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Abelson (Joshua), M.A., D,Lit, (London). 

London ; author of Immanence of God in 
Mabbinical Literature, Jewish M'^sticism, 
Maimonides on the J ewish Creed, 

Recording* Angel, Righteousness 
(Jewibh). 

Abrahams (Israel), M.A. (Lond. and Camb.), 
D.JD. (Heb. Union Coll., Cincin.). 

Reader in Talmudic and Rabbinic Literature 
in the University of Gainbiidge; formerly 
Senior Tutor in the Jews’ College, London ; 
editor of the Jewish Quarterly lieview, 1888- 
1908. 

Rashi, Sabbath (Jewish). 

Agate (Leonard Bendy), M.A. (Camb. and 
Manchester). 

Curate of Wart on, Carnforthj author of 
Litther and the Lleformation, 

Pilgrimage (Christian). 

Alexander (Hartley Bure), Ph.B, 

Professor of Piiiiosophy in the University of 
Nebraska ; author of voL x. {North 
American) of TIw Mythology of All Maces 
(1916). 

Prayer (American). 

Allen (Willoughby C.}, M.A. 

Archdeacon of Black biu-n ; Hon. Lecturer in 
the History of Doctrine in the Victoria 
University, Manchester. 

Righteousness (in GhrisPs teaching). 

Anesaki (Masaharu), M.A., B.Litt., LL.D, 

Professor of the Science of Religion in the 
Iniperial University of Tokyo ; Profes.sor of 
Japanese Literature and Life in the Univer- 
sity of Harvard, 1913-16 ; author of Buddhist 
Art in its Relation to Buddhist Ideals j 
Nichiren, the Buddhist MropheL 

Pilgrimage (Japanese), Prayer (Buddhist). 

Armitage-Smith (George), M.A., D.Lit. 

Principal of Birkbeek College, London j Bean 
of the Faculty of Economics in the Uni- 
versity of London, 1904-08 1 Fellow of the 
Royal Statistical Society j Member of 
Council of the Royal Economic Society j 
Lecturer on Economics and Mental Science 
at Birkbeek College ; author of The Free 
Trade Move^mnt (1898); FHmipUs omd 
Methods ofTamodion (1906). 

Retaliation. 


Atkinson (Thomas Binham), F.R.I.B.A. 

Surveyor to the Bean and Chapter of Ely. 

Points of the Compass. 

Ball (James Byer), LS.O., M.R.A.S., M. Ch. 
Br. B,A.S. 

Of the Hongkong Civil Service (retired) ; 
author of Things Chinese, The Chinese at 
Home, and other works ; Director L.M.S. 

Prayer (Chinese). 

Barns (Thomas), M.A. (Oxon.). 

Vicar of Hilderstone, Staffordshire. 

Prester John. 

Barton (George xIaron), A.M., Ph.B., LL.B. 

Profeshor of Biblical Literature and Semitic 
Languages in Bryn Mawr College, Pennsyl- 
vania ; author of A Sketch of Semitic Oyngins, 
* Ecclesiastes ’ in t\m Intcrnatioiml Critical 
Commentary, The Origin and Development 
of Babylonian Writing, Archwology and 
the Bible. 

Poles and Posts, Possession (Semitic 
and Christian). 

Bennett (William Henry], M.A. (Lond.), D.B. 
(Abeid.), LittB. (Camb.). 

Principal of Lancashire College, Manchester ; 
sometime Fellow of St- Johffs College, Cam- 
bridge ; author of The Religion of the Post- 
Fisilic Prophets, and other works, 

Reuchlin. 

Billson (Charles James), M.A. 

Corpus Christi College, Oxford; author of 
The Popular Poetry of the Finns (1900). 

Prayer (Finns and Lapps). 

Blackman (Aylwabd Manley), B.Litt. 

Late Laycoek Student of Egyptology at 
Worcester College, Oxford; Oxford Uni- 
versity Nubian Research Scholar, 1910; 
formerly Scholar of (Queen’s College. 

Priest, Priesthood (Egyptian), Purifica- 
tioa (Egyptian), Righteousness 
(Egyptian). 

Blackman (Winifred Susan). 

Biplom^e in Anthropology, Oxford ; Member 
of the Folklore Society. 

Rosaries* 

Broad (Charles Dunbar), M,A. 

Lecturer in Logic, University College, Dundee, 
in the University of St. Andrews ; formerly 
Fellow of Trinity CoUege, Cambridge. 

Reality, 
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Btonet (John), F.B.A., M.A. (Oxon.), LLD. 
(Edin.), Ph.D. (Prague). 

Professor of Greek in tiie United College of 
St. Salvator and St. Leonard, St. Andrews ; 
Hon. Fellow of Merton College, Oxford ; 
author of Earli/ Greek Philosophy (1892) ; 
editor of Platonis Opera (1899-1907), and 
other works. 

Pythagoras and Pythagoreanism. 

Bhens (Cecil Delisle), M.A. (Camb.). 

Author of Political Ideals^ The Morality of 
Nations^ The World of States, Greek Ideals. 
Politics, Realism and Nominalism 
(Ancient and Mediseval). 

Cabrol (Fernand). 

Abbot of Farnborough, Hants. 

Religious Orders (Christian). 

Campbell Smith (Mary), M. A. 

Dundee. 

Rebellion. 

Carnoy (Albert Joseph), Docteur en Fliilosophie 
et Let tree (Louvain). 

Professor of Greek and General Linguistics 
in the University of Louvain ; Professor in 
the University of California, 1918. 
Purification (Iranian). 

Carra de Yaux (Baron Bernard). 

Professeur k rficole libre des Hautes Studes ; 
membre du Conaeil de la Soci6td asiatique 
de Paris. 

Righteousness (Muhammadan). 

Carter (Jesse Benedict), Ph.D. (Halle), LL.D. 
(Princeton). 

Late Director of the American Academy in 
Rome. 

Prayer (Roman). 

Carter (John), M.A. 

Librarian and Bursar of Pusey House, Oxford ; 
Alderman of the City Council (University 
Member); Pro-Proctor, 19i8“*10,‘ editor of 
the Economic Bcmeio. 

Preferential Dealing, 

Cobb (William Frederick), D.D. 

Rector of the Church of St. Ethelburga the 
Virgin, London ; author of Origims JudaUce, 
The Book of Psalms, Mysticism arid the 
Creed, Spiritual Mmding. 

Private Judgment. 

Cook (Stanley Arthur), M.A. 

Ex- Fellow and Lecturer in the Comparative 
Study of Religion, in Gonvillo and (!*aiu8 
College, Cambridge ; author of The XMigion 
of Ancient Palestine, The Pcnindatiom of 
Beligion, The Study of Peligiom, and other 
works. 

Religion. 

Cooke (Selwyn Montagu), M.A. 

Rector of Belbroughton, Worcs; Rural Bean 
of Swinford ; formerly Hebrew Scholar of 
St. John^s College, Oxford ; Hebrew Lecturer 
at Guddesdon Theological College; Vice- 
PxiiR^al of Edinburgh Theologicfl College, 
and Examiumg Chaplain to tne late Bishop 
of Oxford. 

Purification (Hebrew). 

Corwin (Charles E.), A.B., B.B., A.M. 

Pastor of the Reformed Church at Rocky 
Hill, New Jersey; formerly editor of the 
Documents of the Colle^ate Dutch Church 
of New York Cifey. 

Reformed Church in America. 


Crawley (Alfred Ernest), M.A. (Camh.). 

Fellow of the Sociological >Society ; Examiner 
to the University of London; author of 
The Mystic Pose, The Tree of Life, The Idea 
of the Soul, The Book of the Ball. 
Processions and Dances. 

Ceooke (William), B.A. 

Ex-Schoiar of Trinity College, Dublin ; Fellow 
of the Royal Anthropological Institute ; 
President of the Anthropological Section of 
the British Association, 1910 ; President of 
the Folklore Society, 1911-12; late of the 
Bengal Civil Service. 

Pilgrimage (Indian), Possession (Indian), 
Prostitution (Indian), Rajput, Ramoshi. 

Cruiokshank (William), M.A., B.D. 

Ministei of the Church of Scotland at Kinneif, 
Bervie ; author of The Bible in the Light of 

Proselyte, Proselytism. 

Dall (John), M.A., B.D. 

Piofessor of Ecclc.siastieal History in Queen’s 
Theological College, Kingston, Ontario, 
Canada. 

Presbyterianism. 

D’Alviella (Count Goblet), Ph.D., LL.D. (Glas. 
and Aberd.). 

Member and Secretary of the Belgian Senate ; 
Professor of History of Religioihs in the Uni- 
versity of Bnishels ; Ilibbcvt Lecturer, 1891; 
Commander of the Older of Leopold ; author 
of M ignUion of Symbols. 

Prayer-wheels. 

B’Arcy (Charles Frederick), M.A., D.D. 
(Dublin), M,E.I.A. 

Bishop of Down and Connor and Dromore; 
formerly Doimellan Lecturer in the Uni- 
I veisifcy of Dublin ; author of A Short Study 
of Ethics, Idealism and Theology, God aria 
PrccAlom in Human E9C2}erie7ice, and other 
woi ks. 

Prayer (Christian, Theological). 

DAyiD.s(T. W. Rhys), LLJX, Ph.D., D.Sc., F.B.A. 
Formerly Professor of Coinpanifeive Religion, 
Manchester; President of the J’ali Text 
Society ; author of Buddhism (1878), Ques^ 
thus of King Milinda (1890-94), Amerimn 
Lectures 07i Bmldhhm (1896), BmhUmt 
India (1902), Early Buddhism (1908), Dia- 
logues of the Buddha (1899, 1910). 

Precepts (Buddhist). 

Davids (Mrs. Khys), M.A, 

Formerly Lecturer on Indian Philosopliy in tlie 
University of Manchester; Fellow of Uni- 
versity College, London ; author of Buddhist 
Psychologicm Ethics (1900), Psalms of the 
Early Buddhists (1909, 1913), Buddhism 
(1912), Buddhist Psychology (1914), Kindred 
Sayings (1917), and other works. 

Purification (Buddhist), Reality (Bud- 
dhist), Relations (Buddhist). 

Dayibson (Thomas). 

Minister of the United Free Church at Alton, 
New Cumnock ; assistant editor of the 
Globe Encyolopmdia and of Chamberses En- 
tyclapmdm ; editor of Okamberds Tmntuth 
Century Dictionary, etc. 

Places (Sacred). 

Davison (William Theofhilus), M.A., D.D. 
Principal and Professor of Systomatie Theo- 
logy, Riednnond College, Surrey. 

Providence. 
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Denney (James), D.D. 

Late Principal and Professor of New Testament 
Language, Literature, and Theology, United 
Free Chmoh College, Glasgow; author of 
Studies in Theology^ The Death of Christy 
Jesus and the GospeL 

Righteousness (in St* PauFs teaching). 

DUBBS (J. H,), D.D., LL,D. 

Late Vice-President of Lancaster County 
Historical Society, Lancaster, Pa., U.S.A. 

Reformed Church in the United States. 

Edwards (Edward), B.A. (Wales and Cantab.), 
M.RA.S. 

Member of the Board of Archaeology, and 
Examiner in Persian to the University of 
London ; Assistant in the Department of 
Oriental Printed Books and Manuscripts in 
the British Museum. 

Priest, Priesthood (Iranian). 

Ehrhardt (Christian Eug^ine). 

Professeur honoraire de FUniversitd; Profes- 
seur k la Faculty libre de Th4ologie pro- 
testante de Paris ; Pasteur ii Bourg-la-Beine 
(Consistoire de Paris). 

Probabiliorism. 

Emmet (Cyril William), M.A., B.D. 

Vicar of West Hendred, Berks; formerly 
Scholar of Corpus Christi College, Oxford ,* 
author of The EscJiatological ^xmtion in 
the Gospels; The Epistle to the Galatians 
(Readers’ Commentary); Conscience, Creeds, 
and Critics, 

Resistance and Non-resistance. 

Fairbanks (Arthur), Ph.D. (Freiburg i. B.), 
Litt.D. (Dartmouth College). 

Professor of Greek Literature and Greek 
Arclueology in the State University of Iowa, 
1900-1906 ; in the University of Michigan, 
1906-1907 ; Director of the Museum of Fine 
Arts, Boston, 1907. 

Propitiation (Greek). 

Fallaize (Edwin Nicholas OoLLiNapoED), B.A. 
(Oxon.). 

Late King Charles Exhibitioner, Exeter Col- 
lege, Oxford. 

Possession (Introductory and Primitive), 
Prayer (Inti'oductory and Primitive), 
Puppets, Purification (Introductory and 
Primitive). 

Fabnell (Lewis Richard), M.A., D.Litt. (Ox- 
ford), Hon. D.Litt. (Geneva and Dublin), 
Hon, LL,D. (St. Andrews), F.E.A.S., F.B. A. 

Rector of Exeter College, Oxford ; University 
Lecturer in Classical Arehseology ; formerly 
Hibbert Lectui'er and Wilde Lecturer in 
Natural and Comparative Religion ; author 
of The Cults of the Greek States (1896-1909), 
The Evolution of Eeligion (1905), Higher 
Aspects of Greek Religion (1911), Greece and 
Babylon (1911), 

Purification (Greek). 

Farquhar (John Nicol), M,A,, D.Litt. (Oxon.). 

Literary Secretary of the Young Men’s Christ- 
ian Association in India; author of Gita 
and Gospel, A Brimer of Eindnunt, The 
Crown of Hinduism, Modem Beligiotis Move- 
ments in India* 

Prarthana Samaj, Radha Soamis. 

Feltob (Charles Lett), D.D. 

Rector of Ripple, near Dover ; formerly Fellow 
of Clare College, Cambridge. 

Prayer, Book of Common. 


Fletcher (Alice Cunningham). 

Holder of Thaw Fellowship, Peabody Museum, 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 
Plains Indians, 


Fowler (William Wards), M.A,, Hon. D.Litt, 
(Manchester), Hon. LL.D, (Edin.). 

Fellow and Late Subreetor of Lincoln College, 
Oxford ; Gifford Lecturer in Edinburgh 
Univeisity (1909-10). 

Roman Religion. 

Fyffe (David), M.A. (Edin.). 

Minister of the Presbyterian Church at New- 
castle; Lecturer at Armstiong College, 
Newcastle ; author of Essential Beliefs of 
Christianity, 

Responsibility. 

Garbs (Richard), Ph.D. 

Professor des Sanskrit und der allgemeinen 
Religionsgeschichte an der Universitat zu 
Tubingen. 

Pradhana, Purusa. 

Gabvie (Alfred Ernest), M.A. (Oxford), D.D. 
(Glas.). 

Principal of New College, London ; author of 
The Ritschlian Theology, Studies in the 
Inner Life of Jesus, Studies of Raul and his 
Gospel, and other works. 

Polytheism, Ritschlianism. 

Geden (Alfred S.), M.A. (Oxon.), D.D. (Aberd.). 

Formerly Professor of Old Testament Lan- 
guages and Literature and of Comparative 
Religion in the W esleyan College, Richmond, 
Surrey ; author of Studies in the Religions 
of the East, Introduction to the Hebrew 
Bible, Comparative Religion ; translator of 
Deu.sseu’s Philosophy of the Upanishads* 
Pilgrimage (Buddhist), Priest, Priest- 
hood (Buddhist), Renunciation (Hindu). 


Gordon (Alexander Reid), D.Litt., D.D. 

Professor of Hebrew in McGill University, 
and of Old Testament Literature and 
Exegesis in the Presbyterian College, 
Montreal; author of The Early T^'aditions 
of Genesis, The Poets of the Old Testament, 
Righteousness (in the Old Testament). 


Goudge (Henry Leighton), M.A., D.D. (Oxon.). 
Canon Residentiary of Ely Cathedral ; 
Principal of Ely Theological College. 
Revelation. 


Grierson (Sir George Abraham), K.C.LE., 
Ph.D. (Halle), D.Litt. (Dublin), LC.S. 
(retired). 

Fellow of the British Academy; Honorary 
Member of the American Oriental Society ; 
Honorary Fellow of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal ; Foreign Associate Member of the 
Society Asiatique de Paris ; Hon. Secretary 
of the Royal Asiatic Society; Super- 
intendent of the Linguistic Survey of India. 

Pisachas, Prannathis, Prapatti-marga, 
Radhavallabhis, Rai Dasis, Raman- 
andis, Rukhars. 

Griffith (Francis Llewellyn), M.A., F.S.A., 
Hon. Ph.D, (Leipzig). 

Reader in E^ptolo^ in the University of 
Oxford ; editor of the ArchEeological Survey 
of the E^pt Exploration Fund; Corre- 
sponding Member of the Royal Academy of 
Sciences at Berlin ; Fovei^ Associate of 
the Soci^t4 Asiatique; Member of the 
Imperial Academy of Sciences of Vienna. 

Prayer (Egyptian)* 
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Gothrib {Charles Joim), M,A., LL.B., F.S.A. 
Scot, ICC. 

The IloRom-able Lord Guthrie, one of the 
Senators of the College of Justice in Scot- 
land ; Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries, 
and of the Zoological Society of Scotland. 

Prisons. 

Gw ATKIN (Henry Meltol), M.A., D.B. 

Late Dixie Professor of Ecclesiastical History 
in the University of Cambridge, and Fellow 
of Emmanuel College ; author of Studies of 
Arianimn, The Knov ledge of God j editor of 
The Oamhrulge Media ml History. 

Protestantism, Reformation. 

Halpane (Exjzabeth Sanjderson), C.H., LL.B. 

Author of The Life of Jauies Farrier (1899), 
Life of Descartes (1905) ; Joint-translator of 
Hegel's History of Philosophy (1802), and The 
pKdosophb'al Works of iJcseartes (1911-12). 

Rousseau. 

Hamilton-Guierson (Sir Philip James, Kt.), 
B.A. (Oxon.), 

Fellow of the Society of Scottish Antiquaries ; 
Fellow of the Royal AntluoiKdogical Insti- 
tute ; Solicitor for Scotland to the Board of 
Inland Uevenue. 

Puberty. 

Harapa (Tasuku), T> IL, LL.B. 

President of the Bushisha University, Kyoto, 
Japan. 

Purification (Japanese). 

Heath (A. E.), M A. 

Sometime Senior Scholar of Trinity College, 
and Arnold Gerstenberg Student in Philo- 
sophy, Canihridge. 

Realism (in Modern Thought). 

Hbrkle&s (Sir John), B.l). 

Vice'Chancellor and Piincipal of the Univer- 
sity of St. Andrews ; i'rincipal of the United 
College of St. Salvator and St. Leonard, Bt. 
Andiews. 

Literature to Presbyterianism. 

Herman (Mr?*. E.). 

Author of EiiHcm and Bergson: Their Signifi- 
cance for Christiftn Thought, The Meaning 
and Vahie of Mysticism. 

Quietism. 

Hibben (John Gkier), Ph.lX, LL.B., L.H.D. 

President of Princeton Univeimty; author of 
The Pvohhim of Philosophy, Inductive and 
Deductim Logic, Ilegd's Logic. 

Probability. 

Hicks (George Dawes), M.A. (Cantab.), Fh.B. 
(Leipzig), litt.D. (Manchester). 

ProfejsBor of Philosophy in University College, 
London; assistant editor of the Mibbert 
Journal. 

Rothe. 

Hicks {Robert Brew), M.A. 

Fellow and formerly Classical Lecturer of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, 

Protag^oras. 

Hirsohfklb (Hartwig), Fh.I>. 

ProfesHor of Bemitics at the Jews^ College; 
Lecturer in Bemitic Epigraphy and Eihiopic 
at Cniversity College in the University 
of London. 

Preaching (Jewish), Priest, Priesthood 
(Jewish). 


Holmberq (UNO Nils Oskar), Dr. Phil. 

Helsingfors; author of Die Wa^sergottheiten 
der jinnisch-ugriseken Volker (1913). 

Priest, Priesthood (Ugro-FinnUh). 

Isaacs (Abram Bamuel), Fh.B. 

Professor of Semitic Ijauguagea in the Uni- 
versity of New York. 

Qaro. 

Jackson (Henry), O.M., litt.B., F.B.A. 

Regius Professor of Greek in the University 
of Cambridge; Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 

Plato and Platonism. 

Jacobs (Henry Eyster), S.T.D,, LL.T). 

Dean and Professor of Systematic 'rheology 
in the Iniilteran Theological SeniimuT at 
Philadelphia. 

I Sacraments (Chnsfcian, Lutheran). 

James (Edwin Oliver), B.Se., B.Litt. (Oxon.), 
F.C.S. (Lond.). 

Vicar of Bt. Peter’s, Limelioiise ; Fellow of 
the Royal Anthropological Institute ; authrm 
of Primitive Ititnal and Belief, and other 
w'orks. 

Rain. 

Jastrow (Morris, Jr.), A.M., Ph.B., LL.T). 

Proles‘-or of Semitic Languages and Librarian 
in the University of Pennsylvania, Pliila- 
delphia ; Ih-esident of the Ainerii’aii (Jiicntal 
SocHity, t014-li>, and ot the StJciety of 
Riblical Literahire, 1910; author ot The 
Jlehglrm of the lUd}ytonians and Assynmt.s. 

Pnrtm. 

Johns (Clai/dr Hermann Waltke), M.A., 
Liu. lb, D.B. 

Master of St. Catharine’s College, Cambridge, 
and ( anon lieKidentiary of Nbrwirh ; autlmr 
of Assyrifoi JJeeds and fJom minds of the 7th 
Centacy B.Q., Jiahuiim^^tn and Assyrian 
Laics, Gonti'iafff anti L’thn's, the Srhueieh 
hoci\iiC'»,{ni TheIb'ht(itai'i bcftmrn the L/'ics 
of Bahglonifi and tin' Lmes of the Hebrew 
I^eoplc^. 

Purification (Babylonian), Queen of 
Heaven. 

Johnson (Hcmrhrey John T,), B.A. (Oxmi.). 

Fellou of the lioyal Antliropohigiwil lu'dirnte. 

Priest, Priesthood (CliineHe), Regalia. 

Johnston (Reginald Flf.ming), M.A. 

(Uxon.). 

AdministraUir of Weihahvei, I017-18 ; Mem- 
ber of the Koyal Asiatic KtjeifJy, the 
Folklore Society, tlie Imlia Society, and 
the EngUhh Asnoclation; aiitlmr of Frrmi 
Peking to Mandalay (199H), Lion unxl 
Dragon in Northern China (1910), Buddhist 
China (1913). 

Purification (Ohinese). 

Jolly (Julius), PIlI). (Munich), Hon. M.T). (Gbt- 
tingen), Hon. B.Litt. (Dxtord). 

Ord. Professor of Sanskrit and Coinjiarative 
Philology in the University of Wtirzburg; 
formerly Tagwe Professor of Law in the 
University of Calcutta; Geheimer Hofrat. 

Purification (Hindu). 

Jones (Arthur Cadbury), 

Formerly Seeretary-Ganera! of the Sooietas 
Bosicrueiana in Anglia. 

Rosicrucians, 
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Jones (George Hugh). 

Convener to the Examination Committee of 
the Free Church of England ; formerly Head 
Master of New College, Margate (1886-98), 
and Incumhent of Christ Church, Crow- 
borough, Sussex (1901-05) ; author of The 
Free Church of England: Its Doctrines and 
Ecclesiastical Folity^ 

Reformed Episcopal Church and Free 
Church of England. 

Jones (Rufus M.), M.A., D.Litt. 

Professor of Philosophy in Haverford College, 
Haverford, Pennsylvania; author of Social 
Law in the Spiritual World (1904), Studies 
in Mystical Behgion (1909), Spiritual Be- 
formers (1914), The Inner Life (1916). 

Ranters. 

JouBDAiN (Philip E. B.), M.A. (Camb.). 

British editor of the Monist and the Inter- 
national Journal of Ethics \ Fellow of the 
London Mathematical Society ; Member of 
the Mathematical Association. 

Realism (Modern Logic and). 

Joyce (George Hayward), S.J., M.A. (Oxon.). 

Professor of Dogmatic Theology at St. Beuno's 
College, St. Asaph, N. Wales. 

Power of the Keys, Probabilism, 

JUYNBOLL (Th. W.), Br. juris et pbil. 

Professor of Semitic Languages in the Univer- 
sity of Utrecht. 

Pilgrimage (Arabian and Muhammadan), 
Prayer (Muhammadan). 

Keith (Arthur Berriedale), D.C.L., D.Litt. 

Barrister-at-Law; Regius Professor of Sanskrit 
and Comparative Philology in the University 
of Edinburgh. 

Priest, Priesthood (Hindu), Ramanuja, 
Righteousness (Hindu). 

Kellett (Ernest Edward), M.A. 

Assistant Master at the Leys School, Cam- 
bridge ; formerly Scholar of Wadham 
College, Oxford. 

Rewards and Punishments. 

Kelso (James Anderson), A.B., D.D., Ph.D. 

Profebsor of Hebrew and Old Testament 
Literature, and President of the Western 
Theological Seminary, Pittsburgh ; author 
of Die klagelieder^ Der massorethische Text 
und die Versionen (1910), Hebrew • English 
Vocabulary to the Book of Genesis (1917), in 
collahoxation with David E. Gulley. 

Proverbs, Riddle. 

Kennett (Robert Hatch), D.D. 

Regius Professor of Hebrew in the University 
of Cambridge; Canon of Ely; Fellow of 
Queens' College, Cambridge; Examining 
Chaplain to the Bishops of Ely and Man- 
chester. 

Rechabites. 

Kerb (Colin M.), B.D., D.PhiL 

Minister of the Ghuroh of Scotland at Kettins, 
Conpar-Angus. 

Propitiation (Introductory and Biblical). 

Knoop (Douglas), M.A. 

Lecturer in Charge of the Economics Depart- 
ment m the University of' Sheffield. 
Poverty. 


Konig (Eduard), Ph.D., D.D. 

Professor of Old Testament Exegesis in the 
University of Bonn. 

Prophecy (Hebrew). 

Lacey (Thomas Alexander), M. A. 

Warden of the London Diocesan Penitentiary, 
Highgate; Pringle-Stuart Lecturer, 1914; 
Bishop Paddock Lecturer at New York, 
1916-17 ; Select Preacher, Oxford, 191^18. 

Sacraments (Christian, Western). 

Laing (Gordon Jennings), B.A. (Toronto), Ph.B. 
(Johns Hopkins). 

Professor of Latin in the University of 
Chicago. 

Priest, Priesthood (Roman). 

Landtman (Gunnar), Mag. Phil. 

Lecturer in Sociology in the University of 
Finland, Helsingfors. 

Priest, Priesthood (Primitive). 

Langdon (Stephen Herbert), B.B., Ph.D., Hon. 
M.A, (Oxon.). 

Shillito Reader in Assyriology and Com- 
parative Semitic Philology in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford ; Curator in tlie University 
Museum, Ba])ylonian Section, Philadelphia ; 
author of Neo- Babylonian Eoyal Inscriptions 
(V.A.B. vol. iv.), S^mierian and Babylonian 
Fsalms, A Sumerian Grammart Babylonian 
Liturgies, 

Prayer (Babylonian). 

Lehmann (Edvard), D.TheoL, D.PhiL 

Professor of the History of Religions and the 
Philosophy of Religion in the University of 
Lund, Sweden. 

Prayer (Iranian). 

Leuba (James Henry), Ph.D. 

Professor of Psychology in Bryn Mawr College, 
Pennsylvania; author of A Fsychological 
Study of Beligion : Its Origin ^ Function, and 
Future, 

Psychical Research. 

Lindsay (James), M.A., B.Sc., D.D., F.R.S.L., 
F.R.S.E., F.G.S., M.R.A.S. 

Author of A Philosophical System of Theistic 
Idealism^ Studies in European Philosophy^ 
Becent Advances in Theistic Philosophy of 
Beligion^ The Fundamental Problems of 
Metaphysics, 

Rigorism. 

McComb (Samuel), M.A., D.D. 

Canon of the Cathedral of the Incarnation, 
Baltimore, U.S.A. 

Repentance, 

MacCulloch (John Arnott), Hon. D.D, (St. 
Andrews). 

Rector of St. Saviour's, Bridge of Allan ; Hon. 
Canon of the Cathedral of the Holy Spirit, 
Cumbrae; Examiner in Comparative Re- 
lidon and Philosophy of Beligion, Victoria 
XJniversity, Manchester; Examining Chap- 
lain to the Bishop of St. Andrews ; author 
of The Beligion of the Ancimt Celts, 

Piets, Pregnancy, Redemption, Relics 
(Primitive and Western), Religious 
Orders (Japanese, Mexican and Per- 
uvian), Reynard the Fox^ Sacraments 
(Primitive and Ethnic). 
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Macdomll (Arthur Anthony), M.A. (Oxon.), 
Pli.D. (Leipzig). 

Boden Professor of Sanskrit in the University 
of Oxford ; Fellow of Balliol College ; Fellow 
of the British Academy ; Fellow of the 
Koyal Danish Academy; Keeper of the 
Indian Institute, Oxford. 

Ramaism, Ramakrsna, Ramayana. 

MACFADYEN(DuaALD), M.A. (Oxon.), F.R.Hist.S. 

Formerly Minister of the Congregational 
Church at Highgate, London ; author of The 
Life and Letters of Alexander Maclcennali 
Constritctive Congregational Ideals^ Truth 
%n BeligioTi^ Men of the Spirit* 

Pilgrim Fathers. 

McIntyre (James Lewis), M.A. (Edin. and 
Oxon.), D.Bc. (Edin.). 

Anderson Lecturer in Comparative Psychology 
to the University of Aberdeen ; Lecturer in 
Psychology, Logic, and Ethics to the Aber- 
deen Provincial Committee for the Training 
of Teachers; formerly Examiner in Phil- 
osophy to the Universities of Edinburgh and 
London ; author of Giordano Bruno (190S). 

Presentiment, Recognition. 

Maclean (Arthur John), D.D. (Camb.), Hon. 
D.D. (Glas,). 

Bishop of Moray, Boss, and Caithness ; author 
of Dictionary and Grammar of Vemactdar 
Syriac f Ancient Church Orders and other 
works ; editor of East Syrian Liturgies* 

Prayer for the Departed (Christian). 

Mair (Alexander William), M.A. (Aberd. and 
Camb.), LittD. (Aberd.). 

Sometime Fellow of Gonville and Caius Col- 
lege, Cambridge ; Professor of Greek in the 
University of Edinburgh ; editor of Hesiod, 

Pindar, Prayer (Greek). 

Margoliouth (David Samuel), M.A., D.Litt., 
F.B.A. 

Fellow of New College, and Laudian Professor 
of Arabic in the University of Oxford ; author 
of Mohammed and the Else of Islam^ Mo- 
hammedanism^ The Early Development of 
Mohammedanism* 

Preaching (Muslim), Priest, Priesthood 
(Muhammadan), QuPan. 

Margoliouth (George), M.A. (Cantab.). 

Member of the Board of Studies in Theology 
and Examiner in Hebrew and Aramaic In 
the University of London ; formerly Senior 
Assistant in the Department of Oriental 
Printed. Books and MSS in the British 
Museum. 

Sabbath (Muhammadan). 

Marshall (John Turner), M.A., D.D. 

Principal of Manchester Baptist College ; 
Lecturer in History of Christian Doctrine in 
Manchester University. 

Regeneration. 

Martin (Alexander Stuart), M.A., B.D. 

Formerly Pitt Scholar and Examiner in 
Theology in the University of Edinburgh, 
and Minister of the Church of Scotland at 
Aberdeen. 

Predestination. 

Mingana (Alphonse). 

Keeper of Oriental Manuscripts in the John 
Inlands Libras ; Lecturer in Arabic to the 
University of Manchester. 

Qui^an. 


Minns (Ellis H.), M.A. 

Fellow of Pembroke College and Lecturer in 
Palaeography in the University of Cam- 
bridge. 

Note on Russian Church. 

Mitchell (Edwin Knox), M.A., D.D, 

Professor of Grseco-Boman and Eastern Church 
History in Hartford Theological Seminary. 

Prophecy (Christian). 

Mitchell (William), M.A., D.Se. 

Hughes Profe.ssor of Philosophy in the Uni- 
versity of Adelaide, South Australia. 

Production (of Wealth). 

Mofeatt (James), D.D., D.Litt., Hon. M.A. 
(Oxon.). 

Professor of Church History in the United 
Free Church College, Glasgow ; author of 
Critical Introduction to New Testament 
Literature^ and other works. 

Pistis Sophia. 

Montet (Edouard), D.Th., D. Philos. 

Professeur d’Hebreu et d’Aramden, d*Ex4g&se 
de TAncien Testament, de Langue et de 
Litterature Arabes AFUniversit6 ueGenfeve. 

Religious Orders (Muslim). 

Moore (Egbert), B.A. (Oxon.), B.D. (Edin.). 

Professor of Hebrew and Old Testament 
Exegesis in the Free Church College, 
Edinburgh. 

Pre-existence. 

Muirhead (John Henry), LL.D. 

Professor of Philosophy in the University of 
Birmingham ; author of Elements of Ethics^ 
The Service of the State, Social Purpose, and 
other woiks. 

Rights, 

Mullinger (J. Bass), Litt.D. (Camb.). 

Late University Lecturer in History ; formerly 
University Lecturer and Librarian of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge. 

Publicani. 

Ottlby (Robert Laurence), D.D. 

B^ius Professor of Pastoral Theology, and 
Canon of Christ Church, Oxford ; author of 
The Doctrine of the Imamation 089*5), 
Aspects of the Old Testament (1897), The 
Eehgion of Israel (1905), and other works 

Purity. 

Pargitbr (Frederick Eden), M.A., I.O.S. 
(retired). 

Formerly Judge of High Court, Calcutta; 
Member of Council and Vice-President of 
the Royal Asiatic Society. 

Puranas. 

PA3RSONS (EiCHAED GODFREY), M.A. (Oxon.). 

Vicar of Poynton, Cheshire, and Examining 
Chaplain to the Bishop of Winchester; 
formerly Fellow and Prseleotor in Theology 
of University College, Oxford, and Pjdncipal 
of Wells Theological College. 

Sacraments (Chnstian, Eastern). 

Patton (Walter Melville), M. A., Ph.D., D.D. 

Professor of Biblical Literature and History 
of Religion, and Director of the Library, 
Carkton College, Northfield, Minnesota. 

Fir, 
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Peaksoh (A. C.), M.A, 

Sometime Scholar of Christ’s College, Cam- 
bridge; editor of Fragments of Sophocles^ 
Euripides’ Helena, Heraclidce, and Phcenissce, 
Zeno and Cleanthes, Fragments. 

Plutarch, Possession (Greek and Boman), 
Propitiation (Roman). 

Perles (Felix), Ph.D. 

Rabbi at Kdnigsberg. 

Prayer (Jewish). 

Petrie (William Matthew Flinders), B.C.L. 
(Oxon.), LL.D. (Edin. and Aberd.), Litt.D. 
(Camb.). 

Fellow of the Royal Society and of the British 
Academy ; Edwards Professor of Egyptology 
in the University of London, 

Precious Stones. 

Phillpotts (Bertha Surtees), M.A. (Dublin). 

Lady Carlisle Research Fellow of Somerville 
College, Oxfoi'd ; Fellow of the Royal 
Society of Northern Antiquaries (Copen- 
hagen) ; formerly Librarian of Girton Col- 
lege, Cambridge ; author of Kindred and 
Clan: A Btiidy in the Sociology of the 
Teutonic Races (191S). 

Purification (Teutonic). 

Pinches (Theophilus Goldeidge), LL.D. (Glaa.), 

M. R.A.S. 

Lecturer in Assyrian at University College, | 
London, and at the Institute of Archeology, i 
Liverpool; Hon. Member of the Soci6t6 
Asiatique. 

Pilgrimage (Babylonian), Priest, Priest- 
hood (Babylonian), Righteousness 
(Babylonian), Sabaoth (Babylonian), 
Sabbath (Babylonian). 

Pope (Robert Martin), M.A. (Camb, and Man- 
chester). 

Author of Introduction to Marly Church 
History, and other works. 

Pride, 

Popper (William), Ph.D. 

Associate Professor of Semitic Languages in 
the University of California, Berkeley. 

Pilgrimage (Hebrew and Jewish), Puri- 
fication (Muslim). 

Poussin (Louis de la ValliSb), Doofceur en 
philosophie et lettres (Li%e), en langues 
orientales (Louvain). 

Professor de Sanscrit k Funiversltd de Gand ; 
Membre de I’Academie royale de Belgique ; 
Hibbert Lecturer (1916); Membre de la 
R. A.B. et de la Boci6t6 asiatique ; Membre 
oorrespondant de FAcaddmie impdriale de 
Peirograd. 

Pratyekabuddha, Religious Orders 
(Indian). 

Ranxin (William Mirrlebs), B.D. 

Minister of the United Free Church at 
Glasgow; author of The Life of Christ 
(1910}. 

Reverence, 

Rees (Thomas), M.A. (Loud.), B.A. (Oxon.). 

Principal and Professor of Theology at the 
Bala-Bangor Independent College, Bemgor, 

N, Wales; author of The Mofy Spirit m 
Thought and Bveperimee, and other works. 

Remorse. 
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Reid (James Smith), M.A., LL.D., LittD. 

Fellow and late Tutor of Gonville and Caius 
College, Cambridge; Professor of Ancient 
History in the University of Cambridge; 
editor of the Academica and other works of 
Cicero ; author of Municipalities of the 
Roman Empire. 

Purification (Roman). 

Revon (Michel), LL.D., D.Litt. 

Professor of History of the Civilization of 
the Far East in the University of Paris; 
formerly Professor of Law in the Imperial 
University of Tokyo and Legal Adviser to 
the Japanese Government; author of Le 
Shinntoisme. 

Possession (Japanese), Prayer (Japanese). 

Rivers (W. H. R.), M.A., M,D,, F.R.S., F.R.C.F. 

Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge; 
President of the Anthropological Section 
of the British Association, 1911; author of 
The Todas, History of Melanesian Society, 
Kinship and Social Organisation. 

Psycho-therapeutics . 

Ross (George Robert Thomson), M.A., B.Phil. 
(Edin.), LE.S. 

Professor of Philosophy in Rangoon College. 

Principle, Receptivity. 

Schiller (Ferdinand Canning Scott), M.A., 
D.Sc. (Oxon.). 

Fellow and Senior Tutor of Corpus Christi 
College, Oxford ; author of Riddles of the 
Sphinx (new ed. 1910), Hu7na7iism (1903, 
new eel. 1912), Studies in Humanism (1907, 
1912), Flato or Protagoras? (1908), Formal 
Logic [1^12), etc. 

Pragmatism. 

Scott (Charles Anderson), M.A. (Camb.), D.B. 
(Aberd.). 

Professor of New Testament in Westminster 
College, Cambridge. 

Prisciiiiamsni. 

Shields (Frances Rosamond), M.A. (Loud.). 

Member of Boards of Studies (Philosoiihical 
Studies and Sociology) in the University of 
London ; formerly Lecturer in Philosophy 
at Bedford College, in the University of 
London ; Warden of Household and Social 
Science, King’s College for Women, in the 
University of London. 

Probation. 

Shorey (Paul), Ph.D,, LL.D., Litt.D. 

Professor and Head of the Department of 
Greek in the University of Chicago ; Roose- 
velt Professor at the University of Berlin, 
1913; Member of the American Institute 
of Art and Letters. 

Righteousness (Greek and Roman). 

Simpson (Andrew Findlatee), M.A. 

Professor of New Testament Exegesis and 
Criticism in the Congregational Theological 
Hall, Edinburgh. 

Pleroma, Righteousness (in Christian 
theolo^). 

Smith (Henry Preserved), B.D. 

Professor of Hebrew and the Co^ate Lan- 
guages, and Librarian of tbe union Tlieo- 
mgical Seminary, New York; formerly 
Professor of Old Testament Literature and 
the Histonr of Religion in the MeadviUe 
Theological School, Penuaylvania. 

Priest, Priesthood (Hebrew). 
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Smith (Vihobnt Ahthuh), M.A., Lifct.B. TowNSEiirD (Henry Charles Alexander), B,A., 


Of the Indian Civil Service (retired); author 
of Asoka in * Rulers of India,’ Early History 
of India, A Histoi'y of Fim Art in India 
and Ceylon, Akhar the Great Mogul, Oxford 
History of India. 

Relics (Eastern). 

Spence (Lewis), E.R.AJ. 

Edinburgh ; author of Mythologies of Ancient 
Mexico and Peru, The Fopol Vnh, A Dic- 
tionary of Mythology, Tm Civilisation of 
AncieM Mexico, Myths of the North 
American Indians. 

Popol Vuh, Prayer (Mexican), Priest, 
Priesthood (Mexican), Prophecy (Am- 
erican). 

Spooner (William Archibald), D.B. 

Warden of New College, and Hon. Canon of 
Clirlst Church, Oxford ; Chaplain to the 
Bishop of Peterborough. 

Pity, Revenge. 

Stalker (James), M.A., D.D. 

Professor of Ciiurch History in the United 
Free Cliurch College, Aberdeen. 

Preaching (Cliristian), Revivals of 
Religion, Sacraments (Christian, 
Reformed). 

Stawell (Florence Median). 

Certhicated Student of Newnham College, 
Cambridge (Classical Tripos, 1892, Part L, 
Class I., Div. 1); sometime Lecturer in 
Classics at Newnham College. 

Renunciation. 

Stevenson (Mrs. Sinclair), M.A., Se.I). 

Of the Irish MMon, Rajkot, India; some- 
time Sciiolar of Somerville College, Oxford ; 
author of Notes on Modern Jainism. 

Prayer (Jain), Purification (Jain). 

Stokes (George J.), M.A. (Trinity College, 
Dublin), 

Of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law ; Professor 
of Philosophy and Jurisprudence in Univer- 
sity College, Cork, National University of 
Ireland. 

Power, 

Stone (Harwell), M.A., D.D. 

Principal Pusey Librarian, Oxford; author 
of A History of the Docirim of the Holy 
Eucharist. 

Retreats. 

SwiNNY (Shapland Hugh), M.A. (Cantab.). 

President of the English Positivist Committee 
and the London Positivist Society ; editor 
of the Podtimst Mevicw, ISIember of Council 
(late Chairman) of the Sociological Society. 
Positivism. 

Thomas (Edward Joseph), M.A. (St, And. and 
Camb.), B.A. (Loud.). 

Under-Librarian of Cambridge University; 
editor of Buddhist Scriptures ; joint-editor 
of Mah&niddesa and JCitaka Tales. 
Righteousness (Buddhist). 

Thomson (J. Arthto), M.A., LL.D. 

Regius Professor of Natural History in the 
University of Aberdeen ; author of The 
Study of Animal Life, The Beience of Life, 
Heredity, The BiUe of Nature, Dartmnum 
and Human Life, Outlines of Zoology, The 
Biology of the Smsom, mtroduemn to 
Sokme, The Wonder of Life. 

Recapitulation (Biological). 


B.D. 

Vicar of All Saints, Wolverhampton ; author 
of The Primitive Church, The Fourth Gospel, 
The Uesurrection, The Second Gospel. 

Purification (Christian). 

Toynbee (Arnold Joseph), B.A. (Oxford). 

Formerly B’eliow and Tutor of Bailiol College, 
Oxford, 

Race. 

Tritton (A. S.), M,A,, D.Litt. 

Formerly Assistant to the Professor of Hebrew 
and Semitic Languages in the University of 
Edinburgh. 

Sabaeans. 

Troitsky (SERGfii Victorovick), Master of 
Theology. 

Instructor in the Alexander -Nevskij Theo- 
logical College of Petrograd; Member of 
the Imperial Archmological Institute of 
Petrograd ; attached to the Chancery of the 
Over-Procurator of the Most Holy Synod. 

Russian Church. 

Urquhart (W'illiam Spence), M.A., D.PhiL 
Senior Professor of Philosophy in the Scottish 
Clmrche.s College, Calcutta;^ Member of 
Syndicate of Calcutta University. 

Profanity. 

Waddell (L. Austinb), C.B., C.I.E., LL.D., 
F.L.S., F.R.A.I., M.liA.B., 

M.S.B.A., Lt.-CoioneI I.M.S. (retired). 
Formerly Professor of Tibetan in University 
College, London; Hon. Correspondent of 
the Archmologicai Survey of India ; author 
of The Buddkmn of Tibet, Lhasa and its 
Mysteries. 

Prayer (Tibetan), 

Wallis (Wilson D.), Ph.D. (Penn.), Diplomd in 
Anthropology and B.Sc*. (0.xon,). 

Formerly Instructor of Anthropology in the 
University of Pennsylvania, ami in the 
University of California; Special Etlmch- 
logist (1014) to the Canatlian Government; 
author of Mmiahs: Christian and Pagan. 

Prodigies and Portents. 

Walter (Howard Arnold), M.A., B.D. 

Literary S(»cretary, National Council, Young 
Iilen’s Christian Associations of India and 
Ceylon. 

QadianL 

Watbrhod.sk (Eric Strickland), M,A., B.B. 
(Bond.). 

Minister of tlie Wesleyan Church at London ; 
author of Modem TImrks of Ediginn, The 
Psychology of the Ohrktian Life, and other 
works. 

Pietism. 

Watt (Hbney J.), M.A. (Aberd.), Ph.D. {WUrz.}, 
Djm (Aberd.). 

Lecturer on Psychology in the Univermty of 
Glasgow ; autlior of Psychology (1913)^ The 
Psymohgy of Smmd (1911% 

Psychology. 

Way (Gregory Lewis Albert), M.A. (Oxford). 
One of the Librarians of the Pnsey Memoiiid 
library, Oxford. 

Paaey. 
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Webster (Hutton), Ph.I). 

Professor of Social Anthropology in the 
University of Nebraska ; authoi otFrimiUvQ 
Secret Societies^ Rest Days, Ancmit Bistovy, 
Mediaeval and Modern History, 

Sabbath (Primitive). 

Weir (Thomas Hunter), B.I)., M.R.A.S. 

Lecturer in Arabic in the University of 
Glasgow ; formerly Examiner in Hebrew 
and Aramaic in the University of London. 
Repentance (Muhammadan). 

Welsford (Enid Elder Hancock). 

Fellow of Newnham College, Cambridge. 
Prayer (Teutonic). 

Werner (Alice), L.L.A. (Si. And.). 

University Reader in Swahili and Bantu 
Languages, School of Oiiental Studies, 
Lontlon j Goldsmiths’ Scholar, Newnham 
College, Cambiidge, 1878-80; Mary Ewart 
Tiavellmg Scholar, 1911-13 ; formerly 
Assoeiates' Fellow, Newnham College, 
Camhridge ; autlior of The^ Language 
FanuHes of Africa ; The Native Races of 
British Central Africa ; translator of An 
Introduciion to the Study of African 
Languages, 

Pokomo, 

Whitley (William Thomas), M.A., LL.D., 
F.R.Hisfc S , F.T.S. 

Honorary Secretary and editor of the Baptist 
ilistovieul Society; member of the Ameii- 
can Histoidcal Association ; author of Ron irni 
Catholic and Protestant Bibles, Missionary 
Achievement ; editor of A Baptist Biblio^ 
graph y, The Wo7'Jcs of John Smyth, 
Rynsburgers (or Coilegiants). 

Whittaker (Thomas), B.A. (Oxon.). 

Author of The Nco-Platonists : A Study %nthe 
lilstot'y of Hellenism, 

Reason. 


Wilde (Norman), Ph.B. 

Professor of Philosophy in the University of 

Minnesota. 

Pleasure. 

Williamson (Robert Wood), M.Sc. 

Treasurer to the Anthropological Institute, 

Polynesia. 

Wodehouse (Helen Marion), M.A., D.Phil. 

Principal of the Bingley Training College, 
Yorkshire ; formerly Lecturer in Philosophy 
in the University of Birmingham. 

Rationalism. 

Wood (Herbert G.), M.A. 

Warden of Woodhrooke Settlement, Birming- 
ham; formerly Fellow, and Lecturer in 
History, of Jes\is College, Cambridge. 

Puritanism. 

Woodbridge (Frederick J. E.), A.M., LL.D. 

Johnsonian Professor of Philosophy, and Dean 
of the Faculties of Political Science, Philo- 
sophy, and Pure Science, in Columbia 
University, New York, 

Pluralism. 

WOODHOUSE (AVillxam J.), M.A. 

Professor of Greek in the University of 
vSydney, New vSouth Wales. 

Priest, Priesthood (Greek), Prostitution 
(Greek, Roman). 

Woolley (Reginald Maxwell), D.D. (Camb.). 

Rector and Vicar of Minting; Prebendary of 
Lincoln, and Examining Chaplain to the 
Bishop of Lincoln. 

Prayer (Christian, Liturgical), Sacer- 
dotalism. 




CBOSS-REFEREJSrCES 




In addition to the cross-references 
of minor references may be useful : 


Topic. 

Probable Title of Article. 

Phylactery . 

. Charms and Amulets 


(Hebrew, Jewish). 

Piety , 

. Filial Piety. 

Tig . 

. Animals. 

Pipe 

, Smoking. 

Pitaka . 

, Literature (Buddhist), 


Abhidhamma. 

Pixies . 

. Fairy. 

Polygyny . 

. Family, Marriage, Con- 


cubinage. 

Poor 

. Poverty. 

Pope 

. Papacy. 

Popoffccliins . 

. Sects (Russian). 

Prajha . 

. Doeetism (Buddhist), 

Premillenarianism 

. Second Adventism. 

Primacy 

. Papacy. 

Proclus 

. Academy, Academics. 

Progress 

, Civilimtion. 

Prohibition , 

• Alcohol, Drunkenness. 

Propagandism 

, Proselyte. 


throughout the volume, the following list 


Topic. 

Probable Title op Artiolk 

Property 

. Inheritance, Law. 

Pseudo-Messiahs . 

. Messiahs (Pseudo-). 

Punarabhi§eka . 

» Abhiseka. 

Python 

. Serpent. 

Rabhas 

. Bodos. 

Rfijasuya 

. Abhiseka. 

Rape . 

. Crimes and Punishments. 

Rasliolniks . 

. Sects (Russian). 

Raudras 

, Saivism. 

Recognition . 

. Ordination. 

Regula Fidei 

. Creeds, Confessions, 

Faith. 

Reptiles 

. Serpent. 

Re.servation • 

. Eucharist. 

Riclies . . , 

. Wealth. 

Right and Wrong 

. Ethics and Morality. 

Rishis , 

. Brahmanism, Inspiration 
(Hindu), 

Rood . 

. Cross. 

Russian Sects 

• Sects (Russian). 
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IIL For the Literature 

1. The following authors’ names, when unaccompanied by the title of a Ijook, stand for 

the works in the list below. 


Baeth^en=:Be{^rap^e zur s&m, JBehgionsgesch., 1888. 

BaldAvin =2)fci. of Philosophy and Psychology ^ 
3 vols. 1901-05. 

1 ^ 0 X 111 :=^ Nomhudhilclung in den sem, Sprachen, 
2 vols. 1889, 1891 (^894). 

Ben2inger=^e5, Archiiologie, 1894. 

Brockelraanii==C^ei?c/i. ch arab. Litteratiir, 2 vols. 
1897-1902. 

Bruns * Sadiau = ^'yr. - Bechtshuch am dem 
fun/fen Jcdirhundcrt, 1880. 

Budge of the Egyptians^ 2 vols. 1903. 

J3areruberg-Saglio=:i>i<?^, des ant, grce, et rom,^ 
1886-90. 

Be la Saus&aye =:Z^/ir 6 k cA- der Mdigionsgesch.^, 
1905. 

DQUzingQT ^ PJnchiridioTi Bymholorund^, Freiburg 
im Br., 101 L 

Deussen=Zie PMlos, d. Upaniskads^ 1899 [Eng. 
tr., 1906], 

Donglitj^Airthm Desert a, 2 vols. 1888, 

Mythologies^ 3 vols. 1875-78, 
Eng. tr. Tenionie MytKology^ 4 vols. 1882-88. 

Hamburger = llmUmyHvpadie furBihel u, Talmud, 
i. 1870 (''^1892), ii. 1883, suppl. 1886, 1891 f., 1897. 

Holder Sjmtchschatz, 1891 if. 

Hoitzmann-Zopilel^Zearicow./. Theol, %, Eircken- 
wesen\ 1895. 

Ho'vvitt==A’'n^ti;e Tribes of B.E, Anstralia, 1904. 

JubainviIIe = Cfenr.? de Lift, cdtiqne, i-xii., 1883 H. 

Lagrange = Ips 7'el%gvms simitiqucs^ 1904. 

Lme^An Arabie-English D'lHionary, 186311. 

Laug=ilfy^A, Eitual^'and Eeligion^f^ voh, 1899. 

Denkmdler ans Aegyptcn n, Aethiopicnt 
1849-60. 

Lichtenberger=i?7myc, dessnencesreligieuses, 1876. 

Lidzhm^ki =JIafidbic€h der mrdscmf Epigraphik, 
1898. 

McCurdy^/Z^for?/, Prophecy, and the Monuments, 
2 vols. 1894-96. 

Mvdt^ Orig. Sanskrit Tesifs, 1858-72. 

MusS‘Arndlt=:.4 Uomm Diet, of the Assijrkm 
Language, 1894 if 


Nowacks=Xe/ir6tioA d, ktb, Archaologk, 2 vol». 
1894. 

Pauly* Wis8owa=Ze(zfencyr. der classuchen AUer” 
tumsmissenschaft, 189411*. 
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PICTS. — The Piets and all connected with 
them— name, race, customs, and language — have 
long constituted a problem upon which the most 
contrary views have been held, and wdiieh cannot 
yet be said to be completely solved. 

I. Name. — The word * Piets * has been commonly 
derived from Lat. picti^ * painted men/ but it is 
now generally admitted that the Latin word is the 
form of a native name which may or may not liave 
referred to the Piciish (and Celtic) cuKtomof paint- 
ing and tatuing the skin. The Komans used a 
word which resembled the native name, and which 
described this custom of theirs, 

•The native name is connected with tbat of the Fictones, or 
Pictavi, of Gaul/ whose town was i^ictavi (Poictiers), and fclie 
name Hefcones is sometimes applied to the Picta of Scotland in 
Irish and Scottish Chronicles.^J IThe Latin name must have 
been commonly used in Roman Britain, and became, in Anglo- 
Saxon, Peohtaa. As the diphthong in Poictiers corresponds to 
an earlier e, found in Ptolemy's nT 7 icT^wov’'AKpov on the coast of 
Poitou, Rhys coiriecfcured that the name was Pectones rather 
than Plcfeones. The W'elsh forms Peithwyr, * Pict men,’ and 
Peitheu must be derived from Peefe (cf. ScoUi Pecht, A.S. 
Peohtaa, Norse Petta). An Irish (Goidelic) equivalent, with the 
usual transmutation of p and o, may be ceclit, which may give 
the numerous place-names with * Iceith ' in Scotland.^ What 
the native name meant is uncertain, but an equivalent is thought 
to exist in Irish cicAf, * engraver,' or ‘carver’ (or, according to 
Rhys, ‘ slaughterer ’ or ‘ mighty warrior’), this meaning perhaps 
being inftuenced by the Pictish tatuing custom. Nicholson 
derives Pioti from an Indo-European stem peik-f ‘tstu/< 

Another native name has the Goidelic form 
Oruithni, from Qretani, the name of Piets in Ireland 
and Scotland, and derived from cruth^ *form,’ 
‘figure’; an Irish writer, Buald MacFirbis, ex- 
plains it as meaning the people who painted the 
forms {rrotha) of beasts, birds, and fishes on faces 
and liodies. Bhys and Stokes refer it to cruitk- 
neaefidi ‘ wheat/ or ‘ that which is reaped or cut/ 
Hence it would still suggest the supposed meaning 
of Ficti. The corresponding Brythonic name was 
Pretani, in old Welsh Priten, later Frydyn {pryd, 

‘ form Prydyn means Scotland, the Pictland of i 
the north, while Ynys Prydain, * Isle of the Piets/ | 
was the name for the whole of Britain, and thus ■ 
must have originated at a time when the whole ; 

XOs5Sitr,d«B<faGaK.iliU. i 

3 W. F. Skeue, Qhrrnms pftU Pm, p. 70; Bhys, Cm^ 

p. Sil. I 

^Ehys, ♦ National Names of the Aborigines oJ the British 
Isles,’ Th& Smtiish xvik [1801 ngof, 

4 E. W. B. Nicholson, ITeRla ibsisqraftes, p. 8 . 
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island belonged to the Prydyn, or Piets/ This, 
then, accounts for the early Greek name nperarijcoi 
N^croi, ‘ the Pictish Isles.’ 

lihys considers that Goidelic invaders of Britain called it by 
some such name as Inis Cruithne (from Qretani), * Island of the 
Piets'— ’S non-Celtic race to whom the w’hole island had once 
belonged, according to him. On the arrival of the Brythons 
they changed this to Ynys Prydain.s Macliain, on the other 
hand, maintains that the Cruithne, Pr^ dyn, or Piets were tliem- 
selves the Celtic inhabitants of Britain, about 300 b.o., and gave 
their name to it.^ 


2 . Classical notices. — Caesar writes that the 
interior of Britain is inhabited by those said tradi- 
tionally to have been born in the island itself, and 
the sca-coast by those who had crossed over from 
the Belgie. The latter cultivated the land ; most 
of the interior tribes did not, but lived on flesh and 
milk and were clad in skins. Ail the Britons 
dyed themselves with woad. Ten and even twelve 
of them had wives in common, brothers with 
brothers, fatiiers with sons; the children were 
held to be oilkpring of him who first espoused the 
virgin.^ 

Does the last statement refer to all the Britons or only to the 
interior tribes? Zimmer holds that the reference to ‘all the 
Britons* is a parentliesls, and that the account of the interior 
tribes is resumed with this btatement as bo marriago. The 
interior tribes were presumably Picte, possibly Qoidels ; Cfesar’s 
account of their promiscuity is probably wortdilesa 5 (b».® 


Gicsar knew nofcliing of the tribes to the north, 
who were certainly Pictish. His ‘ interior tribes ’ 
may iiave Ijeen Piets or Goidels, though theGoidels 
are thought by some to have first come to Britain 
from Ireland from the 2nd cent, onwards. If the 
Piets were a Celtic people, there must also have 
been aboriginal tribes separate from or mingled 
with them. 

The northern tribes first came into notice during 
the time of Agricola’s invasion. Tacitus calls 
them collectively Caledonii, and in his opinion 
their red hair and large limbs pointed to a Ger- 
manic origin. Some of their tnbes fought from 
I Rhys and D. Brynmor- Jones, TM WtUh PmjU, p. 78; J. 
Ix>fch, Lee Paris, 1018, i 278. 

» The WeUh People, p 70, SeotU^ Mevim, xriiL 1S4 f. 

8 A. ^Maobalu, An Mtymotogiml DieUmiWV cf ike Gaelic 
einmtage‘^^J,% * Britslia/ ed, W* F. Skene, The Bighlanders 0 / 
ScoUmM, Excursus, p. 88 L 
4 V. 14. 

5H. Zimmer, ‘Pictish Matriarchy,' in Leabharnm Glmnth 
ed. G. Henderson, p. 22. 
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chariots, like the southern Britons. They had 
tribal asseinhiies, ratified "with sacred rites. 
Calgacus, their leader against the Koraans, speaks 
of their harvests — ^^vhicli |)uints to cultivatetl iands j 
and of their wives and children, without any refer- 
ence to promiscuity. Tacitus makes no reference 
to the custom of painting their bodies.^ On the 
w'hoie, his Caledonians seem to dilfer hut little 
from the southern tribes akin to the Gauls. Pto- 
lemy^ next describes the various inhabitants of 
Britain aceoxding to tribal gi'otips. 

South of the Forth and the Olycle were the Otadhii and 
Oadeni on the east, and on the west the Selgoveo, No% antaa, and 
Daninonn, the last extending to near the Tay. On the east 
coast, north of the Tay, were the Yenicones and Tiexali ; west 
of these were the Vauoiiiagi, then the Caledonii and Epidii, 
Along the west coast were the Cerones, Creones, CarnonaciB, 
and Canni, sepaiated from the Caledonii by the JOecantse, To 
the north were the Lugi, Smortae, and Cornavii. 

Piolcmy*s tribes to the north of tiie Forth and 
the Tay correspond to Tacitu.H’s Caledonii, the 
name of the largcht gioiip -with whom the Komans 
came in contact having been given to all the tribes. 
These may be regaialed as Piets, since their posi- 
tion corresponds to that of the Piets dc.seribed by 
Bede.^ Possibly some of the tiibcs south of the 
estuaries (Helgovfe, Novaritxe) may also have been 
Pictish, By c. 20S tlie tribes had apparently united 
into two groups, for Dio Cassius speaks of the two 
nations of the Caledonii and I^Iaiatai into wlileh 
the names of the otlier.s w'cre merge<i.'^ The 
Maiatai lived in the flattfsh region north of the 
northern Homan wall, and perhaps derived their 
name from ‘ a plain.* They dwelt in that 

part of Hcotland which, according to Ptolemy, had 
tieeii occupied by the northern portion of the 
BamiKiiiii, Dio says that these tribes neglected 
agriculture, but had cattle, and lived on milk, the 
produce of the chjLse, and fruits, but never ate 
lish. They had hor»e» and chariots, and fought 
with shieltl, sw’ord, spear, and dagger {? a dirk). 
They had community of 'women, and their pro- 
geny were reared m the joint tdfspring of each 
small community. They had a certain food a 
small piece of which sulhced a man for .scviiral 
days. They would also run into morasses up to 
the neck and live there several days without eat- 
ing.® According to IJerodian, they jmnedured 
(tatued) their botlies in the forms of ammale, and 
w’ent naked, the better to sliow the ornamenta- 
tion.® 

Eumenius, who first mentions the Piets by name, 
says that Constantius Chlorus in A.D. 3(10 defeated 
the Caledonii and other Piets/ Tlie trite are 
again summed up comprehensively as Piets in the 
notices of the invasion of Eomaii Britain between 
the walls b^^them and the Bcoti horn Ireland or 
Wales in a.B. 360, and In 364 when Piets, Heots, 
Saxons, and Atecotti Invaded Bonian Britain from 
dillerent directions. When Themlosius came to 
the rescue* the Piets are described as consisting 
of two divisions, Biealedonm and Yerturiones, 
doubtitsss the equivalents of the Caledonii and 
Maiatai,® 


Khy» h»« »hC5wn that YerturlouM fe the form oi a Celtic 

word which anpt'ara later aa the name of the Pictlish dhstdefc of 
*tlie men of Fortrenu ^ (Sirathcarn acd MosteJI:!i), Fortreim i$ 
probably the gen. of Fortrm or Folrtrlu, which agaja Is found 
in Fothreve (Rlnrcw aodl OlaokimnniuQi). On the whole, this 
corresponds to the region of tlie Maiatah IhcaJedonje suKgests 
the people of the two Chiedonfas -the regions divided by Wi® 
lochs from Inverness to Fort William.® Of, Ptolemy name for 
the oceiui to the westof Bootod, AovjjifoAjjSoVcov. 

Glamliau says that Theodosias drove the Picte 
Into their own region of Thule ; the Scots retired 
to Ireland, the Bmom to the Orkneys, while he 
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drafted the Atecotti into the Eoman ai my.^ Pkts 
and Scots returned to the attack in A.p. 387 ami 
in later years, when the Romans had finally left 
Britain. The Piets, however, did not continue to 
hold the land south of the Fortli and the Tay, 
except partially in the district known as Manaw 
or Manann, where, later, Piets, ^ Scots, Saxons, ami 
Brythons mingled, and possibly in Galh^w ay, 
w’here they may have been indigenous. 

Maiiaw or Manana included liie western part of Mid!oU,tfia, 
Linlithgow, part of Siirlmi 4 ''hirt* (where the name survives in 
Blauiannan), and apparently Clackmannan, which also presv^rv vs 
the name. The part south of the Forth was known to the 
Welsh aa Manaw^ of the Oodoriin {« Ptolemy’s Votadini), to 
distinguish it from the lale of Man or Manaw.S 

Khys regards the invading ficotti from Ireland who 
the Piets from A.n. 300 onvvaids as themselves Picti'^h, in}%c 1 
with Celtic Goidels. They were the Oruitlmi of tllsscr or I) ihii 
Araule. Their name is cognate with Welsh y.yuthft a ciithng, 
carving, or sculpture— hence the men who were scarred or 
tatued. This name may have been en them by the Br> { I mnir 

Cells, and Latini'^ed as Bcotti, The later bcotssvho suUh'd m 
Argyllbluro came from another Irish Pi<*ti«b dit*tn«d, Pdriudu, 
which name they giive to their new habitat s Zumuer also re- 
gards the Bcottl and Atfcotti as non-Aryan peo}ibi of Ircbt^'d, 
conquered by the Irish Cehs.-i Macbam regauK the iSodti 
(lohleN, and their name as UoidehcM.* tatued men/ <hu'h .s 
* to lop oil/ O. Ir- satthaim. * It was th< ir tts\ u name for tiain* 
seh es.’ 5 Bkeite also regards them as dibtinct ii « s - 1 he Piets, and 
their region of Palriada in Ireland aa one of then » ^rhesfcmdtle* 
menfcs among the Lister 

The Aterottl wu*re a nmi-Celtic folk, the Picta of Ualloway, 
Bedc'a Mduan, and possd4y Ptolemy's Novantin and Sejgm.v. 
Their name meaiiB ‘ the old or ancient rave/ Xnis m 
opinion.? Skene regauled them as a people from Irclaml s* tip d 
in Dalniida, but later conb\<lered them os inhabiting the district 
between the lioinan aall8,« 


After the gettlemeiifc of the Scots in Dalrimla, 
which they took from the Fiel» eiiily in th(‘ dfh 
cent,® and the Saxon invasioiH the Pict*^ or t *alc- 
doniauH occupied all Scothmd muth of the Fiitln 
of Forth and ex(‘ept the reiriou of Arj^iylFhire 
and, later, the W, lHh*.s. Tin.y partially occupied 
the (litstriotof Jilanaw, and wereporhaps &\m found 
in Galloway. The remainder of Boiuhern Scotland 
wad occupied by Brythonn ami Saxons.^^ 

3 . Traditions about the Ficta.— In aeeordanre 
with a tendeney In niedimval Celtic leireudn to 
connect niees, tribe.*?, or heioea with classical or 
Biblical pei>oiiag:eH and regions, the I’icta ’were 
derived from Scythia, The Wekli tradition, as 
found in the Jirut of Layamon, repie^’cnts the 
Picta as coming from Scythia witli thmr king 
Kotlerie to Alban (Scotland), w’hero they were 
defeated and Er^^lericf ’was ahtin. Their conquerorb, 
the Britons, pave them a district in Ireland (Caifch- 
nws, aeeorihng to Layamon), but refused them 
their daughters in marriage. Hence they obtaimHl 
women of the thvdyi (GoldelH) from Ireland, Their 
dejscemhints are tue Scots or the Gwydyl FlUditi 
(»(joidelic Fhtta), who now' through uicko wonnm 
8 |>eak Ireianira H|mech/® 

The Irish trmLtkm is found in three forms. In 
one of thcae the children of Clkom {(hfbnuH), mm 
of Ercol (Hercules), took jHiKsession of the Ork»(?ys. 
Thence they ware dis|>ermjd, but Oniithne 
t!ie north of Britain, and his seven sona-- Caith, 
Ca, Oirlg, Fib, Fidaeh, Fotla, and Fortrenn— 
divided the land into aa many parts. Five othera 
Jvlib 20 ; el. Jwias, sdw Jmdm. 1$. % for the AfcctyAtIfn 
0 ««b 
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of the Cruithneach went to France, and there 
founded Pictavis. Thence they came to Enn, but 
were driven forth.^ In the second form of the 
tradition the Cruithneach, children of Gleoin, came 
from Thrace. After building Pictavis, they came 
to Ireland, and helped Crimthann, king of Leinster, 
to expel the Tuatha Fidhba, Drostan, their Druid, 
ordered that the wounded should bathe in the milk 
of seven score white cows, and the poison of the 
weapons would not hurt them. They now gained 
power in Ireland, but Heremon drove them out, 
iving them as wives the widows of the men 
rowned when the Milesians came to Ireland. 
They now acquired Alban (Scotland). Some, 
however, remained in Ireland. Spells, charms, 
and omens are attributed to them. The metrical 
version of this legend says that they acquired their 
name ‘Picti* fiom tatuing their fair skins, and 
that on being given wives they swoie that from 
the mother should descend the right to the sove- 
reignty.^ A third account says that Cruithnechan 
went over from the sons of Mile (in Ireland) to 
the Britons of Forlrenn to light the Saxons, and 
remained there. Wives were obtained from Ire- 
land, Cruithnechan swearing by heaven, earth, 
sun, and moon that the regal succession siiould 
always be on the mother’s side.® 

The preface to the 10th cent. Pictish Chronicle 
says that the Piets are so called from picto corporQf 
because they are marked with various Hgures made 
by iron points with pigments. The Scots are so 
called because they come from Scythia, or because 
they are descended from Scotta, queen of the 
Scots, Pharaoh’s daughter. They came to Ireland 
in the fourth age of the world, the Britons having 
come to Britain in the third age. The people of 
Scythia have white hair — hence they are called 
Alhani—- and from them the Piets and Scots origin- 
ate. Cniidne, father of the Piets dw'elling in this 
island, reimed 100 years, and had seven sons — 
Fib, Fidacii, Fioclaid, Fortrenu, Got, Ce, and Cir- 
einn.* 

Gildas, who appears to regard the region north 
of the Forth and the Tay as an island, mentions 
the Piets as a * transmarine ’ people who, with the 
Scots, invaded Koman Britain. They came from 
the north-north-east {*ab aquiione’), the Scots 
from the west- north-west (* a circio ’). When they 
were ultimately driven from the region between 
the walls, they settled in the north of the island.'^ 
Nennius bungs the Piets from the Orkneys, whence 
they occupied a third of Britain up to his own day.® 
Beae brings them from Sej^thia to Ireland, whence 
the Scots directed them to Britain (where they 
inhabited the northern part, the Britons being in 
possession of the southern), giving them wives on 
condition that, when any difhculty should arise, 
they should choose a king from the female royal 
race rather than the male~~a custom observed 
among the Piets ‘ to this day.’ ^ 

The origin of the Piets from Scythia or Thrace 
is purely mythical, and the stories of how they 
obtained wives may be regarded as equally so — an 
setiological myth to account for the Pictisii succes- 
sion. The Goidelie name for the Piets being 
Cruithne, an eponymous Cruithne was regarded as 
their ancestor, while the seven districts into which 
Scottish Fietavia or Cruithentuaith was divided 
supplied names to most if not all of his mythical 
sons — Fib i Fife and Fothreve j Forfcrenn : Fort- 
renn (Stratheara and Menteith)j Fodlaj Atholl 
(Athfoitle) and Gowrie; Oircenn: Maghcircin— 

1 Irish additions to Nejinius (Sheno, Okronicie$t p, 2Bf.\ 
s /t. pp. 40. »ih.p.4S. 

4/6. p, 8f. This is perhaps derived from the Orhima of 
Isidore of Seville, ix, 2. 108, who gives ‘Sooti’ for ‘Hafci* to 
explaining' the ongin of the name from tafeumg. 

» de MmiMo J$rumnia^ i. 11, 10. 


Mearns and Angus ; Gait ; Caithness (Cathenesia). 
Fidach and Ce have no nominal equivalents. 

The regions unaccounted for are Mar and Buchan, and 
Moray, Argyll being included in Dalriada. The legend must 
therefore have arisen after the occupation of Dalnada by the 
Scots. 

The fact that there were Cruithni, or Piets, both 
in Ireland and in Scotland may account for the 
vaiying traditions of their coming first to Ireland 
or first to Scotland. One tradition says that both 
Ii ish and Scottish Cruithni were governed by the 
same kings to the number of thirty.^ 

4, Who were the Piets?— Rhys regards the 
Piets as the non-Aryan (Ivernian) aborigines, dis- 
possessed by the incoming Goidels, whose language 
they adopted, although they greatly outnumbered 
them. The Goidels were, however, profoundly 
modified by tliem in language, race, and customs. 
Having diiven the Ivei'mans before them, they 
later made common cause with them against the 
invading Brythons. Hence there was an amalga- 
mation of the Goidelie and Ivernian elements, and 
Hhe term Goidelie should strictly be confined to 
the mixed population of Aryan and non- Aryan 
language in posses.sion of the country when the 
Brythons arrived.’^ Before Pictish, or Ivernian, 
died out, it was ‘ loaded with words borrowed from 
Celtic ’ — Goidelie and Bry thonic— but it also modi- 
fied Celtic vocabulary and continued the syntax of 
its own speech. ® Zimmer also regards the northern 
Celts as having become Goidelie in speech at an 
early peiiod, while the southern Piets adopted 
Brythonic speech.'^ 

The traces of alleged Pictish (nou-Celtic) speech are scanty, 
but Rhys profaned to find them in the Ogam inscriptions of 
the north, and at first equated itj with Ba8<|ue—an opinion after- 
wards abandoned. But he still adhered to the theory of its 
non- Aryan character, and continued to challenge the upholders 
of the Picta as Celtic to prove that the punctuated Ogam 
inscription at Lunasting in Shetland is Celtic: ‘Tfcocuhetts- 
ahehbtmnnn-bccvvevv-nehhtonn.* The challenge seems a safe 
one, for, as Lang says, it is ‘ not merely non-Aryan, hut non- 
human ! or not correctly deciphered.’ ® 

Rhys also finds non- Aryan traces in Celtic 
nomenclature, and, assuming totemism to be non- 
Aryan, argues as to its existence from names like 
MacCon, * Hound’s son’ — the name of a legendary 
prince whose rule extended from Ireland to Britain. 
Hence ‘MacCon may, perhaps, be regarded as 
representing the whole non-Celtic race of these 
islands.’ Totemism, hoAvever, may have been 
Aryan, and a personal name is not evidence of 
clan totemism. He also argues for the non- Aryan 
<5haracter of the Piets from their custom of sixcces- 
sion through the mother, traces of which he also 
finds in the names and relationships of Irish and 
Welsh mythology.® Zimmer accepts the Pictish 
succession through the female line, as well as the 
classical references to promiscuity in the Celtic 
region, and incest incidents in Irish saga, as point- 
ing to non-Aryan marriage relations. In the case 
of the sagas, the Celtic invaders of Ireland being 
in a minority, the aboriginal customs would not he 
changed at once, and have left their impress in 
legends.'^ 

Skene’s whole theory of the history of the Picta 
is connected with Ms opinion that there were two 
divisions of them, eventually distinguished as 
northern and southern Piets, This is based on 
Bede’s statement that the northern Piets were 
separated from those of the south by ‘steep and 

1 ‘Tract on the Ficto,’ Skene, Chronieles. p. 820. 

3 0. H. Bead, Guide to the Antiq, of the Bronze Age^ JBrst, 
Mmmm. London, 1904, p. 82. 

8Bhys, OdUeMtakiS pp. 2631., 268 L, 276, FeM BeopU, 
pp. IBL.iO. 
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t Ptqo, Bm, AnUq, BeotlmA, xrviL (18921 26S«., xxxii, (18983 
$24 £f,; A. Lang, of Seotlmd^ jBdiitour^ 10OQ, I 498. 
For an attempted translation see Kicholson, 
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rugged mountains,^ but such a clisUnctiou as 
Slcene asserted is probably fallacious. His 

* northern Piets ’ were Gaelic in race and language ; 
the ^southern Piets’ were also Gaelic, but, the 
Damnoiiii between the Forth and the Tay, who 

* belonged to the Cornish variety of the British 
race,’ having been incorporated with them, they 
introduced a Biitish (Cornish) element into their 
language. The Bamnonii are the Britons of 
Fortrenn.® 

Skene's arguments for the Piets as Goidelic in race and 
language may be summarized as follows, (a) The Wel‘^h deslg* 
nation for the Piols, Gwjclyl Ffiehii, shows that, smoe all 
Qoidels were cuUed Gwyd>l by the Welsh, the Piets were thus 
assigned to that race. The term, however, is not an early one, 
nor is Pftchti the regutar rendering of Picti in Welsh.*^ (h) 8 t. 
Oolumba ’8 occasional but not constant use of an infcrrprt^ter 
while preaching to Pints was necessary because the difference 
between Pictish and Irish resembled tliat ijetwten Brekm or 
Ciornlsh and Welsh, wduch are not always mutually iutellufible. 
The difference may none the less rather have rcfeeinbled tliat 
between Iri-^h and Wei^ii (c) Gaelic was spoken in Oallowa> 
at a late dav, ami in the 12th cent. Itichard of Hexham and 
Reginald of inirham called the Itallwegians Piets.'* As to this 
it shouUl be noted that there was an early BrytUoiilc element 
in Galloway, hut the dihtnct had been overrun by Goiih'ls, 
which accounts for the predomumnt'e of Gaelic there. The 
name Picte may have been given to them by those Kndish 
writers on afi^bunt of the peculiarity of their language. 
(d) Many Pictish personal names in the lists of kings are of 
Irish form; others show a mivture of Brythonic, GatTic, and 
Teutonic Tfie last is ac‘*ounted for by the away of the Angles 
over the Piiis in certain dintncts; the Brythomn element came 
from the ‘ Bnious of Fortrenn * (the Dainnonii), w’ho npoke a 
dialect akin to Cornish, (e) When the place-naiaes are studiiHi 
according to strict rule, Hie generic show no Cymric 

element in the distrh'ts ofsiupied by the Piets. Thus * Pen ' 
does not occur north of Forth and GI 3 de. {/) Legend attributes 
a Goidehe speech to the Picta, acquired b\ them from the 
Irish v\oine!i whom they married.*^ Thm, however, only 
suggests that the Piets once spoke some otlier language, or 
perhaps some other Oeltie dialect. 

XiehoGun ih aleu of opinion that Piciish wuh a 
language virtually iduntival with Irish. He hoUi«, 
however, that the h>s> of Hido*Kiin>pean p wm 
comparatively late in <»oidelie dia!e<‘tB - Pictavian, 
Se(|uanian, llelgic, Menapiaii, proto-In.sli^ amt 
proto-Pictinh— but that p wa-s lont m literary or <thi 
Irish. P in Celtic Kpeeeh h therefon* not always a 
mutated qu or h, Init may be original and a sign of 
<xoidelic occupatitm. Hihular Pirti-h, like Piefavian 
in Gaul, was a GoideHe dialect with p pre-iorved to 
insUiric tinns, Highlatid (vaelk* Is de-eended from 
PkHsh, nob from tiie Iridi spotsdi of tlie Balriioiio 
BcotH, vvdio dkl not eom|uer the Ficte. The woid 
^Pief m derived from a root Hatu,’ with 

I K ^ prenerved. He alw hoidk that the Btdgi 
were Goidelsi, ami are found not only in Gaul and 
Britain, but alao in Htdand. Tliey are the Fir 
BolgH of 1ri‘-h legend, and, with the Fir jDomnann 
<s=the Damiionii) aial Fir Gal4oin (Plots), were 
Goidels who preserved /?. Tin* Kymrjor Brythonk 
of other wn1 era— Gaulish, Welsh, ’Coria-^fi, and 
Breton— were the hrst Chdtb anivala in Ibltain. 
Then came tbeOoidels, who drove the Kymry into 
the interior in pre-Uonuin times, where later 
Cg^ar found them.® If, however, ilm order of 
oceupation- the oppodt© of that usually arveptetl 
— m true, it Is ditlivuit to account for the prenence 
of Gohlelie Ficts in Hvotland, wdiere mwumably 
the Ivymry would have retireil before tnoin. 

Whatever may i>ff .said of thwe viewi^, it is certain 
that neither Bkene nor HicholHon aulhdently facea 
the fact that, nghtly or wrongly, tlie early noticew 
of the regard them m dlileringfrom theBcot^ 
in origin, language (dialect), and tlm matter of the 
kingHhip. 

I Be<k, m fib 4 . « amu smumiP, i m , 

5 Haclmiri, in Bkens^s p. 403; Ehyt, 

Skeue umiiisaihs that th^ language o^f Glldw shows that 
S*ii rsrviualiiHi in the rB^iou lietwccu ths walls tbs last 
incurs, mi, and that Rsde’s J^idiwrlan of 0,illoway 

p. eviii, C^ltits StmirnitP, 1. im. 

8 Mkvtitq Fmr Anci^n^ I^m^ks ^ Wni*% I eh, 7ff., Celtic 

h imn, 

hokt»», Kdiie M&mrehfs, p. IlOf, 


Some %vriters are of opinion that no Goidei 
occupied Britif^h soil except fr^mi Belaud. Mac- 
bain regards the Piets, the Caledonii of Tacitus, 
the Pietanoi of Pytheas, as the hrst Celtic in* 
(jomer.s to Britain, c. 600 B.O. They were ‘a 
Cel tic* speaking people, whose language diltered 
IkjDi from Brittonic and {huhdic, but at the sanie 
time only diiFeied dialectically from the Gaulish 
and Brittonic tongues.’ Their language, unlike 
Goidelic, w'as of the p class of Celtic speech, 
and they were driven west and north iiy the 
incoming Belgi. They were tlius abori- 

gine*. of the interior. 

ila.diaiu shows that SkenoVpIiilologl' al arguiaeutH for FiCiSHlt 
^s:Goi<h‘Uo are defective. Kede apeaks of the d aleets 

or iaiiguages sjioken in Bntim-thohe of tm* Auges 
Pict8, Hoots, and liitins. Pictish was thim 4 nt fruiii both 
Biythonic and tJaelic. Again, the I’rudiini of Tbr^r UiiTO 
PiCti&h incomers from Scotland who had be* mm* thrju* f*|ff'ak* 
ing. The Irish looked ufxm them as a dub tout from 

tlimnselvcs. The dassiral names from the lT{.“*ti area are 
niamh Celtic, and n third of them are nearer Lnthm’irthan 
Gadelie, The lists of Pjcti^h kings ar*' ‘d^mjedlv Lrifijih in 
phonetics.’ Place namcH m the Pietish region, e\« hiding the 
Isles, Caithness, atul Huthtrland, which arc Urgely show 
a veneer of Gaelic, since the Scots imjHwal tleor Ufegmigc m 
W'ell as their rule on l!i« Piets, but they are ' verj different from 
names on Gadelic ground —I reland and Palr,ada/ ^Tbe pre* 
fixes aWr and pcf, unknown to Gadehc, are found from Hulher* 
land fef> the Forth.* The fomer Is often snperfeah'd by tiaellc 
imrr, the latter by bailf.^ Skene rej^arded nbpr, »ml 

euinher or cummer m originally common to both blanches of 
the Celtic language, reUmed in some dialecte, obtiolele in 
others ;“** but it m surely significant that atfcr doe« not occur te 
Argjll (Dalrlada). 

< )tiier Celtic scholars, Wiiulistdi ® aud Btokes, 
regard Pictish as Biythoidr rather than 
Goidciie. Httikes, after collecting and examining 
all tiie known Pictish wonin doun to the perind of 
the Idsh atmaliKts, comes to the folliAung con- 
clii.Hicm t 

‘The foregoing lint id names and w^ords contains much that 
fs snll ob'^uire ; hut on the whole it hIiowh that Ph teh, m% far M 
r«„g.irdH ha yocalndaiy, is an Indn-Ktm»pea« and MixeN-ially 
tAdr le speech. Its phoiietnii, so fw lui we mn Mctrtain them, 
resemble of Welsh rather Hiatt of Irish/'* 


B’Arboia de Jubamville idcntihcB the Cmitimi 
of Irish legend, who fought against the Fir Fidg% 
with the Bnganfces, a BntjHii Irilte lovatt?d by 
Ptolemy also ill the Kouth-east of f relaud. Their 
Druid Tr<»vtan has a name aidu to Unit of the 
Artlmriau 'riistaii. The Fir Kidgaan^ the Munami, 
a trilie identical with the Belgie ^lemipii. The 
Brigautes, inhabitants of Biitaln Hbydvnj, were 
eallmi Cruifehnis»Pritankos, bjthehdsh.^ 

Where philological experts are ©0 much divld^ 
on the question of language, it is clear that It 
cannot be regarded as settled. If, however, the 
PIcts were a mnA ’eltk race, they eoukl not have 
remained so iiniiuxed with tludr Ikdlicf conqumorH 
as Kliys’s theory demands. And, ngaln, granting 
that the}" \vi*re Ueltie-dloidtdieor BryUmnk— suelt 
incoming UdtH must have been nunienraJly small 
compared with existing alawiginal tubes, \Gdi*b 
wouitl again lm|dy a mixiura of races. WhaT ver 
the Pkts were, it"appear« certain that they either 
adopted or retainc»| (kdtie npeech. 

5. Piefish customs* -{«t) Puhifim/ and iatuing. 
— Ga?mr says that all the Britons ilyeal themaelvek 
with woad ;® and Herod Ian my^ of tlm ii0rtheni 
trlla;H(the Piets) that they tatued thmns^dv^jfi with 
eulmired de^!|tnB and tlgurcH of animals of all 
kinds, ami did not wear clothing, fa onler tliat 
tlieae migftit l>e seanA T!ie custom h also ascriW! 
to them by 0«aM Miu'Firblfi aaan explanation of 

I Macludn, fa Skene*» Bi§hlander»% p. Tmm. ^jt Hi# 

^ik *V#s!. 4^ xh Wi ff, 

s mie L m, 

ia Emh ftndi Grfil>«r, Aihjfymim 

* ‘LingHl«H« Talaeof Hie lr!»h Ana»l»,* Tmm. ^ Pki^^ 
lit 

^ H. d’Arliola de JuWnviht, Zm 110*, pp, 

m ; ef. i>t imtMa, do. 19m, p, 87. 
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their name: a Cruithneach, or Piet, is one who 
takes the forms, or of beasts, birds, and 

fishes on Ins face and body. This probably repre- 
sents a tradition in Ireland. Far earlier Isidore of 
Seville explains the name Scotti as derived from 
their custom of tatuing, and this explanation of 
the name Picti is given in the Pictish Chronicle 
(see § 3 ). Tatuing may have been common to all 
Celtic tribes at one time, and Claudian personifies 
Britain as a woman with tatued cheeks.^ Faces 
depicted on Gaulish coins have marks on them 
which appear to be tatu marks.^ Probably no 
great distinction need be drawn between painting 
and tatuing. Among other peoples these customs 
are ornamental, are used to produce a frightful 
appearance, or have totemistic significance. Her- 
oaian and Csesar associate the British custom with 
the first two of these respectively, but they were not 
likely to connect it with totemism if that existed 
in Britain. There is no reason to believe that 
tatuing was peculiar to the Piets among British 
tribes. 

( 6 ) DescRut tliToxigh womm . — The community of 
women ascribed by Caesar to all the British tribes 
(or, according to Zimmer, to those of the interior), 
by Dio to the Caledonians, by Strabo to the Irish 
(along with incest), and by the interpolator of 
Solinus to the people of Thule (Shetland), and, in 
the Hebrides, to the king, who was not allowed to 
possess a wife, but borrowed such women as he 
wauled, is regarded by Rhys^ and Zimmer^ as a 
non-Aryan practice among people in Scotland and 
Ireland who were not Celts, ie, the Piets, and as 
explaining the peculiar Pictish law of succession 
through women. Macbain also regards this suc- 
cession as non-Aryan, but adopted by the Piets 
(Celts) from the aborigines whom they conquered.® 
It is, however, most unlikely that the Piets, 
whether Celtic or not, who had advanced beyond 
savagely and whose general customs differed but 
little from tho^e of known Celtic tribes, had such 
absolute community of women as these olassical 
WTiters describe. We may regard it (1) as fabu- 
lous, since it is difficult to see how a society based 
on the matriarehate could indulge in such promis- 
cuity as Ctesar’s words denote, or ( 2 ) as a mistaken 
interpretation of marriage customs with wliieli the 
Romans were unfamiliar. Nor need we suppose 
with Zimmer that promiscuity and incest inculents 
in Irish sagas are necc“^.sarily non -Aryan customs 
surviving after the Celtic conquest. They have 
parallels in all mythologies and all societies. As 
to the Pictish succession with which these customs 
are said to be connected, we find from the lists of 
Pictish kings that brothers by the same mother 
succeeded each other — *not an unusual feature in 
male succession ’ ® — but no son succeeded his father, 
who was sometimes a foreigner. When brothers 
failed, the succession went to a sistePs son or to 
the nearest male relative on the female side. This 
explains Bedels statement cited above (§ 3 ). Bede 
does not make the succession through women 
absolute ; succession through males took place up 
to a certain point. All this has been explained as 
an instance of the matriarehate, and therefore non- 
Aryan. Dang, however, notes that words exist in 
Greek denoting kinship on the mother’s side,’ It 
has also perhaps been assumed too hastily that 
the evidence points to the matriarehate. In 
northern Welsh law, when a woman married a 
stranger, her son bad a right to the inheritance of 
her father, because Hhe stranger, entering the 

1 Xn 1 Com* BtUich, ii. 247 f. ; cf. Ms reference to the tatued 
%urea fading from the cheelc of the dying Piet. 

2 Nicholson, p, 150, and in Mr esffiscjW Phikl&giej 

m. [10001 S32. 

» cdm p. m. ^ p. 27 . 

5 ©tonrmis, Skene’s Mighlmders^ p. 401, 

6 Skene, Cklti 0 i, 28$. 7 MiH* of BMomAf L i. 


family, brought to it strength, and the nephew, 
son of the stranger, became the continuator of the 
grandfather, in some sort his son.’ ^ In Ireland by 
special favour right of inheritance was given to 
a daughter’s or sister’s son bom of a stranger. 
Accordingly, d’Arbois de Jubainville explains 
Bede’s statement by the astonishment caused to 
Anglo-Saxons by the law of inheritance allowed 
by Celtic custom in the case of sons of daughters 
in concurrence with their cousins, sons of sons. 
Tlie Piets had not a law of inheritance differing 
from that of the Irish or Welsh, and the facts do 
not require to be explained by the matriarehate.^ 
Already, too, the importance of the sister’s son is 
seen in ancient Celtic history, where, in 400 B.c., 
King Ambicatus placed each of his sister’s sons at 
the head of an army, the one conquering Bohemia, 
the other N. Italy.® D’Arbois de Jubainville’s 
explanation, however, hardly covers the anomalies 
of the list of Pictish kings, if that is to be regarded 
as in any way authentic. In Irish and Welsh 
sagas, where divine groups are called after the 
mother, or where gods and heroes have often a 
matronymic, while the father’s name is omitted, 
we may have something analogous to the Pictish 
succession — some custom perhaps akin to the 
matriarehate,^ But this is so deeply embedded in 
Celtic myth that we can hardly imagine that it is 
all borrowed from hypothetical non-Celtic custom, 
as Rhys maintained.® 

60 Religion of the Piets. — Neither the classical 
observers nor the biographers of saints who 
laboured among the Lhetish tribes discuss the 
native religion. As far as the latter are concerned, 
Ailred in his Life of St. Ninian speaks of the 
southern Piets worshipping deaf and dumb idols ® 
— a vague statement. Adanman speaks of the 
northern Piets as possessing Druids who extolled 
their own gods as more powerful than the God of 
the Christians.’ Their magical acts reseinhle those 
ascribed to Irish Druids, and Adanman does not 
appear to know any difference between Piclish and 
Celtic Druids. He refers to the fountain which St- 
Columba found in Pictiand, ‘ famous among this 
heathen people and worshipped as a god,’ The 
saint blessed it and caused ‘ the demons ’ to depart 
from it for ever.® The cult of %velK was eoiumon 
among the Celts and is almost universal. If the 
Piets were a Celtic folk, their religion may be 
estimated from what is known of Celtic religion 
elsewhere (see art. Cklts), Bede says t)iat the 
southern Piets, Le, those tribes dw'clling in the 
region irnnicMl lately noith of the Forth, were con- 
verted to Christianity by St. Ninian.® This must 
have been about the beginning of the 6 fch century. 
The tribes beyond these, the so-called northern 
Piets, were converted by St. Coiumba and his 
followers. Coiumba encountered the Druids of 
King Brude at Inverness, and preached to and 
baptized the king and many of his people in the 
latter half of the 6 th century.^® 

7 . Later history of the Piets.— The history of 
the Ficts fiom tlie 7th cent, to the time of Kenneth 
MacAlpin is one of internecine feuds, strife with 
the Scots of Dalxiada and with the Angles. The 
usual view has been that eventually Kenneth 
MacAlpin, king of the Dalriadie Scobs, overcame 

1 D’Arbois de JubaitivMe, i#a ceZiwte, Pans, 1005, 

p.70. 

2 Ib, p. 50 ; of. art, iKEKRitAKOK (Oelfcic), vol, vU, p. 

8^ livy, V. 84. 

* J. A. MacOulIoob, 2%e Mdigion cf the Amient Celts, Edin- 
bowh, 1011, p. 222. 

8 RBj'saud Brynmor-Joaes, Welsh People, pp, 15, $6f, 

6 Ailred, ldf& o/N. Ninian (‘ Historiam of Scotland* J3erle0, 
V.), Edinburgh, 1874, p, 15. 

7 Adamnau, JAfs of S Coiumba (‘Histonana of Scotland* 
series, vi ), Eldinburgb, 1874, bk. i. cIi. 27, bk. ii, ohas. $8, 85. 

Sib. bk. ii. oh. 11. 

» Bede, BB ui. 4 ; cl. Ailred, loc, cit 
10 Bede, BB iii. 4 ; Adamnan, petsmn. 
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fche Piets, and ruled over them as king of the 
Scots, or, according to the 10 th cent. Fictish 
Chronicle, extirpated them— an obviously absurd 
statement. But Skene, following Pinkerton to 
some extent, maintained that Aengiis MacFergua, 
the Picti&h king from 731 to^ 761 , defeated the 
Scots and took Balriada, wliich now became a 
Pictisli province. In 832 Alpin, of Scottish race 
by paternal descent, but, as his name shows, a 
Piet by maternal descent, as king of tbe^ Scots 
fought the Piets and was defeated. His son 
Kenneth eventually obtained the throne of the 
Pietish kingdom. This was not the result of a 
foreign invabion. The events are rather to be 
regarded as a war of succession ; Alpin and 
Kenneth had a claim through maternal descent to 
the throne and were supported in that by a jmrty 
among the Piets and by the remains of the Scots 
of Baliiada. The Piets, a Gaelic^speaking peojde 
like the Scots, were not conquered, and suHeK'd 
no change of language. There was a more or less 
silent revolution, a mere matter of succession 
according to Pietish law, and the modern High- 
landers represent the older Piets. ^ KiehoLstm 
urges similar views, and points to the unsubstantial 
nature of the evidence for a Scottish conquest of 
tlie Piets (the fact that Alpin and Kenneth are 
names borne previously by Fictish, never by 
Dalriadic, kings), to the improbability of the 
Pietish nation being conquered by their Scottish 
Biilqects, as well as to the fact that the AnnaN 
still describe Kenneth and his successors as *rex 
Pictorum.’ Thus the position is somewhat ana- 
logous to the change which set James VL, a 
Scottish king, on the English throne. There was 
no conquest of the EngllSi in this case or of the 
Piets in the other case.^ These vieivs have been 
strongly combated by Maebain, who insists that 
the documents are not rightly handled, and that a 
wrong value is put upon some of them. He shown, 
e.g., that, though Aengus conquered Balriada, 
the Annals imseft this signiiicant rmt'O, ‘ wane of 
Aengus^s kingdom.* Vet the conque.st of the Pitdb 
cannot be clearly explained from <mr prc.^eiit 
materials. There had been dvmiHtic wars — 
attempts to bieak the Pietish rule of succc-'sion. , 
The Scots ivere agjjrcH.Hive, and superh^r in culture, 
and cvenlnally tlieir Gaelic speech both in Pictland 
and in Stratludydc ^ wiped out the original Pietish 
and BritishP® 

The prohlem involved here is entirely one of 
evidence drawn from obscure doennifUits and of 
probability, while the view ado[dc«! of the original ! 
Pietish tongue, Brythonic or Gohlclie, must ncrch* 
sarily allect the rmiltn. Whatever theory is 
follow’ed, it is certain that there muat be a large 
Picfcbih ailniixture among the Scottii^h people in 
the region north of the Forth. 

8. The Pkts in folk-traditiom-^With the disumf 
of their name in connexion wath actual pecqdeai, 
the * Piets ’ or ^ Pechts’ came to be aMociaieii In 
folk-tradition with megalithic remains and large 
building and with iiiyths of their origin. From 
being a histone folk, they became a mysterious 
people, more or less supernatural, and usually 
considered as of small stature. 


*PetM‘ In Shetland l» nmonyimm with ' dwarf i« 
Aberdeenshire *plcht' x&mm email persom* and te the south 
of Scotland the are regarded a* dwarfs, *iinc 0 wet 

bodies, bat terrible strong their immenw strength | 

aooessary on any theory of their having been able to I 
easily the large stones of archwjbgia .1 remains, etc., attdbutei | 
to them. Hence 0 . Maciiitehie regaj^ds the licts as a former 
dwarf race in Scotland, equivalent to the faWe# of popular 


I Crlfic Stotlan^^ i. 276 ff. » Hkholson, p. 80 . 

5 Eacbain, Extmrsns, in Skene’s pp, 4 m, 

Tram. &f th& Sttt, o/ InmrtmM, jol. ajt.. 

‘Bct 8 /in€hambers’s I^ndon, 1801 , rUl 167 1 

j* See an amusing Initance of tbk In Lockhart’s ^ Bir 
I (tlmr BmU, oh. 20, and Scott’s Pfrafe, note 1, 


belief i (see art. pAmY, § 6 ) That the IVt« were not a small race 
is proved by what Taatu<? 'J the nor is th/^re the 

felightesfc scrap of bistoneal ev'nh nee for tlie tlieory. The so- 
called ’Picte’ houses* or ’earth hours’— hjvv underground 
passages terminating in one or more chamherii need not 
Indicate that they' weie constructed or used h> |HYjpie of small 
stature. ^Tieir po'iition nece‘.hitatcd a count rr ted hm^ol; 
they were probably store-houses or hiding- pLires hke thos'** 
described b.y Tacitus ((rerm. lb) among the tlenwans of ii.s 
da 3 % and not regular dwell ing-placcH, sinr** thev are generallv 
associated with remains! of surface dwelimg.*, Jdcaltercfi 
over the Pietish area in Scotland, and perhajn of 
date, they may quite likely have lK*en conhtructcfj hy the 
Piets, in which case the tradition of their oiigin would he 
authentic. 

Generally speaking:, however, tha trafiition 
which ascribes all mysteriouHnr larjie striiffurcs to 
the Piets {e.ff., Gla>ji^o\v Catbmlnil) iin annlogfutiH 
to wide-spread tradition.s eKewhere in wliieh the 
origin of megaliths and colossal remains is 
to fairies, dwarfs, pants, the tlevil, Byeltipe^ etc. 

LiTBiiyTriiK. — The claHSh'al smirccs h.we bun. nhrmlt«i .« 
the arlh‘le ; the poifc-cla%i(*al Hourccs are collnd ihI m W. F. 
Skene, CVi/y.mcViJ a/ /Tr/'^, fitrunu'i'f'H f</ fht and 
other Eadn Mt'vutrmU c/ Kdiumirgh, I <7 

See also Bede, IIM; Nennius, Utd^fria Bnfvmtm, Irij^h 
verfiioii, ud. J, ll, Todd, Inibhn, tsf's. The ohmr suthor.f.^u 
are mainb' : G. Chalmers, Cakdmm, 8 vtdn., Loudon, IHur-lij ; 
T. limes, Enai/ on the Ancimt of North nf 

Britain m* Bcatiand, 2 vols*, lio. 172 ®, new td. in ’ The HiHorriuii 
of Scotland’ series, vui„ hklmhurgh, isrh; J. Pinkerton, An 
Enqnxry into the BtuL of Smtiand premlimj Makolm ///., 
ni'wed., 2 voK, Eiilnhurgh, IHN, IHnmtatvn m (he (trojin 
and Pr&jrr^^ of the .S‘r|fXiVinir or iinthi, London* 17 ^ 7 . Here 
lUfwiern works are; J. Loth, *Iie« Fietes d’Mirtfes le# 
r^ents,’ ^nnafrs de BretOiftu, vi. lllff , ; A. Maebahs* 
An Elymoloi}ical Dietiom^ of the Gaelte Htirlmg* 

lUlJ, Exeurmn ami notes in Skene, *Phe Hi(fhiawier$ of S'rot- 
land'^^iin, lU(i 2 ,paperb in 7 Vons . of theGnehcBtHriety o/Znifemr ^f ^ 
E, W, B. Nicholson, Kdtic Bnearche^^ lemdon^ IltOI ; J* Ehys, 
Celtic Iintuin\ do, 1 ® 08 , 'The Imjcriptions ami XAiigmuo^ of 
the Kortheru Pints/ Proc.o/the Soc. of Autiqnarieeo/ Bctdinml, 
xxvii, tiwrjj ‘Ju'UL, *A Eevised Atvmint of the Insi^riptim of 
the Northern Pints/ ih. x.vxd, flViiil Slit; J. Hhyg and D. 
Brynmor- Jones, Wekh People, lAindon, Uglo*, W. F. 
Skene, ChnmMee (see atxive). The F(mr Ancient cf 

Walee, Edinburgh, IMIS, The Biahlattderi^f 
lOdS, CiUtc BcottumV^i 6 vnis,, Kilinhurgh, IhUh i W. Stokes, 
' Linguistic Value of the Irish Annals/ ^Vans. of the Phihakmiiem 
BociHy, ill. (IBoB-tKIl ’ i(rk»dtisf!uT Spr,wjiH.uiat,'/ in vot. 

ii. <if F. C. A Fk-k’a Verykkhendn Hurt* ifotchtkr innoipr- 
man. SFmehen, Hottingen, ; W. O K Wmdisch, 

' KeUi*-<‘he Sprachen/ m Erseh and (irnltn -t j < ^ ; 

H. Zimmer, ’ IiasMutterrerbtdtr IMd* u.'/f* d eht dtrEat ? .oy- 
Bti'flun*j fur iiu'htfynntehirhte, IbHrii tr. in Ltn mr 

nan Cimnn, ed. t*. liendersun, Ltiinbur./n, 

J, A. MAPi’rLUH’H 

' PIETISM.— I* Use of the term. -flj PbdBm k 
UHwl ill a general nense to imikafe a iel 4 non.s iHtl- 
tuile of ilevutiimal feeling j pi) by lieiqw, liltachb 
am! others, the term in extemled to tjover all 
.similar t**iidemdc« duriniz the pa^t three eerifni ice ; 
(J) the ivtimau Gatholie 'pietintH* are the hrelhrmi 
and siHteig of the phniM and C'hn^tlan m-houk 
ffumded by MndmlaH flarrc, In IJ 7 '^, fur tlie iiiHtunv 
titm of giifH and Imy.n. 

Ab a pfoper iiamc, however, fin; Im'm Wlonpr^'< fo 
the iimuimerit whUhan»^e niuh-r Hpeimr towarik 
vluMi of tim ITtli vutinry. Like the term 
it wa>i yiiizinally In’Kimml In emt- 

tempt. 

a* The religious life of Germany at ^ the rise of 
the moyement* “ -The ebne of the Idiliiy 
War In^ 16 IH left Qnnntkn PnifeMantism in m, 
irajwveriHhed cimdition* Tim Luihvmfi cfimrcli 
wm ruled from without by the rivil Lmv4»rnm*utt.^ 
of the various State, and fmm within by th^i* 
loglatis m autocrafcie as the |«tpacy. Botli civil 
and thoologioal rule ted more to vii^ihtiice over 
doetriu© than to care for Ghrktian 'flie 

result was tbat^ whilEfe orthodoxy wto more 
outwardly alive, It was never more Inwardly life- 
tea. ^Theelwgy had not entirely forgot ien their 
fimetious, it Is ini% but they were with 

the belief that, if there were sound doetiifiria* m a 
nmmmtf ecmsOf|ueriige all dm would be right- 
Luther Bad pteed the seat of faith in the lieart, 
but emphssm bad now shifted bo the iutettet, 
i TeMimmy q/TraMim, tedott, ISiNI. 
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It was held, accordingly, that, if intellectual 
knowledge {illuminatio) were correctly imparted, 
it would assuredly direct the will aright. Luther 
had placed the Bible above dogma. The order 
was now reversed, and a creed-bound Church 
neglected the Bible in home, school, university, 
and service. Theological controversy was both 
frequent and acrimonious. Lay rights were 
subordinated to pastoral prerogatives. Matters 
were somewhat better in the Reformed Church, 
and its presbyterian form of government gave a 
larger place to the laity j but even heie the taint of 
legalism and the spirit of self-righteousness were 
only too often in evidence. 

tfpon this clouded sky Pietism arose, bringing 
a clearer and purer light. Beginning modestly 
in an attempt to improve the religious life of 
Frankfort, it spread rapidly through Middle and 
N. Germany. Among the forerunners of the 
spirit rather than the system of Pietism may be 
numbered Jakob Boehme(g.v.) the my.stic, Johann 
Arndt, and Theophilus Grossgebauer, but the 
history of Pietism pi-oper is almost entirely bound 
np with the life, work, and personality of the two 
great leaders who together and successively gave it 
inspiration and guided its course, namely P. J. 
Spener and A. IL Francke. Within the span of 
their live.s may be measured the rise, the growth, 
and at least the beginning of the deeiine of 
Pietism. To sketch their biographies is therefore, 
in the main, to recount the history of the Pietistic 
movement. 

3 . History of the movement; lives of Spener 
and Francke.— (a) Philipp Jakob Spener ^ Hhe 
father of Pietism,’ was born at Rappoltsweiler, 
Alsace, in 1635. Trained under the influence of 
a devout godmother, he was impressed early in life 
by reading Arndt’s Vo7)i wahren Ch'istenthnm 
(Brunswick, 1606-09). Whilst a student at Strass- 
burg, he found his ‘father in Christ’ in Johann 
Schmid. Taking his master’s degi-ee by a dispu- 
tation against Hobbes’s philosophy, he continued 
his studies at Basel, Geneva, Stuttgart, and 
Tubingen. At Geneva the influence of A. Leger 
and Jean de Labadie, the ex- Jesuit, combined with 
the piety, mysticism, and strict discmline of the 
place to shape his character. At Tubingen he 
read Grossgebauer’s Wacliterstimme aus dem ver^ 
xvwdeten Zion (Frankfort, 16G1). In 1663 he became 
preacher at Btrassburg, and lectured on philology 
i:.nd history. In 1666 he removed to Franktort as 
chief Lutheran pastor. Here in 1670, developing 
an idea which he had previoubly tried at Btrass- 
burg, Spener instituted his famous ‘Collegia 
Pietetis, flist in his own house, and subsequently 
in the church. His aim was to promote fellow- 
ship and Bible study ; his means were catechizing, 
lecturing, and discussion. The name, and, accora- 
ing to Kitschl, the idea of such gatherings origin- 
ated in Holland, where the ‘ Collegian ta' met ‘in 
collegia ’ for worship ; but this has scarcely been 
proved. The attempt, inspired by good motives, 
was imitated, however, and in leas capable hands, 
often indeed in the absence of all leadership, the 
Collegia gained a name for promoting heresies, 
fanaticism, and even graver abuses. Spener 
finally suppressed the meetings. Some were con- 
tinued despite this, and mostly became separatist 
communities wMoh senously injured the good 
name of Pietism. 

In 1675 Spener’s Fia Desideria appeared in 
Frankfort. In it he advocated (1) earnest Bible 
study conducted in * ecclesiolae in ecdesia ^ a 
lay share in Church ^ovemmait, as the proper 
consequence of the Chnstian doctrine of the priest- 
hood of believers ; (3) fcliat knowledge of Christ- 
ianity is practical, not theoretical, and shown in 
lharity, forgiveness, and devotion ; (4) that, rath^ 


than denouncing their errors, sympathetic treat- 
ment should be given to unbelievers, to win them, 
if possible, to truth ; (5) that theological training 
should be reorganized, and emphasis laid on devo- 
tion rather than on doctrine ; and ( 6 ) that preach- 
ing should he more practical and less riiefcorical. 
Spener followed up his contentions in Das qeistliche 
Priest erthtcm (Frankfort, 1677) and Allgemeine 
GoUewelehrtheit (do. 1680). In spite of the opposi- 
tion of the orthodox, Spener’s influence increased, 
and in 1686 he became court chaplain at Dresden. 
Here he offended the elector by rebuking his vices, 
but refused to resign his post. The Saxon court 
met the difficulty by obtaining for him the rector- 
ship of St. Nicholas, Berlin, with the title Gonsis- 
torial Inspector.^ Here, in a court where the 
tendency was rationalistic, Spener’s tiue piety was 
honoured and appreciated. 

In 1694 the University of Halle was founded, and 
Spener assisted m nominating the professors. 
Spener’s coadjutor in the affairs of Halle was 
Christian Thomasms (1655-1728), the jurist and 
publicist. Tliomasius is an interesting figure. A 
disciple of Hugo Grotius and Samuel Puf endorf, he 
had been professor of Natural Law at Leipzig. 
His views were provocative. He attacked tradi- 
tional methods in law and theology alike, advo- 
cated toleration for all, even for such outlaws as 
wutches and atheists, and advised mixed marriages 
between Lutheran and Calvinist, Denounced 
from the pulpits and forbidden to write or lecture, 
Thomasius had to flee to Berlin to escape arrest. 
Here he received a -welcome, and, taking part in 
the formation of Haile University, became its 
rector and professor of Law. In regard to ecclesi- 
astical matters, Thomasius contended that a sharp 
distinction mu.st be made between that which is 
inward and that which is external in religion. 
Questions of piety and of doctrine are in%vaTd. 
The State should therefore leave them alone. In 
the external matters of worship and Church life, 
however, the State may rightly interfere, if neces- 
sary, to promote the general wellbeing of the 
country and to maintain peace and order. Thus 
rendering to Csesar and to God the things which 
were respectively theirs, Tliomasius reconciled his 
own broad .sympathies with his position as a State 
servant. Personally he was in the main orthodox, 
holding that revealed religion was necessary for 
salvation. Though never a Pietist, and indeed 
not of the Pietist temperament, Tliomasius is 
interesting as an example of the broader tenden- 
cies of Ilia age. He maintained cordial relations 
with Spener, though in later life he parted from 
Franeke. It is obvious, however, that he had 
much in common with Pietism’s spirit of toleration 
and its undoctrinal bent, and his wmrk at Halle 
binds his name indissolubly with the Pietistic 
movement. 

Meanwhile Spener’s influence was creating 
jealousy. The theolodcal faculties of Witten- 
berg and Leipzig attacked him bitterly, the former 
censuring in 1695 no fewer than 264 errors laid to 
his charge. This thunderbolt fell harmlessly, 
however, and Spener reiterated his position in his 
Theologische Bedenken (Halle, 1700-02). His influ- 
ence maintained itself, and tlie Pietistic movement 
continued to flourish. In 1705 Spener died in 
Berlin. 

Bpeneris was a miiet, well-balanced mind. Him- 
self a profound Bible student and a charitable 
practice man of devotion, he united Luther’s 
stress upon Scripture with the insistence which 
the Reformed Church laid upon conduct. SMc^ 
speaking, he was neither mystic nor quietist. He 
was not a separatist, nor did h© desire that Pietism 
should become a separat^t movement. Bltsohl 
indeed declares that he ws» not riruly a PieHst, 
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because he did nob share in the more pronounced 
developments of Pietism, such as insistence upon 
a conscious crisis as necessary in the process of 
salvation, and a complete breach uith the world. 
If this is an extreme statement, It is none the less 
true that, except for his inbisteiu-e on tiie need for 
regeneration before a man should teach theology, 
and a belief that the restoration of the Jews and 
the fall of the papacy would piecede the final 
victory of Christianity, there was little to dis- 
tinguish Spener’s view's from tlie orthodox Lutheran 
creed of his day. 

[b) Hermann FrancH^ the second great 

leader ox Pietism, w'as horn at Lubeuk in lOOIh 
Losing liis father at an early age, Franeka owetl 
his religious training t (5 a godly nujther. He 
studied at Erfurt and Kiel, wheie he first met 
Fietibtic iniluences in the person of Christian 
Kortholt. He ju’oeeedeil to Leijtxig, ^Yhele he 
became an accomplished Hebrew and Greek 
scholar, graduating in UiHil Here, with Paul Anton 
and Johann Ga'^par Seliade, he founded the Col- 
legium Philobiblicum to enable graduates study 
the Sciiptures together, hotii piiilologicallj' and 
praebicafly — a vtuiiure of whicli Spener ex|>resscd 
approval. Franeke subsequenily vinlted SjKmer, 
and, ultimately returning to Leipzig, lectured to 
crow'ded audiences. Opposition, however, soon 
aro.se, and Franeke^s Bible College was suppreH^^etl 
and his lectures forbidden. He thereupon witli- 
drew to a pa'^torate at Erfurt, but a sludiar out- 
burst of opposition caused the dvil authorities to 
expel liiiu at forty-eight liours’ notice on the 
charge of fi)rming a new sect. Three months later, 
at the end of lOlH, Hpener secured for him the 
unsalaried chair of Greek and Oriental I^anguages 
at Haile (where his colleagues were Anton, Joachim 
Lange, and Joachim Justus Breithaupt) and a 
pastorate at Glaucha, Here Franeke remained 
fox thirty -six years until his death in 1727, ex- 
changing, in 1608, his former ixisition for the chair 
of Theology. 

Franeke was a man of real gifts, tdoquent, 
learned, saintly, and irulu.strioim (for his remari:- 
able philanthropic work .see bclou). U in said 
that, as a token of the re.spect wlu»di hin character 
evokeil, the whole town followed liis \m\y the 
graveside. As a writer Franeke wm less able tlian 
gpener, Imt, beftiden controversial pampbkte, ho 
left several w'orks for students and aoiiie books of 
devotion. 

With the death of Franeke the activities of 
Pietism waned. Its main pow'er was wielded in 
H. and Middle Germany, but it exercised Mime 
influence tliroughout Europe, anti especially in 
Switzerland. Frederick l. suppoited the move- 
ment, decreeing in I72fl that all who desired 
ap|>oiutments in Prussia mu.st study two year>» at 
Haile. Frederick ii. was unsympathetic, however, 
and Valentin Bmst Ldsidier of Dresden headed an 
oppoHing movement. While iHetlsm witlmtcHHl 
this in the main successfully, by tlie muhile of the 
18th cent, its force was largely fijieiit, although the 
violence of the opiiosition weakened contem|H}- 
raneously with the tfecline of Pietism. During tlie 
period of rationalism which followed Pkti^iii was 
quiescjeut, but its spirit, at least, subse^piently 
revived, and, in better fellowship with orthmloxy, 
not yet dead in German evangelical Church 
life. 

A more moderate form of Pietism, centring In 
Wtirtemlierg, flourished longer. Its leader was 
tile fanums Johann Albrecht Bengel (16B7-17f>2b 
together with Friedrich Christoph Oetinger (1702- 
and others. Sebafl' compare the Wdrtom- 
horg PietiBte in their relation to Lutheranism 
%yitii the early Methoiikta and Anglicanism. They 
as^pired to be a movement within the Church, 


holding prayer-meetings, eondueted by lay leaders 
{Stu7uienhaUer)i hut atteiniing chinch hcrvice and 
the feacramciits. Uuhke the however, 

they did not entirely hieak away, tlie main body 
lending to become more churchly witinmt being 
strict Lutlieraiis. Some i^ommuiutie*^^ like those 
of Korin hal ami V’llhehiiMlurf, htmeded, following 
the tendency of m many Ihetistie centres to become 
separatist. 

The reaction against nrtionalism under Barouess 
von Kiudener wuH iimjiirptl by PictLfic Inflocmces, 
as was t he pai 15 ' ksi by Eumfc Willodm Heng^ten- 
berg which Ikmrihlied attim of the Na|Hdetmie 
wars. It wan mainly dkringuldicd by Hm opmiri* 
lion to the scieutiiic .ntudy of theoIog 5 % But theHO 
were aftfu-ellectH. The direct influence of Pietimn 
eea>ed b}' the middle of the I8lii center^', 

4 . General principles of Pietism ; its streng^th 
and weakness.— Speneris ba^-m wuh ex|u‘ricnce. 
Without attacking iloctrine, he icicgatcd it to a 
minor place, emphasizing the will rathm than 
knowledge, and in.sihting that justilicatiim by 
buth must Ihj by a faith suppiuled by works, mvh 
(Us repentance, conversion, and a cimnged liie, A 
cerlam Puritan htraiii was lamutVstml In the 
PktispH cwnkmmatian of tlieaints, damping, and 
.such pursuits {adiaphoral, ami in the iiHisteuce 
that the regenerate alone were fitted to teacli 
theology— a point which, somewhat atmngcly^ 
giive great olfeuee. Some Pietists indulged in 
milienarian speculation j many dabbled in mysti* 
Cism ; but, in the main, PictVsiu is lustly U» lie 
called a movcimmt of revaluation, widch tried to 
attach to regenemtion and sanctificatiun mtomt- 
plished facts a higher value than to justifkation 
by Mlh an an approval theory. PietiMu hm lasen 
descril>ed as the last fruit of the lumrt-religlon 
originated in the Fraiiciscan movement j and also 
m tlie iaht great surge of the waves of the Eeforum- 
tion, and the fmai form of its ProtehtantiHim 
Neither d(%M:ription is strictly accurate. ‘Heart* 
t’eligiou * did nut start with the FranciM^ans or cud 
with Pietism j nor are the >vave.nof the UcfurmaliMU 
spmit. Pietlnu was the leactioii <n the spirit 
against the letter. It t,piang up in prot<---t ag^iinst 
the formalism of its day. But U ic] renenta a 
permanent spirit, fi#r, jimt as tyianm pmvmIcch re- 
I ion, and lkontiousues.H cieates a^PuriUtn 
tion, so will formalism always call up aoiue form of 
Fiafcihm. 

The^opposlthm to Pietism, m the livtm of Hpmier 
and Franel.M reveal, was vkdent. It tmik the 
fenn of^ cuniHiversial litm'atnre, such as huntju 
f.mf ( Ithd I, lloodwof puriiphicts, here >5 charges, 
and proees^esin tim civil cumls. Itsli/''! gtoiind 
was d(^idrinaL Hie emuomnunuy f»ppunents of 
Pietism seued U|«m Its aiUinmdrimtl, or al kimt 
undtHdrinai, chanoder, alleging that It 
hihod the doctrine of justification by faith by laying 
strchK u|KHi tiuf »«b|c*ctivu rather than the tmjvUivtf 
^pect of faith. They deebred that Pietism mm 
maiflbront to rim imiJortance of coriect kno^ksiga 
ill religion, and tliUH wprotited all Hiuind thetdt»gy. 
The Pktiat upon tho willotlendHl tlm ortho* 
dox, who mg^rdm! tim work of the Ikiij l?i| 4 rit in 
eonv^rsion to he primarily in the illununaikm of 
the understanding, whereaa the Fiotisti* regardo#! it 
m cjormkting mther In the utlmularimi of tlm with 
The later crities, hovrever, eliielly bring fjhargoE nf 
another character, mainly of fanatkism, tlmygh 
otherif see m the movemmit temicney 

to Catholicism. ^ It is suggested tlmt itm subse. 
quant deteriomtlDU of Pietism was IhyoIvoiI In ita 
own prineiplw. to inslstenoe upon new birth, 
sepamtion from the world, and acute 
u alleged to have led to txaggeratloti and frwment 
fanaticism* It is^said to hava Indulg^l in wild 
prophecies,, mjateries, bloody sweats, the formatltm 
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of independent communities, some fanatical like 
the milienarians, others criminal. A long list of 
unsavoury scandals can be collected, and men, like 
Gottfried Arnold (1666-1714), who began as Piet- 
ists and ended as fanatical mystics are quoted as 
examples. It is said that registers were kept for 
souls, and idle people supported themselves by 
uttering the shibboleth of Pietism, whilst others 
committed suicide in religious mania. Such criti- 
cism, however, defeats its own ends. It represents 
the Pietism of Spener and Francke as little as 
gluttony and drun kenness represent the philosophy 
of Epicurus. Pietism must be judged in the form 
in which it was presented by the actual leaders of 
the movement, not in the excesses to which it de- 
generated apart from their control. In this state- 
ment, however, the main weakness of Pietism is 
revealed. It was the lack of central control. Un- 
like \V esley, Spener allowed the movement that he 
initiatcil to develop unoiganized and largely un- 
disciplined. lie let liberty become licence, and it 
led to degeneration. Spener judged that organiza- 
tion had killed spirituality in the Lutheran Church, 
but among the Pietists the lack of organization led 
to the same result. There were other causes. 
Pietism proclaimed a gospel of individual rather 
than universal salvation. It tended to leave the 
Church and the world as evil and to seek purity in 
isolation. There was also opposition, and subse- 
j[uently the undermining influence of the rational- 
istic movement. But the chief cause of the decay 
of Pietism was none the less the false individualism 
which left every Pietist community free to direct 
its own destinies in its own way. The decay of 
Pietism came when it had worn down opposition ; 
and the influence of rationalism, though hostile, 
is least potent of all against spiritual movements. 
One can but conclude that the prime cause of the 
ultimate failuie of Pietism to maintain itself lay 
in the fatal error of believing that spirituality 
needs no organization. 

5. The results of Pietism. — (a) In the Church . — 
Though the critics of Pietism allege that the 
ecolestoloe in ecclesia weakened Church organiza- 
tion and led to separatism, there is little doubt 
that Pietism tended in the main to restore vitality 
to the Church. It showed afresh the inipoi lance 
of religious experience ; it revealed the religious 
value of feeling and of practical Bible study ; it 
vindicated lay rights. It led to some improvement 
in the conduct of worship and a better liturgy. It 
gave a fresh impetus to hymnology and religious 
poetry. Paul Gerhard t*s hymns proved an iaspiia- 
tion to the Pietists, and stimulated their own 

roduction. Spener and Francke both wrote 

ymns, though SpenePs are poor and Francke’s 
few. Better known are those of J. A. Freyling- 
hausen ; whilst among the hymn-writers influenced 
more or less by Pietism niay be counted W. 0. 
Dossier, B. Sclimolck, J. J. Schiltz, and G. Ter- 
steegen. Although the Pietistic movement died 
out without effecting the thorough renewal of the 
life of the Church which it aiinetl at securing, its 
indirect influence tended to restore a truer con- 
ception of religion and a more intelligent form of 
worship, and the legacy which it left became the 
joint property of many subsequent forms of evan- 
gelical revival, 

(6) Philanthropy . — Perhaps the most enduring 
result of Pietism was the fresh impetus which it 
gave to philanthropic work. Francke established 
the famous Halle schools in 1705, and the founda- 
tion still exists. The work began modestly with 
a ragged school in his own house* Two years later 
a spemal building was taken, which had grown at 
the time of Francke’s death to a large institution, 
supporting nearly 150 orphans, and educating 
between 2000 and 3000 poor children, h>r the most 


part gratuitously. The system of education wa^’ 
both religious and technical. It embraced natural 
science, physical exercises, various trades, and the 
German tongue. One by one were established a 
printing press, hospital, libiary, farm, brewery, 
and laboratory. A teachers’ training college was 
also added and a Bible Society under Kail Hilde- 
brand von Canstein. The best side of Pietism 
is illustrated in the Halle orphanage—a work 
which gained for it the support of those to 
whom its purely religious propaganda did not 
appeal. 

Pietism was also a pioneer in foreign missionary 
activities. Frederick IV. of Denmark, acting 
under the influence of Julius Liitkens, the court 
pieacher, who was a friend of Spener and Francke, 
sent men to Halle for tiaining, and asked Francke 
to And missionaries to Danish E. Indian posses- 
sions. In 1704 a mission was thus established at 
Tranquebar, and the Danish-Ilalle mission re- 
ceived the congratulations of George I. of England. 
The Moravian missionary movement also owes 
much of its strength to the Pietist strain in its 
ancehti\y, 

(0) OiJmr movements. — The Moravians {q.v.) may 
be regarded as indirectly an offshoot of Pietism. 
Zinzendoif was Spener’a godson and a pupil in the 
Halle schools. From Pietism he learned not only 
the missionary feivoui which characterized the 
Moiavian community, but the emphasis on vital 
religion also. Through the Moiavians the Pietist 
influence came down to Schleieimacher [q.v.), and 
is found in the insistence which his philosophy 
lays upon feeling. The Lutheran stress upon 
knowledge, changed Spener to emxjliasis upon 
will, becomes in Sehleiernuicher a doctrine of feel- 
ing, and in this sense also, desjute Ritscbl’s anti- 
Pietistic strictures, the Eitschlian theology has its 
Pietistic strain. Indirectly linked witli Pietism 
by means of Moravianism is the Methodist revival 
under John Wesley (see art. I^IETHODISM). 

By a strange contradiction, the AufUdruiay ^ 
which represented the antithesis of Pietism’s re- 
ligious views, was in some part prepared hj the 
Pietibtic movement. In the fii'St place, the indi- 
vidualism of Pietism, which attracted the robust 
common sense of Thomasius, prepared for the 
individualism of ‘the Enlighteniuent ’ {q.v.)^ and, 
ill addition, the reduction of emphasis upon doc- 
trine provided an atmosphere of greater treedom. 
It is noteworthy that Johann Salomo Semlcr, who 
was one of the forerunners of theological rationai- 
iam, came from Halle, where he was professor 
in 1762. 

Tlirough these channels the stream of Pietism 
ran down to the sea and lost itself. If now the 
watercourse is dry, at least it may be said that 
the flow was not in vain. Outw'aicliy the record of 
Pietism is that of a movement which spent itself, 
hut those who take a wider view will see that it 
was not lost as an influence when it ceased to have 
an independent course as a movement. ^ The Bi>int 
of Pielism survived its body, and still lives in 
every form of intensive and devotional religious 
life. 
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PILGR] 

Arabian and Muhammadan (T. W. Jfynuoll), 

p. 10. 

Babylonian (T. G. Pinches), p. 12. 

Buddhist (A. S. Gedhn), p. 13. 

PILGRIMAGE (Arabian and Muhammadan). 
— I, Pilgrimages In early Arabia. — A religious 
feast like that annually celebiated by the heathen 
Arabs in the neiglibourhood of Meceah was called 
hajj. This word (like Heb, in j see, e.y., Ex lu^ 
i2*^% Bfc 16^®) designated a periodical feast at any 
sacred place, to which the -worshippers on that 
occasion made a pilgrimage. Probably there were 
various holy places in Arabia, where such a /mJJUmk 
place. Epipiianius, e./;. , mentions t lie word *Ayya&^ 
a\^aei& {i.e. ‘ the hnjj io the holy temple’) as being 
the Arabic name of a month in N, Arabia. We 
may suppose that ‘the’ holy temple to which this | 
pilgrimage was made was a local nanctuary in that 
country, and not the distant Kabah at Meceah 
(cl J. Wellhausen, BeBU urab. 
p. 8b). 

Only the great hajji celebrated annually by 
various Arabic tribes at the holy nnnintaiiis of 
Arafah and at adjacent places, in the sacred 
month of Dhu'l-^ijjah, has survived the ancient 
jmganism, since Muhammad incorporated these 
ceremonies in a somewhat modifted form into his 
own religion. The feast took place at the end of 
the year {see Wellhausen, p. 94 If.) and had origin- 
ally, we may suppose, a magical character. Its 
purpose in early times must have been to get a 
happy new year with plenty of rain and sunshine, 
pro'^perity, and abundance of cattle anti corn. 
Great lires were lit at 'Arafah and Muzdalifah, 
probably to induce the sun io shine in the new 
year. Water was poured on the ground as a 
charm against drought (hence, probaldy, the Hth 
of Dlm'l-ljiijjah was called ‘tlje day of inrwh/tth^^ 
i,e. ‘the day of moihtening [the ground]’). IVr* 
haps tiie throw'ing of .stoncn at certain place.*? in 
Minfi, a relic of the primitive heathenism, was 
originally a syiiilxil of throwing away the riiis of 
the past year, and in this way a s^nt of charm 
against punishment and misfortune. Other 
theories, iiowever, are defended by T. Ghauvin 
{‘Le Jetties pierres au pelerinage cfe la Mec(|ue,’ 
Ann. de VAmfL royul^ d'ardiiid. de Ikiffiqim^ y. 
iv. [1002] 272-300 ; cf. U. T. ‘ Hot 

skopeli-sine e« hot steenwer])f*n te IMina,’ Verslnym 
en> Medtudedinffen der Kitn. Acad, van 
pm^ IV. vi. [1804] 194-217) ami many others. The 
excessive Imrrj and noise w’hich charmderixed the 
nm from ‘Arafah to Muzdalifah and from 
fall to IrlinS. seem originally to have had mxm 
magical meaning. .The three days at Mina (lith- 
I3tli of Ohu’hSijjah) ivere *<iays of eating, 
drinking, and sensual enjoyments/ according to 
Muslim tradition; toting during that time was 
even forbkklen— evidently as a symlioi of tlie 
abundance that w^as hoped for in the following 
year. 

Every pilgrim entered upon a special state of 
saeredness (ikram) during the huJJ. In this state 
certain things, allowable at other times, were for-^ 
bidden. The muhrifn {ie. he who was in the state 
of i^rdm) was not allowed, to cut Ms hair or 
nails or to shave his head. Ilia whole body had to 
be left uncovered, though he might wear two pieces 
of white cloth (the scHJalkd mfd and itdr}. We 
call hardly doubt that the real purpose of the 
various obligati one of abstinence imposed on the 
muhnm (cf. the Hebrew Nazlrite) was originally | 
to bring the pilgrim into a state of magical power I 


IMAGE. 

Christian (L. E. Aqatk), p. 18. 

Hebrew and Jewish (W. P(iPPER), p. 23. 

Indian (W. Crooice), p. 24. 

Japanese (M. Aki:.saki), p. 27. 

and to strengthen the magical mfiuonc#* the 
MJf ritual. 

It mu,st he observed, however, that in the time of 
IVfiihammad the original meaning of f he old rere- 
monies was lung forgotten. Indeed, the fe?u«t hail 
no longer much ndigitnis, but rather a eommereiul, 
importance for the coiitemponiries of the Prophet, 
since during the /i/y)*Moccah and the mdghlMmring 
market- plat'CH were vi'-itecl^ by tlie Arahi** tribes, 
even from distant coimtrio. Evety <tm* could 
travel and trade then wltliout fear, on iu'(*»aiiit of 
the general truce between the tnbc"* ilnring the 
I sacred months. 

Pilgrimages were also made in early Arabia to 
the Ka’bah, the old heat lien temple at iMcccali. 
The most sacred spot <d this sanctuary was the 
e^istern corner in which the venerateti Black Htone 
was fixed, oiiposifce the holy well of Zenizem. It 
was especially in the sacml month of Hajab (the 
7th month of the year) that the Ka’bah wm visit<ai 
by pilgrims, who made circuits rfumd the building 
and saerifieed h i born camels and sheep, Meccan 
was surrounded by a hamru (.wred temtorv), the 
boundary of which wa.4 marked by .Hfoiie.s. lie who 
entered this samnl territory a.ssumcd the state of 
ihrdm, and would tiien pay a religious visit to the 
Ka'liah . The worshipping of the >!cccan sanctuaiy 
was callmi 'ummh (r.c. culius, cultivation of tim 
sacred building) and, as It seems, was not Cfonncetad 
with the annual Imjj of ‘Arafah. 

2 , Incorporation of b^jj and Mmrah into Isllm 
by Muhammad*— Muhammjul Ita<l seen the /ytjj 
since Ids j^outh. When he Ijcgan to preach, he 
hmi no icason for enjoining tin* old Arabic ub‘4 
as a religious duty his followers. For in the 
icvcaled Isioks of the Jens and ('hri'^ti.ui^ no 
divine prescripts wm*e ghcri as to the kajJ 
After the hjjrnh, honover, m MuhamnVml had 
persuaded hhuHelf that the Jewjj and i 
liail changed the true Himse of their sioTcd Imoka, 
he concluded that the Ka’bah and the ritual nm* 
uectGil with this ‘ liuuso of (bid * hail belonged 
originally to the true religion, arul were 
according to the will of Allah by Ibmhun 
(xVbrahaml, the great prophet of the dvtwn and 
Chri'^tlauH ns well m of the Arabs. As a vauHn* 
quence of this theory, the pilgrbnagii tt* .Moccah 
now became a rcHgioits duty for the Mu'^liins at 
Mcdinah, in the wec<oHl year afler the MJmh, 
Keyeral verses of the i^birhug all relating to the 
Kabah and the ceremordcH wddcli must ki mr* 
formed there, were now revealml (nm, e.g.* ii 185- 
100, in. xxh, ‘ifribb 

But the unWUeving inhaliltanto of Meci»h 
refusial to aiimit tim Muriinis into the wutred city, 
and it was not till A.H. 6 that Muhitmiiiad tried to 
go with hie followers to Meccah. The lirst attompt 
failed. As soon m the ^teecane hejird that tim 
Muslima were approaching, they preparml them* 
selves for atom ifeslstanee* The two parties met 
at Hudalhiyah, on the frontier of the rntn^d torrb 
tory. Negotiations were opencM! there, and it wm 
settled thii the MuBlima should return to Medlnali, 
but should be allowed to eelebmto their leant 
In Meceali the next y«x. Aeoardlng to thk 
treatj, the Prophet came In a.h* 7 with miyay 
of hiH followers to Meccah, and made tli# to* 

' eidkHl *nmrmi ahgadM *tha *ummk whertbv 
' wiLs performed at laat what wm neglectod till 
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this time/ or perhaps ‘the 'umrah of the 
treaty ’), 

Since Meccah was conq[uered hy Muhammad in 
A.H. 8, many Muslims joined in the liajj, at first 
along with the unbelieving Arabs and without the 
Prophet himself* But, in A*H. 8, Qur’an ix. 1 ff. 
and 28 were revealed. In these verses Allah 
declared that all treaties between the Muslims and 
unbelievers must be revoked, and that nobody who 
was not a true Muslim might approach Meccah or 
the hajj. All ibn Abi Talib (afterwards the fourth 
khali/cih) was sent to Meccah by the Proi)het to 
promulgate this revelation among the pilgrims 
assembled at the hajj of that year. 

Thus, in A.H. 10, all unbelievers were excluded 
from the feast, and now the Prophet came from j 
Medinah to Meccah in order to partake himself in 
the liajj and to leform the old heathen ceremonies 
into* a good Muslim service. All later Muslims 
have conformed to the example set by the Prophet 
at this pilgi image — the so-called hajjat al-wada' 
{i,e. ‘ the farewell lucjjj because it took place in 
the year before his death). 

3 . Muslim pilgrimages (hajj, ‘umrah, and 
ziyarah). — The various ceremonies of the Meccan 
pilgrimage have often been described, not only by 
Muslim authors, but also by Europeans who have 
witnessed them. Moreover, the Musliin law- 
books contain full details about all that a pilgrim 
has to do during the days of the hajj. The pil- 
grimage to Meccah is called in Muslim law one of 
the five ‘ pillars ’ of Islam. It is a religious duty 
for every Muslim ‘ wdm is able to make the journey 
to Meccah’ (Qu/En, iii. 91)~for women as well as 
for men. In a few cases believers are exeiupted 
from this duty — if they have not sufficient 
means to paytlc-^ir e.xpenses or to provide for the 
support of their jiou.seiiulds till their return, or if 
the journey to Meccah is peculiarly dangerous on 
account of w'ar or epidemic ; also a woman ought 
not to go unless accompanied by her husband or a 
near relative. 

At the present day most of the pilgrims arrive 
in the lioiy city from Jlddah, where they are 
landed by the steamers of various countries. 
Those wlu) travel overland come with one of the 
caravans to Meccah. The two best known cara- 
vans in modern times are tlie Syrian, which comas 
from Damascus, and the Egyptian, which starts 
from Caiio. Each has a so-called mnhmatj i.e, a 
eamel with a richly-ornaiuented saddle such as 
distinguished Arabic women used to ride upon. 
The maipnal wm a sort of banner in Arabia. In 
ancient times several im^lynutU often appeared at 
the fytjj^ every independent sultan or eimr sending 
his mvn caravan to the hajj with a mahmal as a 
visible mark of his high* dignity (see C. Snouck 
Hurgronje, il/cArfee, i. 29, 88 it, 105). This custom 
vras hehi in honour by the Turkish nd^dns^ who 
evexx continued to send the Egyptian as well as 
the Syrian caravan with a mahmal, though they 
had become hhaltfahs of the whole Muslim terri- 
tory. 

In the holy city pilgrims usually berfn by per- 
forming the ceremonies of the'umrah, the so-called 
‘little pilgrimage’ to the Meccan sanctuaries. 
Almost every pilgrim requires the assistance and 
information of a Meccan guide (dalU^ mn(awwif, 
or shaikh) to instruct him in the ritual and teach 
him to recite the prescribed sacred formulce. The 
Muslim ^wnrah consists mainly of the four follow- 
ing ceremonies : 

(1) Before entedn^ the J^ram of He<x5ah, fh© pUgrrhos 
assume the state of ahstaining thereafter from worldly 

affairs and devoting themselves entirely to religious duties. 
The inhabitants of Meccah, when performing an 'umrah, must 
go out of the J^aram. They assume the state of on the 

frontier (usually at Tanlm, which is therefore often called 
TJjnrah). 


(2) The pilgrim then proceeds to the {aw<?/(the circuit of tha 
Ka'bah) He begins at the Blade Stone in the eastern corner of 
the Ka'bah, and walks round tha temple seven times. When 
passmg the eastern corner, he must kiss the Black Stone. If the 
crowd IS so gieat that he cannot get near enough to do this, he 
must touch it with his hand or withastick or must look towards it. 

(3) The next ceremony is the sa'y (the running or circuit- 
ing) between ^afa and Marwah, two sacred places in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood of the great mosque of Meccah. Safa, 
and Marwah must once have been hills, which were held in 
reverence hy the Meccans, In later times the soil of Meccah 
has risen considerably and at the present day ^afa and Marwah 
hardly show above the surrounding houses. A revelation 
(Qur’an, ii 163) has confirmed the sacred charaefcer of these 
places. Starting from §afa, the pilgrim runs seven tunes 
between the two sanctuaries, in a prescribed manner, moving 
his shoulders. 

(4) At last, arriving at Marwah, he goes to the barber there, 
who shaves his head and thereby ends the state of ihram. 
Originally the ritual shaving of the head must have been a sign 
that a sacrifice or other rehgious act was performed. 

The'wmmA can be performed at any time and 
as often as the individual Muslim^ likes. The 
inhabitants of Meccah usually do it in the month 
of Ramadan because this is the special month for 
religious acts. 

Before the beginning of the hajj, on the 7th of 
Dhu’l-IJijjah, a khatlb {‘preacher’}, usually the 
qadi of Meccah, gives an address in the great 
mosque- at Meccah to remind the pilgrims of the 
ritual of the following days. Next day (8th of 
Dhu’i-^ljjf^fi) most of the piteims enter upon the 
state of ihi'dm for the hajj, and depart from Meccah 
to ’Arafah, which can be reached in about foiur 
hours by eamel. According to the law-books, it_is 
best to pass the night in Muna (formerly Mina), 
about half-w'ay between Meccah and'Arafah, bub 
usually the great majority of the pilgrims go 
directly to the plain of ’ Arafali. There the wulpnf 
takes place on the 9th of DhuT-^ijjah. The 
Muslim wid/ilf is simply the staying or standing in 
the plain of ‘Aiafah for the prescribed time (just 
: after mid-day till a little after sunset). This 
! ceremony is also a ‘pillar’ of the Muslim liajJ, 

I There are no special rules for the in the 

I law^-books. The pilgrims are only w^aiting there. 

I Wellhausen thinks that this ceremony W'as of more 
j importance in pagan times, and was perhaps a 
' general sacrifice for all the pilgrims. 

After sunset the ifddlmh begins {Ls. the running 
from ’Arafah to Muzdalifah,* half-way between 
'Arafali and Muiia)-“according to the old heathen 
usage, with great hurry and noise. The pilgrims 
pass the secoiul night in Muzdalifah, and many of 
them are present at the second wukuf tiiere in the 
early morning. Before sunrise the journey to 
MunE must be continued. 

In MunE the great olferin^feast is celebrated on 
the 10th of DhuT-Bijjah. This day is therefore 
called the yaum an-nahr ( ‘ the day of slaughter- 
ing’). The sacrifice is preceded by the ceremony 
of throwing seven pebbles to the jamrah ah 
'Akahah [Le. the heap of pebbles close to the 
mountain-road) at MunE; to-day this place is 
marked by a sort of buttress of rude masonry 
about 8 ft. high by 2J ft. broad. The Muslims 
say that this ceremony has been performed since 
the time of IbrEhim because the devil (ShaitEn) 
tried to seduce him on this spot. Before throw- 
ing each of the seven pebbles, the pilgrim must 
say : ‘In the name of God, Allah is almighty 1 ’ 

The sacrifice at MunE, strictly speaking, con- 
cludes the Jpajjy and the pilgrim may then shave 
his head. iBut, before returning to the ordinary 
profane state, he should go to Meccah and make 
the iaimf round the Ka'bah, followed by a sdy 
between SafE and Marwah, fi he h^ not already 
performed this ceremony on bis first arrival at 
Meccah. It is, however, not necessary ho pe:^orra 
the and sdy on the lOtih'Of DnuT-Bijjah, 

though it is a meritorious act. It may be done 
also on one of the following days. 
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The xeinamiiig days, the lltli, and i‘3bh of 
I)hu*l-9ijjah, are called the three daye of the 
ta^hrlq^. The original sense. of this nord is un- 
certain (of, T. W. Juynboli, ' tJber die Be<Ieufcung 
dea Woites Taschrik,*’ ZA xxviL [1912] 1-7). It is 
commonly explained by later IMuslmib as the drying 
of the flesh of the victims in the sun. The pii- 

t rims should spend these days at Muna, eating, 
linking, and making merry. Moreover, they 
must again throw seven pebbles ea<tli day at eaeli 
of the three jimCir (* heaps of pebbles ^ at Muna. 
The law, however, allows a return from Miuili to 
Meccah on the second day, and many ]>ilgrimH 
avail themselves of tins privilege. Having liiushed 
the hojjt the pilgrim, before leaving Meccah, 
should perform a farewell sCaim/ round the Iva'bain 
Other pilgrimagOb, which are not expressly pre- 
scribed by Musli'm law (c.y,, pilgrimages to the 
tombs of saints in various countric’^) aie generally 
called ziyfirnh {‘viNit') by the Muslims. The 
ziyixrah to the foiuh of the Ihopiiet at Medinah is 
regarded as a religious act trum wiiieh many 
blessings accrue. ^^lost of the pilgrims visit it 
before or after the fytjp 

IjiTmATnaK.~“C. Snouck Hurgrronje, Het MekhmimcM 
/m{, Lwjtien, IShU, ‘ (Hst mcine liA'ise iiach Mekisa,' Vf»rhandl, 
dsr Gesell&Gh. fur Erdkandf zu Ikrlnit ajv. 

Mekk(t>y 2 voR, Tiie ilag‘ie, IJi^bS-hO (with Bildemtla^), Eild^r 
au$ Mikka, Le,uien, Jn&o, ‘ jfoti's »ur It* luouveinent <lu pde-rt* 
uage de ia Meinpie/ HMM xv. [mil] 307-113; J. Welihaiisen, 
Jie^te arabiftrhsn UfidentumH’y B^rttn, 2807, pp. tk>-lui ; T. W. 
JuyaboU, Uamlburh des Uimm^chen ^e$etzes, l^coden, lOm, 
pp. 134-158; All Bey el Abbasi piadia y Leblirdi), 'Fraieia, 
Eng. fcr., 2 voia., Uiiidon, ISlC ; J. L. Burckhardt, Travt'U in 
Arabia, 2 vote., da. lS.i0; E, F. Barton, Pemmal SarraUre 
of a Piiqrimaije to El^Medinah and Meccah,, do. 185.5-50, ii. ; 
J. F. T. Keane, Six Months in Meccah^ do. IS'sl ; C. M. 
Doug-hty, Traich %n Arabia Peseta, Canibridu'f, 18SB, i. ; 
H. von Maltssahn, MHnf^ WaKfahri nach Mekka„ 2 vnla., 
Ijfoipzi;', 1865 ; H. Kazem SJadeh* * Eelution tl’un a la 

Mecque en 1010-1011/ MM3i xix. {UU^J U4-227 ; C. Defrdmery 
and B. E, San^^uinetti, Voyafcsd* IbH’llalmitah ; leztearahe^ 
accompaqnS d'une traductmn, Parte, 1W0-5O, u ; Al- 

Batauutti, AlAUMah abiiyiiziydht Cairn, 1011 (with many 
interesting photographs). T, W . J 0 Y y BOIX. 

PILGRIMAGE (Babylonian).— By this won! 
most people umiersfarnl a pmrney to a holy plat‘e 
or sin hie, either in the pilgrim's native larnl or 
abroad. Tlie object of a piigi image is to obsairt 
some benelit, material, inorul, or spiritual, In’* li 
the sanelity of the eho^en ^|K>t is thought to 
confer. It is true tliat pilgrimage may l>e under* 
taken because such a journey is regarded as 
meritorious, Imt the hiea of the aerniLHition of 
divine favour, eitlier directly or thrmigli a sidnt, is 
seldom a}>sent. All kiiHi.s of Ixmeliis may be 
asked in return for the labour and travail, from 
the healing of a bodily inhnaity to the gift of 
everlasting life. 

I* Frequency of pilgrimages*— Though pilgrim- 
ages were probably not anmng the moans of grace 
recognized by the Assy ro- Babylonians, tlmy wore 
far from rare. The making of a jouniey, either 
for businera or for pleasure, must have fuminlied, 
in many inKtaneoH, an oppoi tuiilty for acquiring 
the merit or the lieneht wlacli a pilgrimage con* i 
ierred. In such a case the advantages connected j 
therewitli would be merely a matter of chance, <iuc ^ 
to the seizing of the opportunity, for the llabv* I 
loiiians and Assyrians w*ere much a<Mlcted to tlie 
oliBervance of lunens, and those connected with a 
visit to a place would naturally attracit attention 
and lemi to the decision to proiib therehy. Hevem! 
fragments of a hridet, or a aorias of tablets, deid* 
Ing with the advantages to be gained from tours 
of thiH kind exist, and are of some interest! in 
those casr^s 'where tlm lines are complete. The 
foliowingaro examples of the benelifcs promised : 

^ it hn m fco he trill build n hw.%* (wortbulmy. hb€-m 
mmuhig? ^ nmkt- brt ;k» % h® m u* tJst hmm (tcumlf ) af 

the Seven (Uu the divuw mvm% he will aitom per- 

tiMUim)* »evea hahif/^ the iuunher pterfeetion). 


‘If heuo to the eifct ^'lppur, fi^rief of a dav, prace of a 5 ear 
(Nippur was the renowned shmie, fksf of Ihdil, fut* older B^l, 
afterw ards of the |?otl En*urta). * If he t< s T ujdir « B.ib> Ion), 

trouble of a day, pea'^e of a year' (there h no, ih t i to mention 
the impartancu of ilabjiou a« a holj cent re j. * 1 ! no go to 
Namiiia, and swim m tiie tbvuie river (tin Snttf), he exer« 
cise iKmer, h»B daj,a wjfl he If»n^'(Nanima INaunisui is probably 
another name of the KuphraU'S, which was apparentlv a holy 
river like the Ganges; in the above extract Naiuina, which 
was one of the names of the rivcr-^od, wtm aR* Use iiaint* of a 
town) ‘If he go in Sirpur (prolmhJy fur SirpuHa 
he will he plundered* (jwrhaps we have to read Nlr/fwl, the 
modern Xerj^hnl, in w'hi»‘h ruse the pun may have binm by com- 
panion withfeiVfp<, ‘theft')* 

Omens of this nature %ver<i numerous, but bo far 
comparatively fe\v iiave biicn fouml. 

2. Stories of visits to holy places.-^ Rccordn uf 
piltiriiaagOh are, for several icumuis, icw in A^*yu^ 
ibibyloniau literature. It doc^ not Hann probable 
that piluriiiuiucs, unconnected with oS lier bu^'kicH^, 
were otten undertaken. In addition lo tluB, it 
was the cU'ittnn among the liabyimuanH, and 
probably among the Ass\rul^^ as wclb to kcnd 
their deiticb from place to place, in m der that they 
might Tceeive the homage of the fuiddul; and 
Jounieya to woivhip tiiem, or to obtain the advan- 
tages which a piigriniage bnmghri were not mi 
nnich ntunled. The most noteworthy nwtunce of a 
pilgrimage is the great Journey of king 

of Ereeh, to the alwtle of Ut-napinti**^, the Baby- 
lonian Hoah, who had been placed by the gw! 
whom he wotslupimd in * a remote place at the 
months of tim rivem/ Among the tendilH smight 
by the hero was the gift of knowing how he might 
attain immortality. In this case, m the Baby- 
lonian patriarch could not ht; brongid to f Blgamc^, 
GilgamoH had to go to him (see A’A7J n. EhT- 
JUbb vi. 043). 'ihe descent of I'-tar into Hades to 
bring forth Tamninz, Iter huBbaitd, can hardly be 
regarded trs a pilgrimage in the true hgime id the 
term, as no tbviJtional or spiritual kmctlt was 
sought. Ditfercnt, again, the legem! of Ktanna, 
who tried to visit Intar in heaven, ^imuuiUng 
thhher on the back of an eagle. The acrinl 
journey wiw undertaken to Invoke the 
i favour on behulf of tht> herobs expected eo/c., but 
j apparmitly faih'si binMU'-e he feaie/i to neuini m 
j In-h s -ei* /wVL u, /»!o\ vj. bU). 

I 3. Travelliujg: in general. Babylonian tabbu^ of 
' from (\ 2/00 10 goou n t*. testily to a conspbnable 
iiUercouise hy roml lictween the varhms touniH of 
H. Babylonia arid Elam. Thtise r<i<'ord the Iraiw* 
port of provisions, i»rlnci|adly drink |pro|vi.!dy 
hmbdieeri, fmal, ami oil, wideh were sent la 
varbniH ctri»‘s, generally such as werii conH|»h‘red 
sacred on account of tlimr shrines and fanes. 
Among the places most commonly metitlonod arc 
Tr, Mippur, Hm-a, An m ftht* old t apuat 01 Klumb 
Adamdwn tptobably in riic tlisfriefi, Kima^ 
B-urina, HabiF^, anti ||nlmiiuii. Tin* 

I uwHimml in conmoxion with tho'^e 
arc mesHcngcrs, ^courimH,* and o|licial» wdm nmy 
W claB"»ci| as ‘retainer*!.* All these seem to lmv«s 
jimniey«id from tlm tcniides of the cities whore 
tiicy livtal, on !M.dnslf of their ciuplo^eis, though 
some at least wont on ihcir own accLiinr. Noio-* 
w'orthy is a statbiuiuit of a tablet in a pro ate i*ob 
lection, in whkii wm oi Urn pemms mciilioiwl ii 
the king's biju ; 

*m ^ ot druik, ^ qa i&o4, 1 0m of fill, 

iuslftfla, 

20 fdi of flfi® drink* 20 Fsri, W et © 11 , 
tilt mn of %b» 

^ That |aumey» are intendisti k show n by tliowi 
lists in which the conrignmenls lura desenM w 
having been either ♦within the city* or ‘lor Iht 
road’s 

* ^ qa of rajnil drink, 

^ fil f«id, 

nmmy d isl«sw, 

S f« of ciriak, t </# <>f f^»d, 
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2 gin of oil within the city, 

1 gur of heib-beer, 6 qa of food for the road, 

Ma§, the “retainer.” 

They have taken (the above) to Sabun».’ 

Similar entries follow these. The date is ‘ Month 
of the Festival of Tanimnz.’ 

As there is no reference to viceroy Abu“-sallu“’s 
provisions *for the road,’ he may have been coming 
to Lagas, where the tablet was found. Mas, on 
the other hand, required provisions, as he was 
going to Sabu™.^ 

4 . Vicarious pilgrimages. — In some cases these 
tablets may record vicarious pilgrimages, made at 
the request of people who, unaWe or unwilling to 
leave their homes, sent others to represent them, 
and possibly to make offerings on their behalf. 
In all probaoiliby these journeys were in parties or 
caravans. 

5 . Later instances. — One of the most interesting 
visits to a holy place is that of Shalmaneser ii. to 
Babylon, as recorded on the Bronze Gates of 
Balawat discovered by Hormuzd Rassam. This 
king relates that, after leaving Marduk-ram-iddina, 
king of Babylon (851 B.O.), he found ‘the fulness of 
his heart,* and ]\Ierodach commanded him to go to 
Babylon and Cuthah, where the king caused offer- 
ings to be made. At fi-sagila (the temple of Belus 
in Babylon) he directed the ceremonies and more 
offerings were made. ^ Afterwards Shalmaneser 
‘ took the road ’ to Jlorsippa, and made offerings to 
Neho. Entering E-zida (the temple of Neho at 
Borsippa), he caused the rites to be conducted 
reverently, and offered plentifully ‘great oxen 
and fat sheep.* At both Babylon and Borsippa he ; 
made drink-offerings, and there ^vere feasts, with 
food and wine. The result of all this devotion 
was that the gods regarded Shalmaneser, though 
an alien king, with joy, and heard his pra^ujr. 
Two hundred years later (c. G50 B.C.), King x\.^sur- 
bani-fipli went to Arbeia to supplicate the goddess 
of war, Istar of Arbeia, for her divine help against 
the Elamites. 

6 . Pilgrimages in a private capacity. — These 
are not always certain — they may have been 
simply ordinary acts of worsinp. Thus Meissner’s 
rendering of UM (from Mahiy ‘to go/) as ‘iny 
duty* — ‘I am firm in my duty at E-zida with 
regard to my father *— makes the possibility that 
Bdi-uhlm (?) went on a pilgrimage to the temple of 
Neho to pray for his father very doubtful. Never- 
theless he did vi.sit the temple on his father’s 
behalf : 

*Th«i son of the temple [Nebo, the god worshipped there], 
when I had prated with regard to thee, set the time for success 
as being until the 4tb day.* 

This grace applied not only to his father Kund, 
bub also to all his people. In no. 865 of B. F. 
Harper’s and Babylonian LtiUn 

(London, 1902) the writers* stetement that ‘he 
[the king] entered Babylon— he kissed the ground 
before Merodaeh and Zer-panttu*“ * (i.e. in the 
temple of Belus) likewise implies at least a turning 
aside to perform a religious duty. But more to 
the point, apparently, is the following (from 
Babylon) : 

‘better from Marduk-ibnt to §i§ku, my brother. May 
Merodaeh and ZSr-panitu® promise the prosperity and the pre- 
servation of my brotlier. Behold, Iddina-B61 has gone up with 
me to SClnu— we made an offering there with l^ergal-iddina, his 
brother. I ara looking aftesr your interests.* 

Here, again, we have (to all appearance) the com- 
bination of business with religious duties, 

7 . The legend of the ‘ Mother of Sin.*— This is 
a bilingual record in wbich, after describing the 
misfortunes of the ‘royal maid,* as the *Snful 

lAs an illustration of these Journeys In connexion with 
temples, that in which the priests (of Sippar), e. 1S50 ao., give a 
i shekel of silver to buy grsdn tor a Journey may, perhaps, be 
quoted (A XJngmd^ Ii%»zig, W0&^ no, 481, 

in vot ili. p. IM). The amount was the gift of toe chief singer 
<n4ru rad4). 


mother’ is called, the text, in a fresh paragraph, 
continues : 

‘ Gome, let us go to him, let us go to him ! 

As for me, to his city, let us go to him ! 

To the city, to the wonders, let us go to him ! 

To the city, to the city, to Babylon's foundation, 

At the command Igtar gave, 

The maid Ama-namtaga (the Mother of Sin) passed through 
the dust.’ 

Here follows a long account of Istar’s punishments, 
from which it would appear that not only did the 
‘.sinful mother* make a pilgrimage to the holy 
places Kullab, Erech’s foundation, Zazabu’s founda- 
tion, Hursag-kalama at Kis, and £-tur-kaiama 
(‘the house of the world’s lepose*), but she had 
also to do penance and submit to Islax’s punish- 
ments, performed by her servants and ministers. 
The record i& unfortunately incomplete, but it is 
probable that the deity referred to by the pronoun 
was Tammuz, lRtar*s spouse, whom the ‘ sinful 
mother’ had offended in some way. 

Though the lecords are apparently scanty and 
doubtful, the journeys which pilgrimages imply 
were fai fiom uncommon in Assyria and Babylonia, 
as the fragments leferring to the benelit to be 
gained from visits to sacred places seem to show. 

Literaturis. — M. Jastrow, Die Religion Babyloniens und 
Assyriem, Gieasen, 1906 ffi., L 73, 94 ; T. G. Pinches, The 
Amherst Tablets, i., London, 1908, nos. 70-72, 74, 76, 77, 115, 120, 
etc., The Babylonian Tablets of the’tBenrem Colkcttmi, do. 1915, 
nos 10, 79-hl, 84, 85, 91, 92, etc. ; RJ\ 2nd ser., iv, [1890] 77-79 ; 
P. Jensen, ‘ Assy riseb-baby Ion. Mythen und Epen,’ Keilin 
schnftkche Bibhothek, iv. (Berlin, 1900] 110 if. 

T. G. Pinches. 

PILGRIMAGE (Buddhist).— In the earliest 
order and scheme of Buddhist monastic life, if the 
sacred hook.s of the Tripitaka may be taken to 
reflect faithfully and in general the teaching of 
the Founder, there \vas no recognition of the duty 
or advantage of pilgrimage, and no sanction given 
to the practice. Gautama Buddha neither forbade 
nor enjoined his followers to imitate that which 
Hindu example must already have made suffi- 
I cieutly familiar— the journeyings to near or distant 
' shrines for spiritual benefit and to render homage. 
It was impossible that with his views and teach- 
ing with regard to the future life he should have 
allowed the existence or recognized the i^alidity of 
a habit founded upon the belief in the continuity 
and permanence of existence after death. The 
slight evidence available, however, indicates that 
very soon after the parinirvdifay and probably in 
connexion with the distribution of the relics and 
the building of memorial stupas over them, the 
practice arose among the adherents and friends of 
the Buddha of visiting the places thus consecrated 
by the presence of the earthly remains of their 
honoured teacher and guide. From this it was an 
easy step to a jiractice of pilgrimage which en- 
deavoured at one and the same time to secure 
personal advanta|(e from a visit to the shrine and 
to iionour the saint whose name and fame were 
there commemorated. Whatever its origin, the 
habit of pilgi'inmge is and for many centuries 
has been wide-spread in Buddhism, nob only in the 
Mahay&na school, where it is most prevalent, but 
also in the Hinayana of the south. 

I. Origin. — It appears probable therefore that 
Buddhist usage in this respect is, in the first in- 
stance at least, imitative of Hindu practice, and 
Ip-ew up independently of any direct command. It 
IS perhaps not without significance also that the 
Pali form of the Sanskrit word fox pilgrimage 
(^ravrajydi FdiXipahhajjd* lit. ‘a going forth,* ‘re- 
tirement from the world *) should be technical 
term for admission or ‘ordination’ to the first 
grade of the Buddhist monkhood. The pilmm 
^^avrajita, pravrdjaha^ Pali pahbajita) is denned 
in the Dhainmapada as one who has abandoned 
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the world (X. i. 89) ; and in an earlier vexhe (i. 75) 
It is declared that the heedless pilgrim, so far 
from securing good, only scatters more widely the 
dust of his (unsuhdued) passions. In these and 
other passages of the early literature there is no 
direct mention of any aim or purpose other than 
that of retiiement from the workf to assume the 
rank and status of a memh«u' of the 8ahgha. 
There was certainly, however, in the WTiter^s mind 
the practice, wide-spread and familiar in iiis time, 
of a wandering ascetic life -which ivas not entirely 
aimless, hut contemplated visits to sacred temples 
or shrines as the profitable and meritorious end of 
its often toilsome and prolonged journeyings. 

In all probability also the injunction laid upon 
Buddhist monks to adopt a wandering mode of 
existence without settled home or habitation con- 
tributed to the facility ivith which they a<iopted 
the Hindu practice o'f pilgrimage to the sacred 
places associated with their religious history and 
faith. ^ Only in the serison of the rain.-’, in Vn>-a, 
were they prohibited from travelling about, lest 
injury should be done to living creatures {JMid- 
vugadi ill.). At all other periods of the year the 
Buddhist monk was to lie ‘ homeless/ possessed of 
no stated or fixed residence ; an<l a liabit or passion 
for -wandering taken up as a religious duty by men 
to ivhom the idea of pilgrimage was not unfamiliar, 
and among a people whose nomadic mode of exist- 
ence lay piobably not many cciiturie.s in the past, 
readily developed into the practice of travel for a 
religious purpcj.se to a formal and definite de.stina- 
tiom Tlie in.stitutiun of Vassa, with its prohibi- 
tion of travel, would neces>arily place diff 3 cultie.s 
in the ivay of continuous or lengthy pilgrimages to 
distant Hhrine.s. In praittice, however, the difiicult}^ 
does not seem to have been fcdfc. The eariv books 
and narratives, especially of the Chinese pilgrims, 
record prohmged journey ings in wdiich there is no 
reference to interruption or delay caused by the 
observance of rules fur retirement in the season of 
the rain.-. 

In the later Buddhist literature of Ixith the 
Northern ami the Boutliern schrioh referenccH to 
pilgrimage and the sacred places v. hither the 
pilgrims resort are not infrej|Ufmt. In the Ihdhfhn 
Charitn the statement recurs timt purification 
from sin may be attained by ihvciling or batliing 
at sacred places ; * and these holy centres of 
pilgrimage are ladders to heaven/ The extra- 
vagant assertion i» even ventured that the Buddha 
himself created mlUlons of aacetlcs,^ wiiose wamler- 
ingB are more or less indelinite pilgrimages from 
shrine to shrine. Holy streams ahtl tirthm are 
recognized in the earliest homes of Brnhildsm, In 
part no doubt derived from Hindu cuhtom, but 
partly associated with Buddliist histoiy andlreligious : 
origins.® Klsewliere right - minded and pUnm 
Buddhists are said to have their places of pilgrim- 
age it is a pious duty to bmid cMitym (Pilli 
eMiya) in lionour of Buddhas,^ wliere their relics 
are preserved, and miracles are wrought m the 
presence of the assembled wmrahippers.® 

Jb the Ufcer MMyhm htewtartt tfierefore* and in wHtinp of 
the Southern school timt have cjoine under Uie inilutnee of this 
type of thought, the Buddha hImMlf m r«>pr«settte«i at declar- 
mg the sacred character of shrines and other piacaa awKsktsd 

5 Of. f. Ih U ‘Ooi«,OBhl&;kto, wander for the 

min of the many, for the welfare of the many, outof 
for the world, for the good, for the galfi, and for the kolfem 
of gods and men.* Then follow directions to nimch. and the 
promise that he wHi himself pmaoli tlm doctrine. 

2 SuMfm Chantiit li. $7 ; the thought and even the phmm^ 
ologv are of Hindu conception and ongin. 

S fk vii. 40. i xvli 24 f 

i “d offer their worship 

in til© holy river and revarence the of the tlu^ ftoaw 

rnkimUmM, and oMn nimdpa. 

7 F(hi^-Mny4mn^Mm^ v. Sf t 

8 MUif^pamk, m vll. 61 f. ; ef, 3%^i$ Charim, x% ms. 


with the lives of holy men and inculcating the vinm and 
duty of pilgrimage thereto.^ it is hardly prolahle that tl.i» 
feature of his teaching is original. It bears ratLtr the Imi rcM 
of a later pmctiue, introduced from ancient Hindu usage, and 
In hannoni' with the natural desire to maintain coinimm. ,u 
with and do honour to the dead; and is pint of f!**’ iHottr** 
and ni>&tical teaching which, according to Hahaybi -l Wlaf 
and assertion, was formulated by Uauiama during the later 
years of his life. There is no real evuience m supp<‘rt of this: 
and in regard to the doctrine of the life afUr 4|cm?h ruidkiiifirefl 
idean, or tho'-e which nnpl> the imsihilit^ of rclatiori*, httwctm 
the living and Oic dead and the mdivifhml i>ons^ionHi,*Matid 
capacity for gf,od or evil of the Ldtcr, d h unld.dv tli.it the 
direct and limited teaching of his nmCure iifis m wht^'h he re- 
fused to he drawn into diHcimsmu or t*i nadjc ad,rm.dioii ccm. 
cerning aught beyond thn pre-int world, l.Ufr 
for po^iti% e docirine and dirctiuons I a-ed u|Hni e .i*fi h did* n id 
view's. The uucertamfy of date of the f-mt-r.*) 4Ud 

strata of the Buddhist literature lU'is* md be t Toe 

IVili Tripijaka dm s appear, iumover, to ur.f»c g- d lU 
respects at least it-iHiiusi toreprr-HJt mo'-l “Lrco-j. 

victiOUH and du«'tr,ne uhieh tiantama t forth hi* >1!-' ,j % 

2. Indian jjiaces of pilgrimage, 4t i- piuiabb* 
that the c*arlb*'-t vvntreH of piigumago \ude tlp> 
pince.s mo.-t idu-ply a^'Wiated vlth tlie IBV and 
ttyudniig of the lomnder. Four of vi/, 

Kapilava.stn, Kusmagaui, Bmidh and 

Bunares, were pre-eiiunont, and for <'enriu)e- cmij. 
ihiued to l>e tliw goal to \Uiieh tbe-tep.Hot Bandln^f 
piIg:nmHwere turned; two of tlodii an* >i-n4*ra*Ml 
and resorted to liy nuinerouH Buddhi*^i woihluppuM 
at the present day, who liring: otlerlnga from I he 
most distant huuLs. Tedirnony to the rovoumtiai 
rdjgaid in which theae and many other plaecH m»m 
held is found e«peeially in the writinign of ih^ 
Chine.se pilgrimH, In the Lumbiiil Clrove at Kapila- 
vastu {g,m) wan the hirth-|diu’eof Hautama Iholdha. 
Buried in the clerise (ami distni'ts of H. Nepal, the 
lost site of the town was riedi-coviued in fiie yiutr 
1895. and ideidilbd hy a pillar and Inscription it*, 
cording the visit of the emperor Asoka. As a 
centre of pilgrimage it has foi a long tune him In- 
accessible anti inwi at the prcHOiit time, and lliun 
awakens little interest In Buddlikta theinsclvei^. 
KmAanamira (r/,i;,) also, the scene of the th*alh of 
the Buildlia, wan vbitetl by the .*-ain8 Fhincsr 
nionks, to pay their homage at the Hacmd 4to. 
According to their tcHthnoiiy, Kn-amigaia lay at 
^ no great distance ca'^t of Kupila^astn. Tin* oxact 
site, hiiuevcr, ha- not bemt idmUJimk 
Tim two remaining places I bur -b*uc»l in all pro- 
bability withjhc traditional semoH of IbuitamaV 
birth and pftrhnmlnn the veneration of thoijuilic^t 
Buddbista, and which have nmmtainetl to the 
present day their piopukrity and «tiTOl rharwter 
with tlnmimndH of Bmhihbt pilgrims fr*mi all iiarta 
of the Bmhiliist world, ^re Bnddh Uaya, mx or 
sewn miles south <if in \V. Ibuigal, 

where. Heated under the Bo-tree in ticep lurdUof Ion, 
Oauiaina attaincii lu'-iight and the blf.’^s of pmtWt 
knowledge; and Benares b/.t^b probably the most 
ancient Himm! city in the world, the acem* of the 
drat dellvemnce of Iuh mcHHage, when In the Ihnjr- 
Fark (Mpalatm), in Ids hrst mtmmt addrcMwl to 
the live jtseetIcH in whoH? company he liml provionaly 
practised fruitless austerities, he *set m motion 
the wheel of the law/ and limndmi * the Idgheit 
i kingdom of truth/ ® Timse placim iSMsesa an e*|nal 
I sanctity in the nym of Inmiuw, and thm are 
sought out by multitude of pilgniii %vors|up|H3rs 
of both ralig Ums. 

v. ‘Thcn^ &n tom 

plte#8 which th« btUtvIai; tmn uhmild vliit w lih ffiilmirt ol 
r©v©renc« md . ti© pine© m whh?h rh© Imlknm mm 

M ^y, ** Hem the T^lhipsim w## ***** iht 

m th© %upfmm and p^rtm^ . . . 

Itere wMjdi© M m% m Iw4 hy tht 

. **Ht» th» teJl^ away te 

away wfeteh leatM wlwitvw m 

nmnin , . ArnJ thtre will mm m «tich fc«. 

bwmptp 9M ^ the m4mt m €mm^% 

wmmn^ ... and th©y who wlill# wtih 

wkf iwf fijMiri, ar# |aHm©yi)ng on JWeh nilcfiwmirf siWi m r»* 
bom triw dmfcb* wh**ti tis« body «hiM3 te ihi b»»y 
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After the death of the Buddha the relics of his 
body were collected from the funeral pyre, and 
divided into eight portions. These were distributed 
to the various claimants for their possession, and 
over them memorial st€ipas were erected for their 
preservation. The places thus made sacred became 
centres of pilgrimage, which attracted devout 
worshippers from far and near, and were visited 
among others by the Chinese monks in the course 
of their travels through N. India. 

3 , Historical visits. — {a) Asolca . — The earliest 
historical reference to pilgrimage undertaken with 
a religious motive is contained in the edicts of the 
Buddhist emperor Asoka (g'.v.) in the 3rd cent, 
before our era. In the midst of his zealous care for 
the welfare of his subjects he found time and 
opportunity for extensive journeyings to the sacred 
places of the Buddhist faith within his dominions. 
Besides confirming and propagating the faith by 
his edicts and missions he erected at these places 
numerous stupas containing .sacied relics, repairing 
others which had fallen into neglect or decay. 
For tiieir maintenance also he provided revenues, 
and himself, according to the tradition, undertook 
the care and sustenance of 64,000 monks. The 
limit of his pilgrim travels northward was the 
ruined site of Kapilavastu ; and here, in addition 
to the erection of a commemorative pillar with in- 
scription, he rejpaired or rebuilt a stupa in memory 
of Kanakamuni (g'.-y.), one of Gautama’s prede- 
cessors of a bygone age. This enlargement or 
repair he is said to have accomplished for the 
second time. In any case his experience and action 
are sufficient proof of the existence in his day, and 
for a considerable time previously, of sacred build- 
ings associated with the life and deeds of holy 
leaders and teachers of old, which had already 
become centres or goals of pilgrimage. Certainly 
the stupa of Kanakamuni was not a solitary in- 
stance of a commemorative erection, where ofFer- 
iugs were presented and homage paid. There were 
many others, at least in the sacred country of 
Buddhist origins, and probably elsewhere. The 
words and acts of A^oka clearly indicate that in 
his day merit was considered to attach to visits to 
these spots, and the names and memory of those in 
whose honour the stupas had been raised were re- 
garded with veneration. The date and circum- 
stances of his visit therefore and the motives that 
prompted it justify the conclusion that sacied 
pilgrimage became a recognized observance of the 
Buddhist faith not long after the death of its 
Founder* 

(5) F&-Eia %. — Both Kapilavastu and the scene 
of Gautama’s death at Ku^anagara were visited 
by the Chinese pilgrim Fs.-Hian and others in the 
6 th and following centuries. The former site 
FS-Hian describes as already deserted in Ms day, 
inhabited only by a few monks and some poor 
families j and it has remained ever since in the 
same state of desolation. In the course of his 
pil^image F^-Hian visited all the important 
Buddhist shrines and cities in the north of India ; 
thence he travelled to Ceylon, and paid his homage 
to the sacred relics there, including the tooth of 
the Buddha preserved in the island. Everywhere 
in India he found numerous monasteries with 
many learned and pious monks j and at the sacred 
places there were great companies of Buddhist 
pilmms, intent on showing honour to the dead 
and winning merit hy their self-sacrificing 
endeavour. 

Ic) Eimn Tsiang. — The most important and 
celebrated Chinese traveller and pilgrim was 
Hiuen Tsiang {Yuan Chwang who followed 

FS-Hian at an interval of rather more than two 
centuries. His name and fame still survive in 
Central Asia, where his memory is revered as that 


of a wonder-working teacher and saint. His 
travels extended over sixteen years fiora A.D. 629 
to 645. In these laborious journeys he covered 

considerably wider area in India itself than 
his predecessor, but he did not visit Ceylon. He 
appears, moreover, to have been more interested 
in the present condition of Buddhism, in its 
doctrine, practice, and literature, than in its relics 
or holy places of pilgrimage, and to have been 
more impressed by its vitality and influence, 
and by the conflicts of the schools, than by the 
crowds of pilgrims. He visited all the great 
centres of the Buddhist faith, and makes frequent 
reference to the revival of Brahmanism, -which 
even in Buddh Gaya had to a considerable extent 
supplanted its rival. 

At Buddh Gaya also Hiuen Tsiang desciibes the 
great temple built hy Asoka, 160 ft. or more in 
height, of eleven storeys, each of which boie 
golden statues of the Buddha. Probably this 
building was erected on the site of a more ancient 
monument that soon after the death of the Buddha 
-svas placed there to commemoiate the spot on 
which he attained emancipation and perfect wis- 
dom. The ancient building has been many times 
reconstructed and restored, and the pyramidal 
temple with its many images that now occupies 
the site is rarely without its pilgiim visitors from 
distant Buddhist countries, who present their 
prayers and offerings at its saeied slirines. It 
IS surrounded by numerous stupas, ancient and 
modern, and is as attractive ancf sacred a spot to 
Hindu devotees as to those of the Buddhist faith. 

The distinctive feature of the enclosure is the 
ancient Bo-tree, the sacred pipal [Fieus r&ligiosa), 
under the shadow of an ancestor of which in this 
place the Buddha established his seat. There are 
several pipal-trQe^ surrounding the temple, most 
of them not improbably descended from the 
original Bo-tree. The pilgrims lay their offerings 
ancl pour their libations of oil and scents at the 
foot of the oldest, which they regard as the 
identical tree of Gautama, and affix gold-leaf to 
the stem, and to the low stone steps by wdiieli it 
is surrounded.^ It is in his account of the Bo- 
tree that Hiuen Tsiang records the tradition of 
the Buddha walking on the water. 

Second only to Buddh Gaya in its sacred associa- 
tions is Sarnritli (< 7 .^.), three or four miles north of 
Benares. It is believed to be the site of the Deer- 
Park (Isipatana, Skr. x^vpatana) where Gautama 
delivered his first address to the Hindu ascetics. 
The ancient stupa on the site is probably the same 
as was seen by Hiuen Tsiang in the 7th century. 
Fa-Hian also found a monument existing there at 
the time of his visit. Kecent excavations at 
Samath, conducted by the Government of India, 
have resulted in the discovery of numerous stupas, 
shrines, and sculptured stones of different epochs, 
including two pillars erected by the emperor A^oka 
and many figures of the Buddha, Evidence also 
has been found of the existence of monastic 
buildings and settlements of monks at least as 
early as the 4th and 6 th centuries of our eta. The 
pilram history of the site is long and extensive, 
and if its record could be recovered would be of 
the greatest interest.® 

4 , Other piferim resorts in N. India. -pA mere 
enumeration of the local centres of pilgrimage 
in K. India would not be to much profit, and a 
description of them all is not possible here. The 
narratives of the Chinese monks who travelled in 
India are fuU of notices of the sacred places where 
the pilgrims congregated from near and far, to 

1 See art. GayX, vol. vi. p, 181 ff., and Momer- Williams, 
Buddhiwi, pp, S90-401. 

2 See art. Bbkarsb, vol. ii- p. 468, Monler-WiIlUt»8, p* 401 fiE. ; 
E. B. Havelt, Benares, t?ie Sacred City, London, 1906. 
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worship the relics of the saints and to ]iay 
at their shrines* The impression gained is that 
such centres of pilgnnmge %vere much moie 
numerous in the early centune'^ than at the 
present day, and they were naturally more densely 
thronged at a time when India was to so large an 
extent Buddhist in faith. At or near Fataliputra 
(Patna [ 5 '* '??*]}> his capital city, Asoka built the 
first of the 64 stupas which he is said to have 
erected over relics of the Buddha, and the town h 
described as containing monasteries and hospitals 
with thou‘<ands of Buddhist monks and pilgrims. 
According to Fa*Hian, at Sravasti, the ancient 
capital of Oudh, identified with the exten^ve ruins 
at Sahet ilahet in the Uonda District,^ the first 
sandal-wood image of Gautama was ereeteti ; and 
there also stood the convent or monubtery of 
Jetavana, an early gift by a rich merchant to the 
community, sanctified by the frequent presern'e 
and pleaching of the Master* Later, in the time 
of Hmen Tbiang, the to^^n an<l monasteries ’were 
deserted and ruined* Some of the mast wiered 
sites and pilgrim lesurts were to be found at 
Eajagilia(ace Councils [IhuldluHtj, vol. iv. p* 
the first metropolis of Buddhism, as it has been 
called, where monasteries ami stiqms were most 
numex*ous, and where some of the anhes of 
Gautama'S Imdy were eubhrincd. Vaisali {ih. 
183), the scene of the second Buddhist Council, 
alanda (g.u), the famed university town, 
Ayodhya, most holy gimmd to Budtlhists and 
Hindus alike, where the Buddha is l>elieved to 
have preatdied fc>r many years, and numerous otiicr 
laces were renowned centres of pilgrim n^sorfc 
uring the period of Buddhist ascendancy in India* 
Few of tliese liave retained their attraction for 
Buddhist pilgrims at the present day. In the 
farther north-west, near Peshawar, much interest 
was aroused among Buddhists a few years ago by 
the identification of the relic mound raided by the 
king Kauiska on the sjmt where four hundred 
years before the Buddha had atom! and prophesied 
of his coming and reign. A few fragments {>f Inme 
were dibcovered within a relic cu'^ket, which were 
generally accepteti jls authentic remains of i hiiitama 
him^eiL They “were tiaubported wdh much eeio- 
moii 5 ' to Burma, and have heeii preserved in a 
monastery at Mandalay. 

5* Pilgrim movement beyond Indm4— Within 
the more recent centuries the stream of Buddldst 
pilgrimage has lieen to a large extent diverted 
from India, and the sanctuanes of the country 
have paascfi Into other hands or fallen into oldhion 
and ruin. Biiddh Oayd alone has maintained its 
bttpremiicy and attraction, and is still the centre 
and most holy place to which tlic heart and eyca 
of the Buddhist pilgrim turn wdth faith and afiV» 
tion. Oil 1 side the country of ita birth the two 
m*eafc lands of Southern Buddhism, Ceylmi am! 
Bunna, compete to draw vinitors to their satTed 
shrines. There h constant movement and inter* 
change between countries m clcmcly united in 
sympathy and religious 

(«) Gfy/oa* — In Ceylon the Temple of the 
Buddha^s Tooth at Kandy is unique in tU ckliim 
on the reverence and devotion of the pilgrim. 
Hniall and unimposing aa dm building 1% coinpaied 
with the great temples of dapan, it enshrines a 
rtdic of the Buddha, recogiiia^ed mid Imnoured by 
all his followam of every land. The Tooth is pro* 
served in an inner chamber of the temple, resting 
on a gulden lotus-flower within mm caskets of 
gold, ami Ih exhibited by the priests to pilgrtins 
and visitors. The original tootli is said to have 
been taken fo Kalinga from the funeral pyre of 
Gautama, anil to have been kept in t!m temple 

^ was by A, Oianingbsym, md hm 

confirmed fey 


at Puri for a period of alaitit eight hiindreil 
years. Later it wms tiansfened to fjeybm and 
S. India and again to ('cyhm, where it is said to 
have been bnrut by the Poitiigue?<e in order to 
divert the people from iuolarrous wcm4dp. The 
priests at Kandy mainfain that the Inie relit* W’as 
concealed, anti an iinitarion MibHtitnte given over 
to the Portuguese riiler.s ami dcKirtyed by them. 
The existing hone is not a human tooth, and 
probably not of human origin art. Kanby, 
voL vii. p. 60I f.)* 

There are munerous temples and in 

Ceylon with tiudr coiigrcga lions td monks and 
worshippei-s, but the most celebrated and fre- 
quenuni place of pilgriinage in Atlands lh*ak P/.r.), 
with its sacred IchU - print (.sVo/wa/‘i*s in tim lock 
at the .summit. The wor-.!iip of fool prints in 
univ«*i.-al in tin* Fast; MuhammadaiH, IfimltiH, 
JaiiH, and (Ulicrn take part in tiu'* \Hicr 3 giuu, and 
the practice is ceitainly cd vciy carH dale, fm^t* 
pi into of the Buddha being found cm rio* Muilplurcd 
stonefi at Bharimt and Huilchi as well a- in various 
other placi's in India, and also in Smm, Tikq, 
Bunna, am! etoewhere. The hole or mat k in the 
rock on Adam’s Peak is the most sacrtsl <d all, and 
is ’vimtevl by jdlgnum ed manjk fniiliH. ^ IlniiluH 
believe it to he the foot*prini ol isiva, rbristwimof 
St. Tiioimm on lus aposudic journey of evangeli/a- 
tion to the iHland, MuhaiutuadanH of Adam or, 
lU'cording to others, of AIL The pilgriiim of 
Buddhist faith, however, greatly prcaotiunata in 
numbers, 

(f>) Banna.— -Except in these two ccnties, the 
spirit ami practice of pilgrimage are little dhs* 
tive in i?cylon. It i-> othenuM* in Ihnma, the 
rival home am! strongholtl ot Houtheni BuddiuHu, 
Tim pilgrim lialdt plays a mmdi largci past in the 
life of the people, but, in entire aecto'muH*e with 
thtdr character, l» underfakeii Ichh aeriunsly ,and k 
more a matter of sociability and holbia^ uimking 
than of religious obligation or tlm dbcliiirge of 
rtdigiouH duty. Tlie custom, howswer, fd more or 
lesH formal attendance at sacred .shrine- aim fulfil* 
incut of the apjuopriate rites ami engajcmciito ai 
the sacicd MUMUii is timvei^'alj ami the imuiks 
IhcnmclvcM conniw at and even take part in tlic 
merriment amt udaxation wlueh fMihiw tdm 

Miri*^hMtion of the chiims of religion. Tlo' im^st 
importitni ami cckduated of all is the Hhwe Ihigon 
mgtala at Hangmm, where crowds of |dlgrims 
rom Japaii, Ghiim, and Korea josrlu with wor 
shippers fiom Ch^yhm and Siam and the more 
numerous natives of the comitry, ihi the viirlous 
phUforuH of the temple are hundredH of imagts* of 
the Bmhiha, gibbsl or in Hbme, and ihe “unimit ot 
the building risen tn the bright o| St, Paul'** 
Oathtnlral and m mnvncd with the fb the 
hymlad of the Buddhi-^t faith. ITere me heir 
|ireHcrv€sl, amirding to the traditi**mtl kdicf, eight 
hairs ol tjautama, and various relics abo of ihe 
three preceding lluddbae, ineliiding tin* atalf of 
Kaayapri ami Urn rolie of KanaknmnnL 

Burma m full of ipagodaeh many ol 

them desertod and In ruirin, but oibcim u-ntre^ of 
attraction to a greater or Icai* distance iht«i#ngbinit 
the Mirronnding wumtry, and at the to^uval 
seaamis full of a rich and viirird pilgrim life. 
Perhaps the most tcnowm^l next to th^ Ummoon 
pagmla are thoee at IVgii nnd^ Prome. With- 
in the w*alk of the andeiit lapilal ol ibigari are 
the remains of nearly a thoummi Mirli ktild- 
ingn; ami at Mandalay I tool I iimny 
and temples tmrivalJwl In llmir k^uty and jmreU’ 
nial fame. In the coiiriyajni «r iireruicta of mmt 
of tlt«e krildlni^ it a aaered imUinim of the 
Buddha, which in the eaae of the more fmimm wi 
of them ii mraly withonfe Ihi ollering ol 
fruit or dowers. 
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(c) China, — Chinese Buddhism in general has 
been considerably aifected and modified by the 
native Taoist beliefs of the country; and the 
pilgrim customs and practice of China aie in most 
instances, as regards both their observances and 
their sacred centies of pilgrimage, the survivals of 
earlier Taoist usage. The most sacred shrines 
where the pilgrims congregate are in origin ante- 
cedent to the introduction of Buddhism, in the 
same way as in the Near East Christian sanctu- 
aries have been taken over and converted into 
Muhammadan places of worship. The hermits 
also, whose spirit and aspirations are in all lands 
closely akin to those of the itinerant pilgrims, 
have "in China adopted the haunts and homes of 
their Taoist forerunners. The most holy and 
frequented centres of pilgrimage are the four 
mountain shrines of Omishan in the west in the 
province of Szechwan, Putoshan in the east on a 
sacred island in the Chusan archipelago, Wutaishan 
in the noith in the province of Shansi, and Cliiu- 
huashan in Nganhwei in the centre near the Yangtze 
river. The most popular and celebrated of these 
is perhaps the first named, Mount Omi, where the 
temples on the summit of the mountain are de- 
dicated to Pu-hsien, the hodhimttm Samanta- 
bhadra, an ancient bronze image of whom in one 
of the largest monasteiies, seated on an elephant, 
is believed to date from the 7th century.^ The 
monks of Putoshan are a sincere and religious 
folk wdio welcome yearly to their island home 
thousands of pilgrim- worshippers, who cross from 
the mainland to pay their homage at the shrines 
dedicated to Kwanym, the goddess of mercy. The 
sanctuary on the Yangtze is the least regarded of 
the four, and in the Taiping rebellion many of its 
temples were sacked and destroyed. In the temples 
of Wutaishan the presiding deity and (d>ject of 
worship is Wenshu, the hodhimttva Mafijusri ; 
situated near the Mongol Ixirder, the shrines are 
as much frequented by Mongol worshippers as 
by Chinese, and Tibetan emblems and practices 
are numerous. 

There are many other centres of pilgrimage 
throughout China, often of more than local reputa- 
tion ; and the pilgrims journey for long distances, 
making offerings and burning incense at the shrines 
by the way. For the most part they travel in 
companies, in this respect following the example 
of the early travellers to India. Solitary ascetics, 
however, are not uncommon, whose journeying 
is a perpetual self-inflicted penance. Tiie most 
celebrated monasteries are in the province of 
Chekiang, the stnmghold of Buddhism in China. 
It is probably true that in ever3^ direction the hold 
of the ancient, faith is slowly weakening* and the 
practice of pilgrimage is likely to fall gradually 
into desuetude with the extension of modern 
systems of education and the decay of Buddhist 
tern Tiles and rites. 

{(t) Tibet , — In Tibet the most important centres of 
pilgrimage, w’here the sacred temples and shrines 
are to be found, are at Lhasa, the capital of the 
country, and at Tashi-hlunpo, the residence of the 
Tashi or Pafichen Lftuia. The latter bears the 
higher repute for sanctity, for the office and func- 
tions of the Dalai Lama at Lhasa have been to so 
great an extent intermingled and contaminated 
with political duties and intrigue that the sacred- 
ness of his person as an object of reverence has to 
a certain extent suffered eclipse. His misfortunes 
and exile during the last few years can hardly 
have raised his reputation in the eyes of Ms 
countrymen. Pilgrims, however, from aJl countries 

1 See A. 3* Little, Mowit On^ imd B&ymdt Loadon, 1901, p. 

eaflf. 

SFor iaie pilgrim prao^oe of ^Tapan see art 
(Japanese). 
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where Lamaism holds sway turn their steps to the 
capital in great numbers to worship the incarnate 
Buddha, and to their devotions at the numerous 
sacred shrines. The quiet of Tashi-hlunpo, the 
‘ Mount of Glory,’ is undisturbed by the move- 
ments of politics, and the great temple and sur- 
rounding districts are favourite places of retirement 
for those who have finally renounced the wnrld and 
its cares. The person and character of the present 
Tashi Lama, who, as an incarnation of the bodhi- 
sattm Amitabha, receives the ivorship of all 
Tibetans, have made a most favourable impres- 
sion on all Europeans who have come into contact 
with him. 

Tibet is the most priest-ridden country in the 
world ; and of its 3000 or more monasteries none 
is without its pilgrim visitants, the number of 
whom varies according to the reputation and ac- 
cessibility of the temple-shrine. Itinerating bands 
of Lamas also of Tibetan and Mongolian race are 
to be met with outside the country itself, in 
Central Asia and on the borders of India. Urga 
in N. Mongolia, the residence of the third Grand 
Lama, known as the Bogdo or ‘Saint’ Lama, is 
perhaps the most sacred place in the eyes of the 
Mongols. The Lama himself, hoivever, hears an 
evil reputation for worldliness and immorality. 
Mongol pilgrims come to worship at Ms feet and 
attend the festivals. There are numerous other 
centres of Lamaist devotion in Mongolia and China, 
ajid the Grand Lama at Peking is recognized and 
reverenced throughout all the countries where a 
Buddhism of this" type jirevails. 

(e) Korea and h' lam , — Neitlier Korea nor Siam, 
the two chief homes of the Biidtlhist faith other 
than those to which reference has already been 
made, adds materially to the history and records 
of Buddhist pilgrimage. Koiean pilgrims in no 
great numbers make tlieir w'ay to the sacred places 
of Mongolia, N. China, and Tibet ; but their 
native land contains no sanctuary of wide repute 
which attracts the worshipper from afai. In 
Siam, although the monasteries and temples are 
thronged at the many and popular festivals, and 
reverence is paid by ail at the Bhrines, the festive 
seasons are occasions for friendly intercourse and 
conviviality, and there is little, as far as can be 
judged, of the true pilgrim spirit. Nor do Siamese 
monks make a habit of journeying overseas to the 
saertni shrines of other lands, although they may be 
found occasionally at Rangoon, and in the past at 
least have visited and exercised much inffuence on 
the Buddhist thought and observance of Ceylon. 

6. Summary, — A brief summary,^ therefore, of 
pilgrim usage and wont in Buddhism would de- 
scribe it as an almost universal practice, held in 
the highest esteem, which in all probability was 
adopted soon after the death of Gautama Buddha, 
the principal motive being reverence fox* his person 
and for the places where the relics of his exemated 
body were believed to have been preserved. To a 
certain extent also, which it is impossible exactly 
to estimate, his disciples were inffuenced by a more 
or less conscious desire to follow on the lines of 
ancient Hindu custom. With the earlier Hindu 
practice of pilgrimage they were familiar; and 
they seem to have wished to break as little as 
possible with ancestral usage. Whether the 
Buddha himself by his word enjoined or sanctioned 
the habit the uncertainty as to the dates and 
history of the written records makes it impractic- 
able to decide. It is hardly probable or g,uite in 
harmony with what is known of his character and 
teaching to suppose that he did. If, however, the 
contention of the Mahayana school is justified that 
in his latex life he taught a mystical and esoteric 
doctrine entirely different from that of his earlier 
years as expounded in the Pali canonical i^oks, 
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then the injunctions and regulations as to pilgrim- 
age and sacred places also may have a similar 
origin^ and may have been framed and announced 
by Gautama himself^ possibly as a eoiicession to 
the Hindu prepossessions of his followers. The 
custom was certainly taken up and eagerly 
followed immediately after his death, and has been 
ever since a marked feature of popular Buddliism 
in the East. Nor to any appieciable extent does 
the practice seem to have lost its hold upon the 
faith and affection of the Buddhist peoples to the 
present day. 

LiTiERATORB.—M. Moflier-Williams, Bxtd&hism^ I^ondon, 
18S9; H. Hackmann, BuddhUm ma RHigUm, Euk* tr., do. 
1910 ; H, Kern, Mmmal oj Indian Baddhifftn, tstrassbum, 
1896 ; K. J. Saundors, JStvry of Bitddhisin, Oxford, 1016 ; K. 
S. Copleston, Buddhum in Magadha and Ixtodon, 

1908; E, Spence Hardy, Mamtal of do. 

Shway Yoe (J, G. Scott), The /fuman, HU Life and 
do. 1910; J. Edkins, Cinrme Buddhimn^ do. JSDIi; Marshall 
Broomhall, The Chinese Empiret do. n.d. [1907] ; L. A. 
Waddell, The Buddhism of Tdtet, or Ldmamnt do. and 
Lhasa and tts Mpi,teries, do. 1905 ; see also artt. AsoFTicrr'^M 
(Buddhist), Imaobs and Idolb (Buddhist), M ah At an A, Monastic 
oiBM (Buddhist), and on the several countries, 
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PILGRIMAGE {Christian}.— 1 » Introductory. 
— ^Pilgrimage played a very prominent part i!i 
religious life in the Christian Church, |iarticu- 
larly in the Middle Ages. The fact that it has 
so largely discippeared from the religious life 
England to*day is apt to conceal its importance in 
the piist and m the countries wiiere it is still in 
vogue even in tlie present. A pilgrimage is a 
journey undertaken to visit sacred places, such as 
the scenes of our Lord*s earthly life in Palestine, 
the Uhre-shold of the Apostles* at Rome, or tire 
shrines of saints and martyrs. There were many 
motives at work ; it might be to fuliil a vow or an 
an act of penance. In some eases it is difficult to 
say whether a given journey is a pilgrimage or 
not. The mere use of the word feregrinatw in a 
medimvai source can hardly decide the (question. 
It can be considered better historically and geo- 
graphically, though the purely religious and 
nsyclioiogieal sides must always* be remembered. 
The latter are better left over and stmiied in con* 
ne.xioii with the effects of the juaetice ami its 
place in the history of religion. 

Feregrinatid and its cognatas in classical Latin ; 
refer simply to wandering, and so peregnnm wa^ i 
just a stranger. In ecdessaatical tennin<doKy a ^ 
* pilgrim * was one who went to visit sacred places 
while his ordinary occupation, whether he mm \ 
clerk or layman, mm something different, \vl cixoia 
a ‘palmer* was one who spent his wimic bft* in I 
thus journeying from place to place. Dante gives 
a rather fanciful explanation of the tenne ; 

* Pilgrim’ nmy be understocwl * In the wl«!e sense. In m far m 
whoever is oufeide hfs f^fcherteivci h e, pl%rhn ; in the n&rrYw 
sense mm is called a pilgrim wve him who is pnrmywg 
towards the sanotwary of Bt. James or h rrtuniirif? fmrii It. . . . 
Ohiamnsi Peregnni in mianto vanno aliat*3i$a «i iw^rb 

che la ueimlfcHm di eanfco Jacopo fu pid loiitana dalla mm imfda, 
ohe d'ah'uno altro Apo«fcolo*'<-*thej arv calieil paitmen bevauso 
they bring back palm-bmnches and ftmM m they Journey to 
Eome.i 

2 . Palestine, — It was natural that men should 
wish to tread again the paths trodilcn by the 
Saviour, though the lirst generations of Chriafeianii 
did not seem to feel this as strongly m their 
successors. From the 3rd cent certainly the 
sacred places were visited. The pligriinageii of 
Firmilian, bishop of C^mraa, and a bishop 
Alexander from Cappadocia are mentioned by 
Jerome and Odgen res|iecilve!y. Whan the 
empress Helena visited Jeru^sulem and discovered 
what supimsed to he the true Crom, pIlgriiUB 
flocked thither and the stream was ever on the 
increase* Many records of such journeys and also 
numerous itiuemriea have been preserved. ‘The 
I M VUes Smpck xli. ; jtlio mtm to stotow la 
Parmiimf L 51, xxxi 41. 


Bordeaux pilgrim* visited Jerusalem in 333. The 
record of this man is the earih'^t now extant of a 
Ciiristian pilgrimage, and is very imiHitUmi m 
showing the condition of the holy plwes and tlie 
traditions growing up round them at tlie time. 
On his w’ay thither ha travelled from Bordi*«iux, 
south of ilie Garonne, through TmiloU‘*e, Xar- 
bonne, Arles, up the valley of the Khone to 
Valence, then by way of ;Mi!an, Venma, Amiilcia, 
IHitrowitm, Sophia, and (!cmstautinop!e, through 
Bifchynia, to Tan^us, Alexauthetta, Antioch, 
Tripoli, Beiiuf, Hidon, Tyre, Acre, Ftoleimd^^, 
Cienarea Palestina, iln»n by Jezreel, Bethshean, 
and Hhei’hem t<> Jeriisalenh He did not, how’- 
ever, visit Galilee. Many ('hrintian^ have b*lt 
far greater attraction to the scene of our LndX 
passiim and renurrection than to tho.*^e of Ills 
I earthly minis! lyA 

; Paula, a friend of Bt. Jerome, %vent <m pilgrim- 
' age to Jerusalem, and she conespoiithM with him 
abmt itJ The teaeldng of Ht, Jerome much m* 
creased the popularity of the movement. ^ Ariorijer 
famou.H pilgrim in early timea wm Ktheria ilL-eua 
or Kcheria),®the author of the Prrfgrinntio 
or Feirgrinritio Frherkr^ put by critieH in eitlier 
the the fffh century. From the feh cent, 

onward the number of pilgrims steadily giew% amt, 
tlumgh the Journey w'os a long and aidmum one, 
many thouHaiuls were willing to undertake it, 
Pilgrims came from all parts, ami not hmt 
nnmtfrouH or important w*ere those from the 
Britihh I.hIus — repmentativto alike of Homan, 
Celtic, and Angly-Baxen Chrmtianity in Britain, 
Huch as Ht. CathalduH {bishop of TanuUo, 

, akmt 680} and Wiliibahi (bishop of Kielmtatt, 

; 741).’* The ardent wishes of (Christians wee 
: JeruHakm and the harilsliipa widch they wer# 

; sometimes obllgisl to 'suffer are of the greal«"’«t 
■ impovtanee for secular a« well m ecektriwilciil 
I hiriory, for they were among the must^s whb*h 
I eontiibuted to llu? Crusades. Winm ^laiactui 
rulm were tolerant, ChrietiauB luul Ihtlc to fear, 
but in times tJ pmsecuthm tlie difficitiue-^ of the 
jouincy were fnUher im'rf^iwd, and rhUH eventu- 
ally rim Cl u-uding >pin? was gemoattM mt. 
CnrsAiiKs, L 31. No doui 4 murivcH rj political 
compicst and lunldly ambition cntf-icd in!o the 
(JriL'^adijs as as into the practim^of pilgs Image. 
Meanwhile pllgrimuLm gave rime to the gjeat 
military ordets. While the Hospital lera 
for pilgrims after tiudr arrival in Jerusalm. the 
Templars protected them on tin* way from Aniittch 
thither (a hospital which had ffr.Ht been founded 
by (dmrlcH the Great waa de^»troycd in lolp and 
another was Imilrb 

Ht. Jerome, though he kdievai atrtmgly in 
pilgrimage, mwertlmlcss wrtdc: 

*kt dt ISO tt ds? Bruwiam iicls. 

cmrto Acgr|>if, n% Pwnh i4c, nt 

fixamim Hoiwlwrmn HonvUlwre 
Ulw stJ*^pU8 ta orS^ jMma, bfoOiw UJgjifi m, 

caitji ct Irt ot. Um 

vWH lU ittfi pirnU ptoyur 

rinuiWEi, ««« ruwif diiiid«*iP^® vbiffiwisir.*® 


Ht. (»regory of Hy«««a wrote a aiwclal letter dt Us 
quimimmi Jemmigmi iF(r xlvL Iff In Eg 
Tha ^ventures of British pilgrimsi have a 
special Interesfe, and almost every Welsh or Iriish 
mint want on pilgrimage. 


J/dfitmii? fnm Mwdmm tf J$nmkm. 
fH^grkn* (A. a W), tr. Aubrty ittmit wiff imw^»#t4s4 €. W, 
Wifca, lSf,sT. 

Th$ 0/ the In 

wmm, m Fttf. Tmtrnm*, homkm, 1-^. 

# S. BUiia ^ Afum^m ike Mml¥ 
Ptsw, Ir. awl # 3 . J. n, wiib b>' iX w. 

Wikw, Psii. pilf. T^xfeltee., 

tL lkrt«fc'dl dmmi Cidiis ths iHhrim 

mmd. p. 

® m, Ivili * 8bd la I. 

Medmimm AmqmUalrn, bdudw* IM?, p, m. 
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B’roni the 13th cent, pilgrimages to the Holy 
Land, though still frequent, were less numerous 
than those to Rome. Despite the difficulties of 
the journey, William Wye, Fellow of Eton, visited 
Compostella (see below, xi) in 1456 and travelled 
thence to Palestine in 1458 and again in 1462. 
From his MSS Wynkyn de Worde, the disciple of 
Caxton, compiled his Informacionfor Pylgrymes 
into the Holy Land (printed in 1498, 1615, and 
1524), The pilgrimages from England to the 
Holy Land went on continuously to Reformation 
times. Sir Richard de Guildforde and John 
WMthy, prior of Guishorough, went to Palestine, 
erabarki^ at Rye, in 1508; and in 1517 Sir 
Richard Torkyngton, rector of Mulberton, Norfolk, 
visited Jerusalem.^ 

From all the countries of Europe pilgrims tra- 
velled to tlie Holy City. It was natural that 
most should come rrom those countries which had 
taken part in the Crusades, but they came also 
from elsewhere. Russian pilgrimages commenced 
soon after the country was converted, about A.B. 
1000, 

‘In 1022 allusion is made in the Life of St. Theodosius of 
Kiev to Russian pilgrims in Palestine ; the first known name is 
that of St. Varlaam, abbot of the lAura of Kiev, who visited 
Jerusalem in 1062.^2 

The earliest extant record is that of Daniel, an 
abbot whose identity is not certain. He spent 
Easter of 1107 in Jerusalem. His work shows 
devout feeling; and, though a Greek priest, he 
was friendly to the Latin clergy. He travelled 
by way or Constantinople, Abydos, Tenedos, 
Mityiene, Chios, Ephesus, Samos, Patmos, Rhodes, 
Patara, Cyprus, thence crossing the sea to Jaffa 
and Jerusalem.® He saw the miracle of the holy 
fire (see below, vj) and visited the Virgin’s tomb — 
the traditional scene of the Assumption. Though 
ItaljfT had so many rdaces sacred to the Christian, 
parfciculaily the Eternal City, Italian pilgrims 
came in large numbers to visit Palestine. Venice 
sent her convoys, and the citizens of Lombardy 
visited Venice on the way. Among the earliest 
Italian pilgrims to Palestine was St. Antonio 
Piacenza, who went to Jerusalem in 670 and wrote 
de Locis sanctis quce ^eramhulavit Antoninus 
martyr* Pantaleone, a citizen of Amalfi, went to 
Palestine about 1065, and a pilgrim hostel was 
established bj^ him in Jerusalem. In 1219 St. 
Francis of Assisi went on pilgi image. In the 14th 
and 15th centuries pilgrimages became far more 
numerous. Roberto da Hanseverino set out from 
Milan in 1458. In 1486 Fra Girolamo Castiglione 
(or de Castellione), a native of Milan, went to 
Palestine and thence to Arabia and Egypt. The 
Cavalier Santo Brasca went to Jerusalem in 1480. 
He wrote an account of his journey, and his 
information may have stimulated Canon Pietro 
Gasola, a member of a noble Milanese family, who 
undertook a pilgrimage in 1494. Casola travelled 
via Milnis, Brescia, Verona, Vicenza, Padua, 
Venice, iiagusa, Corfu, Navarino, Candia, lihodes, 
and Cyprus to Jaffa, and thence to Jerusalem. 
His account is quite interesting reading and has 
recently been made accessible to English readers.** 
The pilgrim traffic was so great that it had to be 
officially regulated, and, considering the discom- 
forts or travelling at that time, it is remarkable 
that so large a number were willing to face the 
risks. 

‘Ha-ns von Mergonthal, who accompanied Duke Albert of 
Saxony to the Holy Land in 1478, recounts that the sleeping 
place allotted to each pilgrim was so narrow, that the 


r S. Heath, Pilgrim LU& in the Middle AffeSf p. 160. 
s TAe PUgrimage of the Russian Abbot Domkl in the Boly 
Land, im-im a D*, ma. 0. W. Wilson, Pal. Filg. Text Soo., 
London, 1888. 

4 Omon JPiAtro Ptlgrimage to tFermafevn in U9/h tr. 

and ed. M. M. Hewett. 


passengers almost lay one on the other, tormented by ttie 
great heat, by swarms of insects, and even by great rats winch 
raced over their bodies in the dark. If a lucklebs pilgrim 
succeeded in dozing in spite of the general discomfort, he was 
soon awakened by the stamping of the animals penned up on 
deck, or by the talking, singing and shouting of his neighbours. 
Moat of those who fell sick died * ' God be gracious to them ! " * i 

In the 16th cent, the number of Italian pilgrim- 
ages continued to fall off, though they never 
entirely ceased. 

3. Rome. — ^Next after Jerusalem, Rome was 
the city which drew the largest number of pilgrims. 
The causes which contributed to the rise of the 
papacy made Rome a pilgrim resort ; more especi- 
ally the tombs of St. Peter and St. Paul exalted it 
into the goal whitlier Roman Catholics flocked. 
One centre of interest was the catacombs. At 
first used as burial-places, they afterwards became 
sacred places, hallow^ed by the bones of martyrs 
and visited by thousands of pilgrims (see art. 
Catacombs). These came from Britain both 
before and after the English conquest (King Ina 
of Wessex founded an English school for Saxon 
pilgrims and scholars in Rome in 727), and lush 
and Welsh saints were among the most indefatig- 
able in their pious journeyings.® Archbishop 
Usher observes : 

^Britanni hisee temporihus Romam, Hierosolymam,et Syriam 
invisere sohtl'S 

So St. Bridget journeyed to Rome as a pilgrim j 
likewise Findan of Leinster in 847 to fulfil a vow."* 
Several Celtic saints, having performed their pil- 
grimage, settled permanently on the Continent, 
sometimes obtaining bishoprics. Ninian visited 
Borne during the pontificate of Pope Damasus 
(366-384), who had given all Christian pilgrims 
access to the catacomte. 

As time went on, the intercourse between 
Britain and the Continent became more intimate, 
so that there was a continual stream of pilgrims to 
Rome, especially after the failure of the Crusades ; 
the difficulties of travelling, pestilence, and other 
causes had checked the number ’of those who went 
to the Holy Land. The papal jubilee proclaimed 
by Boniface vni. in 1300 with its special indul- 
gences drew more than 20,000 pilgrims to Rome. 
Again at the jubilee of 1450 under Nicholas v. 
tliousands of visitors assembled. In the English 
College at Rome from 100 to 200 pilgrims were 
provided with hospitality every year in post- 
Reformation times. Pilgrims have never ceased to 
visit Rome ; the large number of churches and relics 
have been continuous sources of attraction.® 

4, England.— The pilgrimages, however, which 
left the deepest mark on Britain as elsewhere in 
Europe were, perhaps, not those to distant lands, 
however holy, but those to sacred spots nearer 
home. There were several famous shrines in Eng- 
land not only of national but of world- wide fame, 
and many others which were prominent in religious 
life, although not often visited by strangers from 
a distance. Earliest among British shrines was 
Glastonbury. When first it became famous is un- 
known. It was a place renowned in Celtic tradi- 
tion, and therefore it had become sacred before the 
advent of Christianity in England, and probably 
even before the time of Christ, It was very likely 
on the site of a Celtic temple. Perhaps the 
particular form of heathen worship there cele- 
brated was the cult of the dead (see artt. Blkst, 
Abode of the [Celtic] and Grail, The HotaI. 
There was a Celtic settlement of pre-Roman date 

1 Oa8ola*8 PUgrimage, Introd. p. 91. 

s But how far all the etori^ of pilgrimage are historical 
Is not certain: see F. E. Warren, in Cmmridge Medieml 
Ilistorg^ li., Cambridge, 1913, oh. xvl., * Conversion of the 
Kelts/ p. 499. 

s Bnt. R&cles, Aniiq.r Index Ohronologicus, a.d. 388. 

4 HartwelJ Jones, p. 191. 

e See Sivry-Ohampagnao, IHctionnaire des Pblerinages, ii. 
519-881. 
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near by, which has recently been excavated.^ 
Various legends grew up to account for its fame. 
In the Glastonbury Chronicle under 1259 there 
was this entry : 

‘Anno ab Inearnationo XLIII. UiseipuH sancfcoram Philippi 
et 4aGotn Apostolorum venerunt m Bntanniam; a quilnis 
primum Oiatonum m insnia A%alloniue/ 

King Ina of Wessex founded a monastery at 
Glastcmbury, then went to Rome on pilgrimage 
and die<l tliere.^ Diinstan %vas abbot of Glaston- 
bury ; it grew in fame and importance, and het'arne 
associated with many saints and heroes— »St. Ju>eph 
of Armiathea and St. Patuck, King Arthur ami 
Guineme; and its monks gathered together a 
wonderful culleetion of relics — portions of the 
Crown of Thoms, the True Cross, and the Holy 
Sepulchre, and bones of St. John the Baptint, 
St. Peter, and St. Paul. Its fame outlasted the 
Middle Ages, and a miracle was believed to Inive 
been performed there in 1751.^ 

After Glastonbury in historical sequence, though 
in the later Middle Ages of even greater fame as 
a pilgrim resort, was the shrine of St. Thomas a 
Becket at Canterbury. His murder in 1170 pro- 
foundly shocked the whole of Europe, and crenvds 
of pilgrims soon began to visit the .^pots made 
sacred by his life and death. His shrine ijccame 
ever more splendid, and boasted many faiiums 
jewels, including the * Regale' of France. l*he 
Jubilee of H70 brought 100,000 pilgrims to Canter- 
bury. Many of these "would be from foreign 
countries. The pilgrims went first to tlie trauhopt 
of the martyrdom in the Cathedral. 

‘ Before the wooden altar the pikTiin*! knelt, anfi its ^imrihan 
priest exhibited to them the vanon*i confided to hU r^pt rjfd 

charp-e. But the one which swpav^i^d all others was the runty 
fragment of I^e Bret’s sword, whndi was praicnted to each in 
turn to be kissed, ^he foreii^n pilirrims, by & imtural mistake, 
inferred from the »i|rht of the sword that the nmUr liad 
suffered death by beheading.* 

Then the mlgrims tvent to the choir and saw the 
general relicB, aliout 400 in number, then tf» Ht. 
Andrew’s Tower, and, k«;t of sll, to the 
itself. It had a wwiden ccn'ci big which, till Jlr?* *1. 
concealed the gold, silver, and jewels uith uiiieh 
it was encrusted. Among foioign pilgrimn J.co 
yon Kot^mital was sent on an ombu'^sy to England 
in 1449. Two accountB of Ids advtmfcurcB wmv 
written,^ one in Boliernian, pre.*^erved in a Lathi 
translation, the other in GonuEn. lie went and 
saw the sights usually nhomt to pilgrims. He and 
his comnanions visiled the shrine. 

* Ibi ridimua mpnlchrum et caput I|>s1us. ?tep«lehn«n ex 
puro auro conflatmn aat, et gc»,inlH «!ortiaUim, tamqnc 
aiagnificis donariw d.tatum, ut Jisr ci m »»4wn. litter aHa« re« 
pret'iOHas spentatuir In co ct rarhrim-iM** Kemrim, nul mn-tn 
Bpkudere sulefe, dlmkll o\i gallinavci ^ 

The German aficount relates 


Catholic prmdice and tradition.^ The last Jubilee 
at the shrine %vas that of 15d0. Tint reference 
shown to the memory of St. Thonuis a Bei’ket was 
annoying to Henry viu., and in WM the shrine 
'was destroy’ed by royal command. 

Next in importance in media*val England \vm 
the sluiue of Our Lady at WaKmehitm in Norfolk, 
The special relic that attractCil pib/riiuH Imie was 
a small phial reputed to contain a few' drops of her 
milk. 1'his shrine was likewise df^Huoved at the 
Reformation. A pmun written in 1595 (of un- 
certain authorship) i.unents the devidation which 
had overt aken ihti scene of the piety of former 
ages. It eoncludcH : 

‘Sm w^'.hcrcOiir I^d> 

IP w* iii-i t inc'ji tb I Mb 
.Satnn wli^rc t hir I* U 4 way, 

WiUMnrinuu, cli ; far* s"' .'ii 

^ Other fanuuw plaecH of jfbgiuir' c in mcdm'val 
Kni>k;nd v.en* Duriiam {foj rlc- Innic uf Nt. Cufh- 
hurt), luchiield, Bury Ht. ivimund-, ami I'tdcr- 
bonuigh, Aspeciiil feature of FngbNlj pjgrimage 
M'as its anti-loyafist character- t4t eh a 

saint tme wdio had been nmdcnuied a-^ a t-Mor.* 

5- Wales. —All the (Vide parts cj Ilnt.du were 
specially rich in slirines just as fheir sideibitanfs 
uent as diligently as any to Rome amt the Holy 
Lnud. chief ’^Xf^Lh Hhrine wm the llidy Well 


Pa man mi8 jKJhvifcrt, dariilt tmn dm kmf 
abgeHcliIa«en hat. Pa wemt man mwh H« merklsch stuck uS-s 
Migen creates, aueh cl«*r jm^e! etnen umi Utn rechtsn ami 
Iwbctt Ijf*rni ftitter sant undi atlieh tiorn in 1^‘iinr 

mostraiiaett von dsr durueu kron.*^ 

The Canterbury pilgrimage is remembered among 
those who take little interest In eeckiHifistiea! 
history because of Chauceria amterkiru Taiex, 
The journey from the Talmrcl Inn at Bouthwark 
was one of the three ways by which Canterbtirv 
was regularly approached by pilgrim*?. In 1,713 h 
visifc vtm paid to it by Colefc and Kraamus ,• the 
wealth displayed and the superstition encouraged 
roused the feeling in Colat whieli wm mtm to 
break forth in him and othoj^ in the rtotmtmt 
ite/orrnation. Erasmus wm more merved mul 
qrnat m hia etric-twrea, leas prom to depart from 
J F. J, Haverfield, in C^mbrMg^ MMimd i , risM. 

brite, IWb ch, xifi. (A), * Boi»n m ^ 

J Mfm4^ mik m dnmk St. Mim, 

f IhmvmUJotmf pp. 

J Salley, t4"€(mt0‘kufp'iK P. 1. 

Apisfttdlx, mm B, p. ^0. $ p, 


of St. Winifred in Flint'^hiiu 
‘It Is a slgniflrunt cirfiimstaTjC4* tlsat tbi» c:4v nwl thr* tmh. 
W&los from north to Hinitb started .p'4 

I?a\ Kfs, beth compieuotis pU|^nm rc«.»»rC*f hi rht^ iui t as?b.'’* 

A monastery was fimnded at lffdru*dl in I UP, 
which was destioyed at the UHsobiMofu The 
hKcuiyof the shrine is impmtanf ns the 

connexion of pilgrimage u ith sm*rcd wUIn, When 
any well became fanuuK. ami its watem were 
rept»ricd to have eitiier m^lirinal or inimruhmH 
qunlbtcs, ib soon became a |dEro of pdgriimigo. 
This has been so not In Catholic I’hriHtmidty alone 
but in the whole hLtory ui religion. 

6, Scotland ••‘'J'‘he carii^**? Sc^tri-h slndne to 
which pilgrims n- mted %vas Wbi -on tM*^ -didn 
Casab. The ciiuudj there wa** btnii by S?. Nifikn 
in mmuny of St. Maiiln nt T*^nT•^'‘ atsun 3117 . 
Mnian hinweif wa> Isiried there in 43g, and tho 
5 *eiHmncd among llie lu^h anti mmnm 
the \ti <dsli of Slvariiclyth*. Like Wabhigham, ii 
was impular m a place al royal pdn iiiur.te. Another 
ScoUIhIi shrine was that, of Kt. Mary of th^ 
at tSi. Andrmvs. ‘fids lias now been swept aivay 
by the sea. It was on the loek at the foot of the 
ditr on which the (^iihcdral now .Htamf v Oihm 
Scottish places weie Ihmblam* |ior the rrle ^ of 
St. I^Iordoc), Ihinienoline ,:mi no* shuuM of Ht 
Marpreth St Mst^nuHn Vh-ud at Kommngh 
C.astlo, »St Nicb das‘ C’hapeh laath, st Kcnil- 
gerriV c;hEpi!| on Locli I#onomd, and Ht, Mmmo\ 
f impel at Gull o'^H. 

7. ^Ireland. - lilgriiHEge ha- \mm for emturies a 
tfoiidnani feat nr'«'i‘ of Irisih rciadonii^ Lfe, aioong 
th® tellie peoples every hill aatd wed and slmim 
hm^ its own tutelary gml or npini or inm\ 
C-hnstiamty onb. mamwmlitd many phm^^i men-sl 
alreiitlj in Cr 1!«- (jKiKfitiiy »‘vt-n in i.rnr*ifn-i 
and, dcApii# spasmodic ellm ^ jiiadobv Pro- 
testant govmmieutt to repress ificm, huh oil. 
gnmage te giuw^on with no rwl InteniiptHm 
! ****^^ 1 * the Refornmibui until tha presi^nl dav. 

Alcmt tomus of slirlnan wim Ht, l^atriok^a 
f urgatory on lanigh Derg in lifmcgnL In ih« 
Jaki^ th#ro is uu lulEnd round wddeh viirlou^ 
lepnd* grew. Ifc was wt! th«t a kniKiu, (}n„in. 

^ ttilf mta h mmrn \n %fmmm. 

^ m m^prn Uu.' h tV 

"*»*• 
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descended to Purgatory from there and came hack 
to this present life. 

* This pilgriraage has been ascribed to insatiable greed and 
wilful deception on the part of monks, who fostered it with an 
eye to their own advantage ; but the matter cannot be so sum- 
marily dismissed. The usage lies, doubtless, in the deep- 
rooted behef a of the pre-hiatoi 1 C period, and is a reflex of the old 
Druidic doctrines colouring Christianity. . . . The origin of the 
pilgrimage must be therefore sought, partly in the geological 
features of the island (suggestive to the ciedulousm Ireland, 
as in other European countries, of an entrance into the Nether 
Eegions) and partly in a native pre-Chnsfcian mythology, the 
implicit belief in the existence of spirits of woodland and 
water, and the supposed communication earned on between 
them and mortals.*! 

The connexion with St. Patrick is probably 
legendary, but it enhanced the glory of the place. 
Abuses and superstitions grew apace, and in 1497 
the pilgrimage was * abolished’ by Pope Alexander 
VI. The Privy Council oidered its suppression in 
1632, and in the second year of Queen Anne it was 
again prohibited. 

‘And. wheieaa the aupersfcitiona of Popery are greatly 
increased and upheld, by the pretended sanctity of places, 
especially of a Place called St. Patiiclds Purgatory in the 
Comity of Donegaul and of Wells to which Pilgrimages are 
made, bj vast numbers at certain seasons. ... Be it further 
enacted that all such meetings and assemblies shall be deemed 
and adjudged Riots and unlawful Assemblies.’ 3 

A fine of ten shillings was to be imposed if the 
ofi’ender refused to be publicly hipped. But sup- 
pression was of little avail, and the pilgrimage has 
continued under ecclesiastical supervision until our 
OAvn day. Pilgrimage thither is now observed in 
the Roman Catholic Church as a penitential exer- 
cise, and ‘it seems the only pilgrimage of modern 
times conducted like those of the Middle Ages’ 
{CE xii. 95). Other places of pilgrimage in Ireland 
were Downpatrick in Co. Dovn (sacred to St. 
Patrick, ^ St. Bridget, and Sb ^ Columba), St. 
John’s Well in Meatli, and Craniield in the parish 
of Drummaul, Co. Antrim. 

8 , France, — Among famous French mediaeval 
shrines was Charti es : 

* Avaiit que le chnatianieme eOtt prfichd dana lea Gaulea, 
lea draidea (Jtaient dans i’ueage de s’assuiubler toua les ana aux 
environs de Chartres. On pretend qu’ila avaient en ce heu un 
sanctuaire r^vdr^. O’dtait, dit*on, une grotte, oil ila honoraieiit 
ime statue qui rcpr^entait une femme asaiae^nant aur elle uu 
enfant, et Pautel portait oette inscription Virffini panturcB, 
I/ora de la prMication de PEvangile on Mtit aur cette grotte 
une dgliae, vers le milieu du I1I« si^ole, au plus tard.*3 

Chartres therefore, like Glastonbury and St. 
Patrick’s Purgatory, seems to have been the scene 
of an ancient Celtic cult. The %vooden statue of 
the Virgin w-as destroyed at the Revolution. 

Among modern French shrines the chief is 
Lourdes {q.v , ). Others are La Salette in Daiiphiny 
and Liesse. 

9 , Switzerland. — Of Swiss shrines the most 
important is Binsiedein, There was a monastic 
community there in tlie 9th century. It is in the 
canton of Schwyz, became famous as a centre of 
pilgrimage in the 10 th cent, and has continued to 
be so until the present time, despite the preacdiing 
of Zwingli in tihe 16th cent.^ and the destruction 
of the monastery in 1798 by the French invaders. 
The yearly pilgrims are now more than 150,000, 

10 , Italy.— Besides Rome itself numerous other 
Italian cities were pilgi'im re.sorts, though none 
attained special pre“ennnence except perhaps A ssisi, 
because of its connexion with St, Francis and in a 
lesser degree with St. Clare. Siena was associated 
with St. Catharine ; and Venice, with its splendid ■ 

r Hartwell Jones, p, 8& t 

2 John Richards, The Felly t Superstitient and 

Idolatry of PUgHmagte in Xrelmdf mpeoiaUy cf that of 8L 
Patrick* Purgatory, Dublin, 17^, p. 46 j see wso Hewson, 
A PeMoript^ of St, Patriot's Purgatory in Lough and an 

Aoccmnt of the PilgHm^ Bminm ttme, do. 1727, 

s Siviy*Ohampagnao, 5. 462 h- 

4 The Council of Zurich abolished the Whit-Monday procession 
to RMedeIn in 1624 (Kidd, Pomrnnte XUmiraUm qf iXie C<m» 
tinmtal Xl^&rmation, p. Ml). 


basilica of Sb. Mark, was often visited on the way 
to the Holy Land, See also art. Loreto. 

11. Spain. — Foremost of the shrines of Spain 
was that of St. James, or Santiago di Compostelia, 
which attained a fame in the Middle Ages greater 
than that of almost any other city save Rome, It 
is said that St. James a;ppeared there in a vision 
in 816, and that his remains were discovered there. 
The shnne became associated in legend with 
Charles the Gieat, bub it was not till the 12 th cent, 
that the foundations of its greatness were leally 
laid. Not only Spaniards but xulgiims from all 
over JEuiope worshipped there, especially those 
fiom Wales and Ireland. In Welsh bardic litera- 
ture there are many aiiusions to Compostelia.^ A 
Latin hymn to St. James has been finely trans- 
lated by Geoige flonow.® The pilgrimage flonr- 
ifalied till the 14th, Imt considerably diminished 
fi'om the 18th century,^ 

12 . Germany. — Cliief among German places of 
pilgrimage was Aachen (Aix-ia-Chapelie), the 
nieditevai capital of Germany, which possessed 
numerous relics. Tlie most important were the 
white I'obe in which the Virgin w^as clothed in the 

i stable at Bethlehem, the swaddling clothes of 
I the infant Christ, the linen cloth in wdiich the 
I body of John the Baptist •was wrapiped after hia 
I execution, and that in which our Lord was 
crucified j there w'ere many lesser relics besides. 
The pilgrimage to Aix has continued till the 
present time. In 188 i Iheie were 158,968 pilgrims. 
Another medifeval city renowned for its pilgrimage 
was Trier (Trbves), wiiich possessed the seamless 
holy coat worn by our Lord before His crucifixion. 
Cologne was famous as contaiiiiug relics of the 
three kings, traditionally called Gaspard, Melchior, 
and Baltluisar. 

13 . The Syrian Church.— Tlie pilgrimages so 
far considered have all been either of the West of 
Europe or else in Palestine itself. But beyond 
the frontier of the Roman Empire the Syrian 
Cliurch grew and flourished, though on lines in 
some ways difierent from those of the Gia^co- 
Roman world. Pilgrimage was made by Syiian 
Christians at a date eailier than by those of the 
West. Koh, bishop of Adiabene (163-179), had 
been taken as a child by his parents to Jerusalem 
on wlmt may fairly be called a pilgrimage.^ 
Pilgrims continued to visit Jerusalem ; the subject, 
iiowe\ er, is still involved in some obscurity.® 

In 858 a Nestoiian synod considered the subject .* 

Canon ix, declares that no new monasteries shall be built 
without the knowledge of the bishop of the diocese; if one 
were built and the bishop knew, he would give it a revenue 
suflicient for its upkeep and for hospitality to pilgrims. Canon 
XV. proclaims that the faithful ought to give their offerings and 
perform their vows for the reniibsion of their sins in the places 
where they live, and not wander far afleld. ’Why should they 
go to distant places f It is a puerile habit which gives satisfac' 
tion to the senses but not to the soul. If any of the faithful, 
after having visited the churches and convents of their own 
country, desire to visit those that are further away, not with the 
idea that God will there favour them more, but to give some 
part of their goods to the head of the convent, they are not to 
be hindered. But, if they wander about as people who have 
lost their God, not knowing where they will find Him or where 
He win hear them, they are sick souls In need of health and 
should be led to the doctrine of perfection.® 

This shows that the^ abuses of pilgrimage were 
quite obvious at this time, aud they must have been 
widely spread to have called down ecclesiastical 
censure m these terms, Gregory Bar-Hebrseus, 
bishop of Guba (probably Bear Umshash, north- 
east of the Gulf of Akaba) and primate of the 
East (t 1286), quotes from a letter of one John 
Bar-Finchoje to a monastic friend describing the 

I Hartwell Jones, pp. 266-261. 

3 The in Spain, London, 1S4S, ch xxvii, 

s Sivr>-Chainpagnac, 1 490-493* 

4 Souroee epriagues, ed* A. Mingana, Leipsdg [1908], p. 89. 

® it.p. 132, ii. 1. 

flJ. B. Chabot, Synodioon orimtale: XtemeiX des spnodes 
nestoruns, Paris, 1903, pp. 408, 441. 
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pilgrimage to the Holy City and what was to he 
seen and done there.^ 

14 . The Reformation.— Changes so wide in the 
religious life of Eiirope as those which came to 
pass in the I 6 th cent, were bound to leave tlieir 
mark not only on the Protestant eountiies^ hut 
within the bounds of Catholicism as ’well. Sluch 
purging of abuses took place at the Counter- 
Reformation j andj while in some countries Protes- 
tantisni lost its hrst conquest, %vith the advancing 
tide of Catholicism not everything that had been 
destroyed w’as built up. Under Mary Tudor, ^.<7 , 
no attempt 'was made to restoi-e the shrine of 
Becket in Canterbury Cathedral. The Con t in ental 
Reformation brought with it the abolition of 
pilgiimage. Thus, in the progi amine of reforms 
of the bishop of Poniesaniain art. 4 <le<‘Iarc’^ : 

‘ Henceforward there shall be no piljifriiiniue nor wandeririga 
to holy places, b’mce they aid no twaii’s sahatcm.*^ 

In Sweden the Lutheran Synod of Orebro in 1529 
deerecfl : 

‘ Perej^nnationesad loca sancta quanta fieri poswit inoderatione 
reiuovebuntur,' 

showing tiiat, as in other thing^, Lutheranism 
dealt inore gently with CatbolnuMn than did 
Calvinism.® Calvin in the prefatory loiter to 
Francis i. (23rtl Aug. 15*18) of his OhrisHatife 
Eeliffionis Imtitutio^ wrote : 

‘ Cur erij^o tanta saevitia et acerMtate pro mim, purg&torio 
peregrinationibus, et kI genus nugis helHgcmntur, ut sine eorum 
exi)hcatissinia. ut ita dicani, fide halvam fore pictat-em oeg:erit, 
cum tamen mhil eonim a verho Del esse piobentr^ 

The Edict of Reformation of Bern for the Faya de 
Valid (24fch Dec. 15.‘10} declared in art. 17 : 

^Nouanvons aufsi ordonn^ qne toutea h^'riitiona 
de voyage et pUcrhiages arnent r»tccs, ec que mil soit si hunli 
dialler en tceux sous peine, rhoiniue de dlx fioriim la femme dc 
cinq fionnsr'* 


The Council of Trent (1563 j aess. xxv.) condemned 
those who aflirmed that ‘ places dedicated to the 
memories of saints are vainly visited.* 

15 , Royal pHgrimag’e.— Throughout the Middle 
Ages pilgrimage was a constant observance among 
kings and princes ; to show honour to the saints tif 
their country was a natural thing, ami sometimes 
a king w'ent in penitence, as did Henry n. to 
the shrine of Becket, after the murder of the arch- 
bishop. The »Sc<dfKh kings cuntiaually went to 
Whithorn. Margaret, daughter of Cliristlan i. of 
Denmark, wife of James in, and mother of 
Jpnes IV. of Swtiand, went thither after the 
birth of her son in 1473, though her Journey has 
been desenbed as a * pleasant outing rather than a 
penitential exercise/® Janies himself went 
there several times, ss also did James v., though 
not so often as his father, James n\ visited also 
Whitekirk In E. Lothian, where in 1430 »Tai«es h 
had built a house for the reception of pilgrims. 

Some interest attaches to the pilgrimage of erne 
who later became a king : Henry, Earl of Derby 
(afterwards Henry IV.h visited Prussia an<l Clmis 
went on to the Holy l 4 ind, lie travelled by way 
of Dantzig, Frank!ort-on-Oder, Prague, Vserma, 
Treviso, Venice, (Jorfu, Ehodes, Jaffa, Hamah, 
and Jerusalem, returning through Rhodes, Cos, 
Corfu, Eagusa, Venice, Treviso, Pavia, Vieenza, 
Verona, and Milan/ 1 

16 . The efltects of pilgrimage*— It is quite rlear ' 
that a custom so wide-spiead innst have left its 
effect not simply on the religion hut on the entire 
life of the world. It helped, as has been seen, to 

1 1, S. AwmanUi, OrimkiUs^ Bom»» 
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produce the CriisadeR ; it <iraw far aibdd men who 
would otherwise have been cmdtuif to stay in their 
own country, and gave them knowictigo of 
distant lamD. The countrioK of Europe had, by 
means of the pilgrims, Lir more intcrcoui?** with 
each other in the Mhldle Agt'R, not only in religion, 
but also ni commerce, literature, ami art. The 
economic eflVct of pilgumage was aKo oonstder- 
able. Though many cities already famous k*eume 
pilgrim resorts, iirsome eases towns or villages 
fiithcrto ohseure became, by virtue of a shrine or 
the relies of a saint, plaecH <d liHlional, perhaps 
even of ivorld-wide, fame, Tln-c fact-, howt'vcr, 
mu.Ht never obsf an e the essential religious inipoii- 
anceijf pilgrimage (it is ivrong, c.y.. to put a.- *mc 
of tlie chief ‘ tdlcets' of the custom ihc fame <jf the 
Canterhmy TuJch; that the pilgrimago tu riint**r- 
bury afibrdcti the occiisitui lur <d the 
fttnums KuElidi poetry Is after all only Incidcmall, 
In pUHt-Kefonnat ifm times in t^aludic count licH 
pilgi image has ohiii been undertaken for the sagt* 
of vxm^H Hiifb as tho n (aome td which arc gmiuinc) 


wromjlit at lamKies. 

17 . The place of pilgrimage I 0 the history of 
religion.— It has already been notfsl that pilgrim 
age is not (andined fo Fatholie DhriHimnify, and 
also that pre-f^hrisHan shrines were i*imm lalcd p? 
Christ and Ut His saints. Tlim fact is nf importance 
for the comparative study of rehgimm. and, like 
other facts in that sekmee, yhould Us neither 
minimized nor wrongly emphasued. ^ How* far, alt 
over t lie world, Christ hm and pre-C’hnstiancuMtomft 
and lite.H wine interwoven k not yet known for 
certain. Aa H. A. ( Nmk says in a letter, 

*Th«* 1.0U to the gmvf* of the owe or <i« iiir-d Urn 
anneal ue'Clusg on ef inUiatHirt or other 

the pfrenlica! festivals at whHi or clwi« 

all fchs«(? feprt'»<*nl un'ncr^al nh^m' 

Borne obsarvaiices of Dlinsilau pilgrimage haveeloaa 
analogies the miracle of the sacr«l 

fire at Jerusalem.^ (Baatoubiiry, Bt. Patriek*s 
Purgatory, and C^hartres (see aU»ve, 4 , % SI are 
iiiwranees of pagan lioly place?i iKung coiiH(»cralcd 
to Christiaii pilgrimage. 

The pilgrim with his sfatf, his broad IlHt-erowncd 
hat, and his other binlg*% has now 

disappeared, but thou-»amU^still go tneryyeur on 
pilgnmuge. Shall wedi-mLsit as a mere ’^uihu 
■H tition? It U something imue thaifi, lilthough il 
' in akin to, the sentiment that has made ut ibo 
^ supreme desire of many wluuit rtdativ«>ek fo^'e liilleii 
An iwtum te visit their gmvee when the war k 
! tn*6r. The nmkrlying idea, con-^cious or unrou' 

^ scions, jH that dHinite saimtity uttnehes to certain 
places because of what has liap|«*ncil ilmro, m 
though some of the |mr?it^nal ihc 

w’lu) lmd lived or died there atdl iuiivi%«el 
am! could commtmkmtf* itself to the vi'dfor* A 
aimikr blea would explain a iwecnlled imt 

sm the actual npltii of a dead |w*rs^on surviving aftoi’ 
hla kidily death in a given h|ttfi wdlli 

Idm In Ufetime, but rather m an impress or it/iu 
cnc^ kdt by him %li!l capable of afleamg ilio^ 
who come to the phw. Tlnw the stmh of jal- 
grimaga Imda m into psychic and p^\tbologir 4 l 
probleiuH i\w Koluliou m which i# still Wyrma our 
range, 
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tione of the Palestine Pilgrnns’ Text Society. The records of 
many pilgrimages, several of which are referred to m this 
art., have been translated and annotated. The information is 
especially full on pilgrim routes and on the topography of 
Palestine, hut not on the pilgrims themselves. 

iii. GENERAL.—Canon Pietro Casola's Pilgrimage to Jeru- 
mlem in lltBUt tr. and ed. M. M. Newett, Manchester, 1907 (with 
full introd. giving much information about medifflval Italian 
pilgrimages to the Holyl^nd); Chaucer, Canteibury TaUs\ 
L. Conrady, Vier rheinische Palaestina^Pilgersehr^ten der 
X/F., XFm XFi. J ahrhunderten^ Wiesbaden, 1882; K. Curzon, 
Visits to the Monasteriea of the Levant, new ed., London, 1897 ; 
L. Depont, PbleHnages, Paris, 1902 ; Desiderius Erasmus, 
Pilgrimages to S. Mary of Wahingham and S. Thomas of 
Canterbury, tr. and ed. J. G. NicholsS, London, 1876 ; S. 
Graham, With the Russian PilgHms to Jerusalem, do. 1913 ; 
G. Hartwell Jones, Qeltie Britain and. the Pilgrim Moveimnt, 
Hon. Soc. of C:y’TOrarodonon, do. 1912 (gives a mass of informa- 
tion about Celtic and other pilgrimages) ; S. Heath, Pilgrim 
Life in the Middle Ages, do 1911; MGH xv. 80 ff. (bio- 
graphy of Willibald, 8th cent, bishop of Eichstatt) ; J. J. 
Jusserand, Les Anglais au rmyen dge : la Vu nomade et 
les routes d'Angleterre au xive si^cle, Paris, 1884, tr. L. Toulmin 
Smith, Bnglish Wayfaring Life in the AliMle Ages {XIVth 
London, 1889 ; B. J, Kidd, Domrmnts Illustrative of 
the Continental Reformation, Oxford, 1911; R. R. Madden, 
Shrines and Sepulchres of the Old and New World, 2 vols., 
London, 1851 ; J, Marx, Das Wallfahren in der katnolischen 
Kirche, Tr&ves, 1842 ; R. Rohricht, Deutsche Pilgerreisen nach 
dem heiligen Lands, new ed., Innsbruck, 1900 ; G. B. de Rossi, 
Roma SQtterranea, Rome, 1864 (for catacombs) ; Sarum Missal, 
ed. J. Wickham Legg, Oxford, 1916, pp, 406, 461 (pilgrim 
mass, praj’ers, and blessing); A. P. Stanley, Historical 
MemonaU of Oanterbury^i, London, 1912 (several interest- 
ing documents relating to the shrine of Becket in the 
Appendix). L. D. AGATB. 

PILGRIMAGE (Hebrew and Jewish).— The 
origin of the Hebrew pilgrimage is to be sought 
in the early Semitic life. To the primitive religi- 
ons conception the deity was not ubiquitous, but 
was localized — by the nomads within the confines 
of a sacred district, frequently an oasis, by agri- 
culturists in the sanetua^ of a village or town. 
The performance of certain religious duties, there- 
fore, normally involved a journey of gi-eater or 
less length, which in time increasea as tlve renown 
of particular sacred places, and the advantages for 
trading ofiered by a iargei concourse of people, led 
to the further centralization of worship. Economy 
of time and effort, also, reduced the visits to a 
limited number at regularly recurring periods, to 
which was postponed the payment of vows replac- 
ing intervening religious duties. There thus 
was instituted the annual family or clan pilgrim- 
age, as pictured in 1 S 1®. At times a lengthier 
pilgrimage into strange territory resulted in a pro- 
tracted stay as a or even in permanent settle- 
ment ; Abraham is tlie archetype of the pilgiim 
immigrant, and perhaps in l)t 26® ’odhed (AV 
^ ready to peri.sh’) contains the ideas of the Arabic 
root ^abada, * strange/ ‘long from home,^ ‘perma- 
nent dweller/ Moreover, every traveller into 
strange territory -was in a sense a pilgrim, a prospec- 
tive visitor to tne local shrine j hence, apparently, 
the right of sanctuary, of protection, was extended 
to cover the entire journey within the tribal terri- 
tory — a supposition which may in part explain the 
sacred character of the primitive Semitic institu- 
tion of hospitality (g.v*). At all events, the 
journey itself became an essential part of the 
reli^ous celebration, assuming a quasi-sacred 
character — ^in itself a meritorious act. 

The development of the pilgrimage of the clan 
into one of larger groups was due in part to the 
advantages of combination when the journey was 
long and led into strange territory; and this 
development was hastened when the period of pil- 
grimage was made to coincide with that of nomadic 
or, especially, with agricultural festivals. The 
Hebrew term Mgfh denotes both the pilgrimage 
journey and the festival ceremonies at the shrine ; 
out which of these two ideas is the original deno- 
tation is uncertain. The concept ‘ encircle/ which 
seems common to various triliteral extensions of 
the biliterai root may be seen both in the 


dance and in the circumambulation which concludes 
the pilgrim journey ; nevertheless, if in Arabic 
hajj originally did not denote the circnmambula- 
tion of the Meccan shrine but only the visit to 
'Arafah (J. Wellhausen, arabischen Heiden- 

turns, Berlin, 1897, pp. 79-84) — i,e, a visit, from 
the standpoint of Quraish, to a strange shrine 
under protection from the tribal adherents of 
that shrine — an original meaning ‘pilgrimage,’ 
‘ recourse to a place of lefuge,’ should be preferred 
(cf. the roots hajd and hajWa), 

The origin of the Hebrew ^gh as involving a 
nomadic journey seems discernible in some of the 
regulations for the Hebrew festival celebrations, 
especially the Passover (though the latter is 
associated in the Pentateuch with an agricultural 
epoch and with traditions of a definite historic 
departure from Egypt). A three days’ journey 
into the desert is made antecedent to the first 
Passover celebration ; and the extension of the 
celebration of the festivals in general over an 
entire week is in part a reminiscence of the journey 
period (cf. the pilgrimage month of the Arabs). 
But especially tne eating of unleavened bread (the 
nomad’s usual bread), the roasting of the lamb 
whole (in nomad fashion), and the start by night 
(as frequently in the case of desert caravans) offer 
the setting for a dramatic revival of the ancient 
desert life and wanderings ; therein sanctity and 
religious significance are attached to archaism, in 
the same manner as in the regulation for the build- 
ing of an altar of dirt or unhewn stones (Ex 20). 
The pilgrimage of Tabernacles is a similar religious- 
dramatic revival of tentlife(Hos 12^® reads ‘ tents’ 
for the ‘ booths’ of Lv 23^® j of. also 2 (jh 7^®, if the 
phrase ‘ into their tents ’ is to be understood liter- 
ally here). 

The pilgrimage had also a political importance. 
The close association in a common purpose of large 
numbers of people from different tribes and com- 
munities afforded the basis for the development of 
a more permanent national unity, and played a 
part no less in ancient pan-Hebraism than in 
modem pan-Islamism. In the Pentateuchal legis- 
lation wnicli purposed the centralization of wor- 
ship in Jerusalem the attempt is clear to increase 
the spirit of unity by bringing all males together 
in pilgrimage to one shrine at three different 
periods of the year (the festivals of Passover, 
weeks, and Booths). That this legislation, how- 
ever, reflects actual conditions — that all the male 
inhabitants of Palestine simultaneously left their 
homes three times every year to make what for 
some would have been an extended journey— seems 
improbable ; and the special emphasis laid upon 
the Passover in certain passages (Ku 9^^) or upon 
the Feast of Tabernacles in others (I El 8®®), shows 
perhaps that one or the other was in reality the 
pil^mage period at different epochs in the 
nationallife, or (more likely) for different clans or 
families at the same epoch. Jeroboam testified to 
the political value of the pilgrimage in his attempt 
to counteract its unifying force by changing the 
Xfiace and time of it (1 K 13^, with which cr. the 
reported action of Walid ihn 'Abd al-Malik in 
promoting the pilgrimage to a certain mosque in 
Jerusalem as against the Ka'bah, or that of the 
papal monarchy in diverting the pilgrimage to 
Home). 

After the building of the Second Temple in 
Jerusalem the Holy City was without rival as the 
objective of Jewisa pilgrimage. Jews journeyed 
thither from Mesopotamia, and the journey itself 
became an even more important factor thanoefore, 
often involving considerable hardship and danger ; 
the old laws of hospitality to the pilgrim became 
correspondingly broader, and the inhabitants of 
Jerusalem took special measures to accommodate 
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vi&itoTS in the city as well as along the roads lead- 
ing thereto. 

13ut after the destruction of the Second Temple 
conditions changed ; though there was still an 
annual celebration of the Feast of Tabernacles (on 
the jNIount of Olives), with the cessation of sacri- 
hce the pilgriinage, too, ceased to he an oblipitory 
act. It assumed in general a j)ersonal and emo- 
tional character and lost much of its former joy- 
ousness. Pilgrims to the site of the Temple now 
came principidiy to mourn and to pray for tiie 
restoration of ijion, and tliey were not ah^^ays 
welcomed by the non -Jewish population of the 
land. Conditions improved under Muhanmiadan 
rule j and in tlie 9th cent, many Karaites in par- 
ticular made the pilgriniiige. During the (Jnmades 
the pilgrimage seems to liave ceased again ; but 
with i^aladin it was resumed,^ and recoveied hoine- 
ihing of its ancient jcjyons character. In nmny 
cases the desire to visit JeruHaiem was {‘uuidcd 
uith the purpose of living and being hurieu on 
holy ground, and the pilgi image thus became a 
pious immigration; as eaily us the 1 1th cent., 
indeed, a fully organized Jewish community existed 
at liamlah; and there was a markial intlux 
of Jews from Spain somewliat lafer, and from 
other parts of Europe in the loth and Idth 
centuries. Earlier than this impulse fiom per- 
secution there is found as a bucmidary cause of 
pilgrimage the general purpfsse of travel {m m the 
ca.se of Judah Ilalevi and Ibn Ezia), the fref|uency 
of which is evidencetl by a s|)eciai travellers^ prayer 
in the Jewish ritual. 

At tiie same time Jerusalem again had its rivals 
an the olijeut of piigrimage. In Egypt there svits a 
famous synagogue at Dumuh (immern Tammdh), 
near Cairo, to wliieb Jeu ish faiiiilica journeyed to 
celebrate the Feast of Weeks. But in Muliainma* 
dan countries tlie muJtipUcatbn of shrines was due 
to the development especially of another tyim of 
pilgrimage— tnat to the tombs of pious men, of 
saint.s and reputed miracle- workers. Though 

evidence of the belief in the supeumtural power of 
tombs may perhap*i he found in 2 K ami such 
a belief among certain clasMis of Jews may Iui\e 
perwihted along with other bclieiH in miraclub, the 
custom of visiting |,^raves in orilm to pray and ask . 
for divine iatarveution seems to have been borrowed | 
by Jews from their Oriental neighbouraj at any ! 
rate such a ziyWtah (lit. * visit k wmietimeH made ’ 
by Mtthammaiiana and Jews to the leaves of the ^ 
same Biblical heroes. By the Uriental Jews 
themselves no distinction 'in reverence is matte 
between the supposed tombs of characters 

and those of later saints. Falc4ine has luanv 
tombs of local, and several of more than local, 
veneration. To the supposetl tiuub of Zelmiuii at 
Bidon, pilgrims come from all parts of Pales- 
tine, and also to that of Habbi Meir (£.r| at 
Tiberias. That of Biineon ben atAlerom 

near Safed has long b^n vMtdi by Jews even 
from Persia and Africa ; indeed, in tli© I6th cent. 
Safed rivaUed Jenisalein, especially a» a place for 
permanent settlement, for it oUered hospitality 
such as neither the Muhammadans nor the Jews of 
the Holy City any longer extended. 

Outaide of Palestine pilgrimages are made fco 
several tombs in Kurdisti-u (e.y*, that of Nahum 
near Masul), in Mesopotamia (e.y., that of Ezra 
near Bas^omh md that of Ezekiel near Babylon), 
and In Fema (that of Mordeeai ami lather at 
Hamadan). In Algeria md Morow are several 
tomiks of Jewish worthies of lorn! renown, and 
tbejje, too, are sometimes vkited by Mnliammilaiia 
and Jews together. In Eiirope only Calkia^ 
Toiliynla, and parts of Poland have their pilgrim 
J In Un likh cent, iim% U jfeoo«4ed the rM% of 100 


shriiieis, though the travelling iirstincf* Mich has 
soiuetimeH found expression in a sort <il ptl^^rimage 
to varitma famous synagogue, ?^uch at Prague, 
for pin pijtocs of prayer ; am! the u aiuiuring.*'tnth‘Ht, 
journeying far to sit at the feet of renovniwl rai«bk, 
was a familiar ligure until the Hlth cent, in 
Cerinauy and still later in Folami and Hungary. 

In some cases the t om b-jdl grim ages tUrke place at 
fixed annual dates which, csjfeeiaily in Pidc'-rine, 
often coincide with the vainnis festlvalH of the 
Jewish ciiicudar ; in other ca'-es they take pla<'e at 
the pleasure of the individual. In Muuiaaiaadan 
countries a relationship with the older Semitic 
pilgrimage is seen in tlie Joyous fentival cimiacter 
which the ccleluation assumes, even bc.ade the 
tomb. 

LiTKR\trai[.— J. D. Michaelis, Ihu imwhcJkis Fr.v.k’ 

fort, iTVi-T*”, n\ ll-l ; W. Rulicrtsou Suntit, 

.VmjOA-, l.r.iiUt.n, I'- U, pU‘ lea, ; E. Rrrwo. «/ 

f/iii ‘O Kac. Ir,, d«». ' n Q. A 

Ij^^rtoa, -t >fv fcA t\f u’^anitia fmjoi/, X* a tk, l> 1 1» r 
‘>I ; H, Graetz, /ioa a/ if/«f Jtu.s, Jr,. t \p <. 1 ',0. 
in, iv. KJ , L AhfahaixK, L'^>uk i>/ /nsS//,?, fj[,j j,|,. 
liiT-HS ; S. Schcidtter, ia«/tc,'ao*ra, cuU #«*r , 

IK Inlir? ; *1viabs,‘ 

Wu.i.UM Poph:u. 

PILGRIMAGE (Indhm).- 1. Ofigim ^ Jhltiim- 
age in Iruha is the result of the anum^lic !*.? is of 
the pupulat beliefs, icilecictl in the higher bniu^ 
of Hindukin and even in the local de\»4*»pitientH uf 
Islfini. Nothing strikes a new-ts^uou to the 
country mom than the crowds of pilgriiiM tra^ el- 
ling by road or rail towards some holv riu^r, the 
local of some gtai or gmlling, tint tiunh of 

some naint or martyr. 

♦It ffeuisriot willro-b’ tnat ih® vlnuiTfcf p\^ ’nn< 
macily from this mcosI » Imnwtcr to iKr 1 1 » v 

mul mu m mueh from iht? 4**>sire to hmsmsir llif" »l« u 
shrine it Is. if whieh pri»n py th * U5i'.i»'r‘ 

of tlw Jimriicj h lint a Vi r> j|r«sit uu coini* 

the r«!Vi‘rcnc« tor eertiun plivtis m tht ut «|iirito ill, V. 

Cetmm /rufia, voh «ilL, C^ntrui Pfavtww 
ReiJort, pt. b p. 91% 

To this may Im aiMeil i\m fm*l that w ater* !*y the 
analogy of the removal of phtslcal impuuUes, i*« a 
potent agent m the removaf lU shi, Thito, in many 
saeicd phiecs tlicrcaio pools deUn ated 
Kama, whith take his name, not bo »,u e fm 
'iVurshippeil tlieif', but beriui 4 * he baiieu 411 fhto 
plarc when ho **d to hec Itiifceh iiom ihe nn 
of having killed the demon Havana, win* h hebi 
to have bocn a Brahman. The gcrin of the idea of 
pilgrim&gts i» found in the worda of Indra to Hafil* 
chaiutm : 

♦'rhurc Is m MppIrmM tor him dw imt trmv#! ; hvlaf In 
tlif jMieictyof ne-is, lh«r msji efton ; tor 

k iTiaMlslhissfre n4 fUUiutmvrfltr. ITIitwtor# 

j Br iftiwipri, v», Ifo. 

But, though in the the animistic wor' 

ship of rivers appears, pilgi imago, In if'^ modern 
mnm\ h not refm reti to, ami f*vcn in thu I*r 
while a partkular sanctity attachci tu river iwb 
Uirthu} and certain privih*gtsi regions, like the 
lianka of the Hawsvitti, thcru Is tnowicdgi* 
either of pilgrimages or of holy pkers I A. Ikrth, 
MtUgit^mqf Imdm^ Eng. Ir., I/indoii, IKHg, p. n*J|. 
Even Mann (Law, vfli. P2| regards visits to the 
Gaiigca or to ICurukshutra « com|mmtlvety uniiu* 
la^rtant. 

QmtUm&, hwtrtr, dfcttrs# Omi *»n moaolsiw. i<iil Hc#r», 
toitv Me*, of pllpim»re, tbt ut mn 

mui iwfmut th* wbkii Cm. U 

Thoorigiti of tho mmiBm pxmttm may Im %rm^ 
to tho revival of Ilrahmaiikm and ith aka^rption of 
lom! ottlte* Every plw where a ispirit wai 
propliklM or wmn <Wfie nmler the 

mntwl^ of a Imly of loml mimts, Intel e#bp| in 
attracting vwitors brnmiiw their olfcringi^ foimtd 
tkmr meaai of livelihood. 

a. Ftow of Hindu iiii«b«r of 

pk«a to whkh pllgrutta mmn k Is 
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the following list the more important holy places 
are classified according to their geographical posi- 
tion and the deities mainly worshipped, it being 
understood that many places combine the cults of 
more than one deity : 

(а) Places. — Bengal : Barabar, Oaya, Deogayh, KalJghat, 
Kamakhva, Sagar Island, Tarake^war ; Bihar and Orissa Par- 
asnath, Pun-Jagannath ; Panjab Dera Naxiak, Jwalamukhi, 
Katas, Kuruk&hetra, Takht-i-Sulaiman, United Provinces of Agra 
and Oudb Allahabad, Badarmiith, Batesar, Benares, Bindha- 
chal, Bnndaban, Ghitrakut, Debipatau, Deoprajag, Oangotri, 
Garhniukhte^ar, Hardwar, Jamnotri, Kedarnath, Mahaban ; 
Bombay : Aland!, Bechraji, Chan4cti» Dwarka, Jejuri, Nasik, 
Palitana, Pandharpur, Sbetrunja ; Madras : Baba Badan, 
Bhavani, Chidambaram, Oonionn, Conjeeveram, Gokarn, 
Rame^waram, Senngapatam, Sriraugam, Tirupati ; Central 
Provinces : Mandhata , Baluchistan, Ilinglaj ; Eajputana and 
Central India : Abu, Ajmer, Amarkantak, Barwani, Nathdwara, 
Pushkar, Eakhabh Dev. 

(б) Oidts —Brahma : Pushkar ; Visnu : Badarinath, Gaya, 
Hardwar, Nathdwaia, Pandharpur, Purl-Jagannath, Tirupati; 

: Mathuia, Gokul, BiunUban, Mahaban, Dwfuka; Si\a, 
the twelve gieat Ufi<ias' Somnath in Kathiawar, Mahakala at 
Ujjain, OmLaia m the Narbada, Traj anibak near Nasik, Naga- 
nath m the Nizam's Donutiions, Vaidyanath in the Deccan, 
Bhmiasaukar on the river Bhiuia, Kedare^ivar in the Himalaya, 
Vi^vanalh at Benares, Malhkarjuna m the Karnatik, and Rame- 
^w{>r at the extreme south of the peniiibula ; other places sacred 
to Siva are Eiakreswar, Baiabar, Chidamljaram, Deogaph, Gokarn, 
Hardwar, Jejuri, Katas, Kedarnath, Tarake^war ; various forms 
of the mother-goddesb, Kali, Durga, Devi, etc. ; Arasu, Amba 
Bhavani, Bmdliachal, Comorin, Dei ipatan, Hinglaj, Jwalamukhi, 
KahghfLt, Kcliuakhy&; sacred rivcis: AlUlulbad, Amarkantak, 
Biighe^war, Batesar, Bhaiani, Chaytiod, Deoprayag, Gaiigotri, 
Garhumkhte^ar, Jamnotri, Nasik, Sagar Ibland. The chief 
places visited by Buddhists are : Bodh Gaya, Kusinagara, Potala, 
Sanuth; by Jams: BarwCini, Girnar, Ikditana, Eakhabh Dev, 
ShetruujtU Worshippers of Rama and 8ita visit Ajodhva, 
Ghitrakut, NSsik, and Bitakuywjl- heroes of the jilahdohd- 
rata are veneiated at Knrukshetra and Thane^ar, The cult of 
the dead is performed at Benares, Hardwar, GayS., andKiddhpur. 
In the number of sacred places few regions rival tlie Himalaya, 
and, m particular, Kasmir. The latter is a country where there 
is not a space as large a grain of sesamum seed without a 
a place of pilgrimage (Kalhaya,^/i«fafa:ia«//ini, ed. M. 
A. Stein, London, 19il0, ii. 307, 370 ; Jlin-i-Akbarl:, tr. H, S. 
Jarrett, ii. 35*1 fl.). 

3. Pilgrimage among the Buddhists. — ^The great 
monasteries, \tilpas^ and dfigahas erected over the 
reiics of Buddha, many of whicli had diaapjieared, 
have been unearthed by the Archaeological Survey. 
Bodh OayS, where Buddha gained his title, and 
where the bodki-txQ^ beneath which he sat became 
an object of veneration, still commands respect 
among Buddhist pilgrims from Burma and farther 
eaftt. In 1905 the Tashi Lama of Tibet visited the 
ruins at Sarnath, near Benares burned vast quanti- 
ties of butter and incense, and scattered ilovvers. 
At the dose of the rite of adoration the Tdhhi 
Lama was transiiguied and the other Lamas wor- 
shipped him {Tim Times, 201h Bee. 1905). Next 
to tiie Tree of Wisdom at Bodh Gaya, the sites 
regarded as most holy are the scene of Buddha*s 
death at Km4inagara(f.t;.), the eight great chaityas 
which enshrined his relies, Mt. Potala in S. India, 
Sthamhala in the north, and the gurvCs Fairydand 
in Udyflna to the west. The Indian sites are 
sehiom visited by Limas and Tibetans on account 
of the great (Ustance and the expense of the journey. 
Frobahl^^ for the sake of convenience and economy, 
they have transferred the site of Buddha^s death 
from Kttsinagara to a place known as SS,lku4a in 
Assam (L. A. Waddell, TI 1 & Buddhism of Tibet, 
l4ondan, 1895, p. 305 fl'.). 

A. Places of Jain pilgrimage. — ^The Jains, prob- 
ably on account of fclie retiring character of the 
cult and the desire to avoid pollution from animal 
slaughter, selected as their sacred sites places far 
from the abodes of men, like Mt. Abh in i^jputEnS, 
Palitana and Girnar in Kathiawar, Barnet Sikhar 
or Parasnath in Bengal, The southern Jains have 
special places of pilgrimage at Fadmavati in 
Mysore and Gime4war in S. Kanara (BG xxii. 
[1884] US). 

5. Holy places sharM by different raKgioiis, — 
Some places are shared hj the followers of more 
than one religion. Hindus and Muhammadans 


both visit the ledge below the Takht-i-Sulaiman, 
from which King Solomon is said to have taken 
his last view of India before he carried off his 
dusky bride (T. H. Holdicli, The Indian Border- 
land, London, 1901, p. 731 ; cf. ERE vi. 709). 

6. Pilgrimages by the ascetic orders.— Some of 
the most extended pilgrimages are those performed 
by Gosains, Sannyasis, and other ascetics. 

Jonathan Duncan {Asiatic Researches, v. [1799] 37 ff.) gives 
an interesting narrative of the pilgrimages pei formed by Pran- 
pun Sannyasi, an Urdhvabahu, Le. one whose arms had become 
rigid by being constantly held over his head (M. Monier- Williams, 
Brahmanism and UindfiismS London, 1891, p. 88). He 
journeyed to all the chief Indian shrines, Kabul, Baniiun, Baku 
on the Caspian Sea, Astrakan and Moscow, through Peisia and 
Bokhara, and thence across the Himalaya to the source of the 
Ganges at Gangofcri. Then he went to Nepal and the sacred 
lake Manasarovar and Lhasa, whence he returned to India bear- 
ing dispatches to Warren Hastings, who gave him a rent-free 
estate. When this account was written, he was still in the habit 
of making excursions to Nepal and to other parts of India. 

Ascetics often wear symbols of such journeys, a 
white conch-shell denoting a journey to Banieswar 
in the south, iron, brass, or copper armlets indicat- 
ing pilgi images to Pasupatinath, Kedarnath, and 
Badarinath m the Himalaya. 

River pilgrimages.— The favourite form of 
Indian pilgrimage is to shrines on the banks of 
the great riveis, like the Ganges, Jumna, NarbadS, 
or Godavari. The Indus and the Brahmaputra 
are too far from the Holy Land of tlie Hiruius to 
have ac([uired special sanctity. The great rivers, 
though places on their banks have been occupied 
by the votaries of special deities, are nnseetarian, 
and any Hindu, whatever his rank may he, may 
bathe, provided he avoids causing pollution to 
high-caste worshippers. The places at which tlie&e 
rivers rise, like Gangotrl, Jamnotri, or Amarkantak, 
and sites on their upper waters, like Nasik or liard- 
war, are sacred. Even more lughiy regarded are the 
junctions {sangam) of two or more holy nveis, like 
the meeting of the Ganges, J uimia, and the mythi- 
cal Sarasvati at Allahabad, known to Hindus as 
Frayaga, Hhe place of sacrifice* par excellence) 
Bagiieswar, Deopray%, and other junctions higlier 
u|j the stream ; and ^agar Island, where the river 
joins the sea. Buck places are often dedicated to 
the worship of Siva, a god of fertility. Bathing in 
these holy places cleanses both body and soul, and 
brings the pilgrim into communion with the benign 
water-spirits and with the honoured dead whose 
ashes have been consigned to the w'aters. 

8. Rules of pilgrimage. — ^The dates and hours at 
which bathing is auspicious are fixed by the local 
priests, and dejiend on various eonsiderationH con- 
nected with the local cultus. Thus, at Allahabad 
tlie chief bathing fair is held on the new moon of 
the month Magh (Jan. -Feb.), at Hardwar at the 
beginning of the Hindu solar year. At both these 
places specially important assemblies occur every 
twelfth year when the planet Jupiter enters the 
sign of Aquarina (Kumbha), such fairs being known 
as the Kumhh Mela (for the importance of the side- 
real revolution of Jupiter, whidi is completed in 11 
years, 314 ’92 days, as affecting religious observ- 
ances, see GJ?*, pt. iii., The Dying God, London, 
1911, p. 49). From ancient times bathing during 
eclipses has been a means of expelling the evil 
spirits which are abroad at this time. According 
to tradition, the Yadavas bathed at Somnath 
during an eclipse. 

An important rite performed at sacred places is 
the cireumambulation of the sacred object in the 
course of the sun, keeping the right shoulder to- 
wards it ipradakpna). Sometimes, as at Benares 
{ERE ii. 467), there is a holy road surrounding the 
sacred area along which tlie pUgrims march. 
Sometimes, as at Mathura, where the sites associ- 
ated with the life of Kr^ria are spread oyer a con- 
siderable space, they are visited m rotation under 
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the direction of a Brahman, who usually recites at 
each holy place the local religious guide-book 
{mahdtmytl)^ which enihotlies the religious lore. 
These Brahman guides form a special class, often 
notorious for roguery and rajjacity, like those 
known as Gangaputra, * sons of the Ganges/ the 
ChauhS of Mathura, the Gayawal of GayE, the 
Frayagwal of Allahabad (Crooke, TC^ Calcutta, 
1896, il 387 E; BG ix, pt. i. £1901]; Kalhana, 
Introd. i. 20). These men usuallj'' keep lodging- 
houses for entertainment of guests, tout for pilgrims, 
and keep books which record for many yeais the 
arrival of persons of particular castes or families. 
There is an elahorate system of touting for pilgrims 
to Jagannath (W. W. Hunter, 0mm, Loihion, 
1872, i. 140). 

When the holy place is, like Hardwar, Benaies, 
Gaya, or 5Siddhpur, associated with tiie cult of the 
defim, the ashes of relativew, which liave been pre- 
served until this opportunity, are consigned to the 
water, and the mind rites {.iniddha) are pei formed. 
It is an interesting development that since tine 
introduction of the Government parcel-post the 
ashes are often sent liy it to a llrahman com- 
petent to perform thorites, without the attendance 
of the relatives being required. 

In the case of serious sm a special rite of atonement iprdyai- 
ehiita) is performed during the pUgnmage. Tlie, hair of the 
penitent, Tvhich is eupposea to hold his sins, is cut off, only a 
single tuft being left on the crown of the head. Hg bathes In 
ten different ways, each with the use of an appropriate text, 
dresses in dean clothes, worships the deity, and, while the 


handkerchief tied over their mouths to show that 
they are subject to a vo^v of silence during the 
pilgrimage, or they wear a mouth-lock, a mlver 
band over the mouth, with a skewer piendng kitii 
cheeks (Thurston, Ca^Hes and Tnh;.% v. 

Ahu al-Fadhl says of Nagarkot in the Fiinjah : 

‘Pilgrims from distant parte visit It antf ohtalu their d^^fircs. 
.Strange it is that in order that fheir pra.u rs may fot» favourably 
heard, they cut out their tongues : with' some it gnms strain on 
the spot, with others after one or two day^. Althm^h the 
medical facuity ailow the imssihilily of growth In the P ng'ue, 
yet in m short a space of time it is sufUcieririy amannif ‘ (Jim*. 
Akbarii tr. H. 8. Jarrttt, a. aKi). 

On tiia i^aerilicc of jointK of the at certain 

Indian shrines see GIPj pt. iii., 27ifi Ih/wa p. 
210 L At I he pilgrimage to the fn 

Travancoie the Aiyapbuns|ft>r in pihTimage^ 
tiie worshippers call them-ehos by tin* namoof tin* 
god) have to timlurgo a preliminary com**e of 41 
<iay.H’ scanty diet ami s^»xual f ^ mm td 

India, I0(il, voL x.xvi., Tiavancore UcpMrt, pt. i. 
p. 9H). 

xo, Muhammadan pllgrimag^es.— It tloc^ not fall 
within tlie scope of this article to the 

pilgrimage {hnj) to Mecca, Metiina, or Ki'rl«da, 
that to Mecca having .^ni’eiH‘ded the old pagan 
spring feast (W. li. Smith, Lnture^ and 
London, 1912, p. 1546). In India the of 

fcomlm of saints (/Jir, auliyd) or martyrs of the 
faith {shahid^ i« legion, md they attract large 
htKlies of idlgrims. 

For H. Indift isHje A. O’Brien, ‘The Mulwiimadau Hamteof the 


Brahman performs the fire saorihee (Iowa), presonte ten kimL W, Smjab/ Jri / xlL {l&ill sSff. ; W. Thf^ Talfly 

of gifts, the last heinr the ‘shadow cup of melted butter of Emhmir, London, tWU, p. Wff. ; Malik Muhauimatl bin, 
‘leld «>-*• ...... .. 


in which he has beheld the reflexion of his own face. He then 
says to the priest; ‘This penance of mine must lie midored 
valid by you,’ to wliich the reply is made ; ‘ It is rendered valid/ 
If a sinner should die leaving this rite uiiperformeil, it is tbs 
duty of his successor to perform it ; if it he neglected, father 
and son deseend to hell (A. K. Foth^ ltd# Af did, London, 187B, 
p, 6S1 f.). 

9. Austerities practised by pilgrims. — Besides 
the sullering caused by long lourneys in ox-earte 
oyer ill-kept roads, the crowaing in railway car- 
riages, the inconveniences of camping on the river 
hank, and the bad accommodation in thepiigiim 
lodging-houses, special austerities are untlergune. 
One form of penance for grievous sin is the measur- 
ing of the length of thepilgrlm^s body by succc'^.sive 
prostrations on the ground as ho journevH to the 
sacred place. Waddell nates this as a Buddhist 

g ractiee at Lhasa, where some jsealote traverse the 
ircular Bead in this way— a distance of about 
6 mil^, the numlMr of prostrations being over 
40,000 j in some cases the hands of the pilgrims are 
protected by padded wooden clogs, the soles of 
which are studded with hob-nails (Z^a and its 
MysUrie^, London, 1906, pp. 364, 375). 

A^^tng to the hk&orian Ila«bidu-diH (H. M, EllioL IltM, of 
Iwiitt, London, 18flV-77, i, fl?'), ^tSomnith of tho teote 

aeludfed fleyotefes, in perfommnee of their vm\% pw the tot 
sfiiige crawling along the ground upon their ; mmt ap- 
pr^ walking upon their mklm, and never touch the mmmd 
mtJi the soles of their tot, others go liefore the idol upon Hirir 
similar customs at Pandhiwirur mo MG «. |mj 

On several oecaaions the emperor Akhar, in imita- 
tion of the Hindu practice, w-alked on foot froai 
Agra to Ajmer to visit the shrine of the salufe 
Mulnu-d-din Chishil (Elliot, v. 328). 

The original custom of branding the pilgrim 
with the sacred symbol of the gml as a proof that 
he had performed the pilgrimage m now often 
superseded by a mark made with moistened day. ^ 
But in S. India, among the Eri-Vai^avas and ■ 
Madhayas, the visitor to the monastery is 

branded on both shoulders (E. Thuratoa, 
yrapAtc Motes m 8, India ^ Madraij^ 1^, p. 463 fj, 

I he practice of piercing the cheeks and teiigui 


with 

more 


and Tnbu a/ S. India, Madtaa, 1900, r. 
399). Oecagionally m S. India, pilgriins keep a 


mhatnixtpdtr MUtG Gmonetr,, Uhero, , Vtmmof 

Ind\a>, lUHL tiii,K.W. Fraidhr Frurincs p s?f ; 

for Bftluvhhteii, FL xdi. ; for 8. Imlm, II. thh 

gmmx and 0. Wdhnott, IIMonml and JUtmnnhr^f Shtch ofihg 
Ntzam*u Momnwmt, Bomh&y tehO-W, il ff. ; BU i%, hL I. 
Ciseij 800. 

Buch mottumeute abound in the vicinity of 
Muhammadan capital like Delhi, Afra* 

Lahore, or Lucknow, and they are visited by tew* 
class Hindus as well m by Muhaminadans. 
shrixiCH, like those of Mu*mu-d-clin ('litehtl at Ajmer, 
the martyr CHiftzi Miyah at Bahraich and Ihtrakh- 
pur, and SlmhMaddrof Makanpur, vte wifh iiindii 
holy places in attracting lioth liindu and Muham- 
madan pilgrims. Ihif the mecthm of tnmhH, and 
still more the mipci-itiUoite vcimnttiMn oi them, i» 
opiRjHed to the lawa of orthodox UUuh ami U'eli- 
hllbte— the puritens of isMm-— prohibit vteite to 
thaiiu The practice now m common among 
^luhanimmfafiK of vteiting such plnccs U cteariy 
derived from tim practlccn yf the ifindim, wal the 
rite perfi^rmed drilerjittle front likidufind Ikd- 
dluBl custom. The luigrims circumambulate the 
buihitntr iti the course of the hujl crudt km the 
temh cimmimr te imbibe the hrmth of tlui saint 
which in wipism^ to imrvi\e round his or, 

^ a siieclal privilege \m gaiuoil by pfiyiut-nt of a 
fee, they are altewetl in oWrve or even to tourli 
clothes wliich we supisjsed to have been w#irn by 
the iuifit or martyr-dris mtlmi In imnkuUt, or 
olher srlkte which may have tedungi^i to 
him. Many of thwo shrines are potent m the 
cure of dlmme, and at m the tomb of 

Hanwwit Naik at Bitogamnor In the Ahmad nagsr 
tetnetewomitn legs or arms ara oltercd to mhuo ^ 
rahef (im xvm CIK84J 737). Many of the VunUh 
shnnes are elflca-cteus In t-lio euro of tepr<4>?«y an 
other dktsiw ((Ab^iw a/ Iwlia, iOtl* wl. xiv.. 
Paiijab Iteiiort, pt. i. p. 33Kf.). 

II. Opposition to tofflb-wotsbip «ajaajr mm 
Hmaa •ects.—Some nsotlera wetsi which »im »t 
mtormg the prmilUve omge* of li*,v8 

protestetl againat the wowhip of towh* ««1 trfiw, 
even as«>n*t pilgrimage, 

The &,jya BatuAj Sjr.e.Jdkooamgee the prMtlee of 
mtmng in holy wera, of pSlgrtoiiM, oiTtbe turn of 
noad* and eecUml mark*, «{ to worlUIw 
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mendicants, and of all the many rites of modern 
Hinduism (H. A. Rose, A Glossary of the Tribes 
and Castes of the Punjab and N.W, Frontier 
Province, Lahore, 1911-14, ii. 231). The Sikh 
guru Nanak {q.v.) said : 

' Religion consistefch not in wandering to tombs or places of 
cremation, or sitting in attitudes of contemplation^ (M, A, 
Macauiiffe, TM Sikh Religim, Oxford, 1909, i. 60). 

Guru Amar Das endeavoured to prevent Sikhs 
from visiting Hardwar, Benares, and other places 
of Hindu pilgrimage [ib, ii. 87). But this rule is 
now generally disregarded, and Hardwar in parti- 
cular is visited by crowds of Sikh pilgrims. Guru 
Govind Singh opposed the worship of saints like 
Gugga and Sakhi Sarwar, as well as visits to 
Muhammadan cemeteries and places of cremation 
ifb. v. 158). But ISTanak visited the tomb of Shaikh 
Farid at Ajodhan, and modem Sikhs frequent 
Ambela and Kartarpur {ib. i. 84, iii. 26). Venera- 
tion of the Sikh saints, or hhagats, prevails widely 
{ih. vi. 1 d*.). One of the leading principles of the 
Lingayat sect in S. India is that between God 
and His woishipper no mediator is required, and 
that sacrifices, penances, pilgrimages, and fasts are 
unnecessary (BG xxii. [1884] 105 ; Census of India, 
1901, voi. xxiv., Mysore Report, x>t. i, p. 533). 

12. Social aspect of pilgrimages. — The desire 
for change, the relief of the dull everyday life of 
the village, is an incentive to pilgrimage often 
stronger than religious enthusiasm. Hence Avomen, 
who see little of the outer world, lose no oppor- 
tunity of making these jouimeys. Trade is carried 
on at all the ^eat religious fairs, Avliere cattle, 
horses, elephants, and camels are readily bought 
and sold, and where women purchase their annual 
stock of necessaries and trines. This movement 
of the people on pilmmage has done something 
to relieve the parocliialism of village life ; the 
possibility of meeting an out-caste in a crowded 
railway carriage weakens caste restrictions, while 
the need of food from uncertain sources diminishes 
some of the precautions Avhich the Hindu by the 
rules of his caste is compelled to adopt. The im- 
provement of communication by road and rail has 
certainly increased the numbers of pilgrims. But 
Brahmans and other managers of sacred places 
assert that their profits have not increased with 
the larger croAvds. The tendency now is naturally 
to visit the most sacred places, Avhile those of less 
religious importance are neglected. The pilgrim 
makes a shorter visit, and the reaction against the 
influence of Brahmans tends to reduce the amount 
of his benefactions. The chief danger from pilgrim- 
ages is tiie risk of the spread of epidemic disease, 
and on some occasions in recent years cholera seems 
to have spread into Central Asia and even into JE» 
Europe and the Mediterranean area by contagion 
from pilgrims vi.siting HardwHr and other sacred 
places in H. India. The burden imposed on the 
executive and sanitary officials in managing croAvds 
of excited peasants, imorant of the elementary 
rules of sanitation, has become increasingly 
arduous. 

LiT8HATURic---Thore is no monograpli on the sabjeot of Hindu 
md Muh&mmadan pilgrimage. A full Ust of pl&oes of pilgTlm- 
age will he found in IGI, Index, t.a * Pilgrimages’ ; for Hindu 
pilgrimages see W. Ward, A View of the History, lAUrature, 
am Mymolmy of the Hif^oos% SoramMre, 1818, it S24 If., and 
elsewhere ; w. J. WilJkins, Modoiii Einduim., London, 1887, 
p. 240 ; for an interesting popular sketch see W# H. Slee- 

man, MambUs and MmaUeeHmts ^ an Indian OMmU, Oxford, 
1010, p. 685 ; for Madras, J. E. Padfield, The Hindu (a Home, 

Madras, 1890, p. 174 ; for Muhammadan and Hindu pllgiim- 

ages In N. India see AbS al-Fa4M, AM'i-Akban, tr. H. B. 
Jarrefct, Calcutta, 187S-®4, iii $08 ff.; J. A Dubois, EMu 
Maimers, (htstorm, and Cermumkii^, Oxford, lOOOj^^pv iw7C 

W . CEOOHB. 

PILGRIMAGE (Japanese).— The practice of 
religious pilgrimage in Japan may be traced back 
to the 8th cent., when the Buddhist miwonaries 
opened mountain passes and consecrated some of 


the peaks to be places of worship (see art. Missions 
[Buddhist], vol. viii, p. 704). In the course of the 
9th and 10th centuries groups of mountaineering 
priests gradually established definite series of 
pilgrim itinerancies. Legend has it that an 
emperor (reigned 984-985), in the distress occasioned 
by the death of his consort, left his palace and 
paid a visit, wearing monastic robes, to the thirty* 
three sanctuaries dedicated to Kwannon (Skr. 
Avalokitesvara) in the central provinces. How- 
ever this may be, we know that at the end of the 
10th and the beginning of the 11th cent, frequent 
pilmrnages were made by the court nobles to 
Buddhist and SliintS temples (on the same itiner- 
ancies), and that the pilgrimage to the thirty-three 
sanctuaries of ICAvannon was, from the 15th cent., 
one of the most iiopular. In the former case the 
pilgrimage was combined with pleasure, and rhym- 
ing meetings w'ere often held in fiont of the sanc- 
tuaiies. In the latter case the pilgrimage was 
undertaken as an act of penance and accomplished 
by stifi:’ climbing, for the majority of the thirty- 
three sanctuaries stood, and still stand, on hills or 
precipices — in accordance with the conception that 
the deity Kwannon looks down with compassion 
from on high upon the human Avorld. 

The pilgrim-bands to the thirty-three KAvannon 
sanctuaries consisted usually of a feAv persons, often 
a family, parents and children ; they Avore Avhite 
robes, on which they received stamps of the various 
sanctuaries, and, Avhile marching, they chanted 
hymns supposed to have been revealed by the respec- 
tive deities of the places. At the places of pilgrimage 
acts of penance were performed, such as fasting, 
bathing in Avater-falls, and sleepless prayer. On 
the way t!ie pilgrims subsisted on alms, and, when 
they died, they were tenderly buried by the 
villagers, these acts of protection to the pilgrims 
being considered of similar merit with the pilgrim- 
age itself. The same may be said of all other 
religious pilgrimages, and that was the reason 
why, even in the ages of warfare and disturb- 
ance in the 16th and 16th centuries, the practice 
of pilgrimage came more and more into vogue, 
stimulated as it was by the sense of misery and by 
many distressing experiences. In these centuries, 
and more decidedly after the restoration of peace 
and order at the beginning of the 17th, the ^aces 
of x>ilgrimage Avere multiplied enormously, being 
arranged in groups of from six to eighty-eight in 
number. Most of the.se were Buddhist sanctuaries 
dedicated to certain deities or connected Avith the 
life incidents of Buddhist saints. The distribution 
of the places in one group was various — sometimes 
limited to a certain locality, sometimes scattered 
over a wide area. Besides the places arranged in 
series there were several isolated ones, to Avhich the 
pilgrims, in company or individually, paid a visit 
after long tiresome journeys. 

A noteworthy feature in some of these pilgiim- 
ages was that they were practised as a kind of 
initiatory ceremony introducing young people to 
religious mysteries when they were entering adult 
life. Most pilgrimages of this kind Avere moun- 
taineering trips over dales and precipices, paying 
homa|^e at the sanctuaries erected here and there, 
and finally worshipping the chief deity enshrined 
on the summit. The pilgrims were ^mided by 
trained leaders, who Avere mostly regular moun- 
taineering priests, and who directed the ceremonies. 
The most famous of the mountains visited were 
Kimpu-sen in Tamato, Ontakd in Shinano,^ a 
group of three peaks in the north-east, the well- 
knoAvn Fuji, etc. Besides these and other Bud- 
dhist-Shinto sanctuaries there were several purely 
Buddhist or Shinto centres of pilgrimage, one of 

I Percival Lowell, Oocult Japan, Boston, 1896, a book chiefly 
based on the author's obaervamons on OntaW. 
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the most proiiiinonfc being the temple of Lse dedi- 
cated *o tfic sim-goddcHs. Every ^'pring groups of 
pilgrims eoinposed of young men ami women made i 
a jourutij^ of ipaiiy days to it and j^ahl Immagc to 
the supreme deity of Shinto* This pilgrimage to Ist^ 
Iml not hlug austere in it, hut was meicl^ a pieasme 
trip. Yet sometimes a form of maniac hanAy took 
po^.Me^sion of many of the young jaa^ple, \vin> 
stai ted on the journey wdtlioat any money or 
provi'^ions hut were well provided for by aims. 
Thif> pilgrimage and many others have/ in tlm 
peacetul times since the nth cent., nujre and more 
assumed the chaiacter of plea'-ure tiips. 

Besides the regular religious pilgi images there 
wixh in Japan a curious kind of pilgrimage cmmcctctl 
with poetry and rtunanec. liie cljissical poetry of 
Japan, dating chietly fiom the f<mr eentiuics from 
the tlf h to the 121 Ig sangof phicescminent furnatural 
beauty (in many cases the poets did not compose 
their puems on t he soutH). In the couiseof time t uc^ e 
place.s became 1 he claHftieal names fur the lespective 
excellences, such as Yushino for the cherry-hlo-som, 
Sarashina for the^ moonliglit in autumn, Fuji iux 
siKAv, etc. The visit of poets to thc-^e places was 
called the pilgrimage to see the ntu-7/io/:ar/t, liter- 
ally, HUe pillows of poetry* — the basis or source 
of poetic inspiration’— and It was conducicii with a 
certain amount (d religious zeal or piety, as a cult 
of the beauty of nature. There was alsr» a julgi im- 
age of romantic intcre-^t ivhich consisted In paying 
visits to the phuHis dcrtcrpied in epic oriomuutic 
stories. In this case tlic pilgrinm, whether iiidivitl- 
mih or parties, knew well enough that thoioucs 
were iictions, ami yet they svaudcrtHl unumg die 
moimtains and forests and ahuig the sca-coiistH anu 
streams jnentioned in the stories, in order to keep 
alive their interest in thcHtories ami heroes. Thi« 
pilgrimage was less religious than the lyric pilgrim- 
age, although some itinerant monks performed 
religicnivH Kcrvices on various spots in memory of 
tile heroes or hcroincB who were .Mini to have dksl 
there, as if their souls wer** still liovcring about* 
Both of pilgrimages have grown in fasluyii 

since the 171 h cent, and have become more ami 
more meic pleasure trips. 

Another nmJilioation of pilgrimage was tie* | 
wandming in .scaich of ontn enemy for the sake of f 
revenge, for vendetta hm been regarded, sim-e the 
14th cent., but more definitely since fcim !7fchj. as 
the duty of the sfm or brother of a munlcreil 
j^rson. In tliia ca^^ the man aiming at revenge 
dressed himself as a pilgrim, and was, indcctl, a 
true pilgrim, in bo far as he naturally worslilpiunl 
in various Kanctuaries on Ins way and prayed for a 
speeily discovery of the enemy. The dlsguiHc of a 
pilgrim %va8 also adopicil by political or military 
spies, in this ettsa serving a totally ulledor pnrpoKc. 

Finally, we may mbl that pilgrimages, whether 
of an austere religious character or combined witli 
pleasure, are much in vogue mmi to-day,^ and 
that nmny pilgrims can \m seen in the country 
districts marching along in the cowtumes that have 
been customnfy for pilgrims for mituries. 

l4TsaA'ryR«.*-lii'slUes works mfri^ouerl In article, m B. H. 
Chamberlain, Imidmi, IW ; ' 

Japankii Tokyo, im, ‘ Junml/ ; 

M. A.VhKAKL 

PILGRIM FATHERa-The Pilgrim Fathers 
movement m one of tlie most, clieriHhcd memories 
of British and American tliristlanity. It hm (l| ' 
a religious, and f2) a politimi slgru&anw- As a ; 
religious moveriumt. It on the Eupremacy of ^ i 
Jesus Christ In His own Cimrcli and the Bufikderiey ^ 
of the liibla for fill^the mfpmtm of CImrch rule : 
and giiitlance, and it did much to mtore t\mm I 
element of a living religion to their proper place i 


in the Oiristian life of England. The expenment 
then made of relying Bobdy on the comti Mi%t‘ 
and regulative pmuu of the go-i rl in buib.jig a 
Church has been ot great value. It has li,ai an 
inliuence far beyond the limit.s of the Fhurrheh 
which inherit directly the Pilgrim tradunut. Tie- 
political impoitanee of the mo’iement lie- in tin- 
tact that it wan a conspicuous expeiiuiont in 
democracy conditioned by rellgbus inoliuH arm 
rci^traintH, so that iiemot;racy is seen at its Irest. 
C. Borgeaud {Mine of Modern Drmocrafp m (Htf 
and Jimjinnd^ Eng. tr., London, han 
shown how the patrent Htein of democrat ic 
tutioiis in Eughiiui and in the Crnita^d *st;ttc- i*- m 
be found in the Church covenants of Independent 
Churches— the line of descent being, in b.iaglami, 
through the ‘Agreement of the Pei»pbC ihilTl to 
the theory aif tin* EtnPd Contract, auad flia* >clfla- 
ineut of iiPH, in Amciica, tlirmigh the ciantiact 
Icrst nmde in the caibin of the ^htylluwcr to the 
const ituf ions of t *o!me« licut. Mu'-sso liu-otts,^ ami 
Khode Island, aind so to the umststution of the 
United State- itself tsoe c-,p. Borpc,'iUu, pp, BB- 
iin, for siimiiuary lai urgun<pnl ut tnu bfji‘k . 

X. Name.— The mom* * Pilgum FuUa i - led. mg** 
piopeily to the company oi i‘\ib> lor aoircnnce’ 
Kike who founded the nett Icineni tn Manv l\\ aas^^uth, 
The word ‘pilgrmi' h noa UM'd 
in the eccleshi.Htii'ail sense of a visiloi to a.-huiie, 
hut in the origami meaning m a wuiidcuu' in dis 
tant buitlH, it became ftuniHat to tlte memb^UHof 
the Separatist Cluirchen owing tfr thcii rumpnl^uy 
migrationH fjtim I.iigland to Ii»dluuil auu irom 
place to place tliere. It was iir-t used iu Nfi' the 
time when plans were discusM*rl ba leavni* L vden, 
and may be iuu ed in the de.-rriplioa in the i’.pi’^tle 
t<^ the HebuiW's (11^®“^*) of those w ho ‘ Beck n better 
country ^ aa ‘strangers and pBgihns on the eaitb/ 
'i1u} clfi^sic pasmge is in Bradiords Hid. of /%. 
uuiuth Plantalmn{UdL tf Hist. AVr,), p. 59 1 

* And >e tiute bt‘ini5 cmas ttmt they in«»t t.he% wcrti 

ai’Cusnpsfjetl w,ith iwrj«»t of tie ir hruirui ent of tnur. unto a 
Unnii* mmftnc iiiihji of, Ouh whsr th«' -,.!|* ho 

OMfh to th*?e. k'e tKc;. h-fO' u .an-f f - OC'S 

t et% tuid t-'H Uwjr v ?.» ir l;e,. ,«« ‘ ^ > 

■ \mv> \ w*>rt ^ e’ sift luiu hi eo. ’ 
hiit i Jl «|j toyt* hfc!avi*»H, tbor ^h4rfls^ I'lnarw, apd 

q*m l»Mi tCi ir spua.4/ 

it i« imimidaiit to dLstinguisli tht? Si*|Htraiiat 
Pilgrimii from Ilia aolonku wdio Irntmunl the 
commonwealth of MiwsaehuEetU, with which their 
wittlemeut waa afterward« ittcar|Kirati*<h The 
Ss*panitkt wm the prtaiuct of gatfmted ehurche# 
fiamcii mi a iiahiB of spiritual atliniiv and the 
aeceptiinci* of regulatbe i’hrlHtiari pnmupkk Tim 
di^dingmshiog b*atureM of the colony are funini 
chbdiy iu ihij relighnm ideaiw which in'-pirod the 
Pilgnm% tlm OBwafiation of their relighm with a 
democratic civil govenimexit, the climmter id the 
; mm who formeu the »eitkmeut, ami the Bwial 
^ Btriicltire of a adtsny cemontod by roligiom* teling 
am! prlndple. 

2 * Orlg;iu.— T!m im|mlEe which formed Separa- 
fcLt i'hurchea mme through s:enlouH Puritan 
preachera, atich p KielimsUlerimrd, Thomim Toiler, 
and Itoliori iiiilbrd, wli«<lid not ihcnsHclviM Wcoitte 
Se|mratiHte. Applying tln^- principles lenniHi from 
tintse uieii, a more reRolute ctuunany in 
lau'ouijh, Scroohv, and Austerheld formed com- 
muiiitiea of worhiilppan^ wlio kuind ilHmwdveiii by 
* express vocal * covenaufe * m the lAsrd’a free |jwple, 
to walk together In alt Hja waya, miule known* m 
to made know*a to them, iiecording to their Iwt 
efideavotir, ^wlmtK>ever II i^lmuld m»t them* the 
Lord aafektlng thexii^ (quoted by Jolin Brown, to 
Marin fndepend^nii^ p, 1113 j for other nmmmtU 
ii4!e John Cotton, ?7 m C//iiirf/it« tf 

Vkrki in Nm Engiundt lAiiidoii, 1645* qtiotatl to 
Borgasud, p* H2,* and for the mvmmit of Salem 
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see Mather, Magnaliaj i 18, quoted in Biown, 
Pilgrim Fathers of New England, p. 286). Their 
aim was to constitute a Clmich on the lines of the 
NT, and they separated from the Church by law 
established, because (1) ‘tlie piofane and ungodly 
multitude’ was admitted to communion j (2) the 
‘vaiious ecclesiastical ohices and callings, courts 
and canons were unlawful and unchristian, and 
had no warrant in the Word of God’ ; and (3) the 
Church was *in subjection unto an antichristian 
and ungoflly government, clean contrary to the 
institution of our Saviour Christ’ (Haii. MSS 360, 
foL 70, quoted in Blown, p. 8o). 

For about ten years from 1690 there was one 
church formed on these princijdes worshipping in 
GainKsborough. When its numbers increased and 
the members from the surrounding district found 
the distance too great, a second church was formed 
at Scrofdiy, meeting in the house of William 
Brewster, an ancient manor-house which had once 
beloTiL^ecl to the archbishops of York. The pastor 
was Itichard C’lyfton, formerly a Puritan rector of 
Babworth in Lincolnshire, * a grave and reverend 
preacher, wiio by his paines and diligens had done 
much good, and under God had been a means of ye 
conversion of many’ (Biadfoid, p. 10). 

3 * Leading personalities. — liobert Browne (1550- 
1633).— See art. Brownism, 

Barrowe, Greenwood, and Penrij , — In 1592-93 
Henry Barrowe (Clare Hall, Cambridge, 1570, 
Gray’s Inn, 1576), a converted barrister, John 
Greenwood, a Cambridge graduate (Corpus, 1681), 
and John Penry (b. 1659, executed 1593), a Welsh- 
man and Cambridge graduate (Peterliouse, 1580), 
were put to death for refusing to ahjure Browni.st 
principles at the bidding of Archbishop Whitgift. 
The Conventicle Act of 1593 provided that persons 
above the age of sixteen who refused to repair to 
church as hy law e.stabiished, or attended a con- 
venticle, should be imprisoned, and, if they failed 
to conform in three months, should he banished 
from tlie realm. If they returned, they should be 
hanged. That act led to the migiation to Amster- 
dam and Leyden, and eventually to MasHachusetts. 
Barrowe left his property to the church of which 
he had been a member, and with the help of his 
legacy most of the members were able to emigrate 
to Holland in 1593. They settled first at Kampen 
and then at Kaarden on the Zuyder Zee, where 
they were so needy that the magistrates voted a 
email sum of money for their relief. In 1595 they 
were settled at Amsterdam. 

Franr'm Jofmson (1562-1618). — ^The pastor of the 
‘Ancient Church’ in London — by ‘ancient’ the 
Browmists tneant ‘primitive’ — was Francis John- 
son, formerly a Fellow of Christ’s College, Cam- 
bridge (1684, hi. A. 1586), and a popular Puritan 
preacher. He expelled from the university, 
and imprisoned, for a sermon preached at St. 
Mary’s, maintaining Presbyterianism to be of 
divine right, liberated on the petition of 68 mem- 
bers of the university, and allowed to emigrate to 
Middel burg (1589-92), where he became pastor of a 
Puritan church. His conversion to Separatist prin- 
ciples was due to a book by Barrowe and Giecn- 
woofl sentont in 1691 from the Fleet prison, named 
A Blaine llefntntion of M» Giffard's Booke, intit- 
uled A short Treatise gainst the Donatistes of 
England, Johnson was authorized by the magis- 
trates of Rorfc, where the book was printed, to 
confiscate the whole impression* lie publicly 
burned all but two copies* Taking up one of these 
‘to see their errors/ he was convinced by its argu- 
ment, gave lip his pastorate, and visits Barrowe 
in prison. He then joined the Separatist Church 
in London and became its pastor. vVimn his flock 
emigrated, he wm left behind in prison, and it 
was not until 1697 that he rejoined them and 


resumed the pastorate. He had meanwhile made 
a voyage in the Hopewell to the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence, but was obliged to return to Amsterdam 
owing to the misfortunes that overtook his slup. 

Johnson’s autocratic temper led to some unfor- 
tunate disputes in the church of which he was 
pastor, the more discreditable that they were 
largely personal, concerned with his wife’s dress 
and the criticisms of his brother George. Johnson 
aimed at intra-congregational Presbyterianism, 
maintaining that ‘ a body of simple church mem- 
bers, aggregated without Elders, had no pow’er 
except to elect Elders. It could not even ordain 
them. It could not excommunicate an erring and 
unrepentant member’ (H. M. Dexter, Congrega- 
tionalism of the last Three Hundred Years, p. 326). 

Henry Ainsworth (1571-1623) became a scholar of 
Caius_ (joliege, Cambridge, in 1587. In 1593 we 
find him serving as a bookseller’s porter in Amster- 
dam and a professed Brownist He -was a man of 
sensitive, scholarly temperament, and played an 
important part in the history of the church at 
Amsterdam, wdiere for a time he held the office of 
teacher under Francis Johnson. No fewer than 23 
treatises came fiom his pen between 1598 and 1641 
(see Dexter, p. 346), of which perhaps the best 
known are the Counterpoyson and the Apologie or 
Dtfence of sitrh true Christians as are conwionly 
{but unjustly) called Brownists ; against such Impu- 
tations as are laid upon them by the Heads and 
Doctors of the University of Oxford, which he, 
jointly with Francis J ohnson, prepared for presenta- 
tion to James i. and afterwards published in 1604 
{ih, pp. 306-309). He was a man of wide and 
accurate learning, especially eminent as an 
Orientalist and commentator on the OT. Begin- 
ning in 1018, he published annually a book of 
annotations on the five books of Moses, the Psalms, 
and the Song of Solomon, which were greatly 
admired by the Hebrew scholars in the university 
of Leyden : 

‘ Thev thonpfht he had not his better for the Hebrew tongue 
in the University, nor scarce in Europe ’ (quoted in Mackennal, 
English Separathts, p, 209). 

He gave up the allegorizing method of exegesis 
whioii was then general, in favour of the more 
modern method. Ilia commentaries were tliought 
worthy of repuhlication in Edinburgh as late as 
1843. hlany unverifiable stories are told of Ains- 
worth in Amsterdam, ilhiatrating his poverty, 
piety, learning, and Christian conviction. He was 
chosen pastor of the church at Amsterdam during 
the absence of Francis Johnson in Newfoundland, 
and later, when Johnson’s autocratic rule had 
made unity impossible, Ainsworth withdrew. The 
dispute began with a discussion on the po'wer of 
excommunication, in which Ainsworth mamiained, 
against Johnson, that the power belonged to the 
congregation as a wiiole ana was not to be used by 
the elders and officers alone. In 1610 Ainsworth 
and thirty others who shared his views formed a 
third C’ongregational church in Amsterdam. 

D. Neal’s story of Ainsworth’s death is as 
foIIow^s : 

* ft is reported, that having: found a diamond of very g:reat 
value in the streets of Amstewlam, he advertised it in print, 
and when the owner, who was a Jew, came to demand jfc, he 
offered him any acknowledgment he would desire ; but Ains- 
worth, though poor, would accept of nothing but a conference 
with »ome of his rabbles upon the prophecies of the Old Testa- 
ment reladng to the Messlas, which the other promised } but 
not having interest enough to obtain it, and Ainsworth being 
resolute, iv is thought he was poisoned * (Zfisf. Of P%iritms, 
London, 1887, i. 421). 

John EoMnson (1676-1625) entered Corpus 
Christi College, Cambridge, in 1592 and became 
Fellow in 1699. P'or four following years he 
appears to have been a lecturer or preaclier in 
Norwich, where he was * worthily reverenced of all 
the city for the grace of God in him ’ (Ainsworth, 
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C{mnte 7 'po 7 j^on). He records his own unwilling- 
ness to break with the Puritan ministry : 

‘ Had not the truth been in my heart as a burning fire shut 
up in my bones, Jer. xx. 9, 1 had never broken those pond® 
flesh and blood ’ (jror^»» ed. E. Ashton, London, 1851, il. 52). 

In 1603 or 160-1 he vas suspended for his disroKard 
of conformity, and united himself to the oliureh at 
Gainsborough, He accompanied the members of 
the Serooby church to Amsterdam, expecting to 
join with the olmreh alreatiy establiHiied there. 
They found that church troubled by dissensions 
about its own discipline, and decided^ to go on to 
Leyden, In the Amsterdam discussion Kobinson 
sided with Ainsworth against John Smith, Thomas 
Helwys, and Francis Jolinson, who were Prcshy- 
teiianizing the internal government of the church. 
Bobinson published a moderate and able statement 
of the Congiegational position, rejecting all sec- 
tarian names and maintaining simply Its 
tion as an original Christian type. In Jjcydcn 
Bobinson was admitted to the universitv in Bept. 
1615, wiiere he attended lectures by Lpiscopms 
and Folvander, An attempt has been made on 
very slight grounds to discredit the account of a 
debate between Kobinsoii and Ejiscopiust in winch 
Bobinson defended Caivinisni against iiie famous 
Armmian. Buuifonls account of the debate |p, 21 ) 
is partisan, but obviou^ly reliable, and the debate 
accounts fur the position which Btdnnson holds in 
the Ilubcli records of the Pilgrim churcb. From 
this time tlie Independents m Leyden were known 
as * Eobinsonians/^ A debate wit li Episet^pius on 
a theological subject had all the ardiuir.s of a 
political contest, for the Bemonstrants, who wore 
Arminians, followed John of Barnevehit, who 
wanted an Eiastian National Church ami was in 
favour of the unpopular truce with Spain, The 
Contra-Iiemonstrante, wiio were Calvinists, were 
on the side of Prince Maurice— in favour of a free 
Chureii in a free State, and bent on continuing 
war against Spain. 

Bobin.soida publi-slied %vritings are the niost 
authoritative, balnn(‘cd, scbolaily, and ponifive 
statement of Separatist prineiphs that liayi*. 
They combine the claim for hbcii y of worship wdf h 
catholicity of feeling and belief. He debaL ^ 
couuvsels of r>eaee, considers fU^smiKions agairi’^t 
Sei)aration, discusses reiisoim against it, confutes 
errors allegei! to be held by Separatists, and deals 
with the nature of Christian fellowship. Hl« 
teachinp may be said to have leavened all 
Church^ with the idea that s]»lritual allinity h 
the basis of Christian fellowsliip. In 1617 he 
joined with Brewsier, who was associated with liim 
as elder of the church in la^den, in pre^'onting 
* seven articles 'to the Privy Council detailing the 
ecclesiastical jKisition of the in order to 

satisfy the Lords of the Council that they w^ere 
proper perHons to settle in Virginia, From that 
time tfli the actual migration in the 5layflo\\cr 
(1820) he was a leader in the correspondence with 
Sir Edwin vSandys and the negotiations with the 
Merchant Adventurers. It was In Bobinsfiids 
clear mind that tlie reasons against setfciement in 
Holland first took definite form. The Pilgrims 
cherished loyal attachment to tho British crown 
and wished to live under it ; their children were 
being drawn Into service as soldiers and sailors 
under the Butch government i the difficulty of 
earning a respectable living in Hoiland prevented 
other Engliblimen from joining them, and they had 
^ a great hope and Inward xea! of laying Eome good 
foundation or at least to make some w'ay there- 
unto for ye propagating and advancing the gospel 
of the Kingdom of Christ in theme remote parts of 
earth j yea, though they should be but even m 
stepping-stones unto others for ya performing of so 
great a work ' (Brailfortl, p, 24b 


The facts as to Eobiimon's famous addicHS to the 
departing Pilgrims are as follow. 

!rh»t address ap|>ears first In ft brief narrative attaehM to 
Edward Winslow's HyporrUie tJmnmkrd^ pnldjHhyfl in mi% 
i,e. 26 year-, after the tune when it was sjKski-n, ; 

Rohinson 'med these expressions or m the pur|j^.K#* ' (4 
Brkf xYarmtnm, p, 68). Braulford, in hit UinUtn "/ Plytnmtth 
Plantaiimt makes no quotation fmn* this nur 

Morion mentronit in his ^'ew BnjiamVi piitaished 

in Cotton Mather, writuiir {Mu^mka rhm(% 

AmurieanaX turns the address into the first ihjivoii, and 

* ere long ' into ‘ quiekb / It aeems proti ihle tisat the a*ldr#“W 

embodies tiie sulntarn'e of a sennon preaehed on Hrr men- 
tioned >j.v Bradfoiti m follow mg a dav of #ob''nin bur dsdron. 
Bradford saj s that * he a good part of the 4i\ pr Oitddy 
and v.uulik* to their presvuitwr.ejhm *fp. 59). i v \U t ' pp. 4^^*- 
4kJ) flunks that the famoun vords, ' lie was VtT,\‘ o rsh-s^ nt the 
Ij(ord hftii more tnitli ami bghr > ef to bre i-ke forth i -it < f my hoi , 
Word,’ refer In {Kditj, and not to rb^i'trjue Ho this 

Cnterpreration outhe ground that tUn alom- W widow’s 

quotation m a pamphlet dcfendiug the ^ tfbw froju 

Soparatiht c\:ol«S!veiif‘*'S, The to d.t 

as being beyond Hohinstm's p^’.u rs, m Kb ovn lu los other 
WTitings, is one of the es.tra\agtm » of b.Ht* rnt.* .fUn» ft 
is more within Kobmson's tb.m that td my o'b* r?« of mi* 
PsigTims or blunders of New Id ts' Tbn "y”? Ib^t Uit 

S|>i ei’h ivas dub rw'orded when it le ''an.eof s|k,' ii i,dur u* the 
neids of the colony is in the lute of innmU^r't 

eeclMiaHticalandiMiliteMib 4 leh rn'orikim" ■fcemlimys yerhalL, 
and almost alwajHHuh-.Mint'any, aecurate 

Mlth regia J to the tliun'h of KuglamL K^bln^ou 
wan daMvd mti Houri-BuparuriHt, Smnht, or iuju, 
pomhdit, iHicaunp be ‘approval! of comnojaiofi wirii 
tip* Chuich of EngkuiH, m the hcanug of tlm word 
and prayer (timugli mit in mvmnmitH and dl«*ip 
Ihmy piohn Sbaw'n MH Af/vke to his Am, 1861, 
quoted in /LV/i, art. * ItobiiPHim, John'|. lie al-^o 
appiovihl of *nrmUo mmmwnimy with godly 
xiicraber** of theCImrrh of England, and to- pr«^ aoto'd 
the lawfnlno**^ attending Anglo an mumioh iw 
mirly aa July 1617. He left a MS^on the Lmr- 
Jutnrsf ffjT //* f^^he J/inwfen? in f/o- 
q/ which wan found in hk htudy afloi hk 

dealirantt published in 1634. Holairt lhullio(LW 
1062), the l^retibyterian, writes that Eoblfimni wm 

* the mmt learned, ludwhed, and nitKleHtf*|dfit that 
ever that aect[hidcppiMlerd«3 enjoyml ' (/I 

ive frmn thf Krrt^ts uf tkn Timf, London, 1615, 
p, 17). The Kxjgibh gi/verniiumt pniveidi d Ihduio 
him fnnn joining the Jhlgrim-i hi the .M.'f)ihou*r 
owing to !i!?^ authoritative udhienee with thom, and, 
bidoM* the ernbarpai wa^ withnnaui, Hobin‘ondivd 
(Jht .Maiidi Id’iJb aiCT an illim^K of Hglii ihys. 
In iHfil the Kational (hiuntdl ot t ongtegalioiml 
Churches of the Uiuted Etates affixinl a itumioriid 
on t!m outJ^ide wall of the Pbterskcik in the 
Klnkt<tieg opiamlta the site of Eablnwori’t huuae in 
Leydma 

UlUium Brndford (15Jt>-1657) is* Uie hisUfriau of 
the Pilgrim eolony. lie waj> iKirn at Au*»l**iladil, 
in VmkJdre, anti bei-ame a friend of William 
Brew^tt‘r, who^was 23 yoar*^ hi'^ '-oidor, Il»« joined 
the BrtmidHts in 160^}, followed theEerooln exiles 
to AuHterdaiu in 16^7, and aerompanied I hem 
Leyden In Ifitffi. lie U entered In the bookn there 
m a fmstlan- w eaver. He wiin one of tha itlgnaforle*i 
of the letter from Leyden to Carver and Cn?»hmait 
i« Euj^laml in June Ifkiib hi Ihe mum year he 
sailed in the Maylh»wer, and unfortuimiely, %h!k 
he \%m on an exploring expeditiotb he lo-^t Id^ 
wife, Barotliy May (of Cambridge?^hireh 

by drowning, while th© ship lay in Ca|#o Coil 
Imrlajur. C/hosen g«venu>r of Kew Ply month m 
1621, he waa re-elected every year | with 
at his own requeat) for twelve tilt he * by 

iruportunlly got offi* (Hht of ri^mmih Birndm* 
tUfTif p. Wlh He had literary and inethwiica! 
iialiite which make hit record m the doing* «4 riw 
Pilgrims of great value. HI# history of the 
|}a*5^engera In the Maylkwerj with |mr*anal 
IS priee1e*s to the Amerkaa genealogist. He kit 
In AiH whkii 

to UEidentified for many years in f. am Writ PaloM 
"trury, till it was recognized by Josiqih Iftinw, 
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and published by the Massachusetts Historical 
Society. Bradford began his hi&toiy, Avhich he 
modestly calls ‘ these scribbled writings/ in 1630 
‘and so pieced up at times of leisure afterward’ 
(p. 6). The last sentence was written in 1650, when 
tne narrative stops abruptly without any formal 
ending. 

Miles {or Myles) Standish (1584-1656) was the 
soldier of the Pilgrim movement. He came of a 
Lancashire family, the Standishes of Standish, 
and had served in the Nethei lands before 1602. 
Longfellow, who has popularized in verse the stoiy 
of his courtship, says that he could trace his pedi- 

S ee plainly back to Hugh Standish of Buxbury 
all in Lancashire, England, and that he was heir 
to vast estates, of which he was basely defiauded. 
Buxbury Hall is between Wigan and Chorley, lying 
off the highway, and it is true that a page in the 
registers of the parish church for 1584, the supposed 
ear of Myles Standish’s birth, shows signs of 
aving been tampered with. He became friendly 
with the exiles in Leyden, and, though piobably 
not a member of the church, he went with the 
Pilgrims as a military protector. He was chosen 
military captain of the colony, and did much to 
secure its safety by his rapid and skilful measures 
of defence against the Indians. The estates of 
Buxbury, New England, where he died in 1656, 
are still the property of his descendants. His foice 
of character and romantic career have made him a 
favourite with poets and novelists. 

Edtoard Winslow (1505-1655) of Broitwich was, 
according to Hutchinson, *of a very reputable 
family and of a very active genius ^ (quoted in 
Chronicles of the Filgrim Fathers^ p. 269). He 
happened to pass through Leyden on his travels, 
and was so impressed with what he saw of the life 
of the Chijstian brotherhood there that he identi- 
fied himself with them, and eventually went with 
the emigrants in 1620. Twenty-five years later he 
wrote : 

*1 persuade luyaelf never people upon earth lived more 
lovingly together and parted more sweetly than we the Church 
at Leyden aid ; parting not rashly in a distracted humour, but 
upon joint and serious deliberation, often seeking the mind of 
God by fasting end prayer, whose gracious presence was not 
only found with us, but His blessing upon us from that time 
until now ' (Voung, Okrontcles cf the Pilgrim Fathers, p. 880). 

His name stands third among the signers of the 
compact on }>oard the May How or. He was in 
England as agent for the colony in 1623-24, and for 
Plymuuth and the Massachusetts settlement in 
1635. In 1646 lie was cliosen to rebut in England 
the cliargcs against the colonists of religious 
intolerance and persecution. He died at sea on 
an expedition against the Spaniards in the W. 
Indies. 

Other eminent men among the Pilgrims were j 
John Carver (1575-1621), an English Puritan, 
who, having been chosen deacon in the church at 
Leyden, sailed in the Mayflower, and was made 
first governor of Hew Plyiaoixth. 

Thorium Bremer, a wealthy Puritan from Kent, 
who established himself as a printer in Leyden. 
Persecution followed him thither, and drove him to 
join the Pilgrims, where he was associated with 
William Brewster in printing and publishing 
several inmorfcant documents. 

Eohert Umhmant^lm wms closely associated with 
Carver in the business arrangements of the new 
colony. He aecompanied the Pilgrims as far as 
Plymouth, England, but remained in England to 
act as their agent. In 1621 he was in the new 
colony. 

4. The Pilgrim company in Leydmi. — ^The piety 
of New England descendants of the Pilgrim 
Fathers has moved tliem to investigate every record 
of the sojourn of the exiled Pilgrim colony in 
Holtod. A list of the Pilgrim company in Leyden, 


compiled by H. M. and M. Bexter and published m 
thBiv England and Holland of the Pilgrims, contains 
584 names, including children. The majority of 
these were men and women in the common walks 
of life. Between 7th Nov. 1698 and 4th Jan. 1617, 
the names of 118 Englishmen occur in the marriage 
records of Amsterdam, 

Of these 102 have recorded their occupations ; 38 are fustian- 
workere, six are tailors, four are glovers, three are masons, and 
two are classed in each of the following dades ; bombazine- 
finishers, button-makera, chandlers, cutters, damask-weavers, 
embroiderers, hodmen, schoolmasters, smiths, trunk-makers, 
and turners. Besides these, 28 trades or professions are repre- 
sented by one barber, carpenter, cobbler, compositor, cooper, 
draper, engraver, fireman, furrier, goldsmith, hat-dresser, 
ligature-worker, mercer, minister, painter, pewterer, physician, 
printer, sailors’ barber, seaman, sheath-maker, silk-ribbon- 
weaver, smith’s journeyman, Spanish- chair-maker, sword-cutter, 
tobacco-pipe-maker, turner in ivory, and wood -sawyer. 

These are typical of the whole company, apart 
from the leaders. They were people of good sense, 
native intelligence, solid habits of industry, fru- 
gality, and self-reliance, and with some education 
in the primary sense. They were not trained by 
the experience of high commerce to take large 
risks, nor by the owning of land to the duties 
of rule and government. The eminent qualities 
needed to explain their great venture ai e a regnant 
conscience and a wide apprehension of the jiresence 
and will of God, making everything else second to 
the supreme endeavour to get God’s will done on 
earth as in heaven ; and these are the qualities 
which come out in their later history in Hew 
England. With the increasing complexity of 
social life, they found it difficult to agree on 
methods of determining the will of God in their 
ciieunustances, and this led to an increasing reliance 
on democratic methods and measures. 

5. The Pilgrim migration. — The Separatist 
church existed for eight or nine years in Leyden, 
marked chiefl}'* by the sustaining and conciliatory 
ministry of John liohinson. Bub it was not pos- 
sible for its members to remain there. Their 
children began to drift into the habits and customs 
of the young Hollanders, and the elders realized 
that the next generation would probably have lost 
distinctive character. They had no identity of 
interest with the country in which they were living, 
and, above all, they realized that Holland offered 
no scope for their providential calling, Tliey 
believed that it was their lot to lay the founda- 
tions of a Church and to advance the Kingdom of 
God in some remote part of the world. It was not 
enough to have ‘freedom to worship God.* Their 
principles were constructive, and tliey wanted a 
fair fi eld for their exercise. Robinson and Brewster 
pxivately discussed the idea of removal to America 
—New England or Virginia. It was then made 
public, and, after much discussion between enthu- 
siastic optimists and fearful pessimists, the enthu- 
siasts carried the day. The period of negotiations 
for starting a colony in New England was pro- 
tracted and dreary, extending from 1617 to the 
sailing of the hlayflower in 1620. The usual 
method of launching a colony was for a company 
to secure a patent— or charter— from the king. 
The Pilgrims applied to the London Virginia Com- 
pany, which numbered among its councillors 
Brewsieris friend, Sir Edwin Sandys, But the 
company was tom by dissensions t and the Pil- 
grims’ agents, John Carver and Robert^ Cushman, 
found it almost impossible to get their business 
through. More than once negotiations were on 
the point of being dropped. The church had hoped 
to have the right of liberty of religion granted to 
them and confirmed under the king’s seal ; but 
the king refused this, although he promised not to 
molest them if they were peaceable. When, on 
i9th June 1619, a patent was at last granted by 
the London Virginia Company and confirined unde r 
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the company’s seal, it was found that no finamnal 
help was forthcoming, for the company was xmnni-« 
less* At one point the problem of securing help 
seemed so hopeless that the church entered into 
treaty with some Dutch meiThants who weie 
willing to transi>ort them to the Hudson river and 
to provide them with cattle if they came under the 
Dutch government. In this extremity help came 
from one Thomas ATeston, a London merchant, 
who visited the church in Leyden, He and some 
Merchant Adventurers, who were his friends, had 
taken out a patent from the Virginia Com]>any in 
the name of John l^ierce, and offered to advance 
money to supplement what the Pilgrims had and 
to supply them with sldpping. Articles of agree- 
ment were drawn up in London, hut afterwards 
altered in favour of the Adventurers—mnch t<» the 
confusion of Cushman, who had to accept what he 
could get lest he should lose their help altogether. 
At last, as the summer of 162u threatened to pa^s 
with nothingdone, a great effort was made to spet^l 
preparations, and two ships were got ready— the 
Speedwell, a pinnace of 60 tons, iKmght and fitted 
in Holland, and the Ma 5 dh»wer, a vessel of ISO 
tons, hired and fitted in London. 

The departure from Leyden, which is immortah 
ized in poetic and pictorial art, is the departure of 
the Speedwell from Didfsliaven. A day of humilia- 
tion was appointed hy the Leyden churelu John 
Eohifison gave the farewell address from the text 
Ejsr 8-^ ; ‘ Then I proclaimed a fast tliere by the 
river Ahava, that we might afiliet ourselves oefore 
our God, to seek of him a right way for us, and 
for oiir little ones, and for all our Buhstance.’ It 
was on this occasion that he used the wonls after- 
wards recorded hy Winslow, A small majority of 
the clmrch had decided to stay behind, and hy 
agreement the pastor waii to stay with the majority. 
They accompanied the rest to Delfhliaven, and 
comhntted them afhwtionatelv to the cure of 
Almighty God. The Speedwell arrived at South- 
ampton on 6th August, and was there met hy the 
MayfloAver, which had sailed from London with the 
rest of the coiujiany. 

Diflicultifts htiW awaited them. There were 
financial difliculties with Weston, as the body (d 
Pilgrims refused to sign the aiteied aiti<*le-n, and 
he refused to give them money tliat they had 
expectcKi. They had to part with their stock of 
butter to clear their debts m Southampton. When 
the two ships at last got away, it was found that 
the iSpeedwell was leaky* Blie had bean over- 
masted and had strained her timbers. Tlie Bhi|H 
put back to Plymouth, wdiere the Barhican qimy 
whicli they used is still pointed out. The JMay- 
iiower took on board the most elective part of the 
Speed welFs company and the latter ship was tlion 
dismissed. Among those who reinaine<l (alsmt 
eighteen in all) was Cushman, who despaired of 
the voyage, but later recovered courage and joined 
the coiom% where he ditl good service. After a 
voyage of nine weeks in a crowded vessel, which 
encountertHi the usual autnnm ntonns of the 
Atlantic* the Pilgrims were overjoyetl to siglit land 
on 19th November. They r 8 <*ogiii 2 ed the headland 
as Cape Cod. Paasengors and olHecrs cun^uUed 
together and decided to sail southward towards the 
Hmison river in the direction of the land secured 
by their patent. But the ship was entangled in 
dangerous shoals and eumnts, the wind failed 
them, and they made back to Cape Cod. The 
change in their destination brought with it some 
dangers. The Virginia Company had no rights In 
Ne%v England. Their patent, therefore, hul no 
authority and could confer none. To avoid the 
risks of disorder under tliese altered clroumstaiu^®, 
tile adult males were called into the cabin of the 
Mayflower ami all signed the memorable mmiaet 


which became the basis of tlie ermstitution of the 
colony : 

‘In 5® namo of God* Amen. We 'Rhoso names are iukIct* 
written, the loyall of onr dread Hfotrai^itie Kmjr 

JaiutH, hy y« ^race of GofI, of Great fhitasne* I'rah o and 
Ii eland King, defender of y faith, eto., ha\< ing midort 'li'n, lor 
jeglone of Gmi and advaneemente of y Ghri"tian idtn, at»d 
hoiicnir of our King and eountne* a a-^e to nt \ ® dn*t donie 

in > « .Voi theme part« of Virginia, doe bj thwe pr< iKileinnJy 
and nmtuaiy in y® prebonre of God, and of one another, j'ove- 
nant and coiiihme our selvc«i togeather into a ohiH 
poht ink, for onr better orrleringand i*r<iwrvsUon and fnr’Jieranee 
of ends aforeHajel ; and by 'tertne hearof m enai’to, I'oiiKtitnte 
and frame Buch jtiafc and eigmll ia%e«* ord}n»»C(»^«* netij, cwi. 
etittitions anri otfirea from tune to time, m ah.ali be thought 
most ineete and convenient for y geiierali gomi of (’.^Puise, 
unto which weproimse ail due 'subna-siwi ami i*. In 

WitutM Rherof we have hereunder aid»«f*nht‘do>ir nan Tap- 
Codd ^ fill of Xovendter, iny® \e’irofy®raigncof onr -overa ^ue 
lord, King Mimn of Kngland, France and IrelAmi cnlh, 

and of Scotland y tiftie-fourGi, Ann. IFim. liVFF (lirdwn, 
p. 201 f.). 

Then follow forty-one iiameji— the mont notable 
list of names in the history of New EnglamL 

Thu landirm of the IhlgihuB by Plymouth Hook, 
as they called the solitary rock 'which marks the 
sandy shore, ended one series of troiibb*'.. The 
probiems that they liad now to meet were thoye id 
a new seltlenuml, wresting at first a ban* living 
from nature in a severe climate and surroumbol by 
watchful enemies. That the faith and coinage uf 
the little community were Huiliclmd to meet and 
overcome these ditiiculticH was hugely due to the 
severe bc‘1h)o 1 of experience through which they 
had aheady passetl suc{us-.-.fully. 

6. The "Plymouth colony, "Massachusetts. As 
with most communifUM starting on a r^divitiuH 
basis, the melhod.s of the Pilgrim colnny v.cri* 
ihv( communistic. The capUal for rarting the 
colony had Iwen advanctMi by the Merchant Advmi- 
turerH*— a commercial undm taking, whose profit t« 
were to Ijo derived from the nalc of bcaver-i-knH, 
timber, etc., collected and nnit ovm by the 
eolonist.s. Tim Plymouth hettlcnieut agreim that 
all the profits of trade and lalrtuir were to Im hah! 
in coumion till the end of coven year'-, and mi 
indi\idual enterprise could be Mailed by the 
planter^ for their own 1 m mdlr. The land -yMein 
was completely eomnmiiisth% all the knii being the 
pniperly of tlie eommumt^' and ali the lalMmr 
ex|mnfied on it ludng for tin* common gooiL The 
people \s^vis comdeulUmH and puidic'Kpiriied, full 
of sympathy and mutual hetpfiilncHH, but, in 
of tins, their lumeiit effort at eommnnii^m broke 
down. Ihn dKtlked the fact that their wi%Tii had 
to work for other men, and eomplaincti that, m 
tiiey could not. command tim laliour of their own 
servants, the servants that they had kotighl \uth 
them wore a burden without cMrrcsjiondiiig eom* 
pensatitm. In the spring of the third year each 
man was given a small plot of couVgrowing 
land for him.'^elf. Tim aibumeiit was only for 
prei^ent use, not for inhorltiuice ; but the value of 
the additional inmUivti wan at onee felt, Tho 
men workftd hartlor, and wonnm and chib Iren went 
uillingiy eo work on their own piece of land. 

The folloulng aammary of th«? ecoimnile sy^itcni 
of^ Plymouth Plautetion in suppljcd by \%\ 
Eliot j 

I !fh« Fllgirfmi wtre pkirt, fill wcirkcfi 

! with thfir harKls ami to their living iw ‘ phntru<* 

\ T>ic> mvie Ihdr liGujf by tis.rmhiii* hmUng, and 

in^ thsi f tfnwntery twlei of % swUlvumni. . , . Tifry 

fmiM Ki timl-p-rarts'h'fi of nt ahh'h’R**r*-’ 

the eioiLtt dings of % (jnoit i’imj|s.ujij , lUe *4 ’-;%hich 
ww- imid b) two t'htsv % of tH-rawif, *ad» 5*t ‘ 

ami the mht't * pUnWr^.^ The mt 1 ^*}% eat * *ii3f{Ul 

Into tiita of th@ Tim ww# Kmw 

who tfeg ncuoii iiiid w#ri tisi hmx ti« and 

of |h« tbn plwilersii aikhi. m udirbt mt 

pot iM tht water®, tei# itW in Iht 

mwjMoiy m hy hi nrwiy 

or tmmf» worlh In gwliJ \mt th$ ^tmwt pm dWI 
Kola «x«ep^ m plwtiit. Ewy utwatwr mmn 

ywni and apwsA m ifolitf a irfnfl# «!mrt ^ ih# 

«U*olr wtnpaay miwd nt A wli^ 
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witii him his wife and children or servants was allowed a share 
in the company for every person sixteen years old and upwards 
and for every two children between ten and sixteen years old. 
Every child under ten who went m the ship was to receive in 
the ultimate division of the holdings of the company fifty acres 
of unmanured land. All the planters were to he fed and clothed 
out of the common stock and goods of the company. Each 
planter was to work four days in each week for the company, 
and two for himself and family. At the end of seven years each 
planter, head of a family or a group, should own the house and 
garden land occupied by him and his. The undertaking entered 
into on these terms was a strong case of co-operal ion and co- 
operative management for a short term of years, with acquisi- 
tion bv eveiy head of a family, at the end of that short term, of 
a house and garden (The Road toioaid Peaces p 169 f ). 

For the protection of the colony, every able-bodied citizen 
was expected to hear arms. E\ery youth learnt the use of the 
simple weapons which were then available for the chase and for 
war. The Pilgrims started the New England muster and 
military system, prototype of the admirable military organiza- 
tion of lepublican Switzerland (f&. p. 174). 

In tlie fourth year the communal system was 
still furtlier abandoned. A piece of land was 
granted in perpetuity to each family in the propor- 
tion of one acre to evei^y person, as near to the 
town as might be. Gradually room had to he 
made for the encouragement of enterprise in the 
collection of furs. In 1626 the Merchant Adven- 
turers sold their rights in the plantation to Isaac 
Allerton and some associates for £1800. All 
* heads of families and able young men of the 
colony* then became partners. The land and 
cattle were divided, and each received by lot 
twenty acres of land. Bradford, Allerton, Standisb, 
Winslow, Biewster, and three others accepted 
responsibility for the debts of the colony, and hived 
the trade of the whole community for a term of 
years to enable them to discharge the debts. The 
community then definitely broke with its com- 
munistic tradition and entered on that capitalistic 
phase of social organization which is still an out- 
standing feature of American life. 

A T&pty to critics . — The charge most frequently 
levelled against the Pilgrim colony is that of 
illiberality. It is urged that they adopted the 
very methods which liad driven them out of 
England. John Lyford, who had been sent out by 
the London Merchants as a clergyman, was sent 
home for trydng to set up the ritual of the Church 
of England, though his offence was confined to 
occasional use of the Prayer Book. They perse- 
cuted Roger Williams and drove him out to become 
the founder of liliode Island. They severely re- 
pressed the Quakers, and they were guilty of the 
confusion of Church and State functions against 
whicJi they had protested in England. 

The reply to this charge is twofold. (1) In the 
early days of the colony it existed in the midst of 
enemies. Its Brownist reputation exposed it to 
constant criticism both from England and from 
other colonieK on the Atlantic seaboard. Its very 
existence depentletl on maintaining the purity of 
its own communion and its solidarity in the face 
of hostility. Bradford*s conduct towards Roger 
Williams was personally merciful and considerate. 
He regarded him as a man * godly and zealous . . . 
but very unsettled in judgemente * (p. 310), and this 
was true. Williams %va8 allo^ved to go to Rhode 
Island, which was within the Plymouth patent. 
In each case of so-called persecution other elements 
were involved besides fiiose of reli^pous opinion. 
Action was taken on the ground of civil order 
rather than religion. The colony could not afibrd 
to be hospitable to divergences of conduct which 
would break up i fcs solidarity. Measures of caution 
even carried to the point oi excess were preferable, 
in the interests of public policy, to taking risks 
which might jeopar<me the main witness and even 
the existence of the colony. 

(2) Another line of reply is that Plymouth, in 
virtue of its democratic method, contained the 
remedy for its own mistakes. The argument for 
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democratic liberalism is not that it will always be 
right, but that, when it goes wrong, it can right 
itself. An authoritative autocratic government 
is necessarily dogmatic, and, having gone wrong in 
a matter of judgment or policy, generally makes 
the wrong worse by using force to make the wiong 
appear right. Thus it goes from bad to worse and 
hastens to a catastrophe. A democratic govern- 
ment may make as many mistakes as an autocratic 
government, but the mistake, once discovered, is 
easily repudiated and remedied by a change of 
leaders and of policy. The appeal in democracy is 
always to some principle of reason and justice 
within the minds of the people, and the democratic 
method is the surest way of allowing that jirmciple 
to assert itself. The Plymouth colony was re- 
sponsible for acts that in the modern judgment, 
though not in its own, were illiberal, but it was 
never illiberal in principle. It worked out in its 
own way a distinction between civil and religious 
policy, and ultimately established a much greater 
freedorn of individual opinion than England has 
yet achieved. It led the way towards the discovery 
that in older to live peaceably and helpfully beside 
each other it is only necessary that men should 
cheiish the same ideals of public liberty, public 
justice, and co-operative management. 

The Piigiim colony — Plymouth— existed as a 
separate State only from 1620 to 1691, when it was 
incorporated with Massachusetts. By far the 
most important part of its history is included in 
the years before 1660. During the years 1620-60 
it was under the leadership of such men as Bradford, 
Standisli, and Brewster, and its influence was due 
to the precedents laid down by these outstanding 
personalities. For m ore than thirty years Plymouth 
was fortunate in enjoying the benefits of democracy 
without its drawbacks. The disadvantages of 
papular rule are well knowm : it tends to be 
unstable ; it lacks authority ; it encourages place- 
seeking andpopuiarity- hunting, and sets a premium 
on self-advertisement. From all these Plymouth 
was saved by the massive character of its first 
leader, Bradford, He held ofiice without salary, 
and so stim ulated public spirit. He prom oted unity 
in the colonial government by maintaining the 
pre-eminence of Plymouth and by supervising the 
growing townships. He gave stability to the 
government by preventing it from going to ex- 
tremes, and he introduced social and phUanthropic 
reforms so far in advance of the general custom in 
England that many have attributed them to his 
sojourn in Leyden, when he may have reaped the 
benefits of centuries of Dutch experience. So 
consistently was Bradford elected to the post of 
governor that the colony is perhaps best pictured 
as a large family over which this wise leader pre- 
sided with paternal authority. With the excep- 
tion of about five years, when at his request 
Winslow or Prince held office, Bradford was gover- 
nor from 1621 till his death in 1657. 

During his long period of office the characteristic 
features of the Pilgrim spirit in public affairs had 
time to get well established, such as local self- 
government based on the primary or township 
meeting, elective unpaid officials. State registration 
of births, deaths, and marriages, the registration 
of land transfers, State schools and pensions. The 
foundation of Harvard University was began in 
1636 by John Harvard, a citizen of Massachusetts, 
a * godly gentleman and a lover of learning who 
gave one half of his estate, it being in all about 
one thousand seven hundred pounds, towards the 
erecting of a college, and all lus library* (Ohron. of 
the JPilyrim Fathers, p. 142). His foundation was 
made effective by gifts from New England towns 
which gave them a voice in the administration of 
its affsuTS. The public hand of the State added 
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the rest (Hunter, Collectiomi i. 242), The im- 
portance of those methods lies not in their local 
value, but in their having created a type that was 
imitated far and wide as settlements multiplied 
and eolonimtion spread over the hinterland behind 
Plymouth. 

7- Survivals of Pilg'rira inhueace* — Heroic 
figures in the dawn of a nation’s history constitute 
one of its most precious assets. Such figures are 
the Pilgrim settlers as they stand out against the 
background of battle with nature and unsympa- 
thetic governments, inspired only liy great prin- 
ciples and a great religion. Ameiicans have 
learned to treasure the nuiinory of the men of the 
Pilgrim migration, and both directly and incUrecOy 
the infinence of thc'^e men may be traced in the 
national ideals. At Plymouth in Sfa^HaclmsetlH 
an obelisk commemorates the landing of the Pil- 
grims, The original rock on whicii they landed is 
enclosed to prevent curio-himtcrs from carrying 
away meiueutos. Articles of furniture belonging 
to the Pilgrims are preservecl in a s})eeial niu^cnm. 
The name-n and geneabmies of the Maydower 
families are carefully preserved. A Boeuity of 
Americans in Euglaml is known as *the Pilgrims/ 
and it has recently co-operated in the erection of a 
beautiful minaiet at Southampton marking the 
spot from ^Y!uch the Pilgrims sailed, ^ In the 
Pilgrim clubs, Biich as that of Philadelphia, which 
hold an annual dinner, diminutive models of the 
Mayflower are distributed to the guests j and the 
heroic virtues of the ihlgrims still appear in post- 
prandial perorations. The religious aignilhjaucc of 
the Pilgrim migration gives way on such occusums 
to their importance as national foundern and 
pioneers. 

More significant are such institutions as Thanks- 
giving Day---26th Nov, — whicli comriieniorat<!s a 
turning-point in the experience of the first settlers. 
In October of each year the President of the United 
States ihhiies a proclamation recalling occasions f«^r 
special thanksgiving and recognising nrovidential 
guidance in the events of the year. The governor i 
of each State issues a proclamation for his own j 
State wdtii the same general object. The people 
are invited to fepend a day of thanksgiving on the 
date mentioned. Either m this day or, more com- 
monly, on the preceding evening public and united 
services are held, at which an addresa is given on 
the religious significanca of some public event. 
This is probably one of the most genuine illustra> 
tions of national reli^on in any ctmntry, and its 
general observance is the more mjtable as there 
IS BO Established Cliurch in any It is an 

adequate illustration of the observance of national 
religion without an Established Clnircli. * Fore- 
fathers^ Bay/ which celebrates the landing of the 
Pilgrims at Plymouth, is also observed annually on 
22nd Bee., though 2Ist Bee. (new style) more accur- 
ately represents the date of the evc.nt. 

The Pilgrim colony of Plymouth exercised mi 
influence out of proportion to its numbers on Nevr 
England States with wldch it was ii]icor|>(irated, 
ana that influence was specially irtarked in the 
direction of (1) $df-gmemmeni. The tra^litlon of 
the other colonies, such as Massacliufictta, hail 
more of tlm old-world reliance on authority, tradi- 
tion, anti force. The Pilgrim colony had l^en 
founded on the basis of self-government, and, 
although everytliing was donci in the king's name, 
it was both in principle and In efFeefe left to evolve 
its destiny from Its own It m to the 

relative suecesa of these that Amema 

owes Its unbounded faith in the adequacy of demo- 
cracy for the guidance of the alfalrs of a nation. 

(2) Although the Pilgrims -wera compelled to 
defend thernsalvas by the use of arms, their prln- 
dpl^ ware pmee pmelples. Their firut effort was . 


to live at peace with their nelghljours. If otlier 
w'hite menliad not dMurlied tlndr iclatiouH with 
the Indians, they might have tMmtinucd free 
from the disturbances of war. They never left 
peace for ^yar willingly and without ri*gret. 
This original bias in favour of peace mot hotls Ims 
growm stronger with the history of tlie Htates, and 
has left its maik in the fact that America had at 
the beginning td the present century tlm smallcHt 
army in proportion to its population of any nation 
intheworbi. Its long frontier with (‘anada \ml 
knowm no fort and uidy one ship of war far a (‘cntury. 
American influence lu Europe is thrown 
fceiitly on the side of peace. The peace ticcHcs of 
Pi’esident Woodiijw Wilson’s Bcii{(»eraric tlovcrn- 
menl are the mo.sfccaieful and ingHnirm-^ in'*! rument 
yettlevihcdby any luUioti bu' rlc* -ortbunent of dis. 
pntes without rcJ'ort lo the final arl at uunmd of war. 

(3) The special genius of tin* Ameue*oi p»nipb* m 
a .singular combination of pg 

(tad eummeri'vrl It is %U‘ak on me 

side of governmenia! co- ordination, stiom: on the 
side of imiivbliuU iniliafive ami pcrMinal dcvtdup- 
inent. It regards edueation np to the imivm-ay 
standard as a liglit of the American Inan, and 
relics on education as the principal nmtluHl of pro- 
ducing mithmal unity and patriotlMiu. It hm 
profound cuidbieucc in its own htandanis of value, 
and is generously active In jirouKding pldkritbropy 
and Ohrintian missions, it Ih '^^rongl 3 ” averse to 
elaas dlKthietion, and accepts ahen imndgiatloii mo 
long as the iiunugrantM coiuoriu to American 
standards of citiztmdiip. In spite of mimcHms 
personal eccent nciticH, the gimcral standauin of 
morality are Puiitan. The relations of the 
are natural and healthy, and a * New England 
conseienue* in a synonym for an exact moial 
rectitude that produces a high level of |«a‘Monal 
character. It would l^e fantrlfui to tracti all these 
characicriatiea to one origin, but undoultelly limy 
Iiave tbmiMied in America owing to tin* laci that 
Separatist Puritanism was hospitable to tboao 
features of human pnigicss ami Imhtilc to ilm 
opptikng influfUif*C‘.. Inuineuacy In America in 
nut fjuile triumplmnt ov«t all the ci.iE of \tm 
Old n'urkl as some of its advra*atcs have claimcil, 
but it hiLH encountered so many dithcultieiji iii it» 
course with^Huccoi^ that It h/is rcasomibk confi- 
dence that it will \m found adequate in mating 
the ramainder. 

la'riaATwiyi6.--i RmtmomMmmAL 
tdm e/ the PihiHm with inltod. by Jehu 

C‘ KvtvrymjwVs LUtrsry'). I/mtPm, JWP, ccnwbm Hathanie! 
Moiiua*ii *Vw ificdfU.d'sr if.r.v.v'M? anU iNU|jgP aasU, Robert 
Cwsbm-aiPs , JoluiSmith'^ Aru* Kn /Afwi’,. "/o-iitU.oirsi 

Edward WIttslew’s ftiHi ^ntfyau « (.di 

New Pwpamti Tttai'i u*i'unU'd foim iJo* t-dd. of tin- Jl u 
OoagreKitlciml Bi»atrd of Willfaai BradfiirCa 

ioutmU The «/ Pi^m^xhtk 

iKr^Ofcci V. ilnulftWiiPi Hi^ 

ih^Phfiwth Ixuiitsp, Wilfiam 

^Uet mmk^ IlHiorIral Oi-ckty, ITiHf 

G, Mourt, UeUtitm^ with mlr#Ki. ami nolci % H. M, 
do, I W ; S. Purch&«. ii^Uuytm P&dhumuM mr ihatehiU Ui* 
iao5«iJ7, vol. jkix., with til 

Wtp$low'« iMaiim- tiel 

Winthrop, HiM, ^ Pm Hmiund, MM iwl. J. E. 

Hmiinvir, NVw York, J»i WiUkm Wo<>4, 

ed. O. Bwmo. imt Edward A* her, 
^fynm F^hsrtm iiM Thmnmhmt ikt^r Ft imds 
m4 fa#jr kowloo, tame, aod York, IW; 

pitver CromwfttFs Sddim* rd. 

boadoit, 11104 ; Robtrt Erowae, d Fm TmFs Ooswm* 
gs^gonal IMtty, do, 

It Gt iht 

toMwhuwto Hktofiaa lk*dtty, town. I7«j A. Yowr, 
4^ ,tks ^ IhM ^ 

IW-JFw, do. IS4I * Jf. Hwater, Cdh'dimi tPmemxkm 
id$ ^ Fm n^mmiht 

F. Force, W&d* #fi4 Fapw f# ih* 

Or^n, S$ttkmmi,und Pngfm #a M, 4 

Wa»hbiirtoo, WM>41t li 

fit Mrjmfm I Ammrs--J. Waddtooi*, aw* 

a mm, im^h «. ; Walter* 

U# 4*ad ^ Ftw T«k* 

tm; ed. A Immei, IW| 
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Champlin Burrage, The Early English Dissenters, 1550-I6U1, 
Cambridge, 1912 original piece of work with some fre&h 
material, but not alwajs balanced in judgment); H. M. 
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Puntan Successors, do. 1895 (a standard history based on 
original research); Charles William Eliot, ‘ The Pilgrims’ Ideals, 
A Free Church m a Free State m 1620,* in The Road toward 
Peace, Boston and New York, 1915 (valuable for description of 
the social economy of the Pilgrim colonv); E. Dowden, 
Puntan and Anglican, Loudon, 1900; R. Browne, A Treatise 
of Reformation tnthout tarying for ante, Middelburg, 1582, 
reprinted by the Congregational Hist. Society, London, 19U8 ; 
A, Mackennal, The Stnjy af the English Separatists, do. 1H98; 
J, A, Doyle, The English in America, ‘The Puntan Colonies,* 
do. 18H7 ; Charles Wyllys ElUott, A General Ihst. of New 
England, New York, 1889; J. A. Goodwin, The Pilgrim 
RepxMio: A Historical Review of the Colony of New Plymouth, 
Boston, 1SS8. 1). MACFADYEN. 

PILLARS.— See Poles and Posts, Stones, 

PINDAR. — i. Life, — Pindar, tbe greatest lyric 
poet of Greece, ■was ’born at the village of Kynos- 
Iceplialai near Thebes in Bucotia in (522 or) 518 B.C. 
The date of his death is not ceitainly known, hut 
Fyth. viii. is assigned to the year 446 B.C. As his 
earliest poem, Fifth, x., belongs to 498 E.C., his 
poetical activity covers a period of more than half 
a century of the most stirring epoch of Greek 
history. 

The ancient lives of Pindar, which are full of 
the usual type of legend attaching to the youth of 
genius, have little or no independent value. Bis 
family was of aristocratic blood, claiming descent 
from the Aigeidai {Pyth. v. 75 f.: Uopto B'^pavde 
Alyddai, iyol Tar^pes); his father’s name is 
variously given in the ancient lives as Daiphantos, 
Pagondas, Skopelinos, his mother’s as Kleodike or 
Myrto. In the course of his poetic career he was 
brought into intimate relations with the ruling 
famines of Greece proper, as well as of Macedonia, 
Sicily, and Kyrene in Egypt. He appears to have 
had a specially close connexion with Delphi, where 
in the temple of Apollo, according to Pausanias, 

kvaKeiruL ou iropp&i €<rrta? Htvfiapav* <rt5i}pov 

tcrrtv o &p6vot, eirl Si avr^ ofrore a^iKotro h AeX<f)OV^, 

f(a$e^e<r0ou re rov ItipSapov Kal Sudaa raa 4^ixdTUiv h 

*Air6XXti3va iariy (X. xdv, 5). 

He is said to have died in Argos. His tomb in the 
hippodrome at Thebes is mentioned by Pansanias 
(IX. xxlii. 2), 

Arrian (Anab, t. ix. 10) and Plutarch (Alex. 11) record the 
pleasing story that, when Alexander the razed Thebee to 
the ground, he spiured the house of Pindar as well as the 
descendants of the poet ‘out of reverence for Pindar.* The 
ruins of this house were still shown in the time of Pausanias 
and beside it a ‘temple of the Dmdymene Mother (Kybele), 
dedicated by Pindar, the iiimge being the work of Arlatomedes 
and Socrates of Thebes. The practice is to open this temple on 
one day in the year and no more. I had the good fortune to 
visit it on that day and saw the image of Pentelio marble, as 
well as the throne * (Fans, m xxv. Bl To this temple Pindar 
himself seems to refer in Pyth. fii 77 ff. ; ‘ But I will pray to the 
Mother, the awful goddess unto whom with Pan beside my door 
the maidens sing ofttimes by night.* 

2 . Works. — ^Pindar’s lyric production corered a 
wide variety of subject and form. His poems were 
distributed by Aristopbanes of Byzantium in 17 
bocks : watSvef, St$vpap.poi (6 books) j rpoffbbta 

(2); wapdipta (3); imopxkfMLra (2); 
imvlrna (4). Fragments of the various types sur- 
vive, but only the epinikian odes are extant in any 
completeness. 

The ^nviKia are classified — not always quite 
accurately— as Olympian, Pythian, Nemearu and 


Isthmian, according to the games at which the 
pai ticular victory celebrated was won. It might 
seem surpiising at fiist sight that round a theme 
so apparently trivial as an athletic victory Pindar 
should have been able to weave poetry of endux’ing 
interest and charm. But, indeed, the details of 
the victory are, as a rule, only lightly^ touched 
upon. The central theme of the poem is a myth 
connected with the history of the victor’s family 
or city, which Pindar introduces ■with surpiising 
propriety and skill. This myth, and the moral 
reflexions which it suggests and illustrates, con- 
stitute the real substance of the Pindaric poetry. 

But, fuitlier, it is to be remembered that the 
great games for which Pindar wrote were much 
more than mere athletic gatherings such as we are 
familiar with in modem times. Part of the regular 
ritual at the funeral of a dead chieftain was an 
athletic contest — an dythp ^irirdipcos — such as that 
described in Iliad xxiii., embracing competitions 
in feats of physical strength and akui as well as in 
music and poetry. 

He&iod (irofifes and Days, 654 if.) tells us that at the funeral 
of Amphidanias, king of Chalkis in Euboia, ‘his great-hearted 
sons advertised uianj prizes : and there I say that I was viotor- 
ioiis m the hymn and earned off an eared tripod.* 
Celebrations of this sort held annually in honour 
of a local hero and accoinpanied by the due per- 
formance of offerings (^va7io'^ara) to the dead are 
attested all over Gieeee. It was an amalgamation 
of such local heio-Gults with the worship of Zeus, 
Apollo, and Poseidon that gave rise to the great 
national games of Olympia, Delphi, and the 
Isthmus. 

Thus these meetings wove essentially in the 
nature of religious festivals, of national and not 
merely local meaning and importance. And as 
national festivals they conferred on the victor and 
his city a glory to wiiich it is difficult to suggest 
a modern parallel. Politically, too, they were of 
immense value for the realization of Hellenic 
unity, none but competitors of acknowledged 
Greek blood being admitted to participation in 
them. In the brilliant period at which Pindar 
wrote the Greeks had everywhere repelled the 
barbarians — Persian, Etruscan, Carthaginian. 
They had vindicated their ‘ place in the sun,’ and 
had entered into full possession of their heritage of 
intellectual freedom, champions of civilization and 
: conscious of their power. The games celebrated at 
the hallowed sanctuaries of Greece were not only 
for the Greeks of the mother-country but for their 
distant colonies beyond the seas an opportunity of 
meeting together to worship the gods of their 
ancestors and to realize amid the splendour of the 
festival their common pride and glory of Hellenic 
blood. Small wonder that the victor at Olympia 
or at Delphi seemed to have attained the pinnacle 
of earthly success. 

‘triie victor for tbe rest of his life hath a honeyed calm, bo far 
I K8 touches games* (01. i. 97 ft,), 

I This is the feeling which the sculptor of the famous 
statue of the charioteer discovered at Delphi in 
I 1896 has sought to realize. 

‘ Lo conduefceur de char est beau, paisible, heureux d*avoir 
' gagn6 le prix; il 8*en confcente* (E. Bourguefc, Les Ruines d« 
Ddphes, Paris, 1914, p. 287). 

3. Leading thoughts.— (2) The frailty of 
We are told that at a Koman triumph it was 
; customary for a slave to ride behind the general 
! in the triumphal car, whose duty it was to remind 
[ him of his mortality: ^Bespice post te, hominem 
memento te.’* 

I ‘Cfc, slbi oonsul 

! Ne plaoeat, ctuxu servns portatur codem * (luv. x. 411), 

So in Pindar over against the brilliance of festal 
joy and splendour looms always the shadow of 
mortality. Thus in N&m, xi, — a poem which is, 

I however, not an ^ttipIkiov — be says *. 
i ‘Now if a man haUa wealth and in beauty eurpaiss others, 
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and foramosb in fpime<} also hath displayed hi8 might* lefc Mm On xio other condition fan hnnnin iiro^pfinty 
remember that his raiment covers mortal limhs and that last #•,„*„ f,noh mlntivr* nnil nu 

of all he shall pub on a garment of earth * (l6ff.). <iccain suca relative ^ 

■D i. 1 x X 1 I * 1 XI i are attainable by mortality lluiu that it b<‘ umne 

But It cannpt .te too. strongly emphasized that ' the-si and thrtse ’ (ri Aai raj, of go,,,! and 

this IS no pessimism winch should blnnb the ed^e ^ 

of enbhnsiasnu It is only the soher coloi^ing ♦ Yftqnenoh the boast in silrnce; Zp'nsgiwthlK^tbthwmM 
which imman life presents ‘ to an eye that hath tho'^ie, Xeus the lord of aii* (hth. iv. (v.) rn ff.). * Thry rnv 
kept watch o’er man’s mortality.’ ilorice, .so far '•o a man's fduntv, if a blnonm ondu.mMy, mmi t .*.-t I 

as m worlds in piactice, it is niaae an iruennye to j?^iin.'i>naintvof ForOm*. tin tht\% ri.o*htho mtv t nd. i or 
redeem the time by some deed of glory %Yhiiih shali feht^gnctiibotbof th^’?.-niin..r?andof 
annul the triumph of death. XM strep fifh of the h-or tvsmmt the 

^Thehighadventnreacfiepts not the coward ; amt-e we mwt frailtv and mntabiiUv of m'Wtalitv Piimar empha* 
die, wherefore nhould one ait m darknc'-s nutbing a nanu'le -i , • . . .-f u .« . * 

age without lot in glorious deeds?' (Of. h 81 ff.). ‘Amuifw^Ks ► the stiuvui .uid stability of tlm : 

Hades when he attains Ms heart's desire* (ib. viiL Tif.). The , *^1”*^* * 

right Rpirit is the spirit of the Aijfonauts, m whom ‘ihra ybiWmi of ihe godn an* ’lidMi U *h. ij. 1-?. 

kindled the all-peraua&ive siveet Jmiging hw the ship Aigo, th A . a litrle while the p<‘ of m n gru a «« on, ard «‘Vi n -o it 
none should stay behind, nursing by his niuther’s hide uu nij« faHs to the ground vvhe!i*'h iKen K unadvM ed *01,4. ( natum 
adventurous life, but rarher. even at theuru’e of death. shmiLl of a day . what is anj>ih ’T, . what ihUmh.-i % : M'uuh fiedrram 


adventurous life, but rarher, even at the pru’e of death, should ^ waat is anj> fy ’i‘, . '•yhat is us. .> \ . ’iput ih f ht drrani 
earn along with liis fellows valour’s drug ’ (P^tk. iv. 1^1 tf.). of a sluiduw (/ % lu, J * if.). 

It ift worthy of renmrk that in no singhi pasMigc of hd^kponnd of lliidaih tbt»ob»jry K tbo 

Pindar aie the brevity of life and the veitainlY of oiUmdox tiaoifional fheobary o| Ins r4*'i\ ’iUlb i: » 
death made a idea b.r a life of .sensual pleasure in antliropomorplnc repi PMmiuMMn ut Ww ^ as a 


It is worthy of remark that in no single passuue of 
Pindar aie the brevity of life and the veitainly of 
death made a plea f«ir a life of .sensual pleasure in 
the present. 

Kothxng is more clmracieristic of Pindar than 
the eaniGstncHs with which he preachen this sane 
and clear'eyc<l recognition of the iiiiutationB of 
mortality. Men ami gods are, mdeml, the eiiildren 


race of beings superior, iiabusi, to men but »♦! like 
passiiuts with them. But. tlu* icaHmuHi btdp\*^ of 
the worshipper are inevitably irjuued in a osnue 
of tradition, much of which "jh repugnant n’ike to 
hin inielki'.t ami to his moral seiism It i** «|uae 


of one mother, Earth, hut they are hum todifibumfc evident that Pindar, like /h.srhyluB, felt strongly 


destinies : 

* One is the race of men, one the race of gods, and from one 
mother do we both have bn'ath ; Imt an ait^sgelher separate 
power (5vva^tv) dnidetb u»; imin is naught, but the bra/en 
heaven abideth, ait habitation unshaken for ever ' (Nern vi. 1 If.) 

Human life him its own appropriate goocln t health, 
wealth, the ble^iring of cmhiicn, a good name; to 


that the orthwlox theology held much that s\m 
ineonHietenfc with a worthy conception of the g^ih. 
He \wnihi have syrnp{ithiV.ed with Xenophanes in 
his miMire of Homei and mUio Imv# 

attrihnted to the gmln all things timt are a 
^hame and a repnmeh among no n, and In* would 
have agreed with the fumouH hm* of l.urip,!.* 


the stable and unbroken felicity of the gods a mere f (a;u Pint. J/or. ‘ilA)j ihd n .bin 


mortal inii«t nut aspire. 

* I coni«* to pray that thou, <> Olympic victor, amysfe carry & 
cheerful old age unh» the end, thy Kons, u 8tands«g'‘bv 

thy side, tf a man watvrs his pro'-ix-nty to hMalih, sufic ivut iii 
posseasious and adding thereto fair fame, let him not to 
become a god* (OL v. lUff.), thou vuwe life's web In 


j eiiriv fkoL *Mcct IS it,’ says Plml&r, Mh.tf h man 
Bhuuld speak nohk things of the gods : she blame 
is hhe * [Oi. I ;C)K 

This hading i» WidI ilhistmtcti by tht* manner 
III w’hich Pindar on oct*a‘-tou rclincs ihu gru^ 


feet, hath won the mightiest of pnos iijt his daring and liH 
strength, and, uMle he \ct Ines, kuh snm hiss in th.l.s aitam 
the KUbinn ernwn. The br.ir^ui ka.cu he iija> never '\'inib ; ‘ 
Imtallginriea that we of mortal ra<*e atnun, thw he | 

piislies unto the farthest voyaging. By lihip nor on toot ^b%li ; 
thou find unto the msetlng of the Hyperk^rr sma the womlrem \ 


pari d e ‘4 the tWis, Mi* <mlv Ihui ft* r, whf-i ate a r*. >nr,t bs^se 
r, wlit.ui mhh aftmvard-’ reioyist bv a of tvi-r** 
Tn*'A ntnry Psuthir rc]‘‘ It a ta* r%? imeut.'SMd tie cm 'US 
onrfitAa'miuitfHrtlu rmCural carrying ^ *f nf Sbl p# 
by Pu«v<r jdfiu; the hury ii'lvm* Mr ir*‘'fr?rmg prnissb.v m „>■ 
i^unh b.fthmark) wascongi’nnal . lie had it even ‘ Hbc- , 


way* ac SlSfA ^If the mm of ArLsfcophaw felS J*^*^*** 1*^ purtikatiott* ^ Uf 

l»eautiful and doing deeds worthy of hfs beaut vT hatn set hfi ***J^*f*^^L ^ pun0«'iillon, not a m 

foot umn the utmost heights of valour* It is mimsy farther to which, rehi^dtlit, tks tht wert rw>k^4 


|4ass the trackless m», beyond the pilhra of Hemkks* (AVm, ! 
lii. 19 ff.), * H together witti many po&sesskms a ttmn hath won 
proud rottown, it is not iK5isible that a mortal sUmdd reach with 
hi8 feet any fartlier height* (ib, 1% m f.y * Whatsoever rrermfs 


into a new llbt. 

Again, take hi« treatmerdof the moiy of Keoptt4vm^i«, nf 
A lidles, in Arm. vjI. Thm* ho# a Im briiOi ti.ai 

NeoptoleimfS wm skm at H-'Jpb;. Av ta (uu 1 .. be 


ms iee& any lanner iwgno’ iw. \x mi.}. * wtiateoever rrcrmls jArV* . A . - 7 A 7 *<^*’**1 o 

are Mown among men gmcMng the infinite glorv of the dfiad f.r i foiim to piuiidcr the fuuplecf fPau’«. % vp 1 

t.bft In iriiif. I & A%iMru.« OiWw) and at . 


the Ihmg, these they have attaineiJ ntteriy ; i« deetlt of utmost 
valour they lay tlitir hands from home umm the pdkrs <4 
Hemkle^ ; seek no farther exoelimm* (Mh. hi. (Iv.) 27 fiA * if 
any man fares well and Is well spoken of, seek not to heroine 
2:euH ; thou hast all, I! this share of glory he thine. Mortal 
things befit mortals * (B. iv, (v.) IS 0.), 

Phsnge and uncertainty are the domlimafe char* 
aGtcrihtics of human life : 


‘Surely man’s death hath no apiminted term nor know we * ^m*'*’*^^^^*'*’^* it n’** of 

when we shad md a day ulfh endurnig g^^Hirdnei^ 1 

Smmw^ouL'a^r"'^ I ” "I!.; “i" Kf!! 


, if *A\tAAru<.$ uvna) and at !’ »* 

uj-binw* of p 4 C iblbmn '*'/ In tlw* Indpluah^iok 1 , ‘tM * 

,, itigpue ti the 'Ai<4A'W« h th • hr a** Ath * ml 

m *'5^ Apd.'i'f p ‘ '*t kmiH If h b h. «.\h. 4 «<* ”4% tem ca 

I ;€«i wreor *s» f ae \ix>AAKi»$ h wv 

’AwriuAAfeSiH^ hi Pmtiat’e tvr a I the nni ^tAord f bmrni# 
Ute iii> th di^apiw ar* cauie, tmi m ri*nm , I»hi 

r* tAi O^ey to Ap Mn the Er»«rml* of the nf Jh*% . |i.»i 

wail tlt*« r^vili uf % rlamin'r Ibii he n^sgia biUd ib^ 

vvl.*<‘h r».unin'4 that oiw of tbv .td c»5h d»i 
Z 1 grove ol A|s>idbir aud W the ^mdiuy* h 4% m 

iht berM-okbnitionf ; m far fram ih^ Ihplpb r., hU 

W ^ tb»M wrr*‘ wmeh by it ? wfeiii ? a# «Kf* 

hrmgb'g inm^m of hr^Uruds Irsmi Twv J and therm in n 


skein, a cljef|ucr of good and evil. Foranmn to u 

5i.-4pjre to m<»re would lie to seek to oycrHlup tlie ^^4* wabbi 11**1 

boundaries of jtiBriee pk^} -—the aiU^ terminus widkd4t***^Urnf 

mermSi wfneb tUvides tfie doBtiny of mortals from dw*dl ihewtei^f kEt-t^r of tm W 

tiiat of tliO gudw. iiri&inw f#ir i 
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seems to reflect upon a godj Pindar, employing the figure of 
aposiopesis, breaks off suddenly and says nothing of the wound- 
ing of Hades : * By favour of God (SatAiwv) are men good and 
wise. For how else could Herakles have brandished in his ; 
hands his club against the trident, what time at Pylos Poseidon | 
stood and pressed him hard • pressed him, too, Phoibos warring : 
with his silver bow, nor did Hades keep unmoved the wand, I 
wherewith he brings down to the hollow way of them that die | 
the mortal bodies t Fling from thee, O my mouth, this talef i 
To speak evil of the gods is hateful skill, and untimely vaunting i 
strikes a note of madness. Prate not, then, of such things , | 
leave war and battle altogether apart from the immortds * i 

(PytJu IX. 28 ff ). The word Ywpt?, winch Pindar uses here, is i 
^most technical in this special sense ; cf. iEsch. Ag. 636 f. : l 

ei5^T]/xov ou 7fpeTr<!t fCttjcayycA.^ I 

yXwcrori} jatatpetv* V i 

The same tendency is seen in his treatment of the story of the ‘ 
Danaida in Ppth, ix. Ill ff. and in the emphatic /uuSvov in Pyth, 
in. 100 f (ovTTcp fiovov dflttvttTtt TtKTcv iv ^6Ca Gert?), which rejects 
in passing the gruesome saga winch represented Achilles as the 
sole survivor of seven children (Lycophr. 178 ; schol. IL xvi. 37, ' 
etc.) Pindar’s position is, in fact, precisely that of Euripides, 
Iph, in 2''aur, 3861? , where Iphigeneia rejects the idea of 
human sacrifice being pleasing to Artemis : 

€yti> ^ep oifp 

ra TavfdXov Ssotcrtv effridfiara 
atrtcTTa xpipoi, tratSbir riirdr}va(. ^op^, 

Tovv S' ej/^dS', a.vTOv<s ovrixs dv6p wtroKTOvouffi 
«lv TJjv debv TO <|ia6A»o V ava<f^€pelv Sofcw • 
ouScVa-ydp otp.ai 5<up,oVwv etvot joxkov. 

'Si Dieu a fait rhomme k son image, Thomme le lui a bien 
rendu.' 

Tlie gods, according to Pindar’s view, thongh 
they had birth, like men, are deathless and ageless, 
free from disease and pain (frag. 143, ap. Pint, de 
Superset. 6), omniscient (OL L 64), and alb 
poweiful : 

* God accomplishes every purpose according to his hopes ; 
God who overtakes the winged eagle and outstrips the dolphin 
in the sea, and brings low many a proud man, but to otiiers 
gives ageless glor;y ’ (JPj/fh. ii. 49 ff,). * Swift is the doing and 
the ways are short when gods are fain ' (t7>. ix. 67 f.). * For me 
no marvel is beyond belief when it is wrought by gods' (ifn x. 
48 ff,). 'God is able to raise undefded light from black night 
and to hide the clear radiance of day in cloudy darkness ' (frag. 
142, ap. Clem. Alex. 5fioni. v. 708). 

The gods are the anbiiors of all human success and 
achievement : 

‘From the go<l8 are all means (paxavai) for mortal excellence 
(opcTtu); from them are men wise and mighty of hand and 
eloquent of tongue' (Pyth. i. 41f. j ct OL x. (xl) 10). Only 
such sucxiess as the gods give is to be desired : ‘May I desue 
glory from God ‘ (Pyth, xi. 60). Only such success can 

be enduring I ‘The prosperity that is begotten by the giace of 
God is more enduring for men * viu. 17). Man proposes, 

God disposes : ‘Now I hope, but the issue lies with God' (OL 
xiii. 104 f.). What is done without God is better left unsung : 

* Each thing that is without God is not worse hushed in silence * 
(it. ix. 103). 

The ineluctability of fate or destiny Is stront^ly 
affirmed in Pindar, but it is not an uncompromising 
fatalism and is in no way inconsistent with an 
overruling Providence, or deterrent of the initiative 
and elFort of men. A man should cherish good 
hope {Isih, vii. (viii.) 16) — not the K^peal iXrldes 
whose issue is vanity {Nem. viii. 45, PytL iii. 23) ; 
not the desire of the moth for the star : that way 
lies madness {Mm. xl 48). A man’s duty is to 
aim at a reasonable ambition {ik xi. 47) ; in the 
perplexities of life to look to the immediate duty 
{Isth, vii. (viii.) 13 h). In pursuit of his aim he 
must spend and be spent, though the issue is 
uncertain {OL v. 16 f.). He cannot foresee the 
future, and fortune now bestows and now with- 
holds : 

‘The black fields do not give their fruit contlauouily nor 
will the trees in every circling year bear their fragrant flov^ers 
with equal wealth, hut only altornatelj'. Ei en so Fate (poipa) 
guides the race of men. There is given of Ecus no certain mark 
for men. Yet do we embark on high emprise and plan many 
deeds j for our limbs are chained by hope uimbashed ; but the 
river of Foreknowledge is set afar ' (lYevi. xi. 39 ff.). 

We must be content to accept what fate has in 
store for us — not an austere impersonal fate, but 
the will of G-od : rb jfiSptnyirOv AdBeyrerpc^pLimr (Mm. 
iv. 61 j cf. Fifth, xil 28 if.). 

‘The mighty uund of Ecus steers (icu/Scpv-^ the destiny 
0tdpjova.) of men whom he loves ' (PytA. v. 122 1). 

In this conviction Pindar says : 

‘To me whatsoever excellence sovereign Destiny (Horuor) 
jwsigned, I know well that Time in his course shall bring it 


to its fated fulfilment’ (Nem. Iv, 41 ff.)— words which might 
almost seem to have been in the mind of Milton when he wrote : 

* Yet, be it less or more, or soon or slow, 

It shall be still in strictest measure even 
To that same lot, however mean or high. 

Toward which Time leads me, and the will of Heaven 

(Sonnets^ ii. 9ff.). 

The cruder form of the doctrine of the envy of 
the gods was of course familiar to Pindar, ft is 
clear that Pindar, who calls envy ‘ tlie companion 
of fools’ {(p$6poy KevGo^^pbvtap kraipov [frag. 128]), 
would not seriously attribute envy to the gods. 
When he alludes to it, it will be seen that it is 
merely a fagon parUr and ethically means simply 
tliafc a man should not seem to encroach on the pre- 
rogatives of the gods, 

‘ Or pass beyond the goal of ordinance 
Where all should pause as is most meet for all' 

(Tennjson, TithomSi 30 f.) 

That this is so becomes clear upon an examination 
of Pindar’s references to the doctrine. In Pyth. x. 
19 ff. the train of thouglit is evident. The Aleuadai 
have had great success ; may they not meet with 
envious reversals (0^ovepttl percLTpoirlai) from the 
gods ; a god may have perfect and unbroken 
felicity, man must expect alternatives of weal and 
woe ; ne cannot climb the brazen heaven. In the 
second passage, OL xiii. 25, it is little more than 
a form of S 2 >eech. Tlie third passage, Isth. vi. 
(vii.) 3911’., rightly interpreted, is an admnable 
commentary on the ethical content of the doctrine 
of the (fiBbvQt ; 

‘ Let not the envy of the immortals disturb (of. 01. vi. 97) 
whatsoever pleasant thing of the day I pursue quietly unto old 
age and for my destined life. For all alike we die, but destiny 
dliXcrs. Bub if one looks lor far things, his stature is too short 
to reach the brazen alicwle of the gods : the winged Pegasos 
threw his master Bellerophon when he would have come to the 
habitations of Olympos amid the company of Zeus.’ That is to 
say : I recognize my mortuiity ; I will not seek the things afar ; 
being the creature of a day, I will pursue quietly (ckoAos, not 
with violence and wantoimess, but %crvx4 ve/jLoptvo? ; cf. Pyth. 
Xl. 64 ff. : fj>6ovepol 6* dftvvovrat Stcu* «t ns atcpoi^ TfO-vx^ t« 
pijx6pevo^ tttvdv v^ptv aTre^uyev), not the fat things, but the good 
of feo*day which is ever the highest for a mere mortal (to 6' aUi 
trapa/Kpov 4crA6v ihrarov ip\israj. travrl /Spo-np (9^. i. 99 f.]). So 
shall I not be liable to the envy of the gods. 

Pindar’s attitude may be summed up in three 
wordB—f}ppiSj KdpoSf &nj. The precise meaning of 
these terms is somewhat fluctuating and the rela- 
tion of the first two is sometimes reversed. 9j3pts 
is ‘insolence,’ ‘wantonness,’ ‘pride’ {Pyth. ii, 28, 
viii. 12, X. 36, xi. 65, 01. vii. 90, Isth. iii. (iv.) 27), 
or ‘violence’ {Mm. I 50, Pytk. iv. 112). xdposis 
‘satiety’ {OL ii. 95, Pyth. I 82, viii. 32, Mm. vii. 
62, X. 20) or the resulting ‘insolence,’ ‘pride’ {OL 
I 66, Nem. I 66). Hence Pindar {OL xiii. 10) 
makes the bold-mouthed mother {fmripa 

Opaifbjs.v$ov) of Kdpoy (so, too, the oracle in Herod, 
viii. 77 : bia AIkij crpiffcrei Kparepbv K6pov *'Tppm vlh), 
whereas elsewhere (Theognis, 163 ,* Solon, frag. 8) 
Kdpos is father of *'Tppis. ’’Ar?; is in Pindar * woe’ 
{OL I 67, xi. (x.) 37, Pyth. xl 66, Mm. ix, 21, and 
frag. 42 (171). 4), but ai5dra is ‘ infatuation ’ {Pyth, 
ii. iii, 24). The doctiiue of sin implied in these 
terras is illustrated by the following passages : 

‘He [Tantalos] could not digest his great prosperity, but for 
his insolence («^pw) won an exceeding woe (Sray) (OL 1. 55 ff.) ; 
Ixion was greatly blest, ‘but lust (vSpi?) drove him to an exceed- 
ing infatuation (avhap) and speedily he suffered his deserts and 
won a choice affliotion ’ (Pyth. ii. 28 f,). 

The sequence is success (fiXpos), pride infat 

nation, or moral blindness {dry ) — ‘quem dens vult 
perdere, dementat prius.’ JEschylus, rejecting, a,-- 
Pindar does, the crude conception of the envy of 
i the gods, gives a similar sequence (Ag, 760 ffi) : old 
^'TBpis begets a young "T/Spty and unholy Opdo-qy, 
which are dark *AraL for the house. In other words, 
success leads to pride, whence springs sin ; one sin 
leads to another, and with repeated sin comes 
greater boldness (cf. 222 ffi : pporobf Bpoffbvef. yLp aUr. 
XpbpyTit rdXaiva Tapaicoirb. vp(>yroTH}fi(*)v). ^ Precisely 
so in the OT ‘ Jeshurun waxed fat, and kicked : . . . 
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then he forsook God which made him, and liglitly 
esteemed the Eock of hi^ salvation. They inoveci 
him to jealousy with strange gods, ’v\ith abomina- 
tion.s provoked they him to anger * (l)t ), 

(^») Man^s relation to the goda and to fdhxc-mm^ 
— Man s duty in relation to the gocis 
nette'^sarily includes tlie perforrnonce of Ids duty to 
Uis fellow-men, but It involves, fuither, the sptMdfi- 
cally religious duties of prayer and Hacrilit^e. 
According to Hesiod, the doom of the silver race 
came upon them because they did not refrain from 
violence to one another, ' neither would the,y wor- 
ship the immortals nor do fcacritice upon the holy 
altfirs of the hlesbed ones * ( and Days^ 134 ff. j. 
So in Pindar : 

^ SuGCOS‘3 is ifiven for the sake of their piety 
In answer to the prayers of men ' (01. viii. 9). ♦ Ale anyu ise my 
spirit birls declare that to the Himuemdal and to ‘tlu-ron 
hath come by gift of the J1 > iiriurului of ijoodly steeds, 
as the> more than any otJier ainon^j men viait them with leispit- 
able tables, pith pious miiit! mamtaimng the rites of theble^i-vd 
0ne3(«t'crej3et7‘»'wiM? <^vA(jb'croi'r«sp.a/cdp»>'rfAeTaf)’ {i)L ill. JfefT.). 

Similarly in OL vi. 77 it success in the games is 
directly connected witii such observauces j 

* Surely as thj mother's brotherg, 0 Hagesiaa, In their home 
beneath Kyllene’s hill presented with many pra.\erf«l saeinfiees 
(Airais; 0vcrmts> piously (evcr?^«(U)s) Henuftg, the herald of the 
gods, who keei^s contotg and the dls|>c*nsalion tvf games, ... it 
fs he with his father the thundenTWho accoiupHshesthy suocesa.' 

The duty of man towards hia fellows h- smnixmd 
up in the word dlfcn}. This in its essence Is the due 
observance of use and wont, v6piQs^ rpdrou Sittikh^ 
keit Eunomia is the daughter of Themis {OL ix, 
16f.) aad sister of Eitene and Dike, wr>rshjpped 
by the Korinthians, w*ho are fain to keep from 
them Hybris, the mother of Koros (ik xiij. OfK). 
Ixiou's teiuptation of Hera is descrilnal as eiVal 
rapdrpoTot (Pytk ii, 35h Men are tempted to 
accept a guileful gain in preference to jiiHUce, but 
they travel to a stern reckoning {ik iv* ISDh), 
Dike regulate also the relation td man to the gods ; 
any encroachment on the prerogatives h sternly 
pniiished : 

rh froLp yXvxv n-tKporAra rtAivrd (/sth. vi (vh,) 


is eominendod, cruelty condemned, by thecnamfdcs 
of Kroisos and ^Fyth. i. b4 ir.i Vhe 

.second Pythytn is with" many riiificnbit of 

interpretation, but it is iinposdble to m 

Pindar’s own view ; 

* Ijpt luc ft him wh» i Invt'S me : but niy ei/ftiuy m itn 

enemy I will run n|.>m It.m like a u> s«hng now ihsJ way, 
now that, m tmn'ked paths' « ^■C }| ). 

Bather Pindars po.Hition is e-xprcH^cil in Puih, ix, 
03 ih : 

Therefore a eitkeu l3« he friend or it* im\ let him icit hld$ 
that whifh Ik well flone for the e uninMn weal, nor tr nf 
theFa:inig of tht»olfi man of the^^a whoi^,cil that ntw o. uM 
prahe yvt n a foe who doth dmlfi.* 

Among the | rlmary duties arc honour to parents 
and patriofiMit : 

Mu that th<m kt ei^eKt thy father at thy r'.ijht bambthnu uirsnc 
Uhient the nw whc'm of old ?j,e hdNtinvsai st 

Id»J>ra‘s K^’U j^a’.4» the iithtrh^H v.u ut to h ' ir 

ah* Oft all the *-<tu nf Krf 11^.8 , . , hut rifuer h>r»dMd h.keh ^ < it 
Uu fh«U!iiHl life of ii!*, latftUtJ}, (If osd AutshfedeifS , ti 

{\ui, A'i/m'i J. U|) hud this numl, who dietl f^r hitf/? r* 
\J. nut K 

‘Whft'io m thmeioud wards off the had rd for kin d*af 
fatherkmh iidhehng ihiCh ufum the foe, let huit kno.v t,| & 
surety that he w'm*i l>ie highr'^t glory hjr his h 31ow-utw* "iH, 
whether he live or die* 

Although Thiibc^ occupied an unwtirihy poniti* n 
in the gridtt struggle agaiuHi the barbarians, 
speaks witii md feeling of I ho glory of the vici«oy 
which removed the *Ta«tabm-h£one* which hung 
over the head of Hell a» {inth, vii. (vui,) eh 
Pyth. L 70, IM» iv. fv.)48 if.)* Pindar 
too, the duty of kinduc^ to the stranger wilhm flic 
gates {OL ii. d, Jdk ii* 3‘d!., am! p^f\sunh D U 
noteworliiy that the in tfie Uon<r of Au4u* 

phancK base ihcir claim to b!i son the twogrouuth 
that iiatHi] re r^^jrcfe' raA 

^imm ml rocs ihd^rm pinUlf ). 

Pindar, as an miducrat, iu«l^ts much on the 
vjrtu(*M of heredity : 

*Tbiit whidi ij by aetcr® i» l«* K>s(; tl ii 

ttc.); 

and he is much impressi*d wdth ihi* splendour ul n 
tyiarmy mvh m he In .Sudly t 


‘im k^dt ridii OMUib*, |fs*‘KH lift i\di If no 

■ ■'* 


47 f.). . . 

First in the list of snPftifio vWhum md »nv luan' m. std*, Mbv«r«arf m** but 

riiiso mum use oi spuirm iirrues we ma;^ pm thvcruwnotmfuantmmlurkHv^ii^i^H. i irMA 

Muevftrywrtof8tat«th«5nanof«miMbt'4jH*iii*liC«{#^AttMr<rot) I he great 

is best; ioa. tyraiioy sod wlj(sfi tbs: loud mob ' ^TVlce, tlioae whtcli exalt tliehttate(/ yth, Xl*lldll,|« 

sod wbenthft iL«dl!A b« nemwwHo i«w‘k sfc % omo wbn p-rM at 

The slanderer on the othftr hand im nn imtYittto'ai'iarf? moof*3* on tb^ gwit niiiijc# ssod Utrir WfsdtlL 

xue sianuerer, ou me omer mmi, m an unmitigated wtUnKUmt »t tu u^i ih«^y ^ mnhrn 

® wi0m«£ gluo * ( WA* I nr)* 

BnwlamantJJiia fare# well beeauie be reaped the blamelm Pimlar sown hhod of Hf** m 
of im mulOofi^hy # 0 ^*-} mh delicto not bis express , *4 

heart with deceits, such m etcr aUviid the wiles of whistiercrt : . foiiow mg * 

an iiiviu mMo (j\U to both puniftHiue the suggestions of slander, ^ ^ cleave U> the simple paths of Iffy flaf, f ibft, | 

like to the mood of the fox" (iTdb. li. 7 ^ 0,51 ^ nmystfiMdi bf> mv children «o«i.d fame. Tbe^ pw. ,?Md 

And it is not only straightness of speech tj,at ! Ml..* i.- .t »»mi ti. ' 


Pindar praises bat also straightness in actiim ; 

*01vera am the art# of diver# men, but a man must walk in 
stoiglit patli# (vif0€{«ii Mlf) and dght according to bis nature ‘ 
{A mi, b 25 fb). 

Diagora^(, the heavy-w^elght from Ehod^n, l« 
described a$ a *imge straight fighting (eC0urtiai^} 
man^ (01 vii 15), In onepiu4«age, indeed, Pimbtr 
dqm s?fteni to J^uggai^fc tliat eraft should Im met 
with craft, when he speakii of an atlilete who 
made up for dehetecy of stature by the eunninu 
of the fox : 

‘ On j must do evofytblng to bring* low the fo«» HI. m 
liV, 4a/), 

Already Flutaroh (Mor. 21 A) bad noted this m 
mGumbtmt with other pasfmges of Pindar. Kext 
the duty of gratitufb Is pointed by the fate of 
Ixion, who was a wlgnal example of ingratitude ; 

‘Bound by oommmd of tba gtids to M# wing^ wbf#1 
d^rM £0 imn Umt should repay ll» bw«f«mr wim 
kludJy r^^mpense * (PytA, il ff.g 

Un the other hand, the jwufc grieves to 
requiting nobk deeds » (Pytk vfl IH m). Kmh^ ^ 


mmm for lan^b. Mln*^ it nmsd the f f n,v 

towiisiiwii m hide im luiib^ in mrtb, pf^iiUiK: 

i»nd «*aik‘Hng rebukt mt mnmm* (Ann. mu ii%it i 
^{d} The ^ mmL A Int^'refit alfarhtM t# 

PhulaPs views of the origin and ultimafi* driUtnyof 
thoMHiL Atwrdiiig to the typical 
eepthm, wbi^ death occurs* at in any 
the iKaiy bait hmu eoii#umctl tni the fiuu»ral |»yro, 
the soul gi«S4i to the sunlcnif Irntm*: of I kite umkr 
earth, leaving Itebiml Ik MnanhmHl ami ymiih/ 
existing fitill in a dim halfdik, amt no more nlh^ct- 
ing or alte'te by t!m tldng;^ of the iipi^ef world* 
Only amne favoured^ mortal, like may 

hy special diswcfiatiDa of the }?<«)» willwut 
dyiiiff to the Elysiftn plain (Orf. iv. 1163 ), *b Weal- 
iMfl earthly psjraiUse, 

Aceonling t© Ht»iud iWttrk and Pay*. mtT.), 
the fourth raw., i», the race immediate! v prec-eii. 
t»g oor otra, was the mce of hsrof, or haff-godst 

Itte 

Ammim ‘wpm'Sp^ ytn^ <#f ^ 

These were the mea who wttrrwl at Tliehes and 
Troy, and, after death, 
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* Zeus the son of Krouos gave them a life and an abode apart 
from men, at the ends of the earth, far fiom the immortals. 
Among them Kronos rules And they, with heart free from 
sorrow, dwell in the Islands of the Blest beside deep-eddying 
Okeanos, happy heroes, for whom the bounteous earth bears 
honeysw’eet fi uit, blooming thrice a j ear’ {tb 166 ff.). 

Now both theue ideas are familiar to Pindar. We 
have first the Hyperboreoi, worshippers of Apollo 
(OL iii 16), whose life is perpetual bliss : 

‘ Disease nor age touches that holy race, but they dwell apart 
from toil and battle, escaped from overjust Hemesia ’ (Pyf A. x. 
41 ff. ; cf. V, (vj.) 23). 

Then we have the miraculous carrying off of Pelops 
and Ganymede to Olympos {01. i. 40 n.) ; the swal- 
lowing up of Amphiaraos by^ the earth { ix. 24) ; 
Ino (Leukotbea) lives an immortal life with the 
Nereids (0/. ii. 28 ff .) ; even after death Semele is 
raised to Olympos (id. ii. 25 f.}, Polydeukesis raised 
to alternate life with his brother Kastor — * half the 
time beneath the earth and half in the golden halls 
of Heaven ’ (Nem. x. 87 f.) ,* and so on. 

But of far more importance is the Hesiodic 
passage. The concejition of the Gieroes^ — the 
great men of the heroic past — as being after death 
exalted to perpetual felicity had become part of 
the orthodox Greek belief. And the word ‘ hero ’ 
(^)pm) had taken on a new meaning. It was no 
longei confined to the great figines w'ho had fought 
at The})es and Troy. Great men of a less remote 
past who had deserved well of their fellow-men 
were conceived as enjoying an exalted state after 
death and received the honours and oiierings of 
hero-worship. The founder (oixterr^s) of a city, 
especially, was worshipped as a hero in the city 
which he had founded. 

The full content of this hero-conception cannot 
be discussed here. The ofteuiigs inatle to them 
were speciiicall}^ called imyl<rfxara ; thus Pollux, 
viii. 91, in enumerating the duties of the dpx^^J^ 
.says : 

Svu iiiP dy^T<f/>qi Kctl ry rhv 

imtd<iiiov ayiava T«v vaKtfix^ a'n:o9<tv6vTtav Kal to? 5 ir«pt 
*Apfto5tov 

They were conceived as occupying an intermediate 
state betiveen men and gods, though they seem 
rarely to have been appealed to as intercessors for 
man with the gods (but see vii. 961). As 
compared with the gods, their range for good or 
evil IS resti'ieted, their worship and their infiuence 
>)eing local and attached to the place of their 
grave. Hence we hear constantly of the bones of 
a hero being brought home from a foreign land 
where he had died, that they might iind sepulture 
there, and there form the centre of his vcorship. 
But, like the gods, the heroes could take on bodily 
shape, human or otherwise, to aid their worship- 
pers in a crisis, and such phantom appearances 
(^d<r^ara) are often referrea to — e.o., Echefelus 
or Echetlaios (the man of the plough-stilt), who 
appeared at Marathon and, like Hay of Lun- 
earty, dealt iiavoc with Ins plough (Pans. l. xxxii. 
5 ; cl I. XV. 3), Neoptolemos and others, who helped 
to repel the (^auls at Delphi {r«i tOp iipthm 
crtpicriP ^(iergara-, 6 ml 6 

Aa6StK6sTe Kal IXi/pposlF&iiB. X. xxiii. 2 j cl I. iv. 4]), 

Hero-worship is closely akin to the cult of the 
chthonian deities and the veneration of the de^, 
and found an especially congenial soil in Boeotia, 
and hence interests prominently the Boeotian poets 
Hesiod and Pindar. Pindar knows of the hero- 
cult of Pelops at Olympia where * in his grave by 
the stream of A^heos he hath part in splendid 
hlood-oflerings ' (OL i 901), of Neoptolemos and 
others at Delphi {Mem. vii. 31 j cl NtforroX^gov 
. . . Kal ol mrd Irof ivayi^bwiv A^\<poi [Faus, 
X. xxiv. 6]), and, besides otheis, most significantly 
of all, Battos (Aristoteles), founder of Kyrene 
(c. 63UB.C.); 

‘ Ar{«toteIe» . . , buUt greater groves of the god and I*id 
down ft afcrftightrcut horse-troddea way ftcroitf <^e plain for the 


processions of Apollo ; where at the end of the marketplace he 
lies apart in death. Blessed was he while he dwelt with men, 
and thereafter a hero worshipped by the people (-rjpus Kaom^y)^)’ 
(Pyth. V. 89 ff. ; cf. B. M- Smith and E. A. Porcher, Hist, of the 
Becent Discoveries at Gyrene^ 1860-61^ London, 1864). 

Pindar’s deep interest in the state after death is 
unmistakable. He likes to imagine the dead still 
touched by the fortunes of their living descendants : 

* And apart m front of the halls are other holy kings OacrtAees 
Upot) who have Hades for their lot, and when great deeds are 
bedewed with song, they haply hear with the hearing of the 
dead {x8ovi<^ <ppev{) of the success which is common to them and 
to Arkesilas’ (Pyth. v, 9611.). *Go now, Echo, to the dark* 
vailed house of Persephone, bearing to his father the glorious 
tidings ... of his son’s victory at Pi'i-a ’ (Ol. xiv. 19 ft.) ‘ The 
dead too have some part in things duly done, and the dust hides 
not the good grace of their km, Maj Iphion hear from Aggelia, 
daughter of Hermes, and tell Kallimachos of the bright honour 
at (hyuipia which Zeus hath granted to his kin ' (01. vni. 77 ft. ; 
cf. IV. 85). 

At the supreme moment of the family’s fate 

‘Entstuigen ihren Grabern manche Schatten, 

Die Seelen schweben von dein Himmel meder, 

Die Heniiafc und die Freunde zu besuchen. 

Sie uaben dir imt geisterhaften Schimmer, 

Uuistiahit von heil’gem uberird’^chem Glanz. 

Sie bringen doch die alte Liebe mit ’ 

(VV. Hauff, Der Schwester P'S aun0. 

But of quite special impoitance are certain other 
passages of Piudar, which are best considered 
together: 

(«) 01. ii, 635.; ‘Wealth adorned with deeds of excellence 
brings occasion for these tbmgs and for those, bringing a deep 
wild mood— a bright star it is, a most true light (^eyyoj) for a 
lUvUi. .Vnd if he that hath it knows that which is to be — that of 
tht <’• d the helpless souls (^peve^ here, not straightway 

heie pa\ the penalty, while the sina done in this realm of Zeus 
om* judges under earth, pronouncing doom by hateful con- 
fitiamt. And, ever more equally bj day and night enjoying 
the sun, the good recen e a life free from travail, vexing not the 
earth with labour of the hand nor the waters of the sea in that 
shadowy life, but with the honoured of the gods those who re- 
joiced m keeping their oaths live a tearless life ; but the others 
endure woe not to be beheld. But whoso, abiding unto three 
times on either side, have endured to keep their soul (i|'vx<xv) 
uiU'riy from iniquity, rise by the w'ay of Zeus unto the tower of 
Kronos. There round the Islands of the Blest the breezes of 
Ukeanos blow and flowers of gold are glowing, some ashoie on 
glorious trees, while others the water feeds, with chains whereof 
the\ entwine their hands and twme garlands, aocoidmg to the 
just council of Rhadamanthus, whom the mighty sire, husband 
of Rhea throned In the highest, hath as ready assessor. Peleus 
anti Ivadmos are numbered among these, and thither his mother 
carried Acbilleus, when she had persuaded the heart of Zeus by 
her prayers.’ 

(A) Frag. 129 (ap. Plut. Consol ad. ApoU. 86) : ‘For them 
shmes the strength of the sun below while it is night here ; and 
in lupadows (Aetftwm) of purple roses their suburb is shady 
with frankincense and laden with golden fruits. . . . And some 
in lioises, some in feats of strength, some m draughts, and 
some m the lyre take their delight, and by them blooms all fair- 
flow ering bins. And fragrance is spread about the lovely place 
(xwpos) as they mingle evermore all manner of offerings in far- 
shining fire on the altars of the gods.* 

(o) Frag. 131 {ap. Plut. toe. ort.); ‘By happy dispensation all 
(travel to) an end that delivers from travail (AvatVovov TeAevrav), 
And the body indeed of all men follows overrnastoring death; 
yet is there left ahve a copy of life (aiwvo«f etSwAov) ; for this 
alone cometh from the gods ; and it sleeps while the limbs are 
active ; hut to sleeping men it reveals (SelKwortv) in many a 
dream the coming judgment of happiness and woe.’ 

(d) Frag. 138 (ap. Plato, Mem, 8l B): ‘From whomsoevM 
Persephone accepts atonement for the ancient woe (iroivav 
iroAatov veV8cor), tile sou! of these she sends l>ack again in the 
ninth year to the upper sun. From these spring glorious kings 
and the swift of strength and the mightiest in wisdom. And 
for the time to come they are called by men holy heroes 

(e) Frag. 137 (up. Clem. Alex. Strmn, iii. 618); ‘Happy is he 
who hath seen these things ere he goes beneath the earth ; be 
knows the end of life, and he knows its god-given beginning,’ 

We take no note here of frag. 132, which is generally regarded 
as spurious. * 

A full discussion of these passages is impossihle 
in the scope of this article. Th^e are many diffi- 
culties of interpretation, due in some cases to 
absence of the context, in others to the fact that 
soma of the words used may have possessed an 
esoteric meaning which we do not fully realize— 
e.g,y (fiiyyos ^vpilyrarov (cf. AristOph* 454tf.> 
where the Eleusinian /jida-rai say: fA^voif ydp inuv 
•^Xtos xal 4)^os l\ap6v iariv, 6(roi pxp.vTf)fi€6* re 

Bc^yofiiev rpbirov vepl rods ^ivovs koI rods IBnbras), 
dypvripav (it seems significant that this is an epithet 
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of Artemis j cf. the sacrifice ottered by thej^oleruai cli 
[Pollux, viii. 91 ; Plutarch, de Malign, Herod, 2r>j), 
and so on* Also we do not know how far the 
passages represent one consistent doctrine* 

But in general outline the essentials are as 
follows* The soul and the soul alone * comes fnnn 
the gods.’ By reason of ancient sin — 7r4pBQt^ 
suttering which is sin — the soul is imprisoned in 
the body* Then it passes fclirough a period of 
trial Hhree times on either side.’ Some com- 
mentators take this to mean three times in all — 
once here, once in Hades, and lastly here. But it 
more naturally means once here and then beh>w ; 
then here and again below j then once more here 
and once more below* Having passed these six 
alternating periods bueccssfully, in iim ninth year 
— the sacral Persej ihone accepting at< me- 

ment, the soul enters its final life in tlie hixly 
of a king, a mighty athicte, a jKiet, or a plulo- 
sopher, alter w’hibh it passes in the guise of a hero 
to the Isles of the Blest. 

How much i’indar in these apeeulationa owed to 
the mysteries of Kleusis (to whudi frag, Ki7 e^petd- | 
ally seema to refer), Imw much to the the of ’ 
Orphic and Pythagorean doctrincH in the latter 
part of the 6th cent. B.C*, w’O need not here in- 
quire, Nor can we disenss tlie inthience ^\luch, | 
through 1‘indar, these doctrines exercisctl on Plata 
and later thinkers. What is imjK>rtant m that 
Pindar ex|Knittds, with all the eann“^tness of 
personal conviction, the doctrine that the smii k 
m her oiigin divine and that she carrien in her the 
seed of emancipation from tlie ttesh---an emamdpa- 
tion to l>e attained, m»t by some peculiar dis- 
pensation of the gods, but by her own ettbrt 
towards purity. 

C» A. Lotjeclc, Agto^ihiunmft EtmiguWry, 
1829 ; E. Rohde, P4^che\ 'Tcirtugee, 1907 ; E* Bochhok, Ihe 
sUtliefm W^Umi^chauuiM Piml&rm uitd lifrijak, 

1SB0; J. A. Stewart, Tfm ^ j. 

Adam, The Udtijwm Teachers a/ Greece^ Etfinhtirgh, IWb'; 
E. S, Thompson, Mmo^ Ijondon, 1901, Excoreus 

A. W. Maie. 

The term and its synonyms.-’-Pir ivS a 
term denoting a spiritual dintvtm or guide anuuig 
the 8uflH, ur mystic,-, of klam. The fniudianjay 
descrilied by tlie title k known alw* under other 
names t ikaikh^ murskid^ mtndh. Pit is a Persian 
word, but is apjdied to a spiritual guide more 
commonly in India and Turkey than in its native 
home j sRaikh in our special sense is In general nm 
throughout Islfim; k also wide-spread, 

but in Turkish- or Arabic-speaking countries rather 
than in India ; mtadh is found in Fen4ia.^ 

2 . The authority of the spiritual ruMe*— Theo- 
retically speaking, any one who um Sflvanccd 
svittieieutiy in the myntica! ex|u*rlenee of divine 
reality may tindertake to give splritiml guhlance 
to others. But, as a matter of fact, the plr^ or 
murnhid^ nearly always Imses hk right to direct 
souls on the authanjjation of some teacher who has 
directeii Iiim in the mystic way This 

authority m valid only in so mr as the teacher 
traces lus claim to^ loach through a succcfesion of 
teacliers, or murshuisj to the founder of oiia 
of the numeroiiB Darwlsh ordew. The mun^hid 

J Shaikh ts used alio at the khailfahif or di^putitg* of & plv, or 
mnrdiid. These men ron^y have thefi own tilwfiple#, «j*nRiS>* nt 
the fjoorer d»e» or imch m sre at & dkiarK-^ jfrom U.w owa 
proper ffulde. Tliey ma/ irive the Hirstic way Uariqah) to lfi«« 
who seek 1% $M m^y even coofer tlife mak of »Mmh tjpon «tch 
m have sdvaiictHi soUldently* Shr^ikh oftea dtwrAl>i» Ite 
otSHft! hofld of & X^rwMi oesumuaity nu3t#r ttea the mtoe atsta 
m the spidtURl director of a mttwwer gvoap of dlwiptee 
(itmruU), Hr Is eaiployed also iosaijwhat looisely of tfit foaadtr 
of a Darwjsh onler, and still more ge»#»!ly a or mlnlv 
J« fernm, ladk, Jtad Turkey the term 1$ {Wimit mmm$ 
Muiflhiaf as weU m Moilfiiia. Ttm Hfadmi apply E fe? thek dead 
smirtti, Aod hi Pe»» tad Turkey It deiigmt« m Inferior prle»l 
amoog the Ymdm tn thl» UiSft the mms 

orrlhmry gifts of feaowleto and mhaelo^wrSlof are fmpM m 
thi M to thSr pirn. 


follows the tra<iifcion of the order to which he 
belongs. He is under tlie grand ,di>ukh of his 
order, who re.‘-ides at the pl-ue whrrn the tomb of 
the founder of the confntCHUiity is found. Ilui 
gland s/mikh^ for bis part also, proves an authojily 
lineally derived from the founder* * He inake-^ 
little or no actenipi to control the looal shaikh ^ of 
his tmicr. It in hi- power to sumnam a geueiu! 
counei! of shnikhSi whose actloiii %vfmhl W hhidlng 
on each of them ami on the Darwi’-hvs subjtict lo 
them ; !»ut siieh councils are and ahiays have la*»*n 
of exceedingly rare oemn rencts In rt*?ility thue 
is little otindal rcHliiuntyui tim indypvndcmm td 
the Darwish shalkhsP Even in tiudr ichumri to 
the civil power they launipy a position ui cpecial 
privilege, and shaikhs of picHUtdnent i^uicuty or 
strong tdiarafTor make a large place for 
In public life. The local inilncnco of nmny ^haikls 
is very Mgiiificant j their I- felt to have iho 
force of law, and the ilemands whhdi Hoy may 
make on the ctunnunufy are gianleU without »lis* 
pule. If they levy a tine of Muac ollence 

agahmt a member of their ortler, it will be paid, 
(jovennnent olHcials pay them in ^atiouH 

On the wdude, the part idaycd by the shailim in 
the cmnmuniticH of the Munlim \uuld Iuh in 
favour of order and public welfare. They have 
tought by example and precept tlie piimuple of 
loyalty to authority, amt they have Wen d*-vof»“d 
to the interests of falAiig^vOdeh they rerogm^4M4» 
be uiHcpambk from the Interests of the sovcitdgn 
State. 

3 * The ptr and the mystical Tn order to 
act m a spiritual guide yn the life of the mynlic 
[ta^amru/^ *to live the life of a Bfifrithe pir, or 
murshidf must hold a mmad tulm hw tcachur. 
ThiB la a written pennisaion iijdmhl giving him 
the right to pa^a on ta others the m 

mystical discipline, mlm has letirned It, and ^a! so 
conferring npfm him the authority to perbum 
healing mitacicH and ia work signs The valbhty 
. of the sannd tlepcnclH u|«m the chain of Lnudes 
I who-c names ctmmaT> the name uJr the Honing 
shaikh Witli that of the tMunder uf the b*/"/ di, or 
order,* The donkh may t.ohi the yh *’^?/4 tU more 
than one teacher If he has hillowtsi inuro Ilian *4m 

^ Tfi« grand U m til® or 

pmytr-mrp^%t ^ tbt nr fnondWv 

s Ttue Sfikikh Al-IOtkrI, w'litn Is #w|)r|»nsKe4f tn !«#• dwwW tfnm 
AImi flakr, the fiwt hy the Ejif’ipUiWi 

Oovtrnitmjt in have our the -«r4m in 

%s|*£, aikI within the lwifd«-r« of fhsif f e\¥ r 4 

0the!Al Aitfhnniy. Thff* tiShrr Wrhris hs III 4*- a’w? 
la etlitr uiU m K^>|U purp.-.^- jf imi 

iljeiMe hill to jreveni « '•-it 

ACttfUwlliijg intluftfi'i'tf mer wsoeml 

anil ihn W uofu Ioa »m u,H* t htoo 

TiiU thitt net Uir rl^hi Ihe 

«f ih&m frAn-mirie# th# of reeo > Th« 

l§ nmr^ or hm trri'smlAr and %dm ^rmr-d m IP 

ni th« mien rsili«f timn Tm 

of th« imller Ia in tiir luoelis of pkf«, ^jr 
(Mhailhe wfwi w s|ania4il dm^^c**!***). {m Tim nf 

In former that of a gfuror*! h)*' 

skiikhs, U% tlie tft the 

hwn amnktmi lactf^r m Ififi losWiry ol the tse ^rrAl 

Hr\j$ «^f f*itr»k in asfi^t mm* ftt%« hi 

tekey the hklatt plauaiai of t»kf 

% isarwiA aIai Hudt, 

the Tht wjfasrH InHotnf® eseri^ hy 

huHdmk eA iKswerfai th*? 

e«44re m hy 

^ Tfit prinelplrs ni If lo a 

Aisarebrntic. 

islfefitr itivll or antij&irlty* Uvm it# 

wfelofi vm prowftisd M §hmkk$ hm^ m *to totrlt ^ 
to tfc» imbllo «l«. Hi# W^iihista, Mmhdm, 

iir#. telfwd, wr^uilmwMri' to kil 

iwiltiiif we mfif Ihty p*rl ^ itai «nr#. 

tsimii. 

i Tbt iS «rppwtljif U, iM 

! fiwk IroM tbf foaraler la tfe# Pwphel fciwls te 

; AMbmh Adsm, swl Ty» immd mmMy b«iMrf 

III# «wll ^ ©llitif Si Addi^Di^ 
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^ariqah and has been admitted to membership in 
more than one Parwish order. 

The presupposition is that one who holds a saymd 
has attained to that stage of advancement in the 
mystic path which brings him ^ to an intuitive 
knowledge of God. He has attained to mdrifah 
gnosis and is himself an 'drif{^ gnostic ’). The 
consciousness of self has been absorbed in the con- 
sciousness of Allah {fund fi-llah) and he is regarded 
as majcUmh (* attracted*). The one who is to 
^ide others in the tamqah must have gone at 
least thus far himself. He through his teacher 
has become possessor of the silsilah {‘spiritual 
chain ^), which ensures that the teachings and spirit 
{ruhanl'i/yah) of the founder of his order have come 
down to him. Spiritual guides possess a trained 
susceptibility to hypnotic influences, whether 
mediated thioiigli the environment, tJirough other 
persons, or tliiough autohypnosis. Training also 
enables them to arrange conditions adapted to 
produce liyjinotie .states in otheis.^ 

It may be allowed that a great many of the 
Sflfi shaikhs meet faix’ly well the conditions laid 
down by the great Sufi al-Ghaz&li for tlie murshid. 
They are orthodox/ faithful to the sttnnah of the 
Prophet, and coriect in life. They are not usually 
well trained in the higher branches of Muslim 
learning. Very many are of humble attainments 
outside of the tradition and ritual of their parti<*.u- 
lar order. The greater number hold scientific 
knowledge in slight esteem, as conveying a false 
conception of reality and so hindering progiess 
towards an immediate perception of truth {dhauq),^ 
A relatively small number of shaikhs are serious 
students or theology and Iaw% and some of these 
have established for tliemseivcs a secure reputa- 
tion as teachers of these sciences.* 

4, The shaikhs and learning. —The attitude of 
the fnqlhs ^nCL*ulamd towards the hpiritiial guides 
of Siifiisni is not now so hostile as it was in the 
early centuries of the movement. Many are still 
covertly suspicious or jealous, but nearly all 
recognize that the shaikhs are meeting a deep 
craving of the Muslim world for a satisfying 
experience of communion with God. They infuse 
a spiritual vitality into Isltoi which theology and 
law have never been able to contribute, and the 
orthodox doctors admit this. The majority of the 
learned teaching class have put themselves under 
the direction of .‘spiritual directors and are members 
of some Darwish order. 

Tlie Suti view of knowledge is that to be true it 
must be Luven to the heart by God (ilhCmi). The 
task of the Stif i guide is to prepare the heart that 
AllS-h may open it and lodge therein the appre- 
hension of reality. The importation of ideas and 
cultivation of logical capacity are not his special 
task, but rather the development of the power of 
suggestion and direct emotional impression. If 
this is secured, the vivid and immediate states of 
^ The Oriental Is miioh more subject to hypnotic influence 
than the Ocejacntal, but the hypnotic powers possessed by 
Individual shaikhs vaiy. Tliere are those who may induce 
hypnosis with little or no exercise of will. The vulgar account 
or hypnotic states Is that the persons eoiicemed are rmlbm 
{pcssesseti by the power of AUih). 

» Tlie oniinary believer looks upon the murshid as one who 
has lieen directly taught of God, and therefore has a superior 
Mnd of knowledge to that of him who merely learns from others, 
t The literary activity of the shaikhs does not commonly 
extend beionrl tracts or manuals of direction for the use of 
their discuHoa (imaruis). The disciple is catiUoned sometimes 
again»it allowing olbers to see his hooks The shaikhs often 
direct specially Lifted pupils to study the works of the great 
mystical writers in order to attain more fully the advantages of 
the life. Sometunes the shaikh himself will teami his 

disciple theology and sub%’‘inentlyimti«Le‘ him into the (arlgah. 
This order of instruction is that approved by the *uianth, 

*The open opposition of the orthodox authorities to Sufiism 
Is now directed for the most part against the cheap love of 
wonders, the hypocritical asceticism of the he^ing/aqirs, and 
the loose living of such as claim falsely to be above the common 
obligations of morality and law' 


mind which result seem to the untrained ob- 
seiver to be of the nature of supernatural com- 
munications. Highly wrought feelings and ecstasy 
become themselves the most perfect apprehension 
of the real. Ineffable emotion.s, because of the 
intense pleasure which they afford, are in them- 
selves the experience of the divine ; and as, for 
the time being, they suspend deliberate attention 
and volition, excejpt in relation to themselves, all 
knowledge and all being are swallowed up in the 
immediate consciousness of God, and God becomes 
the only reality. Every othei thing is hut pheno- 
menal; the real is He. The discipline of the 
shaikhs seeks to bring the murid to tlie point 
where this inference fiom an absorbing emotional 
consciousness becomes a fixed belief furnishing a 
powerful and constant motive for life. In the 
greater number of cases the motive of those who 
follow the guidance of the murshid is a mixed 
motive. The emotional satisfactions are made an 
end in themselves and not merely an index of 
divine reality. In view of the ‘moral dangei 
involved in the dominance of this lower motive, 
al-Ghazali taught that the true Sufi slionld be 
careful to fultil ethical obligations, and should 
make bis mystical experiences subserve that end. 
The shaikhs of greatest inflluence to-day follow 
this rule. 

5. The shaikhs and their circle of influence. — 
There are certain moral aspects of the Darwish 
life 'Which, indeed, are rarely if ever wanting. 
The disciple chooses his .spiritual director without 
constraint, binds to him freely, and holds 

to him to the end, though the relation betiveen 
them is under moral sanctions only. The devo- 
tion given is complete, spontaneous, and marked 
by affectionate veneration amounting almost to 
w'orship. The shaikhs live for their followers, and 
inculcate on all the duties of brotheiiiness tow'ards 
one another and general benevolence towards 
all. Hence the assistance given to wayfarers 
and needy persons at the takiyyaks (or zdwiyahs^ 
Darwish houses), and the readiness of Barwishes 
to share even a meagre portion with those in 
want. 

The greater shaikhs are men of agi‘eeable and 
magnetic personality, and show conspicuous gifts 
of leaderahip and organization.^ ^ They do not 
impress one as fanatu*ai or as lacking in practical 
wistlorn in the direction of affairs. TTie success of 
the Hdfi shaikhs in providing for a real spiritual 
need has made them effective propagandists in the 
cause of Islam. They have been more successful 
in this regard than the mullets and other ortho- 
dox agencies. The mystical fellowship of the 
Darwish fraternities has been of itself an attrac- 
tion to outsiders, but the pir himself, with what 
he has to promise, has been the indispensable 
factor.® 

Among the shaikhs of a lower tyjie are found 
some men of weak or unbalanced minds. Many 
of these are looked upon as saints {walis) and 
faqirSi and are consulted in sickness or otlier special 
need. Their influence lies in this direction and 
not in the control and guidance of a group of 
disciples. 

The influence of the shaikhs touches women as 
well as men. Indeed, as far as occasional consulta- 
tion of the p%r goes, women turn to him more 
fre(|uently than men. There is no prohibition 
against their being admitted to the ^angah, and 
there is eminent gaff authority for the view that 
the female mind is more sensitive to mystical 

1 The temper of the §iifi movement admitjs the assertion of 
Individual leadership rather than the effective co-operation of 
leaders. 

s The ghaUhs have in their lehaW'aTis very effective agents to 
second their influence. The imrids also actively recommend 
their own shaikh to others. 
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impressioas than tiie male mind ; sfcOl, the immber 
of women r)arwibheB is not relatively jrreat*^ 

The shaikh's high standing with Uod is attested 
by theiniiacles {knramiU) with %vhieh(Tod honours 
iuin. Tlie shaikh is not siiid to perform rniraeles ; 
God gives them to him.^ In al I juii ts of the Muslim 
world healing miratdes are attributed to tordts and 
mnrskids ; they are a mark of their speuial ln)!i' 
ness. The most famous instances of these healings 
occur in connexion with wounds or serpent -bites 
indicted in the dhikrs (Darwish religious exer^dses) 
of the Daruish orders* of the Honndest 

reputation do not favour the extravagant seif- 
mutilations inflicted in the dhikrsol special orders^ 
and in general give their apiiroval only to the 
miraculous cure of disejise or wounds resulting 
from accident They are inclined to demand also 
that those to be cured shall he known to be of 
good character* There are as striking in^tanct‘S 
of cure by lueans <if suggestive thcia]ieuucs in the. 
Danvish <drcles as are to be found ain where, and, 
similarly, the immunity from injury which may 
aecured tluough hypin^tic suggt>tiun is very ’strik- 
ingly illustrated in the self-in tlnded utmnding.s ami 
burnings and the RCrpent-bites permitrttd, in 
the Hocklica of the Uifalyyah onler. In huimtcds 
of inatanecs neither pam nor permanent injury 
follows*^ 


they preside are provided for by iimomc from local 
endowment funds* grants from juibiic endowment 
funds {iaaqf)y or private gifts* The giflH ulmh 
fall to the shaikh he rcgulaily devotes to tlie 
purposes of his community*^ 

As the shaikh may arrange, meetings of the 
local fraternity are held in tint a^-em!dy loiuu of 
i\mz€iwiynh from time t^> time* If there is no 
zfnmyahi the gump meets regularly in a mo*»f|ne. 
The usual meetings are a daily meetiiig, a more 
iiaportaiit weekly one (often field on I bn eve of 
Friday), a immtidy observance in honour tin*, 
founder of the <u‘der, a similar nuvico for the 
Prophet, ami a yearly eelebiatiiUi fd bbtlof.^y 
of the I’ruphet {Maiilid en-*Vu/u'. 11 m a'-»*!ubly 
room serves not mcjoly for the perfounuiu’*^ ai the 
dhikrs^ but as a meeting-place for the bro? hors and 
j (fio’-tMutcrostoil in the 01 dcr*^ Md all pio-cnt are 
pennifted to join in the reUgiou-. exm* ami not 
all C'Uie io do so* 

q. The murid and the tariaaln - 1 ‘he Irfo of elm 
liiscipW {iduridj vhu ha* chtJ^cu for him 4 f a 
{H|driluai guidt» is subject in all rcHpccI- to the 
dinytiun of the latter* lie conhds'i in him Im- 
plicitly, ami nuus to him nil Iih coucomH and 
|dans* The diM’ijdc^ icsidcu? in the Zatnyah tako 
part in the rcgularf//ji/rAv{H‘ligiuuH cxoicHc-d. ami, 
in addition, are a^dgimtl upci lal exeui fur tjudr 


The power to reveal the unseen and to predict I own private {dmuvanco. hi a geneml %vay the 
«u,** ,**. « *..UK j instrui'ts each inund how bs ctmduve \m 

In I life with a view to the attainment of the mv‘’^ric 
^ goal JU may from time to rime visit the murUk 
in their ccUh. They visit him each week lu his 
(‘ill for the pur|M»-^e of diMdodng to idin their 
iiTig'unm prog^ic'-s and locenlng trmo hini n«s c-Hary 
dionliouH*^ ^Thc dmikh Is one iriio is prio tiosi In 
mding the of Hpiritual advannuiient $n his 
disciples. 


the future is explained also m a gift witli which 
*411^11 honours the holiness of his scrvaiUs. 
certain cases tlie shaikhs show remarkable powers 
<jf mind-rcuding, telepathy, ami ckurvoyance, and 
sptne (piite aeiMirate verilieatlons of their prmiic 
£ion« are on rei'ord. 

The shaikh's circle of iidiiiencc includes thoae ! 
who are in the habit of consulting him when need * 
arises ; those who take part oeeaslunally In the I 
dhikrs which hediiecds, bcijause they find it either 
pleasant or helpful to do so ; those w ho haw ‘ 

chosen the shaikh ms their murshid, or spiritmd ' ^ ts * i v - * — 

RuWe. «„;1 .u, h..r Icok fonvar.i to jou.h.K hi or.l.r . .'‘"““m “ ^ 

or are aJrcauy mcm!a‘rn of it ; and those who j j-m'. . ‘ if i i ».>**<!? 

occupy a cell in the zninyah, <jr takbpinh. The ! a i,,» « ox* a ' sn,*’ n 

first thri>tt tia'.-j.e* have not ‘•fi.iniUoti'thom'-dv.is j !'?•! ‘f” 

from tim wnld; the last have lioiie so ami au< ' n . S'- * 1 (! 

living a educate life under the const ant rtiipor- 1 viM, iiroan, tJ# 

intendence of the diaikk. It k posrible to have : ^ - - 

a that la | b>; Tmw^*^idlki 7 kkht 

large enough to provide lodging lor a group of . . - 

brothers In addition to the lOiscmbly rmun of the 
fraternity* 

d. The vocation of the shaikh*— The shfdkh 


^ Th« nature uf %hi* shuikh's tht morkl in the 

ut'U m lt»* Hjtical lrt««Outw fit Ta^jitksl 

}niti.Ut*n hi till hamk #*f Mnlri MiaIi ^ --k 


^ .£{{({ 4U 

( nc iKt* p'MUu'’ 

' ulh Iht'u jiUfjnfM LiUi »“) 
h ' |. 

, A hf* b ft Air,s| fUr 

hi* Im prh>X t|. Tic**#* 

. ^ Ahc || fcllw hCillHtAt 

hw thr^aigh pnrAte enwiw*# of U«««uhms tad the imtMkt 
luriMfjfii’t? cl SSiitla Ehah at«l hl« iaitoti rt&DM 

the »f Uibcn wUh iknh 


The mcthml of guidance Is exprwed by elm term 
dhikr^ ^ rmdicvtbuj*’' Thi-R impfics i he fiMiig m f he 
""rnmobjrct td Oitmghri It ihaccieuphriicd 

- * ***„*„ ... ...J . tfathigrimaffenrion Ibecimrcptmii 

may be elected by the vote of the local grmip of I niauc. or iipun n«mit icligbms idea ami it« 

Darwrihes* Eh appointment %vil| M oontirmed * cxpri-^r^ioii. in 



by the of the place, in rare by the 

bul^n hinmelf, jmtl regulnrly by the grand skmkk 
of hiB onler. The eeliliato hfe m not binding uMm 
hiin, and in eertaiu eases the rule is that his oUme 
IS inherited hy hiason. Where there i» nosuirio-'s/i 
witli a rerident gioup of dbciples, the shaikh, 
unless he Is a meiidicjmt, will follow some Herular 
yoeatlon. If there Is a Ikirwlsh hostel , it may 
have lam! atfeaebcil to It, winch will be cuitivaf cd 
by the resident nmrick* The shmMm who do not 
follow any trade are supimrfced by gifts frmn Iheir 
disciples and others. The mrnlyaki aver which 

outsrawhfw Ie»dert of oiie or two w^mta ska^ks 

are nftuifHi* 

® The k^tannyt of Ifjei ^^ikh ai’e of a dlffor^ot gtuot hre®® 

whw a $knm Am mw \ 

m pmtum of hm foitowsw lajarv ikifw, I 

&S 5 £« 2 -^-»vr->s^ 


living the nathm Ihc mmirof eft^rr Is acMnnp/ailf*«| 
by re|«ditkm of flic immn or h*niiiiht with 
varying tone, pitch, am! fim-e of vole* In iht 
vocal tlm breathing m timed anti ailaptc^l 

toiujiwd ^^Ith the strict rhvihm and lime of the 
wml utrifranee* In ritii collecrive dMkrs of the 

Mtrmhs hS¥e m^n^umrn p»r«^ i:l»o to 

pms mvif Hit erect WJ of m pf4.ri4«'*l for 

p> Kpos ttltcjh «»»>• h4 mipplrio#iii«d bjffmiiW too ihKt 
relsifioiof (wa^fX r 

! TW omtni. laori of Mk^ikh i# -I’siUrfl ialM, 

A SItaf* bail attonisd th# on*?lcgoid 

of ^ AaM. mwM4kin it m fetW to «rrinrfo«.««ly 

dirts. btob&<r^ '** 

ornl or m^km rnmmrn «if totmala# 

to Um to«i£bi mt #f of 

to i«rr«| ol 4 b Ah m ol a ftioiifiw to AIMk. 
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Barwish frateui.ty ilia shaikh fixes the prograinme 
of exercises and detei mines the number ot reiieti- 
tions of a given formula and the manner of recita- 
tion in each pait {dkarb) of the dhikr. He or his 
Jxhcdifiihs superintend the ceremonies, exercising 
constant and close control in order to secuie 
}>erfect harmony of voice and movement among 
those taking part.^ Each shaikh holds to the 
trmlitions of lus own order, but at the same time 
theie is a large element tiiat is common to the 
dhikrs of the various Barwish orders. Jt is in tlie 
exercises presciibed for the private use of individ- 
uals that particular shaikhs feel free to adapt their 
si>iritiial directions to the needs of special eases. 

The advancement of the sdlik is in the hands of 
the spiritual director, wdio lays down the means by 
which it is to be realized, and decides wlien the 
respective stages of progress have been reached. 
Theie are four major olijectives which are to be 
successively attained, I'he first of these is de- 
scribed by the technical tQxm fand fi-Hshnikh (‘dis- 
appearan<*e ^ in the shaikh ’ The disciple is directed 
to fix attention upon the thought and mental image 
of the hpiritual director, uhile the director pi'ojects 
him‘'elf into the consciousness of his disciple. By 
the^e means and hy the help of various external 
exeixises such as have been already rofened to 
hypnosis is at last effected and the ^hlik feels that 
his identity is merged in that of shaikh. He 
declares to his instructor, no longer ^ 1 am I,’ but 
* I am thou.’ 

When dhikrs have served their purpose in thi.s 
waj', the director introduces into the mystic disci- 
pline exenases in meditation [mimtqftbak) to fix 
firmly certain convictions and to intensify spiritual 
longing. The next major objective^ is designated 
faiiftfhllah ( * disappearance in God ’), and the shaikh 
de<*laicsitto have been attained when, through the 
hypnotic infiuence of his will exercised upon the 
murid and tlirmigh assistance of the prescribed 
discipline, the murid feels am He’ (th>dK His 
own identity luis become an element in his con- 
sciousness of God, and, similarly, his sense of the 
phenomenal world has ceased to be separately true 
an<i has passed over to be an element in ids sense 
of God. The who has traveiled on the way j 
{tanqah) until he has attained to God in the way 
described is ‘ united’ {ittihld) or ^ attracted’ [vm]- 
dlifib) {uiH hence forth will travel on in God.® He 
will be permitted to enter the circle of the initiated, ' 
may w ear the characteristic garb of his order, and 
may receive authority to pass on the tariqnh to 
others as a murshid. Before the last objective 
shall have been reached he must still seek to reach 
faiid til’f(xnd G disappearance of in which 

he loses all sense of Minion,’ * atti action,* or ‘ab- 
sorption,’ and the sense of God ivhich results from 
these processes is all in all Beyond that is the 
ultimate goal, haqtu in which the heart returns to 
express in the relations of the phenomenal j 

work!, while never losing the true vision of reality, | 
namely, that there is but one real being and that | 
the world and self are but phenomenal manifesta- i 
tions of the one.® 

i la many orders fch$ aotioBS of tlie participants in the dhikn 
are acsoompanied by music reaiiered by attendant munhids. 
This accompaniment materially assists the process of hypnosis 
desired by the Bhaxkh. The mo-Worm of the body in time with 
the regulation ot the breathing tend in the same direction. 

'XFund is an equivalent of ghuihxu ‘ disappearance/ ‘ absence.^ 

» The process heijped forward ny the novice fl.xing his eyes 

upon the face of his director. 

< Intermediate objectives may be placed before the tiSMh 
(tsavelier), namely, /and (^disappearance in the founder*) 
and/ana dlwppeamnce in the Prophet 0- A synonym 

tor fand %*lkth iB/amdF^lhmq Gdiaappearanoe in the real 

^ When one has become his soul and its motions are 

ruled by gnosis, the myslAc knowledge of the real, and love, 
the mi'sstk fulfliment of deiiire. Such an one has attained a 
Status 

8 In hma the braveller has reached the the fooal point 
(n which the onward mordent ot the spiritual life rests. It 


It is obvious that this pantheistic teaching of 
the Sufi shaikhs is not logically consistent with the 
theology and law of Islam. Sane Sufi teachers 
I have explicitly said that one who was majdhuh^ or 
I attracted, was above the law ; and the division of 
the Barwish oiders into Ba-Shar’ (‘within the 
law^ ’) and Bi-Shar’ (‘without the law’) gives 
ground for the suspicion which the orthodox have 
felt towards certain of the orders. For most of 
the shaikhs a reconciliation with the law has been 
possible. They have looked upon it as useful in 
the penitential preparation [tamah) for the mystic 
ivay, and they have regarded the observance of it 
on the part of the Sufi initiates as a useful con- 
descension for the sake of common believers 
{^ahhi-Htagltd). It may help them to gain paradise, 
tliough for Sufis {^ahlm-lhaqq) it may allord no help 
in their practice of the mystical life {tasawwuf). 

In I elation to the sunnah a large majority of the 
shaikhs are Sunnis, but in Persia and India 

there is a substantial Shi' ah element. The move- 
ment is of Shi' ah oiigLn, and much of the Sufi 
teaching and method may he traced through the 
Shi ah to Yoga and Vcdantist influences in India. 

Finally, there are shaikhs who look upon the 
desire to guide souls as a lingering attachment to 
tiie world and therefore something to he renounced 
in order to an unconditional oneness with God, the 
only reality. 

Litkraturb. — F. J. Bliss, Religions of Modem Byria and 
Palestine, Edinburgh, 1912 ; J, P. Brown, The Dervishes : Ori- 
ental Spiritualism, ijondon, 1868 ; E. G. Browne, A Year among 
the PtrsianSi do. 1893, Literary Mist, of Persia, do. 1906 ; 

0. Depont and X. Coppolani, Lea Confriries religietises 
mnmdmanes, Algiers, 1897 ; C. N. E. Eliot, Turkey in Europe^, 
I^ndon, 1908; W. H. T. Gardner, ‘*‘The Way*’ of the 
Mohammedan lIKstic,’ Moslem World, ii. [1912] 2. 3 ; E. J, W. 
Gibb, IhsL of Ottoman Poetry, 6 vols., London, 1900-09, i. ; 

1. Goldziher, Vmksungen iiber den Isldm, Heidelberg-, 1910; 

C. Snouck Hurgronje, MeJcka, The Hague, 1888-S9, ii. ; 
Jalaluddin Riimi, Mamavi, abridged tr. by E. H. Whin- 
field, London, 1887, bk. i., tr. J. W. Redhouse, do. 1881, bk. ii., 
fcr, O. E. Wilson (with commentary), do. 1910 ; E. W. Lane, 
Manners and Customs of the' Modem Egyptians^, do. 1890; 

D. B. Macdonald, The Religious Attitude and lAfe xn Islam, 
Chicago, 1909, Aspeots of I Siam, Hew York, 1011 ; D, S. Mar- 

E olioutb, The Early Development of Mohammedanum (ML% 
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H, Weir, The Skaihha of Morocco, Edinburgh, 1904 ; DI, s.vv, 

W. M. Patton. 

PISACHAS. — In modem India a pUdcha is a 
Mnd of ghoul, usually the ghost of some one who 
has died an unnatural death, or for whom the 
requisite funeral rites have not been performed. 
He is classed as a bhuta, or ghost, and the term 
bhf(t-pUanh is commonly used to indicate demons 
generally. FUarhns haunt burial-grounds and 
place.s of cremation, and eat human flesli. Their 
speech is a kind of gibberish, and hence modem 
English is called pUaoha-bhdsd, or ‘ goblin lang- 
uage,’ by those who cannot understand it.^ In 
S. India the small circular storms, called ‘ devils ’ 
by Europeans, are called or *she-gliouIs.’* 

In ancient India pUachxts played a much more 
prominent part. They are ixequently mentioned 
in Vedic literature. Here they are also called 
kravpdd, a term which, like pti&oha, is said to 
mean ‘ an eater of raw flesh.’ Most scholars agree 
that these Yedic pi^dchaswexQ malignant demons,® 
but A. Hillebrandt^ considers it to be quite possible 


may be remarked that the drscipline imposed by the shaikhs 
quite frequently brings to fclioee who subject themselves to it a 
weakening of the power of nervous resistance, a loss of will 
power, and a general weakening of character. Through eelf- 
ahsorption, and even autohypnosis, their social value and their 
value for work are lessened. 

1 PR3 i. 238, 

2H. Yule and A, 0. Burnell, Hohson-Jobson^, London, 1903, 
p. 714. 

3 Of. H. Oldenberg, Die Redigimx des Veda, Berlin, 1894, p. 
204 n. ; A. A. Macdonell, Vedic Mythology (GlAP in. i., j^raw* 
burg, 1897), p 164 ; and A. A. Macdonell and A. B. Keith, 
Vedic Index of Names and Subjects, London, 1912, 1. 633. 

4 Vedisohe Mythologie, Breslau, 1902, iii 426. 
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that thiiy were ancient enemierj who subsequently 
became traditional fiends, %vlule Maerlonell and 
I{.eith {loc, admit that in later times the name 
may liav'e been given in scorn to human tril>es» 
In one place L cxviL 21) tlie commenta- 
tor Bayaaa explains the word generally 

explained as meaning non- Aryan aboiigiucs— by 
nhe asurasy pisdehaSi etc., wlio <l.e.stroy*’ 

In the Mdiiifltjana they tio not appear very often, 
and tlien only as gh(»uls ; bu t in the MttkdhhdndUy 
while the demon character is most often assigned 
to them, they also over and over again appear as 
a race or races of men inhabiting KAY* India, the 
Himalaya, and Central Asia. They are desenbed 
as performing human sacrifices and as eaters of 
raw desh. They have a form of marriage which 
consists in em])racing a woman wlio is asleep or 
drugged, and arc guilty of oth^w abominalde prac- 
tkes. Two ;n\tb’Aus‘ are specially mentioned an 
living by the river Vipd-a,^ wh<i were piogiuiitors 
ofanimpuie W. Punjab tribe known as Ihthikas. 
On the other hand, mdivifiual piUtehns are here 
and there referred to pious a8ceiit‘B living hy 
holy streams in N.W. India.^ 

In later Sanskrit literature, Nvifch important 
exceptions to be noted behuv, the human nature of 
the pimekfw has lUsappeared, and they are merely 
demons. Sometimes they acr^e men for a quid 
pro < 1110 . Thus, in i\m Kathd'i mhdfjrmi ([llth 
cent. i. ii. 2j>2) a pUtirhn i'- povstpsed of 

surgical skill, and will cure a wound, prmidctl he 
is always given a new wound to cure as soon as his 
present job is finished. Othcrui'-e he kilK his 
patient. With this we may perhaps compaic the 
unknown science called piliif'h t»r 

vkh^Ciy mentioned in two works fd the late \halic 
period/^ 

Acconlittg to tlio ^itrdna legends, tlm ralley of 
Ka.shinir was once a lake. ^Ticn the water had 
been diairicd olf by the go<l Hiva, it was peopbal 
by the Prajuputi KaAyapa. ITik Kasyapa Imd 
several wives. Three were Kadnl, Krbdhava'U, 
and Khasa. liy the first he hw! as ofispnng the 
ndf^fx, tu* snake-gods, by the scctmtl the ;c'''C7c/v, 
ami bj" the thin! the cognate Y't^'y/fand 
In Buddhist Ifteratnre the and pi UdtHS arc 

confounded, and both hatrcannibal pro|4eiHiticH.‘* 
Bimilarly, Kalhana, the ntm-Buddhisl ehroniricr 
of Kashmir (12th cent, a.i> 4* iti tlm lUlJutamhtfinl 
(i. lS4),useH the word yuLkm as equivalent to pUn*dm. 
At the present day, In Kio^hinlr and the netghlMmr- 
ing countries lying honlh of the Htmifl Kii^h, 
while the word pUw'h’f has fallen out of use, 
under the form of ynrM, in still the name given to 
malignant demons wiio are eanuikiL 
Tilth brings im to the work knawn as the Ai/n- 
a legendary accontifc of Kashmir certainly 
older than the lUh cent, ami perhaps m old hh tim 
6th or 7th. According to it, wimu the valley of 
Kashmir was formed, Kasyapa at first paopled il 
with his sons, the ndym, who were the fonmT 
inhabitants of the miw dried-up lake. He wi--hcd 
to introihice men (i«. iHiople from Aryan India T 
also, but the ndyas objected, and he thenuip«ui 
2 1*01* fttirlbtr dcWli* and we ih A. 

*FyateW8 In th« In Fids^knjt fitr VdAfim 

Thmmt^y I-»e'lpX)Sf# jeiS.p. ISBff. CbateiO. A 

Pisftsa^, and ” * wi ZhMU Jxi i. f JsUi| as. 

Brnhm&^i^y 1. 1. Ul ; ami 

X. viil licit f|oniwl by Mnndormb amt lieub. Im. mb 
® vadmiM pJtnmle oi thwi Icfferids can- 

yfuknU\ »wi«imns'c*| m II. H, Wllwm &nd F, Hidr» In 
Vipps rumeu, IK 74, »«m*. 

not only were mj-thlis! but %teo reprweisiwl ; 

uicmmies of » mee of mea m tullrri Acsoordlnf to ^ 

kpnOs. the name of the mother of the ww 

with whnb me) be eoni|tered the uwue of tbe lowii 

iC»pl4A at the southern f«i& of tht Hindu (im f. ihmm^ 

to JMASt p. mi). KeplM loofei tike a mwibwle of 
Ealya|4, the Keivepa. 

'* Jdbilsft. if. || T' Fraoftls* Cambrtdiie, iW, p. 

note a 


etir.sed them, so that thenceforf Ii ttie cimntry was 
peopled for six months of each year by bin other 
sons, thii jjimf hm, 'rhese came Bmii im i^lam! in 
the Hand ocean, Le. from an oasis in C*v*otral 
Ahuui desert, fjossibly Khotan, where tmno me 
also fouiul similar traditions of (Le 

r/ca?) Huperscding the ?io/pa. In after gencratiims 
the Ka'-hma piktvhff wcie fmaOy expidb'd, and 
the country became inhabited only by nml 

men, as it !•> at presenf.^ All the Mj-calb*d 
Hard count ly noith and wf*st of Kc-bmir, a- far 
as KahriHafi, there aie sUll bdtl numcious leuends, 
smm* of them iutimatoly i‘onnccf»'M with the 
foundation of a trilie or of its icligion, in which 
eaniubulism plays a prominent aim important 
yixitd 

F. Lai'fde® maintain’^ that tlmre no sutlicieiil 
reason uu a*'Huuiing that thm»* vo e\yr a tribe or 
triUr^ known as Pbmiou und tin- opimou i**dmred 
by B. Ivoiiou A but a coiHidoi.,uoii of tin* leijcmlH 
just reetnnitcti ami of the lofercmr'^ in pt^fi^kns 
in the MnhHhhartdn eiitith“» «s to behwe that 
(1) there were actual peoph* whom thc^ Aryan 
indians caUtsi Pisoluis - t oJ* cfds name 

and also themiuie were pu-'^ibly opputluiouti 
epithets, derhed from the names of firnmn"; or, 
UH an alternative, they weie names i*i tnlc^n, 
which hate in later times com erted into niunci^ of 
demons; |tb the Mnhnhhntni^i ctm-iaenHl the«u 
people as inhabiting the nortfs-west of Indsa and 
the neighlmurlng mountaimms tract*-, amt Kudinur 
trmlition connected their original home with an 
oasis in the CTmlrid Asian desert. 

The question next arises an to Uni bingimge 
H|H#ken by the^e pikmhm. There are uvo Inde- 
peiidynt siieums of tradition concenuisg this, fn 
the tirei place, there in the gmit eiu uditp.edia of 
Htiirles appisanug In Hitngkrit uinler variouH forms, 
the iHiKt known of which to the fmnom IC*itth4mni> 
sdyntaj* All the*»e collocticm« enme fiom the 
fhnmlaya— 'tme from KcpAl and two otlim * fitoo 
Kashmir.® Tiu*v ptir|Mui to transhuoms into 
Sun-kiit made fiom an older vcision, tu.tifbil the 
ilfhntlntkn, whudi to Hiid to linie tosn iseomnni- 
catM,? toone ioinadlna hy h I n * 

M*ai**uchr means * tluf language,' and in 

usually explained fta Higiniying thr boignage 
lieltovcd to imve Imm H|»okeii hy tticMi dHtmm or 
hy tlics^e gciude. La«ddt% liowever» utointaiiis |p, 
45| iimt die kngimge was given tlito name simply 
iHa-au'-c tlie original narrator wm rcpfeH*nt**d tu 
be a pi ’oc/i and that Patoncin uan really a liter-* 
ai y adof t.fef ion of the viilgai -pt7>ch of tiV 
I't* the noj Uows'U. As it has betm sdioun aton'f^ 
that thfUe w^re pople in the tioiili west uho wcrti 
calk’d ihsat-hiis ---a fact drm* 4 by l4o*Aie llit 
ptiint m far to of litUc roj^uFimV. Tin* otto«r 
Htmim of tmditton is contained In the work^ of 
the Iinlimi gmmmmhm% >runal of their gram* 
imm of tint BrakUl language contain 
dcahng with FawichL Tim olde*.t of them 
Vararuclii fc 6th cent. A.Hd-knowii only nm 
Fatoiiclii dialed, but* m tiiim went on. tho numl^cr 
of dialccttt nieiitioncd iiwreaHcd Id! Markmidcya 
U7thceiit,)diM0iite*iimi toiver than ? hi it mi With- 
out doubt the lat^r gramiimrimm imdiided tirnkr 
the Bwim mmf teal apikn* irs mrifia^ 


3 T^meminyn a-if mtt tot fstWi^lOa’ ef iKsr ummmm 

sprint^ In gmlmiir. Vut toll UrUUit nt tot jurf 

4lii» Ifc^ Icff-ml-K «/f lb's* iy|*#rj#Aikia In 

pigd^m ln «aii#r kw-stniw ©I ai«i} mm%t trwt •--soutu m 
Cl. A, in /f/i Ixri. TOi®, 

» l^¥ 11. A. Cmknwa* JHA,% im, 

! H k- r&di, a. 4 f . 

■* * Tlw Itottff m Pakl&ig Ixiv. f Wtoi ^ 

C. II. 
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parts of India which had nothing whatever to do 
with Paisachi ; and it will be safest to accept the 
statement of Heinachandra (13th cent.) that of the 
real Paisachi there weie at most three varieties. 
The later grammarians gave lists of the localities 
where Paisachi was spoken, but these differ greatly 
among themselves, and the localities are veiy widely 
scattered over the whole of India, north, south, 
east, and north-west. They all agree in regard to 
one, and only one, loc,ahty — ICekaya, a country on 
the east hank of the Indus, in the N.W. Fanjab, 
Le, in the extreme north-west of modern India. 
Moreover, Mdrkandeya, in his treatment of this 
Kekaya Pai‘^a<*hi, which he calls the standard, or 
principal, dialect, and which closely agrees with 
the form described by Yararuclii, quotes in his 
examples a phrase that he specially says is taken 
from the Bfhutkftthd, We may tliei’erore assume 
that at least this grammarian, who is our only 
authority on the point, considered that the 
Paisachi of this work belonged to N.W. India. 
Except the accounts of these gramiuarians, no 
traces of Paisfichi have survived in Indian litera- 
ture. 

All scholars do not, or did not, accept the theory 
of a north-western origin for Faisaciu. An account 
of the various theories will be found on p. 74 of 
the present writer’s article on ‘ FaisacI, ihsacas, 
and Modern Pi^acha”* already quoted, and the 
follow ing is a brief summary : 

In A. F. Hoernie cou'^ideredl Ifc to be the low Prakrit 
spoken by Dravidian aborigines. In 1886 E. Senarb suggested 
that it was merely the name of the popular language of India. 
In lIKSi R. Pischel claimed ifc as an independenfe Prakrit dialeefc 
o! K. W, India, This theoiy was adopted by the present writer 
la In 1908 F. LacOfce argued that ifc was an Aryan lang- 
uage of N.W, India, but spoken by non-Aryan people. In 19iU 
S. Konow returned to Hoernle's opinion, and Gonaiaered it to be 
an Aryan language spoken by Dravidiana in Central India. 

Konow's tlieory—ably argued in his article in ZJDMG already 
quoted— is partly based on the fact thafemuch of the main story 
of the BrhatLttkd deals with events occurring in Cenlzal 
India, but the evidence for a north-western home for the lang- 
uage seems to the present writer to lie overwiiehuing, Ifc musfe 
at fche same time be admitted that there is clear liiigiiisfclc evi- 
dence of traces of Pai^hi in the modern languages nofc only of 
Central but also of W. India, and this can best be explained by 
the assumption that the speakers of FaiMchi spread from fclie 
norfch-weafc, as from a nidus, down the Indus, into Gujarat^ 
Oentral India, and the Mar4tb5. country of the western coast. 

Konow has, on the other hand, made an, important contribu- 
tion to the discussion by pointing out the close connexion that 
exists between Pai&cfal and the P&li language of the Buddhist 
scriptures. P&U has been localized, without great success, in 
manj parts of India, and, if Fai^achi is, as Konow maintains, a 
Central Indian langtiage, then the argumeute favouring the 
locahmtion of Pilli round Ujjayini in that tract would be greatly 
strengthened. But there is an alternative, and, to the mind of 
the present writer, a much more likely theory. In the country 
of Kekaya was situated the famous university of Tak$a4ihl, a 
home and centre of Buddhist learning,! This at once explains 
the dose connexion between PaiSachi and PWi, and will entitle 
us to consider the latter as the literary and polished form of 
the folk-speech of the country in which the university was 
dtuated. 

It remains to consider whether Paiiftchi has left any traces of 
its former existence In the modern languages of N.W. India. 
This is denied by Konow j but the present writer, in his article 
in the ZUMQ already quoted (p. 78 ff.), has shown numerous 
points of agreement. The subject is of a character too minute 
to be discussed here. Sufftoe it to say that blie writer considers 
that the inhabitants of felie W, PanJ&b and of the wild country 
to the north below the Hindu Kush may be taken as In the main 
representing tlie ancient pU&cKm^ and that the many varying 
languages of these tracts, Iticludlng KIteihmiri, though in later 
Umm much subjeefced to Iranian influenoe and possibly retaining 
peculiarittes from the proto-Iranian stage of the Aryan lang- 
uage, have at their basis a form of speech not dissimilar from 
the ancient Fai^hi At the same time the extremely mixed 
character of all these tongues prevents him from calling them 
* Modern Fal^Schl/ and he prefers to group tliem, under the 
name of the iieople, as * Mixlem Pl&cha.*^ 

HnmaTmK.*— This Is indicated throughout the article. 

Q. A# Grierson. 

PISTIS SOPHIA.-^i. Chamcteristlcs.-Tbe 
Fuik Si^km is a miscellany of weird, fantastic 
fragments which apparently voice the theosophy 

! Bee, tlm Jdtakm^ 

® See O. A. Grierson, JPiMm Lmgmff0i af N. W. 
India^ Xiondoa, 1900. 


of some Gnostic Christian circles in Egypt {EUE 
iv. 115). The particular type of Gnosticisni 
cannot be identihecl, however, as it exploits the 
mythological romance of Sopliia’s redemption ; 
some critics have ascribed it to the Valentinians 
[q.v.) or even to {a disciple of) Valentinus himself,^ 
others to the Ophites, others, again, to the Barbelo- 
Giiostics (cf. EEE vi. 239*, 24P). The first point 
to notice is that Coptic scholars generally agree 
that the extant MS represents the Sahidic transla- 
tion of a Greek original. The MS itself, written 
in double columns on both sides of a parchment, 
cannot he dated et i lier than the end of the 4th 
or the opening of the 5th century. How much 
earlier the original was composed it is impossible 
to say ; the fact that the Epistles of the NT are 
quoted as Scripture seems to fix a terminus a quo 
not earlier than c. A.D. 140; but the internal 
pidence is too uncertain to allow any precise 
inferences to be drawn wuth regard to the period 
at wdiieh it was compiled. What is certain is that 
the Futis Sophia is a product of the later Gnosti- 
cism, especially of Gnosticism as it grew upon 
Egyptian soil ; and, as few of the Gnostic docu- 
ments have survived in their entirety, this invests 
it \vith special value for a student of the move- 
ment ; its contents are often tedious and occasion- 
ally trivial, but they are of first-rate importance 
for the comparative criticism of the scattered 
pieces which in most cases represent all that is 
extant of the rich Gnostic literature. We have 
here the morbid craving for an esoteric revelation, 
as well as the blending of mytliolo^ and ritual, 
which made some of tlie Gnostic cirmes more than 
mere schools of religious philosophy. We have 
sacramental rites combined with Christology,^ in 
a form whose spirit is sometimes not far from 
Catholicism. We have theuigical elements fused 
with ceremonial (cf. EME vixL 277). We have 
also astrological mysticism in a peculiar combina- 
tion of Christian faith and intricate theosopliical 
speculation, whose general outlook is most nearly 
parallel to the attempt of Bardesanes on more 
orthodox and sober lines. Finally, from the point 
of view of literary form, we have in the Pistis 
Sophia an illustration of how Gnostic writers could 
employ the dialogue and the hymn® in order to 
convey their opinions, and of liow they personified 
alisfcractiims as iEschylus had done more dramatic- 
ally in the Prometheus Vinctus^ and the Hebrews 
in the ISophia of Proverbs and of the Wisdom- 
liteiature more simply. 

The affinities of the theosophy reflected in the 
Fistis Sophia are with that branch of Ophitism 
which is called Barbelo-Gnostieism (EME vi. 238®*) j 
the descrix>tion of this sect, as given by Irenms 
[adb, Emr. i 29) in what seems an extract from 
the Gnostic * Gospel of Mary’ (cf. DAG i. 602®-), 
does not exactly tally with the details of the 
FistU S(mhia, but this is not surprising, as the 
latter reflects mnovations and modifications of any 
Gnostic scheme. The Barbelo-Gnostics seem to 
have been originally Syrian, and to have passed 
south-west into Egypt. The characteristic future 
of their occult speculations was the place assigned 
to the female principle {ERE v. 827 ffi), which led 
to an exploitation of the tenn *Barbelo/ This 
was applied by them to the female deity, either as 
the supreme tmta. of the invisible God"* or as the 

! Appealing incaufeloufi^y to TortoUian's language in adv. 
Vakntfyt, il. Cporro fades Dei speotetur m isijnpHdfcate 
qimerendl, at dooet ipsa Sophia, non quidem Valeajtijfi, sed 
Solomorda’P So F. hetgge, ‘Some Heretiic OoSpeJe,* in TM 
Scottish Rerkew, xxli, [ISSlj 183-102. 

3 Of. R Sevan, * The Gnoefcio Redeemer/ RJ xL [1912-18J 
137-152. 

5 On the dei'clopment of the hymn in Syriao Ohrisfcianltv see 
EUR nu 12 . ... 

4 According to Irenaius, Barbelo was ‘an aeon, in virgin-shape, 
who never ag^* existing with the ‘ innominabilis Pater.* The 
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lower Sophia, and it gave them their distinctive 
name. It is this iigure, not the serpent of the 
specific or narrower Ophites, that appears in the 
cosmology of the Pistu Sophia, The representa- 
tion thus resembles the aceonnt of the Gnostics 
given by Epiphanius [Ilcer. xxvi. ) ; whether or 
not the ristxs Sophia in its present form or in the 
original form of any part is to be identified with 
the ‘Little Questions of Mary’ which Epiphanius 
mentions as a document of that sect, the similarity 
of physiognomy is unmistakable. The insistence 
on the virgiH'bhth of Jesus, the salvation of the 
spiritual through initiation into the mysteries, and 
the identhication of the Higiiest Being with 
supreme light x*ecaii these Ophites, and, even more 
so, the description of the tyrants wdio guard the 
portals of eternity (cf. Origen, c. Gels, vi. SO f . ) ; 
but the functions of laldahaolh (cf. BllE vi. 230) 
differ, and the adventures of (Pistis) »So]>laa are 
not quite the same a*? those of Sophia Achamoth 
in the Yalentinian scheme or in the Ophite ; in the 
Fistis Sophia she is not connected with the origin 
of matter, and she is reprcf^ented im the object of 
redemption by Christ, not as a medium or principle 
of redemption, much less as a sister or as the 
mother of Christ. The conception of the ligiit- 
maiden Barbelo, a^ain, is variou^ly defmed in the 
extant notices of Gnostic theorfop}lie^, and her 
ill'deiined characteristics in the Fist is Sophia 
differ from the view's which dubbed her Prunieus 
or set her in the eighth heaven, as the mother of 
Sahaoth or of laldabaofch (=mn3 son of 

Chaos?), who, to lier sorrow^ usurped the seventh 
heaven. In the Fistis Sophia she is a great Power 
of the invisible God, but she does not produce 
Jesus as Hhe Light’; she merely confers on Him 
His vesture of light, and laldahaoth is in the chaos 
of the under world, a torturing bend instead of a 
demiurgus. The Barhelo-Gnosties were evidently 
not homogeneous, but the occurrence of Barbelo in 
the Fistis Sophia assigns that miscellany to some 
circle more or lass allied to the pious theosoidn^ts 
of the 2nd cent, whom w’e know as the Ophites 
collectively, and as the Xicolaitaiis, Simonians, and 
Barbelo-GiUMiios Hpccilically, For the Ophites, 
though numerically insigiiihcant, w^ere influential, | 
and the tenets which they started seem k> have j 
been capable of permutation and modification in 
several directions. 


Btve etymolog:ie« of tlie tern hmn 

uroposed; (a) ‘cUu|?bter of the Lord/ m equivalent for 
<6) ‘God in the Tetmd/ m^H whii'h ig 

probably the most eatisfactory explanation ; (c) * the sup reins 
Limit," purawla, from the Indian veia, " limit 
made by JuBwe Orill ((fntsrsuchmigen uler dk des 

imrten JSmmdiumtTuhmi^mf 1002, pp. SP5~307), vihommneis 
it with tlie Valentinian *'Opof, the n&rlH'lo teing caiied ‘ the 
aupreme limit’ in relation to the Uar^p lmrovopix 4 rro^ on the 
one aide and to the lower aj'^isydes on the other; (d) ItoiiMet 
{EmptpriMtim der (Jhwitt#, 1007, p. ML) 

on the lines of (a), ttmt the word Is a mutliatlon of trapSivm 
—the inteniiedkfce form. aotmOly oocnrHnv In 

Epiphaniua {Umt. xxvl 1) m the name of Noah’s wife; (e> 
finally, Hort'a (DCJBL 235, 240) conjecture has to be ohtonieled, 
which resrerds ‘Barbelo’ ea identical to mmninff '«^th its eqtika. 
lent 'iJubol’in the Gnoatidsm of .limlnua (IIippol adv, Em. 
V. 26), i.e. as the chaotic germ of manifold exiatenoe— thoafh 
the seductive, coamological functions of Babel Hire very dififerenli 
from the celestial position of Barbelo and her Ohnstolog^ 
aigniftcancse in the jHstis Sa^phUt, 


The only quotations are from the OT and the 
NT, the former mduding the Odes of Momou 
among the canonical FsuUms, the latter nmglng 
over the four Gospels and most of the Epistles 
(with the exception of Hebrews). Instead of 
depreciating the OT, the Fmtu Sophia believes in 
its inspiration; the divine power in Chri’^fc k 
traced m the OT as w^edl m In the NT, and this 
absence of anti-Semitic bks differentiates the 


Mtt«r jwrodtmes thft fewmle tetrad of 

mmpm» whili? Bartelo producos ths imte iadsd of idk, 
C«»0E£rist), mm, md %«h?. 


miscellany from the general cla>s of Gnostic 
(Ophite) speculations. Furtheinioie, it makL“4 no 
appeal to outside myths, as did tiie Ophiten and 
the other Gnostic sects descuibed by Hippnlytus. 
Whether this was intentional or not, whet her the 
Ftsiis Sophia documents came from a eiicle less 
cultured than the rest or from Gnostics who ■were 
shy of syncretism, it is a feature whitdi alhes 
them, in spite of their fanlastic cosmogony and 
kabbalistic expressions, to the main >>ody of the 
Cluu'ch. Nor is it the only feature of this kind. 
Belief in the absolute efficacy of the &a<*raments, 
a ceitain rest*r\e in exploiting niyflodt^gy, a real 
devotion to i arist, and an evaiigidsctil -en^.c of 
‘God for all the 'vvoild’ shimmer through the 
<‘oli)ured and w'avering mists of theo-tq4iy in the 
Fkih Sophia, and suggest that a geniune iuilh lay 
behind the chimeras and amalgamateti texture of 
these Gnostics’ cohimdogyA 
3. Contents. — Tiie cioteo* no.au.es are as UHual O'pre* 
sentetl i»e & revdiuon-iii (nm m m in.uij mhi*r 
Unf'-tie dfM'ument'jwhn h Oi uita'c nr Ie?Hfra5.,nu'ntar.*v, 

a revelation inaae by the Ki -ii i’no-* to the inner ejt<‘!e of Hm 
(hafnples The preee<ient tot tlu^ latihod hadheeu fiirmdod 
bv the Cathoht; Chi i roll, ui Um intwMH of aptMoJn* tratlioon. 
ThUM Jufetiii Martjr (Ajp<L i. t*7) cb-Hes hu? iwn'onijl of the 
Chnsfian s KTainents and toaHiIng by eiainihii' that he was 
onb bot tins; h* fare Im jnwui rt-aiters what GeMi*» had taught 
when He appeared tn» Hiualai, to Hisapo''iU'Haud dt tnples*—- an. 
amphitralioa of Mt 2-- fn the /"of n'l Nophoe tin in tni purftose 
of Chriat is to reveal and institute inysteHea, and niv ‘^.eries of 
a sarraniental order, by whieh alone rcHltniption from sin is 
possible for the elect. The atarting-jioint is the aaiue as in the 
nncaiHHiical gosjiels which dealt with the Iteaurm'tion and 
passed Into apocabpses, viz. the wriod of forty davs vvid.^h, 
accortUng to Ac Jesus spent with His di*ioipiJe between the 
Resurrection and the Ahinnoimi, The {^oniiminicatjous whl‘*h 
He 'W'as supjiosed to have impirti'd to ilm fonowers during this 
Interval Were shaped into fanta‘<fH‘ rcvel ihum of heaven and 
earth. The Pidis Sophia startH uivu from the iisbtrw'* 
tions given by tlie Risen Jeans to the dis^nples tm Monnl thiv et ; 
but the retnarkable and uiih|uc feature is that the writer 
extends the p'ricKl te eleven years. Even this prolonged |'M?nod 
dill not en&bl® the Ijord to impart more than m eteinrntery 
knowledge of the mysterious Lighfe« world. Since Me had not yet 
ascended, the esoteric meaning of tin* aaona and iqiherea wwvh 
intervene between the hmnan soul and the iuprorne Light had 
sliU to he rtvealed, although thedteup|y»eompia**enti> thunghi 
that they had already attained a |M*rf4'»d insight. lh’nn% aUi r 
the aseeiHion to the Prime Myat^Lv (or Hnpreine (h, Ihiii the 
Iffth day of the month T>hiJ (of, MRS ni, itq at full moon, 
when the juw'cigt* of Jt-biiH through the firmaments into the 
higher wmid had pr^hmed tonfuM-m among the powers of 
heaven and an earfmfuake which disniaved the d 5 #« ^ph'-s, He 
reiimu'd (of. W. K. NewlKild, dRL wxl |nn2J next 

day in ilawlmg glon and, to theirdeh.iht, proimss^d to comphde 
their knowk*«ige of the heavenly world, *>, te> dwerlho the 
IntffaMo One, whow’as the Prime H>stery. Thegnosia 
is pruietlcal ; It Is a revelation of the proin* r nn>tho<lt by which 
the dmriples nm attain, and help others te attain, th«» grml of 
their qutHjt, vir. the attainment of the Lfght^worid,^ instead of 
the present imxi4 (aepaef^fcds) world which i» ckstincd te periiih 
At tim end. 

Tlie renminder of the first liook (6-62) Is te this 

ex|K Litton, Jcfus teing fH^twInnallv iiumtmmil in the cniirm^ of 
It by Mary Magdalene, Piiihfi, IVtcr, Martha, John, Andrew. 
Tiimnas, Matllivw, Salome, and the Virgin Mary, al! of 

whom not only put qm.Jnms hut mtai for the approval of 
Jt«us what h In their mtmis. The hte rarv qnald v In not high, 
but the setiing of the dialogic m smmtiim*# mwii}t™.Miiry 
*gasElng into Urn sir for an hour ‘ f 17) Indore ventures in mk 
a question, 1‘hilip aitting ami writing down the wor4« of Jmis 
in% Peter iMigrliy complkmmg that Mary telktd too min'h (JdX 
and Jm»« reverttstiy kimug the hrwt of Jmis he 

Mieaks a word {&l}. The »xte*®ltiori Itedf h tmn time te time 
llnkM te mystiml intarfiretetoms of uT teJcte ; e.m, one of the 
groteiKjue applications of Fa C merry and truth are miffc 
te^uwFT 18 that th«e worrls denote tiie mwilng of the Virgm 
Mary and Ell«Wth (Lk »lneie ‘Mercy’ w the 4i\lm 


^ over ti« 

(22 L); hut tills prsoceupfetmn with tbs problem of dminv, 
which ImtxutM the early cmRuries {ct tilihen Murrav, Hd iL 
|i0icwiygt>«kestikhtimi«, by Chnmmmkm 

to the Ghw*, Uk% Origen and lferdM«ne«, m mU m hf 
0nottica tef. Urn Mxmpia Thmdmp 
®Bcbmldt*» of the Hmpters, te hm ttemlard «d. 

amter Utemture), it Mtewed thrtmghottb IM# artwdf . 

» Basil dM and hk u^l g«me»Ily this day the date of 

tb® bapto of I f L im in th# ntmmM 

y®ar ol Tllierlust 

^ Matiifihjskm tMMM viil. mr, 

mx md % imcumlon in ti« hmk (xlteL) of lim 

gwroffite But the mm te ^ter to Urn 
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Power in which issueh in the shape of Jesus, while 

‘Truth’ in Kh^abeth developed into John the Baptist, the herald 
of the Truth (h'Ji). 

Jesus bti^iiis <7) by describing the onj?in of the twelve 
apostles not from the rulers of the ajons (i.f. the zodiac), aa in 
the case of ordinary men, but from twelve Powers i taken by 
him from the twelve eaviours of the Treasure of Light and 
placed in their mothers’ wombs. John the Baptist’s soul is 
siniUarJj formed from a Power granted to Jesus bv the beneficent 
' little ’ and from the soul of Elijah.^* His own incarnation 
(8) is due to IIis implanting of * the first power I had received 
from BarlKjid, that is to say, the body (aw^ia) which I had liorne 
in the height, and instead of the sou! (tl^vx^X the power I had 
received from the great Sabadth, the beneficent,’ m Mary His 
mother. He then dt‘%*nbe8 His investiture with three robes of 
light and His oss'ension through the various romparfcmeiits or 
splieres, Hia victftrious contlict with the archons and hostile 
jmwersof the tweUe «eona,ii who were organi/edto thwart the 
r(>rleniplinn of tise light, and His discos cry, behind the veils of the 
thirteeidh }cori, of iwmr lonely ihstis Sophia (‘iin seated under- 
neath that icon and mourning over her exclusion. The story 
of this patheiic figure is now told. She was the last and 
towcHt of tile twenty-four emanatuuis, and she had incurred the 
hatred of the twelve icons !y ticsinng the light of the Highest ; 
furthermnre, Arrogant who sought control of the 

Ihirteenfh a'on, did his lw*st to keep her out by issuing a lion- 
faced Power and otlier emanations in chaos (inciuding 
Iabia!iaoth)i whose e\5l f^iscmalions drew Pistis Bophia down 
through the tw’elve sjous until, harrieti and darkened by her 
foes, aiifl having abandoneHi iier consort (trw^vyov), she reached 
chaos Then, coming to herself, she repcuits of having 

nuslaken the deceptive light of Jaldabaolh fur the True, and 
cries to the iught of lights; by a twi-hefobl act of repentance, 
elalKirately e\plainwi, she expiates the twelve aions, succoured 
at every stage by help from on high against Arrogant and his I 
allies, and tiimlly (f>7), having repented for abandoning the 
thirteenth *pon,^ she is led from chaos by a Power of Light sent 
by Jesus,® which crowns her with un<pienrhable radiance and ! 
inspires her to praise the Power <if Isght m a soug. 

An interpolated paragraph of alphaltetical gibberish® has been 
inserted at this point (6JJ). Tim following section ffiS-HB) is 
entitled ‘ the second book of Pistis Sophia,’ hut the division te 
jurfcillfiial and the name of the original dmmmenfc evidently was 
not * Pistis Sophia’ at &li ; at the do®e of IW we read ‘ a portion 
of the books or tcxfei the Saviour '—which ttovers 

6S-IW. The next section (101) appears to be the conclusion of 
a rilfferont document altogether. Another ‘portion of the 
book*! of the Saviour’ follows (102-185), and the final section 
(K0W148) has a later note appended, which recalls the contents 
of Mk 

The so-called ‘second iiook of Plstis Sophia’ continues the 
heroine’s career, She is driven down by a fresh attack of her 
foes, hut Jesus orders Gabriel and Michael to assist her by 
moans of a stream of light against the arcbona and emanations 
who still thwart her progrm ; finally she is set in the centre of 
the Light itself, triumphing over the hostile mm of darkness 
by the direct aid of Jmus, who i^uolyzes Arro^nfe and his 
emanations. Her songs of praise and the revelateons made to 
her are expounded at length ; she accompanies Jesus into the 
thirteenth wn; then, after a hymn of praise, she passes 
suddenly, singing, out of the Storys Ko more is heard of her. 
The remainder of the book (SSflf.) is occupied by an elalwrate 
Gnostic survey of hierarchies, a^ons, and spheres. The drama 
gives place to exposition, and the theme is tlie next world, with 
sjieeial reference to the destiny of the soul and its varying 
fortunes there. The literary method is the game m in the first 
book : Jesus invite® His hearers from time to time to guess the 
meaning of what He has said, and praises the answer ; or He 
allows Hinwlf to be ijucBtioried, But Mary does nearly all the 
i^eakiug In tlie second hook, though she confesses (72) that 


1 An indication of the Gnostic olalm to apostolic authority 
and of the apostolic prestige In their theosophy. The treason 
of Judas is ignored. 

^ is held to exiilain Mfc 17H. is jii4, xhe older GnostL 
dsm, desenbefi by Irenaeua, made John the Baptist and Jesus 
emanations of Hophia herself, through the moomdom agency of 
JAldal^oth, Here, as elsew'berc, the Fiitis Sophia departs 
from the Ghristolc^y of the earlier schools of Gnostic specula- 
tion. 

8 Even in the medley of celestial figures Christ is supreme 
over these tyrannical lords of destiny (eltmpfiivif}. According 
to the Sophia^ which fcalHes here with the Ophite system 
in general, the stars in their courses fight against the saints, 
and Jew has to intervene in order to shorten the times for the 
sake of the eleet, 

* This is held to explain F» 

8 After His ascension. Hw fall and prelimlnaty rise seem to 
be prior to the advent of Christ ; the eomjiktion of her rescue 
ana. uplifting is oaiomplished by the Ascended Christ. 

8 The jargon of foreign syllables and names in the PCitig 
S€fj}hta prompted this scribe bo try such oomposition on his own 
aocount. In 137, we read a Word of Jesus to this effect: 
‘ He (Jesu) drew another Powder from l^ft>Tffxovvy«.rvxovxe»y— 
Who IB one of the three gods of triple power— and liound it to 
Arfis ; and be drew a Power from who is also one 

of the three gods of triple power— ana bound it to Hermes; 
and again he drew a Pow'cr from Plstis Sophia, the daughter of 
Barbelo, and bound it to Aphrodite.’ Of. C. Bigg, The ChwnMg 
Taek lindar ihe HoniaTi JSn^re, Londoiu 1906, p 6SL 


she is in terror of Peter— * I fear Peter, for he threatens me, and 
he hates our sex. i She even, by permission of Jesus, explains 
at a later stage the myatio sense of Ex 2117 to Salome ( 132 ). The 
special feature of the dialogue is a severe rebuke of Andrew 2 for 
Ignorance, but he is paidoned, at the humble request of the others 
At this particular point the book becomes heterogeneous. 
The extract from ‘ the books (TeT 5 y> 7 ) of the Saviour ’ gi\ es place 
suddenly to the brief (101) conclusion of some lost Gnostic 
treatise or apocaljpse of Jesus; this beatitude on the members 
who are initiated into the mysteries breaks the thread of the 
story, and, when a second extract from these books (102-136) 
opens, we find ourseBes in a different world. The bizarre 
element predominates. Conversations between Jesus and the 
group continue, but the topics are less ethereal and speculative, 
connected for the most part \^ith the gnosis of the initiated— 
e.g,, the power and luuits of forgiveness, the influence of the 
living over the souls of the departed, tlie efficacy of baptism, the 
rules for imparting the mysteries of the faith, the meaning of 
destiny, etc. ^ The sense of sm is deep, but the hope for sinners 8 
lies in the rites of the Gnostic faith thus revealed. J^nally, 
Mary exclaims: ‘My Loid, lo, we know plainly, openly, and 
clearly (ifjawpws) that thou hast brought the keys of the 
mysteries of the realm of light, which forgive the sms of souls 
and purify them and make them pure light, and bung them 
intotiic light’ (135) The entire section is a blend of puerile 
speculation, austere ethics, and sincere piety of the sacia- 
menhil order, uhich some critics have thought to connect with 
the Marcosian sect. 

The M8 then contains a section which is usually called the 
fourth book (13G-H8). It has no connexion with the foregoing. 
Substantially it is a piece of Gnostic sacramentalism, couched in 
eclectic and often crude terms. The disuples, including the 
women (and, for the first tune, Simon tiie Canaanite and 
Barlholouiew), come to Jesus after the Eesurrectxon, os He 
stands, clothed in white linen, on the shoie of the ocean ; their 
cry is,** ‘Our Lord, have pity on us, for we have left father and 
I mother and all the world and have followed thee.’ Jesus, then, 
i by a in.vstic mcanUtion pronounced *afc the altar,’ moves the 
; spheres® right and left, transporting Himself and the disciples 
to an aerial region Ijing between, where He discourses to them 
upon the celestial hierarchies and the various torments endured 
by souls before they are released from the different rulers of the 
Spheres. He comforts them, in view of all this, by reafijranng 
His gift to them of ‘ the kejs of the heavenly realm’ (111). A 
fresh incantation raises them to a sphere of light, where they 
receive a vision of fire, water, wine, and blood, which is 
explained aa the meaning of Lk 12*8, Jn 4i®- ^ Mt 2627, and 
Jn ll»3* : * I brought nothing into the world, wdien I came, 
except this fire, this water, tins wme, and this blood ; the water 
and the fire I brought from the region of the Light of lights, 
from the treasure of light, and the wine and the blood I 
brought from the region of Barbelo. Shortly afterwards, my 
Father sent me the holy spirit in the form of a dove. The fire, 
the water, and the wine were for the purifying of all the sins of 
the world ; the blood was a sign for me of the human body 
which I received in the region of Barbelo, the great Power of 
the invisible God. The Spirife, again, draws all souls and leads 
them to the region of light.’ Jesus then transports them back 
to the mountam of Galilee, institutes (cf BRE viL 408a> amysfac 
sacrament (142) of water, wine, and bread, intercedes success- 
fully with the Powers who remit sins, on behalf of the disciples, 
and explains the efficacy of the supreme Name as a charm 
against the rulers of the spheres. There is a gap in the MS at this 
point When it recommences, we are listening to a reoapitula- 
tioii, uttered with gusto and gloating, of the Bantesque punish- 
mente inflicted on the soul guilty of cursing, the slanderer, the 
murderer,® the thief, the scorn er, the blasphemer, the sodomite, 
the obscene sorcerer,? and the good man who has not been 

1 This may reflect a Gnostic claim for women in the prophetic 
ministry of the Church, as against an attempt on the part of 
the (Roman?) authorities to put tiiem down. 

2 He gets the rebuke of Mt 17^7 for wondering how the dte- 
embodied soul can ^cape the archons and powers. 

* It is a free gospel. * I have called and said to all men, 
shmers and Just persons, Seek that ye may find, knock that it 
may be opened to you ; for eveiyone who seeks in truth shall 
find, and to him that knocketh it shall be opened. For 1 have 
said to all men, that they are to seek the mysteries of the realm 
of Light, which will cleanse them and purify them and bring 
them to the Light’” (183X 

4 This cry for more light than the old gospel could furnish on 
the problems of the universe marks, as Hamack observes, the 
common plea of Gnogrioism and Catholicism ; the sfiraple gospel 
of Jesus had to be expanded to meet the specuJarive problems 
of the age. 

8 Among the grotesque semi-Egyptian colours of this sketch, 
it must be noted that the spheral powers include 'the basis 
OiLrtv) of the moon, which was like a ship steered by a male 
and a female dragon, and drawn by two white oxen. On the 
poop of the moon there was the figure of a child who drove the 
dragons tihat bad seis^ the light from the arcbona At the 
bow was the face of a cat’ 

8 At this point Peter again protests thi^ttbe women (Marj^ and 
Salome) are putting too many questions, and Jesus bids them 
let the men have a chance of speaking (146), 

7 These denunciationB show how the Pisfas* Sophia abjuied 
the libertinism which was rampant in some of the ultra -gpn ifcual- 
istac circles of Gnosticism. For the Egyptian basis of the 
Gnostic hell see E. A- Wallis Bodge, The Gods of the Egyptian!;, 
London, X904, L 266 L 
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mitiated. Each case is proposed by a disciple, and answered by 
Jesus. He closes by fleclaiing fchafc {14rf) a man is punished 
separately for every sin, but that the penitent initiate is auie of 
pardon ; also, He describes the best time for those to be bom 
who shall be initiated into the mysteries. The orijpnal MS then 
ends with the words, * When Jesus spoke thus to his disciples in 
Amenti, the disciples wept and wailed: “Woe, woe to the 
sinners on whom the indifference and forgetfulness of the 
archons lies, till they leave the body and are led to these 
punishments! Have pity on us, have pity on us, Son of the 
Holy One, and take compassion on us that we may he delivered 
from the.se puniahmenta and judgments prep.vred for sinners— 
for we too have sinned, our I«ord and our Lit^ht \ ” * The entire 
fourth hook is kabbalistic as none of its predecessors is ; the 
moral demand, which counteracted the magical element {BHE 
IV. list) in the sacramental doctrine, begins to fall away, and 
the religious temper narrows as well as hardens. 

3. Composition, — The problem of the Fistic 
Sophia is twofold— literary and religious. The 
literary problem is to analyze the .structure of the 
miscellany. Even when the hr.st three books are 
taken by { heinselves, their original title cannot 
have been Piiitis Sophia. This designation ^ may 
be retained for the sake of convonience, but it is 
the addition of a later scribe, and is just mi ap* 
iiropriatean ‘The Book of Una’ would lie for the 
l>'aeric Queene ; the miscellany is much more com- 
prehensive than such a title -would suggent. 
Either ‘ Tlie Books the Eaviour ’ or ‘ Qiit^tionp 
of Mary and the Disciples concerning Repentance 
and Forgivone.^s, with the Answers of the Lord ' 
would cover ike contents more accurately. E\en 
this, however, does not explain the juxtajxisition 
of the fragments. One theory (Bchmidt) is that 
the fourth hook, together with the allied books of 
Jed in the Bruce MB, must refleot an earlier stage 
of this Gnostic theosoidiy, at which the ‘lower* 
mysteries as yet consisted mainly of a bapti.smal 
sacramentalifcim {EFE ii. 3HS®). The rival hypo- 
thesis (Liechtenhan) reconstructs an original docu- 
ment }»y omitting 64~B0 as an interpolation. The.se 
theories are complicated by {a) the probability 
that the Fistis Sophia is based upon earlier Gnostic 
treatises of the 2nd cent, which are kno’^vn to us, 
as far as they are kno-wn at all, mainly by tlieir 
titles;^ and {h] hy the obvious connexion between 
our mDcidl.'iny and the ‘two hooks of Jeh,*® 
which ha])piin to be preserved in the allied Sahidic 
MS of Biuce. The Pistil Sophia mentions these 
books (134) as containing the higher mysteries 
and aa ‘written by Enoch when I spoke %vith him 
from the tree of knowledge and from the tree of 
life/ But the books mentioned here can Imrdly be 
the books of the Bruce MB, for the latter do not 
profess to have been comp<ised by Enoch. Never- 
theless, there is a general similarity hetw’cen the 
two MSS, w^hieh involves literary and rellgimis 
fpiestions that have not yet been answeml defi- 
nitely by experts. In the extant kmks of Jeh 
Jesus is also revealing the mysteries of the celestial 
.-pheres to His disciples, the sacmiuentalism is still 
more emphatic, the ascetic note is loudly struck, 
and the underlying aim Is, m in the Egyptian 
Book of tfm iMm, to provide a nafe paiisage for the 
initiated ^oul through the hostile regions of the 1 
other world. The latter aim, more explicitly than 
i E. Jiulaurter and E. Eenan « 

ISOf.) propoted fco read (* fnitkml or iN*la'viris|c 

WMom’hhut * Fiklth-W^isdlom * Is quite latelllgiWe, 
when It is rememljered tlmfc the twdve »orjs posited % ValeU’ 
Onus ccmmeiic* with ww-nv a.nd end with 
^ The rttoverj ol Uie Odm {SHE vli. m) hm nut 

one of the»‘ treatises in mr hantis i the tHdh quobi 

smonf the cenonimi Pealms, from iva of these Odet (1. v., vi, 
xxH., xxv.). 

»J 0 O la the Sophia h Oie Mher ^ HsbAolh, md 
oomequentiy {see akwe, p. Hhe father of the father* of 
4mm. Tlia pre-existenc© of Christ Is spumed in the mvf of ; 
m©H> hookr oriR-in ; indeed, the pre-extoaoe md 
aotNtiesof Christ in this lltemtare are muehmoire than 
the histetic&i iife md minion on earth, the mala 
of Mie latter hemg fchafc It limagumted fche saommentel rte. 
f eft. In the Bmhiu, koeym the lower amhom in order, 

bat Ms prlRdpal znmm Is to transmit Ikhfc from the htoey 
Tr^stixe to the rtfions bdow him, % tvay of revektlon im is 
more im|M 3 rtanfc as a medium than m a oel^al poteata^ 


in the Pisiis Sophiat dominates the sa<‘ramental 
interest; it must be admitted that the entire 
scheme of both works presents a grote.sque, weird 
elaboration of the sacramental mysteries, compare<l 
with which the later Catholic construction may be 
described as simple and solier (cf, EllE v. 548^*). 

CtiKiiATCRR “The literature maybe grouped under the sue* 
cesfeiie Btages of critidanu Thu MS of the Phtin 
origiiialh jw'.^ssed hy A. Askew, passul into the keeping of 
the Butish Musuuuj [MS Add. JIH) toivards the end uf the 
IHth century. Some ha<l buun alradj* copu*d and 

noticed by C. A. Woide, the (’optic expert (ef. J. A. rianier, 
Bntmrje zur Bt'fuid^naof tAv/foff^'C/o’r . . , Khd 

an<l Hamburg, 177S, p. HUf.), ivho .iS’signud it, on pah'frgmphic 
grounds, to the 4th cunt.; and m iSbi it \vm di-'cn^scd by 
J. Matter, Hist entiquf da Pans, isgj |4, h. 

41f., JOOf, E. Didaurier (./A, 4th ser., lx, [HiTI .vu-5tH) 
aacribed the voik to Valentinus; but his Pr. verinin w,i*i never 
published, and the Hist ed of the SIH did not appear till 
when M. G. Schwartze'i. bat. tr. was pOithnii*ou.‘'l> cfL by 
J. H. Petermann EhpMii, opuA onoisOVtua Vakutim 

adiudieatum, rtcrlin, I^rdj, who attributed the dwnsioeiii to 
the Ophites, an (qnniiin sinivd b\ K. R. KoslUn in hm ex- 
haustive e-vsaj on the CiJnostjc ©{hIhii of the /*i. fw Stiphm 
{TJwblfflimhe'JahihnthiS'r^ Mil. {Isc4} l-lOi, and by 

R. A. Lipsius {,1h!B jv, 4h.-‘*-4iri). Portinim were translaUd 
from Si'hwanze’s lersiou into Kng. by C, W. King, 
and thfir R*m»Uiih“, fjiOEKlon, A Fr. version b^ E, Amdli* 
neau foHowisl (La i’odis Eifplmii Outrage gimMUque de 
Vakmtin, tradm* dun*pte m avet ummlmiuHim, 

Paris, \Vm*‘h was severely eriticixe<i by E. Andersstm 

(Rphinx, Mil [inuH ^7-25.1) and C. Schmidt (^T;a, ih01, p. 
04tif., p. Utilf.). An Kiig. lersion, based 4tn H^dmart/e 
and Amelineau, was published by G. R, S. Mead (PuUh Srphtdi 
a Gnmtic Ouspel , . wmjtor iMfirat tiimf En(jknh'’’U I/indou, 
Itttkl), C. SchmidFs Germ. fcr. (Kopikeh^fpuMiAcht Ethrijten, 
li('ip?ig, 11105, i. 1-254) imd l>een premieii bj his <*d arid study 
of the allieKl (hiosfctc chKnimente in TCf viii, 1-2 {1%02| (*Gnos« 
tische Sehriften in koptheher Bpnwdie au» deni Cotif*x Brurl- 
anim% as well ashy A. Haniack‘s monograph, ‘l>her das 
gnostische liuch Pi»tis-.Sophia/ in 2'iT vii. 2 {lvjii Iiarnai‘k’8 
views are sumniarlved in iiH drr aUthriMb Acu h%tkia« 
tui\ i. i f.“»png, in f. , ii. 2. {hK(4) imt. Bchmrit’s theory, 
that tl .wo books of JeCt(i« the Bruce 5fH) reprernuu, along 
with tl i to-CEalled) fourth tiook of the Pkiin Suphiu, an earluT 
stage, is crlticked iwiversi'ly by E. Prau.schen {ThhZ xk, 
[liiy ij m-im and defended by Schmidt in EWT xxxvii, 

655 ff. ; liarnack tends to think that Bchmidt has not |ifOv« 
his thesis at this imint, and a similar scepticism, accouiiiaaled 
by an iiidc|icndent, podfcive reconstruction, !s reflwucd hy 
R. Lieciiteohac in ni« * Untersucluingen tur kontkch-gnfw- 
tisfhen Litteratur* (EWT K. [1051] “liHfT.) and in PM^xh, 
4tn ff. The ihscovery of the Odrs of Bidmnnn^ five of which were 
already |)re«?ervcf| In the Phtk Saphin^ ImH reopened tin 
piohlem of the latter hook; cf. J. Rciitlcl Haxris, The OJt 
and thiiH *f W'j/v'«o«,(Uinhjidgc, Jho,», pp. and W. H 
Woncll, ’TI‘c(?dcHof Bolumon and the i’Htw Boplua,’ J7h.d' 
x»i. lUUlf n if*. 'Hic mmt recent rhhcnHHioiis of the PkUm 
S^tphuf y.di he found m W, Bnuxiiet, Maupfpfo^tup* dtr 
w, (iotthigen, lU'fT, whii-h brings out the sj iicft-lisiite 
fratures; E. d© Faye, Intruni. du Paris, 

iWt’b pp, and i(fnmO'fp(f4 ei pmitkkumt do, 1913 , p, 

247 IT,, the latter of which thinks highly -some will M, too 
highly-~of it« religious value ; P, D, Scott* MoaerteS; Paqfm^ 
ism imd OArkfmmyp in Ppppi^ firimhrfdge, 101,% p. I HIT,, 

! whcdi chc’id'ites thi^ P n<U‘H<d thcmw'clkny ; 

and F. Lcggn, Pnitmirntri and Ritah if 

bridge, Mr«, h, mf. Ja.MKS MiiFFAIT. 

PITHS.- Sm* AKGi:,sTH«-woHsiJiF(HHikn). 

PITjHTAHA.*--Bfm DkvayXna, 

^ PlT¥#-"-Fity m prc-^mincutly a human emutiou ; 
li m either nut Kharmi at all or bharei! in a very 
infcrlar degree by the brutcA. Ab a human eruofciou 
It m very widely hut alFccte mm at ditfcrtuil 

ilmm md in ailfcrent mmB in dillbrcnt dvgrw. 
Women are mom moved by pity Hum men, civ iraiirl 
men than mvage% md prolkbly the northern mnm 
than thoBouthem racoB. Among the Greek ft and 
lif>mana pity waa hm Mfc than among CJlirktkn 
nutmm, m the modimmi life than In the 
motkm world. This 1% jmrhiipH, dm to the In- 
er^aud of oommunicEtion Wtwwn one i^rt 
of the world and another, mul, m a mfiwiiimice of 
this, to toe growing Bolldanty ol the human race. 
Iwtlhty and anger are laith apt to oWItorato 
pity, or at any mto grmtiy to dimlnwh It ; m toe 
other hand, adeotlon lor and oontigultj to toe 
Euifem rnhwee it. 

i* Greek.— In Homer i« teoogntod 
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quality which prevails to some extent and ought 
to preuiul aiuong both g<Kls and men. Yet no 
great htre'-‘s m laid upon it^ nor does its absence 
excite mneh inilignation. Tn one passage (of doubt- 
ful autltority) it or, rather, tiie respect which 
gives ri^e to pity is described as a quality * which 
greatly injures and aho grfiatly bench ts men’ (JZ. 
xxiv. fe). In the tragedians the feeling of pity is 
niore marked and occupies a more prortunent place. 
Indeed, m Aiist^tle points out, tragedy could not 
exist and w'ould have no point, did not human 
misfortune excite pity and were not pe<n)le capable 
of being uioved by the imaginary misfortiines of 
their fcllow-mcn. He says that the object of 
tragedy is ‘ by means of pity and terror to eifect a 
purging nf such emotions’ {PoetieSf 1450^’, ed. By- 
water, Oxfcml, IlKlOM In stmie ways the most 
remar kalde instance of pity exhibited in Attic 
tragedy is Prometheus’s self-sacii lice for the good 
of mankind, bnmght about by the^ mty whi(!h he 
fell for their ft>rIorn condition j with this is con- 
tracted the pitiless inexorability of 5!Ieus. This 
has in it scunc touch of the Christian doctrine of 
(hafs pity for man, thounh in spirit it stands 
greatly opposed to it In Plato theie is no formal 
treatment of the emotion of pity, though he recog- 
niz^B it as a natural and proper human sentiment 
Fhmio, oH E). It is further characteristic, of 
Plato that lie thinks the condition of ignorance 
or mistake more to he pitied than that of those 
who full into misfortune {JRep. 590 A). In Aristotle 
tlie enudion is treated more fonually and at greater 
length. But In the Ethirn he describes it along 
with desire, anger, and fear as a feeling (ird^os) 
{Nio. EM. ii liOS^h In the Bhf.Omc he discusses 
St length the character of the emotion at least as 
it can Im used for rhetorical purposes. ^ Of course, 
as a simple emotion pity dehes dciinition i no one 
could ever make the feeling of pity intelligible to 
a man who had never knmvn it ; but it m possible 
to analy7.e the circumstance in ■which it -will arise 
and l^e felt, and this is what Aristotle attempts. 

ilprlMcrifoes It &« *«. ^inful nrlslng on the of 

e^il ^ithor dMtniCtive or painful, which happona to one who is 
unwortoy of it, an eril of a kind which one lakht expeofc to 
mtt^r oneself or that one of one's friends should do so, and this 
when the evil appears €^o®a at hand. For ife is clear tlxafe ifc is 
necMS&ry toat he who should feel pity should be such as to 
tadnk that he might suffer the evil either in his own person or 
in that of rme of Ms friends, and that the evil should he such, 
or very much sucti, as has been described in the deftnitlon 

h). „ . , . t 

The dcrinition gives at hrst sight a somewhat 
selfish complexion to the feeling of pity j yet there 
can be no doubt that it lays the conditions clown 
under which pity is most readily felt, and, though 
there is a jdiy which transcends this account of it, 
the definition cuseurately descrilies the pity by which 
the groat majority of ordinary men are moved. 

a. Roman«--fn Latin literature the sentiment of 
pity occupieB no prominent place ; the Eornans were 
not a compassitmaie people, and their literature 
faithfully reproduces this trait of their chpacter. 
The paiwage where the feeling of pity is most 
finely touched upon in Ijatiu literature is in Virgil t 
* Hie ... 

0mit Ujckrymm r«rwm, et mentom mortolSa 

j. 

There is also a striking passage in which Tacitus 
contrasts the pity felt by some of the rough 
soldiers after the battle of Bedriacum, at the 
horrors which th^ field of battle displayed, with 
the callousness of Vitellius and his entourage 
(Mist, ii 70). Cicero also knew what pity was ; 
he described it as ‘ill ease of mind growing out of 
the misfortune of another* (2%^. Qviest. m. 10), 
and ‘ the ill ease excited by the misery of another 
who suffers wrongfully * {iS* iv* 8). 

1 W]m& the pFBoito jornulcgf <d Arfftotle's definition of the 
obJ<i^ of trag’edy it hi** touoto dieted, and need not be 
diecnaaed here. 

toi*. x.-— 4 


3. Biblical. — In the Bible it is to be observed that 
the terms ‘pity,* ‘compassion,’ and ‘mercy’ are 
used as practically synonymous (being all used in 
difiereiit places as translations of the same Hebrew 
and ( Ireek -words), and that they occupy a position 
whkdi is unique in the religious literature of any 
people. For God is represented in Hebrew as well 
as m Christian literature not only as a God of 
justice but as pitiful, compassionate, and meiciful. 
That such are the characteristics of God was a 
conviction which grew upon the prophets of Israel 
and the religions leaders of Jewdsh thought till 
it culminated in the teaching of our Lord Himself. 

In tiie earlier books of the OT the pity and 
compasfcion of God are comparatively little empha- 
sized. The most important passage occurs m the 
decalogue in both of the forms in which it has 
come down to ua ; 

‘Shewing mercy unto thousands of them that love^me and 
keep my commandments' 208, Dt 6^0 liroiS>v eAeoy els 
;i(tAta?Tcrs rots' ayantaerC fie /cat roty ^vAacrcroucrt to- irpocrrayfiaTa 
fiQv]) ; 

but in the Psalms and in certain of the prophets 
the thought is very prouiinent— Ps 86® 103®- 
latF etc., Is 5#* 63^ Jer 12i®, IIos IL 

In the KT the belief in Uotl's pity or mercy 
follows as a direct consequence from the doctiine 
of God's fatheihood and God’s love (e.g., Lk 6®®). 
To Bt. Paul Gtid is a God of mercy. God is the 
Father of mercies (2 Co 1®) ; He is rich in mercy 
(Kph iP) ; mercy and peace come from God through 
JCMIS Christ our Lord (1 Ti P, 2 Ti Tit P, 
2 Jn % 

Pity towards men is commended to us in the 
Bible as a consequence of the pity and mercy of 
God, and partieuhirly of His pity and mercy as 
expressed by and levealed in the sending of Jesus 
Christ. Pity and mercy towards aliens and 
strangers "were in early days perhaps no nmre 
recognized as a duty by the Israelites than they 
•were by the Greeks and Komans ; indeed, there is 
a passage (Dt 13®) in which it is exiuessly forbidden 
that pity should be felt or shown towards those 
who try to pervert God’s people from the worship 
of Jahweh into the worship of any strange god : 
but throughout the OT mercy and pity are incul- 
cated towards members of tlie house of Israel, and 
the failure to have pity on the widow, the father- 
less, and the destitute is strongly reprobated. In 
the NT the command to be pitiful has no such re- 
strictions. Tl\ e teaching of the parable of the Good 
Samaritan implies that our acts of charity, pity, 
and mercy are by no means to be limited to those 
of our own nation, and, as a matter of fact, imder 
the teaching of Christianity jaty has been ex- 
tended BO as to embrace sufferers of the whole 
human race, and in our day embraces the animal 
world as well. , • 

4, Augustine.— In Augustine’s ae ChmtaU Vei 
there is an interesting chapter (ix. 5) devoted to 
the manifestation of pity as exhibited by God 
and man. He maintains against the Btoics, who 
asserted that God could net be moved by pity, 
that, while the claims of pity must ^ways be 
subordinated to justice, it is yet an emotion which 
is not unworthy of God and should be exhibited 
by men to their fellow-men, being naturally o^'^l^d 
out by the sight of distress. The pity of God, 01 
course, must depend on the repentance ox ; 
yet, granted this condition, God’s pity can itow 
out towards man, and, it would seem, inev^ably 
does so. The pitiful God of the Christians stan^ 
thus contrasted with the passionless God of the 
Stoics, just aa the compassionate under tne 

Christian dispensation is opposed to the unfeeling 
man of the Stoical ideal. , 

Yet in spite of what Augnstine urges, the idea 
of a pitiful God is not altogether on easy one 
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to embrace. It has to be taken in close connexion 
with the teaching of the KT on repentance. The 
good will, the love, the fatherhood of God to man, 
IS a permanent attitude which remains, whatever 
man’s conduct. Sin turns man’s thoughts and his 
affections away from God; repentance makes 
possible the renewal of the relation between God 
and man, which has been there potentially all the 
time, but has been interrupted. The changed 
attitude of God to man consequent on repentance 
expresses itself in pity, Tixe bearing of this 
doctrine on the question of tl .e Atonement is out- 
side the present article (cf. Ex PiATiox and Atone- 
ment [Ciuistian]). 

5. English moralists. — In the English moralists 
the phenomena of pity and fjie cognate emotions 
held a considerable place. Hobbes started the 
investigation : 

‘ Griefe, for the Caknntj of another/ he says, * is Pitty ; and 
ariseth from the imagination that the like caiainit> ma^ befall 
himselfe , and therefoie is called algo Compassion, and in the 
phrase of this present time a Pollow-foehng : And therefore for 
Calamity arri\jng from great wickedness, the best men have 
the least Pitty and for the same Calamity, tiiose have least 
Pitty, that think themselves least obnoxious to the same' 
(Leviathari, pt. i. ch, C). 

This selfish doctrine of pity is vehemently op- 
posed by Butler in his two sermons on compassitin 
[Ser Dions ^ v. and vi.). Having stated Hobbes’s 
definition of pity as given in his treatise on Bmnan 
NatiirCi ch. ix. % 10, as * the imagination or fiction 
of future calamity to ourselves, proceeding from 
the sense (he means sight or knowledge) of another 
man’s calamity,* he proceeds to erili(*ize it in the 
following way {Semwn v. ‘ Upon Compassion 
In the lint place, he contends that it is no account of pity or 
compassion at all. The slj^ht of a friend's misfortune mnrht in 
some minds give rise to the feeling of fear for ourselven whifh 
Hobbes but, if it j?ave rise to such a feeling, the 

feeling would not be one of pity or but something 

quit© different. Again, there are objects which give rise to a 
sense of our own a sudden sight or sound* or some 

association of ideas—lmt no one would say tmt we couifiaasionate 
or pity such obj ects ; it would be ridiouloua to do m. Again , fear, 
pity, and oompasalon would be on Hobbey's showing the same 
sentiment and a fearful and compasBionate man the same char- 
acter— which every one iminediatfdy sees ar© totally ciifferent. 
Again, while comimssion and pity exhibited towards others, and 
especially towards our friend**, comuieud us to tlm favour of all 
good men, fear or anxiety on our own aa‘ount bj no means 
equally recommends us. Pity, tlien, and companion, Butlor 
conclude, are not forms of self-love, but original affections, 
being grief at the distresses or misfortunes of others, are a 
primitive sentiment in human nature, a sentiment iinnt&ntcd In 
us, intended to prompt us to relieve those many miseries and 
sufferings of which, in Butler's view, life is m full.* Ttie emotion 
does not supplant reason, but fordfies It, mson being often too 
weak to indue© men by itself to alleviate or attempt to banish 
the sufferings of our fellow-men unless supported by those feel- 
ings of compassion and pity with which, »s a matter of fact, the 
better class of men are endowed. 

One other question Butter touches upon in the course of 
these two sermons. Pity and compassion were reganJed by 
many of the Stoics in earlier day*? and by some of Builer^g own 
oontempomrSea as a weakness which the ‘wise nmii ' will seek to 
get rid ot To this Butter replies that the gratilicaticm of the 
aflfeefcion may be, and often is, a source of pleasure to him who 
indulges it, and certainly makes complmnc© vdth the dictates 
of the sense of duty and reason easier and more possible than 
without such a sentiment they are likely to prove to the 
majority of mankind. In this way he answered b\ anticimuon 
the objections of Kant, who took up on this mint a iK>i,itten 
even more extreme than moat of the Btoku Kant sakl ; ‘Tile 
passions themselves, being soun'es of want, are m far from 
haring an absolute worth for whicli they should lie diiiire^S, 
that on the coatmry, it must be the universal wMinf every 
rational being to be wholly free from them ‘ (f/nnid/w. zur 
Mete^phmk derMm [Sdmmti. iPsrke, ed. K. Eoeenkmna and 
F, W. Schubert, Beipi^, 1838-40, viil 56|>, 

Hume has a good deal to my ahomfc pity md 
compaBBion. Pity is delmed hy him as < a eoncera 
for the misery of others’ (Trentm of Emmn 
B'atnre, bk. ii. pt. iL § 7). He does not aoeept 
HobWe view, that it is an affect hm spriaging 
from the sight of others suffering which mak^ m 
ippreh^Kive <m cnir own aeeonnt It hm Ite 
lource in the imagination, in the power which we 
mve of pnttlnji oursalvm in the place of others 
md Gaining an imjiression of the Mew which they 


peculiarity of the 
the communicated 


actually expeiience. It is a 
passion, he continues, that 
passion of sympathy sometimes acquires strength 
from the weakness of its original feeling, 

‘A man who is not dejected by misfortunes Is the more 
lamented on account of his patience’ (tb-). 

This principle of sympathy is largely invoked by 
Adam Smitii to explain some of the phenomena 
which pity and compassion exhibit. W by is it, he 
asks, as Hume had also asked, that we feel more 
compassion for the man who exhibits greater 
magnanimity in his sufferings than for one who 
allows himself to be overwhelmed by them I The 
reason is, he answers, that we can more easily 
enter into, or sympathize with, the actual feeling 
'which he disidays. 

* We ^vender with surprise and aatoiitehnienr at that strength 
of mind which ia capable of so noble and generous an effort' 
(Theory of Moral .Venfi'menfs, Eilmliurgh, 1M0, pt. i sect 
ill. ch. 1). 

6. Conclusion.— Pity, then, is a universal or 
almost universal human feeling, the existence 
of which as a fact of human nature there can lie 
no doubt, though the explanation of the feeling 
itself, and still more of the phenomena whndi it 
e.xliibits, may be in doubt; it is a feeling the 
presence of vhich in men, and still more in women, 
we approve, tlie absence of wlrich we blame and 
deploie, hut on condition that it leads to active 
interposition on behalf of those who are in distress ; 
it i'*s a feeling, moreover, which wc readity attri- 
bute to God Hinisolf, because we rci’ognize that it 
is a form which love takes, a proof not of weakness 
but of strength, 

-The authorities nr© cited throughout tbs 

W. A. 15PGONEE. 
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PLACES {Bacred).— In primitive religious con- 
ceptions the goiis are not exempt from genera! 
limitations of space and time. Arguing by analogy, 
the savage ?ismbes to all material olijeuts a life 
similar to tliat of which he himself is <*on8f*ious, 
and he easily confounds thespiritual ftmie with its 
visilile cmhodiment. Hence in primitive m}th we 
fmd anunate and inanimate things equally capable 
of feeling and action, "while fcran.sformatbuiH of 
men into anlmab are perfectly natural. The 
gods have a physical enviionimuit, on and through 
which they aet. Nowhere ubiquitous, they are 
conceived of as bounded by certain Iwal limits i 
the gwPs land is the land of hb worshippers, and 
his Immediate sphere of influence is ids residence. 
Among the early BondtcH ideas of divine prefeitmce 
cpna to l>0 abKociated with the fertility of par- 
ticuiar placen, whether from rain fa! I or from 
springs and watercour-HOs, the hural ginb, 
lieing recognized and appeased by a tribute uf 
lir.stfruitH, and, by a natural extenHion of mean, 
ing, of firstlings of cattle and men. Thus the 
idea grew that the gotb have their proper homes 
or Imunts where the worshlpperH lay their gifts on 
sacred ground, liang them on a simreil tree, or, In 
the case of merifleial blooil, pour it over a sacred 
stone. I^ter the home or mnettmry of a gml wrta 
a temple, which could l>s erected only In a place 
where a god had manifente^i hm pre-^ence. A thco* 
phany was held to Justify the act of sacrificing on 
the a|H)t (G« 12^, Kx Hence eame the 

idea of the sanctity of aueh p\m’m as Bethel, 
Mainre, Bheehem, Boershelpi, etc. The tlicophany 
in Ex 3 took place on Sinai, Ijccause It b holy 
ground, Jahweh’i hablfctial dwelliiig-pJaee (w. 
Eobertron Smith, The Bstiffkm qf the 
London, 1894, p. IIH), Thus we* mm that holy 
places are older than tcmplM, and tliat places 
become holy m the nalnm! haunfci of a god, th^ 
being m their earlier farms a mve, % roek, a 
fountain, or a tree. Thia« placet md ihinp, m 
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the favourite haunts of divine beingb, come 
naturally to be regarded as holy, as opposed to 
commt)n, and are reserved for the use of the 
god and his luinisters. In relation to man such 
sanctuaries come to be sunounded by restrictions 
as to access, especially for such persons as are 
physically unclean or have shed blood. The right 
of asylum in the OT was limited to involuntary 
homicide, and confined to certain old sanctuaiies 
— the cities of refuge. But at some Arabian 
sanctuaries all fugitives were admitted to shelter. 
The idea of hoiihe«^s had thus come to involve 
restriction or prohibition, together with the idea 
of protection from encroachment, as may be seen 
in the root-meaning of the Hebrew word himd, a 
sacred enclosure or teinenos. The god and Ids 
worshippers belong to a community of kinship, 
most probably on the bfisis of a totemistic concep- 
tion of mutual relationship. Hence men naturally 
fell into the way of observing rules of holiness — * a 
system of restrictions on man’s arbitrary use of 
natural things, enforced by the dread of super- 
natural penalties’ [ib. p. 152), as found among all 
primitive peoples. This is the primitive institu- 
tion to wfiich the name *tabu’ has been given, 
including lK)th rules of conduct for the regulation 
of man’s contact with propitious deities and pre- 
cautions a^lnst the approach of evil spiilts and 
the like. The distinction between the holy and 
the unclean is real enough, though it may not be 
always precise, and both may overlap, as in the 
Leviticai legislation. 

The sanctuary, being protected by rigid tabus, 
had of course to be clearly marked in its limits. 
The hmiii in Arabia sometimes included a large 
tract of pasture land marked off by pillars, and 
the haraini or sacred territory, of Mecca extends 
for miles on almost every side of the city. The 
whole mountain of Horeb w'as sacred ground. 
The customary symbol or permanent visible object 
at and through whh*h the won^hipper comes into 
direct contact with his god is sometimes a natural 
object, as a fountain or tree, or an artificial erec- 
tion, aa a pillar or pOe of stones. It is easy for the 
primitive imagination to connect ideas of animate 
life and quickening energy writh running water or 
vpith the rustling leafage of a tree. And we find 
ideas of sanctity attached to rivers, as the Bel us 
and the Adonis, and to springs at shrines with 
healing qualities, as the seven wells of Beer.sheha, 
etc., into which propitiatory gifts were cast with a 
view to divination or prophetic inspiration. The 
extension of the hlea of sanctity to purpo.ses of 
adjuration and ordeal is obvious enough. Trees 
were adored an divine among all the Semitic 
peoples, and still are ius matmhil by the moilern 
Arabs. The local sanctuaries of the Hebrews were 
altar-sanctuaries erected under trees, but the altar 
bad an d^hirdh^ or |Kde, beside it { Dt Again, 

grottnes or eaves were auppohed to be specially 
sacred, and the oldest Flnenician temples took this 
form. The holy cave was the original sanctuary 
of the tent|ile of Aptillo at Delos, and the adtdumt 
or dark inner chamber, was common alike in 
Eemitic and in <h*eek temples, being frequently the 
place where oraclen were uelivered. The sacrificial 
stone or altar in the Eemitic sanctuary was the 
locality of most intimate communion between the 
worshipper ami his god, on which sacrifices were 
burned and ofibrings set forth. The Arabian 
form wm usually a calm ox heap of stones, upon 
which, or at the base of which, the sacrifimal 
blood was poured out, as was the case also with 
the €rreeks and Komans. We read in the OT 
of monoliths at sanctuaries, as at 

Shechem, Gilgal, etc. 

‘ Ib «eem» dear the dfeii* i« a differentiated fejm of the 

prindttve rade stone pfUer, the or the 


sacred stone is more than an altar, for in Hebrew and 
Canaanite sancfcuaries the altar, in its developed form as a table 
or hearth, does not supersede the pillar ; the two are found 
Bide by side at the same sanctuary, the altar as a piece of 
sacrificial apparatus, and the pillar as a visible symbol or 
embodiment of the presence of the deit>, which in process of 
time comes to be fashioned and carved m vaiious wavs till 
ultimately it becomes a statue or anthroptni.orphic idol of 
stone, just as the sacred tree or post was uli »nateiy developed 
into an image of w'ood ' (tb, p. 204). 

Such sacred atones are found in connexion with 
the worship of the most various gods, in all parts 
of the world, as among the Ainus, the Biazihan 
tribes, the Samoans, etc. The dsherah develops 
into the wooden idol, the primitive unhewn 
monolith into the marble statue of the god, with 
which the altar still continues to be associated, and 
from these elements eventually the temple was 
built. The primitive altar grew out of totemistic 
ideas, and theie is in the earlier stages no need to 
suppose that the stone or image in front of which 
the rites of woiship are perfoimed actually con- 
tained tlie god, ^ The identification of the god and 
the abode in which he may be pleased to make his 
re.sting-place is, however, an easy transition. Thus 
among the American Indians the place of national 
worship for the Oiieidas was the Oneida stone 
from which they claimed descent. The Dakotas 
and Ojibwas had similar stones, which they called 
* grandfather,’ The shaping of a likeness to the 
human face was natural enough, but by no means 
universal, as we see in the unchanged idol of 
Astarte at Paphos. It must be clearly undei stood 
that the idea of the stone becoming the permanent 
rather than an occasional dwelling-place of the god 
represents a later stage of development. The 
existence of sacrifice implies an earlier totemistic 
stage, in W’hich the blood sprinkled is that of the 
totem-animal, and the object is the renewal of the 
blood-covenant between the totem-clan and the 
totem-god {F. B. Jevons, Introcl. to the Bist. of 
London, 1914, p. 141). This supersti- 
tion* lingered long. It was condemned by the 
Council of Kantes in 895, but it survives to this 
day in some comers of France and Norway. 

In ancient Kome, in the earliest times, there was 
no temple or image representing a deity. Certain 
places were regarded as religiosaf affected by tabu, 
as distinguished from loca sac?'a, places made over 
to the deity by ceitain forimilm, under the author- 
ity of the State, by the processes of comeoratio. 
Such a place, in which a deity had taken up his 
abode, was a containing a sacellum^ or 

binall roofless enclosure, ^Yith an am. Among 
loca rdigiosa w*ere the spots where thunderbolts 
had fallen and burial-grounds. This feeling or 
scruple {rdigio) as applied to places finds expres- 
sion in Virgil’s lines describing the visit of ^neas 
to the site of the future Kome : 

*Hlnc ad Tarpeiam sedem et Capitolla dudfe, 

Aurea imno, olmi silvestribus homda dumis. 

Jam turn religio pavidoa tierrebat agrestis 

Dira loci ; jam turn silvani saxumque treraebant. 

**Hoc nemtiB, hunc,” inquic, “ frondoso vertioe coUem, 

(Qais detw, inceitum oat) habitat deua” ’ 

viii. S47fl.). 

The temple on the Capitol, with its statue of 
Jupiter, and that of Diana on the Aventine, with 
its reproduction of the ^6clvov of Artemis at Mas- 
silia, were the earliest statues of the gods in 
roofed temples at Kome. From the eaidiest times 
the Komsn boundaries, house, burial-jdace, and 
spring were considered as in a special sense sacred, 
needing constant religious care. The hearth 
{focus) was the ^ natural altar of the dwelling'-room 
of man ’ {‘ Aust’s admirable expression,’ as Warde 
Fowler styles it, quoting E. Aust, DieBehgion der 
Bbmer, Munster, 1899, p. 214), and the seat of 
Vesta, the spirit of the fire. Behind the beartli 
was the or storing-place of the household, 

inhabitea or guarded by spirits, the di penates. 
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who together with Vesta represent the material 
vitality of the family (W. Warde Fowder, The 
Ueligioxis Bx]^eTmue of the Homan People, London, 
1911, lect. iv»). The protecting door-spirit was 
Janus ; and In the Jamis bifroiis in the symbolic 
gate of the Forum Fowler sees a developed form of 
the spirit of the house-door. The lav was origin- 
ally the presiding spirit, not of the house, but of 
an allotment, or the whole of the land of afamilia, 
including that on which the house stood. The 
terminus was tiie boundary -mark of the land 
belonging to tXi^ fmnilia, or t\i^pagus (an associa- 
tion of mi ms and homesteads), and its care was 
marked by detailed religious ceremonies. The 
Imtratlo, or purilication, of land, city, etc., was 
carried out by means of a solemn proeekion accom- 
panied with sacrilice. And, as the agor of the 
city-state had its boundary made sacred by a Ins- 
tratio^ so the city had its pomoerium, or boundary- 
line between the sacred and the profane, like that 
of the farm, within whose limits alone the auspicia 
of the city could be taken. See, further, art. 
Landmarks and Bodndaiukr. 

The earliest Teutonic word for temple means also 
wood, and the primitive shrine of the deity was a 
holy place untouched by human hand, a grove. 
A god may inhabit a mountain-top, a cave, or a 
river, but the general worship was a forest cultus, 
its seat a sacred tree (cf. Tac. Gemn. ix.}. This is 
not pure natuie- worship, for the gods dwelt in 
these groves, although as yet no walls were built 
or images set up. Among the Saxons and Frisians 
the veneration of groves long survived the intro- 
duction of Cliristianity. At the beginning of the 
11th cent. Bishop Unwan of Bremen had all such 
woods cut down in his diocese, and Grimm {Teutonio 
Mythology, L 73 f.) tells us of a hol^ oak near 
Wormein, Paderbom, to which even in his time 
the neighbouring peasants made a solemn proces- 
sion every year. The earlie.st temples were built 
on the sites of the more ancient trees or groves, 
and, later, Christian churches were erected on the 
same spot, so that the oldsacrednesH did not depart 
from the place, but merely passed into a higher 
relation. 

Litbratckk,— S ee, hesldcs works already mentioned, C. 
Bottlcher, i>«r BatmkuUihH der IMimen, Berlin, i 

W. Mannhardt, Anttke Wald- and Peldhdiet do, 1875-77; i 
J, Grimm, Teutmvw tr. J. H, SUHybm^, 4 vola, I 

London, W. W, Baudlssln, ktn<Uen. mr ir<rm, i 

JReligimsffeHchu’hte, I^eipins^, IH7a-78; J. WeWbautan, MsHe 
aramchm Uetdmtnm^, Berlin, 1S07; eko frIT\ I^Jndon, 19U- 
16, pmmtjt; and the arfct, Kousms, UAmimkii, Potssa Am 
Posts, Tabu, Totbhism. T. IlAyiDSON. 

PLAINS INDIANS. — x* Distribution and 
history.-— The region that gives a geographical 
name to thk group of Ainerhian Indians m of an 
irregular oblong shape, some miks from north 
to south and 1(100 to 1500 miles from east to west, 
Eouglily speaking, the Plains extend from the 
Bio Grande in S,W. United States to the 
Saskatchewan Hiver in Canada, and from the 
base of the liocky Mountains to Lake Winnipeg in 
Canada and the Missouri and the Mississippi in 
the United States, Down the long easterly slope 
of tills broad stretch of land flow many streams 
that take their rise in the Western mountains. 
Trees border these numerous waterways, but the 
country Is barren of forests. This was formerly 
the home of over twenty different tribes, belonging 
to six different linguktio stocks. They were m 
folIowH : 

(I) Alijorifiufm .* Ampaho, Bl4»ckl6efc (or Sl&sika), C%©yeB»e, 
and Oree ; pi) Atlmimcaa : Apache ; (S) Oaddoaii : ArlkitmamI 
Pawnee ; (i) Kjowas : Kiowa j (6) Shoehonean : tknmnaht r (C) 
SlouArt: AwlmVdn, Crow (or Abmroka), Dakota, 

Iowa, KansM, Haadan, Missouri, Omaha, Otoe, Poaca^ 

a«<l Qoapa, 

To and fro over the wide Plains formerly moved 
vast herds of huffalo* which gave abundant fo^ 


and furnished the Indians with pelts for clothing 
as well as covering for their tents. The tribes 
regarded these anihials as specially piovided for 
the sustenance and welfare of the native people, 
and this gift was gratefully recognized in their 
religious rites. 

The Indians of the Plains had been attracted 
thither by the buffalo herds. Some of the tribes 
had come from the woods on the north, east, and 
west, where the game, although plentiful, 
more or less difficult to secure; others had come 
up from the south for similar reasons. After tlm 
settlement of the white colonists on the Atlantic 
coast a new force was felt over the land. A 
gradual displacement of the native tribes formerly 
dwelling on the eastern littoral ami its streams 
began and %vent on increasing, until it was felt as 
a westward pressure up to the eastern borihu’ of 
the Plains. This steady displacement, added to 
the inffuonee of the white traders, the adventniers, 
and the * opening up of the country,’ brought t«) 
the Indians new diseases, intoxicants, and many 
other evils which greatly reduced t licit number. 

The horse reached the Plains with the expedition 
of Coronado in 1541, Later, strays multiplied 
rapidly, and Anally formed the herds of wild 
horses that became the principal source of the 
Indian supply. What truje intiodueed them on 
the Plains and used them for hunting is not 
known, but they were first met by tribes of the 
Simian stock, among tiie Comanche, who were 
famous for their horsemanship, and from that 
tribe knowledge was obtained or the use and care 
of the lic>r>e. Not only did the horse modify 
hunting methods, but it intrtHluced a new species 
I of property, changed social customs, and led to 
I foraging expeditions and to wars. 

Although the Plains was never a peaceful 
: country, the changing conditions increased its 
I turbulence until it became a great battle-field as 
: well as a hunting-ground. The greatest blow that 
the native life of the Indian ever received <*ame 
during the ihst decades of the latter half of the 
19th cent., wdien, in the mteientH of trade, the 
buffalo weie slaughtered by the thousmd, until 
w'itliin a few years they were practically extiuf't. 
What that catastrophe t<» the Indian it in 

difficult for one of our nu'c fully to appreciate. 
The present writer can never forget the iiceasion, 
some thirty years ago, when its meaning was 
really borne in upon her. 

The ag«*4 Omahft keemr of the meml rites that inawxumt+'tl 
the anruial tribal buffaio-hunt conBcnksI t4> renik the rituak, 
for luKtoHc prC'iHiervatwn ; he alone in hw hUU' cabin 

beffifi' the gmiihophorie to voice for the la^l tiwe the wor<i» 
tlmtfolrtaf the birtliof the hulfiUo-herda When he came to 
the promme given by Wakonda, m answer to man’s tt|tpral, that 
the neuiii ehould oome to the people from all dlre^'tfons, the 
t«far$ rollwl down hia withered erheeka a« be eolibinitly niur* 
mis red : * Not now, «ofc now ! * To him, Wakoncia had atmndonod 
the Indian and the world hMi become tiewkte. 

The old iuan did not long snri ive title recital. 

a. Refig^ious and social ideas. — The 
orgaiiimtum aud religious ceremonials of thu 
Plains Indians varicsi in a nuiiibcr of particular*-. 
Those trite belonging to the Algomiuian Jinguinlb 
stock had formerly dwelt under sedentary and agri 
cultural conditions, and many ol the habits tmm 
formed were lost under the slroHs of htinUtig ; the 
biudmg force of a do»a social or|»ammr ion also gave 
way, with the result that religious ritem and Ho-clal 
customs were modified. With the affiliated 
Ampaho and Clieyenne iribei the * Bun-dance* 
became the principal ceremony of tlia |«opl0. 
This comimelte rite spr»d to some trite of the 
Hiouan lingulBtlo stock. It was not directly eon* 
uectaci with the wowihip of ^ mn, m Um name 
might Imnly. It is true that the * dancer * turned 
towmds the sun, but it wm viewed m a symbol of 
the unBeeu Power that bed granted the prayer of 
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the dancer— usually a supplication for the recovery 
of a sick relative, the sincerity of the request to 
be proved by the suppliant going through the 
torture of the Sun-dance. The Sun-dance wit- 
nessed by the writer in hSS2 was the fullilinent of 
a vow made that the life of a sister might be 
spared to her family. There was therefore an 
altruistic teaching in this seemingly barbarous 
rite.^ 

Among the Cheyenne there is an ancient cere- 
monial connected \\ith four sacred arrows that 
have been preserved time out of mind, which vas 
related to the teaching of the sanctity’- of life 
vithin the tribe. Little is known of tins rite, as 
no one having any ^vhite blood has ever been 
allowed to witness it. See art. Chkyenke. 

The trihonof the Caddoan linguistic stock had 
long he<‘n familiar with the <‘ultivati<>n of the 
maize which iigured in their tribal rites. These 
were elaboratt*, and presented phases of anthropo- 
moiphiMu that were not met with elsewhere. 

'the tribes of the Hioiiaii lingui.stic stock dwelt 
on the eastern Ixiidei of the Tlain.s, along the 
banks of the Missouri itiver and the lower part of 
some of the tributaries of the Mississippi. The 
people lived m villages and cultivated maize, 
beans, and a few other plants ; they went out to 
Imnt baflalo and other game, returning home with 
tlieir supply of meat and pelts. Early in the 17th 
cent, these tribes came into touch wdtii French 
fcradeis from the south, by way of the Mississippi, 
and across country to the north and east from the 
lakes and the SL Lawrence Kiver. With the 
influx of wares during the I8th and 19fch centuries, 
the native arts of weaving, pottery-making, and 
the manufacture of implements and weapons from 
stone, hone, and wood declined and finally ceased 
altogether. Under the.^e influences hunting grew 
to be more or less a mercantile pursuit, and the 
religious rites formerly connected with it began to 
lose their power. 

During the latter half of the 19th cent, the life 
of the tribes became greatly modified and at its 
close hardly a tribe was practising its ancient 
vocations and rites, or was dependent for social 
order upon its tribal form of government. The 
entire country was under the control of the white 
race, railroads stretclied from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, the mountains were no harriers, and 
portions of the Plains once regarded as a desert 
yielded to modern methods of land cultivation, so 
that tile old life passed for ever out of sight* The 
native race survived under the new conditions, nor 
were their ancient beliefs wiiolly obliterated; 
these had too long been vital to the race to yield 
to mere external pressure* What tiiose beliefs 
were has a^uined new importance to the student 
of the developmentof the mind and thought of man 
while under the direct and sole tutelage of nature. 

The American Indians belong to an observant, 
thoughtful, out-of-door people wio for generations 
have lived on intimate relations with an unmodified 
environment. All animals pursued their own 
untrammelled mode of life, only the dog being 
domesticated. With few exceptions, the plants 
ware undisturbed in their manner of growth ; there 
ware no highways to break the wide expanse of 
grass, or bridges to span tlie streams. There was 
nothing to suggest any break in the continuity of 
the natural relation between man and his sur- 
roundings. It is dhEeult for one of our race to 
conceive of that once unbroken stretch of country, 
giving no sign of the master-hand of man or of hxs 
perman en t occupancy. It was amid such nn touch ed, 
unforced conditions that the American Indian 
attentively watched the various phases of life 
about him and pondered upon what he saw. 

1 For ^ description of the Sim-danoe see wrt FarALLisn, $ ». 


Everywhere he seemed to discern that dual 
forces weie employed to repioduce and so to per- 
petuate living forms. The fructifying power of 
the sun w^as needed to make the earth fruitful, 
and only on the union of the two, sky and earth, 
was life in its various forms made possible. Upon 
these rivo opposites he projected human relations 
and made them, to a degree, anthropomorphic; 
the sky became masculine, the earth teiiiinine. 
Finally, by thinking along these lines, as Ins 
rituals reveal, he was led to conceive ot the cosmos 
as a unit, peimeated with the same life foice of 
which he was conscious within himself — a force 
that gave to his environment its stable character, 
to every living thing on land and water the pow’er 
of growth and of movement, to man not only his 
pliysical capacities but the ability to think, to 
will, to bring to pass. This unseen, undying, 
unifying force is called by the Omaha and cognate 
tribes Wakonda, Tliiough Wakonda all things 
came into being, are ever related, and made more 
or less interdependent* Consequently, nature 
stood to the Indian as the manifestation of an 
order that had been instituted by Wakonda, of 
W'luch man was an integral part. To this order he 
turned for guidance when establishing those means, 
religious and secular, that would ensure to him, 
individually and socially, safety and continuous 
life. 

Finding himself to be one of a wlde-x^eaching 
cosmic family, the Omaha {and 'ds cognates) planned 
the tribal organization upon the type of that family. 
The people wez’e divided into two great sections, 
one to represent the sky, the other the earth, 
Each section was coinpo.sed of a number of kinship 
groups, called by a general term meaning ‘village.^ 
(These are ^uken of by our students as * clans ^ or 
‘gentes,’) Each village stood for some one of 
the forms of life seen in Wakonda’s mstituted 
order. The sky -was the abode of the sun, the 
stars, the winds, and the storm-cloud with its 
thunder and lightning, and to each village of that 
section was committed something regarded as 
symbolic of one of these manifestations. The 
earth, with its land and water, was the abode of 
the trees, grasses, and the various animals so 
closely allied to man and his needs, and to each 
village of that section was committed something 
typical or symbolic of one of these manifestations 
of life. In this way the tribal organization aimed 
at mirroring man’s environment, as ordained by 
Wakonda, and was primarily religious in character, 
and secondarily political in its function. The 
tribal rites were instituted to emphasize that 
whicli the tribal organization portrayed, and to 
provide means by which the people should together 
acknowledge the order inaugurated by Wakonda, 
of which man was a part. In these rites all the 
villages of the two sections had a share, aa well as 
the symbols committed to their keeping, so that 
the people, standing in the appointed order, with 
one voice appealed bo the invisible Wakonda for 
help to secure food, safety, and long life. 

A few words are necessary regarding the sym- 
bolic objects committed to the villages, as there 
has been considerable misconception of these and 
the Indian’s use of them. Each village, according 
to the section to which it belonged, had charge of 
one of these ^mbols. The term by which it was 
desx^ated in the Omaha language meant ‘that by 
whiSi they make themselves known as a people.’ 
It hs to this obj^eeb that the term ‘totem’ h^ 
been applied. The symbol, representing, as it 
did, one of the forms of life in the sky or on the 
earth, as created by Wakonda, had a sacred 
significance to the people of the village and held 
the central place in their ceremomes. It bound 
the people together by a sacred tie, made them 
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distiDLCtive among the other villages, and was 
link between them and the invisible Wakonda. 
The symbol belonging to a village was always 
nietai)huric*ally referred to in the name of the 
village, and also in the personal name ceremonially 
given to every child bom within the village. The 
symbol might be an animal (e.g,, the buflalo) or a 
force tho wind), and the people might be 

spoken of by the name of the symbol of their 
village tlie builalo people, or the wind j)eople). 
This form of speech never meant to imply that 
the people were descended from the bufialo or any 
other symbolic oliject. Certain articles w^ere 
legardeci as associated with the different symbols 
these were always treated with marked respect, 
and the people of a village never touched the 
articles associated with their own sacred symbol 

The tribal rites of the Omaha and cognates were 
composed of dramatio acts, the recitation of rituals, 
and the singing of ritualistic songs. In these are 
embodied the myths setting forth the genesis of 
man and his relation to nature. The storiesj 
symliols, and metapliors are often highly imagina- 
tive and not infrequently touched with poetic feel- 
ing. These formed a niinlms about the rites that 
both illiimmated and made elusive their meaning. 

In the tribal rites can be traced the gi'opings of 
the Indian *8 mind to find that power, greater than 
man, which was the source of visible nature, to 
discover a way for man to approach it and receive 
help from it, and to search for the meaning of the 
activities that were every wliere appjirent. The 
religious and social ideas developed through this 
search, ^tending through generations, as evidenced 
in the rituals, were gradually evolved and formu- 
lated in the tribal rites, \\ herein were clearly set 
forth the importance of the perpetuation of human 
life and the recognition that Wakonda is ever 
present in all things that surround man. 

There were no specially designated persons in the 
tribe whose duty was to teach religion or ethics, nor 
were there any succinct, practical commandments 
as to the beliefs or actions. Beligious and ethical 
teaching's weie embedded in the tribal and other 
rites. The duty of explanation and instruction 
to the lait 3 % concerning the meaning and the 
teaching of these rites, devolved on the thoughtful 
elders of the tribe, who generally belonged to 
those eligible for the office of keeper ana who 
formed a bind of hereditary priesthood. 

3 . Wakonda, — ^The t&nnwa^mSx is not modem 
and does not lend itself to analysis. It is distinct 
from the word meaning * spirit" and has nothing 
in common with it. Wakonda is not a synonym 
of * Great Spirit," of nature, or of an objective god, 
a being apart from nature. It is difficult to formu- 
late tlie native idea expressed in this word. The 
European mind demands a kind of intellectual 
crystallimtion of conceptions which is not essential 
to the Indian and which, wiien attempted, is apt 
to mwHfy the original meaning. Wakonda stands 
for the mysterious life-power permeating all natural 
forms and forces an<l all phases of mama conscious 
life, I’he idea of wakimda ia therefore funda- 
mental to the IndiaiPa relation to nature and to 
all living forms, including man. While the con- 
ception of loakonda may appear vague, certain 
anthrcipomorphlc attributes were ascribed to it, 
apprfjxmiating to a kind of personality. Besides 
the inslHfcence on truthfulness in word and deed, 
there were qualities involving pity and compassion, 
as shown in eertain rites. All experiences of life 
weie directed by mikonda^Si. belief that led to a 
kind of fatalism. 
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PLATO AND PLATONISM, —L Life.— 
Aristocles, known always in after life as Plato 
{IIXd 7 -(«;t'), was born at Athen.s ( 01 , as some say, at 
iEgina) on 26th or 27th May 427 B.c. ( 01 , as some 
say, 5 th or 6 th June 428 B.C.). He was w’ell born, 
his father, Arkton, being of the family of Codrus, 
and his mother, Perictione, or Fotone, of that of 
Bolon ; he was well bred ; he was well-to-do. In 
his youth he received the customary education in 
music and gymnastic, and he performed the usual 
military service. He is said to have had poetical 
aspiiations— dramatic, epic, lyric. In all proba- 
bility he looked forward to a political career. 
Having been in early yeais intiodueed to the 
Heiacleitean philosophy by Cratyhis, he became 
acquainted about 407 with Sociates, and hence- 
forward was one of his " familiars ’ or ‘ associates ’ 
(^raipoc). Presumably Plato shared Socrates’ 
political unorthodoxy ; that is to say, he was 
a ^moderate’ of the type of Theramenea, and, 
whilst he hfid no sympathy with Cntias and the 
extreme oligarchs, desired a stringent reform of 
the ‘unmixed deniociacy." Accordingly, he was 
one of those SSocratics who, on the death of their 
master in 399, withdrew from Athens and found 
a refuge with Eucleides at Megara. It is possible 
that Plato returned to Athens in or about 394. 
Then caine a time of travel, when he is said to 
have visited Egypt, Gyrene, Magna Gru^cia, and 
Sicily. At Syracuse he made acquaintance with 
Dion, and with Dion’s brother-in-law, the ‘tyrant’ 
Dionysius the Elder. It is said that Dionysius, 
taking offence at remarks made by Plato about 
the etiiics of tyranny, revenged himself by deliver- 
ing Plato to one Pollis, a Spartan diplomatist; 
that Pollis sold Plato in the market-place of 
/Egina, as though he were a prisoner taken in 
war; that Anniceris of Gyrene bought liim and 
set liim free ; that Plato’s friends proposed to 
repay to Anniceris the sum which he liad ex- 
pended ; and that, when Anniceris declined their 
offer, the money was spent in the purchase of the 
garden of Academua. Whatever may be thought 
of this curious story, Plato, when he returned 
to Athens about 387, established, first in the 
gymnasium of Academus and afterwards in the 
garden hard by, the school known henceforward to 
ail time as the Academy. Here he lived, thought, 
taught, and wrote. It may be conjectured tliat in 
the earlier days of the Academy Plato not only 
delivered formal lectures, but also gave personal 
instruction to his abler pupils, using his written 
dialogues as texts for catechetical teaching; and 
that he shared the common life of the school 
Hut there is reason to believe that in later years 
he delegated the personal teaching to others, and 
that towards the end of his life his public lectures 
were few and far between. In 367 he made a 
s^ond journey to Syracuse in the vain hope of 
winning the younger Dionysius to philosophy, 
and thus realizing his scheme of an ideal polity 
governed by a phuosopher-king. A third journey 
to Sicily in 361, having for its object the recon- 
ciliation of Dionysius with his uncle, Dion, was 
conepicuouBly unsuccessful Plato died at Athens 
in 347. 

2 . Writings. — In the of the emperor 
Tiberius the fipcammarian Thrasylus framed a 
canon of Platons writings, and included in it the 
Apology of SocrateSf which purports to represent 
the unpremeditated defence addressed by Hocratea 
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to his judges ; the EpUtUs^ a collection of letters 
supposed to hare been ’written by Plato to his 
Mends; and 34 dialogues on philosophical sub- 
jects. There has been, and there still is, con- 
troversy about the epistles, some thinking that all 
are genuine, others that some, and in particular 
vii. and viii,, are genuine, and others again (with 
whom the present writer ranges himself) that all 
are spurious. Doubts have been raised about 
certain of the 34 dialogues ; but no serious critic 
of the present day questions any of the more con- 
siderable of them. It is easy to see why Plato 
gave to his writings a conversational form. 
Socrates had held that the teacher should elicit 
and suggest rather than inculcate and dogmatize, 
and had therefore preferred spoken to written 
discourse, question and answer to continuous ex- 
position. Plato accepted his master’s principle ; 
and accordingly, though he deserted his example 
so far as to make use of writing, he was careful 
in so doing to imitate conversjition. In most of 
the dialogues Socrates is the chief speaker; but 
Plato’s Socrates is an idealized Socrates, who has 
an urbanity foreign to the Socrates of history, 
and he sometimes propounds physical and meta- 
physical doctrines which could not have found 
favour with a philosophical agnostic. In the 
Parmenid&s Socrates takes the second place; in 
the Soj)hi9f, the PoHticiis, and the Timceus he 
retires into the background ; and in the Laws he 
does not appear. The dialogues differ in structure, 
inasmuch as the conversation is sometimes written 
down in the w»ords of the supposed interlocutors ; 
sometimes is reported by X, who has taken part 
in the discussion or has been present at it ; once 
is reported by X, who heard the story from Y ; 
and once is reported by X, who heard it from Y, 
who heard it from Z. They differ also in literary 
character and treatment. Some are lively and 
dramatic ; some are eloquent and poetical ; some 
are severely dialectical. Though in general the 
conversational form is studiously maintained, 
there are upon occasion great stretches of con- 
tinuous discourse; and in particular there are 
imaginative interludes called myths which, 

malang no pretension to exactitude of statement, 
claim notwithstanding to be substantially true, 
and, ’where experience fails, to fill a gap by pro- 
visional hypotheses {PhcedOt 114 D). Thus, the 
making and the maintenance of the universe, pre- 
historic society, the day of judgment, and the 
future state are mythically described. In a word, i 
the myth is a profession of faith. ^ The intro- 1 
ductions prefixed to some of the dialogues and 
the description of the last hours of Socrates in 
the Phosdo are the very perfection of continuous 
narrative. The style is ^waya the best possible 
for the occasion ; for Platers harp has many 
string. 

3. The grouping of the dialogues.—Assuming 
that, when Plato began to write, the fundamentals 
of his system were already settled, and that ac- 
cordingly the order of the principal 'writings was 
determined hj the needs and the conveniences of 
exposition, Schleiermacher,^ the father of the 
modem study of Platonism, recognized^ three 
groups of dialogues ; elementaiy, transitional, 
and constructive. The Pheedrus, he thought, was 
the earliest of the dialogues; the B&pmliCf the 
TimcBuSi the CrUiaSf and the Laws were the latest. 
On the other hand, K. F. Hermann,® denying that 
the system came into existence full-grown, saw m 
the several dialogues the results and the evidence 
of Plato’s doctrinal development, and distinguished 
three periods of his literary activity : (1) the years 
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Immediately following the death of Socrates ; (2) 
the residence at Megara ; and (3) the years 
387-347. Subsequent inquirers, however much 
they differ in detail from one another and from 
Hermann, seem on the whole to agree in accepting 
his principle of interpretation. 

It 'svill be convenient to note, first, the principal 
points in which the critics are agreed; secondly, 
the principal points in which they differ. Tne 
Clitics are for the most part agreed in recogniz- 
ing a group of dialogues in which Plato, despite 
certain difierences of nomenclature and method, 
has not yet advanced beyond the Socratic stand- 

S oint ; and it is obvious to assign these to an early 
ate. Again, tradition ascribes to the Laws the 
last place ; and modern scholarship padiiy assents, 
adding that the Timceus and the Vritias come next 
before it. Further, on internal evidence it^ is 
obvious to suppose that certain dialogues which 
are critical of educational methods — Protagoras^ 
GorgiaSi Plicedrus^ Euthydemus, Symposium^ and 
iffewo— preceded the BepuUiCt in which Plato pro- 
pounds his o’wn educational theory. Thus far 
there is little disagreement. But there is an 
eager controversy about certain dialogues which 
have been described as * dialectical ’ or ‘ pro- 
fessorial,’ namely, the Parmenides ^ the Phileous^ 
the Thecetetus, the Sophist, and the Politicus, and 
about their relation to the Bepublie, some regard- 
ing them as dialectical exercises preparatory to 
the dogmatic teaching of that great dialogue, 
whilst others find in them a style later than that 
of the Bepublic, reasoned criticism of its meta- 
physical doctrine, and substantial contributions to 
a revised and reconstituted system. The present 
writer, who holds that the five dialogues called 
dialectical or professorial look back to^ the Pheedo 
and the BepubliOi forward to the Timceus, and 
together wim the Timceus represent Plato’s philo- 
sophical maturity, would arrange the principal 
dialogues in five groups corresponding to suc- 
cessive stages in Plato’s intellectual development, 
namely: (1) Socratic dialogues, (2) educational 
dialogues, (3) BepuUic, Pheedo, Cratylus, (4) pro- 
fessorial dialogues, Parmenides, Philehus, Them- 
tetus. Sophist, Politicus, together with Timmus, 
(6) Laws. An attempt must now be made to 
characterize these several stages of Plato’s intel- 
lectual development, and to show how the principal 
dialogues illustrate and elucidate them. 

4. The five stages of Plato’s intellectual de- 
velopment. — (1) TAe Socratic dialogues. — About 
the middle of the 5tli cent., say 460 B.C., the 
philosophers who sought knowledge for its o’wn 
sake were faced and bafiied by three questions : 
{a) What is being? {h) What is knowledge? (c) 
What is predication ? ; and, for the moment, philo- 
i sophical inquiry seemed to be at a standstill, 
Democritus indeed had not abandoned the attempt 
to provide a scientific cosmology and cosmogony ; 
and, towards the end of the century, the neo- 
Heracleitean Cratylus, recognizing that, if all 
things are in flux, there is nothing to be perceived, 
looked to etymology for evidence of something 
permanent underlying the perpetual process of 
phenomena. But Democritus oelonged to the 
past, and the etymological theory of Cratylus 
never established itself. Accordingly, in the 
latter half of the 6th cent. (460-400) the mam 
stream of thought set strongly in the direction of 
philosophical agnosticism, and the intellectual 
aspirations of central Greece found expression foi 
the most part in humanism^ — ^that is to say, the 
literary humanism of the Sophists and the ethical 
humanism of Sociates, Plato’s youthful study of 
Heracleitean flux had made him a philosophical 
agnostic ; for, even in early days, he must have 
recognized the futility of Cfratylus’s etymological 
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theory. He was fehea ready to receive and 
assimilate the positivism of Socrates; and for 
a time he found a refnge in dialectical theory and 
practice. But, whereas Socrates had seen in the 
stndy of ethical consistency a sufficient occupation 
for his energies and had rested in it, Plato, taking 
his departure from the logic of consistency, pro- 
ceeded to build upon it, first, a philosophy, 
secondly, a science, and, thirdly, a sociology. 
Moral error, Socrates had thought, is largely due 
to the misapplication of general terms which, once 
affixed to a person or an act — possibly in a moment 
of passion or prejudice — stand in the way of a 
sober and serious judgment. In order to guard 
against error of this sort, and to secure in the 
individual at any rate consistency of thought, 
and, in so far, consistency of speech and action, 
Socrates spent his life in seeking, and helping 
others to seek, ‘ the \vhat,* or the definition, of the 
words by which the moral quality of actions is 
described. This statement of the aim which 
Socrates had steadily pursued exactly describe.-* 
the end which Plato proposed to himself in the 
Socratie dialogues of his first period. But Socrates 
had talked, and Plato wrote. Consequently, 
whereas Socrates, wdio talked, having satisfied 
himself that the ^eyxos, or cross-examination, 
had made the hearer aware of his ignorance, 
might, and did, point the way to a definition, 
Plato, ivho wrote, if he was not to sacrifice the 
advantage of the elenctie stimulus, was obliged 
to stop short of dogmatic reconstruction. 

B.g.y in the Euthyphro Socrates invites his interlocutor to 
define * piety* or ‘holiness.* At first Euthyphro does not 
understand what Socrates means by a definition. Socrates 
explains Then Euthyphro propounds in sucjcession several 
definitions, and Socrates shows their insullficiency. Again and 
again confuted, but m no wise abashed, Euthsqihro pleads an 
engagement, and the dialogue ends. We may perhaps con- 
jecture that Plato intends to define piety or holiness as ‘ that 
part of justice which is concerned with the service of the 
gods* ; but, in order that the reader may be compelled to think 
for himself, Plato carefully refrains from formulating his 
result. 

The Platonic dialogue of this period is, then, an 
exercise in Boeiatic dialectic; but, whereas the 
destnictive process is set out at length, the con- 
structive proecKs is left to be supplied by the 
reader. Contrariwise, Xenophon, who, being 
apologist rather than educator, cares little for 
the and is chiefly anxious to justify his 

iii^teris morality, neglects the destructive process 
and dwells upon the constructive results. Besides 
the (piety), the Charmides (tem- 

perance), the Laches (courage), the Lysis (friend- 
ship), and tlie Lfipj^icis Mmor (beauty) are char- 
acteristic dialogues of the first or Socratie period. 
In this period Plato uses the terms ‘form’ (elSos) and 
‘ idea ’ (/^^a) to mean the characteristic or char- 
acteristics included in a Socratie definition, ue. 

‘ the one in the many,’ the element common to a 
plurality of things which we propose to call by the 
same name. But, inasmuch as the Socratie defini* 
tion of a term of morality or art dofjs not presume, 
either in or out of nature, any objective unity cor- 
responding to it, the ‘form’ or ‘idea’ has no 
separate existence, it is not n. In this 

stage, then, the forms or ideas are moral and 
aesthetic concepts framed by the individual in order 
that he may be con.sistent in thought, word, and 
deed, and that he and his interlocutor may not 
misunderstand one another- 
(2) The educational <UaXoguee,^Th^ dialogues of 
the second period show a notable advance upon 
the dialogues of the first both in their style ana in 
tfieir doctrine: in their style, for tiiey are more 
complex, more literary, and more dramatic; and 
in their doctrine, for Socrates, the protagonist, 
ropounds doctrines unknowm to the Bocret^ of 
istory, the Socrates of Xenophon, and the Socrates 


of Plato’s Socratie writings. These dialognes are 
primarily concerned with the criticism^ of earlier 
and contemporaneous theories of education. Thus 
the Protagoras brings the educational methods of 
Protagoras and the Sophists face to face with the 
educational method of Socrates ; the Gorgtas and 
the Fheedrus deal respectively with the moral and 
intellectual aspects of the forensic rhetoric of 
Gorgias and the political rhetoric of Isocrates ; the 
Meno criticizes the makeshift method of those 
who, despising systematic teaching, regarded the 
practical politician as the true educator ; the Enthy- 
demus caricatures the contempoiary eristic; and 
all these dialogues, together with the Bynxfosiuni^ 
whilst they demonstrate the superiority of Socratie 
dialectic to the current sopliistries, show a grow ing 
consciousness of its limitations and insufficiency. 
If education is to do what we expect of it, surely 
it should have for its basis, not personal consis- 
tency, but objective truth. Where, then, is truth 
to be found? Not in objects of sense, which are 
confessedly iinpeiTect, hut in the type or form 
with which we instinctively compare tliein. In the 
words of John Stuart Mill ; ^ 

* All the objects of sense are that which they are, in only an 
imperfect manner, and sugtfest to the mind a t^'pe of what 
they are, far nioie perfect than themsehes ; a “ feomethmj^ far 
more deeply interfused," which ej e has seen nor ear heard, 
but of which that which can be seen or heaid is an imperfect 
and often very distant resemblance. . . . What, then, could be 
more natural than to regard the types as real objects concealed 
from sense, but cognisable directly oy the mind? . . . The self- 
beautiful, the self-^ood, which not only were to all beautiful and 
good things as the ideal is to the actual, but united in themselves 
the separate pei lections of all the various kinds of beauty and 
goodness-must not they be realities in a far higher sense than 
the particulars which are within sensible cogui.^nance ? particu- 
lars which indeed are not realities : for there is no particular 
good or beautiful or just thing, which is not, m some case that 
may be supposed, unjust, evil, and unbeautiful.' 

This paragraph is not indeed what Mill meant it 
to be, a complete and final summary of Plato’s 
theory of ideas ; but it cannot be bettered as a 
statement of the imaginative speculation out of 
which that theory was afterwards to grow ; i.e. as 
a description of tlie process by ■which Plato arrived 
at the conception of a sole reality, eternal, immut- 
able, perfect, whereof perishable, mutable, imper- 
fect thing.s are, in the language of Goethe, no more 
than ‘ likeneases.’ 

^ Por the exposition of this imaginative specula- 
tion in its primitive and poetical form the Phnh 
rm and the Symposium are all-imjjortant. There 
are, we are told in the Fhcedms (247-260), certain 
real existences (^i^ws such as self- justice, 
self- temperance, self-knowledge, of whose tran- 
scendental perfection, revealed to us in a previous 
existence, we are reminded by their imperfect 
earthly counterparts. This rudimentary theory 
of being becomes a rudimentary theory of know- 
ledge when we are further told in the Sympodmn 
(210 A fir.) that the lover of beauty rises from the 
sight of persons, souls, and institutions, which are 
imperfectly beautiful, through the corresponding 
universal or Bocrafcic definition, to the knowledge 
of the eternally existent self-beautiful (aM d g<m 
xaU^). In a word, Plato postulates really existent 
unities, of which unities phenomenal pluralities are 
Imperfect likenesses, and supposes the really exist- 
ent unities to become known to us, through Bocratic 
definitions, by means of reminiscence {Avifipfim)* 
But he makes no attempt to explain how the im- 
perfectly beautiful |iarticular is related to the per- 
fect self-beautiful ; nor does he define the content 
of the world of ideast In this second period, then, 
the forms or ideas are moral and msthefcic unitiw, 
eternal, substantial, separately existent; but we 
are not told how their particulars parrieipate in 
them, nor what the things are which have Ideas 
corresponding to them. 

^ XHmrmims and IHmasiom I^ondon* Hi 848. 
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(3) The earlier theory of ideas, — And now, in a 
third period, taking his departure from the rudi- 
mentary conception of eternally existent unities, 
Plato proceeds to develop a systematic theoiy 
which shall afibrd answers to the three great 
questions. What is being?. What is knowledge?, 
What is predication ? Tliis systematic theory, the 
earlier theory of ideas, may be summed up in four 
propositions — a fundamental proposition and three 
supplementary articles. The fundamental proposi- 
tion is the pioposition already indicated in the 

oetical speculation of the second period, and 

enceforward steadfastly maintained : beside 
pluralities of jjhenomena, transient, mutable, im- 
perfect, which become, and are objects of opinion, 
there are unities, eternal, immutable, perfect, 
which really exist, and are objects of knowledge. 
The bupploinentary articles which convert the 
poetry of the Fhtedrus and the iSymposm7n into 
the pliilosoj)hy of the Bepiiblic^ the FhcedOi and 
the Uratylus are : {a) wherever a plurality of par- 
ticulars are called by the same name, there is a 
corresponding idea or form {jRejiuhhCj 596 A; cf. 
Fhmdo, 651)} ; thus there are now ideas, not merely 
of good, jnst, beautiful, but also of bad, unjust, 
unbeautiml ; of chairs and tables ; of fever ; of hot 
and cold ; in short, of every common term ; (6) it 
is the presence, immanence, communion {’irapovalay 
Koti^tapla) of the form or idea in the particular— or, 
in other words, it is the particular’s participation 
(fxiBe^Ls) in the idea — that makes particulars what 
they are {Fhcedo, 100 Bj cf. Mepublkt 476),* that 
is to say, a thing is beautiful because the idea of 
beauty is present in it a thing is unbeautiful 
because the idea of unbeautiful is present in it ; a 
thing is both beautiful and unbeautifui because 
both the ideas are piesent in itj (c) foremost of 
the ideas is the idea of good. 

‘ For,' 8ay« Soorates (Eepublic, 609 B), * just as the sun furnishes 
to the objects of sight not only their capacity for being seen, 
but also their generation, grouHih, and nutrition, even so the 
objects of knowledge derive from the good not only their caii- 
acity for being known, but also their existence and their reality, 
though the good is not reality, and is on the other side of it, 
transcending it in majesty and power.* 

With the help of these supplementary articles, 
the fundamental proposition becomes a theory of 
being, a theory 
dication. It is 
ideas are eternal, immutable unities. It is a theory 
of knowledge inasmuch as in the Bepuhlic (vi, ad 
fin,) Plato hopes to ascend from observed particu- 
lars through Soeratic delinitions to a definition of 
the self-good, and thus to convert provisional 
definitions of things into certified representations 
of ideas. It is a theory of predication inasmuch 
at it affords or seems to afford an answer to certain 
logical paradoxes which had sorely perplexed 
Plato’s contemporaries and for the moment himself. 
For, whereas the proposition * Likes cannot be un- 
like, nor unlikes like,’ which Zeno had regarded 
as a truth, seemed to his successors to cut at the 
root of ail predication, Plato in this stage conceived 
that, though the unities like and unlike cannot be 
affirmed the one of the other, a particular can be 
simultaneously like and unlike m the sense that 
the ideaa of like and unlike are simultaneously 
present in it. That this was the origin of the 
hypothesis of the particular’s participation 
in the idea is plainly aifirmecl in the Farmenid&s ; 
and it would seem that, when Plato wrote the 
Bepuhlic, he was not yet aware of the limitations 
and inconsistencies which were speedily to prove 
fatal to this, the earlier theory of ideas. 

(4) The later theory of ideas, — Plato’s fourth 
period, in which his philosophy reached its con- 
summation, is represented by six remarkable 
dialogues, of which three — Farmmides, Fhilebvs, 
and Tmums — are chiefly ontological, and three — 


of knowledge, and a theory of pre- 
a theory of being inasmuch as the 


Thecetetus, Sophist, and Politicus, or States^nan — 
are chiefly logical. In all of these, unmistakable 
references to the Bepuhlic and the Fhcedo show that 
Plato has now finally renounced the supplementary 
articles of the earlier theory of ideas ; but the 
critical or destructive element is especially con- 
spicuous in the Fa^'menides and the Fhilehus, 
which may he placed respectively first and second 
at the beginning of the series. The Thecetetus, the 
Sophist, and the Foliticus, which deal with the 
logical problems of the time and clear the way for 
the reconstruction of the system, naturally follow j 
cf. Aristotle’s statement {Metaphysics, A. vi.) that 
Plato’s theory of ideas, i,e, the later theory, rested 
upon a logic which was all his own. The series 
ends with the Timmis, which, if it does not formu- 
late a dogmatic ontology, at any rate lays the 
foundations of what E. D. Archer Hind has well 
called ‘a thorough-going idealism.’ Of each of 
these dialogues something must now be said. 

In the Far^nenides Plato takes up again the pro- 
position ‘ Likes cannot be unlike, nor unlikes like.’ 
Socrates, a mere stripling, disputes Zeno’s supposed 
truth, and maintains that the same thing may be 
at once like and unlike by reason of the immanence 
in it of the ideas of like and unlike, or, in othei 
words, by reason of the particular’s participation 
in those ideas. That is to say, he attempts to dis- 
pose of the contemporary paradox of piedication 
by an appeal to the characteristic doctrine of the 
Bepuhlic and the Phcedo, Hei eupon Parmenides — 
not the Parmenides of history, but an anachronistic 
Parmenides ; in fact, Plato himself in the fullness 
of his powers — intervenes, and shows {a) that, 
whereas by assumption the idea is a unity (for 
otherwise the difficulties which beset the particular 
would beset the idea also), if two or more things 
are called by the name of the idea in virtue of 
their common participation in it, the unity of the 
immanent idea is sacrificed, either by multiplica- 
tion or by division, in the world of sense [Par- 
menides, 130 E ft* ) ; (5) that, if without participation 
in the idea there is no predication, the unity of 
the idea is sacrificed in the world of ideas ; for the 
particular man and the idea of man are both called 
man, and by assumption this common piedication 
implies the existence of a secondary idea of man, 
and so on ad infinitum (131 E, 132 D ) ; (c) that the 
theory of the Bepuhlic and the Phcedo does not 
explain how the idea, which is a unity, can be the 
subject of I predication ; for by assumption the 
subject of predication is not a unity, but a complex 
or bundle of ideas (1290, E) ; [d) that the dogma 
* Every common term has an idea coi responding to 
it’ conflicts with the theory of the idea’s perfection 
(130 C) ; (e) that, while without ideas there can be 
no knowledge, the unconditioned idea can no more 
be apprehended by man than the conditioned pheno- 
menon can be apprehended by God ( 134 A ff. }. That 
is to say, the theory of immanence, by which Plato 
in the earlier time had sought to explain the sup- 
posed paradox of the one thing and its many 
predicates, involves another paradox, the paradox 
of the one idea and its many particulars ,* and it 
will be necessary for us, if we are to attempt a 
reconstruction of the theory of being, to provide a 
new solution of the paradox of diverse attributions. 
For this new solution, so far as relations are con- 
cerned, we must look to the latter part of the 
dialogue. Here, at the instance of ithe other two, 
Parmenides proceeds to investigate his own doctrine 
of the existence of the one ; out he extends thfe 
scope of the inquiry so that it shall take account 
of the antithesis of the one and the many whether 
that one or that many is supposed to be or not to 
be, and not only as the antithesis was understood 
by himself and by Zeno, but also as it was inter- 
preted by their successors, and in particular by 
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Plato himself both in liis earlier theory and in his 
later. In the course of the inquiry the antithesis 
of the one and the others, i.e. of the one thing and 
its many attributions, is brought before us in eight 
^potheses ; and in each case we ask ourselves, 
now does this particular hypothesis deal with the 
paradox of likeness and unlikeness ? Does it reeog- 
nize that the same thing can be like and unlike, 
old and young, and so forth, in which case cogni- 
tion of some sort is possible? Or does it deny 
these attributes, and thus bring philosophy to a 
deadlock ? The eight hypotheses and their results 
may be briefly stated as follows ; 

(i.) If the One is one, that is to sa3% in a strict sense a unity, 
the attributes like and unlike, great and small, resting and 
moving, old and young, etc., cannot be predicated of the One, 
and there can be neither knowledge nor sensation, nor opinion 
of it. 

(ii.) If the One participates in existence and, through a finite 
many (TroXXd), becomes an infinite many (dreipa), diverse predi- 
cates such as like and unlike, etc., can be athmied and denied 
of the One m its relations to Itself and to the others ; and the 
One can be knovvm, opined, perceived. 

(lii.) If the One is, and, through a finite many, an infinite 
many can be conjoined in the One, diverge predicates such as 
like and unlike, etc., can be affirmed of the others in relation 
to themselves and to one another. 

(iv.) If the One is, but, inasmuch as there is no finite plurality 
to mediate between the others and the One, the others are 
wholly dissociated from the One, diverse predicates such as 
like and unlike, etc., cannot be affirmed of the others. 

(v.) If the One is nob, i.e. if the One is negatively determined 
hv its otherness from what is, diverse predicates huch as like 
a'.d unlike may be affirmed about the One and it can be known. 

(vi.) If the One is not, i.e. if the One is absolutely nou-exiat- 
ent, diverse predicates cannot be affirmed about it, and it 
cannot be known. 

(i ii.) If the Cue is not, and j'et there are others— £ a things 
otiier than one another— the others may have the semblance of 
grouping, even if there is no finite plurality to determine the 
Lrroiips, and in this way diverse predicates may be affirmed of 
the phenomenal others, and opinion, though not knowledge, is 
possible thereof. 

(viii.) If the One is not, and there is no semblance of grouping, 
the others being no more than disconnected particulars, diverse 
predicates cannot be affirmed of them. 

Now of these eight hypotheses four, nameljr i., 
iv., vi., viii., give negative results only ; that is to 
say, there can be neither predication nor knowledge 
either of the One or of the others as here described. 
But (a) of the One and the others as conceived in 
ii. and iii. , where the Unite many mediates between 
the unity and infinite plurality, and (6) of the One 
of V., wiiieli is negatively determined, there may 
be predication and knowledge, and (c) vii. permits 
qualified predication and opinion in the region of 
sense. Accordingly, we shall fiind that ii. and iii 
are the foundation of thePAi?e6t^^ and the TimmiSf 
and that v. and vii. find a place in the three logical 
dialogues, ThecBtetus, Sophutj and FoUtiem., In a 
word, the Parmenides not only rejects the earlier 
theory of ideas, but also maps out the later. 
And this is not all. Prom the eight hypotheses 
Parmenides draws the enigmatical conclusion : 

‘ Wliether One exists or does not exist, both One end the 
others are, and are not, all things in all ways, and appear to 
be, and do not appear to be, all things in all ways, both In 
relation to themselves and in relation to one another.^ 

This summary of the eiglit hypotheses is Plato’s 
resolution of the paradox of likeness and unlike- 
ness. For he has shown practically in many 

S irtieular instances that, w^h ether we suppose the 
ne to be existent or to be non-e.xistent, and ho-w- 
soever -we conceive it, we can affirm and deny, of 
it and of them, in Us mid their relations to itself 
and to themselves^ diverse predicates such as like 
and unlike, resting and moving, small and great, 
etc. Thus, when we affi rm diverse predicates of any 
thing, there is no inconsistency such as Antisthenes 
had supposed ; because what ia affirmed or denied 
is always a relation^ and the same thing can be 
like in one relation and unlike in another. And 
this resohition of the contemporary difficulty 
carries with it an important corollary j it is now 
open to ua to expunge relations from the list of the 
and in this way to ^cape, so far as relations 


are concerned, from the paradox of the multiplica- 
tion or the division of the idea. Or, if we prefer 
still to recognize etSv of relations, cli.stinguishing 
between etdy which are a^ra xafi’ aurd and ddn which 
are not aM ai>rd, we may relegate eUyi of 
relations to the latter class. 

But again, as has been said, the Parmenides 
aflbrds hints for reconstruction : (1) the second and 
third hypotheses show that, if exact pre<lication 
and knowledge are to be poi^-sible, a finite plurality 
must needs intervene between unity and infinite 
plurality; i.e., as is affiimed in the Philebus^ a 
finite number of kinds must needs intervene be- 
tween the unity of existence and the infinity of 
particulars ; (2) from the fifth hypothesis we learn 
xvhat is shown at lengtii in the ^Sophist^ that a 
member or members of the finite plurality can be 
negatively described ; (3) the seventh hypothesis 
shows that, wdiere there is no finite plurality, 
there may still be a finity of apparent, artificial 
groups, by which inexact predication, and opinion, 
but not knowledge, become possible. It Avould 
seem, then, that the w^hich some 

have regarded as a dialectical exercise prepara- 
tory to the Bepuhlic, and most have deliberately 
neglected — nob only disposes of the earlier doctrine, 
and maps out the later, but also announces that 
'withdrawal of ideas of relation which Aristotle 
plainly regarded as a notable characteristic of 
Plato’s maturity {Met. A. ix. 990^ 16). 

The work of reconstruction begun in the Par- 
menides is continued in the Philehiis. Here Socrates 
reverts to the question propounded in Republic^ vi. 
605 A ff.. What is the summum honm)i*t Is it 
pleasure ? Is it intelligence ? This ethical question 
IS quickly and summarily disposed of: the chief 
good of man is a mixed life of intelligence and 
pure pleasure* But a new question, wider in its 
scope, arises out of it and takes its place. What 
is it that makes the mixed life, or anything else, 
good ? In the Bepuhlic and the Pheedo Plato had 
made answer : ‘ A thing is good because, side by 
.side with the constitutive idea, the idea of good, 
the aM dya&bpj is present in it.’ But in the 
interval the theory of the immanent idea has been 
discredited, ami now in the Philehus we start ane'W 
from the dogma foreshadowed in the second and 
third hypotheses of the Parmenides i ‘ All things 
which are or exist in our universe are combinations 
of dniiy (Tr^pay), and indefinite* (dweipta); and we 
call them good or bad according as they approxi- 
mate to, or diverge from, the ripat txovra, their 
constitutive ideas. Whence it would seem (1) 
that, inasmuch as the particular is good by reason 
of its approximation to its formative idea, the 
intervention of the idea of good Is no longer re- 
quired to account for the particular’s excellence, 
and (2) that, inasmuch as particulars approximate 
to, and diverge from, their respective ideas, the 
particular wntates the idea and no longer 

partieijiates in it Incidentally ft appears 

that we no longer need ideas of ‘ hot ^ and 
inasmuch aa these qualities are divergences from 
an indiilerence point which is neither tiie one nor 
the other. 

The Themtetm, the Sophist^ and the Htatesman 
are a tiilop-, not only in the sense that the con- 
veimtion begun in the first of the three is continued 
in the other two, but also inasmuch m the S<mhkt 
and the Statmmn, though ostensibly they dmuas 
a new question, Are sophist, statesman, and 
philosopher one, two, or three t, resume and dis- 
pose of the question left unanswered in the Them- 
ietm, What m knowledge ? 

According to Aristotle (Met. A. vi. 9B7^ 32), 
Plato, who in early years had been the pupil of the 
Heracleitean Cratylus, was true in later life to 
the Heracleitean principle, ‘AH aensifales are in 
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flux and therefore cannot be known,’ whence he 
inferred the existence of things other than sensibles, 
and these things he called foryns or ideas. The 
Themtetus is Plato’s justilieation of the Heracleitean 
principle; and, if the corollary is not explicitly 
lormnlated, at any rate the way to it is made 
lain. Knowledge, we find, is not sensation, which 
as sensibles for its object ; nor is it true opinion, 
opinion being judgment alx>ut sensibles ; nor is it 
true opinion supported by a definition, Socratic or 
otherwise. Hence, if there is to be any knowledge 
— and Plato does not despair — there must be things 
other than sensibles, and such aie the ideas, which, 
in the second and thiid hypotheses of the Pc&r- 
meyiideSi mediate between the unity of being and 
the infinity of particulars. 

In the Hop hist an<l the Statesman the inter* 
locutois of the Themtetus together with an Ele«atic 
sti anger, who now appears for the first time, 
discuss the question, ‘Are sophist, statesman, 
and philosopher one, two, or three ? and come to 
the conclusion that the true statesman is identical 
with the philosopher, and the mere politician 
identical with the sophist. Thus in our searcli for 
tile sophist we stumble upon the philosopher 
(2o3C); and it is therefore unnecessary either to 
.suppose that a dialogue about ‘the philosopher’ 
was planned but remained univritten, or to find a 
‘philosopher’ in one of the extant dialogues. 
Incidentally, ^ the definition of the T>hilosoi>her 
carries with it a definition of knoAvledge, and in 
this way the Sophist^ hereafter to be supplemented 
by the Statesman^ resumes the discussion raised 
and dropped in the TJmmtetm, and the unity of the 
trilogy 18 assured. 

In the search for a definition of ‘ sophist ’ the 
Eleate finds himself obliged ‘in violation of the 
principle of our father Parmenides,’ to attribute 
existence to the non-existent or non-ent. An 
investigation of the non-ent (M thus becomes 
necessary ; and, as in the Farmenid^ the investiga- 
tion of the existent unity involves that of unity 
which is non-existent, so here the study of the non- 
ent involves that of the ent also. In the investiga- 
tion of the two taken together the following dis- 
(soveries are made t (1) beside at^rci xaff* 
w'hich are incommunicable, incapable of being pre- 
dicated of one another, there are yipn or etdij, not 
aM KaO’ aM, which communicate, some Avithin 
narrow limits, others generally but not universally, 
sucli as ‘rest’ (vTdcrts) and motion (xb7?£rts), and 
others, again, universally, namely ent fsarne 
{raMp)i other {$dT€pop) ; ( 2 ) there is no airb kclO* 
fXhos of sophist; (3) the function of dialectic 
is classification according to kinds (rd rnrh y4p7f 
diatpeiff0at)^ whereby we are preserved from thinking 
that wliich is the same ditlerent or that which is 
ilifierent the same ; and he who can thus classify 
is the philosopher whom we seek ; (4) ent (fiv) and 
non-ent {fiii are intercommunicable, if by non- 
ent we mean, not that which is contraiy i^pavrtop) 
to ent, but that which is difierent {^r^pop) from it, 
and accordingly fdya and M may he m 
truly existent as pdya and mX6p (cf. the fifth 
hypothesis of the Parmenides^ and ct. JRepuhliCi v. 
aa fin. ) ; (5) the troubles of contemporary logic 
principally depend upon misunderstandings in 
regard to the negative. The merits of this great 
dialogue cannot be exaggerated* 

The method of division {diodp&ns) announced in 
the Sophist is developed and illustrated in the 
Statesman {roXmx(is). Division is indeed no new 
thing; but the use now to be made of it is novel 
and important. In the FhiUhm (10 B) Socrates 
professes himself enamoured of it, though it has 
oftm left him stranded; and as early as the 
Fhmdrm (263 A) he has employed it in framing 
■Socratic definitions with a view to eonsisteney in 




the use of debatable terms {dpi(f>L<r^7}TTf)0'Lfia) such as 
just, unjust ; in other words, in making artificial 
gioups Avhere nature does not give us definite 
kinds. In the Sophist^ when we seek definitions of 
d(nra\ie\mKi) and (rotpicrriKhi and even in th e Statesman ^ 
when the stranger starts upon his inquiry, division 
has no more ambitious aim than opLoKoyla. But at 
261 Dfi'., and especially at 266 A fi., we find our- 
selves applying it to animal kinds with a view to 
the discovery of incorporeal aM Kad' aira e%. 
That is to say, dialpeo-is is now used, not with a 
view to the creation of artificial gioups in the 
region of but as a means of aseei- 

taining the likenesses and the unlikenesses of 
natme’s fixities, the Kad* airrh etdri. In other 
Avords, the natural types, or aira sad* aM eidr}, are 
the proper objects ot knowledge, and wdiat can 
be known about them is their mutual resemblances 
and difierences. And, when it is understood that 
the end of dLalp^a-is is now the determination of 
the affinities of etSu], and not a mere definition 
‘ per genus et difierentias ’ of a single etdos, certain 
precepts here added and exemplified become for 
the first time intelligible. E.g.^ the longer dicho- 
tomy is, as such, the better, because we obtain by 
it fuller information about an 4m<TTr}r6p. We have 
then heie the foundation of the classificatory 
science Avhich was for a time to play so great a part 
in the Academy. The latter part of the dialogue 
prepares the way for the reconstituted sociology of 
Plato’s fifth peiiod. 

The Ttmcem is the keystone of the later theory 
of ideas. Here, in a cosmogonical myth, Plato 
shows that the universe, as Ave know it under con- 
ditions of time and space, may be conceived as 
the thoughts of universal mind together Avith the 
thoughts of those thoughts. The ideas are the 
thoughts of God {poiifiara ^eoC), or, in other Avoids, 
the laAvs of universal mind’s thinking. But, 
Avhereas universal mind, the subject, thinks a 
plurality of thoughts, it thinks those thoughts, 
its objects, in space; and, in so far as it thinks 
them under spacial conditions, it thinks them 
in terms of certain regular geometrical figures — 
pyramid, octahedron, eikosahedron, cube — and 
these regular geometrical figures are respectively 
the ideas of fire, air, Avater, earth, the elements 
Avhich go to make (u) the body of the universe, (6) the 
bodies of the stars, which are the first- bom thoughts 
of creative mind, and {e} the bodies of the animals 
and vegetables, which creative mind thinks, not 
directly as it thinks the stars, but indirectly 
through the minds of the stars, its first-born 
thoughts ; and, whereas God, or mind, the creator, 
thinks humanity or caninity, as an eternal unity, 
the stars. His first-born thoughts, when they think 
humanity or caninity corporealized under spacial 
conditions, conceive it, not as an eternal unity, hut 
as a transient plurality. Thus particular men or 
dogs are, as it were, reflexions of the idea of man or 
dog, invested Avith bodily form under conditions of 
time and space ; and in this way, in virtue of the 
hypothesis that ‘ that which superior mind conceives 
as a subjective thought is perceived by inferior 
mind, however imperfectly, as an objective thing,’ 
Plato is able to sfiow, at any rate, the possibility 
of expressing in terms of mind the materiality and 
the externality of things. And these results carry 
with them an important corollary, If particular 
men and particular dogs owe their respective 
existences to eternal, immutable ideas of man and 
dog, it should be possible for us — even if we cannot 
apprehend those ideas — to study by the method of 
division (dialpeira) announced in the Sophist and the 
Statesman the ’bodily resemblances and dilferencea 
of natural kinds. In a word, the proper function 
of the man of science is the study of classificatory 
zoology and botany, because in these subjects the 
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ideas of the respective animals and vegetables 
assure us of the existence of natural kinds. On 
the other hand, where there are no ideas^ and 
therefore no determinate natural kinds, though we 
may * study the subject as a recreation, and derive 
from it a sober and sensible amusement (59 C)/ there 
can be no exact science. £'.y., mineralogy, inas- 
much as the several minerals are irregular, indeter- 
minate, combinations of the four simple bodies, 
combinations winch are not delinitely marked oft’ 
from one another by nature, is not an exact science. 
Nevertheless it would seem that Plato by no 
means con lined his attention to the exact sciences, 
the sciences founded upon ideas ; for in the latter 
part of the Timcetis he has much to say both about 
inexact sciences, such as mineralogy, and about 
the parts and oigans of the body and their several 
functions. His pronouncements on these subjects 
are highly speculative ; but, as indications of his 
scientific aims, they are by no means unimportant. 

We may now tabulate the later theory of ideas 
with a view to a eompaiison of its supplementary 
articles with those of the earlier theory. The 
fundamental proposition is siill— as it has been 
ever since Plato freed himself from Bocratic 
limitations — ‘ Beside pluralities of phenomena, 
transient, mutable, imperfect, which come into 
being, and are objects of opinion, there are unities, 
eternal, immutable, perfect, which really exist, 
and are objects of knowledge.* 

The supplementary articles aie as follows : {a) 
there are substantive, self-exhtent ideas {ai>ra Kad' 
aM etd-}]) of the universe ; of fire, air, Tvafcer, 
earth; of the several stars; and of the several 
animal and vegetable species ; but of nothing else. 
[h) It is not the idea’s immanence in particulars, but 
the imitation or reflexion of the idea in matter — 
i.e. in space— that brings particulars into existence 
and makes them what they are. (c) Unity = mind 
= good- God is the cause, the sole cause, of all 
things ; it is the cause of the ideas, of particulars, 
and even of its own correlative — plurality — space 
= evil = necessity, {d) The ideas are the thoughts 
of the sole cause, namely, unity or mind, (e) 
Infinite mind develops within itself a complete 
universe of thoughts, primary and set'ondary ; and 
this universe of thoughts, as seen from witlun by 
a finite intelligence included in it, is our universe 
of things. 

In this stage, then, the forma or ideas are 
unities from whicli nature’s fixities— the universe, 
the four simple bodies, the stars, and the animal 
and vegetable kinds — are respectively derived; 
they are substantial and eternal; they are the 
thoughts of universal mind ; they are not immanent 
in particulars, hut are imitated or reflected as 
particulars in space. 

(5) Tke We now come to the fifth period 

of Plato’s philosophical and literary activity. 
Having given to his xrietaphysie its final shape, 
and having shoivn how, through the doctrine of 
natural kinds, it aftbrds a foundation for the 
scientific study of animal and vegetable species, 
Plato leaves to his nephew Speusii^pus the direction 
of the biological studies of the school, and himself, 
reverting to ethics and sociology, revises his 
earlier conclusions about those subjects from the 
standpoint of his later philosophy. When he 
wrote the liepuhUe, he had hoped to attain through 
the self-good to the knowkdtge of the ideas, and 
thus to establish a * philosophical morality.’ If 
man could know the seif-good and the ideal virtues 
which spring from it, he would no longer— except 
in early years when he had not yet complete hb 
education— require that ‘ popular and civic virtue ’ 
which society artificially builds up by means of 
rewards and punislnnents; the knowledge of the 
self-good would be his one and only end and hb 


exceeding great reward. Bucli had been Plato’s 
aspiration when in a hurst of enthusiasm he wrote 
the lUpiihlic. But since that time he had become 
aware of the limitations of liiiman nature. Man 
cannot know the self-good; and, what is more, 
inasmuch as man has a bodily nature, tlie self-good 
and the human good are not identical. This being 
so, we cannot dispense with * popular and civic 
morality,’ and it becomes necessary to do what we 
can to strengthen and improve it. Hence, whereas 
in the Republic he plans a constitution and pro- 
vides for its maintenance, but commits to his tiained 
magistrates all the resx)onsibilities of administra- 
tion, in the Laws^ recognizing that under existing 
conditions legislation is indispensable, he seeks to 
provide for the guidance ot his countrymen a 
complete code of enactments. In this remarkable 
treatise Plato leaves metaphysic and science behind 
him ; but there is one metaphy.sical prunounce- 
nient, and at first sight it flagiantly conflicts w’ith 
the teaching of the Tmeeus, Wlieieas in that dia- 
logue Plato claims to hav (3 found in universal ninid 
the one and only cause of the infinite variety of 
things, here, in the Laios (896 E), he confidently 
affirms that there are two world-souls, the one 
beneficent, the other maleficent — God and devil. 
The truth is ^ that, writing popularly, he stops 
short of his final analysis. The good world -^oul 
and the bad world-soul of the Laws are the provi- 
dence {wpbvoLa) and the necessity {d.v6,yKTi) of tiie 
TimcBus ; and the fact that in the unmetapftiy.sical 
La^as Plato rests in the j>enultimate duah^m of the 
great metaphysical dialogue is no reason for sup- 
posing that he had abandoned his ultimate henism, 
Never perhaps was any other pliilosopiier aa 
progressive as Plato. In his early years he Imd 
stinlied the two philosophies whicii were after- 
■wards to be the foundations of his own system— 
tile Heraeleitean theory of flux and the Bocratic 
doctrine of ethical universals. In the first period 
of hib independent thought he attem]>ted no more 
than to carry on by written discoiir.se the oral 
teaching of his master and thus to .secure a greater 
consistency in the use of those terms of morality 
w liidi iiave so gieat an influence upon actions. In 
the second, noting that, in moral and lesthetic 
practice, we find ourseives perpetually referrin|^ to 
an ideal standard, lie conceives that in a prevmua 
existence %ve have known certain suprasensual 
realities such a .8 goodness, beauty, and justice, of 
which their counterparts in tliis world imper- 
fectly remind us. In the third, bewildered by 
Zcno\ axiom that likes cannot he unlike, nor 
unlikes like, he assumes that for every predicate 
there is a suprabensual reality, and that this 
suprasensual reality, tliough separately existent 
and a unity, is present in every particular which 
bears the same name. In the fourth, having in 
the interval realized that things w'hich are like in 
one relation may be unlike in another, and having 
disposed of other logical dftfieulties of the time, 
Plato now postulates ideas only where he finds 
fixities in nature* Huch fixities are the universe 
itself, the four so-called simple bodies, the stars, 
and the animal and vegetable kimls. These are 
natural fixities because they derive their existence 
from the ideas, which are the etenial immutable 
thoughts of universal mind. Universal mind is 
the sole cause of the universe and all that is in it. 
In the fifth pmod, having learnt to limit his 
intellectual aspirations, Plato revises and supple- 
ments the sociological schemes of his third period. 

5 . Ethical teaching.— Plato’s ethical teaching 
can hardly he called systematic. In his first period 
he is a Bocratic, pure and simple. In his second 
he indicates, hut does not develop, the theory of 
ideas upon which he at that time lumped to build a 
transcendental ethic. In the third, if we look to 
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fehe Republic for a positive nioiality, we find our- 
selves disappointed ; for this great treatise, in which 
Plato discusses the well-being of the state and the 
well-being of the individual, merges ethic in 
education, and makes the educated man a law to 
himself and to his inferiors. In the fourth period 
the Pldlebus and the Statesman do something to 
correlate the earlier morality ^vith the later theory 
of ideas. Finally, the Latvs is written, not from 
the standpoint of the professional moralist, but 
from that of the legislator, who, reco<jnizing the 
importance of political institutions and the value 
of rewards and punishments, endeavours to improve 
the contempoiaiy methods. See, further, art. 
Ethics and Moeality (Greek), § 12 . 

6. The school of Plato.—It has been seen that 
Plato in his maturity was not only philosopher 
but also man of science. That is to say, the meta- 
physical theory of ideas carried with it the physical 
theory of natural kindvS and thus provided a basis 
for tlie (dassiiicatory sciences of zoology and 
botany. I hit the tM o th eories were not inseparable. 
Plato’s nephew, Speusippus, who in 347 succeeded 
him as head of tne school, resteil his biological 
researches upon the theory of kinds, while he 
rejected the theory of ideas as a superfluous hypo- 
thesis. Aristotle, while he impatiently and per- 
emptorily dismissed the theory of ideas, was 
careful to reconstitute the theory of kinds, taking 
his depai tore from the two principles ovdh dreXh 
TOiet i) <pvaas and dyOpwiros dt/Opuj-froy yevy^, Xeno- 
crates, indeed, who succeeded Hpeiisippus in 339-— 
a moralist rather than a metajdijsician— attempted 
to maintain the idealist tradition ; but his arith- 
metical interpretation of the phrase ‘ideal number’ 
shows a strange misconception of his master’s 
teaching. Polemo, who followed Xenociates in 
314, took definitely the ethical direction. With 
Crates, wlio succeeded Polemo in 270, the so-called 
Old Academy ended. Platonism, i,e. the idealism 
nj)on which Plato rested the theory of kinds, 
ceased to be a living force when Plato died. For 
the Kulisequenfc history of the school see art. 
Academy. 
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PLAY.- 

(Mental). 


-See Deama, Games, Beyelopmsnt 


PLEASURE.--Both pleasure and pain are too 
well knou n to require deficription and too clernenbal 
to admit of analysis. They are experiences which 
are co-extensive with all other forms of mental life 


— sensations, images, memories, reasonings, will- 
ings, emotions, all being ca]iahle of taking on these 
pleasant or unpleasant colourings, although all, 
apjiaiently, except perhai^s the last, are able to 
exist in a neutral phase. Yet in spite of the 
familiarity and prominence of these states, both in 
daily life and in ethical controversy, the moie 
exact determination of their nature is one of the 
most confused problems in modern psychology. 
As a problem it was seriously consideied by Plato 
and by Aristotle, but it was not until the intellect- 
ual ist tradition had been questioned by Rousseau, 
and interest in the more inarticulate phases of 
mental life had been quickened by evolutionary 
biology, that the feelings were made objects of 
exact investigation. Within the last twenty years, 
however, much has been done, and, while it is im- 
possible to say that conclusions have been estab- 
lished, it is at least true that many facts have been 
delei mined and alternative theories defined. 

1. The term ‘pleasure ’ itself has been recognized 
as too ambiguous for technical use, and there has 
developed a tendency to substitute for it ‘ agree- 
ableness ’ or ‘ pleasantness,’ and to include both it 
and its opposite, pain or unpleasantness, under 
the common term ‘ affection ’ as denoting the non- 
cognitive aspect of mental life. Pleasantness and 
unpletr-antness would thus be recognized as affec- 
tive phases of mental complexes into wdiieli any 
of the other elements or phases might enter. For 
tiiosa complexes in whicn the aflective phase is 
most prominent or characteristic the term ‘ feel- 

I ing’ lias been suggested, as the feelings of gladness 
or depression. Pleasure, in popular usage, is gener- 
ally identified with one of these complex piocesses 
of feeling and not with the abstract aflective phase 
of pleasantness. It is the whole process of eating 
a good dinner or of enjoying a reunion that is called 
a ‘pleasure.’ Mucli of the confusion in ethical 
discussions of the good has arisen from failure to 
make this distinction between pleasure as affective 
tone and as complex feeling, the value recognized 
by common sense in the latter being identifled by 
hedoni.'stic theory with the former. 

2. The historic problem of quality of pleasure 
also has light tliroivn upon it by this distinction. 
John Stuart Mill’s revival of the Platonic doctrine 
of differences of kind in pleasures involves the 
failure to make this analysis into pleasantness and 
pleasant object, with the consequent apparent 
ascription to the one of the moral worth found in 
the other, the differences in the pleasures of the 
fool and Socrates lying not in the affective element 
but in the total feeling. So, too, the common 
popular classification into higlier and lower kinds 
of pleasure is really a distinction between higher 
and lower forms of experience as a complex whole 
rather than between kinds of pleasantness as 
such. 

Yet, even on the basis of this analysis, modern 
psychology is not a unit as to the quality of affec- 
tion. Wundt insists upon a threefold distinction 

xvi thin affection itself —upon three pairs of opposites : 
pleasantness and unpleasantness, excitement and 
depression, tension and relaxation. Within each 
of these pairs, again, he recognizes an indefinite 
number of qualitatively distinct affective elements. 
This tri-dimensional theory of feeling involves the 
concept of pleasure mainly so far as concerns the 
recognition of varieties of pleasantness and un- 
pleasantness, although undoubtedly much of what 
popular consciousness includes in pleasui'e, would, 
under this theory, be assignable to excitement^oi 
relaxation. In his main contention for the gi’eater 
complexity of the affections Royce agrees with 
Wundt, though seeing his way as yet to the re- 
cognition of only two antagonistic lines of dmer- 
— pleasantness and unpleasantness, restless- 
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ness and quiescence, with their included minor 
dist-inctions. 

On the other side are those who recognize only 
two antagonistic aspects of affection — pleasantness 
and unpleasantness — analyzing the other two 
dimensions into organic and muscular sensations. 
Certainly, when we have eliminated our sensations 
of muscular strain, the feeling of tension vanishes, 
and, equally, excitement seems to have little mean- 
ing apart fiom sensation*^ uf tension and leapiration 
and consciousness ot lapuhty in the flow of ideas. 
On the whole, the dual theory seems to have the 
weight of testhnony, both lay and expert, in its 
favour. 

Incidentally, it may be remarked that the un- 

E leasantness recognized in this analysis is not to 
e identified with the sensation of organic pain, 
which, while usually existing m an extremely un- 
pleasant complex, may yet, when of slight intensity, 
have the pleasantness of inteiest. 

The question as to whether pleasantness itself 
admits of qualitative diffeiences is not to be 
answered with any poaitiveness. Introspection 
gives varying testimony on the point, and whexeas, 
fl we assume that tlie phases of affection correspond 
to a general central process, are inclined to 
expect only differences of degiee, when we also 
assume that every element in a complex varies 
with the cimngea in the total complex, we tend to 
look for qualitative differences in pleasantness 
according as the total process varies. Certainly 
the bnrilen of proof seems to rest heavily on those 
who affirm such dilferenees in (jiiality, 

5. As to the psychological status of pleasure — 
its place among other mental processes — three 
theories hold the field. 

(1) The. (puditahm theory {Stout, Marshall). — 
Pleasure and pain are general qualities or attributes 
of mental process, either of which may be attached 
to any mental element. The term ‘quality* is 
here explained as used in the same sense as when 
applied to intensity as a quality of sensation. 
Pleasantness thus lias no substaxitive standing, but 
is aIway^ pleasantness of smnetluiig, just as in- 
tensity never exists by itself but always as an 
essential attribute of anotlier state. 

(2) The misattonal theory (Stumpf).— Pleasure 
and pain are sensations of the organic type. 
Pleasure is a diffused sensation of tickling 01 a 
weak sensation of lust. If pleasure a mere 
attribute of sensation, it \\t»uid not Itself have 
attxibutessueh as intensity anti duration, nor wmuld 
a sensation persist in the absence of its attributes 
as is the ca.se relative to pleasure and pain. 

(3) 'The affective element theory (Titcliener).— 
PleasHure and pain are the two phases of a simple 
affective ])rocess which forms one of the two de- 
meniary constituents of mental life, if we group 
sensation and image toget her a.s the second. X fi'ee- 
tion is similar to sensation in posseasing quality, 
intensity, duration, but it lacK.s clearness, and 
shows an antagonism and incompatibility of its 
OTpoeite qualities whicli mark it off from BCUfeation. 
Tickling has its own seuKory quality, which may 
be either pleasant or unpleasant, but which is not 
synonymous with plea*-antness. 

While no conaemsim of opinion can be invoked 
on the ((iicHtions involved in these theories, it may 
be remarked that tlie point at issue between (I) 
and both (2) and (3) seems to restdve itself into the 
somewhat profitless logical distinction between 
substance and quality. As between (2) and (t), 
while one may not be satisfied with the form in 
which the latter theory is usually stated, one can- 
not but feel that, in recognition of the distinct- 
ness of pleasantness as an elementary aspect of 
mental life, it has in its favour the almost unani- 
mous testimony of introspection. 


4. As to the conditions of pleasure, our know- 
ledge is still more incomplete. From the genetic 
point of view, it has been suggested that affection 
IS undeveloped sensation or a mode of experience 
of which sensation is a later phase, and tliat the 
free sensory nerve-endings may be its organ 
(Titchener). We have also the biological general- 
ization that pleasure is the accompaniment of 
actions useful to the organism (Spencer), but such 
a generalization neetls qualifying ('onditioiis which 
it ih beyond our present cower to sujjply. A widely 
api)licable psychological formula is that pleasure 
is the accompaniment of unintexnipted activity, of 
progress towards an end, whatever tlie end may be 
(Stout, Angell). This end may not be useful for 
life as a wliole, and hence the activity may not 
have survival value, but in so far as it is an actual 
end the progiessive realization of it gives pleasure. 
Such a formula seems more adequate for the more 
active type of pleasures but hardly for pleasure in 
its whole extent. From the physiological pfunt of 
view, there is a general tendency to con.sider the 
conditions for affection as central rather than 
peripiieral, but guesses differ as to wdiether it is a 
matter of general nutritive condition or of motor 
preparedness, as well as to whether a npeeial cortical 
region is inimlved or the whole cortex. 

5. For the place of pleasure in ethical systems 
see art. Hedonism. 
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Norman Wildb. 

PLEROMA. — This term has aftaunMl a certain 
I eelebnty fiom its use in the later NT books, in rela- 
! tion to deity, and in one of the mo.sfc fully developed 
systemsof Uno.Htleisin, as a designation of what may 
l*e called the (hiostic heaven— that supersensifile 
spiritual sphere in which tiie Godhead was thought 
to exist and manifest itself above and apart from 
the material world. There were, of course, many 
fantastic and extravagant notions in the Gnostic 
ulca, but every careful student who follows the 
course of Ohiistian thought in the 2nti cent,, at 
the time when Christianity came face to face with 
the advanced conedusione of speculative religiouH 
philosophy, will ^ee how significant a phenomenon 
the Gnostic heaven is. This article will deal 
exclusively with the mnv(*ptiim embodied in the 
word * Pler(mrm,* and will end<*avour to follow its 
use from the NT up to the form in which it finally 
apimars in tlie Valentinian system of zEons. The 
various elmnenbi of tliought winch are there 
united, and which form a fairly w^W rounckfl 
system of God and the world, had grown up out 
of, and had been gathered from, the great systcins 
which dominated the ancient world; hut tiujse 
appear here fused and blende<l with the new Ideas 
that Christianity had introduced. It was the first 
great attempt to exhibit Christianity as a part of 
the system of the world— and no mean effort either, 
as we shall rwlily see, if we are able to thread 
our way through the tangled maze of grotesque 
and mythical ]^raseology in which the Gmmtie 
teachers indulged. In its most fantastic shapes, 
however, there are usually visible some gleams of 
rational thought. 

1. NT use* — ^Tha HT use of the term * Pleroma,* 
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in relation to deity, is given in Col 1 ^® 2 *^, Eph 1^3 
31* 4^3^ ju 116^ The word is found in other parts of 
the NT in the ordinary sense of * fullness’ variously 
anplled, but in these passages it stands in a context 
which seems to retjuire a special theological con- 
notation with which the reader is supposed to be 
already familiar. In St. Paul’s language two 
great conceptions are affirmed or implied : ( 1 ) that 
the whole fullness of deity, the entire plenitude 
of divine excellences, energies, and powders lesides 
in Christ ,* and ( 2 ) that, through union with Him, 
the Christian Chuich is destined, to share in the 
fullness whicii dwells in Him. Both these concep- 
tions appear in the subsecLuent phases of Gnostic 
thought, but they are placed in new connexions 
and relations, and in the handling of them the 
lead of Scripture and the limits within which they 
are viewed in Scripture are soon lost sight of. In 
the views whicli St. Paul combats at Colossie we 
recognize some incipient forms of Gnosticism which 
are easily identilied with well-known features of 
popular Jewish beliefs characteristic of the age— 
an undue prominence given to angels as mediators 
between God and the w^orld, and the false authority 
fihcribed to various ascetic practices. The revela- 
tion of God which was given in the incarnation 
and mission of the Son had for ever set aside the 
necessity for inferior mediators, whether angels 
or men j and the Apostle’s contention is^ that all 
the energies and powers of deity, all divine func- 
tions iu the order and government of the worn, 
r<^ide in Him, all things visible and invisible, 
thrones, dominions, principalities, and powers being 
subject to Him. Tiie Jewish teachers at Colossaj 
had doubtless taken their stand upon the common | 
belief that there were many mediators through 
whom God communicates His will to men, an<l I 
that to each of these a measure of divine honour 
or worship might be due. They had not yet dis- 
covered that m Christianity was given the final 
and absolute revelation of God to the w'orld. 

The idea that the entire fullness of the Godhead 
is manifested in Christ is fundamental to Cijristi- 
anity, and is, indeed, a wide-reaching conception, 
difficult to grasp by the intellect--'a mystery pro- 
foundly significant and precions to faith. Ihe 
Christian recognizes in Him the embodiment of ail 
divine excellence, the full glory of the bather. In 
the later books of the NT we note an important 
advance upon the Christology of the Acts and 
earlier Epistles. In the latter the chief aspects of 
His Mesmanic dignity and glory are set forth as 
the ground for faith in Him as the Mediator of 
the Messianic salvation. The full content of the 
Messianic idea ivas not laid open, and was probably 
not called for in the eailier preaching. But at a 
later stage, with the advance of thought and a 
growing faith, the doctrine of the person of the 
Son became richer and fuller* It was seen that 
He is the full and complete expression of the 
Father’s nature and glory, ' the image of the in- 
visible God,’ ^ the efiulgence of His glory,’ ‘ the 
very impress of His being.’ The Fourth Gospel, 
the latest phase of NT teaching, exhibits this 
conception In relation to the earthly life of the 
Kedeemer, showing that the Son is the entire and 
complete manifestation of the Father. It is 
doubtless the spiritual and ethical perfections of 
deity that are chiefiy in view in the passages in 
which the Pleroma of the Gc^ihead is ascribed to 
the Son, since these chiefly will be thought of m 
constituting tlie great essentials of the eternal 
life, which wa^ with the Father, and which the 
Eedeemer conveys to men. Yet, though we have 
difficulty in believing that, all the recesses of deity 
are open to the knowledge of men, it is manifest that 
in the NT conception of the Incarnation there is 
given, besides Hie ethical perfections of the Gocl- 


head, a universal cosmic principle— the energies 
and powers which produce and sustain the course 
of the world. It is not easy to separate in thought 
the cosmic and ethical elements in the idea ; in 
reality the two must meet and blend to form a 
complete whole. The ethical perfections of the 
Godhead are manifested notin empty space, but in 
the complex life of the material world, in which 
they must be sustained and vindicated by physical 
energies and powers. The Pleroma of the Godhead, 
therefore, contains not merely the totality of all 
ethical perfections, but all divine energies which 
the cosmos displays ; and, all these being ^cribed 
without limitation to the Son, there arises the 
necessary inference that He is the final and 
absolute manifestation of deity to men. 

2. The Valentinian system.— From the various 
contexts in wliich the term ‘Pleioma’ is used in 
the NT It is to be gathered that the idea was new 
in the sphere of leligion, and that towards the 
close of the Apostolic Age it was denied or opposed 
by other and contrary hypotheses, viz. that there 
were many mediating agencies between God and 
men, and that the wiiole fullness of deity could 
not be communicated to any one being or person, 
however eminent. 

The last thought appears in various shapes in all 
the forms of Gnosticism, and it is usually implied 
that no entire or perfect revelation of deity is 
possible in material things, that all perfect mani- 
; festations of God are confined to the sphere within 
which deity is to be found — the sphere to which 
they apply the term * Pleroma ’ in a local or topo- 
graphical sense. In some passages 'where the word 
occurs incidentally we see that the idea is of 
capital importance, and we are prepared for the 
bold efibrt which is made in the Valentinian 
system to reach a definite and rounded doctrine 
in regard to it. Among^ the eailier Gnostics the 
attempt was made to obviate the difficulty involved 
in the incarnation and passion of the Son, either 
by assuming that our juord’s body ^Yas not real 
flesh and blood, but a form assumed for a time, or 
by saying that Jesus was the son of Joseph and 
Mary by ordinary generation, and that the Chnst 
who descended upon him at his baptism, being 
a spiritual being and, as such, impassible, departed 
from him at tlie Crucifixion. 

Ireoteus describes this parfcy as maintaining thac Jesus was 
‘merely a receptacle of Christ upon whom the ^rist, M & 
dove, descended from above, and that w’heii H e had declared the 
unnameabie Father He entered into the Fleioma in an incora- 
preheiiBible and invisible manner’ (F<«r. jii. xvi lb The same 
view appears in another passage, where it is said that the 
Christ hoiu above . . . conlinutHi impassible, and that, though 
He had descended upon Jesus the Son ot the Deimourgos, He 
‘ flew back again into His own pieroma’ (m. xl. 1). ... 

These two examples serve to show the point at 
which the Gnostic view diverges from St. Paul and 
the NT. He teaches that ail divine powers and 
energies reside in Christ in permanent iorm, while 
they maintained that only single power—the 
Christ from above — had dwelt in Jesus for a time, 
and afteiwards returned to the Pleroma, from 
which thought it is clear that the Pleroma is 
viewed as the special sphere or abode of deity, 
separate from the rest of the world and not homo- 
geneous with it r TT 1 i.- -i. • 

Turning now to the system of Valentinus as it is 
expounded by Irenfcus and Hippolytus, we find 
^ that the Pleroma forms the centre of an elaborate 
theory of the world—of divine emanations, of 
creation, and redemption. It is the ^ exclusive 
sphere of deity within which the evolution of the 
Mom is accomplished. It has over against 
K^vufia, the ‘void,* the sphere of matter which 
includes all that is outward, coiporeal, physicw, 
sensible. These two spheres include the totality 
of being real or conceivable, and tliere is an 
absolute difterence and antithesis between /hem. 
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such that the one is the home of all tliat is perfect, 
godlike, eternal, imperishable ; while in the other 
things are corrupt, perisliable, shadowy, unreal. 
The ^*Iilons which are begotten from the unfathom- 
able abyss of deity are the div-ine energies, the 
functions of infinite life which manifest themselves 
in a definite order and succession ; but towards 
the end of the series, where presumably their 
strength and purity have diminished, tiie last 
being far from the centre and source of life, one of 
tliem, Sophia, somehow passes out into the void 
beyond, and out of her tears, sorrows, and dis- 
tresses the material creation arises. The anti- 
thesis between these two spheres as conceived by 
Yaientinus himself is probably better expressed by 
the term * defect,* than by ^ void,* 

since ^ the view of matter or the world which is 
prominent in the teaching of the school regards it 
as having its origin in some disturbance in the life 
of deity itself, and therefore not of an ojiposite or 
contrary nature. The sphere of the iEons is 
marked oif by definite bounds from the sphere 
beyond, but the movement implied in the genera- 
tion of the /Eons in some of its remoter effects 
passes over the limits into the sphere in which 
the world arises, so that an affinity is established 
between the two from the first. 'Fhe later /Eons 
— Sophia, Christ, and the Holy Spirit — carry over 
the living and redeeming energies of the Pleroma 
into the lower sphere where, divine seeds being 
already sown from the tears and labours of So])hia, 
all that is kindred with the Pleroma, after being 
redeemed and purified, returns to it at last as its 
ultimate luvrae. 

3. The Gnostic reconstruction. — From this out- 
line we are in a position to see how far the Gnostic 
conception has parted from the HT standpoint, 
and where it passes over into a region unknown 
and unknowable to man. It has already lost sight 
of the spiritual and ethical quality of the concept 
of God, characteristic of Scripture, in wliiclx omni- 
science and omnipresence are implied, and seta 
about establishing bounds bet'vveen the sphere 
appropriate to deity and an outer world. In this 
respect it still keeps to the old contrast of God 
and the world wiiicdi dominated ail the ancient 
systems. A parallel to this drift of thought is 
seen in the strong tendency towards the unknown 
and the niarvellous exhibited in the apoeryplial 
Christian literature which was contemporaneous 
with the great Gnostic movement. Yet the specu- 
lative effort to reach an adequate idea of God, in 
harmony with the new data which Christianity 
had established, has much interest and significance. 
It was really the first great attempt to construct a 
philosophy of religion with Cliri^-tianity taken into 
account In the Yalentinian Pleroma there appear 
the chief conceptions regarding the nature of (feity 
which speculative thought had then reached, but 
they are blended with the new view of the world 
which Christianity had established. In the 
doctrine of (ilod taught in the Palestinian school 
the action of God in the material world was 
thought to be effected by various mediating 
agencies and powers of a supermundane angelic 
character, personal and impersonal. God Himself 
too highly exalted in majesty and glory to 
come into immeiliate contact with man*s world. 
Hence it was thought that the purposes of His 
will and government were carried through by 
various orders of ministering angels. This view 
had grown out of the earlier OT doctrine of the 
holiness and exaltation of Jahweh, which at first 
was preardied mainly with reference to sin and the 
imperfections of many's life, hut in the later theolop' 
of the schools it had practically separated tne 
Godhead from all contact with the wmrld, leaving 
only the abstract idea of a Being exalted above 


I all human thought, inscrutable and unnameable. 

' With Philo and among the Alexandrians the same 
result rvas reached by much the same process, 
paitly also by the help of Platonic conceptions. 

I Here also God in Himself is defined in terms of 
j absolute being, mostly negative, without attributes 
I or qualities. His agency in the world is repre- 
I sented and sustained by His Logos, or reason, and 
the va.st multitude of inferior \ 6 yoi which deter- 
mine all particular things. Among the Greeks, 
since Plato and Aristotle, God was defined as the 
highest good or the supreme cause far removed 
from the actual world, who leaves tlie care of it to 
inferior agencies or powers. With Plato {Thnmis) 
the demiourgos, or creator of the world, acts the 
part of an inferior deity, since he must build the 
world on the patterns furnished by the eternal 
ideas and from material already existent. 

How, having such an idea of deity to start from, 
and with the conviction tliat Christianity had 
brought sometliing new in the sphere of religion — 
that in fact it wms revelation from the highest 
God, as was held in all the phases of Gnostic specu- 
I lation— -Gnosticism set itself to a reconstruction 
I along the wiiole line of the theistic conception, to 
provide for the passing of deity from the primal 
silence of a past eternity into a process of self- 
manifestation in a series of iKons, in a Pleroma, or 
spirit-sphere, to constitute an ideal world, from 
and after which the existing system of material 
things arose, in such wise tliat the creative and 
redeeming agencies which Christianity reveals are 
found to be not only in accord with the laws of the 
higher sphere, but also the immediate revelation 
of them. The Gnostics all seem to have been 
greatly troubled with the imperfections of all 
earlier conceptions of God, Jewish as well as 
heathen, and, by assigning the various defects of 
the worhl and or earlier religions to inferior beings 
or agencies, they doubtless thought to secure a 
clear field for the new world which they saw in the 
new religion. To be thorough, they began their 
reconstruction from the beginning, and assumed a 
movement from within the de])ths of the Godhead 
outwards, towards a world dillbrent from itself, to 
arise out of itself, and destined in its purer parts 
to return to it again, by the pioccss of redemption 
wliich Christianity reveals and accomplishes. 

4. The process of emanations. A tolerably 
clear account of the Pleroma in the system of 
Valentinus is given by Irenams and Hippolytus. 
Their cageme.ss to expose the absurdities of the 
system has often led them olf the points of greatest 
interest for uh, who %vant to understand, and are 
outside the sphere of danger. 

Pii^t of all, then, there exists in Hhe invisible and ineffable 
hei^ite above ' a certain perfect pre-existent iEon whom they 
calf Proarche, Propator, Bvthos, invisible, incomprehensible, 
eternal, and wnbfij^ofcten, remaining throughout innumerable 
cycles of ages in profound serenity and quiescenoe. Along 
with Him there existed Ennoia (‘thongbfc’), called also Chans 
or Sigfe (* grace,* ^ silence *). At last this B-i fchos determined to 
produce fmm Himself the beginning of all things. From the 
union of Bythos and SigS depth * and ‘ silence ’) was pro- 
duced Nous (‘mindj * intelligence ’), called also MonogenSs 
(* onlv-Tiegotfcen *), father and the Iwiginning of all things. 
Along with Noui was produced AlSthela {* truth *) as his mate. 
These four constitute the first tetrad, and are called the root of 
things. From Nous and AlSfeheia arise I^ogos and Zo§ (‘ reason * 
and *life*>. and from these again Anthedpos and Eochisla 
man * imd * church *). conceived, Here^ then, we have 

the first ogdoad, called (let us be careful to note) * the root aad 
subetanoe of all things, the beginning and fashioning of the 
entire Pleroma.* tn this ogdoad we nave given the esseutiaL 
the determining, part of the conception, the source or ground 
from which the others proceed aocording to the same principle. 
The first movements of life within the hidden receasses of deity 
give birth to the ideal forms of all rational life— mind or Iribelli- 
gence, truth or reality, reason, life, man, ohuroh. These 
must first exist in Hod, and be evolved in the divine seif- 
oonsciousneiw as the essential and primary' functions in the 
Inner life of deity, the patterns or models of life also in man^s 
world. 

The first ogdoad, then, must he primary, since all the ^ne 
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which follow are contained or given in them by implication. 
From Logos and Zo§ arise other ten. from Anthropos and 
Ecdesia twelve. Reckoning Bythos and Sige as the first in the 
series, we have thirty in all— the complete number of the i^ns. 
But, since Christ and the Holy Spirit are sometimes spoken of as 
ASons, they would have to be added as later developmente, 
and probaoly in some computations Bythos and Sige are not 
reckoned within the thirty, as being the fountain of all the 
rest. The language of our sources varies a good deal on this 
point. Sophia is repeatedly spoken of as the last of the uEons, 
through whom confusion was begun in the Bleroma, which con- 
fusion was afterwards allayed by Christ and the Holy Spirit 
projected by the will of the Father for this purpose. Xt would 
seem, then, that these two should be regarded as later develop- 
ments which arise in view of the sorrows of Sophia and the 
world, which should arise out of her tears. Christ and the Holy 
Spirit undoubtedly belong to the Pleroma, but they differ from 
the earlier ^ons in this, ttiat, though belonging to the Pleroma, 
they are interme<hate with it and the sphere of the world (for 
the significance attaching to them see below). Meanwhile, 
reckoning the thirty os complete without them, we have three 
series— an ogdoad, a decad, and a dodecad, thus ; 

The primary ogdoad : 

Bythos («ProarchS»=Propator) anti Bnnoia («Chari8«SigS), 
Nous and Aletheia, 

Ijogos and Zoc, 

Anthropos and EccISsia. 

The decad produced by Hons The dodecad bvAnthrSpos and 
and Al§theia (with some by EcclSsia : 

Logos and Zoe) : Paracietos, ‘ comforter/ 

L Bythios, ‘deep," 2. Pistis, ‘faith,* 

2. Mu is, ‘mixture/ 8. Patricos, ‘paternal/ 

8, AgSratos, ‘undecaying/ 4, Elpxs, ‘hope,* 

i. Heliosis, ‘unification,^ 6. Metrioos, temperate/ 

5. AutophySs, * self-grown/ 6. AgapS, ‘ love," 

0. H6donS, ‘pleasure," 7. Synesis, * understanding," 

7. Akinatos, ^ unmoved," 8, Ecclesiasticos, ‘ ecclesiasti- 

8* Byncmsis, ‘ composition/ cal,’ 

9. Monogen^s, ‘only* 9, Alnoa, ‘ praise/ 

begotten," 10, MacariotSs, * felicity/ 

10. Macaria, ‘bleasednew." 11. ThelStos* ‘volition/ 

12. Sophia, ‘wisdom." 

In the sources there are some small variations in 
the lists of the illlons, as also a difference of opinion 
as to the pairs by whom the decad or the dodecad 
were produced. From the outline it will be seen 
that the terms in some cases overlap, A more 
rigid logic could easily reduce the number. It is 
probable that the symbolism implied in the 
numbers 4, 8, 10, and S) may have suggested 30 in 
all, as the number denoting the highest perfection. 
All the JBons taken together were meant to repre- 
sent an ideal outline of things, to be realized in the I 
material sphere, for which reason their perfection I 
as a whole is more in prominence than the logical 
proportion of the parts, if, indeed, we should speak | 
of logic at all in a construction so largely mythical. 
The conception offers an outline of the supposed 
life of deity, within the sphere of the eternal, 
according to which the life of man is to be modelled, 
the decad and the dodecad being an ideal sketch 
of the Gnostic Church from different standpoints. 
It will also be seen that the emanations or pro- 
jections follow a descending series in such manner 
m to show that each series in the succession is a 
further unfolding of the essential content of those 
above, and the entire company constitute a fellow- 
ship in which each is necessary to all, and the 
felicity of each is dependent on the felicity of all. 
It is an image of the life of deitj, not in the 
abysmal sfdltude of a bygone eternity, but at tbe 
stage when it has entered on a process of self- 
manifestation in which all the life powers and 
functions latent from the beginning take their 
lace in an order of being which constitutes a 
eaven self-sufficing and eternal. 

But our view of it is not complete till we see 
how the process of emanation, begun in the depths 
of deity, terminates in the production of the world 
and the redemption of man. The process is not 
conceived in the manner of pantheism. It has 
definite bounds, and terminates at a point where a 
ifpos, ' limit,* is placed at the boundary where the 
it4p(afutf or the a sphere of another nature, 

begins. The Miym are not nature-powers wMch 
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I follow a necessity of nature j they are rather 
, ethical personalities, and they constitute a spirit 
realm whose arrangements and working follow a 
Christian ideal. The frame for the conception was 
probably suggested by Platonism, from the place 
assigned to the eternal ideas in the building of the 
world, but the content is essentially CMstian, and 
the heaven which they constitute is a Christian 
heaven. They furnish the model for the life of the 
lower world from which all that is purified and 
perfected at last ascends to dwell with the iEons. 
The first eight represent the great conceptions 
which underlie all forma of rational life. The next 
ten, which arise from Logos and Zoe, represent 
chiefly cosmical principles or powers which are 
necessary as a basis of ethical life. The last 
twelve, produced from Anthropos and Ecclesia, 
are mostly the (qualities of the perfected humanity 
which Christianity is destined to produce. 

A scheme for a Pleioma was contained in the 
earlier system of Basilides, but the term does not 
seem to have been applied to it. Basilides con- 
fined the evolution of the divine life within deity 
to the seven powers — mind, reason, thought, wis- 
dom, might, righteousness, and peace. But from 
this point tne evolution continued through 
numberless grades of existence in a descending 
series — a conception which abandons the problem 
raised by Christianity. 

5 . The Pleroma and the world. — Returning, 
then, to the Valentinian Pleroma, how did the 
system account for the origin of the world, and 
what is the relation of the Pleroma to the world ? 
The passage from spirit to matter, from the abso- 
lute and the perfect to the finite and the imperfect, 
is the great problem that confronts all philosophies 
which attempt to explain the origin of the world. 
The Gnostic attempts on this problem show great 
constructive skill and profound conceptions of 
what Christiani^ was expected to effect in the 
transformation or the world. Considerable differ- 
ence of view appears, however, as to the manner 
in which the life of the Pleroma passes over into 
the region beyond. The myth of Sophia, which 

f enerally covers the origin of the world from the 
leroma, is put in various shapes, and it is not 
easy to gain a definite picture of the process as the 
Gnostics conceived it, if that was possible even to 
them. To a certain extent the myth of Sophia — 
t.e. the wisdom, or constructive skill, which had 
laboured to bring about the world — had taken 
various shapes before speculative thought had 
attempted the bolder task of picturing the life of 
deity in itself. We have seen that schools of 
opposite tendencies were agreed in placing sup- 
reme deity at the farthest possible distance from 
the world. But Jewish thought, while agreeing 
with tlie results of Greek speculation on this 
point, sought to explain the action of God in 
and upon the world by assuming the agency of 
various semi-divine mediating beings. Among 
these high prominence was assigned to wisdom 
(Sophia) as a world-building and world-ruling 
power. Closely allied to this conception was that 
of a demiourgos, or world-builder, which was intro- 
duced by Plato in his account of creation in the 
TimceuSj and which became a favourite figure with 
the Gnostics. These personifications represented 
agencies more or less inferior to the highest deity, 
and, by ascribing the existing world with its many 
defecte to these or similar beings, Gnosticism 
maintained a direct antithesis between Godwin 
Himself and all inferior agents who might have 
sway in the world. Deeply penetrated with the 
thought that Christianity was something abso- 
lutely new, that the Jewish dispensation which 
preceded it was mainly the work of inferior beings, 
that the mission and work of Christ were a revela- 
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tion from the highest God, the Gnostics sought for 
a conception of the Godhead which should stand in 
closer harmony with Christianity and explain the 
present anomalies of the world. To some extent, 
then, their speculative construction of the world 
had preceded their attempt at the heaven of the 
and the myth of Sophia had probably grown 
into some of its forms before the ^ons of the 
Pleroina were fully established. The problem was, 
not to construct a material world by a jjrofess of 
emanation from the Pleroma, but to form a bridge 
between two systems of thought which had grown 
up apart and from the opposite ends of existence. 
Already in Christianity Christ and the Holy 
Spirit had been repealed as ethical and cosmic 
powers. They had come from the gimt unknovm, 
and place must be found for them in the Pleroma 
of the .^uns. The conception of the Pleroma would 
not be complete till it was shown how the life of 
the Godhead, already perfect in itself in the higher 
sphere, is reproduceti in the lower, and draws up 
into itself all that is suseeptilile of redemption. 

The passfige of creative life from the Pleroma 
over the Spos, ‘limit,’ into the region beyond is 
represented somewhat tlins : 

The life of the JEons was not one of perfect rest and quies- 
cence like that of the Eternal and the Uiibegotten in the 
heginniin^ ; for the desire arose among the j52on8 to search into 
the depths of the uncreated which remained invisible anrl in- 
comprehensible to all except Nous alone. He alone exulted m 
the greatness of the Father and he sought how he might reveal 
to the rest how mlght;^ the Father •was. The rest of the ^ons 
also had a wish to behold the author of their being. However, 
this was not the will of the Father, and Nous was restrained m 
his desire. Yet the last of the ^ons (Sophia), conceiving this 
passion by contagion from the others, desiied to comprehend 
the jOTeatness of the Father, But, aiming at what was im- 
possible, she became Involved m great agony of mind, and was 
with difficulty restored to heuself, by the power of opo?. By 
another account, a fuller and larger part of theinj^th, Sophia, 
through the excess of her desire, gave birth to an amorphous 
spiritual substance which, being separated by opo? fri*m the 
circle of the ;®on8, constituted the beginning of the material 
%vorld. Thus arose three distinct kinds of existence, the 
spiritual, the psychical, and the material— distinctions which 
plav an important part in Gnostic teaching. 

Now these movements of desire within the circle of the 
iEons showed how diaturhance might arise even in that world. 
Accordinglv, by the foiethought of the Father, Nous or Mono- 
genea gaie origin to another pair of ABons— Christ and the 
Holy Spnit— lest any similar calamity should happen aemm, 
and to hirtify and gcrengthen the Pleroma, and to cmiiplete 
the number of the iEona* By Christ and the Holy Spirit the 
J3ons were instructed as to the knowledge of the Father, since 
such knowledge was ^ven to Monogen^ alone. Being thereby 
tutored to rest and peace, out of gratitude they brought 
together the best of what each po&jei^ed of beauty and 
preciousness, and, uniting the whole, they produced a being of 
the most perfect beauty, ^ the very star of the Pleroma, Jesus, 
whom they name Saviour Christ, and everything, because he 
was framed from the contributions of all.' 

Eefcuming now to the offspring of Sophia, which 
was separated from the Pleroma and constituted 
the beginnings of the world, the myth represents 
the world as a growth from, seed which has fallen 
from the Pleroma. It describes the effects pro- 
duced upon it by the action of Christ as one of the 
heavenly iEons and Jesus the Saviour. The lower 
world is shown to be of a kindred nature with 
the higher. Spiritual men, who are the seed of 
the Pleroma in greatest perfection, yet share in the 
benefits secured by the lieavenly Logos and the 
Saviour, and rise to the Pleroma, chiefly in virtue 
of their nature. Psychical men, who form the 
majority of ordinary Cliristians, stand in special 
need of the redemption which Christianity provides, 
while those who yield themselves to the seductions 
of the material world are subject to the destruction 
which awaits it. 

6 * Conclusion*— In this brief outline the reader 
will see much that is fantastic and strange to the 
Western mind. Yet there are many gleams of pro- 
found thinking. The nearest parallels in modem 
systems of thought will be found in those of 
Hoehme and Seheilmg, For fuller details sea art. 


Gnosticism, and the literature mentioned below. 
A few general remarks may still be added. 

The underlying conception of the Valentinian 
Pleroma implies a modified or weakened form of 
dualism. The antithesis to the heaven of the 
yEons is not a world of dead matter which resists 
and opposes the creative action of spirit. It is 
rather one of emptiness or defect which is waiting 
to be filled with the overflowings of divine life, 
which yet needs to he redeemed by powers that go 
forth from the heavenly splieie. The life of the 
world is an ethical piocess. The spiritual portion 
of mankind, having the largest share of pneumatic 
life, is already within the sjjherc of salvation. The 
p.sychical men, still wavering beUveeii flesh and 
spirit, are in need of redemptive help and ethical 
trial, while those who are buried in the life of 
sense are left to destruction. 

It should also be noted that the life of deity 
within the Pleroma was lijilde to disi urban ee and 
had to be restored by the heavenly Lugos and the 
Holy Sjurit. ^ The perfect felicity of the /Foii.h lies 
in each keeping within the assigned limits. The 
fullness of deity does not belong to them as indi- 
viduals, but as*a whole. Diinturbaiice arises wiien 
they desiie to pass the iiinit.s assigned to each. 
Individually, therefore, they are beset with limita- 
tions, and exhibit the life of the absolute only in 
their totality. They piesent the manifold life and 
energies of the Godhead in a process of self- 
manifestation that resjults in an ideal sjflrit-realm, 
in which the life of each is jjcrfeeted, not in itself, 
but in the whole. The oiiginal part of the coneei>- 
tion does not lie in the view of an inscrutable 
fountain of unknown deity, for that was coniiuon 
to all the speculative systems of the time. It lies 
in the eonslriiction of a heaven of ^Eons which 
shall constitute the ideal of, and supply dynamic 
for, the world that Christianity reveals and creates. 
The Gnostic Pleroma is distinctively a creation of 
Christian thought, and was meant to exhibit a 
general scheme of the world on which Christianity 
was thought to be based, and which it was destined 
to realize and perfect. This fully appears in many 
other parts of Gnostic thought winch aimed at 
reaching a comprehensive view of the whole 
scheme of revelation and the course of the world. 
It did, in fact, oii’er a special phiiosophy of the 
nature of revelation in the pre-Uhristian time, of 
the manner in which deity was given in the person 
of Christ, and of the perfecting of the susceptible 
portion of mankind through the Holy Spirit. 

LiTERATuaB.— J. B. Lighfcfoot’s special note on Beroma, 
Com* on €oL3, London, 1S70; H. L, Mansel, T/ie CMostic 
fferetfien of ihe^ Fint and Smmd (Jenturua^ do. 1875 ; J. A, W. 
Neander, Qhtirrh Jiwtory^ Eri}?. tr., do. 1860-58, ft ; R C. von 
Baur, Die christiiche DmsiSt Tubingen, 1836, Church lli$t rf 
Pir$t Three Cmtune^t En^. tr., London, 1878-79? C. W, 
Hiedner, Geschiehte der okrisiHchen Ktrche% Berlin, 1866? 
R. A. Lipslns, Ber Ijelpzlg*, 1800; A, Hileren- 

feld, JHe KetzergmchicMe des (IrdiristmthximSt do. 1884 ; H. L. 
Martensen, Jacob Boehme, Eng. tr., London, 1885; Irenans, 
Hcer. I. itf., m. xi., xvi. ; Hippolytus, Mef. licet, vi. 26, 

A, F. Simpson. 

PLOTINUS.— See Neo-Platonism. 

PLURALISM.^ — Pluralism is currently defined 
as the metaphysical doctrine that all existence is 
ultimately reducible to a multiplicity of distinct 
and independent beings or elements.^ So defined, 
it is the obvious antithesis to monism (j.u.), and 
difiers from duadiam not only in emphasizing many 
as distinct from two realities, but also in providing 
for mreater qualitative diversity among the many. 
Dualism is primarily a doctrine of two sub- 
stances, one material and the other spiritual, and 

1 Sea, e,g,, Baldwin*^ DPhP, ir.v. ; Btdl, de la eecUUfraneaim 
ds philomphiet xif i. [1901-063 ; and R. Bisler, Wdrtewuch 

der pMlmopMechen Begrife, Berlin, 1899. The BiUMin, h<m* 
over, recognises in a retmn/m another form of pluralism which 
wifi be considered in the last section of this article. 
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is commcmly stated in terms of the contrast 
betwetn body and mind. It is apparent, however, 
that the material and tlie spiritiial substance may 
each he rej^arded as re<hu*ible to many separate 
elements which, in spite of their likeness in kind, 
are really independent and self^existent. There 
may be many imlepcndent atoms of matter, and 
there may be many independent spirits or minds. 
In a case like this, dualism is essentially pluralistic. 
Even monism imay be similarly plnrali.'^tie if it is 
conceived as only a doctrine of one substance, 
either material or spiritual, as opposed to more 
than one. For it is evident that the one substance 
may be consideied as reducible to many tdements 
independently existinpj al houp,h fjuahtatively 
alike. The possible forms which pinrnlism may 
take are, therfifore, many. It i.s not important, 
honever, either to attempt to clas.rify tlumi or to 
disen-s ih(‘m, beciume only materialistic phirali‘'m 
and spiritualistic pluralism have had an5’’ bi^^^nili- 
cant }»rc''entation in the history of 

I. Materialistic pluralism. — Materirilistic plural- 
ism has Immi repii‘ rented hy the consistent atomists 
from the time of Democritus. The atom and the 
medium in which tiio atoms move have, how'ever, 
betm variou^l}-' comadved. Tlie view usually 
ascribed to Democritus, and held by many sub- 
sequent thinkers, is apparently the .simplest state- 
ment of the theory. The atoms aie very small 
pai tildes of matter, so hard that they resist division 
or ehani^e. They are qualitatively alike, but diher 
in size and shape, f,e. in their geometrical pro- 
perties. They have always existed and are Inde- 
sfcructilde. They move freely in space by their 
own natural motion. Space is mere emptiness, 
the void, and consequently oilers no resistance to 
the movement of the atoms. The motion of each 
atom, if left to itself, would be rectilinear, but, 
since the atiuus differ in size and shape, they collide 
with one another, and the motion of the whole 
mass is, consequently, turhulent. As a result the 
geometrically similar atoms tend to congregate 
and form selected and ordered By,s terns, fir.st the 
^ worlds * in space and then the particular things of 
each world. But the general instability of the 
whole mass keeps any particular combination of 
atoms from persi.sting indefinitely. There is, con- 
sequently, perpetuaF combining and recombining 
among the atoms ; and, on account of the many 
geoiuetncal diilVrences between the atoms, the 
number of permutations and combinations is 
practically limitle'^s. With Democritus, as with 
most of his foilowHUrf, this vi&w of the atomic 
structure of all things seems to have resulted from 
the attempt to generalize, solely in terms of the 
geometrical properties involved, the empirical fact 
of the divisibility of concrete masses of matter. 
The qualitative diversity which the world obviously 
presents is usually either disregarded or viewed as 
a consequence of our way of perceiving. l)emo« 
critus is reported to have said that, while we 
commonly speak of colours, sounds, etc,, in reality 
there is nothing but atoms and the void. 

The atomic theory admits of many varia- 
tions, but its pluralistic eharact.er is not affected 
so long as the atoms are kept intact and the 
medium in which they move is equivalent to 
empty space. The atoms may be qualitatively 
different or the ultimate elements of a limited 
number of different material substances | they may 
e^and and contract ^ they may have nature 
amnities and repugnances ; they may be acted on 
by forces exterior to them or be impelled by forces 
resident in them j they may be so closely packed 
as virtually to exclude the necessity of a medium, 
and yet be conceived as in ihemselve.s permanent 
and uttderived. When, however, the medium in 
which the atoms operate is not conceived as empty 
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space or its equivalent, the pluralistic character of 
the system is affected. For it is evident that the 
new medium — the ether, &.g . — cannot he atomic in 
.structure, but must be continuous. The atoms 
cannot break the continuity. The medium must, 
therefore, penetrate them,' but this penetration 
robs the atoms of their original simple character, 
and tends to make them appear as modes, rifts, 
involutions, or concretions of some sort in the 
medium itself. Such a direction as this recent 
chemistry and physics have taken, impelled thereto 
not only by sjieculntive considerations, but also by 
expei'iments, like those of 8ir William liamsay, 
u inch iiave done much to make current once more 
the notion that material substances are conveitible. 
The doctrine of relativity in phy.sics moves m the 
same direction. Judged, therefore, by contempo- 
raneous t endenoies, mateiiali.stic pluralism as above 
defined does not repieseiit the progressive ideas of 
the scien(‘e.s v hich deal v iih matter. The tendency 
is rather towards a monistic conception or a com- 
plete relai ivimii. 

2. Spiritualistic pIuraHsm.—The leading histori- 
cal represeutali\ e of spiritualistic pluralism is 
Leibniz [q.v,)* Although thinkers in all ages have 
believed in the existence of many independent 
minds, few of them have, like him, made this 
belief the dominant and con ti oiling factor in 
metaphysics. Ilis philosophy, although^ among 
those which have had considerable historical 
inffuence, was not the result of the generalization 
of empirical fact such as niaiked the theory of 
atoms. It was the result ratlier of his attempt to 
avoid the rnonlMu of Spinoza, on the one hand, and 
! atomism, on the other. In place of the atom he 
^ puts the monad — an ultimate, simple, and self- 
existent spiritual being. The monads do not have 
geometrical properties, nor do they exist in space 
as in a void. Their independence and metaphy.sical 
exteriority to one another constitute a kind^ of 
quasi-space in which tliey may be said to exist. 
Their properties are spiritual or p^chical, such 
as appetite, desire, perception. Each is self- 
contained, 'windowless,’ and neither influences 
nor is influenced by another. Each has its own 
inheient law of life or development, so that all the 
monads may be represented in a series from the 
lowest, or ‘sleeping,’ monads to the hi el test, or 
self-conscious, each differing from its neiglibour by 
the least possible difference. They are thus all in 
a kind of ‘ pre-established harmony, each reflecting, 
as it were, the whole range of possible development 
from it.s own peculiar po.sition in the series. All 
things are made up of monads. The highest monad 
in the body is the soul, and the highest monad in 
the system is God. But God’s relation to the other 
monads is not always clear. At times He is one 
of the monads, at times their creator, at times the 
unity in the system. Among the monads there is 
no spatial motion, for their life is nob that of 
physical movement, but that of purposeful develop- 
ment. It is their externality to one another com- 
bined with their concerted life that gives us the 
phenomenon of physical movement in physical 
space. 

This doctrine of monads may be taken as repre- 
sentative of spiritualistic pluralism generally. It 
has never had the influence on scientific procedure 
which the doctrine to which it is opposed has had. 
For the atomic theory is an attempt to generalize 
the empirical fact of the divisibility of matter and 
to employ the apparatus of mathematics to make 
this generalization workable. As a result it has 
been embraced by many who are not materialists, 
but who have found it a potent instrument in 
scientific investigation. The theory of monads — 
and similar attempts to construct a pluralistic 
system of spiritual entities — ^is, as already noticed. 
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fundamentally a protest against materialism. 
When it addresses itself to the concrete facts of 
nature, it amounts to little more than the attempt 
to make the atoms spiritual — to substitute psy- 
chical properties for physical, and internal purpose- 
ful development for external physical motion. 
That is wny it appears to be more an ingenious 
speculation than a fructifying hypothesis. 

3. The new pluralism. — Although philosophical 
usage has recognized in the theories just considered 
the two classical forms of pluralism, it should be 
observed that neither of them denies the funda- 
mental unity and wholeness of the universe. There 
may be many atoms or many minds, but in either 
case there is only one universe, and this universe 
is a coherent and self-contained whole. The 
resulting speculative opposition between the one 
and the many has probably done more to keep 
philosophical interest in these systems alive than 
any genuine illumination wluch they afford. For 
this opposition has proved itself lepeatedly to be 
a potent stimulus to philosophical reflexion. In 
terms of it a different form of pluralism may be 
defined wliich has many supporteis among con- 
temporary philosophers. 

This new pluralism is not a doctrine of many 
substances opposed to monism conceived as a 
doctrine of one. It is rather the doctiine that 
there is no absolute unity in the universe, and it 
is opposed to the controlling absolutistic — and in 
that sense monistic — systems of the greater part of 
the 19th century. Absolutism in some form had 
as its supporters nearly all the leading thinkers of 
the world, and had become almost a j^ettled dogma 
in philosophy. In the face of an absolutistic logic 
and of the principle of the conservation of energy, 
few pliilosophers had the courage to deny that the 
universe is a thoroughly coherent system in which, 
by virtue of its unity, a place and time and cause 
are, at any moment, i.nphed fox eve^ event that 
has taken place or can take place. Thinking was 
constrained by the jprinci)>le bo eloquently set forth, 
e.a., in Emil dii Ilois-Jdeymond's famous essay, 
ifeber die Grenzen dcs Naturerkennens (Leipzig, 
lvS72), that, did we know completely the state of 
the universe at any one moment, we should be able 
to calculate its state at any other moment. Op- 
position to this dogma was not very effective until 
towards the close of the century, wdien the writings 
piineipally of William James, John Dewey, F. C. B. 
Bchnier, and Henri Bergson effectively enallenged 
it and put it on the defensive.^ 

James was, doubtless, the protagonist in the 
movement. He named his philosophy * radical 
empiricism/ and occasionally * pluralism/ In the 
preface to The Will to Beliem (1B97) he gives this 
general statement of his position : 

crudity of experience remains an eternal element there- 
of. There is no possible point of view from which the world 
can appear an ahsolutelj single fact. Real possihilitiee, real 
indeterrainations, teal beginnings, r^l ends, real evil, real 
crises, catastrophes, and escapes, a real Qod, and a real moral 
life, jtififc as common-sense conceives these things, may remain 
In empiricism as conceptions which that philosophy gbrm up 
the attempt either to “overcome"* or to reinterpret In monisuc 
form ’ (p. ixX 

Dewey’s insistence that thinking k a real instra- 
ment which brings situations essentially inde- 
I For other writings of the same general tenor see the hiblio- 
gmphy at the end of this article. The oppoeition under con- 
siderallon has not always borne the name of pluralism. One 
tnda tlie same general tendencies in the supjXJrters of nra^at- 
ism (f/.v.) and the advocates of personal Idealism. The latter 
doctrine, represented principally by Umtj O, Sturt In England 
and George IL Howieon in America, Is a reaction a^rist 
absoIutiHiii in the interest of pei^onality conceived aa apmfcual 
and free. Howison Is franldy pluralistic and exhibits close 
siinilarUies with Ircibnias"® doebdne of monads. Bturtbas^aO 
ifspeculstion on the princIplM that p^rson^ experience should 
be the basis of ail philosopifical r^thesis and that personal 
experience Is spiritual ; but he l^elieves in a * of good- 

nessja ^ noetic totality/ and t^at the cosmos must be aominated 
by ft single Intelligence. 


terminate into determinate form, Schiller’s rather 
individual and peculiar type of pragmatism, and 
Bergson’s insistence that evolution is^ essentially 
creative and dibcontinuoms, all exhibit this new 
tendency in different forms, but to the same end. 

There has not yet, however, so far as tlie writer 
is aware, appeared any systematic presentation of 
the metaphysics underlying this new movement in 
philosophy. What is liere called pluralism repre- 
sents a tendency rather than an achievement. 
The general direction of this tendency in various 
departments of human interest is indicated below, 
but here an attempt may be made to suggest the 
basal conceptions which this tendency seems to 
imply. Emphasis falls on change, adaptation, re- 
organization, or action as an original and genuine 
fact wherever and whenever it occurs. Accord- 
ingly there is no moment in the world’s history 
when all possible changes may be said to be 
determined. All things are in process of becoming 
determined, and what that process will be is con- 
tingent, not simply on what has already happened, 
but on what may happen. But what may happen 
is a genuine possibility with nothing fully to 
determine it before it arrives. The world is thus 
never fully made, but always in the making. The 
fact that It perpetually has a future negatives any 
absolutistic conception of it. Our inability to 
grasp the world as a single, unified, and complete 
system is, therefore, due, not to our incapacity or 
ignorance, but to its essential nature as a genuine 
time-process which reaches many concrete and 
specific ends, but \vhich implies no absolute end 
that limits and closes the process as a whole. 

VVe have in these considorations not, as mi^ht 
be superficially supposed, a revival of the doctrine 
of freedom as opposed to necessity, but the begin- 
nings of a genuinely constructive metaphysics of 
activity. Tliat is, pluralism does not start with a 
self-contained system of terms and relations which 
is, in general, responsible for everything that 
happen.s, and then claim that there may be free 
and spontaneous infractions of the system. It 
starts rather \vith the conception of activity as 
empirically exhibited in any change, and tries to 
generalize this conception and draw out the 
implications that seem to be empirically involved. 
As every action takes time, the course of the 
action when follow'ed out empirically in detail 
gives us, not the effect of causes all operative at 
the moment when the action begins, but tlie inter- 
play of causes operative only from moment to 
moment as tlie action proceeds. It is only where 
the action is viewed retrospectively from some 
specific point of view in its career tliat it can be 
constnied absolutely; Lc., only then can any of 
its issues be construed as the necessary effect of 
causes wdiich have determined it. Buck retrospect* 
ive views can give us formulae and laws of accom- 
plislied^ fact and thus afford a basis for prediction 
in similar cases, but they cannot give us any 
action in its concrete vitality and operation, 
because every action is forward-moving. How, 
the generalization of this view" of activity naturally 
forbids a monistic or absolutistic view of the world 
as a whole. For, if we now speak of the world as 
a whole, or of the * universe’ in any intelligible 
sense, we must speak of it, not as something 
already accomplished which can be viewed retro- 
spe.tively, but as something moving forward with 
a genuine future and real j^ssibOities* Yet, even 
so, we could not conceive it as a single movement, 
but only as the interplay of many movements. 
Otherwise the movement of the universe would be 
only movement abstracted from its concrete setting. 
It could not be itself a concrete movement illus- 
trating the interplay of factors which operate only 
from moment to moment as the movement pro^ 
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ceeds. Such appears to he the general meta- 
physical groundwork of the new pluralism. 

In psychology’- these tendencies had their initia- 
tive, and here they have been most effective. 
During the past thirty years the attempt to con- 
strue tlie mind or consciousness as a substance or as 
a complex of elementary sensations united by fixed 
laws of association has progressively yielded to the 
attempt to construe mental life in terms of activity 
and response. Although many psychologists have 
independently contributed to this progress, the 
publication in 1890 of James’s Frincix'^les of Psycho- 
logy may Justly be cited as critical. Here -was the 
firht effective ami systematic attack upon the older 
view. To-day the idea that ‘ to ha%^e a mind ' 
means * to act in a certain way’ has become a 
commonplace in psychology. To think has become 
an adventure and a real instrument in adaptation. 
Knowledge has ceased to be regarded as simply the 
mental counterpart or image of an objective order, 
and knowing has become an active participation 
in the order of events. In other words, to be con- 
scious of objects does not mean to possess their 
psychical equivalents or imply a possible conscious- 
ness which might possess the equivalents of all 
objects whatever, and so be the perfect and com- 
plete representative of the woild. It means rather 
to operate with objects effectively, to seek and 
avoid, to w'ork clianges — in short, to organize 
experience. This newer conception of the mind 
has spread beyond psychology and markedly 
affected anthropology and sociology. Primitive 
peoples and society are studied more in terms of 
what they do and leas in terms of tlie supposed 
* consciousness ’ that they were once credited with 
possessing. 

In logic the new movement has been more 
equivocal in its success. It has illuminated in a 
brilliant way the concrete procedure of thinking, 
showing how distinctions liice object or thing and 
idea arise in its course and are not the constituent 
elemente of tiiinking itself. It has given us the 
logic of *how we think.’ But the opposition to 
formal logic which has too frequently accompanied 
this service has obscured many logical issues and 
problems. The structure of accoimilished thought 
has been too much neglected. The older logic, 
especially in the form set forth by Bertrand 
Bussell, is still an active and constructive opponent 
of the newer tendencies. 

In morals and religion it is premature to attempt 
to state with conclusiveness the eftects which the 
new' movement is likely to produce* Yet, so far as 
morals are concerned, tne general direction is fairly 
clear, as may be seen from the Ethics of Dewey 
and Tufts (190$). The tendency is away from 
fixed, a priori principles, and tow^ards the concrete 
exigencies of life. Morality is conceived, not as a 
system of rules which should be obeyed, but as the 
type of life which characterizes bein^ who desire 
and wish, hope and fear. Besponsihility is con- 
ceived, not in terms of an obligation imposed upon 
living, but in terms of an increasing sensibility of 
the value of human relationships. There are no 
absolutes. Justice, e.y., is not such. It is rather 
the attempt to deal with human adjustments in a 
progressively efiective manner. In brief, morality 
IS not an absohxte ideal %vMch, being somehow 
imposed on man, orders Mm to be moral. It is 
the kind of life that man conceives to be most 
adequately expressive of his natural impulses and 
his uieal hopes. 

There is in these considerations a close resem- 
blance to the more refined forms of utilitaiianism, 
but the doctrine is not utilitarian as commonly 
understood. No simple or elaborate computation 
of pleasures and pains is implied. No attempt is 
made first to estimate the greatest good of the 


greatest number, and then to act accordingly. 
There is rather the attempt to take human rela- 
tionships ^ as they are empirically given — the 
family, friends, the State, love, property, marriage 
— to see towards what they point, what desires 
and hopes they engender, and then to bring the 
resources of knowledge to bear npon the perfecting 
of them or the elimination from them of that 
which makes communal living difficult and un- 
lovely. 

In religion the tendencies are not as yet well 
defined. It is possible, however, to recognize among 
religious writers influenced by the new movement 
a grooving appreciation of religion as something 
humanly characteristic, rather than as a matter 
beginning with the gods. There is, too, as in the 
ethical tendencies, the denial of absolutistic ideas. 
Consequently there is recognized no one religion 
-which can be judged valid as over against all 
others. In estimating the worth of any religion 
moral instead of logicM or metaphysical standards 
are employed. 

It is mainly as a new and potent stimulus to 
fresh philosophizing that current pluralistic ten- 
dencies are to be estimated. Under the absolutistic 
systems of the last century, philosophy had largely 
lost its vitality. It had become almost exclusively 
historical, a comparative study of systems, and 
was not an intimate companion of living or a vivid 
aid to reflexion. It was largely an mtellectiial 
interest set apart from the sum of intellectual 
interests generally. Pluialism has efiected^ a 
change in 9iis legard. There is to-day a genuine 
revival of philosophical interest ivhicfi is making 
its impression not only upon the traditional ‘prob- 
lems of philosophy,^ but also upon the whole 
domain of inquiry. It is common to hear of the 
‘ new chemistry/ the * new physics,’ the ' new 
biology,’ the *new history.’ Wlien we inquire 
generally what is the underlying motive of this 
‘newness,’ we almost invariably find a de.sire for 
the recognition of real possibilities and a revolt 
against fiibsolutistic systems. ^ 

There is, doubtless, some confusion aud dis- 
advantage in grouping under the name of ‘ plural- 
ism’ the tendencies which have just been con- 
sidered, although the grouping has warrant in 
contemporary usage. Tliere is some confusion 
because these tendencies are motived not simply 
nor always by metaphysical considerations growing 
out of the opposition between monistic and plural- 
istic speculations. They are motived also by 
obvious empirical considerations. A thinker who 
takes the world as he finds it, and, in reflecting on 
it, follows the lead of concrete tendencies as they 
arise and come to an issue, will doubtless be led 
to view the world as a process involving many 
different factors and not as an already completMy 
unified and permanently organized whole. He 
might find some disadvantage in calling his view 
of things pluralism, because he might feel that, in 
so doing, he was affirming kinship with some form 
of the substantial pluralism noticed in the begin- 
ning of this article, or with the leading motives 
and principles of that philosophy. Substantial 
pluralism is a positive doctrine. The new pliirali^ 
IS 0.8 yet largely negative. It is not so much the 
affirmation that the world is many as it is the 
denial that the world is one. That is the mam 
reason why it represents to-day a tendency in philo- 
sophy much more than a systematic metaphysics. 

Ltskatouk.— F or the older form of plttrallam it is 
to refer to the standard histories of philosophy and to mtroduo- 
tlons to philosophy. For the newer form the following wll he 
found illustrating the tendencies set forth m the »» ^icle, by way 
both of support and of opposition : H. S 

ftUlmo%re, Paris, 1896, Bssat swr leg donnies ^m^tatesdem 
eonscimceH, do. 1898, UEtolutum do. 1907 , J* H. ^ 

Bogx-Borel, Lt PlmoUxme, do. 1909; J. Dewey, w 
LogicaZ Thi&ry. Ohicago, 1908, The Ififiwmce of Darvm on 
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PhilompUyi and other Bs^ays in C(mtem 2 )oraneou 8 Thought, 
New York, 191^ Boio We Think, Boston, 1910 ; J, Dewey and 
J. H. Tufts, Bthics, New York, 190S; G. H. Howison, The 
Limits of JEiolution'^, do. lOOi; W. James, The Will to Be- 
lieve and other Bsmj/S in Popular Philosophy, London, 1897, 

A Fiuralistic (Iniuerse, do. 1909, JSssaysiii Radical Empii icism, 
do, 1912 ; P, Laner, Pluralismus oder hloimmus, Berlin, 1905 ; 
A. W. Moore, Pragmatism and Its Critics, Cbica^fo, 1910 ; 
J. B, Pratt, Wlmt is Pragmatism ?, New York, 1912 ; C. B. 
Renouvier, La nouvelle Monadologie, Pans, 1S97, Les Z)^- 
lemmes de la mAtaphysique pure, do 1901, Lb Personnalisme, 
do, 1903 ; F. C. S. {^chiller, St'^ies in Uumamsm, London, 
1907, Riddles of the Sphinx^, do. 1910, Humanism-, do 1912 ; 
H. C Sturt, Jdola Tkeatri, do. 1906, Principles of Under- 
btaniling, Oanibndsfe, 1915; Peisonal Idealism, Philosophical 
Essays op eight Members of the University of Oxford, ed. Stmb, 
Loudon, 1902 ; J. Ward, The Realm of Ends, or Pluralism 
and Theism, Cambridge, 1911 ; F. J. E. Woodbridg-e, The 
Purpose of History, New York, 1016. 

FliEDEBlCK J, E. WOODBRIDGE, 

PLUTARCH*— I. Life* — Plutarch was born 
about A.D. 46, iia may be inferred from the state- 
ment that in 66, the year of Nero’s visit to Greece, 
he was a )»upil of the Academic philosoplier 
Amnioniiis in Athens [de BI apnd Delphos, 1, p. 
385 B). He \vas a native of Clueronea in Bceotia, 
and showed a constant affection for his birth-place, 
which he ultimately made his home. Belonging 
to a family of good position, he received the best 
education open to a young man of his time. He 
was instructed in medicine and natural science by 
the physician Onesicrates [d^ Mus, 2, p. 1131 C) ; 
and, though there is no direct evidence of his 
public profession of the art of declmnation, his 
rhetorical training is manife.st in such of his early 
■wiitings as the Forituia Romanorum {pp. 317- 
326) and the Aqtmne an Ignis sit 'ntihor (pp. 
955-958). 

While still a young man, he was sent as an 
envoy representing his native town on a mission 
to the proconsul (Pmc. ge>T. Reip, 16, p. 816 D). 
It seems that political business was also at any 
rate the ostensible cause of his visits to Rome 
{Demosfh. 2), the earliest of which must have taken 
place in the reign of Vespasian (de HoUert, Anwu 
19, p. 974 A). It is a legitimate iissumption that 
he made several visits (<;£ Qtimst. Voiw. viii. 7. I, 
p. 727 B), and that they occupied a consideraljle 
time ; for he shows an intimate acquaintance with 
Roman topograpliy (e.g., Poplie. 8), and was so 
well known there that" he was aceu.stomed to de- 
liver lectures in public {de Curios. 15, p* 522 E). 
Among the chief of his Roman friends may be 
reckoned G. Sosius Benecio, who ivas four times 
consul xmder Trajan, and to whom several of the 
RaraUel Lives were dedicated, andMestrius Florus, 
another consular, in whose company he visited tlie 
historical sites of Gallia Cisalpina {0th. 14). Dur- 
ing his residence in Italy he acfniired a high reputa- 
tion as a teacher of moral philosophy, and was re- 
warded with the devotion ot a large &nd of pupils. 

It is evident that in this Intel course the medium 
of eoiiiinunication was the Greek language ; for 
Plutarch makes the interesting confeshion that he 
was well advanced in years before he commem‘<‘d 
to study Latin {Demosth. 2), and the errors which 
he makes in his ineidental references to the lan- 
guage (c.g., dtps vdrpis^ otov Avov irarp(5y [Queest. Horn. 
103, p. 288 Fj) are such as to prove that his ac- 
quaintance with it waa nevermore than snperheiaL 
Bulrnequently, if we may trust the authority of 
SuidaH JVkoihapx^^)) he enjoyed the favour of 
the emperor Traian, by whom he was elevated to 
consular rank, while the governor of the province 
was enjoined to take Ms advice u|mn all matters 
of importance. It is pro]>abIe that he survived to 
witness the early part of the reign of Hadrian, but 
died not long after 120; for be speaks of the 
Olympielurn m Athens as unhnishea {Sohn, 32), 
whereas W'e know that it was completed by , 
Hadrian between the years 125 and 130* 

In the latter part of his Hfe Plutarch seems to 


have settled permanently at Chseronea, where he 
was uninteri’uptedly engaged in literary labour, 
except during the performance of the duties at- 
tached to his municipal offices. At Chseronea he 
filled the post of overseer of buildings {Pnec. ger. 
Reip. 16, p. 811 B), as well as that of arch on 
iTTihvvfxos {Qiicest. Oonv. ii. 10. i, p. 643 F). He 
was also an associate of the college of priests to 
Apollo at Delphi {ib. vii. 2. 2, p. 700 E), and was a 
member of the council which superintended the 
organization of the Pythian games [ib. v. 2, p. 
674 E). Notwithstanding these activities, he gave 
lectures from time to time both on philosophical 
subjects and on others of wider interest (of. de 
Red, Rat, Aud. 1, p. 37 C). In liis domestic life 
his relations witli his wife and children were 
strikingly tender and aflectionate, and are charm- 
ingly illustrated in the letter of con.solation ad- 
dressed to his wife Timoxena on the death of their 
infant daughter, who was named after her mother. 
From thus letter a single sentence may be quoted : 

'As she was lu^rself the dearest object for her parents to 
fondle, gaze upon, or listen to, so should her memory remam 
to us as a joy far exceeding its pain’ (Consol, ad Uxor. 8, p. 
608 B). 

From the same source (5, p. 609 D) we learn that 
two of the four sons born to Plutarch and his wife 
died at an early age. The names of the two sons 
wlio survived, Autobulus and Plutarchus, are 
recorded in the dedication to them of the treatise 
de Animoe Procreatione in Timwo (p. 1030 D) ; and 
they are mentioned as taking part in the various 
discussions which arose at their father’s table (of. 
Qiamt. Conn, viii. 10. 3, p. 735 C). We read also 
of the Uiarriageof Autobulus {ih. iv. 3. l,p. 666 D), 
who appears again as the narrator of tbe Ama- 
tarhis, and as a character in the dialogue ife 
lertia Anhnalwm, But it wms not merely within 
the family circle that the kindliness and geniality 
of Plutarch’s character were displayed. There is 
abundant evidence from his Table Talk {Quwsiiones 
Comn vales) and the other dialogues that to his 
friends he was an object of affectionate regard no 
Ie.ss than of respect for his moderation and common 
sense. His wn tings have made a similar impres- 
sion upon posterity. Among many testimonies 
to his worth we may instance the judgment of 
Mahady, who happily remarks ; 

' We feel bini, as we feel Sir Walter Scott, not only the 
oriffinator of an inestimably instructive form of hlstorioirraphy, 
but also essentially a gentleman— a man of honour and of kindli- 
ness, the best tjpe of the best man of his day' {Creek World 
under Roman Euay, p. 293) 

2. Works. — The nio.st celebiated of Plutarch’s 
works is his Parallel LireSt intended exhibit a 
comparison of the greatest men whom Greef'c and 
Rome had protluced, by the publication of their 
biographies side by side in pairs. Fkniy-six of 
these lives have come down to modern times, and 
their world-wide celebrity makes it the less neces- 
sary to describe their characteristics, especially as 
we are more nearly concerned witli tlie other 
branch of bis writings, which m conveniently but 
inaccurately labelled the Moralia. It is enougii to 
sjiy that the Lives were not so much the fruit of 
historical re.search as an endeavour to illustrate 
the moral writings of their author by depic-ting 
the characters and dispositions of mm who have 
actually lived. 

The collection of the Moralia is so de- 

scribed because most of the treatises which it 
comprises deal with what may lie called * moral ’ 
subjects, although not with the principles of formal 
ethics. The writings are actually a miscellany, 
eontalning discuBsiona on religion, literature, x>oU- 
fcics, education, philology, folk-lore, archscology, 
anci natural history, as well as some of a seyorely 
philosophical type. Plutarch is less a philosopher 
than an essayist, and the most characteristic of 
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his writings are those which, in dealing with such 
subj<Kits as garrulou'-nchs, fal -e shame, restraint of 
anger, or ilattery and fnendslu|i, display, together 
with a profusion of illmstration and anecdote, the 
g()<fd taste, common sense, and gcuiuine humanity 
of tUeir author. Kot the lea-^t of their merits for 
thej modern world is that, apart from a wealth of 
information on literary history, the Moralm are a 
plentiful storeiumse of quotations from the lost 
writings of enrJy poets and philosijphers. 

3* Leading ideas, — («) Philosophical and religu 
ote.¥. -—By his adoption of the dialogue form for 
most or these treatises Plutarch a(‘knowledged 
hiitjself as much a follower of Plato’s liteiary 
Uicthods m he \vas formally an adherent of Im 
teaching (cf. de Dcf, Or, 37, p. 431 A). The latest 
tendency of the Academy had been in the direction 
of eclecti(*ism. Idiilo and Antiochus had ahan- 
doneci the extreme sceptici*^!!! of AieesOaus and 
Carneades, and, while laying greater stress upon 
etliicai d<Kitrines, IumI made an approach towards 
the positicms of the Htoies and Peripatetics by 
advo(»ating life according to nature, and the 
plurality of virtue as well ms its self-suliiciency. 
In the Ist cent, of the Christian era the beginnings 
of a new^ movement, of wlildi Plutarch was the 
nmst distinguished rcprc'^entative, gradually be- 
come apparent. Its leading features are two— a 
closer application to tiie study of the Platonic 
T-vritings, and the growth of a spirit of religious 
mysticism, whiclr ultimately issued in Neo-Platon- 
ism, Hot that the accretion of alien doctrine was 
entirely repudiated j for it has even Ijcen said of 
Plutarch that ' it would be hard to say wdiether 
the number of Stoic dogmas which he rejects 
exceeds that wdiich he "quotes with approval’ 
(Mahally, p. 301). At the same time the most 
important of Piutarch’s strictly philosophical 
writings are those diretded horn an Academic 
standpoint nuainst the Stoics (f/<? Hioieonmi Ikpug- 
nnntiL\\ de Cummunihn,f Notltiis) and against tfie 
Epicureans {adaersus Coloten, posse suavlfer 
rntfl serumlum PJpicumm). His positive contribu- 
tions towards the elucidation of the Platonic text 
are contained in the de Anifrm Procreaiione in 
Timfro, and are of much less importance to the 
student of philosophy than the controversial 
waitings prevKUisly mentioned. Plutarch adopted 
from Plato as his t-wo ultimate first principles the 
One and the Indeteiminate Dyad (Suds doparros). 
The hitter, as^ the element of shaxrelessness and 
disorder, is called Inhnity {aweipia)^ whereas the 
nature of the One, by dellning and occupying the 
Inthiity, which is empty, irrational, and indeter- 
minate, endow’s it with form, and so makes it 
capable of supporting and containing the deter- 
mination wducU is a neeessaty accompaniment of 
sensible qhject<s {de Ikf, Or. 35, p. 428 Flf.)* The 
combination of these tivo principles, unity and 
duality, is seen most clearly in tlie production from 
them of numbers {ih.). The creation of the world 
was the result of the concatenation of three factors 
— < lod, matter, and form. Matter is the shapeless 
und«u*lying substratum j form is the fairest model ; 
and God is the best of causes. God, in His desire 
to leave nothing indeterminate, but to organize 
nature with proportion, measure, and number, 
produced a unity by a combination of His material. 
This was the universe (x<5<rgas), equal to matter in 
extent;, and similar to form in quality {Qumst. Gonv. 
viii. 2. 4, p, 720 A, B). It must be remembered, 
however, that, according to Plato’s doctrine, 
matter, being itself formless and inert, is not the 
cause of evil, which proceeds from a foul and 
malignant necessity struggling with and rebelling 
s^ainst God {de Anvm. Frocr. 6, p. 1015 A, de Is. 
et Odr. 48, p. 370 If). The war of these opposing 
piinciples is espedaBy to be detected in man^ 


ehequeied existence, and in the region of inequal- 
ity and change which lies betw^een the earth and 
the moon {de Is. et Osir. 45, p. 369 D). God exists 
not in time, but in eternity, which for His unity is 
an everlasting present, without beginning or end, 
past or futuie. As being absolute unity, He is 
incapalile of dillerentiation {^rep&rTjs [de PI apud 
Delph. 20, p. 393 A, B]). God sees, but cannot be 
seen (de Is. et Osir. 75, p. 381 B). He is absolutely 
pure and undeiiled by any form of existence liable 
to destruction and death \ hence our souls, which 
aie oneompas.^^ed by the body and its attributes, 

! cannot reach God, save only in so far as, by the 
exercise ot pure leason and through the medium 
of philosophy, they may attain to an indistinct 
vision of Hi.s image {ib. 78, p. 382 F). Life in the 
body upon earth is an exile of the soul {de Exit. 
17, p. GU7 D). It has come from the gods and will 
return thither, so soon as it is dischaiged from the 
trammels of the body. It is like a ilarae wdiich 
shoots up-wards m spite of the misty vapours that 
cling round it and seek to bind it to the earth. 
Hence it is not the bodies of good men that go to 
heaven ; but their souls pass into Iieioes, from 
heroes into demons, and, wdien at last they have 
been mysteriously cleansed and sane tided, so that 
they aie free iroiu any inortai affection, then in no 
merely conventional sense, but in very truth and 
by a blessed consummatioB, they are caught up to 
join the god.s {Horn. 28, de Def. Or. 10, p. 415 B). 
Some souls are not entiiely imprisoned within the 
body, but, by keeping the purest portion in ex- 
ternal association with the topmost surface of 
their owners’ heads, who are thus lifted upwards 
and saved fiom complete submersion, they jireserve 
their immortality free from bodily taints. This 
part, called the intelligence (I'oDs), and generally 
supposed to he innate, is actually external, and 
would more properly be known as ‘demon’ {de 
Gen. Hoc. 22, p. 691 D). It is unreasonable to 
disbelieve in the inspiration of certain individuals, 
if we retain our belief that God i.s a lovei of man- 
kind. The ordinary man learns the commands of 
God by signs, which the prophetic art interprets, 
but there are a few w^ho on rare occasions have 
direct intercourse wdth the divinity. Further, 
when souls freed from the body liave at length 
become demons, they still retain their interest in 
the woild which they have left, as Hesiod was 
aw%are {Up. 120), and are allow^ed by God to assist 
the final stinggles of those aspiiing souls which 
are yet in the last period of their incarnation {de 
Gen. Hoc. 24, p. 593 Aff.). There aie, how’ever, 
bad demons as well as the good ; and they are 
elsewhere described as belonging to the borderland 
which separates gods and men, and as subject 
to mortal affections and the changes wrought by 
necessity {de Def. Or. 12, p, 416 C j cf. 17, p. 419 A, 
de Is, et Osir. 25, p. 360 E). These passages are 
typical of much in Plutarch, and their Flatonic 
character is unmistakable. At the same time,^ it 
should be observed that, in emphasizing hLs belief 
in demems, he w'as echoing the teaching of the 
Stoics (see art. Demons and Spirits [Greek]). 
The same remark applies to his treatment of 
Divination is the gift of God to man {de 
Def, Or. 8, p. 413 G), but the decay of oracles is 
not on that account to be attributed to Him, but 
rather to fche failure of matter {ib, 9, p, 414 D, B). 
In a curious passage {ih, 40, p. 432 D) he speaks of 
the projihetic capacity as resembling a sheet of 
white paper, ready to receive impressions from 
the warnings of sensation, when the seer is with- 
drawn (^xerrf) from the influences of the present 
and is filled with the spirit of prophecy {iv9ov(naa’> 
jw5s). This inspiration may come from the inner 
constitution of the body, but is frequently conveyed 
either through air or through water at particular 
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places in the foim of flowing water or breath. 
Elsewhere {de. Fyth. Or, 7, p. 397 D) he says more 
simply that God does not inspire the voice of the 
prophetess or the words which she uses, but merely 
provides the sense-impressions {^avrtx.(fLa^), and 
gives light in the soul, enabling it to look upon 
the future. Thus, though agreemg with the Stoics 
in upholding the truth of iMapriKif!, Hutarch refused 
altogether to countenance the Stoic doctrine that 
the divine spirit permeated every stone and piece 
of metal in the world [ib, 8 , p. 398 C). His whole 
attitude towards religion is guided by a spirit of 
conservatism, seeking to uphold each venerable 
institution, while finding elements of truth in the 
various devices by which philosophers sought to 
remove traditional difficulties {io, 18, p. 402 E, 
Amat, 13, p. 756 B). Thus he would steer a 
middle course between superstition and atheism, 
recognizing that there is not so much difference in 
the natuie of the gods as the various conceptions 
of them by Greeks and barbarians, and the names 
given to them, might seem to imply, hut that 
there is only one Keasou that sets in order and one 
Providence that controls the ■world {de Is, et Osir. 
67, p. 377 The elaborate discussion of 

Egyptian religion [de Jside et Osiride) is a testi- 
mony to the progress of these foreign cults in the 
estimation of his fellow-countrymen, and is so 
constructed as to show that the ideas which under- 
lay them are essentially the same as those which 
are recognized by the tneologians of Greece. The 
leading motive or the short essay de Buperstitione^ 
which is, however, regarded by some merely as a 
rhetorical exeicise undertaken in defence of a 
paradox, and not therefore characteristic of its 
author’s real view {Maliaffy, p. 318), is to show 
that a perverted and i^orant belief respecting the 
nature of the gods and their attitude to mankind 
is more harmful to the peace of the soul than an 
obstinate refusal to h^eve in their existence. 
While he had no sympathy with Epicurean ration- 
alism, which destroyed the value of piety {aJv, 
Oolot, 27, p. 1123 A), ha was no less ciisinciined to 
accept the reckless allegorizing of the Stoics, which, 
by making Ares a mere synonym for combative- 
ness, Aphrodite for desire, and Athene for intelli- 
gence, destroyed the individualities of the old gorls 
and plunged their wor8hix)j>ers into a gulx of 
atheism {AmaU 13, p. 757 B). It was therefore 
quite consistent with his general attitude towards 
religion that Plutarch, as we have seen, himself 
exercised priestly functions, and attended with his 
wife to take part in the sacrifice oflered on the 
occasion of the festival of Bros at Thespiae 2, 
p, 749 B), The same moderation may be detected 
m his attitude towards Ornhism. While he whole- 
heartedly condemns the follies of excess attendant 
upon the popular celebration of its rites, the modes 
of cleansing and purifications which were them- 
selves filthy, the wearing of ragged garments, the 
wallo wings in the mud, the ridiculous importance 
attached to the eating or drinking of particular 
solids or liquids {de Superst, 7, p. 168 D, 12, p. | 
171 B), he was himself the advocate of a reasonable 
abstinence and asceticism {de Tuend, Banit, 19, p. i 
132 E, de le, et Osir, 2, p. 352 A), and, by bis ! 
abstention from eggs for a season in consequence 
of a dream, laid lumself open to the suspicion of 
having adopted Orphic tenets {Qumt, Com. ii 3. 
1, p. 635 A). 

We have seen that Plutarch regarded the exist- 
ence of evil as an outcome of necessity, but he has 
much more to say on the kindred problem why 
the gods permit the existence of moxai evil without 
exacting appropriate punishment. To this subject 
he hae devoted the important dialogue de Sera 
Nwmmis Vindicta, The occasion is provided by a 
supposed lecture of Epicurus, and variotiB answers 


are given to the objection raised against what is 
assumed to be the ordinary dealing of Providence, 
namely, that the delay in punishment encoui’ages 
the sinner and disappoints the injured. Thus it 
is said (1) that the gods wish to give time for 
repentance, and thus set an example to others, 
teaching them to beware of hasty resentment, and 
(2) that by this delay they are aole to distinguish 
those who are incurable and require extirpation 
from those who, having erred rather through 
ignorance than of deliberate choice, are deserving 
of remedial treatment (5, p. 550 Again, 

since it is always possible that a wicked parent 
may beget a virtuous offspring, it is natural that 
God should not immediately root out an evil 
stock, without waiting to see whether it will not 
produce a good fruit (7, p. 553 B). But the best 
answer of all is that the delay is only apparent, 
since sin, by the misery which it causes to the 
sinner, brings its own punishment with it, so that 
length of life becomes an aggravated unhappi- 
ness (9, p. 554 At!’.). We are then introduced to 
the topic of punishment in the next world, and the 
dialogue concludes with a myth concerning the 
experiences of one Tiiespesius, who, during a 
trance, was permitted to be a witness of the treat- 
ment accorded to the souls of the dead. The myth 
is obviously modelled on the story of Er in the 
tenth book of Plato’s Republic, and serves once 
more to illustrate Plutarch’s admiration for his 
great predecessor. The same tendency appears in 
the parallel case of the myth of Timarchus in the 
de Genio Bocratis, where an account is given of the 
I supernatural visions granted to him after his 
descent into the cave of Trophonius at Lebadeia 
{de Gen. Sac. 21, p. 689 E ff,), 

(5) Ethical. — ^Tiie strictly ethical treatises are 
in the nature of short essays on moral subjects, 
based upon psychological observation, and designed 
to efiect the moral improvement of their readers. 
Here w^e find Plutarch in the character of a 
physician of the soul, a public preacher who, so 
far from being inspired with the fervour of a new 
revelation, sought, by means of copious illustra- 
tion and apt quotations from the poets, to instil a 
reasonable exercise of the humaner virtues. The 
practical aim of his advice may he seen in the 
three treatises belonging to the consolatoiw type 
{ifikpapvdrinKQl)^ acknoivledged by the schools as a 
special branch of casuistry {rrapa.t.vertKb’s rhwos ; see 
the present writer’s notes on Cleanth. frag. 92 f. 
[Fragments of Zeno and ClcantheSi Camfedge, 
189lj). These are the de Exilic and the Oonsolatio 
ad t/xorem, which have already^ been mentioned, 
and the more elaborate Oonsolatio ad Apollonium^ 
which was largely indebted to Grantor’s 
Xlip$ov$. In fact, a considerable number of these 
WTitings are open to the suspicion that they are 
dependent upon unacknowledged, principally Stoic, 
sources. 

As &n example we tmy instance the short treatise de Virtute 
Mmdif %iiicn contains conqmratjvely little of Plutarch's 
characteristic manner, but, while designed t-o support the 
Platonic psychology by advocating the snlimission of the emo- 
tions to reason mther than their entire eradh'alion, is con- 
structed to serve as a compondiura of moral doctrine with 
niateriaj drawn from the severer text-books of the Peripatetics 
and Btoica.i 

He had no sympathy with the formal dogmatism 
of the schools, but did not h^itate to borrow from 
them whatever approved itself to his common 
sense as conducive to moral welfare. When we 
turn to those passages where he seems more especi- 
ally to give utterance to his innermost convic- 
tions, we find him inculcating self-control, patience, 
and cheerfulness as the surest defences against the 
jars and worries of social and domestic lim. Thus, 

1 M. Pobleaa;, in Sermes, xxxh 11896] m, 898, finds m 
^urc« of the treatise in » work of Hieronymus of 

Ehodee. 
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after mentioning the advantages of various forms 
of abstinence, he continues ; 

* I put beside them a vow no less acceptable to the gods : I 
resolved, as if I were making a wineleaa oblation of milk and 
honey, to keep myself free from passion first of all for a few 
days ; then, to extend the period by gradual experiment to one 
or two months, so that I continually made progress in the 
tolerance of evil, exercising an unceasing control upon my 
tongue in onler to appear cheerful and void of resentment. I 
refrained consistently from base talk and extravagant action, 
and repressed emotion which provoked violent agitatiow or 
shameful remorse for the satisfaction of a mean or trifling 
pleasure. By these means I am contented, and, by the favour 
of heaven, expenence has confirmed the truth of my conviction 
that the spirit of cheerfulness, gentleness, and kindness is to 
none of his associates so gracious, welcome, and comforting as 
to its possessor* {de Cohib, Ira^ 16, p. 4640). 

In another passage he deduces a similar moral 
from the contemplation of the glories of the 
physical woiid, which, following ultimately a 
reripatetic model (I. Bywater, in JFh vii. [1876] 
80), he compares with an august temple, where 
the most exalted mysteries are being continually 
celebrated : 

*Yet men debase this festival which God has provided for 
them by unceasing lamentation and dejection, permitting 
themselves ever to be harassed, by wearisome anxiety' (de 
Tmnq, An* 20, p, 477 E). 

Just as in religion he endeavoured by compromise 
to adjust extreme views, so in ethics he sought to 
reconcile the divergencies of the dogmatic schools 
bj refusing to accept in their entirety the tenden- 
cies with which he partly sympathized. 

* He 'will not adopt with Plato the equality of the sexes, or 
with the Stoics the injustice of slavery, or with the Pythagoreans 
the lights of the lower animals to justice at the hands of men, 
yet he goes a long way with all three — magnifying the pohition 
and the dignity of the house-mother both by example and 
precept^ inculcating everywhere kindness and consideration to 
slaves, adopting even vegetarian doctrines in some of his earlier 
treatises, and upholding with satire and with paradox the 
superior insight and intelligence of the animals we patronize or 
oppress* (Mahaffy, p. 861). 

{c) Folitical . — In regard to politics, Plutarch 
r^udiated the Epicurean advocacy of abstention 
{Fyrrh. 20) as expressed in the formula ‘ Live in 
retirement ’ {\dd€ ptihcras)^ against which he directed 
a short treatise (de LatenUr Vivendo, pp. 112S- 
1130). But he lived in an age in which tne limits 
of political activity were severely narrow, and he 
was the last man to waste himself in chafing 
against a restriction which it was neither wise 
nor possible to break down. Thus he sincerely 
believed that monarchy was the most perfect of ail 
forms of government (An Seni sit Fesp. ger. 11, p. 
790 A), but that the wise ruler must be careful 
to observe a mean between laxity and severity, so 
that he may not incur either the hatred or the 
contempt of his subjects by aiming at despotism 
or making concessions in favour of popular govern- 
ment (Thes* et Fom* Comp* 2). He recognized that 
it was idle to rebel against the imperial dominion 
or to cast wistful eyes upon the historic battle- 
fields of Marathon and Plata^a (Frese* g&r* Feip* 
17, p. 814 C). The chief political virtues are not 
pride and stubbornness, but patience and toler- 
ance, which are the fruits of a well-trained reason 
(Coriol Ifi). He has even a good word to say for 
Theramenes and his proverbial * boot which fitted 
either leg* {Frmc* pr* Feip* 32, p. 824 B), and 
holds that the politician should make it his chief 
aim to avoid a crisis. Thus, if the greatest bless- 
ings which communities can enjoy are taken into 
account, it will be found that, in regard to peace, 
the Greeks have nothing left to desire, since every 
form of warfare, domestic or foreign, has come to 
an end ; while, in respect of freedom, they enjoj 
as much as their masters allow them, which is 
perhaps as much as is good for them (id* p. 824 C). 
What sort of politics other tJian the petty activi- 
ties of municipal government was it possible for 
Plutardh to recommend? His own fife is now 
seen to famish a near approach to the only ideal 


which he regarded as attainable. A public law- 
suit or a deputation to the emperor is the chief 
opportunity for a courageous and prudent man to 
seek his own advancement (i5. 10, p. 805 A), We 
should not always he striving after the highest 
olfices, such as that of strategus in Athens, prytanis 
in Rhodes, or Bmotarch in Boeotia ; but rather we 
should endeavour to impart lustre to those of 
less account, and preserve a mien suitable to the 
sphere of authority assigned to us by the respon- 
sible powers (ih* 17, p. 813 B, E). Such was the 
temper of the man whose chief title to fame is as 
the biographer of the heroes of the ancient world. 
Nevertheless, Plutarch was far from being a time- 
server, or one who would put his private interests 
before his country’s good (ih. 18, p. 814 B). His 
quietism, was founded on the reasoned conviction 
that, as resistance is impossible, a cheerful sub- 
mission is wiser than an inopportune struggle 
against overwhelming odds (cf. Plitlop. 17). But, 
whereas the folly of ill-judged patriotism may at 
least claim the sympathy of a generous heart, the 
conduct of those who make the welfare of Greece 
of no account as compared with their own comfort 
and enjoyment deserves our profound contempt 
(Non posse suaviteVi 19, p. 1100 B). 

Literature — ^The chief texts of the Moralia are by D. 
Wyttenbach, 8 vols. in 16, with notes and index veriorumy 
Oxford, 1705-1830 ; by F. Dubner in the Bidot senes, Pans, 
1839-42 ; and by G. N. Bernardakis in the Teubner series, 
7 vols., Leipzig, 18S8-96. For the life and opinions of 
Plutarch the following may be consulted: R. Volkmann, 
Lehen, Schriften und Phtlosaphie dee Plutarch von Chaeronea* 
2 vols., Berlin, 1869 , J. P, Mahaffy, The Greek World under 
Roman Swai/, London, 1890, pp. 291-350 ; J. Oakesmith, The 
Relufion of Plutarcht do. 1902 ; R. Hirzel, ‘ Plutarch,’ Ileft iv, 
of Das Erie der Alien: Sohriften uba Wesen und Wirhung 
der Aniike^ ed. 0. Crusius, O. Immisch, and T. Zielinski, 
Leipzig, 1912. A. C. PEAESON. 

PLYMOUTH BRETHREN.— See Brethren 
(Plymouth). 

POETRY.— See Hymns, Literature. 

POINTS OF THE COMPASS.-I. INTRO^ 
DUCTORY AND -Owing to the marked 

way in which, in several lands, notably in ancient 
Greece and in Christendom, sacred buildings have 
been placed with their moat important front to- 
'Nvards the east, this subject is generally known as 
orientation, and that term will be used in this 
article. As a title it might, however, in some 
cases be open to the charge of begging the question, 
and the one here chosen is non-committal and 
more comprehensive. 

The religions of many peoples — ^perhaps of most 
— have taken account of the cardinal points of the 
compass, though the importance attached to them 
may have varied. The feelings aroused by sunrise 
and sunset must always have been very much the 
same all the world over, and they are in some 
degree expressed by the terms used for the cardinal 
points. Skeat (Etymological Dictionary^y Oxford, 
1884) traces the word ‘ east’ to the Aryan root usy 
‘shine,’ ‘bum.’ Bradley (OED) gives the root 
auSy ‘dawn.* Skeat derives ‘west’ from the 
Aryan root was, ‘ dwell,’ and says that the allusion 
is to the apparent resting-place or abiding-place 
of the sun at night. ‘South* seems to mean 
simply the ‘ sunned * quarter j the derivation of 
the word * north * is unknown (Skeat), 

The Hebrew imagines himself to be facing east 
and describes east, west, north, south by the 
expressions ‘before,* ‘behind,* /left,* right.* 
This nomenclature, even more than the Aryan 
tongues, suggests ideas about the four quarters of 
the horizon Uiat were definite' and important, and 
it is therefore not surprising to find that the point 
of the compass is stated with precision in the story 
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of the Fall and elsewhere. This precision is not 
really ineonsistent with the inaccuracies in Gn 11^^* 
and other passages. The Indo-European peoples 
picture themselves as facing north and call the 
hand towards the rising sun the hettei hand, the 
<lexterous one, and the other (although the Greek 
veiled it by euphemisms) the sinister. The Etrus- 
oanSj on the contrary, thought of themselves as 
looking south ; the lioman augurs continued the 
tradition and considered the left the lucky hand. 
Thus it will he seen that the Indo-European 
peoples really had the same notions about the east 
as the Semitic. Walter Johnson gives useful 
examples of this habit {Byways of British Archw- 
oloyy). 

The subject maj be to iiave been neglected if not ignored 
till within the Iasi decade or two. Most hooka on architecture, 
even those dealing with countries in which orientation is a 
marked characteristic of the buildings, make no refeience to 
it ; the most comprehenbive general 'enc.i clopa^dias have short 
and perfunctory articles or none at all ; works on folk-lore, 
which are of nece'-sity much concerned with ritual, helcloin 
record any observations or offer an> explanations, while very 
often neither the word ‘orientation’ nor the names ot the 
cardinal points are to he found in the index. This neglect, at 
least 80 far as Britain is concerned, is no doubt due to the belief 
that the custom of orientation has no historical significance, 
that it was even in the eailiest hihtorical times inherited from 
ftlong-bmied past and had comparatively little relation totlie 
beliefs of the age that practised it. Hence many published 
plans of buildings have no compass at all; of the others most 
nave but a rough indication with nothing to show whetlier true 
north or magnebio north m intended It is still more rare to 
find a plan whic*h, while stating that the observation is magnetic 
north, gives also the date of the observation, although it is w ell 
known that the variation between the inagnetu* and the true 
north changes rapidly and irregularly. In the south of England 
the needle now points above IS'' W. of polai !N, ; bins difference 
is diimmshing six or seven minutes a year, so that, if the 
decrease were constant— which it is not-— the variation would 
be reductMi bv a degree in about nine years. In works of 
the highest scientihc v alue we find such errois as the plan of 
St. Peter’s at Koine turned round so as to bung the altar to 
the east ; the magnetic variation shown east instead of west ; 
while a third goes to the opposite extreme and carries accuracy 
so far m to give not only the date of the observation bub the 
hour also. Descriptions are often loose ; to say that a church 
* faces east ’ may mean either an east door or an east altar ; 
burial ‘to the east’ la equally vague; when Gmdenua save, 
‘i?7ay, Cad%al, we must lay hi« head to th* East,’ he certainly 
meant ‘to the west’ (Shakespeare, Ci/Jftbeii7te, act iv, sc. 2) 
The only unambiguous descriptions are ‘altar to east (or west),’ 
‘ feet to east (or west) ’ 

I^atelj tlie architectural sifle of the subject has been ap- 
proached b} a few ob'iervers in a scientificspiril in Germany and 
in England, and some records of the custuma of savage races 
have been made 

In this artiele we shall deal with the followmpj 
(mestions : (1) ritnal acts ; tiie direction in whicdi 
the suppliant looks while prayin|^ or sacrihcini^^ 
during baptism, or while performing other ritual 
acts; (2) the aspect of buildings: the direction of 
the main axis, or the aspect of the door, altar, 
or other feature of the temple, using that word 
in its widest sense,- (S) burial: the direction 
in wdiich the gi’ave is made, or the lg>dy of 
the dead is placed in the tomb, and consequently 
the planning of the tomb itself ; (4} beliefs un- 
classified (called for brevity ‘ miperstition ’) : points 
of the conipash from which atta(d<s of evil spirits 
are most to be feared, and the like. 

It is clear that all these, especial! v the three 
fimt, are in a great degree intcHlcpendent, They 
should therefoie be diH{*u.‘-sed together wherever 
jiossible. But in some ca^es this would be incon- 
venient, and it will be nece.ssary to consider separ- 
ately the orientation of the more important classes 
of temples, 

r. Ritual acts.— The practice of orientation has 
been very generally oh'^erved in ritual acts, although 
mmi the nature of the case it has not in the past 
loft such a clear record as have temples and 
bu rials. 

I‘he direction in wdiieh th© suppliant looks when 
at jirajor or perfm'ining ritual acts lias had, we 
?.hall find, in almost every form of religion a direct 
relation to the 0m, his beliefs about ib and the 


emotions which it arouses. Those beliefs and 
those emotions range through every shade from 
sun-worship and totemism to perhaps meie wonder 
at the never-fading impressiveness of tlie pheno- 
menon of sunrise. In the lelatively few erases in 
which ritual is independent of the position or 
course of the sun it is governed by simple and 
easily ascertainable facts, such as the Muham- 
madan’s prayer towards Mecca. 

It is probable that some peoples who did not 
orientate their buildings did race a pai'tieular 
direction when in the act of adoration ; some 
savage races who have not reached or have scarcely 
reached the stage of temple-building observe an 
orientation in their ritnal ; the Jew and the 
Muhammadan observe what may be called a 
‘local’ orientation in prayer; the Christian still 
retains a con.siderable amount of traditional orienta- 
tion in his ritual. 

2. Temples. — The a.speet of buildings must 
almost inevitably have a close relationship with 
the direction in which the prayer is uttered or the 
rite performed, for it is govmmed by the same 
ideas — this notwithstanding the very varying 
degiees in which the building, in difierent leligions, 
can be regarded as a house of prayer or as the 
home of a god. But, whereas a more or less 
correct general position siifliced or sufiices for the 
private person at prayer, the temple is the work 
and the instrument of the professors of religion 
and for the most part of somewhat elaborate 
religions, each acknowledging and dedicating its 
bmldings to many different gods, as the ancient 
Gieeks, or in honour of special patron saints, as 
in the Christian Church. Tins consideration com- 
plicates, or has been thought to complicate, the 
inquiry into this part of the subjet5t. We shall 
also have to bear in mind that in the case of the 
building, to a greater extent than in the attitude 
of prayer, tradition counts for much, as in the 
Chri.stian Clniroh at the present day, long after 
the matter has ceased to be thought important or 
indeed to have any meaning at all. 

3. Burial, — The position of tlie body in relation 
to the points of the compass vaiioa much, but the 
umlerlying idea which dictated it is m the main 
fail ly general. Expressed briefly, it is that a dead 
p(*r&Qn is laid in the grave in that position which 
will make the journey of the spirit as ea.sy as 
po.^sible. The journey is usually to a home of the 
ticad. Consequently the iiosition varies according 
to tlie conception of that home. 

This idea of facilitating the journey of the dead 
is, however, sometimes fouml acting iii <an oppo'^iie 
direction : it may be desirable to keep the spirit 
in the grave. Thus the soul of the chief slnmld eon- 
tinuo to reside among and to protect the tribe; that 
of the wickcil man should be prevented from return- 
ing to the village and disturbing the peace of the 
surviving relatives. J. G. F raxer sees a survival of 
the latter feeling in the custom in thi.s country, 
not long since given up, of burying a suicide with 
a stake through his body (7Vie Jklief in Imtmr^ 
tality^ London, 1913, i. 104). The fuftlier opinion 
may perhaps be hazarded that the selection of 
cross-roads as the place was suggested by the 
thouglit that, if the spirit did maKo its escape, it 
might be puzzled as to which road led home; in 
the same 'way it is still believed that the sick ate 
cured by being taken to the crosB-toads, the 
original idea probably having been that, when the 
evil spirit was expelled fi’om the patient, it was 
liable to lose its way. 

The journey of the spirit may be made (a) to the 
land of the forefathers, (o) to an under world, (c) to the 
isles of the blest, {d} to the place where the totem of 
the dead person resides. There are some doubtful 
exceptions to this rule, namely burial towards one 
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of the cardinal points or in the path of the sun— 
doubtful because they may after all pxove to be 
sonnected with a journey. We shall have to con- 
sider these classes more at large. Meanwhile we 
must bear in mind Frazer^s warning not to expect 
uniformity even among people of one tribe ; modes 
in the disposal of the dead vary according to sex, 
rank, moi al character, and manner of death. 

(a) The land of the forefathers. — The journey to 
the land of the forefathers is the hypothesis of 
Herbeit Spencer. The land of the dead is the 
land from which the tribe migi’ated. I’he idea 
may be summed up in the words, * The dead man 
has gone home.* The body is laid with the feet 
in that direction. It is this hypothesis that now 
finds favour as the one wdiich best fits the facts, 
rather than that of Tylor, to which further refer- 
ence is made below. Ilut it will none the more 
bear too geneial an application. It appears to 
express the mo-t common conception among savage 
tribes at the piesent time. 

{5} The under loorld, — The most familiar 
insstaiice of this conception is that of media^^al 
Christianity. The belief appears to be sliared by 
some primitive peoples of to-day. A. C. Kiuijt, 
whose observations are used by Perry, maintains 
(see art. Indonesians, voL vii. p. 245) that an 
idea common to all conceptions of the hereafter is 
that the soul has to cross the sea, and that this 
belief found its origin in the theory that the sun 
crossed the sea every day on its way to the land 
of souls under the earth j he points out that the 
word meaning ‘ setting of the sun * is used for 
dying, and states that many of the tribes think 
that the land of souls is under the earth. 

(c) The isles of the blest, — There are two remark- 
able examples of belief in the happy islands. They 
are from opposite ends of Em ope. The fiist is 
that of the Greeks. Of the second W. Kidgev ay 
says : 

‘ There is some evidence that the northern cremationists, like 
the Acheans, believed that the Spirit-laud lay in the West. 
Perhaps the ordinance of Odin that the ashes of the dead 
should be sent out to sea points in this direction, but it la clear 
from Procopius [rfc Bell. Goth. iv. 20] that m the si'ith century 
of our era, the peoples of north-west Europe held that the sotil 
of the departed Journeved westward . . . into the western part 
of Britain. A peninsula opposite Britain w'as inhabited by a 
folk (probably the Yenefci of Armorica [Brittany]), who . . . 
were subject to the Franks, but paid no tribute by virtue of 
the ancient sen ice of ferrying the souls out into the Ocean to 
Britain ‘ (The Baily Age uj Gteece, Cambridge, 1901, i. 617). 

The expression *to go west* for ‘to die* is still 
in u.se ami has been extended to include anything 
that ih Io.si. 

(ff) Totendsm, — Two instances will be noted 
below in wiiich a man is buried with his head to 
the point of the compass appropriate to his totem ; 
but these may prove to be canes of class («), the 
jotiraey of the spirit to the land of the forefathers. 

Each of the above clas.ses presupposes a journey 
to be made by the soul. It remaims to notice the 
appaient exceptions referred to above. Burials, 
chiefly x>re-historic, occur which seem to have a 
direct relation to the course of the sun and do not 
suggest a reference to a iourney. Thus the graves 
of Teutonic peoples on tne Continent and in Eng- 
land often, if not generally, have the foot towaids 
the N. but occasionally to the S. j sometimes they 
are E, and W, with the foot sometimes E. and 
sometimes W., but with the body laid on its side 
and facing S. The idea may have been a desire 
for comfort, and seems to take the fonn of a wish 
to He in the path of the sun. It lends some weight 
to Tylor*s liypothesis, applied by him no doubt too 
generally, viz. : 

Orientfttion orij^nateB \n 'the association in men's minds of 
the east witli light and warmth, life and happiness and glory, of 
the west with darkness and chill, death and decay, [which] 
has from remote ages rooted itself m religious belief ’ and has 
aflrected the position alike of temple and of grave <PC!®ii. 4^1). 


To the ancient Egyptian the west was the land 
of souls ; he complains : 

‘The West is a land of sleep and of heavy shadows. . , . Let 
me be placed by the edge of the water with my face to the 
Noith, that the breezes may caress me’ (G Maspero, The Bami 
of CiQLlizatw7i\ Eng. tr., London, 1901, p. 113) 

The legend that Clirist was buried with His head 
to the W. is attiibuted by Tylor to wide-spread 
solar ideas. We have an instance of Australian 
tribesmen who prefer to lie ‘in the path of the 
sun ’ (Johnson, p. 274). The Tlingits, a people of 
Alaska, buiy with the head to the sunrise (Frazer, 
Totemism and Exogamy, London, 1910, in. 274) ; 
the reason given, namely to allow the spirit to 
return, makes it doubtful whether this class is 
really an exception to the general rule that posi- 
tion is determined by desire to facilitate a journey. 
As a doubtful case we may perhaps class with it 
the instance mentioned below of the Egyptian 
buried in a cramfied position in the hojie’, it is 
suggested, of facilitating the re-birtli of the body. 

4. Superstition. — No generalizations can at 
piesent be made on this branch of the subject. 
Most of the beliefs may presumably have some 
connexion, now lost, with litual and ideas of death. 
A few examples will be noted below (vi. 12, X. i, 
and table at end of art. ). Probably a good deal of 
material still remains to be collected. 

II. Egypt. — i. Temples. — The Egyptians 
appear to have been indifierent as to the direction 
in which their temples lay ; at least, if they had a 
system, it is by mo.st people considered to be 
unknown to us. J. Fergusson expiessly states 
{Hist, of Architecture^, London, 1891-93, i. 119) 
that they did not orientate their building j but in 
his day no system had been suggested, and he 
accepted the obvious reading of the evidence. 
The evidence js that the temples face in all direc- 
tions. The silence of other writers on Egyptian 
architecture may be assumed to mean that they 
take the same view as Fergusson, and students of 
the elaborate religion of the Egyptians give us 
little help. 

Attempts have recently been made, however, to 
reduce the apparent confusion to a system. Two 
of these attempts — those of Nissen and of Loekyer 
— were apparently made more or less independently 
of one another, but they may he considered 
together, Nissen discusses eleven examples. 

Eveiy temple is directed towards the point on the horizon at 
whicli the sun or the star to which the temple is dedicated rose 
or set on the feast-day at the time when the temple was founded. 
When the axis of a temple lies nearly E. and W., it necessanly 
points to sunrise on some day of the year and to sunset on some 
other day, and the temple is then called a sun-teniple. If, 
however, the axis points to a spot on the horizon outside the 
limite of sunrise and sunset at midsummer, the temple is con- 
8*'dered to he a star-temple. The point on the horizon at which 
the sun or a star rises on any particular day of the year is con- 
stantly changing, owing to the movement of the pole of the 
earth round the pole of the heavens, and it is pointed out by 
Loekyer that in 13,000 years this point for a star may shift 47“. 
Some star is then looked for which rose or set at that particular 
8 i) 0 t at some time during the epoch m which the temple must 
be supposed, on archmological grounds, to have been founded, 
A likely star having been found, the exact date, to within a 
very few decades, at w hlch it rose or set at the point in question 
IS easily calculated. This date is the date of the building. A 
likely star is one which can be shown to have some possible 
connexion with the temple, and great ingenuity is shown in 
finding such connexions ; e.g,, the temple of Sebak-Ea at Orabos 
seems to point towards the setting of Arcturus, which was 
sometimes represented by the Egyptians as a crocodile, and the 
e-od Sebak-Ba was also represented as crocodile-headed (Nissen, 
Onentation, p. 62). Inscriptions from Annu, Denderah, and 
elsewhere are quoted by both Nissen and Ijockyer describing 
the foundation of temples, a ceremony of the greatest import- 
ance : the king himself stretches the measunng-oord and directs 
his glance to the course of the rising stars, his eye is fixed on 
the Great Bear, and he gives the comers of the temple. But it 
is admitted that ©le Bendorah inscripMon is very late j it refers 
to the emperor Augustus, who, it is said, was never at Denderah ; 
nor did the Great Bear set at Denderah in his time ; it must 
therefore reproduce an earlier inscription (Loekyer, The Dawn 
of A stronorrLy, p, 178) An exact orientation was of the greatest 
importance, and Loekyer suggests that the long series of halls 
and courts which formed an F^ptian temple would make an 
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excellent telescope of a sort ; the halls, especially those at the 
farther end, were dark, and the dividing- walls were each 
pierced hy a central doorway; a pnest standing in the dark 
at the farther end, looking through this long series of door- 
ways, would have a good view of a star at heliacal rising, t.e. 
rising a little before sunrise, and -would thus be warned that it 
was time to prepare sacrifice ; the fairway to the horizon was 
always carefully preserved uninterrupted- True, later temples 
were sometimes built right across the fairway, but that was 
done on purpose by the later piiests to spite those of the old 
temple. The eun^tempies make admirable observatories for 
ascertaining the exact time of the summer solstice; the 
measurement of time was a most important matter in an agri- 
cultural country ; it was a duty monopolized by the priests. 
The orientation of star-temples is often what we may call 
indirect, it is not the long avis, but the short, that points 
to the rising of the star, as at Denderah and Edfu (Nissen, pp. 
36, 43) ; and, the Egyptians had the habit of building neighbour- 
ing temples at right angles to one another {Lockyer, pp. 168, 
816 ; Nissen, p. 69). 

These views have heen accepted by E. Fhen6 
Spiers s,v. ‘Orientation^), E. A. Wallis 

Budge, and F. C. Penrose. They are strongly 
controverted by a writer in the Edinburgh Mevicw 
(clxxx. [1894] 418 if). The weak points of the 
theory, he.'-ides those indicated above, are that, 
owing to the movement of the earth’s axis, the 
same star would not serve for more than 200 or 
SOO yeai’s, as Lockyer admits ; that that is a very 
short space of time in Egyptian history, so that 
the fact must have been observed comparatively 
soon ; that the very late inscriptions describing the 
setting out of the temple with a cord by the king, 
inscriptions rewritten and indeed freely ‘edited,’ 
should not be accepted as plain statements of fact, 
devoid of poetic or religious fervour. The writer 
in the Edinburgh Eeview, indeed, points out that 
the older in^cuptions say nothing about the star, 
while in the later instances ‘the Great Bear’ 
simply means ‘the north/ Lockyer does not 
support his views of Egyptian sacerdotal history 
hy reference to authorities. Nissen is less fanci- 
ful, but scarcely more convincing. 

The sun and stars entered so largely into 
Egyptian religion and the observation of their 
movements was so important for making the 
calendar that the case can at most be said to be 
not proven. This would seem to be the view of 
W. M. Flinders Petrie {art. Architectube 
[Egyptian], vol. i p. 722 ff,), wdio, however, 
appears to avoid a definite statement of opinion. 
He does, indeed, give inteiesting facts about the 
temple of Abydos (p. 728*), but no explanation of 
them or even a hint as to whether he thinks an 
explanation is required. In the earliest plan the 
entrance is a passage between walls 4 ft. apart and 
35 ft. Ion", facing S. ; it is probably of the 1st 
dynasty ; in the new temples of the vlth dynasty 
the principal door is to the J?. and the lesser to 
the S. ; later still it was several times rebuilt or 
remodeUe<l facing N. and then E. ; in all there are 
seven (^} difierent plans, dating frojn the 1st to 
the XX Vlth dynasty and facing successively S., 
N., H.?, N., N.?, E., K, E. 

2. Burials. — ^In the earliest burials in E^pt the 
body is said to be laid on the left side, lying N, 
and S- with face towards the E. (Maspero, pp. 
112 A, 301). Budge, referring apparently to the 
same period, says that the skeleton is laid on the 
left side with limbs bent and the face generally to 
the S., adding, however, that no invariable rule 
seems to have been observed as to the points of the 
compasa At a somewhat later but still pre- 
Instorie time and before the days of embalming, 
the graves are ‘oriented eitlier north or south* 
( Eggpikm Idms of ihe Ftttnre Life, p. 1 59). Budge 
thmk.s tlmt the cramped attitude, the ante-natal 
position of the child, may perhaps have been 
adopted in order to facilitate the re-birth of the 
body (p. 102). 

The royal tombs of the 1st dynasty at Abydos 
are matle parallel to the river valley and Mil line, 


and not true to the cardinal points, the nominal 
N.S. line being leally N.W. and S.E. But the 
builders recognized this diagonal direction {Egyp- 
tian Explor. Fund Report, London, 1900, pt. i.). 

The pyramids of Gizeh are of the IV bh dynasty 
(variously estimafced at 4000 to 6000 B.C.). They 
are accurately set out so that one side faces due N. 
They are not absolutely accurate ; the sides of 
the Great Pyramid, which should point N., do 
actually bear 4’ W. of N. Petiie {The Pyramids 
and Temples of Gizeh, London, 1893, pp. 40-42) 
thinks that this discrepancy is due, not to a fault 
in the setting out, but to a movement of the pole ; 
he thus tacitly assumes that absolute accuracy was 
desired. Six of the nine remaining pyramids at 
Gizeh have a N. entrance passage sloping down 
towards the centre at a mean angle of 26® 47'j and 
at Abousseir, of the only twm which are suflieiently 
well preserved, one has a piassage at an angle of 
27® 6 , and the other at 26®. All these must have 
given view of the then pole star at its louver 
culmination — ‘ a circumstance which can hardly be 
supposed to have been unintentional’ (J. F. W. 
Herschel, Outlines of Astronoiny^, London, 1867, 

p. 2061). 

Opposite to the middle of the E. side of each 
pyramid there was a temple, where the ■worship of 
the deified king was carried on. 

The temple, says Petrie (p. 81), looked * towards the pyramid 
which stood on the W, of ft (the “blessed West,” the land of 
souls),* 

In connexion with the second pyiaraid temple 
there is a granite temple abont a quarter of a mile 
away. A paved eau.seway leads from one to the 
other. This granite temple is duly orientated to 
the E., but it is about E, by S. of the pyramid, 
this position evidently being decided by tiie lie of 
the ground, A causeway also runs E. from the 
third pyramid temple. 

Most of the other pyramids of Egypt face N. 
with greater or less degrees of inaccuracy, and all 
have the entrance to the N. Of that at Bakkara 
the N.S. line is, according to Fergusson, 4' 35" E. 
of N. 

In tlieSBdaii, however, there are some important 
grou£).'5 of pyramids which are placed diagonally to 
the mciidian. These are at Gebal Baikal and at 
Meioc, east of the Nile, and at Nuri or Belal, west 
of the Nile. The shrines are against the S,E. 
faces. Budge, who made observations, accepts 
the views of Lockyer and Penrose [and Nissen], 
and holds that these pyramids are orientated to the 
sun or, where its rays could not enter the slirine, 
to some star [Proa, Moyal Hoc* London, ixv. 333). 

Tlie Sphinx seems to have been called Har-em- 
khu by the ancient Egyptians (the JIarmakhis of 
the Greeks and Homans), eauivalent to ‘ Horns on 
the horizon’ or the sun in the act of rising. The 
sun -god Horns takes seveml forms, one of which 
was ‘llonis of the two [i.e. E, and W.] horizons/ 
Horns in one of his qualities is primarily the god 
of the sunrise, and as such is the counterjiart of 
Hathor, the god of the west, who received the 
dead. It is this eastward gaze of his that has 
made the Sphinx so impressive to all vho have 
belield him, and that long ago gained for him the 
name of ‘the Watcher,’ The work is usually 
attributed to the XVIIIth dynasty (c. i6th and 
17th centuries B.G.), by which time the origin of 
all forms of religion was sought in stm-'worship, 
and nearly every principal deity became amalga- 
mated with the sun -god (A. Wiedemann, Religion 
of the Ancient Mgyptiam, Eng. tr., London, 1897> 

p, 12). 

But, though theology may have changed during 
the course of ancient Egyptian history, we may 
safely guess that ritual, with wliich we are here 
concerned, remained very much the same in that 
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most conservative land. Egypt was a land of sun- towards the E. Nissen’s useful list of 113 G-reek 
worship in one form or another from the earliest temples (pt. ii. p. 224) shows that 75 per cent are 
pre-historic times till the dawn of the present era. within an arc of 50°, or 25° on either side of true 
The worship centred in Pa lia (the house of Ha), E., while more than half are within an arc of 20% 
the Greek Heliopolis. Thither a Pharaoh of the or 10° on either side of E. Of the remainder there 
Xllbh dynasty went in procession, and on the are four principal groups with the entrance facing 
sandhill sacrificed before the god Ra at his rising approximately N.E., N., W., and S. There are 
and, returaing to the great temple of the sun, several large raps: no temples have the entrance 
went alone into the holy of holies to see the god, to S.S.B., N.N.E., N.N.W., or W.N W.. while 
his father, KS himself (&. p. 21). there is a gap of no less than 65 from about 

The or private tombs of dynasties HI. W.S.W. to nearly due S. containing only two 

to X have generally the entrance to the E., temples. This distribution is partly geographical 
sometimes to the N. or S., never to the W. There and partly according to cult, hut never directly 
was also a sort of hlockecl-up door facing E. ; this chronological. ^ i i 

was for the use of the dead ; the spirit could enter Geographically all_ temples on the mamiand, 
or leave by it. An inscription is recorded invok- with but five exceptions, iace hetwe^ H.E. and 
ing blessing on the dead ‘that burial might be S.E., ttie bulk of them either j^t N. of E. or 
granted to him in Amenttt the land of the West^ about E.S.E. j those m feicily and Haly are for the 
(Maspero, p. 250). At the far end of the building, most part just S. of E. ; the islands and Asia 
set back in a recess in the W. wall, is a stele. Minor fonn three nearly equal groups facing E., 

Wiedemann thus describes a funeral: S., and W. fairly accurately. i 

‘ When the tomb had been reached, the coffin was set tip on Grouped under cults, the temples oi Z^eus, 
end, With face turned towards the south, on a small sandhill jf^thene, Asklepios, and Hera face fairly uniformly 
intended to represent the Mountain of the West— the realm of ^ except when in some Asia Minor examples the 


in ancient times is still marred by serious lacunse, directions. Among the temples of unknown 

The old Chaldmans had their theory of a world of is singular unifomity : they aU 

the dead-either an under world or one lying E. 4 “® E., eloept one, whiot is nearly 

or N. Of burial places other than those of royal ^ ^ 

persons nothing seems to be Imown, and even of Although no general classification according to 
those the authorities do not ^11 us much. . ^ | ^ combined withja classification accord- 

The temple, a succession of terraces about three P direction, yet dates of buildings cannot be 
in number, forming a sort of irregul^ stepped thus the Asia Minor temples of Zeus and 

pyramid, was placed with its comers to the cardinal Athene facing W. and S. are late, those of Artemis 
points — e.f?., the temple of Nannar at Urn in we shall have occasion to notice the Delos 

Chaldma(Maspero,p. 629) and Nm-mah at Babylon ^ ^jds connexion. Still less can we 

(T. G. Pinches, ^ art. Akchitectube [Assyro- pSod of the cult in examining the 

Babylonian], voL i. p. 689^). This may be eha^e, we ahaU see in considering the temples 

but, m describing the precinct of the temple-tower Serapis. Most important of all will be 

of Belus at Babylon, Pinches says : . , nrifrinal seat of the cult, as in the cases of 

*In accordance with the usual Babylonian c^m, the angles the ongmai S , a ^ 

indicated the cardinal points, and each side had an entrance. Apollo and the Ephesian Artemis. 

InMde the enclosure . . . stood some kind of erection 200 ft. normal aspect of the entrance to a Greek 

square, connected with the sdq^rat, or tower, and having is therefore E. Deviations from it are 

round its base the chamls or of the vamus gods, on aU J varying degrees of importance. 

th. g.a -s. 

and the throne, were to the W. (p. 691'). Sippara worship of some, sort 5 the time and perhaps the 


own, and even oi ^o general classification aecording to 

shout three pe«od can he combined with|a olaMifioation aooord- 
iraoes about three direction, yet dates of buildings cannot be 

S^ed = the Asia Minor temples of Zeus and 
,ers to the cardinal p , n-mri si «Toiaf.ias hiinstfl nf ArtGuiis 


but, in describing the preemot oi the tempie-iower 
of Belus at Babylon, Hnches says : 

*In accordance with the usual Babylonian custom, the angles 
indicated the cardinal points, and each side had an entran<^. 
InMde the enclosure . . . stood some kind of erection 200 ft. 


and Larsa, cities where the sun-god was wor- | 
shipped, have not been thoroughly investigated. 
Persepoiis was orientated to the cardinal points. 
The palace of^ vSargon in Mesopotamia has its 
diagonals pointing to them. 

lY. GBi'JEGJS.— I. Temples.— The normal posi- 
tion of a Greek temple is approximately E. and 
W., and it was an E. aspect that was aimed at. 


But an E. aspect meant the o^osite of what we house. I he same author 
now mean. A religion like imristianity which earliest toiples ^Homerics 
has developed an indoor congregational worship Minoan-Mycens^n culture 
considers the position of the altar within the tion, domestic chapels in r 
temple and the attitude of the worshipper as the the sacred character of the 
essekial points,* the position of the door is a palaces tlmmsdves those t] 
corollary. But in a religion such as that of the not face E. : Tiry^ and i 
ancient Greeks, where the temple is a mysterious Mycense about W.H. W. ; 


place of its origin are obscured by distance. 
Statues of gods before house or temple doors were 
called S'tti/coj'es dvT'^Xtot, ‘ deities facing the sun. In 
Homer’s poems, says L. B. Farneli (art. Greek 
Religion, vol. vi. p. 401^), the sun was anthropo- 
morphized, but it is doubtful if it was so for the 
average Greek, who merely kissed his hand to it 
every morning or bowed to it on coming out of his 
house. The same author points out that the 
earliest temples— -Homeric and pre-Homeric of the 
Minoan-Mycensean culture — are, with one excep- 
tion, domestic chapels in royal palaces and mark 
the sacred oharacter of the king (p. 397^). Of the 
palaces themselves those that are known to ns do 
not face E. : Tiryns and Pbylakopi face due S. ; 
Mveenm about W.N.W. ; Troy B.E. ; Knossos 


people uuw w wv-w ^ 

it IB the entrance front and the altar before it that of these sites are too cramped 

are the first considerations. Greek temples there- of a^ect. 

fore generally have the entrance to the E. j the Some light is obtained from 


obtained from literature, hut it is 


altar (see art. Altab [Greek], vol i. p.^ 343*^) is, if not conclusive. 
poBBihle, placed in front of it on the mwn axis ^ 

SO that the person samfiomg faced E. wiHi his face the mM ^aft® of the 

back to the temple— C.y., temples of Aphma at gun’s fire nor its dyin^ raya dines IISS-IIST). 

MsmSk, of Apollo at Delphi If this was difficult embroidered pictures of the sun, m^n, aS. 

or impossible, the altar was elsewhere, as that of much affacing N. and e. 

Zeus It Olympia amd of Athene on the Acropolis aW „ . ^ 

the greater number of tenrples face 
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ing and other agricultural work, and other ancient authors 
refer to the means of measuring time by the heavenly bodies. 

Deviations from true E., Avhere these are slight, 
as in the case of dedications to Zeus and Athene, 
may he explained in one of two ways ; they may 
he due to indiilerence as to exactness, or we 
may, with Nissen and Penrose, see in them de- 
liberate intention in conformity with an elaborate 
system. 

These authors suggest that the axis is directed to the point of 
sunrise on the feast-day ; that the variations among temples 
having the same dedication are due to the varying customs in 
different states, and to the varying position of the place of sun- 
rise caused by the movements of the earth’s axis ; that the 
latter cause incidentally gives us an indication of the date of 
the temple ; that it 'ivas important for the priest to have warn- 
ing of sunrise so that he might prepare the sacrifice ; and that 
this was given to him by the appearing of a star which was 
known to rise a little before the sun. Both Penrose and 
Nissen, by calculating from the known movement of the earth’s 
axis (the precession of the equinoxes), have arrived at dates at 
which the axes of most of the extant temples would point to a 
heliacal star. They have thus fixed the dates of the founda- 
tions of the temples. Penrose points out that the dates thus 
deduced are In most cases clearly earlier than the existing 
remains. Ilis explanation is that the temple has been rebuilt 
on an old site, and the direction of the old axis has been 
followed Lockyer agrees in the general theory, and it has 
been accepted by J. B. S. Holborn (art Aeohitkcturb [Greek], 
vol. i p. and by Spiers (i?Z?rH, 8,v, ‘Orientation ), who 
both state that fcemij^les of gods face B. and those of heroes 
W. It is opposed with force bv a writer in the Edinburgh 
(clxxx. 418) in au article on Lockyer’s J>aum of 
Astrmo^ny. 

The theory indeed seems to require a broader 
basis of evidence. Penrose himself points out that 
the same star would not serve for more than 200 
or 300 years, and he finds that at the rebuilding of 
a temple the axis has sometimes followed the star 
and sometimes not. 

The fact that most temples point nearly due E. 
may be due to an old tradition having been adhered 
to and fairly accurately carried out. On the other 
hand, we may, with Nissen, find the explanation 
in the Greek calendar! the chief festivals were 
equinoctial— March, April, and early May (from 
the opening of navigation to the beginning of 
harve.st [May]), and August, Sejitemher, and the 
beginning of October, interrupted by vintage and 
ended by the closing of navigation. 

Certainly the impoi tance of accurate observation 
of the movements of the stars for the regulation of 
the calendar and for timing agricultural opera- 
tions was fully realized. The terms 'heliacal/ 
‘acronychal/ and 'cosmicaP rising and setting 
were used by the early astronomers. 

After this general indication we may take a 
closer view. The temples of Zeus and Afcliene 
show, as stated above, a general agreement, hut 
there is considerable ditlerence between the two 
limith— some 36° in the case of Zeus and 21® in the 
case of Athene, not including the early temple at 
Miletus, Asia Minor. In Asia Minor Zeii.s has a 
temple at Magnesia with the door due W. (220 
B.C. [Nissen]} ; Athene has two at Miletus at riglit 
angles to one another, E.S.E. and S.S.W., and 
one at Pergamon due S. With these exceptions, 
there is no connexion between direction of axis 
and geographical position. There is a difference 
of nearly 4° between the early temple of Athene 
on the Acropolis and the Parthenon: they are 
respectively 260° and 2$T 1% given S.=0“ and 
going sunwise (Nissen, Penrose). 

Athene, Askiepios, and Demeter keep their E. 
door at Friene, Asia Minor. The two temples of 
Ai'temis in Asia Minor, at Ephesus and Magnesia, 
have the door approximately to W., though they 
differ considerably in direction of axis. This 
reversal is perhaps due to the confusion of the 
Greek Artemis with the A.siaiic goddess. 

The Ercchiheum points rather N. of E., being 
nearly parallel with me Parthenon. The Theseum 
is 13° S. of E. ; Nissen holds with the view that it 


has nothing to do with Theseus, but connects it 
with lacclius, son of Demeter, and the Eleusinian 
mysteries {p. 177). 

This brings us to Demeter. Her temples are 
mostly not far from parallel with one another 
and with one of the two Persephone temples, while 
they are only 12® removed from the Theseum on 
one side, and 14“ from the second Persephone 
temple on the other side, their axis pointing 295“ 
or about E.S.E. These Demeter temples are 
widely scattered — Eleusis and Sicily. But in Asia 
Minor there is one temple of Demeter at Priene, 
and in Arcadia a temple of Despeena, the Arcadian 
name of Persephone, both facing due E. In Sicily 
at Selmus theie is a temple said to be of Demeter 
facing almost N.E. ; this is remarkable because all 
the eight other temples at Selinus are exactly 
parallel with one another and face somewhat S. 
of E., or not far from the direction of the other 
Denieter temples. 

The temples of Apollo piesent perhaps the 
greatest problem in Greek oiientation. Even 
Nissen, who has an explanation for most things, 
admits that they are dillicult. They point in 
many directions. This is probably due to the 
foreign extraction of the god : he has been thought 
to have come from Asia, from Egypt, from the 
north. Farnell says (art. Gkbek IIeligion, vol. 
vi. p. 395^} that he was no doubt a cult figure of 
tribes other than Achajans, and that in the Hyper- 
borean ritual, which reflects at ])oints the earliest 
days of Hellenism, we can follow the track of 
Apollo’s invasion from the north. Nissen ingeni- 
ously suggests that the simple mountain shepherds 
of Arcadia and uEtolia accepted with the foreign 
god his foiei gn ritual «and gave to his temples at 
Bassas near Phigeleia, and at Thennon the N.S, 
axis with the door at the N. end (that at Bassse 
has also a door in the E. side) ; but advanced city 
communities with a popular theology adjusted the 
axis to suit their own views j thus the temples at 
Selinus and Syracuse face due E., and that at 
Coiinth nearly so. But on this hypothesis the 
temple at Delphi facing N.E. and that at Didyma 
in Argolis a little S. of N.E. are dillicult to place. 
The temple at Meiapoiituru on the south coast of 
Italy, with the entrance to the S.E., may be said 
to conform with the custom of the country ; that in 
the iE^an island of Tliera is parallel with it j 
that atXetoon has its door to the S.S. W. There 
remain two temples of Apollo at Delos, one lacing 
due E. and the other due "W. j these must he 
purely political, faced according to the dictates of 
the times to which they belong, as Athens or Asia 
Minor was in the ascendant. Besides these there 
are in Delos two old temjiks facing W. wliich, 
Nissen says, ‘Wilhelm Ddrpfekl is inchned to dedi- 
cate to Apollo j finally there is the nameless 
temple^ at Mycenae with the doorway to the B., 
which is perhaps more likely to have been dedi- 
cated to Apollo than to any otfier god. 

The Delos temples were first built facing W.- — 
the rock-cut, the Leto, two which are nameless, 
and one dedicated to Apollo. The aspect is per- 
haps due to the influence of Asia Minor-— except of 
course the rock-cut. Then, under the influence of 
Athens in the 4fch cent., the temples of Zeus and 
Apollo were built with the door to the E., and 
finally, according to Nijssen, when the island 
passed away from Athens, the temple of the 
foreign Isis looked W. 

A foreign god, as Nissen points out, may retain 
or may jield his native ritual. We have seen that 
Apollo illustrates both processes. At Alexandria 
the parent temple of Berapis faces S. ; the daughter 
at Taormina is turned E., while in Delos she keeps 
the door to the S. The temjple of Isis is turned to 
the W. at Delos, but keeps its S. door at Priene. 
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It is probably a mistake to suppose tliat the 
aspect of temples was much more than a fashion, 
that it expresses any delinite idea in theology. 
We have an exactly paiallol case in the Cluistian 
Church j most of our buildings have the door to 
the W,, hut in some of the most famous it is to the 
E. Probably few people are aware of the latter 
fact, even when they are attending service, although 
it soxuetimes requires a slightly different ritual. 
Perhaps to the Gieek the matter was a little more 
important, but not much. 

The temple with the door to the W. did not face 
W., any more than St. looter’s in Rome faces W. ; 
it only faced E. in a diifeient manner. Ni'-.^en 
thinks that it did face W,, and that this ahpe{;t 
symbolizes * world einpiie,’ So it does, but the 
symbolism is of tlie 20lh cent, and Teutonic. It is 
generally thought that on the feast-day the rays 
of the lisiiig sun were to fall through the open 
door and light up the statue of the god, and the 
northwaid-Uicing temple at Bassa^ has indeed the 
famous side, d<)or to the E., oppo?>ite the spot where 
the statue stood. But how could this have been 
arranged in a westu aid-facing temple? A hyp?e- 
thval opening would throw only a reflected light 
on the figure, Vitiuvius has some remarks on the 
subject ^\hich we shall presently notice. 

2. Burials. — The Greek idea of death is com- 
plicated by many cross-eurrents, but the notion of 
a voyage or a jommey of some sort enters largely 
into it. S. Baring-fiould says (A Book of Folklore^ 
London, n.d., p. IGU) that the ancient Greek 
inscribed the word eifTrXoia, * favourable voyage,’ 
on a gravestone and that his descendant carves a 
pair of t>ars. 

In live shaft graves on the Acropolis at Mycenm 
two bodies lie K. and S., with feet to S., and 
all the others, eleven or more, lie E. and W. with 
feet to W. At Vaphio the chief is laid E. and 
W. with feet to E. ; possibly this is only in order 
that he should face the door of the tomb', which is 
to K. 

liidgeway (i. 490} thinks that we may infer that 
burial witn feet to W. was the characteristic 
orientation of the autochthonous race. He points 
out (i. 516) that Odysseus did not descend into 
Hades m did iEneas and Dante ; he sailed west ; 
and in post- Homeric belief there was no under 
world, but i«.les of the blest, wdiich lay in the "west. 
At Phylakopi in Xlelos the orientation of the 
tomb.s depeiuled whollj^ on the conformation of the 
ground (Hellenic Society, suppL paper no. 4 
[K)04], p. m). 

In later times the position of the body varied. 
Thus Solon proved the justice of the claim of 
Athens to Salainia as against the Megarians by 
pointing out that the tombs which he opened faced 
jE., and that the corpses in them were turned to 
the E. in the Athenian fashion. We have there- 
fore the tradition at least that in the days of 
Solon (c. 600 B.€.) there were in different parts of 
Greece two well recognized positions for the body. 
Sucli customs ‘ probably . . . depend on the ideas 
which each people has formed of the direction in 
which lies the land of the dead ’ (Frazer, Totemwn 
and Exagamt/t iv. 214). 

V. Bomk — X. Temples.— It is generally agreed 
among modern writers that the Bomans, whatever 
their theories, did not orientate their buildings 
(W. J. Anderson and B. F. Spiers, €fr$ek and 
Roman AfchiUciurd^^ London, ifef, p. 188). The 
silence of Fergusson, of Middleton [Bemains of 
And&nt Memo, 2 vols,, London, X892), and of 
Lanoiani is perhaps as eloquent on the same side. 
E. A. Gardner (art, Altae [Boman], voL i p. 
849) says that, tlie orientation of the temples being 
varied, that of the altar varied also^ and that, from 
the position of the altar, Hie sacnficer appears to 


have stood with his side to the temple, and in some 
cases with his back to it. J. Durm lays it down 
that the Etruscan rule required that the temple 
axis should be N. and S. ; that the Roman toned 
to the E. during piayer; therefore either the 
temple statue had to face W. or the axis of the 
temple had to lie E. and W. {Handbuch der Archi- 
tekiur, Stuttgart, 1905, sect. 431). 

Of the Etruscan practice we know almost 
nothing. The Roman augurs inherited as the 
basis of their ritual the Etruscan idea of the 
natural or normal attitude j i.c., they imagined 
themselves as facing S., so that the lucky side— 
that towards theE. — was the left, and the unlucky 
side the right. But with the Roman populace the 
opposite was the rule: they faced N., and the 
right was the lucky side. Both these notions 
show that, whatever was the practice with regard 
to buildings, there was in early times a special 
veneration for the east. 

Vitruvius, who lived and wrote in the 1st cent. 
B.a, is a useful link between Greece and Rome. 
He was an architect with a practical knowledge of 
work in Rome in his own day and with some out- 
side book-knowledge of Greek lands. He lias a 
chapter on * The Position of Temples according to 
the Regions ’ : 

* The sacred temples of the immortal gods should he so dis- 
posed, that, if there is no impediment and the use of the 
temple penmts, the statue which i& placed in the cell may seem 
to look towards the evening region of the heavens; so that 
those who approach the aliar, to make their offeiings, or per- 
form sacriUces, may look towards the eastern sky and to the 
image which is in the temple. By this means the temple, the 
eastern sky, the supplicants and sacriiieers making their vows, 
and the image seeming to rise to behold them will all he seen 
at one view : tctr it is proper that the altars of the gods should 
be flisposed to the east. 

But, if the nature of the place prevents that position, then 
the temple is to be turned to the view of the greater part of 
the city walla and temples of the gods ; or should sacred fanes 
be built near a river, like those near the Nile in Egypt, they 
should look towards the banks of the ri\er ; so likewise, if near 
a public way they should be so situated that the passengers 
may behold it, anrl pay their salutations* (de Architectural 
tr. W. Newton, Boiidon, I?!)!, bk. iv. ch. v.). Pseudoperipteral 
temples ‘are appropriated to the use of sacrifices, for the same 
kinds of temples are not erected indiscriminately to all gods, 
because the sacred ntes performed to each are different’ 
(bk, iv, ch- vii.). ‘Altars should regard the east' (bk. iv. 
ch. vhf.). 

In these passages, it appears, Vitruvius combines 
unconsciously what he had learned from books 
about Greek work with his practical knowledge of 
Roman custom in his own day. He had not 
travelled, and clearly the Greek architecture about 
which he had read was, as we might perhaps 
expect, chieily that of Asia Minor. As to Roman 
work, he seems to consider the W. orientation to 
be a counsel of perfection, which was to give way 
before considerations of architecture and con- 
venience. 

In practice temples face in every direction; a 
glance at a plan of Rome or at a table of orienta- 
tions makes this clear, and an attempt to work 
the data into a system would indeed be bold. 
But it has been made by Kissen j his lists contain 
83 Roman temples and 34 temples in Italy outside 
Borne. 

Tiiat the Bomans and the Etruscans before them 
were very susceptible to outside influences — 
Greece, Egypt, and Asia — is a commonplace of 
bistory. It would be remarkable, then, if in the 
placing of their buildings even in Borne itself they 
never followed the practice of countries where 
orientation was general^ — countries within whose 
borders they themselves were building temples 
carefully orientated in accordance with native 
custom- 

But, if we would look for truly orientated build- 
ings, it must be on open sites or among the early 
buildings of a town before the place had become 
congested, or at least among those which, if not 
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early, might be expected to preserve early tra- 
ditions- In Rome the circular temple of Vesta 
m the Forum faces E hT.E. (R. Lanciani, Forma 
Urhis UomcB^ Milan, 1893-1901, pt. iv. pi. xxix.) 
or due E. (0. Richter, Topographie d&r Staclt Mom, 
Munich, 1901, pi. x.). The old Bomus Publica 
(Middleton) and the Regia, neighbouring buildings 
associated with the temple, have also the E. direc- 
tion— a direction contrasting strongly with all the 
buildings round them. The temple of Vesta was 
one of the most sacred of buildings, and it owed 
both its form and its sanctity to its extreme anti- 
quity. The house for keeping alive a fire for the 
use of the community was probably the earliest 
building which primitive man attempted, earlier 
even than the shelter for his own head. The actual 
building in the Forum was destrojred and rebuilt 
more than once, and even its position had been 
slightly moved, hut the old round form was pre- 
served. The plan came to receive a symbolical 
meaning, but there can be no doubt that it was 
simply the natural form in which primitive man 
built, and that it was peipetuated in a specially 
sacred building by a well-known tendency just 
because it was primitive. It is suggested that the 
E. direction also is that of the primitive building, 
and that it points to a true orientation having been 
observed in early times. The well-known round 
temple to Mater Matuta, of early foundation, 
opposite S. Maria in Cosmedin has its door almost 
due E. (Lanciani, pt. viiL pi. xxviii.). The door 
of the Tullianum also looks due E. This building 
has, like the Regia, the trapezoidal plan which is 
believed to be the mark of a very primitive tradi- 
tion, The Lapis Niger over the grave of Romulus 
is trapezoidal, but its axes run N.W. to S.E. and 
N.E. to S.W. The early quadruple temple on 
the Capitol faced about S.S.E. {ib.\ and the early 
temples on the S.W. corner of the Palatine face 
S. by W. Outside Rome : the temple of Vesta at 
Tivoli has the door facing S.W. by S. (G. L. Taylor 
and E. Crcsy, ArchUectural Antif^uities of Borneo 
London, i8i21~22, pL Ixvi. [vol. ii.]) probably for 
local reasons. The Artemisium at Nemi runs N. 
and S. with the door to the S. Thus it is difficult 
to detect a system even among the early buildings, 
unless it is perhaps a tendency to make buildings 
face approximately either E. or S. But much 
could not be expected from so few remains. 

It is possible that other buildings might be found 
in which there might be discovered a cause for the 
direction of the axis other than practical or archi- 
tectural considerations. Contact with neighbour- 
ing or distant nations may more than once have 
had its influence; the third legion of the army, 
for instance, learned during its stay in Syria the 
custom of saluting the rising sun (GS®, pt vl, The 
Se^egoaty London, 191S, p. 416). 

The orientation of buildings in Rome in historical 
times seems to have been made to conform to the 
lay-out of the city generally, as Vitruvius suggests. 
The lay-out of the city must he considered in areas. 
In the earliest town the Forum Boaxium may have 
been tiuly orientated, either from ritual tradition 
or because of the relative positions of the Capitol 
and the river. The Palatine, on the other hand, 
is laid out on a line running N.E. and S.W. ; 
this was probably determined by the limits of the 
hill and by the valley which formerly crossed it. 
To the N. of it were the Forum MaCTum and the 
Via Sacra running from N.W. to S.E. Some early 
buildings in these parts and on the Capitol have 
been referred to above. The buildings of latex 
times, such as the temples of the Forum Magnum, 
face in all directions, seemingly without system. 
Outside this primitive area and within the wall of 
^ervius Tulllua, the planning generally is deter- 
mined by the ran of the hilis and vafleys* But 


the greater part of the fi^at Campus Martins between 
the wall and the river, as well as the Vatican 
district beyond the river, is methodically laid out 
on lines due N.S. and E.W. The Mausoleum of 
Hadrian facing S., four circuses, and most of the 
other important buildings have this orientation. 
Included among these are the Pantheon, which 
faces N., the baths of Alexander Severus and 
of Agiippa, and the Portions Argonautum, con- 
taining the Neptunium with door to E., and the 
Basilica Matidies with door to E. But the buildings 
in the north part of the Campus Martius, north of 
the Via Recta, conform to the Via Flaminia (practi- 
cally the Corso). The important group of buildings 
forming the imperial Fora (of Trajan, etc.}, with 
their temples, are symmetrically arranged on an 
axis running N.W. and S.E. Three ot the four 
remaining great baths— those of Diocletian, Titus, 
and Caracalla— are on an axis running N.E. and 
S.W., perhaps partly to fit the hill-tops and to 
suit the principal streets, and partly from con- 
siderations of sun and weather. Tne baths of 
Constantine face N.S. and E.W., and appear to 
conform intentionally with the Campus Martius 
scheme. Although this planning is chiefly secular, 
it is in different quarters so definitely orientated 
that it can scarcely be neglected. Temples seem 
to be invariably built to suit the road, as, for 
instance, that called of Fortuna Virilis facing 
N., a group of three just south of the theatre of 
Marcellus facing E., and those west of the Capitol 
which face S.W. 

Outside Rome the same probably holds good — 
that orientation was observed to some extent, and 
often gave way to practical considerations. Nissen 
finds a system at Naples and Pompeii. The Forum 
at Pompeii runs N, and S., and its two temples of 
Jupiter and of Apollo face S. The temple of 
Vespasian and the sanctuary of the city Lares 
face W. 

But, if Rome herself was influenced more by 
architectural effect and considerations of con- 
venience than by religious or ritual motive, we 
find in the countries which she conquered a very 
different result, produced perhaps by the same 
causes. The Roman buildings in other lands are 
definitely orientated, though not always to the E. 
The determining influence may have been a desire 
to conform to the custom of the country or to the 
surrounding buildings, though in some cases the 
axis seems to have been fixed by reli^ous influences, 
for the temple is at an angle with tlie street. The 
temple of Zeus Olympius in Athens is fairly true 
E. and W., with tlie door to E. The temples of 
the sun and of Zeus at Baalbek have the door to 
E., while that of Venus faces N. ; the temi>le of 
the sun at Palmyra has a N, and S. axis, with the 
door in the long W, side. 

At Silchester there are two square buildings near 
the present church which are believed by the dis- 
coverers to be temples, and are compared by them 
with similar buildings in Gaul, These temples do 
not conform with the general lines of the lioman 
city, but they are nearly parallel with one another 
and also with the medimval church, which, it is 
suggested, may itself stand on the site of another 
pagan temple. The axes of the church and temples 
seem to he a little S. of E., but the point is some- 
what obscured because the magnetic variation in 
this plan and in others, where it is given at aU, is 
shown as E. instead of W., which has not been the 
case since the year 1666 (Jrchmohgia, lii. [1890] 

pL XXX,), 

2 . Buriais*«-The Romans for the greater part of 
their history cremated their dead, so that the 
orientation of their monuments had not to be 
considered. 

VI. OBMSTFJyMMp — X* Early ritual. -Orienta- 
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tion in some form was probably practised, if not in 
the time of the apostles, at least in that immediately 
following, for we learn from Tertnllian that it was 
observed at prayer in his days (A.D. c. 160-240). 
He says that the Christians were thought to be 
sun- worshippers because they prayed towards the 
E. {ApoL 16). If this attitude was general and its 
objections realized and its abandonment considered 
possible at such an early time, and if, as was the 
case, the temples of both Jew and Gentile had from 
time immemorial faced E., the inference is that 
the jjractice was continuous. But Tylor says that 
orientation was unknown in primitive Christianity 
and was developed in the first four centuries 
ii. 427). 

The ApostoUcul Comtitutiom are very clear both 
as to ritual and as to buildings ; 

‘After this, let all rise up with one consent, and ioolcing 
towards the east, after the eatechumens and penitents are gone 
out, pray to God eastward, who ascended up to the heaven of 
heavens to the east; reinenihering also the ancient situatimi of 
paradise in the east^; and, as to the church, ‘let the building 
be long, with its head to the east’ {Apost. Cwist., ed. J, 
Donaldson, Edinburgh, n.d., ii, 67). 

Cyril of Jerusalem in the 4fch cent, not only 
explains that turning to the E. in prayer was iwm- 
bolical of the situation of iiaradise {Catech. X-ecf. 
xix. 9), but also describes the actual ritual : 

We are to remember that at baptism we entered the outer 
hall [jwrch] of the baptistery and there, facing W., heard the 
command to stretch foxth the hand and, as ia the presence of 
Satan, renounced hixn xbc, 2X 
The rite is said to be stOl retained in the Greek 
Church. 

Pope Leo in the 6tb cent, complains that people 
turned to salute the rising sun as it shone through 
the E. door of St. Peter’s, and it has been suggested 
that this was one of the causes of the reversal of 
churches to their present aspect with the door to 
the W., though at St. Peters itself no alteration 
was made. 

It appears, then, from the evidence of the earliest 
writers and of the earliest buildings (1) that 
orientation was strictly followed— i.c., a symbolical 
meaning was attached to the attitude of the in- 
dividual, and the E.W. direction of the main axis 
of churches was preserved ; (2) that the ritual was 
not without its inconvenience (as Leo complained ) ; 
and (3) that the E.W. axis sometimes means 
that the door faced E. and sometimes that it 
faced W. 

This result is scarcely surprising when we con- 
sider the vaiious facets from which the light of 
the gospel was reflected. There were customs both 
Hebrew and pagan to be utterly reversed, on the 
one hand, or, on the other, to be retained and 
infused with new meaning. Of buildings there 
were the Temple at Jerusalem and most of the 
Greek and Asiatic-Koman temples with the door 
to the E., while there were notable exceptions at 
Magnesia, Ephesus, and Delos. 

2. Early buildings. — It may be that there was 
always variety in the buildings owing to the various 
influences at work : Greece proper, Greek work in 
Asia Minor, Palestine, Syria, Egypt, Rome. On 
the one hand, there is (1) the church of the Holv 
Sepulchre in Jerusalem with an E. door, of which 
the earliest work begins in a.b. 326 (though here 
the site hardly left a free choice) j (2) a statement 
W Paulinas of Nola (f 432) that the f^ade to the 
K was more usual (though this is ambiguous) ; (3) 
the description of the early church with E. door 
at Antioch, not later than the first half of the 6th 
cent* j (4) important churches in Borne, many of 
which stfll exist, while records remain of others, 
including the old basilica of St. Peter, first built 
early in the 4th cent. ; and (6) a considerable 
number of early churches in Northern, Central, 
and Western Europe. 

On the oth^ hand, there is (1) the undoubted 
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fact that, if churches were originally built with 
W, altar and E. door, they were reversed in the 
Eastern Church at least at a very early period ; (2) 
Socrates the historian, writing m the first half of 
the 5th cent., says that the door was generally to 
the W. ; (3) the church at Antioch is described as 
being exceptional ; (4) tbe churches of Constantine 
at Byzantium either were all built with the E. 
altar or were all reversed by about the time of 
Justinian ; (5) moreover, there is the obvious in- 
convenience of prayers towards the E. and the 
altar to the W. 

The churches of Southern, Northern, and Western 
Europe retained the W^. altar long after the E., 
while some still retain it. That the conservative 
East should have changed — as it probably did— 
while the progressive West kept to the old plan 
is perhaps an index of the theological activity of 
the Eastern Church in early times. It mav have 
been due, to some extent, to a dread of the innuence 
of Asiatic sun-worship. 

The turning round of churches from what seems 
to have been the normal aspect with the W. altar 
to the present direction of altar to the E. is some- 
what oDscure, It seems that all the churches built 
by Constantine {272?-337) bimself had the W. altar 
and E. door. Besides the church of the Holy 
Sepulchre already mentioned, there is a church at 
Tyre ^restored’ by him and several churches in 
Rome : St. Peter’s (Vatican), W. altar ; St. Peter 
in Montorio, N.N.W. (since rebuilt) ; St, Chryso- 
gonus in Trastevere, W.N.W. ; St. Sebastian on 
the Appian Way, W, (Scott, JSssap on the Eist. of 
English Church Architecture, p. 18). It must be re- 
membered that in addition to these other churches 
in Rome built under the direct influence of Con- 
stantine, though not nominally founded by him, 
such as St. John Lateran, also have the E. door. 

3. Eastern Church, — No work of Constantine 
remains above ground in Constantinople, and the 
orientation which he there adopted must remain a 
secret until some foundations of his churches are 
exposed. All the present buildings have the door 
to the W. A. van Millingen [Byzantine CKmeJm 
in Constantinople, London, 1912) gives the plans 
of 22 churches; two of these have the door to 
N.W. ; all the rest lie between W.N.W. and 
W.S.W., and about six of them are practically 
due W. (The observations are probably all 
magnetic, though they are not always stated to 
be so.) 

The churches of Syria, Armenia, and Cyprus, with scarcely an 
exception, have the door to the W. Many of these are very 
early. All the Jerusalem churches, with the exception of one 
with a S. door, have the door to the W. The churches of 
Salonica, some of them of the 6th and 6th centuries, and of 
Mount Athos have the W. door, except the early church at 
Salonica, probably late 4th cent., now the mosque Eski Juma, 
which had the alter at the W. end. The church of St. Felix at 
Nola and a church at Tneate have the W. altar. 

Probably many Greek temples became Christian 
churches. The Parthenon was converted into a 
church and an apse was built at the E. end. 

In like manner the churches of Greece which 
were huOt for Christian worship all have an E, 
altar and a W. door— 6. y., the * small metropolis’ 
of Athens (8th ox 9th cent.), the Kapnikarsea {9th 
cent. ?} in the middle of Rue d’Hermes, the chui'ch 
at Daphne (12th or 13th cent.), and the coupled 
10th cent, churches of the monastery of St. Luke 
of Stiris in Phocis (due W.) and that of St, 
Nicholas near Skripou in Bceotia (N.W.). 

The Coptic churches in Egypt, whatever their 
age, may he taken to represent very ancient 
practice. They all have the altar to the E., and 
the door is at the W,, although it does not<men 
directly into the main body of the church. The 
priests sit in a semi-circular apse behind the altar, 
thus facing W, 
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4, Western Church.— -The orientation of the 
churches of Eome forms a strong contrast with the 
rest of Christendom, for a large majority of the old 
buildings have the altar to the W. and the door to 
the E. In this connexion we must remember that, 
from the circumstances of early Christianity, the 
church plan of every type must have been developed 
outside of Eome. 

In early times, when Christians worshipped 
where they would attract least attention, the 
orientation of buildings cannot have been observed, 
though it would often be possible to preserve it in 
ritual even in private houses. Churches were 
indeed built before the time of Constantine, hut 
thenceforth services were held in all sorts of build- 
ings, and, large as was the increase in the number 
of Christians, the buildings available for worship 
would he adequate from the time when the removal 
of the government to Byzantium left, as it must 
have done, many buildings deserted. Tiie early 
Christians did not object to making use of any 
sort of building. The smaller buildings, such as 
temples, were converted bodily into churches; of 
the larger buildings, such as thermae, theatres, and 
the like, a part only was used. Lanciani {Pagan 
and Christian Bom&, London, 1892, p. 160) states 
that he has hardly found an ancient pagan build- 
ing in Borne that has not evidence of having been 
used as a church at some period. 

The Christian adapters of most of these buildings 
must have ignored orientation. But they probably 
regarded most of them as temporary, and few 
pagan buildings are stOl used as clmrches ; the 
best known are the round temple of Eomulus with 
the adjoining ternphim sac, res urbis, since the 6th 
cent, the church of SS. Cosmo and Damian, in 
which the altar is to the E. N.E. , and the Pantheon, 
the door of which is to the N. 

Of the churches actually built by Constantine 
or under his auspices almost all have the W. altar 
and the E. narbliex. When this is not the case, 
there is generally some obvious explanation. Scott 
{Essay on E^ig. Ch, Arch., p. 18) gives very useful 
lists of the old churches of Koine showing approxi- 
mately tiieir direction. Of the 53 churdies i ecorded 
only 11 iiave the E. altar, the aspects lying for the 
most part between E.N.E. and E.S.E’, Of these 
three may have been reversed and two, the im- 
portant cnurches of S. Ixirenzo without the 'walls 
and S. Paolo without the walls, certainly have. 
Some of them owe their foundation to Constantine, 
But the churches wdiich (in Scott’s list) have the 
W. altar number 42. These include Bt. l^eter’s 
and the small church of St. Stephen near the 
apsidal end, now^ removed, each with its altar to 
the W. ; the great basilicas of St. John Lateran 
with altar to the W, ; Bta. Maria Maggiore, N. W. ; 
S. Lorenzo without the ’walls, in its original state, 
W. ; and to them must he added B. Paolo without ! 
the walls, before it was rebuilt by Yalentinian ii., 
W. ; all these except Sta. Maria Maggiore are 
attributed to Constantine. Three other Constan- 
tinian buildings are included in the list as well as 
the important churches of S. Clemente (the lower 
building perhaps 6th cent.), W.N.W., and Sta. 
Maria in Trastevere, "VY. Many of these, like the 
first and last, have been rebuilt or remodelled in 
late times, but preserve the old orientation. Half 
of them point approximately due E. and W. ; 
about a quarter have the altar N.W. and the door 
BJ5. ; one has the altar facing S. of W. 

The turning’ round of the two great churches outside the 
wallH happened m different wajs. The W. apse of S Xtorenzo, 
aw iaidt 1)3 Constantine and partly rebuilt by Pope Pelagius 11 ., 

t.ikcn down in 1216 ^ Pope Hononus m,, who built a large 
nnvi* If) the west of it. Honorius then made a raised floor, Tn 
wl) 4 fc Jiad been the nave, to form an elevated presbytery; this 
acronnls for the way m which the ancient columns of the 
nrlyflrsal nave are partly hidden, S* Paolo, on the other hand, 


was a case of entire rebuilding. Constantine built a very small 
church over the tomb of St. Paul on the W. side of the road to 
Ostia, the atnum reaching right up to the road. In the 4th 
cent, this little church was taken down, and a very large one 
built in its place. But it was impossible to move the tomb of 
the Apostle, and there was not room between it and the road 
for a large church. The body of the new church was therefore 
built W. of the old church, with the door at the W. end ; the 
site of the old church with the tomb below it occupies tliat part 
of the transept of the present church immediately in front of 
the apse. We shall find evidence of something analogous to 
each of these processes of revolution m England. 

In these early churches the altar stood on the 
chord of the apse; against the walls of the apse 
there were seats for the presbyters, the central one 
being for the bishop. The clergy tlierefore looked 
E. over the altar towards the people ; the people 
looked W, towards the altar and the tomb of the 
blessed martyr ; for many of the churches of 
Eome, including the most important, were built 
over the tombs of martyrs or on the places where 
they sufiered death or torture. Lanciani says that 
58 churches originated thus. The conditions which 
belays down are these three: (1) the tomb-altar 
was not to he moved vertically or horizontally ; (2) 
the tomb was to be in the centre of the apse ; (3) 
the [concavity of the] apse and the front of the 
edifice were to look E. Durandus, in the first 
book of the Bationale, is clear as to the ritual of 
the second half of the 13th cent. : 

‘The priest is to pray towards the E., whence in churches 
which have a W. door be turns in the Salutations to the people ; 
but in churches which have the entrance to E., as in Rome, 
there is no need in the Salutations for turning round, because 
the priest is alwaj's turned to the people.’ Durandus gives 
several reasons for praying towards the E. {The St/mholism 0 / 
Churches and Church Ornaments, tr. J. M. Neale and B. Webb, 
Leeds, 1843, V. n. 67, app. B). 

Bcott gives the follo'^ving facts with regard to 
present day use : 

The priest faces E. and away from the people when the altar 
is to the E., except in two cases in which the altar arrangements 
have clearly been modernized ; he faces E. towards the people 
in 17 cases out of 40 where the altar is at the W. end, inciudmg 
the most important and those which have best retained their 
early arrangements. 

Scott fairlj' ciainis that from the point of view of medieval 
and modern ecclesioJogy this position of the priest facing the 
people 18 so singular that ‘we may well be auriinbecl, not that 
in many Roman chinches, having western sanctuaries, the 
pi iinUiie orientation of the celebrant has been lost, but that it 
has been preserved in so many instances, in dellance of the 
fashion of mediaeval and modern times’ {Bssay on Eng, Ch. 
Arch., p. 22), 

The early churches of Italy outside Eome were 
built under Byzantine influence and date from a 
later time than the adoption of the E. altar at 
Byzantium. All accordingly have the E. altar. 
Ravenna possesses the most remarkable buildings 
of this class. They are of the first half of the 6th 
century. The basilican church which precetled 
the present church of St. Mark at Venice faced in 
the same direction ; its altar was to the E. ; but it 
I was of comparatively late date, being of the 9th 
century. 

5. Roman missions.— We have seen that Eome 
occupies an almost unique position in preserving 
the vY. altar. But some at least of her early 
missions observed the same orientation. The 
Eomano-British church recently brought to light 
at Bil Chester {Archmologia, liii. [1892] 26} is a small 
basilica with a W. apse and transepts, clear indica- 
tions of an altar on the chord of the apse, and an 
E. narthex. The evidence that this was indeed a 
Christian church only stops short of absolute prooL 
Its date is very uncertain, but it is thought to 
belong to the 4th century. Other churches of a 
later date with the same orientation are not 
uncommon. No example is to be found in Eng- 
land now, but it has been thought that both the 
earliest church at Canterbury, to which reference 
is made below, and Wilfrith’s church at Eipon had 
their altars to the W. There are several instances 
on the Continent : Great Bt. Martin’s at Cologne 
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(I2th cent*) and St* George’s, Dinkelsbllhl, of 
which the present building is 15th centuiy* St. 
Stephen, Mayciice, appears to have a choir at the 
W. end. St. Sebald, Nuremberg, a cuiiegiate 
church, has a choir at each end, but the E. choir 
is an addition of tlio 14th century. At Verdun 
the cathedral has E. and W. choirs, but that at 
the W. end is called the old choir. 

6 . Double-apse churches. — There is a remark- 
able type of early church which it remains to 
notice. It has an apse and an altar at either end. 

It is found over a very wide area, and the place 
and manner of its origin do not seem to have been 
conclusively’- explained. W. It. Lethaby {Medimud 
Art, London, 1U04, p. 29), quoting Strzygowski, 
derives it from Egypt and Syria. ^ The importance 
of the N. xVfrican churches lies in the fact that 
they were so planned from the first. Another 
w^eH-known example is the monastic church of 
St Gall in Swilmland, near Lake Constance. 

A Oth cent, plan of the whole monasterj' of St, Gall has been 
preserved ; it 8(»<^ius clear that this does not represent what 
was already in existence ; it is a scheinc in contemplation, and 
it was not exactl\ adhered to in execution. It is therefore 
valuahle as 8ho\\ siig the ideal of the 9th century (R. Wilhs, 
Archmolr>gic(tl Journal, y. i:iS48J «5). There is an apse at 
either end. That to the E. contains the high altar and the 
altar of 8t. Peter* In front of it is the monks’ choir. The W. 
apse contains another altar of St. Peter, and before it is another 
choir, on eitlier side of which are entrances for the public* 
There is no bislmp’s throne. The side altars are so placed that 
the officiating priest faces E. The chajicls of the Infirmary and 
of the novices’ hostel are placed back to hack, the altar of one 
being at the E. end and that of the other at the W* end. 

There are iiofc a few double-apsed churches on 
the Continent, and they are known to have been 
in But a great proportion of these 

reached tlieir ultimate double form by receiving 
additions to the original plan. They therefore 
come under a difierenfc category from those which 
weie BO planned from the first, and tliey may 
perhaps be taken to show one phase in a transition 
—an abandonment of the "W. altar for the E. 

BonWe-aiise churches are found at the following places among 
others 1 Gernrode, m the llarU; St. Oyrioc^s (colle?pate>; 
Hildmbeini, St Micheel’a; Imach, St. Mary (Benedictine); 
Wonns Cathedral ; Trtvea Cathedral (the W. apse is said to be 
the latestL Mayence Cathedral (probably both choirs entered 
Into the original scheme: the w. choir is called the parish 
choir); Haumburg Cathedral (the W. apse appears to be a 
creation of the 13th cent, and not to continue an early tradi- 
tion): Bamberg Cathedral (the E. apse is rather the earlier and 
has a crypt, hut the church is thought to follow an earlier plan) ; 
Augsburg (the W. choir is called the parish choir) ; Oppenheim, 
8t. Catherine's (the present W. choir is later, but probably 
occupies the site of an early church) ; Eeichenau on the Lake of 
Conhtauce, 

OutBule Germany double-apse churches^ are ' 
rarely met with on the Continent. J. T. Mieklc- 
thwaite (LSometlung about Saxon Church Build- 
ing,’ Archmlogieal Journal, liii* [1896] 293) 
suggests that in Germany they may poBsibiy he 
due to the English tradition taken thither by St. 
Boniface. In England we know of three : Abingdon 
(7th cent.), Lyminge, and Christ Clmrch Cathedral, 
Canterbury. Of the last-named we have a descrip- 
tion of the building that %vas burnt in 1067, Below 
the B* apse, which contained the high altar (of 
Christ), there was a crypt, but the W. apse con- 
tained the bishop’s throne behind the altar of the 
Virgin. About the middle of its length the church 
was flanked by a tower on either side. It is 
thought that Bt* Augustine found an old building 
(Bede [HE i. 33] says lioman) with a W. apse, and 
with a narthex and towers at the E. end, that he 
restored this, and that after his time the nave was 
lengthened eastwards and a second apse built. 
At Lyminge the foundations of a W. apse have 
been found ; the work is said by Scott {Essay on 
Eng, Oh Aroh., p. 20) to be Roman. 

7 . Position of altar in later Middle Ages. — The 
turning round of the churches of Western Eui ope 
so that the altar should be at the E, end instead of 
at tlie W. probably happened in different places at 


different times. Micklethwaite thinks that in 
double-apse chuiclies a monks’ choir at the E. end 
giadually overshadowed the people’s choir at the 
W. end, till in the 11th and 12th centuries the W. 
altar came to be looked upon as abnormal, and at 
the general rebuilding of churches in that age the 
W. altar xvas put against the rood screen. A simpler 
explanation would be that it ivas a gradual con- 
forming tendency to what had become the ortho- 
dox practice at a much earlier period. 

Piobably the direction of the altar was at no 
period held to be of very great importance. W e have 
noticed a great amount of variety. At all tinies 
minor altars seem to have been often placed against 
side w'alls so that they faced N. or S. There are 
several in the plan of St. Gall which might appa- 
rently have been placed with as great convenience 
against the E. walls of their respective chapels. 
There aie a few striking instances of churches with 
a N.S. direction. At Siena Cathedral the altar is 
at tlie E. end, but we may see the beginnings of a 
great 14th cent, scheme for a new cathedral which 
was to run N. and S. and was to absorb the old 
Imilding (the present church) and convert it into a 
trtinsept. Naples Cathedral is another instance ; 
the old and new buildings are at right angles to 
each other. 

In England it was natural that Augustine (t 604), 
Biriiius (t 650), and Wilfrid (634^709), under Roman 
inlliience, should place their altar to the W. ^ It 
might also be expected that the Scottish mission 
of Aidan (t651) should use the E. position. This 
w'e find to be the ease. But at an early date the 
E. altar predominated and became universal. 

8. Deviation from due E.— English churches gen- 
erally liave their axes near enough to true E.W. for 
deviation to be unnoticeable to most people. But 
the orientation is by no means accurate, and oc- 
casionally the deviation is very consideiable. Tins 
deviation has been explained by the pretty theory 
that the axis is in the direction of sunrise on the day 
of the particular saint in honour of whom the church 
is dedicated. But this theory has not found 
favour with serious ecclesiologists in England. It 
is just possible that this direction was^ adopted 
occasionally, and in the aggregate such instpees 
might he numerous, though those who hold the 
theory have never been at the pains to compile a 
list. But it is open to serious objections. There 
are in ancient writers no directions or orders for so 
placing churches and no hint that they ever were 
so placed, while Durandus distinctly says that 
churches are to point to sunrise at the equinoxes 
and not at the solstices (i. 8). And the exceptions 
are so numerous as to he in the majoiity. We 
may notice a few well-known buildings (see table 
at end of article). These and all observations 
must be corrected to suit the unreformed calen- 
dar. The calendar was reformed in England m 
1751 , when we had to omit eleven days. If we 
take the year 1100 as an average date for the 
foundation of our churches, the calendar wotilcl 
then be seven clays wrong. This would not make 
a difference of 2“. It will be seen that most 
buildings face nearly E., regardless of their pdi- 
cafcion. Rochester Cathedral is fairly correct for 
its feast-day, but there can hardly be a douU that 
it is turned so far to the S. to accommodate it to 
a cramped site. At Westminster there are three 
notable buildxngs---the Abbey, St. Kpgaret’s 
Church, and St. Stephen’s Chapel of the old roy^ 
palace, now absorbed in the Houses of Parliamm^ 
The feasts are 29th June, 20th July, and 26th 
December. But the axes of the three are nearly 
paialiel and point E. or slightly S. of E., instead 

of almost N.E. and B.E. . xi, 

Ely Cathedral, an instance favounng the theory, 
may be quoted to show the rashness of holding 
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without very careful inquiry. The dedication is 
to the Holy and Undivided Trinity. As it is a 
cathedral church, its history is preserved and we 
know that before the Reformation the dedication 
was in honour of the Blessed Virgin {25th March), 
of St. Peter (29th June), and of St. Etheldreda 
(whose feast was 23rd June, and whose translation 
in 695 and in 1106 was on 17th Oct. and in 1252 
on 17th Sept.). It is not known whether St. 
Etheldreda dedicated her church in honour of the 
Blessed Virgin or of St. Peter or of both. The 
feast of the translation of a saint’s relics was no 
doubt a great occasion, but it is difficult to con- 
ceive of its giving the orientation of a building, 
because it would be hardly possible to foresee, on 
the fixing of the axis, -when the new building would 
be ready for the translation. Thus the building 
probably does not derive its direction from the 
first translation of 17th Oct. 695. But it is to 
sunrise on about 17th Oct. that the axis points, 
and it may be argued that the present building 
was made to suit sunrise on the anniversary of the 
first translation. But it is more probable that, if 
any day fixed the axis, it would be either St. 
Peter’s Day {29th June) or Lady Day (25th March). 
We have seen that the direction does not suit 
29th June. It would indeed suit Lady Day fairly 
well, though not exactly. 

We may test the theory farther by appljingr it to a group 
of small churches taken at random in one district. None of 
the following churches deviates more than 6” N. of true E. or 
6" S. of true E., except one which is about 10* N. of true E. 
(it will be seen that the dates of the feasts vary from mid- 
summer to nearly mid- winter, at which seasons the points of 
sunrise are about 80’ apart) : St. Margaret, Norwich and Swan- 
nington C20th July); St. John Baptist, Alderford (24th June); 
St. Andrew, Attlebridge (SOth Nov.); St. Agnes, Cawston 
(21st Jan ); St. Nicholas, Brandiston (6th Dec.); All Saints, 
Weston (Ist Nov.). 

A point to be borne in mind in this connexion 
is that the dedications of churches have not infre- 
quently been altered; some earlier dedications 
have been changed to that of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary; this was common in the Nth cent. ; others 
were changed to that of the Holy Trinity at the 
Reformation. Some places still preserve, it is 
said, a primeval solar feast. 

In Romo, out of 45 churches (nearly the whole 
number in Scott’s lists) 15 point reasonably near to 
the sunrise on the feast-day, and 30 are quite wide 
of it. 

9 , Bend in axis of churches, — ^Another popular 
theory is this ; when the axis of a chancel is found 
not to be in a straight line with that of the nave, 
the deflexion was intentional and was meant to 
symbolize the drooping of the head of our Lord 
upon the Cross. Here again we have no authority 
from the ancient writers, and we have no right to 
attribute to them a meaning which they do not 
acknowledge, F. Bond (Dedications and Patron 
Saints of English ChureheSf London, 1914, p. 249) 
indeed quotes the case of a Nth cent, architect 
who died of ^ief on finding that a church that he 
had built at Metz had a bent axis. 

Bond gays that the theory has been supported recently by 
Emile Male, Victor Mortefe, J, A. Brutails, Anthyme 
Paul, and to some extent by de Gaiimonfc, Vioilet le-Puo, and 
Gomllle Enlart, but rejected by Au^ste Ohoisy and Robert 
de lASteyrie. Johnson (p. 238) suggeata tijat the bend was 
Intended to produce an agreeable optical illusion. He states 
that deviation is genemlly to the S. ; Bond says that it is to 
theN. 

A little consideration will show that the de- 
flexion mu.st always be accidea tab When a chancel 
Is to be rebuilt, the chancel arch is Mocked by a 
temporary wall so that the nave can continue in 
use. Unless the axis of the nave is carefully 
found and continued eastwards before this wall is 
built, and unless the stak^ in the^ound are care- 
fully preserved, tlie chances are that the axis of 
the new chancm will not be in the same straight 


line, because it is difficult to make it exactly per- 
pendicular to the short base aftbrded by the piers 
(perhaps themselves irregular) of the chancel arch. 
And it is not going too far to say that the deflexion 
is never found except where one part of the church 
has been rebuilt. It is, moreover, seldom found 
in the best buildings — more often in the churches 
of country towms and villages than in cathedrals 
and great churches, and more often in great 
churches which are in other respects irregular and 
of various periods than in those which are of fairly 
uniform style and are acknowledged master- 
pieces. 

No bend is found in Winchester, Durham, Salisbury, Wells, 
Norwich, Lincoln, Peterborough, Exeter, Hereford, Gloucester, 
Worcester, Chester, Llandalf, Oxford, Southwell, This list 
contains aU the buildings of the first rank except a few notable 
cases of partial rebuilding. Ic would be strange indeed if 
Canterbury with its complicated plan and its longr history 
show^ed no bend, or Chichester, which is notoriously irregular. 
Moreover, the evidence of symbolism in these and other build- 
ings is vitiated by the fact that each has several deviations ; 
Canterbury has four axes ; Chichester appears to have seven ; 
Rochester has several axes, but the deviations are very slight. 
And again, when there are two bends in the axis, they are 
sometimes in different directions. The only important build- 
ings with a deviation which will serve for symbolism are there- 
fore Lichfield, Bristol, St. Albans, and Ripon, with an inclina- 
tion of the choir to N. ; and Ely and York, to S- In each of 
these either the choir or the nave has been rebuilt. 

The force of even these few instances is lessened 
still more when we see that the bend in the axis is 
only one irregularity among the many found in old 
buildings ; e,g., ia six cathedral chuxclies the "W* 
door is not in the centre, and in one, Manchester, 
the axes of nave and choir are parallel but not in 
the same straight line ; only the irregular Lady 
chapel at the E. end deviates. 

It may be that the above analysis is subject 
to correction, because plans, however carefully 
measured (like the Builder series here used), may 
occasionally omit a slight deviation. But, if the 
deviation is so slight as to escape the notice of the 
surveyor, it can have but little value as a symbol. 

It is true that the cruciform plan of our gi’eat 
churches symbolizes the Cross. But it was a 
symbolism read into the cross-form after it had 
been evolved on other grounds. Exactly the same 
process is happening now in regard to tlie inclina- 
I tion of the head of the Cross. 

10 . Details of orientation in buildings and 
furniture and in ritual, — ^The site chosen for the 
English parish church was usually to the H* of the 
village 5 perhaps it would be more correct to say 
that a site was chosen such that the village should 
be S. of it. There may have been some now un- 
known motive in this, or it may be simply that 
I it was preferred to approach the church tlirough 
the burial-ground, wmch was usually to the B. 
Similarly, there are two possible explanations of 
the burial-ground being to the S. There is a pre- 
judice against burial on the N. side. J. Brand 
records (Popular Antiquities^ new ed., London, 
1900, p. 476) that it was formerly appropriated 
to unbaptized infants, the^ excommunicated, the 
executed, and suicides. This prejudice may be due 
to an old belief or simply to a natural dislike of a 
cold, damp place with rank herbage. Thus the 
principal door of the church is generally to the S., 
but there ia almost invariably a N. door opposite 
to it, which is often nearly or quite disused. 

Tombs in the aisles are on either H. or S* side 
indiflerently. But in the chancel the place of 
honour was on the side ; this was undoubtedly 
in order that the tomb might he used as the 
Easter Sepulchre, which was on the N. aide, pre- 
smnahly b^use our Lord was pierced on the right 
side. 

In early churches the Gospel ambo was on the 

side ; from it sermons were preached and decrees 
and excommunications read ; hence there is still a 
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slight tendency in Anglican elmi ches to place the 
pulpit on the N. side. The Paschal candlestick also 
was on the N. side. The Epistle ambo was on the 
S. side. Tiie sedilia of medueval type are believed 
to be a relic of the presbyters’ seats round the apse 
of the early churches. They have been kept on 
the S. side and not on the N., doubtless because it 
is more convenient for tlie assistant to approach 
the celebrant, who is facing E., on his right hand. 
Close to the sedilia was placed the piscina. The 
bishop’s throne is also on the S. side. There was 
a custom, very commonly if not generally kept tip 
in country places till the beginning of the 19Ui 
cent., of separating the men and women, the men 
sitting on the B. side of the church and the women 
on the N. This custom had doubtless continued 
without a break from the earliest days of Christ- 
ianity, and it is perhaps of pre-Christian origin. 
It is noted by Durandus (i. 46). 

Tlie dissenting bodies from the Anglican Church 
do not observe oidentation. 

11. Burial. — Christianity no doubt inherits the 
custom of burial with feet to E. from paganism. 
The reason for it given by the early Christians was 
that Christ at His seconcf coming will appear in the 
E. and the dead will rise to move towards Him. 
In practice graves are made parallel with the 
church without any attemi^t at accuiacy. 

12 . Superstition. — Few definite beliefs in this 
country about the points of the compass are re- 
corded. The following has not previously been 
published : 

An old gentleman who had to undergo a slight operation 
declined to allow It to he performed nutif the sofa on which he 
was lying had been placed N, and S. It is thought that he held 
some views about magnetism. 

1 1 Is said that in Scotland there is an idea that if the passing 
of the soul 18 to be easy the floor-boards of the sick room should 
not i un H. and S. 

11ie association in Ireland of colours with the 
puitits of the compass will he noted presently in 
de- cribing similar ideas in other parts of the world 
(see below, X.). Green is said to be an unlucky 
colour in England (Baring-Gould, p. 16). 

VIL Jmwb . — ^The Hebrew word for east means 
literally ‘ the front,’ and that for west ^ the back,’ 
so that south is on the right hand and north on 
the left. This suggests some form of sun-worship 
at an early period. The supposition is supportea 
by evidence from a later time : the Tabernacle 
had its door facing E. (‘ and for the hinder part of 
the tabernacle westward thou shalt make six 
boards ’ [Ex 26®® EV]). This true orientation was 
notwithstanding the ban of sun-worship by Moses 
(Bt4i8). 

Lapses into worship of sun, moon, and stars are 
frequent all through Jewish history: Manasseh 
* worshipped all the host of heaven ’(2 K 2F)j 
Josiah ‘ took away the horses that the kings of 
Judah had given to the sun’ (23^^) j Amos upbraids 
Israel with carrying with them * the star of your 
god’ (Am 6®®); Ezekiel sees ‘between the porch 
and the altar, about five and twenty men, with 
their backs toward the temple of the Lord, and 
their faces toward the east ; and they worshipped 
the sun toward the east’ (Ezk 8^®). The 
custom of saluting the moon by kissing the hand 
referred to m Job 31®®** may have been learned in 
Assyria (see ‘Star- Worship’). 

The Jewish attitude of prayer is an instance of 
what may be called ‘ local orientation ’ j it was not 
a turning to a point of the compass, but a turning 
to a place. We have a suggestion of this in 
Solomon’s prayer at the dedication of the Temple : 
if a man ‘spread forth his hands toward this 
house : then hear thou in heaven thy dwelling 
place ’(1 K 8®®**). And, when Daniel prayed, ‘his 
windows were open in his chamber toward Jeru- 
salem’ fDn 6^®). This became the law ; a wor- 


Palestine should turn towards 
Palestine, one in Palestine towards Jerusalem, in 
Jerusalem towards the Temple, in the Temple 
towards the Holy of Holies {JM, s.v. ‘Mizrah’). 
In JEi s,v, ‘ East,’ however, facing to the E. is 
said to have been the attitude of prayer, and refer- 
ence is made to Apost, Const, ii. 67, which the 
writer maintains to have a pre-Christian Hebrew 
foundation. 

In regard to buildings the custom of a true 
orientation, which had been established by the ar- 
rangement of the Tabernacle, was continued. It was 
followed in Solomon’s Temple and in all subsequent 
rebuildings. Ezekiel is very precise on the orien- 
tation of the temple of his vision (40--47). Compari- 
son may be made with the Apocalypse (Eev 7® 16^®). 
Synagogues (apparently those of the pre-Christian 
era) are said by A. W. Brunner (B. Sturgis, Diet, of 
ArcMtecture and Building ^ 3 vols., New York and 
London, 1901, s.v. ‘ Synagogue ’) to have had ‘ the 
holy ark or sanctuary’ at the E, end, hut no 
authority is given. Those of the 2nd cent. a.d. in 
Galilee all faced S. {fb. s.'o. ‘ Syria ’). Synagogues 
are now planned so that the ark may be towards 
Palestine ( J’A s.v. ‘ Miziah ’). 

VIIL IfcrjOTAlfifAJDAm-— The Muhammadans, 
like the Jews, observe a ‘ local orientation’ ; they 
turn in prayer towards a place, Mecca. The 
Ka'bah at Mecca, adapted by Muhammad as a 
mosque, had been a ^gan temple with its entrance 
to the E. (J. Gwilt, Mncydopcedia of ArehiUcturs^ 
ed. W. Papworth, London, 1867, § 118). 

The essential feature of a mosque is the giUah 
or mihrah, a niche or recess in a wall, the direction 
of the wall being at right angles with a straight 
line to Mecca. In front of the qihlah is an area 
covered by a roof supported on columns which form 
I a series of aisles running towards the Mecca wall. 
These form the prayer chamber | in front of it is 
an open court with covered walks at the sides lead- 
ing from the entrance, which is generally opposite 
the Mecca wall. As the J ews had but one temple, 
synagogues being but houses of prayer, so the 
Muhammadans had only one temple, that at 
Mecca (Fergusson®, ii 616) ; mosques are places 
of prayer arranged so as to show the direction 
of Mecca, thou^ they have acquired a sanctity 
of their own, not less than that of the shrines of 
other faiths. 

Orientation of a kind was therefore of the first 
importance in a mosque. At Ispahan the axis of 
the great bazaar runs N, and S. The front of the 
mosque occupies the S. side of this, but the axis of 
the porch is bent at an angle of 46° so as to suit the 
mosque itself, the main axis of which is duly 
pointed to Mecca. 

Private prayer on the housetop is also directed 
towards Mecca. 

In burial the Muhammadan is laid on Ms right 
side facing Mecca (see art. Death [Muhammadan], 
vol. iv. p. 602*). 

IX. TEE Jg^A^y.—Orientation m ritual observ- 
ance is perhaps most pronounced in Asia, which 
may be more or less indirectly the source from 
which the European observance is derived. Tylor 
holds that the adoration of the sun in the ancient 
Aryan religion is revealed in ritual orientation. 

The Brahman turns E. at sunrise, says Tylor, 
and at noon, after adoration of the sun, he turns 
again E. to read Ms daily portion of the Veda and 
to make his daily ofiering. 

* It is with first and principal direction to the east that the 
consecration of the fire and the sacrifleial implements, a cei^ 
mony which is the groundwork of all his rellpons acts, has to 
be performed * (PC® ii. 426). 

An example of the orientated altar is given in 
art Altar (Hindu), vol. i. p. 346^ Hindu temples 
are sometimes dedicated to the sun-god, but the 
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moon-god has none (art. Beahmakism, vol. ii. p. 
805^). Temples seem to he duly orientated in the 
wider sense of the word* 

The Indian Buddhist generally orientated his 
buildings fairly closely to the cardinal points, and 
seemed to prefer to make his entrance face E. But 
the Jain temples did not follow a rule, ‘ the Jains 
being indifferent apparently to any particular 
direction for their buildings^ (H. Cousens, in 
Arclmological Swvey of India, Calcutta, 1907-08, 
p. 195). 

The Thugs, on the other hand, are worshippers 
of Kali, the death-goddess. In her honour human 
victims were murdered ; to her the sacred pickaxe 
was consecrated with which the graves of slain 
were dug, and the elaborate ritual of this conse- 
cration was performed facing W, The mediteval 
Tatars made a mound over the grave and placed on 
it a statue facing E. {P(P ii. 423). 

Buddhism vanes much in different countries, 
and presumably its buildings and ritual vary. In 
China it appears that the temples are truly 
orientated {see Akchitecture [Chinese], vol. i. p. 
695^) and there is therefore, it is to be suxiposed, 
some orientation of ritual. There is a paradise of 
the dead in the W., and the chief book read in the 
presence of the departed person is ‘ the “ Stltra of 
Araitabha,” or the Buddha representing the sun 
in the \’iest, behind which lies paradise’ (art. 
China [Buddhism in], vol. iii. p. 554^ • cf. art. Con- 
fucius, vol. iv. p. 19^). 

In the Confueiaii religion there are many sacri- 
fices offered with an elaborate ritual. The most 
important of these is described in art. Confucian 
Eeligion (vol. iv. p. 13), and the points of the 
compass are carefully mentioned, but their religi- 
ous significance, if they have any, is not indicated. 
The sacrifices of the second rank are made at 
altars and temples in and about Peking. The 
sun-god has an altar-terrace outside the main E. 
gate to'wards the region of the sunrise j the moon- 
gmddess has an altar outside the W, gate, because 
the W. is tho region -where the new moon is 
born. 

X. Savagb races. — r. Ritual acts.-— The ritual 
of primitive races is with difficulty ascertained, 
and not very much has been recorded. The Fangin , 
one of the tribes of the Indian Archipelago, on all 
ceremonial occasions sal ate and invoke the direc- 
tions of the rising and setting sun j the people 
sleep with their faces to the E., and on cremating 
the dead they place the body to face in the same 
direction ; the land of the dead is in the E., and it 
beema that that is the direction to which most 
importance is attached : 

‘Tfie onlv dwturblng feature is the fact that the ** setting 
Bun” is said to be invoked. This may be due to the influence 
of a solar cult* (W. J. Ferry, JllAI xliv. 285). 

Another tribe, the Toraja of Central Celebes, 
place their houses in an E. and W. direction with 
the door at t!ie W. end, thus facing the land of 
the dead ; but this is really religious. 

A neigh ijouring tribe, the Tobada, huiki their * village-hmiHe* 
N. and »8., that, afl they say, on entering, one faces to the 
north, tho direction lienee they have come, and in which 
dirociion they phu ‘0 the land of the dead. Xiie holy plaf*e of 
the house is the north centre-pile . . . and there the ghosts 
come to Ihe in bunches of leaves of the aruru palm' (t5. p. 
290). * 

This seems to be a first, but very important, stop 
towards temple-worship. The largest and most 
important temjde of the Tonapoe lias a door on the 
K. hide, thus facing to^vards the land of the dead 
and in the direction whence the tribe c;ame. A 
ntuuher of cases are recorded in wdiich houses are 
built with flue regard to the direction of the land 
of the tiead, tmd of others in -which a place is pro- 
vided a residence for the ghost, or m entrance 
into the houEe is made for it. 


In ritual observances the following may be 
noted : 

In old Mexico, where sun-worship was Ihe central doctrine of 
a complex religion, men knelt in prayer to the E and doors 
of sanctuaries looked mostly W (PC^ li. 424). The Pueblo 
Indians of New Mexico, though they are now Christians, have 
preserved their ancient piactice of turning to the sun at his 
I rising, just as the Chiistians of Europe turn to the E at certain 
: parts of their worship. The cave-templeof the sun-worshipping- 
Apalaches of Florida had its opening to the E., and the pi lesfe 
stood in the opening early in the morning of the feast-days 
I waiting for sunrise. The Comanches, also aun-woi shippers, 

' when preparing for the war-path, place their weapons over 
! night on the E side of the lodge to receive the morning sun’s 
first rays. The ancient Peruvians were sun-uorshippers, and 
I had in their capital, Cuzco, a temple duly orientated, wuh a 
great golden disk on the W. wall to reflect the rising sun as it 
shone through the E. door (ib. li. 424). The IIopi mother, on 
the twentieth day after the birth of her child, presents it to 
the sun at the moment of sunrise (see Birth {Introduction}, 
vol. ii, p 5125, and Journ. Amer, Eth. a7id Arch. ii. {1892} 
163). 

The following s-ymbolic orientation is charaeteriatic (A. 0. 
Haddon tells the pi esent wiiter) of the Paw nee, but to a greater 
or less extent appins to the Plains Indian#' generally. The 
‘earth lodges* are built in the traditional manner according 
to a divinely inspired plan, and seiwe for ceremonial purpobes 
as W'oll as dwelling-houses ; the same symbolism is found in the 
summer tents, or i/pi. The entiance ahvajs faces E. The 
central circular fireplace represents the sun, and the cleared 
space round it the horizon. For certain cereinomea an 
altar of rugs is placed to the W. of the fireplace, and on it is 
deposited the sacred bundle ; behind it, in tiie place of honour, 
sib the priests ; the apace between the altar and the fiieplave is 
holy ground, over which no priest can pass till purified by thun- 
fleation. This region in the W. is sacred to the evening star, 
the beneficent guardian of fertility, and to her four attendant 
messengers: wind, clouds, thunder, and rain. To the H. of 
tlie fireplace there should be a bison’s skull to represent at once 
the gods in the heavens and the home of Tirawa. the high god, 
the all-embracmg, the monung star, the bloodthirsty controller 
of the heat of the sun m the E., who prevents his brother, 
the sun, from burning up the world. The S. is the land of 
death and the receivers of the souls of the unfortunate 
dead, while the malevolent deity of sickness is stationed in the 
S W. In ceremonial pijie-smokmg puffs of smoke may be blown 
in various directions as offerings to these and other heavenly 
bodies. 

J, W. Fewkes (Jemm. Afner, Eth, mid Arch, li. 14-22) says 
that the underground estn/as or kib^vas (ceremonial chambers) 
in the Tusayan (IIopi) Pueblo of W4,l-pi in Arizona * are gener- 
ally placed with their walls corresponding to the conception of 
the primary points but not to our cardinal directions. , . . The 
variation of their N. is W. of the true N. (varying from 42’ to 
60“) ; consequently the N.S. hues of thier kih-v/u are in reality 
N.E. and S.W. lines.' The orientation * is probably intentional, 
but it may be determined by the possibilities m direction of the 
recesses in which they are consLi noted.’ 

R. M. W. Swan consulers that the temples of Masbonaland 
were orientated (J. T. Bent, liuiwd Oitws of Mashonaiand, 
London, 1892), 

We may here notice the wide-spread association 
of certain colours with the various xmints of the 
coinpass. A table is ap{)eaded sliowing some of 
the recorded observation.s. It will he seen that 
these are from N. ami >S. America, China, and 
other parts of the world, including Ireland. There 
is no approach to uniformity and only a few 
tendencies can he faintly traced, that black 

is practically never associated with 'the S. or E. 
It Is just possible that the well-knotvn liturgical 
colours of the Christian Church, although of late 
use, are not entirely uncsonnected with these 
ideas. 

2 . Burial.— Practically all peojdes-who practise 
inliximatitin follow some luie as to the direction in 
which the body is to be laid. 

A journey to the land whence the tribe migrated 
is proliably the most general conception at the 
present time. The dead are laid in the direction 
of tite land of the dead, and this, when both can be 
ascertainefi, is found to coincide with the direction 
of the land of the forofathera. 

Perr;^' gives many Instances from the E. Indian Archipelago, 
One tribe makes the grave parallel to a rh er up whioh the 
8|)iritmu8t travel, the tribe having migrated down the river; 
another, whieli believes that the End of the forefathers is to 
the S., lays the body on Its side with head to W„ feet to E., and 
facing S. ; another p1ac«i the body In a sitting position facing 
tlie laud of the dead. In one case the direction of the grave E 
fe'wards the land of the dead and in the direction of those 
places where the first chiefs procured their wives; in another 
the dead are buried on the 8, side of the village, the land of Vats 
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dead is situated in the S,, and it is from the S. that the people 
believe them^eh «is to iia\ e come. Cases arc recorded \s here the 
bodies of the dead are defiiutely orientated to tlie land of their 
forefathers, the situation of the land of the dead being unas- 
certained, An exceptional and special case may lielp to 
illustrate the beiief in the journey which the spirit was to take : 
the body of a man whose head had been cut off by a member of 
another clan vias brought in and placed silting on the ground 
against a pile of the house and facing the land of hia enemy ; 
when Inmed, it was placed in a sitting position still facing in 
the same direction (JliAl xhv. presumably the first 

business of the ghost was to go and hive his revenge. A tribe 
in E, Africa buiies a man who dies in a strange place with his 
face towards bis mother’s village (art. Dkath iintrotiuctoryj, 
vol. Iv, p. 

A man of the Wotjolialiik tribe of Vetona, Australia, is buried 
with his head towanis the point of the coaipaas appropriate to 
his totem (ib, p. 4Ur>»). 

Among the Battas of Sumatra men of different totems are 
buried with their heads in different directions, but the reasons 
for these differences are not ahia^s raariifest. On the analogy 
of the Hot- Wind totem and the Sun totem among the'Wotjo- 
balliik we may conjecture that the direction in W’hich the bcKly 
was buried was the direction in which the totem was supposed 
especially to reside, so that the intention of interring the bodies 
in these positions may have been to enable the released spirits 
of the deoil to rejoin their tot* ms* (Frazer, Tatenmm and 
Ezoqmtiy^ iv. 2ii). But, as Iladdon points out, since the 
people are supposed to be relateii to or descended from their 
totem, this seems to tie but another foim of the Journey of 
the spirit to the land of the forefathers. 

The orientation of tlie graves of some primitive 
peoples is reeortled without any indication of the 
oeliefs whicfli decided the direetion; burial with 


feet to the W. is observed by races of America, 
Central Africa, Samoa, Fiji, and Australia. Tyloi 
mentions some Australian tribes who bury their 
dead in a sitting iw&ition facing E., even while 
believing that the land of the dead is in the 


XL Fre^historio western Europe,--}. 
Temples.— Under this heading brief reference will 
be made to the great well-known megalithic monu- 
ments. They are included in this article because 
they have been called temples and tombs, and have 
been said to be orientated in the sense that their 
aspect was decided by religious considerations. 
But as a matter of fact we do not know their use, 
or what determined their direction, their age, or 
the religion of the folk who built them. If we 
knew any two or even any one of these facts, it 
might be possible to deduce the others. But we 
have no working base, not even any uniformity 
among the remains. 

Tlie two most famous examples are Camac in 
Morbihan and Stonehenge in Wiltshire. Carnac 
is a series of immense parallel avenues running 
roughly E. and W. along the coast of Brittany. 
Stonehenge is a horseshoe %vithin three concentric 
circles, two of stone and one of earth, l^rom the 
outer circle runs a straight depression between 
earth banks. A line draum down this depression 
and continued through the horseshoe divides it 
symmetrically and passes through a dat slab called 
tlie ^ altar. ^ This line points to the place of sun- 
rise on mid-summer day about, according to 
Loekyer {Stonehenge, p. 67), the year 16B0 B.c, 
It may be that Stonehenge is a sun-temple, as 
Loekyer argues, and that it was built about that 
time. But it may not be a sun-temple, and, as to 
the date, A. R. Uinks points out (AU liii. [1903] 
1002 IL) that, if the first glimpse of the sxm is 
observed, we get the year a.d. 3000 ; if the middle 
of the disk is observed, the conditions are right 
for to-day; if we wait for the completion of the 
sunrise, the date must be put back about ^KK) 


years. 

The works at Avebury consist of a large circle 
enclosing two others ; there is an avenue heading 
from the outer circle in a S.E. direction. On 
Hakpen Hill theie is a circle with indications of 
an avenue leading N.W. The circles forming 
‘King Arthur's Round Table,’ Penrith, are 
broken towards the N.E. and S.W. The wox'k 
at Arbor Low, Derbyshire, seems to be orientated 


almost due N. and S. (Fergusson, Bude Stone 
Monuments, London, 1872). 

Callernish in the island of Lewis is a circle with 
a stone in the centre. From the ciicle single lines 
of stone stretch out S. and E. and W., while a 
wdde avenue runs to the N. (These directions 
appear to be approximate only. ) A tomb within 
the circle has an axis roughly N.E. and S.W., the 
entrance being towards the N.E. 

There are considerable remains in Ireland. 
Those around Lough Gur, Limerick, have been 
described by B. C. Windle, “who made careful 
olhservations of the bearings in those cases where 
they ‘might possibly be significant’ {Proc. Royal 
Irish Acad, xxx. [1912] sect. C, p. 283). The 
monuments near Lough Swilly, Co. Donegal, have 
been recorded by H. Boyle Somerville, who detects 
several systems of orientation, monuments being 
orientated for the solstitial sunrises or sunsets or 
both, for sunrise or sunset at the equinoxes, for 
sunrise or sunset at a point equidistant in time 
between solstice and equinox, for rising or setting 
of a star or of the moon {Journ. Royal Soe, o/ 
Antiauaries of Ireland, xxxix. [1909] 192, 216, 
343). 

2. Burials. — Until recently burials both on the 
Continent and in Britain appeared to be hap- 
hazard. But recent research seems to show that 
tw'o or perhaps three definite systems were fol- 
lowed, though in each of these there were not a 
few exceptions. In some cemeteries the skeletons 
are found laid on their backs E. and W. with feet 
to E., while in others they are N. and S. with feet 
to N., but occasionally to S. Others again^ are 
laid on the side E. and W . with the feet sometimes 
E, and sometimes W., but always looking S. ^ In 
some cases a single group contains skeletons point- 
ing to all four caxainal points, as at Broughton 
Foggs. At the Saxon cemetery at Fairford the 
feet were almost invariably to tlie N., and W. M. 
Wylie thinks that this was the prevailing pagan 
practice among Teutons {ArcTmologia, xxxvii. 
[1857] 459). In Sussex and Surrey and in the south 
of England generally the feet are most commonly 
E., but, when they are not, they are almost invari- 
ably to the N. In the round barrows of Wiltshire 
the tendency is for the bodies to he facing 8. 

One of the most remarkable examples of oiienta- 
tion (taking the word in its wide sense) is the 7th 
or 8th cent. Christian cemetery at Hartlepool, the 
first monastic seat of Hilda of Whitby. Here 
w’ere found a dozen bodies with memoiial slabs 
incised with crosses and Christian inscriptions; 

[ yet all were lying N. and S. 

There seems good ground for believing that the 
' Teutons held the north sacred. The classical 
passage in mediaeval literature is in Reinehe Fuchs 
and is quoted by J. Grimm {Deutsche Mythologie, 
Gbttingen, 1864, L 30). Here the fox turns in the 
Christian direction, while the wolf is content witti 
the heathen orientation towards the N. G. B. 
Brown {The Early Arts in England, London, 1915, 
iii. 161) points out that this orientation cannot 
have formed an important item in Teutonic pagan- 
ism or it would have left a more decided mark in 
literature. On their conversion to Christianity 
the Teutons for the most part seem to have aban- 
doned this direction in their burials for that of 

The general conclusions are as follows, though 
we must not expect uniformity even in the same 
race. Burial with the feet to the N* was probably 
the practice of the pagan Saxons, bhongh this was 
not universal. For the most part they i^opted 
the E. and W. position on conversion to Clmsti- 
anity. On the other hand, some Clmstian puriala 
are, as we have seen, N. and S. Some burials on 
the side with feet to E. or W. but with the face 
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always to the S. suggest a desire to face, or lie in 
the path of, the snn. These general tendencies 
are interfered with by the survival or overlap of 
more ancient customs, by indifierence and ignor- 
ance, and by local conditions such as a steep slope 
in the ground. 

List of English churches showing direction of axis, dedication, 
and date of festival, with direction of sunrise on the festival 
(see above, VI. 8), 


SS. Peter and PAun, 29 June, N.E, by E. 


Exeter Cathedral 


. 


E. by S. 

Gloucester Cathedral . 




E byS, 

lilandaff Cathedral 


. 


E. by S. 

London, Old St. Paul’s Cathedral * 


E. 

London, Westminster Abbey 

, 


E. by S. 

Peterborough Cathedral 




E. 

Winchester Cathedral . 


, 


E. by S. 

York Cathedral . 


, 


E. 

Chichester Cathedral . 


• 


E. by S. 

Tub Blessed Virgin, 25 March, B. 


Carlisle Cathedral , 




E 

Fountains Abbey . . 




E. by N. 

Jervaulx Abbey , . 




E. by N. 

Holyrood Chapel . 




E.byN. 

Lincoln Cathedral • 




E. 

Rievaulx Abbey . 




N. 

Salisbury Cathedral , 




E 

Old Sarum Cathedral 




E. by S. 

Southwell Cathedral . 




E.byS. 

Worcester Cathedral . 




E. 

York, St. Mary’s Abbey 




N.E. 


St. Bthbi-iireda, 25 June, N.E. by E , and E by S. ; St. Petse, 
29 June, N.E. by E. ; B.V M , 25 Match, E. 

Ely Cathedral E. by S. 

St. Outhbert, 20 March, E., and 4 Sept., E. by N. : B.V.M., 
25 March, E. 

Durham Cathedral (St. Cuthbert and B.V.M.) . E. by S. 
Wells, St. Cuthberfc’s Church .... E.N.E, 

St. WBRBUEaH, S Feb., E.S,E. : SS. Peter and Paul, 29 June, 
E. ; 25 March, E. 

Chester Cathedral . , . . . . E. by H. 

St. Andrew, 80 Nov., S.B. by E. ; St, David, 1 March, E. by S. 


Table showing the colours which represent the points of the 
compass and the common liturgical colours (see VI. laandX. i). 



N. 

S. 

E. 

W. 

r 

Blue 

Red 

White 

Yellow 

Pueblo, Arizona 1 .-I 

(green) 

or 

^ ellow 



or blue 

Zufii2 . 

Yellow 

Red 

WMfce 

Black 

Navaho 2 , 

Black 

Blue 

White 

Yellow 

Moki2 . 

White 

Red 

Yellow 

Blue 

Pueblo 2 

White 

Blue 

Red 

Yellow 

Jbleta, Pueblo 2 . 

r 

Black 

Bed 

White 

Blue 

Blue 

White 

Red 

Black 

Cherokee 2 . .4 

(trouble) 

(liappi- 

nehs, 

peace) 

(success) 

(death) 

Mexico and Cent./ 

Black, 

lied, 

Yellow, 

White, 

America® . .{ 

yellow 

blue 


white 

Tewa Indians, New / 

Blue, 

Red 


Yellow 

Mexico 8 . 

Yucatan, Mexico 4. 

green 

V lute 

Yellow 


Black 

Ireland 4 

Black 

White 

Purple 

Dun 

Navaho 4 

White 

Blue 

Dark 

Yellow 

f 

Very 

White 

Bed 

Dark or 

Veda4 . , J 

dark 



dark 

\ 




blue 

China and ancient) 
Java4. , .) 

Black 

Red 

Green 

White 

Liturgical colours 

Advent 

Christ- 

Good 

Oct. of 

in common use in 

and 

mas and 

Friday 

Epiph. 

Western Christian 

Lent 

Easter 

to Can- 

Church® 




dlemas 
audTrin. 
to Advent 


Sorrow 

Purity 

Death 

Life 


Violet 

White 

or, for 

Passion, 

Easter 

and 

Love, 

red • 

Black 

Green 


Bochester Cathedral, present building (S. Andrew) S E. 

Saxon building . . S E. by B. 

St. David’s Cathedral (HS. Andrew and David) . E. 

Weils Cathedral (S. Andrew) . . E. 


Christ, 25 March, E., 26 Dec., S.E. by E, 

Canterbury Cathedral . . . , , . E. by S. 

Norwich Cathedral . . , . . * E. by N. 

St. John Baptist, 24 June, N.E. by E. 

Chester, St. John’s Church .... N.E. byE. 
Peterborough, St. John’s Church . . . E. by a 

St. Alban, 26 June, N.E. by E. 
pedication of Cnurch, 29 Dec., S.E, by E.1) 

St. Alban’s Cathedral ...... B.S.E. 

St. Etsblbbrt, 24 Feb., E. by S., or 20 May, N.E. by E. ; 
B.V,M., 25 March, B. 

Hereford Cathedral E. 

St, Fridbswidb, 19 Oct, E. by S. 


Utbratubb.— The only work dealing comprehensively with 
the subject is Heinrich Nissen, Orientation, Berlin, 1906-10 
(only pts, 1-8 [Egyptian to early Christian! have been issued). 
Egypt IS dealt with partially by E. A. Wallis Budge, Egyptian 
Idem of the Ftthtre Life, l^ndon, 1899, and ‘The Pyramids 
and Temples in the SOddn,’ in Proc. of Royal Sooiety o/ London, 
Ixv. [1899], and more fully by J. Norman Lockyer, The Daion 
Astronomy, London, 1894. Greek temples are discussed by 
F. C. Penrose, in Proc. of Royal Society of London, lili. [1898J, 
Ixv. [1899], and early Christian churches by G. G. Scott, junr., 
Mmay on the Mist qf English Church Architmtu/re, London, 
1881. An important contribution on primitive races is W. J, 
Perry, ‘Orientation of the Dead in Indonesia,’ JRAl xllv. 
[1914] 281 ft. He opposes the hj’potheaia of E. B. Tylor, PC», 
London, 1891. Lockyer has expounded his theories on Stone- 
henge in his Stonehenge and other Rritish Stone MonumenUt 
London, 1906. James Fergrussoa’s Rude Stone Monuments in 
all Countries, London, 1872, is still valuable. Pre-historic work 
is discussed by G. Baldwin Browa, The Early Arts in England^ 
4 vols., do. 1908-15, find by Walter Johnsoa, Byways of British 
Arckoeoiogy, Cambridge, 1912. Both these authors give useful 
references to recent research, J. G. Frazer’s works, although, 
curiously enough, not dealing directly with the subject, must 
of ooujrse be studied. T. U, ATKINSON, 


Oxford Cathedral ...... B. 

St. Nicholas, 6 Dec., S.E. by E. 

Cambridge, King’s College Chapel (St. Nicholas 

andBV,M). ... . . , E.byN. 

Newcastle Cathedral E.N.E. 

Yarmouth Parish Church . * . . . E. by S, 

St. Chad, 2 March, E. 

Lichfield ........ N.E.byE. 

St. Marhakit, 20 July, N.E. by E* 

Westminster (St. Margaret’s Church) ♦ E, 

St, Stehibn, 26 Dec., S.E. by E. 

Westminster (Chapel Royal) . . , * E. by S. 


1 Nicolas, Chtm* 


POKOMO* — Distribution*— The Pokomo are 
a Bantu people inhabiting the Tana Valley, in the 
north-eastern part of the British E. Africa Protec- 
torate. Their proper tribal name is Wa-Fokomo 
{/ representing the ‘ bi-iabial which in this 
Enguage corresponds to Swahili jp and Giryama A), 
but they are called Wspokomo by the Swahili and 
Munyu by the Galla* A recent official estimate 

f ives theix number at about ISjOOO. They are 
ivided into thirteen tribes [vp&tif plur. of heii), 
occupying definite areas with recognized hound- 

1 Fewkea, Jowm* Am. EtK and Arch* fi. 14-22, 111. 

^ a. Mallery, 4 PBNW [1886], p. 66, 

« J. P. Hfttringtom $9 RPN#fl916], p, 48. 

^ A. 0. Haddon, Mooluiion in Art, ikindon, 1896, p. 128 f. 

5 R. A* S. Macalister, EcdeS* Vestments, Ikmdon, 1896, 
224-m 
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aries* None of their villages is found at any great 
distance from the river, with which their tribal 
life is 80 closely hound up that they have a saying 
^The Tsana is our brother* (they call it Tsana, 
Tana being the Swahili jironun elation ; the Galla 
name is Galana Maro). Their farthest north- 
western limit appears to be about 39** 30' E., on the 
bend of the river ; this is the district of the Koro- 
koro tribe; the rest, in order, going down the 
river, are Malankote, Malalulu, Zubaki, Ndura, 
Kinakomba, Gwano, Ndera, Mwina, Ngatana, 
Dzunza, Buu, Kalindi. The first nine of these 
are known as the ^upjier’ tribes (I wa dzim ) ; 
the Ngatana (whose district is about 3** 30' S. by 
40® E. ), Dzunza, Buu, and Kalindi are the * lower ’ 
(Wcmt?£ tm mini}. These two sections differ con- 
siderably in dialect and customs ; they are some- 
times said never to intermarry, but the rule is nut 
absolute. On the confines of the Kalindi area, 
between Chara and Kau, and on the Ozi estuary, 
are some villages of * IMahaji ’ — Pokomo who have 
become Muhammadans and more or less adopted 
Swahili dress and customs. The Zubaki are the 
most numerous tribe, numbering about 2000. 

The first European to mention the Pokomo is 
probably Boteler, “wbo was at Lamu in 1823, and 
says j 

* Above the town of Kow [Eau}, at every twelve or fifteen 
mUes, there are large villages on the northern hank inhabited 
by the Poconios, a tribe dependent on it, and at the distance of 
fifteen days’ journey in a canoe, ... is situated the town of 
Zoobakey, beyond which the current of the river is too strong 
to proceed against it ’ (Narr, qf Voyage of Discovery y i, 393). 
The * town of Zoobakey * is probably a mistake for 
the Zubaki tribe ; the distance is approximately 
correct. 

Krapf, though he never visited the Tana, heard 
of this tribe, and mentions their kinship with the 
‘ Wanyika * (see art. Nyika). He obtained a good 
deal of information from two Muhammadan Po- 
komo settled at Takaungu, who, among other 
thinp?, gave him a list of the * principal places* 
on me Tana, most of which are the names of the 
tribes already given; others may be those of 
villages which have since been removed. The 
Pokomo, though not nomadic, like the Galla, have 
at various times been forced to migrate by changes 
in the course of the Tana, the last of which seems 
to have taken place about 60 years ago, the river 
being deheoted near Marfano from its old bed, 
which ran to the north-east of the present one. 

Von der Becken was at Kau in the early part of 
1865, and speaks of the Pokomo as * Medli<me und 
fleissige Ackerbauer,* whose villages bemn above 
Chara {Meis&n in Ostafrika, ii. 271). His com- 
panion, E. Brenner, returned in 1867 and ascended 
the Tana as far as the MaJankote district. Between 
these two dates the Tana had been visited by New 
and Wakefield, of the United Methodist Free 
Chnrch Mission, who founded a station at Golbanti, 
primarily for the benefit of the Galla, though the 
Pokomo were found to be more promising converts. 
This station has long been without a resident 
European, hut is in charge of a native teacher; 
and there is a small number of Christian Pokomo 
at other stations of the same mission. Brenner’s 
estimate of these people, it may be remarked, is 
tmduly severe. The Tana was explored in 1878-79 
by Gustav and Clemens Benhardt, who ascended 
as far as Masa, in lat. V 16' S- The former gives 
some account of the Pokomo in the Journal of tho 
Berlin Geographical Sodet'^ for 1884. Subsequent 
information is derived chiefly from the German 
missionaries belonging to the Neukirchen body, 
who began work on the Tana in 1887, soon after 
the proclamation of the German Protectorate over 
Witu, which lasted till 1890. 

2# Origin, language, etc, — The traditions of the 
Nyika fiibes seem, on the whole, to import that 


the Pokomo came, like them, from Sungwaya, 
though they moved southward considerably earlier. 
They were already settled in the Tana Valley when 
the Wanyika were driven from their homes by the 
Galla invasion. The Kauma version of the matter 
is that * we refused to be conquered by the Galla, 
but the Pokomo consented,’ and retained their 
county at the price of their freedom. They have 
been, in fact, more or less tributary to the Galla 
ever since— -or at least till the Galla power was 
reduced by the attacks of the Somali on one side 
and the Masai on the other. According to Von 
der Becken (ii. 271), the Pokomo were, in 1865, 
dependent on the Galla ' ohne jedoch von ihnen 
georuckt zu werden.’ The Korokoro tribe have, 
like the Wasanye, ceased to use their own lan- 
guage and adopted Galla instead. 

Krapf records the fact that the inhabitants of 
the Taita hills call the Wanyika * Ambakomo,’ 
because they believe them to be descended from 
the Pokomo on the Tana. It also appears, from 
independent traditions jjreserved by both peoples, 
that some of the Bahai tribe at one time took 
refuge among the Pokomo, who have derived one 
of their ‘ my‘^teries,’ the ‘ great ngadzi ’ (see below), 
from them (Krapf, Diet, of Suahiliy London, 1882, 
s.v. ^Mutfei mwiru’). The Pokomo traditions, 
together with various features of their language 
and customs, indicate a composite origin : (1) a 
Bantu immigiation from Sungwaya, (2) the hunter 
tribes (Wasanye and Waboni) previously in occupa- 
tion of the Tana forests, (3) the backward migra- 
tion from Bahai (Werner, Journ, of Afi\ Soe. xiii, 
364 f., FL xxiv. 467 ; Booking, Zeitschr^ fur 
afHJmn* und ocean. SpracheUy ii. 33). The tribes 
seem to have reached the Tana Valley separately. 
Some say that the Buu and Ngatana were the first 
to arrive, coming from the north or north-east; 
others that the Mwina, Bzunza, and Kalindi were 
there before them. A legend given by Backing 
(p. 36), and independently by the present writer 
{Joum. of Afr. Boc. xiii. 363 f.), derives the Buu 
from a single ancestor, Vere, who ^ appeared ' in 
the countiy near the 'old Tana ’and was taught 
to make fire (by friction) by a Musanye named 
Mitsotsozini. As this man is claimed as a direct 
ancestor by the Katsae clan of the Buu, it seems 
that either himself or his children inter- 

married with"the Wasanye. The traditions go on 
to state that, when the Pokomo were attacked, 
first by the Gaila and afterwards by the Swahili 
(Watsawoa), some of them emigrated (but subse- 
quently returned), others dug pits {dindi) and 
retired underground: hence the name Kalindi 
(Booking, p. 36 ; [Krafft], Grammatih der Fohomo- 
SprachCi p. 137). The subjugation by the Galla is 
here spoken of ^ prior to that by the Swahili, but 
other accounts indicate that the latter came first— 
ie,, if the accounts are to be trusted which place 
Liongo Fmuoin the 13th century. Thatlegenda^ 
hero (whose story is given in E. Steere, Swahili 
TaleSy London, 1870) is said to have made the 
Pokomo tributary *from Chara to Mwina’; he 
went no higher up the river. Some say that he 
imposed the Hribute of heads’ (i.c. four slaves 
from every large village and two from every small 
one), which was afterwards commuted into a pay- 
ment of so many sacks of rice. This was received 
by the Sultans of Witu till quite late in the 19th 
century (Wiirtz, in Zeitschr* fur efrikan, und 
ocean, Sprachen, ii 89). The Pokomo tradition 
about Liongo agrees quite closely with the SwahiM 
one given by Steere, which still lives at Kipini and 
Lama — his grave and other sites connected with 
him are pointed out at the former place. Some 
say that he warred against the Portuguese, which 
would make him much later ; but the matter is 
still involved in much uncertainty. Some of the 
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Pokomo make him contemporary with Vere, and 
others, while not asserting this, are positive that 
there were Swahili towms on the coast when this 
ancestor came to the Tana Valley, which may 
indicate that the Pokomo settled there at any rate 
later than 689, the date generally accepted for 
the foundation of Pate. It seems probable that 
the Pokomo were the earliest Bantu, with whom 
the Arab settlers came in contact, and that their 
language forms the groundwork of Swahili — or at 
least of the Lainn dialect. 

The Pokomo language contains, as might he 
expected, a great many Galla words and also a 
number of others which do not seem to be Galla, 
but are difficult to parallel in any other Bantu 
language. Considering the traditions above re- 
ferred to and other points which make it highly 
probable that these people are partly descended 
from the Wasanye, "we may not he far wrong in 
assigning these words to the language of the 
latter. It is difficult to establish this point at 
present, because most of the Wasanye have dis- 
used their own language, and (like the Korokoro) 
speak Galla ; the few who still know the old speech 
are to he found in the neighbourhood of Witu. 

The Pokomo, though cultivators of the soil, are 
also hunteis and lisherrnen; and their hunting 
customs, tabus, and traditions show that the 
practice is of great antiquity. Their burial 
customs also seem to connect them with the 
Wasanye, for, instead of burying in the village, or 
even in the dead man’s o-wn house, as do most 
Bantu tribes, they carry the dead away into the 
forest. One of their ‘mysteries,’ the fufuriye^ is 
avowedly borrowed from the Wasanye, as the 

g reat ngadzi, or sacred friction-drum, is said to 
ave been derived from the Waxahai. We have 
therefore every right to assume a composite origin 
for the Pokomo ; and this seems also to be borne 
out, by the numerous gradations of skin- 
colour met with, ‘black’ and ‘red ’ {Le. darker and 
lighter) individuals being fiequently seen among 
the children of the same father and mother. As a 
rule, they are of sturdier build than the Wasanye, 
but not often tall. Otheiwise their physical type 
calls for no special remark. Benhardt (p. 145) 
says that cicatrisation was common in 1878, but 
it is not often seen now. The two middle lower 
inciKors are sometimes removed, or partly chipped 
away, but this is not universal, and seems to have, 
nowadays at least, no ritual signilicance. Ben- 
hardt, mthougli he found that all boys underwent 
this operation about their eighth year, was re- 
peatedly assured that this and the eieatrimtion 
were ‘nur Schonheitsmitteh’ The tribes of the 
Lower Tana do not practise circumcision (except 
such individtials as have adopted Mam) ; those of 
the Upper Tana do. 

3* Social organization* — The Pokomo isyGti con- 
sist of exogamous clans {mmindo, plur. of sindo)* 
Many of them bear Galla names Uta, Meta, 
Ilani, etc.)i but these are of later adoption, and 
some have their old Pokomo name side by side 
with the Galla one-— e./?., Kinakaliani of Zubaki, 
which is also Garijela (=GaTdyed). The clans of 
the Wasanye also have Galla names. Traces of 
totemism, though no doubt it once existed, are not 
very obvious at the present day. The tribal organ- 
imtion is similar to tliat of the Giryama and other 
Nylka tribes, and also to that of the Galla, the 
i^iasai, and ax>parently the W asanye. The system 
of ‘ ages’ (Giryama mariJca) is known by the'Galla 
name of hmu Circumcision, as above stated, is 
not j>ractisell by the Pokomo of the Lower Tana ; 
but all t!m hoys who enter the ‘ young men’s house ’ 
{gam^ or nifumha ya ^orani) at the same time 
(wliicli th^ do about the age of 14 or W) constitute 
a ium, Tiiey remain in the ganG till they marry, 


the next hwa entering a few years after them, so 
that there are always two ‘ companies ’ (vdaro) in 
the house at the same time. There is a twofold 
division of the tribe, apparently corresponding to 
the ‘ right-hand ’ and ‘ left-hand ’ circumcision of 
the Masai, the two halves being called Honge and 
Vibare, and the senior in the gane belonging 
to each of these alternately. Apparently the 
lum does not receive a name till it has passed into 
the highest stage of eldership. In 1912 the young 
married men of the Bun tribe at Ngao were wana 
wa magombaj belonging to the Vibare section ; the 
men of the previous luya, older, hut not old enough 
to be their fathers, were toana wa mperuya, and 
the luva before that (to which helongea Nyota, the 
senior chief, then almost incapacitated through 
age) was magomha. The magomha are the fathers 
ot the wa7ia wa magomha^ and the sons of the 
latter are at present known as wadzukuu (‘grand- 
sons’) %i)a magomha. The Imja before magomha 
was mpontya, of -which few, if any, were still living 
in 1912. The duration of a him would seem to be 
about fifteen or sixteen years— roughly, half a 
generation. 

The -word rika is used by the Pokomo, but is 
applied to a feast given to the whole tiibe by the 
members of a new Inya on their admission. 

These age-classes must not be confused with the 
‘degrees’ or ‘orders’ to which men and women 
are admitted at various stages of their existence, 
and which correspond to the haham and kamhi of 
the Giryama. Boys are sujiposed to be bought 
into the mahomho by their fathers as soon as 
possible after birth, but the ceremony may be 
delayed if the family cannot afford the fee. The 
initiate is entitled to -wear a coronet of palm-leaf 
{tama) and ear-ornaments called vipulL The next 
step is 7ije,T& (Giryama riyere), followed by ktindya, 
which a man is supposed to have entered before he 
marries. Married men are initiated into the kiroo^ 
whose badge is an ostrich-feather worn in a little 
clay ‘ holder ’ plastered on the head, like the nest 
of the mason- wasp (whence its name, nyumbaya 
mjird). After this comes the higher m’ade, ngadzi, 
with three divisions : the fufuriye, lesser ngadzi, 
and greater nyadzi. The special ‘ mystery ’ of the 
fiifuriye (derived, as already stated, from the 
\uisanye, -who strictly keep the secret from the 
Galla) consists of two flutes (called ‘male’ and 
‘female’), difiering in diameter and in pitch, which 
are played together. They are kept at a lodge in 
the forest and shown only to the initiated. The 
lesser ngadzi has three stages and the greater 
six, one of which is called mwanja (= Giryama 
mwandza). The ngadzi itself is a huge friction- 
drum made of a noilo-wed log, 12 ft. long and 
weighing half a ton. There is one ngadzi for the 
Wantu wa dzuu, and another for the Wantu wa 
nsini, with whom are included the Wasanye. 

The members of the ngadzi arc all called ‘elders ’ 
{wakijo), though those belonging to the greater 
ngadzi enjoy^ most consideration. The government 
of the trioe is in their hands, and from them the 
two chiefs {mahaju) are chosen. One of them 
belongs to the Honge and one to the Vibare 
section. They appear to hold office till they die or 
are incapaeitatea by age. The name hagu is the 
Galla /iuyzi, ‘chief.’ 

The %vagangana, or sorcerers, form a distinct 
gild, with their o*wn rules and initiation. There 
are five grades of them, the lowest called mwana 
wa mpefOi ‘son of the spirits/ A man who has 
asBca through all hut the highest is supposed to 
e eligible for that when Ms son enters the lowest. 
Both waHjo and wagangarm are buried with 
special honours, and the face and breast of the 
corpse are painted in three colours, with soot, 
ashes, and red clay (zcm). 
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Women have two orders, the vara^ correspond- 
ing to the malcombn of the youths, gills being 
lumght in by their fathers as soon as they can 
aiibrd it, and the nlcahi yet vmmio (also called 
n(jorasho\ wirudi they join after marriage, their 
Imsbanda paying the lees. It is probable that 
they have a ngathi (or some equivalent) of their 
own, but the' present w’riter -was never able to 
ascertain this point. 

An arrangement as yet insufliciently investigated 
is the divihiem of each village into ‘ufmer^ and 
* lower ^ sections {danda ya dzim and ctimda ya 
mini)y which appeals to have no relation to either 
elans or lurns* At Kgao, in 1912, each section 
had two elders (one of the four being the junior 

4. Material culture. — Pokomo huts are very 
much like tho'^e of the Galla; they are hemx- 
sphericnl, or beehive-shaped, thatdied with grass 
on a framework of poles, which are planted in a 
cinde and tied tf»grdher at the top (not, as by the 
Zulus, bent over to form arches). lUce was 
formerly tlie staple crop cultivated, but, since the 
Tana has had a freer outlet to the sea through the 
Belezoni canal and the Ozi estuary, the cultivation 
of rice has diminished and that of maize increased, 
owing to the Binaller area now covered by the 
annual inundations. All Pokomo are expert 
swimmers and canoe-men ; the craft generally 
used {iVftho, plur. mako) is the usual African dug- 
out, but for long loumeys performed by a large 
party they have the scmgala-^two canoes lashed 
together, with a platform of sticks between them. 

Pisliing is carried on with hook and line, by 
spearing (the fisli-spear, yutsoma, is distinct from 
the hunting-spear, fumo), or by means of wicker 
traps {mono) and weirs. The most important 
animals hunted (before the game-laws W'ere in 
force) "Were the hippopotamus, the elei»hant, and 
the crocodile. Hack has its appropriate cere- 
monies and is celebrated in special songs. No 
hunt could take place without the permission of 
the wrfkijo, who chose a lucky day,^ performed 
incantations to ensure success, and insisted on the 
observance of the compIicatcMi etiquette regulating 
the dlstiibution of the meat. The chief hunting 
weapon is the spear ; bows and arrows (with iron 
heads, or poisoned ones, with reed points) aye 
sometimes seen, but are commoner among the 
Wasanye. The crocodile is a favourite food, and 
is therefore to a certain extent pieserved; the 
Pokomo are always reluctant to destroy its eggs. 
Other items of food, especially in times of scarcity, 
are wild fruits and roots— the fruits of the 
^lyjjiyma-palm {IlyphwiQ thchcdcci) and the tubere, 
the receptacle, and upper part of the stalk of the 

blue or white water-lily (?Wi). , , , 

As might be expected from their being largely a 
hunting tribe, the Pokomo have^ an interest in 
animals and a knowledge of their habits which 
recall the S. African Bushmen. BBcking has 
recorded some of their hippopotamus and elephant 
songs, and many others might he gathered from 
the lips of the peoide. A specially noteworthy 
point is the fondness of the women for impro'nsmg 
songs about birds, many of which are rcraeiiihered 
and handed down. The Tana is unusually rich in 
bird-life, and the creatures celebrated in the songs 
(the osprey, a kind of plover, etc.) seem to have 
attracted attention by their beauty and grace and 
are not, so far os one can discover, considered 
from a utilitarian point of view. 

S. Customs, etc.— So far as the Tokomo are 
diucrentiatod from other Bantu, it appears to be 
firstly by their affinities with the hunting taribes, 
and secondly by the specialized life cons^uent on 
their riverine habitat. In many ways their customs 
do not call for separate remark— those con- 


nected with marriage are much the same as those 
of other Bantu, except, perhaps, that it is more 
usual than elsewheie for a man to bespeak his 
friend’s daughter in infancy or even before birth. 
This may be due to a comparative scarcity of 
women t and it was the present writer’s impression 
that men with two wives at once— and certainly 
with more than two — were not common ; but she 
gives this with hesitation, as her observation of 
natives not under missionary influence was limited. 
The rules of hlonipa are strictly observed, applying 
to a prospective as well as an actual mother-in-law, 
to her sisters, and, in a less degree, to other 
members of the family. 

Pokomo folklore is of the usual Bantu type, but 
has interesting points of contact with that of the 
Galla, while the latter shows striking parallels 
with the Nama and Masai. 
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in A. Peterniann’B Mittheilungen, Gotha, 1868, p;]^ 175-179, 
361-307, 450-465 [Pokomo, p. 461]; C. and G. Denhardt, 
' Beinerkuncen ziir Originalkarte des unteren Tanagebietes, in 
Zeitschr. dei (feseUseh fur Erdhunde, xix. [1884] 122-160, 19^ 
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POLES AND POSTS.— In many parts of the 
vorld poles and posts have had a religious or 
nagic signifleanee. There is reason to believe 
hat in many countries the post or pole has gained 
ts significance as the representative of a once 
^acred tree, the spirit of the tree being supposed to 
lave passed into it, ^Yhether this explanation 
vill hold for all parts of the world is problematical. 

I. Babylonia and Assyria.— One of the oldest 
Babylonian inscriptions known ^ (so old that its 
«rriting is almost pictographic) bears on one side the 
picture of a man who wears a feathered head-dress 
md stands before two pillars or posts. These have 
3ach a globular enlargement near the top; and 
just beneath this enlargement there are on one 
pole four horizontal marks, and on the other eight. 
The inscription, of which no translation h^ ever 
been published, refers to the building and dedica- 
tion of a temple. It begins : 

‘ Wood unworked, reeds unworked, Ennamag, 
suitable for a dwelling, brought. r. 

Uninjured was the chief, immjured was the officer Ennaraag, 
Ennamag with firmness laid the bricks ; the pnneely dwelling 

By itlvos a tall tree ; by the tree he planted a post.’^ 

The association of trees and posts to which this 
ancient text bears witness is confirmed by a number 
of early Babylonian seals, on which, in connexion 
with the picture of a god, a tree and a post are 
also pictured. Thus one seal* represents the sun- 
god stepping over the mountain of the eastern 
horizon, and beliind him is a palm-tree. Before 
1 E. de Saxzec, D^couvertes en ChaldAe, Paris, 1885-1912, pi, 

» W. H. Ward, Seed Cylinders of Westetn Asia, Washington, 
10X0, no. 260. 
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him stands the moon-god, and between the two 
gods is a post having at the middle a globular 
enlargement similar to that of Ennamag. An- 
other^ represents the seated sun -god, behind whom 
is a tree, while two posts, one before and one 
behind him, are carved at the top into a slightly 
tree-like form. It thus appears that the sacred 
tree and the sacred posts were associated. 

The sacred tree was in Babylonia usually a palm- 
tree. This is shown by the pictures on many seals.^ 
The fact that the god resided in the tree is graphi- 
cally shown by two seals, on which the tree is 
portrayed as an anthropomorphic deity whose head 
IS surmounted by the horns of divinity, and from 
whose body the branches of a tree protrude.® This 
was the spirit which, it was thought in early times, 
could he persuaded to go and reside in a pole or 
post that could be transported from place to place. 
The conception was analogous to the idea that 
the spirit of a crag could he persuaded to reside in 
a smaller movable stone and then in an idol. 

The posts were often surmounted by the symbol 
of the deity to whose worship they were attached. 
The symbol of Ishtar was a star, and on many 
seals this symbol is pictured as resting on the top 
of a post."* Out of this combination the sign was 
evolved by which the goddess’s name was expressed 
in later Babylonian writing.® A late seal, hearing 
an Aramaic inscription, actually has a form of the 
post practically identical with the sign.® The post 
was sometimes surmounted by a sun-disk;’ at 
least once it is surmounted by both the star and 
the crescent moon ; ® sometimes it bore a triangle, 
and sometimes a bird.® When thus surmounted, 
it became the symbol of different deities. Thus, 
when it bore the head of an eagle or a hawk, it 
was the symbol of Zamama, the god of Kish ; when 
it bore tne head of a lion, of some unidentified 
deity ; when the beads of two lions, it was the 
symbol of Ninib.^® Sometimes the post terminated 
at the top in a crook which turned to the right 
hand or the left, and in one instance it bore horns 
like those of a cow turned downwards. 

Representations of the post, when so curved, 
easily pass into representations of the caducms, 
which, accordmg to Ward, was a serpent emblem. 
Sometimes objects which he designates as caducei 
seem more like posts. It seems probable that the 
posts were sometimes carved to resemble serpents, 
and that the two emblems merge at times the one 
into the other. 

Another object on the seals is of a puzzling 
nature. It looks like a post with a projection on 
one side.^ Ereq^uently, though not always, a vase 
is pictured above it. Ward calls the vase the 
symbol of Aquarius, and suggests that the object 
in question may be the balance of Libra. This 
suggestion seems most dubious. Why should a 
balance always stand on end ? The baaance-si^s 
in the Babylonian writing are never made like mis 
picture. The pictures of the posts on the earlier 
seals, which represent them with a globular en- 
largement towards the top or above the middle, 
indicate that this, too, is a post, though why it 
should be made in this form it is impossible to 
conjecture. 

Wai^ Seal OylitiderSt no. 27i ; cf. no. 874, 
a Xb., nos. 802, 888, 389, 421, and 726 ; of, also 200, 217, 296, and 
817. 

» /&., nos. 874, 878. 

4 nos. 126, 244, 270. 274, 279, m, 862. 

® Of. JB. S. Og:den, The Ongin of the Qunu-Sipm in Baby^ 
Leipzig, 1911, p. 441, and Q. A. Barton, The Origin 
and Denelomnent of Babylonian Wriii^^ do. 1013, pt. it p. 64. 

6 Bee OrSil, Tabn!®, no. 84. 

7 Wfti-d, no, 413, 8 B., no. 267. » no. 1202. 

30 So Ward, p. 895. u See Ward. no. 904. 

Ui See Ward, CyUndm and other Onmtal Seals in the Libraty 
<j//, Pierpont Morgan, Hew Yorfc, 1909, no. 1X4, 

33 Ward, Seal Cylinders^ nos. 812, 881, 384-887* 
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There is reason to believe that the primitive 
Semitic name for a sacred post was expressed by 
the consonants for in S. Arabia it was known 
as athirat, in Phoenician and Hebrew as dsMrdh, 
and in Akkadian as CLshirtu or eshirtu?- Appa- 
rently in early times such posts marked the limits 
of a sanctuary, for in course of time ashirtu, or 
eshiriu, became the Akkadian word for * sanctu- 
ary,’ and so passed into Assyrian. If we are right 
in supposing that the post was a surrogate for an 
earlier tree, it would follow that the limits of^ the 
earliest Babylonian sanctuaries were determined 
by the position of sacred trees. F. Hommel sug- 
gested ® several years ago that the name of the god 
Ashur was derived from ashirtu^ 'sanctuary’ — a 
view that Baiton afterwards accepted.® If this he 
so, not only the name of Ashur, but the city that 
bore his name, as well as the warlike empire that 
grew out of it, all hear witness to the popularity 
of the eultus-post in early Mesopotamian religion. 

No shrme was thought to be complete without 
such posts. Thus, when the Assyrian armies 
erected temporary shrines in order to propitiate by 
sacrifice a river-deity before crossing the river, 
they set up not only a temporary piasschlidh, but 
two posts. This is shown in the case of the army 
of Shalmaneser in. in the pictures on the Bronze 
Gates of Balawat. The ma^sehhdh here has a broad 
base so that it will stand on the ground ; the two 
posts, surmounted with sun-disks, are provided with 
a base in the form of a tripod. Friedrich Belitzsch 
calls these ' candelabra,’ ^ but in view of the evi- 
dence of the seals and the Cai*thaginian cippi^ 
cited below, they are probably representatives of 
the older posts. As Shalmaneser does not inform 
us of the nature of these objects or of the material 
of which they are made, we are left to conjecture. 
The object that we have designated a ma^sebkdh 
may have been made of wood. If so, it was also 
an dsherdh. In any event it has near the top 
some of the horizontal lines borne by the post of 
Ennamag already mentioned. 

Whether sacredness attached to the posts of 
doors and gates is problematical. If H. Cf. Trum- 
bull’s explanation ® of the origin of the sacredness 
of the threshold is correct, the door-post, which 
represented the male, should be as sacred as the 
door-socket or threshold, which represented the 
female. Possibly this was the case in Assyria, 
since at Khorsabad foundation deposits were found, 
not only under the corners of the city which were 
sacred (see art. Coekees), but under each gate-post 
of the eight gates of the city. This seems to show 
that the gate-posts shared in the sacredness of the 
corners. It is possible, therefore, that some sacred 
symbolism attached to the gate-posts pictured on 
the seals of the sun-god Shamasb.® He is repre- 
sented as stepping over the mountains of the east 
and through the gate of the morning by which he 
emerged from the subterranean passage which was 
supposed to lead from the west to the east. There 
are, however, no symbols at the top of these posts, 
as on some Phoenician gate-posts, to indicate that 
they were sacred, and the point cannot now be 
determined. 

The Assyrian kings sometimes savagely boast 
that they impaled their captives on stakes round 
the cities which they had conquered.’ Such victims 
were at times killed before they were impaled. 
It has been customary to ascribe these acts to the 
savage brutality of the Assyrians ; but, in view of 
a method of sacrifice by impaling cited below (§ 8), 
it is possible that we have in this custom the 

3- Bm G. E. MooJre, J$Bi^ ‘ Ashera.^ 

2 Avfsdtze md Abhandlungen, Munich, 1900, i!. 209, 

» SemUio OHginSj, p. 228. 4 pt. i. £1908]. 

8 The Threshold mvmmt, Hew York, 1896, ch, iv. 

3 Ward, Seal Gylindm, oh. xiii, 

7 See KB i. 56, it 88, 164, md Shalmaneaer Oheliak, 165. 
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survival of a primitive saciifice by impaling on a 
post. Such a sacrifice could originate only in a 
period when men weie in a very savage state. The 
Assj^ians were the most brutal of all the Semites, 
and it is f)ORsibIe tiiat such a primitive custom may 
have survived among them. It was exercised only in 
war, when persistent resistance especially enraged 
them. As all their wars were carried on in the 
name of Ashur, such resistance was impious to 
him, and he would take pleasure in the sacrifice of 
the victims. If this view be true, the stakes or 
posts on wiiich the victims were impaled were a 
kind of Hide alfcai. 

2. Arabia. — Nearly all direct evidence of the 
use of the sacred post in Arabian heathenism has 
disappeared along with the rest of the cuUus of 
the * times of ignorance * which Islam supplanted. 
The one bit of evidence that has survived is con- 
tained in a Mhiican inscription published by 
Hommel, which mentions a goddess Athirat as the 
consort of the god W add. ^ Athirat is the S. Arabic 
equivalent of Asher a (Assyr, Ashirtu). As in 
N. Semitic lands the wmrd designated first the 
name of the post and only later that of a deity, it 
is probable that the same w^as true of Arabia, 
especially as tiie palm-tree is shown by historical ^ 
and arciueological® evidence to have been sacred 
in Arabia as 'well as in Babylonia. The only 
heathen shrine of Arabia of which we have a toler- 
ably full description is the Ka’bah at Mecca, and, 
while in the descriptions of that the sacred stone 
is mentioned, there is no mention of the sacred 
post,^ 

3. Phcenicia and her colonies. — Most of our 
knowledge of sacreil posts in the Phcenician world 
comes from Cyprus and Carthage. The word 
ashemth in the sense of ‘ sanctuary ’ occurs in a 
Phoenician inscription from Masub that was dis- 
covered in 1885.® This use of the word accords 
with the Akkadian. A seal, possibly Babylonian 
(in any case it reflects Babylonian influence), seems 
to represent the limits of a sanctuary as marked 
by two posts similar in shape to one of the Baby- 
lonian forms.® 

There is much evidence that in Phoenician 
religious thought the palm-tree held the same 
place as it <lid in Babylonian thought. In Cyprus 
terra-cotta figures of three women dancing round 
a palm-tree have been found in considerable 
numbeis.'^ Although these are broken, a recon- 
struction of the oiiginal is possible and funiishes 
proof of the devotion of women to this tree. 
Evidence of the sacredness of the tree is also 
afforded by many of the votive cippi from Carthage, 
on which it is drawn in more or less realistic 
fashion.® The transition from the tree to the 
sacred post is shown by a tei*ra~cotta object from 
Cyprus now in the museum of Bonn University.® 

As to the forms which the post assumed in the 
Fhmnician cult we cannot always speak with 
definiteness, since from the drawings on the votive 
cip 2 n it is not possible to distinguish in every 
case which objects were made of wood and which 
of stone. The dsMr^h is once represented as a 
slender post surmounted by the crescent moon/® 
and several times as a slender post surmounted by 
curved lines which form a kina of sun-disk, or two 

1 ii. 206. 2 See B&rton, Samite Origins, p. 

3 See CIS ivn Tab., no. 18. 

* See J. WeUhausen, Mem m-oMsahm Berlin, 

1807, p. 

® Of. Q. Olennont-Oannean, BA T, 1X885] 880 ; and 0. Hoff- 
mann, imr 0 in^s pMnikimfm Xmehriftmt G6ttlng:en, 188&, 
p.20ff. 

« Ci. J. Menant, orimtaU, Paris, XS86, ii. 65, flg. 60 j 

imd Ohnefalsch-Kichter, Kypros. pi. Ixxviii. 8. 

7 Of. Ohnefalsch-Eichter, i. 127-*181, li pb ixxvt 

68ee mi.,Tab„ nos. 184, m 246, 2710, 2^,^. 

® Of. Ohnefalsob-Eicbter, pi. xm 1. 
l0(?JSi.,TaK. no. 426. 


sun-disks one above the other ; in some instances 
two wavy lines branch out below the sun-disks.i 
These are clearly rude representations of the palm- 
tree made by using as few lines as possible. 
Another series of figures, more elaborately made, 
affords the transition to the more common sort of 

E ost. These are in the form of posts surmounted 
y the curves which resemble the sun-disks, but 
they still have the horns or streamers which repre- 
sent the hanging date-fruit.® The post as most 
commonly represented on these cippi is identical in 
form with this conventionalized date-palm, except 
that the lines which represented the hanging dates 
are absent. Sometimes two globular curves are 
represented at the top, sometimes one, and at 
times even one curve is so incomxdete that the 
post appears to be surmounted by two horns. 
This series of pictures demonstrates the date- 
palm origin of the cultus-post for the Semitic 
world. 

The posts appear on the cippi in various con- 
nexions. At times they stand by the triangular 
figure of the goddess Tanitli; this is the most 
common representation.® Sometimes with the 
figure of the goddess there stands a hand which 
represented at this time the masschhdhj or pillar.® 
This hand appeals also on vaiious seals made 
under the mingled influences of Babylonia and 
other countries of W. Asia.® The hand was a 
euphemistic symbol of the phallus, which the 
pillar was believed to represent. This is its mean- 
ing in Is 57® in the phrase * thou sawest the hand’ 
nun That this is the significance of the hand 
on these cippi is indicated by a picture in which the 
posts appear together with the figure of the goddess 
and a phallus.® At times it is accompanied hy 
two hands. Various conjectures have been made 
as to the significance of the posts. It seems clear 
from these combinations, and from the dance of 
the women of Cyprus about the palm-tree, that in 
the Phcenician religion they represented the female 
principle of fertility as the pillars did the male 
principle. 

In some representations of Phoenician temples 
which have survived the door-posts are surmounted 
by curves similar to those at the top of some of the 
cultus-posts.’' Apparently, when such posts were 
of wood, they had a significance similar to that of 
the cultus-posts. Sometimes, however, they were 
of stone, like those at Tyie described by Herodotus.® 
Perhaps, in that case, the sacredness of the 
masseoMth attached to the pillars. In any event 
the sacredne&s of the doorway was connected with 
the two sets of symbols. 

A number of the cippi are dedicated to Tanith 
and to Ba'al-Shamin, or the sun-god. Naturally 
it was thought that the female principle would 
appeal to the god, just as the male principle did to 
the godde.ss. The rude representations of the top 
of the palm-tree appear, as already noted, some- 
what lilke sun-disks. In time, then, these posts 
were known as * sun-pillars ’ (cf. Is 27®, Lv 26®®, 
where R V renders * sun-images ’). 

4. Amorites.— As was the case with Arabia, no 
archaeological evidence of the use of the cultus- 
post has come down to us from the Amorites, and 
yet we know that they not only used the post, 
but, like the Arabians, gave its name to a goddess. 
When the El- Amama Letters were written, in the 
first half of the 14th cent. B.C., a compact group 
of Amorites were living in N. Palestine. Their 
1 CISU Tat., nos. 326, 866, 870, 872, 888, 897, 888. 
a Ih , nos. 2629, 27,80, 2818. 

8 nos. 238, 2606, 2706, 2833, 2992, 2980, 8031, 3088, 


3049, 3055,3056. ^ 

4 lb., noB. 8042, 3080, 3122, 8142, 8144, 8192. At times the 
post and hand stand alone, as in nos. 282, 2963, 2958. 

6 See, Ward, Seal Cylinders, no. 901. 

0 mi, Tab., no. 188. ^ 

7 See, Ohnefalsch-Eichtet, pL Ixxxii. 8. 8 il. 44. 
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habitat stretched from the sea-coast at Accho, 
across the territory afterwards occupied by the 
tribe of Asher, up into the^jreat valley between the 
ranges of the Lebanons. The chieftain of this tribe 
was called in the letters Arad-ilu-A-shi-ir-ti, the 
Akkadian form of Ebed-Ashera, a name meaning 
‘the servant of Ashera.’^ The presence of this 
name is proof of the antiquity of this phase of the 
cult among the Amorites, and of its close associa- 
tion with deity. The memory of this name of the 
Amorite goddess lingered lung in the Orient, for in 
a Babylonian hymn of the Greek period we read ; ^ 
* Unto the god Amurm, loid of the mountain. 

Unto Ashrat, lady of the plain.' 

5, Canaanites and Hebrews. — There is abun- 
dant testimony in the book of Deuteronomy that 
the pre-Israeliti&h inhabitants of Canaan equipped 
their high placchrrith both pillais (7?hf5.5f67ic/^/4and 
wooden posts {dskerhn). The Hebiews are strictly 
admonished to break down the one and to cut 
dorvn the other (Dt 7® 12*^ etc.). It lias often been 
inferred from 16^^, ‘ Thou shalt not plant thee an 
Asheiah of any kind of tree/ that the Mierim 
were trees. In accoi dance with this view, the AV 
translated the term ‘ groves.’ ISIoie recently G. F. 
Moore ^ and K. Bndde have endeavoured to show 
that the UsMtah was always a ^\ooden post, and 
that the veise m question should be rendered ‘an 
Asherah ot any kiiul of wood,’ It is true that 
the dshevtm were sometimes erected under living 
trees (2 I< 17^®), but it was the ojnnion of some of 
the rabbis of the Talmud that it was a living 
tree (Ahoda Zara, 46«^) ; and, from what we have 
learned of its origin, its resemblance to the living 
tree may sometimes have been closer than at 
other times. The Canaanitish post must have at 
times been quite large, since the one cut down by 
Gideon (Jg 6^) fuinished fuel with which to burn 
the saciihce of a bullock. 

Such posts were a part of the eultiis-equipment 
of the temple of Jahweh in Jerubahun down to 
the reign ot King Josiah, for he removed them at 
the time of his reform in 621 B.a (2 K 2H®). The 
sanctiiaiy at Jerusalem was not peculiar in this 
respect, since the posts existed at Bethel (2 K 2,'}^^), 
Samaria {2 K 18*'), and doubtless at all other 
slirines. It is worthy of notice that dsMrdh, \\ hieh 
represented the female iirinciple, formed in Hfdmnv 
a masculine plural, dsherhn, while the bhuk, 
which represented the male principle, foimetl a 
feminine plural, mas^ehhCth. Possibly this octairred 
because of the su|iposed affinity of nlale deities for 
the female principle and vice versa. As noted 
above, this would account for the fact that the 
surrogate of the feminine sacred tree became the 
emblem of the masculine sun-god (el, e.g., Is 27®). 

In tile Hebrew cult the jiosts were sometimes 
carved into the semblance of the human form or of 
its reproductive organs j when carved into such 
forms, the posts were sometimes di*aped ; down to 
the time of Josiah there w'ere cottnecte(l with the 
temple women who wove hangings for the dskirdh 
(2 K 28B- There are several passages, as tlie 
Hebrew text now stands, which indicate that, as 
in Arabia and among tlie Amorites, the dsMrfih 
became a goddess, or rather a group of godilesses. 
Thus Jg 8*^ speaks of ’ the Baalim and the Asheroih/ 
and 2 K. 28^ of ‘ vessels that were made for Baal, 
and for the Asherah.’ We also hear of 'the 

1 Tlie beat ed. of the origbial text Is in Vordemsiatisci^e 
Schnftitmkmater der Jtmigl. M iibeen zu Berlin, xi. 11914}, no. 41, 
The natm* occurs in line 8. It is found also in no. gs, I. 9, For 
fcr. see J, A. KnudUon, IHe Bl-'Avmma Tajdn, Leipzig-, 1912, 
nos. 84, lii8, or Barton, Archccalogy and the BihU, Philadelphia. 
1916, p. S44 f. 

2 The found In <i. A. Keisner, StiiimrUche-hahylmiscfm 
Hgmuen, Birrh'n, 1896, p. 02 j see line 28. Of., for a full tr,, 
8. Lanjfdon, Smmrim and Bahylmmn Psalms, Paris, 

pp, Ifil-ior, 

a In ZBi mi. 4 In The Mw World, viii, C1899} 7U. 


prophets of Baal . . . and the prophets of the 
Asherah’ (1 K 18^®). Moore ^ holds that it is 
robable that in these cases the text of the OT has 
een glossed, and that the presence of a goddess 
Ashera is due to a confusion between Ashtoreth 
and her symbol. It is probable that, wherever 
the name of the post became the name of a 
divinity, it was because of such confusion, but it is 
certain that among the Amoiites and in Arabia 
the name of the post passed into the name of a 
goddess, and it is quite possible that it was so in 
Israel. We sometimes are too suspicious of the 
Massoretic text. 

In view of the form of the cultus-post as it is 
sho-wn on Phoenician votive ci2'>pi, and in view of 
the analogy of this form with the shape of the 
pillars at the doors of Phoenician temples, it is 
tempting to see in the dshcruh tlie origin of the 
pillais {'aimnidhn, not ^nassehhoth) that stood on 
either side of the entrance to tjolomon’s temple, 
and which were named Jachin and Boaz. They 
'wei’e constructed of bronze, and their tojis were 
carved into lily- work. The writer is disposed to 
believe that they were transformed cultus-posts. 
As already noted, such posts w'ere found in Cyprus 
made of terra-cotta, shaped to imitate the natural 
w'ood. It is not impxobahle that the foini of 
J achin and Boaz originated from a much conven- 
tionalized palm-tree. W. R. Smith tliought^ that 
they represented the oldest type of iire-altar ; but 
this is most doubtful. 

Cf. also art. Masskbhah. 

6. Egypt. — It a})}>ears that in Egyptian worship 
Osiris was the only god with whom a cultus-post 
was associated, The Osiiis-post was of medium 
height and carved so tliat the upper part (about 
one-third of the whole) resembled four cups 
or four lotus-blossoms standing one within the 
other.® Remembering how the palm-tree was con- 
ventionalized in Babylonia and Phcenicia, we 
readily see in this post also a conventionalized 
palm-tree. So closely was the post associated with 
Osiris that it became the hieroglyphic symbol for 
his name in all penods of Egyptian wiiting.'^ 

While other god.s appear not to have been associ- 
ated with posts, standards liorne upon rods plaj^ed 
a great part in their cults. Tliii.s on the palette 
and mace head of Nar-mer, a king of tlie 1st 
dynasty, if not a pre-dynastic king, four divine 
symbols are borne aloft on poles, each about three 
times the height of a man,® Not only were 
these symbols borne in procession, bub they are 
frequently represented in Egyptian reliefs as 
planted in the ground, so that iht^y seem like posts 
surmounted by the symbol of the god. Tliese are 
found from the time of the Middle Kingdom * down 
to the latest Egyptian dynasty/ They appear in 
many combinations ; at times tliey seem half- 
humorous, as when one of the divine sceptres and 
the sign ’n//, signifying life, are pictured with 
hands supporting Kueh standards.® 

Similar to these standards are the rod-like 
sceptres carried by most Egyptian gods. Po’^sibly 
tliere was originally some connexion between theiil, 
though it cannot now be traced. 

7. Indo-Europeans. — Posts and poles do not 
play so important a part in the religion of the 
Indo-Eurojiean peoples as they do among the 
Semites j nevertheless they are not wholly wanting, 

(1) In the Tedas of Indm we bear of the ‘sacri- 
ficial posts’ which apparently stood before every 

1 mi 831, 832. s Cf. Bel pp, 208, 488. 

S See A. Erman, Die dgyvtU&h& IteUgion^, Berlin, 1909, p. 22. 

4 Of, O'. Holler, Mi&raiuche Palwgraphie, Leipzig, 1909-12, 
no. 541. 

5 E, A. W. Budge, A Hut. of Egypt, tmdoxi, 1902, L 183, 185. 

€ Ct RTt KX\h. tlOlOj 52 S. 

7 Budge, The Gods of the Egyptians, London, 1904, ii. 271 
SSoe Ohnefalsch-Richter, pi, oxxijj. 4f, 
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altar. ^ Oldenberg believes that in Ki'i^veda i 
xiii. 11 such a post is addressed as a Hree.’^ To 
these posts the sacrificial victims were tied before 
they w'eie slain. ^ 

In the Mahithharata (xii.) these stakes are 
described thus : 

‘Sacrificial stakes of timber with their golden fastenings 
graced, 

Consecrated by the mantra are in sumptuous order placed.’ 
Further on we read : 

* Six good stakes of vihva timber, six of hard khadira wood, 
Six of seasoned sarvavarmn, on the place of }/ajna stood. 

Two were made of devadaru, pine that on Iliinalay grows, 
One was made of wood of sksha^ which the sacrdicer knows, 

Other stakes of golden lustre quaint with curious carving 
done, 

Draped in silk and gold-brocaded like the constellations 
shone! . - . 

Bulls of various breed and colour, steeds of mettle true and 
tried, 

Other creatures, full three hundred, to the many stakes were 
tied.’ 

At least in poetry a certain personification of 
the stake occurred."^ Whether the post became 
specially sacred in earlier Hinduism is proble- 
matical, though it -w'as such a constant accessary 
of sacrificial places that, in a hymn in the Atiiar- 
vaveda, in which the burning sun is apostrophized 
as sacrificial fire, the mountains of the earth are 
descrilied as the ‘sacrificial posts.’® 

In later Hinduism the symlxil of Siva, the lihga 
or phallus, is usuallj^r a smooth post of stone or 
wood. Whether this is an evolution from the 
sacrificial post of earlier days, or an intrusion from 
the Dravidian population of India, cannot now be 
determined. 

(2) Among the Persians trees were apparently 
sacred in early times, for there is in the Bundd- 
MsJin a myth of a tree that was supernatural and 
generated all seeds.® Woiship of trees combined 
with sun-worship appears to have survived among 
the Magi, but it found expression in the use of 
‘ rods ’ or the branches of trees, rather than in the 
consecration and veneration of posts.^ 

(3) Among the Greeks and their Cretan fore- 
runners there are traces of a sacred post. Plato 
describes ® a sacrifice of a bull that is said to have 
been offered in the sunken island of Atlantis, by 
which it has been conjectured® that he meant 
Crete. The bull was led to a pillar or column on 
which the law and a curse were inscribed, and w as 
slain * against the top of tlie column over the writ- 
ing.’ Him blood was tiius brought into contact wnth 
the column or post on which the laivs were written. 

Some coins from Ilium bear witness to the exist- 
ence there of a cultus-post not unlike the sacrificial 
posts of India. One of these coins pictures 
‘ Athena Ilias wdth her fillet-twined spear and owl,’ 
and on her right a pillar to which a bull is hung. 
Evidently tlie pillar w^as connected with the sacri- 
fice in some w'ay, though not in the manner de- 
scribed by Plato. Another coin shows the goddess 
standing on a post, wdiile before her is a cow, 
apparently waiting for sacrifice. A third coin 
ictures the goddess standing on her post, and 
efore her is a cow hanging head uppermost from 
a tree.^® Miss Harrison thinks that the post was 
once the goddess, and that the representation of an 

1 See Eigveda, v, it 7 ; Atharvuveda, xn. i, 13, S8. 

2 See Sm xlvi. [1897112, a. 1. 

» Of. B, Diitt, Maha-Bharata^ the Epic cf Ancient Xndia^ con- 
densed into Bnulii<k Verse, Londou, 1898, p. 167. 

* See tbe references cited by H OJdenberg in BBB xlvi. 12, 

n. 1. 

® Atbarvavcda, xin. i. 47. 

fl See Bundahukn (SBE v. [1880]), ix. 6 1, xviii. 9, xxvii. 2, 
xadx. 5 ; ftnd Zdt-sparamj^vni. S. 

7Ct J. H. Moulton, Early ^oroastrimimt Bondon, 1913, 
p. 189. 

SiTrifo, mBand K 

9 See J. B. Harrison, Thmds, p. 16Sff. lOJd. p. 164 f. 


anthropomorphic figure standing on the pillar is a 
later development. 

The Greek god Hermes apparently developed out 
I of a post or pillar, ^ In the early art he is repre- 
I sented as a square post with a human head.® 
Gilbeit Murray® holds that the phallic post was 
placed at the head of graves to symbolize the 
renewal of life, and that its spirit came to be 
regarded as a means of communicating with the 
dead. Such a post was called a ‘Herm,’ and in 
time the collective totality of such posts became 
the god Hermes, the messenger of the gods. Later 
the^ post form of Hermes was discarded for more 
artistic anthropomorphic representations, and the 
post was even regarded with aveision. 

(4) There are many survivals of tree-worship in 
the customs of modern Etiropeans, and among 
these the May-pole celebrations and dances hold 
a prominent place. In one form or another they 
are found in Bohemia, Swabia, among the Wends 
of Saxony, and in various other parts of Germany ; 
also in Corfu, Sweden, Alsace, Provence, and Ire- 
land ; and nowhere do these customs appear in 
such completeness as in England. They are found 
in all parts of the country, have persisted almost 
to the present, and have found a considerable place 
in literature.® The idea that the May-pole pre- 
vents sterility in women and cattle is almost 
universal among these peoples. In Saxony May- 
trees or May-poles were set up before houses, 
stables, and cattle-stalls, and even before the 
chambers of sweethearts; in Sweden, where the 
celebration comes in midsummer, young fir-trees 
are set up at the doorway and elsewhere about 
the house ; in Suffolk, according to an old custom, 
a servant who first brought a branch of hawthorn 
on the 1st of May was entitled to a dish of cream — 
a custom that until recently continued with some 
modification in Coimwall. 

In many of these countries the May-pole was 
brought into the village each year with great 
rejoicings.® In some eases bands had been seeking 
it in the woods all night. Philip Stubbes, writing 
in the time of Queen Elizabeth, says that the May- 
pole was brought home with twenty or forty oxen, 
each ox having a nosegay of flowers on his horns, 
while the pole was also decorated with flowers. It 
was raised in all the countries with rejoicings in 
which old and young shared. In England, as in 
many places on the Continent, dancing was an 
important feature of the celebrations. In Nor- 
th u ml lerland, in the 18th cent., after the dancing 
there was a feast for which a sillabub was made of 
milk warm from the cow, sweet cakes, and wine. 
A wedding-ring was dropped into this, and the 
young people fished for it with a ladle. The finder 
was supposed to be wedded first. The customs 
and superstitions associated with the May-pole 
indicate that it was a surrogate for a divine tree, 
and that the saoredness of the tree was connected 
with the idea of fertility. 

8. Native races of India. — In Hinduism the god 
Siva is not represented by an idol, but by the lihga, 
or lihgam, a phallic post. It is generally supposed 
that the Uhga^ of which there is no trace m the 
Vedas, Is a contribution from the Dravidian 
peoples. The Uhgam are generally made of stone ^ 

1 Frothingkam seeks to show that he was developed from the 
Babylonian mduceun and was a snake-god; or. American 
Journal of Archaeology, xx. [1916] 176-211. 

s Harrison, Themis, p. 366. 

» Four Stages of Greek Jteligion, p. 74. 

4 See Gm, pt. i. , The Magic Art, li. 62-71. 

6 Of, W. O. Hazlifct’s ed. of Brand’s Popular Antiquittes cj 
Great Bntavn, ii. 402-406. 

6 Full accounts of these may be found in the works of ETasshtt 
and Frazer cited above. The statement given above is mainly 
a condensation of OE^, pt, i , The Magic Art, ii. 62-71 

*7 Of. W. T. Elmore, Dravidian Gods in Modem Mtnduism, 
p. 142. 
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and painted red,^ though possibly at times of wood. 
The use of thk symbol seems now to be co-exten- 
sive with the Siva-cult. Of other religious uses of 
posts in India there seems slight trace. 

On the fourth day of the festival of Ankamnia, a Dravidian 
viIlage*goddess, ‘ a man disguised as a woman carries a paper 
balloon in procession on the end of a long pole. Above the 
balloon is a pot, and above that a drinking-cup, while the royal 
staff and snake hood are carried behind accompanied by drum- 
ming and shouting. On the last day the cruel features of the 
worship take place. The village carpenter prepares a rude cart 
on which are set stakes sharply pomted at the upper end. The 
usual number of the stakes is nme. On these are impaled alive 
a goat, a pig, a Iamb, a chicken, and other small anhnals. The 
story-teller . . . rides to Ankamma’s temple m the midst of the 
suffering animals. . . . After they have arrived at the temple, 
a live sheep is impaled on a stake set for that purpose in the 
ground in front of the temple. All of these animals of course 
die in their agonies.’ 2 It is believed that Ankamma is pro- 
pitiated by this suffering and shedding of blood. 

In this case the stakes or posts become practically 
altars for the offering in a most horrible way of 
such sacrifices as are supposed to appeal to the 
savage god. According to Dravidian legends, men 
have sometimes been put to death by being impaled 
on such stakes.® 

9. Burma. — The Bed Karens hold a festival every 
year in April at which the principal ceremony is 
the erection of a post on ground, in or near each 
village, set apart for the purpose. A new post is 
set up every year. The old ones are left standing, 
hut, when they decay, are not renewed. The posts 
are really poles, 20 to 30 ft. high. The tree from 
which each is made is selected each year by omens 
obtained from chicken-bones. When the pole is 
set up, the people join in rude dances not unlike 
the May-pole dances of Europe. They feast on 
pork and drink quantities of liquor.** 

10, China, — While iu China there is evidence of 
a semx-saciedness attaching to trees because they 
are supposed to be the abodes of spirits that must 
be propitiated,® no evidence of the employment of 
a sacred pole or post in that country is known to 
the writer. The nearest approach to anything of 
the kind is the system of poles by which a coffin is 
carried from the liouse to the grave.® The coffin 
is placed on a frame'-work >vhich is attached to a 
heavy pole or beam. At each end of this there are 
cross-poles, wJiich rest on the shouldeis of the 
bearers. There are never fewer than four bearers, 
and, by increasing the system of cross-poles, there 
may be eight, sixteen, or thirty-two. These poles 
have no sacred significance, except in so far as 
everything connected with burial is to a degree 
sacred in China. Tlie pole device may have been 
dictated by convenience, since the frame on which 
the coffin rests is attached to the large pole by a 
swivel and can be turned in any direction at will — 
a great convenience in passing through the winding 
alleys of Chinese cities. 

Brooms and bundles of twi^s are employed to 
drive away evil spirits,^ but this is a development 
from the primitive sacredness of trees different from 
that represented by sacred poles and posts. 

xr. Japan, — Trees among the Japanese might be 
considered ham\ 'wonderful’ or 'divine.’ Kami 
was the nearest Japanese equivalent to 'god.* 
Trees, accordingly, were often sacred. This is 
shown in the Shintd ritual, where it is directed 
that heavenly twigs he clipped at the top and 
bottom, ' making thereof a complete array of one 
thousand stands for offerings,’ ® Apparently each 

1 N. Mftcsaiool, Indian Th^nmtt p, 124. 

2 Elmore, p. 25 and pL vii, where there is a picture of the 

8 Itf. p. 96. 4 pt. h, !Ihe Magic Arf, ih 69 ff, 

5 J. J. da Qroot, Meligim in CMnat Hew York, 1912, p. 10: 
Qm, pt. 1 , The Magic AH, H 81. 

8 A description of the whole structure with dmwings is jfiven 
in de Groot^'s Meiigiaus Sgstem qfOhina. i 180 ff. 

7I>earoot,vi. 971f. 

» Of. W. 0. Aston* A SisL of Japarme Idterakm, London, 
1899. p, Ilf. 


twig became a little post for the support of an 
offering, and was thus a temporary sacred post. 
More significant are the many phallic emblems in 
Japan that were formerly connected with the 
Shinto ritual. ^ Down to 1872 phal lie symbol s were 
to be seen at many Japanese shrines. They were 
usually made of stone, though often of wood, and 
in later times of terra-cotta, iron, and gold.^ In 
connexion with Shinto there were, accordingly, 
many sacred posts kindred in significance to the 
sacred posts of the Semitic peoples. In Japan 
they represented the male principle, the female 
being indicated by an emblem of different shape. 

X2. Kamchatka.— Among the Koryaks, when a 
pestilence is raging, a dog is killed and his entrails 
are wound round two poles. The people then pass 
between the poles, which are supposed to have 
power to prevent the demon of pestilence from 
following them.® 

13. Celebes. — (1) Among the Tohoelawi in the 
interior of Central Celebes it is customary to hold 
a sacred festival on the eighth day after the death 
of a man and on the ninth day after the death of a 
woman. On the way home from the festival the 

f uests pass under two poles placed in a slanting 
irection the one against the other, and they must 
not, while doing this, look round at the house 
where the death occurred. In this way, with the 
supernatural or magic aid of the poles, they take 
leave of the soul of the departed.* 

(2) Among the Toboeyiglcoe, another tribe of 
Central Celebes, when a man buries his wife, 'he 
goes to the grave by a different road from that 
along which the corpse is carried, and on certain 
days afterwards he bathes, and on returning from 
i the bath must pass through* a structure shaped 
like an inverted V. The structure is formed by 
splitting a pole up the middle and separating the 
I two parts widely at one end, while they adhere at 
the other. The ceremony is believed to protect the 
man’s second wife, if he has one, from soon follow- 
ing the first.® The leaning poles form an archway, 
somewhat similar to that made of boughs by the 
peojile of Borneo, beyond which a s])irit is supposed 
to be unable to pass. Among the Toboengdcoe it 
is the spirit of the dead wife, who is believed to be 
jealous of her living rival, against which protec- 
tion is sought. 

14. Melanesia. — Among the Melanesians there 
are few traces of sacred posts. (1) In Santa Cru.z 
stocks or posts are set up as memorials of the 
dead.® They are of the rudest sort, and have only 
such sacred character as attaches ti) the dead. In 
the BanJes^ Islands tree- trunks cut into very rude 
figures of men are frecjueritly seen at funeral 
feasts. They are memonalH of the dead, but have 
no sacred character,'^ In the same islands rough 
idols are carved out of tree- trunks, varying from 
the rudest stock to elaborately carved images. 
The posts of houses are also carved into nules, the 
setting up of which is attended by a celebration 
called koUkohf 

{2} In Leperf Island they have a way of com- 
municating with ghosts by means of a bamboo 
pole. 

Thev baUdi a little bat ia the forest near their village, 
adorning it with leaves and coco-nut fronds. The hut is divided 
by a partition, through which runs a bamboo pole 12 or 16 ft. 
long. To ascertain whether a ghost is present, the men sit at 
night on one side of the partition with their hands under one 
end of the pole and call the names of people who have recently 
died. When the bamboo rises in their hands, they know i&at 
the ghost of ttie last called Is present. When they name one of 


1 See E. Buckley, PhaUiciem in Japan ; W. E. Gritas* 3}he 
Rcligiom of Japan, pp, 29 f., 49-58. 

2 See Buckley, p. 14 f. ; Griffis, loo. ait, 

8 pt. viu, Patd^ the il, 179. 

4B.P. m »/d.p. m. 

5 E, H, Oodrington, The Melaneaiam, p* 174, 
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themselves, asking the ghost where the man named is, the pole 
rises and strikes the man named. After this they go out singing, 
vpith one end of the pole in their hands, and the ghost leads 
them whither it will. If they sing that they will go uphill, it 
leads them down. If they sing that they do not wish to return 
to the village, it leads them there A man is said to have put a 
bainhoo pole over Ms shoulder with a basket attached, when a 
ghost came and got into the basket, weighing it down to the 
ground. After that the pole led people whither it -would J 

(3) Some of the Torres Straits islanders per- 
formed a ceremony with poles when a turtle was 
caught. 

The turtle was placed on a beach and two highly decorated 
and carved poles were erected, one on either side of its neck. 
These poles bore carved faces, somewhat resembling totem- 
poles, Tliey were surrounded by a number of men, four of 
whom grasped long ropes that were attached to the tops of the 
poles. Beginning at tlie turtle's head, they walked counter- 
clockwise with a kind of dancing movement round the turtle. 
When they had advanced a short distance, they partly retraced 
their steps without turning round, then advanced agaan until 
they had gone completely round. All the time they were 
making overhauling movements with their hands on the ropes, 
and a drum was beaten and a song was chanted. One of the 
poles was regarded as male and the other as female.^ 

15. Australia. — In Australia poles are associ; 
atea with the totemic ceremonies of certain tribes" 

(1) Tims, in the Arimta tribe, when a boy is cir- 
cumcised or subincised, although the number of 
performers is very small, a sacred pole is frequently 
employed. This usually repiesents the totemic 
animal or plant. At such times the boy beholds 
the mystic ceremonies of the tribe for the first 
time.^ 

(2) Among the Kingilli a part of the fire- 
ceremony as witnessed by Spencer and Gillen was 
as follows : 

The wom^sn danced round a pole about 16 ft. high, which 
bore on »iA top a sort of tuft;-* and after the dance, 
while the men were performing other parts of the ceremony, 
the women lay on the ground by the pole for the whole night.s 
In the morning the men approached the pole in single file and 
crouched down, while the women, each carrying a little bag of 
stones in her hand, danced again round the pole, jingling the 
atones.s 

The performers could give no explanation of the 
ceremony ; it had been handed down to them from 
antiquity. 

(3) Among the Mara and Anula tribes there is 
another cimous ceremony in which a post figures. 

When a man dies and his flesh has been eaten, his bones are 
collected and brought to his father and mother. They are first 
spread out to dry, after which they are wapped up in paper- 
bark and the parcel is fixed into the fork of a stout stick which 
stands upright in the ground. The stick Ms placed in the 
centre of a little cleared space outlined by a raised^ circle of 
sand, in which an opening is left on one side.’ Within the 
circle a small fire, which must be lighted by rubbing two sticks 
together, is made and kept burning. No one may approach it 
but the father and mother of the dead, and no stick may be 
taken from it. The spirit is supposed to come and hover over 
the bones and the fire, end at times may be seen by the father 
and mother standing near the fire.“7 After the lapse of a con- I 
siderable time, often a year or more, other important cere- 
monies having been performed in the meantime,^ the bones are 
removed, put into a hollow log, the ends of which are stopped 
up, and Duned.9 

16. Africa.— Posts and poles are used in various 
semi-sacred ceremonies by the savage tribes of 
Africa, but the religion of most of them is so 
inchoate that it is often difficult to tell what 
degree of religious significance is attached to the 
posts. A few examples must suffice. 

(1) The Yorubas used to employ^ posts when 
ofiering human sacrifice to Ogun, their god of war. 

A place was selected where rocks and boulders enclosed a 
kind of natuml temple. As soon as it was known that such a 
sacrifice was to be made and Uiat a slave had been selected as 
a victim, the women of tho tribe were seized with great excite- 
ment. They rushed to the victim, addressed prayers to him, 
sent messages by him to departed friends, and gave him their 
choicest articles of food. Timn, encircling him, they enwed 
In a wild datico of amazing rapidity, which continued until the 
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victim had been decapitated. While this dance was in progress, 
the officiating priest placed two forked sticks or posts about 
1 ft. high in the ground, one on each side of the entrance to the 
rock- enclosed space, and across these he laid a pole from which 
a fringe of palm-leaves was suspended. While the dancing 
continued, the victim, in the space described, was laid on his 
face and beheaded. The head was placed in a fantastically 
decorated earthen pot in the rear, while the body was left 
lying where the decapitation occurred.1 The sticks and pole 
possessed some ritual significance, though just what it was is 
not clear. 


(2) On the Upper Congo a chieftain is, after 
his death, given a Mnd of worship for a time. 
As a pait of the reverence shown to him, four of 
his vuves are buried alive under his body, their 
legs and arms having first been broken so that they 
will not Cl awl out. In order that he may be 
properly attended in the spirit world, ten of his 
slaves are decapitated that their spirits may go 
with his. The ritual of this decapitation is as 
follows : 


* A tall flexible pole is stuck in the ground, at some distance 
behind the seat’ m which the slaves are to be placed one by 
one. ‘From the top of the pole a cage-like arrangement 
suspended by a cord. Tlie pole is bent down, and the cage is 
fitted to the unfortunate man’s head. He is blindfolded, but 
he knows what is happening,’ having on former similar occasions 
seen it done to others. ’ The executioner commences to dance, 
and make feints ; at last, wdth a fearful yell, he decapitates his 
victim, with one sweep of the hu^e knife. The pole thus 
released springs the head into the air. The crowd yells with 
delight and excitement.’ 2 

17. American Indians. — ‘The sacred pole was 
found widely among the American Indians. It 
was planted in the centre of their villages, or, if 
the tribe was nomadic, it was carried about in an 
ark or wrapping and set up in a tent by itself in 
their encampment. It typified the communal life 
of the tribe and represented the “ mystery tree,'* 
which was intimately associated with their legen- 
dary origin.’® 

The most striking of all these are the totem-poles 
of the Indian tribes of the north-west coast of 
America. The largest of these, as well as the 
most curious, are those of the Tlingit of Alaska 
and the Haida of Queen Charlotte Islands. 


‘Some of them stand in front of houses, or very near them ; 
others are set near the beach, beyond the village. When old 
they are weather-beaten and gray. They are sometimes com- 
pared to ft forest of tree trunks left after a fire has swept 
through a wooded district.’ * 

‘ There are three kinds of these carved posts— totem-posts, 
commemorative posts, and death-posts. The death-posts are 
the simplest of the three. Among the Tlingit and the Haida 
the dead were usually burned. If the man had been important, 
a display was made of his iiody. . . . After the body had been 
burned, the ashes were gathered and put into a box, which was 
placed m a cavity hollowed out of the lower part of the death- 
post. ... At the top of the death-post was a cross-board on 
which w’as carved or painted the totem of the dead man.* ® 

* The second kind of carved post is the commemorative posL 
put up to commemorate some important event.’ « Thus an old 
chief once erected a post to commemorate the failure and con- 
sequent withdrawal from his village of missionaries of the 
Graoco-Russian Ohiirch, On the pole were carved, from the top 
downward, an eagle, a man pointing with his right hand to the 
sky, an angel, a priest with hands crossed on his breast, and a 

tra<ler.7 

The totem-posts are the most interesting. They are taller 
and more elaborately carved than the others. ‘They stand m 
front of the houses ; among the Tlingit Co one side, among the 
Haida at the very middle and close to the house. In fact 
among the Haida tho doorway of the house was a hole cub 
through the lower end of the totem-post.* 8 

Among these tribes every one bears tlie name of 
some animal or bird, such as ‘the wolf, bear, 
eagle, whale, shark, porpoise, puffin, orca, orca- 
bear, raven, frog, goose, beaver, owl, sea-lion, 
salmon, dog-fish, crow.* The totem-poles bear the 
pictures of the totems of the persons living in each 
house. The husband and wife are of different 
totems, so both of their totems appear, that of the 
man at the top, that of the woman at the bottom. 
Between them other designs are frequently carved 


1 E, n. stone, In Afrie*B For&st md Jwngle^ p. 244 f. 

2 W. H. Bentley, Pionam^ig on the Congo, 1 264 f. 

8 1) G, Bnnton, Religions of Primitive Peoples, p. 162. 
4 F. Stan*, Ammtmi Jndiam, p. 186, 

»/ 6 .p. 196fl. flJ 6 . p. 187 . 7 ib. s/ 6 . 
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to ‘ tell tlie tale of the man’s wealth and import- 
ance, or they might represent some family story,’ ^ 
Descent is reckoned through the mother in these 
tribes ; con>secxuently the caiving at the bottom is 
most important, as it tells the totem of the mother 
and children. These poles are a kind of door-plate 
and tell at the same time somethmg of a family’s 
history and importance. 

Besides the carved totem-poles there are also 
frequently carved columns or posts inside their 
houses.'-^ They serve to support the two great 
rafters on which the jack-rafters and the roof rest. 
The carvings resemble those on the totem-poles 
and have, no doubt, a similar significance. 

Liter ATP iiE.— The literature has been fully cited in the notes. 
Most of it 13 of a fragmentary character. The more coniiecied 
discussions may he recapitulated hei e with a few' additions: M. H, 
Ohnefaisch-Richter, hypros^ the Bihle mid Uomer, i., London, 
1893, pp. 141-202 ; W. R Smith, The Religion of the Semites^ 
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Budde, ‘Asltera m the OT,’ The Jfe^v h'nrM, Tiii. {1899] 732- 
740; G. F. Moore, ‘Asherah,’ in EBi; G, A. Barton, A 
Rketch of Semitic Orujms, New York, 1902, pp. lOtl* 210-24!), 
‘Asherah,’ in JE* P. Torge, Ai>chem und Astarte, Leipzig, 
1902 ; A. R. S. Kennedy, ‘ Asherah,* in SUB ; H. Oldenberg, 
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POLITICAL ECONOMY.— See Economics. 

POLITICS.-J. Scope of the article.— The 
word ^politics ’ is used to refer both to administra- 
tion or legislation and to the study of this depart- 
ment of human activity. Althoiigli the usual 
sense of the word refers rather to public activities 
than to theory, the subject here spoken of must be 
what is more strictly called the theory of politics, 
or political theory. The practical importance of 
this theory is very great, both because it obstructs 
and because it assists the attainment of justice and 
liberty. Theory has often made the accidental con- 
ditions of a passing age seem to be the nature of 
things, and has therefore perxietuated abuses ; and 
it has often shown a better way when politicians 
were blind to facts. The facts of political life will, 
therefoie, be treated here as a basis for speculation, 
analysis, and suggestion (see, further, art. State). 
That part of life which is political is generally 
suppo.sed to be concerned with the organisation of 
social relations with a view to justice and liberty. 
Political theory is the analysis and criticism of the 
attempts to attain those ends; and such theory 
may be divided into political science (an analysis 
of facts) and political philosophy (a criticism and 
moral evaluation of political society). But, since 
political society is not the only form of society, 
the theory of politics is only one section of social 
theory ; and it must be distinguished from other 
kindred sub|0cta. Political society is distinct 
from the earlier or more primitive forms of social 
organization In political as opposed to 

primitive society tiiere is a conscious adjustment 
of social relations by members of a society. Until 

1 Htarr, p. 2lM>. 

2 F. s. nelleiihftugh. The North AmeHcam of Yesterday, p. 
612 ff 


that occurs, there is, properly speaking, no political 
life, although, obviously, there is no moment nor 
any one place in which political life appears, and it 
must also be allowed that the more pimiitive social 
forces are active even in an elaborate political 
organization. Again, in early but not very xmmi- 
tive society there was no distinction between 
what we now call Apolitical ’ and what we now call 
* religious ’ organization. There was, therefore, 
no separate theory of religious institutions ; but 
there should be one now, if our social theory is to 
be complete. Political theory must exclude this. 
In still less primitive times, and even as late as the 
19th cent., no clear distinction -was made between 
economic and political purposes. Therefore a 
study called ‘political economy’ arose; and the 
study of organization for economic wealth was 
confused with the study of organization for justice 
and libel ty. But, however close the connexion 
between tl'iem, we shall presume that economics 
[q.v,) is quite distinct from jiolitical theory, at 
least in its subject-matter, if not in its metliod. 
Finally, politics is connected, through the general 
theory of society, with ethics (q.v.), or the study of 
right action ; but, altliough ethics should be 
regarded as fundamentally social and should not 
isolate the individual, it deals with more general 
issues. 

2. The Greek conception. — The first political 
theory was Greek; and it was based upon the 
half-conscious political organizations— monarchy, 
oligarchy, and democracy — which are reviewed m 
the famous passage of Herodotus.^ The criticisms 
there made mark the beginning of political theory. 
They are based upon Greek experience, aided by 
observation of Eastern practices; and the forms 
of government are distinguished by psychological 
observation of the actions of men in half-organized 
groups. The immediately following ijxactice and 
theory were based upon the experience of the 
TdXis — a peculiar and unique organization or insti- 
tution which has not only given a name to our 
subject, but very profoundly aflected the view 
usually taken of it. A word is necessary as to the 
nature of the tSTus. It was the organization of a 
small local group of male slave-owners, based upon 
what w'e may call religious or ritual community. 
It was originally exclusive, segmented according 
to military purposes and organized politically, in 
our sense of the word (i,e. for the purpose of justice 
and liberty), in one of the three ways mentioned 
above. But it was a society in which the political 
was not yet clearly distinguished from the economic 
or religious needs of man. For this and otlier 
reasons, therefore, it is impossible to suppose that 
the Trdhis was es.sentially a State (see State). But 
upon the experience of the Tr6\is was based all the 
Greek theory of society ; and the Greek theory of 
the TrhXts is therefore rather an early form of philo- 
sophical sociology than what we now call political 
theory. The pre-Socrafcic views of society pro- 
bably veered between the idea that all social 
organization is a convention (and as such a break 
with A nature’} and the idea that the organization 
of civilized society is natural. The theory of con- 
vention was probably connected with the attack 
on slavery ana the subjection of women. * Nature ’ 
was the name ^ven to what would be better tlxan 
the establishoa custom. But we have no complete 
statement of this view of society. The most 
vaiuabie and effective political theory began with 
Socrates (q.v.h and is found in Plato’s dialogues. 
Although it is not systematically presented, we 
can quite clearly see the main lines of the Bocratic- 
PI atonic analysis and suggestions of social better- 
ment. This theory of society is part of a general 
theory of the nature and purposes of man ; and, 
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since man is essentially social, ethics is part of the 
theory of social life which is called, in our trans- 
literation of the Gi’eek word, * politics,’ It is false 
to say that politics in this sense is only a part of 
ethics j it is absurd to suppose that Socrates and 
Plato were thinking only or chiefly of what 
106 calf ‘politics.’ Organized society presented 
itself to them as a whole— -religious, cultural, and 
economic, as well as what we call political — and 
the discussion always refers to all the relations or 
contacts of man with man. For this reason the 
psychological analysis of the individual in the 
Mepuhlic is regarded as an equivalent to an analysis 
of society. The fundamental statement implied in 
Plato’s work is that society is the result of three 
distinct elements ot the character or nature of 
man j the reverse, he would admit, is also true that 
the three elements are the lesnlt of society.^ For 
it is not possible to say of the individual or of 
societ^^ that one exists, in time, before the other. 
The ihpublic is in the main an analysis of fact, 
and only in a secondary sense a Utopia ; the fact 
is the life of the Therefore the Sociatic- 

Piatonic theory is only in part what we should 
now call political, and in that pait is concerned 
more with the purpose of political action than 
with political devices or methods. The discovery 
and promulgation of what is worth doing rather 
than the administration of society so that its 
members should do it were the chief interests of 
Socrates. Law meant to him and to Plato what it 
meant to most Greeks — a statement of the reason- 
able rule to be followed rather than a command. 
And those who could discover this rule ivere, there- 
fore, the only hope of society. Unimaginative 
commentators have turned this ‘ spiritual power ’ 
into a military autocracy, because of the Spartan 
tendencies in Plato ; for Plato is indeed too 
impatient of the method of trial and error in 
politics. But the value of hi.s w^ork lies in suggest- 
iveness as to ulbirnate ends rather than in ideas of 
method. He is the flrat political philosopher. 

The situation had changed in the interval between ; 
Socrates and Aristotle; but Aristotle ) con- 
tinues to repeat the established analysis and to de- 
pend for evidence upon an already fast disappearing 
life of the vSKts. His analysis, fxowever, is carried 
farther than Plato’s, and his suggestions, though 
less radical, are more detailed. In his Folitics he 
reviews the geneial principles on which the 
was organized ; and he begins to suboidinato, as 
later ages did more completely, all other interests 
of man to the desire for orderly administration. 
In addition to principles shared with Plato, he 
gives us suggestions as to the dependence of social 
organization upon external or natural circum- 
stances ; he perceives the importance of economic 
facts ; and he attempts to combine the good points 
of the diflerent systems of government so far dis- 
covered by the Greeks. He is the first political 
scientist. Apart tarn his unsurpassed amlity in 
analysi.s of political fact, he formulates well 
certain principles already discovered. The true 
State exists not for wealth or power, but for a full 
and noble life ; administration is to provide oppor- 
tunity for the highest social abilities of man ; it is 
to give these opportunities to all wivo are capable 
of using them, women and slaves being proved by 
‘ experience ’ incapable ; and good government is 
such as prevents the exploitation of some members 
of a given society by others. 

Great as Plato and Aristotle were, they omitted 
or under-estimated the value of certain facts of the 
social life whicli they analyzed. They treated the 
vdkit as in essence self-sufficing ; but the evidence 
was against them. Heariy ail the Greek city- 
States were dependent, for food, luxuries, or ideas, 
left 44a 


on other communities ; and Athens, confessedly 
the most advanced, if not, m the philosophers’ 
judgment, the best organized, was civilized largely 
by foieign contacts. Secondly, they omitted to 
notice the growing departmentalizing of function 
which was making the primitive and all-inclusive 
into one ot many institutions. Voluntary 
unions existed for economies, religion, or culture, 
which are simply disregarded by Plato and Aris- 
totle. 

^ So much with respect to facts ; but as to concep- 
tions of social betterment also the two great philo- 
sophers are deficient. Although each gives hints 
of the unity of Greece,^ they neglect too much the 
attempt or Sophists like Gorgias, Lysias, and 
Isocrates to counteract the isolation of the tt^Xw 
and make an intcr-State political structure. And 
hark back to the primitive all-inclusive 
organization, since they desire a TdXts whicli is 
niereiy ‘ a 2^arochial Sinai.’ The history of their 
influence has unfortunately been as much a history 
of tlieir mistakes and omissions as of their illumin- 
ating conceptions, and this both in the sphere of 
practical politics and in political theory. But 
they still give the most suggestive introduction to 
the general theory of society and the social nature 
of man. At about the same period political 
theory and development -were beginning in China ; 
but the early promise does not seem to have led to 
anything new or strange to the Western tradition, 
which, at any i ate, continued for more than 2000 
years unaflected by the East. We may therefore 
suppose that political, if not social, theory, as it 
now stands, is almost exclusively Western. 

3. Roman contribution to the theory. — The 
domination of Rome marks the second stage in 
political development. A single State gradually 
acquired the administration of all the diflerent 
local groups in W. Europe, W. Asia, and N. 
Africa. But even this State was a much more 
simple and all-inclusive organization than anj 
modern State. It was, like the ttAis, in its basis 
religious, and in the form of its institutions 
military ; and, although the same administration 
in the 2nd cent, of our era covered vast territory 
with many races, the structure of the State was 
still suflieiently like that of the original urhs for 
the conception of the Greek philosophers to he 
applied to it. With some modifications made by 
Cicero and Polybius, the idea of political life 
remained almost Aristotelian. Polybius is perhaps 
the more important, since he introduced to the 
political tradition the idea of a balance of social 
powers as a good method for administration. 2 But 
the real experience of the Romans is contained 
not in the philosophical commentators, but in the 
lawyers. For the social need of the time seems to 
have been orderly administration, and the desire 
for local or individual development was sufficiently 
satisfied if peace was secured. 

The Roman lawyers added to the political tradi- 
tion two important conceptions ; an early form of 
the idea of sovereignty and the idea of a natural 
law. The one was a reflex of the imperial unity of 
the Roman world, the other an attempt to explain 
the basis of civil law. A sinde source of law and 
the dependence of all forms of association upon the 
will of the political power are conceptions of ex- 
treme importance in the Middle Ages, with sinieter 
consequences in the Renaissance. And the idea 
of natural law lived on to affect the first efforts at 
international law and the narly claims to ‘the 
rights of man.’ But no comjilete and comprehen- 
sive theory of politics had been developed among 
the Romans when the Roman world fell in ruin. 

4. The Middle Ages. — The development of 
political life and theory was then interrupted. 

1 Plato, Rep, m ; Arist. PoL lS27b. » Eist, vL 15. 
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The Dark Ages contain nothing but gradual loss of 
the civilized administration and exact thinking of 
the past, together with fitful and primitive eliurts 
to retain the ghost of the dead world or to inspiie 
a new earth. Wlien the darkness begins to lift, 
a single form appears — the Bo man Church. The 
only stable and eftective organization, with real 
power for ordering and directing life in every 
corner of W. Europe, it took over the prestige of 
the half- forgotten Roman rule and bestowed it 
upon one of the most fantastic creations of the 
political imagination — the Holy Roman Empire, 
what the Church was for the Middle A^es was 
largely due to Augustine’s cU Civitate Deif which 
is an attempt to provide a theory to replace that of 
the Roman law and the Greek philosophy. Its 
importance for us here is that, continuing some of 
the old ideas of administration, it adds to them 
(1) a conception of another world for which temporal 
or earthly life is preparatory, and (2) a vague 
theory as to the ec[ual value of all human beings. 

Mediseval political experience may be summar- 
ized under two headings: («) the distinction of 
Church and State, and (S) the hierarchy of rulers. 

(a) Under the first heading come the two great 
facts — the distinction between the various human 
interests, and the unity of Europe. The interests 
for the first time appearing distinct were then 
called spiritual and temporal. Men were impressed 
with the existence of other values than those of 
wealth and power, and they lived in the firm con- 
viction that another and a better existence was to 
be attained by all who deserved it. To deserve 
heaven involved, indeed, partly moral and partly 
magical action ; but, in any case, the conception 
of what was called the spiritual w^as baaed upon 
actual experience. On tlie other hand, men felt 
the need for material goods and for orderly adminis- 
tration. This need it is not necessary to explain 
in the 20th century. Out of those two needs came 
the medimval Church and the medimval attempts 
at political administration ; but the delimitation 
of function was never decided. In political theory 
the observation of the facts was complicated by an 
unliistorical reading of the Bible and Aristotle. 
Men thought that they saw in the mediaeval system 
the Jewish priesthood and kings, mingled with the 
society of tlie old oity-Btate. And the spiritual 
and temporal needs, difierently supplied and difier- 
ently explained, gave rise to thinkers whom we 
may roughly classify as ecclesiastical or civil. But, 
since the Church had control of most of the teach- 
ing, the ecclesiastical view of society prevailed in 
the medimval books. Thomas Ac^uinas may stand 
for many others in his subordination of the civil to 
the ecclesiastical authority. And even Dante 
grants in theory a superiority of the Church which 
he feared in practice. The whole issue was dis- 
cussed as though it were only a question of two 
authorities to which all men were equally subject. 

As for the unity of Europe, this groat mediteval 
idea was not destroyed by the conflict of Church 
and iState. In fact, Europe was one in its general 
culture and in its social classifications, although 
politii^ally it was one only in sentiment. So 
efiective organization of the political order was 
X>roduced by this sentiment. But in theory all 
thinkers agreed that the basis of political organiza- 
tion was the interdependence of all the groujis of 
the humanity which counted. The existence of 
the Eastern empire, of heathen kingdoms and of 
distant civilizations, hardly seemed to trouble the 
theorists. Civilized humanity for them was one 
family, the inhabitants of W. Europe. 

(^) Medimvai political life was formed by the 
system calleel feudal and by kingHhip. The local 
adminintrations of feudalism remain effective in 
the quaint idea that ownership of land implies the 


right to govern the inhabitants of that land, and 
in certain peculiar caste-sentiments; but as^ a 
political system feudalism gave place to kingship, 
and it has hardly been the occasion of any valuable 
political idea. In fact it was essentially pre-politi- 
cal and socially primitive. Kingship, on the other 
hand, has been iinpoitant to political life and to 
theory. The niedimval king was a sacred person, 
responsible to God, and an exponent, with advisers, 
of ‘ natural ’ or of customary law. He was not a 
despot, a representative, an ofiieial, or the source 
of law. He became, especially m England and 
France, the focus of the effoit towards settled and 
therefore centralized government and the symbol 
of the new national sentiment. In theory the 
king has some special divinely-given qualities ; he 
is the necessary result of the desire for one kind of 
law in any group, and he seems to be given some 
eeuUai physical power of transmitting abilities to 
is duldien. 

5. The Renaissance.— The decay of the medi- 
seval S3\stem, towards the end of the 14th cent., left 
the unity of Europe a vague memoiy, the conflict 
of Church and State a tiresome and half-forgotten 
quarrel, feudalism practically defunct, and king- 
ship supreme. But the influence of a new economic 
situation, due in part to discoveries and inventions, 
together with the disappearance of old ideals and 
the appearance of political realism, soon trans- 
formed mediaeval kingship into Renaissance sove- 
reignty. Theory changed as quickly as practice. 
First, William of Ockham and his follower, Mar- 
siglio of Padua, attempted to give to the State the 
prestige of tlie Church by proving it to be funda- 
mentally necessaiy and not secondary in import- 
ance. Then the minds of great numbers of men 
were gradually turned away from the desire for 
heaven. This had the double elfect of degrading 
all political conceptions into the merely economic 
and at the same time of lifting ordinary life^ by 
making it seem more worthy of consideration. 
The supreme political fact of the Renaissance was 
the existence of personal government^ in diflerenfc 
mutually jealous groups. The situation is gener- 
ally described in books on history— a subject that 
lias become since the Renaissance predominantly 
political. Indeed, conscious political development 
began again at about this date. And this resulted 
in a succession of brilliant analy.ses of political life 
and suggestions of change. Machiavelli is the first 
and greatest observer of facts ; he is valuable be- 
cause neither the Bible nor Aristotle obscured his 
view of life as it was ; and since his time no 
political thinking has been based upon liooks. 
Even his suggestions for the future are not more 
than observations of the plans usually followed. 
The State is for him an instrument of the prince, 
chiefly for the attainment of ‘glory’ ; and it la 
e8'^entially an organization for exploitation, either 
within its frontiers, of the many by the few, or, 
outside of its frontiers, of one group by another 
— an analysis which is not altogether inapplic(ible 
to modern States. 

A slight change of experience is marked by the 
consolidation of personal governiuent on a more 
economic and less ndhtiiry basis, over nations 
rather than districts. Franco and England provide 
the evidence, and Jean Bodin analyzes the new 
phase of political life. The monarch is less nromi- 
nent in theory and the organization more, although 
even in Bodin the theory of government in general 
is always tending to become an analysisof personal 
rule only. The Bix Lii>res de la M^pubiiqtie (Paris, 
1576} expreases for the first time clearly the com- 
plete doctrine of sovereignty, at least with respect 
to the internal organization of the State, This 
was a gi-eat step forward. From that time it has 
been taken for granted that there is within each 
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politically organized group an authority, a source 
of la'vv and administration, beyond or above which 
there is no other. Legal supremacy of one author- 
ity 'within one territory was, therefore, seen to be 
necessary for political life. Bodin, however, never 
lost sight of the fact that legal supremacy does 
not imply moral superiority, and that legal sub- 
mission does not imply moral allegiance. He 
recognizes other institutions and even grants that 
they existed befoie the State j but he seems to 
say that, the State having come into existence, 
all other social allegiances derive their force from 
the State and bind only in suboidmation to the 
State. This is probably due to the influence of 
the Greek theory of the 7r6Xcs and of Eoman law. 
It marks the Renaissance identifleation of political 
W’ith the whole of social theory. Hobbes’s Levi- 
atlmn (London, 1651} still remains the best expres- 
sion of the full meaning of this attitude. The 
State is the highest, most complete, and at the same 
time most fundamental or original form of society. 
It is doubtful if Hobbes (g.v.lsaw anything but 
perversity in other social obligations than those of 
the State. For him the real social world was 
altogether included in the two problems of the 
individual and the State, The original war of 
each against all was to be avoided only by the 
mutual agreement (compact or contract) to erect 
and to obey one authority above the whole group. 
Groups which had not so compacted were stiil 
essentially at war each with the other. This 
natural war of each against all, according to 
Hobbes, survives between organized groups or 
States, and it is described as the use of force and 
fraud. Within the frontiers of the State there is 
no appeal against ‘ the mortal god ’ who, in eflect, 
is a monarch, although in theory the sovereign 
may he a multitude j and there is no appeal because 
force is against any such appeal. As for a Church, 
either it is the State itself in one of its functions 
or it is a subordinate form of society like a goose- 
club. Political realism could go no farther ; and 
with some uncertainty perhaps, but with evident 
intention, force is made to be the fundamental 
political fact. Against this Locke’s conception of 
civil government was in part a protest, Man is 
not for him quite so physical, and ^the state of 
nature * is clearly distinguished from war. Primi- 
tive man is rightly considered to have social ten- 
dencies ; and Locke (g'-'W.) adds to the idea of a 
compact the valuable conception that civil adminis- 
tration is not based upon an unlimited surrender 
of individuality, but on limitation of independence 
wibh a view to particular purposes. He implies 
that these purposes are not the only purposes of 
life, and he definitely makes allegiance to a govern- 
ment depend upon its success in attaining the 
purpose for which it exists. 

Tne two leading conceptions of the period in all 
writers were those of a state of nature and of a 
social compact or ccmtraci. They have been many 
times proved untenable, and, although they sur- 
vived into the Revolutionary period and perhaps 
influenced the idea of *tlie rights of man,’ they 
had been already exploded. For it is obvious that 
primitive man was neither so unsocial as Hobbes 
imagined him nor so intelligent as Rousseau 
thought. And even as a logicM basis for society, 
as opposed to a historical origin, a social compact 
implies far too calculating and conscious an activ- 
ity. But perhaps now "we need rather to under- 
stand the element of truth in these two ideas 6i 
the late Renaissance. It is true that political 
society is based, logically and historically, on a 
tangle of primitive impulses and that its best 
purpose is the preservation and development of the 
constructive tendencies 'Which are ^ natural ’ ; on 
the other hand, it is true ^at a relation not un- 


like a compact is logically implied in the half- 
reasoned acceptance by citizens of the political 
conditions under which they live. 

The international law of this period deserves 
special consideration, for it reflects a new phase of 
political experience and adds something to politi- 
cal theory, but with strangely little effect upon 
the idea of sovereignty. International law was 
primarily an attempt to supply another conception 
tor the rnediEcval idea of the unity of civilization. 
It was based upon the obvious facts that no State 
was isolated, and that the relations between States 
were not altogether those of force and fraud. 
There were indications that at intervals even 
sovereigns regarded other sovereigns as trustworthy 
or amicable ; and, when the peculiar habit called 
war broke out, there seemed to be some limits set 
to the amount of force or to the intricacy of the 
fraud ^ usually maintained. How was this to be 
explained? The attempts which were made to 
explain it culminated in Grotius (g.-y.), who estab- 
lished or revived for many generations the con- 
ception of a natural law, with Christian connexions, 
superior to the will of States or princes. Besides 
being only the expiession of the moral feeling of 
that particular period, this natural law, in so far 
as it was defined, was a mildrestiictive suggestion 
wiiich the international lawyers tried to believe 
was a command. But its presupposition was that 
the agents of States could use anything except a 
few jpeculiar practices, and need not feel even that 
restriction when the existence of their own form 
of government was in danger. Personal rule had 
created a mythical State-person, having all the 
qualities of personality except moral responsibility. 
At the close of the Renaissance period another 
great political realist appeared. Charles de 
Secondat Montesquieu set himself, in VEsprit 
des lois (Geneva, 1748), to study political facts by 
the method of comparing the usages of difierent 
eoples. The evidence at his disposal was very 
eficient, but he arrived at some valuable con- 
clusions — e.g.y that environment affects institu- 
tions. His attempt to distinguish the inner spirit 
of different forms of government as well as their 
external forms is also valuable.^ His aloofness is 
partly that of the scholar, partly due to the spirit 
of the 18th cent., when passionate feeling had not 
yet disturbed or developed the course of political 
thought. 

6. Influence of Rousseau.— Meanwhile the dumb 
majority were living and dying, hardly troubled 
by * glory’ and gradually rising to a hope for 
something more than food and clothing, of which, 
indeed, the prevailing social organization made 
the distribution more and more uneven. The 
movements of the following centuries were politi- 
cal largely because economic needs could not 
be supplied without political disruption. And it 
was beginning to be felt that government for the 
good of the governed should not be a kindly con- 
cession by the established powers, but a right— 
i.e., it must be conceived as the very nature of 
government and the only basis of moral allegiance. 
A new and truer conception of hunianifcy was 
shaking the hairiers which divided social castes. 

The new age was heralded by the work of J ean 
Jacques Rousseau (g'.y,). Still moving in the 
confused region of contracts, rights, and sove- 
reignty, Rousseau redeemed the old words and 
foretold a new spirit by his undeluded love of men. 
He thought in terms of real life, even when he 
used the musty language of his predecessors. ^ In 
the analysis of fact Rousseau emphasized chiefly 
the dependence of the individual upon society for 
his thought and feeling as well as for his material 
wants, hut he so phrased his conceptions that the 
V. a. 
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shoice of the individual seemed to be tlie ultimate 
source of government. As for suggestions of 
social betterment, he required a comi^lete suprem- 
acy of all adult men ot the group, who were to 
rule directly through their agents. They were, 
however, to have power, not because of their 
combined force, but because their real will could 
not be mistaken. This was a moralizing of 
politics; but in effect Eousseau only transferred 
to popular government the absolutism and the 
divine right which had hitIiex‘to been allowed 
to personal government. Again, for him as well 
as for most of his contemporaries, the State 
meant the whole of organized society. And, 
again, in the effoi’t to preserve local political 
vitality he repudiated the device of reiu'esentative 
government. These are obvious mistakes. But 
the gi*eat importance of Iloiis.seau is not merely 
due to the effect of his work on his own geneiation ; 
it comes from the fact that he re-established the old 
Greek and fundamentally human idea of political 
society as an opportunity for the full realization of 
what is best in man. His argument is often bad 
and Ins language always ineffective, because of the 
obsolete conceptions with which he had to work. 
But one can feel the effort to express a new mean- 
ing. Men were to be truly free in political 
society; they were to find in it more than they 
had surrendered in the mythical contract; and 
they were to be * citizens,’ because * subjects ’ only 
of the general will. The Kevolution uas intoxi- 
cated with the word * citizen ’ ; and it marks a new 
age, if we consider that for writers like Hobbes 
the products of the social contract are only sub- 
jects. With the title of citizen the common man 
felt that he could rise from his knees ; and, even 
if later he mistakenly worshipped himself, he was 
at least given a dignity without which the political 
progress of recent years would have been impos- 
sible. 

Burke, who imagined himself as far as possible 
opposed to Bous.seau, is full of the same kind of 
humanism. He feels the naturalness of institu- 
tions and the valueuf tiadition, but his intellectual 
analysis of facts is inadequate. The circumstances 
of the time often misled him into the main tenant* e of 
what was obsolete, and lie sa\v objections against 
any new idea much more clearly tnan the evils of 
the established system. 

The two great political changes of the period, 
of which the importance is hardly recognized even 
to-day, were the political experiments in N. 
America and in France. ‘The rights of man,’ 
vaguely conceived by English revolutionaries, 
were taken as the theoretical basis for the republic 
of the United States and, under the influence of 
thinkers, adopted by the revolutionaries of France, 
The phrase, however, sounds so empty to-day that 
it is diflicuit for us to understand the force that it 
once had. It meant that there was to he recog- 
nized by every political society a fundamental 
humanity in every man which should not be, as it 
still is, forgotten in the pursuit of wealth, or 
because governments desire to act without being 
criticized, or because we know that men difier in 
ability. 

In the meantime men were turning away from 
the comparison of dHIerent organizations to the 
criticism of all organization in view of fundamental 
needs. The new question was not which form of 
administration was best for the attainment of old 
purposes, but what purpose any administration 
should pursue. 

7. 0 tilitarianism and politics. — Political tliought 
renewed its life in the utilitarians. The experi- 
ence which gave rise to thoir calculus of pleasures 
was the <lismal beginning of industrialism. At 
first a revolt againsfthe restrictive influence of the 


remnants of the medimval system, utilitarianism 
iq.v^) became ultimately an appeal for the full and 
free development of ail human beings. Jeremy 
Bentham was the source of the new eneigy, ‘ The 
greatest happiness of the greatest number ’ became 
the new gospel. The eflect of Bentham’s theory 
upon political practice was so obvious and is still 
so recent that even practical politicians admit in 
this case the importance of theoiy. For Bentham 
initiated the modern practice of continuous legisla- 
tion, The State was not merely to maintain, but 
to develop and increase the opportunities for 
civilized life. From this period we derive the con- 
ception of a scientific use of legislation for definite 
social eflects and the desire to have as few restric- 
tions on individual action as is consistent with 
order. J. S. Mill (g.'o.) was the most philosophical 
thinker of the new school, especially as regards 
the fact that spontaneous individual action is the 
only source of a valuable social life. So far as the 
analysis of fact is concerned, the most important 
influence upon political thought came from the new 
study of economic facts. At one time the State 
seemed to be concerned only or chiefly with wealth, 
represents this element in the new phase of 
political thought. Much discussion turned upon 
Gommercial policy, and for the first time a proper 
attention was directed to the 1 elation of adminis- 
tration and economic production, English political 
thought lias since iallen into the hands of the 
lawyers, whose natural interest is in methods rather 
than in moral ends to be pursued. The problem 
of legal sovereignty has bulked largely in their 
imagination, and they have done admirable work 
in making the niachinei-y of government more 
effective. Their deficiencies were due largely to 
an extreme provincialism. French thought, mean- 
while, was making progress in the basic concep- 
tions of political society. It was perceived that 
society could not be understood as a machine, and 
that the conception of individuals as nerveless 
similar units was destroying social vitality in the 
attempt to prevent the growth of privilege. The 
republic was criticized as severely as any monarchy 
^ had been. In Geunany the phiiosophical study of 
man led to conceptions of society vaguely correct 
but hopelessly without reference to contemporary 
facts. The most valuable idea developed was that 
of tlie historical evolution of various forms of 
organization. 

The attitude towards established government, 
adopted chiefly in France and England, was one of 
suspicion. It seemed to imply that the individual 
was best when alone or was by nature isolated. 
Laissez-faire led to brute conflict, and the 

State was becoming a maidiine for the use of 
manufacturers. The influence of the historical 
school, both on the Continent and in England, 
should be counted as correcting the mistakes of 
this false individualism. In practice it had been 
corrected, for the political influence of the later 
utilitarians was by no means directed to isolating 
the individual. But the theory of the Btate as a 
living and natural unit was needed to complete 
the tendency towards socializing all political activi- 
ties. The historical school rightly looked back to 
a form of political humanism in their opposition to 
what appeared to he a too mechanical conception 
of society and the State. But their ambitions 
misled them. They lost siglit of the individual in 
the endeavour to transcend him ; they confounded 
the State with society a whole and, in the 
desire for organic conceptions, they raised from 
tlie yrave of Leviathan a monstrous ghost— the 
mystical State which is above all morality. 

8, A new political theory. — The crude and as yet 
unexamined conceptions of nationalism at present 
popular are in part due to the mistakes of the 
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historical school. Already, however, especially 
ainoii^ French writers, there is a return to the 
individualism iq^v.) ot earlier times, with such cor- 
rections as must be allowed from the suggestions 
of Auguste Comte and his followers (see art. 
Positivism). Society is clearly not a mere collec- 
tion of individuals, nor is the State a mere contract 
of citizens j but, on the other hand, the social unit 
or the State is not to be explained except as a 
special form of relation between individuals. 
^Neither the atomic individual nor the mystical 
crowd-mind is a fact ; and with such negatives the 
history of political theory ends, exce^jt for the 
study of special or departmental interests. 

Again, however, political life outgrows the 
formulfc of established theory. Within the 
frontiers of every civilized State independent 
quasi-voluntary associations have arisen — the 
trade-unions {q.v.). Across the frontier voluntary 
associations for the use of capital in undeveloped 
countries have become powerful. State action 
has immensely increased, and no clear limit 
appears as to what the State can do ; hut other 
organizations have begun to repudiate the 
idea that they owe their existence to the State. 
Further, by contrast to iiie preceding period, 
States are compelled by force of circumstances to 
act together j and, most important of all, for the 
first time in human liistory every human being is 
brought into continuous political contact with 
every other, since all the States of the world are 
at last connected. The mass of new facts has led 
to extreme specialization in action and thought ; 
and so far no comprehensive view ^ has become 
common nor is any suggestion of improvement 
generally accepted. Becent political thought is to 
he found embedded in the discussion of general 
social and economic qiiestions. Socialism and 
syndicalism [qq.'ih], although implying political con- 
clusions, are tar-reaching social movements rather 
than programmes of State action. For the old 
tlieories of the State begin to appear superficial to 
an age impatient of fundamental evils and unlikely 
for much longer to be satisfied with the modifica- 
tion of a few officialisms. Already there is evi- 
dence that a new political theory is arising out of 
the new social theory ; and the new experiences of 
recent years will perhaps require an entirely new 
analysis of fact, not to speak of new suggestions of 
reform. It is becoming obvious that political 
thought should concern itself not only with devices 
of government, but with the establishment of 
more ideal purposes than those now commonly 
accepted. 

Although the situation has indeed changed in so 
many ways that much of the old political theory 
is obsolete and all of it is inadequate, we owe 
much to the statesmen and thinkers of the past. 
The results acquiied in practice aie probably such 
as that the consent of the governed is essential for 
good government, that different situations need 
different systems, that political life changes and 
therefore the system of administration should 
change. These are principles which may be 
observed to be implied in the action of the more 
advanced political groups. ^ In the sphere of tlieory 
the old truths still valid are such as that 
society is a real and natural whole, that man is 
made by society and yet the individual is the only 
source of development. But, naturally it is 
impossible to distinguish^ clearly theory from 
practice when we are making a summary of our 
indebtedness for the achievements of past ages. 
We can only build the future upon the good 
already estalblished by men now dead. The 
greatest good, however, that we may derive from 
them, in the effort to elevate political action and 
illuminate political theory, is the power to repudiate 


what we have inherited w fien it hampers onr per- 
ception of evil or dulls our desire to destroy it. 
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POLYANDRY.— See Marriage, Fashly. 


POLYDu$:MONISM. — See Demons and 
Spirits. 

POLYGAMY.— See Marriage, Family. 


POLYNESIA.— I. Introductory.— Polynesia is 
tile name given to a number of Pacific islands 
whose inhabitants are closely related to one 
another, speak dialects of substantially the same 
language, are similar in physique, and are, in fact, 
a distinct, though not a pure, race. The chief 
gi’oups of islands included in the area are Samoa, 
Tonga, Tahiti and the Society Islands, the Hervey 
or Cook Islands, the Marquesas and the Paumotu, 
with the Hawaiian or Sandwich Islands to the 
north and New Zealand to the south. The Fiji 
Islands form part of Melanesia ; but their people 
are largely Polynesian in character ; and there are, 
scattered among the islands of Melanesia and 
Micionesia, small outlying settlements of people 
either wholly or partly Polynesian. 

The Polynesians have long been subject to the 
influence of white men. Mission stations were 
established long ago in most of their groups, and 
the people have been in constant contact with 
travellers, traders, government officials, and others. 
The old religious beliefs have been swept away, 
and superseded by Christianity i early social and 
political systems and customs have been displaced j 
past cultures have been forgotten. It is therefore 
necessary, in writing about these things, to adopt 
the past tense, even though some of the matters 
spoken of still survive. It must not be assumed 
that every statement which follows applies to all 
the islands, the intention of this article being 
merely to indicate, as far as possible in the space 
available, some of the more widely spread or ohaiv 
acteristie features of Polynesian customs and 


2. Origin and migrations. — It is believed that, 
)rior to the migrations about to be mentioned, the 
slands of Polynesia, or many of them, must have 
jeen occupied by a people more primitive in c^ture 
Jxan these later migrants. ^ This belief is based 
ipon a recognition of physical differences among 
ihe people; upon an investigation of the sys- 
:ems of relationship, nomenclature in connexion 
vith those systems, and certain relationship duties 
nid privileges found in Polynesia ; upon a study of 
iertain Polynesian beliefs, cultures, and customs, 
neluding the custom of ^i?a-drinkmg ; and upon 
n, comparison of all these matters with what has 
seen found in Melanesia. Much fresh light has 
jeen thrown upon this difficult subject by W. H. 
R, Bivers in his recent work, T/ie History of 
Melanesian Society. The later migrants moved 
nto the Pacific from the islands of Immnesiaj 
ihey had probably passed to those islan(^ froni an 
earlier home on the mainland of further Incta; 
ind there are grounds for suggesting a still earlier 
btome to the north-west. Their moyemOTts from 
India to Indonesia, and afterwMds, hy routo 
gkxrting some of the Mands of Melan^ia,>tro tne 
Pacific, are believed to have been caused by pressure 
from behind ; and it is thought that in the course 
of their migrations through Indonesia they them- 
selves came in contact with, and to a certain extent 
pushed before them, Papuans or Melanesians then 
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occup;yiBg the islands. Their legends indicate that 
their lirst ^lialtmg*places in the Pacific were prob- 
ably the Fiji Islands, from which they reached the 
Samoan and Tongan gioups, and from all these they 
spread westward among the other groups which now 
constitute the islands of Polynesia. Certain definite 
migrations are recorded in these legends ; but there 
must have been unrecorded movements, and, in- 
deed, it is possible that during the whole period 
there was a more or less undefined and inter- 
mittent process of passing fiom India southward 
and eastward. The period of what is regarded as 
the first recorded migration from India to Indo- 
nesia has been placed in the last century prior to 
the Christian era ; but it has been suggested that 
the movement began some few hundred years 
earlier. Their first recorded appearance in Fiji 
has been allocated to the 5th cent. A.D., hut 
probably there were Polynesian colonies in Fiji 
before then. It will be seen, therefore, that, if 
these figmes are anything like correct, the whole 
period of migration may have been extiemely pro- 
longed ; and, whatever may have occuired before 
the departures from India, there must have been, 
during this period, numberless times of separation 
and isolation of bodies of migrants, and the people 
must have come into contact with other races. 
Then, again, after the Polynesians were scattered 
about in the Pacific, further separation and oppor- 
tunities fox dilierentiation arose. It is therefore 
hardly to be wondered at that, when many 
centuries afterwards they came under the notice 
of white observers, it was found that, notwithstand- 
ing the general similarity among the people, there 
were marked difierenees in their cultures and 
beliefs. The period, extending over centuries, of 
occupation of the western isiands--~Fiji, Samoa, 
and Tonga — has been spoken of as the Homeiic 
age of the Polynesians, wlien flourished so many 
of tlieir heroes, whose deeds are embodied in the 
traditions and songs that form the classics of the 
race. 

3 . Political systems, — The political division of 
the people was largely geographical, each village, 
subaistrict, district, and large division of an island, 
and each island or group of islands, being to a 
large extent a separate entity, managing its own 
atfairs. The political power, and such rude 
systems of iusUce as the people possessed, were 
in some of the islands mainly in the hands of the 
chiefs, small chiefs controlling villages and small 
districts and great chiefs ruling over the larger 
areas, whilst in most of the islands or gi'Oiips there 
were powerful head chiefs, sometimes with special 
distinctive titles, who are generally spoken of by- 
writers as * kings.* In some of the islands there 
were classes of landed proprietors inferior in rank 
to the families of the chiefs, from wliom they weie 
distinct, but who nevertheless possessed consider- 
able influence and power. This v^as tlie case in 
Tahiti, where no important proposal could be 
carried out without the concurrence of the Jandetl 
proprietors, and perhaps still more so In the 
islands of the Samoan group, where each village, - 
subdistrict, district, division, and inland had its 
fonOi or meeting of land*ownexs, by whom the 
affairs of the area under their jurisdiction were 
discussed and regulated, and whose powers rivalled, 
and in some places seem to have over-ridden, those 
of the chiefs, 

4 . Past clan systems.^-Thcre w^as little or no 
clearly defined system of division into clans, with 
their accompanying practices of elan exogamy and 
clan totemismj hut there is abundant evidence 
that such a system must have prevailed in earlier 
days and that some of its features still survived. 
This evidence is diverse in character. An en- 
ormous number of their gods were incarnate or 


immanent in animals and plants or in parts of 
them, in inanimate objects, such as stones, and in 
phenomena of nature ; and the attitude of the 
people towards these things, and the imagined 
attitude of the latter towards the people, seem to 
point irresistibly to a totemic origin — that is to 
say, these visible representations of tlieir gods 
were deified totems, or, as has been suggested, had 
been the totems of deified heroes and ancestors of 
long ago. For instance, a Polynesian -would he 
unwilling to kill, and still more unwilling to eat, 
the animal which was the incai nation of liis^ own 
god or that of his people, and the aecidexital killing 
of one of these animals, or the finding of it dead, 
would cause great distress, and peihaps involve a 
religious ceremony ; he would, however, have no 
scruples in regard to the god of his neighbour or 
a neighboming people. He not only trusted 
the incarnation of his god to do him no injury, 
provided, of course, he had not been guilty of a 
^’ave offence, but he actually looked to it for 
guidance, help, and protection. There is, more- 
over, evidence which points to beliefs as to animal 
incarnations having been the ancestois of their 
worshippers, or the ofispring of human ancesti esses. 
Then, as regards the more social aspects of a clan 
system, the attitude of the people towards one 
another includes features highly significant of 
clanship ; these features are various, but by way 
of example reference may be made to the idea 
prevalent in some of the islands, that, if A killed 
B, it was a social and even religious duty of all B’s 
people to join in retaliating, and their vengeance 
was directed, not only against A, hut also against 
all his people, a whole village sonietiiues being 
involved in the matter. There were also clear ana 
unmistakable relics of clan exogamy ; and in some 
of the groups — notably in Tonga — family rank 
descended by a matrilineal system, and there were 
traces of the same thing in other groups. 

5 . Myths of creation.— Til e dominant idea of 
some of what aie believed to have been the oldest 
Polynesian myths of creation was the evolution of 
light from darkness, with which was sometimes 
associated the beginning of sound and of stability. 

The Maori myth told of the embrace of the orij^Inal parents, 
sky and earUi. So close was this embrace that their ciuldren, 
who vvere between them, were being eiuotliered, until one of 
these, Tane, succeeded in forcing their father, the sky, upwards 
and so letting: in light and air. The same myth was known in 
Niue (Savag^e Island) ; and the belief that the sky had orig'inaily 
been forced and propped up from below prevailed widely in 
Polynesia. The beautiful Maiquesan legend told of the victory 
of Atea (representing light, or perhaps even the sun) over dark- 
ness, and of sound over silence ; and ttie marriag-e of Atea with 
the dawn. The Hawaiian myth narrated the achievements of 
Kane— the Hawaiian spelling of Tane— representing light, and 
two other beings, representing sound and staijihty, who broke 
up darkness and chaos, admitted light, and created the heavens 
and earth and, Iasth% man. In Mangaia (Hervey group) the 
legend of creation oegins with references to certain spirit- 
beings, not of human form; and then goes on to tell of a 
woman, called the ‘very beginning/ or tiie * beginning and the 
■ bottom/ who dw’clt in the depths below the earl h, and of the 
; children whom ahe produced liy tearing off portions other own 
flesln of whom the eldest, Vatea, representing the noon, and so 
in effect the light, was the divine ancestor of mankind. 

Several of the Polynesian myths, in the form of 
a recital of a series of consecutive births or evolu- 
tions, suggest the development of firm rock or 
foundation from sand, slime, or dust. Tane and 
Kane were the same god j Atea and Vatea were 
also the same as Tane, or at least represented tlie 
same conception ; and to Tane must, perhaps, be 
accorded the original primacy in the Polynesian 
pantheon ; though he had not retained it in all the 

f roups, and in some of them, in particular, had 
een wholly or partially forgotten and supplanted 
by another god, Tangaroa, who was ther’e regarded 
as the creator of all tiling. Another idea which 
was widely scattered in Polynesia was that the 
islands or groups had been dragged up by one or 
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other of their ancient gods, by means of a tish-hook, 
from the bottom of the sea. 

6. Ideas as to earth, heaven, hades, etc.— -A 
belief prevailing in Polynesia was that the earth 
— a term generally confined to one island or group 
of islands and the surrounding sea — was a flat 
surface, ovexarclied^ by the sky, and ending 
abruptly at the horizon, where sea and sky met. 
In some of the groups we find the idea that the 
heavens, above the visible sky, were formed in a 
series of concentric layers or stxata, the highei 
being darker than the lower, and the highest being 
absolutely dark. These upper or more distant 
heavens, spoken of as tlie region of Po, or night, 
were believed to envelop all things, both the visible 
sky and the earth, so that it was Vo in the remote 
heavens above, an<l Po in the regions below the 
earth. This idea has an important bearing upon 
Polynesian beliefs as to the homes of tlieir gods 
and the destination of the souls of the dead. The 
old migration traditions and myths point to the 
west as the place from which they came. The, 
home of tiieir gods, some of them known in most 
or all of the grouiis (possibly gods or living heroes 
of Indonesian or pre-Indonesian days), was a 
beautiful paradise away to the west, and in the 
region of darkness, which was believed in some 
islands to be in tlie sky above, and in others to be 
in the depths below. The apparent confusion 
between tiie distant west, beyond the horizon, and 
the sky above was natural, for anything coming 
from tiie former was visibly approaching from the 
sky j and the furtlier confusion between the sky 
above and the region below arose from their con- 
ception of Po. Similarly, the most general belief 
as to the destiny of the souls of the dead was 
either that they went to live wuth the gods in their 
w^esteni paradise or that they passed into Po. 

7. The soul during life.— The belief that man 
possessed a spiiitual personality quite distinct 
from his physical body— a ghostly self, which we 
may call a soul — and that this soul survived the 
body at death is found throughout Polynesia ; the 
statement as to survival must be qualified, how- 
ever, by saying that in some islands it was be- 
lieved that the souls of the low-class people died 
with tlieir bodies. There was a distinction in 
their minds between this soul, on the one hand, 
and the mental and moral faculties and emotions, 
on the other. The belief that, when dreaming, 
the soul of the sleeper left his body and actually 
Ba\v what ai>[>eared to him in his vision was appar- 
ently widely spread ; and dreams were a recognized 
metiiod of inspiration by the souls of the departed 
and the gods. In some of the islands the posses- 
sion of a soul, or at all events of a mysterious 
invisible self, was attributed not to man alone, 
but also to animals, and even to trees, plants, and 
inanimate objects ; and we find beliefs that with 
these also this invisible self survived the death of 
its owner. 

8. Good and bad conduct.— It may be said 
generally that a man’s conduct, as between him- 
self and his fellow-men, had no influence upon his 
life on earth or upon the future of his soul. The 
only ofiences noticed by the gods were acts of 
disrespect to themselves— omissions of acts of 
devotion, shortcomings in performance of the 
usual religious observances, breaches of the tabu, 
and, perhaps especially, neglect in offering in 
sufficient quantities the required sacrifices, the 
last ofience being one to which the priests, for 
obvious reasons, attached special importance. 
For offences of this sort the gods inflicted the 
punishment of illness ; and, if the offence was 
serious and the gods were not appeased, the illness 
would be followed by death. 

9. The soul after death.— The conduct of a man 


during life, even as between him and the gods, had 
no infinence upon the destination of his soul after 
death. In some of the islands all souls went to 
the same place ; in others there was an alternative 
between what may he called heaven and some 
region under the earth— generally Po. But in 
nearly all the groups it was solely a question of 
rank, only the chiefs and upper classes going to 
heaven, and tiie common people, if their souls 
survived at all, going below ; though in one group 
the alternative depended upon an entirely different 
matter. 

In Samoa and Tonga the souls of chiefs went to 
their heaven, Bulotu, which was one of the homes 
of their gods — indeed, the souls of Tongan chiefs 
became gods ; the souls of common people of 
Samoa went to a sort of hades, called Sa-le-fee, 
which was not exactly Po, but was for all practi- 
cal purposes the same ; the souls of common people 
of Tonga died (accoiding to the more prevalent 
beliefs) with their bodies. Bulotu was away to 
the w'est ; the Samoans believed it to be a region 
under the sea, and the Tongans thought that it 
was an island. It was a beautiful place, abun- 
dantly siiiiplied with plants, bearing the richest 
fruits and most beautiful flowers, and with quanti- 
ties of pigs ; and, when the flowers were plucked 
and the pigs killed, others immediately took tiieir 
place. Ba-ie*fee was under the earth ; it was the 
home of the family of the cuttlefish god, and, 
though not api)arently a place of actual torture, 
was an unpleasant place to live in. 

The Society Islands heaven was Rohutu-noa-noa, 
a home of the gods. It was primarily the destina- 
tion of the souls of members of the great Society 
Islands semi-sacred Areoi society ; but, as any one 
could go there whose surviving relatives could 
afford a somewhat expensive ceremony after his 
death, it was also in effect the destination of chiefs 
and important persons. All other souls went to 
Po. liolmtu-noa-noa, which was really Bulotu 
with another name, was by these people believed 
to be near (appai’enfcly above, in the sky) a moun- 
tain on the north-west side of the most westerly 
island of the group ; the description of it is similar 
to that of Bulotu. All souls which did not attain 
to life in Rohutu-noa-noa had to go to Po, the 
journey to which appears to have been a westward 
one ; it was a home of the gods, and was not re- 
garded as a revolting or terrible place. 

In Maiigaia (Hervey Islands) the alternative 
destinations of the sonis were paiadise in the 
heavens above and a subterranean Po — both of 
them homes of the gods. Here the soul’s des- 
tiny did not depend upon rank; the souls of 
those slain in battle went to paradise, but all 
others went to Po* The heavens w^ere above, 
built of azure stone; and the souls that reached 
them weie clothed with beautiful and sw^eet- 
scented flowers, laughed, danced, and enjo^^ed 
themselves in every way, looking down with 
disgust at the poor wretches in Po, who had to 
endure the indigmity of being covered with the 
dung which fell from their more fortunate friends 
above. There were three points of departure for 
Po ; but they all faced westward. The beliefs of 
the people of Rarotonga (Hervey Islands) were 
fundamentally similar to those of Mangaia. 

In the Marquesas the souls of the upper classes 
went to heaven, this being, they thought, an island 
up in the sky, apparently beyond the seas, abound- 
ing in everything delightful ; those of Hie lower 
classes -went to Po, beneath the earth. Each of 
these was a home of the' gods. 

The Maoris of New Zealand recognized the idea 
of Po in its original form, as extending in concen- 
tric layers both above the visible sky and beneath 
the earth. Po above was the home of the gods ■. 
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and Po below was the destination of all human 
souls, winch after death descended to the im- 
penetrable darlmess of its lowest depths, where 
they gradually pined away and ultimately became 
anmlulated. 

In Hawaii there was a common belief that the 
souls of the dead went to Po and were there eaten 
or annihilated by the gods ; bnt there were varia- 
tions of this belief. 

It ^vill be noticed that generally the alternative 
destinations were paradise and what we may call 
Hades ; that each of these was a home of the gods ; 
and that, whilst the former was delightful, the 
latter, though not necessarily a place of torment, 
was not a desirable residence — among other thmgs 
it was always dark and gloomy. It will also be 
observed that heaven was usually supposed to be 
situated somewliei e in the west ; and so generally 
wan Hades ; for the most usual route to either one 
or the other was westerly, commencing with a 
rock facing the sea at the westerly end of the 
island group, from which the soul leapt into the 
sea. In Hew Zealand the leaping place was at 
the northerly extremity of the islands ; but the 
migrations to this gioup of the Maoris were from 
central Polynesia, and a glance at a map will 
explain what might otherwise be regarded as an 
inconsistency. It may be that the custom which, 
as wdll be seen, prevailed in some of the islands of 
placing the remains of the dead in a canoe or a 
canoe-shaped receptacle is significant of a belief 
as to the journey of the soul when released from 
the body. It is thought that all these beliefs 
concerning the west must be associated with the 
early traditions of the people about the quarter 
from which their remote ancestors had migrated ; 
for this would be the natural habitation of their 
oldest racial gods, and, to a certain extent, of 
their pantheon generally, and the natural destina- 
tion of the souls of the dead. 

In some of the islands it was believed that the 
soul during its journey might have a chance of 
turning back and re-entering its body. This was 
so in the Hervey Islands and in vSamoa. In the 
latter group the belief was that, if the soul struck 
against a coco-nut-tree near the western land ex- 
tremity at which it leapt into the sea, it could 
come back ; and a man apparently dying, but 
afterwards recovering, was believed to have died 
and come to life again through this fortunate 
accident to his soul. 

A belief which prevailed in many of the islands 
was that the souls, on reaching their ultimate 
destination, were eaten by the gods, or one of 
them. Except perhaps in one or two groups, this 
fate awaited only the souls that went to Po, and 
not those bound for paradise. It is sometimes 
spoken of by writers as a punishment for the 
people’s sins against the gods. So far as the 
Society Islands were concerned, this statement 
receives some support ; for we are told that in that 
group those who had sinned were eaten and the 
innocent were spared ; m other groups it was the 
fate of all, good or bad. There is ground for 
suggesting that this soul-eating was not merely a 
inatier of divine gastronomical enjoyment, out 
that there was connected with it an underlying 
idea of the passing of the souls through the gods, 
for the purpose of purifying them and m^ing 
them fit to live among the gods. 

The souls would somefeimes linger about their 
old haunts before starting on their final journey, 
and in some of the groups they would actually 
return from their abode xn paradise or Po ana 
revisit their friends. They seem to have appeared 
usually In human form, but to have been imma- 
terial and mist-like* Their visits were much 
dreaded by the people, though it does not appear 


that they were usually believed to act malevolently 
during their wanderings. 

10. The gods.— The Polynesian gods were ex- 
tremely numerous, and difiered widely in celebrity 
and power. They -were greedy of respect and 
religious attentions and merciless -with those who 
failed in these matters ; but it cannot be said that 
they were regarded merely as a body of malignant 
beings, only to be propitiated. The people appealed 
to them for active guidance and assistance in all 
the affairs of life, both great and small, and relied 
confidently upon receiving it; and a laige propor- 
tion of the omens which governed the people’s 
decisions, even in most important matters such as 
peace or war, were the actions and movements, 
most carefully watched, of the divine incarnations. 
First in rank came ■what may be called the racial 
gods — great deities, one or more of whose names 
were known in nearly all the groups; these in- 
cluded Tane_, Tangaroa, Kongo, Tiki (ox Tii), Tu, 
Ru, the demigod Maui, and otheis ; they were the 
oldest gods, possibly the divinities or heroes of 
the Polynesian ancestors in the Indonesian days or 
earlier. At the periods of visits of white men to 
the islands there was much confusion as to these 
gods. In one group only one or two weie known, 
whilst in another group it would be another or 
others of them ; in one group one held the suprem- 
acy, whilst in another ^oup another was supreme ; 
the beliefs as to the relationships of these gods, 
one to another, and even their origins, attributes, 
and spheres of influence, differed in the several 
groups. As a rule, they were nob the objects of 
^ prayer and sacrifice, except on specially important 
occasions, the reason being that they were believed 
to be too remote to concern themselves with un- 
important human affairs. Each island group, and 
many a single island, had gods wholly or mainly 
peculiar to itself ; there were tutelar gods of spe- 
cific sections of the })eople, of districts, and of 
villages, and family gods ; and individual Polynesi- 
ans had special gods, selected by themselves, or by 
their parents for them at birth, under whose protec- 
tion and guidance they placed themselves. There 
were gods of the air, of the mountains, of valleys, of 
streams, of the sea, of animals, of plants, of fishes, 
of the forces and phenomena of nature. There 
were gods of various trades or occupations, from 
the most important productive labours to mere 
matters of personal entertainment. Of all these 
deities, some (including the great gods above 
mentioned) were spoken of as * original gods,’ or 
‘ gods of night,’ being regarded as having evolved 
themselves in the far distant past, never having 
been human ; others were supposed to have been 
descended from, or created by, these original gods ; 
others again were admittedly deified human beings. 
It may be said generally that these gods were be- 
lieved to be influenced by sentiments, inclinations, 
and passions, and, as regards many of them, to 
engage in occupations and enjoyments very similar 
to those of the human race, though they were 
more enlightened and possessed supernatural 
powers. Very many of them were believed to be 
incarnate or immanent in, or to enter or take the 
forms of, birds, beasts, fishes, insects, plants, 
stones, and other inanimate objects and natural 
phenomena, all of which necessarily became sacred, 
each one to its o-wn worshippers. There were, 
besides these deities, a number of spirits, some 
purely supernatural, others human in origin, some 
vindictive to humanity in general, others only to 
the enemies of their own client, but all ^eatly 
feared by the people. It was usually through 
their heli> that sorcery was practised. 

ir^ Hero- and ancestor-worship. — ^As many of 
the gods were admittedly departed human beings, 
and in some islands chiefs became gods immediately 
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after death, it may be said that the religion of the : 
Polynesians included the woiship of the dead. < 
Whether it can be said that they were hero-wor- : 
shippers or ancestor-worshippers depends mainly < 
upon the definitions to be pub upon these terms. > 
As regards hero-worship, if, as is probable, a ^ 
numbei of the Polynesian deities had been human « 
beings — great chiefs, successful warriors, distin- 
guished navigators, etc. — then to this extent their : 
religion perhaps may be regarded as having had 
its origin, in part at all events, in hero-worship. 
As regards ancestor- worship, a Tongan chief would 
go to the grave of his deceased father or grand- 
father, and pray to him; but this does not 
necessarily mean ancestor-worship ; the ancestor 
was regarded by the chief as a god, to whom he 
might pray, not merely because of ancestry, but 
because, having been a chief, the ancestor after 
death had become a god; and other people not 
descended from the deified chief also might pmy to 
inm. Some of the myths of creation ended in the 
birth of a god who was the ancestor of the human 
race, Le. of the particular people who believed in 
the myth and worshipped the god ; and this idea 
perhaps may be regarded as pointing to a past cult 
of ancestors. There is, however, no evidence to 
justify the suggestion of a general custom for 
members of families to worship their ancestors, 
either actual or collateral. 

12. Sun-worship.— The evidence of sun-worship 
in the past is of a varied and scattered character ; 
but its cumulative weight seems to he irresistible. 
Only a few indications of the natuie of some of 
this evidence can be given here. Some of the gods 
are in certain groups associated with the sun — so 
much so that writers speak of them as sun-gods. 
There is a Tahitian legend, almost classic in form, 
concerning a god Hiro, which, though he was not 
there regarded as a sun-god, is very suggestive. 

Hiro was voyaging with hia companions in search of the maro 
Ufa, the special red girdle which was perhaps the most sacred 
obiect m Tahiti and is believed to have been specially connected 
with sun-worship. On one occasion, when he was sleeping m a 
grotto, evidently under the sea, his enemies, the gods of dark- 
ness, taking advantage of his absence, raised a violent stonn, in 
the hope of destroying his boat and companions ; Hiro, how- 
ever, awaking just at daybreak, reappeared on the surface of 
the water, and with a look dispersed his enemies with the 
darkness. 

Other evidence is connected with the great Areoi 
societies of the Society Islands and the Marquesas, 
and with certain seasonal festivals in which they 
engaged. These societies,^ which have been com- 
pared, and indeed associated, with the secret 
societies of Melanesia, appear, both from the 
legends as to their origin and from the perform- 
ances in which they engaged, to have been con- 
nected with the worship of the sun. Among their 
performances in the Marquesas and perhaps m 
some of the islands in the Society group were 
certain seasonal festivals of a significant character. 
The summer, emling in April or ISIay, was a season 
of rejoicing ; but on its termination feasts w'ere 
held to celebrate the departure of the gods to the 
abode of darkness ; and, after these, prayers were 
offered to the gods to return. Then the areoi 
went into mourning, suspending all amusements, 
and retired to their homes to lament the absence 
of the god.s ; this continued until the spring, when, 
about 0(*.tober, they had another feast to celebrate 
the return of the gods (and especially, it would 
seem, the sun-god) and their period of rejoicing 
recommenced. These festivals, as might be ex- 
pected, if the suggestion as to their siraifieance is 
correct, wei’C closely connected with the ideas of 
fertility and reproduction, and abundant crops 
and harvest. It may be noticed that this marked 
differentiation between summer and winter must 
in itsedf be regarded as an indication thatthese 
people came irom some latitude very different 


from that of the central Pacific islands. A cusl oin 
of orientation of the bodies of the dead pre\ ailed 
in some of the islands, hut, in view of the beliefs 
of the people as to their place of origin, the homes 
of the gods, and the destination of the soul, this 
custom must not necessarily be regarded as evi- 
dence of sun-worship. 

13. The priesthood. — There is ground for believ- 
ing that at one time religious and civil authority 
were united in Polynesia. In Tonga there were 
two head chiefs or kings, of whom one, the tm- 
tonga, held a purely sacred office, having little or 
no secular power, while the other, the txiihanohu- 
holu or haUi was the actual civil and military ruler 
of the people; and the same division of the 
supreme power is found in Mangaia and Eotuina. 
The Tongan traditions go back to a time when 
religious and civil supremacy^ were united in the 
tuiionga, and tell of his parting with the latter ; 
but probably the change was gradual. In some of 
the islands the head chief or king was the high- 
piiest of the island ; in all of them the chiefs, ox 
at all events the higher chiefs, were regarded as 
divine or nearly so ; and in some of them the chiefs 
were in many ways closely associated with the 
priesthood. In some of the groups there were 
recognized separate ranks or grades of priests, but 
this was not general. Considerable differences 
are found in the social status of the priests and 
their co-operation as an organized and distinct 
I class. In some islands they formed a powerful 
i united caste ; in others they were merely members 
I of the lay classes (and not necessarily of the 
I highest of these), engaged in the ordinary voca- 
tions of life, and, except when actually inspired, 
having no special social status or power. Each of 
them, as a general rule, was associated with a 
specific god. As diviners and interpreters of the 
will of the gods, able in cases of illness to ascertain 
the cause of the divine displeasure and to specify 
the olFerings required for its removal— offerings in 
w^hich they usually had a substantial interest — 
they had considerable power; and the practice of 
sorcery gave them a special method of terrorizing 
the peoj^le. In some groups tlie .sorcerers were 
regarded as a separate caste, distinct from and 
inferior to the priests, and there were certain 
ranks of priests who do not appear to have prac- 
tised sorcery ; but in some groups even high-class 
priests did this ; and it cannot be said that there 
was any general defined distinction between jpriests 
and sorcerers. The father, or other head of the 
family, was in some of the groups the person to 
approach the tutelar family god. 

14, Temples and places for disposal of the dead. 
— Tiie Polynesians had temples and places for the 
disposal of the bodies of the dead. In many of 
the islands the temples were the mortuaries ; in 
some the two were distinct. Where, as in Tonga, 
a chief became a god after death, the place where 
he was buried became in a sense a temple ; for it 
was there that supplications would be addressed to 
him ; but in Tonga they also had temples for their 
other gods. The temples included ^eat national 
temples, temples of districts, of villages, and of 
families, the places of sepulture generally belong- 
ing to families. The great national temples, fche 
domestic temples of the great chiefs, and in some 
of the islands the family burying-places of the 
chiefs were often massive structures ; one form of 
these was a huge raised quadrangular arena, 
enclosed and supported on one or more of, its sides 
by boundaries made of immense blocks of stone, 

, the inteiior being flat, or rising upwards from the 
sides to the centre, and often wholly or partly 
paved. In some cases the stone boundary rose in 
! steps ; in some a portion of the enclosed arena was 
, occupied by a massive stone structure, in the form 
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of a truncated pyramid;' with sides rising in steps. 
The prevalence of this form of stei^-like boundary 
and pyramid may be a matter of some significance. 
In some islands the temples were merely houses, 
in form like domestic dwellings, and usually 
enclosed by an encircling fence. Similarly, in 
some of the islands, wheie it was the custom to 
keep the bodies of the dead above ground,^ house- 
like structures were erected for their retention. 

In or about the larger temples there were usually 
some other erections connected with the religious 
rites conducted in them. These erections were 
different in the several groups ; but they commonly 
included images, great and small, altars, upon 
which the sacrifices were laid, and houses for 
keeping some of the smaller images and other 
sacred objects, and for the occupation of piiests 
and custodians of the temiiles. The images erected 
outside varied in character. Some were of stone 
and others of wood ; some were rudely carved 
with more or leas grotesque representations of the 
human form, others were not carved at all. And 
so -with the smaller images kept inside the houses ; 
some were merely shapeless logs of wood, or only 
poles or sticks, covered perhaps with sinnet and 
ornamented with red feathers — that sacred form 
of decoration throughout Polynesia; others were 
mere bundles of cloth, decorated with red feathers. 

As regards all these objects, it must be stated 
that the old missionary idea that the people 
actually worshipped them was mistaken. They 
were images or symbols of the gods, to whom 
alone the worship was ofiered, and as such they 
were of course sacred ; but this sanctity was not 
inherent in themselves, bub due merely to their 
association with the gods. Sometimes, as in 
Tahiti, the god was supposed to enter temporarily 
one of these images, and through its medium to 
speak to the priest. On such an occasion the 
image would necessaiily become specially sacred, 
just as the commonest Tongan layman would be 
sacred during a period of inspiration by the gods ; 
but this does not mean that the image was wor- 
shipped as an ‘ idol.’ 

15, Religious observances. — Fear of the gods 
and spirits, the wish to turn away their wrath, 
and the desix^e to secure their guidance and help 
were for ever present in the minds of the Polynes- 
ians. Hence we have records of their methods of 
invocation and praise, posses.sion, inspiration and 
divination, intercession, self-humiliation, offerings 
and saerilioes, and of their belief in omens, use of 
charms, and practices of sorcery. Religious cere- 
monies of one sort or another were associated, not 
only with the leading events of the lives of the 

eople, from birth to death, but also with their 

aily life, their industries and occupations, and 
even amusements. Many of the prayers repeated 
by the prie.sts were expressed in metaphorical and 
obscure language, the meaning of wiiielx was some- 
tiine.s hardly understood by the speakers them- 
selves ; some of them included references to the 
traditions of the people, the genealogies of their 
chiefs, the feats of their heroes and histories of 
wars, and any other events of whicli the priests 
professed to have knowledge. 

The faculty of obtaining inspiration from the 
gods and of expressing their wishes and intentions 
does not seem to have been nearly so mucli a 
monopoly of the priests as was that of invocation 
and interceBsion. In some of the Islands any one 
might become tempomx'ily Inspired. i’esscHsion 
by the gods was generally indicated by great 
bodily agitation, in which the limbs became 
eonimised and the features distorted, the inspired 
}>ersoa sometimes rolling on the ground in his 
frena^y, foamii^ at the month, and giving vent to 
violent cries. Thus they ascertained and announced 


the will of the gods in matters great and small, 
public and private. In cases of illness the^ priests 
and sorcerers were the doctors, for they claimed to 
be able to find out the canse of illness — always 
either an offence by the patient or by some person 
connected with him, against the gods, or else 
sorcery—and plead with the gods for mercy, or 
tiy to counteract the machinations of the hostile 
sorcerer. There were actual lemedies for known 
illnesses ; but the curative powers of these remedies 
seem to have been attributed by the people to 
supernatural agency, the medicines being the 
vehicles or media by which the gods acted. The 
doings of these priests and sorcerers, and the 
articles, including medicines, used by them differed 
in the several islands, and indeed, as regards dif- 
feient individuals; but the piedomiuant matters 
seem to have been the fees to be paid to themselves 
and the offerings to be made to the gods, this 
generally meaning, in part at least, to the priest. 
Sometimes one of these men would, without 
actually applying sorcery to make a man ill, 
frighten him into the belief that he was so and 
thus reap a harvest from him and his friends. 
Another customary feature was the acts of humil- 
iation of the patient or his friends, intended to 
soften the hearts of the gods. 

16. Omens. — Omens were believed in largely in 
Polynesia, some of them relating to the ordinary 
affairs of life, but the majority being connected 
with war. The people noted the position of the 
moon, the appearance of the stars, the forms and 
movements of the clouds, the advent of shoot- 
ing stars and comets, the position of rainbows, 
the direction from which thunder was heard, the 
character and locality of lightning discharge.s, the 
sunset sky and other matters, and especially the 
movements and behaviour of birds and other living 
cieatures in whicii their gods were supposed to be 
incarnate. The matters which these signs por- 
tended included, besides success or failure in war, 
the approach of death to a member of a household, 
the lecovery or otherwise from an illness, the 
deatli of some chief, who.se identity the omen did 
not disclose, or an invasion from a neighbouiing 

; island, etc. All these omens were believed to be 
signs sent by the gods ; when the guidance was 
given by an animal incarnation, it was the god 
i himself who was pointing out what should be 
done. The appearance before a Polynesian of the 
creature in which the god whom he worshipped 
was incarnate — perhaps a bird, a fish, or a crab — 
was sometimes regarded as a prognostication of 
his death j the god had come to receive his spirit. 

17. Tabu. — The principle of the tabu, which was 
in efiect a prohibition based upon the idea of 
sanctity, permeated deeply the minds of the 
Polynesians ; it has been defined as a prohibition 
resting on a magico-ieligious sanction. There 
were certain forms of tabu which, though doubtless 

■ having a himilar basis, were, in their application, 
of a social rather than an obviously religious 
character ; and these cannot be dealt with here. 
Most of the other tabus fell under one or other of 
the following categories: they might be directed 
against {a) touching of a sacred person or object ; 
{b) entering a sacred place or one in which a 
sacred ceremony was being performed ; (c) doing 
certain things on certain solemn occasions; and 
{d) interfering with things upon wdiich a specific 
tabu had been placed. The penalty usually 
expected for breach of any of these tabus was 
punishment by the gods, inflicted in the form of 
illness or even death. A few illustrations of these 
tabns will indicate their general character. 

(«) Wie belief as to the sanctity of kings and great chiefs was 
almost universal m Polynesia, and none might come in contact 
with them, direct or indirect. In some of the islands no one 
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might touch one of these divine people or anything with which 
he had been m contact, or sit near him , m some places his food 
had to be thrown to him. In Tahiti the king was so sacred that 
anj’ dwelling-house which he had entered, or furniture which 
he had used, or articles fiora or with which he had eaten or 
drunk could not he touched by any one else, and had to be 
burnt ; even the ground upon which he trod became sacred, and 
so he had to be carried about on the shoulders of a bearer, who 
therefore himself became sacred Any person who bioke this 
tabu and came into contact, direct or indirect, became tabu 
himself. It was the same with those who had, in performance 
of the funeral olhces, handled the bodies of the dead ; they 
became tabu The most widely recognized result of such a 
situation w^as that the person thus infected with sanctity must 
not handle his own food, as, if he did so, the sanctity would be 
transmitted to the food, and he would become ill and die. 
The removal of the tabu was effected in different ways in 
diffeient islands. In Tonga, e.g., a humble act of piety had to 
be performed before another great chief, whilst in Samoa the 
remedy was sprinkling with coco-nut-water. The tabu of the 
dead man was sometimes terminated on the completion of one 
of the regular funeral ceremonies. 

ip) Entiy into temples, or portions of them, and other sacred 
places, and even into private houses, when religious ceremonies 
w’ere being carried on there, was in many islands foi bidden to 
all except the priests, and perhaps the chiefs; and a violation 
of any tabu of this character would be regarded as a sacrilege, 
from which the direst consequences would ensue. The most 
widely spread form of tabu sign, intended to warn off tres- 
passers, was a flag or piece of white cloth. 

(c) There were certain acts of every-day life which were for- 
bidden during the perfoimance of certain solemn ceremonies 
and for a period after the death of a great chief. Tliese differed 
somewhat in the several groups ; but they included such tilings 
as eating food, or eating it in the day-time, lighting fires, 
engaging in certain occupations, launching a canoe, or passing 
in a canoe the place of ceremony or the place where the dead 
man lay. 

(d) The placing of tabu upon specific things was a somewhat 
different matter. A king or chief, or perhaps a priest acting 
on his instructions, would place a general tabu upon a grove of 
coco-nut-trees or a patch of some other produce or upon the 
whole of some form of diet ; and no man would dare to break 
it, even in secret. This restraint W’as not merely based on fear 
of discovery and earthly punishment ; the tabu food was under 
the protection of the gods ; a violation of the tabu w'ould be an 
offence against them, and they would punish the offender. 
This point is illustrated by the fact that any man could 
place a tabu upon hia own property ; if it were, say, a coco-nut- 
tree, he would tie round it perhaps a frond of coco-nut or a 
wisp of grass or leaves ; and any would-be pilferer knew well 
what this meant, and dared not risk the curse which would 
follow a violation of the tabu. 

i8. Sorcery. — Sorcery was practised by lower 
classes of priests, commonly spoken of by writers 
as sorcerers, and also, in some islands, by the 
higher priests. The supematnral beings through 
whose help it was accomplished were usually evil 
spirits, inferior in rank to the gods ; but the gods 
themselveB were not always superior to such work, 
at all events in some of the islands. One method 
of sorcery was what may be called contagious 
magic. A man, wishing to avenge himself on an 
enem5% procured some of his hair, saliva, urine, or 
excrement, or some remnants of his food, or a piece 
of his loin-cloth, or something else which had been 
in contact with his body, and handed this, with 
the retinisite fee, to the sorcerer. The latter 
might take these things to his hou.se or to the 
temple with which he was connected, and engage 
in incantations over them ; or he might place them 
in a little h«g, in which he carried images or other 
symbols of the supernatural beings whose aid he 
^YOllld invoke; and the bag might also contain 
such thing.s as lizard-skin, parts of special plants, 
peculiarly formed stones, etc. ; and he would 
probably bury the hag and its contents. Another 
method of contagious magic consisted in rubbing 
with a human skull food that a man was going to 
eat. Another form of sorcery was that of cursing 
No doubt the prayers of the sorcerer engaged in 
contagious magic would be of the nature of curses ; 
but in soma of the islands it was believed that 
disaster could he brought upon the head of an 
enemy by merely cursing him. Presumably the 
imprecation was supposed to move the god or 
spirit, just as did the proceedinp m connexion 
with contagious magic. In Tonga they had some 
special cui^es, amounting to commands that the 


person cursed should maltieat a superior relation, 
such as ‘ Bake your giaiidfather till his skin turns 
into cracknel, and gnaw his skull for your share,* 
or * Big up your father by moonlight, and make 
soup of his bones,* and others of a highly indelicate 
character. These Tongan cuises are referred to 
specifically because of what they would appear to 
involve. It was a tenet of Tongan religion that 
human merit, for failure in which a man might be 
punished by the gods, included among other things 
the paying of respect to aged persons and filial 
love; and it was considered a crime to eat 
food that a superior relative had touched ; so, in 
pronouncing either of these curses, a man was 
connnanding the committal of a double oflence, for 
which the gods would punish the offender ; for, if 
it was wrong to eat an aged relative*s food, it 
must have been very wiong to eat the aged 
lelative himself. How these curses opei’ated is 
not stated; but it must not be assumed that it 
was believed that the victim would actually be 
impelled to commit the crime; for many of the 
Polynesian ceremonies were purely symbolic, and 
symbolism may well have been behind these curses, 
in the sense that the suggestion of the act took 
the place of its actual committal. Sometimes the 
victim was not aware of what was being attempted 
against him ; but sometimes he was told of it, and 
then he would often pine away and die from sheer 
fright. 

The underlying idea of Polynesian sorcery seems 
to have been that the supernatural being to whom 
the sorcerer appealed actually entered into the 
victim, sometimes perhaps through^ his food, and 
sometimes by direct entry into his body. The 
sensations of a person so possessed were far from 
pleasant; we are told, e.g., of the evil spirit 
twisting and knotting the man’s internal organs ; 
and again of his causing the feeling of being trans- 
fixed internally by a barbed hook. These descrip- 
tions suggest certain internal complaints, which 
may well have been ignorantly attributed to 
sorcery. 

There is a description hy a missionary of a young Tahitian 
who had been subjected to sorcery. He was Ijing on the 
ground, writhing in anguish, foaming at the mouth, his eyes 
ready to start from his head, and his countenance exhibiting 
every form of terrific distortion and pam, while his Umbs 
were agitated with violent and involuntary convulsions. 

In some of the groups, however, the spell seems to 
have worked differently; in the Maiquesas, for 
instance, it is said to have operated only slowly, 
the victim first becoming sick and then growing 
daily weaker, until, after about three weeks, he 
seemed to die from loss of strength. 

In some of the islands there were alternative 
methods of saving a man who was under the spell 
of sorcery. One was to find out who was the 
sorcerer that had inflicted it, and by means of 
presents to him, exceeding in value those given to 
him by his original client, to induce him to call off 
the malignant and devouring spirit. The other 
was to call in the services of another sorcerer, 
associated with another supernatural spirit, more 
powerful than that which had produced the trouble, 
or perhaps, if only equal in power, ^ stimulated to 
greater energy by more costly gifts. ^ 'When a 
victim died, the instigator, or suspected instigator, 
of tiie calamity would often become himself the 
victim of persecution by the dead man’s family. 

19. Funeral ceremonies.— Something has already 
been said about the attitude and conduct of the 
priests, acting as doctors, diviners, and suppli^ts 
to the gods in time of illness. This matter of 
illness and subsequent death is also interesting as 
regards the attitude of the people, the relatives 
and friends of the sick man, especially when the 
invalid was a great chief or king, and thus the 
subject of anxiety and concern of a deep and 
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wide-spread character. Large numbers of people 
— ^relatives, friends, and chiefs and other important 
personages — came to the village of the dying man, 
bringing with them enormous quantities ot clotli 
and of pigs and other food, to be oiiered to the 
offended gods There was a general wailing, and 
much self-wounding and hluod-letting j in the 
Tongan Islands women or children were in the case 
of a great chief strangled and offered to the gods ; 
in the Marquesas on the illness of a piicst enemy 
victims were sacrificed ; sometimes only symbolic 
saciifices were made, the people going to the 
temple with rojies round their necks, but not being 
actually slain. There is a narrative concerning 
the dying of a Tongan secular king, who was 
carried hy his friends to the cook-house of the 
sacred king, and there placed over the cooking- 
hole, as a symhoiio offering to the gods of the 
atient himself ; we are told also of the same thing 
eing done witlx the sacred king. The discovery 
that all efforts had been unavailing and tliat the 
chief was indeed dead was usually the occasion foi 
a general howl of despair. 

The methods of dealing with the bodies of the 
great dead, and the ceremonies with which the 
funerals were conducted, differed so widely in the 
several groups that it is impossible even to attempt 
to explain them here ; there were, Iioxvevei', 
certain interesting features in some of the cere- 
monies, to which attention may be drawn, and a 
short statement may be made as to the inodes of 
dealing with the corpse. 

Immediately and tor some time after the death 
all the people engaged in loud lamentations, wdiich 
were, m most of the groups, renewed at certain 
stages of the funeral ceremonies. The lamenta- 
tions were accompanied by most amazing self- 
w^ounding and laceration. The people in many of 
the groups would beat themselves almost senseless 
with clubs and other weapons, and sfcone.s, cut 
themselves shockingly on the heads, temples, 
cheeks, and breasts with instruments armed with 
sharks’ teeth, lacerate themselves wdth shells, 
knives, and .spears, sometimes driving spears into 
their limbs and bodies, or even through the cheeks 
into their mouths, thus making hideous wmimds, | 
from which the blood Howled profusely j they 
wumid tear off their hair in handfuls, and biira 
tlieir bodies with lighted sticks or pieces of cloth. 
Various motives have been suggested by observers 
for these wild and exces.sive manifestations of 
grief. One suggestion is tiiat it was intended to 
please the ghost, another that it was to please the 
gods, and yet another that it was merely a testi- 
mony of respect for the dead man’s memory and 
of fidelity to Ms family. Any, or all, of these 
explanations may be correct; tut none of them 
seems entirely adequate. It may be that a more 
correct explanation is to be deduced from the 
custom, which prevailed in Tahiti and perhaps 
otliers of the Society Islands, of catching the 
flowing blood in olotlis and throwing these under 
the bier wdiich held the eorp.se j and that the 
underlying idea was, or originally had been, an 
offering of blood to the ghost of the dead man, to 
strengthen it on its journey to the other world. 

Another interesting practice, found in some 
of the islands, w'as that of giving the dead 
man some of his earthly possessions — either 
burying them with him or placing them on or 
near the bier— to wMch were sometimes added 
further offerings by his friends. Suggestions 
Iiave been made by wrriters that the reason for the 
burial of the dea(l man’s property with his body 
w'aa that they were tabu ; and this perhaps may 
have been tlie case as regards garments, mats, 
t'lotliH, etc., which had been in contact with his 
dead body; hut it can hardly be an explanation 


of everything. The idea of providing the ghost 
with things for UbC in its new world is well known, 
and must smely be tlie explanation of many of 
the Polynesian practices. In Samoa valuable 
mats and other things were sometimes buried with 
the body; the ‘grave of a waiiior was surrounded 
with spears, lixed upright in the ground, ivhile his 
club was sonietinies placed on the ground and 
allowed to decay, no one daring to touch it ; a few 
little tiinkets and playthings might often he seen 
on the grave of a dead cliild. In Tonga most of the 
valuable property of the sacred chief, together with 
presents brought to the funeral, were buried vyith 
him. In Earotonga they placed the dead chiefs 
adze in his right hand, and his staff and drinking- 
cup by his side ; and with a woman of rank they 
buried her cloth mallet and other domestic utensils. 
The practice of putting to death the dead man’s 
wives and burying them with him prevailed, 
though apparently only to a limited extent, in the 
Tongan Islands. The custom of placing food on or 
I near a grave or huiial platfoim, and renewing it 
from time to time, was wide-spread. 

Boxing and sham lights were usual features in 
most Polynesian festivities; but iu some of the 
islands the ceremonies attending the burial of a 
chief included fights of a special charactei. In 
Mangaia (liervey Islands) they had com])ats be- 
tween parties, of which one was called * the 
friends ’ and the other represented malignant 
spirits, and the former was always successful. In 
the Society Islands, when the body of a chief had 
been put on its resting-place — a bier, placed in the 
temple — it was surrounded by his family and 
people, all ivell armed, hihortly afterwaids an 
armed party of friends from an adjoining district 
approached ; they were called ‘the mourners,’ and 
they asked to he admitted to lament their chief. 
Permission was always refused ; and thereupon 
arose a battle, which, though quite friendly and 
purely formal, often caused loss of life ; and 
apparently tlie mourners were alway.s the victors. 
In Samoa also they sometimes had combats wiiich, 
though we have no description of them, there is 
reason for thinking had a special signilicance 
connecting them with those of IVlangaia and the 
Society Islands. The special interest of these 
mock conflicts rests on the fact that a coinpaiison 
of them with the ceremonial funeral combats 
usual in a district of Australia and in certain 
places in Melanesia seems to suggest that their 
underlying idea was an attack upon the hostile 
spirit that had caused the man’s death. 

Another curious ceremony practised in some of 
the islands may he called the * burying of the 
dead man’s sins.’ In Tahiti a hole was dug in the 

round, beneath the bier upon ivhich the dead 

ody lay ; and the priest prayed to the god that 
the sins of the dead man, and especially that for 
which he had been called away, might be buried 
in the hole, so that the surviving relatives might 
be free from anxiety as to their future ; the hole 
was then tilled in, and the prie.st addressed the 
corpse, exhorting it (ie, the ghost) to be content 
with its new conditions, and not to distress its 
surviving relatives by returning to them, i^ome- 
wliat similar ceremonies were performed in some 
of the other islands. 

20. Disposal of the corpse.— The methods of 
dealing with the corpse can bo stated only in 
barest outline. Throughout Polynesia common 
people were usually buried underground with but 
little ceremony; but the modes of disposing of 
dead chiefs differed in the several groups. 

In the Society Islands the body was taken to 
the seashore, and there is a statement that it was 
usually carried in a canoe as fax as the opening of 
the reef, and back again. Within a short period 
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— generally three or four clays aftei deatli — it was 
taken to the temple of the chief’s family, and there 
placed upon a platform or bier, shelteied from sun 
and rain by a roof, in shape rather like an inverted 
canoe. There it was sulijected to a process of 
preservation— a sort of simple embalming — and, 
when sufliciently dried up, it was wrapped in 
cloth, placed in a sitting posture on the bier, and 
allowed to remain exposed for an indefinite time. 
Ultimately it was buried undergiound beneath 
the platfoim. In time of war the bodies or their 
remains were often carried aivay to almost in- 
accessible spots in the mountains, in order to secure 
them fiom the saciilege of the enemy. 

In Tonga the body of a dead cliiet was carried, 
generally within a few days after death, to the 
burial-place of his family. The interment was 
underground in a vault, made of six huge masses 
of stone, one forming the bottom, four making the 
sides and ends, and one closing it in at tiie top, 
the wdiole being sunk underground, and covered 
with earth. These vaults weie generally about 
8 ft. long, 6 ft. broad, and 8 ft. deep ; but that of 
a very important family might he larger, one such 
vault being described as capable of holding thirty 
bodies. 

In Samoa there appear to have been alternative 
methods of disposing of the body. The more usual 
one was burial undergiound, some ten, fifteen, or 
twenty days after death. Ultimately the body 
was placed in a canoe, or a canoe-shaped recep- 
tacle, and buried underground, "with its bead to 
the east and its feet to .the west, in the family 
vault — a stone structure within the famity temple, 
evidently somewhat similar to that of Tonga, 
Above the vault ivas erected a mound of stones, 
neatly built up in an oblong slanting form, about 
4 ft. liigh at the head, and 3 ft. at the foot. 
Sometimes, however, the body was subjected to 
a rude process of preservation or embaliiiing, and 
then either placed in a canoe and sent adrift out to 
sea or placed on a stage erected in the forest, and 
there left to decay, after which the bones 'svere 
collected and buried. One or two of the leading 
families had a custom of embalming the bodies of 
their dead, placing them on platforms raised on 
double canoevS, in houses built for the purpose, and 
leaving them there. Some Samoans used to ex- 
hume the dead bodies of their relatives, sever the 
head — that most sacred member in Polynesia — and 
reinter it in a family burying-plaeo in the moun- 
tains, the intention 'being to save the head from 
enemies in case of ivar. 

In Mangaia (iiervey Islands) the bodies of the 
dead ivere usually deposited in caves. Some of 
these ivere of the nature of chasms, into which the 
body had to be let down with vine ropes from 
above, and a description of one discloses that it 
was full of water, into which the body was dropped ; 
others were apparently caves that could be entered 
from below. Some bodie'=» were buried under- 

f round in the temples. They ■were fixed in a 
ou])led«up position, with the chin and knees 
meeting, anil the limbs secured with sinnet cord, 
and were then jilaced in the grave, face do-wnward, 
with the head turning tow'ards the east. A thin 
covering of eartli was laid over the body, and heavy 
stones were piled on the top. 

In the Marq^uesaa the body was usually retained 
in the house m wiiieh the man had died, or in 
another house— sometimes for weeks or months ; 
and there is a statement that it was flayed, the 
skin being preserved among the family treasures. 
Eventually it was put in a canoe-shaped coffin, 
which was placed upon a covered platfoim or bier 
(evidently very like that of the Society Islands) in 
the temple. Later, when the flesh had all decayed 
away, the hones were cleaned, and some of them 


were kept as relics, the rest being buried in the 
tem[)le. Sometimes the body, it would seem, was 
kept in a piivate dwelling-house until the time 
came for cleaning and breaking up the skeleton. 
The death of a high-pnest involved human sacrifice 
and a cannibal feast; but apparently all the 
victims were not eaten. If the high-pnest had 
been killed in battle, and his body had not been 
recovered fiom the enemy, liis soul, we are told, 
could not travel to its destination until they had 
captuied and killed a sufficient number of enemy 
men to paddle it thither ; and fighting would 
actually take place for the purpose of securing a 
full creiv. 

In New Zealand the mode of dealing with the 
remains of the dead differed in the several parts of 
the islands. In some places the body "was buried 
m a sitting posture undeigioiind in the house 
of the dead man; one or more of his wives 
strangled themselves, and several slaves were 
killed, so that the ghost might not be without 
attendants. After an interval of about four weeks 
the body was taken up for the purpose of a further 
funeral ceremony, and then reinierred. After 
two yeais the bones w^ere again dug up, scraped, 
painted red (the sacred colour of Polynesia), 
wu'aiiped up in mats, and deposited in a canoe, 
'which was elevated on a pole, or in a small house, 
or they Avere placed on a stage at the top of a 
sacred tree, or put into a hollow tiniik, or con- 
veyed to a cave or a fissure in the rocks, or burnt. 
Another custom was to put the body into a kind 
of frame, formed by two pieces of an old canoe, 
and standing about 6 ft. high, the body being 
placed in a sitting posture on a grating in the 
liollow place between the parts of the canoe. 
After a time the skeleton was removed and scraped. 
Near the seaside bodies were often buried in the 
sand drifts. 

In Hawaii some of the bones of the kings and 
principal chiefs were preserved, and either de- 
posited in the temple or distributed among the 
relatives ; and the rest of the remains were either 
burnt or buried. The bodies of priests and chiefs 
of inferior rank were laid out straight and buried 
in that position ; and a pile of stones, and often a 
surrounding ciicle of high poles, marked the posi- 
tion of the giave. Priests were buried in the 
temples at which they had officiated. For other 
people natural graves were pieferred, such as 
caves in the sides of steep rocks, or large subter- 
ranean caverns. Their aitificial graves were only 
shallow, and ^Yere often dug in their gardens, or 
sometimes in their houses or in sequestered spots 
near them, the bodies being generally placed in 
tliem in a sitting posture. 
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Robert W. Williamson. 

POLYTHEISM.— Polytheism is the stage or 
phase of the religious development of mankind in 
which the belief in and worship of many gods 
prevails. It is distinguished from the previous 
stage (polydaemonisni) % the nature, and from the 
subsequent stage (pantheism, monotheism) by the 
number, of the objects of worship. 

I. The antecedents of polytheism. — It is not 
necessary to retrace the development from its 
beginnings in animism (g.v,) or possibly an even 
earlier animatism (R. B. Marett, The Threshold of 
Religion, p. 15). Only two general remarks need 
be made. 

(a) In the first place, the primitive monotheism 
which has been asserted has not been proved, as 
the assertion rests on insufficient and inconclusive 
evidence ; and to this view applies the same ob- 
jection as to the view that polytheism belongs to 
the pre-animistic stage. 

*I am not at present prepared to admit,’ says Marett (p. xvn), 

‘ the postulate of a world-wide degeneration from the belief in 
such beings [‘high gods’], as accounting for pre-ammistic 
phenomena in general. On the contrary, I assume for working 

K oses that Sir. Lang's high gods ” must have had a psycho- 
al pre-hiatory of some kind which, if known, would connect 
them with vaguer and ever valuer shapes— phantoms teeming 
in the penumbra of the primitive mind, and dancing about the 
darkling rim of the tribal fire-circle.’ 

From the psychological standpoint the movement 
of the mind from the indefinite to the definite, the 
incoherent to the coherent, multiplicity to unity, 
is incomparably more probable than the reverse 
rocess. It is incumbent on us to try to make the 
evelopment of the religious consciousness intelli- 
gible J and this we do, not by assuming any belief 
as a ‘ bolt from the blue,^ a gift from heaven 
dropped down on earth, but by connecting it with 
the probable movement in the human mind under 
the given conditions of life. 

(&) In the second place, totemism {q.v.) cannot 
be assumed as primitive or as a necessary phase of 
the development of the religious consciousness. 

* The totemistic theory of the origin of worship has been 
widely propagated through the brilliant and learned monograph 
of W. B. Smith (Joum. Philol. ix. 76 ff.), and its fascinating 
exposition by d mom {Introduction to the History of Religion, 
1898) ; but the main body of English anthropologists refuse to 
regard it as primitive, while in Fiance the hypothesis has been 
subjected to close and learned criticism (MarilHer, * Ija place du 
Totemisme dans I’^volution religieuse,’ in Rev. de I'uisft. des 
Religime^ 1897-08). Totemism seems most intelligible when 
viewed as formed under the play of savage thought or miscon- 
ception, and as intruding upon and overrunning earlier forms 
of worship which found a god In nature or the spirits of men ’ 
{HUB iv. 331b). 

Totemism assumes that the stage of generalization 
in thought has lieen reached, as the totem is not 
an individual, but an animal or plant class, and 
also presupposes the stage of tribal unity in life, 
neither of which can be regarded as primitive. 
There is not the same evidence that all religions 
have passed through a totemistic stage as there 
is regarding an animistic; and the psychological 
probability is not so great. We can hardly say 
that it appears necessary for religious thought to 
have passed through this phase. We cannot there- 
fore connect polytheism so exclusively with totem- 
ism as Jevons does (pp. 234-248). Where the 
phase of totemism did exist, it is not at all im- 
probable that, as he argues, the objects of the 
tribal cults, when a political union took place, 
were either fused together (syneretkin), if for one 
ur other of the reasons he suggests the spirits were 
not definitely enough distinguished either in belief 
or in worship to remain apart, or placed side by 
side In a national pantiteon (polytheism). Totem- 
ism, however, was not monotheistic (belief in the 
existence of one God alone), nor even had it reached 


the stage of monolatry (the worship of one God 
combined with the belief in the existence of others). 
As Jevons concedes (p, 239), ‘the sky-god, whose favour is 
essential to the herbage which supports the herdsman’s cattle, 
as well as to the farmer’s crops, may be worship ,ied concur- 
rently with the totem plant or animal, and retain hia independ- 
ence, as the Dyaus, Zeus, Jupiter, of the Aryans, did.' 

Accordingly, we may question whether his state- 
ment, ' polytheism is the price which must be paid 
for political development’ (p. 241), is so absolutely 
or universally applicable. Even where totemism 
does prevail, is it so certain that it must advance 
to monotheism? Polytheism need not then be 
regarded as a i elapse from totemism ; it may be 
regarded generally as an advance on polydsemonism 
(the belief in an indefinite multitude of spirits, 
and the worship of some of them). It must, of 
course, be understood that the distinction is logical, 
for our thought, rather than chronological, in 
time. Polydmmonism and polytlieism overlap and 
intermingle. Gods and spirits* may be worshipped 
together ; but we may call a religion polytheistic 
Avhen the worship of the gods is more prominent. 

2. The transition from polydsemonism to poly- 
theism. — How shall we distinguish the spirit from 
the god as the object of worship ? 

(а) The conception of the spirit is less definite 
than the conception of the god ; he has less in- 
dividuality ; he has generally no name. As the 
god is conceived more definitely, he is less confined 
to, and more detached from, the individual object 
than the spirit which inhabits and controls it, and 
yet is not separated from it. As the god gets more 
of *a name,^ he has less of ‘a local habitation’ 
than the spirit. As man realizes more fully his 
weakness in comparison with the forces of nature, 
which he conceives as living, he endows the objects 
of his worship witli powers, which we may at least 
describe as ‘superhuman,’ if ‘supernatural’ sug- 
gests too advanced a mode of thought; the god 
has more power than the spirit, 

(б) Again, as man gets more familiar with the 
world, he begins to observe resemblances and con- 
nexions ; he begins to classify plants and animals ; 
he begins to recognize the efi'ect of the great 
objects of nature — sun, moon, earth, etc. — on his 
environment ; he begin.s to think of the objects in 
nature (may Tve say ?) departmentaliy rather than 
individually. Each tree, stone, or stream may 
have its own spirit ; tliere is a god of vegetation, 
of a land, of seas and rivers. 

* The material progress made by man,’ says Jevons (p. 234), 

* as he advanced from the material basis of subsistence on roots, 
fruits, and the chase, first to pastoral and then to agricultural 
life, required that he should make an ever-increasmg use for 
his own ends of natural forces. These forces were to him living 
beings with superhuman powers, of wliom he stood in dreaeb 
but whose co-operation he required. Without some confidence 
that it w’as possible, if he set about it in the right way, to 
secure their favour and assistance, his efforts woula have been 
paralysed. That confidence "was given him by religion ; he was 
brought into friendly relations with powers from which, in his 
previously narrow circle of interests, he had had little to hope 
or to gain,’ 

This practical interest was the main, if not the 
solo, motive of the intellectual development 
sketched above. Speaking generally, the rmation 
to the gods is more definite, intimate, and con- 
fident than that to the spirits. As man conies, as 
it were, to be at home in his world, getting to 
know it, and so to use it more for his own good, 
the powers that he depends on, and whose assist- 
ance he seeks, appear to him more friendly, and he 
cultivates their friendship more carefully* 

(c) Mm. only gradually distinguishes himself 
from living creatures, and animals especially ; and 
thus his conception of the spirits or gods is not at 
once anthropomorphic. He does not at once make 
his^god in Ills own likeness. There is a stage, 
which we may call the zoomorphio, when he thinks 
of the spirits as living beings, There follow as 
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stage, even where totemism does not prevail, 
where, feeling his kinship^ with some animals at 
least, he thinks of the spirits or gods as altogether 
animal, or partly animal and } 3 artly human. We 
may call this the therianthiopie stage. At last, 
when he lifts himself above all his fellow-creatures, 
he thinks of the gods as men (or women) of like 
passions and forms as himself (the anthropopathic 
or anthropomorphic stage). In Egyptian religion 
we have a conspicuous instance of this develop- 
ment (see art. God [Egyptian]). 

At first the god is an animal . ‘ Khnura of Elepliantine was a 
ram, Hathor a cow, Nekhhebt a vulture, Bast a cat, Horus a 
falcon, Aiiuhis a ja(^l£al, Sebek a crocodile, Thoth an ibis, and 
so on* (G. P. Moore, Uist. of Religions^ i. HI). Next the god 
is represented with an animal-head; lastly the god assumes 
a human form, but the animal which once represented him 
remains sacred to him 

3 , The mythology of polytheism.— So much it 
seems })OhSibk» to state of a general character ahont 
polytheism. The development of polytheism in 
each religion was determined hy so many varied 
and varying factors that no simple uniformity 
but a bewildering variety appeared. Physical 
conditions, racial characteristics, political circum- 
stances, historical occurrences — all ailected the 
forms assumed hy the belief and worship of the 
many gods. The personification of natural pro- 
cesses, the endowment of these gods with human 
qualities, passions, relations, and activities, the 
free play of the imagination with this varied 
material, the reflex influence of language on 
thought, metaphor begetting myth, the absence of 
any control of this development by scientific know- 
ledge, moral sense, and religious reverence — all 
these factors combined explain the luxuriant, ex - 1 
travagant, and sometimes grotesque ^ and even | 
offensive mythology which connects itself with | 
polytheism in the leligions of mankind. 

{a) TI 1 & moral cUfzcts of mythology . — The descrip- 
tion of natural processes as the personal actions of 
gods and goddesses, especially the compaiison of , 
these processes to sexual relations, results in the 
ascription to deity of what to a more developed 
mor^ sense appeal's immorality, althongh there 
was no such intention originally. Beligion is more 
conservative in belief and worship than is morality, 
and much is told about the gods which a decent 
man would not do. Paul's condemnation of poly- 
theism had been anticipated by Xenophanes in the 
ridicule which he casts upon anthiopomorphism 
and anthropopathism. 

*Thtt Ethiopians imagine their gods flat-nosed and black ; the 
Thracians, bliie-eyed and led-haired ; and i{ cattle and hoi'ses 
or hona had hands and could diaw, horses would draw the gods 
as horses and cattle as cattle— each kind would make its gods 
in its own likeness* (Mooie, i. 468). 

To quote Xenophanes’ own words : 

‘Homer and Hesiod ascribe to the gods everything that 
among men is a shame and a disgrace — theft, adultery, and 
deceit * (quoted b}' Moore, Im. cit,), ^ ^ ^ 

Only one other instance of such criticism of jiopular 
mythology need be given— Amphitryon’s address 
to Zeus in the MeraUes of Euripides ; 

* 0 Zeus, in vain I shared my wife with thee, in vain I called 
thee father of my son ; thou hast not proved the friend thou 
dost pretend to be. Mortal that I am, I am much better than 
thou, a great god 1 For I did not betray Herakles’s children, 
but thou understandeat how stealthily to find thy way to men’s 
beds, taking possession of others* couches without their consent, 
but how to save thine own friends thou dost not know. Thou 
art a stupid god, if not an honest one 1 ' (quoted hy Moore, 
p. 488). 

It is no wonder that Plato desired that these 
stories should not he told to children because cor- 
rupting to their morals. 

(b) National differences in mythology .^ — Kot all 
nations were equally interested in their gods to 
develop a mythology about them. Of the Chinese 
deities Moore says : . 

‘ These powers have no plastic, dramatic individuality, like 
the gods of Greece ; no mythology recites their exploits. They 
have definite functions, and by these alone thej^ themselves are 
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defined. In this, as in other respects, the religion of China 
strikingly resembles that of the Romans; for a practical 
people it is enough to know what the gods do, and what their 
worshippers have to do to secure their favour, without tiymg 
to imagine what they are like * (p. 22). 

But China and Japan ofler the same contrast as 
Kome and Greece; for Shinto has an abundant 
and even grotesque genealogy of its many gods. 
Like Greece in the wealth of its mythology, 
Japan diflersfrom it in the representation of the 
gods. While Greece represented the gods in the 
likeness of man, in a Japanese temple the deity is 
represented by some holy object {slmitai) in which 
the spiiitual presence {mitama) dwells; thus a 
mirror is the symbol of the presence of the sun- 

t oddess. While Greece in its matchless art en- 
owed its gods with beauty of form, Indian idols 
are ^to our taste grotesquely hideous — a human 
body with an elephant’s head ; tricephaloiis mon- 
sters ; heads with a third eye in the middle of the 
forehead ; human tiunks with supernumerary arms 
and legs, and the like ’ (Moore, p. 345). 6f this 
diffeience Moore offers an interesting explanation : 

‘ It should be remembered, however, that all this ugliness is 
symbolical ; the supernatural powers of the deity are intended 
to be expiessed by these unnatural forms. The Hindu gods 
are less beautiful than the purely anthropomoiphic gods of 
Gieek art, because of the effort to make them more manifestly 
divine * (p. 345 f ). 

In China heaven (T’ien) is the supreme emperor 
(Shang-ti), and determines both the moral and the 
natural order ; in Japan the sun-goddess takes the 
highest place, but she has no relation to any moral 
order, although Japan did possess a customary 
morality even before the advent of Confucianism, 

(c) The influence of political conditions on myth- 
_ Political conditions very directly pd 
potently affected religious ideas. Over each city- 
Btate in Egypt a god watched, cared, and ruled ; 
when political comlanations took place, the gods 
were brought into relation to one another. The 
chief god had a wife and a son. Amon of Thebes 
has as wife Mut (=Nekhebt of Eleithyiapolis) and 
as son Montu (of Hermonthis). These triads have 
a special peculiarity : 

* The son is the successor of his father, and it is his destiny in 
turn to marry his mother and so to reproduce himself, that is 
his own successor ; and so though constantly dying he is ever 
renewed. The mother, not being a sun-god, does not die. If 
we remember that the gods have to do with the sun these 
things need not shock us, nor need we wonder at the statement 
which 18 very frequently met with, that a god is self -begotten, 
or that he pioduces his own members* (A, Menzies, llist. of 
Religion, p. 135). 

Ea, the solar deity of^ Heliopolis, rose to be the 
supreme god of the Middle ICiugdom ; but, as the 
political importance of the provincial cities in- 
creased, their local cults could not be oppressed, 
and each deity was in turn identified with Ea, and 
appropriated nis attributes. 

‘From the Heliopolitan priests came also a theogony which 
put the god of their city, Atum, at the beginning of all things, 
and derived from him, through two intermediate generations, 
the gods of the Osirian circle as it appeared m the Delta* 
(Moore, p. 169). 

When Babylon became the capital of the new 
dynasty in Babylonia, its god Marduk supplanted 
Enlil of Nippur, claimed Ea of Eridu with his 
wisdom as his father, and made Nabu, the god of 
Borsippa, his son and prophet. In one hymn the 
other gods are treated as only variant names of 
Marduk in his varying functions. 

(d) The influence 0 / religion on mythology.-- 1 m 
changes in thought about the gods did not, how- 
ever, always depend on political conditions ; ^ re- 
ligious belief and worship must also be taken into 
account. Before Marduk assumed the supremacy, 
the gods at the head of the pantheon were Ea of 
Eridu, Enhl of Nippur, and Anu, held m high 
honour, if not the patron deity, in XJruk ; and they 
OAved their placa^jWi^^fe^hce,^n the religious 
development their temples and priest- 
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hoods. An attempt at systematic theology appears 
in the partition of the universe among these three 
gods ; Ana rules in heaven, Enlil in eaitli and air, 
and Ea in the waters. The Vedic gods are divided 
into three classes also— gods of the sky, gods of 
tiie air, and gods of the earth. Another interest- 
ing feature of the Yedic polytheism is that there 
aie indications of the supersession of one order of 
gods by ano til er, the astoras by the d&vas. V aruna, 
Mitra, and Kta fall into the background, and 
their places are taken by Indra, the Maruts, etc. 
While in the Eigveda the asu7'as are gods, in the 
Atharvaveda they have become demons. In the 
Iranian sister-religion the reverse process took 

E lace. If Almra Mazda is the same god as Varuna, 
e becomes supreme in Zoroastrianism, and is in 
conflict with the daevas^ the gods of the popular 
religion. 

India oilers an interesting illustration of the 
reflex influence of the worship on the theology. 
Sacrifice is conveyed to the gods by means of fire. 
Fire itself (Agni) becomes deified, and yet he is 
being constantly reborn when two sticks are rubbed 
together to produce the spark. The drink of the 
gods is soma. They love it so much that the gift 
of it can influence them. Soma becomes a god 
with powder over the other gods. Brahman, the 
absolute deity of religious speculation, is probably 
to be traced back to the hymn or piwer which 
accompanied sacrifice (see Max Muller, Origin and 
Growth of Heligion, pp. 358, 359, note). The Hindu 
Trimurtx is a priestly device to combine their cult 
with the popular worship of Visnu and Siva. 
These two gods, together with Brahma (masc.), 
the personal’ go(l, are manifestations of Brahman 
(neut.), the abholute leality. 

{&) The reflex influence of language on mythology. 
— One instance of this must sumee. As a rule, 
heaven is thought of as father and earth as mother ; 
BO in the Vedic mythology, in which I)yaus and 
Prthivi are the universal parents, and in the 
Maori. In Egypt by an accident of grammatical 

f ender the earth (Geb) is masculine, and the 
eaven or sky (Nut) is feminine ; and the relation 
in the myth has to bo altered accordingly. The 
influences affecting the ideas about the gods and 
their functions and relations being so manifold, it 
is evident that we cannot treat polytheism as one 
phenomenon of which any description of a general 
character can be given. 

See also Mokolatey and Henotheism, Mono- 
theism. 

Litbiiatuek,— R. R. Marett, The Threshold of Religion, 
London, 1909; F. B. Jevons, Introd, to the HwL of Religion, 
do, 1902 ; G. F. Moore, Bht. of Religions, I , Edinburgh, 1914 ; 
A. Menzies, Hist, of Religion^ London, 1895 ; F. Max Muller, 
The Origin and Groioth of Religion (HL, 1878), do. 1878 ; P. D. 
Chantepie de la Saussaye, lieligionsgeschichte^, Tubingen, 
1905 ; A Bertholet, Religionsgeschichtliches Leselnich, do. 

ISOS. A. E. Gaevie. 

P O N T I F E X. — See Priest, Pbiesthood 
(K oman), Koman Religion. 

POOR MEN OF LYONS.— See Waldenses. 

POPOL VUH.-The Fopol Vuh is a mythic 
and heroic saga of the Quichelndians of Guatemala, 
on whose mytholo£^ and ancient history it is our 
chief source of information. It is of great com- i 
parative value when studied in conjunction with 
the mythology of the pre-Columbian inhabitants 
of Mexico and Yucatan. The text, as extant, was 
written by a Christianized native of Guatemala 
some time in the i7th cent., and was copied in 
the Quiche language, in which it was originally 
MU'itten, by a monk of the Order of Fredicadores, 
Francisco Aimenez, who added a Spanish transla- 
tion and soliolia. 


A great deal of doubt has been cast upon the 
genuineness of the Fopol Vuh, and it has been 
contended that it is merely the imaginative pro- 
duction of a Quiche native whose ideas were 
coloured by Christian influences ; but these 
reflexions on this venerable compilation originated 
with persons who were for the most part un- 
acquainted with the history and mythology of 
Central America, who possessed no insight into 
aboriginal habits of thought, and who, in short, 
were improperly equipped for the criticism of such 
a work. 

C. Scherzer, an Austrian savant, became aware 
that such a work as the Fopol Vuh had existed 
through the medium of a letter from the Abbe Bras- 
seur de Bourbourg to the 33uc de Valmy, in which 
the Abbe deplored the supposed loss of the collection. 
Bent on the recovery of a relic of such profound 
interest, Scherzer journeyed to Guatemala in 1854 
or 1855, found that the Fopol Vuh had been made 
use of early m the 19th cent, by a certain Don 
Felix Cabrera, and was successful in tracing the 
missing MS in the library of the nniveisitj’- of San 
Carlos, in the city of Guatemala. It appears that 
Ximenez had deposited it in the library of his 
convent at Cliiclucastenango, whence it passed to 
the library of San Carlos in 1830. Scherzer copied 
the Spanish translation of the MS, as did Brassenr, 
and these were published at Vienna and Paris in 
1856 and 1861 respectively. Most unfortunately 
the Spanish and French translations leave much to 
be desired as regards accuracy, and the misleading 
notes which accompany them must be read very 
critically. A Spanish translation, published as a 
number of the Biblioteca Ce^itro-AumicayiOi is 
scarcely more accurate, but is burdened by notes 
which show a total ignorance of his subject on 
the part of the editor, and which are substantially 
those of Brasseur. 

Tile name Fopol Vuh means, in its literal trans- 
lation, according to some authorities, ‘The Book 
of the Mat,^ or, in more sophisticated phrase, ‘ The 
Record of the Community,’ but it is likely that a 
correct rendering of the title is ‘ The Collection of 
Written Leaves,’ popol signifying the prepared 
bark upon which aboriginal writing is often set 
down, and vuh, ‘paper’ or ‘book,’ fiom the verb 
xtoch, ‘ to write.’ Thus a still more simple trans- 
lation would give ‘The Book of Bark.’ It is a 
work of the same family as the Chinese Eistory of 
the Five Books, the Jiyianese Nihongi, the Danish 
Eistory of Saxo, the Meimskringla of Snorre, and 
some of the Hindu sacred books’— a compilation in 
which pure mytholo^ gradually shades off into 
veritable history. The language in which it was 
composed, the Quiche, is a dialect of the great 
Maya-Quiche tongue, spoken at the time of the 
discovery in Western Guatemala, where it is still 
used by the natives, and it is the only remaining 
monument of this tongue. Evidence fe not want- 
ing to prove the con.siderable antiquity of the com- 
pilation, and a decided metrical tendency in its 
composition would lead us, to the conclusion that 
it was originally composed in metre, and that con- 
sequently, like the poems of Homer and Ossian, 
before it was reducea to writing it depended for its 
popularity upon the aboriginal memory alone. On 
the otiier hand, it must be admitted that the work 
as we possess it probably does not stand in its pris- 
tine simjilicity ; that it has become sophisticated 
in a certain degree by Christian thought and infl-u- 
ence can hardly be doubted ; but it cannot be too 
strongly insisted upon that such sophistication is 
merely a surface one, and that it has not succeeded 
in penetrating to the lower strata of aboriginal 
thought. The evidence of language, too, is certain 
proof that it was penned by none other than a 
member of the Quiche race. The almost insur- 
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mountable difficulties of the Quiche language ren- 
der it impossible that a European of the i7th cent, 
could have in any way tampered with the compila- 
tion, and the evidence of its contents is conclusive, 
as the Quiche mythology concurs in many respects 
with those of Mexico and Yucatan, which were 
as sealed books to the scholars of the time in which 
the MS was written. Furthermore, the Quiche 
mythology, as set forth in the pages of the Fopol 
Yuhy accords in its general characteristics with the 
great laws of raythologio science. 

The Fopol Vuh is divided into four books, the 
first cosmological, the second dealing Avith the 
adventures of certain hero-gods in the nether world, 
the third detailing the origin and eai*ly migiations 
of the Quiche race, and the last a pseudo-chronicle 
of the Quiche kings. 

In the beginninpr we see the ^od Hurakan (‘ the one-legged ') 
hovering in the dense and primeval gloom over a waste of 
waters. As a mightv wind he passed over the surface of the 
sea and ejaculated the one word ‘Earth.’ In answer to his 
evocation the solid land rose slowly from the deep-— vast, wet, 
and unstable. The gods took counsel together, presided over 
by Hurakan, Gucumatz, the seipent covered with green 
feathers, and Xpiyacoc and Xmucane, male and female creative 
divinities, were present. 

Gucumatz is merely a Quiche variant of the 
Mexican Quetzalcoatl, known to the Maya as 
Kukulcan. It must be borne in mind that to the 
Nahua of Mexico Quetzalcoatl was an alien deity, 
and legarded as a culture-hero who brought 
them the seeds of civilization and then departed, 
whereas in the Fopol Vuh we find him a native 
deity, assisting in the act of creation. It is strange 
to find him acting as the inferior of Hurakan, and, 
in fact, in this jiantheon on the whole we cannot 
discover much alfinity with Maya forms, so far 
as we are at present acquainted with the char- 
acteristics of these. The affinities, oddly enough, 
seem to be with Mexican deities. E.g.^ Hurakan 
may be safely equated with Tezcatlipoca, and 
Xpiyacoc and Xmucane have all the character- 
istics of Ometecutii and Omeciuatl. Certainly 
Gucumatz has many points of contact with P. Schell- 
has’s god P wdiich he identifies with Kukulcan. 
As a Quiche deity, Gucumatz would undoubtedly 
seem to figure as a rain-god pure and simple — rather 
a different rdle from that which he plays in the 
mythology of the Mexicans. His serpent form is 
symbolic of water ; and, as the god of the elements 
whose shape is seipentine is almost universal 
throughout N. America, hut by no means so in the 
southei II sub-continent, there is a possibility that 
he originated in the north. Of course, it is possible 
that as Quetzalcoatl he may have been adopted by 
the Mexicans from the Southern Maya, and that 
his name and fame may have filtered northwards, 
where they are found even to-day, as in the 
Kumsnootl, orKanikilak, of certain Hritish Colum- 
bian tribes. 

As the result of the deliberations of the gods, animals were 
created, but as yet man was not. The want of a higher type of 
being was felt, and, to supply the deficiency, the gods carved 
mannikins out of wood, and endowed them with life. But 
these were frivolous and irreverent, and m their nature too 
puppet-like to be quite human ; so the gods, irritated by their 
conduct, resolved upon their destruction. Hurakan therefore 
sent a great flood upon the mannikin folk, which was accom- 

g anied by a resinous rain falling from the heavens. In their 
rowmng the manmkms were tormented by fierce birds which 
plucked out their eyes and tore their flesh ; and, as the rain 
increased, the animals and plants, and even the domestic 
utensils that they had made, their millstones, plates, and cups, 
rose up against them and jeered at them. The wretched man- 
nikins rushed hither and thither in their despair, but could find 
no place of shelter, until at last all were drowned, save a mere 
handful whose descendants are said to he ‘the little monkeys 
that live in the woods.' 

The composite character of the Fopol Vuh may 
he recognized from the circumstance that we dis- 
cover at least three agencies assisting in the work 
of creation. Prom this it appears that three sep- 
arate cosmologies may have been welded together 


into^ one account, as in the case of other and more 
familiar instances, the most remarkable of which 
will readily occur to all students of comparative 
religion. 

After earth had somewhat recovered from this deluge, there 
arose a being, orgulous and full of pride, named Vnkub-cakix, 
which signifies ‘seven times the colour of fire,’ or ‘very 
brilliant,' an earth-god like the Scandinavian Jotunn or Greek 
Titans, who took the shape of the arara bird or great macaw. 
His eyes were of silver, his teeth of emeiald, and his body was 
composed of various precious metals. His overweening conceit 
so irritated the gods that they resolved upon his destruction To 
that end they dispatched the twin hero-gods Hun-ahpu and 
Xbalanque to earth, to chastise the aiTogance of Vukub-caMx. 
These, arriving in his domain, wounded the god severely m the 
mouth with a dart from a magic blow-pipe. Afterwards, with 
Xpiyacoc and Xmucane, they proceeded to his dwelling, dis- 
guised as physicians, and extracted the unfortunate Titan’s 
emerald teeth, for winch they substituted grams of maize. 
After the operation Vukub-cakix expired. 

This would seem to he a myth explaining the 
first fertilization of the earth with seed, and the 
substitution of the maize-plant for the green, 
virgin soil. ^ But the jirogeny of Vukub-cakix had 
yet to he disposed of. Zipacna, the earth-heaper, 
and Cabrakan, the earth-quake, were also destroyed 
by craft, so that the race of Titans was now extinct. 

The second book yields much interesting material 
for the mythologist. It relates the under- world 
adventures of Hunhun-ahpu and Vukub-hun-ahpu, 
the sons of Xpiyacoc and Xmucane. 

Hunbun-ahpu and his brothers were great exponents of the 
native game of ball, a kind of hockey. On one occasion the 
course of their play took them into the vicinity of the realm of 
Xibalha, the under world, the monarchs of which challenged 
them to a game with the malicious intent, common to all super- 
natural folk, of defeating and disgracing them. The challenge 
was accepted, and, after crossing over a river of blood, the 
brothers came to the residence of the lord of the Quiche hades, 
where they underwent a senes of insults and tortures. First 
they were requested to place themselves m a seat of honour, 
but hastily arose when they found that it was a red-hot stone. 
Then they were thrust into tlie House of Gloom, where they were 
tortured, killed, andburied. The head of Hunhun-ahpu was, how- 
ever, suspended from atiee, which speedih became coveied with 
gourds. Xquiq (‘ blood ’), the daughter of a notable of Xibalba, 
was standing underneath its shade, when the head of Hunhun- 
ahpu expectorated into her palm, so that she conceived. The 
head told her to go to his home on earth, where she would be 
received by Xmucane, to whom she must tell the story of the 
brothers’ tragic fate, She did so, but Xmucane would not at 
first credit her story. Xquiq, however, to prove her super- 
natural origin, gathered a basket of maize where no maize grew 
—quite a natural thing for a deity of the under world to do, as 
they are invariably associated with the growing of gram. 
Xquiq became the mother of Hun-ahpu and Xbalanque, the 
twin-heroes alluded to m fche first hook. They were so noisy 
that Xmucane, their grandmother, thrust them out of doors. 
Extremely precocious, they were made to clear erround for the 
plantation of maize, but, as they possessed magic tools which 
could work of themselves, they went on hunting expeditions 
and neglected their duties, and during the night the wild 
animals met and undid the work that the magic tools had ac- 
complished. The brothers watched for the purpose of captur- 
ing the miscreants, but the animals escaped, all save one, the 
rat, which in return for its life recounted to them the glorious 
deeds of their father and uncle, and how they bad been en- 
trapped in Xibalba. Shortly after this the twins themselves 
received a challenge to play ball from the lords of the under 
world, which they accepted. On their arrival in Xibalba, the 
commiimty of which seems to have been conducted on the lines 
of a native secret society with a form of initiation, they passed 
scatheless through several of the ordeals, and defeated the lords 
of the Plutonian realm at ball. They were placed in fche House 
of Lances, but escaped by bribing the lancers. They were then 
thrust into the House of Cold, where they cheated their tor- 
mentors by warming themselves with burning pine-cones. In 
the House of Tigers and the House of Gloom they passed a 
night each without misfortune, but in the House of Bats Hun- 
ahpu’s head was cut off by Camazotz, ruler of the bats. The 
head was susnended in the ball- court, but the tortoise passed 
by the severed neck of Hun-ahpu, to which it became attached, 
turning into a new head. 

The Camazotz here referred to is a fignre of some 
importance. With the Central American peoples 

enerally the bat was the sj^mbol of gloom and 

arkness, therefore Camazotz is the god of subter- 
ranean caves in which that animal is usually found. 
It is plain, in fact, that here we have to deal with 
a form of the deity of mountain caverns and cave- 
worship, Pictures of the bat-god are found in the 
Borgian, Vatican, and Fejervary Codices — all 
Mexican MSS— as Seler first pointed out, and 
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this is strange, as in Mexico itself the cult of a bat- 
god does not appear to have been known. But it 
is probable that the MSS which give representations 
of this god originated near the southern borders of 
the Mexican empire, nearer the sphere of Maya 
influence. In the Borgian Codex the bat-god is 
represented as holding a severed human head in 
the left band, and as in the act of tearing a man’s 
head from the body with his right hand. He is 
also frequently met with on the Copan reliefs, and 
in the Mewa t)resden Codex, and his head appears 
in the Maya conventional sign for the cardinal 
point of tlie north. In a vase excavated by E. P. 
Jlieseldorfl’he is well portrayed with outstretched 
win^s on which are depicted half -moons, symbolic 
of his nocturnal character. We And his name also 
reproduced in that of the two royal families of the 
Cakchiquels, who were called Ah-po-zotzil and 
Ah-po-xa, and, according to another passage in the 
Pc^ol Vtf/i, we find that the Cakchiquels designated 
him Xotzilaiia Chamalcan, who. we are told, took 
the bat for his image. But Zotzilaha does not 
mean ‘ bat,’ but ‘ bat’s house,’ therefore it is 
reasonable to suppose that this god possessed more 
than one form, ie., that, besides the bat which he 
symbolized, he had the form of a cave-god. 

The brothers, having outwitted their fiendish hosts, now 
entered upon a veritable orgy of magic, even submitting to be 
killed and coming to life again, after their bones had been 
beaten to powder and thrown into the river. The monarchs of 
Xibalba requested to be killed also, but, as the brothers omitted 
CO rtxdve them, their reign was at an end. They then showed 
themselvesin their true colours, degraded the princes of Xibalba, 
and, after paying fitting funeral honouia to their father and 
uncle, set them in the heavens as the sun and moon. 

In this myth it is easy to see the harrying of 
hell so common to the mythologies of all nations. 
The Quiche Xibalba is, of course, a place of the 
dead, with many departments, like the Egyptian 
Amenti, where both just and unjust alike are 
lodged. The savage mind trembles at the idea of 
a place of eternal doom of which it knows nothing ; 
therefore it invents myths of the descent into its 
hades of its most heroic and god-like figures, wlio 
are described as achieving the conquest of the 
terrors of death and hell, and making the way 
easy for those who come after them. 

In the third book we find the gods once more in 
council, their object this time being the creation of 
man. 

Foul perfect men were fashioned by Hurakau out of red and 
white niaiKe But these beings were too perfect, and in kncnv- 
iedge closely approached to the gods themselves. The creators, 
alarmed at this condition of things, felt that it was not good that 
man should approach them in wisdom, so they contracted his 
-ight so that be migiit only be able to see a portion of the caith. 
The gods then pi-ovided the first four men with wives. Those 
eight people were the ancestors of the Quiche only, the progeni- 
tors of other tribes being created 8 ubsequentl 3 % As yet there 
was no sun in the heavens, and, despite the prayers of the 
early Quiche, no luminary appeared. A desire to migrate 
came upon the first men, and they set out for Tulan-Zui\a. 
Attempts have been made to identii} this locality wufch the city 
of Tollan, the capital of the Toltecs of ancient Mexifxi. In 
that place tiie Quiche received gods, each man being given a 
special and probably tribal deity. One of these, Tohil, whose 
name KignUies ‘ the ruiubler,* and wdio is a thunder- and rain- 
god, probably a variant of Quetmlcoatl or Guenmatz, supplied 
the emigrants with fire by stnking his feet (which were com- 
posed of flint) together, and proouclng lightning. At Tiilan 
the speech of men became confounded, so that the four 
pxogemtora of the Quiche could no longer oompreliend one 
another. Leaving Tulan under the leadership of Tohd, they 
wandered on, meeting innumerable hardships, making their way 
through desolate mountain-passeH, and passing through the sea, 
which was miraculously divided for their jouniey from shore to 
shore. At length they came to the mountain Hacavjtz, called 
after one of their gods, where they halted, as they had been told 
that at this spot they should see the sun. At last he appeared 
above the horiron, weak and as reflected in a glass, and, as his 
beams hghfceil upon them, the tribal gods were turned into 
stone, as were the gods worshipped by the animals. 

It is probable that bliis inyth recounts a mig:ra- 
fcion from tlie cold north to the warm south. ’The 
sun grows stronger as the journey proceeds, which 
would seem to show that, to begin with, the 


ancestors of the Quiche people must have dwelt 
in a comparatively cold climate. T. A. Joyce 
{Mexican Archmlogyi p. 362 f.) sees in this myth 
the adoption of a solar calendar or rather the fixing 
of a date to form a starting-point for a time-count 
modelled on solar time. 'Ihe whole myth is strik- 
ingly akin to that of the wanderings of the 
Israelites, but the conditions of migration under- 
gone by the Quiche, though similar to those re- 
counted in the book of Exodus, possess as many 
points of difierence, and are by no means a mere 
variation of the Sciiptural version, as stated by 
short-sighted collators of both. The best proof 
that the myth is of purely native origin is that 
such myths of undoubted aboriginal manufacture 
abound in America. Thus we find in an Azteo 
migration-myth in the Boturini Collection that the 
Aztecs issuing from Aztlan carried their god Huit- 
zilopochtli before them when tliey came by watei 
to Oolhuacan. We also find a similar myth in the 
Wallam Olumy or Painted Kecoids of the Lenap6 
Indians, wliicli state that the Lenap4 left the dwell- 
ing of Talli for the Snake Land, to reach which 
they passed over the water of the frozen sea. The 
Popot indeed, may be a dim and distant echo 
of a migration from N E. Asia to American soil. 
The circumstance that the tribal gods of the Quiche 
were turned to stone on the appearance of the sun 
recalls a myth of the Ziini Indians of New Mexico, 
in which the great gods turned certain animals 
into stone, which afterwards became fetishes. 

The fourth book of the Popol Vtih is almost 
purely pseiido-hi&torical, and as such possesses no 
interest for the student of comparative religion. 
Enough has been said to prove that the Popol Viih 
IS the New World’s richest mythological mine, 
abounding with treasure awaiting those who will 
take the pains to unearth it. In especial there 
can be no question that it throws much hglit upon 
the mythologies of the Mexicans and Maya, but 
our knowledge of these is so slight that at present 
it is found not a little difficult to apply the light 
shed by the Popol Yuh so as to dispel the gloom 
which surrounds them. 

Literatcub,— -B rass eur de Bourbourgr, Pa'pol Vuh, Paris, 
1S61 F Xiinene^, Los Hi'iforias del Onfjin de ?os Indios de 
Gunfnnala 1866 , L. Spence, TVie Po'pol rn/i(in ‘ Popular 
Stiulies in .Mytholoscv, Ilomance, and Folk-lore * series), London, 
lung, The o/ Mexico and PerUi do. 1918 ; T. A, Joyce, 
Jileostcfi}*. ArcktMolwjy^ do. 1914. The brief essay of Max Muller 
upon the Poiml Vuh is worthlm. A tr. is in course of prepara- 
tion in Austria, and a tr. from the orig-inal Quiche is understood 
to he in progress by a distinguished German student of Mexican 
archfisology. LBWIS SPENCE. 

PORPHyRY.--See Neo-Platonism. 

PORTENTS.—See Prodigies and Portents. 

PORT ROYAL.--See Jansenism 

POSITIVISM. — I. Derivation and definition. 
— Derived from the French positif^ ‘sure,’ ‘ certain,’ 
positivism’ was tlie term chosen by Auguste 
efomte to designate a system of thought and life 
dealing with realities and based on the sure results 
reached by scientific methods, which aimed not 
only at certainty, but also at preciHioii in the vary- 
ing degi'ee that each particular branch of science 
allows. When, however, the word was applied to 
a system of life as well as of thought, it obtained 
the additional connotation of ‘ useful ’j and, as 
our knowledge of the world depends on the powers 
of mankind, we also get the meaning ‘relative.’ 
With the study of biology and sociology, science 
becomes organic, and, with the recognition of the 
union of mankind in the social organism, sym- 
pathetic. Positivism, therefore, in spite of its 
name, is not purely intellectual It is not only 
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real, certain, and precise, but also useful, relative, 
organic, and sympathetic. 

2. History before Comte. — The general applica- 
tion of scientihc methods, the accumulation of a 
mass of ordered knowledge, the building up in 
turn of the various abstract sciences—all this has 
been a long and gradual process. While in the 
theocracies of Babylon and Egypt concrete facts 
were observed, recorded, and utilized, calendars 
made, canals dug, land measured, temples and 
pyramids built, it was only in Greece that abstract 
laws of co-existence and succession were formu- 
lated. But the abstract science of Greece made 
considerable progress only in mathematics and 
astronomy ; it was essentially statical, failing to 
solve even so simple a problem as that piesented 
by the acceleration of a falling body; it did not 
reach the subjects — health, politics, morals — most 
inteiesting to mankind, for in these subjects Greek 
knowledge remained almost entirely concrete and 
empirical. Other inteiests and needs, the develop- 
ment of Roman law, the rise of a new religion, the 
inroads of the barbarians, distracted the attention 
of the ancient world, and Greek science not only 
ceased to make progress, but w'ould have been lost, 
had it not been preserved and even slightly 
increased by the Aiahs. At the Renaissance the 
scientific advance ^ was resumed. Copernicus, 
Kepler, and Galileo introduced the new astronomy ; 
the earth ceased to he the centie of the universe ; 
problems of motion were successfully solved. 
Bacon and Descartes discussed the purpose, 
methods, and scope of science, and the former 
foresaw its extension to social and moral pheno- 
mena. In the two centuries after Bacon the 
sciences of physics, chemistry, and biology made 
great progress, and a long series of thinkers began 
tentatively to investigate the laws of social struc- 
ture and development, the working of the human 
mind, and the relation of subject and object. 
Building on the results of these labours and 
gathering up the scattered threads of these 18th 
cent, investigations, Comte founded a scientific 
philosophy and a purely human religion. 

3. Comte. — Auguste Comte was horn at Mont- 
pellier on 19th Jan. 1798, the son of a revenue 
officer of small means. His parents were royalists 
and devout Catholics, but he had abandoned theo- 
logy before he was fifteen, and was thioughout his 
life a firm republican. At the Lyc6e at Montpellier 
he showed such precocity that, while still a pupil, 
he took the place of the absent mathematical 
professor. Thence he passed to the famous Poly- 
technic School, fiist of his list in the entrance ex- 
amination when sixteen, though he was not allowed 
to join till the next year. In 1816 — the year after 
Waterloo—he took a leading part in a demonstra- 
tion against an unpopular official, and was expelled 
with the other students of his year, the whole 
school being suspected of republican sentiments. 
He was, however, already known to some eminent 
men, and on their recommendation he obtained 
pupils. Later he was appointed to two small 
mathematical posts in tbe Polytechnic as teacher 
and examiner. Having alieady published some 
important essays, he began, in 1826, a course of 
lectures on the positive philosophy, which was 
interrupted by a mental breakdown ; but after bis 
recovery it was resumed and completed. The 
course was attended by some of the most eminent 
men of science of the day, and formed a first sketch 
of the Positive Philosophy (6 vols., 1830-42). This 
was followed in 1848 by the General View of Posi- 
tivism^ the introduction to his second great work, 
HiQ Positive Polity (4 vols., the last being published 
in 1854). Between the two works his outlook on 
life had developed. An early marriage had turned 
out unhappy ; his wife grudged his devotion to his 


chosen task, and wished to direct his powers into 
more lucrative channels ; eventually she left him. 
Some years afterwards he formed a devoted friend- 
ship for Madame de Vaux, whose husband was a 
fugitive fiom justice. Clotilde de Vaux was not 
perhaps a woman of exceptional mental capacity, 
hut she was quite able to appreciate Comte’s 
genius. She was not, however, in the least in 
love with him, and their friendship led to no closer 
union. ^ It began in April 1844, and ended by her 
death just a year later. This short episode had a 
lasting effect on his career. From the outset, as 
he had shown in his early essays, he had sought 
the good of mankind as the proper goal of all 
human effort. But he had sought it by an intel- 
lectual regeneiation, a philosophy of science, a 
synthesis of human knowledge. Clotilde de Vaux 
could add nothing to his intellectual equipment, 
but their friendship opened his eyes to sides of 
human life previously unseen, to other needs of 
the human heart and other values in human con- 
duct, Henceforth, while recognizing the primary 
necessity of scientific synthesis, he saw that there 
must be a synthesis embracing all sides of human 
nature, action, and affection as well as intellect — 
in other words, a religion at once scientific and 
human. Thus he became the founder of the 
Religion of Humanity. This was the dominant 
note of the Positive Polity and the Catechism of 
Positive Religion. In hxa last work, the Subjective 
Synthesis^ he returned to mathematics, considered 
from a social and religious point of view. A com- 
panion treatise on morals he did not live to write. 
He died on 5th Sei)t. 1867, in Pans, and was buried 
in Phre Laehaise Cemetery. A monument was 
erected to his memory outside the Sorhonne in 
1898. Many years bef 01 e his death he was deprived 
of his posts at the Polytechnic ; for the scientific 
specialists disliked his insistence on synthesis, and 
vehemently rejected his claim that science should 
fulfil a social mission. Some of his earlier sup- 
porters, notably M. P. E. Littrd and John Stuart 
Mill, declined to follow him in his religious de- 
velopments. But he gathered round him a small 
body of disciples who remained after his death to 
defend his memory and propagate his ideas. 

When twenty years old, Comte became 
acquainted with Henri Saint-Simon (1760-1825), 
wdio was already famous. Saint-Simon had con- 
ceived the idea of a reformed social order in which 
all the resources of the State should he used for 
the benefit of the whole people, and was in fact 
one of the originators of modern socialism, though 
the word was then unknown, while, unlike most 
socialists, he had no confidence in democratic 
institutions. He believed that the new order 
must rest on a basis of science ; hut he had led 
a roving and adventurous life little compatible 
with scientific studies. This lack Comte seemed 
eminently fitted to su;gply. He wrote his two 
earliest essays under Saint-Simon's influence, and 
the third at his request; but, when this was 
written, it was tbe master who first perceived the 
discrepancy between his ideas and those of his 
disciple. Saint-Simon had expressed his purpose 
in the title which he had suggested ; ‘ Plan of the 
Scientific Operations necessary for reorganizing 
Society.’ He wanted an immediate application of 
science to this purpose. Comte saw that much 
more was needed, and that a much longer task lay 
before him*, a new science of sociology must he 
founded irrespective of any immediate application; 
and science itself stood in need of reorganization. 
He soon came to see that a scientific philosophy 
must precede a polity founded on science. Thus, 
after six years, master and disciple .separated ; and 
Comte, who in eveiy other case was so ready to 
acknowledge his ineiehtedness to his predecessors, 
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always insisted that Condorcet was his immediate 
intellectual ancestor, and that he owed nothing to 
Saint-Simon. It is true that he gained little 
intellectually from the connexion ; for Saint- 
Simon’s ideas were constantly changing and often 
inconsistent — he a visionary rather than a 

systematic thinker. Nevertheless, Comte was 
atlected both for good and for evil ; for good, since 
Samt-Simon was well fitted to impress on him the 
need of reconstruction, and had some confused 
glimpses of its true conditions; for evil, because 
he retained to the end of his life Saint-Simon’s 
tendency to expect quick results and to outrun 
scientific forecast in his zeal for social reconstruc- 
tion. The first is, indeed, the common failing of 
reformers ; the second led Comte to make his fore- 
casts of the future more detailed than the complex 
character of social phenomena allows. 

It was in this third essay (1822) that Comte put 
forwaid his law of intellectual development, which 
he named the ‘ Law of the Three States,’ and his 
classification of the sciences. The former had 
already been stated by Turgot in an early thesis, 
hut without aderpiate proof or recognition of its 
scope ; and it was open to fatal misunderstanding 
unless combined with a classification of tiie sciences 
in the order of tlieir historic development. Heie 
is a statement of the law by Comte i 
‘From the nature of the human intellect each branch of 
knowledge, in its development, is necessaiily obliged to pass 
through three different theoretical states • the theological or 
fictitious state, the metaiihj .sical oi abstract state; the 
scientific or positive state * (Early Essays %7i Social Philosophy^ 
Eng. tr.2, p. 131 ), 

In the first stage men, interpreting the unknown 
by the known, attiibute the phenomena of the 
world without to the action of beings moved by 
human passions ; in the third they content them- 
selves with discovering the order in which events 
occur, noting the relations of co-existence or 
succession, which give the conditions of human 
action. Between these there is a transitional 
stage in wJiich personified or merely verbal entities 
take tliG place of divine wills. Thus a pestilence, 
which IS in primitive times or among backward 
peoples a punishment .sent by the gods, passen into 
an entity, which comes and goes without assigned 
cause, till with inereasiiig knowledge the conditions 
of its appearance and tiie course of its development 
are discovered, its microbe isolated, it may be, and 
so its prevention or cure becomes possible. The 
natural rights of man, supposed the same in all 
ages and under all conditions, supply an example 
in politics of the metaphysical transition from the 
divine right of kings to the ordering of society in 
accordance \vith the needs of a developing civiliza- 
tion. Of such entltie.s Nature is the most general. 
At the beginning of the transition it is hardly 
distinguishable from a divinity or at least a living 
being, as in such expressions as ‘ Nature abhors a 
vacuum.’ In the end it becomes a convenient 
summary for the totality of phenomena and their 
la’ivs. 

But, in order to understand correctly the Law of 
the Tliree States, a clas.sificatioii of the abstract 
sciences was necessary. Comte proposed to range 
them in a linear series, beginning with the most 
general and simple and proceeding to the most 
si«n‘ial and complex — mathematics, astronomy 
(celestial physics), physics, chemistry, biology, and 
sociology, to which he afterwards added ethics, 
tlie lirht four being condensed into cosmology on 
ocf‘arion. This order ^vas that actually followed 
by the sciences in their historic development— the 
order in 'which they in turn reached the positive 
stage. Herbert Sp'encer attacked this classifica- 
tion on the ground that no linear arrangement was 
possible, the seknees being interdependent. But ' 
classificsaiion is a logical artifice, which usually : 


! accentuates the divisions found in natuie, and is 
I intended for the assistance of human reason. For 
! exposition a linear order is necessary, and of such 
■ oiders Comte’s conforms most nearly to the order 
I of Instoiical development ; and in its main lines it 
. has been adopted by Spencer himself in his exposi- 
tion of the synthetic philosophy, with one amend- 
ment which does not aiiect the order of the series. 
This amendment consists in the intercalation of 
psychology between biology and sociology. In 
fact, the most serious criticism directed against 
Comte’s classification is that he lias treated 
psychology as a department — the concluding 
section — of biology and not as a separate science ; 
but, if the criticism be allowed, it would mean only 
the inseition of a ne\v term, not a recasting of the 
whole. Whether psychology is to be considered as 
a separate science depends, according to Comte’s 
I piincijdes, on whether it leqnires a new method; 
tor the main distinction between the various 
sciences lies in the methods necessary for their 
inve.stigation. 

It will thus be seen, if we consider the Law of 
the Three States in combination with the classifica- 
tion of the sciences, that at any given period all 
three stages 'will be represented, the simpler 
sciences being already positive, while the more 
complex are partly or wholly metaphysical or theo- 
logical. In the earliest societies of which we have 
knowledge some simple positive notions will liave 
been derived from practical life, while even in the 
present age the most complex sciences have not 
become completely positive. 

Comte is generally recognized as the founder of 
sociology. It is true that the necessary conditions 
of human society were discussed by Aristotle, and 
that therefore, in its purely statical aspects, the 
subject was studied in ancient Greece. Early in 
the 18th cent. Vico attempted to establish a new 
science of society, but the necessary foundation in 
the simpler sciences was wanting ; the same 
century saw the successful treatment of many 
isolated qnestions relating to social structure and 
development ; and towards its close Herder, Kant, 
and Condorcet sought the laws of tlie progress 
of civilization in the study of history. But Comte 
was the first to map out the field of sociology, to 
show^ its true relation to the earlier sciences, 
especially biology, to distinguish social statics 
from social dynamics, and to put forward and 
apply the special metliod proper to the latter. In 
this, whic.h Comte called ‘historic filiation’ and 
J. 8, Mill ‘inverse deduction,’ a generalization is 
made inductively from the facts of liistory. Then, 
the same result is deduced by showing how the 
sequence of events could be attrilmted to the 
known faints of human nature, or to what we 
already know of the development of societies and 
the conditions of social action. By this method 
Comte reached his law of intelleetual development 
and corresponding laws of the evolution of activity 
and afiection. 'i'hus in the Western transition, 
while human activity w'as at first organized for 
conquest and then for tlefcnce, eventually industry 
becomes recognized as tlie chief occupation of 
mankind. In correspomlonce 'witli tiiis t lie status 
of the workers changes from slavery to serfdom 
and then to freedom. ' In the last stage there is a 
further advance from tlie metaphysical concept of 
individual rights and the aosohite control of 
wealth by its possessor to the acceptance of social 
duly or convenience as regulating industrial rela- 
tions. In the language of Fierre Lafiitte, Comte’s 
successor as leader of the Positivist body, we 
should regard ‘ wealth as social in its origin and 
destination’ Pudtlve Science of Morals, Eng, 
tr., p, 101). So, too, there is a widening of the 
moral sphere, a law of moral progress. At one 
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time moral duties are ’bounded by the family, class, 
or tribe. Later they are extended to all of the 
same city or nation. Finally, they include the 
whole human race. 

The field of social statics, as we have seen, had 
been cultivated from ancient times. Comte, how- 
ever, made some important additions to the work 
of his predecessors. He brought out more fully 
than they had done the co-ordination that exists 
between institutions in corresponding stages of 
social evolution, while avoiding the error of suppos- 
ing this co-ordination to be as exact as in biology, 
where E. Owen "vvas able from a single bone to 
reconstruct the form of an extinct bird. More 
important is Comte^s classification of the elements 
of society — first into spiritual and temporal, these 
tending to further subdivision, the former into 
emotionals and intellectuals, the latter into chiefs 
and people. The progress of sociology has not 
been so rapid as Comte hoped, but it is now gener- 
al!;^ recognized as a science under that name, 
which he gave it. The chief sociologists since his 
time have pursued the study from rather diffeient 
standpoints. Herbert Spencer has dealt largely 
with the influence on the social organism of the laws 
of the lower sciences, especially the biological laws 
of heredity. P. G. Frederic Le Play has shown how 
the environment chiefly aftects social stnicture and 
development indirectly through its control of 
industry, the work of the hunter, the fisher, the 
shepherd, and the tiller of the soil each giving rise 
to a different type of civilization. But in sociology 
physical and biological laws only give the condi- 
tions of social existence. The environment is 
most powerful in the early stages of civilization 
and becomes less and less so as the social heritage 
grows. Following the example of other sciences, 
sociology must discover laws by the direct study 
of social phenomena, the structure of human 
societies, and the development of human civiliza- 
tion. In this field Comte has been the chief 
pioneer. 

The importance of his discoveries is seen in the 
light which they throw on history. He traces the 
development of civilization from fetishism or 
animism, through astrolatry, the worship of the 
heavenly bodies, to polytheism, found in a theo- 
cratic form in the great river valleys, isolated by 
strong natural barriers, as in Egypt, or in a 
military form in Greece or Kome. In Greece 
the geographical configuration of the country did 
not favour a career of conquest, and amid the 
freedom and rivalry of the small city-States Greek 
art and Greek science arose. B. me, on the con- 
trary, conquered and united the Mediterranean 
world. Polytheism passed into monotheism and 
conquest into defence. For some centuries the 
energies and intellect of the West were occupied 
in civilizing the barbarian and creatinj^ the 
Catholic Church. But, as that was accomplished, 
a new intellectual curiosity arose, stimulated by 
contact with the Muhammadan world and later by 
the revival of ancient learning. From the 14th 
cent, onwards Europe entered on that revolutionary 
transition which culminated in the 18th. But, 
alongside of the movement of destruction, the break- 
down of the old institutions and beliefs, there was 
a movement of construction, the building up of 
modern science. In this growth of science Comte 
saw the promise of the close of the revolutionary 
era, for scientific results were true for all, tran- 
scending national bounds and giving a certitude in 
which ^1 could share. From a study of the past 
he reached the following conclusions as to the 
characteristics of fche new era : (1) as the field of 
scientific investigation was continually enlarging, 
as that was becoming more and more the test of 
certitude and the bond of intellectual unity, the 


I philosophy of the future must he founded on 
I science, and the religion of the future must he 
compatible with science ; (2) however much the 
peace of the world might be troubled by nations 
in a more backward stage of civilization— and even 
in Europe some are behind otheis— -industry was 
becoming more and more the chief occupation of 
man’s energies ,* peace was becoming normal, war 
abnoimal ; (3) in politics the metaphysical concep- 
tion of natural rights, the same in all places and 
times, was giving way to the acceptance of duties, 
changing with the development of civilization; 
(4) conduct ^vas being more and more judged by 
human and social standards. Aristotle had de- 
scribed man as a civic animal. ‘ We are members 
one of another’ (Eph 4-^), St. Paul proclaimed. 
In the 17th cent, this recognition of solidarity 
was extended — at least in the intellectual sphere — 
to continuity, when Pascal said : 

‘ The whole succession of men during the course of so many 
centuries should he considered as one man, ever living- and 
continually learning’ (Pr^/ace sur le TraiU du Vide^ (Muvres. 
Paris, 1908, ii. 139). 

In Comte’s view the human race formed one great 
organism, Humanity, living a continuous life in 
accordance with its own laws of development, its 
elements becoming more and more closely con- 
nected. The individual as such is an abstraction ; 
for every one is a member of a family, then of a 
city or nation, and finally of Humanity, which is 
made up of all the nations of the earth. On these 
collective elements the thought and life of each 
individual depend, and that thought and life 
necessarily difler in different stages of human 
development. Each is the child of his own nation 
and time. 

Beligion, in Comte’s definition, consists in the 
full harmony of life, and embraces equally the 
heart and the intellect, ‘for both of these must 
concur to produce any true unity of life ’ {Positive 
Polity, Eng. tr., ii. 8). Its function is to regulate 
the individual life and to combine collective lives. 
In the earlier stages of man’s development this 
was attained by the unconscious creation, first of 
fetishes, then of gods, the unknown outside being 
interpreted in terms of men’s own feelings. But 
intellectually, in one department after another, 
natural laws take the place of divine wills, and 
in morals the desire to please or appease the gods 
becomes less potent as a motive for good actions 
than the love of our fellow-men. Humanity thus 
becomes the new centre of unity ; the Beligion of 
Humanity, a religion capable of uniting all, and 
‘ Live for others ’ its guiding principle. The term 
‘ altruism,’ now in general use, was introduced by 
Comte. 

Three sources of misunderstanding must be 
guarded against in considering this religion, (p 
It is not mere cosmopolitanism. Humanity is 
made up of families and nations. For the great 
mass of men and women— indeed, for all in many 
relations of their lives— it must be served through 
service to family and country, to kinsmen, friencls, 
and fellow-countrymen. Humanity is strength- 
ened, not by reducing all nations to one level, but 
by each nation in its free development bringing to 
the common seivice of mankind the special apti- 
tudes and I'esources which it has developed. 
Devotion to Humanity is based upon family affec- 
tion and love of country. Humanity does not set 
aside nationality; it only controls it, making a 
nation’s glory consist in service and not in dornna- 
tion. (2) Positivism does not regard the earlier 
religions as had and false. They are such approxi- 
mations to the tinth as were possible in the ages in 
which they arose. Their acceptance and, indeed, 
their continued existence, where they still exist, 
show that they answer to certain human needs; 
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and, so far as they fulfil a necessary function, to 
be destroyed, they must be replaced. They were 
centres of unity to their adherents, even when 
their rivalry made for disunion. Thus Positivists 
honour the great teachers of all religions and gladly 
accept what is peimanent in their work — e.g,, the 
separation of spiritual from temporal power under 
the mediaeval Church. But they also honour 
apostles of enlightenment like Biderot and 
Condorcet, who, though they failed justly to 
appreciate the past, made ready the way for 
the future. (3) Altruism is inconsistent with 
self-immolation ox with purposeless self-denial. 
Pleasure is not an evil, except where it involves 
neglect of duty in ourselves or pain to others. 
To live for others implies the maintenance of 
our full pOAveis of seivice, including physical 
health and cheei fulness of temper. Asceticism, 
save as training for service, is alien to the Beligion 
of Humanity. 

Comte has been blamed for neglect of episte- 
mology and formal logic. The latter he considered 
best studied in the several sciences, methods being 
thus seen in their application. As to the former, 
the validity of scientitic methods and the underlying 
assumptions of science were in his view suffici- 
ently established by the success of modern science 
and the continual extension of its sphere. The 
uniformity of nature, the reign of natural law, 
the relativity of knowledge, the distinction be- 
tween subjective and objective derived from Kant, 
were accepted as postulates of scientific investiga- 
tion. He did, however, formulate under the 
designation The First Philosojihy a series of general 
principles or laws on which the abstract sciences 
rest. Hypotheses, far from being condemned, 
were held to be legitimate provided they were 
verifiable, Without the use of hypothesis scientific 
discovery is impossible. Knowledge was not to be 
pm sued for its own sake, but for a social purpose. 

‘Know in order to foresee, and foresee in order to provide* 
(Politique positive, i., table facing p. 726). 

As to those ultimate problems which occupied so 
large a space in man’s early speculations, Comte 
considered them insoluble. The absolute is out of 
reach of man’s relative powers. We can postulate 
benevolence of his immediate environment and the 
laws that control his destiny only in so far as they 
have allowed Humanity to arise and develop. To 
that extent the earth and the whole body of natural 
laws — ‘le grand milieu,’ in Comte’s expression — 
were rightly venerated by mankind, hut only as a 
consequence of their relation to Humanity. The 
old cosmogonies made man the objective centre of 
the universe. Comte aimed only at a subjective 
synthesis. In positivism all knowledge is viewed 
in its relation to man, and human knowledge is 
considered adequate for all human needs. At the 
same time Comte was not purely intelieetualist. 
He recognized the effect of practical life and feel- 
ing on thought. He took all sides of human nature 
into account. He insisted on the need of social 
aims even in scientific inquiry. 

*The Intellect should always be the servant of the Heart, 
never its slave’ (A General View of PosiUvismi Eng, tr,2, 
original title page). 

To the positive philosophy corresponds a positive 
education, replacing instruction in letters by a 
training in science and a knowledge of realities. 
Comte divided the education of the young into 
three phases. Till seven years of age the child 
would remain entirely in his mother’s charge, 
gradually exercising Ins powers, but in an informal 
way, and not even being taught to read. From 
seven to fourteen, while he would learn to read 
and write, his education would be mainly artistic. ; 
He would sing and draw, and become acquainted i 
with the literature of his own country, and posmbly ! 


towards the end of the period he might begin to 
study foreign languages. Comte hoped that event- 
ually mothers who had already received a positiv- 
ist education would be capable of teaching their 
children during the second, as well as the first, 
period, but for the present he recognized that this 
would be impossible. Finally, in the third stage, 
from fourteen to twenty-one, the youth, while 
engaged in preparing for the active work of his 
life — ^in general as apprentice— -would follow courses 
on all the seven abstract sciences, from mathe- 
matics to ethics, on two evenings in the week 
during the first two years, on one evening during 
the last five. Girls would go through precisely the 
same course, except that, to prevent overstrain, 
they would have only one evening a week through- 
out. For such classes to he largely attended, they 
would obviously have to fulfil certain conditions. 
(1) The hours of labour would have to be short. 
Comte hoped that the hours even of adults would 
ultimately be reduced to thirty-five a week. (2) 
The study of each science must be limited. There 
was to be no question of training the boys and 
girls to be teachers of matbematics or chemists or 
sui'geons. For such professional instruction there 
would be special institutions. The general courses 
would be open to all and would have to recog- 
nize two limitations. They must be sufficient only 

(a) to give the student a grasp of scientific method, 
of the scientific way of looking at the world, and 

(b) to enable him to proceed to the later sciences. 
Each science would be pursued — till tlie last was 
reached — in order to understand its method and 
have a firm basis for later studies. (3) Tlie coui*se 
of seven years must form a connected whole, and 
be infused with a social puipose. The teachers, 
therefore, were to be men of philosophic outlook — 
Comte referred to them as a philosophical priest- 
hood — who, while their chief business would be 
teaching, would also form a spiritual power, inter- 
national as science is, and inefej^endent of political 
parties, who, as they would renounce all temporal 
ambition, could give disinterested counsel in rela- 
tion to public affairs. 

Many other institutions were suggested by 
Comte. Of these it is possible here to describe 
only the Positivist Library and the Positivist 
Calendars. 

The Positivist Library for the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury was a selection of books made by Comte, 
* with the view of guiding the more thoughtful 
minds among the people in their choice of books 
for constant use.’ It is divided into four sections i 
poetry and fiction, science, history, and philosophy 
and religion. Of these the first and last have 
natuially the most permanent interest, the one 
containing the great masterpieces of imaginative 
literature from Homer and iEsoliylus to Goethe 
and Walter Bcott, the other, not only the sacred 
books of Hebrew, Christian, and Muslim, the Bible 
and the Qur’an, with Bt. Augustine, Bt. Bernard, 
Thomas h Kempis, and Bossuet, but the great 
philosophers, from Aristotle, through Bacon and 
Descartes, to Diderot, Condorcet, and Comte. The 
collection was purely provisional and intended only 
for the West. It includes only those religious 
writings that have directly afiectod Western civil- 
ization ; it excludes the great epics of India. This 
is in the main true also of the Historical Calendar, 
though the first month contains the names oi 
Buddha, Confucius, and Zoroaster as well as those 
of Moses, Isaiah, and Muhammad. The year is 
divided into thirteen months, each representing a 
phase in human development ; theocratic civiliza- 
tion, ancient poetry, philosophy, science, military 
civilization, Catholicism, feudalism, modern epic 
poetry, industry, drama, philosophy, statesman- 
ship, and science. The month is divided into 
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twenty-eight days. At the head of each month is 
a great name, Homer, Dante, Shakespeare for the 
three months of poetry, Aristotle and Descartes 
for the two of philosophy, Julius Cfesar, St. Paul, 
Charlemagne, etc. Other types preside over each 
week, while every day recalls some eminent man, 
with substitutes in some cases for leap-years. The 
whole forms a wonderful picture of European pro- 

f ress from the dawn of history to the French 
tevolution. It is professedly a record of construc- 
tion rather than destruction; except in the iixst 
month it deals almost entirely with the West ; it 
is temporary, save as a historical sketch, and even 
historical values change. On the other hand, the 
Abstract Calendar is general and permanent. In 
this the first month is dedicated to Humanity, the 
next five to family and industrial relationships, 
then three to the preparatory historic phases, 
fetishism, polytheism, and monotheism, and the 
last four to the normal functions — the moial pro- 
vidence of women, the intellectual providence of 
the teachers and thinkers, the material providence 
of the industrial leaders, and the general provi- 
dence of the proletariate. Both Calendars end with 
an additional day not included in any month — a 
day dedicated to no particular individual but to 
‘all the dead,' since every man, in the course of 
his life, however useless or degraded, has done 
some useful or even honourable actions. In leap- 
ear one day more has to be added, and this is 
evoted to a general commemoration of those illus- 
trious women wdio, under exceptional circum* 
stances, have, like Joan of Arc, passed beyond the 
sphere of woman's ordinary duties. Under the in- 
fluence of a higher standard of education, Comte 
thought the number of such women would increase 
in the future, but that the great mass of women 
woixld still devote themselves to the indispensable 
duties of the home, and remain the moral provi- 
dence of Humanity. The first day of the first month 
of the year was assigned as the festival of 
Humanity, not as the day of all the dead, a com- 
memoration of the individuals who compose the 
human race, but as the day of that great human 
organism considered as a whole and built up by 
the convergent eflbrts of all generations. Comte 
also instituted a series of nine social sacraments 
‘ consecrating all the successive phases of private 
life by connecting each with public life' {The 
Catechism of Positive Peligion^ Eng. tr.^, p, 90). 

4. Spread of positivism. — Comte founded the 
Positivist Society of Paris in 1848. His philosophy 
was spread from an independent standpoint in 
England by John Stuart Mill, George Henry 
Levies, and Harriet Martineau. Later a Positivist 
Society was founded in London by Kichard Con- 
greve, E, S. Beesly, J. H. Bridges, Frederic 
Harrison, and Henry Crompton. They concerned 
themselves not only with the philosophic but also 
with the religious side of his teaching and with the 
practical application of positivism to public affairs. 
Believing with Comte that ‘ the proletariate class 
is not, properly speaking, a class at all, but con- 
stitutes the body of society ' (A General View of 
Positivism^ Eng. tr,®, p. 147), and that trade union- 
ism is a powerful xnstrament for the emancipation 
of the workers, the English positivists were fore- 
most in the^ agitation for the strengthening and 
legal recognition of the Unions. Believing that 
politics should be subordinate to moral considera- 
tions, they have actively opposed all schemes of 
aggressive imperialism, whether on the part of 
their own or on that of other countries, and they 
protested in 1871 against the dismemberment of 
France. Eecognizing that Humanity consists, not 
of an undifferentiated aggregate, but in a consensus 
of free nations, they ha\ e supported the claims of 
subject nationalities, as Ireland and Poland, to 


control their own internal affairs and develop in 
their own way. The term ‘Comtist' "was repudi- 
ated by Comte, and has not been accepted by 
positivists, as it misinterprets the relationship 
between that great teacher and those who have 
carried on the positivist movement and propagated 
the Keiigion of Humanity since his death. Posi- 
tivism being founded on science and on scientific 
philosophy, its doctrine and practice must be 
adapted to the new truth that results from scien- 
tific development. It is a synthesis, but nob a 
closed and rigid synthesis. It is a relative, an 
organic, and an expanding synthesis, in which all 
new developments of science must find their place. 
The positive philosophy neither began nor ended 
with Comte, though it was under the inspiration 
of his genius that positivism ceased to be purely 
intellectual, and embraced not only the intellect, 
f but also the feelings and activity of man. 

At present there exis t an International Positivist 
Society witli its seat in Paris, of which Emile 
Corra is president, and local Positivist Societies 
(some of which are attached to the International 
Society and some independent) in many places — 
notably in London and Liverpool, and in several 
parts of Latin America, with scattered groups or 
individuals in almost every country. Among dis- 
tinguislied adherents in the past or present may 
be mentioned, in addition to the English positivists 
named above, in France Pierre Lafiitte, who suc- 
ceeded Comte, and had among his disciples many 
of the founders of the Third French Republic, 
George Eliot, the English novelist, John Kells 
Ingram in Ireland, Benjamin Constant Botellio de 
Magaelens, founder of the Brazilian Kepublie, 
Theopliilo Braga, chief of the provisional govern- 
ment and second President of the Portuguese 
Kepublie, Ahmed Biza, speaker of the first Turkish 
Parliament after the Kevolution, and Dwarka 
Nath Milter, iiist Indian Judge of the High Court 
at Calcutta. La Bevue positvviste internationaUi 
ljublished six times a year at Paris, is the organ of 
the cen tral body. The Positivist Meview is published 
monthly in London. 

5. Principles. — The English Positivist Committee 
(The Church of Humanity, 19 Chapel Street, 
Lamb's Conduit Street, London, W.C.) have 
recently issued the following statement under 
the title, ‘Some Principles of the Beligion of 
Humanity.’ 

‘As the bounds of human love and duty extend from family 
to country, from country to all races and peoples, as science 
develops till it embraces the laws of the world, and of life, of 
Man and Society, Humanity becomes recognised as an organic 
whole, which has existed through the ages and has continually 
grown in knowledge and unity. The old religions are seen to be 
worthy of honour so far as they foreshadowed this unity, as 
they inspired love and service, the pursuit of social aims, and 
the advance in righteousness and knowledge. The Religion of 
Humanity attains these ends more completely and more 
directly ; for it has grown out of the whole past of Man ; it is 
inspired by human love ; it is based solely on human science ; it 
has human service as its highest aim. It gives us a criterion of 
duty and a test of progress. In the presence of our dut^r to 
Humanity, all lesser duties find their true place and meaning. 
We can reconcile family affection and piivate friendship with 
public endeavour, devotion to country with love of all mankind. 

The Religion of Humanity does not destroy the older religions, 
it fulfils their highest aims. It does not weaken family ties ; it 
purifies and consecrates them. It does not repudiate the love 
of country ; it honours each nation, however small or primitive, 
as a necessary element of a greater whole— -an element more 
glorious as in its free development It brings its special^ gifts to 
the general service and the common task. It does not disregard 
physical and material well-being ; but it subordinates them to 
the social and moral point of view, considering human happi- 
ness of greater importance than the accumulation of wealth, 
and the welfare of the great mass of the people than that of 
any section. This religion is based on the positive philosophy 
which includes in its scope the social organisation, the historic 
filiation of the ages, and the conduct of Man m Society, and it 
involves full liberty of speech and teaching for all. Humanity 
and science, love and knowledge, are alDce necessary to right 
action. Inspired by the one, and enlightened by the other, we 
go forward m the great work of human service ’ (Leaflet, p. 
If.) 
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The Committee invites the adhesion of ' all those 
who wish to see life inspired by a human religion, 
guided by a pliilosophy founded on science and 
directed to the service of Man ’ {ib, p. 2). 

Litbratiiilb.— i. PiiECUJisoiis of Comte m tee 17tit and 
28TII CENTUitlES. — F. Bacon, Novu7n Organiim (under 
title, Instauraho Magna), London, 1620 ; R. Descartes, 
Discours de la Mifhode, Leyden, 1637, Eng. tr., London, 1649 ; 
T. Hobbes, London, 1661; G. Vico, ScienzaNuova, 

Naples, 1725, Fr. tr., Pans, 1836 ; D. Hume, Treatise of 
Human Nature, London, 1739, Four Dissertations, the first 
being The Natural Hist, of Religion, do, 1757; C. de S. 
Montesquieu, De VEsprit des lots, Geneva, 1748, Eng. tr.2, 
London, 1752 ; J. G. von Herder, Jdeen zur Philosophie der 
Gesch, der Menschkeit, Biga and Leipzig, 1784-91, Eng. tr , 
London, 1900 ; I. Kant, Werke, Leipzig, 1838-39, esp Politische 
Meinuimen, Konighberg, 1794, Eng. tr., London, 1798 ; M, J, 
A. N, Condorcet, Esmiisse d*un tableau historigue de V esprit 
humain, Pans, 1795, Eng. tr., London, 1795. For relations of 
positivism to 18th cent, thought cf. John Morley, Diderot and 
the Encydopcedists, London, 1878. 

11 . WoEKS BT AUGUSTE CoJfrj?. — Essays contributed to 
various periodicals, 1819-28, collected as Opuscules de Philosophie 
sociale, m appendix to the Politujue, Eng. tr., Early Essays on 
Social Philosophy^, liond.on,l'Qll, Cours de philosophic positim,Q 
vols., Pans, 1830-42, Eng. tr., much condensed, by Harriet Mar- 
tineauS, London, 1896 (the first two chs have been tr. as The 
Fundamental PnnapUs of the Positive Philosophy, London, 
1905), Traiti SUrnentaire de gdomHrie analytique, Paris, 1843, 
TraiU pMlosophtque d'astrmiomie populaire, do. 1844 (prelimi- 
nary discourse published sepaiately as Discours sur V esprit 
positif, do 1844, tr. E. S. Beesljs London, 1903), Discours sur 
Vensemhle du positivisme. Pans, 1848 (forms the introduction to 
the Politique, tr J. H. Bridges, A General View of Positivism^, 
London, 1908), Systems de politique positive, 4 vols., Pans, 1851- 
64, tr. J. H. Bndges, P. Harrison, E. S Beesly, and B Con- 
greve, The Positive Polity, London, 1876-77 (the third volume 


IS a history of human progress), CaUchisme positiviste. Pans, 
1852, Eng tr., The Catechism of Positive Religion"^, London, 
1891, Apyel aux consei'vafeurs, Pans, 1855, Eng. tr., London, 
1889, SyntMse subjective. Pans, 1856, Eng. tr. of introd. ch. 
only, London, 1891, The Positivist Calendar of Auguste Comte 
and other Tables, London, 1905. 

ill. LATER POSITIVJST \YQRKS.—P. Laffitte, Les grands 
Types de Vhumaniti, 2 vols., Paris, 1875-70, De la Morcde posi^ 
tioe, Havre, 1881, tr. J. 0. Hall, The Positive Science of Morals, 
London, 1908, Cours dephilosopMe premihre, 2 vols., Paris, 1889- 
94, OatholiGisme, do. 1897 ; J. F. E. Robinet, Notice sur Vceuvre 
et la vie d* Auguste Comtek, do. 1891; E.S. Beesly, J. H. Bridges, 
F. Harrison (ed.), V. Lushington, etc., The New Calendar of 
Great Men, London, 1892 (biographies of the 558 in the Positivist 
Calendar), J. H. Bndges, Essays and Addresses, do. 1907, 
Illustrations of Positivism, enlarged and classified ed,, do. 
1916 ; F. Harrison, The Creed of a Layman, do. 1007, The 
Philosophy of Common Sense, do. 1907, National and Social 
Problems, do. 1908, Realities and Ideals, do. 1908, The Positive 
Evolution of Religion, do. 1913 ; Mrs. F. Harrison (ed.), Bernice 
of Man^ (a hymn book), do. 1908 ; J. K. Ingram, Outlines cf 
the Hist, of Religion, do. 1900. 

iV. CRITICAL OR INDEPENDENT WORKS ON POSITIVISM.-^ 
J. S. Mill, A System of Logic, London, 1843, Auguste Comte 
and Positivism, do. 1866 (answer by J. H. Bridges, The Unity 
of Comte’s Life and Doctrine^, do. 1910); H. Spencer, The 
Classification of the Sciences; to which are added Reasons for 
dissenting from the Philosophy of M. Comte, do. 1864 ; G. H. 
Lewes, Biographical Hist, of Philosophy^, 2 vols , do 1867, 
art. * Comte ’ ; H. Gruber, August Comte, der Begrunder des 
Posiiivismus, Freiburg, 1889, Fr. tr., Pans, 1S92, Der Positiv- 
ismm vom Tode August Comte’s bis auf unsere 2X00(1857-91), 
Fieibiirg, 1891, Fr. tr., Pans, 1893 ; F. Alengry, Essai histor- 
igue et critique sur la sociologie ehez Auguste Comte, do. 1900 ; 
L. LcT^-Bruhl, La Philosophic d’ Auguste Comte, do 1900, 
Eng. tr., London, 1903; V. Branford and P. Geddes, The 
Coming Polity, London, 1917. 
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Introductory (E. N. Fallaize), p. 122. 

American.— See Communion with Deity 
(American). 

Chinese. — See Taoism. 

Greek and Roman (A. C. Peabson), p. 127. 

Indian (W. Cbooke), p. 130. 

POSSESSION (Introductory and Primitive). — 
The belief that supernatural powers, spiritual or 
divine, may become embodied in man, either per- 
maiiently or temporarily, is found at all stages of 
human development and has had a profound elFect 
on the history of religious belief. Possession, a 
temporary embodiment of an influence or spirit 
alien to the subject,^ is a conception in full logical 
agreement with primitive animistic theories; it 
was offlcialiy recognized in the early Christian 
Chuich ; and it underlay the cruder forms of 
modern revivalism. Abnormal physical and psy- 
chical manifestations are regarded as evidence of 
the presence of a deity or spirit, §ood or evil, and 
every wmrd and action of the subject are held to 
be outside his or her control and to proceed solely 
from the indwelling power. The pidmiiive mind 
has been quick to seize the advantage of the sup- 
posed presence of a supernatural being in order to 
influence or ascertain the future course of events, 
and this in one form or another has persisted 
throughout the religious and sinritual history of 
mankind. And, since those who are, or liave 
been, under the influence of possession are re- 
garded as oracles, prophets, magicians, and 
diviners, it has followed that, where the jihysical 
and menial peculiarities which are regarded as 
.Nigns of the spiritual influence are not present 
from natural causes, they have been simulated 
or artificially induced. Possession in primitive 
custom may, therefore, be distinguished as being 
either involuntary or voluntary. This distinction, 
t hough not clearly present to the primitive mind, 
In never felieless real. 

I* Origin of belief. — ^The spiritual theory of the 
universe, which is the basis of primitive modes of 
'bought and ascribes powers and attributes which 
would now be regarded as supernatural to every 


Japanese (M. Revon), p. 131. 

Muslim. — See ‘ Semitic and Christian.* 

Semitic and Christian (G. A. Barton), p, 133. 

Slavic.— See Demons and Spirits (Slavic). 

Teutonic. — See Demons and Spirits (Teu- 
tonic). 

I man or woman, might be held adequate to account 
I for the nature of the belief. It is clear, however, 
that, while^ this attitude of the primitive mind has 
sugge.3ted its general form, its interest centres in 
what is abnormal in the phenomena. The con- 
stant association of possession with pathological 
states of mind and body indicates that as a theory 
it is an attempt to explain the existence of epi- 
leptics, neurotica, perverts, and those who are 
subject to other forms of mental diseases. It is 
particularly significant that it is precisely in those 
areas in which what is known as * arctic hysteria ' 
is prevalent, and especially in Siberia, that the 
mediumistic side of the shaman’s functions are 
most prominent and most constantly in request. 

2. Description of phenomena. — interesting 
physical and psychical phenomena of possession as 
described both in antiquity and in recent times 
are essentially identical wherever encountered. 
The subject, having attained by means of some 
stimulus or other a state of intense emotional 
excitation, is seized with convulsive shiverings and 
shakings of the body, makes violent gestures with 
the arms, and his looks become wild and excited. 

An account of a case of iiosaession hi the Sandwich iHlands 
says that the priest who was the subject worked hiniHelf up to 
the highest pitch of frenzy, the limbs seemed convulsed, the 
body swelled, the countenanoo became terrific and the features 
distorted, the eyes wild and strained. While in this state, he 
rolled on the earth, foatninj? at the mouth as if labouring under 
the influence of the divinity. The will of the gods was then 
revealed in shrill cries, in violent and often indistinct sounds. 
When the response of the oracle had been given, the violent 
paroxysm gradually subsided and comparative composure 
ensued (W, Ellis, Polynesian Remarohes% London, 1832-38, i, 
372-375). This account may weU be compared with that given 
by YergU : 

. subito non vultHS, non color unus, 

Non comptae nmnsere comae ; sed pectus anhelura, 

Et table fera corda tument ; majorque vided, 

Nec mortale sonans ; afflata eat numine quando 
Jam propiore dei’(AEn. vi. 47-51). 
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The exclamations, the cry ‘Apollo,’ and the disjointed utter- 
ances with winch Cassandra m the Agamcnwion begins to 
prophesy under the iniiuence of the god (dSsch Anam 1072 f ) 
in like manner find a parallel in the debcnpfcioa of possession 
among primitive races. In the Yedda ceremony the shaman 
cries ‘ Ah, Ah,* as the yaka enters into possession of him and 
when it leaves; in Fiji, when the priest was seized, the god 
announced his name with the subject’s voice pt i., The 
Magic Art, Loudon, 19U, i. 878, quoting L, B’lson). 

The gradual cessation of tiie paroxjsm is not universal, 
the Veddass the teumnation of posseision takes place 
suddenl> after a ciucial act in the )>antomime of winch the 
ceremonial consists and the shaman falls back exhausted into 
the arms of his supiiorttrs. In a careful studj of the pheno- 
mena m the Vedtla .ihaman Sehgniann sa>s that, although the 
performer can co-ordinate his movements, *he has only a general 
idea of -what he is doing and is more or less in an automatic 
condition m which he goes through all the emotional move- 
ments of the dance eorreetiv and m the pioper order. He acts 
without complei e \ ohtional consciouaii e^is. The .shamans them- 
.selves said that both at the heginmng and at the end of the 
perfouiiance they were seized with vertigo and nausea. One 
said that he heaid booming noises m his ears when the spiuts 
left him. Apparontlj the determining' factois are a profound 
belief in the realibj of posscs'jion and a subconsczoiis attitude 
of expeitancy. It appears to be clear that the posbe&siou of 
the bystanders is non- volitional. A Sinhalese ‘ deul-dancer ’ 
appeared to suffer considerable pain, or at any rate incon- 
lemeijee, although he did not wish to he, and had taken pains 
to avoid becoming, possessed. At the end of the dance the 
performer seems to be genuinely tired. The Veddas show' no 
particular indications of a neurotic or hybteiical tendency 
(0. G. and B. Z. Seligmanii, The Veddas, Cambridge, 1911, 
pp. 180, 134 f., 209 ff.), 

3 . Possession and disease. — AIthoiiy:h the 
primitive theory of possession does not discrimi- 
nate between tile cause of cases which are 2 )atho- 
logical and those in wliich an ahnormai state is 
the result of the more or less voluntary action of 
the subject, both alike being attributed to the 

resence of spirits, in practice a distinction is made 

etween an accidental or occasional seizure and 
the ceremonial observance of rites to summon 
spirits to materialize for a special purpose. 

Forms of possession which, in the light of this 
distinction, might be classed in the former cate- 
gory, ■would include such as are ^ explained as 
arising from neglect of what is fitting in respect 
of, or by way of ofterings to, a spirit. 

Among the Lughei of India, on the occasion of the tribal 
feasts, the spirits of the dead are believed to be present and it 
is usual to place offerings of food for them in tlie eaves of the 
houses. If it should happen that a giil wdio has recently lost 
her mother should fall in a faint, it is taken as a case of posses- 
sion; ‘the dead has taken her place.’ This is a sign that the 
spirit is not satisfied with the costume and ornaments with 
w'hicli she was decked on the occasion of the funeral. In older 
that the girl may be relieved and the spirit appeased, her 
clothes, ornaments, etc , are placed on that part of the floor 
where the body' lay and one ot her old petticoats and cloths is 
burnt in the foige (J. Shakespeare, The Liishei KuU Clans, 
Iiondon, 1912, p, W). 

PoHsef^sion may follow some act of impiety. 

It is recorded that a Javanese coolie in the Malay Peninsula 
who cut down a tree known to be tenanted by a /mufu (spirit) 
was seized by something resembling an epileptic fit, w'hicn was 
regarded by the Malays as possession. Malay would cut 
down a tree known as the abode of a spirit unless directed to 
do so in the course of an exorcism conducted by the medicine- 
man (O. O. Blagden, quoted by W. W. Skeat, Malay Magic, 
London, 1900, p. 041.). 

Near relatives appefir to be peculiarly suscep- 
tible to attacks by spirits of the deceased, as iu the 
Lushei case of mother and daughter cited above. 
In other cases, as, a.y., among the Akikiiyu,^ who 
believe diseases to be caused by n^gdma (spirits of 
the dead), there is peculiar danger for the relatives. 

The n*gima haunt especially the place of the man’s death 
and, if he has been an evil liver, his spirit does as much harm 
as poH< 3 ibIe, in particular by taking pobsesslon of people when- 
ever he has an opportunity, Tn such cases the^ medicine-man 
is called in to interpret the spmt’s desire. If it k not satisfied, 
it will torment its victim at night and probably cause madness 
(W. S. and K. Eoutledge, U^'ith a Fremtorh People, London, 
1910, p. 240 f,). 

Possession and causing madness are here specifi- 
cally mentioned as activities of an evil spirit, but 
among the primitive theories of disease causation 
by spirits who enter into or torment the patient 
holds a prominent place. The therapeutic mea- 
sures of the medioine-man, in so far as they are 


not purely materialistic, like the extraction of a 
bone or pebble, are largely diiected towards driv- 
ing opt or proidtiating ilie demons or spirits re- 
sponsible for the disease (see art. SHAMANISM). 
It also finds expression in the customs of dziving 
out disease-spirits at special festivals, of sending 
them a\vay m boats, or of diverting them to a 
scapegoat. 

It is, however, to the more violent and abnormal 
foims of disease in paitieular that the theory of 
possession is applied. 

The TiaLbonga hold that possession m the form in w'hich it ia 
recognized among them is caused by the spirits of the dead, 
not, be it noted, spints of tiieur own dead, but Zulu or Ba- 
njaofejnrits It ocems chiefly amongthose who travel outside 
Thonga boundaries. The attacks are not confined to the time 
of their absence from their own country ; thev may bring back 
the infection with them, and, indeed, though now less fre- 
quently than formerly, at times the disease has assumed the 
pi oportions of an epidemic. The preliminary symptoms are a 
nervous ensis, persistent pam in chest, hiccough, extraordinary 
yawning, and emaciation. If, after consultation of the divina- 
tory Ijone-, rhe medicine-man decides that the patient is pos- 
sessed, the spirit IS exorcized. In the course of the elaborate 
senes of ceremonies which follows the patient m a frenzj 
declaiGH the name of the spirit winch possesses him, speaking 
in Zulu or Njao even if be has no previous acquaintance with 
the language. The spirits are appeased by the offeiing of a 
goat When the throat of the goat is cut, the patient sucks 
blood from the cut until hia stomach is full and is then tom 
awayfiom the caicass by the bystanders. He is given drugs 
which act as an emetic and the spirit is declared to have left 
him. At the end of the ceiemony which closes the rites, and 
after a probationary period of a year, the possessed are regarded 
as fully initiated medicme-nien and are distinguished by white 
beads woven into their hair (H, A. Juiiod, L'lje of a S African 
Tribe, London, 1913, 11. 480 ff ). Among the Zulu, where pos- 
session occuis in a verj' similar form and with almost identical 
sjinptonis, it is ascribed to the ancestral spirits {amatongo)', 
from some it departs of its own accord, others have the ghost 
laid, while m other cases the disease is allowed to take its own 
course and they become diviners (H. Callaway, Rehgwas System 
of the Amazxilu, London, 1S70, pp. 1S5, 2&9, etc ). 

The nmgico-medical tiieones of the Malays which are based 
upon the idea of ‘ niischiefs ’ are peculiarly instructive as 
illustrations of this side of the possession theory. As an 
example may be cited the form of treatment which aims at 
inducing the disease to pass along a parti-coloured thread from 
the patient to small dough figures of birds, beasts, and fishes 
(fcjkeat, p, 482 f-). 

In Borneo the pagan tribes regard madmen as possessed by 
some toh (spirit), while the Meianaus extend this theor;y to 
other forms of sickness. JExorcism for possession ia practised 
by all the pagan tribes, least frequently among the Kayang, 
most elaborately among the Klernantan. The different forma 
of dementia are ascribed to different devils. They aiesaidto 
be ghosts With red eyes ; the miuh devil comes from the sw'amp 
and is different from the suicide devil, both being distinct 
from the devils which cause simple lunacy (G. Hose and W. 
McDougall, Fagan Tribes of Box neo, London, 1912, ii. 28, 31, 
4(1). 

It will not ])B necessary to enter more fully into 
this side of the snhject here, on which farther 
infoniiation may he found elsewhere (see artt. 
BiseAvSB and Medicine, Shamanism). Enong:li 
has been said to indicate that, while possession is 
one of the more impoitant theories of disease, it is 
applied especially to those cases in which peculiarly 
violent or abnormal symptoms are plainly to be 
observed. 

4 . Possession and initiation. — ^The pathological 
character of those afiections which are regarded by 
primitive peoples as evidence of possession is such 
that the symptoms of the disease or weakness 
would recur at more or less frequent intervals. It 
is therefore not surprising to find that those who 
are subject to such nervous crises come to be 
rogaidea as a class apart— a class of peculiar 
sanctity. This offers in part an explanation of 
the origin and power of the medicine-man on one 
side of his functions— as healer, wonder-worker, 
and prophet. Those who have been in such close 
relation with the spirits axe expected to haVe 
special power over them and special knowledge of 
tlielr will (see J. Gr. Frazer, The Behef Inwior- 
tality, i., London, 1913, p. 15). 

The Bathonga who had been exorcized for possession after a 
peuod of probation hunself became a medicine-man and exor- 
cist (Jiinod, ii. 436 1). The Melanau woman who has been 
under the influence of the toh, when she has undergone the full 
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ceremony of exorcism, becomes a medicine- woman with full 
powers to summon the spiiits to assist her in healing^ others 
(Hose-McDougall, ii. 130). 

In both these cases the abnormal condition did not 
bring about the automatic inclusion of the subject 
in the class of medicine-men and -women. The 
further ceremonies beyond the minimum necessary 
for mere exorcism, as well as the probationary 
year in the Thonga case, suggest that, while the 
actual case of possession had indicated the fitness 
of the subject, some further process was necessary 
before lie or she was regarded as fnlly qualified. 
In this connexion it may be mentioned that in the 
secret societies, and especially in those of W. 
Africa, of which initiation is such an important 
feature,^ the spiritualistic element which is pro- 
minent in certain forms of possession appears to he 
strongly cultivated (see Hutton Webster, Pi'imitwe 
SeQ7'et ISocieties, New York, 1908, p. 174 fi’., and 
P. A. Talbot, In the Shadow of the Push, do. 1912, 
p. 40). On the other hand, the mere fact of posses- 
sion is sometimes adequate to secure recognition of 
magical powers. 

Among the Patagonians those who were seized with the fall- 
ing sickness or St, Vitus' dance were at once selected to be 
sorcerers as chosen by the demons themselves (T. Falkner, 
Description of Patagonia, Hereford, llli, p. 116). In some 
oases the power was confined to certain families ; among some 
Siberian tribes the office of shaman tended to become hereditary, 
but the supernatural gift was a necessaiy qiialitication, and the 
shamans also adopted children who appeared suitable to succeed 
them, i e. those who showed signs of an epileptic or neurotic 
tendency Notwithstanding the prevalence of arctic hysteria, 
it is probable that the qualities necessary for a successful 
shaman were not too common, as not only must he differ from 
the ordinary patient in having great control over himself 
between the fits, which occurred onlv at the ceremonies, but he 
had also to have a strong personality, tact, and knowledge to 
control those with whom he came into contact (M. A. Ozaphcka, 
Ahonginal Siberia, Oxford, 1914, p. 169 If. ; PG^, London, 1903, 
ii. 133, quoting Georgi). 

Yet, notwithstanding their selection on the 
grounds of special fitness, whether due to inherit- 
ance or as manifested in the susceptibility to 
possession, the shamans, after a call which usually 
follows an acute nervous crisis, have to undergo a 
eriod of preparation varying from tribe to tribe, 
ut which in the case of the Yakuts is a lengthy 
and elaborate ceremony of initiation. 

On the other hand, even where a predisposition 
or the actual symptoms of previous disease were 
not a condition of becoming a priest, diviner, or 
soothsayer, the novitiate often imposed conditions 
which could not fail to lead to an abnormal or 
unhealthy frame of mind. 

The probationai-y periods required from the aspirunt to the 
profession of the medicine-man among the N. American tribes 
not infrequently included long fasts and periods of solitude 
spent m the mountains, during which the novice saw visions, ' 
dreamed dreams, and entered into relation with spirits, while 
the immediate followers of the medicine-men m periodic seclu- 
sion m the woods often inflict upon themselves mutilations and 
injuries which suggest the influence of hysteria (0. Hill-Tout, 
JSritish north America, i., The Far West, Ijondon, 1907, p, 174 f.; 
MR, San Francisco, 1882-83, i. l70f., 202, 284, 777, etc.). Among 
the Chukchi, Koryak, and Gilyak, during the long periods of 
seclusion in the forests, not only did the shamans learn and 
practise their jirofessional arts— singing, dancing, ventriloquism, 
and playing the drum—but they endured hardships of cold, 
hanger, and solitude which could not but intensify their 
natural predisposition towards hysteria (CzapUcka, p. ITS f.). 

These facte appear to lend support to the view 
that possession voluntarily induced was not 
entirely imposture, as those in whom lay the 
power of acting as media would be recnixteci from 
neurotic and mentally weak members of the com- 
niitnity wdio, having a natural predisposition to 
instability, would be peeuliarly susceptible to the 
inilueneo of excitement and auto-suggestion. 

In view of the sanctity of the chief and king and 
the close connexion of these ofBces with that of 
priest and medicine-man, it is not surprising to 
iind that it is believed that the presence of the 
deity or the spirits may be made manifest in the 
person of the raler or leader of a community. 


In the Sandwich Islands the god spoke through the king 
(Ellis, toe, ciL) In Fiji the god could be approached only 
through the medium of the priest, who announced the will of 
the deity while under the influence of divine possession, but the 
offices of priest and chief were combined. If, hoi\ever, the 
chief was of high rank, it was considered derogatory to his 
dignity that he should become possessed (B. Thomson, Fijians. 
London, 1908, 169). 

5* The spirit helper. — ^As a result of the seclusion 
which forms part of the novitiate both in Siberia 
and in N. America, the shaman acquii'es a familiar 
spirit or helper which usually appears to him in 
the form of some animal. When he becomes 
possessed subsequently, it is by the intermediation 
of this helper that he comes into relation with the 
spirit world. 

In the Siberian stance, the shaman being a skilled ventrilo- 
quist, the voices of the %)irits come from all aides of the room 
as well as from the ceiling. The spirits speak with their own 
voices, unless they happen to be wolf, fox, or raven, which can 
speak m the language of man. Sometimes the shaman himself 
does not understand the language; it may be a mixture of 
Koryak, Yakut, and Yukaghir, and it may have to be ttanslated 
for the benefit of Eussianized shamans. One Tungus shaman 
having Koijak spirits, they spoke through him in that tongue. 
The Asiatic Eskimos have a spirit language analogous to that of 
the Eskimos of Alaska and Eastern N. Ameiica On the other 
hand, a Chukchi shamaness, while in a state of possession, in 
which she produced small pebbles from a larger pebble with no 
apparent change in the latter, by wringing it with her hands, 
was unable to answer questions except by signs, because, it 
was said, she had temporarily lost the knowledge of her own 
language (Czaplicka, pp 231, 233). 

^ 6. Voluntary possession. — The theory of posses- 
sion is not applied solely to those intermittent 
manifestations of abnormality to which it owes its 
origin. It could hardly be expected that those 
who are subject to attacks should not take advan- 
tage of the power given them by the feelings of awe 
I and terpr aroused by their supposed relation to 
the spirit world. But, as a crisis of their disease 
cannot he relied upon to coincide with the moment 
when their advice may be sought or their assist- 
ance invoked by the ordinary member of the com- 
munity, possession is superinduced voluntarily 
by an artificial stimulus. The fact that in the 
majority of cases possession is not a morbid state 
due to purely natural causes, but is artificially 
induced, as well as the comparative certainty and 
facility with which the state of exaltation is 
attained, has caused question to be laised as to 
the genuine character of the manifestations and 
the honesty of the performers. When the peculiar 
temperament of the performers is taken into 
account, however, there can be little doubt that, 
notwithstanding imposture in details, the seizure 
is genuine and the performer himself often believes 
to a great extent in the reality of his powers. 
Many writers concur in ascribing a peculiar cast of 
countenance to the medicine-man as distinct from 
other members of his tribe. There is often said to 
be an appearance of evasive cunning and malice, 
especially in the expression of the eyes. More 
probably it is due to a highly-strung or neurotic 
temperament (see especially writers quoted in 
Czaplicka, loe. cit,). 

Various means are employed to superinduce the 
state of possession. These are usually of such a 
character as might be expected to set up a state 
of automatism in the chief actor, and, where 
possession is not confined to the central figure, to 
stir up a sympathetic state of excitement in the 
bystanders. iJsually some form of action with a 
strong riiyfehmic appeal is a prominent feature in 
the preliminary ceremonies. 

The Vedda form of possession is preceded by a dance in which 
the shaman, while uttering invocations to file spirits, oircles 
round the offerings; the dance increases in speed until the 
seizure takes place. In one dance in which there were two 
principia performers the second joined in when the first, who 
had already become possessed, waved a cloth in front of him. 
This cloth was the vehicle hy which the spirit was supposed to 
have entered the first dancer, and presumably by the action of 
waving the doth in front of the second it was also transmitted 
to him (0. G. and B. 25. Seligtnann, p. 2S0). In Borneo tee 
Kayan medidne-women, in the course of the exorcism of the 
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evil spirit for the cure of disease, whirl round until they fall in 
a faint (Hose-McDougall, ii. 133). 

Among all the Siberian tubes the most important part of the 
shaman’s outfit is the magic drum, on which he beats at first 
softly and then louder and louder as hia excitement increases. 
The shamans of the Chukchi and the Asiatic Eskimo smg while 
beating the drum, and responses are given by an answering 
chorus consisting in the foiiner case of novices, in the latter of 
the members of the shaman’s family (Ozaplicka, p. 230 f ) The 
Samoyed shaman holds in one hand two arrows, from the points 
of which hang two hells, and in the other a mystic staff, with 
which he beats the bells rhythmically as he smgs (ib. p. 239) 
In the course of the Bathonga ceremony for exorcizing the 
spirit of possession — a ceremony which consisted chiefly of an 
orgy of noise made by drums, rattles, etc., round the subject, 
sometimes for as long a period as a fortnight— the patient com- 
poses a song, usually in Zulu, by the repetition of which subse- 
quently he can be roused or arouse himself to a state of ex- 
citation. This is hia special song and is used by him on all 
occasions when, having become a fully-fledged medicine-man, 
he exercises his powers. One peculiarity connected \vith this 
song is that it is invariably composed in Zulu or Njao, even 
thougii the subject is unacquainted with these languages. In 
Fiji the priest ajipears to set up a state of auto-hypnosis. ^ He 
takes in his hand, and gazes fixedly at, a whale’s tooth until he 
begins to tremble with a violent muscular action and to sob 
(Thonihou, p. ICO) The Yakut shaman also in the prelmimary 
performance gazes fixedly on some point in the darkened room, 
usually the fire. The peculiar effect of suggestion is indicated 
in this case by the artificial hiccough wduch the shaman keeps 
up during the early part of the performance in the complete 
silence of a darkened room before he begins to beat his drum 
(W. Sieroazewaki, quoted in Ozaplicka, p. 235). 

The aofcion of other means employed is more 
obvious. Intoxicants of various kinds are used. 

In Mangaia before giving oracles the piiests diank an intoxi- 
cating hquor (W. W. Gill, Myths and Songs from the S. Pacific, 
I^ndon, 1876, p. 75). In Bah incense was inhaled by the seer 
or he was surrounded by a band of singing men and women 
(F. A. Liefrinck, quoted m GJSS, pt. i., The Magic Art, i. 379). 

Smoke from the foliage of a sacred tree or plant 
was sometimes used. 

Among the tribes of the Hindu Kush the priestess veiled her 
head witli a cloth and inhaled smoke from the fire of the sacred 
cedar until seized with convulsions (J. Blddulph, Tribes of the 
Hindoo Koosh, Calcutta, 1880, p, 97) The priestess of Apollo 
ate and was fumigated wuth laurel, %vhile the Bacchanals ate 
ivy (Pint. Qnwst Rom 112). In Uganda tobacco was smoked 
(J- RosLoe, ‘ Furthei Notes on the Manners and Customs of the 
Baganda,’ JRA I xxxii [1902] 42) Chukchi and Tuiigus shamans 
smoked pipes containing narcotic tobacco; the Yakuts also 
smoked, sw'allowing the smoke (Ozaplicka, pp. 230, 234). In 
Madura the medium inhaled incense as she sat on a tripod 
(GRS, pt. i., The Magic Art, i. 8S4). 

A repulsive hut not uncommon method of ex- 
citation was to suck or drink the blood of a 
sacrificial victim. 

Among the Kuruvikkarans of S. India the goddess Kali 
descends on the priest after he has sucked blood from a goat 
of which the throat has been cut (E Thurston, CaUes and 
Tribes of S, India, Madras, 1909, iv. 187). In S. Celebes the 

g riest runs to put his head inside the carcass of a pig which has 
een out open. The impulsive character of this act may be 
compared with the convulsive sucking of the victim’s blood in 
the Bathonga case quoted above pt. i,, The Magic Art, i. 
882). Analogous examples are to be found in the records of 
antiquity. In Rhetra, the religious capital of the W. Slavs, the 
priest tasted the blood of the victim in order to prophesy better 
(P. jr. Mone, Gesah. des Heidenthxnns, Leipzig, 1822, p. 188). The 
heathen of Harran, although holding blood unclean and the 
food of demons, drank it in ordei to enter into communion with 
them. In ancient Greece drinking bulls’ blood was both a test 
of the chastity of the priestess and, in Argos, at ^gira in 
Aohaia, a preliminary to the descent of the priestess into the 
cave from which she prophesied (GriS®, pt. x., The Magic Art, i. 
881 f.) In S. India self-mutilation was part of the rite. The 
devil-dancer cuts and lacerates his flesh with a huge whip till 
the blood flows, presses a torch to his breast, drinks hloodfrom 
hia own wounds and then from the throat of the sacrificial 
victim (B. Caldwell, *On Demonolatry in S. India,’ JASB i. 
[1832] 101 ff.). 

7, Objects to be attained by possession.— (<») 
Oracl&s, divination, and — It follows from 
the primitive interpretation of this abnormal state 
of exaltation as one of possession by a spirit or by 
a deity that anything said hy the subject while in 
this state should be regarded as the utterance of 
the spirit itself. A condition of the success of an 
attempt to exorcize the possessing spirit is that it 
should be compelled to aeclare through the mouth 
of the victim either its name, thus giving the 
operator power over it in accordance with a gener- 
ally recognized rule of magical practice, or its 


desires (usually a request for offerings), knowledge 
of which makes it possible for it to he expelled by 
propitiation. It requires only a slight extension 
of the argument that these sayings are an expres- 
sion of the will of the gods to transform them into 
a channel for the revelation of the future. There 
is abundant evidence in the recorded instances of 
possession to show that this is not merely an 
a priori view, but is in accordance with the facts, 
and, even when the state of possession may have 
been induced primarily with another object in 
view, advantage has been taken to obtain know- 
ledge of the future through the possessed person. 

In the Sandwich Islands it was behaved that, when the priest 
had reached the height of his frenzy, he revealed the wdl of the 
gods. But it was also held that the god did not leave him 
immediately after his recovery, but continued to possess him 
for two or three days longer. During this time, when he wore 
a cloth of a peculiar kind in order to mark his abnormal 
condition, all his acta were regarded as those of the god, and 
the greatest attention was paid to his expressions and his whole 
deportment (Ellis, i. 372-376) 

When it is believed that these manifestations of 
the deity ox of spirits are not such involuntary 
seizures as may occur at any time or to any person, 
but are subject to what to the savage mmd must 
appear to be certain rules or natural laws, in that 
they can he superinduced by magical formulas or 
magical acts, or in virtue of magical powers inherent 
in certain individuals, the custom arises of perfonn- 
ing these actions or resorting to these individuals 
whenever it is desired to obtain knowledge of the 
future. Those who are subject to possession hy 
entering voluntarily into the state of exaltation at 
the request of their consultants attain the position 
of oracles. Analogies more or less close to the 



The germ of the prophetic character of possession is to be 
seen in the Vedda dance in honour of the nae yaku, when the 
direction in which game will be found is indicated by the 
direcrion in which the pot of rice falls after it has been set 
spinning by the shaman as his last act before he ends his per- 
formance. In another dance the shaman splits a coco -nut with 
an aude (ceremonial arrow); if a clean break is^ made, the 
animal to be shot will be a female, but, if the edge is jagged, it 
will be a male (0. G. and B. Z. Seligmann, pp 221, 223), In 
Ball it was held that, when the p&fmas had been taken to the 
temple and had been raised to a proper pitch of excitement by 
the incense and the singing of groups of men and women who 
surrounded him, his soul left his body, which was then at the 
disposal of the deity. He was regarded as a god and as such 
gave answers to all questions (F. A. Liefrinck, quoted in 
pt. 1 ., The Magic Art, 379). 

The belief that the subject spoke no longer with 
his own voice but with that of the god is supported 
by peculiarities of diction and intonation.^ The 
utterance may be intermittent or the quality of 
the voice may be changed. 

The Patagonian shaman, when he has worked himself into a 
frenzy by drumming and rattling, speaks in a low mournful 
voice (Falkner, loe. ctt.) In the Sandwich Islands the god gives 
utterance through the priest to shrill cries and sounds violent 
and indistinct; (Ellis, pp. 352, S7S). In Guinea the fetish woman 
snorte and gasps and her responses are given m a shrill whistl- 
ing voice (Komer, Guinea, p. 57, quoted in PC^, p 134 f.). As 
already mentioned, the Siberian shaman, by his skill in ventnlo- 
qmsra, was able to convince his audience of the presence of his 
spirit or spirits bv the cries, appropriate to their supposed 
animal form, which they uttered. In the case of those animals 
which spoke with the human voice their utterance was distin- 
guished by a peculiar timbre (Ozaplicka, p, 231). 

(b) Propitiation . — These abnormal manifestations 
may also be evoked in order to propitiate spiritual 
powers or to enter into conimunioa with, those 
powei's; or they may even become an act of 
worship. 

This aspect of the belief is very apparent in the pantomime 
j dances of the Veddas, which form the most important element in 
their ritual and of which the essential object is that the shaman, 
the central figure, should become possessed by the spirits invoked. 
The end to be attained is the material success of the tribe, 
especially success in the matter of food supply, by propitiating 
the spirits of the recently dead and those spiiits who are ^eci- 
ally concerned with hunting, the gathering of honey, and the 
like These dances are of the greatost interest ; their details 
throw much light on similar dances elsewhere and on the belief 
in, possession generally. The details of the ceremony, and 
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especially the eating of the offerings aftei its termination by all 
present, point to an attempt thoroughly to unite the spirit m 
a community of membership with the group and thus to secure 
the exercise of his power to its advantage, the shaman being 
both the convener and the vehicle of matenalmation. The 
dances take place around offerings to the yahu (spirits of the 
dead). The shaman, while dancing and uttering an invocation 
aummomng the spirits, is seized by the yaka invoked It is 
interesting to note that the spirit cannot enter directly into the 
shaman, but only by some vehicle, an aude, sword, cloth, or 
other object held in his hand,l or the leaves of a bower of 
branches usually erected near by. The bower is beaten and 
stripped when the dance is over in order that the spirits may 
not linger in the neighbourhood longer than is thought desirable 
When the spirit enters the shaman, his first act is to approve 
the offering ; this is signified by the shaman bending over the 
bowl in winch it is contained and then springing away It is 
expected that the spint will grant them what they desire out of 
gratitude. The pantomime dance then begins ; the movement 
usually leads up to some critical action, after which the shaman 
collapses Thi s critical act in a dance devoted to Kande Wauni^^a, 
ahuntinghero, of which theobjecb is to secure success m hunting, 
18 the shooting of the sarnbar deer by the medicine- man. Another 
dance, in which J3anibura Yaka is invoked for success in getting 
yams and pigs, staple foods, involves thiee sejiarate possessions 
of the chief perfoinier, one of each of the peisonages mentioned 
as helping Bambura to kill the boar In the hunting stmy repre- 
sented by the action of the dance In each of the dances the 
spina invoked to take possession of the dancers and accept the 
offerings is appropriate to the end desired, Kande Wauniya for 
success in hunting, Bambura Yaka for pigs and yams, Fata 
Yaka m childbirth, Dola Yaka for success in collecting rock 
honey, Bahu Yaku in collecting the honey and in illness. One 
of the chief dances is that in honour of the nae yahu, the 
recently dead. Some of the dances, m addition to being in- 
tended to secure success in the future, are thanksgivings for 
past favours (O. G. and B. Z Sehgmann, p 209 ff ) 

Possession also forms an element m Malay dances, which, 
although now a form of amusement, retain some traces of a 
religious origin. The dance is preceded by an invocation and 
offering to the spiiit of dancing, during which it is usual for 
the performer to he down, but in the ‘ monkey -dance,’ which is 
performed by a girl of about ten years of age, she lies m a 
swinging ciadle, is rocked until she is dizzy, and is fed with sail 
and areca-nuG At the end of the invocation the spiiit is 
supposed to have taken possession of the dancer. Sometimes 
the dancer in the monkey-dance is said to perform extraordinai y 
feats of climbing while under the spirit’s influence. The child 
is called l»y name when it is time for her to recover or, if that 
fails, she is bathed with coco-nut milk. At the end of the dances 
an invocation escorts the spirit home. In the * spit-dance ’ the 
dancer holds two iron spits in his hand w’hich at a certain point 
in the dance he drives into hia arms, where they hang (Skeat, 
pp, 463- iG7) 2 

(c) Th& treatment of disease . — As has been .stated 
above, the primitive theory of disease, in one of its 
foriiiH, attribute.s it to the influence of spiiits. 
This being the ca&e, it is tlioiigJifc that its cine may 
be effected by entering into relation with the spirits 
and ascertaining their will. Frequently desire to 
obtain a knovvieflge of the fiitnre is merely 
secondary. The function of the vSiherian shamaii- 
istic rites of possession was primarily to remove 
disease,* only when tliis was aKsotnplished did the 
sliaman at times turn to jiropliecy. Among the 
Yakuts the gift of prophecy, ho u ever, was retained 
for some time after the cebsation of the rites 
(Czaplicka, p. 2^7), 

An mstrnctive instance in which the relation of possession to 
both propitiation and cure of disease is illiistnited is to be 
found m the tori cult of the Haiisas of Kigmm and Tunis. 
The bori are spirits, some of Muban*madan origin, some purely 
pagan, who are regarded as the cause of the v arioiis dKeases 
Each spirit is known by name, is Tesi>onHihle for a parlunilar 
disease, and is suminoned to the accompaniment of urunnaing 
and the burning of incense by his or ner sjHJCial song. The 

3 It is stated that (jarved bamboos and arrows to be tiseii for 
a similar pnipose were found in the hut of a *Sakai medicine- 
man (W, W. Skeat and C, U. iragden, Payau of the Malay 
Peninsula, London, IfiOfi, ii. In a Sinhalese devil'dance 

at Qonagalla, however, while a .sword brought the dancer m 
rapport with the spirits, an arrow was used to prevent pos- 
session by a dangerous spirit (B Z, Rcligmarm, ‘A Pwil 
Ceremony of the Peasant SlnhaIeBe,’»/ifA/ xxxviii. 372). 

2 Insensibility to pain or hn ulnoralnHty is a mark of divine 
pos'^ewion. In Bali, when the divinity had seized the posaesaod 
person, lus bcxly became immaterial and thereb->ro Invulnerable, 
and in the dance wUb swords or pikes which followed no 
weapon coulil hurt him. The S. Indian devil-dancer cut and i 
lacerated his flesh until the blood flowed. The Siberian shaman 
apparently stabbed himself in the bmiy with a knife in the course 
uf the riteM practised among the Kamchadal Eskimos, Chukchi, 
Jtikaghir, and some other of the Siberian tribes, but dose 
consider this an effect of sleight of hand, at mcHife a 
srrateh being responsible for the blood shown (Oipsplioka, p. 2$3}. 


dancers, both male and female, are * mounted ’ by the spirits m 
the great ceremonial dances when offeiings are made In 
addition to these propitiation ceremonies which avert the 
attacks of disease, the medium may be called into consultation 
in case of an actual illness to make the offerings to appease the 
offended spirit, or for pm poses of divination (A. J. N. Tre- 
mearne, The Ban of the Bon, London, n.d. [1914], pp. 243 ff., 
280 ff.) 

In S. India and Ceylon in the course of the devil-dances the 
performers by becoming possessed enter into relation wnth the 
demons who are responsible for cases of illness. It may be 
noted, however, that lu some cases the aim of the performer is 
to avoid possession by the spirit responsible for the disease, 
especially if the spirit be very powerful. In the Gonagalla cere- 
mony, at the stage when the Biii Yaka was invoked, a cock was 
substituted for the dancer as the subject for possession owing 
to the great malignity of this spirit (B. Z. Seligmami, JRAI 
xxxviii. 374). 

In such dances as these the object of the dancer 
is to cux’e or to avert disease by appeasing or pro- 
pitiating the spirits responsible, and in these cases 
possession is only one of the means, though it may 
be the most important, by which the goodwill of 
the spirits is secured and made manifest. 

In Cambodia in the time of an epidemic the villagers wifi 
seek a man whom they consider suitable, take him to the 
temple, and then, when he is possessed by the god, ask him to 
ward off the plague from their village (J. Moura, Le Royaume 
de Camhodge, Pans, 1883, 1 . 177). 

But, while in this case and in other cases — e.g., 
the hori quoted above — spiiitual causation is recog- 
nized, the exact relation of the spirit to the patient 
is not clearly expressed. When, however, disease 
is regarded as due to an indwelling spirit, the 
obvious aim of the exorcist is to diive out the 
possessing influence. Such is the case in the 
Thonga form of possession, when the object of the 
exorcist is to master the .spirit by learning its name 
and thus acquiring power to diive it away. It is 
possible to trace the development of the idea of the 
relation of possession and disease through various 
stages. The exorcist as among the Batlionga, 
Zulus, Kayans, and many other peoples, some 
already mentioned, is usuaily one who has himself 
or herself suilered from possession, and therefore 
may be supposed to stand in a peculiar relation to 
the spirits. Even when disease is attributed to a 
material cause, a pebble or bone introduced by 
magical means into the body, the assistance of the 
deity may be invoked through his agent. 

In Pof'O m Central Celebes, w'hen the pnesstess is consulted 
in a case of disease, she becomes possessed and iL is the god 
who bjicaks through her mouth, and through her hands diavvs 
the evil from the paGieut pt. i., The Magw Art, i, 379 f., 
quoting A. 0 Kriiijt). 

The intervention may be less direct and the god 
or .spirit may do nothing more than indicate the 
measures propitiatoiy or therapeutic that will 
relieve the jiatient, as among the Akikiiyu (Rout- 
ledge, p. 241). On the other hand, a logical 
development is to summon a stronger spirit to 
possess the exorcist and drive out the malignant 
.spirit. 

Tills is the object of the elaborate rite of the Melanaus of 
Borneo. If a w'oman who is posses-vcil goes through the com- 
plete rite of exorcism know n as bayoK, she herself becomes an 
exorcist and can cast out de\i!s from others. This rite is 
divided into three parts, extending with mtervala over eleven 
ini’ hts ; the first part is to satisfy the people, the second part 
to appease the spirits, and the third secures the patient’s 
acre p lance as an exorcist. The bay ok sadong ceremony is 
undertaken when fowls and eggs have been offered without 
effect to good spirits. It taken place in a room which is 
elaborately decorated and on the floor of which coloured rice in 
the shape of crocoddes, popcorn, maize, tolmcco, etc., have been 
scattered as an offering. The object of the ceiemony is to 
summon the evil spirits to take possession of the medlctne- 
womcn , tiiree or four of whom are present. In the course of the 
ceremony the patient is brought to the centre of the room and 
is whirled round in a sealed cone of shavings until she has been 
work ed up into a frenzy. The medicine-women theniselv es whirl 
round until they fall in a faint. The native explanation of the 
ceremony is that it serves as a summons to the spirits, who 
keep on coming until one sufficiently strong to deal with the 
case arrives. This one then takes possession of the chief 
medicine-woman, and in her person eats the rice and other 
offerings which have been prepared. The spirit in her then 
cailB out the evil spirit from the patient. Sometimes a rattan 
swing is provided for the patient and chief medicine-woman, 
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while near at hand is a stand for the evil spirit (Hose-McDougall, 
pp. 28, 31, 48, 130 if ) 

The Sahai and Jakun, when they have built their little 
shelters, place the patient inside and then call upon the spirits 
to descend on themselves The Blandas summon the spirits of 
elephants and monkeys (Skeat-Blagden, ii. 252, 295), while the 
Malay ^awa7ig, in dealing with a serious case of illness after 
possession by the tigei'-sjurit, when he imitates the actions and 
voice of that animal in nim ement, m eating, and in licking the 
body of the patient, engages in a hand-to-hand conflict with 
the malignant spirit and stabs it after it has taken refuge m 
jars of water or other receptacles placed for the purpose (Skeat, 
pp. 430-444). 

8. Possession of animals and inanimate objects. 
— Finally it may be noted that possession is not 
confined to human beings. 

The Todas believe that gods sometimes possess their buffaloes 
(W. H. B. Elvers, The Todas, London, 1900, p 451). This 
may be compared with the belief that disease may be trans- 
ferred to cattle. When the cattle of the Bahima suffer from an 
epidemic, it is the custom to aecme by means of a ceremony 
the tiansfer of the disease to one member of the herd 
which IS then driven out for sacrifice as scapegoat (J. Roscoe, 
* The Bahima : a Oow Tribe of Etikole in the Uganda l^rotec- 
torate,' JRAI xxxvii. (1907] 111). The Yakut shaman some- 
times fiightens away disease, dm mg it off by spitting and 
blowing, bub sometimes it is trausfeired to cattle, which are 
then sacrificed. The dance which forms part of the ceremony 
is said to be symbolical of their journey to the sky, and in 
olden days, it is said, theie were shamans who themselves 
ascended to the heavens (Sieroszewski, in Czaplicka, p 237 f .) 

Among the Malays, in a species of spiritualistic performance, 
after invocation and offerings, spirits are made to take posses- 
sion of inanimate objects such as palm-blossoms or a fish-trap, 
and make them go through the motions of a dance. A parallel 
may be found in the spiritualistic performances of the shaman 
of the Reindeer Chukchi. Their spirits are said to be very mis- 
chievous. Invisible hands turn everything in the tents upside 
down and throw different objects about. Should the specta- 
tors try to touch the spirit, they resent it and may kill the 
shaman by stabbing him or breaking his head (Ozaplioka, 
p. 232). 

Literatubb.— This is sufficiently quoted throughout. 

E. N. Fallaize. 

POSSESSION (Greek and Eoman).— The con- 
ception of divine possession— the incarnation of a 
god in human form — prevailed extensively in the 
earlier stages of religious history. It may be 
that, as evidenced by Bie practices of Australian 
savages, this consciousness in states of excitement 
of an internal but overmastering force is felt with- 
out relation to a personal god (J. E. Harrison, 
Themis, Cambridge, 1912, p. 65); but such con- 
siderations are inapplicable to the Greeks of the 
historical age. When the body of the priest or 
celebrant passed for a time into the possession of 
the god, all his acts and words were not merely 
m-ompted by but proceeded from the god himself. 
The devotee identified himself with the god and 
affected to exercise the divine functions. Illus- 
trations may be drawn from the professions of 
savage medicine-men, such as the wakan men of 
the Dakotas or the Maori tohungas (A. Lang, 
Myth, Mtual, and Beligion, i. 1121). The best 
of the Greek instances is the giving of the name 
Bacchus to those who participated as worshippers 
in the orgiastic cult of Dionysus (schol. Anstoph. 
Eg, 408) ; and the impersonations of the Guretes, 
wlio took part in the Cretan mysteries of Zagreus 
(Eur. frag. 472), were similar to those enacted by 
the enthusiastic followers of the god at Eleusis or 
Delphi, The ultimate explanation of these pheno- 
mena — ^whether the collective emotion of the group 
meeting together for the performance of mimetic 
rites, when projected and externalized, led to the 
conception of a personalized god (J. E. Harrison, 
p. 46), or whether, again, the religion of Dionysus 
was entirely developed from the worship of a god 
of vegetation pt. v., Spirits of the Corn and 
of the Wild, London, 1912, i. Iff.)— cannot he dis- 
cussed here. It is sufficient to observe that in all 
cults where the god enters into the worshipper the 
worshipper regularly assumes the name of the god. 
The famous line, to which Plato alludes {Bhmdo, 
69 D)— * Many are the thyrsus-hearers, hut few are 
the inspired (Bacchi)" — ^may he ascribed to the 


theological movement of the 6th cent. B.C., which 
laid inci eased stress on the mystical value of the 
communion of the celebrant with the god (C. A. 
Lobeck, Aglaophamus, Konigsberg, 1829, p. 813 j 
T. Gompeiz, Greek Thinkers, Eng. tr., London, 
1901, 1 , 132). Less familiar instances are Sabi and 
Saba3, names given to the inspired worshippeis of 
Sabazius (H. Usener, Gbtternmnen, Bonn, 1896, 
p. 44), Bassarse and Bassarides applied to the 
Mmnads (Athenjeus, 198 E; Nonnus, Dionys, 14. 
395), Cyhebi, the designation of the eniapt votaries 
of the Great Mother (Phot. s,v, KiJ^iy/Sos), Hermse, 
the boy attendants at the oracle of Trophonius 
(Pans. ix. 39. 7), and Meiissae, the bee-priestesses 
of Demeter and other deities (A. B. Cook, in JHS 
XV. [1895] 14 f.; Frazer, viil. xiii. 1). With 

the last we cannot fail to compare the Thriae, the 
prophetic bee-goddesses mentioned below% and the 
dove-priestesses (Peleiades) at Dodona (B. C. Jebb, 
Soph, Track,, Cambridge, 1892, p. 202 if.). The 
identity of the Peleiades is obscme, but it has re- 
cently been suggested with some plausibility that 
the name was given to a class of magicians who, 
by intimate association with the birds, had learnt 
to understand their language, and, as the birds* 
interpreters, wore a kind of ffird-dress when giving 
respon.se to their questioners (W. B. Halliday, 
Greek Divination, p. 265 ff*.). The external asso- 
ciation displayed in^ this mimicry may be com- 
pared wuth the wearing of hoi ns by the Thracian 
Mtmiads {MLfjLdKkSves) in order to identify them- 
selves with the bull-god Dionysus (soiioL Dycophr, 
1237). These impersonations are not always or 
even usually to be classed as merely deliberate im- 

ostures. The visionary who is conscious of the 

ivine possession yields to the emotional impulses 
stirred m his responsive nature by the whirling 
dance, the wild music of the flutes, and the in- 
toxication of the midnight hour. And it would 
not be difficult to adduce modern parallels for the 
hallucinations of the Bacchants, when they saw 
the earth flowing with milk, wine, and honey, and 
inhaled the fragi’ance of Syrian unguents (Piab. 
Ion, 634 A; Eur. Batch, 141 tf.), or for their in- 
sensibility to the attack of fire and sword (Eur. 
Bacch. 747 ; Ov. Trist. IV. i. 41 f.). 

The condition of the inspired devotee is described 
as a divine seizure (/cdroxos, ^edXTjTrros) ; and the 
original sense of the w'ord ‘ enthusiasm ’ (cf. 
ipOedteiv) is derived from the md\velling faculty 
which evokes the display of superhuman power. 
Corresponding to the entrance into the devotee 
of an overmastering force was the release of the 
soul from its corporeal subjection (^Karaa-is, our 
* ecstasjr ’ ; cf. Plat. Ion, 634 B). This temporary 
expropriation is defined as a brief madness (Galen, 
xix. 462), which is not to be understood as an irre- 
sponsible unsteadiness, but rather as the complete 
occupation of the mental faculties by a sacred 
eneigy (Prod, in Plato, Bep, 69. 19). A descrip- 
tion of the outward effects of inspiration is given 
by V ergil in connexion with the visit of iEneas tc 
the Cumaean Sibyl : 

* Even as she spoke neither her features nor her complexion 
remained the same, nor was her hair confined within its biaid ; 
her bosom heaved, and her wild heart was swollen with frensy ; 
her stature was larger to the sight, her voice no longer human * 
BO soon was she inspired by the breath of the god as it came 
ever nearer. ... At length, no louger submitting herself to 
Phoebus, the prophetess rages furiou^y in her cavern, if so be 
she may succeed m flinging off the mighty god from her boaom. 
All the more he plies her frenzied mouth, subduing her wild 
heart, and fashions her to his will by constraint ' (ASn. vi, 46 ff., 
77ff.). 

Even more explicitly Lucan (v. 161 If.) describes 
the vapour from the chasm inspiring the Pythia, 
and the god forcing his way throiigli the whole of 
her frame, and compelling her nature to yield to 
hia exclusive guidance. Then he passes to an 
account of her distraction, as she shakes the 
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rfacred garlands from her head, and overturns the 
holy vessels of the temple in feverish elforts to 
escape from the wrath of the god. 

The notion that the entrance of the divine 
afflatus swells the physical frame of the seer 
recurs in Ov. Fast, vi. 537 ff , where Ino consults 
Carmentis, the prophetic mother of Evander ; and 
the reluctance of the seer to yield to the over- 
powering strength of the god is illustrated hy 
Cassandra’s cry ; 

‘ Again the fearful pangs of true prophetic vision stir my soul, 
and whirl me with their dizzy prelude ’ (-dSsch. Ag. 1214 f.). 

Those who would avail themselves of the prophet’s 
insight must encounter his natural tendency to 
resist hy banding him fast when they have caught 
him (A. Lang, Making of Religion, p, 142)— a pro- 
ceeding which receives illustration from the story 
of Proteus (Horn Od, iv. 415 ff. ; Veig. Georg, iv. 
395 ff.). It has been observed that a divine pos- 
session produces the appearance of madness ; and, 
while especially characteristic of the diviner (cf. 
Eur. Bacch. 298), the signs of madness are wont to 
accompany every ecstatic impulse, as when Hector 
with foaming mouth and flashing eyes rushes upon 
the Greek ships, and savage Ares entering into him 
fills every sinew with increased might (Horn. II, 
XV. 605, xvii. 210 f. ). For inspiration may be put 
in operation by the agency of various deities, more 
articularly of those whose individuality was less 
rmly maiked or whose worship was infected with 
Oriental or at least foreign influences. To the 
latter class, besides the instances already men- 
tioned, may be assigned the inspiration of Hecate 
and Cybele (Eur. Hipp. 142 ff.). The former, who 
belong to an earlier and indigenous stratum of 
thought, include Pan (Poll. i. 19), the Nymphs 
{vviiipd'KfiTrTQ^), and the Muses {!J,ovor6\ii)7rTO$), The 
Muses iq.v,) are merely a subdivision of the 
Nymphs {FMG L 36) ; and the Nymphs them- 
selves, of whom the Sphragitides of Cithseron may 
be cited as typical (Pans. ix. iii. 9 ; Pint. Aristid. 
11), were gradually forced to yield the sanctities 
of their sliiines to the superior majesty of the 
Olympians. Plutarch (Amat. 16, p. 768 E) includes 
various kinds of inspiration {MTrvoia.) which over- 
turns the reason under the generic term ‘ enthusi- 
asm.’ Besides the inspiration of the diviner by 
Apollo, he names the Bacchic frenzy of Dionysus, 
with which he couples the orgiastic ecstasies of 
Cybele and Pan, the poets’ frenzy inspired by the 
Muses, the warlike frenzy of Ares, and what he 
calls the fiercest and most fiery of all, the frenzy 
of love. It must be remembered that Plutarch was 
writing as a philosopher and man of letters ; for 
in popular estimation the inspiration of the seer 
was essentially distinct from the rest. Although 
Apollo had no monopoly of divination, the pre- 
siding functionaries of the leading oracles, such as 
the Pythia at Delphi and the Sibyl of Erythrse, 
passed increasingly into his service. Among the 
exceptions may be mentioned Erato, prophetess of 
Pan at Ly cosura in Arcadia (Pans. viii. xxxvii. 
and the ministers who piophesied at the temple of 
Artemis Sarpedonia in CJilicia (Strabo, p. 676). 

The entrance into the ecstatic condition was not 
effected without the co-operation of the seer him- i 
self, and various methods were adopted to bring 
him into communion with the god. The cirinking 
of wine, supposed to contain the vital essence of 
the §od, was practised by the priests at the shriue 
of Dionysus among the Thracian Ligyrsei (Macroh. 
r. xviii. 1). The oracle of the Clarian Apollo at 
Colophon was served by a priest drawn from a 
particular class, who, aithougn utterly ignorant of 
letters, was able, after driiucing the water of a 
secret spring, to give utterance to oracles com- 
posed in formal verse (Tao. Ann, it 54). A similar 
potency was ascribed to the waters of the Delphian 


Cassotis (Pans. X. xxiv. 7) and of the sacred well 
at Hysise in Boeotia {ib, ix. ii. 1). The mystical 
power of the water might he manifested otherwise, 
as at the oracle of Apollo Thyrxeus near Cyanese 
in Lycia, where the spring showed to any one look- 
ing into it whatever he wished to see {ib, Vll. xxi. 
13). The priestess of Apollo Diradiotes at Argos 
became inspired hy drinking the blood of a lamb 
which had been sacrificed (^5. ll. xxiv. 1), and 
Pliny records that, as a preliminary to the exercise 
of her prophetic power, the priestess of Earth at 
.^gira in Achaia was accustomed to drink the 
blood of a hull {HN xxviii. 147). The crudity of 
the conception that the eating of the flesh of a 
prophetic animal imparts the prophetic faculty by 
way of corporeal assimilation is illustrated by the 
remarkable statement of Porphyry {de Abst, ii. 48) 
that those who wish to become possessed of a pro- 
phetic spirit swallow the most effective parts of 
similarly endowed animals, such as the hearts of 
crows, moles, and hawks. The temple of Apollo 
at Delphi occupied the site of an old Earth-oracle, 
which was placed over a deep chasm with a narrow 
outlet, Here the Pythia, seated on a tripod above 
the outlet, received the mephitic vapours which 
rose fiom the hollow, and was thereby inspired to 
the utterance of the answers appropriate to the 
needs of the inquirers (Strabo, p. 419 ; Cic. de 
Divin, i, 79 j Pliny, UN ii. 206). Herodotus 
relates (vii. Ill) that at a Thracian oracle of 
Dionysus belonging to the Satras, and situated 
among the loftiest peaks, a priestess of the re- 
ligious order of the Bessi pronounced the oracles 
in the same manner as the Pythia, i.e. in a condi- 
tion of ecstatic rapture — ^but how induced he does 
not explain. However the result was attained, at 
Delphi the supremacy of Apollo was acknowledged 
by his priestess, when, before entering upon her 
duties, she chewed laurel - leaves (Lucian, Bis 
Accus. 1) or was fumigated with their smoke (Pint. 
Fgth. Or, 6, p. 397 A). Similarly, the Bacchic 
frenzy was believed to be imparted by the ivy 
which the Bacchanals ate (Pint. Qiimst, Rom, 112, 
p. 291 A). The Thrim of Mt. Parnassus were con- 
ceived either as actually having the form of bees 
or as winged females with a bee’s body from the 
waist j in either case they were fabled as willing 
to utter true prophecy when they had fed on fresh 
honey and were inspired by its intoxicating mad- 
ness {Horn, hymn Herm, 561 f. ; with Allen and 
Sikes’s [London, 1904] Appendix, p. 313). Some- 
times inspii’ation -was conferred as the result of a 
sexual union ; Numa exercised prophetic power in 
his capacity as the husband of Egeria (Pint. Num, 
8) j and Apollo was said to have espoused not only 
Cassandra, but also the Sibyl Heroxfliile (Paus. 
X. xii, 2) and the priestess at Patara in Lycia 
(Herod, i. 182). 

Whether Theoclymenus in the Odyssey (xx. 350} 
is described as under the influence of inspiration 
has been disputed j but Caleb as and Helenus apeak 
the words that Apollo puts into their mouth {11, i. 
385, vii. 53), and the story of Cassandra is a clear 
proof that the phenomenon was familiar to the 
writers of the Cyclic epics. From an early date the 
constitution of Lycurgus was believed to have been 
inspired from heaven, whether Lycurgus himself 
was the direct medium for conveying the divine 
message (Plato, Legg, 691 E), or was formally com- 
missioned by the rythian oracle (Herod, i, 65), 
The sayings of inspired prophets began to be 
collected perhaps first during the progress of the 
religious movement of the 6tli cent, to which 
reference has already been made. The prophet 
Amphilytus encouraged Pisistratus with an oracle 
immediately before his victory at Pallene (Herod, 
i. 62), and Onomacritus, the founder of the Orphic 
community at Athens, who lived at the court of 
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the tyrant, was charged with the preparation of a 
collection of the oracles attributed to Musceus, and 
was subsequentljr banished for interpolating it with 
his own compositions [ih, vii. 6). Besides the oracles 
of Musseus the most notorious were those assigned 
to Bakis—originally the generic term for a seer, 
whence a fictitious personality was develoj^ed. 
Collections of oracles were not merely preserved 
among the state records, but circulated freely 
among the public without any official endorse- 
ment. In fact, the calling of an oracle-monger 
tended to grow into a profession, which traded on 
the credulity and superstition of the masses j and 
the extent of the evil may be measured by the 
violence with which Diopeitlies and others of the 
same class are denounced by Aristophanes 
1085, etc. }. Another impostor of the same period 
was Ein*ycles the ventidloquist, who claimed to be 
inspired by an indwelling demon (see Demons 
AND Spirits [Greek]). In later ages the lielief in 
demons, fostered even among cultivated circles by 
the adherence to it of the Stoic philosophy, kept 
alive also the notion that the divine power could 
inform and stimulate the human seer. When 
pressed to account for the failure of the Pythian 
oracle to maintain its former reputation, Cliry- 
sippus (ii. 1215 [Arn.]) was content to explain that 
the peculiar virtue of the locality, which imparted 
her inspiration to the priestess by means of the 
exhalations rising from the ground, had decayed 
through lapse of time. The Stoic theories of the 
universal immanence of the divine Tryev^a^ and of 
the harmonious co-ordination of every part of the 
world (ii. 546 [Arn.]), seemed to give a scientific 
sanction to the popular belief in the inspiration of 
the professional diviners (ii. 1211 [Arn.]). 

A position of special eminence was accorded to 
the Sibyl, whose earliest mention is to be found in 
Heraclitus : 

‘ The Sibyl with raving voice speaks words that have no part 
in iatighter or in rich apparel or in unguents. Y et she prevails ; 
for it is the god who drives her ^ (frag. 92, in H. Dieia, Fmg> 
Tnente der Vorsokratiker, i.s 94:X 

The name is believed to be of Semitic ormn, and 
to bear the meaning ‘ seized by the god * (Gruppe, 
Gr, Myth. p. 927). It will be observed that in 
Heraclitus, as in Aristophanes (Paa?, 1095) and 
Plato {Pkcedr. 244 B), there is no mention of more 
than one Sibyl ; and there is very little doubt that 
her original home — i.e. from the Greek point of 
view — was at Erythrm on the west coast of Asia 
Minor (Paus. X. xii. 7). In the later authorities 
several Sibyls are mentioned, so that the name, 
once introcfuced, seems to have spread over the 
Greek world (cf. Livy, i. 7). One of the most 
famous was the Sibyl of Gumge introduced by 
Vergil into the narrative of JBn. vi,, and it was 
she who, according to the legend, brought the 
Sibylline books to King Tarquin. 

The idea of possession may be traced also in the 
ritual of the dream-oracle. The dream itself was 
a divine message sent to the sleeper in concrete 
form (Horn. Od. iv. 796 ff.), and clear evidence is 
wanting that it was commonly regarded as the 
worldng of a demonic being within the body of the 
sleeper himself. On the contrary, it is the normal 
belief of savages that the soul of the sleeper passes 
out of his body during sleep {GB% pt. li., Taboo 
and the Perils of the Soul, London, 1911, p. 36ff.) j 
and there are some indications that a similar view 
was adopted by the Greeks (Cio. de Divin, i. 30, 
etc. ). ISTevertheless, the custom whereby inquirers 
were wont to spread beneath them the skin of the 
sacrificial victim before seeking sleep in the temple 
— a custom which is well attested for the shnne 
of AmpMaraus in Attica, and for other places 
(Prazer, on Paus. l. xxxiv, 5)— shows that the 
revelation of the dream required for its transmis- 
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sion the establishment of a special relation be- 
tween the worshipper and the god. It has also 
been suggested that the sleeping on the bare earth 
attested for ordinary persons (Lucian, Necyom. 7), 
as well as for the Selli of Dodona (Horn. It. xvi. 
235), was intended to assist the entrance into the 
body of the sleeper of the chthonie influences 
coming from below. Sometimes the inquirer is 
nob brought directly into contact with the sacred 
influence, hut receives his message from the lips of 
a priestly intermediary, whose functions are similar 
to those of the medium in modern spiritualism. 
At the temple of Dionysus at Ampliiclea in Phooife 
the god was said to announce cures for sickness 
in dreams, nob directly, but using the priest as 
his insiiired mouth-piece (Pans. X. xxxiii. 11). 
Further, inscriptional evidence seems to prove the 
existence of a class of inspired persons (/cdroxoi), 
who superintended the incubation- rites at various 
dream-oracles in Egypt and Syria (Giuppe, p. 928). 

The Greek poets always spoke of themselves and 
of other singers as inspired (&e?os daddy [cf. Horn. 
Od. iv. 17 ; Pind. frag. 150 ; Bacchyl. viii. 3]). 
This was not so much a metaphor as a sundval, 
since the origin of the conception is to be referred 
to a primitive era in which the functions of poet 
and seer were not yet differentiated. The early 
medicine-man, like Apollo himseff, was at once 
prophet, poet, doctor, diviner, and wizard ; bnt the 
gradual emergence of the various arts and sciences 
continually stripped him of his attributes (Halli- 
day, pp. 57, 75), Hence, even in the earliest of our 
literary records, poetry and divination appear as 
distinct arts; and in the 5th cent, the sense of 
their original connexion had so entirely disappeared 
that it was almost a paradox for Democritus to 
declare that no good poetry was possible without a 
mental ardour and inspiration akin to madness 
(frags, 17, 18 [Diels]), Similarly, the Platonic 
Socrates asserted that poets compose their songs 
not by virtue of any wisdom or skill, but owing to 
a kind of natural inspiration, like that of seers 
and prophets (Ajpol. 22 C, Ion, 533 E). Inspiration 
had come to be a general notion covering many 
different kinds of activity which seemed to spring 
from some transcendent or pre-eminent ability. 
It was in accordance with this habit of thought 
that Pindar, emphasizing his preference for inborn 
over acquired characteristics, spoke of all wisdom 
as inspired (OL ix. 28, xi. 10). Since it was the 
characteristic of seers, as being merely the mouth- 
pieces of the god, to utter what they did not 
understand, Plato concluded that statesmen, who, 
though often successful in their speeches and 
policies, were equally ignorant of the real meaning 
of their words, must be guided by divine inspira- 
tion [Meno, 99 C, D). Again, the ivisdom of the 
philosopher may be described as enthusiasm in the 
fullest sense; for, though derided by the masses 
as dotage, it is derived from constant association 
with the divine {Phmd/t. 249 D). 

Homan religion has been so much overlaid with 
Greek innovations, particularly in so far as our 
evidence is derived from literary sources, that it is 
generally difficult to discover old Italian beliefs 
which have not been contaminated with foreign 
associations. The early date of this Greek inflm 
ence may be gauged by the legend which refers the 
acquisition of the Sibylline books to the end of the 
regal period, and by the authentic statement that 
they were first consulted in the year 496 B,C. 
(Dion. Hal. vi. 17). It is certain, however, that 
prophetic inspiration must have been as familiar 
to the old Eoman religion as it has been found to 
be everywhere else ; and it is unnecessary in this 
place to do more than refer to some scanty traces 
of native divination which occasionally meet us in 
Latin literature. Besides the Sibylline books, we 
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read of collectioTis of oracles attributed to Maroius 
and Publiciua (Cic. de Dvom, i. 115, ii. 113). Of 
the latter nothing further is known, but tiie car- 
m%na Marciana^ if Livy’s extract (xxv. 12) may be 
trusted, contained allusions to Greek myths, and 
must have been of compaiatively late origin. To 
take another illustration, there is no doubt that 
Faunus was a native Italian wood-spirit, although 
he was constantly assimilated to Pan by Grjecizing 
writers. Moreover, Fauni (in the plural) are well- 
evidenced as the semi-divine occupants of oracular 
slirines. Ennius, in a well-known line, refers to 
the verses in which Fauns or prophets chanted of 
old (213 [ed. J. Vahien, Leipzig, 1854]). Yergil 
described the visit of Latinus to the dream-oracle 
of Faunns at Albunea, where a sacred spring in the 
midst of a dark grove emitted sulphurous fumes 
\jS&n. vii. 81 tf.). This character of Faunus is con- 
firmed by the tradition that his wife was named 
Fatua, and that she foretold the future in the fi^enzy 
of divine inspiration (Justin, xliii. 1.8), He him- 
self also bore the title Fatuus, which, though con- 
nected by modern philologists (K. Brugmann, 
Gompamtive Gram7nary Eng. tr., London, 1888, i. 
151 ; W. M. Lindsay, Latin Language, Oxford, 
1894, p. 324) with fa-ri, * to speak,’ was understood 
by the ancients as descriptive of the inspired mad- 
ness of the seer (Plin, HN xxvii. 107), In his mantle 
capacity Faunus was associated with Picus, the 
woodpecker-king or prophetic bird-spirit (Pint. 
Num. 15 ; see also Harrison, Themis, p. 106 If.). 

Literature, — E. B. Tylor, London, 1903, pp. 124-143 ; 

A. Lang:, Myth, Ritual, and Religion, do. 1899, i. 108 ff., 
The Making of Religion, do. 1898 ; J, O. Frazer, do. 
1911--15 ; O. Gruppe, Qrieehisehe Mythologie nnd ReliqionS' 
gesehiohte, Munich, 1900, p. 924 ff. ; E. Rohde, Psyche, Tubin- 
gen, 1910, ii. 19 ff, ; W, R. Halliday, Greek Divination, London, 
1913, pp. 64-99. A, C. Pearson. 

POSSESSION (Indian). — The question of the 
possession of spirits in the case of the medium, 
who in a state of hysteria mutters incoherent 
words which are interpreted as oracles, and of 
persons in an abnormal condition, as at puberty, 
pregnancy, and the like, has been discussed in art. 
HEMONS ANB SPIRITS (Indian), vol. iv. p. 604 if 
In the present article some points hitherto 
unnoticed are considered. 

^ 1, Possession at domestic rites, — Cases of posses- 
sion often occur at domestic rites. 

(a) Death . — The practice of the Paniyans of 
Madras is typical : 

A man enters with his legs girt with hells, the music of 
which is supposed to scare the malevolent si>irita which are 
present at the time of a death. He advances with short steps, 
rolling his eyes and staggering to and fro, sawing the air with 
two short sticks which he holds m his hands, and thus works 
himself into a frenzied state of inspiration, while the mourners 
wail and ask why the dead has been taken from them. 
Presently a convulsive shiver attacks the medium, who staggers 
more violently, and at last falls on the ground. He tries to 
support himself by holding one of the poles of the funeral shed, 
while he gasps out disjointed sentences which are taken to be 
the voice of the god. 

The object here is to ascertain the fate of the spirit 
of the dead man, and to discover the cause of his 
death, which may he due to some misconduct on 
the part of his relatives— witchcraft, sorcery, or 
the like. In aiiotlier form of the rite in the 
same tribe the intention seems to be to secure 
communion with the deity who is supposed to 
be responsible for the deatli. 

Here three masked dancers— one representing the tribal 
goddess, the other two her ministers— -waving sticks and 
shivering, go before each elder of the tribe and apparently 
receive his blessing, the elder placing his hands on their faces 
a form of salutatiori, and then rubbing them on his own face. 
The man representing the goddess then seats himself on a 
stool and gives an address to the assemblage, adraonishingthem 
as to their future conduct(E, Thurston, Umtm and Tnbes of 
S, India, SJadras, IfHlS, vL 67, 69). 

The denire to efiect commuuioix with the spirit of 
a person lately dead is illustrated by the practice 
of the Tiyans of Madras. 


A girl becomes possessed by the spirit, and talks and acts, it 
is said, just like the person who has lately died, calling the 
childien, relatives, and friends by name, and giving coramanda 
for the future conduct of the surviving members of the family. 
‘After this, the spirit is severed from earthly trammels, and 
attains heavenly bliss ’ (ib, vii. 91) 

{b) Marriage — The Gollas of Madras at their 
marriages worship Gauga, the goddess of the river 
Ganges. 

They draw coloured figures on the floor of the house and 
during the preparation of these some people, more particularly 
boys and those of feeble mind, are excluded from the yaid, as 
some ill luck would befall them if they caught sight of the 
figures before the rite of removing the evil eye from them had 
been performed. Food and incense are waved before the figure 
of Ganga, and a cock is sacrificed, its neck being wrung. The 
three men who perform the rite prostiate themselves before 
the goddess and salute her. One of them gradually begins to 
perspire, and the spectators exclaim that he is about to 
become possessed by the spirit of an ancestor. Taking up a 
sword, he tries to cut himself with it, but he is careful to use 
only the blunt edge. The sword is wrested from him and 
placed on the figure of the goddess. He then walks round the 
figure, shaking and twisting hia body. Then the bridegroom 
enters, and he also becomes possessed. Incense and lights are 
earned round the figure, and the man representing the ancestor 
announces that the marriage will be fortunate ; in other words, 
the family ancestor sanctions the imion of the couple (fb. 
ii. 295) 

2. Possession among Muhammadans. — The 
cult of spirits is a later addition to the orthodox 
form of Islam, but ifc is inevitable in India where 
BO many of the converts are drawn from animistic 
tribes and castes. Among people of this class the 
spirifc-scaring power of the tombs of certain saints 
and martyrs is prominent. 

The shrine of Miran Sayyid *AIi, at Unja in N. Gujarat, is 
famous for its power of relieving persons attacked by spirits. 
When such a patient arrives, the warden (mujdvir) provides 
him with accommodation in one of the open rooms or outhouses 
of the shrine. In the evening he takes his place beside the 
railing of the saint's grave and is given a cup of water from the 
shnne W’ell or cistern. If he is really apuit-possessed, the spirit 
manifests itself hy causing him to shake hia body, or, m the 
case of a woman, to fling her hair about and roll her eyes. If 
after one or two draughts of water these effects are not pro- 
duced, the ailment is supposed to be constitutional, and the 
remedy prescribed is the external or internal use of the leaves 
of the tree which grows neai the saint’s grave. This is said to 
be of a variety elsewhere unknown, but to have grown from a 
piece of wood which the saint used to clean his teeth — an idea 
which savours of Buddhism (PR ii. 89 f.). In more serious 
cases the patient seems to be dragged by some unseen force, 
wiithing and raving as if he weie undei going chafatisement. 
‘ At last when he gives a faithful promise of future good 
conduct, and when the fit is exhausted, he removes himself 
from the place, often with a shoe between his teeth as a sign 
of abject admission of defeat, and runs from the shrme 
enclosure, and diopa as if dead. Ha is now in hia proper 
senses, the wild and fagged look in his face during the days of 
his possession has disappeared, the dazed expression with the 
snake-hke fixedness of the eyeballs is gone. He regains his 
usual spirits, and after the performance of his vow is sent back 
to his home ’ (BG ix. pt. il [1899] 128 f.). 

3. Shaikh Saddu. — ^Among the spirits which 
attack women in India the chief is Shaikh Saddtl. 
He was a learned man, but a hypocrite, who found 
a copper lamp engraved with mystical characters. 
When he lighted it, as in the case of Aladdin 
(R. F. Burton, Boole of the Thousand Nights and 
a NightyLomkon, 1894, x. 33 ff,), n>Jinn appeared 
to serve Mm. But, when he employed the jinn 
to gain for him the daughter 01 a king and to 
appro^>riate a^ mosque which lie coveted, the spirits 
tore him to pieces. 

‘ It is very common to hear the vulgar people say if any of 
their friends is affected with melancholy, hypochondria, etc., 
” Ay, it is the spirit of Shaikh Baddu has posses'^cd him." In 
such cases the spirit is to be dislodged from the afflicted person 
by sweetmeats, to be distnbuted among the poor : to which is 
added, if possible, the sacrifice of a black goat' (Mrs. Meer 
Hasan All, ObservaUona on the Mmstdmauns of India, 
London, 1S82, ii. 323 ff.). 

Some women, regarded as impious by the ortho- 
dox, dress themselves in men’s clothes, and have a 
stance in which Shaikh Saddtl ‘comes on the 
head ’ of one of them. 

She becomes possessed, waves her head about, and women 
who desire any special boon, such os the birth of a child, 
implore her aid. The medium gives her a packet of betel- 
leaves, and some which she has herself chewed, or sweefia 
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‘ which she with her profound faifch, actually eats. However, 
God is Lord of all, and it depends on His will and pleasure 
whether the woman shall he with child or not But if per- 
chance she should bring forth a child, the belief of these 
unfoi tunate creatures in these things is wonderfully confirmed, 
and they turn real infidels Should she not have a child, she 
concludes M13 an [the saint] is angry with hei , and repeats the 
ceremony with redoubled credulity ’(Jaffur Shuneef, (2anoou-0- 
Islam; or the Custoins of the Mussulmans of India'\ Madras, 
1868, p. 184 f ). 

Literature.— -The literature has been quoted m the article; 
see also ERE iv. 608 CrOOKE. 

POSSESSION (Jaiianese). — Kancfahctri, which 
is a contraction of kami^ ‘ god,’ and fcahari, a word 
implying the idea of ‘possession,’ means literally 
‘god-attachment,’ and expresses the idea of the 
passive attitude of a man under a superior influence 
which takes possession of him. The J apanese also 
use two ’Words of Chinese origin to denote inspira- 
tion, shintaku and takusm^ both of which Imply 
the idea of divine revelation — of a communication 
made by divinity by means of an inspired man as 
mtermediary. In pure Japanese the latter idea 
is also rendered by the expression kami no shirase, 
‘infoimation of the god.’ 

I. In ancient literature. — This supernatural 
phenomenon is described in the most ancient Shinto 
aoeuments. One of the most important mytho- 
logical tales is that of a famous goddess, Ame no 
Uzume (the Dread Female of Heaven), who is a 
sort of prophetess. It is she who, by a sacred 
dance before the rock cavern in which the sun- 
goddess has hidden, finally leads her to reappear 
and lighten the world again. In this connexion an 
expression is employed in the Kojiki [kamiigakari- 
shite^ ‘accomplishing divine possession’} which is 
not very clear, and may be taken in the sense of 
feigned possession (this is the sense adopted by 
B. H. Chamberlain, Kojiki^, Tokyo, 1906, p. 69, n. 
32) ; but the corresponding passage in the Nihongi 
rather seems to indicate that it is real possession 
(see Nihongi^ Shukai ed- , i. 40 ; and cf . tr, by W. 
G. Aston, London, 1896, i. 44). Moieover, Uzume 
is regarded as the mythical ancestor of the sarume 
(monkey-women), who performed religious dances 
\kagura) at court ; and the divinely-inspired utter- 
ance which, according to the Nxliongi^ she pro- 
nounced in front of the celestial cavern (and which, 
according to another version, consisted only of the 
words -STi, /w, mi^ yo^ itsu^ 7mc, nana, ya, kokono, 
simply the numerals from one to ten) is the 
prototype of the revelations of the -mi/co {‘august 
child ’), young priestesses attached to the principal 
SJunto temples, who dance the kagura to this day 
and sometimes acted as mediums, particularly at 
Ise. 

Another and more characteristic case of posses- 
sion is furnished by the prelude to the story of the 
expedition of the empress Jingo, the first legendary 
conqueror of Korea, The scene, which is one of 
ancient grandeur, is thus described in the Kojiki i 

‘ The Empreas, Her Augustness Pnneess Okinaga-fcarashi [the 
ancient name of the emprc8s3> was at tliat time divmely pos- 
sessed. So when the Heavenly Sovereign [Emperor Ghuai], 
dwelling at the palace of Kashiki in Tsukiishi [Kyushu], was 
about to smite the Land of Kuinaso, the Heavenly Sovereign 
played on his august lute [the Azuma-koto, an instmment 6 or 
6 ft. long, with six atrmgs], and the Prime Minister, the Noble 
Take-uchi, being in the pure court [sa-nihalit requested the 
divine orders. Hereupon the Empress, divinely possessed, 
charged him with this instruction and counsel; “There is a 
land to the Westward, and in that land is abundance of various 
treasures dazding to the eye, from gold and silver downwards. 
I will now bestow this land upon thee.^’ Then the Heavenly 
Sovereign replied, saying ; “If one ascend to a high place and 
look Westward, no country is to be seen. There is only the 
great sea”; and saying, “They are lying DeiMes,” he pushed 
away his august lute, did not play on it. and sat silent. Then 
the Deities were very angry, and said: “Altogether as for this 
empire, it is not a land over which thou oughtest to rule. Do 
thou go to the one road I ” Ke. Hades]. Hereupon the Prime 
Minister, the noble Tafce-uohi, said : “[I am filled with] awe, my 
Heavenly Sovereign 1 Continue playing thy great august lute/’ 
Then he slowly drew his august lute to mm, md languidly 


played on it. So almost Immediately the sound of the august 
lute became inaudible On their forthwith lifting a light and 
looking, [the Heavenly Sovereign] was dead ’ (KonkL 2S4 f. : cf. 
jy^Aonpi, i. 221f.). 

After the tragic death of the emperor, which 
was the punishment for his impiety, the empress 
and her prime minister, alarmed and dismayed, 
perform the ceremonies of the Great Pmification 
of the country ; then Take-uchi tries to obtain a 
new inspiration from the gods. 

*The Noble Take-uchi again stood in the pure court and 
requested the Deities’ commands Thereupon the manner of 
their instruction and counsel was exactly the same as on the 
former day: “Altogether this land is a land to be ruled over 
by the august child in thine Augustness's august womb/* [The 
deities now speak to, as well as through, the empress.] Then 
the Noble Take-uchi said: “[I am filled with] awe, my Great 
Deities 1 The august child in this Deit/s womb, what [sort of] 
child may it be?” [The Deities] replied, saying : “It is a male 
child.” Then [the Noble Take-uchi] requested more particularly, 
[saying] : “ I wish to know the august names of the Great Deities 
whose words have now inatiucfced us.” Foithwith [the Deities] 
replied, saying: “It is the august doing of the Great-Augusfc- 
Heaven-Shining-Deity ; likewise it is the three Great Deities 
Bottom-Posaessing-Male, Middle-Possessmg-Male and Surface- 
Posse&sing-Male [three of the deities born at the time of the 
purification of Izanagi, on his return from Hades], etc. . . * 

{Koplx, 2861). 

Whereupon these divinities reveal the offerings 
and mysterious rites by means of which the ci’oss- 
ing of the sea and the conquest of Korea will be 
successfully accomplished. 

It is to be noted tliat, in this text, the empress 
is accorded ‘ di\ mity ’ (kami). This title may have 
been given to her, as sometimes hapii^ened, simply 
on account of her supreme lank (cf. Kojiki^ 833, 
364 f., etc.); but it is more probable that, as has 
been su])posed by the ntv, ive commentator Motoori, 
the piime minister made an exceptional use of the 
title here, because at the moment she was ‘ divinely 
possessed.’ However tiiis may be, both this narra- 
tive and that of the death ot the emperor have a 
corresponding passage in the Nihongi (i. 225 f.) 
which shows that the interrogation ot the gods in 
a sacred place, with a lute accompaniment, in order 
to know their names and desires, was a form of 
divination regularly employed in the most ancient 
Shinto; and we see also that this practice ad- 
mitted of the presence of two persons, the one, in a 
state of possession, serving as a medium, and the 
other entru ^.ed with the asking of the nece.ssary 
questions, and also, no doubt, with the explanation 
of the obscure answers, as the priests of Delphi in- 
terpreted the unintelligible words of the pythoness. 

2 . Development and modification by Buddhism. 
— After these fundamental narratives of the sacred 
books, mention might be made of many other cases 
of inspiration in the course of Japanese history. 
Without relating them here in detail, we may 
draw' from them two observations of a general 
kind. (1) Any persons whatever may be possessed 
as subjects of divination. They may he men 
Nihongiy i. 225, 3911, ii. 3171), particularly in- 
ferior priests (ii. 76 f., 318), or women (i. 152, 221), 
especially priestesses {i. 176), or even children (i. 
163). (2) We find that the objects of inspiration 
are usually the oracles of a god who demands a 
cult either for himself (e.g., Nihongi^ i 1541, 163, 
221, ii. 761) or for some other god (i. 3911), or 
who complains that his already existing cult is 
neglected (i. 152, ii. 77, 318), asks for the erection 
of a new temple (i. 176, ii 77), or specifies the 

E articular offerings and observances agreeable to 
im (i. 153, 222, 226, 3911, ii. 77, 318). All this 
represents something rather vulgar. It is, in a 
word, a secondary divinatoxy practice, which the 
court and the upper Shinto clergy, faithful to the 
official method of the ‘Greater Divination’ (see 
Divination [Japanese], vol. iv. p. 802), regard 
with a certain mistrust.^ jE.y., in the year 812 a 
decree announced penalties against peasants who, 
without reason, predicted good or bad fortune. 
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It is true that this document ordered the local 
authorities to report to the cential government all 
authentic predictions. But later, when, in’ 1348, 
a bonze of Ise, after a thousand days of prayers, 
found floating on the sea a glittering sword, which 
a young boy, divinely inspired, declared to be one 
of the three imperial insignia— the sacred sword 
lost in 1184 at the great naval battle of Dan-no-ura 
— the court refused to recognize it as such. This 
shows that, if possession plays an important part 
in the most ancient Shinto, it tends afterwards to 
become rather a jiopular proceeding, more and 
more neglected by the official religion. 

On the other limid, however, Buddhism lays hold 
of it, and often avails itself of it in its politics and 
its ‘pious expedients’ {hoben), i,e. cleverly appio- 
printing Shinto by representing its gods as incar- 
nations of its own saints. Thus, in the 8th cent., 
the priest Gyogi, having luayed seven days and 
seven nigliis under a tree near the great temple of 
Ise, receives an oracle the result of which is that 
the sun-goddess must he identified with Vairochana, 
a Buddhist personification of spiritual illumination 
and purity. At the same time this foreign influence 
brings to Japanese possession moral characteristics 
which pure Shinto did not know. Henceforth the 
gods teach kindness, charity towards the poor, 
righteousness, purity of heart — all Buddhist and 
Confucian virtues. Even Hachiman, the terrible 
god of war, enjoins on his followers pity for 
mendicants and lepers, for ants and crickets. A 
glance through the odd collection of oracles of the 
IVa Mongo (‘Japanese Analects,’ 1609), of whicli 
Aston gives an an«ilysis [Shmto, London, 190o, pp. 
367-372), will make one realize this transformation. 
It is a mixture of foreign ideas, attributed to the 
gods of various Shintoist temples, whicli contradict 
not only each other but all that we know of these 
Japanese gods. At the same time, however, there 
are in many cases conceptions of a much higher 
moral level than that of the old indigenous religions. 

3. Present-day practice,— At the present day 
possession is represented chiefly by popular prac- 
tices of whicli the principal element is hypnot- 
ism. It is certain that this phenomenon was the 
basis of primitive possession, although the ancient 
documents do not desoiibe it minutely. Nervous 
henoinena in general played a large part in 
hint6, and gave birth especially to some curious 
beliefs and legends founded on dissociation of 
personality (see M, Eevon, Anthologie de la litUra- 
ture japonaisQi Paris, 1910, pp. 58, 134, etc.). 
Hysteria was also well known to the early Jf^anese, 
who treated it by massage (see W. N. Wliitney’, 
‘Notes on the History of Medical Progress m 
Japan,’ in TASJ xii. pt. iv. [TokyS, 1885] 351). 
This state of things being understood, it is not 
astonishing to find that in our day the hypnotic 
crisis constitutes the essential point of the sinritiij? I 
finances so well described by Pereivai Lowell 
(‘Esoteric Shinto,’ in TASJ xxi. [1893] 106-135, 
152-107, 241-270, xii. pt. i. [1894] 1-26, and OecuU 
Jajmi, Boston, i8iJ5). 

In a punflerl place a small group of believers assemble, of 
whom the prinaipal personages are the naka-za (* mvidle-eeat 
iA :he medium, aiul the inar-zn (‘ front-seat *), who directs the 
ceremony and interrogates the mudmiu himself. It is easy to 
recognize m these two modern r^les those which we have 
alrearl,^ found, in primitive times, in thej)cr'»ons of the divine! y* 
possessed Empress Jingo and her niimbter Take^uclu. Aftt^r 
vavioii'3 prehininaiy ceremonies (in which Buddhist miiuence is 
fluineientiv marked, by tiie cinployrnent, as accompaniment to 
the songs, of the »hakic-j0, a sruil: to the erui of which mefcal 
rings are attaciitd, as well as of incense, ami b\ other fort^'gn 
cuRfoin !), the nala-za eits down, closes his eyes and receives 
from tin* 7n<tp~za the gohei, a wand adorned with strips of 
white which is the sacred emblem of Shfntfi, Then 

there is si aging, and the decent Of the god (kmni-Qfoshi) is 
awaited. At first the nuka-za remains motionless, but 
suddenly the goMi quivers in hia hands, ami pn**wiually Iremhleg 
more and more until tiie man enters into a stete of convulsion. 

In soma cases his eyes remain haif-dosetl ; in others they oxjen, 


and, when the crisis subsides into a permanent trembling, 
remain fixed, with the look peculiar to hypnosis. The man has 
then become a god, and the mae-za, bowing respectfully, first 
asks his name, and then puts some questions to him, to which 
the god, on his part, replies When this dialogue is finished, 
the fiaka-za, after a last prayer, rouses him by striking him on 
the back. After that one of the audience ofteis him a cup of 
water, and, when he manages to dunk it, others rub his arms 
and his body until he recovers from his catalepsy. 

It may be added that, even in some forms of in- 
spiration in which hypnotism does not play the 
principal part, as in divination by the c7ci, the 
soothsayer allows himself to be put into a certain 
nervous state, marked by a violent contraction of 
the face, foaming of the lips, and trembling of the 
whole body. The present writer has seen a man 
in this state of traditional delirium in the exercise 
of his prophetic office, who was ordinarily quite 
gentle — the famous soothsayer Takashima (cf. 
Divustation [Japanese], voL iv. p. 804^^). 

4. Possession by human spirits. — There is 
another kind of possession, in which it is not gods 
that are invoked, but human sjnrits, either of 
living men, or, more frex^^iiently, or the dead, and 
especially of deceased relatives. These evocations 
are practised, also by means of hypnosis, by 
sorceresses called ichi-ko, or agata-miko, or some- 
times aziisa-ynikOy because in their conjurations 
they make use of the azusa-yumit a how of azusa- 
wood. Some are parish mediums, others itinerant 
mediums of a more humble position. This necro- 
mancy is, however, a modern custom. 

5. Animal-possession, — The last form of posses- 
sion to be noticed is possession by the fox, the 
badger, and other animals. The Japanese employ 
for animal-possession the same expression as for 
divine possession*, ‘to be possessed by the fox ’is 
kUsun& ga kakari. But the fox and the badger do 
not aj^pear in the primitive documents unless just 
as any other animals, and Aston is wrong {Nihongii 
i. 59, n. 10) in including their enchantments among 
the calamities {wazahahi) which required ritum 

urification. He has confused two aspects of the 
apanese fox, which must be all the more carefully 
distinguished because they are in direct opposition 
to each other. If the fox holds a place in Shinto, 
it is only on account of its gradual identification 
with the god Inari, ‘ the Man of the Bice,’ who is 
himself connected with Uka no Mi-tama, ‘ the 
August Spirit of Food,’ a hypostasis of the goddess 
of food, Ukemochi. It is only in Buddhism that 
he is regarded as an agent of possession j and he 
appears there not as a beneficent god, but, on the 
contrary, as an evil demon. ^ The traditional 
badger {tamiki^ which in fact is not a real badger, 
but a small black fox, the canis procynoidcs) also 
appears only in popular superstitions, just as does 
the mvjina, a kind of badger mentioned in some 
tales of the Nihongi (i. 184, ii. 155). 

A famous story m Japan is that of the badger in a monastery 
whicli assumed the shape of a tea-kettle and, by its fantastic 
gambols, caused consternation among all the priests. When 
they sold it to a copi>ersinith, the animal took its own shape 
again, and made the fortune of its new master, w’ho exhibited it 
as an animal both curious and sacred (A. B. Milford, TaL&s of 
Old Japmif London, 1888, ]>. 175 f.). 

That these popular beliefs persist even to-day is 
shown by a well-known anecdote. 

In 1S89 a phantom train suddenly appeared to the engine- 
driver of a real train on the line from Tokyo to Yokoliama. 
After a desperate pursuit the phantom train was? overtaken, 
aiifi a fox was found crushed to pieces under the wheels of the 
real locomotive. 

f For tiu legendary point of view see W. de Tisser, ‘The 
Fox and Badger in the Japanese Folklore/ in TASJ xxxvi. 
pt. ill. flOCKj ; Lafeadio Hearn, glimpses of Unfamiliar Jamn^ 
Boston, 1896, i. filOf. ; W. Anderson, Gatat qf Jap* and Chin, 
PuiiiHngn in the British Mmeum, I^ndon, 1880, pp. 391, 424 ; 

J. M, James, In TASJ vii. pt. iv, flS90I 270 f., etc.; cf, also 
J. h, l^eviuSt Demon Pommmt and Allied Tlmnes^ Chicago, 
1894, pp. 46, 51, 71^^104, 202 ; for the malical point of view tn© 
obnervations of E. Baelz, of the University of TOkyd, a rdaum4 
of which will be found in B. H, Ohamberlain, Things Japan&s^f 
Tdki S, 189S, s,v. ‘ Demoniacal Poasesaion/ 
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It must also be mentioned that, besides persons 
possessed by the fox, there are others who possess 
the fox ( kitsuM-moM) and can, like the fox liim- 
self, employ charms against their enemies. In 
the old ijrovince of Izamo whole families exist who 
are supposed to have invisible foxes protecting 
them ; but these farailies are regarded with a 
general feeling of repulsion, and it is only other 
families also possessing the fox who will agree to 
become united to tliem by marriage. Lastly, it 
may be recalled in this connexion that the soul of 
the dead fox is sometimes employed in a kind of 
secondary divination piractised by the Icitsum- 
tmtkahi (see Divii^ation [Japanese], vol. iv. p. 
803b), 

laTaRATCTRE.—Tlie literature is cited throughout the article. 

Michel Kevon. 

POSSESSION {Semitic and Christian). — 
Among the Semitic peoples, as among the other 
peoples of the world, there survived from the 
animistic stage of culture the belief that a spirit 
can take possession of a person either for good or 
for evil. This will be made more clear by passing 
in review the facts in detail. 

I, Babylonia and Assyria. — Among the ancient 
Babyloma^nsthe idea of possession in its completest 
form survived only in the case of evil spirits, though 
some attenuated traces of the conception that the 
spirit of a god might take possession of a man are 
^so found. In every period of Babylonian history 
it was believed that sickness was caused by a 
demon which entered into persons and took posseS' 
Sion of them. This conception is reflected in the 
oldest Babylonian religious text known, an incan- 
tation inscribed on a foundation cylinder of the 
time of the dynas^ of Akkad, about 2800-2600 
B.G., now in the university Museum in Phila- 
delphia. The cylinder ia fragmentary, the be- 
ginning being broken away. But in one of the 
early columns the demon is addressed thus ; 

*TbB light of the city,-— in the light of the city are they. 

darkness ol the city,--m the darkness of the city are they, 
tthe people of the city, — among the people of the caty are they/ 

In a later column we read ; 

* Enlil declares to him : 

“Gone is the sickness from the face of the land.” 

Asa protector he removed it,— 

Enlil’s are they, — 

As a protector he removed it.^ 

It is clear from this text that sickness was a 
demon, bub a demon that Enlil could expel. The 
beneficent god was more powerful than the 
demon. 

The Babylonians distinguished one demon from 
another just as a modem physician distinguishes 
one germ from another, Ashakku was the demon 
of a wasting disease, perhaps a form of tubercu- 
losis. Akhkhazu, the ‘seizer,’ was the demon of 
liver troubles. Labaitu, who was pictured as a 
monster with swine sucking at her breasts, at- 
tacked women in cMlelbirth and their infant chil- 
dren.^ Toothache was supposed to be caused by a 
demon that was identified with a worm. This is 
made clear by the following text j 

* After Ann Ihad created the heavena] 

The heavens created the earch. 

The earth created the rivers, 

The rivers created the canals, 

The canals created the marsh, 

The marsh created the worm. 

Then came the worm weeping before Shamaah ; 

Before Ea came her tears : 

“ What wilt thou give me for my food? 

What wilt thou give me as mine to destroy ? ** 

** X will give thee the ripe figs (?) and soft pomegranates (?).^ 
*^Mel What are these ripeftg:a(?) to me? And soft pome- 

^nates(?)? 

lift me up, between the teeth and the jaw-bone set me, 

I Of. HkL Jostirow, TAe Medictm of the and 

Assyrians, p. 7. 


That I may destroy the blood of the teeth. 

And nun their strength, 

Grasp the prong and seize the root.'“i 

As disease was possession by a demon, so cure 
consisted of expelling the demon from the body. 
This is most clearly shown in au incantation te\t 
I in which the demon is addressed thus : ^ 

‘Out! Out! Faraway! Faraway! 

Shame 1 Shame 1 Perish ! Perish 1 
Turn thy body! Outl Faraway! 

Pi om niy body go out 1 
From my body far away I 
From my body, for shame t 
From my bod^’ perish 1 
From my body turn ! 

Prom my body thy body I 
Into my body do not return ! 

To my body do not appioach I 
In my body do not d\vell 1 
On my body do not press I 
By Shamash, the mighty, be exorcized I 
By Ea, lord of all, be exorcized ! 

By Slarduk, chief exorcizer of the gods, be exorcl 2 »d ! 

By the fii e-god, who burns you, be exorcized 1 
From my body be ye separated 1 * 

It was a common belief that demons of sickness 
might enter the bodj through the agency of other 

a le. Such bewitchment or the casting of a 
over the body of another was an easy way of 
avenging real or supposed injuries. So frequent 
were attempts to bewitch personal enemies, and so 
potent were the spells or charms believed to be, 
that the second section of the Code of ^[annnurabi 
is directed against the practice. It is taken up 
immediately after cases in which men are accused 
of a capital crime, and one who was accused of 
practising such arts was compelled by the law to 
purge himself by the ordeal of plunging into the 
sacied river. If he could swim out, he was inno- 
cent. 

This belief in bewitchment is recognized in a 
number of the incantations, as in the following ; ® 
‘An evil curse, like a demon, rests upon the man, 

A voice, a wretchedness has fallen upon him, 

A voice not good has fallen upon him, 

An evil curse, a ban of pestilence t 

That man an evil curse has slaughtered like a lamb ; 

His god has retired from his body, 

His prayer-answering goddess stands aside, 

The voice, the wretchedness covers him like a garment, it 
overwhelms him, 

Marduk saw him, 

Into the house of Ea, bis father, he entered and spoke : 

“My father, an evil curse, like a demon, has fallen on a 
man.” 

A second time he said to him : 

“What that man should do I do not know. By what may he 
be cuied?” 

Ea answered his son Marduk : 

“ My son, what dost thou not know ? What can I add to thee ? 
Marduk, what dost thou not know ? What can I add to thee? 
What I know, thou knowest. 

Go to him, my son Marduk, 

To the house of holy cleansing take him, 

His ban loose, his ban break f 
The restless evil of his body, 

Whether it be curse of hia father, 

Or curse of his mother, 

Or curse of his elder brother. 

Or curse of a pest-demon, 

Or curse of a man unknown. 

Like an onion may it be peeled off, 

Like a date may it be cut off, 

Like a palm-raceme may it be broken off I 
O curse, by Heaven be thou exorcized I 
By the Earth be thou exorcized ! ” ‘ 

This text makes it clear that, when the demon 
took possession of a person, the god or goddess (in 
other words, good spirits) was believed to with- 
draw. A similar conception prevailed among the 
Hebrews. 

1 For the original see Cuneiform Texts from Babylonian 
Tablets in the British Museum, xvii. [1903] 60, and for trr. 
E. W. Rogers, The Beligion of Babylonia and Assyria, Hew 
York, 1908, p. 156, Cuneiform Parallels to the OT, do. 1912, 
p. 62fP ; and H. Gressmann, Alton&nialisohe Texts und Bilder 
zum AT, Tubingen, 1909, p, 28. 

3K L, Tallq\isfc, Die assynsche Beschwdiungssene MaglU, 
Tafel V 106-184. 

3 H. Zimmern, Beitrage zw Kenntnis der hahylomschen 
Beligion, Tafel v. Iff. 
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In order to exorcize the demon not only words 
but symbolic acts were employed. The incanta- 
tion fiom which the last quotation comes is con- 
tinued by a series of sections, each devoted to a 
symbolic casting into the fire of different kinds of 
material — an onion, a date, a palm-raceme, a little 
fleece, a goat-skin, wool, and seed. The portion of 
it which accompanied the use of the onion reads : 

* As this onion is peeled and cast into the fire. 

The devouring flame seizes it. 

In a garden it will never be planted, 

Amid pools and irrigating-dit<;hes will not be placed, 

Its roots will not strike into the ground, 

Its stalk will not shoot up, will never see the sun, 

Unto the feast of a god or a king will not approach, 

So be the curse, the ban, the torture, the bewitchment, 

The sickness, sighing, sin, misdeed, wrong, and transgres- 
sion, — 

The sickness which in my body, my flesh, my members 
dwells. 

As tins onion is peeled and 

On this day the devouring flame seizes it, 

ifav the curse be removed I May I see light ! ' 

Similar utterances accompauied the burning 
of the other materials. To such an extent did the 
belief in the possession of evil demons prevail that, 
at least in later times, the whole life of Babylonia 
was pervaded by the fear of them. This is proved 
by the extent and variety of the incantation litera- 
ture. This need not be more fully quoted here, 
as its fundamental conceptions are embodied in 
the extracts given above. The rest of it presents 
in different ways and with a variety of outward 
symbols endless variations of this theme. 

Because of the difficulties of life in the Baby- 
lonian climate, struggle, sickness, and pain were 
more common than exultant joy. Perhaps it was 
for this reason that, wdiile belief in the possession 
of demons was developed to a pseudo-science, there 
is almost no trace of a belief in the possession of a 
man by a good spirit or god. Nevertheless men 
who accomplished unusual deeds reco^ized that 
their power was not their o^vn — that it came to 
them from the gods. As a rule, however, they did 
not claim possession of the gods, but held that each 
god had impaited to them some siiecial attribute 
of his as a gift. 

Thus Lugaizaggisi, the first to carry the Babylonian arms to 
the Mediterranean coast (<s. 2800 b.c.), claims that inlelhgenoe 
was given him by Enki, the god of wisdom, that he was 
nourished with the milk of life by Nmkharsag, that he was 
called by Shamash, and chosen to be the king of the world by 
Enlil.i Earlier than he Eannatum, the conquering king of 
Jjagash, made similar claims. Eannatum also relates a more 
intimate religious experience. When the men of Umma had 
raided the feitile plain of Gnedin and carried off the crop which 
was of such value to the men of Lagash, Eannatum fell on his 
face iK'fore the god Ningirsu and pmyed for guidance in the 
important crisis. Thereupon Ningirsu appeared to him, 
appaiei.tly in a dream (we cannot be sure, since the text is 
broken) and gave him the desired guidance and power. Pilled 
with enthusiasm because of this communion with his god, 
Eannatum went forth and completely subdued his enemies.^ 

Pi\ e or six centuries after Eannatum Gudea, another ruler of 
Lagash, had a similar experience. The overflow of the rivers 
had failed, and a famine had resulted. Naturally the ruler was 
most anxious. Two gods appeared to him in a dream and bold 
him to rebuild the temple of Eninnfi,^ which he proceeded to 
do. Evidently Gudea believed that in this experience divine 
intelligence was imparted to him, for he boasts that he intro- 
duced by Ids superior understanding a new type of temple 
architecture. 

This method of gaining divine power continued 
down to the end of the Assyrian period, though in 
a somewliat attenuated form. 

In the time of Ashurbanipal, c.igr., when the king was once 
Invading Elam, both he and his troops were in trouiile on 
account of the river Ididi being in flood. Ashurbanipal prayed, 
and the goddess Ishtar answered, but now it was not die king 
to whom the goddess appeared in a dream, but a seer,^ The 
vision came by proxy. 


1 Of. F. Thureau-Pangjin, DU mmsrUclien tmd akkadUchen 
KSniguimchriftent Leipzig, 1S07, p. 152. 

5f in. p. 18, and L. W, King, EUL of Surmr and Ahkadt 
London, 1910, p. k* 

» See Thureau-Uangin, pp. 89-93. 

^ CSf. G. A. Barton, Afthmhgy and BUU, Philadelphia, 

I9ie,p. 417. > 1 


Perhaps it was because of the heightening of 
this conception — that gods occasionally appeared to 
their devoted followers and empowered them to 
unusual deeds—into a belief that these exceptional 
men were possessed by the gods or by divine poAvers 
that led to the deification of a few Babylonian 
rulers. It has long been one of the puzzles of 
Babylonian history why Naram-Sin, Gudea, 
Dungi, Bur-Sin, and Gimil-Sin claimed to be gods. 
Granted that the last two may have inherited the 
title from Dungi, why should it have been accorded 
spontaneously to three of Babylonia’s great rulers, 
and not to a number of others equally great ? N one 
of the theories previously put forward (such as 
Egyptian influence or the possession of the shrine 
of Nippur) is adequate. A more probable hypo- 
thesis would seem to be that for some reason 
Naram-Sin, Gudea, and Dungi were believed to be 
possessed of the divine poyvers. 

^ 2 . Phoenicia. — "While most of the Phoenician 
literature has perished, interesting evidence of 
Phocinician belief in possession is found in an 
Egyptian document known as the * Report of 
Weiiamon,’^ an Egyptian who was sent to By bios 
(Gehal) in Phoenicia in the reign of Ramses XII. 
(1118-1000 B.C.). It was a troubled period of 
history, and Wenamon had many adventures, 
being robbed at Dor on his way to Phoenicia, and 
driven by adverse winds to Cyprus on his way 
home. Fortunately he lived to narrate his experi- 
ences, not the least of which occurred at Byblos 
itself. 

The king of Byblos, Zakar-Baal, was at first unfriendly. 
This part of the narrative runs : 

* I spent nineteen days in his [harbour], and he continually 
sent to me daily saying : “ Betake thj self from my harbour.” 

Now, when he sacrificed to his gods, the god seized one of 
his noble youths, making him frenzied, so that he said : 

Bring [the god] hither I Bring the messenger of Amon who 
hath him, Send him and let him go.”‘ 

‘ Tlie god * in this passage refers to an image of the Theban 
god Amon called Amon-of-the-vvav— a kind of travelling Amon 
whieh Wenamon had w'ith him. Wenamon continues : 

‘ Now, while the frenzied (youth) continued in frenzy during 
this night, I found a ship for Egypt, and I loaded allmy belong- 
ing.s into it.' 

He then relates how, as he was about to flee, Zakar-Baal, at 
the command of the god through the fienzied youth, sent and 
recalled him. 

The whole incident shows that the Phoenicians 
believed in possession by a god, and that what was 
uttered by one so possessed was a divine command 
that should be given the strictest heed. It is a 
conception of prophecy familiar to students of the 
OT. 

3 . Israel. — The OT affords much evidence that 
the belief in possession in Israel in the early days 
of her history identical with that in Phoenicia, 
A classical instance of this is Balaam. 

The king of Moab sent for him to curse Israel. Balaam 
strongly desired to comply ; to comply meant rich rewards. 
But, according to the B account, Jahweh met Balaam in the 
way, and * put a word in Balaam’s mouth ’ (Nu 23'*f ). Jnhwch 
so took possession of Balaam that in spite of his desires he 
blessed Israel. The J document says of his experience, *The 
spirit of God came upon him’ [Balaam] ( 242 ). 

That^ Balaam had the ecstatic experience of the 
Byhlite youth is clearly shown by the poems attri- 
buted to him. One or these describes him as the 
man 

* Who seeth the vision of the Almighty, 

Falling down and having hia eyes open ’ (245eb)«. 

clearly a description of the frenzied or ecstatic 
state. The powerlessness of Balaam when thus 
possessed by the divine spirit is expressed in the 
lines ; 

* How shall I curse, whom God hath not cursed? 

And how shall I defy, whom Jahweh hath not defied ?’ ( 238 ). 

A still more patent example of the view that pro- 

1 For the whole document see Breasted, Ancient Jtecords oS 
Bgypt^ iv. §§ 583-691, or, for the most important parts of it, 
Barton, pp. 362-355. 
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phecy is the result of ecstatic possession is afforded 
by the case of King Saul. 

According: to the narrative in 1 S ^ when David fled for 
lotection to Samuel, Saul sent messengers to bring David 
aok. ‘And when they saw the company of the prophets pro- 
phe'^ying, and Samuel standing as head over them, the spirit 
of God came upon the messengers of Saul, and they also pro- 
phe^iied,’ The experiment was repeated three times, with the 
same result. The messengers were so overcome Tvith the 
ecstasy that some one else had to return to tell Saul what had 
happened. Finally Saul himself started to go and fetch David, 
and ‘the spirit of God came upon him also, and he went on, 
and prophesied, until he came to Naioth in Eamah. And he 
also stripped off his clothes, and he also prophesied before 
Samuel, and lay down naked all that day and all that night. 
Wherefore they say, Is Saul also among the prophets? * 

It is clear from this story that the prophetic 
frenzy in the ease of Saul rendered him unconsci- 
ous or, at any rate, unable to stand. It also so 
possessed him that he became regardless of the 
ordinary proprieties of dress. Not only is it im- 
ossihle to obtain stronger evidence of possession, 
ut it is made clear that Samuel’s prophecy was 
also of this order. ^ Indeed mhhai’ * he prophesied/ 
is a passive form, indicating that his words bubbled 
out under the influence of the power that possessed 
him. 

That this was still the conception of prophecy in 
the time of Elisha is shown by the narrative in 
2 K 3, which gives an account of the campaign of 
Jehoram, Jehoshaphat, and the king ot Edom 
against Moab. 

Ehsha accompanied the expedition, and, when the prophet 
was asked for an oracle concerning where they could find a water- 
supply, he called for a minstrel to play before him. As the 
minstrel played, ‘the hand of Jahweh came upon him,’ le,, the 
prophetic ecstasy was induced, and he gave the desired oracle. 

From this type of prophecy the literary prophets 
of later time clearly diflerentiated themselves. 
Amos declared: ‘I am no naU ' !’ (7^^). We find 
in this period no trace of possession by demons, for 
in Hebrew thought the spirits were not yet differ- 
entiated into good and bad. They were still non- 
etliieal. They were regarded by men as good or 
evil according as Jahweh sent them on missions 
that were for the benefit oi for the injury of man- 
kind. This is shown by the narrative in 1 K 22, 
in which the prophet Micaiah explains the fact 
that the other prophets of the court of Ahab 
differed from him, because Jahweh had sent forth 
a spirit to be a lying spirit in the mouths of these 
prophets. 

The case of King Sairl was of the same type. 
We find his melancholia or insanity explained 
thus : * Now the spirit of Jahweh had departed from 
Saul, and an evil spirit from Jahweh troubled liim ’ 
(1 S 16^^). The evil spirit came from Jahweh, just 
as the spirit of Jahweh did, but it was evil because 
its effects were different. Just as in Babylonia 
the god and goddess were thought to depart before 
the demon could come into the man, so the spirit 
of Jahweh departed before the evil spirit entered 
into Saul. His possession by this spirit was 
believed to be the cause of his darkened reason. 

The idea of possession appears also to have 
included the belief that a person could be possessed 
of the spirit of a departed person. Thus a necro- 
mancer is described as haal ‘ the possessor of an 
The meaning of 'oh is obscure, but apparently 
it refers to the spirit of the dead. Thus in 1 S 28, 
where Saul consulted a woman who possessed an 
*o5, the spirit of Samuel seemed to possess Iier, for 
she spoke as though she were Samuel. Necro- 
mancers were also called yidd&'onii and they were 
described in Is 8^® as those ‘who chirp . . . and 
mutter ’—possibly because they spoke in the voices 
of the dead. 

In the time after the Exile the literature affords 
little trace of the conception of possession by the 
spirit of God. God had become in the theology j 
of the time exalted and remote. Prophets con- 


tinued to speak, but, as in the case of Zechaxiah, 
they received their messages through angels. 
Eventually even prophecy died out and apocalyptic 
took its place, and the apocalypses recoid visions 
which the God, once nigh, but now most remote, 
had formerly vouchsafed to men. In such an age 
the idea of divine possession became impossible. 

In this period the belief in demons was fully 
developed {see Demons and Spieits [Heb.]). Ap- 
parently the older view that men might be possessed 
of a supernatural beingcontmued, but itwas inferred 
in ail such cases that the patient was possessed of 
a demon and not by the spirit of God. While there 
is no direct evidence on this point in the literature, 
the prevalence of the belief in demoniacal posses- 
sion by the people of Palestine that is reflected in 
the NT is sufficient proof. It is predicted in 
Zee 13®^* that in future, when any shall prophesy, 
‘ his father and his mother that* begat him . . . 
shall thrust him through when he prophesieth.’ 
This piediction belongs to the latest of the Hebrew 
prophecies. Was it not uttered because possession 
was now coming to be regarded as always pos- 
session of the devil? See, further, Feophecy 
(Hebrew). 

4. Arabia. — The beliefs of the early Arabs con- 
cerning spirits and possession were similar to those 
of early Israel. The Arabs believed in a great 
mass of spiiits called or jan (the more common 

name is jinn).'^ These were not pure spirits, for 
they were often represented as hairy and often as 
haying the form of an ostrich or a snake. It was 
believed that, when a jinni was killed, a solid 
carcass was left behind. Nevertheless t\ie jinn had 
the power to appear and disappear, to assume 
temporarily any form that pleased them. They 
p-e usually spoken of collectively, and were not 
individualizeci. Similarly they were originally 
non-ethical. Whether they were good or bad 
depended upon the attitude that for the time being 
they assumed towards men. They were generally 
supposed to inhabit desolate places and to be 
unso cial in nature. Their powers were superhuman 
and they were capable of taking possession of men. 

Poets were supposed to owe their power to such 
possession. 

B g,j It is related of Iffassan ibn Thabit, a devoted follower of 
Muhammad who was very useful to the Prophet in replying in 
a sort of poetry to abusive attacks upon liis master, that, while 
still a young man, before the rise of Islam, he met one day in a 
street of Medina a female jinni, who leaped upon him and 
compelled him to utter three verses of poetiy. This was his 
initiation into the versifier’s art. Thereafter he was a poet, 
but each poem came to him as the result of inspiration from 
the jinn.^ 

The separateness of the poets from other men 
greatly impressed the Arabs. 

‘ From time to time, too, in the intense nervous susceptibility 
of the Arab race m the keen desert air, there fell upon him 
[the poet] cataleptic rigors, swoons, and dreams, from which he 
returned with strange words in hia mouth.’ s 

So the poets, when under inspiration, were 
believed to be under the power of jinn. This 
gave them great distinction. They were,^ before 
Islam, often the leaders and representatives of 
these tribes. Honour was accorded them, not 
from appreciation of intellectual endowment or of 
artistic genius, but because of their uncanny con- 
nexion with the supernatural. There is a striking 
parallel between the way in which the poet JJassan 
* was thrown down by the female spirit and had 
verses pressed out of him,’ and the way in which 
‘the first utterances of prophecy were pressed 
from Muhammad by the angel Gabriel’^ In 

1 For more complete accouncs see E. W. Lane, The Thousand 
and One Nights, London, 1838-41, note 21, 1. 20ff. ; J. Well- 
hausen, Meste arabischen Jleidentums'^, p. 148ff. ; and W. K. 
Smith, Rel, Sem 2 p. 119 ff. 

2 Of. D B Macdonald, The Raigious Attitude ar^ XAfe 
Islam, p 18 ft, 

S/d.p 24. 4/«». p. 19. 
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Arabian thought only the Prophet experienced 
angelic possession. 

Beside the poet {sh^ir ), and below him, was the 
Icnhin, or soothsayer, and below him the ^a/rraf^ a 
kind of diviner. These, too, were under the 
influence of the but in a less exalted way. 
The hahins were soothsayers connected with a 
sanctuary, while the 'arrafs^ like Samuel, told 
where lost articles might be found. Nevertheless 
the kdhins usually cast their oracles m verse. 
Their inspiration came, however, in the sanctuary, 
while that of the poet came as freely as the air of 
heaven. The ecstatic inspiration of the Mhin is 
interestingly set foi tli in the following account from 
the Kitab al Aglidn% viii. 66, of the approach of 
the Banu Asad to Imrul-Qais.^ 

* Then the Banu Asad advanced until, when they were a day’s 
journey from Tihama, their Fvahin, who was Awf ibn Kabi'a, 
prophesied [a prophetic fit came upon himj and said unto them. 

O mv servants 1 ” They said, “ With Thee 1 0 our Lord 1 ” 
He said, “Who is the kin^, the ruddy one, the all-conqueror, 
the unconquered, among camels as if they were a herd of 
gazelles, with no clamor by his head ? He ’ his blood is scattered 
wide J He, tomorrow, is the first of the stripped and spoiled ! ” 
They said, “ Who is it, 0 our Lord?” He said, “ If my heaving 
soul were not disquieted, I would tell you that he is Hu jr openly.” 
Then they mounted all, every beast broken and unbroken, and 
the day had not risen upon them when they came upon the 
army of 9ujr, and charged upon his tent.’ 

This passage describes the oncoming of the 
prophetic fit, which closely resembled those of 
which we know in Phoenicia and in Israel ; it pro- 
ceeds to tell us graphically what the Jcdhin uttered 
and how it was fulfilled. It reveals clearly to us 
the Arabian notions of possession. The speaker 
bears witness to the fact that his soul was dis- 
quieted by a power not its own, 

Muhammad, when first his ecstatic revelations 
CEuiie to him, believed that he was possessed by a 
jinnii and only gradually came to the conviction 
that it was a mvine revelation. He seems bo have 
been subject to ecstatic disturbances, and began 
his career as a prophet in this way;. Later he was 
compelled to simulate such states in order to keep 
up the illusion of his followers. It w^as accordingly 
natural that, when he began to preach, the 
Meccans should class him with the kdhins and 
attribute his inspiration to fajinni.^ 

There is an interesting story of a Jewish boy at Medina, in 
the time of Muhammad’s residence there, who was subject to 
epileptic or cataleptic fits. His name was Ibn §ayyad. When 
in his fits, he would lie wrapped up in a rough mantle, mutter- 
ing to himself, as Muhammad himself had done at the first.s 
The Jews regarded him as a prophet, and Muhammad appears 
to have been puzzled whether to regard the boy as a prophet or 
as the Jewish Antichrist.^ In the one case his possession would 
be tJiat of angels ; m the other ot jinn. 

The adoption by Islam of the Jewish-Christian 
conception of angels tended to make demons of the 
jinn, but the movement was never completely 
successful. Though they are sometimes calletl 
satans {shaitans)^ they still maintain on the whole 
their impersonal character, and draw the satans 
into it. On the whole Islam took over the 
in their original form, and in this form believes in 
thein to this day. Their legal status and their 
relations to mankind, such as marriage and 
property, were discussed by Muslim jurists, and, 
so far as possible, fixed. They were divided into 
two classes, good and bad, and Muslim saints, 
such as al-Ghazali, are said to have had relations 
with them. The jinn were believed to be of a 
lower order thau men, and the saints are fre- 
quently said to have preached to them and to 
have taught them.® 

5‘ — ^The conceptions concerning posses- 

sion in hgypt were more nearly parallel to those 
in Ba])ylonia than to those in Israel and Arabia. 
In E<j^ypt and Babylonia the spirits were differenti- 
ated into good ana bad at a much earlier period, 

I Tr. .Ma«>{lonaId, p. f. a Jb. pp. 38, 37. 

a QurVa, Ixxiv. * See Macdonald, p. 

P.144 £f. 


and in Egypt, as in Babylonia, the conception 
that a person might be possessed by supernatural 
powers was confined largely to belief in demoni- 
acal possession. All disease was accounted for in 
this way, and, although a kind of medical science 
developed in Egypt to a higher degree of excel- 
lence than in many countries, not only did this 
conception of demoniacal possession lie behind it, 
but the administration of purely medical remedies 
was, to the latest time, accompanied by the 
recitation of formulee that were supposed to have 
power over the disease-giving spirit. 

One of the clearest expressions of this view is 
found in a tale^ invented at the end of the XXth 
dynasty of some fictitious events that are said to 
have transpired in the reign of Kamses li. 

That Icing is said to have married, among others, a princess of 
Bakhtan. Afterwards the king of Bakhtan sent to Bamses, 
sa 5 nng that Bentresht, another daughter of his, was very ill, 
and begged that an Egyptian physician might be sent to heal 
her. The most skilful physician went, but found her possessed 
of a spirit, and could do nothing. Evidently he laboured m 
vain for a long time, for nine years later the father sent again 
for aid. This time a charmed statue of the god Khons, 
called Khons-who*executes-plans-and*drives-out-rebels, was 
sent. This Khons proceeded to Bakhtan, touched the princess, 
and the spirit went out of her. Like some of those m the 
Gospels, he did not depart in silence. He said : ‘ Welcome, 
thou great god who drivest out rebels ; the city of Bakhtan is 
thine, its people are thy slaves, I am thy slave. I will go to the 
place whence I came, to satisfy thy heart concerning the 
matter of thy journey. Let thy majesty be pleased to command 
that a festival be celebrated in my honour by the prince of 
Bakhtan * The god then nodded to his priest saying : ‘ It 
behoves that the prince of Bakhtan make a rich offering to this 
spirit.* 

As Naville has pointed out, this story was 
intended as an advertisement of the god Khons 
to the Egyptians. It reflects Egyptian ideas, 
setting forth in a detailed way their conceptions 
of possession. A god who advertised such cures 
hoped to have an opportunity to treat many 
similar patients in Egypt. 

That similar ideas of possession underlay the 
Egyptian conception of disease is shown by the 
incantations that were to be spoken at the admini- 
stration of certain prescriptions. 

With a fermentation of honey and other ingredients, one 
was to eay : 2 ‘ it has discharged and departed, that which has 
no fruit. It has gone away, that which has no arms. Turn 
back (G wSpn-0 for I am Homs. Yield (0 mSpn4) (for) I am 
the son of Osiris. The magic of my mother is the protection of 
my members. Thy evil shall not arise in my body nor any 
mlpn4 in thy raemhers. It has been discharged seven times.’ 
The words were to he spoken over innk-w herbs. They were to 
be cooked, mashed, and applied thereto. In like manner, when 
a kind of beer 3 called d,tfr-f-beer was administered, the 
«e?n-priest was to be present with his implementsh-statue, bird- 
catcher’s net, oil, some kind of a flower, etc.— and say ; ‘ Drink 
the beer. I have brought it to drive out the the male 

death, the female death, which is in my body,’ etc. 

The demons of disease were supposed to be 
always lurking about, watching for an opportunity 
to attack. This belief made life a constant 
terror. No mother could lay a child to rest 
without invoking unseen powers to spare the little 
one from malice and disease that lurked in every 
dark corner or slipped through the open door as 
the gloom of night gathered, to prostrate the little 
ones with sickness. One can almost hear the 
voice of the mother as she said ; ^ 

‘Bun out), thou who comesfe In the darkness, who enterest in 
stealth, hjs nose behind him, his face turned backward, 
who loses that for which he came 
Bun out, thou who oomesti in darkness, who enterest in 
stealth, her nose behind her, her foe© turned backward, 
who loses that for which she came.* 

The demons might come under the guise of friends 
in order to gain access to the child. Hence the 
mother continues : 

♦ Comest thou to kiss the child? I will not let thee kiss him, 
Gomest thou to soothe (him) ? I will not let thee soothe him. 

1 See E. Naville, The OM, JSgyptian Faiths “gp. 250-268. 

2 Of. G. A. Beisner, The Uearst Medical Papyrus^ p. 6. 
s Ib. p. 7. 

4 See Breasted, Development of Meligion and Thottght in 
Andent Fgypt, p. 291. 
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Oomest thou to harm him? I will not let thee harm him. 
Oomest thou to take him away ? I will not let thee take him 
away.’ 

The danger from demons not only accompanied 
one throughout this life, but also followed one 
into the hereafter. Hence the charms that had 
been potent to protect one here were aiiplied to the 
life beyond. In the time of the empire the folk- 
charm invaded the Booh of the Bead^ where it 
forms the ‘Chapter of not Permitting a Man’s 
Heart to be Taken Away from Him in the Nether 
World. 

While belief in possession by demons developed 
to an elaborate system in Egypt, belief in posses- 
sion by gods left little trace. In one of the 
Pyramid Texts of the Old Kingdom King Unis is 
represented as practising on the gods a kind of 
cannibalism, in order to possess himself of their 
powers. The passage reads : ^ 

‘King Urns is one who eats men and lives on gods. 

Lord of messengers, who [dispatches] his me-sfauges ; 

It is “Grasper-of-Porelocks” living in Kehew 
Who binds them for king Urns. 

It is the seipent “Splendid-Head” 

Who watches them for him and repels them for him. 

It is “He-who-is-upon-the-Willows” 

Who lassoes them for him. 

It is “ Funisher-of -all -Evil-doers ” 

Who stabs them for king Unis. 

He takes out for him their entrails, 

He 18 a messenger whom he (king Unis) sends to [punish], 

Shesmu cuts them up for king Urns 

And cooks for him a portion of them 

In his evening kettles (or “ as his evening kettles =: meal”). 

King Unis is he who eats their charms, 

And devours their glorious ones (souls). 

He has taken the hearts of the gods ] 

He has eaten the Red, 

He has swallowed the Green. 

King Unis is nourished on satisfied organs, 

He is satisfied, living on their hearts and their charms. 

Their charms are in his belly. 

The dignities of king Unis are not taken away from him ; 

He hath swallowed the knowledge of every god. 

Lo, their (the gods’) soul is in the belly of king Unis, 

Lo, their soul is with king Unis.’ 

This text, which incidentally reveals the canni- 
balism that lay behind Egyptian civilization, was 
written to accoimt for the intelligence, power, and 
divine qualities of King Unis. It reverses the 
usual idea of possession, however. The ^ds did 
not possess him, but he possessed them. How all 
Egyptian kings came to be regarded as gods we 
can now only conjecture, but evidently one path- 
way by which it came was this cannibalistic con- 
ception of possevssion. 

In the Egyptian priesthood there was an order of 
prophets, but their particular functions are obscure. 
They appear to have differed little from the other 
priests in character. So far as appears, their 
functions did not depend, like those of the prophets 
of early Israel, upon ecstatic experiences. i 

6, Possession in the Gospels.—There is consider- I 
able evidence in the Gospels that, in spite of the ^ 
silence of the later pre-Chiistian literature on the | 
subject, belief in the possession of demons survived 
among the peasantry of Palestine, and was often 
supposed to be the cause of disea.se. Thus it is 
regarded as the cause of dumbness (Mt9®^ Lk 11^^), 
of deafness, dumbness, and epilepsy (Mk 9^), of 
dumbness and blindness (Mt 12^), of curvature of 
the spine (Lk 13^^), and epilepsy {Mk 1^). Ascrip- 
tion of these diseases to unclean spirits is not uni- 
formly made; they are sometimes spoken of 
merely as disease (Mt 15®®, Mk 7®^ Lk 18®®). In 
some passages possession and these diseases are 
enumerated as separate things (Mt 10®, Mk 1®®, 
Lk 7®^ 13®®). It would seem that, among some, 

iSee Breasted, Development of Beligion omA Thought in 
Ancient Egypt, p. 291 fT. 

SB, p.a27£e. 


knowledge of the nature of physical disease had 
progressed far enough to be distinguished fiom 
pobsession, though this was not universal. Once, 
at least, the old Hebrew and Arabic idea of the 
multitude and impersonality of the demons comes 
to the front in the Gospels. The Gerasene demo- 
niac, when asked his name, replied ; * My name is 
Legion ; for we are many ’ (Mk 5®). This narrative 
and those in Mk 1 and 9 indicate that insanity and 
epilepsy were the ills most commonly attributed to 
demoniac possession. This belief still prevails in 
Palestine. 

The present writer once came upon a group of men near 
Beitin (Bethel) who were surrounding another, waving sticks at 
him and shouting. At an opportune moment one behind him 
dropped his club and caught the hands of the man in the 
centre, pinioning them behind him. When the water asked 
the cause, he was informed that the man was mapiun, 
‘ possessed of a jmTii.’ 

It is indicated in the Gospels that in the time of 
Christ there were professional exorcists who cast 
out demons (Mt 12®^). Jesus, too, cast them out. 
Some of His most marvellous cures were of this 
nature. Attempts have been made by some 
theologians to prove that Jesus did not Himself 
believe in possession, but accommodated Himself 
to the views of His patients and their friends. 
There is no evidence for this view and much against 
it. He made the validity of the belief the basis of 
argument with others, assumed that certain Phari- 
sees could exorcize the demons, and that He, too, 
could do so (Mt 12-'^**, Lk )• He also assumed 
that, after expulsion, the existence of the demons 
was real, and that they could still do harm 
(Mk His humanity was real, and He fully 

shared the beliefs of His contemporaiies upon this 
point. 

7. The Apostolic Age. — In the Gospels posses- 
sion appears to be conlined to demons ; in the lest 
of the NT we hear mainly of being possessed of 
the Spirit, though references to demoniacal posses- 
sion are not wanting. This change was wrought 
by the experience of the day of Pentecost (Ac 2) 
when the disciples were so possessed of the Spirit 
that they spoke ecstatically and the beholders 
thought them drunken. A later historian under- 
stood that this speaking, which was called glosso- 
laliOj, ‘ speaking- tongues,’ was the ability to speak 
foreign languages (v.®), but the narrative never- 
theless contains evidence that this was a misunder- 
standing (v.^®). The disciples were thrown into an 
ecstasy ; they were exalted in mood ; they were 
taken out of themselves. We learn from St. Paul 
(1 Co 12 and 14) that tins type of public utterance 
was in his time exalted above all other types. 
His discussion of the subject also makes the nature 
of the phenomenon quite clear. One who ‘ spoke 
in a tongue ’ spoke with his spirit, but his under- 
standing was unfruitful (1 Co 14^^) ; the hearers 
did not understand (14®) ; those out of sympathy, 
Avhen they witnessed such utterances, naturally 
called the speakers mad (14®®) Paul, with his 
sound common sense, rated intelligent speaking 
more highly than this speaking in a tongue, but 
so popular was this type of possession that even 
he could not hut treat it with great consideration, 

‘ Be not drunken with wine, wherein is riot but be 
filled mth the Spirit’ (Eph 6^®) could have been 
written only in an age when complete^ fullness of 
the Spirit was supposed to produce efiects similar 
to the drinking of wine. The greatest enemies of 
the Christians were still thought to be demons and 
their chief, the ‘prince of the power of the air’ 
(2®), The mDitant disciple wrestled ‘ against , . , 
the spiritual hosts of wickedness in the heavenly 
places ’ (6^®). It is implied that these controlled, if 
they did not possess, men. One instance of such 
poshession is presented in the Philippian slave- 
girl who possessed ‘ a spirit of Python ’ (Ac 
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Not only did the Philippians believe her possessed, 
but St. Paul did also, for he addressed the spirit in 
exorcjizing it (16^®). 

8. The Montanists, — In the 2nd cent, the ecsta- 
tic type of prophecy was revived by Montanus in 
Phrygia, who became the champion of the pro- 
phetic ministry. Eusebius, quoting an unnamed 
informant, says ; 

* He was earned away in spirit, and wrought up into a certain 
Mndof frenzy and iriegular ecstasy, raving, and spealcing and 
uttering strange things, and proclamiing what was contrary to 
the institutions that had prevailed in the Church.* i 

This is the report of an unsympathetic critic, but 
among the few sayings of Montanus that liave 
come down to us is one that confirms the view that 
he was subject to the phenomenon of possession. 
It runs ; 

* Man IS like a lyre, and I [the Hol 3 »^ Spirit} play him like a 
plectrum. Man sleeps , I [the Holy Spirit] am awake.’ 2 

The Church had lost the fire of enthusiasm that 
made such possession possible, and cast out Mon- 
tanus and his followers as heretics ; nevertheless 
they lingered in Phrygia until in the 6th cent, they 
were forcibly exterminated. To what extent the 
ecstatic experiences were repeated by the followers 
of Montanus after the 2nd cent, we do not know.® 

9 * The Church and possession. — The condemna- 
tion of Montanus registered the belief of the 
Church that possession of the Holy Spirit in this 
extraordinary way was no longer possible — a view 
that was maintauied by all the Church until the 
Reformation and is still maintained by all except 
some smaller sections of Protestantism. Belief in 
the possession of demons was still maintained and, 
as time passed, was intensified. The presence of 
this belief in the early centuries clearly moulded 
certain features of the ritual of the Church, Tlius, 
according to the Roman usage, a catechumen, pre- 
paratory to baptism, first presented himself to the 
priest, who breathed upon him {i.e. performed the 
act of insufflation) and recited a prayer of exorcism 
■with Ills hand extended over the candidate’s head. 
A part of the petition was ; ‘ Break all the snares 
of Satan by wdiich he has been bound.^ ** The in- 
sufflation typified the recejition of the Holy Spiut 
whereby the evil spirit was driven out. In the 
Galilean ritual the exorcism came iir.st, then 
unction, and the insufflation last.® One curious 
sentence of this ritual reads ; ‘ I approach thee, 
thou most unclean, damned spirit.’ ^ The liturgy of ■ 
the East contains similar ceremonies of exorcism 
and insufflation.® The insufilation was a symbolic ; 
repetition of the act of Jesus when He Ijreathed 
on His disciples and said : * Receive ye the Holy ; 
Spirit’ (Jn 20®^). Apparently it was believed that ’ 
the candidate, who as a sinner had been pos.sessed i 
of Satan before, now became possessed of the Holy ' 
Spirit. Such possession ^vas but an attenuated | 
form, so far as outward manifestations were con- i 
cemed, of tliat of earlier time. The belief that 
insufflation imparted such possession extended to i 
oil and water, for, in the consecration of these, 
the priest Ineathed on them.’^ 

W hile the belief in possession of the Spirit took 
this symbolic form, belief in demoniacal possession 
continued in its original vigour. In W. Europe ^ 
it was gradually intensified by the survival of ; 
pagan beliefs, stories, and practices. Many of | 
these the Church took over and consecrated, but 
all those not so consecrated were regarded as of 
the devil. He was supposed to possess those who 
practised arts that had ibeen banned by the Church, 
Witches who practised them were in league with 
him or possessed of Mm. When in the 13th cent. 

3 Mv. 16. 

2 Of. It. M. Jones, Studies in 3lysticat Meligiont p. 40 flf. 

3 C’J. art. Mostakism, 

4 See L, luiciH'wne, Ohristidn ‘Worshiy^f p. 206. 

fi /6. pp. S17, 310. emp. S28. 7 m pp. 806, 812. 


sects began to spring up, it was natural for ecclesi- 
astics to regard them as in league wdth the evil 
one. Thus in 1223 Gregory IX. promulgated a 
letter exhorting a ciusade against the Stedingers, 
a sect in Friesland and Lower Saxony, in which he 
accused them of worshipping and having secret 
communion with the prince of darkness. In 1303 
John XXII, complained, in two letters, that both he 
and many members of his flock were in danger of 
their lives by reason of the arts of soicorers. 
Finally Innocent vili. in 1484 piomiilgated his 
famous bull ‘ Ad forturan rei memoriam,’ in which 
he accused many persons of both sexes of mixing 
with devils and injuring by their conjurations 
unborn children, young animals, all sorts of crops, 
inflicting all kinds of pains and sickness on people 
and animals, preventing men from procieation and 
women from conception, and making them recant 
their Christian faith. He appointed Heinrich 
Kiamer (Institor) and Jakob Sju'enger to be prime 
inquisitors to rid the land of such. Sprenger had 
composed his Malleus Malcficamm (‘Witch- 
Hammer,’ 1489, Cologne, 1520) which, with the 
papal bull, precipitated a long drawn battle against 
witches, who were believed to be in league with 
Satan or possessed of him.^ The movement spiead 
to England, where in the reigns of Henry viii. and 
Elizabeth lawn's were enacted against witches. It 
called forth Reginald Scot’s noted work, The Dis- 
coverie of Witchcraft (London, 1684). The war 
against witches and the devil spread to the New 
World; in Salem, Massachusetts, a number of 
people were executed at the end of the 17 th cent, 
on suspicion of exercising demoniacal powers. Of 
I course the clergy supported the crusade on both 
sides of the Atlantic. How many lost their lives 
1 in consequence of this dread belief cannot now be 
ascertained. 

Although the increase of scientific knowledge 
has stopped the execution of people on such charges, 
the belief in demoniacal possession dies hard. 
Several cases were reported among the peasantry 
of Germany in the early part of tlie iOtli cent., 
vouched for by accredited doctors and clergymen.^ 

10 . Possession and revivals. — With the spreiid 
of expei'imental religion as distinguished from 
ecclesiastical religion since the Reformation there 
has been a recrudescence of the ancient belief that 
ecstatic experiences are the work of the Holy 
Spirit— a kind of possession. Such ecstasies occurred 
at times tinder the preaching of the early Friends 
in the 17th cent, in England, and were interpreted 
as manifestations of the power of God.® They 
manifested themselves again in the 18th cent, in 
England under the preaching of Wesley,'* and in 
MassacImsettH under tbe ministry of Jonathan 
Edwards.® They accompanied the Scot bi.sh -Irish 
revival in Kentucky in 18U0-03 ® and the revival in 
Ulster in 1859.'^ They may still sometimes be seen 
in the meetings of the American Negroes.® Enthu- 
siastic revivalists have down to recent times 
regarded them as striking evidences of divine 
visitation, tliough the uisest of them, such as 
Jonathan Edwards, lost faith in them, and Wesley’s 
judgment finally tended in the same direction. 
Under Finney and Moody common sense asserted 
itself and evangelism rose to a more healthy plane, 
though such phenomena still sometimes appear. 
Science has taught us that they are due to dis- 
ordered nerves, and the primitive belief in posses- 
sion that has survived so long is fading away. 

1 V. Eydber^, The Magic of the Middle AgeS.pp. 178-200. 

3 See J. L, Hevius, J>emon Possession, p. Ill ff, 

9 See, e.g.f W. C. Bralthwaite, The B^innings qf Qtoafcensm, 
p, 167. 

< CL F. M.Darenport, PrimUim Traits in Beligious BevimlSt 
eh. lx. 

fi Ib. ch. viii 

7 Ib. eh. vj. 
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POSTS.— See Poles and Posts. 

POTTAW ATOMIES. — See ALGONaums 
(Prairie Tribes), vol. i. p. 325. 

POVERTY. — I. Definition.— In the Poor Law 
Commissioners’ Report of 1834 poverty is defined 
as the state of one who, in order to obtain mere 
subsistence, is forced to have recourse to labour. 
This the Commissioners distinguish from indigence, 
by which they understand the state of a person 
unable to labour, or unable to obtain, in return for 
his labour, the means of subsistence. Probably 
B. Seebohm Rowntree’s definition {Poverty: A 
Study of Town Life) is more satisfactory : families 
whose total earnings are insufficient to obtain the 
minimum necessaries for the maintenance of mere 
physical efficiency be described as living in 
^primary’ poverty. This he distinguishes from 
‘secondary^ poverty, under which come those 
families whose earnings would be sufficient for 
the maintenance of mere physical efficiency, were 
it not that some portion of it is absorbed by 
other expenditure, either useful or wasteful. 
If this definition of poverty is accepted, indi- 
gence or destitution is included under ‘primary’ 
poverty. 

2 . History, — ^This is of a very restricted nature, 
and is practically limited to the history of desti- 
tution, or extreme poverty. Even at the present 
day the information available concerning poverty 
is very slight, as scientific investigations have been 
made* in only very few towns, and the results vary 
so much that it is impossible to generalize. 

The only attempt to compare conditions in this 
country at two different periods is that of Robert 
Giffen. We give his conclusions, whilst bringing 
the figures rather more up to date. 

For 1843, the first year for which we have income-tax returns, 
Giffen estimated the income of the country to be A615, 000,000, 
of which £280,000,000 belonged to persons with over £160 per 
annum and £236,000,000 to persons with under £160 per annum. 
The £280,000,000 was shared by $100,000 to 250,000 persona, or, 
including their families, hy 1,000,000 tc 1,260,000 persons. The 
£286,000,000 was shared hy about 25,600,000 persons. The 


income-tax paying class had about £250 per head, while the 
rest of the population had something undei £10 per head. 

For 1908 Leo G. Ohiozza Money estimated the income of the 
country to be £1,844,000,000, of which £909,000,000 belonged to 
persons with over £160 per annum and £930,000,000 to persons 
wnth undei £100 per annum The £909,000,000 was shared by 
1,100,000 peisons, or, including their families, by 6,500,000 
persons The £935,000,000 was shared by 39,000,000 persons. 
The income-tax paying class had about £165 per head as com- 
pared with £250 in 1843, whilst the rest of the population had 
about £24 per head, as compared with under £10 in 1843. 

Other figures which bear out the contention 
that the income-tax paying class has increased 
much more rapidly than the non-income-tax paying 
class are those relating to the value of estates 
passing at death. 

Li 1838, 26,368 probates were granted, the average amount 
per estate being £2160. In 1908, 67,624 iirobates ivere granted, 
the average amount per estate being £4000. The increase in the 
number of estates (165 per cent) was much greater than the 
increase m the population (70 per cent), so that the wealth of 
the country w^as becoming more diffused, or, in other words, a 
growing proportion of the population was leaving estates. 

The figures relating to the consumption of com- 
forts and conventional necessaries consumed by the 
masses confirm the improved conditions of the 
bulk of the population. The following table gives 
the quantities of the principal imported and excis- 
able articles retained for liome consumption per 
head of the population of the United Kingdom in 
the years 1840 and 1911. 



1840. 

1911. 

Currants and raisins 

1*45 lbs. 

4*89 lbs. 

Rice .... 

0’90 „ 

10 08 „ 

Sugar .... 

15 20 „ 

92*07 „ 

Tea 

1'22 „ 

6*48 „ 

Tobacco .... 

1 0*86 „ 

2*05 „ 


The great increase in the consumption of currants, 
raisins, rice, sugar, tea, and tobacco can be 
accounted for only by the much greater use that is 
made of them by the bulk of the population ; and 
such greater use would not be possible but for the 
increased incomes at the disposal of the masses. 
Figures showing the growing incomes of the non- 
income-tax paying classes have already been 
quoted and these may be supported by the Board 
of Trade index numbers of wages. 

If the general level of wages in 1850 be taken as 100, then the 
figure for 1907 was 181*7, showing an increase of 81*7 per cent 
in 57 jearB(Cd 4671, p. 44). 

From the eaily part of the 19th cent, until 1896 
prices fell very considerably, and, though they 
have risen since, they were much lower shortly 
before the war than they were during most years 
of the 19th century. A few figures from Sauer- 
beck’s average prices of all commodities may be 
quoted ; 

Average of 1867-77=100 1878=111 

1820=112 1880= 88 

1830= 91 1890= 72 

1840=103 1896= 61 

3850= 77 1900= 76 

1860 = 99 1910= 78 

1870 = 96 1911= 80 

With the rise in incomes and the fall in prices, 
there can be little doubt that the masses were 
much better off in the early 20th cent, than they 
were 50 or 100 years previously. The growth of 
Savings Banks deposits (£29,000,000 in 1850 to 
£257,000,000 in 1911), of tlie accumulated funds 
of h'riendly Societies (£14,000,000 in 1877 to 
£50,500,000 in 1905), and of the loan and share 
capital of Co-operative Societies (£8,600,000 in 1883 
to £45,250,000 in 1909) are other indications of 
greater general pro^erity. 

3. Extent.— (a) The earliest investigation ^ is 
that of Charles JBooth, who conducted an inquiry 
into the extent of poverty in London in 1886-88. 
By * poor ’ he understood those ivho had a suffi- 
ciently regular, though bare, income, such as 18s. 
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to 21s. per week for a ‘ moderate family/ and by 
‘ very poor/ those who from any cause fell much 
beloAV this standard. Booth obtained his informa- 
tion from the London School Board visitors, who 
were in daily contact with the people and had con- 
siderable knowledge of the parents of the school 
children. He then assumed that the whole popu- 
lation was the same as the tested part, i.e, families 
with school children. When it is remembered 
that the part of the population which was not 
investigated included all the families with children 
above sciiool age, and with no children, it will be 
realized that the condition of the bulk was better 
than the part tested, so that Booth*s figures, in so 
far as they err, err on the dark side. In other 
words, conditions were probably not so bad as 
Booth’s figures would suggest. 

Booth divided the population into 8 classes : 

A. The lowest class of occasional labourers, loafers, and 

semi-criminals, 

B. Casual earnings—' very poor.* 

0. Intermittent earnings > too-ether the * noor » 

B. Small regular earnings f Voot. 

E. Begular standard earnings— above the poverty line. 

F. Higher class labour. 

G. Lower middle class. 

H. Upper middle class. 

As the result of his investigations he divides the 
population among these classes as follows : 


A. (lowest) . 

B. (very poor) 

0. and I>. (poor) . 

E. and P. (working class, 
conitortalile) . 

G. and H (middle class 
and above) , 

. 37,610 
316,834 
038,293 

2,166,503 

749,930 

or 0*9 per cent 

22*3 „ 

61*6 „ 

17 8 „ 


4,209,170 

100*0 


Inmates of institations 

99,830 




4,309,000 




According to Booth’s inquiry, 30*7 per cent of the 
population of London were living in poverty in 
1887- This may be taken to include what Kown- 
tree calls ‘ secondary ’ as well as ‘ primary ^ poverty. 
That nearly one-third of the inhabitants of London 
were living in poverty appears very startling, yet 
the investigations in other towns seem to bear out 
the probable accuracy of this figure. 

(&) Seeholim Bo wn tree conducted his investiga- 
tions into the extent of poverty in York in 1899. 
As the population at that time was about 75,000, 
it was possible to make a house to house investi- 
gation in respect of every wage-earning family. 
Particulars were obtained concerning 11,560 
families consisting of 46,754 persons. The popula- 
tion was divided into 7 classes ; 

A. Total family income under 18s, for a moderate family. 

B. Total family income 18s. and under 21s. for a moderate 

family. 

0. Total family income 21s. and under SOs. for a moderate 
family. 

B. Total family income over SOs, 

E. Bomestic servants. 

F. Servant-keepinjf class. 

G. Persons in institutions. 

By moderate family was meant a family consigtin^ of father, 
mother, and from two to four children. In classify ing', allow- 
ance was made for families which were smaller or larg^er. 

On this basis Kowntxce divided the population as 
follows s 


A. 

1,967 

or 2*6 per cent 

B. 

4,492 

6*0 

*» 

0. 

15,710 

207 


B, 

24,605 

82*4 


E. 

4,296 

5*7 

,, 

F. 

21,830 

28*8 


G. 

2,932 

8*9 

tt 


76,812 




Kowntree, instead of adopting Booth’s somewhat 
rough and ready method of saying that all families 
with less than a certain weekly income were living 
in poverty, sought to establish a scientific poverty 
line. He estimated the minimum necessary 


expenditure for the maintenance of mere physical 
health and then ascertained whether each family 
had sufficient earnings to pay for the requisite 
food, housing accommodation, and household sun- 
dries. 

With regard to food, he took as the basis of his 
calculations the diet adopted at the York Work- 
house, but excluded butcher meat, as this dimin- 
ished the cost without reducing the allowance of 
protein, fats, and carbo-hydrates below the mini- 
mum requisite for physical efficiency. The weekly 
cost of this diet in 1899 was as follows : 


Men. 

Women. 

Child. 8-16. 

Child. 3-8. 

Child, under 3. 

38. 3d. 

2b. 9d. 

2s. 7d. 

28. Id. 1 

2s. Id. 

Average for adults, 3s. ; average for children, 2s 3d. 


With regard to rent, the actual sums paid for 
rent were taken as the necessary minimum rent 
expenditure. 

With regard to household sundries, EoAvntree 
allowed Is. lOd. (5«1J bags [140 lbs.] at Is. 3d.) 
for coal, 6d. for adults and 5d. for children for 
clothing, and 2d. per hoi d for all other sundries. ^ 
Thus a table was established showing the mini- 
mum necessary expend! tuie per week for families 
of various sizes ; e.y., a family of father, mother, 
and three children would require 21s. 8d. made up 


as below ; 

8. d. 

Food : 2 at Ss. and 3 at 2a. 8d. 12 9 

Bent 4 0 

Household sundries : coal 1 10 

clothing i 2 at 6d. and 

3 at fid 2 3 

other sundries 5 at 2d. . . 0 10 


21 8 

When the earnings of every famOy were examined 
by this table, it was ascertained that 1465 families, 
comprising 7230 persons, were living in ^ primary ’ 
poverty. This was equal to 9*91 per cent of the 
whole population of the city and to 15*46 per cent 
of the working-class population. The number of 
persons living in ‘secondary’ poverty was ascer- 
tained by deducting the numbers of persons living 
in ‘primary’ poverty from the total number of 
persons living in poverty, the latter number being 
an estimate of tlie investigator, formed by his 
noting down evidences of poverty during his house 
to house investigation. By this method it was 
found that families comprising 20,302 persons, 
equal to 27*84 per cent oi the population of the 
city, were living in poverty. Of these 7230 persons, 
or 9*91 per cent of the* population, were living 
in ‘ primary ’ poverty and 13,072, or 17*93 per cent 
of the ijopulation, in ‘ secondary ’ poverty. Accord- 
ing to this inquiry, the percentage of the popula- 
tion of York living in poverty (27*84) was only 
I a little less than that in London (30*7). In the 
' ease of the towns mentioned below a similar 
comparison cannot be made, a.s the extent of 
‘ primary ’ poverty alone has been investigated. 

{c) An investigation at Horthaiupton was made 
by A. B. Burnett'Hurst in July 1913. There, as 
also at Warrington, Stanley, and Beading, the 
system adopted w*as to investigate the conditions 
prevailing xn some 5 per cent of the households 
and to generalize from these. Further, in each of 
these cases it was necessary to make allowance for 
the rise in the general level of prices between 
1899 and 1913 before using Bowntree’s poverty line 
figures. Thus the York food allowance of 3a. for 
adults and 20, 3d. for children became 3s. 6d. and 
2s. 7d, respectively, Fourpence was added, lor 
State insurance, and the expenditure on coal was 
adjusted to meet local conditions. 
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In Northampton, of the 693 working-class families 
investigated 57 were below the poverty line. 
These were equivalent to 8*2 per cent of the 
working-class households of the town and to 6*4 
per cent of all households. These 57 families 
contained 9 per cent of the working-class popula- 
tion which fell within the scope of the inquiry. 
In York 15*46 per cent of the working-class popu- 
lation was living below the poverty line in 1899. 

{d) Burnett- Hurst’s inquiry at Warrington was 
conducted in the early autumn of 1913. Of the 
640 working-class families investigated 78 were 
below the poverty line. These were equivalent to 
12*2 per cent of the working-class households and 
to 11*5 per cent of all households. These 78 
families contained 14*7 per cent of the working- 
class population which fell within the scope of the 
inquiry. 

(c) The mining village of Stanley, in the Durham 
coalfield, was investigated by Surnett-Hxirst in 
July 1913. Of the 203 working-class families 
whose circiiiUvStances were intjuired into 12, con- 
taining 6 per cent of the working-class population 
investigated, were below the poverty line. 

(/) A. L. Bowley conducted an investigation in 
Beading in the autumn of 1912. 128 families of 
the 622 investigated were below the poverty line. 
This is equivalent to 20*6 per cent of the working- 
class households and to 15*3 per cent of all house- 
holds. The 128 households below the poverty line 
contained 29 per cent of the population which fell 
within the scope of the inquiry. 

(g) An investigation of quite a different character 
into the extent of poverty in the United Kingdom 
has been made on two occasions by Leo G. Chiozza 
Money. His fiist inquiry related to 1903 and his 
second to 1908. As the income-tax returns con- 
stituted the basis of his inquiry, he divides the 
population into three groups, with £160 and £700 
as the dividing lines : 



1903. 

1908. 

Riches. 

Number. 

Income 
£ mil. 

Number, 

Income 

£mil. 





Persons with in- 
comes of £700 per 
annum and up- 
wards and their 
families 

1,260,000 

670 

1,400,000 

634 

Comfort. 





Persons with in- 
comes between 
£160 and £700 per 
annum and their 
families 

4,000,000 

260 

4,100,000 

276 

POVERTir. 





Persons with in- 
comes of less than 
£l(iQ per annum 
and Uieir families 

37,250,000 

880 

89,100,000 

935 


43,000,000 

1,710 

44,600,000 

1,844 


{h) The statistics relating to pauperism enable 
us to gauge destitution or extreme poverty, which 
must not be confused with poverty as defined by 
Bowntroe. The average daily number of paupers 
in reGei})t of relief in the United Kingdom at the 
beginning of 1914 was 933,163, or 20*3 pel* 1000 of 
the population. 

(i) On 26th Dec. 1913 there^ were^ 982,292 old 
age pensions payable in the United Kingdom. Of 
these, 685,288 were payable in England and Wales, 
97,702 in Scotland, and 199,302 in Ireland. Of 
the total number of persons in England and Wales 


who are over 70 years of age three-fifths are old age 
pensioners, Le. persons whose incomes are less than 
£31 10s. per annum. 

4. Causes. — All these investigators of poverty 
have analyzed its immediate causes, and their con- 
clusions are given below. 

(a) Booth analysed 4076 cases of the poor and 
very poor in London, known to selected School 
Board visitors, and summarized the results as 
follows i 

Loafers . , . . . . , 60 or 1*6 per cent 

Questions of employment — 

Casual work, low pay, irregular earnings 2646 62 4 „ 

Questions of habit— 

Drunkenness and thrifilessnesa • « 633 13*6 „ 

Questions of circumstanceB — 

Large families and illness . • . 917 22*5 „ 

4076 100*0 


(5) Rowntree analyzed the causes of ‘primary’ 
poverty under somewhat different headings. 


Immediate causa of 
* primary ’ poverty 

No. of 
house- 
holds 
affected 

No. of 
persons 
affected 

Percentage 
of total popu- 
lation living 
in * primary ' 
poverty. 

Death of chief wage- 
earner , 

403 

1,130 

16*63 

Illness or old age of chief 



wage-earner 

146 

370 

6*11 

Chief wage-earner out of i 



2*31 

work . 

88 

167 

Irregularity of work 

61 

205 

2*83 

Largeness of family, i.e. 



22*16 

more than 4 children . 

187 

1,602 

In regular work but low 


61*96 

wages , 

640 

3,758 


1,466 

7,230 

100*00 


(c) The information collected by Bowley and 
Burnett-Hurst in Northampton, AYarrington, and 
Beading may be summarized in one table; the 
figures for Stanley are omitted, being too small to 
express in percentages. 


Immediate cause of 

Percentage of households below 
the Itowntree standard. 

poverty. 

Northamp- 

ton. 

Warring- 

ton. 

Reading. 

Chief wage-earner dead . 

21 

6 

14 

do. ill or old . 

14 

1 

11 

do. out of work . 


3 

2 

do. irregularly em- 

ployed . 


8 

4 

do. regularly employed; 
Wage insufficient for 8 
children 

3 children or less . 

21 

22 

83 

4 children or more . 

9 

88 

16 

Wage auificient for 3 but 
family more than 8 . 

85 

27 

21 


100 

100 

100 


In the ease of each of the five towns where the 
immediate causes of poverty have been analyzed 
the predominant cause is the same, viz. low wages, 
frequently in conjunction with large families. In 
York (1899) 10 per cent of the adult males earned 
under 208. a week and 26 per cent earned between 
20s. and 24s. In Northampton (1913) 13 pei cent 
of the adult males earned under 20s. a week and 
14 per cent earned between 20s. and 24s. In 
Warrington (1913) 3*5 per cent of the adult males 
earned under 20s. a week and 28 *5 per cent earned 
between 20s, and 24s. In Beading (1912) 15 per 
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cent of the adult male population earned under 
20s. a week and 35*5 per cent earned "between 20s. 
and 24s. When from one quarter to one half of 
the adult male populations of these towns was 
earning less than 24s. a week, it is not astonishing 
that poverty should he very prevalent. 

The growth of population has undoubtedly a 
serious inlluence on the general extent of poverty 
in old countries. Sooner or later increasing 
supplies of food and minerals can be obtained only 
at increasing cost. As the population of an old 
country grows and the supply of labour as a con- 
sequence increases, the productive capacity of the 
country grows, but not in the same proportion as 
the population. For a time this tendency may be 
overcome by new inventions, the accumulation of 
more capital, and the greater efficiency of the 
workers ; under these circumstances an advance in 
the general welfare of the community may be 
achieved, in spite of the increase of population. 
This lias probably been the case in this countiy 
during the past hundred years or so, but we cannot 
look to similar conditions continuing indefinitely 
in the future. 

5, Present system of dealing with poverty .—At 
the present time in this country theie are various 
methods, public and private, but not too well co- 
ordinated, for dealing with poverty. Most are 
palliative in character and only too few are 
remedial. This, however, is hardly astonishing, 
seeing how difficult the problem is. 

{a) Fuhlio methods.— {\) The poor relief panted 
by Boards of Guaidians or Poor Law Boards must 
be mentioned first. Nearly £18,000,000 per annum 
are being spent by these bodies in the United King- 
dom, but they assist no one unless he or she is 
absolutely destitute, so that their help is accorded 
only to a small proportion of the poor. Out-relief, 
which with certain exceptions is not granted to 
able-bodied peisons, is generally very inadequate. 
Indoor relief, on the other hand, is very costly, and 
not infrequently has the effect of making persons 
relieved into more or less permanent paupers, by 
bringing them into contact with some of the least 
desirable guests of the Cxuardians. Undoubtedly, 
the most satisfactory work done by the Guardians 
is that done in their children’s homes and in their 
hospitals. 

(2) Under the Old Age Pension Act, 1908, every 
person of British nationality and twelve years’ 
residence within the United Kingdom whose 
income is below £31 10s. per annum becomes 
entitled, subject to certain small exceptions, on 
attaining the age of 70 to a pension of 5s. a week 
from the Exchequer, At the present time about 
a million persons benefit by this Act at a cost 
to the community of some £13,000,000. As the 
result of the passing of this Act, the number of 
paupers in England and Wales over 70 years of 
age has gi’eatly diminished. It was 229,474 on 
SlsfcMarcm 1900, whereas it had fallen to 57,948 on 
1st Jan. 1914. 

(3) The Unemployed Workmen Act, 1905, pro- 
vides for the establishment of Distress Commit- 
tees which, if satisfied that an applicant is a person 
honestly desirous of obtaining work, but unable 
to do so from exceptional causes over which he 
has no control, and that his case is capable of 
more suitable treatment under the Act than under 
the Poor Law, can endeavour to obtain work for 
him or themselves undertake to assist him. This 
assistance may take the form of (a) aiding emigra- 
tion, (/3) aiding migration to another area, or 
{7) providing or contributing toivards the prolusion 
of temporary work. The Distress Committees 
have dealt with only a very limited number of the 
unemployed i in 10*12-13 the applicants for relief 
in England and Wales numbered 43,381, and of 


these 30,662 were found qualified for assistance. 
The majority of the applicants were general or 
casual labourers. 

(4) A far greater number of unemployed are dealt 
with by Labour Exchanges, established under the 
Labour Exchanges Act, 1909. On 16tli Jan. 1914 
423 Exchanges were open. Diu’ing 1913 the total 
number of individuals who applied to the Ex- 
changes for employment was 1,871,671, the total 
numb^er of registiations being 2,965,893. Duiiiig 
the year 652,306 individuals u ere giveu work, the 
number of vacancies filled being 921,853. 

(5) Another attempt to minimize the conse- 
quences of unemployment, and indirectly of 
poverty, has been the introduction of compulsory 
insurance against unemployment in certain tiades, 
under pt. II. of the National Insurance Act, 1911, 
since amended by the National Insurance Act, 1914. 
The principal industries conceraed are building, 
shipbuilding, works of construction, engineering, 
iron-founding, and the construction of vehicles, 
On 17tli Jan. 1914 the number of workpeople 
insured was 2,282,324. The total amount of un- 
employment benefit paid to workpeople during 
1913 was £497,725. 

(6) The compulsory health insurance established 
by pt. I. of the National Insurance Act, 1911, since 
amended by the National Insurance Act, 1913, 
should ultimately have a considerable effect in 
increasing the welfare of the population, as ill- 
health undoubtedly lies at the bottom of a good 
deal of inefficiency, and the consequent low wages. 
A return made in February 1914 stated that there 
were 13,759,400 insured persons in the United 
Kingdom, of whom 360,000 weie deposit contribu- 
tors. 

(7) The most direct effort to raise the low level 
of wages wliich is at the bottom of so much 
poverty was made when the Trade Boards Act, 
1009, was passed. The Act applied at first only to 
the four trades specified in the schedule — tailorhig, 
cardboard box-making, machine-made lace, and 
chain-making — but the list may be extended by 
Provisional Order, confirmed by Act of Parliament. 
In 1913 the Act was applied to four new tiades — 
shirt-making, sugar confectionery and food-pre- 
serving, hollow-waie, and linen and cotton em- 
broidery. For each trade or branch of a iiade one 
or more Trade Boards are to be established. The 
duties of a Trade Board include the fixing of 
minimum time and piece rates. 

Investigations into the working of the Act have 
been made in the cliain-makiiig and tailoring 
trades by E. H. Tawney, and in the box-making 
trade by Miss M, E. Bulkley, under the auspices 
of the liatan Tata Foundation of wliich Tawney 
is director. The following table relating to the 
wages earned by mastorrnen and journeymen 
chain-makers, before and after the establishment 
of minimum rates, gives some indication of the 
■work of a Tiacie Board : 



Mastermen. 

Journeymen. 

Weekly wages. 





1911. 

1013. 

1911. 

1918. 


Under 16». 

15s. and under 20s. 

20y. and under 25$. 

2o$. and under SUs, , 
80$. and over . . • 

50*7 X 
33*7 „ 

1 9*4 „ 

1*3% 
20 2 „ 

„ 

, 17*6 » 

t " 

01*3 X 
37*2 „ 
1*4 „ 

0*7% 
14*0 „ 
43*1 „ 
80*6 „ 
G'8 „ 


(8) Of the persons who fall below the poverty 
line tliere can be little doubt that the school 
children and infants constitute the majority and 
that they are the wor^t sufierers. As a result of 
their investigations Bowley and Bumett-llurst 
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iaform us that in Northampton just under one- 
sixth of the school children and just over one-sixth 
of the infants, in Warrington a quaiter of the 
school children and almost a quarter of the infants, 
in Beading nearly half the school children and 
45 per cent of the infants belonging to working- 
class families are living in households in ‘ primary ’ 
poverty. 

The direct efforts of the State to remedy these 
conditions in England and Wales are connected 
with the feeding and the medical inspection of 
school children. 

(a) The Education (Provision of Meals) Act, 1906, 
which permits rates to be spent on the provision of 
food, is optional, and its adoption by Local Educa- 
tion Authorities is by^ no means universal. In 
many cases the authorities have contented them- 
selves with making arrangements with voluntary 
agencies. In 1911-12, out of 322 Local Education 
Authorities in England and Wales, 131 were mak- 
ing some provision for feeding school children. Of 
these, 95 %vere spending rates on the provision of 
food. In 1908-09, £67,524 from the rates, and 
£85,690 in all, were spent in the provision of meals 
by Local Education Authorities. In 1911-12 the 
corresponding figures were £151,763 and £157,127. 
The total number of meals provided in 1911 was 
8,487,824 in London and 7,634,395 in the rest of 
England and Wales. Both these figuxes show a 
small decrease on the previous year. The total 
number of children fed is given m the returns for 
1911 as 124,685. The number is appaieutly too 
low j and Miss Bulkley, in her investigation under 
the Ratan Tata Foundation, estimates that the 
total number of children who were fed at some 
time or other during the year was about 230,000 
out of a total school population of 5,357,567. The 
Education (Provision of Meals) Act, 1914, has 
removed the chief financial restrictions imposed by 
the earlier Act, and provides for an Exchequer 
gi’ant which may amount to half the local author- 
ity’s expenditure. It is hoped that this grant will 
prove a stimulus to increased provision of school 
meals and a means by which the Board of Educa- 
tion can level up the conditions under which the 
provision is made. 

(^) The School Medical Service was set up under 
the Education (Administrative Provisions)^ Act, 
1907. The medical inspection of ail children 
attending public elementary schools is obligatoiy, 
but their treatment is optional. In 1913-14 there 
were 841 school medical officers in England and 
Wales, and in addition there were 578 officers 
appointed for special work, especdally dentistry. 
In 277 out of the 317 Elementary Education Areas 
in England and Wales school nurses had been 
appointed. Medical treatment was provided by 
241 out of the 317 authorities. The treatment is 
generally limited to minor ailments, uncleanliness, 
ring-w^orm, and other common skin-diseases of chil- 
dren, defective eyesight or hearing, some external 
affections of the eyes and ears, and various tempor- 
ary conditions of the mouth (including teeth), nose, 
and throat. . 

(6) Frivate methods. — These vary p-eatly i 
character. There is much individual charity, 
people who are well-to-do helping those who 
less fortunate. In many cases it is the poor who 
help the very poor, whether they be relatives or 
merely neighbours. Further, there are many 
charitable foundations and institutions whose 
funds are obtained from endowments or subscrip- 
tions, or from both these sources, such as Dr. 
Barnardo’s Homes and the Church Army. Other 
types of organization are the Charity Organization 
Society and the Gilds of Help that exist in several 
towns ; these organizations exist with the special 
object of investigating cases of poverty and hoping 


them or bringing them into touch with some means 
of help. At times of unusual distress, such as is 
caused by a famine or a coal-mine disaster, a 
special fund is often raised to meet the emergency. 
Many trade unions, although not charitable organ- 
izations, relieve distress by the payment of out-of- 
work benefits. 

How many people in the grip of poverty are 
helped by private efforts, and how much money is 
spent in tins way, it is impossible to say. Definite 
information with regard to public efforts to allevi- 
ate poverty is also veiy difficult to obtain. The 
ideal of public and private methods should un- 
doubtedly be gradually to reduce the amount of 
poverty by abolishing the ultimate causes of 
poverty. That many of the efforts are not remedial, 
but merely palliative, must be admitted. Further, 
no expenditure of money, however lavish, no 
raising of wages, no bettering of urban and rural 
housing accommodation, no improving of sanitary 
conditions, in fact, no material improvements alone, 
can hope to achieve permanent results, unless they 
are accompanied by certain nioral changes in the 
character of the people. Thrift, sobriety, tidiness, 
and cleanliness— these and other viitues must be 
developed, if people are to reap the full benefits of 
any material changes which are likely to be 
effected. Much, in fact, could be achieved by moral 
development alone, and it is of the greatest im- 
portance to realize this, as material improvements 
at a time of high prices and great national im- 
poverishment due to the war are hardly likely^ to 
be foithcoming in any large measure in the im- 
mediate future. 
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Douglas Knoop. 

POWER.— The definition of power, or potency, 
and the distinction of power into active and passive 
are most clearly given by Aristotle. In this respect 
later writers, as Hobbes and Locke, have done 
little more than repeat Aiistotle. 

In Met (iv.) v. 12 Aristotle distinguishes three 
senses of the term : 

* ** Potency ” means (1) a source of movement or change, 
which is in another thing than the thing moved or in the same 
thing ffwa other, e.q. the art of building is a potency which is 
not in the thing huilt, while the art of healing, which is a 
notency, might be m the man healed, but not in him 
healed. “Potency" then means the source, in general, of 
change or movement in another thing or in the same thing 
qua other, and also the source of a thu^s being moved by 
another thing or by itself qua other. Por m virtue of that 
principle, in virtue of •which the patient auSers anything, we 
call it^‘ capable" of suffering *, and this we do sometimes if it 
suffers anything at all, sometimes not in respect of everything 
it suffers, but only if it suffers a change for the 
The capacity of performing this well or according to intention . 
for sometimes we say of those who ^erely can walk ^ 
but not well or not as they intend, that they cannot speak or 
walk. The case of passivity is similar.^S) The states in virtue 
of which things are absolutely impassive or unchangeable, or 
nob easily changed for the worse, are called 
things are broken and crashed and bent ajd ^ 
Lstfoyed not by having a potency but by 
^ y lacking something, and things are 

ich processes if they are scarcely and shghUy affected by 
a .“potency " ?nd 4° 

Jmitii and W. B 


m, uecause uj. » “potency 
jomething and are ha some pi^iwye- stete 
W* B. Boss, in Works of AitistoUe, fee. A 
Ross, vol. viii. Oxford, 1908)^ 
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In MeU (viii. ) ix, 1, having mentioned these differ- 
ent kinds of potency^ Aristotle says ; 

* Obvioiifily^ then, in a sense the potency of acting and of 
being acted on is one (for a thing may be “capable” either 
because it can be acted on or because something else can he 
acted on by it), but in a sense the potencies are different. 
For the one is in the thing acted on , it is because it contains 
a certain motive principle, and because even the matter is a 
motive principle, that the thing acted on is acted on, one 
thing by one, another by another ; for that which is oily is 
inflaynmabUf and that whaoh yields in a particular way can be 
crmhed \ and similarly in all other cases. But the other potency 
is in the agent, e.g. heat and the art of building are present, 
one in that which can produce heat and the other in the man 
who can build. And so in so far as a thing is an organic 
unity, it cannot be acted on by itself ; for it is one and not two 
different things ' (tr. Boss ; ch Reid’s Works^, ed. Hamilton, 
p. 619, note). 

Aristotle also refers to the use of the term in 
geometry, and says that it is due to analogy. 

The foregoing quotations contain not only the 
erm of all that has been subsequently written, 
lit also anticipations of what is suggested by the 
most recent results of science. 

Tiie language of Hobbes is not essentially differ- 
ent from tliat of Aristotle. Hobbes reduces all 
change to motion. Hence power is confined by 
Hobbes to what Aristotle regards as only one sense 
of the word ‘power.’ 

‘All mutation,' says Hobbes, ‘consists in motion only*; 
‘there can be no cause of motion, except in a body contiguous 
and moved ’ ; ‘ motion is not resisted by rest, but by contrary 
motion ’ {English Works, ed, Molesworth, i. 123-125). 

Hobbes continues ; 

‘ Whensoever any agent has all those accidents which are 
necessarily requisite for the production of some effect m the 
patient, then we say that agent has poioer to produce that 
effect, if it be applied to a patient. . . . Xhe same accidents, 
winch constitute the efficient cause, constitute also the power 
of the agent. Wherefore the power oj the agent and the 
efficient came are the same thing. But they are considered 
with this difference, that came & so called in respect of the 
effect already produced, and power in respect of the same 
effect to be produced hereafter; so that cause respects the 
past, power the future time. Also the power of the agent is that 
which IS commonly called active potoer.* Power of the patient, 
passive power, material cause are, he says, the same thing 
‘but with this different consideration, that in cause the past 
time, and m power the future, is respected * The power of the 
agmit and patient together he styles ‘entire or plenary powers 
It is the same thing with entiie cause — ‘ the aggregate of all the 
accidents, as well in the agent as in the patient, which are 
requisite for the production of the effect' (z&. L 127 f.). 

Tlie language of Hobbes reminds us of J. S. 
Mill, who regards the cause as the sum total of 
conditions, positive and negative taken together, 
which being realized, the consequent invariably 
follows. To Mill, however, the distinction of 
agent and patient is illusoiw, whereas Hobbes 
follows closely the Aristotelian analysis given 
above. They are two aspects necessarily united. 

* These powers ... are hut conditional, namely, tJw agent has 
^ower, if he applied to a patient ; and the patient has power, 
if it he applied to an agent ; otherwise neither of them have 
power, nor can the accitlents, which are in them severally, be 
properly called powers ; nor any action be said to be possible 
for the power of the agent alone or of the patient alone ’ 
{ib. i. 129). 

Neither in Hobbes nor in Mill do we find any 
satisfactory account of power as a subjective 
phenomenon. This question was first raised by 
Locke, wJio uses language, in some respects, similar 
to that of Hobbes, but not so objective. He says : 

‘ Power also is another of those simple ideas which we receive 
from sensation and reflection : for, observing in ourselves that 
we can at pleasure move several parts of our bodies which were 
at rest ; the effects, also, that natural bodies are able to pro- 
duce in one another, occurring every moment to our senses, we 
both these ways get the idea of power' (Essay, ie. vii. 8). 

*This Idea now got. — ^The miml being every day informed by 
the senses of the alteration of those simple ideas it observes in 
things without, and taking notice how one comes to an end, 
and ceases to be, and anotiier begins to exist which was nob 
befoie ; reflecting also on what passes witliin itself, and observ- 
ing a constant change of its ideas, someUmes by the impression 
of outward objects cm tho seiiaes, and aometimea by the de^r- 
minatioo of its own choice; and concluding from what it has so 
constantly observed to have been, that the like changes will for 
the future be made in the same things, by like agents, and by 
the like ways ; conaidem in one thing the possibility of having 


any of its simple ideas changed, and in another the possibility of 
making that change : and so comes by that idea which we call 
power. . . The power we consider is in reference to the change 

of perceivable ideas ; for we cannot observe anyalteiation to be 
made in, or operation upon, anything, but by the observable* 
change of its sensible ideas ; nor conceive any alteration to be 
made, but by conceiving a change of some of its ideas' (t6. 
II. XXI. 1). 

In these sentences we come face to face with the 
psychological and epistemological probiems which, 
in modern times, circle round the meaning of the 
term. Apart from these questions, power is to 
Locke, as to Aristotle and Hobbes, active and 
passive. 

‘ Power, thus considered, is two-fold ; viz., as able to make, or 
able to receive, any change : the one may be called active, and 
the other passive power ’ (ib. ii. x\i. 2). 

He suggests that matter may be wholly destitute 
of active power, as its author, God, is truly above 
all passive power, and that created spirits alone 
are capable of both active and passive power. He 
also suggests that the oleaiest idea of active 
power is got from spirit, from reflexion on the 
operations of our minds, from which only we have 
the ^ ideas of thinking and of the beginning of 
motion. These ideas of Locke lead inevitably to 
the^ question as to the relation that the poAver of 
which we seem to be conscious to control our own 
thoughts and actions has to power considered as 
existing in the external world. 

It is not unusual to evade the problems thus 
raised by Locke by distinguishing different senses 
of the word ‘power’ ; by saying that, when we 
use ‘power’ in the psychological sense, as an 
apparent phenomenon of our inner consciousness, 
the sense is quite different from and unrelated to 
such uses of ‘ power ’ as are exemplified Avhen the 

* mechanical powers ’ are spoken of, or ‘ power ’ as 
the rate of doing work per unit of time, or, again, 
as implied in the phrase ‘ potential energy ’ ; or in 
the theory of potential introduced into electrical 
science by G, Green in 1828. The question as to 
the total discrimination of these different senses 
from the psychological cannot be determined a 
priori, by mere introspection. We, therefore, pro- 
pose to consider : (1) the psychological data from 
which the concept of power is derived; (2) the 
scientific nses of the term ; (3) the metaphysical 
connexion {if any) which exists between the 
psychological concept and the scientific use; and 
(4) the epistemological value of the coneex^t. 

I. The psychological origin. — The passage 
quoted above from Locke was early taken excep- 
tion to by Hume, 

‘I believe,’ says Hume, ‘the most general and most popular 
explication of this matter, is to say, that finding from experience, 
that there are several new productions in matter, such as the 
motions and variations of body, and concluding that there 
must somewhere be a power capable of producing them, we 
arrive at last by this reasoning at the idea of power and efficacy. 
But to be convinc’d that this explication is more popular than, 
philosophical, we need but reflect on two very obvious prin- 
ciplea. Eirst, That reason alone can never give rise to any 
original idea, and secondly, that reason, as distinguish’d from 
experience, can never make us conclude, that a cause or pro- 
ductive quality is absolutely requisite to every beginning of 
existence' Treatise of Human Nature, ed. 'L H. Green and 
T. H. Grose, new ed., London, 1U09, i. 462). 

In the Inguiry concerning Muman Understanding ^ 
he says ; 

‘From the first appearance of an object, we never can con- 
jecture what effect will result from it. But were the power or 
energy of any cause discoverable by the mind, we could foresee 
the effect, even without experience ; and might, at first, pro- 
nounce with certainty concerning it, by mere dint of thought 
and reasoning * (sect. vii. pt. 1). 

Htime then inquires whether this idea is derived 
from reflexion on the operations of our minds, and 
is cojpied from any internal impression — e.g., an 
act of volition. His conclusion is ; 

* The motion of our body follows upon the command of our 
toil Of this we are every moment conscious. But the means, 
by which this is effected ; the energy, by which the will performs 
00 extraordinary an operation ; of this we are so far from being 
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immediately conscious, that it must for ever escape our most 
diligent enquiry ’ (id.). His general conclusion is ; * All events 
seem entirely loose and separate. One event follows another ; 
but we never can observe any tie between them. They seem 
conjoined, but never connected. And as we can have no 
idea of anything which never appealed to our outward sense 
or inward sentiment, the necessary conclusion seems to be that 
we have no idea of connexion or power at all, and that these 
words are absolutely without any meaning, when employed 
either in philosophical reasonings or common life ' (ih, sect, 
vn^t. 2). 

These views regarding power were accepted and 
repeated by Thomas Brown. 

* We give the name of cause to the object which we believe 
to be the invariable antecedent of a particular change ; we give 
the name of effect, reciprocally to that invariable consequent ; 
and the relation itself, when consideied abstractly, we denomi- 
nate power in the object that is the mvaiiable antecedent, — 
mscepiihxhty in the object that exhibits, m its change, the 
invariable consequent. We say of fire, that it has the power of 
melting metals, and of metals that they are msceptihle of fusion 
by fire,' — but, in all this variety of words, we mean nothing more 
than our belie 1, that when a solid metal is subjected for a certain 
time to the application of a strong heat, it will begin afterwards 
to exist m tliat different state which is termed liqindity,— that, 
in all past time, in the same circumstances, it u ouUi have ex- 
hibited the same change,-— and that it will continue to do so in 
the same circumstances in all futuie time* (hiquiry into the 
Relation of Cause and Effect^ p. 15 f.) 

The analysis of Hume and Brown reduces the 
idea of power, efficiency, necessary connexion, 
considered, as a subjective phenomenon, to an 
illusion. 

‘Ill the sequence of events called Cause and Effect,* says 
James Mill, ‘men were not contented with the Cause and the 
Effect; they imagined a third thing, called Force or Power, 
which was not the cause, but something emanating from the 
Cause, and the true and immediate cause of the Effect* (Ana- 
lysis of the Fhenomena of the Swman Mind, new ed,, London, 
1869, ii. 328). 

In opposition to Hume’s opinion, Reid held that 
reason mi^ht give rise to a new original idea ; in 
what way it is difficult to say. 

‘It is not easy to say in what way we first get the notion or 
idea of power. It is neither an object of sense nor of conscious- 
ness. We see events, one succeeding another ; hut we see not 
the power by which they are produced. We are conscious of 
the operations of our minds ; but power is not an opeiation of 
mind. If we had no notions but such asaie furnished by the 
external senses, and by consciousness, it seems to be impossible 
that we should ever have any conception of power* (Works^, 
ed. Hamilton, p. 446) ‘ Our conception of power is relative to 

exertions or effects ’(p. 614). From the consciousness of 
our own activity, seems to be derived not only the clearest, but 
the only conception we can form of activity, or the exertion of 
active power ’ (p. 623), 

The view expressed in these and other passages, 
and already suggested by Locke, that the concep- 
tion of active power is derived solely from the 
consciousness of our own exertions, occurs fre- 
quently in subse<^uent philosophy. In its most 
significant form it seeks to derive the notion of 
power from the consciousness of our voluntary 
activities and, in particular, our motor energies. 
This view had been already combated by Hume 
(Inquiry, sect, yii.), and his arguments are re- 
peated by Hamilton (Lectures on Metaphysics, 
Edinburgh and London, 1859, ii. 3911, SLeid’s 
TFor/cs^, p. 866 f.). To escape the force of Hume’s 
arguments, H. L. Mansel {Prolegomena Logim\ 
Oxford, 1860, p. 151, Metaphysics, Edinburgh, 
1875, p. 269) and V. Cousin {fragments philoso- 
phiques, Paris, 1826, preface) were led to seek an 
immediate intuition of power in mind as determin- 
ing its own modifications— in Cousin’s language, 
in a causation wholly sniritual. Quite recently an 
attempt has been maae to prove experimentally 
such purely mental determination. Such mental 
determination seems equivalent to the fiat of 
William James (Principles of Psychology, Jbondon, 
1905, ii. 581). But, just in so far as the element 
of effort is eliminated, the experience becomes 
correspondingly unfruitful as the source of the 
ormn of our notion of power. 

if, however, the sense of effort, and in particular 
of muscular effort, is retained as an integral part 
of our volitional consciousness, we encounter a 
grave difficulty. The experiment of D. Perrier 
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(Functions of the Bmin\ London, 1886, p. 386) 
seems to show that the consciousness of effort is 
an afferent, not an efferent, sensation, and depen- 
dent in every case upon some muscular contraction. 
Perrier’s argument was powerfully pressed by 
Hugo Munsterberg, in Die Willenshandlung (Prei- 
burg, 1888, pp. 73, 82, quoted by James, ii. 505) ; 
nor does it seem possible now to maintain the view 
formerly held by Hamilton, Bain, and Wundt, that 
we have a direct consciousness of effort, or energy 
expended, accompanying the innervation of the 
motor nerves. Muscular afferent sensations are as 
subjective as those of brightness, noise, and smell. 
Thus P. G. Tait [Dynamics, London, 1885, p- 354) 
regards the idea of force as corresponding to some 
process going on outside us, but quite different 
fzom the sensation which suggests it. If this view 
is sustained, a philosophy like that of Maine de 
Biran or Schopenhauer, wdiich seeks to interpret 
the universe in analogy with will force, is ex- 
cluded. 

In his Metaphysie Lotze says : 

“These effects or actions [of things], which proceed from 
them and are sense-stimuli to ns, aie no doubt only motions 
and themselves neither red nor sweet; but what is there to 
prevent our supposintc that, hy acting through our nerves, they 
make that same redness or sweetness aiise, as our sensation, m 
our souls, which also attaches as a quality to the things them- 
selves ? Such a process would be no more wonderful than the 
pei'foi mances of the telexihone, which receives waves of sound, 
propagates them in a form of motion quite dilleient, and in the 
! end conducts them to the ear retiansformed into waves of 
i sound ’ (Eng. tr,2, Oxford, 1887, ii 204 f.), 

! The objectivity of the qualities of sensation has 
been mamtainea by J. H. von Kirchmann [Kate- 
chismus dev Philosophic, Leipzig, 1877, p. 103), 
H. Schwarz (Das Wahmehmimgsprohlem, Leipzig, 
1892, p. 76), and apparently hy Bergson (Matter 
and Memory, Eng. tr., London, 1911, p. 49 ff.). 
Wundt long ago recognized that his argument 
against the specific energies of the nerves, accord- 
ing to which the quality of sensation does not 
belong originally to the nerves, but is due to the 
action upon them of the normal stimulus, involves 
as a consequence that the sensation is brought 
nearer to the stimulus and made dependent upon 
it. These tendencies in modern writers show tliat 
it may still he possible to interpret the feeling of 
effort or force objectively, even though it be medi- 
ated by a sensory, not a motor, nerve. The objec- 
tivity of our perception of force does not really 
depend upon whether the nerve is incoming or 
outgoing, but depends upon the nature of the 
impression which is thereby conveyed. Here a 
difference presents itself. In the case of other 
impressions the phenomenon disclosed to conscious- 
ness seems purely subjective. In the perception 
of force we are confronted wuth a transeunt pheno- 
menon, At whatever point the transition into 
sensuons consciousness takes place, the nature of 
force is to exist and to be perceived only as coming 
from without, just as we feel at the point of the 
pen the resistance of the paper over which it moves. 
This is what Hamilton means by the ‘ quasi- 
primary phasis’ of the seeundo-pximary qualities 
(Reid’s Works^, note H, § 2). His analysis of the 
apprehension is correct, even if he he wrong in 
assigning it to a locomotive faculty instead of to 
the muscular sense. It is also implied in Reid’s 
‘ relative ’ notion. 

2. The scientific use of ‘power.’ — ^If a force is 
applied to overcome a resistance, no matter at 
what time-rate the force acts, the force so applied 
has been called the ‘power/ and that indepen- 
dently of any mechanical advantage gained. Power 
in this sense is now called the effort. 

When, by use of a simple machine, mechanical 
advantage is gained, the instrumentality through 
which this advantage is obtained has been called a 
* power/ as in the phrase ‘ the mechanical powers/ 
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applied to the lever, the wheel and axle, the in- 
clined plane, the wedge, the movable pulley, and 
the screw. Such a machine is not a force or 
power in itself, but only a contrivance for concen- 
trating force on a particular resistance. Since the 
work done by a simple machine may be taken as 
eq^ual to that done upon it, it is not itself a power 
in the sense of doing work. 

Power is the rate of doing work, or the quantity 
of work the agent can perform in a given time. 

If it can be shown that the power, or clcUo 
agentis, of a material agent stands to the object 
upon which it acts in a relation analogous to that 
which governs the relations of the material and 
spiritual generally, we shall have a confirmation 
of the foregoing theory of the perception of force. 

3, Metaphysical connexion of the subjective 
and objective aspects of power. — The well-known 
law of Pechner, that the increase of sensation is as 
the logarithm of the stimulus, is commonly dis- 
cussed as a purely phenomenal law — a formula to 
which the facts of our sensitive consciousness 
rather curiously happen to conform. As such it 
has been regarded rather contemptuously by 
James. In recent years attempts have been made 
to extend it not only to the organic, but also to 
the inorganic, world. To Fechner himself it was 
something infinitely more than such a mere pheno- 
menal rule. It was no less than a fundamental 
law, governing the relations of the physical to the 
psychical, and, conversely, of the psychical to the 
physical. It was closely connected with FechneFs 
psycho-physical parallelism. Fechner’s doctrine 
was quite difierenfe from ordinary psycho-physical 
parallelism. The latter endeavours to find for 
each mental state, and each fragment thereof, its 
underlying physical equivalent (e.y., Miinsterberg, 
Aufgcwen und Methodm der Psychologie, Leipzig, 
1891). Fechner, on the other hand, saw clearly that 
to a single mental unity a distinguishable material 
multiplicity may correspond {Zend-Avesta^ , Ham- 
burg, 1906, ii. 141). This is quite in accordance 
with his law. Here it is only necessary to call 
attention to the fact that, if in the physical world 
energy increases as the square of the velocity, in 
the psychic world the resistance to the stimulus 
increases by a similar law. 

4. Epistemological conclusion. — If there is thus 
in the relations of the spiritual and physical some- 
thing like that which holds between potential 
energy, depending upon configuration, and move- 
ment, something analogous to the strain implied 
in that which on other grounds has been called 
'potentiaP (J. Clerk Maxwell, Tlmry of Heat, 
new ed., London, 1894, p. 91), it is a reasonable 
inference to say that it is just the very nature of 
this power which as * quasi-primary phasis’ we 
experience in our muscular activities, and that the 
secunclo-primary qualities are experienced in an 
objective sense. 

liiTKRATDRB. — Aristotle, hUtcLphysim ; Hobbes, Bnqlish 
Work,% ed. W. Molesworth, London, 1839-46, i. j Locke, Bumy 
omceminff Human Understanding^ do. 1690, bk, ii. ch, xxi. ; 
Hume, An Inquiry cmceming Human Understanding, do. 1748 j 
Tt Reid, Works^, ed. W. Hamilton, Edinburgh, 1849 ; Maine de 
Biran, Houvelles Considerations sur les rapports du physique 
et du moral de Vhowme, Paris, 1834 ; Thomas Brown, Inquiry 
into the Relation of Cause and JSfect^, Erlinbui^h, 1836. 

George J. Stokes, 

POWER OF THE KEYS.-This term is 
derived from the promise of our Lord to St. Peter ; 

* I will give unto thee the keys of the kingdom of 
heaven* (Mt 16^^), In Jewisn literature the key 
is symbolical of authority (cf. Is 22^, Rev 1^ ; 

G. Dalnian, Wor'ds of Jesm, Eng. tr., Edinburgli, 
1909j p. 213). Here the expression contains a 
manifest reference to Is 22®®. In that passage the 
prophet annoimees that ^ the key of the house of 
David * is to be taken from the unwortliy Shebna 


and given to Eliakini ; in other words, the latter 
is to be appointed the king’s minister, and to 
govern the kingdom in his name. ‘ The Kingdom 
of Heaven ’ is the term ordinarily employed by our 
Lord to signify the Church which He had come on 
earth to found — the organized, theocratic society 
of those who accepted His claims. Thus the 
promise, it would seem, can have but one meaning : 
Peter is to be Christ’s vicegeient to rule the 
Church on His behalf. It is true that a few 
recent writers have sought to give another sense 
to the passage by connecting it with our Lord’s 
words to the scribes : ‘Ye have taken away the 
key of knowledge ’ (Lk 11®®). They suppose that 
scribes were instituted to office by the ceremonial 
delivery of a key, and conclude that the words 
addressed to Peter signify no more than that he 
is a scribe fully instructed unto the Kingilom of 
Heaven. The contention is devoid of all prob- 
ability, for there is no evidence for any such cere- 
mony of institution. The natural interpretation 
of the expression as employed in Lk 11 is simply 
that the scribes had prevented all access to the 
knowledge of the -way of salvation (cf. A. Plummer, 
*St. Luke’®, in IQGy Edinburgh, 1898, p. 314). 

The nature of the power conferred on St. Peter 
is indicated by what follows : ‘ Whatsoever thou 
shalt bind on earth shall be bound in heaven ; and 
whatsoever thou shalt loose on earth shall be 
loosed in heaven.’ It seems generally admitted 
that the power of binding and loosing \g.vJ) signi- 
fies primarily the gift of legislative authority. 
In theological literature, however, from Patristic 
times to the present day, the term^ has commonly 
been employed to denote the judicial power 
exercised by the Church in regard to^ the forgive- 
ness of sins. This use is not without justification. 
In every State supreme legislative authority carries 
with it supreme judicial authority ; the one is the 
corollary of the other. Hence, when Christ con- 
stituted St. Peter and subsequently (Mt 18^®) the 
whole apostolic college legislators of His kingdom. 
He thereby made them likewise its judges. But 
the judicial power which is proper to the Church 
must in the nature of things difier very greatly 
from that exercised by a civil government. The 
function of the State is simply to secure the tem- 
poral welfare of its citizens ; hence it takes cogniz- 
ance only of external acts and not of the internal 
motive (‘Be internis non judicat praetor’). The 
Church, on the other hand, exists for the salva- 
tion of souls. From this it may be concluded that 
in her judicial capacity she must deal with sin as 
such, and must be authorized to remit it or refuse 
remission as the case may demand. This power, 
as the traditional theology of the Church has 
always taught, ^vas granted in express terms on 
a subsequent occasion <Jn 20®®). 

In Patristic literature we find two interpreta- 
tions of the promise of the keys. Neither of the 
two, however, gives us quite the full force of the 
Hebrew metaphor. Thus several of the fathers, 
while recognizing that St. Peter is the recipient of 
an exceptional favour marking him out as the chief 
of the Twelve, understand the privilege as having 
refeience not to the Church militant but to the 
celestial Kingdom. Our Lord, they hold, foretold 
that it should be Peter’s office to receive the souls 
of the just into beatitude and exclude the unworthy, 
and by this prerogative constituted him the prince 
of the apostles. St. Asfcerius of Amasea writes as 
follows : 

* He receives by this promise tbe keys of the kingdom, and 
becomes lord of the gates thereof, so as to open them to whom 
he will, and to close them to those against whom they should 
justly be shut* (Horn, viii, in SS. PeU et Paul, iPG xl. 280}). 

St. Cyril of Jerusalem speaks of ‘ the Prince of the 
Apostles, the key-bearer of the kingdom of heaven * 
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{Oat. xvii., d& Spiritu Sancto^ ii« [PQ xxxiii. 997] ; 
of. Basil, de J lulicio Dei^ 7 [PG xxxi. 671] j 
Chrysostom, Horn, in St. Ignat, n. 4 {PG 1. 591] 
Eph. Syrus, Serm. Syr. lyi. [tom. ii. p. 559]). 

In another and much the most frequent class of 
passages the promise is understood of the power 
of absolution alone. To men thoroughly familiar 
with the institution of penance the metaphor of 
the keys seemed intended to signify that to Peter 
was granted authority to forgive sins and thereby 
to open or bar the road which alone gives access to 
heaven. This application, as we have explained 
above, is admissible, though it is far from exhaust- 
ing the full significance of Christ's words. But 
some at least of those who adopted it failed to see 
that the metaphor implied the gift of supreme 
authority in general, and restricted its meaning 
entiiely to the sacrament of penance. Thus we 
find Augustine so comidetely identifying the keys 
with the power of absolution that he expressly 
denies that the gift was personal to Peter. It was 
bestowed, he says, no less on all the Twelve, and 
it is in virtue of this gift that the Church, wherever 
it is found, exercises the right to forgive sins {Serm. 
cxlix. 7 IPL xxxviii. 802] ; for other examples see 
Ambros. de Pcen. i. 33 [PX xvi. 496]; August. 
Serm. cccxcii. 3[PX xxxix. 1711] ; Hilary, in Matt. 
xvi. 7 iPL ix. 1010] ; Origen, in Matt. xii. 14 [PG 
xiii. 1014] ; Cone. CBc. Eph. Act iii. [Hardouin, i. 
1477]). This explanation of the passage leads 
naturally to the question why, if the power con- 
ferred belonged to all the apostles, the keys were 
committed to Peter alone. To this it is replied 
that thereby is signalized Peter’s pre-eminence 
among the apostles (Origen, in Matt, xiii, 31 iPG 
xiii. 1179] ; Hilary, loe. cit. ; August. Serm. ccxcv. 
2 \PL xxxviii. 1349]). Stress is further laid on 
the consideration that in giving the keys to the 
chief apo.stle alone Christ designed to make it clear 
that the Church is in her essence one (August, loc. 
cit. ; Optatus, de ScMsmate Donat, vii. 3 [PL xi. 
1087]). 

The ScholELstic theologians of the 12th and 13th 
centuries, when they treat of the sacrament of 
penance, devote a special section to Me Clavihus,’ 
in which th^ examine the nature of the power of 
absolution (BLugo Victorinus, Summa Sententiarumy 
vi. 14 \PL clxxvi. 152] ; Eolandns, SententicB) p. 264 
[ed. A. M. Gietl, Freiburg im Br., 1891] ; Petrus 
Lombardus, Lib. Sent. iv. 18 [PL cxcii. 885]; 
Petrus Fictaviensis, Sent, iii 16 [PL ccxi. 1073], 
etc.). There are, they say, two keys, viz. discretio 
and potestas — the clavis scientice and the clavis 
poteniim. The original source of this curious dis- 
tinction is apparently the Glossa interlinearis of | 
Anselm of Laon, where it occurs in the comment ' 
on Mt 16 {PL clxii, 1396). The idea of a clavis 
scientice is most probably connected with Lk 11®^. I 
To the objection that many who are not priests 
possess scientia Thomas Aquinas replies that the 
davis scientice is not knowledge as such, but the 
authority to inquire judicially previously to pro- 
nouncing judgment {Summa Theol. Suppl. qu. 17, 
art. 3, ad 2). It appears, however, from a pass- 
age in a decree of John XXii. which deals incident- 
ally with this point that some theologians at least 
rejected this (iistmetion of the clavis scientice and 
clctvis potentice as an artificial refinement (Qofpus 
Juris Canonici: Extravagantes, xiv. 5, ^Quia 
Quorundam ’). 

Towards the end of the 13th cent, a new inter- 
pretation makes its appearance. At this period 
the struggle between the empb'e and the papacy 
was at its height, and on either side the pen was 
hardly leas active than the sword. The imperial 
legists claimed for the emperor complete supremacy 
over the ecclesiastical order; and the canonists 
replied hy maintaining that the pope as Christ’s 


I vicar possessed direct authority over secular princes, 

I that it lay with him to appoint them, and, if need 
i be, to depose them. Christ’s gift of the keys to 
; Peter was employed to support this contention. 
It was urged that the gift was nob of one key 
alone, hut of two ; and that this symbolized 
Peter’s supremacy alike over spirituals and over 
temporals. The first, it would seem, to employ this 
argument was the famous canonist Henry of Segusio 
(Hostiensis) (f 1274), who writes : 

* Ideo efciam Dominiis domi norum non 8ine causa dixit Petro : 
Et tibi dabo claves reg-ni coelorum. Et nota, non dixit clavem 
sed claves, scilicet duas, imam quae claudat et aperiat, liget et 
solvat quoad spiritualia ; aliam qua utatur quoad temporalia * 
(Summa Aurea, lib. iv. tit. ‘Qui filii smt legitimi,^ n. 10). 

The same claim was made in the following 
century hy Augustinus Triumphus (f 1328) and 
Alyanis Pelagius (f 1352) {de Planctu Ecclesim^ 13). 
It is perhaps not to be wondered at that, at a period 
when Marsiglio of Padua and John of Jandun were 
advocating their revolutionary theories, the con- 
troversialists of the opposite school should have 
fallen into exaggerations on their side. On the 
other hand, the theologians who denied that the 
pope possessed direct autliority over secular princes 
called attention to the fact that it was the keys of 
the Kingdom of heaven, not those of an earthly 
kingdom, that Christ gave to His apostle (cf. Cor- 
nelius a Lapide, in loo.). 

Since the 16bh cent, Eoman Catholic theologians 
appear to be practically unanimous in their 
understanding of the passage. By the gift of the 
keys, they hold, is signified ecclesiastical authority 
in its widest scope. This authority is multiple, 
and embraces (1) the power of order, exercised in 
regard to sacrifice and sacrament, (2) the power to 
teach authoritatively the revealed word of God, 
and (3) the power of jurisdiction, in virtue of 
which the Church rules and legislates for the faith- 
ful. This authority was conferred in its fullness 
on Peter and his successors. It was, however, to 
be shared hy others in due measure, though always 
in dependence on the chief pastor. Thus the pope 
is the supreme ruler and teacher of the Church. 
Yet all bishops and priests possess the power of 
order ; and they receive in due degree authority 
to teach, and in most eases some measure of juris- 
diction. In absolving from sin the Church is 
exercising the powers of order and of jurisdiction. 
This is, however, but one aspect of the gift signi- 
fied under the metaphor of the keys of the King- 
dom of heaven. 

EiTBRATtm®.— F. Suarez, I>e xvi. 4 (ed. Paris, 

1856-61, xxii. 367); R. Bellarmine, Controversice de Rom. 
Pont., Ingolstadt, IGOl, i. 12 f. ; F. Macedo. Re Glmibus Petn, 
Borne, 1600, i. 2 ; J. BlStzer, art, ‘ Schluaaelgewalt,’ in Wetzer- 
Weite, Kirchenlextkon, x. [Freiburg im Br., 1897] 1834 ; Cor- 
nelius a Lapide, Comment, in Script. Sacr., Lyon^ 1872, xv. 370. 

G. H. Joyce. 

PRADHANA—Pradhana, properly ‘funda- 
mental substance,’ is a Sanskrit term employed 
in the Sahkhya (g^.-w.) philosophy as a synonym 
for prakrti, to denote the primeval substance. 
Since in all material developments this primeval 
substance retains a place though transformed, and 
the doctrine of the Sahkhya expressly asserts the 
identity of the material cause and the product, 
the words pradhdna and prahxti in the Sahkhya 
texts nob seldom denote also the matter which is 
the result of evolution, i.e. the material universe 
in general. R. Gaebe. 

PRAGMATISM.— Pragmatism has comei^^ 
use since 1898, when the word first occurred, in 
William James’s pamphlet on Philosophical Con- 
ceptions and Practiced Mesults, as the technical 
name for a tendency which can he traced through- 
out the history of philosophy, but has only of 
late grown self-conscious, systematic, and general. 
The term had been coined twenty years before by 
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C. S. Peirce {without regard to the existing, but 
obsolescent, word * pragmatic ’) in order to express 
the scientific need of testing the meaning and 
value of our conceptions and terms by their use, 
i,e. by applying them to the things which they were 
supposed to s&nd for, instead of allowing their 
own apparent self-evidence or intuitive certainty 
to attest their truth without more ado. He 
insisted, therefore, that the truth (and indeed the 
meaning) of every conception depended on the 
difierence which it made in a scientific situation 
and on the ‘ consequences ’ to which its assumption 
led, and systematically denied that it could be de- 
termined in any a priori way. Thus every * truth ^ 
became a question of empirical observation and 
scientific exj^ennient. This critical method was, 
ho>vever, widely understood to mean practical con- 
sequences in the way of action alone, and so prag- 
matism 'was regarded as a sort of ^ practicaJism,’ 
and as a disparagement of ‘ theoretic ' truth wdiich 
was a direct insult to all who cultivated the latter. 
But, though many pragmatists emphasized the 
importance of bringing fine-spun theorizing to 
some sort of definite test, and showed that in point 
of fact practical consequences frequently formed 
such a test, this interpretation of piagmatism is 
untenable. It is not correct etymologically, for 
the 'word is derived from Trpdyfiara (‘ things ’) not 
from (* action’). It is seriously misleading 

scientifically, unless it is fully understood that 
'practical ’ is taken by pragmatism in a very wide 
sense, which includes wmat is ordinarily called the 
' theoretic,’ for which ‘ in practice ’ means * in use 
for any purpose,’ for which every thought is essen- 
tially an act, and the test of a thought may be 
another thouglit to which it leads in some psycho- 
logical connexion. Pragmatism is really a denial 
of the absoluteness or ultimateness of the tradi- 
tional antithesis between 'theory ’and 'practice,’ 
and relies for its justification on the fact that 
everything that we think and do has first to be 
willed, and has ultimately some biological value as 
a vital adaptation, successful or the reverse. The 
controversial significance of thivs critical and 
empirical attitude towards doctiines and beliefs 
lies, of course, in the wide prevalence of credulity 
and^ dogmatism, which cannot bear questioning. 

It is evident, moreover, that this pragmatist 
questioning may arise in various contexts and in 
various ways, each of which will constitute an ap- 
proach to pragmatism 'which can be used indepen- 
dently of the rest. Hence wdiat is really a very 
simple method is apt to assume the appearance of 
a perplexing complexity of doctrines. It will be 
best, therefore, first to survey tlie problems that 
most obviously demand pragmatic treatment in 
ordinary life and in the various sciences, in order to 
appreciate the solutions -which pragmatism oilers, 
remembering always that this treatment is ulti- 
mately logical, ie. if ‘ logic’ be taken in a suffici- 
ently wide sense. 

I. The problems leading to pragmatism. ~-{l) 
Common sense is quite aw^are that the world is full 
of deceptive appearanee.s, that things are not all 
what they seem, that not everything is real or 
true that claims to be, that not all facts ’ are 
facts, that not every form of -words has a meaning, 
that much which passes for profundity is unmean- 
ing nonsense, that, though all things are real in i 
some sense (seeing that they can be balked about), 
they are very frequently not so in the sense in ; 
which they piofess to be ; in short, that the intel- j 
lectual world is pervaded and perverted by errors, < 
lies, fictions, and illusions. Itls recognized, there- I 
fore, on quite a simple level of reflexion that pre- < 
cautions mmt be taken, and the needs of (a) i 
determining the meaning, and (5) testing the truth, 1 
of assertions make themselves felt. A method is t 


demanded for distinguishing the meaningful from 
the meaningless, the true from the false, the real 
from the unreal. It is also extensively known 
that our ability to form conceptions and to lay 
down definitions is not decisive of their real value 
and iu no way ensures that they will apply to 
reality in a successful and fruitful way or that 
reality will conform to them. 

( 2 ) The everyday problems of practical knowing 
reappear in logic and the theory of kno-vvledge as 
' the problem of error ’ and the questions about the 
definition and ' criterion’ of truth, the ‘import’ of 
propositions, the ‘ ref erence to reality’ of judgments, 

’ the formal * validity ’ of proof, and the absoluteness 
1 or relativity of knowledge. But their treatment 
, has ahvays been vague and inadequate, because it 

• has not been perceived that they are all concerned 

• with one and the same central difficulty of know- 
' ledge and with the problem of logical values. 

(3) Similarly, logic has never succeeded in deter- 
mining its relations to psychology in a compre- 

I hensive and consistent \vay. It has professed to 
^ be somehow 'independent’ of psychology and to 
r be en ti bled to regulate the course of actual thought ; 
yet it could never quite deny that all logical pro- 
cesses occur in a psychological setting, and are 
‘ derived from the cognitive operations of human 
minds. These, however, are found to differ widely 
from the ideas of pure thought which lomc con- 
structs and contemplates. It appears tliat all 
actual thought is full of ' non-intellectual ’ factors ; 
it is ^ active, -volitional, emotional, purposive, 
selective, and its understanding presupposes a 
study of the effects of interest, attention, desire, 
bias, satisfaction. But, while the actual thought 
is ^ thus dependent on, and expiessive of, its 
thinker’s total personality, its logical representa- 
tive has hitherto been permitted to abstract from 
personality. Hence there arises an acute problem 
of how bo correlate the theories of logic with the 
facts of human psychology, and to determine what 
efiect the actual nature of thought should have on 
its 'ideal.’ For, even though this effect may be 
considered wholly deleterious, it is ineradicable 5 
all truths are, and must be, on one side matters of 
belief. Moi cover, the discrepancy between the 
facts and the^ theories of knowing is hardly less 
marked within the field of psychology proper. 
Nearly all psychological theories still abstract from 
the biological and functional import of the psychic 
px^ocesses which they describe and classify ; their 
descriptions are in terms of 'faculties’ and 
' elements,’ which are creatures of abstract analysis 
and not objects of immediate experience. They 
consequently overlook that all mental functioning 
must be understood as a reaction of the total organ- 
ism, that beliefs are essentially rules for action, 
and that valuations occur as the stimuli to thought 
as well as to action. 

(4) This occurrence of valuations connects prag- 
matism with the one science that has hitherto 
professed concern with value - judgments, viz. 
ethics. Pragmatism notices (a) that ail the differ- 
ent kinds of value, ethical, sesthetical, logical, and 
economic, have in common a relativity, to their 
several purposes in the first place, and ultimately 
to the final end of action, ' the good.’ They are 
all means to intrinsically valuable ends ('goods’), 
and as such valuable or ‘useful.’ It notices {$) 
that any ‘truth’ asserted about any 'real’ is a 
latent value*— both because it is the achievement of 
a purpose and because it is selected from a number 
of competitors and preferred as the best of them, 
Similarly, whatever is recognized as ' real ’ is logi- 
cally in a position of superiority to other dainia 7 its 
to reality. Thus the ' true ’ and the ‘ real ’ have to 
be viewed as foms of the ' good,’ and as satisfac- 
tions of desire. It is evident, however, that goods, 
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ends, and values may come into conflict Avitli one 
another, and that intricate problems arise when 
we ask how much beauty or moral goodness will 
make up for lack of scientific evidence for a belief, 
or how intolerable a ‘ truth ’ may be before it is 
rejected as incredible. 

(5) Such problems have long agitated the philo- 
sophy of religion and familiarized it with the 
antithesis of ‘ knowledge ' and ‘ faith. ^ Pragmatism 
notes, indeed, that most men, especially when 
excited, regaid the unsupported satisfactoriness 
of a belief, and their mere ‘will to believe’ it, as 
sufficient proof of its truth ; but it is not true that 
it approves of this ; for it dispenses with verifica- 
tion no more here than elsewhere, and observes 
that religious beliefs also are in fact tested^ though 
not perhaps as systematically as they might be, 
by their ‘ working.’ Still it does not simply dismiss 
‘faith’ as a source of error alone, with the tradi- 
tional rationalism. For the faith-attitude or ‘will 
to believe ’ appears to it to have important cogni- 
tive functions. It may be, psychologically, a 
necessary condition of the discovery, not only of 
religious, but also of scientific, truth. It is, more- 
over, latent in the very notion of ‘ knowledge.’ 
For the ‘ principles ’ which every system of know- 
ledge assumes are not to be understood either as 
mere generalizations from experience or as sheer 
necessities of thought j they seem to be intelligible 
only as ‘ postulates ’ which are adopted by an act 
of faith, before they are ‘ proved ’ by the subsequent 
working of the science. Nor, on the other hand, 
does it seem proper to regard a belief as established 
merely because it evokes a strong will to believe. 
The truth is that the religious questions as to the 
sort and amount of evidence required by a postu- 
late of faith are peculiarly difficult. 

2 . The pragmatist handling of these problems. 
— (1) Tlie pi'oblem of moaning. — Pragmatism con- 
tends that alleged meanings, to be tested, must be 
applied or used, and thereupon valued or revalued 
according as they work well or ill. Of all the 
formulse for defining pragmatism none is better 
than ‘meaning dependson application,’ which con- 
demns the absolute distinction between theory and 
practice and the entire separation between ‘ pure ’ 
and ‘applied’ science (c.^. in mathematics). 
Thus inapplicable notions (like unknowable and 
absolute truths and realities) are declared to be 
unmeaning. Moreover, if two notions do not 
difler in their application, the distinction bet>veen 
them is said to be unmeaning; they are really 
identical and difler only in words — dift’erences that 
make no diflerence are not worth making. 

(2) Tko problem of Applying the same 

principle to alleged truths (‘tru tlx- claims’), we see 
that, since all assertions formally claim to be true, 
and mostly are not, truth-claim or formal truth is 
not what common sense and science mean by 
‘truth,’ and that all claims have to he tested by 
their applications or ‘ consequences.’ If they work 
well, their claim to truth-value is confirmed ; if 
Hi, it is doubted or rejected as false or erroneous. 
Hence the pragmatist formulm, ‘All truths are 
useful ’ and * Genuine truth must worlc,’ are corol- 
laries from this method of testing truth- claims. 
But it should be observed that these formula are 
not formal definitions and so must not be treated 
as convertible ; pragmatism does not affirm that 
whatever is useful or works is true. To assert this 
would be to ignore the existence of lies, fictions, 
errors, methodological assumptions, and other 
varieties of truth-claim, which are not generally 
called truths, and are the very things which prag- 
matism prides itself on distinguishing from genuine 
truths. It should be noted, further, that the 
question what sort of ‘working’ is relevant to the 
truth of a olaim is relative to the inquiry, and is 


often disputable. In general it must be left to the 
experts m the various subjects concerned. But in 
all subjects truth always remains relative to the 
state of knowledge, because only the consequences 
known up to date can be used to test a truth-claim. 
Hence no amount of successful working ever leads 
to the complete verification of any truth, ox renders 
it ‘ absolute ’ ; further confirmation is always pos- 
sible and conceivable. But this denial that any 
truths are absolute and immutable is quite in ac- 
cord with the practice of the sciences ; it leaves 
room for literally infinite improvement in the 
reigning ‘truths,*’ and explains their continual 
changes. For a truth remains true only so long as 
it is the best to be had ; it becomes false as soon as 
it can be bettered. 

(3) The problem of truth and error is solved by 
pgarding both as values, positive and negative, 
i.e. as success and failure relatively^ to a cognitive 
purpose. A bona fide truth-claim is always sup- 
posed by its maker to be as true as he can make 
it at the time ; but it may nevertheless fail subse- 
quently and be declared false, nor is its formal 
truth- claim any protection against this fate. Con- 
sequently there can be (4) no criterion of truth 
which is 'formal or absolute, nor (5) any formally 
valid pi^oof whioh. renders its conclusion certain as 
a fact, in advance of observation. Successful veri- 
fication never amounts to ‘ valid proof,’ because it 
involves the formal defect of ‘ affirming the conse- 
quent.’ The same conclusion follows from the 
formal defects of syllogistic reasoning. It is im- 
possible to get any guarantee of the absolute truth 
of the premisses used, because these cannot be 
truer than the sciences can make them, and be- 
cause ‘self-evident’ intuitions have always to be 
tested. Moreover, as Alfred Sidgwick was the first 
to point out, the ‘ truth ’ of a premiss is ambiguous. 
A premiss may be true in general and yet false for 
the special purpose in hand. When, therefore, it 
is used, a false conclusion is deduced. After the 
event this failure may be described as a ‘ fallacy of 
accident,’ or as an ‘ ambiguity in the middle term ’ ; 
but the potential flaw was imperceptible before, 
and could not be guarded against. Hence we can 
never know whether a formally valid deduction 
will be true in fact, nor can we be absolutely as- 
sured in advance that an apparent ‘ case’ of a rule, 
‘law,’ or ‘universal* wm turn out to be one in 
actual fact. 

As regards the psychological aspects of logic, 
pragmatism demands especially a recognition of 
the relation of thinking (6) to personality and (7) to 
doubt. Emphasis on the former has led to the 
systematic extension of pragmatism called human- 
ism (g.-y.), but it is evident that in logical theory 
also the traditional abstraction from the personal 
context and particular occasion of assertions must 
be called in question. In particular, the relation 
of meaning to purpose and context, the psycho- 
logical impossibility of asserting truths which are 
thought to be useless, the seleetiveness of human 
thought, the importance of interest in starting 
and of attention and relevance in conducting 
reasoning, and the massive, and still more the 
subtle, effects of bias and passion in distorting it, 
may he mentioned as implications of personality 
which have far-reaching {and unexplored) logical 
effects. The dependence of thought upon the 
stimulus of doubt has been specially elaborated by 
John Dewey, who has emphasizecl the need of a 
continual reconstruction of beliefs and the experi- 
mental nature of all judgment. (8) Dewey also 
emphasizes the biological function of thinldng as 
an instrument of vital adaptation, ana Ms name for 
pragmatism, * instramentalism,’ conceives it as a 
radical application of Darwinism to psycholo^. 
But, thougn it is clear that pragmatism entails a 
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reform of psyebolog;f as well as of logic, and that it 
has had a certain enect in promoting psychological 
explanation in terms of ‘ function ’ rather than of 
structure, it cannot as yet claim to have led to the 
working out systematically of a non-intellectual- 
istic and biological psychology. 

Much the same may be said about the bearing 
of pragmatism on the ethical and religious values. 
It IS certainly important, for pragmatism cannot 
but aflect the factitious value which they have 
derived from their acceptance as absolute, immut- 
able, and infallible. Actually, hoAvever, they do 
not seem to be able to substantiate these claims, 
which are contradicted by the facts of their history, 
and they probably stand to gam more than they 
could lose by being humanized and brought into 
claser relation with the needs of life. It is also 
evident that, whereas the belief that truth, leality, 
and good are each one, absolute, immutable, and 
infallible was in principle bound to lead to dis- 
sensions between men each of whom believed that 
because he was right the others must be wrong, 
the pragmatist doctrine that truth, right, and 
good, being relative to circumstances though not 
less precious on this account, may be diderent for 
different persons, and must, moreover, be developed 
by the continuous correction of errors and the sub- 
stitution of better and more satisfactory views for 
worse, is highly conducive to toleration and social 
harmony. Even so, it does not seem probable that 
on questions which affect different temperaments 
so differently anything like universal agreement 
will ever be reached ; but a conveigence ot opinion 
sufficient for social purposes is far more likely, if 
greater freedom to experiment in ways of living 
were granted and if men wmre allowed to see 
for themselves which methods are successful and 
satisfactory and which are practically sure to 
fail. 

3 . Pragmatism and absolutism.— It was natural 
that so distinctive and compiehensive an attitude 
as the pragmatic should be highly controversial, 
especially as it ivas diametrically antithetical to 
the intellectunlistie * idealism’ which conceived the 
essential function of intelligence as a static con- 
templation of ‘eternal ’ tiuths and possessed great 
academic vogue. Tlie ensuing controversy has 
chiefly raged round the conceptions of truth and 
its absoluteness. The piagmatists have accused 
the traditional accounts of truth of being unduly 
intellectualistic and ultimately devoid of meaning. 
Thus the realistic ‘ correspondence’ theory, which 
makes truth depend on an agreement with a reality 
which transcends the process of knowing, has no 
means of establishing or testing the correspondence 
which it alleges between the object as it is knowm 
and the object as it is se. Its rival, the (ideal- 
istic) ‘ coherence ’theory, not only has to postulate 
an absolutely coherent system of truth on the (inade- 
quate) evidence of the relatively coherent systems 
of the sciences, and so (inadvertently) requires a 
voluntaristic logic to justify it, but leacls to a con- 
clusion wdilch confutes this same premiss. For it 
finds that the absolutely coherent triitli wdiich it 
demands cannot be pos.sessed by any human mind ; 
it has, therefore, to allege an Absolute to be the 
receptacle of such absolute truth. But this is 
equivalent to scepticism as regards human knoiv- 
iedge, while it relapses into a ‘correspondence’ 
tizeory as regards the relation of human truth to 
absolute. Pragmatism, therefore, rejects both 
these absolutist metaphysics and the absoluteness 
of the truths known to man. They are all 
regarded as relative to man and to the condition 
of liionan knowledge for the time being, as the 
history' of the sciences exemplifies. From this point 
of view also, hiimanism becomes an appropriate 
description of pragmatism. 


LiTERATDRB.—The literature of pragmatism is still largely 
scattered in the philosophic periodicals, especially in 3Iind and 
the Joximal of Philosophy. Its historv as an avowed doctrine 
begins in America, with William James’s lecture on Philo- 
sophical Conceptions and Practical Results at Berkeley, Cal., 
1898 James acknowledged that he had taken the name 
fiom his friend C. S. Peirce, who had written on ‘How to 
make our Ideas clear,’ in Popular Science Monthly ^ xii. [1878] 
287 ff., without using the word , hut James himself had long 
been teaching pragmatism in ever 3 ^thiag but the name. His 
\yiU to Believe, New York and London, 1897, states (p. 124) the 
piagmatic teat of truth, in a paper dating from 1881. Hia 
epoch-making Principles of Psychology, 2 vols , do. 1890, also 
is full of pragmatism, and was admittedly the chief source 
from which the other leadeis derived it. After the movement 
had been baptized, James devoted himself to its popularization, 
in hia Pragmatism, do. 1907, The yfea^iin.^ of Truth, do. 1909, 
A Pluralistic Universe, do. 1909, the unfinished Some Problems 
of Philosophy, do. 1911, and the posthumous collection o! 
■Essays in Radical Empiiicwn, do. 1912 The applications of 
pragmatism to logic were made m America by John Dewey 
and his pupils, who studied especially the dependence of know- 
ledge on doubt and on the need of reconstructing beliefs 
(Studies in Loatcal Theory, Chicago, 1903, How we Think, 
Boston, 1910, The Injhtence of Darwin on Philosophy, New 
Fork, 1910, Esi,ays in Experimental Logic, Chicago, 191G, 
Creative. Intelligence, New York, 1917). In England Alfred 
Sidgwick had worked out a pragmatic logic independ- 
ently (Distinction and the Criticism of Beliefs, London, 1892, 
The Use of Fmds in Reasoning, do. 1901, The Applica- 
tion of Logic, do, 1910, Elementary Logic, Cambridge, 
1914). F. C. S, Schiller’s wiitings elaborate chiefly the 
epistemological, logical, and polemical sides of pragmatism, 
in ‘Axioms as Postulates’ (in Personal Idealism, ed. H. Sturt, 
London, 1902), Humanism, do. 1903, 31912 , Studies in Human- 
ism, do. 1907, 21912, the new ed. of Riddles of the Sphinx, do, 
1910, and Formal Logic, do. 1912 As simple introductions, 
D. L. Murray, Pragmatism, London, 1912, and H. V. Knox, 
William James, do. 1914, may be recommended; the full 
history of tlie movement has been written in Dutch in T. B. 
Mmler, De Ktnnisleer van ket Anglo- Arnerikaansch Pragma- 
tisine, The Hague, 1913. The validity of the pragmatic argu- 
ment fiom consequences and the connexion of truth vith what 
‘ works ‘ was upheld (d propos of A. J. Balfour’s Foundations of 
Belief) by A. Seth (Pringle-Pattison), Man's Place in the 
Cosmo% Edinburgh, 1897. Other pragmatist books of value are 

A. W Moore, Pragmatism and its Cntics, Chicago, 1910; 
I. E, Miller, Psychology of Thinking, New York, 1909 ; J. E. 
Boodin, Truth and Reality, do. 1911. For the religious applica- 
tions of pragmatism ct. James, Varieties of Religious Experi- 
ence, London and New York, 1902; G. Tyrrell, Lex Orandi, 
London, 1904, Lex Credendi, do. 1906 ; I. King, The Develop- 
ment of Religion, do. 1910. 

Abroad pragmatism has great affinities with the French antl- 
intellectualiHin of Henn Bergson and his school (especially Le 
Roy and WUbois) and the criticism of scientific procedure by 
H. Poincard, E. Boutroux, G. Milhaud, P. Duhem, etc. In 
Germany the same ma^ be said of tlie theories of knowledge of 
F. W. Nietzsche (The Will to Power, Eng tr., 2 vols., Edin- 
burgh, 1907--10), H. Vaihinger (Die Phxlosophxe des Als Ob, 
Berlin, 1911), E. Mach (Ztir Analyse der Empfindungen^, 
Jena, 1911), W. Ostwald, W. Jerusalem, and G. Bimniel. 

In the way of criticism of pragmatism nothing systematic has 
yet been accomplished, but the best materials may be found In 

B. A. W. Russell, Philosophical Essays, London, 1910 ; L. J, 


York, 1900; K, B. Perry, Present Philosophical Tendencies, 
do 1012 ; W. Caldwell, Pragmatism and Idealism, London. 
1013 A. Schinz, Antipragmatism, do. 1010, is of value as a 
display of the emolional reaction elicited by pragmatism, and 
F. H. Bradley, Essavsin Truth and Reality, Oxford, 1914, as 
a record of the reluctant, but in the end decisive, concessions 
to which idealistic absolutism has been driven (cf. Schiller’s art 
in Mind, no. 95 [1015]). F, G. g, SCHILLER. 

PRAISE.— See Hymns, WoEvSHIP. 


PRAKRTL — See 
Nature (Hindu). 


Pradhana, Sankhya, 


PRANNATHIS. — This is the name of an 
Indian sect founded by PrUnnatb, or Prana-natba, 
in the early part of the 18th century. lie was a 
K^afcriya by caste, and camefrom Katbitlwar. After 
long wanderings over W. India be reached BundSl- 
kliand, and settled near Panna with a large follow- 


(t 1732), the local Baja, who became his disciple. 

Prannaih founded an eclectic religion combining 
the best elements of Islam and Hinduism. He 
was the author of at least sixteen works written 
in a strange jargon, a mixture of Hindi, SindhI, 
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Gujarati, Arabic, and Sanskrit, by no means easy 
to undei stand. Growse ('The Sect of the Pran- 
nathis,’ JASBe xlviii. pt. i.) has edited and trans- 
lated one of these— the Qiycmiat-nama, or * Account 
of the Day of Judgment.' Verses 28 ff. of this give 
a good idea of the attitude taken by the teacher ; 

‘(According^ to the Hindus) the Kalki (incarnation of Vi§nu) 
will make an end of the Kah Yupfa. The Gospel says that 
Christ is the head of all, and that He will come iiid do justice. 
The Jews say that Moses is the greatest, and tliafe all will be 
saved through him- All follow different customs, and e%Gh 
proclaims the greatness of his own master. Thus idly quarrel- 
ling they fix upon different names ; but the end of all is the 
same, the Supreme Qod.* 

One of the names of this Supreme God is Dham, 
and hence the PrSnnSthis also call themselves 
'Dhamis.' 

Prannath disallowed the use of intoxicating 
drugs, tobacco, wine, meat, and unlawful visits to 
women, and preached peace and charity. He pro- 
hibited idoLatry, but at the present day one of 
his books, called the Qulzum, is worshipped at the 
temple at Panna. All else that is seen at his 
shrines here and elsewhere is a small bed with 
a turban on it, called Frannath’s seat. In 1764 
Murta?a blusain saw the bed with a stool on each 
side of it. On one was a copy of the Qui^an, and 
on the other a copy of the Hindu Ptcrmias, with 
learned men of both religions in attendance ready 
to give profitable answers to all inq^uirers. Most 
of the replies made to Mm involved the unity of 
Dod. 

There are only a few hundred followers of this 
cult in modern times. Most of them live at PannS, 
and others are found in small numbers in the 
United Provinces and in KepM. Those of Bund el- 
khand bury their dead at Fanna. ^ Elsewhere they 
burn them, and carry the relics thither, 

Litbraturb.™ H, H. Wilson, Sketch of the Religious Sects of 
the Hindus^ in Woi kSy ed. B Rost, London, i. 351 ; 

F. S. Growse, 'The Sect of the Prannathis,’ JASBe xlviu. 
{18791 pt. i p 171, reprinted in Mathurdy a District Memoirfy 
Allahabad, IBSn, p. 212; ijageshar Prasad Tiwari], JwmtU 
Hist of CharkhCvi% bp a Mative Servant of the Benares, 

1886, p. 12 ff. ; C. B. Luard, Gazetteer of Bundelkhand, 
Lucknow, 1907, p. 199. I-al Kavi, ChTiatra PrakaSa, Calcutta, 
1829, and Benarea, 1903, chs. ISSff., contains a contemporary 
account of Prannath’s dealings with Ohbatra^aia. Murtaza 
Husain, Allahvar, wrote the J^adlgatit^aqallm about 1782. 
In this IS described the author’s visit to Parma about the year 
1764, with a full description of the PrannSthls and their temple 
(p. 669 of the lithographed ed., Lucknow, n d.). 

^ G. A. GEIEESON. 

PRAPATTI-M ARGA. -^Pmpatti-marga was 
a development of the Indian Bh(ihti-mdrga 
which took its rise in S. India in the 13th cent. 
A.D. Bhaldi connotes active love and devotion to 
the adorable, while prapatti is simply passive 
surrender. There axe two schools of Vaisnava 
thought in S- India. The Vadagalai, of the 
country north of, say, Conjeeveram, lays stress on 
bhaUiy and the Tehgalai, of the country south of 
that town, on prapaiiL The attitude of a follower 
of the Vadagmai school is compared to that of a 
baby monkey, which is carried about and pro- 
tected by its mother, but nevertheless has to clmg 
to her, while that of a follower of the Tehgalai 
school is compared to the passive surrender of a 
kitten carried about in its mother’s mouth. They 
are hence nicknamed the 'monkey-school (mar>> 
hata^nyaya) and * cat-school ’ (mdrjdTa’nydya) 
respectively. The corresponding attitudes of the 
deity in these two cases are, respectively, sa- 
hetuha’hfpdy or 'grace sought,' and nir-Mtuka- 
hrpdj or 'grace unsought,' which may be compared 
with the 'co-operative ^ace' and 'irresistible 


grace 

A 


^ of Western theologians, 
man w’ho has adopted the prapaUi’pnS^gct is 
called a prapanna, ' refugee/ or ' suppliant,' and 
he may be either djpta, 'patient/ or drlay 'im- 
patient.' A patient suppliant is one who lives an 
ordinary life, straight in thought, speech, and 


deed. An impatient suppliant is one whom pm- 
patt% has caused to loathe the ordinary life and 
everything connecting him with this world, ^ and 
who, impatient of salvation, beseeches and besieges 
God to bring him to Himself. 

The argument of the teachers of the prapatti-- 
mctrga is that the active concentration upon and 
adoration of God demanded by the hhahti-mdrga 
is a means of salvation that tries the utmost 
istrength and capacity of mortals, and is beyond 
the powers of most. Hence God in His mercy has 
opened the way oi prapatti, which demands merely 
unconditional self-surrender, and is accessible to 
all, irrespective of caste, colour, or creed 
Although essentially a creed of S. India, the 
prapatti-mdrga in later times found its way to the 
Ganges Valley in the north, and gave consolation 
to many pious souls afflicted by the tragedies that 
overwhelmed HindostSn in the 17th and IStli 
centuiies (of, art. Ohaean DAsis). 

A farther development of the ideas contained in 
this doctrine is called ctchdrydbhimdna, 'resort to 
a teacher or mediator. ' In this a mediator, tan^bw 
present and accessible, conducts the soul to a God, 
who is to many beyond the reach of human 
thought. The mediator is represented as possess- 
ing two arms. With one he reaches downwards 
and rescues the proselyte soul from the world of 
sin, and with the other he reaches upwwds pd 
presents the soul, piuified from earthly taint, 
before the throne of the Adorable. 

LiTBiiATUBB.— A GSvind^charyaand G. A. Grierson, *3^6 
Artha-pancbaka’ (text and tr.), 1910, P ,^6^, Teiigal^ 

and Vadap:alai,' ih 1912, p. 714; A. Govmdacharya, The 
Ashtada^a Bhedas ’ (account^ of the doctrinal differences be- 
tween Tengalai and Vadagalai), tb, 1910, p. H 03. 

G. A, Geieesoh. 

PRARTHANA SAMAJ.— The Prarthan& 
Samaj is the Brahma Samaj {q.v.) of the Bombay 
Presidency, but it has noteworthy characteristics 

^^TMough the final defeat of the Marathas in 1818 
the Bombay Presidency, almost to its Pjesent 
extent, came under direct British rule, and Mount- 
stuart Elphinstone was the first governor. Under 
settled government things began to improve? 
Western education was introduced; ivitli John 
Wilson missions took a fresh start, employing new 
methods; and, in consequence, the Indian naind 
showed signs of awaking. About 1845 discussions 
on religious and social questions began to agitate 
both the Hindu and the Pars! communities m 
Bombay. The Hindus took action first. The 
earliest organization was a secret society, call ed 
the Gupta Sabha, for the discussion of religious 
questions. This was follow^ in 1849 by a larger 
secret society, called the Paramahaihsa babhS, 
which was meant to advance liberal ideas, both 
social and religious, and above all to break down 
caste. But in 1860 the matter was made public, 
and the society broke Ep. 

Yet liberal ideas were not thereby crushed, and 
the movement was quickened a 
Keshab Chandra Sen (see art. BeIHMA SAMAJ) 
paid to Bombay in 1864. Bmally, m 1867, the 
PrErthana Samaj (i.e. ' Prayer Society ) was organ- 
ized. There was no man of genius among those 
who founded the society, but three strong men, 
the brothers Pandurang and N. M. Paramanand, 
stood out as leaders. The chief interests of 
the Samaj were theistic worship and sociy 
reform; and a simple congregational organs 
zation was adopted. In 1870 two young men of 
character and capacity joini^ the moveme^, 
M. G. Ranade (later Justice Ranade) and R. U. 
Bhandarkar (now Sir R. G. Bhaudarlmr), the 
well-knowm scholar. Rimade was 
fluential leader the SaniSj has had, and to this day 
its teaching and activity bear the impress of hia 
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spirit. The Samaj building was erected in 
Girgaum, Bombay, in 1S74, and since then has 
been the chief centre of theism in the West. 
In 1832 another young man, now Sir N. G. 
Chandavarkar, became a member of the Samaj. 
Bhandarkar and Chandavarkar, the former in 
Poona, the latter in Bombay, have been by far 
the most prominent men in the movement since 
Hanade’s death in 1901. There have been no 
groups of vigorous missionaries connected with the 
Samaj such as built np Braliinaism in Bengal, but 
there have been individual workers who have done 
faithful service, notably S. P. Kelkar and V. K. 
Shinde ; but something hinders ; for no one re- 
mains long in the work. There are also a number 
of cultured laymen whose assistance must be 
valuable — K. Natarajan, V. A. Sukhtankar, N. G. 
Velinkar, and others. 

There is also a strong Samaj in Ahmadabad in 
the Gujarati country, the first leader of which 
was Bholanath Saiahhai. Poona, Kirkee, Kolha- 
pur, and Satara, all in the Maratha-speaking por- 
tion of the Presidency, have each a Samaj. Of the 
twenty-nine theistic societies in the Madras Presi- 
dency eighteen hear the name PrarthanS. Samaj. 

^ The beliefs and teaching of the Samaj are very 
similar to those of the Sadharana Brahma Samaj 
of Calcutta. They are theists and opposed to 
idolatry with all its accompaniments. The inspira- 
tion of the Yedas and the doctrine of transmigration 
and karma have been surrendered. While the 
thought and life of the Samaj are largely fed from 
Hindu theology and literature— the hymns of 
Tukarlim, JSfamdev, and other leaders of the bhakti 
school of Maratha-land being much used — yet the 
teaching of Christianity, religious, moral, and 
social, has had q^uite as much influence as in the 
Brahma Samaj. One striking difierence, however, 
has to be noted : in the SMharana Brahma Samaj 
and also in the New Dispensation section vows are 
taken by every full member whereby he promises 
to give up both caste and idolatry absolutely, 
while in the PrSrthana SamEj no such promises 
are made ; and, though the leading members are 
as strict in these matters as any Brahma could 
possibly be, there are others who belong to the 
Samaj and yet have banished neither idolatry nor 
caste from their homes. Thus the Bombay society 
stands nearer Hinduism and has closer relations 
with the Hindu community. 

^ The religious services of the Samaj are very 
similar to those of the Brahma Samaj, the lan- 
guage being Marathi in Bombay, Poona, and the 
other southern centres, but Gujarati in Ahmadabad. 
Passages are read from the Hindu Scriptures, and 
hymns are sung. There are prayers and a sermon. 

The literature of the Samaj is partly in English, 
partly in the vernacular. Sermons and hymn- 
books are in the vernacular, and have a fair circu- 
lation, The literature in English is very scanty. 
Indeed, the weakness of the Bam3.j in theology is 
very notable, and was fully recognized by lianade. 
Attempts aie being made to produce books to 
enrich the teaching and the thought of the com- 
munity, but the results are meagre. 

Apart from the regular Sunday services, the 
religious activities of the Samaj are the Young 
Theists’ Fnion, the Sunday School, the Postjd 
Mission, and the Swhodh Fatrika^ an Anglo- 
Maratlii journal. The Students^ Brotherhood, a 
sort of theistic Y.M.O.A., whose active workers 
belong to several communities, owes much to the 
Samaj. 

A good deal of educational and charitable work 
is carried on. In Bombay schools are maintained 
for children and for women, night-schools are con- 
ducted for working men, and there is a Home for 
the Homeless | there is also an Orphanage, with 


a Foundling Asylum, and Distressed Widows* 
Eefuge, at Pandharpur. 

It is a very remancable fact that, although the 
organization of the Prarthana Samaj with refer- 
ence to social questions is lax as compared with 
the Brahma Samaj, yet its services to the cause 
of social reform, to philanthropy, and to social 
service have been very great. It was Kanade who 
organized the friends of social reform and started 
the National Social Conference, which meets annu- 
ally. The first Conference was held in 1888, and 
ever since that day members of the Prarthana 
Samaj have taken a very large part in its activities. 
Similarly, the rise of the Depressed Classes* 
Mission, a society organized in 1906 to help and 
nplift the out-castes, which draws its support from 
various communities, is due almost entirely to 
V. B. Shinde and other Samajists. A third in- 
stance is the Social Service League recently 
founded in Bombay under Sir N. G. Chandavarkar. 

Like the sister organization in Bengal, the 
Prarthana Samaj remains weak in numbers but 
strong in influence. 

Literature.— 'i. Bistort i Sastrl, Bisi. of Brahmo Samaj, 
Calcutta, 1912, ii, 411-46C ; V. R. Shinde, Tm Theuiit Diree- 
tory, Bombay, 1912; J. N, Faiquhar, Modem Mehgtoui 
Movements India, New York, 1916, pp. 74-81 

li. TEAOnmo : M. G. Ranade, Religious and Social Reform, 
Bombay, 1902, Miscellaneous Writings, do. 1916 ; N. G. Chanda- 
varkar, Speeches and Writings, do. 1911. 

J. N. Farquhar. 

PRATYEKABUDDHA.— I. Introduction and 
definition. — In the course of ages the Law {dMrma) 
has been successively taught by a long line of 
saviours or pel feet Buddhas {samyahsamhuddha). 
They are not only Buddhas, t.c. in possession of 
the knowledge [hodhi] that works out ar/^a^ship or 
liberation {inrvd)ia) ; they are perfect Buddhas — 
omniscient, omnipotent, and very compassionate. 
These qualities they owe to the long practice of 
the ‘perfect virtues* {pdramitds) as hodhisattvaa 
(see artt. Bodhisattya, Mahayana). 

The seed of the Law bears diflerent fruit accord- 
ing to the dispositions of the disciples. A threefold 
distinction must be made. (1) Some disciples 
i (mediate or immediate) of a perfect Buddha resolve 
to imitate liimj they follow the practice of the 
hodhisattvas, and finally become perfect Buddhas, 
revealing the Truth and establishing the Church. 
For, after a few centuries, the visible work of a 
perfect Buddha perishes, the very name of Buddha 
and the path to nirvana die away. It is the lot of 
the bodhisattva to build the path again and again. 
(2) Some disciples realize the fruit of the religious 
life, and become arhats or Buddhas and reach 
nirvtma while tlie Law is yet living; the (later) 
technical name for such disciples, taught by 
Buddha or the Church, is hdvaka. This word Is 
commonly translated ‘auditor,* ‘disciple,* but it 
also means ‘preachei*,*and this meaning (supported 
hy ^addharmrtpundarika, iv. 63, ivith the com- 
mentary of Chandrakirti thereon) points out one 
of the features of these saints : they are preachers. 
They are the fathers and the doctors of the Church 
together with the bodhisattvasn (3) But not every 
disciple, either monk or layman, becomes an arhat 
or a Buddha during the short period of the dura- 
tion of the Church. The consequence is that, 
during the much longer periods of the disappear- 
ance of the Church, these already converted men 
continue to progress in holiness and wisdom ; they 
develop their old ‘roots of merit* ; they will finally 
reach knowledge (hodhi), without bemg actually 
taught by a perfect Buddha, without being trained 
under the rxue of the Church created by a perfect 
Buddha ; they will, in thei|' last birth, discover 
the Truth by themselves, as Sakyamuni did and as 
all perfect Buddhas do. But they will not be 
perfect Buddhas j they will not move the wheel of 
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the Law ; they will not re-establish the decayed 
Church. These saints are named pratyekahuddhas 
{paccekaluddhai rah-sans~rgyas)y ‘private Bud- 
dhas’ (Kein), ‘Bouddhas individuels’ (Burnouf) ; 
‘ they desire their own peace ’ {rah zhi don ghevy 
sfoahantyarthaha) ; * they rule themselves, not the 
others ; it is themselves they bring to nirvana ’ 
(ekam dtmdnam dainenti parinirvdpayanti). 

* The name and the nature of a Buddha,* says OhandraMrti,! 
‘ belong to three classes of persons, the SrdvakaSy the pratyeka^ 
huddhas,^ and the incomparable perfect Buddhas. The name of 
Buddha is therefore suitable for the pratyekabuddhas. These, 
owing to their merits and knowledge, are greater than the 
irdvakaa. But, as they lack the equipment of merit and know- 
ledge [of the perfect Buddhas], the great compassion , 2 the 
universal knowledge, they are inferior to the perfect Buddhas. 
They are intermediary. And as knowledge \i,e. the knowledge 
that brings ni’i vdxia] is born in them without a teacher, as they 
are Buddhas by themselves, isolated and acting for their own 
sake, they are pratyekabuddhas/ 


2, Bodhisattva and pratyekabuddha. — All 
pratyekabuddhas are not h'dvakas who have failed 
to obtain knowledge {bodhij arhat'Shi'p) during the 
duration of the Church. A bodhisattva may ab- 
andon his career of a bodhisattva and become a 
pratyekabuddha in order to obtain nirvana sooner. 
A legend told in the Kanakavamidvaddna'^ illus- 
trates the leading motive of pratyekabuddha : 

A bodhisattva chanced to be aware of a hideous crime (incest) ; 
he felt disgusted with the creatures whom he was trying to 
hberate by becoming a perfect Buddha* ‘ Beings are corrupt I 
Nay, they are very corrupt 1 Who would have the comage to 
work 80 long a time for the sake of so wicked beings ?* Accord- 
ingly, this bodhisattva made up his mmd to obtain nirvax^a as 
soon as possible (t.e, the prati^hita nirvdv.a) ; he sat at the 
root of a tree, meditated on the origination and passing away of 
the skandhas (elements of the ‘self*), and soon realized 
the pratyeka lodhL 

Tih^ Avadmia adds that this hodhisaUva, changed 
into a pratyekahuddhai did not totally lose his 
previous charity.^ He thought that he had not 
done anything for others, having only provided for 
himself {svakdrtham). Being unable to preach, he 
begged in order that the donors might acquire 
merit by giving to such a ‘ holy vessel ’ as Q.pratye- 
kahuddha* Some pratyekabuddhas axe known to 
display miraculous powers—a poor substitute for 
the Word, but a proof of their altruism. 

3 . Why pratyekabuddhas do not preach. — ^The 
pratyekabuddha possesses the hodhiy or the know- 
ledge necessary to nirva'^a, but he is not a perfect 
Buddha ; he lacks omniscience, omnipotence, sup- 
reme compassion ; and the reason is clear enough. 
The pratyekabuddha is an arhat ‘ en retard,’ who 
has had to work very hard, in an egoistical way 
(svakdrtham), to compensate for the want of actual 
teaching ; he has not followed the practice of the 
bodhisattva which assumes high compassion and 
creates omniscience and omnipotence. But why 
does he not preach as h'dvakas, as even ordinary 
monks and laymen do ? Bor he has both com- 
passion and learning. The reason of his sBenee, of 
his incapacity for preaching and even speaking, is 
to be found in the special nature of his training. 

The pratyekahuddhm have led a lonely life for 
centuries, as ‘ solitary contemplative philosophers,’ 
os ^hermits’ (Kern); they have not met with 
laymen, monks, or other pratyekabuddhas ; they 
have had neither teacher nor spiritual friends 
{kalydnamitras)^ They have been living ‘like a 
rhinoceros’ {kha4gavi^dnakalpa)J^ The natural 


consequence of this solitary life, of this excessive 
distaste for ‘human contact’ {samsarga) in order 
to avoid ‘attachment’ {sneha), is that they are 
unable to preach the truth that they have dis- 
covered. 

4 . J^sis and pratyekabuddhas. — There is little 
doubt that this theory of the pratyekabuddha, the 
hermit saint, arises from actual fact. The pratye- 
kahuddha embodies the old ideal of a solitary and 
silent life— an ideal that was flourishing before 
Sak^amuni came. Sakyamuni did not favour it j 
he, indeed, condemned the vow of silence, and did 
his best to encourage spiritual exercises in common 
— reading, teaching, and social activities of many 
kinds. But he was shrewd enough to leave some 
scope to the more ascetic tendencies of his country- 
men. Accordingly, after they had undergone some 
training (novitiate), monks were allowed to live in 
the forests, like the r^is of old. 

Hermits are supposed to have great magical 
power, and to be angry when troubled in their 
contemplations ; the same is true of the pratyeka- 
buddhas, and there are some legends to this 
effect. 

5 . The vehicle of the pratyekabuddha.— Owing 
to their austerities and long meditations, the 
pratyekabuddhas are supeiior to the ordinary 
hdvakas in power and in science. But do they ac- 
quire bodlii by the same method as the hdvakas or 
by some other method ? Both Madhyamikas and 
Vijnanavadms state that the hdvakas and the 
pratyekabuddhas are * conveyed ’ to hodhi by the 
same vehicle. 

* The path otiliQ pratyekabuddha ia of the same nature (tulya- 
jatlya) as the path of the iravaka The difference is that in 
their last birth, owing to their former exercise, they realize 
without a master the thirty-seven qualities leading to hodhi and 
obtain arhaiiva, the abandonment of all vices* {Bodhisattva- 
bhumi, I. vi 6 ; Musdon, new ser., xii [1911] 168). 

‘ All saints are born from the Buddhas. The Buddhas teach 
dependent origination. By hearing it, pondeiing over it, 
meditating on it, the trdvakas and the other saints will obtain, 
according to their intentions, the perfection of their own state. 
But some of them [the pratyekabuddhas) ... do not obtain 
nirvdxLa in this life ; they therefore will obtain it, without 
further exertion, m another life * {Madhyamakdvatdra, p. 2 ; 
Musdon, new ser., viii. 262; Chandrakirti quotes Aryadeva, 
Sataka, viii. 22, and NSgarjuna, Mulamadhyamaha, xviii. 12), 

On the other hand, Tibetan and Chinese author- 
ities maintain that, while the hdvakas meditate 
on the Four Truths {chaturdryasatya), the pratye- 
kabuddhas obtain their hodhi by meditating on 
‘dependent origination’ {pratitya - samutpada). 
The Chinese translations of pratyekabuddha mean 
‘ aione-Buddha,^ ^ pratyayaouddha.'^ The Tibetan 
equivalents are ‘who meditates on pratitya^ {rten 
hhrel hsgom), ‘who understands only the causes’ 
(rkyen geig rfogs?),'^ We are told that the proper 
way of such meditation is to look at the birth and 
decay of the leaves. 

The present writer believes that this distinction 
is purely scholastic. Dependent origination is 
only the commentaxy of the Second Tnith, 

6 . Mahayanist cnticism. — According to the 

Saddkarmapu^i^rlka (p. 44, and passhn), there is 
not a vehicle or e, pratyekahuddTia-YeAdol^t,^ 

Srdvakas md pratyekabuddhas do not reach hodhi 
or nirvana, They have to become bodkisattvas to 
enter into the Ur eat Vehicle, which is the only 
vehicle,® 


1 Madhyamah&vatdra, Bibl. Buddhica, is. 8. 18 ; tr. in 
Muston, new ser., viii. [1907] 264. 

2 The ‘compassion’ ia compassion ‘consisting in 

absence of hatred ’ towards beings of Kamadhatu (see Oobmo- 
flONY [Buddhist]) as far as they are enduring the first kind of 
guffering (dubkhadubkhatd). The ‘ great compassion * {mahdka 
ruxid) includes all beinj^ and aU kinds of sulfeting. 

2 XHvydvaddna, ed. Oowell and Neil, p. 298 ; tr, JB. Bnraouf, 

Introduction, p. 94. 

4 Of. Avaddnatataka, BihX. Buddh. hi. [Petrograd, XiW>6-09), 
ii 116 : the pratyeMbmd?m are said to b« Mnadindnukan^ 
paka. 

5 Later, it seems, a second category ot pratyekabudMa was 
admitted (by the SautrUnhkas, says Wai^ieff iBuddhimnm, p. 


The Pra^M^aramitd, on the contrary, main- 
tains that it is not necessarjr to become a hodhi-- 
sattva in order to reach hodhi. There is a hdvaka- 
vehicle, ebpratyeka-yehicle (see Saddhanna, pp. 79, 
260; Dharma-Samgraha, etc.). But one dannot 

S04] ; but it seems that the Vaibhasikas agree), the pratyeka^ 
buddkas * who are In mg together * (vargaohdnn) ; Kern (Manual 
oj Indian Buddhism, p 62, n. 1) compares vaggas&rin In the 
Sutta-Nipdta, 871, 800, 912. 

iSee VVassiheff, p. 13; Eitel, Bmdbook, p. 123; Sarat 
Ohandra Baa, Tiheian-Bnglish Dictionary , p. 1166. 

3 See also the suXra quoted, Sik^dsarmcUhaya, p. 97. 
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become a krmalca Bxtdi pratyeka by the mere under- 
standing of the Four Truths or of dependent 
origination. Understanding of voidness [iilnyatd) 
is necessary.^ 

7 . Technical details.— Many technical details 
are to be found in the Abhidharma and Vijilana- 
vadin books— the theory of the last incarna- 
tion of a hiimQ pratyeka. 

The cliakmmrtin (sovereign king) is conscious when descend- 
ing into the maternal womb ; then he becomes unconscious and 
is born unconscious. The future pratyeka remains conscious in 
the womb. The bodhzsattva at his last birth is born conscious. 

Litshatore.— I. Mahdvyutpattiy Bihl. Buddhica, xiii [Petro- 
grad, 1911) § 46 (p. 17); Anec. Oxon., 

Aryan series, in. v, [Oxford, 1886] ii. ; Mahdmstu, ed. E. 
Senart, Pans, 1882, i. 301, lu. 271; Madhycmakmttti, Bibl. 


Buddh. iv. [1913] 351, 353 ; hitydmddna^ ed, E B, Cowell and 
R. A. Neil, Oambiidge, 1886, p. 293 ; Madhyamakdvatdrciy Bibl, 
Budd. IX. [1912] 3 If. _ 

II, 1. J. Schmidt, *Uber einige Grundlehren des Buddha- 
ismus/ iU VAcad. de St. Petersbourgy 6th aer., ‘ Sciences 
politiques, histoire et philologie,’ i, [1832] 241 ; A. Rdmusat, 
Fo^ kou^ hi^ Pans, 1836, p. 166 ; E. Burnouf, Introd. d VJiist. 
du bouddhisme indieUf do. 1844 (reprint 1876), pp. 94, 297, 438, 
Le Lotus de la, houne loiy do. 1852, pp. 52, 315; S. Beal, A 
Catena of Buddhist Scriptures from the Ohinese^ Iiondon, 1871, 
p. 253 ; E. J. Eitel, Handbook of Chinese Buddhisra\ do. 1888, 
p, 123 ; C. F. Koppeii, Die Religion des Buddha ^ Berlin, 1867- 
69, i. 419, 426 ; W. Wassilieff, Ber BuddhisniuSt Petrograd, 
1860, pp. 13, 162, 289, 30i , Sarat Chandra Das, A Tibetan^ 
Hnglish Dictionary j Calcutta, 1902 ; R. Spence Hardy, 
Bastern Monaehism, London, 1860, p. 290, Manual of Bud- 
hism% do. 1830, p. 38 ; R. C. Childers, Dictionary of Pah, do. 
1875, p. 309 ; H. Kern, Manual of Indian Buddhism, Strass- 
hurg, 1896, p. 61f. L. DE LA VALL^IE POUSSIN. 
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Introductory and Primitive (E. N. Fallaize), 
p. 154. 

American (H. B. Alexander), p. 158. 

Babylonian (S. Langdon), p. 159. 

Buddhist (M, Anesaki), p. 166. 

Chinese ( J. Dyer Ball), p. 170. 
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Theological (C. F. B’Arcy), p. 171. 

Liturgical (R. M. Woolley), p. 177. 

Egyptian (F. Ll. Griffith), p. 180. 

Finns and Lapps (C, J. Billson), p. 181. 

PRAYER (Introductory and Primitive). — I. 
Origin and development. — In its simplest and 
most primitive form prayer is the expression of a 
desire, cast in the form of a request, to influence 
some force or power conceived as supernatural. 
Apart from the modern usage of the term, which 
connotes spiritual communion, it is usually under- 
stood to imply reverent entreaty. It must be said, 
however, that in the primitive mind reverence is 
usually obscured by fear — all spirits, whether good 
or had, are regarded as dangerous — while the idea 
of entreaty, though the ostensible influence in 
determining the form, is largely coloured by a 
desire to compel or command. Genetically, prayer 
is related to the spell or charm ; and it is frequently 
a matter of diiflculty to determine whether a par- 
ticular formula should be assigned to one category 
or to the other. Although the form of the address 
may he of assistance — some vniters have en- 
deavoured to distinguish between spell and prayer 
by assigning to the latter those formulae which 
contain a vocative (see W. H. B. Rivers, The 
TodaSf London, 1906, p. 272)— in the rudimentary 
forms the underlying psychological elements aiu 
hardly distinguishable, 'in performing a magical 
act the performer often supplements tJiie mimetic 
action by indicating in a phrase or two what it is 
that he wishes to be done. 

The Australian black-fellow who works magic against his 
enemy by pointing and stabbing with his spear says, ‘Strike 1 
Kill I ’ Here a simple command emphasizes the action. In another 
and more complex example theMaidu niedicine-man iiilhcts 
disease on the neighbouring villages by burning cerbiin roots 
and blowing smoke tow’ards them sajing, ‘ Over there i 0\*’er 
tiiere I Not here I To the other place ! Do not come back 
this way. We are good. Make these people sick. Kill them : 
they are bad people I' ffi. B. Dixon, ^The Northern Maidu,* 
Biul. Am. Mue, Nat. uisi. xvii. pt. 8 [1906] S28 f .). In form 
this is a direct command, but in spirit it diSers hardly, if at all, 
from siippHcation. 

A familiar process of ma^o is to work evil 
against an enemy by performing a ceremony over 
some part of the body, such as hair or a piece of 
nail, or some object %vhich ha.s been in intimate 
contact with the body, such as earth impressed ; 
with a footprint. The ceremony is accompanied j 
as a rule by some formula. 

1 A^^dhosHka, Bibl. Indica (Calcutta, 1888), p. 879; 
ikywimkavttU, p. 853 (a different opinion, p. 861). I 


Greek (A. W, Mair), p. 182. 

Iranian (E. Lehmann), p. 186. 

Jain (M Stevenson), p, 1S7. 

Japanese (M. Revon), p. 189. 

Jewish (F. Perles), p. 191. 

Mexican (L. Spence), p. 196. 
Muhammadan (Th. W. Juynboll), p. 196. 
Roman (J. B. CARTER), p. 199. 

Teutonic (E. Welseoed), p. 201. 

Tibetan (L. A. Waddell), p. 202. 


The Maori priest was believed to be able to ‘pray’ mother 
and child bo death by using the placenta in this way (Q, 
Bennett, Wanderings in New South Wales, Batana, etc., 
London, 1834, i. 128) 

The relation between formula and ceremony ia 
shown in a Malay charm in which the nature and 
meaning of the treatment of the soil from the 
centre of a footprint were indicated by saying : 

* It is not earth that I switch, 

But the heart of So-and-so.* 

But, while this instance merely Olustrates the 
desire to^ make clear the intention of the charm 
(though it must be noted that it is an essential 
part in securing success), another charm from the 
same part of tlie world illustrates by a curious 
conjunction the primitive attitude of mind towards 
the iiowers to whom these invocations are ad- 
dressed; in one of the ceremonies for bringing 
sickness, injury, or death upon an enemy by the 
mutilation or transfixing of a waxen image the 
operator, in the course of his address to the spirit, 
says ; 

* Lo, I am burying the corpse of Somefwdy, 

Do you assist in killing him or making him sick ; 

If you do not make him sick, if you do not kill him. 

You shall be a rebel against God, 

A rebel against Muhammad,' 

which illustrates at once the request for help, tlie 
idea of compulsion involved in the charm, and a 
threat in case of non-eoinplianee (W. W. Skeat, 
Malay Magic, London, 1900, pp. 569, 571). In 
some addresses to the dead, especially when the 
fear of the dead, however well disposed, has been 
much exaggerated by any peculiar or unusual 
circumstance, magical ceremony, entreaty, and 
command combine in much the same way. 

The Or^ona appear to regard the spirit of a woman who has 
died in childbirth or while pregnant as specially malignant. 
Not only is she buried with special precautions (the ankles are 
: broken and the body is laid face downward with the bones of a 
donkey), but various invocations are addressed to her, such as, 
* If you oome back, may jou turn into a donkey P The roots 
of a palm-tree maybe burned, while the mourners say, ‘May 
you come home only when the leaves of the palm-tree wither I * 
(F. Dehon, ’Religion and Customs of the Oraons,' Mem. As. 
SoG. Bengal, I 9 [1906], p. 139). 

^ On the other hand, the Thonga formula at the 
tjeha ceremony of collective fishing by the com- 
munity, which takes place when the lakes are 
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drying up, seems to be passing, if it lias not 
already passed, into the category of prayer. 

An ofiering is made by the descendant of an inhabitant of the 
country, who, however, does not perform the full sacramental 
tsu, which consists in placing part of the offering m the mouth 
and then spitting it out, bub merely spits without having placed 
anything in his mouth, and says, ‘ Let fish abound 1 Let them 
not hide in the mud 1 Let there be enough of them to satisfy 
everyone I * 

Notwithstanding the form of the address and the 
eiicumstances of the ceremony, which give it a 
magical turn, the stress laid upon the ancestral 
connexion seems to indicate a more definite direc- 
tion of the supplication than would be expected in 
an endeavour to compel a successful issue by magic 
alone (H. A. Juiiod, Life of a S. African Tribe, 
Neuchatel, 1912-13, ii. 70). Among tlie Veddas of 
Ceylon many of tlie invocations which form a part 
of the ceremonial dances by which the favour of 
the spirits is secured are Sinhalese charms which 
aie meaningless to them and as such are merely 
the ‘word of power.’ But in form, whatever may 
he the spirit in which the invocations as a whole 
are used, whether merely as spells or as supplica- 
tions with full appreciation of their purpose and 
meaning, they belong to the category of prayer. 
This appears cleaily in the following instance of 
an invocation to the nae yahu, the spirits of the 

dead : , „ 

* 0 father who went to that world, come to this world. Come 
quickly to place )'(for us) the samhar deer, the spotted deer. 
Take this betel leaf. Come very quickly. Come quickly. My 
mother’s people take the rice, take the rock honey, take tlie 
betel leaf. To place the sambar, to place the spotted deer, come 
very quickly * (C. C. and B. Z. Seligmann, The VeMas, Cam- 
bridge, 1911, p. 277). 

Notwithstanding the change in mental attitude 
involved by the transition from spell to prayer, 
there is always a tendency for the latter to retain 
or to revert to the character of the former. The 
primitive mind clings firmly to the idea of control 
over power which is involved by the use of name 
or formula. Among the Todas, with whom ritual 
has almost overwhelmed religion, prayers^ are 
divided into two portions, of which the petition 
or prayer proper forms the second. The first part 
consists almost entirely of names known as Jcwar- 
mm ; it is made up of a number of clauses, each 
consisting of the name of an object of reverence | 
followed oy iditli, ‘ for the sake of.’ Much care is 
taken that this part of the prayer should not he 
overheard ; it is muttered in the throat. ^ It has 
been conjectured that the hwarzam was originally 
a form of supplication to the gods with which 
other words have come to be included. The ob- 
jects of reverence named ate of various kinds, 
including the names of gods, bufialoes, villages, 
dairies, and parts thereof. As in other cases — 
e.^., the Itla prayers, for which there is a 
special vocabulary — these things are referred to 
not by their ordinary names, but by special names 
(Rivers, pp. 216, 229). This formalization of 
prayer which assimilates it to a spell can be 
paralleled from the Avesta, in which the concep- 
tion of the magical power of prayer is such that the 
mere repetition of the words, if correct, is sufficient 
fox efficacy, and it is commanded that they should 
be repeated as a sort of preservative at fixed 
hours of the day (W. Cimlization of the 

Emtem Iranians in Ancient Times, Eng. tr., Lon- 
don, 1885-86, L TD—a use of ^vain repetition as 
the heathen do’ which finds expression in an ex- 
treme form in the employment of the Buddhist 
prayer- wheel (g'.-y.). . - 

2 . Occasions on which prayer is offered. — ^it 
follows from the close genetic relationship between 
spell, or charm, and prayer that the latter, when 
first it begins to modify its magical character of 
compulsion and to take on the ch^acter of an 
appeal for assistance, is employed intemuttently 
only. 


It IS said of the Baganda that, when everything goes smoollily 
and the family is in good health, a man does noCtiouble to piay 
or make ofienngs, but does so only m times of danger or sick- 
ness. If a ghost was troubling a family, ofienngs were made 
and prayer was addressed to a stronger ghost to secure its 
assistance. Prayer was offered to Musisi, the god of earthquake, 
when he exhibited his power; Nagawonyi received offerings 
when the women desired children (J. Roscoe, The Ba^jcinda, 
London, 1911, pp. 286 f., 813 f.). The Fijian addressed a prayer 
to his totem when he was in danger ; e,g., a man 'who capsized 
at sea called on the shark-god, and a shark appeared and towed 
him ashore (B. Thomson, The Fijians, London, 1908, p. 116). 

Illness, when recognized as caused by a spirit, 
was another occasion which called for prayer, 
either to the spirit responsible, or to a spirit 
which possessed the power to heal. 

Among the Kaj'ans of Borneo the chant of the dayong 
(medicine*nian or -woman), before starting on the soul-hunt, is 
essentially a prayer for assistance addressed to Laki Tenangan, 
the supreme being of the universe, or in the case of a woman 
to Doh Tenangan, his wife (0. Hose and W. McDougall, The 
Pagan Tribes of Borneo, London, 1912, ii. 29 f.) The Thonga 
medicine-man, before entering upon the treatment of a case of 
illness, prays to his ancestors, and in particular to that one of 
them from whom he holds that his knowledge was acquired, to 
give tlieir blessing to his treatment (Junod, ii. 862). The obla- 
tion which follows the circumcision ceremony performed on 
the young men to secure the recovery of a Fijian chief is 
accompanied by prayer to the ancestral spirits (Thomson, 

. 

Drought is a frequent occasion — especially in 
Africa — for prayer in connexion tvith rain-making 
ceremonies, as, among the N’yanga and 

N’goni tribes, when the chief at the head of the 
whole community offers up prayeis as a part of a 
propitiatoiy ceremony addressed to his predecessors 
and ancestors. Every village has its prayer-tree, 
usually a fig, standing in the open space, under 
which sacrifices are offered (A. Werner, Hatwes of 
BHtish Central Africa, London, 1906, pp. 61, 
63, 62f.). 

A remarkable development of the theory of 
divine punishment which bears upon the efficacy 
of prayer as a remedial measure in case of drought 
is recorded among the Torajas of Central Celebes. 

Divine displeasure in cases of incest is marked by torrents 
falls of rain. In cases of prolonged drought they simulate 
incest among their animals. A cook and a sow are killed and 
laid side by side in an intimate embrace. The headman then 
prays, * 0 gods above and gods below, if you have pity on us, 
and will that we eat this year, give rain. If you will not give 
rain, well we have here buried a cock and a sow in an intimate 
embrace,’ i.e» show your displeasure by sending storms (A. 0. 
Kruijt, quoted in <?jS 8, pt. i., The Magic Art, ii. US). 

Another occasion when the^ assistance of super- 
human powers may be sought is in divination. 

The Baganda leather-thrower, when consulted in a c^e of 
sickness, or the Thonga diviner, when consulting his bones, 
usually offered up a prayer to the god or to the ancestors 
(Roscoe, p. 339 ; Junod, ii. 383). 

Although it cannot be said that among the more 
primitive races, with certain exceptions, there is 
any conception of prayer as anything more than a 
call in the hour of need and as^ occasion arises, 
there is an approximation to the idea of an organ- 
ized ritual in flie constant but irregularly recurring 
crises in which it is thought desirable to petition 
the spirits or deities for benefit or protection. 

One of these is death or burial— a time when eva^i]^uenceB 
are most potent and are brought more intimatdy into touch 
with human life. Among the Igorots after a death an^old nian 
relates the story of the first man and woman altar the fioqa. 
Cabunian taught them to bury the dead, and, af^r burying t^e 
dead, he said, ‘ You should make prayers and offerings so that 
you may not be affected by any kind of disease ’ (A Robwl^n, 

‘ The Igorots of Lepanto/ Philippim Joum. Science, sect. D. 9 
[Manila, 1W43, p 6U). Among the Bathonga a. burial, a ce^- 
mony of which the traditional solemnity js indicated by the 
exceptional prominence assigned the uterine nephew,^ was one 
of the important occasions m the family ceremonial m which 
prayer was offered. Another was a_ marriage, when me father 
of the bride prayed the gods to give children to the tmiom 
When a man departed on a journey, the medicine-man prep^ea 
drugs, spat on him, and prayed for his protection (Jono^ u. 
362). In the Philippines the native tribes spend a gr^t part of 
their time in collecting animals with whi^ to make feasto. 
The spirits are invited to these feasts m order to secure thmr 
favour. They precede almost every action of an^ importance 
such as the first hair-cuttmg of a son, 

, other work connected with the crops and, ® 

! of the treatment of disease. In a feast preceding a Journey to 
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make a purchase a man will invite the attendance of certain 
spirits, aslang them to put it m the mind ot whomsoever he 
may buy from to sell tlie animal cheap (R. F, Baiton, ‘The 
Harvest Feast of the Kiangan Ifugao,’ Phthiipim Joimi. 
SoUnce^ sect. D. 6 [1911], p. 83). Among the Igorots the feasts, 
whether made for a particular object or with the general aim of 
securing spiritual assistance, are not only the occasions for a 
petition ; the reply is also forthcoming, being furnished by an 
examination of the liver of the victim (Robertson, p. 472 f.). 
Among hunting tribes with strongly developed animistic ideas 
it was usual to address some form of prayer to tlieir prey by 
way of propitiation, eithei before or after its death (see Huntino 
ANP Fishing). The hunter of N America sometimes thanked 
the ammal for allowing itself to be killed (0. Hill-Tout, British 
jy. America, i. The Par West, London, 1907, p. 168). This 
practice was also extended to the vegetable kingdom, and 
prayer to vegetation-spirits formed a part of the mimerous 
firstfruit ceremonies which were a prominent feature m the 
culture of the American Indian. Before young people ate the 
first raspberry-shoots of the new season they addressed the 
plant and asked for its favour. Further, in both the raspberry- 
shoot ceremony and the salmon ceremony of the tribes of the 
north-west, ceremonies which inaugurated the new season’s 
replenishment of the stock of food, the prayer offered by the 
medicine-man to the spirits of the raspberry or the salmon was 
an essential element in the ceremony (to, pp, 168 f., 171 f.). 
Agricultural ceremonies of all descriptions, and especially those 
connected with sowing and the harvest, have had a marked 
influence in the development of regularity in the occasions for 
prayer. At the time of sowing the Iroquois prayed to the 
thunder-spirit and at harvest they thanked him foi the gift of 
ram ((xB^, pt. i., The Magic Art, ii. 369). In the Malay Penin- 
sula every one who is to take part in the rice cultivation must 
bring to the mosque half a quart of grain (for * mother seed ’) m 
order that prayers may be read over it. When they are finished, 
every man goes to the rice-field, if possible on the same day, to 
begin to plough the nursery plot, and at the various stages of 
cultivation in the course of the ceremonies appropriate to each 
— e.g., in the sowing and in the ceremonial reaping by the 
pttzoanp— charms or prayers are repeated. lu the case of the 
ceremonial reaping the ‘ ten prayers,’ which are in effect a peti- 
tion for daily biead never to be lacking on earth or in heaven, 
have to be repeated in one breath (Skeat, p. 240). If there was 
danger that the crop might fail from drought or from other 
causes, offerings were made and magical ceremonies performed 
which were feometimes accompanied by prayers. The two 
elements are combined in a rain-making ceremony in Angoni- 
land when the people repair to the rain-temple and the leader 
pours beer into a pot, which is buried in the ground, and prays 
* Master Ohauta, you have hardened, your heart towards us, 
what would you have us do? We must perish indeed. Give 
your children the rains, there is the beer we have given you.’ 
On their return they find a pot of water set at a doorway by an 
old woman, m which they dip branches and scatter the water 
aloft (E. S. Rattray, Soine Folk Stones and Songs in Ohmijanja, 
London, 1907, p. ilS). At the hanest feast oi the Kiangan 
Ifugao prayers ivere addressed to every class of spirit in whose 
control lay any kind of nifiuence, for good or ill, on the crop— 
spirits that make men remember and forget, earth-gods, .sky- 
gods, the spirits that control locusts, wind, rain, and drought. 
Kie earth- and sky-gods, who are e.speemlly concerned with the 
growth of plants, are asked to * speed the harvesters, make the 
nee grains numerous as the sands, increase the rice * (Barton, 
p. 89 f.). One of the Igorot feasts was given by a man once 
every four or five years. To this feast he summoned all the rich 
men of the neighbouring towns and all the poor of his own. It 
was accompanied by a dance and a petition was offered up for 
favour to be shown to the host. The petitioners prayed to the 
anitos (s^iirits) and the souls of their dead aucestom not to 
fiestroy his plants and not to kill his animals, so that he might 
be able to use these animals to give another feast for the anUos 
(Robertson, p. 613). In the peculiar and exceptional nanqa 
rites of Fiji prayers to the ancestors formed part of the 
eeremony ; these rites also appear from the character of the 
offerings to have been in certain of their aspects a firstfruit 
seremony (Thomson, p. 156). 

In a few cases peoples of a primitive type have 
advanced beyond this conception of prayer as 
interndttent and have incorporated it as a regular 
function in their life. 

Among the Todas, e.g., prayer both morning and evening is a 
regular part of the ceremonial of the ti dairies, while at the 
vlUage dairies it is offered m the evening only. Each village 
has its own prayer, whicii is used in. all the dairies of the village 
(Rivers, p, 213), Among the Masai and peoples of related 
eulture, such as the Qallas, Kaiidi, and Suk, prayers form a 
regular part of their life. Hot only are they offered on special 
occasions, such as the apxiearance of the new moon, a raid 
(when the warriors after victory give thanks and pray for safe 
return to their homes, while the women and g^rls who have 
been left behind also pray for their safety^), the building of a 
house, etc., but the Nandi, e.y., believe that the deity takes an 
intimate interest in ail affairs of their life and pray to him 
regularly, Among the Masai the women offer up prayer twice 
a day, wliile the men pray with regularity, though less fre- 
quently (0. Ehot, in A. C. Hollis, The Masai, Oxford, 1906, p* 
xlx, and The FamU, do. 1909, p. xlxf. j K. R. Oundas, ‘Notes 
on the Tribes inhamting the Baringo District, E- Africa Bto- 
teotorate,’ JBAI x1, [1910) 61), 


It must be admitted, however, that these cases 
are exceptional and that, generally speaking, 
prayer is a refuge in time of crisis for purposes of 
pi'otection or propitiation. The primitive attitude 
XU its crudest form is perhaps best indicated by the 
Solomon Islands belief that prayer is not available 
for all and sundiy, but, to be acceptable to the 
power, ghost, or spirit addressed, it should be in a 
regular form of words known only to the person 
who has access to the powder (K. w. Williamson, 
The Ways of the South Sea Savaye, London, 1914, 

. 73). The belief is not universally held in the 

olomon Islands — natural calls for help are made 
in time of danger or distress — but in so far as it is 
held it places prayer on a level with the esoteric 
magic of the medicine-man, from which the 
ordinary individual is debarred. 

3. Powers to whom prayer is addressed. — It 
would be impossible to give here a complete 
account of the powers, spirits, deities, whatever 
they may be called, to whom prayers are addiessed. 
It will be sudicient to indicate briefly the general 
principles upon which the primitive mind works in 
turning to higher powers for assistance. Prayer 
has been defined as ^ the address of personal spirit 
to personal spiiit’ {PG^ ii. 364). This definition, 
however, at any rate in regard to the lower culture, 
by specifying terms of personality, appears to 
apply too precise a conception to what is in aB 
probability a somewhat vague attitude of mind. 
The Australian black-fellow’s phrase, ‘ Strike ! 
Kill 1 ’ is perfectly definite in its intention of 
producing a result by setting certain forces into 
operation, but the attention is focused on power 
rather than personality, whether that of the 
speaker or that of souielhing external to him.self. 
Prayer, in fact, develops through the conception 
of powers, or, as some would prefer to call it, using 
the Melanesian term, mana, rather than by an 
increasingly precise attribution of personality to 
the supernormal, a factor which comes into pro- 
minence only at a later stage. This is not neces- 
saiily inconsistent with the view that bases prayer 
on tlie analogy of human intercourse; for, while 
the form of spell and prayer may well be modelled 
on command and entreaty, the idea of the relative 
strength of the powers at the command of diflerent 
individuals is perfectly familiar to primitive ex- 
perience. The regular method of combating magic 
IS to control a stronger magic. 

The Creek shamans held contests to determine their superi- 
ority, and amoHp: the Shushwap, if two shamans with equally 
powerful spirits tried to bewitch one another, both died, one 
shortly after the other (G. Speck, ‘The Creek Indians of Taskiiii 
Town,’ Mem, Amer, Anthrop. Assoc, ii. [1003) 74 ; J. Teit, ‘The 
Shushwap/ Jesu2/ N. Pacijto Fseped, ii. 7 [1909), p. 613). 
Failure to compel by nxagical ceremony a power 
adequate to the purpose would lead naturmiy to 
an attempt to secure the services of greater powders 
either through the expert — the medicine-man — or 
by propitiation and entreaty. 

Ill Uganda, when a ghost troubles a family, prayers and 
offerings are made to a stronger ghost to secure its assistance 
(Roacoe, p. 280). 

The extent to which such powers are attributed 
to the human individual and the relation of the 
ordinary man to a person endowed with these 
powers differ in degree and not in kind from the 
relation to the superhuman spirit world. This in 
some cases leads to a form of address which to all 
intents and purposes is a prayer. 

It is recorded that the natives of Brazil, when they went to 
meet the medicine-man, prostrated themselves on the ground 
before him and said, ‘ Grant that I be not ill, that I do not die, 
neither I nor my oUiIdren ’ (9B^, pt. 1., The Magic Art, i. 858). 

It must not be assumed that all objects of 
veneration, or of fear and awe, are addressed in 
prayer. Indeed, of some primitive races who 
recognise the existence of spirits it is not recorded 
that they made any use of prayer. Further, when 
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in the lower forms of religion the existence of a 
supreme spirit is recognized,^ this spirit is usually- 
looked upon as otiose, propitiatory olferings and 
prayer being made to the lower spirits, who, if not 
actually regarded as more powerful, are held to be 
more actively concerned in human affairs. Even 
when this extreme view is not taken, the supreme 
being is often approached by intercession rather 
than directly. 

Among the Philippine tribes to whom reference has been 
made above prayer is offered to the anitos and ancestral spirits 
in order that they may intercede with the batala, the supreme 
being (Robertson, pp, 472, quoting Loarca [c, ISSO], 614, etc.). 
The Kayans, though addressing the gods by name in terms of 
praise and supplication, appear to believe that the prayers 
are transmitted to them by the souls of domestic pigs and 
fowls. One of these animals is always killed and charged to 
carry the message to the gods. Also a lire is always at hand, 
the ascending smoke of which seems to establish communication 
with the god. Oding Lahang, who is regarded by the Kayans 
as a deified chief, is also invoked for his interce.ssioii with Laki 
Tenangan (Hose and McDougall, ii. 6ff.). On the other hand, 
the filasai group (using the term in the extended sense to cover 
all the peoples— Suk, Nandi, etc. — of related culture m N.E. 
Africa), whose exceptional position m the matter of prayer has 
already been noted, frequently pray to the supreme deity, the 
sky-god; &.g., the Masai women after childbirth pray for 
children to the god who thunders and rams, the old men pray 
for rain to the ‘ black god/ t.e. the god of the rain-cloud. 
This god is Engai, ‘who is prayed to and hears' (Hollis, 
pp, 345 f., xix). Among the Galla the supreme deity to 
whom prayer is addressed daily is Wak ; among the Nandi Asis, 
the supreme deity, is supposed to take a friendly interest in 
the details of their daily life, and at such events as, the 
building of a house prayer is offered. The potter, when 
baking pots, prays, ‘ God give us strength, let us bake them so 
that men may like them ’ It is interesting to note, however, 
that the medicine-men, who are Masai, pra^ to their ancestors 
and not to the Masai Engai (Hollis, Mandi, p. xxf.). Among 
the gods and spirits summoned to the harvest feast of the 
Ifugao are the earth- and sky-gods, while the conception vfhich 
underlies the Iroquois prayer to the thunder-spirit at sowing 
time and the thanksgiving at harvest is evidently an analogous 
appeal to the controlling powers of natural phenomena. 

Natural objects, or rather the indwelling spirits, 
are not infrequently addressed in prayer. 

When a Masai sees a new moon, he throws a twig or stone at 
it, saying, ‘ Give me long life,* or * Give me strength,’ and a 
pregnant woman will make an offering of milk and say, 

‘ Moon, give me my child safely ’ (Hollis, Masai, p, 274) The 
Nandi also pray to the new moon (Hollis, Nandi, loc. cit.) In 
the Kei Islands, when the warriors have gone on an expedition, 
the women bring baskets containing stones and fruit, which 
they anoint and place on a board murmuring, * 0 Lord, Sun, 
Moon, let the bullets rebound from our hu^ands, brothers, 
betrothed and other relations just as the raindrops rebound 
from these objects which are smeared with oil* (O. M. Pleyte, 

‘ Elhnog. Beschr. der Kei Eilanden,’ Tijd. van net Ned. Aard 
Genootsch. n. x. HS93] 805). The Baganda, before crossing 
any river, take a few coffee-berries and, after asking the 
spirit for a safe passage, throw them into the water (Roscoe, 
p. 319). 

The magical element in prayer requires that 
the powers addressed should be adequate to carry 
out the request of the petitioner. 

The Ifugao of the township of Oayan in cases of sickness 
summon an old woman, a haylan (priestess), who makes an 
offering and prays to the anito ; if the prayer has been offered 
to the right anito, the patient recovem ; out, if not, another 
priestess is summoned and a fresh offering is made to another 
anito, and so on until the right one is found. 

This principle is still more clearly indicated when 
departmental spirits and deities are recognized. 

In Uganda, o.g., there are four principal classes of objects of 
veneraHon *. the fetishes which, though made by man in many 
cases, possess ghosts and hear and answer supplications; 
national gods whose duty is the protection of the king and the 
State ; ghosts ; and amulets. Appeals are addressed to the 
high gods on special occasions. To Mukasa, the great god, the 
king sent an annual offering, when a special appeal was made 
for the prosperity of the crops ; Musiai, the father of Mukasa, 
was responsible for earthquakes, and, when an earthquake 
occurred, he was asked to keep quiet ; Nagawonyi, the goddess 
of hunger, was addressed in times of famine; Mbwe was 
resorted to by women who desired children ; Nagadya inter- 
ceded with the other gods when rain was required, and so 
forth (Roscoe, pp. 278, 298, 818 ff.). 

The reverence for the ghost which forms part of 
the Baganda religion is one phase of the cult of 
the dead, which m vanous forms is wide-spread 
among primitive peoples. The offerings made to 
the dead either to secure their influence or to ward 


off any harm that they might do are usually 
accompanied by some form of address. 

In Central Africa among the Yaos the spirit of any deceased 
person, with the exception of wizards and witches, is regarded 
as an object of homage. In the prayers for the coramumty on 
such occasions, e.g., as a petition for rain, the chief addresses 
hia immediate predecessor as the representative of all who have 
lived m the village in past times and the whole line of his 
ancestors, and the individual may approach his dead relatives 
in the same way on hia own behalf (Werner, p. 49). In the 
prayers of the Igorota the ancestors are invoked side by side 
with the amtos (Robertson, loo cit.). The Bathonga, as has been 
mentioned above, pray to their ancestors. The medicine-man, 
in praying for the sick, vdU call on the god who caused the 
illness, asking him to bring with him all the gods who have 
helped, or he may call his own father, asking him to bring his 
grandfather and so on until all his ancestors, including colla- 
terals, have been named. On the other hand, the priest, if 
praying for the country as a whole, will begin with the 
remotest ancestor and name the successors in order until he 
reaches his father. An exception is found in the Maluleke 
district, where at the cooking of the new yams an offering and 
prayer are made to the spirits of the Ba-Nyai (a people con- 
quered by the Maluleke) as the original owners of the land 
(Junod, li 363, 367). The Vedda invocations are also addressed 
to the spirits of the dead ; departmental spirits are invoked 
for success in hunting, m honey-gathering, and in getting 
food supply (Seligmann, pp. 133, 166, 272 f.); but the myths 
which attach to these spirits would suggest that they are a 
development of the cult of the dead, spirits which in course 
of tune have become individualized as heroic figures. 

4. Persons by whom prayer is offered.— The 
development of prayer is closely connected with 
the growth of a specialized class of priests. 
Although it is the case that at all stages oi 
development prayers are offered by individuals on 
their own behalf, there are two influences which 
tend to confine the ceremony, or the principal part 
in the ceremony, to a particular class. One is the 
special knowledge of the requirements and powers 
of the spirit whose aid is to be invoked— a know- 
ledge or the special magic for the occasion— and 
the other is the communal interest of the occasion 
on which prayer is offered. 

(1) An example of the first, of frequent and 
wide-spread occurrence, is to be found in tbe 
treatment of disease, where, the specialist — the 
medicine-man— having been called in, it is natur- 
ally a part of his function that he should utter 
the invocations, if any should form part of the 
ceremonies of which his treatment consists. 
Instances have already been mentioned — e.g., 
among the Igorots, where, if one medicine-woman 
fails, another must be consulted until the spirit 
who can deal with the case has been found. On 
the analogy of other cases it might be assumed 
that in this case knowledge of the light formula is 
necessaiy to success, just as it is believed in the 
Solomon Islands that those who offer prayer must 
know the form of words acceptable to the power 
addressed. 

In the Ifugao harvest feast, the prayers are uttered by the 
old men, who alone know the words which should be uttered, 
while the younger men act as acolytes (Barton, p. 83). 

This is not an isolated instance, but it states 
explicitly a reason which may be held to account 
for the form of solo and chorus often followed in 
offering prayer. 

(2) It IS probable that the second influence has 

f rown out of the first, and that magical power ox 
nowledge is the basis of the union of temporal 
and spiritual which makes the chief the spokesman 
of the community in those invocations which seek 
the benefit of the whole community. 

In such a ceremony as that of the Central African Anjanga, 
in which the chief utters prayers while alone in a smaU hut, 
while the people outside chant aoconipamments and clap their 
hands (Werner, p. 63), the chief as ram-maker has become the 
chief as priest. In Fiji, where the offices of chief and priest were 
combined, the tribal gods could be approached only through 
the priests. In Uganda the national gods were approached 
through the intermediacy of their priests ; at the sacrifice 
offered at the building of a temple to the god Mukasa it was 
the chief priest who prayed the god to accept the blood and 
grant an increase of cattle, children, and food, but the 
rebuilding of the temple could be undertaken only with the 
consent ol the king ; and it was the king who sent offerings 
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annually to secure prosperity of the crops (Eoscoe, pp. 292, 
294:). In this instance, although the offices of king and priest 
are fully diffeientiated, theie is a special and significant relation 
between the king and national religion and prosperity. 

On the other hand, the duty of acting as the 
representative of the community may fall entirely 
on the medicine-man. 

In the ceremonial dances of the Veddas the leader who 
litters the invocation and takes the chief part la invariably a 
shaman (Seligmann, Zoc, cit), and in the firstfriiit ceremonies 
of N. America the shaman utters the prayer, while the members 
of the community stand round m a circle. In Toda ritual, 
although the individual may prav for his private ends, the 
prayers upon which the prosperity of the dairy, the chief 
matter of tribal concern, depends are part of the duties of the 
priests or keepers of the daiiy (Eivers, p. 229;. 

The position of a father or head of a family is ana- 
logous. 

Among the Bathonga in all ceremonies connected with the 
family on which prayers are offered this is the duty of the 
father (Junod, li. o02). 

5. Conclusion. — In the preceding analysis of 
prayer zn its development from the spell to an 
invocation addressed to high goils or to the 
supreme deity there is one characteristic in which 
it dihers fundamentally from the conception of 
the higher religions, viz. that prayer is an entering 
into commiimon with the deity ; the benefit for 
which petition is made is material and not 
spiritual, and the ethical note is almost entirely 
absent. The epithets ‘good* and ‘bad* in the 
prayer of the Maidu medicine-men to the spirits 
of disease have a tribal rather than an ethical 
significance, ^ In fact, in the lower culture there is 
expressed neither a desire for moial goodness nor 
a request for forgiveness for moral sin. On the 
other hand, an Aztec prayer for the ruler recog- 
nizes the ethical principle m the words ; 

* Make him, Lord, as your true image, and permit him not to 
be proud and haughty in your throne and court ; but vouch- 
safe, Lord, that he may calmly and carefully rule and go\ ern 
them whom he has in charge* (Sahagun, quoted in JrC*, 11 . 
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PRAYER (American).— Any ritual ohservance 
designed to bring man into nearer relation with 
the unseen powers of nature is prayer. In this 
broad sense prayer includes not inerefy the spohen 
or chanted word, but also dramatic and symbolic 
ceremonies, and above all, for the American 
Indian, the ‘dances* in which most of his cults 
centre. Such ritual prayer has elsewhere been 
discussed (see esp. COMMXmiOH with Bbity 
[American], Mxjsic [American], Secret Societies 
[American])* But, in a narrower and perhaps finer 
sense, prayer signifies a personal and intimate ex- 
pression, non-rituaiistic in spirit and commonly in 
form. The degree in whicli the native American 
could possess and consciously prize such expression 
may appropriately he indicated here. 

Half magical spell, half articulation of desperate 
need, are the crude utterances of the Montagnais 
which so shocked Le Jeune : 

‘ Their religion, or rather their superstition, consists besides in 
praying ; hut, 0 mon Dieu / what prayers they make ! In the 
morning, when the little children come out from their cabins, 
they shout, ‘‘Come, Porcupines; come, Beaveis; come, Elk”; 
^dthis is all of their prayers’ (R, G. Thwaites, Jemit Jlela- 
tiom, Cleveland, X89fi-1901, vi. [Queiiec, imSU] 203). 

Three centuries later another Jesuit says of the 
Kansas Indians— a thousand miles away : 

‘The religious aeutimetifeis deeply implanted in their souls. 

* , . They never take the calumet, without first rendering 
soine^ homage to the Great Spirit. In the midst of their 
Ininnate pas*Hiions they address to him certain prayers, and even 
Jn assassinating a defenseless child, ora woman, they invoke the 
Master of Life. To he enabled to take many a scalp from their 
enemies, or to rob tiiem of many horses, becomes the object of 
their most fervid prayers, to which they sometimes add fasts, 
macerations and sacriliees. What did they not do last spring, 
to render the heavens propitious? And for what? To obtain 
the power, in the absence of their warriors* to massaore all the 


women and children of the Pawnees 1* (Life, Letters and 
Travels of Father PUrre-Jean de Smt, 4 vols., New York, 
1905, i. 284 f.). 

Yet de Smet could find in these people ‘natural 
Christians ’ : 

‘ When we showed them an “ Ecce Homo ” and a statue of 
our Lady of the Seven Dolours ... we beheld an affecting 
illustration of the beautiful thought of Terbullian, that the soul 
of man is naturally Christian ’ (ib, i 286 f ). 

So Eagueneau had said of the Hurons (1647-48) t 
‘Though they were barbarians, there remained in their 
hearts a secret idea of the Biviiuty and of a first Principle, the 
author of all things, whom they invoked without knowing 
him. In the forests and during the chase, on the waters ana 
when in danger of shipwreck, they name him Airsehouy 
Soutanditenr, and call him to their aid. In war, and in the 
midst of their battles, they give him the name of Ojidoutaeii 
and believe that he alone awards the victory. Very freipiently, 
they address themselves to the Sky, paying it homage ; and 
they call upon the Sun to he witness of their courage, of their 
misery, or of their innocence. But, above all, in the treaties of 
peace and alliance with foreign nations they invoke, as wit- 
nesses of their sincerity, the Sun and the Sky, which see into 
the depths of their heaits, and will wreak vengeance on the 
treachery of those who betray their tniat and do not keep 
their woid. go true is what TertulUan said of the most infidel 
nations, that nature in the midst of perils makes them speak 
with a Christian voice,— efecfamani vocem naturahter Christi- 
ana7n,-~md have recourse to a God whom they invoke almost 
without knowing him,— /fir-nofa Deo ’ (Thwaites, xxxiii. [Lower 
Canada, Abenahis, 1650-Bl} 226). 

Perhaps more impartial and certainly not less 
sympathetic accounts of the Indian’s attitude 
towards prayer have come from modern students ; 
and among these none is more illuminating than 
Alice C. Fletcher’s account of the initiation of the 
Omaha youth to the spiritual life ; 

‘The rite [is] known by the name of Nonzhinzhon. The 
literal meaning of the word is “to stand sleeping”; it here 
implies that duiing the rite the person stands as it oblivious of 
the outward world and conscious only of wdiat transpires 
withm himself, his own mind.' The nte takes place at 
puberty, when the mind of the child has ‘become white.* 
‘When the youth is at the verge of his conscious individual 
life, is “ old enough to know sorrow,” it was considered time 
that through the rite Nonzhinzhon he should enter into 
personal relations with the mysterious power that permeates 
and controls all nature as well as his own existence.* The 
history of the rite is given in a legend : ‘ The people felt them- 
selves weak and poor. Then the old men gatheied together 
and said ; “ Let ua make our children cry to Wakonda that ha 
niaj give ua .strength.” So all the parents took their children 
who w'ere old enough to pray in earnest, put soft clay on their 
faces, and sent; them forth to lonely places, The old men said 
to tlie youths : “ You shall go forth to cry to W’akonda. When 
on the hills you shall not ask for any particular thing. The 
answer may not come to you aa jou expect; whatever i.s good, 
that may Wakonda give.’* Pour days upon the hills shall the 
youtha pray, crying. When they stop, they shall wipe their tears 
With the palms of their hands and lift their wet hands to the 
sky, then lay them to the earth. This was the people’s first 
appeal to Wakonda* (27 BLEW {1911], p, 1281.), 

The youth could repeat this rite from time to time 
until he came to marry ; then, unless he were a 
priest, he gave it up. The Omaha recognized 
other powers besides Wakonda, as the Earth, 
the Sky, the Sun, the Moon, but personal prayers 
were adflres.^ed directly to this higher power, 
penetrating them all. 

‘ A man would take a pipe and go alone to the hills ; there he 
would silently offer smoke and utter the call, Wakonda ho L 
while the moving cause, the purport of his prayer, would 
remain unexpres!>ed in word.*?. . . . Women did not use the 
pipe when praying; their appeals were made directly, without 
any intermediary * (ib. p. 699). 

From the illustrations given (and they are only 
fugitive examples from wide materials) it is 
obvious that the American Indians have two kinds 
of prayer: (1) spells and oaths and pleas ail dressed 
to the lesser, the environmental, powers of nature, 
expressed in a magical or hortatory mood ; and (2) 
true spiritual supplications directed to a power 
variously interpreted as the Great Spirit, the 
Master of Life, the Heavenly Father. ‘Father* 
is a frequent epithet in their invocations. J. 
Mooney says of the Arapaho niqa or miqu that 
it ‘is a term of reverential affection, about equiva- 
lent to “ our father ** in the Lord*s prayer the 
ordinary word for ‘father* is quite different 
m EBmW [1896], pt* ii. p. 966). Again it is 
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Mooney who says of one of the most pathetic of 
the Arapaho prayer-songs — *sung to a plaintive 
tune, sometimes with tears rolling down the cheeks ’ 
—that * it may he considered the Indian paraphrase 
of the Loid’s prayer ’ : 

* Father, have pity upon me ! 

I am weeping' from hunger ; 

There is nothing here to satisfy me* 

(1*6. p. 977). 

LiTKEATirRB.--See under artt. referred to. 

H. B. Alexander. 

PRAYER (Babylonian).— Prayer in theSiimero- 
Babylonian religion was almost exclusively con- 
fined to the private cults, or services for indi- 
viduals, and the types of prayer which these peoples 
evolved maybe classified in two distinct groups. 
These two types of prayer designed for the lituals 
of atonement for individuals are distinguished by 
their origin and usage. (1) The public liturgies 
tended to develop a liturgical type of prayer as the 
last melody or recessional of the song service, and 
these final passages of the liturgies were adapted 
for private penance. Prayers of this type are 
always liturgical in character, metrical in form, 
and disconnected with eveiy form of magic. (2) 
On the other hand, a type oi prayer was evolved in 
connexion with the magic rituals of atonement, 
and formed part of those mysterious and involved 
rituals. They are free from liturgical formality 
and usually inspired with great individuality and 
spiritual sentiment. Inasmuch as the liturgical 
type of private prayer was the direct offspiing of 
the public liturgies, we shall introduce their dis- 
cussion by describing the forms of public prayers 
which ended the Babylonian liturgies.^ 

I. The recessional of the public liturgies, — 
When the Sumerian liturgists of the 24bh to the 
21st centuries B.o. finally succeeded in the com- 
pletion of the long and intricate public services, 
they introduced a new musical and liturgical 
motive to end the service. These epilogues or 
recessionals differ both in literary composition and 
in musical accompaniment from the various pas- 
sages which compose the main body of the service. 
They were known as er-Sem-ma ^ to the Sumerian 
liturgists, i.e. ‘a song sung to the flute. ^ The 
choir appears to have been accompanied through 
the many choral passages of these public services 
by the lyre, drum, and cymbals, but in the final 
passage the instruments were changed to the 
flute for the piayer of intercession. In the ancient 
liturgies as well as in the main body of the com- 
pleted products of the lain period the element of 
prayer or intercession was not prominent. But 
these long and intricate services of the Isin period 
were completed by attaching the intercessions at 
the end, for the need of prayer pressed itself 
increasingly upon the religious consciousness of 
mankind. These intercessions were at first of a 
purely public character and in harmony with the 
communal nature of the whole liturgy. The 
following extracts from the recessional prayer at 
the end of an Enlil liturgy wdll serve as an example 
of these public intercessions at the origin of their 
use: 

*Oh heart repent, repent; oh heart repose, repose. 

Oh heart of Ann repent, repent. 

Oh heart of Enlil repent, repent. 

“Oh heart of the lord repose,” let he spoken unto thee. 

Unto thy city hasten in glory like the spn. 

Unto Nippur hasten in ^ory like the sun. 

Thy city Nippur be rebuilt. 

Thy temple Ekur m Nippur be rebuilt 


1 The Babylonian liturgies, which are numerous and funda- 
mental to the discussion of Babylonian reUgion, are treated as 
a stmplenient to this article (below, §1 i 3 ~x 8 ). 

2 The Semitic rendering of this term is still unknown. 

Reisner has suggested tahHbti and this has been 

adopted hy Jensen, but the evidence is not satisfactory. 
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May one utter petition unto thee. 

May one utter intercession unto thee. 

Oh heart be reconciled, oh heart repose,* i 
These Sumerian public services were employed 
without an interlinear translation by the Semites 
before 2000 B.o., but at some unknown point in 
the middle penod of the history of Babylonia and 
Assyria the Semitic liturgists edited these texts 
with a Semitic version. They continued, however, 
to the very end of Babylonian civilization, as late 
as the last century before our era, to conduct tbe 
liturgies in Sumerian. 

2. Rise of the penitential prayers.— Gradually 
the intercessions of these public services became 
more individualistic in thought and expression. 
In due time arose the beautiful responsive inter- 
cessions at the end of the liturgies, where the people 
and choir no longer voice the appeal of the city 
and nation, but represent themselves as penitents 
pleading for mercy before the deity to whom they 
had sung a long seiies of litanies. With the inter- 
cessional er-Sem-ma of the Sumerian liturgy, q[uoted 
above, compare the following epilogue said at the 
end of a late liturgy to Marduk : 

Choir : 

* Oh loid, not wilt thou reject me, not, oh lord, wilt thou 
reject me. 

Oh lord, divine ram of heaven and earth, not wilt thou 
reject me. 

Oh lord Marduk, not wilt thou reject me.* 


Priest : 

‘ He that renders petition am I, thou wilt not reject me. 

One of prayer am I, thou wilt not reject me. 

One of intercession am I, thou wilt not reject me.* 

Choir : 

* A father who has begotten I am, thou wilt not reject me. 
Oh soon repose, thou wilt not rej'ect me. 

How long, oh lord of righteousness? thou wilt not reject 
me.* 


Priest 

* “ Turn thy neck unto him in faithfulness,” I will say to thee. 

“ May thy heart repose,” I will say to thee. 

"May thy soul repose,” I will say to thee. 

Thy heart like the heart of a child-bearing mother may 
return to its place. 

As a child-bearing mother, as a begetting father, to its place 
may it retiiin.*2 

We have here a fully developed penitential prayer 
of the Hturgdcal type, the new element of responses 
between priest and choir being introduced. The 
influence of the private confessional is obvious, 
and this public intercession was probably employed 
in the service of the confessionals. So arose under 
tbe influence of the public recessional the prayers 
of private penance said in secret with a priest in 
the seclusion of the temple cloisters and chapels. 
These penitential prayers were said in Sumerian, 
but are always provided with an interlinear trans- 
lation for the more important lines. ^ They were 
apparently unknown to the Sumerians ; the pure 
Sumerian prayers of that type were probably com- 
posed by Semites. They are the direct offspring 
of the er-^em-7m, but, when employed for private 
penance, they were known as ' weep- 

ing that appeases the heart.* ^ 

3. The er-§ag-tug-mal. — ^It is obvious that 
prayers of such form£d character, said in the sacred 
language not understood by laymen and requiring 
intonation, could not become popular. The ordinary 

1 Taken fiom the epilogue of the liturgy to Enlil in H Zim- 
mern, Sumerische Eultheder aus altbdbylomscher Zeit^ no. 12, 
restored by the present writer from a Hiiladelphia text in his 
Liturgioal Texts from Mppur. 

2 The er-Sem.’ma of eti-zu sd-mar-mar liturgy in S. Langdon, 
Babylonian Liturgies, pp. 114-123, 

s Pure Sumerian penitential prayers without Semitic trans- 
lations were in use, as is proved by the fragment of one of this 
type in Langdon, Bub. IMurqus, K. 11874= no. 04, and 
0, D Gray, The Shamash Religious Texts, Chicago, lOOl, pi 
xii). K 4795, See also Langdon, Swmrmn LUurgiocU Texts, 
p. 118 (a penitential psalm to the god Amurru). 

4 The Semitic rendering was probably iigH, the of 
Hebrew poetry. This identification is based upon a compari- 
son of IV, Rawl.-2 64, no. 2, lines 14 and 21, Hgii, with ih. line 17, 
er.Sag-tug-mal, and rev. 19, erSag-tug'mal, 
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Babylonian and Assyrian preferred the services 
of the magic cultSj where he said his ^ prayers 
in Semitic- Conseq^uently few of the liturgical 
prayers of penance have been found, whereas a large 
and increasing number of Semitic prayers of the 
secret cults are known. Only educated and dis- 
tinguished laymen employed the liturgical prayers. 
They are mentioned in connexion with a ritual 
fox the king, where they are intercalated in the 
service of a magic ritual along with the prayers of 
‘the lifting of the hand,^^ which were always 
accompanied by sacramental ceremonies. We 
possess many rituals of this kind both for ldn||s and 
for laymen, but this is the only one which directs 
the use of the liturgical penitential prayers. The 
king is directed to recite these prayers, or some- 
times the priest recites them for him. In this 
case the service seems to have been pex'formed on 
the roof of the palace.^ 

Another ritual tablet of this class also orders 
the saying of an er4ng4ug~mal to Ishtar.^ So we 
have substantial evidence that these liturgical 

S ers could be employed in the magic cults, but 
aps only in the rituals for kings and educated 
laymen. Asurbanipal employed homage ^ and 
liturgical prayeis to appease tne gods.'* 

Only ten penitential prayers of this kind are 
knoAvn, They may be readily detected by two 
easy tests even when the literary note is broken 
from the end of the tablets. Used in the proper 
sense, an er4ag4uq-'mal^ must be written in 
Sumerian with interlinear Semitic version and be 
composed in liturgical style. The penitential 
psalms are : 

(a) and (ft) On a neo-Babylonian tablet in Berlin-— one psalm 
to the god Sakkufe and one to Marduk.7 The psalm to Sakkut 
is responsive, but that to Marduk is sung for the penitent 
by the priest. 

(c) A long psalm to ‘any god’ and the best example of a 
deep sense of religious contrition for moral smjS sung 
throughout bv the penitent. 

(<i) Psalm to Aja, consort of the sun-god at Sippar ; a fine 
responsive composition which imitates the public interces- 
sions closely.9 

(e) Psalm to Innini-Ishtar in the same style as (d), but sung 
throughout by the penitent 
(f) Fragment of a beautiful responsive psalm ; 

‘ He weeps and cannot restrain it 
My deeds I will speak of, my unspeakable deeds. 

My words I will rehearse, my word uni datable. 

Yea, oh my god, of my deeds I mil speak, nu' needs not to 
he told.' n 

(ff) Fragment of a psalm similar to (/).12 
1 See below. 

3 This ritual for the atonement of a king will be found in 
V. B.2 64, no. 2, with additions on pi. If) at the end. 

8 H. Zmimern, Beitrage znr Kenntms der habyloniscTien 
JReUgiony Leipzig, IfiOO, p. 164, no. 61. 

^TahriUu, a Semitic word for Iifcurgj' in this passage (?) 
(t, E. IV. 89). 

® The Semitic prayers, employed only in the magio cults, by 
long association in the cults of atonement for royal tiersons 
where the liturgical prayers were also permitted, were also 
erroneously called er4ag4ug‘rml\ e.p., the Semitic prayer 
addressed to Ishtar m a ritual for a sick man in iv. li.2 66, 
no. 2, obv. 25-- rev. 6 is called a ki-it-ld, which is the proper 
title, hut also an er-Sag-tug-mnl, which is erroneous. 

« The reading is also possible. 

7 Text in Beisner, Bum<‘riHok-ha}}ymmche ITymnen, no. SO j 
tr. in Langdou, Baft, pp. 124-130 

8 Text in iv. E. 10, The principal edd. are H. Ziminern, 
Bodyyloniscka BuSipsalmm^ Leipzig, 1886, pp. 61-74, and in Dm- 
aU6 Onenf, viu pt. iii. pp. 22-24 : A. Ungnad, in H. Oress- 
man’s AUorimtamohe TemU um J3i7der, Tubingen, 1909, 
p, 90 f The advanced ethical conception of sin in this text 
points to a rather late date. The teblet was copied from a 
JBabvIonian original for Aaurbanipars library, 

9 Text in^P. Haupt, AhlcaMsm^ und 8umen$oke Kdkohrift- 
feasfe, Iieipzig, 18S2, p. 122 f. j ed. Ziminern, Bum* 

pftalmen, np. 61-61 ; A. H. Sayce, Origin and ^(mth of \ 
MHujion^ (11 18S7), London, 1909, p. 52.3. 

WText in Ifaupt, p, 116 f.j ed. Zimmern, Bad, Btmpsal- I 
men, p[». 83-61, and Der alte OHmt, viL pt. iii. [1906] p. 24 ; 
Langdon, Sumerian and Babylonian Fscdm, pp. 266-'288j 
Sayce, p. 521. 

u Text from two fragmentary duplicates, iv. E. 26, no. S and 
27, no. 8 ; ed. Zimmern, Bah, Bmspsalmen, pp. 85-87, and Dm 
alte Orimt, vii. pt. iii. p. 26 j Sayce, p. 626. 
w Text in V E 29** ; ed. Zimmem, Bab, Bmspmlmen, pp. 


(ft) Eesponsive prayer in imitation of a public intercession to 
Enlil.i 

(i) A liturgical prayer similar to (ft) mentioning an historical 
event; recited by the penitent (or choir?); possibly an 
erdem-ma ; ^ intercession to Ishtar. 

(t) Fragment of a beautiful prayer to a god.® 

4. Semitic private prayers. — Besides these 
formal penitential prayers, a few Semitic prayers 
axe known which probably represent the work of 

I lay hymnologists, and hence approach more nearly 
; our modern standards of poetxy. They do not 
appear to have had any connexion with oificial 
worship. One of the best and longest examples 
of this type of private prayer is the fine appeal of 
Asumasirpal I. to Ishtar of Nineveh in which he 
intercedes for help in governing his kingdom and 
mercy upon himself as a sinner. According to one 
passage of this prayer, it was made at the time 
when the king dedicated to Islitar a bed of ebony 
in her temple.^ Another long Semitic prayer to 
Marduk, which devotes special attention to this 
god’s mythical deeds, appeals to be a real act of 
private devotion by Asurbanipal in which he asks 
Zerbanit to intercede for him wdth Marduk.® On 
an even more abstract and ceremonially detached 
plane stands the well-known hymn and prayer to 
the sun-god in which the best Babylonian ethical 
wisdom is discussed.® A long but badly damaged 
secular prayer of this type to Neho contains some 
remarkable lines. 

* Oh lord open (hearted), that puttest an end to sorrow, 

Thou of wide ears, that holdeat the writing tablet, 

Oh Nebo open-hearted, that puttest an end to sorrow, 
Thou of wide ears, that boldest the writing tablet, 

Oh wise lord, thou hast become angry against thy servant. 
Upon him have fallen woe and suffering. 

In the billows of the flood he is thrown, the deluge (mountsl 

over him. 

The shore is far from him, far away Js the dry land. 

He has perished in a deep place, upon a reef he has been 

caught. 

He stands in a river of pitch, he is caught in the morass. 

Take thou his hand, not shall thy servant be brought 

to naught. 

Cause his sin to go forth, lift him from the river of pitch. 
Oh Hebo, take his hand, not shall thy servant be brought 

to naught. '7 

5. Acrostics. — To this^ class of secular prayer 
belongs a group of artificially constructed prayers 
arranged in sections so that each section lias the 
same number of lines, and each of these lines 
begins with the same vowel or .syllable. These 
initial syllables of the sections spell out a sentence. 

9 - 33 ; Sayce, p. 621 ; Langdon, Sum, and Bab. Psalms, pp. 
268-271, 

1 Text in iv. E, 21*, no. 2 ; ed. Zimmern, Bab, Busmsatmm, 
pp. 7S-B6. 

2 Text in iv. E. 19, no. 3 and corrections, pi. 4 ; ed. Zimmem, 
ib. pp. 74-78. The colophon is broken away and hcnee this 
Intercession may be the epilogue of some liturgy. Other frag- 
lucnls of penitential prayers arc puhliRhed by T. Meek, BASS 
X. pt. i. [19133, nos. 16, 16 (fragments of three difleient prayers, 
one of which is also ptibli&hefl in Langdon, Bab, Liturgm, 
p. 1B3), and 17 ; K. 4018 in the British Museum (unpublished) is 
also ft psalm this class. 

» Text in iv. li. 24, no. $ ; ct Hanpt, p. 208 ; M. Jostrow, 
Religion Babyloniens und Assyrlem, Giessen, 1905-1.3, ii. 110. 
The number of prayers of this class was certainly more 
numerous than the known examples would lead us to infer. 
A tablet, Em. 2220, in the British Museum contains a few 
titles of such prayers ; since it is a fragment of a large tablet, 
it originally contained a long list of these liturgical psalms. 

■»Texfc in ZA v. [1890] 79 1; tr, in liingdon, Tam7nuz and 
Ishtar, Oxford, 1914, pp. 66-69. 

s Text in I, A. Craig, Asiq^tian and Babylonian Religious 
Texls, Lehjzig, 1895, i. 29-31; ed. J. Hehn, in BASSv. [19033 
309-S19; 3?. Jensen, Texte zur assgrUoh-babyhnisekmt Mdigion, 
Berlin. 1915, pp. 1U8-117. The first letters of the lines are an 
acrostic and read a-na-kuaS^Surba-an^apdi Sa ilsu^ka 
(a-w-mu TM-rudtt'Uh da-Wli-ka Ivru&dul, ^ I am Asurbanipal 
who pray to thee ; grant me life, oh Marduk, and I will sing thy 
praise/ 

s A long text in four columns, published by 0. P. Gray, pis. 
i, ih, ed. ib. pp. 12-23; also by A. Jeremias, in Eoseber, s.v. 
‘Shamosh* ; see also Zimmern, mt alte Orient, xiii. pt. I [19113 
p. 28; A. Rchollmeyer, ib. rr, 80 ff., and P» Jensen, Texts mf 
assymch*babglmisohen Religion, pp. 96-107. 

7 Text in ZA iv. [1889] 252-265 and 266 f. Similar prayers to 
Marduk are published, ift. pp. 36-40, and ed. Hehn, ib. pp. 8l9« 
326 ; by Hehn, ib, p. 892 f,, and ed. pp. 868-378. 
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Naturally a composition of that kind was hound 
to extend to a great length. ^ The best example is 
the acrostic published by Zimmern^ and Craig.® 
The text is badly damaged and only a few words 
of the acrostic can be read : a-na-hu . . . uh>hi4b- 
ma . . . i4i u ‘ 1 am ... be has cleansed 

. . . of god and king.’ Naturally the name of 
some king was spelled out after a-na-lcu. Each 
section contains eleven lines, and each line is ruled 
into four accents, or word-groups. A fragment of 
an acrostic in sections of four lines has been 
published hy Pinches ^ which is obviously a royal 

S er. Only one word of the acrostic can be 
, viz, zi-kiT'iUf *his name.’ The best example 
of an acrostic in sections of four lines is a fragment 
of which only three sections are preserved.^ The 
lines begin and end with the same syllable. 


‘ He whom thou hast seked 

Of the weak and down-caet 

He that ig entangled m pit 
and mire 

May thy good wind blow 
I have cned unto thee, Oh 
Keho ' 

I am fallen low among men, 
I am undone like magician 

I cry aloud to the gods, 

The down-cast who puts his 
trust on thee 

Thou fortifieat the wall of 
the faithful. 

Thou givest goodness 
The stone wall of the wicked 


nob shall he lifted up [his head] 
among the gods, 

thou establishest the [founda- 
tion], 

looks unto thee. 

and I be delivered. 

Receive me with favour and I 
shall rejoice. 

I lefuse sleep. 

who knows not what he shall 
pray for. 

loudly calling. 

shall be satiated with abun- 
dance. 

and establishest the foundation 
thereof. 

and puttest far away sin. 

thou turnest to clay.' 


6 . Prayers of dedication. — Closely allied to 
these unceremonial prayers and, like them, written 
for special occasions are the numerous prayers con- 
nected with dedications. The historical inscrip- 
tions of Sumerian rulers are usually written upon 
objects of art dedicated to a deity. At the end 
stands invariably ® the personal petition of the 
king. 

Kg.i the deeds of Lugalzaggisi, king of Erech, are written 
upon a vase dedicated to Enlil in the temple of Nippur and 
conclude with a prayer in prose. 'May Enlil, king of the 
lands to Anu his beloved father, repeat my prayer and to my 
life, life add. Stay he cause the world to abide in peace.’ e A 
statue of Gudea, patesi of Lagash, dedicated to the goddess 
Nmharsag to commemorate the building of her temple, ends 
with a prayer, * The queen who in heaven and earth decrees 
fates, Nmtud mother of the gods may lengthen the life of Gudea 
who buht this temple.’ 

The Sumerians no doubt attached a magical 
influence to these prayers. ^ They produced in a 
positive sense the intervention of the gods in the 
same way as the curses which they often attached 
to monuments were supposed to invoke the wrath 
of the gods upon those who violated the statue. ^ 

The Semites did not imitate the Sumerian 
prayers at the end of their historical inscriptions® 
until late in the history of Babylonia. All the 
historical inscriptions or Assyria froru the period 
of the early rulers of Assur to the reign of Asur- 
banipal in the 7 th cent, end with a curse. Although 


1 ZA X. [1896] 1-24. , ^ 

SQraig, i. 44-62. See for a tr. Fran 9 ois Martin, Tesdes 
teligieux msyrims et habyloniens, Ist ser., Paris, 1903, pp, 
164-194. 

8T. G, Pinches, Teirts in the Babylonian Wedge^Writingf 
London, 1882, pi. 16. This text is DT. 83 in the British Museum 
and has been studied by Sayce, p. 614, and S. A, Strong, PSJBA 
xvii. [1895] 181 ff. 

4 Published by Strong, pp, 138-141. See also O. Bezold, 
Catalogue of ike Cuneiform TableU in the British Museum, 
London, 1889-99, K. 8204. 
s Thai is in case of objeete dedicated to ajgod. 

8 P, Thureau-Hangjn, Die mmerisehe unaakkadischeKbnigs- 
inschriften, Leipzig, 1907, p. 166 f. 

7 16. p. 67. For other prayers of this kind in the Sumerian 
period see ib. p, 83, ix. 1-3, p. 194 (z) 209 (a). Note especially 
the fine prayer of Arad-Sln, king of Larsa (tb. 216 (d) rev,). ^ 

8 The Cruciform Monument of ManUhtum, e,g., ends with a 
curse (L. W. King, BAssyf ix. [1912] 104) and so does the stele 
of the Code of :0Ammurabi. The historical inscriptions of 
;|Cammumbi, Satnsuiluna, and Ammizaduga do not end with 
prayers. 
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in Assyria this Semitic conservatism in regard to 
ancient canons of historical composition remained 
to the end, yet we possess some examples of prayers 
on objects dedicated to deities as early as the 15th 
cent. and many other beautiful Assyrian prayers 
of this kind in later reigns.® These are regularly 
written in metrical form. The following are the 
best-known Semitic prayers of this kind : 

(а) A hymn and prayer on a gold censer dedicated to Marduk 
in his temple at Babylon, by Asurbanipal.s 

(б) Hymn, prayer, and curse to Nusku written on an image of 
the stoim bird 4 

A tendency to add prayers to the end of historical 
inscriptions is found among the Semites only in 
Babylonia and is probably to he explained as a 
survival of Sumeiian influence. The Babylonian 
inscriptions of Asurbanipal preface the cuise by a 
prayer,® and one of them ends with a metrical 
penitential prayer.® The full consequence of this 
literary movement was realized in the historical 
inscriptions of the Neo-Bahylonian empire. Here 
from Nabopolassar onwards the records of these 
kings end with admirable prose _ prayers, and the 
curse disappears. From a religious and literary 
point of view, this represents a great advance on 
all preceding historical compobition. The prayers 
of this class and peiiod aie numerous and should 
be referred to by the student who wishes to study 
the secular Semitic prayers at their best. The 
following prayer of Nebuchadrezzar is intercalated 
in an unusual manner into the preface of his 
greatest historical inscription (it is addressed to 
Marduk): 

‘Without thee, oh lord, what were the portion of the king 
whom thou lovest, whose name thou calleat as it seemed ^ood 
to thee? Thou directesfc his being and guidest hmi m a 
righteous way. I am thine obedient pnnce, the creation of 
thy hand. Thou hast created me and hast entiusted me with 
tlie rulership of all peoples. According to thy kindness, oh 
lord, with which thou carest for all of them cause thy Tnajestic 
rule to be merciful, and fear of thy divinity cause to be in my 
heart. Grant me what seems good to thee.’? 


7 . Rise of the §u-il-la and its later application 
to private prayer in incantations.— By far the most 
important and numerous class of prayers are the 
so-called ‘prayers of the lifting of the hand’® 
which arose out of the curse in the Sumerian 
incantations. In the early period the ritual of the 
incantations consisted in acts of symbolic magic 
accompanied by an invocation to one of the deities 
and a curse. The whole was said hy the priest. 
The afflicted person in this period was supposed to 
have been attacked hy the demons. ^ Gradually a 
more ethical view of sin arose, in which the priests 
attributed the invasion of the spell {mamit) and 
the flight of the man’s protecting deity to the 
penitent’s own immoral deeds.® Pari passu with 
this higher conception of sin increased the ten- 
dency to secure divine intervention by prayer and 
confession of these sins. Hence in the course of 
time the Babylonians developed a ritual of atone- 
ment, which, while preserving the magic acts and 

1 A short Semitic prayer at the end of a memorial tablet of 
the sciibe of ASuruballit, king of Assyria at the end of the 16tih 
cent., will be found in King, Annals of the Kings of Assyria, 
London, 1902, pp. 888-890. The fine prayer of Afiurna§irpal i. 
in the 12th cent, cited above is really a dedicatory prayer 
written on the occasion of presenting a bed to Ishtar. 

3 Of. the dedication of a statue of Nebo by a governor of 
Calah, i. R. 86, no. 2; J, Pmckert, Hynmen una GebeU am 
Nebo, Leipzig, 1907, p. 27. 

3 The text is known only from a copy by an Assyrian scnoe ; 

text by Strong, JA, new ser., i. [1893] 866 f,, and Oraig, pp. 10- 
13 ; ed. Martin, pp. 46-63, . ^ v 

4 Text known only from an Assyrian copy, published by 

Oraig, p. 36 f. ; ed, Martin, pp. 134-138. , , 

5 See the cylmder inscr. L®, record, of the rebuildmg of 
Ebarra in Sippar (0. F. Lehmann, Samammum,L&u^is, 
1892, pt ii. 19-21). 

6 Lehmann, pt. u. 21-23, inscr, 43. . , -r . • 

? Langdon, vie neuhabyloniscke KSnigsinsehriftm, Leipzig, 
1912, p. 122, lines 65-72 The prayers of this class will be found 
at the end of each inscription in this volume. 

8 Sumerian Su-iila, Semitic niS b^ti, ^ 

9 On the principles of the Babylonian atonement see art. 
BxpiA'rrojT akd Atojjbmbitt (Babylonian) 
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the curses, introduces long prayers to the deities 
by the priest and penitent. Finally, a still higher 
ritual resulted in banishing the piiesFs prayers 
entirely and assigning them all to the sinner. In a 
ritual of the latter class the priest conlined himself 
to the acts of magic ^vhich accompanied the prayers. 
Usually the directions for the magic ritual are 
written after each prayer said by the man seeking 
atonement from sin or healing of disease. Some- 
times the prayers of the penitent are written on 
one set of tablets and the ritual for the priest on 
another.^ Prayers said by a penitent are called 
‘ lifting of the hand,’ and were always said in the 
Yernaeular familiar to laymen. In those rituals 
where the priest took over a portion of the prayers 
we find them named by an ancient liturgical term 
* prostration.’ The priests almost invari- 
ably employ Sumerian in their prayers of the 
magic rituals, which were private ceremonies. 

Since the ceremonial prayers of private penance 
were evolved by the Semites directly from the 
epilogues of the Sumerian liturgies, we should 
naturally expect that the prayers introduced into 
the ceremonies of the secret magic cults were 
modelled upon classic Sumerian incantation rituals. 
In fact, an Assyrian catalogue of official liturgies 
and recessional psalms adds also a long list of titles 
of Sumerian prayers of the * lifting of the hand ’ 
to various gods,® and a small fragment of another 
catalogue contains several more.^ Since these 
have Sumerian titles, they perhaps may go back, 
like the liturgies, to Sumerian times. It will he 
seen, however, that Su4l4a in these catalogues 
designated a liturgical public prayer. Only at a 
later period did the term ajiply to the Semitic 
prayers of penitents in the magic rituals. The 
present writer does not believe that the incanta- 
tion cerenionies, as they came into the hands of the 
Semites in the age of gammurabi, afforded any 
opportunity for the prayers of the sinner. They 
were too ritualistic and priest-ridden to permit of 
such concessions to laymen. Nor had they risen 
to^ the necessary conceptions of sin to produce 
piivate prayers as we have them in the later cults. 
When they passed on their rites of atonement to 
the Samites, they had probably arrived at the 
stage in which the priest alone adds piayer to the 
ban and the magic ritual* These priestly prayers 
were called ld4uh in the Sumerian ceremonies, 
and, when the Semites introduced their beautiful 
prayers for the sinner into those ceremonies, they 
called them &u4l4a ; since they take the place of 
the ancient ' curse,’ they invariably bear also the 
title ' incantation,’ 

8* Prayers of the older type in Semitic times ; 
the kiSub of liturgies applied to priests’ prayers.— 
Ceremonies of atonement of the Sumerian type in 
which the priest said part of the prayers on behalf 
of the sinner persisted in the Semitic religion of 
Babylonia. These are of course bilingual, said by 
the priests in Sumerian and possibly interpreted 
to the 2 >enitent by means of the Semitic interlinear 
version. The following are the best known ex- 
amples of tln.s class t 

(a) A long* bilingual prayer to the sun-god, followed by a 
Semitic prayer of the penitent ; part of a ritual of atone- 
ment for the king.4 a portion of the priest's prayer is as 
follows ; 

* To free the bound, to heal the sick is in thy power. 

The god of this man for his son stands humbly before thee to 
accomplish faithfully the freeing. 


f the rituals for one of the rites of atonement in the 
^ house of washing* (hit rUnhi) will be found m Siimmern, 
pp. The tablets of prayers to be said bv the 

S enitenfe (Iiere the lung) are also partially preserved (see n. W, 
:ing, Bahi/lmtan Magic and Sorcery, Ifondon, 1800, no, 1). 

3 fvr R. Sli, ill. 44“ IV, 28. 

103, in Langdon, Ijiturg^ea, 

4 Text iv. li, 17 i ed. AScholIinerer, Sumerisch*bahylonische 
jUymnmi mid Gebete an Samab, Paderbom, 1912, no. 2. 


The lord has sent me ; 

Yea, the great lord of Eridu has sent me. 

Stand forth and learn hia command and render his decision. 

When thou marchesfc the dark-headed people, thou directest : 

The light of peace create for him, and so may hia trouble be 
smoothed out. 

Punishment for sin has been laid upon a man, son of his god. 

His limbs are afflicted with pam ; he lies suffering with 
sickness. 

Oh sun-god, observe the lifting of my hand.” 

Consume his food, receive his drink-offering and his god place 
at his side. 

At thy command may his punishment be forgiven, his con- 
demnation removed. 

That which binds him let be undone, from his sickness may 
he live. 

As long as he lives may he speak of thy majesty. 

And I the magician, thy servant, will sing thy praise.* i 

(5) Part of a similar senes containing the pnest*s prayer to 
Shaniash and the first line of the penitent’s Semitic prayer. 
A portion of the Sumerian has no interlinear version.s 

(c) Fragment of a similai senes. Only the prayer of the 
priest to Shamash is preserved. The last lines duplicate 
no. (b).3 

(d) Fragment of a similar senes. Only about half of the 
priest’s piayer to Shamash is preserved 4 

(e) A complete senes of prayers m the ‘ house of washing' for 
the healing and atonement of a king. The seivice begins 
by a long prayer of the piiest, after which follows a section 
from the lower type of incantations, and then a short 
Semitic prayer of the king; finally a long prayer of the 
priest. This service is also said to Shamash 5 

(/) Fragment of an incantat-ion ceremony to Maiduk. The 
end of one of the penitent’s prayers in vSemitic and most of 
one of the priest's prayers aie preserved.6 

(0) A complete prayer of a priest addressed to Shamash as an 
incantation to deliver a woman at childbirth.? 

(h) Fragment of a ceremony m the house of washing, contain- 
ing a portion of the priest’s prayer and the end of the 
penitent’s prayer.s 

(1) Fiagment of a ceremony addressed to Ban, goddess of 
healing ; portions of the priest’s prayer and beginnings of a 
few lines of the penitent’s praj er,5^ 

(j) A priest’s prayer, called an ‘ incantation and prayer of 
prostration to the setting sun,’ with catch-Ime for a succeed- 
ing Sumerian praycr.io 

(k) A long and nearly complete bilingual prayer to the moon- 

god is called a by the scribe, but it has more 

similarity to the epilogues (er-iem-ma) of liturgies than to 
the prayers of priests in the magic ceremonies.ii It was 
folluweil by a similar Sumerian prayer. Tliia tablet testifies 
to the existence of a senes of liturgical prayers probably 
WTitten for public services and closely related to the 

Iiturgies.i2 

It is evident, therefore, that the Babylonians 
employed the woid &u-%l4a originally for a Su- 
merian public prayer, and, although we have but 
one example of these, yet the catalogue shows that 
tliey possessed a great number. The titles of 
prayers in the incantations were, therefoi'e, taken 
from the musical terminology of the public services. 
The name of the choral passages in the liturgies 
{JcUith) was given to the Sumerian prayers of the 
priests in these magic rituals, and the name of 
public solo prayers of the temple choristers 
\su4l4a) came to designate the prayers of the 

1 This dais of prayer usually has the title, enim^miin-ma hi- 
[hi-bh4ni] dingir Xkam, * An incantation, prayer of prostration 
to the god X.' This title was taken from an old liturgical term, 
kUiib, melody in a public Iiturg.v. 

2 Text iv. E. 20, no. 2 ; ed Schollmeyer, no, 4. 

8 iv. R. 28, no, 1 ; Srhollineyer, no. 6. 

4 iv It. 19, no. 21 ; Ziiumem, Dtr alU Orient, vii. pt. iii, p. 15 ; 
Seholhneyer, no. 8. 

5 Te\t m V. E. 60 f.; restoied and edited with omission of the 
interlinear version m Lang<lon, Swmrian Grammar, Paris, 
1811, pp. 187-X90 ; Sehollmeyer, no. 1. 

8iv. it. 29, no, 1; cd. 0. F. Fossey, pp. 804-809; Helm, 
pp. 834-337. 

7 Meek, no. 1. 

« Grav, Shamash, pi. vi. ; ed. Schollmeyer, no. 20. 

9 Tevt by Craig, pi. 18 ; ed. ilartiii, i), 70. 

30 Text by C. Bortin, in RAssyr i. (1886] 157-161 with tr. ; see 
ama Schollmoyer, no. 7. The piupose of this ceremony remains 
obscure. It may possibly belong to a aeries of prayers for the 
dedication of a temple or some similar service. 

31 Text in iv. R. 9 ; ed, E. 0. Ferry, Bymnen und Qebete an 
Sin, Leipzig, 1907, no. 1 ; and F. Combe, Mist, du etUte de Sin, 
Paris, 1908, no. 1 ; Ziminern, Der alte Omni, vii. pi. id. p. li f. 
The title of this prayer was entered in the catalogue (Langdon, 
JBab, Liturgies, no. 108, line 8) and the title of the colophon elim- 
rm umun gXr-ra in the same catalogue (line 10), 

The bilingual prayer said at the close of the public services 
of the New Year festival by a priest Is also called (F, H. 

Weissbach, Babylomsohe MiscelUn, Leipzig, 1903, pp, 80-41 : iv, 
B, 18, no. 2). 
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laymen in these incantations. Both of these 
literary terms have, therefore, a double usage in 
Babylonia and Assyiia, which ]proves clearly 
enough that the prayers of incantation ceremonies 
are of much later origin than the liturgies. 

9. The §u-iMa prayers of the magic cult. — 
From every point of view the prayers of the 
laymen, said in their own vernacular Semitic, 
form the largest and most valuable collection of 
private devotional literature of the Babylonians 
and Assyrians. The tendency to regard moral 
transgression as the cause of divine anger resulted 
in the increasing importance of the prayers of the 

g enitent. Most of tlieir best rituals of atonement 
ave eliminated the prayers of the pxiests 
entirely. We possess a large number of these 
prayers of ‘ the lifting of the hand * to be used as 
the books of the various rituals appoint. They 
follow one another, each to a different deity, while 
the priest performs the necessary rites 01 magic. 
All the known tablets of prayers of this class 
belong to the late period, as we must expect ; for 
fervent intercession based upon a spiritual con- 
sciousness of sin is of slow growth in any religion. 
It never %vas attained by the ^umeiians, 
and the Semites themselves advanced to these 
higher foi'ras of atonement only after 2000 years 
and more of their consecutive history. These 
prayers, despite their fine literary composition 
and lofty sentiment, always bear the title 
‘incantation and lifting of the hand,’ but the 
former title, implying a low type of religion, 
appears here only because these prayers belong to 
the secret rituals of the priests of atonement. It 
is possible to give only lists of groups of these 
px^er-tablets, since their number is very great. 

The earliest known incantation rituals, in which 
the prayers are either partly or wholly assigned to 
the laymen, belong to the city of Assur, capital of 
the eaily Assyrian empire, and probably belong 
to the period of Tiglathpileser l.^ and his suc- 
cessors. These have been recently excavated by 
the German Oriental Society on the site of modern 
Kalah Shergat. The religious texts recovered by 
the Germans at Assur were not published until 
late in 1915 ,^ and consequently Assyriologists have 
not yet been able to make critical editions of 
them. The following list of tablets in the official 
publications will contain the more important of 
the early Assyrian prayers of this class : 

No. 23 * portions of two prayers to Mardulc. Eitual accom- 
panies each prayer, 3 

No. 26 ; part of a prayer to Nebo followed by the ritual and 
beginning" of a prayer to Mardiik.^ The Marduk prayer was 
employed in many other sernces and will serve as a good 
example of these Semitic compositions : 

‘ Mighty and glorified one, splendid one of Eridu, 

Loftv prince, first born of Nudimmud, 

Mariiiik the terrible one, who niaketh Eg-urra to rejoice, 
Lord of Esagila, help of Babylon, who showeth mercy unto 
Ezida, 

Who givetb peace unto the soul, chieftain of Enmhtila, who 
reneweth life, 

Protecting shadow of the land, sparing the wide-dwelling 
peoples. 

Regent of the sacred chapels everywhere, 

Thy name is good in the mouth of peoples everywhere. 
Marduk, great lord, merciful god, 

By thy mighty command may I live and prosper and look 
upon thy divinity. 


1 12th century. 

2 B. Ebeliiig, KeUschn/iUsstt am Asmr Heligibsm InhaUs^ 
Berlin, 1916, pts. i. and 11 , 

3 It is somewhat rare to find these prayers addressed to the 
same god. A similar service, in which a succession of three 
prayers to Nebo occurs, will be found in King, Baft. Magic, 
no, 22. The first prayer to Marduk is a duplicate of the one 
mentioned in the following note. 

* The Marduk prayer is known from a service employed at 
Nineveh, where it occurs as the first prayer on one of the 
tablets of a series (King, Bah Magic, no. 9X Naturally both 
copies came from Babylon. It has been ed. by Hehn, BAB8 
V. [1006] 347-349). A nearly complete duplii».te is the first 
prayer in Ebellng, no. 5ft, 


Whatsoever I plan may I attain. 

Fix justice in my mouth. 

Cause to be woids of goodness in my heart. 

May guard and watchmen speak of (my) good deeds, 

May niy god stand at my right 

May my goddess stand at my left 

May a saving god be faithful at niy side. 

Oh grant to speak, and bear and be gracious. 

The woid which I utter, even as I utter it, may be favour- 
ably received. 

Oh Marduk, great lord, bestow life. 

Command that my soul live. 

May I enjoy unto satiety walking in purity before thee. 

May Enlil rejoice for thee, and Ea be glad for tiiee. 

May the gods of the univeise adore thee, 

And the great gods make kind thv heart.’ 

This prayer was followed in the Assur service by another to 
Marduk, then by one to Sm, the moon-god, and finally by one 
to Erilil. After each the scribe gives the iitual for the priest 

No 26: a ceieniony in which the priest introduces the 
penitent to Marduk, explaining his sorrows in Semitic, Then 
follows a very long prajer to Marduk by the penitent. The 
seivice ends with a complicated and long ritual. 

No. 32 contains a long prayer to Shamash preceded by a 
ritual. 

No. 65 contains a prayer to Shamash. As no ritual is given, 
it probably belongs to a series in which prayers and ritual 
were given on separate tablets. 

No. 68 contains a prayer to Shamash and four to Nusku, the 
fire-god, without ntual. 

No. 50 begins with the prayer to Marduk translated above, 
and is followed by one to Enlil 

No 68 contains only one long and beautiful prayer to Enlil 
without ritual. 

No 80 begins with ritualistio directions for the priest, after 
which follows a long prayer of the penitent to Shamash. 


The Asurbanipal library has been up to the 
present our principal source of information con- 
cerning these rituals of atonement. The tablets 
of prayers and ceremonies belonging to that 
collection have been published together in King’s 
Babylonian Magic and Sorcery, and they have 
been widely studied in special monographs, 
These ceremonies, however, have never received a 
proper scientific treatment, since the various 
monographs founded upon them, by' selecting only 
prayers for a particular deity, dissect the cere- 
monies and omit the rituals.^ 

Prayers of ‘ the lifting of the hand ’ from Baby- 
lonia are also well documented. The longest, and 
in many ways the finest, of all these Su^ilda 
prayers is addressed to Ishtar and contains 110 
lines. ^ Several tablets from ceremonies of this 


kind belong to the collection of the University 
Museum in Philadelphia and have been published 
by D. W, Myhrman, Babylonian Myrnns and 
Prayers, 


No. 12 contains a prayer of ‘the lifting of the hand’ to 
Shamash by the king Sbamasb-sbum-ukm. Ordinarily these 
prayers contain a blank space for the insertion of the name of 
the layman. This and no. 18, a praj er to Marduk, and Ebeling, 
no. 65, a prayer to Shamash by Asurbanipal, are the only known 
instances where the text gives the name of the person who 
used it. In fact, we have two Assyrian ceremonies which 
eniploj'ed Myhrman, no. 12, both with the usual blank space for 
the name of the layman.s 

No. 17 : a prayer to Enlil, and first line of the next prayer to 
Ninlil. This pra\ er illustrates Babylonian religion at its best 
* Oh lord magnified, fortress of the heaven spirits, 
Councillor of the earth spirits, solicitous prince, 

Oh Enlil, lord magnified, fortress of the heaven spirits, 
Councillor of the earth spirits, solicitous prince. 

Self- renewing, the utterance of whose mouth is unalterable, 
The word of whose bps no god has put aside, 

Lord of lords, king of kings, father who begat the great 
gods, 

Lord of fate and of the designs of things, ordering heaven 
and earth, lord of the lands. 

1 The various prayeis to Sin, Shamash, Marduk, etc,, are thus 
taken out of their connexion in these ceremonies and grouped 
together for special study. This method is peculiar to the 
Leipzig school of Assyriologists. 

2 Text In King, Tk& Semn Tablets of Creation, London, 1902, 
ii., appendix 6 ; ed. in f. 222-237. See R. W. Rogers, Cuneiform 
ParaU&Ls to the OT, New York, 1912, pp, 163-161, and Eterature 
cited. 

3 King, Bab. Magic, nos. 6 and 10, This prayer was ed. by 
Schollmeyer, no. 14. See corrections to this edition in AJSL 
xxix, [1913] 209. 

4 Ed. S. Langdon, FSBA xxxiv. [1912] 162-166 ; Corrections 
by Zimmern, ZA xxviii. [1913] 68- The same prayer was 
emploN ed m Assyria by the king at the dark of the moon (King, 
Bab Magic, no. 19) 
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Who completest judgment, whose commandment changes not. 
Fixing the fates of the gods altogether, 

By thy order humanity has been begotten 
Of king and prefect, the being thou defmest. 

Since to create god and king rests with thee, 

And thou hast caused the weak to attain the measure of the 
stiong, 

Among the multitudinous stars of heaven, 

Oh lord, I put my trust ra thee, I adore thee, and my ears 
are unto thee 
The fate of my life decree. 

Ooiamand that my name be created. 

Undo the evil, cieate for me 3 ustice. 

Pour out upon me a form, bestow upon me abundance. 

Put upon me thy vast abundance. 

May god and king hold me in esteem. 

May lord and prince do what I command. 

May there be unto me one that sees me. 

In the assembly of elders may mv speech be heard. 

May the protecting spirit, commanding acceptance of prayer 
and mercy, 

Daily walk with me. 

May the gods adore thee, may the goddess seek thee. 

And I thy servant would live, would prosper. 

Thy greatness I would glorify, thy praise I would sing.* 

All the prayers discussed in the above section 
are designated by the literary note Sic-il-la, but 
they by no means exhaust the literature of this 
kind. The incantation jitiials of the lower types, 
such as the Maljld and Siiipu series, often contain 
incantations which are real prayers, and they are 
often repeated by the laymen. But the scribes do 
not dignify them by the name §u4l4ct, and on the 
whole the distinction which they made, evidently 
on a ceremonial basis, holds ^ood. In the Su4l-ta 
we have a real piayer in which the sinner takes 
no part in the ritual,^ In the other ceremonies, 
wheie he utters the incantations, he himself takes 
part in the rna^dc litual. Consequently the incan- 
tations not designated as su4l4a are on the whole 
of a lower type as literature and from a religious 
point of view, 

10 . The ba-gar-da-kam prayers.— We possess 
one tablet of prayers which has the subscription, 
* Incantation to cause god and goddess to repent.’ ® 
Since all prayers are incantations, w^e have here in 
reality evidence that the Babylonians possessed 
at least some series of private prayers for laymen, 
absolutely untrammelled by magic rituals. We 
may perhaps assume too much by this estimate of 
Babylonian religion, for which this tablet is at 
present our only evidence. But the three prayers 
which here follow each other are so lofty and 
fervent, and the second and third so monotheistic, 
that we cannot refrain from crediting the Baby- 
lonians with having attained this the highest level 
of all religion— private prayer. 

A few lines of the second prayer will confirm 
this criticism. 

^My god, I know not the sins of . . , 

Thy revered name scoffingly have I spoken? 

Thy tales have I forgotten and mightily have I . ,? 

Thy work in time of trouble liave I uegleoted? 

Thy boundaries have I transgressed? 

Many are my sins ; as I have done, mayest thou not requite. 
Oh, iny god, sever and undo, free the toils of my heart. 
Forget my folly, receive my praver. 

Turn my sins unto favour * 3 *■ 

1 In a letter to the king concerning a list of rituals of the 

nam-bur^hi series (see below) the priest of incantation refers to 
the prayers or incantationb in that service as and 

the letter implies that the priest himself said them, Tliis 
illustrates the indefinite application of Su4l-la, Here it is used 
for the lower typo of prayer allied to the real Incantations. 
See B. F. Harper, Assyrian and Babylonian Leifers. Chicago, 
1892, i, 23; ed. E. Behrens, Assprisch-babylojiische Bnsjey 
Leipzig, 1006, no. 7. 

2 Craig, ii, 6t, and duplicate in Myhrman, no. 14; ed. 
Langdon, PBBA xxxiv. [1012] 76-70: important corrections in 
JSA xxviii. fl013j 71, and AJBL xkx. [1014] 228. 

8 In Craig, p. 13 f., will be found a tablet with prayers which 
probably iielong to this type of service. Here even the super- 
scription. whieh precedes all prayers, is omitted. To an 
advanced type of ritual belongs the tablet in Oraig, pp. 16-18, 
restored by Langdon, BAs.wrxiil [1916] 106-117, from Fbeling, 
no. 67. Tlie prayers are addressed to Tammuss and Ishtar and 
are neither prefaced nor ended by a literary note to designate 
them m incantations. 


11, The prayers of the nam-bur-bi series.— A 

much more extensive series of atonement rituals 
existed, apparently designed for the use of those 
upon whom had fallen some misfortune, by which 
the Babylonians inferred that the gods were turned 
against a man, and that atonement was necessary. 
This senes, which aimed at providing for all sorts 
of emergencies, bore the title ‘ the re- 

demption.’ An event of evil augury having 
occurred, the priests selected for the person con- 
cerned that part of the series which applied to his 
case. Much magic was employed, and the unfortu- 
nate man repeated a Semitic prayer provided by 
these books for the occasion. 

E..g., the 135th tablet provided for the event, ‘ If a man has 
lost or [diopped] into the nver a cylinder seal or a stone pestle (?)/ 
After an elaborate ritual to cleanse that nian’.s house by the 
priest, the man himself prays to Ishtar. The litual closes with 
other complicated magical acts 2 Another tablet of this series 
provides for, * If evil signs and omens come upon a king and his 
land.* 8 The ritual seems to have presei ved parts of two prayers 
said by the king or his delegate.^ 

Prayers and utuals from this series are frequently 
prescribed by astrologers at times of unfavourable 
omens.® A letter from one of the priests of atone- 
ment to the king refers to the nmi-bnr-hif ‘ If the 
moon and Saturn stand together in a misty ring,’ 
which was taken as an evil omen.® In the same 
letter the priest speaks of having read 21 tablets (1) 
of tills series to avoid tlie ominous events. Another 
letter to the king informs him of a nam-hur-hl at 
the time of an earthquake.^ Another letter men- 
tions an astrological event for which the series 
; provided no prayers and rituals.® 

Most of the great rituals of atonement contain 
prayers employed as incantations; consequently 
the number of these compositions is well-nigh un- 
limited, A litual for purifying a newly-built 
house to prepare it for the owner’s occupation con- 
tains two prayers intercalated with the ritual.® 
The prayers of the priests in the rituals of the 
New Year celebrations during the first eleven days 
of Nisan belong to the public ceremonies and are 
said in a mixture of Sumerian and Semitic. These 
bear the title always employed for the 

Sumerian prayers in distinction from the §n4l4a^ 
or Semitic prayers, and were probably accom- 
panied by music. 

12 , Prayers of preparation (ikrib),— Theintiicaie 
and comprehensive religious literature of the Baby- 
lonians provided rituals and prayers for every 
conceivable necessity, and one of the most iiuport- 

1 The Semitic loan-word was probably nam-bw-bU (iv. E. 
176, 15 ; King, Bab. i/ar/ic, no. 6212)'; naw-Swr means * freeing,” 
‘unbinding,’ and bi means ‘to speak.” The same element bi 
is found in saq-hi^mdmitUi ‘curse.’ For nam’-bur-bH see 
Behrens, pp. 95-97. 

2 Text in Craig, p. 60 f. ; ed. Martin, pp. 242-247. 

3 iv. E. 00. Restore the catch-line, Summa iddti ittdti a^Ati 
ana Hrri u yndti-Su ibSd. 

4 See, for partial tr., Babploiiiaea, lii. 26, and SohoUme^er, 
no. 6. A similar ritual cert.tmly belonging to this series and 
also performed against astrological omens la King, Bab. Maijic, 
no, i»J, 

5 See R. O. Tliompson, Reports of the Magicims mA As- 
trohmrst London, 1900, nos. 88 and 82. 

^§umma Bin u &na5 ana tarba^ zinnatu ibSH isHnii 
(Harper, Letters^ I 23, 16). 

7 Harper, LetterSf no. 356, 11. 

3 A partial eclipse of the rising sun (ib. no. 470). 

9 Text in Craig, p. 76 1, and Zmmiern, ZA xxiii. [10091 S89. 

See aho Langdon, ‘Babylonian Magic,” m Bcienhay xv. [1014] 230. 
and Jensen, p. 64, ^ ^ j i 

10 An abbreviation of MS^tb 

u The Su4l4a designated also Sumerian prayers of the priests, 
as alreariy stated. When employed in this sense, they are 
related to the mtth or &ub, the difference consisting probably 
in tlie use of a musical accompaniment for the Msuh or M 
prayers. 

12 The text of the Hew Year rituals will be found in iv. B. 40, 
and MAssgr viit [1911] 42 (by F. Dhonne). These texts preserve 
most of the prayers and rituals for the days 2nd-6th Nisan. An 
unplaced fragment was published by Helm, pp. 308-400, and ed. 
pp. 375-380. The final prayer of this service on Hth Nisan is 
^Ued a (see above). Some of these public prayers were 
translated 1^ Langdon in JSxp vir. viii. (1909i 168-158. 
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ant parts of a priest^s duties was to prepare himself 
properly for his sacred services. Undoubtedly the 
prayers provided for such preparation were exten- 
sive, but our sources supply us with adequate 
information upon only one point. The dmners 
invaiiably prepared themselves for consult- 
ing the omens revealed on sheep’s livers by per- 
forming long ptiiihcatory rites interspersed with 
prayers to the deities Shamash and Adad, who 
presided over the art of augury. These prayers 
are not called incantations, nor do they bear any 
of the Sumerian literary indices so common to the 
prayers of the official cults. This points to their 
Semitic and comparatively late origin. They were 
classified as ihr'w prayers— a pure Semitic expres- 
sion.^ These prayers all end with a formula which 
is practically unvaried : 

* In all that I offer to you, oh Bhamash and Adad, stand by ; m 
my discourse, mv prayer, in whatsoe\er I do, in the inquiry 
which I present let there be trustworthiness.' 

13 . Liturgies or public prayers.— For their public 
worship the Babylonians and Assyrians adopted 
that of the Sumerians, without any appreciable 
change. And they continued to use in the daily 
liturgies of that vanished people the language in 
which they were originally written. Semitic 
Babylonia and As.syna presented a close parallel 
to the Roman Catholic Church, which still conducts 
most of its formal public service in the sacred lan- 
guage in which it was originally written. An 
investigation of the liturgies must concern itself 
primarily with the origin, evolution, and use of 
Sumerian public worship. When the liturgi.sts of 
the late Sumerian period finally constructed the 
long public services, the Semites adopted them as 
sacred books, and in many eases we can trace the 
use of these litanies from Sumerian days to the 2nd 
century B.O. Many of the late Assyrian and Baby- 
lonian editions aie edited with partial interlinear 
versions ; sometimes musical (to us unintelligible) 
notes are added ; comments and variant readings^ 
often encumber the text, but the faithful adher- 
ence to the ancient Sumerian original is remark- 
able. Perhaps a few of the epilogues which were 
later adopted as psalms of private penance {er-^a^- 
tug-mal) arose in Semitic times, but even this is 
uncertain. 

14 . Public prayer older than private prayer. — 
We have already seen that in the complicated 
rituals of the Semites the prayers of private devo- 
tion are the product of the Semitic mind. Even 
the formal prayers in which the priests took part, 
although composed in Sumerian, were probably 
the work of Semites. There is no proof that 
Sumerian worship possessed any of these private 
or public solo chants of the priests. It is of course 
possible that they originated the Sumerian Su-il-la \ 
prayers which, as we have seen, existed alongside ' 
of the Semitic Su4l~la prayers. But these were I 
public prayers, chanted hy a priest and closely ; 
related to the choral liturgies. On the other hand, i 
the Sumerian peojyle, apparently incapable of ; 
individualism in worship, found the full expression | 
of their religious psychology in common devotion. I 
And devotion en masse^ puTblic songs participated 
in by the whole people, arose at an extremely early 
period. The Sumerian cared only to lose himself 
m the fellowship of xeli^ons experience. 

13 . Origin of liturgies, — It is difficult for 
moderns to understand the problems that con- 
fronted mankind in constructing religious services. 

1 Most of the ikrih prayers and rituals -will be found in Zim- 
mern, Beitrdffe^ pp, 190-219. A ritual of hard preparations con- 
taininij %hnb prayers to Adad and Sin will be found in Perry, 
Mymnen und Qebete an pp. 24-28. Another fragment of 
the same ritual with prayers tome astral deities, moon, Jupiter, 
and Venus is publiahed by Langdon in JRAssyr xii. [1916] 189- 

2 see the much glossed text iv B. 80, no, Ij ed. fa 
Langdon, Stm* and Bab^ Psalmst pp. 247-S65. 


In Sumer they began by using short chants based 
upon some calamity which had befallen the city. 
From the heginning music Avas essential to these 
public choral threnodies, and the earliest known 
compositions are characterized by refrains. In the 
early period anterior to the last dynasty of Ux 
each Sumerian city seems to have possessed its 
own corpus of sorrowful litanies based upon local 
calamities in its long history. At present Sumer- 
ian antiquities have produced only fragmentary 
examples of the public services of the early period.^ 
But a few of these shoit threnodies survived and 
were current in the Ur and Isin periods, when the 
complicated litur^es were being worked out. 
The following public choral service of Lagasli will 
illustrate the origin of these compositions (here the 
words are supposed to be uttered by Ban, the 
mother-goddess of Lagash) : 

* Oh city, alas the treasures ! my soul sighs for thee. 

My city Girsii, alas the treasures 1 my soul sighs for thee. 

Oh briok-walls of Lagash, alas the treasures 1 my soul sighs 
for thee. 

Oh abode of temple Niimu, alas the treasures J my soul sighs 
for thee. 

Oh my high altar of Nina, alas the treasures 1 my soul sighs 
for thee. 

Oh brick-walls of my Sirar, alas the treasures I my soul sighs 
for thee. 

Oh ye highlands (?) of Lagash, alas the treasures ' my soul 
sighs for thee. 

Of my city the treasures are scatteied. 

In shining Girsu the children are distressed. 

Unto the interior of the city, oh day of woe I 

Unto the exterior of Girsu, oh sorrow, my holy place. 

Within the splendid sanctuary the transgressor came. 

Unto my abode the transgressor came. 

Unto joyful . . . the transgressor came. 

Unto the consort of the great hero the transgressor came, 2 

Prom their queen he caused him to go forth. 

From their temple the august queen he caused to go forth. 

The queen of ray city with misery [is afflicted] 

The mother, the wild cow queen, with misery [is afflicted] 


My city my father gave as a gift. 

Girsu Enlil cared for faithfully. 

In my city which he 3 ruined altogether, 

In Lagash which he ruined altogether. 

In Sirar which he ruined altogether, 

In Nina which he ruined altogether, 

Ob afflicting shepherd, I will appease thee. 

Oh afflicting shepherd, let me appease thee. 

Oh lord of lameatation, by the woe of my city, by the woe of 
my temple, accept repose (?).’ 4 

These early single song compositions were probably 
named after the musical instruments chiefly em- 
ployed in their composition. The liturgy trans- 
lated above was called an er-Sem-ma, ‘ lament on 
the double fl.ute.’ All the known early liturgies 
are of this class. It is, however, probable that 
other song services were accompanied by stringed 
instalments, particularly the lyre, and were called 
* lament on the lyre,’® Choral passages of this 
kind were always known as sir, ‘ song,’ to desig- 
nate them as liturgical in character, A pronounced 
tendency to enlarge these single song sei vices until 
they became of considerable length manifested 
itself at all the great temple schools, Some of 
them extend to nearly 100 lines. 

16 . Rise of a standard breviary.— As a national 
consciousness slowly permeated the disunited 
Sumerian communities, and the national myths 
and epics became common property, the various 
liturgical schools began to borrow from each other. 
If, e,g„ a choral song of Nippur possessed attrac- 
tive words and a successful melody, the liturgists 
of other cities adopted it into their own breviary, 
inserting a line or lines to mention their own 

iThey are cited in Langdon, Bab, Jjitwrgies, p.i, note 8, and 
one is paifcially tr. m PSBA xxxiv. [1012] 166. 

2 Note how the people inadvertently forget the situation and 
reveal the real fact that they themselves are wailing . 

8 The pronoun refers to Enhl ; all calamity was attributed to 
the anger of the gods. . 

4 Text in Cun Texts^ xv. 22, London, 1902 ; variant m Zimmern, 
SUTnertsche Kultheder hub altbaitylonist^ier Zeit^ no. 2, rev. li, 
10-42 ; ed. in langdon, Sum, and Bab, Psalms^ pp. 284-287. 

5 See Langdon,^a6. LiturgteSy p. xxxviii, and p. xlv, note 1. 
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temples and city.^ The various lamentations to 
the weeping mother tended to produce catholicity, 
for she was a common possession of all Sumerian 
worshippers. Thus the growth of a standard 
breviary received on all sides a powerful impetus. 
And the priests of the prosperous and cosmopolitan 
age of Ur and Isin were not satisfied with these 
short songs. They desired longer services, more 
variety in melody, and moie dogmatic theology. 
They began to evolve longer liturgies by the some- 
what crude process of compiling a few old songs 
without regard to their content.^ But such un- 
certain procedure was not tolerated to any great 
extent. The hyinnologists naturally insisted upon 
working out a single religious idea and upon 
designing each liturgy for the worship of a single 
deity. They chose some ancient single song service 
for the first melody, reducing it to moderate length. 
The second melody was made by an extract fiom 
some old song. In this way tlie iiturgists obtained 
the long services of 20 to 30 melodies, all selected 
fiom songs addressed to the same deity. Finally, 
the rule obtained that the next to the last melody 
should be a special theological litany, in wdiich the 
names of all the gods are sung to a refrain peculiar 
to that service. This ‘ titular melody ’ is followed 
by the liturgical prayer, which gave 

use to the Qr-^ag-tna-mal^ as explained above. 

17 . The word.—In most of these long liturgies 
we find at least one song to the ‘ word,’ always 
described as tlie cause of all calamities. In the 
ease of those liturgies sung to the great gods the 
word is described as going forth from the mouth 
of God to execute His judgment upon sinful man- 
kind. In the weeping mother litanies the word 
seizes upon this mother-goddess, causing her to 
wail with her people. For all the lituigies 
addressed to the mother-goddess (Bau, Gula, 
Innini) represent her not as angered against 
humanity, but as sharing their sorrows and wail- 
ing with them in their lamentations. 

18 . The canon of liturgical literature. — Although 
we now know a veiy large number of these litur- 
gies either complete or, as is generally the case, in 
fragmentary condition, we are far from possessing 
the whole number of the series of songs wliich 
formed the canon of sacred literature. The scribes 
of the Isin period probably drew up a list of the 
first lines of all liturgies that had received ecclesi- 
astical sanction. Their number must have been 
large, possibly 600 or 700.^ At any rate, the canon 
was closed by the Sumerian Iiturgists themselves. 
Even in Assyria, which adopted the entire Sumer- 
ian canon of sacred liturgy, we find no mention of 
any Assyrian city or temple. The local cults of 
these northern Semites came too late to be entered 
into the songs of the public services, and tJiey 
present the curious spectacle of a great people who 
said their public prayers in liturgies wliich never 
made any leference to themselves. 

Litbraturb.— F or the prayers of the private cults and the 
public solo piaiers of priests the entire literature is cited in the 
notes. The subject of liturgies, which is iimcii more extensive 
and ditflcult, may be studied in the following works : 

1. TjuXTS. — G. Reistier, SumeHsch-habploniseha Hyrmien, 
Berlin, ISUd; H. Zimraern, Sumerische Kultlieder am alt- 
hahylonischer Zeit, Unpzijt, 1912-13; S. Langdon, Babylonian 
Zfiiurgies, Fan's, 1913 ; H. Radau, ‘ Miscellaneous Sumerian 
Texts,' in UUpreeht Amiiversary Voluim, Leipzig, 1909, pp. 
874-467, Sumerian Hymns and Prayers to god Hm-Ib, Phila* 
delphia, 1911; D, W. Myhrman, Babplmnan Hymns and 
Prapersy do. 1910; Langdon, ‘Fragment of a liabylonian 
hitnv^y ‘ (Bahyloniaca, lii. 211-249), Paris, 1910: X-. W. King, 
Cuneiform Texts from Babylonian Tablets in the British 
MumiUy London, 1902; I-augdoa, Sumerian Lvturgical Texts 
from ^'ippuTy Philadelphia, 1917. 

IL TlUmLATlONB Am WTBRPRBTAflONS. — Langdon, 

1 See Tjangdon, Sum. and Bah. Psalms^ pp. 292-295, a Ifippur 
song employed at Ur and Larsa. 

3 The best example of a service of this kind is Zimmora, 
Sumerische Kultlkder, no. 2, a curious service made by joining 
songs to Tammuz, Enlil, and Bau. 


Sumerian and Babylonian Psalms, Paris, 1909, Babylonian 
Liturgus, Sumerian Liturgical TextSy and Public Worship in 
Babylonia (m the press); Zimmern, ‘ Babylonische Hymuen 
und Gebete, in Her alte Orient, xiii pt. i. [Leipzig, 1911] 

S. Langdon. 

PRAYER (Buddhist).—!. General.— Buddhism 
teaches that there is no personal creator or ruler of 
the world, and that the peifection of religious and 
moral ideals rests solely on one’s ^ own self- 
perfection. Thus in the Buddhist religion there 
is no room for prayer, in the sense of a petition 
or solicitation addressed to a god. This was the 
reason why Buddha so carefully guarded against 
the use of prayer {onanta, Skr. mantra) addressed 
to a god for the purpose of securing a certain 
benefit through his special favoui'.^ Bui, when 
prayer is understood in a broader ivay, there is 
the Buddhist prayer as an expression of earnest 
faith, determined intention, as a means of self-per- 
fection in Buddhist ideals. Moreover, the Buddhist 
religion developed, after the death of its founder, 
in the direction of adoring him not only as a perfect 
human personality but as an embodiment of uni- 
versal truth, i.e. in the conception of the dharma^^ 
Udya. In this developed form an individual striv- 
ing for the attainment of hodhi (* enlightenment ’) 
stands to Buddha in the relation of the disciple 
to the Master, and of the saved to the Saviour. 
Here the practice of expressing the earnest inten- 
tion of realizing Buddhahood gradually took the 
form of solemn vows taken to commit oneself to 
practise Buddhist morality, assisted by encourag- 
ing assurance given by Buddha, in his actual 
presence or in spiiituaf manifestation. Many of 
these vows are in reality prayers, addressed to 
Buddha as 'well as to the universal truth revealed 
by him. These vows, or prayers, are called 
pra^iidhdna in Sanskrit {Vhli panidhdna). 

Now, in the Pali panidJmna means con- 

centration of mind upon a certam idea or object, 
which helps in tianquillizing the mind. 

‘That disciple should conoeutrate (panidahitabbam) his 
mind upon a ceitatn thing (a/sUm) as the condition of tranquil- 
lizing ; when the mind is concentrated upon that tranc[uillizmg 
comhtion, cheer arises and from cheer joy arises . , . (Then he 
should think) I shall concentrate mind upon this thing and this 
thing being lealized I shall now dwell on that.’ 

In this sense paiudhdna is a general name for 
various endeavour's to calm and concentrate mind, 
such as pasddha, repose or laitii in the Three 
Treasures and Buddhist morality ; chhanda, 
earnest desire for I'eaUzing supernormal powers 
(iddhi) ; mti, thought intently fixed on Buddha 
and his teachings, etc.® Indeed, Buddhism is 
exceedingly rich in the.se terms, ideas, and practices 
of mental concentration and spiritual drill, and 
they all play the part of prayer or orison, with a 
special enix>hasis laid on the concentration of mind 
on a certain point of Bnddliist truths. These 
experiences are described by similes which enable 
ns only to guess what were the effects of the 
mental concentration ; and the total result of the 
spiritual exercise may be formulated as a direct 
assurance ami personal experience of the unity of 
existence, which may be expressed as an expansion 
0 ! self or an absorption of the cosmos into self. 
There are prescribeil fornmlm for these practices 
of nieditation and for tlieir results, and these 
capital passages in the scriptures served as manuals 
of practice as well as a kind of prayer, in the sense 
of inspiration and asHui*ance. B.g., the fourfold 
faith {priscid?ta] mentioned above and the seven 
stages of enlightenment {hojjhanga) were used for 
expelling the pain of disease, though the real 
import of these meditations consisted in something 
more and deeper than mere guards against ills. 

1 For the use of mantra in later forms of Buddhism see ark 
TANtRA. 

^Smhyutta, xlvil 10(PTS ed. v. 156). 

® Similar terms are vipcasand, samatha, pariyuand, eheto 
uimviti, jhana, etc. ; cf. art. Ethics ahd Morawtv (Buddhist). 
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It -was the same with the f onrfoid infinite expansion 
of mind {appamdna-cheto-vimutti) against hatred 
and ill-wili and for realization of love, compassion, 
etc.^ 

Buddhist ethics emphasizes the importance of 
thought and intention as the source of bodily acts 
and utterances of speech. It is on this giound 
that the concentration of thought is so persistently 
insisted on in the various methods of meditation 
and carefully formulated in their descriptions. 
Thought may he expressed in utterance, whether 
in reciting the holy texts or in confessing one’s 
faith, and these expressions naturally take the 
form of prajrer as found in any other religion. 
Prayer in this sense is not a petition, but an utter- 
ance of devotion to the Buddhist cause, of deter- 
mination to accomplish Buddliist ideals, of con- 
viction in the final destiny of mankind to reach 
Bnddhist perfection. 

Thus, Buddhist prayer is an expression as well 
as an inspiration~an expression of belief and , 
intention and an inspiration of ideal and zeal. As i 
an expression of faith, ^ Buddliist prayer pays 
homage^ to Buddha, to his truth and community, 
mostly in adoration and exaltation, which serve at 
the same time as a confession of faith.® As an 
inspiration of ideal aspiration, it takes the form of 
a solemn vow to commit oneself to efiorts in moral 
perfection, equally on the part of Buddha himself 
and on that of his followers. The latter aspect 
had an important bearing on the significance and 
development of Buddhist prayer, because it was this 
aspect that stimulated the Buddhists not only to 
follow the Master’s steps hut to emulate his work. 
The ideal perfection of Buddhist morality consists 
in the attainment of the -ship, on the part 

of every Buddhist, and, just as Buddha Gotama is 
said to have passed a long training of the hodhi- 
sattva - ship, every Buddhist is expected, in 
Mahayana Buddhism, to be a hodhisattva (cf. 
art. Ethics and Morality [Buddhist]). The 
essential condition in starting for the hodhisattva 
training is regarded as an earnest determina- 
tion {chitta-utpada) to go through the severe 
dipipiine of hodhisattva morality, and the deter- 
mination is expressed in the vow or prayer {prani- 
dkana). The vows are addressed to a certain 
Buddha, who testili cates the oaths and gives 
assurance for tlieir fulfilment. This act of Buddha 
is called vydhavanai ‘ encouraging assurance,’ and 
is the necessary counterpart of the vow. After 
the address of the vow to Buddha and its accept- 
ance by him, a hodhisattva is expected to do the 
works of self-perfection with the wish to dedicate 
all the merits of his works to the Buddliist cause, 

i. e. for the sake of all fellow-beings, that they may 
participate in the joint stock of merits {puny a- 
ksetra) and proceed on the all-embracing sole road 
of Buddhist perfection. 

2 , Buddha's own prayer, — This model of taking 
vows is naiTated in the introduction {Niddna- 
hatha) to the Jdtaka stories,® where Buddha’s first 
start on his long training is told in the adoration 
of his enthusiasm. It was in a remote past 
that a Brahman Sumedha took vows before the 
Buddha Bipankara to march on the way to 
Buddhahood ; and indeed this Sumedha proved, in 
the course of time, to be worthy of his determina- 

1 Recitation of holy texts plays a very important part in the 
Bud^ist religion and serves as credo, prayer, hymn, ritual, 
and inculcation at the same time. A collection of the sacred 
texts, called the PanUamt is most widely used among the 
Buddhists of the south. In the north and east the text used 
varies according to sects, but the most widely used One is the 
Lotus (Saddhdrmapu'^^afiJca)* 

2 See, Ratana-sutta m Sutta^ipdta (SBJS x. [1898] pt, 

ii, pp.3e-39) ^ 

JJMuha, ed. V. FausboU (i, 11-28), th T. W. Rhys Davids, 
Buddhist Bvrth Btoriss^ London^ 1880, pp. 10-18 ; H, O. Warren, 
Buddhimi in Oambridge, Mass., 1900^ pp. 14^1. 


tion and finally became Buddha Gotama, or 
bakyamum. The vows say : 

‘Since now I make this earnest wish [adAifcaml. 

In pre.spnce of this Best of Men, 

Omniscience sometime I’ll achieve, 

And multitudes convey across. 

I’ll rebirth’s circling stream arrest, 

Destroy existence’s three modes ; 

ni climb the sides of Doctrine’s ship {dhamma-nmaX 

And men and gods convey across ’ 

(verses 67 and 68, Warren’s tr.). 

Then Buddha Dipafikara gives assurance of the 
fulfilment of the vows (verses 71-80), and Sumedha 
further commits himself to the practice of the ten 
methods of perfection {parami). When he con- 
cludes his solemn pledge, the whole universe gives 
response to the vows. 

* Now pondering these conditions ten, 

Their nature [sabhavuly essence [sarasajy character [to!?- 

kha7ia}, 

Such liery vigor had they all, 

That all the worlds ten thousand quaked ’ (verse 176). 

TJlis corresponds to something like a voice from 
heaven— the prayer is accepted and will be fulfilled. 
This is metaphor, and behind it lies the meta- 
physical idea ot the oneness of existence, the unity 
of dhammatd (the fundamental natuie of things). 
All existences are one in their basic nature ; there- 
fore the vows taken and prayers expressed are ad- 
dressed to a certain Buddha as well as to one’s own 
self and to the whole existence, while the accept- 
ance of the prayer is expressed in Buddha’s vydkor 
ranciy whose consequences are the cosmic response 
and the hodhisattva^s practice of the ten pdrami, 
Kow, the same thing is told about the prelimi- 
nary training of Buddha, in the Mahasanghika 
hook^ MaMvastu, ^ There the deeds [chary d) of the 
hodhisattva classified in four stages: ( 1 ) deeds 
in accordance with his inherent good nature 
{prakrti)y ( 2 ) deeds in accordance with his vows 
{pranidhdna)y (3) deeds in accordance with his 
ideals {annloma)^ i.e. the practice of the six jsara- 
mitdSj (4) deeds in accordance with the indefatig- 
able virtues [anivartana).^ Then the story of 
Buddha’s conversion is told. Buddlia, when he 
was a Brahman, determined to peifect himself, 
and expressed his desire and determination in 
presence of the Buddha Bipankara and his con- 
gregation, The prayer says ; 

* Indeed, let it be so, that I could be born as one who, having 
overcome the world, would work in the world for the benefit of 
the world and should live for the weal of this world,’ etc. 

Bipankara, knowing that the vow-taker would 
surely attain the supreme enlightenment, gives 
him the assurance ; 

‘Thou Shalt at a certain future time become a Buddha, being 
born as a son to the Sakya clan, and work for the benefit of 
men and gods.* » 

3 . In Mahayana Buddhism.— Now, this idea of 
pranidhana and of its associate conditions was 
developed in Mahayana and applied to all Bud- 
dhists, who were, therefore, called bodhisattvas. 
The underlying idea was the same, yet the sig- 
nificance of pramdhdna was interpreted meta- 
ph;ysically by the doctrine of the basic unity of 
existence [tathatd) and its application made wider 
by the extension of the hodhisattva ideal. The 
metaphysical conception of oneness was identified 
with the ultimate entity of Buddha’s personality 
{dharma-kdya)i and the person of Buddha, who 
testified the vows, was conceived to be his blissful 
manifestation {sapihhoga-kctya) or one of his earthly 
condescensions {ninnd'^d-kdya), ^ Thus, the theory 
of the threefold personality [tri-^kaya) of Buddha 

1 MahdvastUy ed. E. Senart, Pans, 1882, Tiitrod p. xxi, and 
i 1, The Chinese version of the same book (B. Nanjio, Gdta- 
logus 0 / Chinese Buddhist Tripitakay Oxford, 1883, no, 587) 
gives the story in more detail. 

2 The Chinese version omits the negative it and interprets 
this to mean the ‘ consummating transformation,' i'.e, the 
tKansformaLion of human nature to Buddhahood 

^ Hlahavastu, 1 . 3. 
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was brought closer to the life of the bodhisattva 
and made the object to which the vows were 
addressed. Thus, everj^ prayer addressed to 
Buddha is at the same time a vow by which the 
vow-taher commits himself to the practice of the 
ideas expressed therein. Vows are taken by a 
Buddhist and assurance is given by a Buddha, but 
the two parties are one in the basic entity, and 
the response given to a prayer is a necessary conse- 
q[uence of this oneness of existence. Yet, quite 
naturally, the vow and the response will remain 
void, unless the vow-taker practises his determina- 
tion and dedicates all his goods to the broad cause 
of realizing the all-embracmg Buddhist communion. 
This is the working out of the thought expressed 
in the vow, the practice of moral life with the 
intention of dedicating all goods to the Buddhist 
ideal, and is called parindmcindf ^dedication.’ 
The efficacy of dedication is guaranteed by the 
Buddha, who is a pioneer in the realizabion of the 
one road. In this way the Buddhist conception of 
prayer emphasizes the unity of its tliree phases, 
pranidhdna^ vydkara^ia, and parindmar^. 

After all, the Buddhist religion conceives the 
world as the stage of spiritual development in 
which all beings participate in, and contribute to, 
the realization of the truth of oneness [eka-ydna 
or ekatvam) or of the cosmic enlightenment [hodki- 
A prayer addressed to a Buddha, an 
enlightened soul, is meant and destined to awaken 
in one’s own mind or soul {chitta) the same chitta, 
as the Buddha’s own. To worship a deity — which 
is admitted by MahaySna Buddhism — means, not 
to adore it as a being external to oneself, but to 
•ealize the excellent qualities found in the deity. 
Likewise, to pray may be understood to mean 
asking something of a deity, but the truth is that 
the one who is asked and the one who asks are one 
in the fundamental nature, and, therefore, the 
prayer is in its ultimate significance a self-incul- 
cation,^ a self-committal to the moral ideals of 
Buddhism. Although the Maliayana practice of 
offering prayer diifera nmcli, in its appearance, 
from the piactice of primitive Buddhism, the final 
goal and the conception underlying the piactice 
are the same — mental training for the attainment 
of Buddhahood. 

Maliayana books are full of the stories of how a 
certain Buddha, in the preparatoiy stage, or a 
hodhisattva, started on his life of hoakisattva'Bh.i'p^ 
by taking vows in presence of his predecessor and 
master. All those narratives are modelled on the 
story of Sumedha, and the vows are essentially 
the same, consisting in an expression of the deter- 
mination to save self together with others. As 
the typical representative of the Maliayana vows 
we take here the ‘four great vows of the hodhi- 
sattva.^ They say: 


‘ There are beings without limit, 

Let us take the vow to convey them all across. 

There are depravities m us without number, 

Let us take the vow to extinguish them all. 
There are truths without end, 

Let us take the vow to comprehend them all. 

There is the Way of Buddha without comparison, 
Let us take the vow to aoeomplish it perfectly.^ 


Here it is^ emphasized that, without striving to 
fulfil the first vow, of saving others, the follow- 
ing three are vain, even if they could be executed. 
Another prayer, more frequently recited, is taken 
from the Lotus and says : 


3 See art. Ethics axo iloRAWTr (Buddhist ) ; D. T, Suzuki, 
OuUmes of Mahay Cnm Bialilhurriy p. 294 f. 

^ SaMhimmintii^^tlartka, tr. H. Kem, in BBB xxi. <1884). 
The quotatKHj Itere given is a translation from the Chinese 
veraion of Kunifirajivn, which is used ae authoritative by the 
Eastern Buddhists. The extant original differs from fhis a 
little (cf. p. 171 of the Eng. tr. and p. 177 of the original, ed. 
K«m and Nanjfo, Petrogmd, 1912). 


*Let these merits (now performed) universally pervade all, 

And let us, together with them, soon realize the life of 
Buddhahood.’ 

Another point to he noted in the Mahayana 
notion of prayer is that great stress is laid on 
the vyakaray^a given by the presiding Buddha, 
and the assurance takes the form of prophecy.^ A 
prophecy of this kind is an encouragement given 
to the hodhisatt'\)a as well as an exaltation of hi.s 
future achievements. Glorifications in the pro- 
phecy are always proportional to the enthusiasm 
of the vows, and these together served toinipiess 
the believers with the giandeur of the stait, the 
magnitude of the merits accumulated by the 
hodhisattva^ and to .stimulate the followers to the 
similar practice of pranidhana and pariiidmand* 
The eifects of these inspirations were great, and in 
many cases they gave an impetus to enthusiasts, 
who thereby became great teachers or reformers. 

The greatest document of Mahayana Buddhism 
in this respect is "the Lotus of truths Besides 
various points of Buddhist doctrines expounded in 
it, the main topic of the hook is the continuity of 
the vows taken, merits accomplished, and results 
attained, thiough the Buddhas of the past, Buddha 
Sakyamuni, and the future Buddhas. 

The second chapter, entitled ‘Tactfulness,’ 
emphasizes the unity of all Buddhas in^ the 
purpose, methods, and goal of their long training. 

‘There shall be no one of beings, who, having heard the 
Truth, will not become Buddhas.’ ® 

This is the earnest desire, vow, and prayer of all 
Buddhas. The discourse then proceeds to give 
vydkarana to many discijiles of Sakyamuni, by 
assuring them of Buddha’s love of all beings and 
his power to lead them to the highest goal. Then, 
in ch, xii., entitled ‘Perseverance,’ Buddha’s 
disciples are encouraged to emulate their prede- 
cessors’ zeal and effort and to endure hardships in 
working among the perverted people of the latter 
days of degeneration. The disciples, in response, 
utter a prayer for endurance, pledging themselves 
to stand through all kinds of persecution and 
perils. After enumerating the perils, the prayer 
concludes with the following words : 

* They will scold us and scorn and ridicule us. And thus we 
shall be repeatedly and repeatedly driven out of our own 
monasteries and sanctuaries. All this, hatred and persecutions, 
shall we bear in forbearance and pereeverance, because we are 
mindful of our Lord’s command. In whichever cities or 
villages, where there may be any one who would listen to ua, 
we shall surely go there and preach as has been commis- 
sioned by Buddha. We are thy messengem, 0 Lord of the 
World, we have nothing to fear, m proclaiming thy truth. 
Now we take these vows m thy presence and in presence of all 
Buddhas, who have come here from the ten quarteis, Mayat 
thou, O Buddha, know our intention und determination I’ 3 

This prayer was not only an expressioa of 
ardent desire for the Buddhist cause cherished by 
many Buddhists, but was also a source of fiery 
inspiration given to many others who really lived 
their lives according to the dictates of the vows. 

4. ‘Adoration to the Lotus of the Perfect 
I Truth.’ — The Xote played in Mahay Sna Buddhism 
a role similar to the Johannine literature in 
Christianity, Highest tributes were paid to the 
book by most Mahayanists, from various points of 
view, doctrinal, ethical, apocalyptic- The final 
result was the formulation of a pi aver to the book 
itself, as the embodiment of the whole content of 
Buddliist and cosmic truths. The man who 
standardized tills formula was Nicliiren (1222--S2), 
a man of prophetic zeal wffio was intensely inspirM 
by the ‘ Prayer of Perseverance,’ cited above, 
and lived his life in perils and hardships. Hia 
formula was ^Namu Myo-Bbrmg^-’kfyd,^ which 
I Cited above, usually called Lotus of tM True Law (g.u.), 
3BE xxi. 

63). 

3 This passage is in verse and la here taken from the Ohinese 
verrion (of. BBE xxi, 261). 
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was the Sino- Japanese form of * Namh Sad' 
dharma -pundarVca - siitrdya/ ‘ Adoration* be to 
the Lotus of the Pei feet Truth.’ ^ We shall give a 
brief account of his theory and practice. 

Worship, according to the Mahayana theory, 
amounts to the elevation of self to Buddhahood 
and the discovery of bodhi in self. This doctrine 
was formulated by the Chinese philosopher Chi-i 
(531-597) on the authority of the LohtSy as the 
truth of ‘ mutual participation ’ or interdependence 
of all existences. All existences are interrelated ; 
theiefore Buddhahood is found in every being, as 
demoniac nature is not lacking but subdued even 
in Butldha. The universe consisting of these 
interrelated existences is the stage on which the 
truth of interdependence manifests itself, on which 
universal truths realize themselves in particular 
existences. Nichiren adopted this theory and 
represented it in a palpable way. His representa- 
tion of the universe was to have the ‘ sacred title’ 
(of the Lotus of Truth) written down in the centre, 
and the names of Buddhas, sages, gods and men, 
spirits and demons, represented round the central 
truth. This symbolic visualization of the universe, 
or of the supi erne being together with all beings, 
is, according to Nichiren, the best means of realiz- 
ing the cosmic truth in every worshipper’s soul. 
The adoration of the book Lotus m this way is not 
a mere bibliolatry, bufc the worship of the universal 
truth, as revealed in the book. Now, this adoia- 
tion is uttered in speech, ue, in the formula as 
shown above, and the oral utterance is prayer, 
hymn, confession, and oath of fidelity all at once. 
Although the utterance is an act of an individual, 
it is destined, by the very nature of cosmic stiuc- 
ture, to awaken in one’s self, together with all 
others, enlightenment in the quintessence of 
cosmic truths, and thus to accelerate the full 
bloom of the cosmic lotus-flower in every exis- 
tence.* 

This thought about the adoration is expressed by Nichiren 
as follows : * The letters which open every chapter [of the 
Scripture] are five [in Chinese ideograms denoting the Lotus of 
the Perfect Truth} and the same conclude each one of the 
chapters. Thus, the beginning and the consummation, as well 
as the whole between them, amount to the seven letters 
[denoting] the Adoration of the Truth. To utter this Adoration 
is the sole clue to the propagation of the Truth in the latter 
days of degeneration. Any one who does not see the spirit of 
the Adoration and therefore fails to grasp the key to the 
essential principle [of the truth and its propagation] is not 
worthy of a teacher in the latter ages, but moreover misses the 
real spirit of Nichiren’s teaching. For my, Nichireii's, disciples 
and followers there is no need of any other device than the sole 
practice [of the Adoration]/ In short, the adoration is the 
means of realizing the truth of the mutual paiticipation in 
every one’s life, and the formula is a prayer addressed to Buddha 
and to the truths revealed by him, as well as to all beings and 
to one’s own deeper self, 

5. ‘Homage to the Buddha of infinite light.’ — 
As we have seen, the stories of various Buddhas 
and bodhisattvas are told in Mahayana books, 
with their respective vows of salvation. These 
stories and vows became sources of inspiration and 
stimulants to emulation for the respective believers 
in the superhuman beings.® Among the objects 
of adoration and devotion in this sense Amitabha, 
the Buddha of infinite light, played the most 
significant part, and his worship formed a distinct 

1 This kind of adoration paid to a saored book is as old, as the 
origin of Mahayana, and every Mahayana book opens with a 
homage paid to the book- In some cases the homage is extended 
to Buddha and his communitgr, and the adoration takes the form 
of a prayer. This practice mtw be traced back to the Pllli 
books, in which the formula ‘ Kamo tcmsa Bhagamto Arahato 
Samma'SaTnbuddhassa' precedes the text. An introductoiy 
prayer of this kind is found in nearly every treatise on doctrines, 
one of which is cited below. 

2 Ot M Anesaki, Kiohireny the Buddhist Prophet. Oambridge, 
Mass., Idle. 

8 One of those deities whose vows are adored and to whom 
uiany prayers are addressed is Avalokite^vara, the chief figure 
of ch, xxiv (xxv- in Chinese) of the Lotus. B’or one of the 
prayers addressed to him see J, Estlm Carpenter, Comparative 
Religion (Home University Library), London [1913], p. 153 f. 


stream of Buddhist pietism.^ This foim of 
Buddhism lays more emphasis on devotion than 
on emulation, in spite ot the fact that the vows 
taken by Amitabha, while he was still a monk 
Dharmakara, are a specimen of the grand prayei 
for the salvation of all beings. In any case, the 
faith in Amitabha’s all-embracing compassion and 
all-saving device caused many prayers of devotion 
to be uttered or written down, and the final result 
was a formulation of the prayer in a simple form, 

^ Nainu Amida-hutsuy which is the Sino- Japanese 
form of ‘ Namo 'mitdbhdya Buddhayay * Homage 
be to the Buddha of inhnite light.’ 

Before considering this simple prayer to Ami- 
tfibha, we shall give a specimen of the prayers 
addressed to him. Vasubandiin opens his com- 
mentary on the Sukhmatl-vyuhd (Nanjio, no. 
1204) with a prayer : 

* 0 Exalted One ! I trust myself whole-heartedly 
To the Tathagata whose light pervades, 

Without any impediment, the regions in the ten quarters, 
And express my earnest desiie to be born m Thy Land. 

In realizing in vision the appearance of Thy Land, 

I know that it surpasses all lealins m the threefold existence, 
That It IS like sky, embracing all, 

Vast and spacious without boundaries. 

Thy mercy and compassion m accordance with the righteous 
way 

Is an outgrowth of the stock of merits (accumulated by Thee), 
which are beyond all worldly good , 

And Thy light permeates everywhere, 

Like the nuirors of the Sun and the Moon. 

[Further description of the excellence of the Paradise.] 

Let me pray ttiat all beings, having been born there. 

Shall proclaim the Truth, like Buddha Thyself. 

Herewith 1 write down this essay and utter these verses, 

And pray that I could see Thee, O Buddha, face to face, 

And that I could, together with all my fellow-beings, 

Attain the birth in the Land of Bliss.’ 

(In this prose translation, the hnes of the original verse 
are kept.) 

Vasubandhu fuither prescribes the five methods 
of worship to those who desire the communion of 
the land of bliss; (1) reverence shown by bodily 
acts of worship; (2) adoration expressed in oral 
utterance ; (3) earnest tliought and prayer carried 
out by the fixation of mind ; (4) intent thought to 
visualize the Buddha and his land ; (5) dedication 
of all good will and works to the welfare of fellow- 
beings. 

Among these five methods adoration by oral 
utterance, especially in calling the Buddha’s name 
{namadheyti)y became an impoitanb factor in the 
worsliip, and the final result was the formula cited 
above. This kind of x->rayer tends very naturally 
to become a mechanical repetition of the name, 
and there were and are many Buddhists practising 
the method in that way. Yet we must know that 
devotional piety and earnest thought are kept and 
stimulated even by the repetition of the Buddha’s 
name, and also that the leaders of this Buddhist 
pietism were always keen on emphasizing faith and 
moral life as manifestations of ifiety.* 

Moreover, there is another interesting phase in 
the development of Amita-Buddhism, viz. that a 
special theory of prayer was propounded by on© 
of its leaders, Shinran (1173-12^), a Japanese 
reformer. He explains the faithful thought to 
mean, not only a thought, but also reverence 
shown towards the Buddha, through one’s moral 
life, as well as the adoration of Ins grace by oral 
utterance of his name. This adoration, the repeti- 

1 The story of Amitabha’s conversion and vows is told in the 
8ukh(lvatv>vyuha (SBB xlix. pt. u.). The scenes are depicted 
in a highly imaginative way and the vows taken are elaiborate 
and high-sounamg, yet all after the model of the story of 
Sumedha. This link of affinity between the two 'storids 'is a 
strong point against the theory that the belief m this Buddha 
was a product of Cliristian influence Another point to the 
same effect is the development of the faith, which can be traced 
step by step in India, China, and Japan 
a The thieefold thought in devotion is faithful thought, pro- 
found thought, and the thought to attain the final bliss by 
dedicating lul good to that end, (cf. SBJS xlix. pt. li. p, 188). 
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fcion of the Buddha’s name, ought to be uttered, 
never with any idea of petition, but always as an 
expression of absolute dependence on, and of grati- 
tude towards, the Buddha’s grace. Shinran taught 
this doctrine of prayer because he believed in the 
infinite strength or the Buddha’s saving power, 
which reduces any idea of exeition or self-reliance, 
not only to useless redundance, but to a harmful 
impediment to the true devotion. Thus, prayer is 
regarded by Shinran as an expression of absolute 
dependence, on our part, on the Buddha’s com- 
passion and redeeming plan. 

Shinran’s religion was, in this way, the anti- 
podes of the religion of self-perfection, as we see it 
in the original tenet of Buddiiism ; yet, in stiictly 
excluding the idea of petition from prayer, he 
returned to the oiiginal standpoint of Buddhism, 
in contiast to some of the prevailing forms of the 
Buddhism of his time. 

Literature. —See the works cited throughout, especially 
D. T. Suzuki, Outlines of Mahdyana Buddhism, London, 1907, 
pp 290-310. M. ANESAKI. 

PRAYER (CMuese).~The idea of prayer has 
permeated the whole religious life of China, under 
whatever form that life has manifested itself from 
the earliest ages of which we have any knowledge 
down to the present time. The Chinese had ‘m 
everything by prayer and supplication* made 
known their requests long before St. Paul wrote 
those words. ^ 

The present writer lias heard extempore prayer 
in a temple,^ but set forms are very largely used. 
Supplications are prepared to meet different circum- 
stances witli blanks to fill in personal particulars 
of names, etc. These are burned, this process, it 
is believed, ensuring their passage to the other 
world. Among such are prayers alter bad dreams,® 
and when some untoward event has been seen, as 
a crowing hen, a dog digging a hole, etc. 

When Confucius was ill, one of his disciples 
wished prayer to be offered to the spirits for his 
master,^ The duke of Chow prayed tor King Wu, 
his hrotiier, to their great - grandfather, grand- 
fatlier, and father.® The famous general Chu Ko- 
liang in ancient times prayed for restoration to 
health.® Sons pray for long life for their parents,"^ 
and petitions are offered for offspring {the goddess 
of mercy is much sought after for that purpose). 
Confucius was born after prayer by his mother, ^ 

Almost as varied as the objects of prayer are the 
deities to whom prayers are made, the first and 
highest being Shang Ti, the Supreme Buler. 
From ancient times this worship of God has been 
regularly kept up by the sovereign,® As one 
instance of it, the emperor Kien Lung *in times 
of scarcity . . . begged grain from the Buler 
above. 

With this basis of monotheism there 'was also 
worship of the spirits presiding over rivers and 
hills of note, Hhe mounds, dykes, plains, forests, 
and the spirits of sages and worthies of ancient 
times’ who were subordinate to the Supreme 
Euler.^^ The prayers to these were in the char- 
acter of announcements, thanksgiving.^, petitions, 

3. B. n. I^arker, Ancient China Simplified, London, 1908, p. 
58: Chinesf Recorder, Shanghai, 1SG6-19U, xHv. 133, 140. 

3 a. I)>er Pall, Is Duddkimn a Preparation or a JXindranoe: to 
Christianity in China Hongkon/?, 1907, p. 14 tf. 
s Chinese Heeorder, Ixiv. 369, 3701. 

4J. Lefrge, The Chinese Classics, Hongkong, 1861-72, I 
‘ Oonfucian Analecta,' etc., p. 70. 

B See art. Human SAoaiPioB (Chinese) ; Chinese Re-carder, Ixly. 
390, 375. 

8 Chinese Recm'der, Isiv. 291* 

7/&. p. 202. 8 /fc. p. 294f, 

9 J. Legge, The Beligiom of China, London, 1880, p. 26* 

38 EL H. Parker, Bhtdm Chinem Religion, London, 1910. 
p. I9L 

H Legge, The Religions (if China, p. 26 f. ; also hia Chinem 
Classiis, it, *The Works ot Mendus.' p. 193 L, iii., *The Shoo 
King ' p. X6a 


or adoration. Those of adoration are the only 
kind used in the worship to Confucius. 

Heaven and earth, as the manifestations and 
revelations of the Supreme Being, w^ere the objects 
of imperial worship ^ and also at times of that of 
the common people. 

The present writer will never forget a most impressive 
instance of it during a terrific typhoon Amidst the howling 
tempest, with many drowning, the Chinese nurse knelt down 
on the breaking verandah and poured foith an earnest and 
impassioned prayer. 

Ancestor-worship is regularly engaged in by 
every family which is not Ghristiau. Numerous 
gods and goddesses, deified heroes, sacied trees, 
smooth stones from the 'brook, bridges, etc., or 
their spirits, are worshipped with prayer and 
offerings. 

^ Buddhist and Taoist monks and priests read 
liturgies and sutras in the temples and monasteiies. 
Thei*e is no suggestion of prayer in the Tao Teh 
King of Lao-tzu,^ though it soon appears in Taoism. 

Buddhist gods are ideas personified, mostly 
^ fictitious personations,’ so that Buddhist worship, 
except among the simple-minded in China, is but 
^ a homage rendered to ideas and is only supposed 
to be reflex in its effects. Their worship is useful 
as a discipline, but not effectual as pi’ayer. ’ Prayer 
is not absolutely necessary to the Buddhist.® But 
the common man or woman in China, like the rest 
of the human race, feels the need of prayer and is 
not concerned with this esoteric view. 

The following prayer 'was used by the Ming 
emperors at tlie solstice worship of Shang Ti : 

‘ AH the numerous fcnbea of animated beings are indebted to 
Thy favour for their beginning. Men and creatures are em- 
paradised, 0 Ti (Lord), in Thy love. AH living things are 
indebted to Thy goodness, but who knows whence In^, blessing 
comes to him’ It is Thou alone, 0 Lord, who art the true 
parent of all things. . . . The Service of Song is completed but 
our poor sincerity cannot be fully expressed. So\ ereigii good- 
ness is iiiftriite. As a potter Thou hast made all living things. 
Great and small are curtained round. As engraven on the 
heart of Thy poor servant is the sense of Thy goodness, but my 
feeling cannot be fully displaced With great kindness Thou 
dost bear with us, and notwithstanding our dements dost grant 
us life and prosperity.’^ 

This very high level of spirituality is not reached 
in many of the litual prayeis. 

Though a tablet to tlie emperor appeared in the 
larger temjdes, it is only recently tiiat prayer for 
the government and those m authority has been 
desired, and the Chinese turned to the Chri,stian8 
for it, the emperor having been dethroned with his 
State w^orsliip. 

One of the most eminent Chinese philosophers, 
a great Confucian commentator, said : 

* Prayer is the expression of repentance and promise of 
amendment, to supplicate the help of the spirits. If there may 
not be those thing‘s, then there is no need for praying. In the 
case of the .Sage IGonfuciiisJ, he had committed no errors, and 
admitted of no amendment. In all hia conduct he had been in 
harmony with the spiritual intelHgencea, and therefore he said : 
“ My praying has been for a long time.” 

The spirit in which prayer is offered is considered 
by the Chinese to be of the utmost importance, 
Tlie Master (Confucius) said ; ‘ Hold faitlifulne-ss 
and sincerity as first principles,’® and the spirit in 
wdiich prayer is offered must be a sincere one, 
Some amount of ceremony is generally observed 
with prayer. Offerings of meat and vegetables are 
often presented and cups of wine ; wax candles are 
lighted and incense-stieks and mock paper money 
burned. 

The attitude taken in prayer is typical of rever- 
ence, Kneeling mats are provided in temples for 

3 Religiom of China, p. 34 : J. Edkina, Reiwion in 

China''^, London, 1878, p. 18 f. 

2 Parker, Studies in Chinese Religion, p. 111. 

3 Bdkins, Religim in CHneC^, p, 60. 

4 Neluon Bitton, The Regeneration of Mew China, London, 
1914, ch. fit 

3 Chinem Recorder, Ixiv, 280 f. 

® Ijegge, Chinese Classies, i, 6. 
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the worshippers, who not only kneel but often 
touch the ground with their foreheads and perform 
the kowtow. If weak and unable to kneel, the 
worshijij^er is told in pious books that he may 
stand. In prayer the hands aie laid palm to palm 
with extended fingers and raised up and down 
several times. 

Literaturb — ^Authorities are cited in the footnotes. 

J. Dyek Ball. 

PRAYER (Christian, Theological). — The fact of 
prayer is the supreme proof of the importance of 
religion as an element in human life. Face to 
face with vast and mysteiioiis forces, beset by 
dangers, urged on by unceasing needs, man turns 
instinctively for help to powers other and greater 
than himself. Prayer is wide as the world and 
older than history. The animistic savage and the 
polytheist, as well as the Christian, practise it. 
Even tlie Buddhist, though in strictness his creed 
should find no place for it, seeks solace in prayer. 
In the presence of such facts, it is not wrong to 
speak of prayer as an instinct of the human heart. 
It is an instincb springing from man’s sense of his 
own weakness and limitations and from his recog- 
nition of the greatness of the universe in which he 
dwells. Prayer may truly he said to be prior to all 
definite creeds, to be indeed the expression of the 
need which all cree<ls seek to satisfy. ‘ He that 
cometh to God must believe that he is’ (He IP), 
we are taught, and the saying is true ; but the 
belief is often implicit rather than explicit. 

With the advent of monotheism prayer reaches 
a new dignity and power. Belief in the one 
Deity, sovereign in the universe, carries with it a 
sense of security and of elevation which has an 
ennobling infiuence on thought and life. It makes 
men strong and free in the world. Here is the 
secret of the transformation which Islam efiects 
for the African animist. Christianity ofi’ers better 

f ifts, but the gifts of Lsl^-m are not to be despised. 

'he monotheist, set free from the terrors of the 
animistic demon-world, or from the uncertainties 
and confusions of the polytheistic pantheon, lifts 
his face to heaven and mves his worship to the 
Supreme alone, and asks help from a Power which, 
he is assured, has no rival. 

I. Definition. — Prayer is not necessarily peti- ^ 
tion, the asking for benefits. Any intereomse of 
a human soul with higher powers may rightly be 
termed prayer. For the monotheist piayer is 
intercourse with God. Prayer, says Jeremy 
Taylor, is *an ascent of the mind to God.’^ All 
forms of such ascent — adoration, confession, 
thanksgiving, as well as petitions seeking for 
definite gifts— may be included in the generic 
term ‘px^ayer.’ Prayer is, in general, the com- 
munion of the human soul with God. 

This communion is not necessarily an inward 
consciousness of spiritual relationsliip with God. 
There is a tendency in modern witings on this 
subject to regard prayer as necessarily involving 
an appreliension of the Divine Presence in an 
essentially inward manner. But there is no proof 
of this. The inward apprehension of God^ is the 
soul of all mysticism ; and it would be going too 
far to claim mystical experience for every prayer. 
Such experience is a maA: of a somewhat advanced 
stage of religion. The child, the uneducated, and 
the simple unreflecting mind, as a rule, seek God 
above, not wdthin. Hence the tendency of all 
such to speak prayers aloud, no matter how private 
and personal the prayers may be, The prayer of 
Solomon, ^Hear thou in heaven, thy dwelling- 
place’ (1 1C expresses the natui'al thought of 
the simple mind. 

1 The Rtde and JSsieroiMi of Holy Living ^ London, 1686, ch. 
hr. § 7, identical with Aquinas's ‘ ascensos mtelleotus in Leum 
{Svmma Theol. ii. ii. qu. Ixxxiii. art. 18, * de Oratione ’) 


2. OX.— Monotheistic prayer in its pre-Christian 
form reaches its greatest elevation in the OT. 
All the forms whicli the intereomse of the human 
soul with God is able to assume will be found there 
in unexampled nobility and splendour. The cry 
of the soul for God, as in Ps 42 ; confession of sin, 
as in Ps 51 ; intercession, thanksgiving, petition — 
all these are found in the OT, and especially in 
the Psalms and the Piophets, in forms which stand 
to-day as the most perfect utteiances of spiritual 
devotion. 

The piincipal elements which distinguish the 
prayers of the OT are : (1) a vivid consciousness of 
God as a living personal Presence and as possessing 
supreme power, and (2) an unfailing realization of 
His holiness, involving the conviction that only 
through moral goodness can men become accept- 
able m His sight. Ps 139 afibrds a striking 
instance of both these elements ; hut they aie to 
be found everyu here. God as the living God, and 
righteousness of life as that which alone can bring 
man into harmony with Him — these are the 
essentials of the monotheism of the OT and they 
are the distinguishing maiks of its prayeis. 

3. NT.— Christian prayer demands more detailed 

consideiation. The NT is full of exhoitations to 
prayer and promises of blessing to those who pray 
aright. It also contains many examples of 
prayer. So important a place does prayer occupy 
m its teachings that it may be affirmed positively 
that to doubt the efficacy of prayer is to shake 
the very foundations of Christianity. To deter- 
mine the essential elements of Christian prayer, we 
must go to the teachings of Chiist Himself. The 
fullest and most ehai act eristic is contained in 
Mt A brief analysis of this passage will 

exhibit the principles of Christian prayer. 

(1) Prayer must have spiritual reality. This 
tmth is enforced by means of a warning against 
hypocrisy, Le. against unreality. The warning is 
twofold ; {a) against that unreality which uses the 
observances of prayer for outward show, in order 
to gain credit in the world, and (b) against vain 
repetitions, Le* against using the forms of prayer 
as incantations or magical formul<e, the mere 
repetition of which will, it is imagined, avert some 
evil or efrect some good. Prayer is to be real 
spiritual intercourse between the soul and God: 

‘ When thou hast shut thy door, pray to thy 
Father which is in secret ’ (Mt 6®). 

(2) In prayer the soul is to approach God as a 
child drawing near to a father, with perfect sim- 
plicity and directness, in confidence and love. 
‘Pray to thy Father’ ; and remember that ^yonr 
Father knoweth what things ye have need of, 
before ye ask him ’ (Mt 6®). ^ He is a Father whose 
knowledge of your needs is infinitely greater than 
your own, 

(3) Christ gives a form of prayer which is to 
serve as a pattern. The Lord’s Pi’ayer teaches us 
what to pray for. It also teaches us how to pray. 
In it we are taught to pray for the supreme end 
which God Himself seeks, and also for temporal 
and spiritual good for ourselves. Most remarkable 
is the order in which the petitions are arranged. 
The prayers for God’s glory and Kingdom come 
before the prayers for personal blessing. From 
this we gather that all private and personal ends 
must be subordinated to the higher purposes of the 
Divine Will. All our prayers must be ofiered up 
with the condition that the supreme end, which is 
the universal good, must overrule all particul^ 
ends. There must be no sellislmess in prayer. The 
greatest instance of the application of this principle 
is to be found in the life of Christ Himself. When 
confronted with the last great saciifice, He prayed 
that He might be delivered, but added, ' nevertlie- 

; less not my will, but thine, be done ’ (Lk 22^^). 
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This is the same principle as that which Christ 
sets forth as the supreme rule of all true living : 
* Seek ye first the kingdom of God, and his righteous- 
ness ’ (Mt 6®^). In this principle also we find the 
significance of the characteristic law of Christian 
prayer that it is offered 4n the name of Christ.’ 
The mission, sacrifice, life, death, and resun’ection 
of Jesus Christ form the means by which the 
Kingdom is established through the overcoming of 
evil and the perfecting of humanity ^ In and 
through Him human wills become identified with 
the supreme Divine purpose. ‘ If ye abide in me, 
and my words abide m you, ye shall ask what ye 
will, and it shall he done unto you’ (Jn 15'). 
Prayer which is truly ‘ in Christ ’ can never be in 
vain. 

It is not going too far to say that, when these 
rinciples are giasped firmly, the difficulties which 
ave so frequently troubled the minds of thoughtful 
people on the subject of piayer will be found 
capable of solution. Our purpose here is to 
exhibit this fact as clearly and simply as possible 
and to deal brieffy with the deeper scientific and 
philosophical problems which are involved. ^ 

4 * Two mam difficulties. — Two great objections 
have been made against the efficacy of petitionary 
prayer. 

(a) The moral, or theological, ohjection . — This 
difficulty has troubled devout minds in all ages. 
It assumes many forms, but, in its commonest 
shape, may be pi esented thus : God knows, better 
than we do, all that is good for us. Trust- 
ing in His supreme wisdom and power, we may 
rely upon Him to do what is best without any 
request on our part. To ask Him for gifts is 
really an effort to get Him to do something for ns 
which we fear He may not do. Instead^ of bemg 
an exercise of faith, it is in truth a manifestation 
of doubt, perhaps even of selfishness. It is, in 
effect, an attempt to induce God to change His 
mind. Hence it is concluded that the only justifi- 
able prayer is the prayer for resignation or, moie 
properly, for submission of the will to God. Tlie 
intercourse of tlie soul with God, it is said, should 
never be the asking for definite gifts, but always 
the bringing of the human will into harmony with 
the Divine. 

In all this there would seem to be an element of 
truth and an element of error. The element of 
truth will be found in the final words in which the 
objection has just been stated t true prayer must 
always involve the bringing of the mind and will 
of man into harmony with the mind and will 
of God. This is another way of expressing the 
third condition of Christian prayer as given above ; 
all private and personal aims must be subordinated 
to the higher purposes of the Divine Will. The 
element of error will be found in the supposition 
that this bringing of the human will into harmony 
with the Divine renders impo.ssible the asking and 
the receiving of special benefits. The true infer- 
ence is quite opposite. When the will has been 
brought into harmony with the great universal 
purpose of God, the soul becomes capable of 
benefits wdiich were before impossible, to regard 
the Will of God as determining a fixed unalterable 
arrangement of events is inconsistent with that 
spiritual view of the universe which is the basis of 
the whole argument : it is to leave out of account 
the incessant action and reaction of the spiritual 
world. The unchangeableness of God does not 
mean that the universe is a perfectly articulated 
mechanical system in which everything is given 
from the beginning. It means, rather, that the 
principles and purposes of the Divine Providence 
are eternal and unchangeable. If God be a living 
God — a personal Life with whom our souls are in 
relationship— it follows that to every movement of 


the human will there is some corresponding Divine 
reaction. When, therefore, the will of man is 
brought into harmony with the Will of God, the 
soul is rendered capable of blessings which were 
before impossible. The moral condition on which 
those blessings depend has been fulhlled. Now, 
prayer is essentially the fulfilment of this moral 
condition. True prayer is the movement of the 
human soul into a new relationship with God. 
Every true prayer, therefore, renders some blessing 
possible. An illustration will make this statement 
clearer. The forgiveness of sins is granted in 
response to the prayer which exfjresses true 
repentance. Confession of ^ sin which has no 
spiritual reality behind it, which is a mere form of 
words, cannot call down pardon. Only when the 
soul moves into harmony with the Divine Will— a 
movement which finds its inevitable expi ession in 
the prayer of contrition — ^is the blessing bestowed. 
This instance is that selected by Christ Himself. 
Commenting on the petition, ‘Forgive us our 
debts as we also have forgiven our debtors,’ He 
says: ‘If ye forgive men their trespasses, your 
heavenly Father will also forgive you ; but if ye 
forgive not men their trespasses, neither will your 
Father forgive your trespasses’ (Mt Here 

the condition of the great gift of pardon is the 
bringing of the mind and will of man into harmony 
with the mind and will of God. When that 
movement of the soul has taken place, the gift 
becomes possible. True prayer is the expression 
of a spiritual change which brings a new capacity 
to receive blessing from God. Nor is there any 
reason why this capacity should be relative only 
to spiritual gifts. The principle involved applies 
to the whole range of blessing, tenipoial as well 
as spiritual. In a moral and spiritual universe 
all the possessions and capacities of moral and 
spiritual beings must be morally and spiritually 
conditioned. 

The whole force, then, of the moral, or theo- 
logical, difficulty in relation to j)rayer is derived 
from an erioneoiis— indeed impossible-- view of the 
nature of the spiritual universe. This view at- 
tributes to the spiritual a mechanical rigidity 
which is altogether alien from its true nature. 

{b) The scientific objection , — This difficulty is one 
wdiich has pressed with great weight upon the 
modern mind, for it derives its force from modern 
scientific conceptions of the universe. It depends 
upon the scientific principle of natural law. The 
advance of science, so wonderful in the modern 
world, has been secured by the progressive dis- 
covery of what are termed ‘ laws of nature,’ ie. a 
great order according to which events happen. 
Cause and effect are linked together in the natural 
w’orld by ceitain unvarying uniformities of sequ- 
ence. When one of these uniformities has been 
determined, it is found to be constant and un- 
changeable. And, the further science advances, 
the more fully does it appear that things and 
events in nature are subject to the sway of such 
uniformity. From this it seems to follow that the 
whole course of nature is a perfectly determined 
system. Everything that happens is the result of 
the previous state of things, in a relationship 
which is absolutely necessary. 

The effect of all this on many devout minds has 
been such that prayer for benefits involving 
material elements has been regarded as meaning- 
less. How can we pray for rair •weather if we 
believe that the weather is determined by natural 
causes in a necessary order? How can we pray 
for recovery from sickness if we believe that sick- 
ness and health depend on the physical condition 
of the organism, and that that condition arises 
from certain antecedent causes in accordance with 
unvarying laws ? Some of those who have been 
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influenced by this reasoning divide the world of 
human experience into two parts, spiritual and 
material. In the former, they think, prayer is 
efficacious ; fei)iritual blessings may be obtained by 
it ; in the latter they believe prayer to be wholly 
unreasonable and ineifective. Such thinkers, re- 

f arding the laws of nature as the expiession of the 
dvine Will, liold that, when we pray for material 
results, we are guilty of the folly of asking God to 
abrogate His own laws. 

It IS not surprising that a conception of natural 
law which has had so great an effect upon sincerely 
religious minds should have been even more influ- 
ential in relation to the common opinion of the 
modern world. Materialism and naturalism have 
become popular doctrines. They hold (the former 
more crudely, the latter in a more subtle manner) 
that tlie universe is a continuous development, 
necessarily ordered from beginning to end in ac- 
coi dance with natural law. In such a system 
there can be no place for Divine intervention | 
prayer is meaningless. 

It is true tiiat these doctrines find no place for 
God in the scheme of their thought, and therefore 
they are bound to deny altogether the value of 
prayer; but it must be remembered that many 
who hold these views as working hypotheses for 
scientific purposes are not prepared to go so far as 
this. Like the devout minds already mentioned, 
they are apt to think in water-tight compartments. 
Tlxey are materialists, or naturalists, while dealing 
with the physical world, but are inclined to admit 
the existence of a spiritual realm in which events 
occur which are not subject to the laws of physical 
causation. To such, an answer to prayer involving 
change in the physical order seems impossible, but 
in the spiritual realm the intercourse of a soul 
with God may well be a means of great and varied 
blessing. 

In considering this mode of thought, it is neces- 
sary first to take account of the sharp distinction 
which is so frequently made between the material 
and the spiritual. In regard to the latter, it is 
admitted tliat prayer may have results ; its effi- 
cacy in relation to the former is denied. And 
here again a distinction must be made. There are 
some who believe in a real response of God to the 
cry of the human soul seeking for spiritual bless- 
ing ; there are others who think that the spiritual 
value of prayer is to be accounted for only by its 
subjective influence upon the devout mind : prayer 
attunes the soul to higher things ; it brings peace, 
resignation, trust; these are its real benefits. 
Hone can deny these subjective effects ; but, if 
prayer be no more, it loses even this value ; for it 
becomes an impossibility for the enlightened. Who 
could seek peace in prayer, knowing all the time 
that his cry for help could bring no real response ? 
This doctrine is but another form of the cynical 
view which regards religion as a useful superstition 
— an illusion wdiioh gives comfort to those whose 
ignorance permits them to enjoy it. More import- 
ant is the view of those who hold that there is a 
real Divine response in the spiritual sphere, as 
distinguished from the physical. Many great 
religious thinkers of the 19 bh cent, made this 
distinction,^ Their reason for doing so has already 
been explained. It was a mode of thought char- 
acteristic of the time. More recent movements 
of science and philosophy have been showing that 
this sharp division between the two realms of 
being cannot he maintained. P^chology has 
been proving the greatness of the inflTuence of mind 
upon matter, and physiology has been revealing 
the fact that the brain is an organ which subserves 
the directing agency of intelligence (see W. 
McDougall, Body and Mhid, London, 191X ; and 
H, Bergson, MatUrand Memory ^ Eng. tr., do. 1911). 


The brain has been compared by Bergson to a 
telephone exchange. It is the instrument by 
which the response of the organism to a stimulus 
from without is controlled. 

In relation to aU such forms of thir king, how- 
ever, our common sense supplies a ready solution 
of the problem which we are now considering. 
And here common sense is most perfectly expressed 
in the simple words of Christ : * Pray to thy 
Father.’ When a child asks for some gift, he 
never pauses to think whether the gift is material 
or spiritual. His prayer expresses his need with 
the utmost simplicity and directness. As to 
material benefits, he knows perfectly well that his 
father can bestow them. Human beings can inter- 
vene to help one another. A man drowning in 
deep water cries out for help because he knows 
that human power may be able to save him. A 
sick man calls in a doctor because he knows 
that his medical skill is often able to arrest the 
progress of disease. We are all aware that there 
are limits to human power in its intervention in 
the course of natural events ; but that, within 
those limits, its ability to produce changes in that 
course are infinite, we are assured by our commonest 
experiences. The mind and will of man can sub- 
ordinate the course of natme to human purposes. 

Further, this power is not inconsifetent with the 
perfect fulfilment of the laws of nature. Man is 
able to use natural forces, and combine them in 
multitudes of ways, for his own ends ; but every 
force so employed operates in accordance with its 
proper laws. Thus it is that all human works are 
accomplished. Thus almost the whole surface of 
the globe bas been altered, the seas covered with 
fleets, the earth penetrated in pursuit of its hidden 
wealth. So it is that man can rise high in air in 
opposition to the force of gravitation, speak to a 
friend miles away, and send his messages round 
the world. 

And not only is all this done in accordance with 
the laws of nature, but its very possibility is de- 
pendent upon the existence of natural law. The 
laws of nature are only another name for the 
trustworthiness of natural forces. When we find 
that nature is not capricious, but trustworthy, we 
are able to use physical forces to effect the purposes 
wMch we have in view. It is the knowledge of 
natural law as unfailing that gives man his power 
in dealing wfith nature. When man has gasped 
these unfailing laws, he finds the material world 
plastic in his hands. 

How, it is absurd to suppose that this character- 
istic of natural law, which gives to man all Ms 
power over nature, creates an obstacle in the way 
of Divine activity. Are we to suppose that the 
Supreme Spirit labours under a disability from 
which His creature, man, is free; that He is so 
shackled by His own laws that He is unable to 
respond to the changing needs of His creation? 
Surely it must be true that, if the uniformity of 
nature is the means by which human liberty, in 
dealing with the forces of nature, is secured, that 
uniformity must in some far higher way subserve 
the Divine freedom. 

It is not difficult to discover the source of the 
confusion of mind which is so common on this 
question. We forget to take account of the 
practical side of science. When applying scientific 
principles, we think only of theoretical science. 
Theoretical science discovers the uniformities of 
nature ; practical science makes use of those uni- 
formities for the eflcetmg of human purposes. 
But the history of discovery shows that the 
practical aim is really dommaut throughout. _ Man 
has learned to master natural forces for his own 
benefit by finding out how they work. The one 
supreme lesson is that nature is thus mastered. 
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Forgetting to consider this, and regarding nature 
in an abstract theoretical way as a system of laws, 
we form a puiely factitious conception of it from 
which all spiritual initiative is excluded. "We then 
apply this conception to God’s relation to the 
universe, and forget that the impotence which we 
thus ascribe to God should first be ascribed to 
ourselves. Thus arises the illusion which has 
darkened so many souls. 

Far clearei in thought and truer in principle is 
the faith which passes with simplicity from the 
common earthly experience to God in relation to 
human need. The earthly father can and does 
help his child j how much more must the Heavenly 
Father be able and willing to answer the prayers 
of His children I 

It may be urged as an objection against all this 
that, in the case of man, we can trace his inter- 
vention in the succession of natural causes : we see 
him at work, selecting and combining the elements 
with winch he deals, and so bringing about the 
results which he has in view. The drowning man 
cries for help ; his shout is heard ; and, by means 
of a rope or a boat, he is pulled out of danger. 
But we see no sign of similar interventions by 
Divine agency in response to pi ay er. When devout 
souls believe that their prayers are answered, it 
will he found that the desired results have come 
about by means of the apparently undisturbed 
operation of natural causes. If this be, in truth, 
God’s work in answer to prayer, His method must 
be very different from that employed by man when 
lie controls the succession of events. This is an 
important objection, and, up to a certain point, 
perfectly sound. It is not to be supposed that 
God’s response to prayer takes place in the super- 
ficial way characteristic of man’s work. What- 
ever conception we may form of the Divine relation 
to the forces and laws of nature, we cannot believe 
that the Almighty works as man works. Man by 
constant and painful trial has burrowed a little 
beneath the surface of things and so made useful 
discoveries which enable him, in a manner which 
is marvellous for him, to guide the course of nature 
for Ills own purposes. But God’s control of natural 
forces must be very different. Man works upon 
the surface ; God directs things from the centre. 
What we call forces and laws of nature are but 
fragments abstracted from the whole and pre- 
sented in forms which have been shaped by our 
human needs and methods. It is absurd to suppose 
that the Supreme Spirit must approach the material 
universe in the same limited way. But the objec- 
tion assumes that there can be no other way in 
which to approach it — an absurd supposition. The 
whole meaning of the argument which has been 
presented above is just tliis : if man with his very 
limited knowledge and power is able to control 
natural forces for the satisfaction of human needs, 
how much more must the Eternal God, with His 
infinitely larger and deeper grasp of the material 
universe, be able to use the laws and processes of 
nature for the realization of the ends demanded by 
the spiritual relatiorishii>s into which He enters 
with His human cduldreii I Neither in the human 
sphere nor in the divine is it necessary to suppose 
any violation or suspension of natural law- 
5. Some minor objections. — The two difficulties 
which so far have occupied our attention are by 
far the greatest and most formidable of all in con- 
nexion with the subject of praj’-er. Some minor 
objections deserve a brief consideration. 

{a) The littleness of man . — It is urged that man 
is too^ small a being to claim the interest and 
attention of the Almighty. The vastness of the 
physical universe as revealed by astronomy, and ' 
Its immeasurable history as disclosed by geology i 
and biology, teach us that man is of very litfle ' 


i account in the whole scheme. It is sheer presump- 
tion on his part to ask God to attend to his 
L petitions. And how much more does this ap[)ly to 
t the individual human being, wlio is but one out of 
^ many hundreds of millions of beings of the same 
I sort ? 

I In a similar spirit, it has been said that it is 
; inconceivable that God can ‘ give serious ear and 
individual consideration to each and all’ of the 
1 multitude of petitions, ‘wise and unwise, selfish 
! and unselfish,’ which are addressed to Him ‘ daily 
and hourly by hundieds of millions of human 
beings’ (C. Stewart, in IfJ ix. 386). 

In answer to such objections, it must be 
observed (a) that, no matter how small and weak 
man may be, he is yet a spiritual being, capable 
of knowledge, goodness, and love, able to enter 
into communion with God ; and (p) that such argu- 
ments, instead of attributing greatness to God, really 
detract fi'om His greatness, A worthy conception of 
God’s greatness will discern that nothing is little, 
nothing insignificant, in His sight. He is not like a 
collector who prizes a thing because it is rare, nor 
like a megalomaniac who admires only the gigantic, 
nor like a tired official who finds details wearisome 
and settles every (question by red tape. In God’s 
universe the midge is as perfectly formed as the 
whale, the snowflake as harmonious as the solar 
system. But, above all, God’s supreme greatness 
is His spiritual perfection. To Him spiritual ends 
are supremely important. Therefore the perfect- 
ing of every human being possessed of personality 
must be a matter outweighing all material con- 
siderations. 

(6) The vnconsist&ncy of human ;pmyeT8. — It is 
often said that petitions addressed to God are so 
confiicting, owing to the diveisity of human 
interests, that it is impossible to suppose that 
they can be rightly oflered, or can call down an 
answer. One farmer prays for rain, another for 
fair weather. In every war both sides pray for 
victory. 

It IS indeed astonishing that this objection 
has been seriously entertained by some reasonable 
people. Every true prayer must be ofiered up, as 
we have seen, with the condition that the granting 
of it is not inconsistent with the higher purposes of 
the Divine Will. ‘ Not my will, but thine, be 
done’ must express the spirit of every prayex*. 
Further, every true prayer, recognizing the fact 
of human ignorance, must involve tlxe ‘if it 
be possible,’ which even Christ Himself uttered. 
And it is surely true that no Christian soul ever 
expects the answer to his prayer to take precisely 
the shape fashioned by his own dCfSires and imagi- 
nation. On the contrary, he is convinced that, 
whatever the ap])earance may be, the God who 
knows ‘our necehsitiea before we ask, and our 
ignorance in asking,’ will always give to His 
! children more and better than they can ever ‘ ask 
or think ’ in response to their petitions. 

(c) Frayer inconsistent with selfrelkmce, — The 
habit of prayer, it has been thought, tends to 
weaken character. Men should learn to exert 
themselves, and so win, by their own efforts, what 
they require, and not look continually to some 
^•eat power above them for help. The recoi’ds of 
uhnstianity afford a sufficient answer. St. Paul, 
Athanasius, Augustine, Luther, Cromwell, Wesley, 
Gordon, were not moral weaklings. Christianity 
is the religion of the most vigorous races. The 
fact is that a true dependence upon God cjannot 
weaken any character, because the true life of 
every soul is to be found in God, The identifica- 
tion of mind and will with God brings with it the 
consciousness of a new strength. It is also to be 
observed that many prayers are answered through 
the normal exercise of human powers. Thus the 
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prayer, ‘Give ns this day our daily bread’ 
(Mt 6^^), finds its usual response in the reward 
which comes to man when he exerts himself in 
taking advantage of the opportunities presented to 
him. ISfo religious mind regards this response as 
the less providential on that account. On the 
contrary, the ofiering of the prayer involves the 
recognition that we are to expect a Messing upon 
our work, and is therefore a stimulus to exertion. 
‘ Work out your own salvation ... for it is God 
which worketh in you ’ (Ph 2^2'* ), is a principle which 
pervades all Christian devotion and life. 

(d) Ex^erimmtal test — It has been ui-ged that 
the efiects of prayer, if it has any, must he of such 
a nature as to be open to proof by ordinary 
scientific methods. Tyndall proposed that two 
waids in a hospital should be selected ; in one the 
patients should be treated by medical science, in 
the other they should be made the subjects of 
prayer only {CR xx. [1872] 210). Others suggested 
tests by observation. Sovereigns and royal princes 
are prayed for more constantly than other people ; 
can we see, in the records oi such persons, that 
they have enjoyed longer life and been endowed 
witn greater blessings, spiritual and temporal, 
than those who have not been so much prayed for ? 
(F. Galton, Fortnightly Review^ new ser., xii. 
[1872] 125). 

The crudeness of these suggestions is perhaps 
more obvious now than at the time when they 
were made. 

(1) It is now known that the influence of sug- 
gestion upon both mind and body is very great, 
and there is clear evidence that suggestion can 
act subconsciously. Also there is good evidence 
for telepathy, te. the influence of mind upon 
mind at a distance and independently of material 
and sensational methods of communication. 

(2) It would therefore be impossible to deter- 
mine the real conditions of such an experiment as 
Tyndall proposed. It is obvious also that royal 
princes, in their relation to their mental and 
moral environment, are in a position very diflerent 
from that of ordinary men. Further, it is impos- 
sible to isolate any human soul from the influence 
of prayer. 

In addition to these considerations, it should be 
remembered that Tyndall’s proposed experiment 
would violate the very first principle of true prayer. 
It would he altogether lacking in spiiitual reality. 
It would be an exliibition of doubt rather than of 
faith. It would be treating the Almighty as if 
He were a chemical reaction. 

(c) InUrcossory prayer. — There is a peculiar 
difficulty involved in prayer of this kind. We 
have seen that, when a soul turns to God in sincere 
prayer, the spiritual movement which the prayer 
expresses establishes a new relation of the soul to 
God which makes possible blessings that would 
otherwise be impossible. Thus the prayer of con- 
trition fits a soul to receive the Divine pardon. 
This consideration enabled us to perceive tnat true 
prayer is not inconsistent with a perfect submission 
to the unchanging purposes of the Divine Will. 
But how, it will be asked, can the movement of a 
soul towards God be effi^cacious for the benefit of 
another ? 

The problems involved in this question are very 
profound, and to consider them with any fullness 
would lead us very far. Two principles may be 
laid down which will be found to give help, (1) 
Modem psycholo^ has shown that one mind can 
influence another in other ways than by ^eech and 
sight, and therefore can alter to some oe^ee the 
moral relationship in which the other mind stands 
to God. (2) A soul which yields itself to God in 
prayer may become the channel through which 
Divine influences can flow to others as “well as to 


itself. As the influence of goodness in a human 
being can spread from soul to soul, so surely, only 
in a far greater degree, can the influence of ‘Divine 
goodness pass through one human soul to another. 

6* Deeper problems.— (a) Conception of God,— 
Prayer assumes the being of God. But in what 
sense ? We are now concerned only with Christian 
monotheism. The essence of this doctrine is that 
God is one, holy, supreme in the universe, and 
standing in amoral relationship with His creatures. 
All our arguments so far have gone upon this 
postulate. But this doctrine is capable of several 
interpretations. 

(1) God is sometimes conceived as altogether 
transcendent. He is a creator who called the 
world into being, giving it a certain definite con- 
stitution. This thought of God is founded on an 
analogy from human work. An engineer makes 
a machine, fitting its parts together, so con- 
structing an instrument by means of which certain 
desired results can be accomplished. So God, 
having a great purpose in view, created the 
universe. Out of this conception a very great 
difficulty is apt to arise. It is only a very 
impel feet machine which requires to be continually 
set right. If the universe needs constant inter- 
ference in the shape of answers to piayer, or 
miracles, it must be a very imperfect construction. 
On the^ other band, if God foresaw and ordered 
eveiy tiling from the beginning, what place can 
there be for changes in answer to the petitions of 
men? To this question there can be only one 
possible answer. It is an answer which some 
theologians have not hesitated to give: both the 
prayer and its answer must be parts of the original 
Divine plan (J. McCosh, CR xx. 777). 

It must be confessed that this solution seems to 
make prayer unreal ; the spontaneity of human 
initiative has disappeared; everything is settled 
beforehand. The truth is that it is the conception 
with which we started that is at fault. We have 
pushed a useful analogy too far, 

(2) Our thoughts on this subject can be to a 
great degree corrected by introducing another 
conception. W e can think of God as the immanent 
Life of the universe. This conception brings our 
thoughts into very suggestive relationship with 
modern ideas of evolution. It also enables us to 
think of God as one wfith whom we ourselves and 
every other living being, and every element in 
nature, are in continual intercourse and contact. 
W e are thus lifted out of those purely mechanical 
ideas within which the former conception confined 
us. At the same time, the idea of immanence is in 
constant danger of drifting into pantheism, and 
therefore of losing belief in that moral relationship 
between God and man which is the very life of a 
monotheistic creed, and the foundation of all faith 
in the efficacy of prayer. 

(3) There is a higher conception of Divine tran- 
scendence which is not inconsistent with belief in 
the immanence of God. This conception is founded 
on a full recognition of all the data of experience. 
Discerning in the principle of peisonality our 
surest guide to the nature of the ultimate reality, 
it takes account of the moral freedom of the human 
individual. It therefore thinks of God as the 
supreme personal Life, within the sphere of whose 

S ’ there is room for the free interaction of the 
i multitude of finite persons. He is at once 
the Infinite in whom we live and move and have 
our being, and the Father of spirits on who^e love 
and providence we depend. The difficulty of 
making this conception perfectly consistent is 
simply due to the difficulty of recbncilm^ in one 
scheme of thought the diverse elements of the 
world of our experience. The true value of this 
view of God, as at the same time immanent and 
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transcendent in this higher sense, is that it takes 
account of all the facts and holds fast to that 
fundamental monotheism which is the ultimate 
justification of the conviction that the moral aim 
IS supreme in the universe. 

(6) The^ tmchangeahlencss of God. — The concep- 
tion of God which* has just been set forth gives us 
the true solution of this problem. When we speak 
of God as unchangeable, we do not mean that the 
whole universe is fixed by His fiat in a complete 
rigidity. That is the mechanical conception which, 
as we have seen, is wholly inconsistent with the 
facts of life and morality. God is unchangeable in 
the sense of being absolutely trustworthy.^ His 

S ose cannot be altered. That purpose is the 
zation of the moral ideal. It is the good of 
all and the good of each. It is the Kingdom of 
God, or Kingdom of Love. In its application 
to the infinite variety of human and moral situa- 
tions, this unchangeable purpose must take the 
form of an unfailing Divine response to every 
element and tendency of good in the character and 
life of finite personalities. 

(c) Oonce'ption of law. — Much confusion has been 
caused by the failure to distinguish between the 
various meanings of the word ‘ law.’ We speak of 
the laws of nature, and also of the moral law. It 
has sometimes been asked, Are we to pray to God 
to abrogate His own laws ? The reference is to 
the laws of nature which have been ascertained by 
science j but the whole force of the question resides 
in the connexion of the word * law ’ with God, and 
our reverence for the great moral laws which we 
have been tauglit to trace to Him. A law of 
nature is merely an observed uniformity, a sequence 
of physical cause and efiect, a certain older in the 
way in which events follow one another. Such a 
law is not, in itself, capable of efiecting anything. 
Tl is even wrong therefore to speak of nature as 
being governed by laws. A law of nature is, in 
fact, simply our way of grouping our observations. 
It is a descri})tion and nothing more. Nor are 
we at all sure that such desciiptions of grouped 
natural processes as have been so far ascertained, 
and labelled laws, are anything but provisional 
statements. There are indications that even such 
vast generalizations as the law of gravitation or 
the law of the conservation of energy may some 
day be merged in larger descriptions of the 
sequences which they include. 

A deeper philosophy is now showing good reason 
to believe fiiat these laws of nature, which are 
essentially the description of natural processes in 
terms of human intmligence, are relative to our 
mode of grasping our experience of the physical 
world with a view to the satisfaction of our needs 
(see Bergson, Oreaiive Evolution^ Eng. tr., London, 
1911, ch. in). They have, that is, been shaped by 
the practical aims of human life. It is altogether 
in harmony with this doctrine that the knowledge 
of these laws is the very means which man employs 
in order to control natural processes for his own 
purposes. His amazing success in this work is 
revealed at every turn in our wonderful modern 
world. The absurdity of supposing that the dis- 
covery of these laws makes it improper for us to 
pray to God for benefits which involve changes in i 
the physical siihere is therefore manifest. I 

The most notable expression of the doctrine that 
the laws of nature forbid prayer is Tyndall’s 
famous attempt to show that the principle of the 
('Observation of energy rules out all possibility of 
Divine intervention in the physical world. 

<T1i 8 principle/ he wrifcee, * teaches us that the Italian wind 
gliding- over the crest of the Matterliorn is as firmly ruled as 
the earth in its orbital revolution round the sun ; and that the 
fall of its vapour inco clouds is exactly as much a matter of 
necessity as the return of the seasons. . . . Without a dis- 
turbance of natural law, quite as serious as the stoppage of an 


eclipse, or the rolling of the St. Lawrence up the Falls of 
Niagara, no act of humiliation, individual or national, could 
call one shower from heaven, or deflect towards us a single 
beam of the sun’ {Fragments of Seimce^ p. 85 f., ‘Prayer and 
Natural Law ’) 

This argument, enforced as it was by the 
authority of a distinguished man of science, had 
an enormous efiect at the time when it was first 
piesented (see Stopford Brooke, Christ in Modern 
Life^ p. 132) and is not without influence even 
now. ^ But, as Oliver Lodge points out, it is open 
to objection — 

* Even from the strictly scientific point of view : the law of 
the conservation of energy is needlessly dragged In when it has 
nothing really to do with it. We ourselves, for instance, though 
we have no powei, nor hint of any power, to override the con- 
servation of energy, are yet readily able, by a simple physical 
experiment, or by an engineering operation, to deflect a ray of 
light, or to dissipate a mist, or divert a wind, or pump water 
uphill ’ {Man and the Universe^ p, 7 ; see also chs. i.-iii., and Life 
and Matter) 

George Stokes deals with objections of this kind 
in a similar manner and with equal clearness and 
decision {Jsfatural Theology, 220). These utter- 
ances of competent scientimi authorities are in 
perfect accord with what has been said above on 
this subject. The princijile which they express is 
just this : natural law is indeed unfailing, but all 
experience proves that this constancy does not 
prevent human intelligence and skill from maldng 
use of physical forces and so effecting results which 
the natural course of things, left to itself, could 
never bring about. If human power can do so 
much, why should Divine power be helpless ? As 
we have seen, the existence of those constant 
uniformities which we call the laws of nature is the 
very foundation of all human power in dealing 
with the forces of nature. Therefore we have 
reason to believe that, in a far profounder way, the 
order of nature subserves the operations of Divine 
Providence. 

{d) Prayer and miracle . — Objection is sometimes 
made that prayer is in essence the request that 
God should interfere miraculously for our benefit. 
Fundamentally, it is said, answers to prayer and 
I miracles, if such things happen, are indistinguish- 
able. This is not the place to discuss the great and 
intricate question of the miraculous (see art. 
Miracle). Let it suffice to say that those who 
believe in miracles do not, in our time, suppose 
that a miracle is a violation of law. It is usually 
held to be the manifestation of forces, and possibly 
of laws, which do not enter into our ordinaiy 
experiences. But, while all this is admitted, it 
must be remembered, as shown above, that natural 
laws, as we apprehend them, belong to abstract 
realms of experience and are probably relative to 
our mode of apprehension. There is a sense also 
in which it must he said that the miraculous is 
relative to our mode of apprehension. As the 
control which civilized men exercise over natural 
forces appears, or might appear, miraculous to the 
intelligent savage, so a superhuman control of 
natural forces may -well he the true nature of what 
we call miracle. There is therefore no objection 
to miracle on the ground of scientific principle. 
But this is not a sufficient account of the matter. 
The Christian miracles, as recorded in the NT, are 
not mere wonders. They are not even mere dis- 
plays of superhuman power. Their distinctive 
quality is to he found in the fact that, while 
exhibiting superhuman power, they also reveal 
Divine characjter. They might he described as 
‘ acts of revelation.’ Here is the force of the term 
^ signs ’ {(rrjfiGia) by which they are designated. This 
consideration at once makes clear the distinction 
between a miracle and an answer to prayer. It 
may well be that, so far as the method of their per- 
formance goes, there is no difference betweenthem. 
But the former is intended to reveal the operation 
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of One who is able to exert superhuman power and, 
in exerting that power, to manifest His character. 
The latter is for the simple bestowing of a beneht. 
In the former the Divine element is made startlingly 
manifest in order to attract attention. In the 
latter 'we must expect that the Divine direction of 
events takes place secretly, in the inmost heart of 
things, producing results which are as obviously 
natural as the falling of a leaf or the flowing of a 
river. The difterence between the two is to he 
found rather in the purpose which guides the 
operations of Divine Providence than in the nature 
of the method by which the results are effected. 
Miracles are therefore exceptional. They ‘ do not 
happen,’ to quote a famous phrase, in our ordinary 
experience. Answers to prayer occur every day. 

7 . Summary. — The result of our whole inves- 
tigation is this : to a believer in a living God the 
efficacy of prayer is capable of ample justifieation. 
None of^ the objections which have been made 
against it on scientific or philosophical grounds 
can be sustained. 
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0. F. D’Arcy. 

PRAYER (Christian, Liturgical).— If prajer is 
the natural and necessary outcome of belief in 
God, it is most natural and most necessary to the 
Christian believer. Before the Christian dispensa- 
tion God was far off from man, unapproachable, 
unknowable, far above man and the needs of man. 
The incarnation of the Son of God brought man as 
it were into touch with God. God revealed Him- 
self to man in the Incarnate Christ, and the Son of 
God, by taking our nature upon Him, lifts humanity 
into close communion with God* God was no 
longer far away, beyond the ken of mankind, no 
longer so far beyond man as to seem unable to con- 
descend to the needs, the longings, and the under- 
standing of His creature. The Son of God reign- 
ing in highest heaven is also Son of Man, under- 
standing and knowing by virtue of His incarnation 
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man’s needs and man’s^ weaknesses, loving man 
not only with a love divine, but with a perfect 
sympathy inasmuch as in virtue of His manhood 
He is of the same substance as man. Prayer then, 
since the Incarnation, became something infinitely 
more real than ever it could be beiore— a real and 
intimate connexion between heaven and earth, 
between God and man. Our spiritual aspirations 
and worldly needs can be brought before the 
Eternal Father by the mediation of Him who lived 
and prayed and died among ua, and ascended to 
the right hand of the Father to be our Mediator 
and Saviour. 

Our Lord bade us pray, and Himself in this as 
in all things sets us an example. First there is 
individual prayer, wdiich concerns the needs of the 
individual, whether spiritual or temporal. But 
there is another aspect of prayer. Our Lord 
teaches us above all things fee brotherhood of 
man, that the whole race of humanity is one 
great family with a common Father. So prayer 
must also be collective, consisting of worship 
which is due from the whole family alike to God 
their Father, and supplication for those many 
necessities both of body and of soul which are 
common to all men. Our Lord has therefore 
taught us to pray in common, and indeed His own 
model prayer, * Onr Father,’ is a common prayer. 

Individual prayer is essentially private, bearing 
on personal and private needs. Such a prayer as 
* 0 God of the crosses that are laid upon us, help 
thy servant Apphouas,’ which has survived in a 
4:th cent, fragment (Oto. Pap. vii. [19X0] no. 1058), 
may he taken as an example of prayer to God in 
time of intense personal need — such a prayer as 
has been prayed millions of times. 

Collective prayer is public, the common prayers 
used when the family of God gather together to give 
Him the worship due from all. Tlie history^ of 
common prayer is to be found in the litui^cal 
service of tlie Church. Christ came to fulfil the 
law, not to destroy it. The Christian Church 
regarded itself as the fulfilment and the perfection 
of the Jewish Church. Christ Himself taught in 
the sj^nagogues and took part in the synagogue 
worship. He went up to Jerusalem and took part 
in the Temple worship at the great feasts. The 
Eucharist was instituted by Him at the Passover 
Supper, and is the Christian Passover, the 
memorial of our redemption. So we find the 
Apostles in Jerusalem after the Ascension still 
frequenting the Temple and taking part in its 
worship. The Eucharist only seems to have been 
their own distinctive act of worship. St. James 
the Lord’s brother frequented the Temple till the 
day of his death. Even St. Paul used the syna- 
gogue worship as long as he could, and it was not 
the Church that cut the connexion with Judaism, 
but Judaism that cast off the Church. 

Thus, when we come to consider Christian prayer 
in its public forms, we should naturally exp^ect to 
find that it is a Cliristian development of Jewish 
forms of worship. Unfortunately there exists 
ver^r little Jewish liturgical material of the time of 
, Christ, but none the less it seems, from that which 
I is extant and from what we know from other 
sources, that Christian worship is based upon the 
worship so familiar to the majority of the first 
generation of Christians before they came to the 
faith of Christ. 

Jewish public worship consisted of the synagogue 
worship and the Temple worship. The‘Synagogue 
services were held every Sabbath day, and 'there 
were also services on the third and fifth days of 
the w^eek, Tuesday and Thursday. The synagogue 
service was definite and fixed, and we know from 
the Mishnah of what it consisted. It began with 
the Shema C Hear, 0 Israel ’) ; then came a lection 
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from the Law and a lection from the Prophets; 
then came the blessing, followed by the Targum, 
an explanation in the vernacular of the Hebrew 
lections, and a discourse or sermon on what had 
been read. Such a service our Lord, as we know 
from the Gospels, was not only present at on Sabbath 
days, but freq^uently took part in as leader and 
preacher. 

The Temple service existed of course only in 
Jerusalem. Here day by day there was the morn- 
ing and the evening sacrifice. In connexion with 
these was the singing of psalms, and the eighteen 
benedictions or ascriptions of praise to God were 
made daily. Then there were the great annual 
festivals, at the chief of which, the Passover, many 
thousands of Jews gathered together from all 
parts of the world. The ritual of the Passover 
Supper we know partly at least from the Mishnah, 
which probably lepresents the use of our Lord’s 
time. The liturgy of the Paschal Supper begins 
with ritual question and answer, and then the 
celebrant recites the Haggadali, the story of God’s 
mercies to Israel, speaking of the bitter treatment 
of the people in Egypt, and of their -wonderful 
redemption from slavery, and closing with a hurst 
of worship and praise. 

I. The Eucharist. — It is almost a certainty that 
the Eucharist was instituted by our Lord at this 
Passover Supper. The Haggadah is doubtless 
represented by the expression, ‘ when he had given 
thanks ’ ; then followed the giving of the Bread 
and the Cup to the disciples, with the charge that 
they should always do this in remembrance of 
Him. Thus we see how closely Christian worship 
is bound up with the older worship, how true w'as 
the feeling that there was an unbroken continuity 
between the old and the new dispensations, and 
how the new dispensation of Christ was but the 
fulfilment and perfecting of the old. For the 
Eucharist was the central act of Christian worship 
from the very first. 

Of the early ritual of the Eucharist we know 
very little. In the Acts the Sunday reunions of 
Christians for Hhe breaking of bread’ doubtless 
imply the Eucharist, whether in connexion with 
the Agape or not. Elsewhere of course the expres- 
sion * breaking of bread,’ as, at Einnmus, 
simply implies an ordinary meal. In St. Paul’s 
references to the Eucharist in connexion with the 
abuses at Corinth (1 Co 11) we are told nothing 
definite ; but the words that he uses — * For I have 
received of the Lord that which also I delivered 
unto you’ (v.^) — ^seeni to imply some recognized 
outline, at least, in the form of thanksgiving used, 
which would apparently include some reference to, 
or perhaps recitation of, the account of the institu- 
tion. The Didaohe gives forms which are most 
certainly Eucharistic prayeis, but the date of the 
Didache is so uncertain, and the authority of tlie 
work so doubtful, that it is not safe to build too 
much on these forms. They seem to he a form of 
the grace before and after meals specially adapted 
to the Eucharist. These forms of grace aie found 
again in the tract of St. Athanasius On VirginUy, 
but simply as graces. 

The first actual description of the Eucharist is 
found in Bt. Justin Martyr (c. A.I). 150} in \m First 
Apology (05), and there are several references to it 
in his Dialogue, According to the description in 
his Apology, the Eucharist begins with the ki.ss of 
peace, then the offering of bread and the mixed 
cup is made, and the celebrant joroceeds to ofier 
praise and worship and thanksgiving, to which the 
people answer, * Amen,’ and then follows tlie com- 
munion. Elsewliere he speaks of the e’^x^purrla, or 
thanksgiving prayer, as including thanksgiving for 
the creation of the world and all that is in it, for 
mt redemption, and for the breaking of the power 


of evil [DiaL 41). His reference to the words of 
institution perhaps imply that they were included 
in the thanksgiving. But there were as yet no 
forms fixed except in outline. Justin’s description 
implies that everywhere the Eucharist would be 
celebrated m the same way, but, on the other 
hand, he states definitely that the actual wording 
of the prayers was left to the celebrant. 

But, according to Justin, the Eucharist proper 
was preceded hy another service in close connexion 
with it {ApoL i. 67). This consisted in lections 
from the Gospels or Prophets or both, then a 
sermon by the bishop or celebrant, and this was 
followed by prayers. Closely on this followed the 
Euchaiist. One is struck at once by the similarity 
between this service, ’which is the later Proeana- 
phora of the liturgy, and the synagogue Sunday 
service, and we are drawn to the conclusion that 
this first part of the Eucharistic liturgy is based 
upon the synagogue worship just as the anaphora, 
or Euchaiist iiroper, is based upon the ritual of 
the Passover Supper. 

Si. Clement of Rome, St. Irenaeus, Tertullian, 
and St. Cyprian also refer occasionally to the 
Eucharist. In Cyprian the beginning of the 
Eucharistic prayer already has a technical name, 
the ‘Preface’ [preefaiio). Also in certain non- 
orthodox works of the end of the 2nd cent, or the 
beginning of the 3rd, the Acts of^ John and the 
Acts of Thomas, we are given partial descriptions 
of the celebration of the Eucharist. 

It is when we reach the era of the Church Orders, 
however, that we first come to definite accounts of 
the actual Eucharistic ritual. The Church Orders 
seem to have been almost authoritative, or 
certainly of very^ wide vogue, and are certainly 
based on the writings of Hippolytus. There seem 
to be two recensions of the Church Order, the first 
about A.D. 250, existing now in various versions, 
Latin, Coptic, Ethiopic, Arabic (including the so- 
called Canons of Hippolytus), and Syriac (embedded 
in a woik called llie Testament of our Lord, and 
in its present form of about A.D. 350). The second 
recension seems to have been made in the 4th cent., 
and in this the original Creek survives, with 
versions in Coptic and Ethiopic. 

In addition to these there is what is known as 
the Didascalia, a -work which forms the basis of 
the first six hooks of the Armtolic Constitutions, 
the 8th book of which is thelatest recension of the 
Church Orders. The 7th book of the Apostolic 
Constitutions is based on the Didache, the whole 
work belonging to the second half of the 4th 
century. In this extremely valuable collection of 
documents we have a detailed description of the 
Eucharistic liturgy of the 3rd and 4th centuries. 

The t’wo divisions of the Eucharistic liturgy are 
still clearly marked. First comes the Praeanapuora, 
consisting of a series of lections from Law, Pro- 
phets, Gospels, Acts, and Epistles, apparently un- 
fixed in number, interspersed with psalms which sur- 
vive in the in troit, gradual ottertory, and communion 
of the Latin Church. These are followed by the 
sermon, and then, as in Justin, comes the prayer 
for all estates, after which catechumens anct those 
under penitence depart. Then follows the ana- 
phora introduced with the kiss of peace. The 
anaphora begins with the * Sursum cord a’ and 
Preface. The Preface, or thanksgiving, contains 
thanksgiving for all Cod’s mercies to mankind, 
leading up to the Passion and an account of the 
institution, and ending with the anamnesis, or 
formal act of remombranee, and the invocation of 
the Holy Spirit, the whole concluding with the 
Lord’s Erayer. After the communion come the 
act of thanKSgiving and the dismiBsal. 

This construction of the liturgy appears in all 
these documents, the later recensions already show- 
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ing developments. Thus in the earlier Church 
Order it is still definitely left to the celebrant to 
use his own words, the forms provided being ap- 
parently a model, or for the use of those who had 
not a ready flow of words. It is in the invocation 
of the Holy Spirit that the most interesting de- 
velopment took place. The invocation was origin- 
ally an invocation of the Holy Spirit on the act of 
communion, a prayer that those receiving might 
receive the full virtue of the sacrament. This idea 
extended gradually to the idea of the invocation of 
the Holy Spirit on the elements that He might make 
them the Body and Blood of the Lord, The invoca- 
tion of the Apostolic Constitutions is half-way 
"between the two ; that of St. Cyril is definitely on 
the elements, as is the invocation in all later 
Eastern liturgies, which, however, retain some 
signs of the earlier idea. In the liturgy of Sara- 
lon, bishop of Thmuis in Egypt (c. A.i). 360), we 
ave perhaps the first example of a liturgy used as 
it was written. This liturgy consists of the ana- 
phora only, and is interesting, moreover, in the 
fact that the invocation is of the Word and not of 
the Holy Spirit. The liturgy generally tended to 
become definitely a fixed and written service about 
the end of the 4th century. 

In the East the extant liturgies are all of the 
same structure as that of the Apostolic Constitu- 
tionSi and have developed only in length. 

In the West the history of the liturgy is not so 
clear. In the work once attributed to St. Ambrose, 
the de Sacramentis of c. A.I>. 400, there is an 
account given of the liturgy. This liturgy is 
apparently that underlying the later Roman Mass, 
and already contains the chief prayers of the latter. 
The later history in the West is obscure. In 
Charlemagne's time there were two types of 
liturgy extant in the West, the Roman and that 
called the Oallican. The latter type, less formal 
and much more verbose than the Roman, was 
displaced by it, and survives only in the Mozarabic 
rite and in the Ambrosian Liturgy of Mpan, 
though the latter has been very much Romanized. 

It IS from the Roman that all other Western 
litur^es are derived. Thus the uses of England — 
the Sarum, York, Hereford, and Bangor— are all 
Roman, with the exception of certain prayers 
peculiar to the use added. And this is true of 
very many Continental uses, all of which had their 
own peculiarities, and of which those of France 
survived till the middle of the 19th cent., when 
they were displaced by the Roman lite. All alike 
are fundamentally Roman. The English Prayer 
Book is based on the older pre-Reformation uses, 
and is thus Roman in type. See also art. Litahy. 

2 . The daily offices*— The Eucharist was from 
the first the central act of Christian worship, but 
alongside of this other forms of additional wor- 
ship very .soon sprang into being. We have seen, 
that the liturgy is formed of two parts, the 
Prseanaphora and the Anajjhora, and that the union 
of these two was at first very loose. In fact, it seems 
that the former could be and was used sepaiateiy 
with a sermon. So it was used, in certain places 
— e.^., Alexandria — on the station days, Wednes- 
day and Friday. But the growth of other services 
was very early, and this too seems to have been a 
Chri.stio.n development of Jewish devotion. In the 
book of Daniel there is a reference to three set 
hours of prayer, and perhaps the same is implied 
in Ps 55^^ : ‘ Evening, and morning, and at noon- 
day, will I pray.' Again in the Acts we find the 
three hours— the third, sixth, and ninth — observed 
as times of prayer. In the Bidachc^ the Lord’s 
Prayer is ordered to be said three times a day. 
Tertullian and the Church Orders refer to prayer 
at the third, sixth, and ninth hours, but these 
were private devotions only and ssdd at home. 


There were, however, apparently, when it was 
possible, morning and evening prayers .said 
publicly, and forms of these prayers are given in 
the Testament of our Lord and the Apostolic Con- 
stitutionsy consisting of psalms and prayers. 
Gradually the three hours began to become times 
of public service, and this was perhaps laigely due 
to the rise of monasticism, by which these hours 
tended to become common services in the case of 
men and women living in communities. In addi- 
tion to these there was the night office, which 
oiiginated apparently from the vigil of Easter, 
which in early days was strictly kept, and was 
extended to the eves of local saints and thence 
became a definite night service. The night service 
seems to have originated as a regular observance 
in Syria, and it was introduced into the West by 
Cassian — the mattins of the Breviary. In the 
Feregrinatio of Etheria (Silvia) we are told that 
the hours observed at Jerusalem were mattins, the 
sixth hour, the ninth, and vespers, and to these in 
Lent was added the observance of the third hour. 
Eventually the offices in the Breviary amounted 
to eight — mattins, lauds, prime, terce, sext, none, 
vespers, and compline. Originally monastic, they 
were enioined on all clergy, and the laity were 
expected to (and did) attend at least some of them. 

3 . Popular devotions. — But the hours tended to 
become inoie and more a clerical office, and the 
devotional book of the laity from the 10 th or 11 th 
cent, is the Little Hours or the Primer, The 
'little hours' were oiiginaily additional devotions 
in honour of the Blessed Virgin, and were gener- 
ally called 'the Hours of the Virgin.' But they 
speedily became the popular devotion of the laity, 
and as such tended to develop so as to meet the 
needs of lay folk. Thus the ' little hours ’ contained 
a series of hours of prayer, sometimes several such 
series — e.g., 'the Hours of the Virgin,’ 'the Hours 
of the Cross,' ' the Hours of the Holy Ghost.’ To 
these were appended the gradual psalms, the 
penitential psmms, sometimes the whole Psalter 5 
also the omces of the dead, the commendation, 
generally a litany, and various prayers for various 
purposes. These Eorm were very popular and 
very common, both in Latin and in the vernacular. 
They are frequently mentioned in wills, and a 
considerable number of them survive to the pre- 
sent day. Other popular works there were, such, 
e.g,i as the LayfolkP Mass Booh^ instructing folk 
how to occupy their time devoutly at the Mass. 
But the Primer remained the hook of the laity. 

The Reformation of course made a great differ- 
ence. The fact of the Reformed service-books 
being in English tended rather to obviate the need 
of such hooks as the Primer, But for some time 
after the Reformation editions of the Primer con- 
tinued to be issued. Three primers were issued in 
several editions in the reign of Henry vni. Of 
these the first, Marshall’s Primer^ contained a 
good deal of novelty. It contains the hours of 
prayer, dirge, and the commendations, but with an 
admonition against praying for the dead. It also 
contains a good deal of instruction and exposition 
of a reforming type. ^ This book appeared xn 1534, 
and was denounced in Convocation, but was re- 
issued at least twice. In 1539 the Primer of John 
Hilsey, bishop of Rochester, appeared. This con- 
tains the hours and dirge, but many of the lessons 
are changed to new ones, the litany with many of 
the saints omitted, and an instruotion on bear- 
ing Mass, and other matter of a devotibnal and 
instructive kind. Both these primers were super- 
seded by The King's Primer in 1545 and its Latin 
form, the Orarium (1546). These were much less 
pronounced than the former books, and contained 
the hours, penitential psalms, litany, dhge, and 
commendations, the psalms and devotions of the 
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Passion, and a few private prayers. The King's 
Primer was reprinted in the reign of Edward VI., 
and again in 1561 with some omissions — e.g.^ the 
‘ Hail, Mary,’ and the names of the saints in the 
litany — and a^ain in Mary’s reign. In 1553 ap- 
peared the Primer of Thomas Cottesford. It is of 
an entirely different character from the preceding 
books, and is simply a book of private prayer for 
each day of the week, followed by the collects and 
‘sundry godly prayers,’ omitting entirely the 
hours, etc. 

In Elizabeth’s reign the Primer of 1561 was re- 
printed in 1559 and a very similar edition in 1566. 
The Primer of 1553 was reprinted in 1560 and 
1588. Also in 1560 she published a Latin form of 
her primer, the Orarmm^ diiiering, however, in 
some respects from the English book. In 1564 
appeared her Preees Privateer containing a Latin 
order for mattins and evensong similar to hut not 
the same as that of the Prayer Book, with hymns, 
and a large collection of various forms of devotion. 
This was republished with some additions in 1573. 
A Book of Christian Prayers appeared in 1569, 
and was several times republished (with some 
alterations from the original edition) in Elizabeth’s 
reign and in the reign of James I. This consists 
of many devotions for various occasions, and has 
the litany as an appendix. 

By this time the English Book of Common 
Prayer seems to have become to lay people what 
the Primer was to them in the days of the old 
Latin services. Devotional books henceforth were 
put forth only by private enterprise, and were 
simply intended to be used with the Prayer Book. 
One exception perhaps may he instanced, and that 
is Gosin’s GolUetion of Private BevotionSi which he 
rablished in 1627, and which is based on the 
Primer of Elizabeth of 1660 and follows the old 
arrangement of hours. Later devotional books 
which had a great vogue may be instanced, such 
as Bishop Andrewes’ Preoes Privates (Oxford, 
1675), Jeremy Taylor’s Holy Living and Holy 
Dying (London, 1086), Bishop Wilson’s Sacra 
Privata (London, 19U0), and through the ISth 
cent, the Prayer Book was commonly bound up 
with a Oojnpanion to the Altar ^ containing devo- 
tions for preparation for communion and for com- 
munion, and forms of thanksgiving. In the 19fch 
cent, an immense number of devotional books has 
been issued — too many to deal with here. 

LwauATCRS.— F. E. Warren, The Liturgy and Ritual of the 
Ante-Nicene Church^, London, 1912; J. H. Srawl^, The 
Marly Bist. of the Liturgy^ Cambridge, 1913 ; R, M. Woolley, 
The Liturgy of the Primitive Churchy do. 1910 ; J. Words- 
worth, The Eoly Communxem^f London, 1910 ; G. Horner, The 
Statutes of the AposUeSt do. 1904; J. Cooper and A. J. 
Maclean, The Testament of our Lord^ Edinburgh, 1902 ; F. 
X. Funk, Didascaha et Constitutiones Apostolorumf Pader- 
born, 1905 ; F. E. Brightman, Liturgies Eastern and 
Western^ Oxford, 1896 ; L, Duchesne, uhrisUan Worship^ 
Eng tr .4, London, 1912; H. Littlehaies, The Prymer, do. 
1891-92 ; E. Burton, Three Primers put forth in the Reign of 
Bmry VII,t Oxford, 1834 ; E. Hoskins, Harm Beaten Mance 
FirgiiuSf London, 1901 ; F. Procter and W. H. Frere, A 
New Bist. of the Booh of Common Prayer^ do. 1914. 

K. M. Woolley. 

PRAYER (Egyptian).— -Of forms of prayer in 
Egyptian ritual little is known. Among the 
magical forrnulf©, addresses, statements, and adora- 
tions in the daily ritual of the temples there are 
few, if any, words of reguest ; in one passage, 
when the officiant in the temple of Amen-re 
exclaims, ^ Come unto me, Amen-re, open for me 
the gates of heaven, throw open for me the gates 
of earth,’ etc. , the demand seems directed to carry- 
ing out the immediate objects of the ritual on 
behalf of the deity rather than the direct bene/it 
of any one (cf. A. Moret, Le Mitml dti suite divin 
pumalier en Hgypte, Paris, 1902, p. 81 [several 
prayers in this tr. would be better interpreted as 
direct statements]). The funerary ritual is similar, 


hut late copies contain a short prayer to all the 
gods for the welfare of the dead (E. Schiaparelli, 
II Lihro dei Ftineralii Home, 1882-90, ii. 108). 

While attitudes of adoration, submission, etc., 
are represented frequently on the monuments, 
there seems to be none which is distinctive of 
prayer. Of times and places for prayer also little 
can be said ; sunrise and sunset appear to have 
been the special hours for adoration of the forms 
of He, the sun-god ; the graffiti on temples and 
sacred places belonging chiefly to the late ages of 
paganism show that prayers were offered in and 
about them. 

From the Old Kingdom very little is preserved 
in the nature of prayers beyond the funerary 
formula (see below) ; this applies even to the 
enormous body of the Pyramid Texts in which 
ritual charms and hymns are brought together for 
the welfare of the dead king. The texts of the 
Middle Kingdom are more productive in this 
respect. In the New Kingdom, especially after 
the days of Akhenaton (the enthusiastic mono- 
theist and heretic at the end of the XYIIIth 
dynasty), an age of personal piety began in which 
the worshipper turned naturally to his god for 
protection, help, and comfort. I'his spirit, finding 
utterance in combined hymns and players, was 
never lost, though formalism and magic reasserted 
their sway with greater strength than ever in 
the lives and writings of the ultra-religious Egyp- 
tians. 

The funerary formula , — A form of prayer for 
the comfort of the dead, beginning with an obscure 
phrase, ‘ Grace that the king grants, grace that 
Anubis (or other gods) grants,’ is seen everywhere 
from the Old Kingdom onwards, and continues 
almost to the end of paganism. In the Old Kingdom 
the prayer, as prescribed on the great tombs, usually 
for a good burial after a good old age, for food, 
etc., daily and on the feast days, ai>d ‘ to travel on 
the roads on which worthy veterans travel/ etc., 
is addressed to the funerary gods ; later it was 
addressed also to local and other deities and often 
greatly developed according to individual taste. 
Tombstones request the passer-hy to repeat it, 
adjuring him by his love of life, hatred ot death, 
and devotion to ’his local god, and by his desire to 
bequeath his office to his children, and remind him 
that it will cost him no more than a little 
breath. 

Salutations , — ^In speech and in writing these 
were prayers. After the name of royalty or a 
sufjerior it was proper to add, ‘ (May he continue) 
living prosperous and in health.’ ’Letters of the 
Middle Kingdom end, * May your hearing (of this) 
be fortunate.’ In the New Kingdom a letter 
addre>ssed to a king begins with prayers for his 
prosperity and long life (Griffith, aieratis Papyri 
\ from KahfLn and Gurobt London, 1898, pp. 67 ft. 
and 91). In later times a petition or letter to a 
great man commences, ‘May Ammon cause his 
life to be long.’ 

In early times to ‘lift up the voice’ (probably 
wanton shouting) in the tomb chapel was con- 
sidered a gross offence, and doubtless both tomb 
and temple were places of solemn siJence during the 
greater part of the day ; hence religion tended to 
be associated with silence. On the vivid realiza- 
tion in the New Kingdom of personal relationship 
between the individual worshipper, however 
humble, and his protecting deity, we find insis- 
tence laid upon the value of secret prayer and 
contemplation. 

* Thoth is as ft sweet well to Mm who thirsts in the desert, 
closed to him who finds utterance, open to him who is silent* 
{Papyrus Sallxer^ i* 8, 6-7); ‘Be not of many words, for in 
silence thou shalt gain good. ... As for the precinct of God, 
his abomination is crying out ; pray thou with a desiring heart 
whose every word is hidden, and he wiH supply thy need and 
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hear thy speech and receive thy ojffeiiiig’ {Maximes d’Ani, 8, 
1-4 ; see J. H Breasted, Development of Religion and Thought 
in Ancient Egypt^ New York, 1912, p 355). 

At the same period models of human ears and 
stelifi sculptured with ears were dedicated in the 
temples to the succouring god or goddess, ‘who 
heard the prayer of the traveller afar off’ ; and in 
a group of little shrines in the necropolis of Thebes 
votive stelse were set up in honour of various 
deities, recording the plagues inflicted on the 
sinner and their goodness to the repentant who 
sought their aid. 

The goddess *is a lion; she smiteth as a fierce lion smiteth 
and pursueth him that trespasseth against her. I cried to my 
mistress and found that she came to me with sweet breath. 
She was gracious to me after she had caused me to see her 
hand. She turned again to me in favour, she let me forget the 
sickness that was on me,' etc (Erman, ‘Denlcsteme aus der 
tbebamschen Giaberatadt,’ m SBAW^ 1911, p. 1080). 

Literature. — An elaborate examination of the funerary 
formula by Gardiner, who explains it as a statement rather 
than a prayer, is printed m N. de G. Davies and A. H, 
Gardiner, The Tomb of AmenemhU^ London, 1915, p. 79 ff. 
Hymns and prayers prefixed to the Book of the Dead are tr. by 
E. A. Wallis Budge m vanousedd. of that text 

F. Ll. Griffith. 

PRAYER (Finns and Lapps).—!. Ancient Finns 
and Lapps, — The ancient Finns and Lajpps attri- 
buted to ever^^ natural object a living spirit. The 
Lapps sometimes called these spirits ‘ men ’ ; 
water-spirits, e.p., were known as caccB’olmak, 
* water-men.’ Indeed the relations between men 
and spirits were at first, as Castr4tt has pointed 
out,^ like those between men and men. As a man 
would naturally call a neighbour to his assistance 
rather than a stranger, so the ancient Finns and 
Lapps would pray to familiar spirits, like those of 
well-known trees and streams, rather than to 
remote beings, like sky-spirits, whom they did 
not know and could not expect to control. But 
spirits came to be thought of as free, personal 
beings, able to move about and occasionally visible, 
whose existence was not entirely dependent upon 
the objects of which they were the spirits and 
guardians, so that the spirit of one object might 
guard also other objects. In the course of time 
(before A.D. 600) they were named haltiat (Finnish) 
or haldeJc (Lappish), a Scandinavian word meaning 
‘rulers’ or ‘guardians.’ The most important 
spirits were undoubtedly those of the dead. So 
awe-inspiring were the spirits of dead men buried 
in the forest or by the side of lakes and rivers, 
and so much more full of power than any other 
spirits of land or water, that they were credited 
with the guardianship of animals and fish, which 
could not be taken without their permission. 
Thus, when the Lapps prayed for help in hunting, 
as we are told they did every morning and^ even- 
ing,2 to Leib-olmai, ‘ alder- tree-man,’ the spirit to 
which they prayed was a forest-god, who was prob- 
ably, like Tapio and Hiisi, the forest-gods of the 
Finns, connected with the cult of the dead, and 
who was the tutelary spirit of the bear, the most 
powerful animal that they knew. Again, when 
they prayed, as they did constantly, ^ to ‘water- 
men^ to aid their fishing, they were addz’essing 
themselves to local spirits of the dead who guarded 
different fishing-places. Moreover, the spirits of 
the dead were thought to be still in very close 
relationship with the living, whom they could 
either help or injure, so that their favour was in 
every respect of the utmost importance. There 
were several methods by which they might be 
approached, viz. through (1) idolatry, (2) reincar- 
nation, (3) shamanism, and (4) the use of special 
means and instruments. 

IM. Alexander Oaabr4n, Vortesungen ilber die Jkmische 
Mphologie^ ed. A. Schiefaer, Petrograd, 1858, p. 196. 

* K, Leem, De Lappmilms Einmardiim mrwmque Ungual 
vita et religimj^ Copenhagen, 1767, pp. 4121., 417, Eng. tr. in 
J. Pinkerton's voyages am travels, London, 1808, L 4581. 

8L&. 


j ^ (1) Among the ancient Finns spirits were located 
I in pillars of stone or wood, in rocks or trees of 
; peculiar appearance, and in pebbles, twigs, or rude 
, images.^ All the Finnish tribes seem to have 
possessed as household gods loose stones or faggots, 
images, or dolls, Avhich almost ceitainly embodied 
the spirits of dead ancestors.^ The Lapps too 
worshipped idols of stone or wood called sometimes 
by the Scandinavian name storjtmharQ^ ‘ great 
governors,’ sometimes sBitas, sometimes passe- 
gedge, ‘ holy stones. ’ ^ Every Lapp family and clan 
had their storjunkare standing near their settle- 
ment, and private persons sometimes had one or 
niore of their own. Pra57ers were offered to these 
idols with both communal and private oblations.^ 

The Lapp Fjellner described to von Duben a communal 
sacrifice of which he had been an eye-witneas, where the wor- 
shippers knelt down and prayed, after a sacrificial meal.s A 
man, before going to hunt or fish, kissed his &eita three times, 
and piomised it some of his prey. 6 A Lapp told Fellman that 
his sexta helped him as long as he kept it m a good humour 7 
If seitas did nob help, they were often whipped or abandoned. 8 

(2) Spirits of the dead might also be embodied in 
the person of a living man. They then became 
bis guardians, and he could make a bargain with 
them that they should help him whenever he 
called upon them. According to the Lappish 
^aiw-doctrine, ancestors came to life again in 
persons named after them ; by obtaining the 
names of seveial ancestors a Lapp could obtain 
several guardian-spirits. 

(3) Both Finns and Lapps at one time made use 
of intermediaries between themselves and spirits. 
These were the shamans (Fmnish noitaSy Lappish 
nomdes), men who, owing to their exceptional 
nature and training, could communicate with the 
spiiits of the dead, and through them learn the 
wishes of remote gods. The Samoyed shamans 
sent their spirits up to the sky-god Num to ask his 
will.® Various Finnish tribes practised divination 
for a like purpose, and Esthonian and Karelian 
shamans are sometimes described as ‘diviners.’ 
The Lapps divined through their magic drums, 
but they retained the primitive mysteries of 
shamanism J for, when their divination failed, 
as often happened, it was still necessary for the 
noaide to make a journey to the world of the dead, 
to appease the spirits or to obtain their help. 

(4) Distant spirits, like those of the dead, could 
not hear men^s feeble voices. But, if ordinary 
words and tones could not reach them, they might 
perhaps hear strange shouts, mysterious whispers, 
or the noise of a drum. Two special means were 
used by the Lapps to attract the spirits’ attention : 
(a) juoigmy incantation, and (d) myran, magic 
action, especially magic dramming. 

(a) JuQigen.—'Shi^ was a saored chant, * the tenor of which no 
Lapp has ever been willing to confess. ’ i® It wa« taught to every 
Lapp boy, ‘ so that the boy, before he could speak distinctly, 
had mastered the elements of this rude melody, or rather, if it 
pleases better, this howling.' n Acerbi described it as the most 

1 0. E. Lencq.vi8fc, De superstitione veterum Eennorum^ Abo, 
1782, p. 16. 

2 J. Abercromby, The Pre- and Proto-historio FinnSt London, 
1898, i. 167, 179. 

sp. Hbgstrom, Besknfmng Gfver de til Sveriges krona 
tydande LappmarkeTf Stockholm, n.d. (1746-47], p. 181 ; G. von 
Duben, Om Lappland och Lappame, Stockholm, 1873, p. 286 ; 
Leem, p, 457. Hogstrom (p. 193) calls these idols saivos. 
Their connexion with the Miuo-cult, or worship of the dead, 
was first established by Gastrin, p. 207 ft. 

4 It should be stated, that women were rigidly excluded from 
this worship. They paid their devotions apart to certain birth- 
goddesses. 

Von Duben, p. 268. 

5 J. Qvigstad and G. Sandberg, Lappisks mmiyr og foTkmagn, 
Ohnstiania, 1887, p. 112. 

7 Von Duben, p. 237. 

8 0. Donner, LiedLer der Lappen^ Helsingfors, 1876, p. 26. 

fl Oastrdn, Nordiska Resor ooh forskmgary Helsingfors, 1852, 

’ 10 Trondhjem MB, ap. 3. A. Friis, Lappish Slythologi eventyi 
og folkesagn, Christiania, 1871, p. 24. 

11 Leem, p. 484. 
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hideous kind of yelling.l In E Lindahl and J. Ohrlmg’s 
Jbeibiaon Lctpponicwn (Stockholm, 1780, p. dQ)juoiJcet is defined 
as ‘ Lapponum more canere, tremulo cautu canere * The words 
of such incantations are nob known/^ Fjellner said that some 
prayeis were presented m a whisper with words not used in 
ordinary speeofa.3 The omission of one word would render the 
chant ineffective, and might cause a shaman’s death- 
(&) Myran . — ^When the help of spirits was sought on import- 
ant occasions, several noaide^ went into a hut set apart for 
the purpose, and there shamanized ‘per to jiioigen et myian,’ 
i e. by incantations mixed with inagio action and especially 
druinming.5 Although the niagio drum w'as adapted by the 
Lapps and others to divination, its original object was to attract 
the attention of the spirits of the dead who lived undei ground 
out of ordinary ear-shot, and who were thereby summoned to 
place themselves inside the dram and help the shaman. 

The hamlame of the Lapp noaideB resembles that of Siberian 
and other shamans, and the best accessible account is that 
translated fxom Mikhailovslui m JAI xxiv 145 f. 8 The juoigen 
which accompanied it was of great importance, and, if the 'on- 
lookers ceased singing during the noaide*s trance, he could 
never come to life again 7 Nevertheless, the mam feature of 
the pBiforraance was coercive action. Prayer was in a very 
rudimentary stage. 

2, Finns of Finland. — It seems certain that the 
Finns ot Finland, like other members of the Finno- 
Ugrian family, anciently used shamanistic methods 
of coercing spirits similar to those of the Lapps. 
But they soon left the Lapps far behind, partly 
because they came under Christian influences some 
centuries earlier, but chiefly because their higher 
intelligence led them even before that time to as- 
similate the culture of more advanced neighbours. 
The Finns must have reformed their old religion 
long before the 12th cent., when Christianity was 
introduced to them. There is evidence of this in 
their traditional poetry, known chiefly through 
Lbnnrot’s compilation, the Kcdevala^ (q.v.), which, 
though very largely mcdifeval, is not entirely so, 
and reflects much of the old life of the Finnish 
people, but has little or nothing to say of primitive 
shamanism.^ The heroes of Finnish poetry are 
magicians, but they do not perform any shaman- 
istic actions.^® Their magic is carried out by the 
utterance of word-charms. For instance, the 
rivalry between Finnish and Lapp wizards which 
is expressed in the strife of ^ Vkinamdinen and 
Joukaliainen in Kalevala^ vi., is a contest not in 
kamlanie but m the singing of spells. Divination 
is practised by rhabdomancy or by the sieve. 
The magic drum has been forgotten and is never 
mentioned.^® The rude incantations which accom- 
panied the shaman’s perfoimances have given place 
to those magic songs which are so prominent in 
Finnish poetry. Of the large number of such songs 
published by Ldnnrot in 18S0 under the title Loit- 
mrunoja^^ most seem to be later than the 12th 

1 J. Acerbi, Travels through Sweden^ Finland^ hapland to N. 
Cape^ London, 1802, ii. 811. 

9 Donner, p. 28 : Acerbi (li. 311) quotes a fragment of a wolf- 
charm. 

8 Von Dubea, p. 260. 

^JAI xxiv. [1894] 146; cf. Kalevala, xvi. and xvii., where 
Vainamoinen goes first to Tuonela and then to Vipunen to 
recover three magic words which he has forgotten. 

8 E. J, Jessen, Be Fimiorwru Lapponumque NorwegicoTum 
religione pagana^ Oopenhagen, 1767, p. 60. 

8 See also Leein, pp. 477-479. 

7J. Scheffer, Lappmia^ Frankfort, 1673, p. 139 f. In the 
Journal de la Soct^U Finno-Otcgrienne, viii. [Helsingfors, 1(800] 
121-123, E. N. Setala gives the text ot the MS on which Scheffer’s 
account is based. 

8 Iflt ed. (32 cantos), Helsingfors, 1SS6, 2nd ed. (50 cantos), do. 
1849, Eng. tr. by W, F. Kirby, in ‘Everyman’s Library,' 2 vols., 
London, n.d, 

8 See D. Comparetti, The Traditional Poetry of the FinnSi 
Eng, tr., London, 1898, p. 203 f. (the progress of Finnish research 
has invalidated some of Oomparetti’a work). 

10 Tlieir occasional changes of shape are not necessarily re- 
miniscences of shamanism. 

u KalevalUy xlix. 75-110 ; Kmitehtar% Helsingfors, 1887, ii. 
138, 143 ; Suomen Kansan Mmnama Xtoitmrunoja^ do. 1880, 
p. XU f. 

12 Lencqvist, p. 01 ; Loitmrunoja^ p, viif, 

IS The only allusion to it known to the present writer is in 
I/oiimrunffja, p. 29, where kimkannus^ * hand-drum,’ is used as 
a synonym of the Laplander. Friis’s view (pp. 147, 199) that 
mmpo was a magic dram is quite untenable. 

14 A good deal of this material had been used in the KaUvala^ 
and some had been published by earlier collectors ; s.p., see 


cent., and few can have come from professional 
magicians. They are certainly popular products, 
and presuppose a revolt against the official sham- 
anism which px'evailed generally among Finno- 
Ugrian peoples. 1 As a result of this reformation 
laymen must have taken to themselves the power 
of approaching spirits which had been restricted 
to an initiated class. Personal supplications, and 
word-charms which were always benevolent and 
which were gathered mainly from the common 
stock of European magic, entirely superseded the 
crude mimetic actions and unintelligible incanta- 
tions by which the official wizard tried to enforce 
his will on spiritual powers. Thus the prayers 
and spells of the Finlandexa were not, like the 
Aecadian fomiulte to which Lenormant compared 
them,^ priestly incantations in a secret tongue, 
nor, like the Lapp jiioigen and mymn, mere 
mechanical acts ot sorcery, but they were aids to 
popular religion belonging generally to mediaeval 
and comparatively modern times, when a man had 
learnt to approach the spirit world on his own 
account either with spells or with genuine prayers. 

Lonnrot’s collection comprises, besides general formulie of 
magic, a large number of exorcisms, which are borrowed 
mainly from Sccuidinavia, and include some well-known and 
wide-spread charms, such as the Mersehurger Gebet.3 It also 
contains ‘ origins,’ or ‘ births ’ {synty)f songs which describe 
fantastically, and often in a derisive manner, the genesis of 
animals, diseases, and other things, the aim of the singer being, 
apparently, to demonstrate the feebleness of the object and 
induce it to act as he wishes. The remaining 73 songs are 
called ‘prayers,’ most of them having several variants, some as 
many as 30 They are addressed indiffeiently to old Finnish 
gods and spirits, such as Ukko, Hiisi, Tapio, Ahti, etc., and to 
vaiious objects of Ohristian worship, the most popular of 
whom is the Vagin Mary. She is addressed sometimes by her 
own name, but often by beautiful Finnish epithets such as 
Suvetar, ‘daughter of summer,* Etelatar, ‘daughter of the 
south wind,’ Luonnotar, ‘daughter of creation,’ Kivutar, 
‘daughter of pain.* A large proportion aie hunters’ and 
fishers’ prayers. Most of these seem comparatively modern, 
and so do the agricultural prayers, excepting perhaps those 
relating to a vegetation-spirit known as Sampsa Pellervoinen, 
which were sung at the spring sowmg festivals of ‘ TJkko's Oup ’ 
and ‘Ukko’s Chests,’ vestiges of which have been noted in 
recent years These sowing charms may be read, woven to- 
gether by Lonnrot, in KaUmla, h.^ 

The ‘prayers’ generally bear out Lencqvist’s 
remark that the Finns piay only for material 
I benefits.® Nevertheless, they reveal the kind and 
simple heart of the Finn, his warm love of nature, 
and his peculiar but genuine gift of poetic imagina- 
tion. we may quote a short sailor^s prayer 
Ilodintu tlmahinen, 

*0 bird of Joy, bird of the air, 

Fly whither I command. 

Fly to the infinite East* 

Fly to the chambers of the morning Sun 1 
Puff out your cheeks. 

And blow a favouring gale ; 

That I may have a fair wind. 

And may freely pass 
Over the wide waters. 

Across the far-spread sea. 

Li'PBRATtTRK. — Most of this 18 indicated in the notes ; other 
critical literature is published in Finnish 

Charles J. Billson. 

PRAYER (Greek).— I. Expressions used to 
denote prayer. — The normal expression in Greek 
for ‘prayer’ is for ‘to pray,’ e^x^crdai, with 

H. G. Porthan, De Pomi Fenmca, Abo, 1766-78 ; Lencqvist, op. 
dt. ; O. Ganander, Mlpthologia Fenmca, Abo, 1789 ; and esp. 
D. H. B. von Sohroter, Finnisohe Kunen, Upsala, 1819. 

1 See Abercromby, ii. 46. 

2 F. Lenormant, Chaldean Magic, Eng. tr., London, 1877, ch. 
xvi. f. 

3 Loitsurunoja, p. 76 f. 

4 There are 83 ‘origins’ (including variants), over 60 of which 
may be read in the Kalavala ; see FL vi. [1896] 346. 

5 Of the ‘ Planting of the Barley ’ (Loitsumnoja, p. 296) L. L. 
le Due wrote; ‘Les vieux Finnois prononcent encore aujour- 
d’huj cette invocation en ensemenqant leurs champs ’ (Le KaU* 
mla traduit, Paris, 1879, p. 17, note). Oomparetti (p. 188) iden- 
tified SampsA with the Biblical Samson, but his name has since 
been explained as that of a kind of grass which springs up as 
soon as the snow melts. The songs of Sampsa show influences 
of the Scandinavian cult of Frey. 

8 Lencqvist, p. 64. 1 Loitsurunoja, p, 267. 
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compounds Trpoo-eiJxeo-^at, iireijx^adai. Another word, 
used chiefly by the poets, is Air??, or rather Xtraf, 
with its corresponding verb Xia-ffecrdai. 

In Homer the regular verb of piayer addressed by n^en to the 
gods is evxofxai. Only in one passage (U. ix. 601) does he use 
\i(r<roixat, in this way. On the other hand, Homer has evxv (m 
plur.) only in Od. x. 626 ; AtTTj(in plur.) in Od. xu 34, II. ix 602 

Although, naturally enough, these expressions 
tend to get confused, it seems to the present writer 
that there is a fundamental distinction between 
them. Bux^/aat corresponds very closely to the 
Latin voveo in its double sense of ‘ vow ’ and ^ wish ^ 
and hence is the regular word for a prayer to the 
gods for future blessing. On the other hand, Xtraf 
are not properly prayers for future blessing, but 
are in the nature of prayers for forgiveness, prayers 
of atonement. This is borne out by the use of the 
corresponding Latin verb htare, which is not * to 
pray,’ hut ‘ to propitiate.’ 

Thus, to take first Od. xi. 84 f (the passage occurs in the 
Nekvia) : Odysseus digs a trench into which he pours offerings 
to all the dead He then vows to perform certain sacrifices to 
them on his return to Ithaca. Then the passage proceeds : 
Tou? S' €7rel evxt»^Wt re, eBpea veicpwv, eAAto-ap-iji/, Where 

one may suppose that evxwAai refers to his vows, Airat to his 
entreaties or propitiatoiy praj^er 

Turn now to 11. ix. 496 ff , which Leaf translates thus ‘ Hhere* 
fore, Achilles, rule thy high spirit ; neither beseemeth it thee to 
have a ruthless heart Nay, even the very gods can bend 
(arpeirrol Se re /cat $eol avroi), and theirs withal is loftier majesty 
and honour and might. Their hearts by incense (9ue«<r<rt), and 
reverent vows (ei»X“Ap 9 ayavjja-i) and drink offering (Aoi^p) 
and burnt offering (/cvi'crp) men turn with prayer (Xta-ordtieuoL), 
so oft as any transgresseth and doethj sin. Moreover, Prayers 
of penitence (AtraO are daughters of great Zeus, halting and 
wrinkled and of eyes askance, that have their task withal to go 
in the steps of Sin fArr?). For Sin is strong and fleet of foot, 
wherefore she far outrunneth all Prayers, and goeth before them 
over all the earth making men fall (^kdirrovar’ dvOp^irovs)^ and 
Prayers follow to heal the harm (at 5’ e^a/ceopTat oirtcrcrto). Now 
whosoever reverenceth Zeus's daughters when they draw near, 
him they greatly bless and hear his petitions ; but when one 
denieth them and stiffly refuseth, then depart they and make 
prai er unto Zeus the son of Kronos that Sin may come upon 
such an one, that he may fail and pay the price. Nay, Achilles, 
look thou too that theie attend upon the daughters of Zeus the 
revel ence that bendeth the heart of all men that he right- 
minded. For if Atreides brought thee not gifts and foretold 
thee not more hereafter, but were ever furiously wroth, then I 
were not he that should bid thee cast aside thine anger . . . 
but now he both offereth thee forthwith many gifts, and 
promiseth thee more hereafter, and hath sent heroes to beseech 
thee . . . dishonour not thou their petition.’ 

An examination of Greek literature confirms this 
view of Xiral. 

Hesiod has neither kvraC nor AtVcro/xat, and only one case of 
XtTavevto {Th&og. 469><-'0f the prayer of Ehea to Earth and 
starry Heaven, before the birth of Zeus On the other hand, 
evxat occurs (i&.^419) of prayer to Hecate and (frag. 246) in a 
proverbial line, epya vewv, /JovAal 5e ^jteVwv, ycpdi^rwv. 

Evxo/xat occurs in Theag. 441, Works and Days, 465, 738, and 
frag SI ; «x»xwAt? in Sc. 68. Theognis has neither kiraC nor 
kicrarofiat, but he has evxv (341) and euxo/aai (13, 129, l7l, 1141, 
1161). In the group of early lyuc poets— Archilochus, Simon- 
ides, Mimnermus, Solon, Tyrtsaus — there is no case of either 
AiTtti or AtVcrojaat, while tvxofiai occurs in Simon, frags. 7, 84, 
and Solon, frag. 6. In Pmdar ki<Tcrofia.t, has heeome practically 
the same tlimg as evxofiaL {Pyth i. 71, 01, xii. 1, ivm. lii. 1, 
frag. 90, Pyth. vf. 207), and in Isth. v. (vi.) 46 is combined ivith 
evYat? vtt?* Secirecrtats Atorcrofiat. But Atrai occurs only 
twice * Oi. ii. 88, where Thetis Zyjvot ^rop Atrats errcicre, and got 
Achilles conveyed to the Islands of the Blest, and 01. viii. 8. 
What appears to be an adjectival form occurs twice : 01. vi 78, 
Airal 0v<rCa<. (aaciiflces of propitiation offered to Hermes, no 
doubt in his character of ij!rvxoiro/Ji-w6s— the right use of AivaO and 
Pyth, iv. 217, Atral In-aotSat (propitiatory incantations— again 
the normal use of Atrat). In frag. 21, ktr^v 'Hw, it is, as the 
scholiast saysss evKraiav In Bacnhylides Mcraoixai occurs in 
V. 100, where it is definitely of prayei^ to appease the anger of 
Artemis— a chthonian deity— and in x. 69, where it is used in 
the Homeric sense of an appeal by mortals to mortals. He has 
no example of kiraL 

When we turn to the dramatists, we find that iEschylus has 
KCcrtrojxat once only {Suppl. 748), in an appeal by a mortal to a 
mortal ; Atrat he has in Prom. 1009, Sept. 143, 173, 214, 820, 626, 
620, Pers. 499, Ag. 228, 396, Bum. 862, Supple X78» 378, 621. 
An examination of these passages confirms our general view. 
EvXOfjtttt and eux^t occur in iEschylus very frequently, and are 
his normal expressions for ‘ pray^ and * prayer,’ The usage of 
Sophocles is quite in accordance with our positaon. He has 
evxai in (Bd. Tyr. 239, El. 636, evxi 771, and fvxoymu 

frequently. ACararopou. as a general term for entreaty occurs some 
seven or eight times ; kiraC occurs in Ph. 60, 496, (Ed. Col. 486, 
1016, ISll, 1654, El. 187, Ant. 10C«— all normal uses. In Aristo- 


phanes euxat occurs three times, evxy twice, evxofiai twenty 
times, euxwA^ once ; he has no case of kiral; kCa-ffopat occuis 
m Pax, 382, addressed to Hermes; AtVoftm is coupled with 
evxai in Th. 313 ; in Th. 1040 AtTo/Jtat is definitely * supplicating.’ 

Of prose authors Herodotus has and evxwAii, no case 

appaiently of Attro-ojiiai, but kirai (i. 105)01 propitiatory piayer. 
Thucydides has no example of AtVeroMat or kirai, nor do the 
words occur in any of the orators 

E^rxalj then, is the normal Greek word for prayer ; 
Xirai are in the nature of penitential or propitiatory 
prayer ; Trpoo’e^xofAai is normally ‘ thanksgiving ’ 
{e.g., Aiistoph. Flut. 841, 958, Fan. 891, Fax, 560), 
though also used {e.g., Plato, Crit. 106 A) as prac- 
tically equivalent to e^xo^cti. 

Other expressions for ‘prayer’ and ‘pray’ are 
(dpd) and apdop.ai. 

Tiiere la no clear distinction in Homer between dpdofxox (oc- 
cuiring some 39 times) and evxo/iat, with which, indeed, it is 
frequently expressly equated, as, e.g., II. v. 114, 121, x. 296 f. ; 
and the same is true of dpi^ (occurring six times)— « g., II xv, 
377, evxdg-evQi; followed by dpdwv (378) The fact is that 
‘ prayer ' and * curse ’ are essentially undifferentiated. Thus it 
haj-jpens that Althsea’s pray er (II. ix. 665 ff ) is a prayer for 
death to her son Meleager, and is therefore a ‘cuise,’ justas it 
happens that dpijaer’ 'EptvSs (Od. ii. 136) is a summoning of 
the Ermyea to exact vengeance and so amounts to a curse. The 
notion that it could mean * curse the Erinyes ' is utterly wiong, 
being consonant neither with the Homeric use of apdopai nor 
with Greek syntax. It is noticeable that Homer has apijr^p^ 
*pnest ’ (II 1. 11, 94, v. 78) In Hesiod apaoptat does not occur 
and apat in the one example of it (Worfcs and Bays, 726)= 
‘ prayers.’ Pindar has dpaC once only (never apdo/xav) m Isth. v. 
(vi ) 43, wheie it =* prayers ' But in the dramatists ‘ curse’ is 
the normal, or even the invariable, sense of dpd (apat)— 
iEsch. Sept. 70, 696, 833, 894, 954, Eum. 417, Oh. 406, 693 ; 
Sophocles, (Ed. Tyr. 295, 744, 820, (Ed. Col. 152, 956, 1877, 
1386, Ant 423, etc. So apiofxai is ‘ curse' in Alsch. Prom. 912, 
Sept. 633 (the only examples); Soph. (Ed, Tyr. 261, 1291, etc, 
Yet Sophocles has the verb in the sense of ’prg-y ' three times 
(Ay, 604, (Ed. Col. 1447, Tr. 48). In later Greek the sense of 
‘ curse ’ prevails completely. 

2. Attitude in prayer. — The most striking char- 
acteristic of the Greek attitude in prayer is directness 
of addi'ess. The worshipper endeavours to be, so 
far as possible, literally in touch with liis god. 

Thus, in Pmdar, 01. vi. 68, when lamus prayed to Poseidon, 

‘ he went down into the midst of Alpheus [Poseidon being a 
river-god as well as a sea-god] and called on wide-ruling Posei- 
don his grandsire . . , and he stood beneath the heavens, and 
it was night.’ So, in 01. i. 71, Pelops ‘ came and stood on the 
margin of the grey sea, alone in the darkness of the night and 
called on the deep-voiced Lordof the Trident.’ So, too, m Horn. 
11. i. 348-361, ‘ Achilles wept and sat down apart ... on the 
beach of the grey sea, gaising over the boundless deep ; he 
stretched forth his hands and prayed instantly to his dear 
mother,’ i e. to Thetis, a sea-deity. 

Typically, when Zeus or any other of the Olym- 
pians vras invoked, the worshipper turned his race 
to the heavens (e.g., Horn. XI. iii. 364 f. : ‘ Thereat 
Atreides groaned, looking up to the wide heaven : 
“Father Zeus,”’ etc.), the hands uplifted palms 
upwards (xe7pes iTrrLai [Philostr.^ Imag. 341 ; Plu- 
tarch, Compar. Fkilopoem. et Tit, 2 :* rod Tfrou r&s 
Xeepas eh rlv o^pavbv iiirrlas dmrelvovros, icrrlaros xal 
TTpocreuxop^yov] ; cf . the manus stipince of the Boman 
prayer [Ver^. Mn, lii. 176, Ovid, Met. viii. 681 ; 
Hor. Carm. iii. 23, 1]). Of the veiled head (ca^ut 
velatum) of the Roman worshipper (Yerg. iii. 
545; Cic. de Nat. Bear. ii. 3. 10, etc.) there is no 
trace in Greek, nor of the turning to the right 
(east) so typical of Roman prayer (Pliny, MN' xi. 
45, 251 ; Pint. Marcell. 6 ; Plant. Cure. i. 69 ; Val. 
Place, viii. 246 ; Sueton, Vitell. 2 ; Stafc. Thek vi. 
215; Livy, v. 21). Prostration was regarded as 
Oriental and un-Greek, Normally the Greek 

rayed standing upright. Yet a fragment of a 

as-relief from the Asklepieion shows Asklepios 
standing upright and a woman on her knees before 
him, touching his IpAnov with her right hand 
(B^(?xxix. [1916] 131, p. 78). 

If a sea-deity were invoked, the worshipper 
stretched his hands towards the sea {Horn. It i. 
351), though Polyphemus, praying to Poseidon 
{Od. ix. 527), raises Ms hands to the starry heaven. 
In prayer to river nymphs the worsliipper fixed 
his eyes on the water (Hesiod, Works and Da'gs, 
7371). AchiUes in Troad, addressing his home 
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river Spercheios, looks over the sea {II. xxiii. 143 f,)* 
In prayer to a clithonian deity the hands were held 
downwards or placed on the ground : 

* Dome now swear to me by the inviolable water of Styx, and 
with one of thy hands grasp the fertile eaith, and with the 
other the shining sea, that all may he witnesses to ns, even all 
the gods below that are with Kronos,' etc. (Horn. II. xiv. 271 ff.; 
c£. Bacchyl. v. i2, vii 41). 

Sometimes^ to reinforce his prayer to a chthonian 
deity, the worshipper would beat the ground with 
his hands : 

Althsea, ‘grieved for her brethren’s death, prayed instantly 
to the gods, and with her hands she beat upon the fertile earth, 
calling On Hades and dread Persephone, while she knelt upon 
her knees and made her bosom wet with tears, to bring her 
son (Meleager) to death ; and Brinnys that walketh in darkness, 
whose heart knoweth not compassion, heard her from Ereboa ’ 
^Hom. XI. IX. 666 jEf.). ‘Straightway the ox-eyed lady Hera 
prayed, stnldng the earth with the flat of her hand, and spake 
saying, “ Hearken to me now, O Earth and the wide Heavens 
above, and ye gods called Titans, dwelling beneath earth in 
great Tartaros”* (Horn. Eymn. ApoU. 332 f.). ‘So spake she 
and lashed the earth with her stout hand ; and earth, giver of 
livelihood, 'was sliired, and Hera, beholding it, was glad at 
heart, for she deemed that her prayer would be fulfilled’ (i6. 
S40ff.); at. Pans, viii 16.3: ‘I know too that on the most 
important affairs most of thePheneatians swear by thePetroma. 
There is a lound cover on it, which contains a mask of Demeter 
Oidaria ; this mask the priest puts on hia face at the greater 
mysteries, and smites the Underground Polks with rods—I 
imagine, in conformity with some legend.’ On Theocritus, vii. 
106, ‘And if, dear Pan, thou dost those things, may the 
Arcadian boys not smite thee on sides and shoulders with 
squills, when there is little meat,’ the schoi remarks: MoUvaros 
’Ap/caSi/oji' etvat ev ^ ot iratSe? tov Tlava cr«tAXatff 
/jaAAoup-i* yti/erat 3e tovto oravol yopvyel AfiffTbp lepetop ^vcrwcrt 
leal /aij iKaubv fj rotr icrdtova-i. Similarly, m Colluthus, Rape of 
Eeleriy 46 ff., Strife, who had not been invited to the marriage 
of Peleus and Thetis, * rose often from her stony seat and again 
sat down : and with her hand she smote the broad bosom of 
earth and heeded not the rock. She would fam have burst the 
bars of the darksome hollows and roused the Titans from their 
pits beneath the earth and laid waste the heavens, the seat of 
2eus who rules on high.’ 

3 . The utterance of prayer. — Normally prayer 
was not merely thought, but uttered aloud. The 
same was the case among the Jews, as is well 
illustrated by the prayer of Hannah (1 S . 

‘ And it came to pass, as she continued praying before the Lord, 
that Ell marked her mouth. How Hannah, she spake in her 
heart ; LiSlX, ikdket, iv rp Kap$C<^ avr^s) ; only her 

lips moved, but her voice was not heard ; therefore Eh thought 
she bad been drunken.’ 

It would be easy to illustrate this practice from 
all periods of Greek literatuie : 

Horn. II. i. 450, ui. 276 : fteyaX’ e^xero, * prayed loudly ’ ; so 
piSya e^aTo in Od. xvii. 239. Prayer is overheard {XL xix. 265 f-, 
Od. xvii 248 ; Xen. Spmpos. iv, 66 : ml frpcpijv eyco <rov ij/covov 
d)XOft«vov Typos’ Towy Beovs), 

The loudness of the voice increased with the fervour 
of the prayer. It may rise to a / 3 m}, or loud cry : 

eyib 6^ eirifitberofiai alev iovras (Hom. Od. i. 878, ii. 143), 
precisely as, in a moment of great peril, Nestor 8<ia<re traiSa 
F6v (Pmd. Pyth. vi. 86). 

Similarly, among the Komans, the mother prays 
more loudly for beauty in the case of her daughters 
than in the case of her boys, according to Juvenal, 
X. 2891 : 

* Formam optat modico pueris, maiore puellia I 

Murmure, cum Veneris fanum videt anxia mater,* 

When prayer is not uttered or is uttered in alow 
voice, the motive is generally expressed or implied. 
And the motives are several. 

{a) In Hom. Jl vii. 194 ff., the motive is ap- 
parently the fear that the knowledge of the prayer 
might enable the enemy to counteract it by some 
more potent spell ; it might in fact * give useful 
information to the enemy.’ 

Ajax is about to fight with Hector in single combat, and he 
asks the Greeks, while he is putting on his armour, to pray to 
Zeua ‘ m silence by yourselves that the Trojans may not know, 
or even openly, since we fear no one * Jra 

TpweV ye Tru^wrrM, j yp Kca wet ov rtm SeiStuev epims). 

(4) External circumstances might make a spoken 
juayer impossible. 

Thus Odysseus, swimming for hia life, ‘ prayed in his heart* 
(ev^aTQ ftv tcarB. 0vp6v) (Od. V. 444) ; and this may be the motive 
of XL xxiii. 769, whore Odysseus in the crisis of the footrace 
*prayed to grey-eyed Athene in his heart.* 


(c) Again, the motive might be a natural desire 
for privacy — a desire, as we say, to be alone with 
God. 

Thus, m Od. xii. 333 ff , Odysseus says: ‘Then I went away 
through the island that I might pray to the gods, if haply some 
one should show me the way to go. And when on my way 
through the island I had avoided my comrades, I washed my 
hands where was a shelter from the wind, and prayed to all the 
gods who keep Olympos.’ So Find 01. i. 71 f.: Pelo^s ‘went 
nigh unto the gray sea alone in the darkness’ (oIos ev pp(f>va) to 
pray to Poseidon. So * going apart’ (aTrdpevOe kuov) is said of 
one who prays (11 i. 35, Od. ii. 260). 

(d) The motive is obvious which makes Orestes 
pray silently or rather in a low voice in presence of 
Aigisthos : 

SecTTroTps 5’ ephs 

rdvapri^ ytywierKMP K6yovs (Eur. Rl. 808 f.). 

(e) Another motive is modesty. This is especi- 
ally the case with the prayer of the lover. 

Thug Pmd Pyth. ix. 97 ff,, of the successful athlete : ‘Full 
many times at the yearly festival of Pallas the maidens have 
seen thee victorious and mutely prayed each for herself that 
such an one as thou, 0 Telesikrates, might be her beloved 
husband or her son* (d.<l}<avoC 0’ wj iKacrra ^C^rarop irap^evwcat 
woertv ^ vtbp evxoPr\ & TcXccrt/cpotres, ippep). 

The opposite of ja^ya (pd^yye<xdai is 'ipL0vpi^av, 
‘ whisper,^ and doubtless this explains the cult-title 
orA4>po8lT'r) \l/l6vpos, to whom prayers were whispered 
(of. Tibull II. i. 83 ; Catull. Ixiv. 104b 

(/) A leading motive is that the prayer is a 
shameful prayer. 

Pythagoras (Olem. Alex. Strom, iv. 26, § 173) enjoined psrd 
6 o)vt}^ evxscrBat, Seneca, Rp. x, 6, quotes from Athenodorus : 
^ Know that you are free from all desires when you reach a 
stage where you ask nothing from God except what you can ask 
openly,’ and he goes on to say that ‘ men now whisper the most 
shameful prayeis to the gods ; if any one hearkens, they become 
silent, and they tell to God what they do not want man to 
hear ’ ; cf. Hor. Rp. i. 16, 69 f. ; Pers. li. 3-75 ; Mayor, on Juv. x, 
289 f. Of. the ‘ loud voice * of the Prayer Book. 

(y) The prayers or incantations of the magician 
are naturally spoken in a low voice. 

So in the OT Is 819 : * Seek unto them that have familiar 
spirits and unto the wizards, that chirp and that mutter ’ (LXX 
fijnjo'wre tovs eyyaarTptp.v0oi>s . . . ot KoiA,tas ^<apovcriv). 

4 , The relation of the suppliant to his god. — In 
the earliest times the suppliant compelled his god 
to do his will — traces of which may be found in 
the heating of the ground and the flagellation 
of Pan mentioned above, and the smiting of the 
fiirox^c5vtot in Pans. loc. cit. 

The next stage is one of bargain, which is the 
typical form of prayer in Homer. This bargain- 
tiieory of prayer may assume diflexent forms. 

(a) If ever t did that for thee, so do thou this for 


Thus Horn, Jl. i. 36 ff. of the priest Ohryses : ‘Then went that 
old man apart and prayed aloud to King Apollo, whom Leto of 
the fair looks bare : “ Hear me, lord of the silver bow, that 
standest about Ohryse and holy Killa, and ruleat Tenedos by 
thy might, 0 Smintheus ! if ever I built a temple pleasant in thine 
eyes, or if I ever burnt to thee fat flesh of the thighs of bulla or 
of goats, fulfil thou this my desire,”* So Od. iv. 763 ff,, II. xv. 
872 ff. 

( 6 ) If thou do this for me, I will do that for thee. 

A typical example is Hom. Od iii. 880 ff., where Nestor prays 
to Athene : ‘ Be gracious, O queen, and give me fair fame— fox 
myself and my children and gracious wife ; and I in turn will 
sacrifice to thee a heifer,* etc. ; cf. XI. vi. 116. 


One form of this is the explicit assertion that it is 
for the advantage of the gods to protect their 
worshippers. 

Thus Theognis, 773 ff. : *0 Lord Phmbus, thyself didst build 
the High City, doing a favour to Alcathous eon of Pelops ; thy- 
self keep from this city the froward host of the Medes, that 
with joy the people may send thee glorious hecatombs when 
spring comes round, rejoicing m cithara and delectable mirth, 
in peaan choir and song around thy altar.* Similarly and still 
more frankly, .(Bschylus, in Sept. 76 f., makes Eteocles pray to 
the gods to save Thebes : ‘Be our refuge. And I think I speak 
for our common interest ; for a prosperous city honours the 
gods.* 

(c) The third type is that which J. Adam (The 
Beligious Teachers of Greece, Edinburgh, 1908, 
46) has compared to our 


‘ God of our fathers, be the God 
Of their succeeding race,’ 

i»e,, even as thou didst of old, so do also now. 
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Tlius Hom. II. 1 460ff. : ‘Then Chryses lifted up his hands 
and prayed aloud for them : “Hearken to me, god of the silver 
bow, . . . even as erst thou didst hear my prayer and didst me 
honour and greatly afBictedst the people of the Danaana, even 
BO now fulfil me this my desire.”' Of. II. i. 463fif., v. llSff., x. 
278 fp. ; Pmd, Isth. vi. 42 f. In IL x. 284 ff. this type is combined 
with type (&). 

{d) There is the type in which man makes no 
bargain, the normal type from the 6th cent. B.C. — 
e.ff., Find. 01. xiy. 5, Fytk. v. 124 ; ^sch. Ag. 946 f . ; 
Soph. CEd. Tyr, 187 f. ; Demostk de Cor. i., and 
'passim. 

It is to be noted that the personal piety of the 
worshipper — €^<r4^€ta — was considered by the Greeks 
to make his prayer more likely to he answered. 

Thus Hom. II, i. 218 : 05 re $6ot^ erriTret^qrat, fidKa. r* eicMrov 
auTov, ‘if a man obeys the gods, they surely hearken to faun,’ 
and Find. 01. viii. 8 : averat Se wpos evo-e^ta? avSpwv 

MraU, ‘ fulfilment is granted to the prayers of men for the sake 
Of their piety.’ Of. Xen. Mem. i.B.S; Eur frag. 946. Contrast 
the case of the v^icked man ; ‘No god hears his prayers ’ (.^sch. 
Agf. 387 ; of. Hor. Carm. xn. xxiii. 17 ; Pers. Sat. li. 73). 

5. The ritual of prayer. — The simplest form of 
prayer is little more than an ejaculation, and is 
typically expressed in Greek by the name of the 
god in the vocative case, followed by an infinitive 
(dependent on some word for ‘give’ or ‘giant’ 
understood) expressing the request. 

Thus Hom. IL vii. 176 ff. : ‘So he spake and each marked his 
lot, and they cast them into the helmet of Agamemnon, son of 
Atreus ; and the people prayed and lifted up their hands to the 

ods ; and thus would one say as he looked unto the wide 

eaven ; 

Zev avct rj Aiavra AaX^tv, Tw5eos vitjv, 
avrbv ^aaiK-^a TroXvxpvaroto MvK’^vrjs I* 

Of. Herod, v. 106, where Darius, hearing that Sardis had been 
burnt by the Athenians, * called for a bow, and, having received 
one, he put an arrow into it and shot it into the air, with these 
words : & Zev, cAcyevecrdat jui.ot 'AOijvacovs ricracrOat.* 

A still shorter form of the ejaculatory prayer is 
the use of the vocative alone — e.g.i'ATrdXKm airo- 
rphiraie (Aristoph. Av. 61, etc.) ; Elerondas, vii. 74: 
'E/)(U.i5 re Kcpd^ojy Kal tri/, KepdlTf Jl6L$oci cf. such ex- 
pressions as ‘ Hercle,’ ‘ mehercule,’ ‘ medius fidius,’ 
IB Latin. The ejaculatory prayer is commended 
by Marcus Aurelius, v. 7. 

The more elaborate ritual will be best explained 1 
by definite examples. 

(а) The account of the Argonauts starting on 
their voyage in quest of the Golden Fleece ; 

‘Now when that goodly crew were come to lolkos, Jason 
mustered them with thanks to each, and the seer Mopaos 
prophesied by omens and by sacred lots, and ivith good will 
i^ed the host on board And when they had hung the anchors 
over the prow, then their chief, taking in his hands a golden 
goblet, stood upon the stern and called on Zeus whose spear is 
the lightning, and on the tides of waves and winds and the 
nights, and the paths of the sea, to speed them quickly over, 
and for kindly dajs and the friendly foitune of leturn. And 
from the clouds a favourable voice of thunder pealed m answer ; 
and there came bright lightning flashes bursting through. 

Then the heroes took heart in obedience to the heavenly 
signs ; and the seer bade them strike into the water with their 
oars, while he spake to them of happy hopes ; and in their rapid 
hands the rowing sped untiringly’ (Find, Pi/th. iv. 18817.). 

(б) Compare with this the famous passage in 
which Thucydides tells of the start of the Athenian 
expedition to Sicily in 415 B.C. : 

‘Now when the ships were manned and everything with 
which they were to put to sea was on board, the signal for 
silence was given by the trumpet and they made the customary 
prayers before putting to sea, not ship by sliip but all together, 
led by a herald (idjpvS) throughout ail the army, marines and 
generals alike making libation with cups (^Kirw/xara) of gold and 
silver. And in their prayers joined also the general crowd on 
shore, not only Athenians but any other friendly person who 
was present And when they had sung the piean and finished 
their libations (v<tt<ovtcrapres Se ml r«Aea>{ravres raff <nrov5aff) 
they put to sea ’ (vi. 32). 

{c) Or, again, take what is really a Greek view, 
though it refers to a Garthaginian — the story of 
the conduct of HamUkar during the battle of 
Himera : 

‘The following story is related by the Carthaginians - with 
great probability, that whilst the barbarians were engaged with 
Creeks of Sicily in that battle, which began early in the morning 
and lasted to the twilight of the eveaoing, Arailkar, continuing 
in the camp, sacrificed enrire upon a large pile : and 


when he saw his army flying, as he happened to be pouring 
libations on the victims, he threw himself into the flames, and 
thus, being burnt up, disappeared ’ (Herod, vu 167). 

[d] Precisely the same ritual meets us in the 
account given by Herodotus vii. 54 of the prayer 
of Xerxes as he was about to cross the Hellespont 
for the invasion of Greece : 

‘The rest of the day was spent in disposing all things in order 
to their passage ; and on the next day they waited for the sun, 
as they wished to see it rising, and in the meantime burnt all 
sorts of perfumes upon the bridges, and strewed the way with 
mjitle branches. When the sun was iisen, Xerxes, pouring a 
hhation into the sea out of a golden cup (o-TrevScdv ck 
^idXyjs 65 T7}v flaAao-crav), addressed a prayer to the sun, that he 
might not meet with any impediment so great as to prevent him 
from subduing Europe.’ Then follows a less Greek incident . 
‘After which he threw the cup into the Hellespont with a bowl 
of gold and a Peisian scimitar. But I cannot determine 
whether he wished by throwing them into the sea to consecrate 
these things to the sun, or whether he repented of having 
scourged the Hellespont (vii. 85), and as a compensation made 
that gift to it.’ 

Tne normal ritual of prayer is; (1) the hands 
are washed (if this were omitted, libation and 
prayer are vain [Hes. IVor/cs and Bays^ 724 ff., 
740 f.; Hom. 11. vi, 266 ff.]); (2) prayer is made ^ 
(3) after the prayer comes the saciifice ; (4) last of 
all conies the pouiing of libations. 

Thus Horn. II. i, 447 fl. : ‘ They set in order for the god the holy 
hecatomb about his well-builded altar ; next washed they their 
hands (xcppi^avTo) and took up the barley corns (ovAoxvrat). 
Then Chryses lifted up his hands and prayed- . . . Now when 
they had prayed and sprinkled the barley corns, first they 
drew back the victims’ heads and slaughtered them and flayed 
them, and cut slices from, the thighs and wrapped them in 
fat, making a double fold, and laid raw coUops theieon, and the 
old man burnt them on cleft wood and made libation over them 
of gleaming wine.’ Next they feasted, and then, ‘ when they 
had put from them the desire of meat and drink, the young 
men crowned the bowls with wme, and gave each man his 
portion after the drink-ofiering had been poured into the cups. 
So all day long they worshipped the god with music, singing 
the beautiful psean, the sons of the Acheeans making music 
to the Archer-god ; and hia heart was glad to hear.’ 

6 . Mode of addressing the deity It 

was a matter of importance that the deity invoked 
should be addressed by his right cult-titles. 

Thus Achilles (IL xvi. 238 f.) at Troy invokes Zeus as Zev civa, 

AwSoiPcuef HeXaaytKe, r7}k6Qi paioiVs A<j}StoPf}^ Svcrxsi‘pdpov. 

Apollo is invoked by Chryses in IL I 37 fi. as dpyvporo^os: and 
Xp.«/5eJs, Especially noteworthy is iEaohylus, Ag. 160 ff., where 
we find the curious expression ‘ Zeus whoever be be, if it please 
him so to be called, by that title I address him,’ on which the 
commentators refer to Plato, CratpL 400 Dfi ‘One excellent 
principle which, as sensible men, we should follow ; that with 
regard to the gods we know nothing, either with regard to 
themselves or the names by which they call themselves ; for it 
IS evident that they call themselves by their true names. The 
second best principle of correctness is, as it is customary in our 
prayers to pray, that we ourselves call them by the names and 
titles, whatever they may he, by which they like to be named 
(otTiveff T6 jcal oirddev x^tpovcriv ovop-a^dpevot), since we know no 
more ; for that appears to me a right custom.’ The phrase Zeiis 
oo-Tts ear ip (of. Eur. Troad. 885, Here. Fur. 12C3, frag. 483 
IMelanippe]) carues out this principle (imitated Hor. Sat. ii. vi. 
20 ; Milton, Par. LosL 1-7). In the same way Oallim. 
Hymn to Zeits^i: ‘ How now shall we sing of thee ? as Dikfcaios 
or L\kaios?’, Hymn to Apollo, 69ff. ; ‘0 Apollo, many call thee 
Boedromios and many call thee Klarios, . . . but I call thee 
Karnoios * ; cf. ib. 47 ; 4>otj3ov Kal flopiop, and Pmd Pyth, ix. 66 : 
‘ Agreus and Nomios and by some called Aristaios ’ ; cf. Eur, 
frag. 761. Ilf. 

7, To whom prayer is addressed.— The general 
phrase for offering prayer is * pray to the gods ’ 
{deoLs £b)(e(fdat, balpocav dp’^aacrBai [Horn.]), but the 
particular deity addressed varies with the situa- 
tion : the poet prays to Apollo or the Muses, the 
hunter to Artemis, the farmer to Demeter, and so 
on. Not an unusual thing is to pray to Zeus and 
the particular god more especially concerned ; e.y., 
Hesiod {Works and Days^ 463) bids the farmer 
pray to Zeus and Demeter. Again, ^ a god may be 
invoked under a special cult-title in reference to 

! the particular boon desired — e.g.^ Zeb^^’Ofi^pios fox 
rain, Zei>s Ob pm for a favourable wind, and so on ; 
hence the point of the amusing prayer of the 
Achamian farmer as he holds up his tattered 
garment to the light : 

S Zeu Atiiera. ical Kar«iirra TravraxV 

evcrKevdcracr0a£ /t’ otov ddXttatara 

(^istoph. Acham. 436 f.) — an excellent example of the 
StoBsgeoet. 
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Particularly interesting is the case of prayers 
made by special classes of people to minor deities 
or semi-divinities, in whom they have a, so to say, 
‘supeistitious’ faith. Thus, the sailor prays 
not merely to Poseidon but to the * Samothracian 
gods/ the Cabeiri or the Dioscuri (Callim. Ep, 
47 ; Died. iv. 43 ; Theoplirast. Ghar, !^xvii. [xxv.]). 

8 . The dead and the chthonian gods. — Prayers 
to the dead and the chthonian gods have certain 
special characters in common, which cannot be 
discussed here. The avdKXriat^^ or solemn evocation 
of the dead, is illustrated by ^schylus’s Fersm and 
Ohoephorce, The chthonian gods are especially 
powers of vengeance. 

In Horn. IL ui. 278 f., they are specially appealed to as 
punishers of perjury : 

/cat ot virepepBe Kafxovra^ 
a.v9pu)Trovi rtrvcrSov, orts k* eiriopKov ojxocrcrQ 
(the dual indicating' especially, in all seeming^, Zet? Ka.TaxB6vi.09 
and Persephone). It is to their ministers, the Erinyea, that 
Penelope will appeal for vengeance (Od. u 135) It is to them 
that people ‘devote' enemies by a solemn devotio (Kara^ecr/xo?). 
It need only be said here that the ritual of the 
curse is so far at least like the piayer that it 
apparently requires to he spoken (even the icard- 
deirpos was in all prohahilit^c inscribed to the 
accompaniment of a recital of its contents). 

Thus in iEach. Ag. 226 ff. the lips of Iphigeneia are gagged 
to prevent her uttering a curse. Similarly, m the Choephorc^ 
(83 f.) Electra does not know what words to utter as she makes 
an offering at her father’s tomb, hut she feels that she can 
hardlj^ do it without some prayer spoken ; to do so would be 
just like throwing out refuse : 

t) erZy werTrep o^v arTtoXero 

irofn^p, Td5’ e^x^oiicra, yarrorov X'^criv, 
crreijjw, KaOdpixad’ <3? rt? iKir4p.^a9 irdKiv 
SiKovcra daTp6if)Oicrtv 6p.p.a<nv (88 ff.). 

9 . The occasions of prayer. — No business of 
importance was begun without prayer; indeed, 
the pious man begins no business of any sort with- 
out first praying : 

Socr, ‘ It would be your business, it seems, to speak next, after 
duly invoking the gods ’ (KoXetravra Kara vojxor 06ow). Tvm>, * All 
men, Socrates, who have even a little portion of right feeling, on 
starting upon any business, small or great, always call on God, 
And we who are about to discuss the nature of the Universe — 
how it was created or exists uncreate— -if we are not completely 
out of our wits, must certainly call upon gods and goddesses 
and pray that our words may be acceptable to them and con- 
sistent with ourselves ’ (Plato, Tim. 27 0 ; cf. Xen. (Eo. v. 19 f.). 
Prayer 'was made on all solemn occasions, at the 
opening of the ecclesia or the law-courts, on the 
new moon (Demosbh. Aristop. 99), etc. ; at sunrise 
and sunset (Hesiod, Works and Days, 3381). 

For prayer at sunrise cf. Plato, Symp. 220 P, where Socrates, 
having stood m a trance from one morning to the next, prayed 
to the rising sun and went home (ettrr^Ket p-exP*- lyivvro Kal 
•IjXtos d.vi<FX^v’ cTTetTet wxeT* amviv ?rpo<r€v^dp,€vos t<3 

10 . The content of prayer. — It would not be 
true to say that the Greek prayer was never a 
prayer of thanksgiving. This conception is more 
a question of language than anything else, and 
irpoore&x^ea-dai gives more nearly what we generally 
include in ‘prayer’ than eiix^(rdat. But it is 
undoubtedly true that prayer in general, as we 
find it in the Greek authors, is essentially a peti- 
tion for blessings of a utilitarian kind — health and 
wealth, children, success in business and in battle. 
The special circumstances of the case make it 
absurd to quote Simonides, frag. xxii. 17 fl'., as an 
example of the prayer of a contrite heart. 

The refinements of the philosophers perhaps 
hardly concern us here.^ Socrates emphasizes the 
efficacy of the prayers (and the curses) of parents 
in Plato, Leffg- 931 C. 

He himself ‘ prayed to the gods simply that they would give 
him good things, behe'vmg that the gods kno'w best what sort 
of things are good. As for those who piayed for gold or silver 
or a tjiaimj or such like, he believed that was just as if they 
prayed for gambling or battle or any thing else the issue of 
which is uncertain ' (Xen. Mem. i. 3. 2). 

1 See Max. Tyr. xi. 8 (prayer a ofuKia koX Bcdkeicros irpJ>s toDs 
Oeovf irepl r&v TrapovTcov^ not an twv ov irapdvrtov}^ 

iiarc. Aurel. iv. 23, ix. 40 ; Philostr. ApoU. Tycm. iv. 40 (^5® 
evxopaii it Soifird pot bipsthdpeva) ; Sen. £!p. x. 6, xh. 1. 


Not altogether unlike is Pindar’s 
‘ Some pray for gold and some for limitless land : but mine 
be it with the favour of my townsmen to hide my limbs m 
earth, piaising what is worthy of piaise and sowing rebuke on 
sinners ’ (Nem. vni. 36 ff.). 

In Plato, Alcib. ii. 143 A, Socrates is made to say: 

‘He seems to have been a wise poet, Alcibiades, who, seeing, 
as I believe, his friends, who were foolish men, praying for and 
doing things which it was not good for them to do, offered a 
prayer m behalf of them all to this effect : “ King Zeus, tvhat 
things aie good, give us even without asking; but what is evil, 
keep away from us even if we ask them ”* 

His prayer in Plato, Fhcedr. 279 B, 

‘0 dear Pan and other gods who are here, grant me to 
become beautiful within (koAcu yeveaSai ravSoBev), and grant 
that whatever outward possessions I have may be friendly to 
that which is within. Let me count the wise man a wealthy 
man. As for gold, give me just so much as none but the 
prudent man could bear or carrj’-,’ 

is very close in spirit to the prayer of Pindar just 
referred to which commences : 

‘ 0 father Zeus I never may such a character be mine, but let 
me cleave to simple [i.e. honest, true] paths of life, that when 
I die I may leave to my children no evil name.' 

Liter A.TUBB. — In addition to general works on Greek religion, 
see L. R Farnell, The Evolution of Religion^ London, 1905 ; 
C. Ausfeld, De Grcecorum precatinnihus qumstiones (Fleckeisen, 
Jahrhucher, Suppl, xxviii.), Leipzig, 1903 ; C. Ziegler, De 
precationum apud Gtcbcos forrms queestiones selectee, Breslau 
Dissert , 1906 ; E. von Lasaulx, Der Fluoh bei den Griechen 
und Romem, Wurzburg, 1843 ; S. Sudhaus, ‘ Lautes und leises 
Beten,’ ARW ix. [1906] 186 ft . ; L. Radermacher, ‘ Schelten und 
Fluchen,’ AR W xi. [1908] 11 ff. A. W. MaIR. 

PRAYER (Iranian). — Zoroastrianism being 
essentially a religion of ritual observance and of 
ractical morality, Zoroastrian prayer is bound to 
e ditierent from that of religions of a more cultual 
or devotional type. What "we call * prayers ’ in the 
Avesta are either mere invocations of gods and 
celestial powers — a recitation of names in a list of 
deities, such as often occurs in the Yasna — or con- 
fessions of a more theoretic or dogmatic character, 
as the Ahuna Vairya, the Ashem vohu, and other 
formulas. W e also find — esjDecially in the Gdthas — 
personal petitions, more for instruction and mental 
enlightenment, however, than for help or direct 
salvation. A system of mayers for the dead is 
included in the ritual. Bequests for material 
gifts are far less important in the Avesta than, e.g., 
in the Vedie ritual. 

I. Ritual invocation, — The usual form in the 
Yasna is the following, repeated continually : 

* I announce and I (will) complete (my offering) to Ahura 
Mazda, the Creator, the radiant and glorious, the greatest and 
the best . . . the most firm, the wisest. ... I announce and 
complete to Vohu Man6, Asha Vahista, Khshafchra-Vairiya, 
Spenta Zrmaiti . . . etc. ... Yea, all ye lords, the greatest 
ones, holy lords of the ritual order, if I have offended you by 
thought, or word, or deed, wiiether with my will, or without 
intending error, I praise you (now the more) for this ' (Fs. i. 1--22), 
Another form (as in Ys. xvii. 11 ff.) is : 

‘ We worship thee, the Fire, 0 Ahura Mazda's son I . . . We 
worship the good and best waters Mazda-made, . . , We worship 
the Mathra-spepta . . . We wonship the good and pious prayer 
for blessings . . . and all the greatest chieftains, lords of the 
ritual order.* 

Most of the verbs used in these texts are of the 
ritualistic type ; nwaedhay&mi, hafUedrayemi, ‘ I 
announce and complete,’ yazamaidlz, ‘ we worship’ 
(in the sense of performing devotional acts). The 
verb stuye, * I praise,’ in i. 22, means oral praise, as 
known from the Sanskrit * hymn’ ; all these 
terms convey the idea of glorifying the deities and 
the religion. 

Sometimes, as in xviii. 4, the worshipper may 
ask for the blessings of religion : 

‘ Grant me, Thou maker of the plants and waters, Immor- 
tality, Mazda I ' ; 

but ordinarily he expects to possess these preroga- 
tives as a ‘ righteous ’ man {i.s. a Zoroastrian) and 
offers Mazda his praise in return for salvation ; 

*Aa to those, Immortality, the Righteous Order, and the 
Kingdom of Welfare, which Thou, O Mazda I hast given through 
(holy) deeds, words, and the sacMce . . . gifts [shall] be offered 
(by us) in return to Thee, 0 Ahura I ' (Fsr. xxxiv. 1) ; 
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and now he begs Mazda to continue to uphold this 
order of salvation and to keep his followers in the 
truth • 

‘ We pray for Thy Fire, O Ahura I strong through Eighteous> 
ness, most swift, tnaost] powerful, to the house with joy receiving 
it, m many wonderful ways our help, but to the hater, 0 Mazda [ 
it is a steadfast harm as if with weapons hurled from the 
hands ’ (jfd, 4). 

2 . Petitions for personal enlightenment. — Peti- 
tions for mental enlightenment take up a great 
deal of space in the Gathas ; not a few of the I 10 I 37 
truths are comniunicated in the form of questions 
and requests addressed by the prophet to Almra 
Mazda or Voha Mano. The whole of Yasna xliv., 
dealing with the theory of creation and cosmology, 
is in this form ; 

* This I ask Thee, O Ahura I tell me aright : who, as a skilful 
artisan, hath made the lights and the darkness ? * (5). 

Such questions assume the typical character of 
prayer when the worshipper asks for special in- 
structions necessary for Ins own personal salvation : 

* (Come Ye) and show me the worthy aims of our faith, so that 
I may approach and fulfil them with (Thy) Good Mmd, the offer- 
ing, O Mazda ! of the One like You, or the wmds of praises 
offered with Eighteousness. And give Ye, as Your offering (of 
grace to me) the abiding gifts of Your Immortality and Wel- 
fare !’ (Fs. xxxiii. 8). 

In most of the Gathas the prophet continues in 
the same idealistic but intellectualistic way. As 
the Zoroastrian believer must know — and receive 
— the truth in order to be saved, Zoroaster, as an 
example to his followers, must pray for his own 
and for their enlightenment. 

3 . Prayer for the dying and dead, — ^Another 
form of praying for salvation is seen in the prayers 
for the dying and the dead who belong to the 
religious community; unbelievers are excluded 
from salvation. These prayers, which are still 
made among the Parsis after the death of a beloved 
one (see J. H. IMoulton, Early Zoroastriamsmi 
London, 1913, p. 313, n. 2 ), are called dfrlngdn and 
srosh darun in Avesta. Their aim is to secure for 
the dead eternal bliss and happiness in heaven and 
in the future world, and they consist in sacerdotal 
ceremonies, celebrated on various occasions, but 
especially at the time when the dead are expected 
to visit the earth, and in connexion with funeral 
festivals. At these ceremonies the priests invoke 
many gods and genii, especially the angel of death, 
Srosh (Sraosha), the psychopompos of the Iranians, 
who carries the dead to heaven and protects them 
from demons. In this dangerous task Sraosha 
needs tlie assistance of the offerings and prayers of 
the survivors. Yet the ceremonial act is an oyxis 
operattim of mere invocations, no immediate peti- 
tions being made in the ritual. Only the final 
words (of late date) in Srosh YaU Hdclhohat [YaH 
xi.) express a direct lequest for bliss for the 
deceased : 

‘ [Gi\ e] unto that man brightness and glory, . . , give him 
the bnght, all-happy, blissful abode of the holy Ones !’ (I'i. xi. 
28 ). 

4 . Prayer for material gifts, — Material gifts are 
desired and asked for in the Avesta as in other 
religions, particularly as the general aim of the 
Zoroastrian religion is the consei'vation and renova- 
tion of the material world. Such petitions occur 
more frequently in the later Avesta than in the 
Gdtkasy whovse abstract and solemn character for- 
bids them to descend to personal and private 
desires. The earthly bliss that the Gdtha-smgQT 
longs for is more the general state of material 
happiness than any single advantage, A typical 
strophe in this respect is Ys, xxxiii. 10 1 

*A1I prosperous states m being which have been enjoyed in 
the past, which men are now enjoying, and which shall he 
known in the future, do Thou grant (me) these iu Thy love. 
(Y ea>, cause (our) hodBy and personal lue to be blest with salva- 
tion.' 

The paraphrases of the commentators are usually 
far more concerned with concrete and individual 


happiness — e.g., Keriosangh comments on this 
strophe : 

‘ Let them continue to live well, and he prosperous in all 
things, those females who are born thus,’ etc. {SBE xxxi. 77, 
n 7). 

They breathe the spirit of the later Avesta, which 
is more realistic in tone and is always seeking for 
the material help of the gods. 

An offering is made to Mithra, Ashi Yanguhi, and the other 
gods of the Yalta for bringing ‘swiftness to our teams, 
strength to our own bodies, and that we may watch with full 
success those who hate us, smite down our foes, and destroy 
at one stroke our adversaries' (petition to Mithra, x. 94). 

‘ 0 ye waters, I beseech of you for wealth of many kinds, power, 
and for an offspiing self-dependent whom multitudes will 
bless ' (to Ardvi J^iira Anahita, Fs, Ixv. 13). In the Ffavardln 
YaH (xiii.) to the Fravashis such petitions abound , and the 
genii bestow wealth and fertility on their own kindred, when 
they make offerings to them, saying : ‘ May my country grow 
and increase!* (68), offering to them *for a dominion full of 
splendour, for a long, long life, and for all boons and remedies 
. . . to withstand the evil done by oppressors’ (135). 

The piety of the Zoroastrians was more^realistie 
in the later Ave&ta, but not more personal or 
devotional than in the times of the Gathas, On 
the contrary, in these hymns of old w’-e meet with 
strophes of a veiy noble tenor, where the prophet 
tells of his sufferings and hopes and ardently be- 
seeches his Lord and Master for help and consola- 
tion in his striving : 

‘How shall I conciliate Thy (grace) O Lord? . . , There- 
fore I cry to Thee ; behold it. Lord 1 desiring helpful grace for 
me, as friend bestows on friend. . , Thee, for mine exhorter and 
commander. Living Lord I I choose ’ (Fs. xlvi. 1-3). 

Literaturb.— T here is no general discussion of the subject ; 
for details see the introductions to the iitualistio hymns in 
J. Darmesteter, Le Zend Avesta, 3 vols., Paris, 1892-93, esp. 
his geneial introduction to the Yasna, K. F Geldner, GIAJP 
11 , [1896-1904] 23, gives a short description of the prayers (§ 20). 
The ritualistic hymns are translated by L H. Mills and 
Darmesteter in SBE xxxi. [1887] and xxiii, [1883], 

E. LEHMAigsr. 

PRAYER (Jain). — It is extraordinarily difficult 
to discover the exact place that prayer holds in 
the Jain system. Every Jain is on the defensive 
lest his creed should be considered atheistic, and 
is unwilling to make any admission that might 
seem to point in that direction. Again, Jainism, 
like every other Indian faith, is so influenced by 
its environment and, in especial, borrows so much 
from Hinduism that not infrequently orthodox 
Jains in actual practice do many things not really 
in harmony with the principles of their religion ; 
the difficulty is further enhanced for the in- 
vestigator by the inexplicable ignorance which 
prevails among many Jains as to the articles of 
their creed. The most satisfactory way, perhaps, 
of arriving at any conclusion is to divide the 
subiect of prayer into various elements, such as 
petition, intercession, adoration, confession, wor- 
ship, and thanksgiving, and to note under each 
head the actual practice and the sometimes con- 
flicting opinions of the Jains. 

1 . Petition, — As the Jain system is based on the 
root-idea of previously acquired karma automati- 
cally conditioning every incident of a man’s life, 
past, present, and future, there is no subject which 
could logically he affected by petition. If a man 
is strong, happy, and wealthy in this life, it is 
owing to the merit that he has acquired in previous 
births ; but no petition can prolong his fortunate 
condition. Again, if he is ill, unhappy, and 
poverty-stricken, it is due to his separate sins in 
a previous existence, and, as long as the accumu- 
lated energy of past had actions lasts, Ms lot is 
evil and continues to he so until the moment 
arrives when the ill-omened energy is expended, 
the mechanism stops, the clock runs down, and the 
man, having worked out that particular sentence, 
passes on to endure the good or evil effects of the 
succeeding karma that he has attracted. But no 
petition can affect the mechanism of karrm, no 
prayer mitigate his sentence of lives-longimprison- 
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ment to it. The Jains therefore hold that logically 
it is of no use to pray for health, wealth, or fame, 
since all are inexorably fixed by karma. 

Again, not only is there no subject that could be 
affected by petition, but there is no one to whom 
prayer could be addressed, since the Jains acknow- 
ledge no supreme God, not knowing Him either as 
Creator, Father, or Friend. Nor would it, logi- 
cally, be of any avail to pray to the deified men 
who have passed to the still land of endless in- 
action j for they take no more interest in worldly 
afiairs. ‘ Of what use would it be for us to pray 
to a Siddha ? ^ said.a Jain gentleman to the present 
writer, ‘ he would no more hear us than would a 
dead animal.’ Consequently, though the Jains 
perhaps lay greater stress on the duty of forgiving 
others for all personal slights, injuries, and ofiences 
than the followers of any other religion, one great 
subject of petition — forgiveness for sin — is, they 
hold, logically excluded, since there is no one to 
forgive the sin, no one greater than the mechanism 
of harma^ no one who has never experienced its 
sway. 

2* Intercession.— In the same way there is no 
room in the Jain system for intercession. As the 
belief in karma dries up all sympathy for the 
suffering of others, so it impedes any intercession 
for their deliverance. A child- widow is merely 
expiating the sin of adultery committed in a 
previous birth ; a leper is only serving his sentence 
for some former, though unxemembexed, crime; 
and no intercession could mitigate or shorten their 
penal term of suffering. 

Indeed, not only is intercession ineffectual, but 
to Jain ideas it is tainted by actual sin — the sin of 
spiritual bribery. If (since human need and 
human longings are greater than any creed) a 
prayer is wrung from an anguished mother in her 
extremity as she watches beside the sick-bed of 
her little child, she is told that she has committed 
the grave sin of lokottara mithyatva,^ under which 
would also be included a childless woman’s vow 
that, if a son be born to her, she wull offer a cradle 
at some saint’s shrine. 

No people in India are prouder than the Jain 
community of their loyalty to British rule, but it 
is impossible for them logically to offer up prayers 
for the success of the Allied cause, as the Muham- 
madans and Hindus frequently do ; all that is per- 
missible for them is to hold meetings to express 
their ardent good wishes and fervent desires for a 
victorious peace. 

Some well-instructed Jains account for the fact 
that some of the members of their community do 
use such phrases as ‘O Lord {JPrabhu), give me 
wealth,’ ‘O Lord {Frabhu), forgive me my sin,’ 
by saying that the prayer is addressed neither to 
a supreme God nor to a deified man, but to their 
own inner consciousness, to stir themselves up to 
greater efforts ; others, again, say that such phrases 
are metaphorical ; a third explanation sometimes 
given is that they are due to the pervading influ- 
ence of Hinduism.® 

3. Adoration. — ^A Jain said to the writer : ‘We 
are nob beggars, and we cannot petition for boons 
like beggars, but by lemembering our Tirthankara, 
we can pluck up heart to follow their example.’ 
To this extent one element of prayer — adoration — 
Ss found in the Jain system. A Sthanakavasi 
(non-idol- worshipping) Jain will declare that he 
rises before sunrise and, rosary in hand, adores the 
great saints and the great principles of the Jain 
creed ; but, when the meaning of liis devotion is 
fully explained, one realizes that the act is saluta- 
tion rather than adoration. The attitude of the 

1 M. Stevenson, Eeart of Jainismt p, 131. 

2 A Svetambara Jain friend of the writer keeps Hindu gods 
in his house, that he may address petitions to them. 


worshipper seems (to quote an illustration which 
all the Jain friends consulted by the wiiter have 
accepted) nearer to that of a French soldier paying 
his homage at the tomb of Napoleon and saluting 
the memory of a gi’eat hero than to the warm, 
personal adoration and loving faith connected with 
the Hindu idea of hhakti. Indeed, a Hindu told 
the wi’iter that the vital distinction beMveen the 
two creeds seemed to him to lie in the fact that 
the Jain system had no room for hhakti. The 
Jain telling his rosary of 108 beads wouM salute 
the Five Great Ones (Arihanta, Siddha, Acharya, 
Upadhyaya, and Sadhu) and the great principles of 
knowledge, faith, character, and austeiity. Then, 
repairing to the monastery or to some quiet place 
in his house, he would perform samayika,'^ during 
which, after begging forgiveness for any injury 
done to the tiniest insect on his way to his devo- 
tions, he would promise to commit no sin for the 
space of forty-eight minutes, and then praise the 
twenty-four Tirthankara, saluting each by name 
in a set form of Magadhi words, and would conclude 
by a salutation to a director [guru] if present j if 
not, to the north-east corner of the building. 

4. Confession. — This is followed by the con- 
fession of sin, or padikamanumt which is an essen- 
tial part of Jain worship. The object of this con- 
fession, the Jain says, is not to obtain forgiveness 
of sins and removal of the guilt, but, by confessing 
and carrying out the penance imposed by the 
director, to perform an austerity, in the fire of 
which it is hoped to burn up some of the karma 
acquired by sinning. A difficulty has occasionally 
arisen in the minds of students of Jainism owing 
to the use of such expressions in Jain prayers as 
‘I crave forgiveness,’ whereas the accepted Guja- 
rati comment or translation of such words appears 
to be little more than an expression of desire to 
be free from the fruit of such sin.® In this formal 
confession, however, the worshipper acknowledges 
his sins in the most careful way, confessing if he 
has sinned against knowledge in any of the four- 
teen special ways, or against faith in five ways, or 
if he has uttered any of the twenty- five kinds of 
falsehood, or committed any of the eighteen classes 
of sin, or m any way sinned against the Five Great 
Ones of the Jain faith, being specially careful of 
course to confess any sin against animal life, the 
taking of which is the most heinous crime to a 
Jain. This is followed by a repetition of the 
salutation to the Five Great Ones, and this, in 
turn, by another form of confession of the sins of 
that particular day, by a vow to fast in some way 
or other, if only for an hour (for the Jains lay the 
greatest stress on fasting), and the whole is con- 
cluded by an act of general praise. A devout Jain 
will repeat these religious exercises (which gener- 
ally take about forty-eight minutes) in the evening. 
It is illuminating to notice that the director never 
seems to pronoimce an absolution; he imposes a 
penance, generally concerned with fasting in some 
way or other, and the penitent simply goes away 
and performs it to the satisfaction of his oivn con- 
science. 

No Jain is content with the austerity of a con- 
fession of sin night and morning ; it is also incum- 
bent upon him to examine his conscience still more 
scrupulously every fortnight, even more thoroughly 
at the four-monthly confession, whilst the most 
important of all is the great yearly confession at 
Smmatsari (see art. Festivals akh Fasts 
[Jain]). 

After the evening confession the Jain, before 
sleeping, sings the praises of the Tirthankara, and 

iFor further details see Stevenson, Eeart of JainiBm, p, 
266 ff. , 

2 Of. Samayah (in Magadhi, with Gujarati tr.), p. 11 : ‘May 
what I have done wrong be without fruit to my jlva.* 
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tells his heads, again making salutation to the 
Five Great Ones. 

5. Temple- worship. — Besides meditation and 
confession, the daily devotions of a Svetamhara 
Jain include a visit to the temple, •which he circum- 
ambulates three times before entering (as he crosses 
the threshold he touches it and utters three times 
the word * Nissahi,^ which puts on one side all sins 
and worldly cares). The morning rituaP has 
eight parts — bathing the idol, marking it with the 
auspicious mark, offering it flowers and garlands, 
waving a lighted incense-stick in front of the 
image, waving a lamp before the shrine, offering 
rice, offering sweetmeats, and offering nuts. The 
first part, bathing the idol, can he performed only 
once, so only one worshipper can do that, hut any 
man who has time to bathe at the temple and to 
don the special dress may mark the idol, offer 
flowers to it, and wave the incense-stick, which all 
involve entering the inner shrine and therefore are 
forbidden to any not in special clothes and to all 
women, who, however, may perform the remaining 
acts of worship. Before leaving the temple, the 
worshipper may sing the praises of the Tirthan- 
kara {this can be done at any time by any one 
entering the temple), and he tlien strikes a gong 
to show that he has flnished. _ As he recrosses the 
temple threshold, he says, ^ Avissahi^ before re- 
suming his usnal vocation. About sunset he would 
perhaps go to the temple again and perform the 
evening worship, which consists in waving a lamp 
before the idol. On great festivals and at pilgrim 
resorts the worship is of course more elaborate. 

<5. Thanksgiving.— Just as no Jain can heg 
boons, so no Jain returns thanks for answered 
prayers, for sins forgiven, for hopes fulfilled, 
jEvery good thing that happens to him in this life 
is in direct payment for his own good actions in a 
past existence. 

* Certainly,* says a recent writer, 2 ‘ the Jaina does not hope to 
ride into heaven on the “ back of another *' To him hope has 
about the same meaning as it has to the scientist who knows 
that HgO would never fail to give him a drop of water if he 
would only take the trouble to work out the formula in 
practice.’ 

Perhaps for a European the whole Jain attitude 
to prayer is best summed up in Henley’s words ; 

* I am the master of my fate : 

I am the captain of my soul 


lines which it is interesting to compare with the 
§loka vrhich many devout Jains repeat at night 
after they have read their sacred hooks : 

* The soul is the maker and the non-maker, and itself makes 
happiness and misery, is its own fiiend and its own foe, decides 
its own condition good or evil. . . . The soul is the cow from 
which all desires can be imlked, the soul is my heavenly 
garden.’ 

LiTERAT0iiB.~The information contained in this article has 
been derived directly from Jam informants. The reader may 
also consult the present writer's j!fote8 on Modern Jainism, 
Oxford, 1910, The Heart of Jainism, do. 1916, and vernacular 
prayer-books and hymn-books, such as Sri Samayaha tathd 
^'Mdha Sraddhd svarupa, Ahmadabad, 1899, or Anupurm ane 
Sddhuvandand, do, 1894 ; and SBB xxii. [1884], xlv. {1896}. 

Margaket Stevekson. 

PRAYER (Japanese).— The prayers of Shinto, 
the Japanese national religion, are of a type con- 
forming more to the foxmulm of primitive magic 
than to modern "Western prayer (see Magic 
[Japanese], vol. viii. esp. pp. 296*^, 299*", in fine). 
They can he best understood by analyzing the 
characteristics of prayer in the earliest times. 

I. By whom offered.— Private individual prayer, 
addressed by the worshipper directly to his god, 
scarcely ever occurs in the earliest sources. Tlie 
Kojiki and the Nihonqii collections of the traditions 
of the mythology and early history of the empire, 
are naturally not concerned with the details of 


1 For further details see Stevenson, Motes on Modern J ainim>, 
p.mm 

2 In the Jaina Lucknow, Aug. 1916, p. 196. 


individuals, and merely mention now and then the 
worship of some legendary hero or important 
personage in some temple {e.g., Kojihi, tr. B. H. 
Chamberlain®, Tokyo, 1906, pp. 216, 238, 260, etc.). 
But, when we notice that among the numerous 
archaic poems preserved in those collections (111 in 
the Kojiki, 132 in the Nihongi) there is not a single 
hymn or other such religious effusion, we are 
almost forced to the conclusion that prayer must 
have been of little moment in the everyday life of 
the primitive Japanese. On the other hand, indi- 
vidual prayers are fairly often mentioned in the 
poems of the Manydshm, which are not much later 
in date (9th cent.); but it is often difficult to 
distinguish the true Shinto element in these from 
the Buddhist influence aheady in evidence. In 
the pre-Buddhist peiiod, then, we liave scarcely 
any evidence of prayer except in its official, public 
form— offered, i.e., m the name of the wliole people 
first by the Mikado in person, whose office, accord- 
ing to etymology {matsurigoto), implied the idea 
of worship, then, when he delegated his sacerdotal 
function and retained only his political power, by 
the priests officiating as his repiesentatives, the 
nakatomi, ‘intermediary ministers,’ the privileged, 
hereditary reciters of the norito (rituals). Another 
hereditary corporation, however, the imibe, ‘ ab- 
staining’ priests, used to read ceitain of the norito 
(nos. 8 and 9 in the Engishiki collection; see 
Magic [Japanese], vol. viii. p. 297). Apart from 
the emperor, the heads of noble families had charge 
of certain forms of cult — which explains the estab- 
lishment, in 577, of a hereditary corporation for 
the woiship of the sun. Finally, as the priest- 
hood underwent organization, different classes 
of local priests performed similar functions, 
from the kannushi, chief priests in charge of a 
temple, down to the hafuri or hdri, inferior priests 
who were originally saciificers but whose name 
came to be written with the Chinese characters 
meaning ‘prayer-officials,’ and the negi, also of 
humble rank, whose name seems simply to come 
from the verb negafiit ‘ to pray.’ 

2. To whom o&red. — The norito were addressed 
sometimes to one or several individual gods, some- 
times to a class of gods {e.q., in 866 to the deities 
of all the provinces of the Iwankaido district), and 
sometimes to all the gods (see Magic [Japanese]). 
An interesting point to notice here is that, with 
the development of the imperial prestige on the 
one hand, and ancestor-worship under Chinese 
influence on the other, the custom arose of address- 
ing prayers to deceased Mikados. These prayers 
are not mentioned in any of the norito of the En- 
gishiki, hut only in the later nonto (9th cent, 
onwards). 

Prayers for rain were made in 841 to the emperor Jimmu and 
the empress Jingo : in 850 Jimmu was again besought to cure 
an illness of the leigning Mikado ; in 864 and 866 prayers were 
offered to the emperor Ojin, who, under the name Hacbiinan, 
was destined to become one of the favourite figures in the 
Japanese pantheon. 

3. For whom offered. — ^Prayer was made for the 
emperor, his court, and his people (see Magic 
[Japanese], vol. viii, esp. p. 298% rituals 1 ~ 3 , p. 
297, rituals 4, 8-10, p. 298, rituals 12, 15, p. 299, 
rituals 25, 27). But it must be observed that in 
this very simple conception there is none of the 
moral ideas that lead us at various times to pray 
specially for the just, or for sinners, or for infidels, 
and so on. Similarly, there were no prayers for 
the dead, the idea of the soul’s survival ana fate in 
another woidd being very vague among the primi- 
tive Japanese (see Ancestor-worship [Japanese], 
vol. i, ]). 450%. 

4. For \vhat offered.— Prayer was not made for 
the spiritual blessings that are regaided as the 
primary obiect of prayer in the "West, hut for far 
in ore practical and everyday boons. The Christian 
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prays for whatever will help him to attain his final 
goal, viz. happiness in the future life; when he 
asks for grace, virtue, or other spiiitual blessings, 
it is with this ideal in view ; and he does not pray 
for bodily or material blessings, such as health and 
success, except as means to this end. The primi- 
tive Japanese had no such ideas. Their norito 
have no conception of moral pi ogress or eternal 
salvation ; they simply seek for earthly goods — for 
the emperor health, long life, protection of his 
palace from all forms of destruction, especially 
fire, safe journeys for ambassadors to foreign lands, 
and internal and external peace for his empire (see 
art. Magic [Japanese], voi. viii. p. 297, ritual 81, 
p. 298, rituals 11 1, 141, p. 299, rituals 23, 27) ; for 
the people a good harvest, piotection of the crops 
from inclement weather or floods, rain in times of 
drought, safety from epidemics, and general pros- 
perity [ib. p. 296^ ritual 1, p. 297, ritual, 4, p. 
298, ritual 13, p. 299, ritual 25). The idea of puri- 
fication, which often appears in these texts [ib, p. 
297^, ritual 10, and passim), is confined mainly to 
ritual purity, though the moral element is not 
quite excluded. Sometimes the norito is meant to 
appease the anger of the gods, when the care of 
their temples or the precautions for ritual purity 
necessary for their worship have been neglected. 
Finally, besides petitions and expiations, the norito 
is sometimes a means of announcing some import- 
ant piece of news to the gods — an accession to the 
throne, the changing of the name of an era, an 
enemy invasion, the nomination of a prince as heir 
or of a vestal of imperial blood, and so on. The 
most interesting among these announcements are 
unquestionably those advising a deity of his pro- 
motion, by the emperor, to a higher rank in the 
celestial hierarchy (based on the Chinese system of 
oEoial ranks, in the 7th century). 

In 672 three deities supplied some useful military information ; 
as soon as the war was finished, the emperor, upon the report 
received from his generals, raised these deities to higher lank. 
In 838 a similai distinction was bestowed on a young god in 
defiance of seniority, and a jealous goddess showed her anger 
by pouring a volcanic shower on the eastern provinces. In 840 
the great deity of Deha sent a shower of stones, and the emperor 
conferred the second giade of the fourth rank on her, with con- 
gratulations on her marvellous power. In 851 Susa-no-wo and 
Oho-kum-nushi (see ISTjiturb [Japanese], vol, ix. p. 235^, and 
Heroes and Hero-Gods [Japanese], vol. vi p. 662t>) obtained the 
second grade of the third rank, and, eight years after, the first 
grade of the same rank, which, however, does not make them 
higher than an important minister or a successful chamberlain. 
In 860 a volcano of Satsuma was placed in a lower subdivision of 
the second grade of the fourth rank. In S68 the gods of Hirota 
and Ikuta caused seismic shocks, and were immediately pre- 
sented with a diploma. In 898, 340 gods were promoted by the 
emperor Daigo as a bounty, at his happy accession. In 1076 
and 1172 promotions were made en masse. 

These examples show the essentially positive 
character of the norito and the distance that 
separates them from the lyrical outbursts that we 
think of when we speak of prayer properly so 
called. Even in those norito w^hien approach most 
nearly to normal prayer the formula is more of the 
nature of ^ a contract with the gods ; gifts and 
vague praises are ofiered to them in exchange for 
their benefits, and they are promised further re- 
wards, if necessary, should their services turn out 
satisfaetoiy (see Magic [Japanese], vol. viii. p. | 
296^ rituals, 1-3, p. 297, ritual 4). 

5* Nature of prayer.— We must distinguish be- 
tween the basis and the form, the moral dispositions 
and the material conditions. As regards the inner 
feelings, a reading of the norito shows that the 
primitive Japanese, though they felt sincere regard 
for the beneficent gods (see Nattob [Japanese], 
vol. ix. p. 233), never had that implicit confidence 
in addressing them which is generally considered 
especially among Christian peoples, an essential 
quality in prayer. On the contrary, it is clearly 
seen that they often distrusted their gods, for 
they sometimes made them conditional offerings 


only (c.y., Magio [Japanese], vol. viii. p. 296^ 
ritual 1, and below, ritual 3). This attitude throws 
light on the magical rather than religious character 
ot their invocations. 

As regards the material conditions, it is not 
surprising to find that this people, alwa5^s so polite, 
maintained a most respectful attitude towards 
their gods. Sometimes they bowed to the ground 
(the verb wogamu, ‘to pi ay/ comes from wori- 
hagamn, ‘to bend,’ according to the native phil- 
ologists) ; sometimes they bent the knee ‘ like the 
stag,’ or ‘plunged down the root of the neck like 
the cormorant ’ ; they clapped their hands [Icashi' 
hacU) — a mark of respect in ancient Japan ; they 
‘humbly presented’ or ‘raised aloft’ in front of 
them or on their heads {iiadaku) their offerings, 
which, they declared, had been ‘prepared with 
profound respect ’ ; and in the same defeiential atti- 
tude they ‘ lifted their eyes ’ {awogn) to the heavens 
(see TA^J vii. [1889], pt. ii. pp. 1161, 130, pt. iv. 
pp. 426, 4331, 444, etc.). But there is no doubt 
that the essential point was the perfect accuracy 
of the formula pronounced, for on it depended the 
magical virtue of the prayer (see, e.g,, Magic 
[Japanese], vol. viii. p. 298*). The Japanese, how- 
ever, gave the gods the credit of being sensitive to 
the literary beauty of the text, to the sonorousness 
of their long, majestically balanced periods ; c.y,, 
in one version of the Nihongi (i. 46 ; tr. W. G. 
Aston, London, 1896, i. 49) the sun-goddess is re- 
presented as having been won over by the harmoni- 
ous language of the ritual composed to persuade 
her to leave her cavern and light the universe 
again. 

6. Place of prayer. — The place for offering 
prayers naturally depended on the ceremonies with 
which they were connected. It was often the palace 
itself (c.y., to mention only some of the important 
rituals, nos. 1, 8, 10, 12, etc.), the great temple of 
Ise (e.y., nos. 16-24), or other sacred places, and 
sometimes the temple of a local god {o,g., no. 5, at 
Hirano, a village in the province of Settsu). In 
many cases the chief ceremony took place at 
Kyoto and was repeated in the province. There 
weie also domestic celebrations, as at the Nihi- 
name (see Magic [Japanese], vol. viii. p. 298^ 
ritual 14), which, besides its public rites in the 
temple, was performed privately in the family, 
and to which no stranger was admitted — for fear 
of pollution, no doubt. What the texts never 
mention is the intimate individual prayer in the 
inner chamber which the gospel recommends 
(Mt 6®). This seems to have had practically no 
place in the devotions of the primitive Japanese. 

7. Times of prayer. — Sometimes prayers wore 
monthly (the title of the 7th ritual, tsiudnami no 
Matsnri, shows that originally at least it was a 
‘monthly’ celebration), sometimes twice a year 
{e,g., 10th ritual), sometimes annual (e.p., 1st 
ritual), at certain appointed months and days {e.g,, 
1st ritual on 4th day of 2nd month ; 10th ritual, 
on last day of 6th and 12th months), and at fixed 
hours {e,g,, 3rd ritual, at sunrise ; 10th ritual, at 
sunset). Others were used only when the occasion 
for which they were suited arose (e.g., 14th ritual, 
at the accession of a new emperor). The priestly 
functionaries, from the Mikado himself, seem to 
have prayed much more frequently ; we know, e.g,, 
that a high official called haJctc, who presided over 
the Jingikwan (‘Department of Religion’), took 
the emperor’s place whenever he was prevented by 
illness from saying his daily prayers. But here 
again the texts make no mention of daily prayers, 
far less of prayers twice or thrice daily, among the 
people, and it is probable that they were usually 
content to leave that duty to those whose pro- 
fessional function it was to offer prayers, 

8. Typical example of Shinto prayer.— As a 
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typical example, in which the general features of 
the rituals are combined under the recognized 
form, we may quote the 3rd norito, which is neither 
among the finest nor among tlie poorest, but is a 
good average, and is short. It is addressed to the 
goddess of food, one of the great figures in Shinto 
(see Nature [Japanese], vol. ix. p. 239^ last para- 
graph, and p. 240), and, secondarily, to the gods of 
ravines who send water to irrigate the imperial 
farms. 

‘ He [the nakatom% in the name of the Mikado] declares the 
august name of the sovran god whose piaises are fulfilled at 
Kahahi in Hirose [a village in the district of Hirose, where the 
goddess has a secondarj’’ temple, her chief temple being at Ise], 
Declai mg her august name at the Young-food- woman’s august- 
ness [Waka-uka-no-me no mikoto, one of the alternative names 
of the goddess], who rules over the august food, he fulfils 
praises in the august presence of this sovran deity. He sajs: 

Hear all ye hminushi and kafuri the fulfilling of praises, liy 
sending the princes and councillors to lift up and bring the 
great august offerings of the sovran august grandchild’s august- 
ness.” He says : “ Deign to declare in the presence of the 
sovran deity that as to great august offerings which are set up, 
he deposits in abundance and offers up, as to august clothing, 
bright cloth, glittering cloth, fine cloth, and coaise cloth, the 
five kinds of things, a mantlet, spear, and august horse , and as 
to august liquors, raising high the beer [sakdJ-jars, filling and 
ranging m rows the bellies of the beer-jars, m soft gram and m 
coarse grain [i e. hulled rice and paddy] ; as to things which 
dwell in the mountains, things soft of hair and things rough of 
hair [birds and beasts]; as to things which grow m the great 
field plain, sweet herbs and bitter herbs; as to things which 
dwell m the blue sea plain, things wide of fin and things nariow 
of fin, down to weeds of the offing and weeds of the shore.*’ 
He says: “Declare in the presence of the sovran deity that, if 
the sovran deity with peaceful and tranquil heart accepts as 
peaceful august offerings and sufficient august offerings the great 
august offerings thus set up, and if the sovran deity will deign 
to perfect and bless in many-bundled ears the sovran deiti 's 
harvest-fields in the first place and also the late-ripening august 
harvest which the august children [princes of the blood], 
princes, councillors and great august people of the region under 
heaven shall make by diipping the foam from their arms and 
drawing the mud Logethei between the opposing thighs, m order 
that it may be taken by the sovran august gi andchild’s augubtnesa 
with ruddy countenance as his long august food and distant 
august food, he will draw hither the hrstfrmts both in liquor and 
in husk, even to a thousand plants and many thousands plants, 
and piling them up like a range of hills, will offer them up at the 
autumn service.” He says : “ Hear all ye kanmishi and hafuri.^* 
He sets up the great august offerings of the sovran august 
grandchild’s augustness, bright cloth, glittering cloth, soft 
cloth, and coarse cloth, the five kinds of things, down on the 
mantlet and spear, m the presence of the sovran gods also who 
dwell in the entrances of mountains of the six august farms of 
the provmce of Yamato. As to the setting up of off ei mgs in j 
^is way, if the water which the sovran gods deign to send 
boiling down the ravines from the entrances of the mountams 
which they rule he received as sweet water, and ye [gods of the 
mountams] will deign to bless the iate-ripenmg harvest which 
the great august people of the legion under heaven have made, 
and deign nob to infiicfc on it bad winds and rough waters, the 
princes, councillors, functionaries, down to the male and 
female servants of the six august farms of the province of 
Yamato, will all come forth on the [number] day of the [number] 
month of this year, to set up the fiistfruits in Juice and in the 
husk, raising high the beer-jars, filling and ranging in rows the 
bellies of the beer-jars, piling up the offerings like a range of 
hills, and plunging down the root of tne neck cormoranfc-wise 
in the presence of the sovran gods, will fulfil praises as the 
morning sun rises in glory’ (Hirose oho-imi no matsuri^ tr. 
E. Satow, in TASJ vii. pt. iv. p. 4S3). 

Q. Modern prayer. — Later, when the nationalist 
scholars tried to revive pure Shinto, in opposition 
to Buddhism and Confucianism, the most devout 
of them, Hirata, composed in 1811 a book of 
prayers called Tamuaasuki^ which, unlike the 
ancient norito ^ was meant for private worship. 
It is interesting to see how prayer was conceived 
hy the chief theologian of modem Shintoism, 
Hirata’s views are as follows ; 

* As the number of the gods who possess different functions is 
so great, ib will be convenient to worship by name only the mosb 
important, and to include the rest in a general petition. Those 
whose daily affairs are so multitudinous that they have no time 
to go through the whole of the following morning prayers, may 
content themselves with adoring the residence of the emperor, 
■^e domestic kami-dana [the shelf on which the household gods 
are placed], the spirits of their ancestors, their local patron 
god, and the deity of their porricular calling in life. In praying 
to the gods, the blessings which each has it in Ms power to 
bestow are to he mentioned in a few words, and they are not to 
he annoyed with greedy petitions ; for the Mikado in Ms palace 
offers up petitions daily on behalf of his people, which are far 


more effectual than those of his subjects. Rising early in the 
morning, wash your face and hands, rinse out the mouth, and 
cleanse the body. Then turn towards the province of Yamato. 
strike the palms of the hands together twice, and worship, 
bowing the head to the ground. The proper posture is that of 
kneeling on the heels, which is oidinarily assumed m saluting a 
superior.’ 

Then follows a specimen piuyer ; * From a distance I rever- 
ently worship with awe before Arne no Mi-hashira and Kuni no 
Mi-hashira, also called Shina-tsu-hiko no kami and Shma-tau 
hime no kami [the god and goddess of wind ; see art. HATtras 
[Japanese], vol ix. p. 236«-], to whom is consecrated the palace 
built with stout pillars at Tatsuta no Tachinu in the department 
of Heguri in the province of Yamato [of. art. Magic [Japanese], 
vol viii, p. 297», ritual 4]. I say with awe, deign to bless me 
by correcting the unwitting faults which, seen and heard by 
you, I have committed, by blowing off and clearing away the 
calamities which evil gods might inflict, by causing me to live 
long like the haid and lasting rock, and by repeating to the 
gods of heavenly origin and to the gods of earthly oiigm the 
petitions which I present every day, along with your breath, 
that they may hear with the sharp-earediiesa of the forth- 
galloping colt.’ (Other analogous prayers follow, addressed to 
other deities, for which see Satow, ‘The Revival of pure 
Shm-tau,’ in TASJ hi., App., Yokohama, 18S3, p. 72 fl.) 

Without emphasizing the artificial nature of 
these prayers, which, in spite of the express aim of 
their author to the coiitiary> are patently inspired 
largely by Buddhist tendencies and especially by 
Chinese ideas, we may question whether they were 
ever used by the woisMppera for whom they were 
intended, for the fiist five volumes of Hirata’s book 
were not printed till 1829, and the following four 
not till some time after his death, which occurred 
in 1843. 

Official norito are composed to this day, for all 
special occasions the conferring of posthumous 
honours on early Mikados, invocation of the gods 
of war, etc.). On the other hand, the common 
people offer infoimal prayers to various familiar 
gods— 0 .^., to Inari, originally the piotector of 
agriculture, then a kmd of Japanese Providence, 
when they are sowing lice or beginning a com- 
mercial enterprise, etc. The worshipper who may 
be seen standing in front of a temple, pulling the 
white cord that rings a hell to attract the attention 
of the god, and then praying for a moment with 
clasped hands, is usually offering a personal peti- 
tion of the most paltry kind. The more general 
type of modern prayer asks for * peace to the land, 
safety to the household, and abundant harvest.’ 
But modern Shinto players, like those of twelve 
hundred years ago, are always essentially positive, 
inspired by human wisdom alone ; and, whenever 
a somewhat elevated moral or mystical idea appears 
in them, it is the result of Buddhist infiuence. 

LiT]5RATUitB.—See the sources cited in tho article, 

Michel Revon. 

PRAYER (Jewish).— I. Biblical and brjs- 
Talmudic . — As far back as w’e can trace its 
history, we find prayer occupying a central posi- 
tion in the Jewish religion. It was an inseparable 
accompaniment of sacrifice, and its significance in 
the religious life of the individual and of the nation 
at large increased in the same degree as the know- 
ledge of the power, justice, and goodness of God 
advanced. ^ A profound conception of the nature 
of prayer is betrayed in the designation tiNkilldh, 
which, according to Goldziher, really means 'in- 
vocation of God as judge.’ In the mouth of almost 
all the important characters of the OT, from 
Abraham onwards, we find personal prayers — 
prayers of thanksgiving and praise, of intercession 
and confession. A very characteristic example is 
found in Solomon’s prayer at the dedication of the 
Temple (1 K 8^®"®®), which, although undoubtedly 
of a later date, contains all the four kinds of 
praj^er mentioned above. Down to the last days 
of the fiist Temple there were no formal prescribed 
prayers — ^not even a goneial command to pray. 
Prayer was rathei, both in form and in contents, 
an individual thing, nor was there any kind of 
precept as to its time or place. In Dt 
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we meet for the first time with forms of prayer, 
which are to be uttered on the occasions of ojBfering 
the fiistlings and the tithes. Among the prayers 
of individuals before the Exile tliose of the prophet 
Jeremiah are of the highest order (Smend, AT 
Eeligionsgeschichte^^ p. 263 f.). 

1 . The prophets. — The work of the prophets in 
making religion more of an inward thing, which 
found expression chiefly in their lo^v estimate of 
the sacrificial cult, did not have its full effect 
among the mass of the people till the time of the 
Exile, when it found its natural expression in the 
prayers of the Jews. Towards the end of the 
Exile a prophet (la 66 '^) describes the temple of 
the future as a ‘ house of prayer for all peoples.’ 

2 . The Psalms.— At a later date the prayers 
known to us as ‘ the Psalms ’ took their rise, but, 
owing to a tendency of a still later period, they 
were referred back to remote antiquity — to the 
time of David. They are far more probably the 
fruit of the religion of the prophets, giving in 
prayer-form the thoughts that had entered into 
the consciousness of the people from the teach- 
ing of the prophets. After the return from the 
Exile, and when the second Temple had been 
erected, the Psalms became the Temple liturgy, in 
spite of the fact that, to a considerable extent, 
they formed a protest against the sacrificial cult 
of the Temple. That God desires and needs no 
sacrifice, but only the pure heart and the good 
deed, is a constantly recurring theme of the 
Psalms. Besides the moral teaching of the religion 
of the prophets, the Psalms deal chiefly with the 
sufferings of the people — particularly of the right- 
eous — the sins of the nation and of the individual, 
memories of the nation’s past, hopes of the final 
mercy of God, and His justice and power in nature 
and in history. 

The collecting of the Psalms, which was grad- 
ually accomplished between the Exile and the 
Maecabsean period, was undoubtedly made in the 
first place for liturgical pui poses ; still it is very 
questionable, in the ease of many Psalms, whetlier 
they were originally composed as songs for the 
congregation, while, in the case of others, the 
titles themselves as well as internal evidence point 
to their liturgical use. In form the Psalms are 
very varied and differ much in value, but, as far as 
their contents are concerned, they represent the 
highest product of the religious poetry of all 
nations. 

‘After reading the prayers of other nations, no unprejudiced 
critic would deny that the Hebrew Psalms stand out unique 
among the prayers of the whole world, by their simplicity, 
their power and the majesty of their language, though, like all 
collections of prayers, the collection of the Psalms also contains 
some which one would not be sorr:^ to miss’' (Max Muller, ‘ On 
Ancient Prayers,’ in Semitic Stiidies in Memory qf Rev. Dr. 
Alexander Kolmty Berlin, 1897^, p, 40). 

3 . The synagog*ue. — ^The Psalms, which indeed 
still presuppose the sacrificial cult, and were sung 
in connexion with it, symbolize the transition to 
the new form of worship which we find in the 
synagogue. The origin of the synagogue is hidden 
in obscurity, but it is pretty certain that the work 
of Ezra, in introducing the T 6 rah as the law-book 
and book of devotion for the whole people, led to 
the institution of the synagogue {hUh hxh'kfines&tli^ 

‘ house of assembling ’ j then translated Gr. <rum- 
ywyi] along with Trpocrevxj), The first mention of 
synagogues seems to occur in a Maecabmn Psalm 
(74**). fn the first place the synagogue served the 
purposes of religious instruction, and was the 
means by which the Tfirali entered into the flesh 
and blood of the people — a result which we see 
clearly in several Psalms (19®”^ 119). In the read- 
ing of the TOrah, with accompanying translation 
and explanation in the Aramaic dialect of the 
people, which took place on all the Sabbaths, feast- 


days, and the market-days (Mondays and Thurs- 
days), the people were at first entirely passive, 
being merely listeners. Gradually prayer was 
added — at first only in the form of several import- 
ant sections of the T 6 rah, which hore the character 
of a devotional or edifying reading, and which 
were repeated by the people as a sort of confession. 
This is the so-called Sh^md{T>t 6 ^'® Nu 15®7-«). 
It was regarded by Josephus {Ant. iv. viii. 13) as 
an institution that had long existed. Gradually 
the Sh^md was provided with a framework of in- 
troductory and concluding pieces, which were no 
longer taken from the Tdrah, but were original 
compositions that, as far as their contents were 
concerned, were prayers in the real sense of the 
term. 

Besides these, there arose, perhaps at the same 
time, a quite independent prayer, which ^ was 
designated as the prayer kwt as t^philldh. 

This prayer, which has gone through a consider- 
able historical development and in its later form 
was called Sh^mon&li "Esreh {i.e. ‘eighteen,’ be- 
cause it contains eighteen benedictions), seems to 
be influenced in some way by the Hebrew Psalm of 
Sirach (51^^). The oldest part of the prayer is 
composed of the first three and the last three 
benedictions. The Sh^moneh 'Esreh remains to 
the present day the real congregational prayer of 
Judaism. It is very well suited to this purpose, 
as it unites in simple speech the four chief kinds 
of jirayer (thanksgiving, praise, petition, and con- 
fession), and gives expression to them from the 
standpoint of the people as a whole. 

4 . Family prayer. — Along with the synagogue 
the home also became a place of worship. It is 
doubtful whether the praying three times a day 
mentioned in Ps 55^^ and Dn 6 ^® was a standing 
institution. In any case it is certain that at an 
early date family prayer, with a special liturgy for 
the evening of the Passover and for the beginning 
and end of the Sabbath {Qiddushy JSahhddldh), 
was customary. Then, too, prayer was offered at 
the beginning and end of every meal ; and, later, 
on the occasion of eveiy enjoyment whatever, at 
the commencement of every important work, at 

I every outstanding event or experience, a special 
h^rdkJmh (blessing) was spoken. Thus in course of 
time QVQXY activity of life, every place, and every 
portion of time were permeated with thoughts of God. 
The demand that every action should be l^sh&m 
shdnmyim (‘to the name of God,’ ‘consecrated to 
God ’) was thus literally fulfilled and ‘ the whole of 
life became a Divine service with interruptions’ 
(M. Steinschneider), 

5 . Rivalry between synagogue and Temple.— 
This new form of worship in the synagogue and in 
the home constitutes perhaps the greatest and 
most radical reform in the whole history of the 
Jewish religion. For, although we possess no 
historical report of any revolt against the intro- 
duction of this worship, there naturally existed 
from the beginning a deep-seated opposition be- 
tween the ancient Temple cult, which presupposed 
only one central sanctuary, and the synagogues, 
which existed in countless numbers and could be 
erected even beyond the confines of Palestine, 
wherever Jews were to be found. In the Temple 
a hereditaiT priestly aristocracy conducted the 
service, while the new form of worship was based 
on a purely democratic foundation, and any one 
who possessed sufficient knowledge and commanded 
respect might officiate. In the one ease sacrifices, 
which at least in part were of a sacramental nature 
{e.g., the sacrifices of atonement and purification), 
formed the chief part of the service, while the 
liturgy had only a secondary place. In the syna- 
gogue, on the other hand, the model of a purely 
spiritual service was seen for the first time. Here 
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there was to be found nothing mystical or sym- 
bolical — only prayer and instiuction, without any 
ritual accompaniment. In this lespect the syna- 
gogue is tlie most real^ result ot the prophetic 
religion. It made Judaism entirely independent 
of tlie Temple, and prepaied men’s minds for its 
overthrow. 

6 . Use of the popular dialect. — It is also worthy 
of mention that eveiy where the dialect of the 
people was used in prayer along with Hebrew. In 
fact, in many important prayers the popular lan- 
guage was prescribed for those who did not know 
Hebrew. The Egyptian Jews in particular, who 
used the Septuagint instead of the Hebrew 
originals in divine service, developed also a Gieek 
prayer-book. The numerous prayers contained in 
the Apocrypha and the P&eudepigrapha indicate 
how rich bins literature must have been. 

The early Christian liturgy is entirely modelled on the 
Jewi&b This is seen not only in the Lord's Prayer, which is 
entnely composed of parts of Jewish player, but also m the 
other ancient Christian prayers as well as m the whole organiza- 
tion of the service. 

7 . Consequences of the destruction of the 
Temple. — After the fall of Jerusalem and the de- 
struction of the Temple the synagogue, which had 
for long been the most important repiesentative 
of Jewish religious life, became the only centre 
uniting the Jews of the Dispersion, Erom this 
time onwards the scribes sought more and more to 
establish, as far as possible, uniformity in the 
services. With the exception of a few ancient 
prayers in the Aramaic dialect (e.y,, the Qaddish), 
Hebrew alone came to be used in public prayer. 
The language of the prayers also became more 
fixed ; in particular, the Bh^momh 'Esi'eh under- 
went what was for the time at least a final revision ; 
new prayers for the service of the congregation 
were composed ; the time and the outward form of 
the service as a whole were more and more fixed 
with painful exactness. While at an earlier date 
the element of instruction held the chief place, 
now prayer came to occupy an equally important 
position. The reading, translation, and explana- 
tion of the Scriptures on Sabbaths and feast-days 
continued to form an integral part of the service. 
In addition to the reading of the Tdrali, lessons 
were also read from the Prophets, to which the 
name haphtdrdh (i.e. ‘closing’) was applied, be- 
cause they concluded the service, or because they 
concluded the reading of the Tfirah. The explana- 
tion of the sections read from the T 6 rah was called 
the Midrash, and developed gradually into lectures 
based on a Scripture text and embracing the whole 
body of J ewifeh religious and national ideas. These 
lectures formed the model for the Christian 
sermon. 

The classical work of Zunz, Die gottesdimstliche Vortmge <fer 

gives a critical history of the Midrash and at the same 
time of the synagogue service, while it brings out clearly the 
intimate historical connexion between prayer and sermon, which 
mutually completed and enriched each other. 

The content of the prayers was widened after 
the destruction of the Temple, when the desire for 
the restoration of political independence, the re- 
building of the Temide, and the re-introduction of 
its worship came to occupy an important place. 
This desire appears, for the most part, in connexion 
with the Messianic hope, which is found in prayers 
from the time of Siracn, but first obtained decisive 
significance in the consciousness of the people after 
the great national catastrophe. This hope appears 
now in a gross form in the purely external concep- 
tion that an earthly saviour would free the people 
from misery and servitude, now in a deeper and 
more spiritual form in the vision of the coming of 
the Kingdom of God {Malkhiith shdmdyim\ t.e, the 
time when God shall be acknowledged and wor- 
shipped by all peoples, and when righteousness and 
peace shall reign on the whole earth. 
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This thought finds full expression in the piayers 
I appointed for the New Year Festival and for the 
Day of Atonement, partly composed at the 
beginning of the 3id century A.D. 

As an example we may refer to the prayer ascribed to Eabh 
(176-247) based on Sirach 36 (33)1^ : ‘ Lay then Thy fear on all 
Thy creatures, that all beings may worship, that all whom Thou 
hast created may fall before Thee, and that all may make one 
only covenant to do Thy will with all theii heai c, as we have 
long known that the power and the might belongeth unto 
Thee, and that Thy name is exalted over all that Thou hast 
created.’ 

In the liturgy associated with these two festivals 
the creative religious genius of Talmudic Judaism 
was specially manifested. For the richness of this 
New Year’s liturgy in beautiful and thoughtful 
prayers was really the first thing to lend a religious 
significance to this festival, and to give it the 
place which it has since held in the popular con- 
sciousness alongside of the festival of the Day of 
Atonement as one of the chief festivals of the 
year. These prayers, in which the national element 
recedes into the background, ascribe to God the 
dignity of the world’s Judge on the one hand and 
that of the forgiving Father on the other, and offer 
us a clear view of the whole Jewish system of 
doctrine regarding sm, repentance, and forgive- 
ness. 

II. Talmudic and i. Prayer 

and service in the Talmud. — The predominating 
place which the synagogue service came to occupy 
in the religious life finds outward expression in 
the fact that the Mishnah, the offcial law-book 
(closed about A.D. 200), begins with the treatise 
B^raJchdth, which deals with prayer in all its 
aspects. The wealth of materiaf contained in this 
treatise, as well as in the treatises M^gilldh and 
TdanUh in the Mishnah, and in the contempor- 
aneous but unaccepted collection Tosephta, was 
materially increased in the following three 
centuries in the high schools of Palestine and 
Babylon, and its religious and historical signifi- 
cance has never been sufiiciently appreciated. In 
spite of the scruples entertained among Jewish 
scholars about reducing prayers to a fixed form, 
and although they even censured those who could 
not vary them, and opposed the writing down of 
prayers (‘Those who commit prayers to writing 
burn the Tdrah’ [Tos. Shahodth^ xiii. 4]), the 
necessities of life brought about a uniformity 
in the synagogue service and partially even in 
family worshij). This was the case among the 
whole people, the individuality of the worshipper 
being disiegarded. It required several centuries, 
however, before congregational prayer really 
assumed a fixed form. Within the prescribed 
prayers room was of course left at various places 
for the individual needs of the worshipper. 

This stated synagogue service was of the 
greatest importance in the religious training of the 
people. Prayers were offered three times every 
day {shaTiarlthf minhahi mdarihh); on Sabbaths 
and feast-days a fourth supplementary prayer 
{musdph) took the place of the earlier sacrifices. 
By means of these services the most important 
religious duties, the chief doctrines of Judaism, 
and the most important hopes of his nation were 
ever afresh brought home to the consciousness of 
the woi shipper, so that he never was actually 
freed from the atmosphere of prayer. 

On the other hand, there was a danger in these 
prayers which were fixed and unchangeable as to 
hour, content, and form. They tended, among the 
masses of the people, to make prayer a purely 
external and mechanical affair. Hence the scholars 
who were the framers of the public liturgy con- 
stantly emphasized that prayer was to be regaided 
not as an obligatory service, but as a ‘ivoiship 
with the heart ’ — that ‘ God desires only the heart 
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Accordingly, short prayers were fre^^uently recom- 
mended, and as early as the beginning of the 
3rd cent, a short extract was taken from the 
Sh^momh 'Esreh {H^bhtncnU). In this connexion 
there is a specially significant conception for which 
we have no term in any other ancient language — 
not even in the NT — namely, Imwxoandk, ‘devo- 
tion ’ (more exactly hawiodnath halUhh^ ‘ direction 
of the heart’). The kawmidh is, in numerous 
passages in the Talmud, demanded as the chief 
requirement for every prayer. These passages 
have been collected by Maimonides (12th cent.), 
who has expressed the demand for contemplative 
devotion in the following form : 


* Prayer without devotion is no prayer at all. Kie man who 
has prayed without devotion ought to pray once more. He 
whose thoughts are wandering or occupied with other things 
need nob pray. . . . What then is devotion? One must free 
his heart from ail other thoughts and regard himself as stand- 
ing m the presence of God. Therefore, before engaging in 
prayer, the worshipper ought to go aside for a little in order to 
bring himself into a devotional frame of mind, and then he must 
pray quietly and with feeling, not like one who carries a weight 
and throws it ajway and goes farther. Then after prayer the 
worshipper ought to sit quiet for a little and then depart. 
The pious folk of old waited an hour before prayer and an hour 
after, and engaged in prayer for a whole hour. . . . One ought 
not to go to prayer immediately after ]est or frivolous talk, or 
conversation, quarrelling or anger, but only after a discourse 
of a religious tenor’ (Mishneh Tdr^h, Rilekhdth Tcphilldh 
iv.lSf.). 


2. Social significance of the service.— Since in 
the prayers of the congregation the individuars 
private interests had to take a second place, the 
public services constituted an important social 
factor. In the synagogue there was no room for 
egoistic prayers, and even in the prayers for the 
congregation requests for material good were 
subordinated to petitions for the enlightening of 
the spirit and for moral power. As these prayers 
did not satisfy the individual needs of tlie wor- 
shipper, a number of personal pi ayers were formed 
for private devotion which differed in outward 
form from the prayers of the congregation by the 
use of the singular, while the latter invariably use 
the plural. Tiiese^ personal prayers were said at 
the end of the public worship (cf.Blbogen, Stuchmy 
p. 41). They are characterized by a special tender- 
ness and inwardness and only a few of them have 
been included in the J ewish Prayer Book. As an 
example of these private prayers we may quote 
the prayer of R. Yehuda, the redactor oi the 
Mislmah, which is still preserved in the daily 
morning prayer : 

* May it be Thy will, eternal God, our God, the God of our 
fathers, to keep us [in the Prayer Book ‘me’] from insolence 
that is foreign to us, or arrogance that is our own, from an evil 
man, an evil fate, an evil instinct, an evil companion, an evil 
neighbour, from the tempter who brings destruction, from a 
cruel judgment-seat and a cruel enemy, be he a son of the 
covenant [i.e. a Jew] or be he a stranger’ {Bf^rdkhdth, 166). 
A number of other private prayers are found translated in the 
present writer’s Bouss6t*s Ret des Judentums . , , kritisoh 
untersiLChty p. 99 f. 

Beautiful thoughts on prayer are to be found 
scattered through the wliole of the Talmudic 
literature, and they testify to a sound moral 
judgment as well as to keenness in psychological 
insight. We may here quote the most interesting 
sentence : 

‘ It can be discovered from the prayers of a man, whether he 
be a talmldh Jj^tlkhdm li,e. a man of culture in the moral and 
religious sphere] or a her [i.e. an uncultured person]’ (Tos. 
Rerdkhdth, i. 6, and parallel passages). 

3 . External form of the service.— Regarding the 
external form of the service, we can gather very 
little from ancient sources. The reason for this 


silence is, of course, to be found in the absolute 
simplicity of the service, which was devoid of 
anything like ceremony. Owing to the lack of 
any written prayer-book in the age of the Talmud, 
the prayers had to be spoken by a reciter {sMiah 
^ihhur, lit. * deputy of the congregation ’ ; later, 
fyazzdn)y and the people took part in them, repeat- 


ing in many places ‘ Amen,’ but often expressing 
their agreement in longer responses. Any full- 
grown male Jew might act as leader in prayer, but 
the duty was preferably entrusted to the most 
learned. The leader went (at least m Babylonia j 
cf. Elbogen, Sindim, p. SB) to a lower place in 
fiont of the worshippers and prayed standing, 
with his face turned towards the sacred ark. The 
congregation, consisting of at least ten male adults, 
stood during a part of the prayers (particularly 
during the Sh^moneh 'Bsrehy which thus came to 
be called "Amldhah). At other parts they bent 
their heads, and at some portions sank down on 
their knees. During prayer the worshippers 
covered themselves with the prayer-cloth {tallUh)y 
which was provided with fringes {slsUJi). On 
week-days the phylacteries {PphilUn) were also 
worn on the head and the left arm. The use of 
these was based on the liberal inteiqDretation of the 
two passages contained in the (viz. Dt 6® 

and Nu 15®^^*). The tallith and Pphdlin were 
supposed to serve as memorials ('o^A), bub not as 
amulets. Neither to any of the customs mentioned 
nor to prayer at all (contrasting with Christianity) 
was there any kind of material influence ascribed. 
Nor, as was expressly emphasized, did the bene- 
diction of the priest have any external effect, ‘ as 
God but not the priests can grant blessing’ 
{Siphrey § 43, on Nu6^^). Moreover, the strict mono- 
theism of the Jews permitted no kind of mediation 
in prayer by higher beings. Only in a few places 
(and m none of the official prayers) do we find 
the angels called on to intercede, while eminent 
scholars piotested emphatically against the custom. 
It was not till the Middle Ages, when, owing to 
external oppression and internal ignorance, a 
darker spirit took possession of Judaism, that the 
expression ‘ the angel of mercy ’ was introduced 
into the Prayer Book by the !^abbala. Even the 
names of the angels invoiced in prayer— Sandal ph on 
and Metatrdn — show that we have here to do with 
ideas introduced from without. 

The close of the Talmud [c, a.d, 500), when all 
Jewish tiaditions were i educed to wiibing, did 
not by any means give the litui'gy a stereotyped 
form, although prayer-books can be traced back to 
the 7th century. On the other hand, we have 
now, much more than formerly, alongside of the 
statutory prayers, to reckon with the minhdghy 
i,e. the local usage which not only decided on 
form and use and created many new prayers, but 
also often directly opposed the Talmud. In con.se- 
quence of the dispersion of the Jews in the different 
lands, climate and external circumstances exerted 
quite as strong an influence on the minhdffh as the 
language, customs, and civilization of the neigh- 
bouring peoples. In order to restrict the variety 
that thus arose in the ritual, the G®dnim, or heads 
of the Babylonian high schools, whose authority 
was ^ recognized by all Jews, gave reasoned 
decisions, in answer to questions addressed to 
them. These decisions were then collected, and 
are preserved to the present day. We have to 
thank the G®6nim for the first ordered form of 
prayer with reasons for the same, called SidclUvy of 
which the oldest extant is that of Ga6n ’Ainram 
(9th century). Special importance attaches to the 
Stdd4r of Ga6n Saadya (10th century). The 
later and more complete collections of this kind 
were called ilfaAzor (lit. ‘ year-cycle ’)—an expres- 
sion which came to be used for prayer-books 
generally, particularly in connexion with the 
feast-dajys. 

In spite of all decisions and ordered forms for 
prayer, in spite also of all endeavours of the great 
codifiers (among them Maimonides fe-v.]), the 
attempt to obtain uniformity of service was not 
successful. In fact, there came to be two groups 
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of sharply contrasted liturgical services which were 
further subdivided into many smaller gioups : (1) 
the Palestinian gioup, which permeated the nations 
ot N. Europe, and thus came to be called the 
‘ German ^ j and (2) the Arabic group, which drew 
its adheients from the Jews dwelling round the 
Mediterranean (with the exception of Greece and 
Italy), and, as it was in use principally in the 
Peninsula, was called the ‘ Spanish * group. These 
two groups, which still exist alongside of each 
other, differ particularly with regard to the 

oetical prayers which, since the 8th cent., it has 

een customary on the feast-days and on certain 
Sabbaths to insert in the principal prayers. 

4. The synagogue poetry.— Little can be dis- 
covered with regal d to the origin of the synagogue 
as it was called. 

It 18 not at ail improbable that the Syrian and Greek hymns 
of the Church had an influence m the matter. The term 
applied to the poet of the synagogue — otpayyCtt (from 
7rof»7r>is)— points at once to a foreign origin. Zunz rightly em- 
phasizes the fact that the Jews had in their Psalms an ancient 
foundation, to build on which they required only' the fitting 
materials Any account of the history of the piyyHt must be 
based on the work of Zunz, Die synagogale Poesie des Mittel- 
alters. 

The oldest poetical compositions were without 
rhyme or metre, and for the most part with alpha- 
betical arrangement of the lines and sections. 
Ehyme is found as early as the Sfcli cent. , while verse 
measure was introduced by Spanish poets after the 
second half of the 10th century. 

Zunz traces the origin of synagogue poetry to the tendency 
* to give to the history and sacred traditions of Israel a form 
ennobled by art and beautified by song, and (by changing the 
commanded service into a spontaneous homage) in this way to 
make the synagogue to the Jew what the Olympic games and 
tragedies had been to the Greek— a place where the national 
genius was embodied and spiritualized, where it was seen and 
felt to be the costliest possession of the community and of 
every individual’ (Literaturgesoh. der synagogalen Poesie, 

p. 22 1). 

The authors of the oldest synagogue poems are 
unknown to us. These were composed, no doubt, 
for the most part by the leaders in prayer them- 
selves, and were, to begin with, only listened to by 
the congregation but not repeated. Before long, 
however, these poems were also sung, so that the 
voice of song in divine service, which had been 
silent since the destruction of the Temple, was 
heard once more, and the leader in prayer became 
the precentor. Poetical sections were first inserted 
in the passages preceding and following the Sh^yid ; 
hence their names (yoser, ophdrhi zulath). But the 
main endeavours of the paitdntm were directed 
towards adorning the first blessings of the PpKih 
IdK The compositions belonging to this class 
were called (pTohhdh (cf. Syr. hurohhd^ ‘mass’). 
Further poetical compositions were provided for the 
Bay of Atonement (ahhodhaht a description of the 
Temple service at that day in old times), for 
shdbM6thCazhdr6thi enumerations of the precepts 
of the T6rah), for the 9th of Ab (the day of 
monxning for the destruction of tlie Temple, 
called qlndth, ‘lamentations’), and for the seventh 
day of the Feast of Tabernacles, called hdshdndth. 

‘ In course of time the pXj/yftf found its way into every part 
of the religious life and every portion of the service. Nor was 
it confined to the synagogue. It entered into the family, and 
had Its place there at the Sabbath meals, at the close of the 
Sabbath, in the joys as well as in the sorrows of the house, at 
births and at funerals ’ (Zunz, Die synagogale Poesie des MUtel- 
alters, p, 'TO). 

Material for the plyyM was found in the inex- 
haustible wealth of ideas contained in the Midrash, 
whose place was gradually taken in the^ course of 
the centuries by as the ever -increasing 

number of poetical compositions qjuite displaced 
the lecture. 

A specially important kind of synagogue poetry 
is the s^Widh, prayer for forgiveness, penitential 
prayer. Tlie service for the Bay of A tenement was 
fche* first to be enriched with special prayers, which 


belong in part even to the age of the Talmud. 
The length of the service, which lasted from morn- 
ing till evening, and the special significance of the 
day led to the expansion of the litmgy. Thus 
Bible verses referring to God’s forgiveness were 
collected, and poetical prayers dealing with the 
same subject Avere composed. The q^rdbhdh, along 
with these s^lihOth, was called mcCamddh, The 
sdiMth became in course of time even more artistic 
in form and rich in content. Special pieces pro- 
vided with a refrain Avere called pizmon. The 
difference of content betAveen the piyy4t and 
sdilidh is thus stated by Zunz : 

* The plyyilL% gives history and Midrash, the smTi.ah feeling 
and presence; the plyyiit tends to become prophecy, the 
s>^lihdh a psalm* P* 83). 

While in the p^yy4t the element of teaching is in 
the forefront, the sdihdh is in form and content 
more the expies&ion of the feelings with which the 
people were filled, and thus more a prayer in the 
strict sense of the term. The chief theme, Avhicli 
is treated m endless variations, is sin and suffering. 
The unceasing affliction Avhich a thousand years of 
persecution brought upon the JeAvs finds as touch- 
ing expression as does the believing humility Avith 
Avhich they sought the reason of their misery in 
themselves latlier than in the injustice of God. 
We also find the undying hope that God Avill finally 
put an end to their sorroAvs. Thus the sHiMth are 
the most valualffe testimony to the piety of the 
JeAvish people during the Middle Ages, and must 
from this point of vieAv be regarded as the continua- 
tion of the Psalms. 

See, further, for the synagogue poets, Litera- 
ture (JeAvish), III. s, IBN Gabirol, Ibn Ezra, 
Halevi. 

5, Influence of philosophy. — In spite of the fact 

that Ave possess synagogue poems from almost all 
the JoAvish philosophers of the Middle Ages, from 
Sa’adya onAvards, and although the greatest poets 
Avere also philosopliers, we have comparatively 
only a feAV philosophic prayers ‘the King’s 

CroAvn ’ of Gabirol). The reason for this striking 
phenomenon is probably to be found not so much 
in the difficulty of clothing philosophic thought in 
prayer form as in tlie fact that prayer Avas an 
attempt to satisfy the claims of the heart by warm 
personal outpourings, which the coldness of philo- 
sophic rationalism rendered Avell-nigh impossible. 

6. Influence of mysticism,— If there are feAv 
traces of philosophy proper in the prayers of the 
synagogue, mysticism, on the other hand, has 
exercised a most harmful influence, since the end 
of the 12th cent., on both the conception and the 
content of prayer. 

‘Although the more respectable mystics did something for 
spiritual religion and for devotion as opposed to thoughtless 
formalism, yet the liturgy lost more than it gained by their 
influence ’ (Zunz, Die Jtiitus, p. 24), 

Since the beginning of the 16th cent, the 
liturgy has hardly been enriched except by addi- 
tions from the ig^abbala, which only burdened the 
form and content of the service. On the other 
hand, the mystical sect of the Jfastdim, which 
arose about the middle of the 18th cent,, originated 
a most important movement among the people. This 
movement directed itself chiefly against the rigid 
codification of all matters relating to prayer brought 
about by Joseph Qaro’s ritual code, called SMdhdn 
'Arukh (1565), which had been generally acknOAV- 
ledged since the end of the 16th century. In opposi- 
tion to it, the Hasldim denied that the traditional 
form and the appointed times of prayer Avere bind- 
ing, and, in place of meaningless habitual repeti- 
tions, demanded devotion springing from personal 
inspiration. Unfortunately this important move- 
ment, which at first seemed likely to be so fruit- 
ful, soon exhausted itself, owing to the opposition 
of the rahhis and to internal degeneration. 
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III, MovmN CONDITIONS. — Since the last 
(Quarter of the 18th cent., when the Jews, especi- 
ally in Germany, began to participate in general 
cultuie, an important change has gradually come 
oyer the Jewish service. It was no real innova- 
tion to provide the Piayer Book everywhere 
with a translation into the language of the 
country, for, as early as the 18th cent,, Italian, 
Spanish, and Jewish-German translations had 
appeared. The innovation rather concerned the 
service itself. Befined taste demanded a correspond- 
ing form, and changed circumstances called for a 
partial change in the contents of the prayers. In 
particular, the greater part of the poetry of the syna- 
gogue no longer suited the needs of modern times. 
It wag only after bitter contests that in the course 
of the 19th cent, a series of reforms were generally 
accepted in the whole of W. Europe. In the first 
place, the sermon in the language of the country, 
which tn Germany and elsewhere for various 
reasons had wholly fallen into disuse, was reintro- 
duced. Prayers in the popular speech, alongside of 
those in Hebrew, and the curtailing of the syna- 
gogal poetry, have not, however, been so gener- 
ally accepted. A number of congregations have 
also introduced choir-singing and even organs to 
accompany the prayers, as well as a shortening 
and refoimation of the old chief prayers. One 
congregation in Europe (viz. the reformed congrega- 
tion in Berlin, founded in 1845) and many American 
congregations have absolutely broken with tradi- 
tion, by keeping the Sunday instead of the Jewish 
Sabbath, by almost entirely abolishing Hebrew as 
the language of prayer, by creating a completely 
new liturgy, wliicli omits all the national memories 
and hopes, by doing away with the separation of 
men and women in the synagogues, and by pray- 
ing with the head uncovered. In this way the 
unity of the liturgy is irrevocably lost. Thus the 
divine service, which for more than two thousand 
years had been the chief mark of the unity of 
Judaism, has become a bone of contention among 
oimosing parties — a circumstance which has not 
failed to exercise a baneful influence on the whole 
religious life. 

Literature.— i. Gmneral: JB viii. 132, arfc. * Liturgy’ 
(L. Blau), X. 164, art. * Prayer ’—-the chief part on * Prayer in 
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PRAYER (Mexican). — The great repository of 
Mexican aboriginal prayer is the work of Bernar- 
dino de Sahagun, Mistoria General de las Casas 
de Niieva Bs^afha (S vols,, Alexico, 1829), in which 


he furnishes us with numerous examples of Aztec 
devotion, of a public and ritual as well as of a 
private character. As he lived and worked in the 
generation immediately succeeding the Spanish 
conquest of Mexico, and had abundant oppor- 
tunities of meeting and speaking with natives who 
well recalled the times of Aztec paganism, there is 
no reason to believe that these productions are not 
the genuine outpourings of the Aztec mind or that 
they have in any manner been sophisticated. 

The ritual and public prayers consist for the 
most part of appeals made to the various gods on 
the occasion o± religious festivals, war, sacrifices, 
baptisms, funeials, and purifications, or in time of 
pestilence, and are extremely hortatory in tone, 
the purpose being the edification of the hearers. 
Particularly noteworthy are the prayers to Tezcat- 
lipoca on the occasion of confession. These are of 
the most intense earnestness and lofty in tone and 
language. Nearly all the ritual prayers are of 
consideiable length, and are obviously the pro- 
ducts of a priesthood possessing ample time for 
pious consideration. It is only occasionally that 
Mexican prayer throws any light on the theological 
beliefs of the Aztec people, and, as practically 
every deity is addressed in the most exalted terms, 
it is impossible to judge the relative importance of 
the gods fiom the prayers ofiered up to them. 

Private piayers, wliich appear to have been of a 
ritual character, were otFered up to avert poverty, 
to obtain the necessaries of life, for agricultural 
reasons, and, indeed, for heavenly assistance in 
every activity of life- The exhortations of parents 
to children, which have frequently been called 
prayers and are so characteristic a feature of 
Mexican life, are, in reality, advisory sermons 
embracing code.s of conduct for young people. 
The whole body of matter has been brought 
together in the sixth hook of Sahagun’s work 
mentioned above. Lewis Spence, 

PRAYER (Muhammadan) — i. The ritual of 
the daily salat.— The most important part of the 
Muslim liturgy was, from the beginnings of Islam, 
the ritual prayer, the so-called salat. Muham- 
mad’s intention in prescribing this ceremony as a 
religious duty to his followers was undoubtedly to 
imitate the litual prayer of the Christians and 
Jews in the Orient, at least as far as it was known 
to him. Like this prayer, the Muslim salat con- 
sisted chiefly of prostrations, praises of God, the 
reciting of formulae, etc. The name salat is not 
originally Arabic, but borrowed from the language 
of the Eastern Christians and the Jews (viz. the 
Aramaic 

The Muslim law prescribes in great detail how 
a Muslim must perform his salat. A considerable 
proportion of these regulations may really be 
based upon the old simnah (the common practice) 
of the Prophet and his contemporaries, hut many 
of the rules concerned with details, as to which 
there still existed diflerence of opinion in the first 
centuries after Muhammad’s death, must be of 
later date. 

When performinff a salat, a Muslim stands, raises his open 
hands on either side of his face, and says: 'Alldhu akbar!* 

(‘ God is most; great ! ’). This ejaculation is called takhir (or 
takbirah). Then, still standing, he recites some verses of the 
Qur’an, especially the Fati^ah (%,e. the opening chapter, i. 1-7). 
After this recitation the various inchnations and postures 
follow (described, e.g., by E. W. Laue, Manners and Customs of 
the Modern Egyptians, London, 1S96, ch. hi., with figures m 
the text): (1) the worshipper first inclines his head and body 
till his hands reach the height of his knees, and then rises 
again (this is called the rukiV, ‘inclination’) ; (2) then he pro- 
ceeds to the first prostration (sujud), dropping gently on his 
knees, placing his hands on the ground a little m front of his 
knees, and putting his forehead also to the ground ; (3) he 
raises his head and body (but hia knees must remain on the 
ground) and performs the second sujM. This completes a 
rak'ah (i.e one of the subdivisions of the §atdt). Having 
finished one rak*ah, the worshipper rises to his feet and goes 
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through the same again (the recitation of some verses of the 
Qur’an, niku' and the two Befoie the niku' and 

before and after each sxijud of every rak'ah he recites the 
takbir ; and after the last rak'ah he recites : (1) the skahddah 
(t.e, the confession of faith) ; (2) a salutation over the Prophet, 
and (3) a second salutation (the taslJmah, i.e the invoking of a 
blessing, saying ‘ al-salcim 'alaikum ’), which is considered by 
most Muslims to be addressed to the guardian angels who watch 
over the worshipper. 

At first — at least immediately after the hijrah 
— ^the Projiihet used to turn his face towards Jeru- 
salem during the salat ^ like the Jews. But in the 
second year after his aiiival at Medina a revela- 
tion (Qur’an, ii. 136-145) changed this, Muhammad 
having quarrelled with the Jews in that town. 
Ever since that time the Muslim must turn his 
face towards Allah’s house, the Kabah at Mecca, 
to perform the salat. 

While performing the saldt^ the worshipjper is 
in a state of consecration (Vimm) and must observe 
special prescriptions. According to the primitive 
conceptions, every worshipper was supposed to he 
exposed to particular dangers from evil spirits 
when he was adoring his Lord. Many of the 
religious observances of the sal&t may originally 
have had no other purpose than to protect the 
worshipper against the maliciousness of the 
demons.^ Thus (1) he must take care that his 
body is sufficiently covered ; according to the 
Muslim lawbooks, a woman must cover her whole 
body during the salat (except her face and her 
hands) ; and a man at least the part of his body 
between his waist and his knees ; the heads of both 
men and women are also supposed to be covered. 
(2) He must say before reciting the Qur’an verses : 

seek my refuge near God from Satan’ (cf. 
Qur’an, xvi. 100), and raise his hands in pro- 
nouncing every tahUr in order to avert the evil 
spirits that may be present (or, according to the 
Hanifites, he must do so only in pronouncing the 
first takbir^ the talcbirat al-ihrdm ; cf. Goldziher, 

* Zauberelemente im islamischen Gebet,’ in Fest^ 
schrvfUNoldBk&i^ Giessen, 1906, i. 320-325). (3) 

Special emphasis is laid on ritual ablution before 
the salat. It was a general custom of the ancient 
Arabs to employ water as a charm against demo- 
niacal influences (see Goldziher, * vVasser als 
Damon enabw'ehrendesmittel,’ in A RW xiii. [1910] 
20-46) ; some of the earlier Muslim scholars held 
that an ablution was necessary before every salat 
(cf. Qur’an, v. 8), but this view was rejected by 
other faqihs (see Goldziher, Die Zdhiriten, Leipzig, 
1884, pp. 48-50). According to the four orthodox 
^$^A-schools, a ritual ablution {tvudii or ghusl) is 
required before the only when the worshipper 
is in a state of ritual impurity. It must be 
observed, however, that the ritual ablution is 
usually considered simply as a purification (see 
art. PURIFICATIOH [Muslim]) j the original purpose 
of this ceremony may have been forgotten by 
the Muslims. (4) Further, it is desirable for a 
Muslim to recite the formulse of the adhdn 
{i.e. the call to prayer ; see below) before beginning 
a salat— nt least when he is not already summoned 
by the adhdn that is chanted from the mosque. 
This usage must also be regarded as a kind of 
charm ; the demons are supposed to flee when they 
hear the sacred words of the adhdn. 

2. Obligatory and supererogatory daily salats. 
— Some of tile earlier verses of the Qur’M (see xi. 
116, xvii. 80 f., XXX. 16f., IxxiiL 1) require Mus- 
lims to perform the salat thrice every day — in the 
morning before sunrise, at the close of day, and 
during a part of the night.^ To these salats another 
was added after the hijrah, the ‘middle ^aldt* 

1 See for the following rules especially A. J. Wensinck, 
‘Animismus und Damonenglaube fin Untergrunde des jud- 
lechen und islamischen ntuellen Gebeta/ Der Islam) iv. fl9J3] 
219 ff,, and ‘Die Entstehung der muslimischen Eeinheitsgesetz- 
gebung,’ ib. v. flOU] 68-80, 1. Goldziher, ‘Die Entblossung des 
Hauptes,’ ib. vi. p916] 801 ff. 


(saldt al-wustd)) mentioned in Qur'an, ii. 239, 
probably an imitation of the Jewish mid-day- 
prayer (the minJiah). Moreover, the Prophet, 
according to the tradition, used to perform §aldts 
on various other occasions. In the first genera- 
tions after his death it was a subject of discussion 
which of the daily salats must be regarded as obliga- 
tory, and there was also difference of opinion as to 
the exact times of day at which the Prophet had 
usually performed his devotions.^ But gradually 
it was recognized in the whole Muslim world thao 
the five following salats were obligatory for every 
Muslim: (1) the (at daybreak) ; (2) 

the salat ahzuhr (at noon, or rather a little later, 
when the sun has begun to decline) ; (3) the saldt 
aUasr (in the afternoon, about half-way betiveen 
noon and nightfall) j (4) the salat al-maghnh (at 
sunset, or rather about five minutes later, for it is 
forbidden to perform a saldt just at sunrise or 
sunset, because the heathen Arabs used to do so) ; 
and (5) the saldt aVishdl (at nightfall, when it is 
quite dark). Each of the five prescribed periods 
ends when the next commences, except that of the 
saldt al-stibh, which ends nist before sunrise. 
The worshipper is recommended, however, to per- 
foim every saldt as near the beginning of the pre- 
scribed period as possible. The saldt at daybreak 
must consist of two roMahs, that of sunset of 
three, and each of the others of four ,* it is men- 
torious to add some supererogatory raUahs to each 
of the five daily salats. The four Jig/i-schools dis- 
agree as to the exact number of these voluntary 
rale ahs. 

The three following daily salats, though not 
prescribed by the law as obligatory, are regarded 
as commendable and meritorious ; 

(1) The ^alat al-tahajjtid (the night-^a^ai) mentioned in some 
verses of the Qur’an (see above). — ^This salat had. evidently 
been gradually neglected by most of Muhammad’s followers 
at Medina ; not all the members of the continually increasing 
Muslim community could show so much zeal for the service of 
their Lord, and Allah at last yielded to their wishes ! (see 
Qur’an, Ixxiii. 20). This sa>ldt was no longer to have an obli- 
gatory character. Nevertheless it is still regarded as very 
meritorious by the Muslims. It must consist of an even 
number of rct&'aAs— two, four, or more. The middle third of 
the night is thought to be the best time for this devotion. 
Hence in many Muslim lands a sign is given in the mosque 
about midnight to announce the time of the takajjud. 

(2) The saldt al-witr . — It is meritorious to make odd the 

even number of rak*ahs of the last saldt of the night (i.e. the 
saldt al-uhcL' or the tahanud) by adding an odd number of 
rak'aks or at least one rak'ah. Usually the gaZaf al-witr is 
added to the Saldt al-'ishd* ^since most people neglect the 
tahaj)ud). A well-known tradition says : ‘ Allah is witr (odd) 
and loves the u%ti and the Muslims therefore pay a certain 
respect to every odd number According to the the 

saldt al'ioitr is even obligatory. 

(3) The saldt al'^^b-d (saldt in the morning) at the time 
between sunrise and noon, consistmg of from two to twelve 
rorfc'rtfts.—This ceremony also is not obligatory, though some of 
the earlier Muslim scholars thought it was. According to some 
traditionalists, it was a custom of the Prophet to perform this 
saldt every morning, but this is denied in many other tradi- 
tions 

3. The mosque and the daily public service in 
the mosque. — The so-called mosque of the Prophet 
at Medina was only an open enclosure, adjacent 
to Ms dwelling. On one side there was a kind of 
portico, a flat roof supported by wooden pillars. 
This was where Muhammad usually performed his 
salats, either alone or wdth some of his followers. 
jBut this masjid was used also for various other 
purposes ; it was, e.g., the place where Muhammad 
received the embassies of Arabian tribes and where 
he gave banquets to his guests. We may assume 
that the houses of other men of rank at Medina 
had also a masjid of the same type.^ Onginaliy 
X See, for further details, M. T. Houtsma, ‘lets over den 
dagelijkschen ^allt,’ Theolog. T^Jdsch'n^ft, xxiv. [1890] 127 fif ; 
Goldziher, ‘Die Bedeutung der Nachmittagszeit im Islam,* 
ARW be. [1906j 293 flf. ; T. Noldeke and E. Schwally, Gesch. des 
Qordns'^, Leipzig, 1909, p. 67, n. 1 ; E. Mifctwoch, * Zur Entateh- 
ungsgesch. des lalamisohen Gebets und Kultus,' 415-4 F, Phil - 
hist. Claaae, 1913, p. 11 ff. ; Wensmek, in Der Islam) iv. 232 fi. 

2 Maqrlzi (Khttat, Buiaq, 1270, ii. 270 11) says that there 
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the mosque in Muslim society took the place of the 
old heathen the open space near the tent 

or dwelling of the head of the tribe where all 
deliberations of the tribesmen took place (see 
H. Lammens, ‘Ziad ibn Abilu/ in Mivista degh 
atiidi oriental^ iv. [1911-12] 240 if. ; L. Caetani, 
AnnalidelV Islam^ Milan, 1905, i. 432 if. ; C. H. 
Becker, ‘ Zur Gesch. des islamischen liultus,* in 
Der Islam^ iii. [1912] 394 h). Once a week the 
Muslims were convoked to an assembly in Muham- 
macVs masfid — a usage probably originally inti’o- 
duced by the Prophet in imitation of the weekly 
congregations of the Christians and Jews. But 
the Muslims assembled on Fridays — at least at 
Medina, some time after the hijrah» One Friday, 
just before the service, a caravan with merchan- 
dise arrived at Medina, and most of the believers 
forgot their religious duty, being occupied in 
buying and selling. Then Qur’an, Ixii. 9, was 
revealed ; 

‘ When the call to prayer soundeth. on Fiiday (or on the day 
of the congfieg'ation), then go to praise the Lord and ahandon 
business,^ etc. 

About A,H. 7 or 8 a minhar^ a sort of wooden 
throne or raised seat with two steps, was placed in 
Muhaminad’s masjidt and the Piophet always sat 
upon this when presiding at the meetings (see 
Becker, * Die Kanzel im Kultus des alten Islam,’ 
in Festschrift-JSfoldekey pp. 331-361). On special 
occasions Muhammad and his followers went out 
of Medina to the musalld (the place where the 
mldt and other ceremonies were performed in the 
open field). Later, a lance was carried before 
the Prophet as an emblem of his authority; on 
the mmalld this lance was stuck into the ground 
before him, marking the direction of the Kabah.^ 

After Muhammad’s death the Muslim liturgy 
remained very simple. In the great encampments 
of the Arabs in the conquered countries each of 
the tribes had its own masjid^ where the ti ibes- 
men assembled. There was also a general masjul 
near the dwelling of the wah, the head of the 
place or the governor of the province. Originally 
this head mosqne was very simple, often being 
only a large open square, surrounded by a ditch or 
by walls and with an open portico in front facing 
towards Mecca, supported on stone pillars and 
covered with a roof (see, e.g., 'fabari, i. 2489). It 
was a general place of meeting, not reserved for 
the Friday service and other religious purposes, 
■When general deliberation was necessary, the 
believers were convoked to a public salat before 
the further transactions, and the wal% or, in the 
residence, the hhallfak himself, presided at these 
meetings (see Goldziher, in ZBMG xlix. [1896] 
316 ; Beladsori, ed. M. J. de Goeje, Leyden, 1866, 
p. 229. 3 {Fragm&nia hist, arahic., ed. de Goeje 
and P. de Jong, do. 1869, p. 217. 6]; al-BayEn ai- 
Mughrib, ed. B. Dozy, do. 1848, p. 66. 16 ; al- 
Fahrl, ed. W. Ahlwardt, Gotha, 1860, p. 95. 11 ; 
Becker, in Ber Islam^ iii. 395 ; and Lammens, in 
Bimsta degli sttidi orientaUi iv. 242 ffi). The 
Uniayyad Jchallfahs and also many of their high 
functionaries in the provinces used to sit on a 
minhar in these assemblies just as the Prophet 
had done before them. At first, however, this 
was regarded by some people as improper for a 
wali ; the khallfah ’Umar forbade ‘Amr, Ms 
governor of Egypt, to sit on a minhar. 

It was only gradually that the mosque became 
a place exclusively dedicated to worship ; a regular 
daily service was instituted, and the Muslim 

were nine maspds at Medina besides that Of the Prophet; see 
also the traditions concerning' the masjid ahdirav (mentioned 
in Qur'an, ix, lOS). 

^At a later time it was still a custom in some Muslim 
countries to indicate the direction towaids Mecca by means of 
a staff or lance, behind which the leader of the $alat placed 
himself. 'The ^aUlt was then performed 'ala %'asd (i.e. in the 
direction of this staff). 


liturgy began to develop and take fixed forms. 
The service of the Christian churches and Jewish 
synagogues may have influenced this development 
(see esp. Mittwoch, 'Zur Entstehungsgeseh. des 
islam. Gebets und Kultus’; and Becker, 'Zur 
Gesch. des islani. Kultus’). It became a general 
custom to announce the times of the daily ^aldt 
from the minarets of the mosi^ue (the origin of 
the minaret is discussed in detail by H. Thiersch, 
Pharos: Antike, Islam imd Occident: Beitrag zur 
Architekturgeschichte, Leipzig, 1909). The aahdn^ 
which is chanted from the minaret by the muad- 
dhin^ consists of the following formulse : 

* God IS most gieat’ (ihis is said four times), ‘ I testify that 
there is no God but Allah ’ (twice) ; ‘ I testify that Muhammad is 
Allah’s apostle ’ (twice) ; ‘ Come to prayer ’ (twice) ; ‘ Come to 
security’ (twice); ‘ God is most great’ (twice); ‘There is no 
God but Allah.' 

^ The public salat in the mosque requires a leader, 
since all worshippers must perform the prescribed 
ceremonies together and at the same moment; 
every mosque has its own imam, who oj(ficiates 
over all who may he present at the times of the 
daily saldtsl^ It must be observed that the posi- 
tion of this imam is very different from that of a 
priest, since he does not perform any sacramental 
action ; he is only the leader of the salat, and, 

I according to the theory of Muslim law, he may 
even cede_ his place to any other member of the 
congregation who is competent for the office. The 
beginning of the ^aldt is announced in the mosque 
by a second call to prayer, the igdmah, which 
consists chiefly of the same formulae as the adhan 
(most of the formulae of the igdmah, however, are 
recited only once, and the words, ‘ The time of the 
qaldt is [now] come,’ which ai'e twice repeated, 
must^ be inserted after the formula, ‘ Come to 
security ’). The imam then places himself before 
the mihrdb, the niche that indicates the direction 
to Mecca, 2 and performs the s«Za??with the congre- 
gation. Only the voice of the imam, who recites 
the prescribed formulae, may be heard during the 
saldt. In the great mosques, however, where the 
congregation is usually so numerous that the be- 
lievers cannot all see and hear the leader, the 
takhirs of the imam, marking the various postures 
of the saldt (see above), are repeated loudly by 
persons especially charged with this office (the 
muballighs], 

4. The Friday service and the public salat on 
feast-days and other occasions.— On Friday the 
saldt al’gvmi ah (the ^aldt of the Friday) must be 
substituted for the ordinary noon-prayer. It is a 
service celebrated hy the wliole community in the 
head mosque (yamf*) of the place, consisting chiefly 
of two parts j the khnthah ('sermon ’) and a §aldt 
of two raUahs. In later times the kkuthah pre- 
ceded the §aldt *, but this was not the’ original 
usage. According to Muslim tradition, it was an 
innovation introduced by the first Umayyad hhali’ 
fah, Mffawiyyah. Before the beginning of the 
sermon the adhan, which has already been chanted 
from the minarets, is repeated in the mosque. 
The preacher {khatih) then delivers his sermon, 
standing on the minhar, and holding, as prescribed 
by ancient custom, a staff or wooden sword (or a 
bow) in his hands (see Pkeaching [Muslim]). 
When the hhatlh has finished his khuthah, he 
descends from the minhar, then the igdmah is 
chanted, and the whole congregation performs the 
two prescribed raUahs of the saldt aPjum'ah, It 
is considered meritorious to perform, before and 
after the obligatory Friday saldt, the usual super- 
erogatory rah'ahs of noon. 

Tlie Friday service formerly required a general 

1 other persona perform the lower offices in the mosque— 
lig-htingf the lamps, sweeping: the mosque, attending to the 
receptacles for water necessary for the ablutions, etc. 

2 See further, on the tniJimh, N. Rhodolcanalds, in WZKM 
xix. [190o3 296 ff., and xxv. [XOll] 71 fi. 
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assembly of the whole community. Muslim law 
therefore forbids that this service should be cele- 
brated in difieient mosques of the same town, 
unless the place is so populous that it would be 
practically impossible to assemble m one mosque. 
Moreover, according to the Shafiites, the salat ah 
juiriah is valid only when at least forty persons 
join in it ; the ^anifites, on the other hand, hold 
that no fixed number is required, and that the 
Friday seivice can be validly celebrated by an 
imam and only three persons. 

Twice a year, on the two Muslim feast-days (at 
the end of the fasting month and on the lUfch of 
the month of Dhu’l-hijjah, in connexion with the 
sacrificial feast of the pilgrims in the neiglibour- 
hood of Mecca) a special service, the salat aVld 
(*feast-sa/aif ’) is celebrated which resembles the 
Friday service in many respects. Tiiere are, how- 
ever, some points of difteience : (1) the time re- 
commended for the salat al-ld is the morning, 
about half-way between sunrise and noon ; (2) it 
is supposed in the lawbooks that this ceremony 
should take place not in a mosque but in the open 
field; (3) the service consists of a Ichutbah and a 
salat of two raUahs like the Friday service, but 
the salat must precede the khuthah ; and (4) the 
adhdn and igamah are omitted ; the muaddhin be- 
fore the service only calls ; ‘ Ahsaldta jdmi atan ! ’ 
(‘[Now perform] the salat together ! ^). We may 
assume that in all these respects the feast-sa^a^ is 
still more ancient than the Friday service. 

Another religious assembly tafies place on each 
evening of the fasting month. It is counted meri- 
torious to perform the §aldt ahtardwlK { ‘ the salat 
with pauses ') after the daily salat al-asr in this 
holy month. This ceremony consists of twenty 
ralcahs, each pair of which is separated from the 
rest by a taslwiah (see above). Though this salat 
is not obligatory, many persons usually take part 
in it. This great zeal for the salat ahtardwih can 
only be explained by its particular connexion with 
the holy fasting month. 

When til ere was a great drought, the pagan 
Arabs tried [to induce rain by enchantments. 
These heathen practices were replaced in Islam by 
the salat ahistisgd^ (‘the salat for imploring 
rain’*), a public service that differs little from the 
service on the two feast-days. It is still character- 
ized by the following ceremony ; after the salat 
the imam and the other worshippers who are 
present move about^ and shake their upper gar- 
ments ; this custom is probably bo be regarded as 
a survival of Arabian heathenism (see Goldziher, 

‘ Zauberelemente im isiamischen Gebet,’ pp. 308- 
312). During an eclipse of the sun or moon a 
public service is celebrated which resembles the 
ieast-5a^a^ in most respects. As regards details of 
the liturgy on these and other occasions, tbe 
opinions of the different j^g'A-schools disagree, 

Liteeature.— Besides the works mentioned throughout see 
esp. C. Snouck Hnrgronje, Mekka, Hague, 1888-89, n. 78ff , 
The Achehm$6, Leyden, 1906, i. 61 tE., 80 ff,, 280 ft., ii 288, and 
‘Islam und Phonograph,' in Tijdschrift van het Bataviaasch 
GenooUohap, xlii. [1900] 401-404 ; E. Sell, The Faith of Islam-, 
London and Madras, 1880, p. 188 ; A J. Wensinck, Moham- 

med ends Joden te Medina. Leyden, 1908, p, 102 ff., and the 
first and second ohaptei^ ol the various Muslim hqh-hooks, 

Th. W. Juynboll. 

PRAYER (Roman). — ^As in many other phases 
of religion, the religious life of the Romans offers 
an exceptional opportunity for the study of prayer. 
Between the prayers of Cato and those of Marcus 
Aurelius we have, as it were, a complete gamut of 
religious experiences, and, though these two land- 
marks are less than 400 years apart, Cato represents 
many centuries before his time, and Marcus 
Aurelius is the prototype of many centuries to 
follow. Prayer, as distinguished, on the one band, 
from magic and, on the other, from mystical ab- 


sorption, is the orthodox communication between 
I man and those poweis outside ot him which are 
called God or gods according to circumstances. 
Upon the orthodoxy of the act depends this distinc- 
tion, and it is this element of orthodoxy alone that 
distingnishes primitive prayer from the mazes of 
magic, and advanced prayer from the formlessness 
of mystical absorption— so true is it that primitive 
prayer is closely akin to magic, and advanced 
prayer to religious absorption. 

But, before we begin even this outline study of 
Roman prayer, we should make oui selves fully 
aware of three facts : (1) that the actual number 
of Roman prayers transmitted to us is relatively 
small ; (2) that many prayers, so called, especially 
those in the poets, do not represent trustworthy 
evidence, and are apt to be either fanciful or under 
Greek influence, and therefore not available for 
our present purpose ; and (3) that there is scarcely 
an operation in tiie world more delicate, and tlieie- 
fore more difficult, than the attempt to deduce the 
religious attitude of the individual from the formal 
experiences handed down to us. 

I. Primitive prayer. — Here it should be noted 
that this title includes not only prayer as practised 
in the histoiical period which we call primitive 
and prayer as practised in later times by persons 
of primitive intelligence, hut also many primitive 
forms of prayer retained by religious conservatism 
and practised by all orthodox persons. This ob- 
servation is very necessary owing to the peculiar 
conditions under which the religious life of ancient 
Rome had its development. This development 
represents a series of accretions— a mechanical 
rather than a physiological growth. Man’s 
spiritual evolution expressed itsmf not nearly so 
much in the transforming of the old formulae as 
in their absolute conservation and the adding to 
them of outer coatings, new tree-rings of more 
modern thought. This was possible because of 
the absolutely formal character of all Roman 
religious concepts ; and the only exceptions to it 
are found iu the more spiritual cults or the Orient 
and in the impotent enthusiasms of a spiritual 
philosophy. The success of primitive prayer de- 
pended princix3ally upon two things— the scrupul- 
ous exactness of expression and the correctness of 
the name and title of the deity addressed. Exact- 
ness of expression is an absolute requisite. This 
idea is, of course, common to both prayer and 
magic, and the orthodoxy of the one and the illegi- 
timacy of the other form almost the only criterion 
of distinction. The question whether all primitive 
prayers were of a rhythmical character — the 
carmina, common to both prayer and magic — is a 
difficult one to answer,^ but certainly very many 
I>rimitive j>rayers were, for we have instances of 
them. 

Every effort was made to obtain the strictest 
verbal accuracy, on the theo^^ that whatever 
was said had legal validity.® The formulte them- 
selves were collected and preserved in the books of 
the priests.'* The formnlse were never changed, 
even though the language was so archaic that the 
priests themselves scarcely understood it. This 
was true, of the prayers of the Salii, of which 
Quintilian ® says : 

‘The prayers of the Salii were scarcely understoodl by the 
priests themselves, but religious conservatiBiu forbade the 
chaugmg of them, and the consecrated forms must still be 
used.^ 


1 Of. R. Westphal, Theorie der grCeeh. MetriJc, Leipzig, 
1887, ill. 1, 67, AUgemeine Metrih, Berlin, 1892, p. 228 ; 0. 
JZander, Vers Ital. antiqui, Lund, 1890, p. 36. 

2 Fer6a certa , Oic. de Nat, Veor, li. 10, and Paul, p 88, s.v. 


* Fanum.’ 

3 Cf Festus, p. 173 : ‘ As the tongue has spoken, so is the 

law ’ ; and Cic. de Orat. 1. 246, ^ . 

4 Gell xih. 2S. 1. ® Or. f. 6. 40. 
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In the cult of the Arval Brothers^ a similar 
state of ahairs existed, and as a safeguard against 
mistake the priests used prayer-books out of which 
they sang as they danced. In otlier cases the 
worshipper repeated the words of the prayer as 
they were said by an assistant.® The penalties for 
an error were indeed great, for a trifling mistake 
rendered the whole performance null and void. In 
the year 176 B.c.,® at the celebration of the Latin 
Festival, the officiating magistrate from Lanuvium 
forgot to pray for the Roman people, and, when 
the matter was discovered, the senate referred it 
to the pontifical college, who in turn decreed that 
owing to the omission the festival could not be 
considered as performed and must be gone through 
all over again, and, as the magistrate from Lan- 
uvium had made the mistake, Lanuvium must pay 
the cost of the new performance ; and Plutarch 
remarks : 

‘In later ages one and the same sacrifice was performed 
thirty times over because of the occurience of some defector 
mistake or accident in the service— such was the Roman rever- 
ence and caution m religious matters.’ 4 

In relation to this verbal accuracy, we find our- 
selves between the realm of magic and that of law. 
Regal ded as a charm, the prayer needed to be 
absolutely accurate in order to be effective, but in 
prayer regarded as a legal transaction such ac- 
curacy was equally import aut. 

E,g.t in the year 200 B o. we read that ‘the Roman people 
directed the consul bo vow games and an offering to Jupiter. 
But the vow suffered a delay ; the Pontifex Maximus Licinius 
asserted that one could not make a vow of an indefinite sum 
because this money ought not to serve for the needs of the war 
but should be put apart at once and kept apart and not be 
mixed with any other money, for, if such a mixture took place, 
the fulfilment of the vow would be irregular. . , The consul 
was asked to consult the College of Pontifioes to know whether 
it -were possible to vow in regular form an indefinite sum. The 
Pontificea replied that the vow was possible and entirely 
regular. The consul, repeating the exact expression of the 
Pontifex Maximus, pronounced the vow in the form employed 
previously for five year vows.* ® 

We shall have occasion below to return to the 
legal aspect of Roman prayer, but, before leaving 
the interrelation of prayer and magic, it is import- 
ant to notice that they have one other point in 
common, namely, that they depend for their effec- 
tiveness upon a knowledge of the exact name of 
the object addressed. In order that a prayer may 
be effectual, it must be addressed not only to the 
proper deity, hut to some particular phase of that 
deity’s activity as expressed in some adjective or 
co^nomm. Hence the development oi a great 
science of nomenclature — lists of gods and lists of 

It is the same line of reasoning that makes it 
desirable to keep secret the name of one’s special 
deity so that one’s enemies may not be able 
to take advantage of it in prayer and call forth 
one’s gods by the mysterious process of eooanffu- 
ratio. Hence Servius^ tells us that in pontifical 
law special precautions were taken that the gods 
of the Romans should not be called by their right 
names, in order that they might not be exaugu- 
rated. Similarly, Macrohius says : 

‘ It is certain that every city has a god under whose protec- 
tion It is placed ; and the Romans had a mysterious custom, of 
which many persons are ignorant, that when they were besieg- 
ing a city and thought they were on the point of capturing it, 
they W'orked the deities hy means of a certain formula With- 
out this they did not think the city could be captured, or, at 
least, they would have considered it a sacrilege to take the gods 
captive. It was for this reason that the Romans always kept 
concealed the name of the god who protected Rome, and even 
the Latin name of the City. '8 


1 Cf. art. Arval Brothers. 

2 Verba prmire prcefari ; Sacra Carmina prcecantare. 

8 Of. Livy, xli. 16, ^ Corfol. 25. 8 LiV 3 % xxxi. 9. 

6 Cf. the Indigitamenta \ G. Wissovva, De dis Romanorum 
indigetibus et nomrmdibvs dfspiitatio^ Marburg, 1892 ; J. B, 
Carter, De Recnrum Romanomm GQgnomimbxiSf Leipzig, 1898 ; 
Wavde Fowler, Rel, Bxper, of the Roman People^ p. 163. 
r jEn. ii. 861. 8 Fiat, iii. 9. 


Of couise, much nonsense was talked among tlie 
antiquarians regarding the seciet name of Rome 
and of the god who protected Rome, and veiy 
possibly the secret names Avere so secret that they 
never existed, but the principle underlying the 
wdiole discussion is a genuine one. 

Practically all the writers on Roman religion, 
with the exception of ^Varde Fowler,^ have un- 
duly emphasized the magical and the legal bargain- 
ing aspects of Roman prayer. These two aspects 
were indeed prominent, but alongside of them 
existed, if only in embryo, the concept of the 
power and greatness of the deity and the power- 
iessness of man. ‘The language is the language 
of prayer, not of compulsion or even of bargain- 
ing.’ ® We see this most clearly in the famous four 
prayers in Cato’s ‘Farm Almanack’ — prayers 
which are such precious and unique documents 
that the quoting of them in full is better than 
many pages of explanations. 

Prayer for the cattle at the flowering of the pear-trees (Cato, 
de Re Rust, 131 f ) : ‘At the flowering of the pear-trees make 
sacrifice for the cattle. . . , Thus shall the offering be made. 
Give to Jupiter Dapalis a measure of wine, as much as you see 
fit. On the day of the saciifice let theie be a holiday for the 
cattle, the herdsman, and for those w'ho make the sacrifice. 
When you have to make the offering, jou shall do as follows: 
“ O Jupiter Dapalis, in regard to the sacrifice of a measure of 
wine which I make to thee in my house and in my family, 
mayst Thou be graciously increased by this sacrifice.” Then 
wash your hands and afterwards take the wine, saying, “ 0 
Jupiter Dapalis, mayst Thou be increased by this sacrifice which 
I make unto Thee, mayst Thou be increased by this wine which 
I offer Thee ” ’ 

Prayer before the harvest (ib. 134): ‘Before commencing the 
harvest, it is necessary to sacrifice a pig in the following 
manner : The saciifice of a female pig should be made to Ceres 
before harvesting the follovung— spelt, wheat, barley, beans, 
and turnips Before sacrificing the pig, invoke with incense 
and wine Janus, Jupiter and Juno. Present the pig to Janus 
with this prayer, “O Father Janus, in offering Thee this pig I 
ray that Thou wouldst be propitious to me, to my sons, to my 
ouse, to my family. Be Thou increased by this offering.” 
Then offer the sacred pig to Jupiter, saying, “ O Jupiter, in 
offering Thee this pig, I pray that Thou wouldst be propitious 
to me, to my sons, to my house, to my family. Be Thou 
increased by this offeiing." Afterwards give wine to Janus as 
follows : “ O Father Janus, 3 ust as in offering the pig to Thee I 
prayed good prayer to Thee, for the sake of this thing mayst 
Thou be increased with the wine which I offer Thee.” And 
thereafter pray to Jupiter as follows: “O Jupiter, mayst 
Thou be increased with this offering, and mayst Thou also 
he increased with the wine which I offer Thee.” Thereupon 
slaughter the pig.’ 

Prayer on muling a clearing (ib, 189); ‘According to the 
custom of the Romans, thus should a clearing be made. Make 
an expiatory sacrifice of a pig and recite the following prajer : 
“Whether Thou be god or goddess to whom this wood is 
sacred, be there paid to Thee tny due, the expiatory sacrifice of 
a pig for the cutting of this sacred wood. For this piupose, 
whether I perform the sacred act or others do so at my com- 
mand, may it be well done, even as it has been done. With 
this intention I sacnfice this pig in expiation, and I turn to 
Thee my pious prayers that Thou shouldst wish to be kindly 
disposed toward me, my house, my dependents, my sons. 
Therefore mayst Thou be increased by this pig of expiation 
which I am offering to Thee.” * 

Prayer at the lustration of the farm (ib, 141) : ‘Thus should 
the lustration of the fields take place. Thus shall you order 
the suovetaiirilia to be led about them : “ With the consent of 
the gods and with evers' favourable omen, I commit to you, 0 
Manius, the task of leading the suovetaurilia about my farm, 
my fields, my land, m whatsoever part you should think best 
that they should be led about.” Then make libation with wine 
and invoke according to formula Janus and Jupiter, and speak 
as follows “ 0 Father Mars, I pray and beseech of Thee that 
Thou wouldst be well willmgand propitious to me, to my house, 
to my dependents ; and for this reason I have ordered that the 
suovetaurilia should be led around my fields, my land and my farm, 
that Thou shouldst hold back, hinder and drive away sickness 
visible and invisible, desolation, ruin, damages and storm ; and 
that Thou shouldst cause to grow and prosper the fruits of the 
soil, the grain, the vineyards and the thickets ; that Thou 
shouldst keep in safety the shepherds and the sheep ; that Thou 
shouldst give prosperity and health to me, to my house and to 
my dependents. For these reasons, and because, as I have said, 

I am lustratmg and causing to be lustrated my fam, my lands, 
and my fields, mayst Thou be increased by this suovetaurilm 
which is being offered Thee. O Father Mais, mayst Thou be 
increased by this suovetaurilia which is being offered Thee.” ' 

2. Prayer as a votum. — ^Prayer in the religion 
of the Roman State was virtually a bargain 
1 Rel. Bxper. of the Roman People^ p. 182 ff. 2 xb, p. 189. 
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between man and god, whereby man, the party 
of the fiist part, agreed to pay to the god, the 
party of the second part, such and such things if 
the god, the party of the second part, performed 
certain acts for man, the party of the fii&t part. 
Snch prayer was called a votumi a ^ vow,’ because 
the important and distinguishing feature was the 
promise to pay if service was rendered. As a rule, 
payment was not made until the deity had per- 
formed the desired acts. But there was one 
important exception to this general rule, the 
devotiOi in which case payment was made in 
advance. It is not at all impossible that such 
payment in advance may have been intended as a 
means of binding the god and thus exercising a 
species of compulsory magic. The devotio is the 
vow uttered by a Roman general in the moment of 
battle whereby lieagiees to give up his own life 
in Older that his army may be victorious. If he 
succeeded in this act of self-destruction, it was 
felt that the gods had accepted his death, and 
that, having accepted it, they were compelled to 
grant the victory to his side. This curious reason- 
ing was carried one step further, and it was 
thought that the gods were free from any obliga- 
tion if the enemy succeeded in opening their ranks 
and letting him pass through unharmed. 

The devotio may therefore be considered as in a 
certain sense forming the linkhetAveen the magical 
and the legal point of view, for all ordinary vota 
were a strictly legal performance. The favours 
demanded of the gods were as infinitely various 
as were the promises to pay in case of fulfilment. 
These promises includea votive offerings, games, 
sacrifices, the building of an altar or of a temple. 

3 , Outward characteristics of Roman prayer.— 
The worshipper faced the image of the god, and, as 
the god usually faced west, so the worshipper usually 
faced east. His position, as a rule, was standing, 
though occasionally he walked round the altar. ^ 
During the actual prayer itself the worshipper 
often held the altar.^ Generally the hands were 
raised, but sometimes special positions were 
required ; e.g., in a prayer to Neptune the hands 
were stretched out towards the sea,® while in 
praying to Tellus or Ops the suppliant touched 
the earth.^ We also find references to kneeling.® 
At the end of the prayer there followed the 
moment of adoration {adoTatio)^ when the wor- 
shipper pub his right hand to his mouth.® 

rrayers were normally said in a distinct and 
usually a loud voice. This was the natural method 
in antiquity, just as all reading was done aloud. 
This fact makes possible many scenes in the 
drama when prayers are overheard.'^ Silent 
prayer was sometimes motived by modesty,® and 
sometimes by shame,*® but whispered prayers 
were not orthodox,^® and lie who indulged in them 
fell readily under the suspicion of practising 
magic. 

4 . Spiritual prayer. — Philosophy and the 
spiritual cults or the Orient, which entered Rome 
at the beginning of the empire, tended to intro- 
duce gradually an entirely new concept of prayer, 

1 Serv. JEn. iy. 62. 

* J6, iv, 219; Vcrg. JBn, xii. 201; Ovid, Amora^ i. 4. 27; 
Varro, av. Macr. Sat, iii. 2 8. 

8 Verg. Mn. v. 233. 4 Hacr. Sat, i. 10. 21, lii. 9. 12. 

6 For Umbria, Tab, Iguv. n. G. 5 ; for the Oscans, J. Piied- 
lander, Die oskischen MunzeUf Leipzig, 1S50, v. 81 ff., Taf. ix. 
9-12, X. 18-19 ; H. A. Grueber, Coins 0 / the Roman R&vubho in 
British Ilusoum, London, 1910, ii. 323; of. Quintil. insi. Or. 
ix. 4. 11 ; Pebron. 183. 

6 Pliny, MR xi. 251 ; of. Laremberg-Saglio, Diet, des Ant,, 
Paris, 1877-1916, i 80 ff 

7 Of. Plant. Rwlens, 258. 8 Of. XibulU ii. L 83. 

9 Of. Hor, Mpist, h 16. 60, where a man prays aloud to Janus 
and Apollo, and whispers a petition to Laveraa to give him 
success in cheating; ct also Persius, ii. 8ff. 

10 Of, Seneca, Bp. x. : ‘ Speak to God as though all men were 
listening.* 


It was no longer a formal process by which man 
obtained physical benefits from the gods either by 
compulsory magic or by legal bargaining. It became 
instead an efibrt of adoration, a communion with 
God,^ a moment of spiritual exaltation and it 
was into this atmosphere that Christianity came. 

Literature.— G. Wissowa, Religion und Kultusder Romer, 
Munich, 1902, p. 318 ff. ; W. Warde Fowler, The Religious 
Experience of the Roman People, London, 1911, passim, 
and eap. pp. 181-191 , Brissomus, De foi'rmUis et sollemnibus 
populi Romani verbis, Halle and Leipzig, 1731, i. 1-69, S. 
Sudhaus, ‘Lautes und leises Beten,’ ARW ix. [19061 185 ff. ; 
L. Friedlander, Sittengesehf, Leipzig, 1SS8-90, in 678 &. , S. 
Dill, Roman Society from Rero to Maicus London, 

1905, pp. 394-420 ; H. R. Marett, FJSrU, g.t?. ‘Prayer * 

Jesse Benedict Carter. 

PRAYER (Teutonic). — i. Prayer to the gods. 
— Our knowledge of heathen prayer among the 
Teutonic peoples is very scanty, and comes almost 
entirely from Scandinavian sources. From the 
prose Edda we learn that prayer was a regular 
part of the worship of the Aesir and Asynjur. 
NjoitJr is to be invoked for sea-voyages and for 
hunting {G-ylfaginning, xxiii. {Die pros. Ddda, ed. 
E. Wilken, Paderhorn, 1912, p. 32]). Fre 3 ''a is 
particularly well-disposed towards those who pray 
to her for help m love affairs {Gylf, xxiv. [p. 34]). 
In the sagas we frequently hear of men who have 
a special devotion to Thor, whom they invoke in 
difhculbies and whom they consult before any 
important undertaking. In these cases it is hard 
to distinguish between prayer and divination. 

^Thorolf Mostrarskegg made a great sacrifice and went to 
consult With Thor, his beloved friend * (F. Holthausen, Altisland, 
Lesebuch, Weimar, 1896, p. 64). ‘ Helgi was very mixed in his 
faith. He put his trust in Christ and named his homestead 
after him ; but yet he would pray to Thor on eea-voj ages, and 
in hard stresses, and in all those things ^\h^cb he thought were 
of most account to him ' {Ldndnamahdk, in. xiv S, in G. Vig- 
fusaon and F. Y. Powell, Origines Islandkce, Oxford, 1905, i. 
149). ‘ Then Aur-Iyg called upon bishop Patrec, but as for Coll 
he called upon Thor ’ (ib, i. vi. 2). 

In Vigaghim^s Saga, 9, there is an interesting 
example of prayer to Frey ; 

‘ Thorkel had been forced to sell his land to Glum. Before he 
departed from Thvera he went to the temple of Frey, leading 
thither an ox, and said : “ Frey, who long hast been ray patron, 
and hast accepted many gifts from me and rewarded me well, 
now I give this ox to thee, so that Glum may leave ThverAland 
as much against his will as I do now ; let me see some token 
whether thou acceptest it from me or not." At this the ox 
bellowed loud and fell dead, which Thorkel liked well, and he 
was less sad because he thought his prayer was heard ’ (P. B. 
du OhaiUu, The Viking Age, London, 1889, i. 362). 

There are several stories of Earl Hakon’s devo- 
tion to ThorgertJr Holgabrfi?5r (also H5r?Jabrti?Jr, 
HorgabnitJr) and the earnest prayers that he was 
wont to make to her in moments of crisis. On 
one occasion Hakon desired her help for his friend 
Sigmund, whom he led into her temple. 

‘Hakon and Sigmund with a few others went into this house, 
where there were many gods ; it had also many glass windows 
so that there was no shadow in it. At the inner end was a 
woman magnificently dressed. The Earl threw himself down 
at her feet, and lay there a long time. Then he rose up and 
told Sigmund that they should make her some offering, laying 
the money on the seat m front of her, “and we shall have this 
token,” said he, “ whether she will accept it or not, that I have 
wished her to let go the ring that she has on her hand. From 
that ring you will obtain good luck.” The Earl then laid hold 
of the ring, and it seemed to Sigmund as if she closed her 
hand, so that he could not get it off- The Earl lay down again 
before her, and Sigmund noticed that he was in tears. Again 
he stood up, and laid hold of the ring, and this time it was 
loose. He gave Sigmund the ring’ (Plateyjarhdk, 1 . 144, quoted 
in W. A. Oraigie, Scandinavian Folklore, London, 1896, p, 83) 

An instance of prayer addressed to a stone occurs 
in Bard's Saga, 37 : 

‘Hord’s brother-in-law Indndi wished to slay the bondi 
Thorstem Gullknapr (gold-button), and waited for him on the 
way to his sacrificing house, whither he was wont to go. When 
Thoistcin came, he entered the saciihcmg house and fell on his 
face before the stone he worshipped, which stood there, and 
then he spoke to it’ (du Obaxllu, 1 . 3S3) 

2 . Prayer and sacrifice.-— The ohscnre verse in 
Edvamdl, 176 {Die Liader der altercn Edda, ed 
1 Of. Seneca, Ep. x. 6, xlx. 1. 
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K. Hildebrand, Paclerborn, 1912, p. 56), ‘Betra’s 
6be?yit an of bid tit/ may perhaps be translated, 
* It is better not to pray at all than to saenlice 
overmuch’; but it is not clear whether sacnhce 
and prayer are here contrasted or considered as 
practically synonymous. Certainly in Teutonic as 
in other religions the two modes of worship were 
closely connected. 

'Sactifiee is a prajer offered up with gifts. And wheiever 
there was occasion for prayer, there was also for sacrifice’ 
(Grimm, Teut, M ythol, i. 29), 

Ibn Fadhlan gives a detailed account of the 
M 01 ship of the Scandinavian Kiissians : 

* As soon as the ship arrives m the haven, each one of them 
goes ashoie, taking with him hxead, meat, onions, milk and 
intoxicating drink, and makes his way to a tall piece of wood 
set up, which has something resembling a human face and is 
sunounded by small statues behind which are erected still 
other tall pieces of wood. He goes up to the great wooden 
image and throws himself down before it, saying . ** O my lord, 
I am come from distant lands, bringing with me such and such 
a number of maidens, and such and such a number of sable 
skins.” When he has counted up all his stock, he proceeds : 
“ I have brought this gift to thee,” and lays down what he has 
brought before the wooden statue and says: “I desire that 
thou wouldst provide me with a merchant who has plenty of 
gold and silver and wnll buy from me all that I wish to sell and 
will challenge nothing that I say.” He then goes away. If, 
however, his trade does not proceed favourably and his stay is 
too protracted, he comes again, bringing a second or even a 
third gift. If he still has diihcuHy in obtaining what he wants, 
he brings a gift to each of the little images and asks them for 
their intercession, saying, “These are the wives and daughters 
of our Loid ” ' (0. M. Frahn, Ibn-Foszlan’s tind ande7’er Ai'aher 
JBerichte uber die B^tssen alterer Zeity Petrograd, 1823, p. 7 ff.). 

Prayer was not always accompanied by offerings. 

Si^rdnfa, having been roused from a magic sleep by Sigurd 
Fafnirsbane, makes this invocation : ‘ Hail day ! Hail sons of 
day ! Hail night and her kinswoman ! With favourable eyes, 
look upon us who are sitting here, and grant us victory ! Hail 
aesir ; hail aaynjur ! Hail also to the bountiful earth I Give 
wisdom and eloquence to us two glorious ones, and hands of 
healing during our lives t' (SigrSifumal, ii. S [Hildebrand, 
p. 817 f. 3). 

When Earl Hakon and Gudbrand were pursuing Hrapp, 
who had plundered the shrine dedicated to Thor, Thorgei^r 
Holgabru'or, and Irpa, ‘the earl went aside by himself, away 
from other men, and bade that no man should follow him, and 
so he stays awhile. He fell down on both his knees, and held 
his hands befoie his eyes; after that he w'ent back to them’ 
(The Story of Burnt Fjdl, tr. G. W. Hasenb [Everyman’s 
hibraryj, London, 1911, p. 166). 

During hia fight with the Jomsborg Vikings 
Hakon prayed to Thorger??r H5r?5abni?yr, but his 
prayer proved unavailing until he had sacrificed 
his son Erling (cf, Craigie, p. 33}* 

3. Manner of prayer. — Little is known of the 
form and manner of heathen prayer. Tacitus 
{Germ, x.) informs us that among the Teutons 
divination was practised by a priest or pater- 
familias, ‘ having prayed to the gods and glanced 
up to heaven.’ In the sagas we hear frequently of 
worshippers prostrating themselves before images 
of the gods. 

‘ The island was thickly wooded, and Hakon went to a clear- 
ing in the forest, where he lay down, looking to the north and 
prayed m the way he thought best, calling upon her in whom he 
put all hia trust, Thorger^’r Hor?fabni?yr ’ (Oraigie, p. S3 ; for the 
heathen custom of turning to the north in prayer cf. Gnmm, j. 84). 

Literaturb.— J. Grimm, Teutonic Mythology, tr. J. S. Stally- 
braas, London, 1882-8S, vol. i. ch. iii. ; P. Herrmann, Nordische 
Mythologie, Leipzig, 1903, p. 449 ff., Deutsche Mytkologie, do. 
1S98, p. 420 S. ; E. Mogk, Mytkologie, Strassburg, 1900, in 
H. Paul's Ginindriss der gerrmmschen Philologie, lii. 384 ff, 

EmD WELSFORD. 

PRAYER (Tibetan). — Prayer is more prevalent 
among the people of the Land of the Lamas than 
amon^ any; other nation perhaps in the world. 
TJiis 18 owing partly to the extreme devotion 
fostered by the hierarchy which wields the tem- 
poral rule of the country, and partly to the intense 
piety engendered by generations of extreme isola- 
tion from the rest of the world, amidst environ- 
ments where Nature in her severefst moods tends 
to inspire a superstitious dread of malignant spirits, 
who can be appeased or coerced only by jirayer 
and sacrifice. Prayers are thus ever on the lips of 
the laitj in all spare moments, apart from the 
daily priestly services in the temples, and in the 


houses of the well-to-do, which generally possess a 
small shiine with miniature altar, before which 
domestic prayer is rendered. 

1. General character of the prayers. — The 
prayers are generally genuine petitions addressed 
to one or more bountiful Buddhas or Buddhist 
divinities, whose spiritual or material succour is 
entreated j or they may be stanzas uttered in 
praise of the particular deity or deities invoked ; 
and, in nearly all, one or other Buddha, human or 
celestial, is ref ei red to in addition to the other 
deity implored. The frequent repetition of such 
formal prayers tends to degenerate into a mechani- 
cal routine. Yet, although the prayers consist 
usually of formal litanies and other rituals ex- 
tracted from the Indian and Tibetan Buddhist 
canonical scriptures, spontaneous private prayers 
are not uncommon. The present >vriter has often 
heard Tibetan votaries, after making an offering 
of lamps on the altar of wayside temples, address 
Ood for spiritual and temporal blessing, for pre- 
vention of bodily peril or ailment, and for pro- 
vision for daily wants, very much after the manner 
of Christian worshippers at the present day. 

2. Buddhist form of Tibetan prayers. — The 
formal prayers, collected in printed or written 
manuals, consist mainly of extracts from the 
Indian Butldhist canon or from the rituals com- 
posed by early Indian and Tibetan monks. The 
class of canonical works furnishing these prayers 
is generally the same as that employed by the 
^ Southern ’ Buddhists of Ceylon, Burma, and Siam 
for the purpose, under the name oiparitta or pirit 
(==:* protection’), and are suttas from the Pfili 
canon specially composed and prescribed by 
Buddha himself ^ to be recited as prayers to avert 
malign influence, for recoveiy from disease, to 
remove physical difficulties, and to procure happi- 
ness and a good rebirth. They are addressed to 
the moon, sun, and various other divinities, especi- 
ally the yalsha—Q. general term for the orthodox 
Buddhist gods on Asoka’s monuments (250 B.C.), 
though latterly viewed as more or less malignant. 
While the Tibetans thus use for prayers the corre- 
sponding canonical texts to the Hinayana Pfili 
canon of the Southern Buddhists,^ they have the 
advantage over the latter iu that they have trans- 
lated these texts into the vernacular so that the 
people can understand the meaning of the prayer 
or praise, whereas the Southern Buddhist laity 
repeat the texts in the foreign and long dead 
Pali, which is unintelligible to them, making the 
sprayer’ an unmeaning mummery. Even the in- 
genious Bon religionists in the remoter districts 
have now generally assimilated their prayers to 
the type of the dominant Buddhists. 

3. Deities and saints invoked. — ^The gods chiefly 
invoked by the Tibetans are found by the present 
writer to be orthodox Buddhist gods. For, con- 
trary to the statements of Western writers on 
primitive Buddhism,^ he finds that gods enter very 
largely into the religion of Sakyamuni himself, as 
evidenced in the earliest Pali canonical hooks, and 
into that of his greatest propagandist, the emperor 
A4oka, not only in his inscribed monuments at 
Bharliut, but also in his edicts. Tims the latest 
authoritative reading of the Sahasram rock-inscrip- 
tion states : 

‘ Men in JamLu-dvipa (India) who up till this time had been 
unassoctated with the gods, have (now) been made assoeiated 
with the gods.’ 4 


1 Cf. 0. J. Gogerly, Ceylon Buddhism, Colombo and liondon, 
1908, ii. 828 ; and L A Waddell, ‘ Dharani Cult in Buddhism/ 
Ostasiat. Zeitschr. U, [1913] 165 f. 

2 For list of the Buddhist oanopical texts used as prayers m 
Bali, and trr. of several, see Gogerly, u. 829-898, 

8 E.p., T. W. Bhys Davids and H. Oldenberg, passim, 

4 Tr. by E. Hultzsob, JJtAS, 1911, p. 1116; cf. also Waddell, 
‘Dharapi Oult/pp. 166-171. 
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The first deity or divine saint to be invoked is 
Buddha himself, though not the most frequently 
addressed by the Tibetans. This also is paralleled 
in Southern Buddhism, 'which is supposed to repre- 
sent the primitive form of Gotama’s religion, 
wherein Gotama (Sakyamuni), although regarded 
as having passed away totally from the world, is 
not regarded as * extinct,’ as in the later mystical 
Buddhism, but is invoked as a still existing 
divinity, and not a mere pious memory : 

♦ I bow my head to the ground and worship 
The sacred dust of his holy feet : 

If in aught I have sinned against Buddha 
May Buddha forgive me my sin,* 1 
He is also invoked daily in the refuge-formula : 

* We go for refuge to Buddha, to his word or law 
{Dharma)j and to his order of monks [Sahgha)^' m 
Tibetan ® as in Southern Buddhism, as if he were 
still existent. 

More frequently than the quondam human 
Buddha are invoked the celestial Buddhas of 
Indian Mahayana Buddhism. They aie regarded 
as everlasting gods, and are reflexes of the Hindu 
gods to whom the title of ‘Buddha,’ or Buddha’s 
other favourite title, ‘ Jina’ or ‘the Victor,’ has 
been transferred. Of these the primordial self- 
existent god, corresponding to the late Brahmanist 
creator-god Brahma, is Adibuddha, and he bears 
various titles according to different sects of Lamas. 
Thus he is the ‘Thunderbolt-Holder’ (rDorje 
’chan=:Skr. Vajradhara), or the ‘Thunderbolt- 
Souled’ (rHorje sems-dpa=Skr. Vajrasattva), or 
‘Beceptacle of Light’ or ‘ Ever-shining ’ (rNam- 
par snan-mdsad=Skr. Vairochana), presumably a 
form of the popular solar Buddha, Amitabha, or 
the ‘Boundless Light,’ the god of the Western 
Paradise, though nominally different from the 
latter. Latterly there was a fivefold division of 
these celestial Buddhas according to the five I 
directions, namely the four quarters and the j 
zenith.® 

Much more frequently implored are the celest- 
ial hodhisattvas^ or nominally potential Buddhas 
among the gods, most of whom are everlasting gods 
of an energetic order and invoked for their active 
aid. One of these, common to Southern Buddhism 
and Indian Mahayana, is the Buddhist Messiah, 
Maitreya (Tib. Byams-pa), who was placed by 
Sakyamuni in the heaven of Indra or Sakra. 
Gotama’s (or Sakyaniuni’s) frequent references to 
him and to his abode in Indra’s heaven offer 
another confutation of the statement so frequently 
made by the Pali school of writers that Buddha 
was atheistic and did not recognize the Hindu 
gods in Ms system. Of this Buddhist Messiah 
many colossal images are carved on cliff’s along 
roads in Tibet, and are the object of prayer to 
passers-by. But the most frequently worshipped 
and invoked of all is the Indian Buddhist ^ddess 
the ‘Saviouress’ (sGrol-ma, pronounced X)d-md, 
the Skr. Tara), who i& the primordial Mother- 

f oddess, Maya, which was also the name of 
tuddha’s mother; and, under the name Maya, 
Tara is worshipped by the Burmese and other 
Southern Buddhists. She is the special patron of 
women and children, and succouxer in distress on 
land and sea. She is the Queen of Heaven, in- 
dependently on her own account as well as in the 
form of consort to the Indian Avalokita (sPyan-ras- 
1 Pali PatimoMa^ pjoksou 6 ; this does not appear in the 
version translated by Gogerly, i. 160-210, and is therefore pre- 
sumably not used bvall Ceylonese Buddhists; but it is found 
almost literally in the Tibetan versions — e.sr., E. Schlagmtweit, 
Buddhisin in Tibet, London, 186^, p. 126 f., where the text 
specially adds ; * I believe that the body of all the Buddhas does 
not enter into Nirvana (of Extinction) ' evidently intended to 
confute as a heresy the doctrine of total extinction.' 

2 Waddell, ‘Lamaism,’ m Gazetteer of Sikhtm, Calcutta, 1894, 

^'s^For details see Waddell, Buddhism of Tibet, London, 1895, 
pp. 846-352. 


zigs, pionounced Chh-rii-si), the ‘All-seeing One’ 
(lit, * Clad with Eyes,’ accoiding to its Tibetan 
translation). The latter as the god of transmigia- 
tion IS the si^ecial favouiite and patron-god of the 
Tibetans, and is associated with two others, as 
the defenders of Lamaism, who also are of Indian 
origin, namely the ‘ Thunderbolt-Wielder ’ (Phyag- 
rdor, Skr. Vajieyiani), the Saivist Jupiter Pluvius, 
and the ‘ Sweet- voiced ’ god of wisdom or Buddhist 
Apollo (’Jam-dbans, Skr. Maujusri)— all three of 
whom are in great request, though Avalokita, to 
whom the Om manipadme Hum formula is ad- 
dressed, is the most frequently invoked of all, and 
hy all sects. The other popular bodhisattm gods 
and goddesses are enumerated in the list of their 
prayer'spells below, § 6. 

Of the saints who are specially invoked for aid, 
each different sect of monks gives pre-eminence to 
its own particular founder ; thus tlie Yellow-caps 
invoke Tsongkhapa; the new Bed-Cap, Bug-pa, 
invoke Marpa or Milarapa ; and the old Bed -cap, 
the original founder of the order of the Lamas, 
Padmasanibhava or Padmakara (q.v, ). The 
laity, however, of all the sects especially invoke 
the last-named saint and esteem him to be practi- 
cally as powerful as their favourite god, and he 
receives full divine honours — though this is paid 
covertly in communities where the Yellow-cap 
priests predominate, by whom he is banned as 
unorthodox. 

‘ Demons’ are not ordinarily invoked as such, or 
directly, even by the unieformed Bed-caps, except 
on certain rare occasions of ‘feeding the devils’ 
and in disease- or death-ritual ; and even then the 
invocation is usually preceded by some Buddhistic 
ceremony, although embodying aboriginal Bon 
rites. But the Saivist forms of the Thunderbolt- 
Holder as the ‘ Defender of the Faith,’ although 
not technically regarded by the Tibetans as devils, 
are really demoniacal and are identical ■with the 
demonist forms of the Hindu god Siva as the spirit 
of destruction and death. These demonist forms 
were not inventions of the Tibetans, as ^nerally 
asserted, but were all borrowed by the Tibetans 
ready-made from mediaeval Indian Buddhism, 
which, to maintain its popularity, had been forced 
to adopt these depraved elements from the degen- 
erated Indian Brahmanism, while the poor deluded 
Tibetans believed that they were all right, as they 
imported them from the home of Buddhism at 
Bodh Gaya. As a result, each Tibetan monk has 
to select one of these demonist oivas jas his tute- 
lary,^ and each morning he privately invokes him 
for his protection throughout the day. But the 
unsophisticated layman invokes for this purpose 
the deified saint Padmasanibhava, and the women 
implore Do-ma, or Tara, when they proceed beyond 
the self-sufficient Om manipadme Mum, 

4. IPrayers in celebration services. — The priestly 
arrangement of prayers for the worship of each 
Buddhist divinity amongTibetans is usually divided 
into seven stages, and the text is printed or written 

! in separate little pocket manuals or prayer-books for 
each deity, all in vernacular Tibetan. The stages 
are : ® (1) the invocation — calling to the feast or 
sacrifice ; (2) inviting the deity to he seated on the 
altar ; (3) presentation of sacrificial offerings — 
sacred cake, rice, water, flowers, incense,^ lamps, 
musical instruments ; (4) hymns in praise ; (5) 
repetition of the special spell of the deity m 
Sanskrit ; (6) prayers for benefits, present and to 
come ; (7) benediction. 'When demons have been 
woi shipped, they are ‘invited to depart before 
the benediction. 

5. Specimen of ritualistic prayer.— A good ex- 
ample of the formal prayers is seen in the follow - 

1 See Waddell, Buddhisin of Tibet, pp, 162, 222 f. 

2 For df‘tails see %b. p. 424 f. 
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ing extract from the ritual of Tara, the Queen of 
Heaven, which has been translated in full by the 
present writer.^ It is composed in metre. 

Invocation. 

* Hail ! 0 verdant Tara J The Saviour of all beings 1 
Descend, we beseech thee, from thy heavenly mansion at 

Potala, 

With all thy host 2 of gods, titans, and deliverers. 

We humbly prostrate ourselves at thy lotus-feet I 
Deliver ua from all distress, O holy Mother t ' 

Fresentatim, of sacrificial ogerings* 

‘"We hail thee, 0 revered and sublime TarS- 1 
Who art adored by all the kings and princes 
Of the ten directions, 3 of the piesent, past and future. 

We pray thee to accept these o:ffenngs 

Of flowers, incense, perfumed lamps, precious food, 

The music of cymbals and the other offerings ’ 

We sincerely beg thee in all tby divine forms ^ 

To partake of the food now offered. 

On confessing to thee penitently their sins 

The most sinful hearts, yea, even the committeis of 

The ten vices and the five boundless sins 

Will obtain forgiveness and 

Beach perfection of soul, through thee 1 

If we have amassed anv merit in the three states, 3 

We rejoice in this good fortune, when we consider 

The unfortunate lot of the poor (lower) animals 

Still piteously engulfed in the ocean of misery. 

On their behalf, we now turn the wheel of religion i 
We implore thee by whatever merit we have accumulated 
To kindly regard all the (lower) animals. 

And for ourselves, when our merit has reached perfection, 

Let us not, we pray thee, linger longer in this world.' 

Hymns in Tarsi's praise. 

(The hymns are in verse, the metre of which is not 
hei e reproduced.) 

' Hail ^ exalted Tara-the-Saviouress [ 

Heroic mother, the messenger 
Of the three-world Lord, 

Eich in power and compassion. 

Hail to thee whose hand is decked 
By the golden lotus, 

Eager soother of our woe, 

Ever tireless worker, thou ! ' 

(and so on for 21 verses). 

Repetition of the spell and prayer of the d&ity. 

Here is repeated 108 times on the rosary, or, if time presses, 
as often as possible, the special mystic spell of Tara in Sanskrit, 
namely : 

* OjJi / Ta-re tu Td-re tu-re Sm-hd i ' 

Prayei s for blessings. 

‘ We implore thee, 0 revered Blessed One, 8 "Victorious and 
Merciful Mother 1 purify us and all other beings from the two 
evil thoughts. , . . 

Wherever we dwell, we beg thee to soothe there disease 
and poverty, fighting and disputes, and increase the true 
religion. . . . 

Let us obtain the favourite tutelary angels? of our former 
lives and entry into the paradise of the Buddhas of the past, 
present and future.' 

Benediction, 

‘Now, 0 mighty Worker, speedy Soother and gracious 
Mother, 

Holding the utpaUotns flower, may thy glory come and all 
happiness ! ' 

One of the ordinary hymns to Buddha opens as follows : 

‘ Om ' Hail to the Omniscient Ones ; Buddha, (IIis) Law, and 
(Hib) Order of Monks ! 

Had to the blessed Buddha, the vnetonous and all-wse 
Tatha-gata Arhat, who has gone to happiness 1 
He is the guide of gods and men. 

He is the loot of virtue and fountain of treasme. 

He ia adorned with perfect endurance and all beauty. 

He IS the greatest flower of all the race. 

He is admirable in all his actions, m the eyes of ail. 

He delights in the faithful ones. 

He is the Almighty Power, the Universal Guide. 

He is the father of all the Bodhisats, 


1 See Waddell, Buddhism of Tibet^ p. 436. 

2 circle.’ 

3 That is the four cardinal points, the intermediate half* 
points, the zenith and nadir. 

4 This goddess has different forms and names as incorporat- 
ing all aspects of the primordial divine mother ; see Waddell's 
cr of Tibetan Hhdrapis, m I A xliii. [1914} 37-95. 

The three mystic worlds of Brahmanism : desire, form, and 
formlessness (Mma, rupa^ and a-rupa). 

6 BhagavaMt the feminine of bhagavat, the ordinary title for 
Buddha in the Pali and often in the Sanskrit. 

7 Xit. ‘ spirit' or ‘ gods ' (Ihd). 


The king of the revered ones and leadei of all the dead. 

He owns infinite knowledge, immeasurable fortitude. 

His commands are all-peifeot, hit. voice all-pleasing. 

He is without equal, without desires, without e\ il 

He deUveis all from sorrow, from sin, from worldliness 

His senses are the sharpest. He bravelj cuts all knots. 

He delivers all from deepest miseiy, from earthly woes. 

He has crossed the ocean of miseiy. 

He is perfect in foieknowledge 

He knows the past, present and future. 

He lives far from death. 

He lives in the pure land of bliss, whence enthroned he sees 
all beings ! ' 

6, Rosaries, — The supposed efficacy of^ the 
niechanical repetition of prajeis as devotional 
exercises has led in Tibet, as in the Roman Church, 
to the extensive use of the rosary ; and nearly 
every layman and woman in Tibet carries a rosary 
to register the performance of these pious tasks. 
The rosaries are formed of various materials of 
mystical significance,^ and the beads reach the 
mystic number of 108. The leading prayer-spell 
formulse recited on these beads are of a Sanskntic 
character, and are shown in the following table 
along with the deity or saint to whom they are 
addressed and the kind of rosary employed. 


7* Graces before meat — Before drinking tea, 
the usual beverage, the Lamas, like the Romans 
in regard to wine, pour out a little as a libation to 
the lares and otner gods. A usual grace for 
tea is : 

‘ We humbly beseech thee that we and our relatives through- 
out our life-cycles may never be separated froi i the Three Holy 
Ones 1 May the blessing of the Triuity enter into this drink 1 ’ 
Then, before drinking, they sprinkle a few drops 
with the tips of the fingers on the floor or ground, 
and continue the grace : 

‘ To all the dread local demons of this country we offer this 
ood Chinese tea 1 Let us obtain our wishes, and may the 
octrines of Buddha be extended • ’ 

When any flesh-meat is in the diet, * OtH ahhira 
Ichechara^ MumP is repeated to countei*act the 
sin of slaughter and of eating flesh, and by the 
efficacy of this prayer-spell the animal whose flesh 
is eaten is supposed to be reborn in a higher state 
of existence, and even in heaven. 

8. Prayer-wheels and prayer-flags, — ^With the 
laity the panacea prayer-formula is the ubiquitous 
5 For details see Waddell, Buddhism of Tibet, pp. 202-210. 


Deity, 


The prayer-spell. 


Kind of rosary. 


1. Oha-ra-si, Skr 

Avalokita. 

2. Dorje jik-je, Skr. 

Vajrabhairava. 

3. Oha-na dorje, 

Skr Vajrapaui. 

4. Do-ma (green), 

Skr. Tara. 

5. Dd-kar (white), 

Skr. Sita-Tara. 


6. Dorje p'agmo, 
Skr.Vajravarahi. 

7, 'Ozer chan-nia, 

Skr. Marichi 

8. Gon-po nagpo, 

Skr, Kalanatha, 

9, Nam - sd, Skr. 

Vaisravapa, 

10. Dsanibha-la, Skr. 

Jambhala. 

11. Sen-ge-da, Skr. 

Smhanada. 

12. Jam-yang, Skr. 

Manjughosha. 

13. Demonog, Skr, 

Samvara 

14. Padma - jungna, 

Skr. Padmasam- 
bhava. 


Orh / mai^-ipadme 
HUTfL 

Oih I Yam&ntala 
ITmHphat. 

Orh I Vajrapd'^i 
Hufh phat. 

Oihl Twie tut Tare 
ture Svd-hd. 

Orh ! Tare tut Tare 
mama dyur pun- 
yedsanyana push- 
pitta 1curuS\>a-hd. 

Oth ! Sarva Buddha 
dahkinnl Hibh, 
phat. 

Ofh } Manohye main 
SvCi-M. 

Oih f Sre MahSMla 
Hwhphat Svd-hd, 

OrhJ Vau^Svav>a-ye 
Svd-hd. 

Orhf JamhhaladsaU 
endra-ye Svd-hd. 

Oih! Ahrih Sinhand- 
da Huihphat. 

Orh ! Ara-pacama- 
dihi. 

Om / HHh ha-ha 
Huih Huihphat. 

Oih / Va^ra Guru 
Padma Siddki 
Muih. 


Oonch-shell or 
crystal. 

Human skull 
or * stomach '• 
stone 

Raksha-seed 

Bodhi - tree 
wood or tur- 
quoise. 

Bodhx - tree 
wood. 


do. 

do. 

Rahsha-seed. 

Hanga-pdm- 

seed. 

do. 

Oonch-shell or 
crystal. 

Yellow. 

Coral or bodhi- 
tree. 
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Om ma7ivpadme> H%tm, which is the Pater Noster 
of Tibetans, though it is of Indian origin. In 
virtue of the supposed efficacy of its mechanical 
repetition, it is printed thousands of times on long 
strips of paper which are coiled inside revolving 
metal cylinders to foim the so-called hand- 
* prayer- wheels ’ which are the most conspicuous 

E art of the pious outfit of the Tibetans, laity and 
amas, and are carried spinning in their hands, in 
the belief that each revolution of the printed 
sentences is equivalent to uttering the formula 
an equal number of times (cf. art. Prayer- 
Wheels). On the Sprayer-flags,’ which are 
erected on tall masts in the neighbourhood of 
temples and wayside shrines, and, fluttering in the 
breeze, form a very artistic and picturesque 
feature of the landscape, are inscribed various 
prayers of an astrological kind, especially for the 
good fortune of the person electing these flags, 
which are really ' luck-nags.’ Their name lung~rta 
has been shown by the present writer ^ to incor- 
orate the Chmese long-ma^ ‘ horse-dragon,’ which 
as an analogous ritual. After several spells in 
Sanskrit we find written in Tibetan : 

‘May all the above deities [Avalokita and others] prosper the 
year [here is inserted the year of birth of the individual votary] 
and prosper the body, speech, and mind of this year-holder and 
may the true religion [of Buddha] prosper 1 * 

Analogous paper banners, in the shape of 
dragons and other animals, are offered also by the 
Southern Buddhists of Burma at temples and 
other shrines inscribed -with similar sentences in 
Pali and the vernacular, such as : 

‘May the man born on Friday gain reward by this pious 
offering/ ‘ May the man bom on Monday be freed from sick- 
ness and the three calamities/ ‘By the merit of this may 
Wednesday’s children be blessed by spirits and men/ 2 

These Tibetan luck-flags are also tied to certain 
bushes over dangerous parts of streams and near 
cairns, like the rag-bushes in Muhammadan and 
other Eastern countries. 

Litbratuee.— See the works quoted throughout 

L. A. Waddell. 

PRAYER, BOOK OF COMMON.-- 1 . In- 
troduction. — {a) The English Prayer Book, as we 
now have it, is a very composite production. A 
study of the title-page alone is sufficient indication 
of this. It runs thus : 

‘The Book of Common Prayer and Administration of the 
Sacraments, and other Rites and Ceremonies of the Church 
according to the Use of the Church of England together with 
the Psalter or Psalms of David, pointed as they are to be sung 
or said in Churches; and the Form and ilahner of Making, 
Ordaining, and Consecrating of Bishops, Priests, and Deacons ’ 
The cumbrousness of this title is not merely a 
relic of the days when such prolix titles to books 
were in fashion, but is also due to the fact that by 
the middle of the 16th cent, the still recent inven- 
tion of printing and the constant improvements in 
it enabled our ileforaiers to begin to bring together 
into a single volume ail the more necessary services 
and other materials for public worship, which had 
as a rule hitherto been copied out with much 
labour in several separate tomes. ^ Thus *the 
Common Prayer’ represents the former Breviary 
(and perhaps we may add the Primer) ; * the Acl- 
ministration of the Sacraments,’ etc., represents 
the Missal and the Manual; the ‘Psalter’ speaks 
for itself; and the ‘Form of Making,’ etc., stands 
for the old Pontifical. This, of course, is far from 
exhausting the books in use before the Reforma- 
tion, such as the Hymnary (of which we now have 
1 Waddell, BuMhimi of Tihet, p. il2 f. 

^Shway Yoe (J. Q. Scott), The BunmUf his Life and 
JVotions, London, 1882, i 225. 

3 The title originally ended here ; until 1662 the Pgalter had 
Its own separate title-page and the Ordinal still has, though 
since 1662 it has also been printed on the front page (see 
below). 

4 Of. the Preface of 16i9 ; * by this order the curates shall 
need none other books . . . but this book and the Bible and 
, , . tbe people shall not be at so great charge for books as in 
time past they have been ’ (these words are now omitted). 


no authorized representative), the Antiphoiur, 
Lection ary, etc. Some of these (e.g,, the Anti- 
phoner) have been almost entirely removed from 
the services in the present book, the reason being 
thus stated in the Preface of 1549 . 

* For this cause be cut off Anthems, Responds, Invitatoiies 
and such like things as did break the continual course of the 
reading of the Sciipture/ 1 

Others are either provided for as by the refeiences 
in the Table of Lessons or printed in full as in the 
Epistles and Gospels of the Day, etc., while the use 
of hymns in numerous unauthorized collections 
has taken the place of the ancient Hymnary. ^ 
The musical notes, however, which the old books 
often supplied are now wholly wanting, ^ except 
by prescriptive use, though the rubrics in various 
places contain references to the clerks and their 
singing, which obviously recognize the place of 
music in public worship as legitimate; and the 
Psalter is specially said to be ‘ pointed ’ for singing 
or saying ^ m churches. 

In the Oidinal, which was fiist issued separately 
in March 1549-50, the most notable omission, when 
we compaie it with the ancient Pontificals, is of 
any provision for the consecration of churches and 
for the coronation of the sovereign. It is not 
easy now to account for this serious oversight, 
which, at least m the case of opening new churches 
for public use, has been a great drawback ever 
since. We have no exact guide as to what was 
the mind of the Church at that period, and the 
celebration of the divine mysteries as an essential 
of the rite has usually been almost entirely lost 
sight of.® 

(5) We may now proceed briefly to review the 
reasons and principles which guided the first com- 
pilers of the new” book, and which have been 
accepted in the bulk by all subsequent revisers. 

(1) One main reason for the fundamental change 
of substituting English for Latin thioughout is 
the obvious one and is thus stated in the Preface 
of 1649 ; ‘ that the people might undei stand and 
have profit by hearing the same.’ But it is a 
mistake to suppose that this was an entirely un- 
heard-of innovation m the reign of Henry vill. 
Apart from the fact that it was after all only a 
return to primitive practice,® it is worth noting 
that in the marriage service of the unreformed 
rite the betrothal had from of old taken place in 
the mother tongue, though the rest of the ceremony 
was conducted in Latin, while for at least 150 
years the private devotions of the laity had been 
provided for in English by the Primers, which 
were put forth by authority from time to time.'^ 
These contained some of the more important 
prayers, canticles, etc., from the Breviary offices, 

1 A few traces, however, are left : (1) the reference to the 
Advent antiphon ‘ 0 Sapientia’ (16th Dec ) ; (2) the mention of 
the anthem ‘in Quires and Places where they sing 'at Mattins 
and Evensong ; this rubric, however, dates from 1662 ; (3) old 
antiphons have been introduced into (a) the Litany (‘ O God,' 
etc.), (&) the Burial Service Man that is born,’ etc., and ‘ I 
heard a voice,' etc.), and (c) the Visitation of the Sick (‘ O 
Saviour,’ etc,), and (d) the collect for the Sunday after Ascen- 
sion day is an adaptation of an old antiphon. 

2 Only one metrical hymn is now contained tn the Prayer 
Book, VIZ. ‘ Yeni Creator’ <in two versions) in the Ordinal. 

3 Merbeck’s notation (1650) was apparently to be the norm at 
one time ; but see Procter and Frere, ATeto Mist of the Book of 
Qommon Prayer, p. 42 f. 

4 ‘ Sing' = recite with musical inflexions; ‘say '—recite in 
monotone. 

6 Obviously, if this contention is correct, the usual method of 
a priest celebrating the Holy Communion before the consecra- 
tion by the bishop is unoanonical and reduces the Episcopal 
service almost to a farce. In the order of consecration provided 
in the American Prayer Book, Holy Communion does form an 
integral part, though it is rather spoilt by too much attention 
being directed to Mattins which precede it 

3 Of A. Porfcescue, The 3'! ass, new ed., London, 1914, p. 126 * 
‘There was no idea of a special liturgical language at that 
time [for the first 2 centuries] ; people said their prayers in the 
vulgar tongue.’ 

7 For the Reformed Primers of Henry vm ’s reign see Procter 
and Frere, p. 43 f. 
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and thus for a considerable period the more thought- 
ful and religious lay-folk had become familiarized 
with a certain portion of the Cliurch services. 
Still the restoration of the use of the vernacular 
into public worship — a use which had ceased for 
many centuries — was a new departure of the very 
highest importance and was under God due to 
Henry Till, and his advisers.^ 

The first step taken in that direction was in 
1543, when the Canterbury Convocation ordered 
Lessons from the English Bible to be read at 
Mattins and Vespers. But the fiist service proper 
to be published in English was the Litany m the 
year following (1544). It is interesting to note 
that the reason which suggested this was very 
similar to that which originated litanies in the 
West in the 5th and 6th centuries, viz. the preval- 
ence of bad seasons and other troubles at home and 
of wars abroad. 

The next sto in the same direction was at the 
beginning of Edward VI. ^s reign, when — pending 
the decision as to the use of English in general — 
an Order of Communion in English was issued in 
March 1548. This^ contained the Exhortation, 
Confession, Absolution, the ‘ Comfortable Words/ 
the Prayer of * Humble Access/ nearly as we have 
them now, and was to be inserted in the Latin 
Mass before the Communion of the people. The 
Epistle and Gospel were also to be read in 
English. 

Three other principles guided the Reformers in 
compiling the Prayer Book, as the original Preface 
makes clear. 

(2) They aimed at clearing away that which was 
only legendary and calculated to foster supersti- 
tion : 

‘ Here are left out many things, whereof some are untrue, some 
uncertain, some vam and superstitious,’ 

and at restoring the continuous and orderly reading 
of the Holy Scripture day by day together with the 
monthly recital of the whole Psalter. 

(3) They greatly simplified the forms and cere- 
monies in vogue : 

‘The number and hardness of the rules , . . and the mani- 
fold changes of the service was the cause that . . , many times 
there was more business to find out what should be read than 
to read it when it was found out.’ 

At first this process was much more drastically 
carried out in the case of the Daily Offices than in 
that of the Liturgy proper, where in 1549 a veiy 
considerable portion of the ancient usages was 
retained, whilst those in Morning and Evening 
Prayer were reduced to a bare minimum — suitable, 
as it was thought, for the busier members of the 
laity as well as for others. But later changes 
(especially in 1552) in the Liturgy itself were far 
less conservative and liturgically defensible. Even 
so the first paragraphs of the present Preface drawn 
up by Robert Sanderson, bishop of Lincoln, and 
prefixed to the original portion (‘concerning the 
service,* etc ) so late as 1662 still profess 
* to observe the like moderation as we find to have been used 
... in former times. And therefore ... we have rejected all 
such [alterations] as were ... of dangerous consequence as 
secretly striking at some . . . laudable practice of the Church 
of England or indeed of the whole Catholic Church of Christ.’ 

(4) They desired uniformity of use throughout 
the kingdom. 

‘ Whereas heretofore there hath been great diversity . . , 
some following Salisbury use, some Hereford use, etc. . . . 
now, from henceforth all the whole Realm shall have but one 
uae,’S 


2- Of the two schemes drawn up before 1649 by Crannier 
(recently published by Henry Bradshaw Society, vol, 1. [1915]) 
the first retains the Latin language throughout, but the second 
introduces the use of English for the Lord’s Prayer and the 
Lessons. 

* Published by H. Bradshaw Soc., vol. xxxiv. [1908]. 

3 It is curious to reflect that after the Council of Trent (1663) 
the Roman Curia followed suit, and since then has rigorously 
repressed local uses, with rare exceptions. 


(5) Yet another principle of the Reformers has 
so far been taken for granted rather than asserted, 
except as the use of the English tongue and sup- 
plication of the forms give evidence of it, viz. their 
intention to give the laity^ proper facilities for 
joining in the divine service. This of course 
specially refers to the Daily Offices. The theory 
always had been that the people as^ well as the 
clergy should attend the day hours in the parish 
church, though it may be doubted if it was ever 
very generally put in practice. In 1649 and on- 
wards the aim was to facilitate the practice as 
much as possible, though still with doubtful 
success. 

The Preface, as ib now (since 1662) stands, bids ‘ all Priests 
and Deacons to sav daily the Morning and Evening Prayer 
either privately or openly, nob being let by sickness or some 
other urgent cause* (m 1652 ‘preaching and studying of 
divinity’ had been particularized). ‘ And the Curate ... be- 
ing at home and nob being otherwise hindered . . shall cause 
a bell to be tolled thereunto a convenient time before he begin, 
that the people may come to hear God’s Word and to pray with 
him.’ 

Eresh emphasis was likewise given to the obliga- 
tion in 1662, wiien the words ‘ daily to be said and 
used throughout the year ’ were added to the first 
title of ‘ Morning and Evening Prayer.* 

It should be observed that much of the original 
Preface recalls the language of Cardinal Quignon*s 
Preface to his Breviary (1535), because it shows 
that the Spanish Reformer’s ideas had cleaily as 
much influence on Cranmer as, if not more than, 
those of Luther and other less conservative Re- 
formers on the Continent. 

2 . Historical resume. — It is now matter of 
common knowledge that, though a great deal of 
the woi-k of constructing the Prayer Book had 
been done in Henry vili.’s reign, yet the first 
edition was not actually published till 1649, when 
Edward VI. had been on the throne more than a 
year. It was to come into use on Whitsunday, 9th 
June.^ But the great and rapid progress made 
by the extreme Puritan party during this reign 
availed very soon to bring about much more 
radical changes, and by All Saints* day 1552 the 
First was superseded oy the Second Book, the 
contents of which are much more nearly what we 
are familiar with in our present Book; in fact 
most of the subsequent modifications have been 
by way of addition to, rather than alteration of, its 
text. 

Edward died in July 1553, and during the reign 
of Mary the old unreformed services and ceremonies 
were restored in their entirety. 

When Elizabeth in her turn came to the throne 
(1558), she had to be content with the fewest pos- 
sible improvements in the Second Book, which was 
then again (1559) brought into use : such as the 
addition of Sunday Lessons, the omission of the 
I petition against ‘ the Bishop of Rome and his 
detestable enormities * from the Litany, and the 
present words of distribution in the Holy Commun- 
ion, which combine the formulas of 1549 and 1552. 
By the end of her reign the Puritans had regained 
such strength that they hoped on the accession of 
James i. (1603) to get rid of much that they dis- 
liked, but at the Hampton Court Conference, to 
which both sides were summoned, hardly any 
of their demands were conceded. The most 
important change was the addition to the Cate- 
chism of the part about the sacraments (by John 
Overall, then dean of St. Paul’s, afterwards bishop 
of Norwich), which the Puritans can hardly have 
regarded as favouring their views. 

The next stage in revision was at the Restora- 
tion of Charles ir. (1660), when the Prayer Book 
was brought back into use, after being suppressed 
during the Commonwealth, In 1661 a conference 
was held in the Savoy, at which it was again felt 

1 But without the Ordinal at first (see above, p, 205), 
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impossible to entertain most of the Puritan pro- 
posals,^ such as the doing away with the sign of the 
cross in Holy Baptism and with the kneeling 
posture at Holy Communion. A fair number of 
changes were, however, admitted under the direc- 
tion of John Cosm, bishop of Durham, and they 
were mostly by way of distinct impiovement. 
They came into force in the year following (1662). 

Another attempt at levision made in 1689 was 
ineffectual, and not much has been done since 
then. We may note, however, («) that of four 
State services drawn up for occasions of national 
importance in the 17tn cent, only one has been 
retained since 1859, that for the king’s accession 
(revised 1901 ) } (b) that a new Lectionary was 
issued with the sanction of Canterbury and York 
Convocations in 1871 ; and (c) that a limited per- 
mission was given in 1872 to shorten or modify the 
service and use hymns. Of these changes the 
first two must be reckoned as of advantage, while 
the third is of more questionable value. But 
that the time has come, or ought to have come, 
when yet another general revision should be taken 
in hand to meet modern needs on carefully con- 
sidered and wisely conservative lines is obvious to 
most thinking Cliurclimen. But so far only ten- 
tative proposals are forthcoming and ‘ adhuc sub 
iudice lis est,’ though a certain amount of progress 
has recently been made. 

3 . The contents of the present Book in detail.— 
It will not be possible to describe in full the vari- 
ous contents under separate heads. We must be 
content with drawing attention to salient features 
as best we can. 

(a) The jPr^aee.-^Tbe first five paragraphs were prefixed in 
1602, having been composed by Sanderson of Lincoln and 
slightly altered by Convocation before approval. 

( 0 ) Concerning the service of the Chwch. — Here the original 
Preface (1549) began *, it was probably the work of Oranmer, as 
was also the section that follows, Of Ceremonies ; but the latter 
was transferred from the end of the Book to its present place 
in 1662, while Certain notes for the more plain explanation 
and decent ministration of things contained in this Book were 
then expunged.i Besides one or two verbal alterations of 
small importance, three interesting sentences are now omitted. 
The first has been already quoted (p. 205a', n. 4), the second 
justifies the adoption of a single use throughout the realm, and 
the third, which only In a general way bound to the sajing of 
the Daily Offices such of the clergy as serve the congregation in 
cathedral and other churches, has given way to the present 
much more definite and stringent regulation (see above, p. 206), 

(c) The order how the Psalter is appointed to be read originally 
contained a special provision for the first three months of the 
year, by which Slst Jan. and 1st March were to be treated as if 
they were 1st and 29fch (or 80th) Feb. respectively and the rest 
of the days of the month shifted forward by one (i e. 1st Feb. 
became 2nd and so on) ; and m leap-year on the intercalary day 
(between the 26th and 26th) the Psalms (and Lessons) of the 
previous day were to be repeated. The order about repeating 
‘Gloria Patri’ at the end of each Psalm, always provided for 
in the rubric, was not originally inserted here, 

(d) The order how the rest of the Moly Scripture, etc , — ^The 
original provisions in this section were modified in 1871 to suit 
the Hew Lectionary now in use. It is impossible here to com- 
pare the old With the new course or to indicate the changes 
made and the principles of selection. 

(e) The Calendar proper as published in 1549 contained but 
few commemorations and of these the only one that calls for 
notice is [St. Mary] Magdalen (22nd July), because It was at 
first furnished with a special Introit, Collect, Epistle, and 
Gospel, but in 1662 all mention of her was removed. The bare 
name, however, was restored m 1561 together with several 
other names, St, Anne (26th July) among them. 

The list of commemorations underwent vaiious vicissitudes 
(1561, 1604, 1662) chiefly in the way of addition, though it is not 
always easy to arrive at the reasons for the selections : some of 
the saints are very obscure— e.^., Valentine Bp., Nicomede 
Mart., Enurohus(Evortiu8) Bp., 3 and Machutus Bp. — and there 
are some notable omissions {e.g., of Eastern worthies). 

The following details are to be observed : (1) St. Alban’s day, 
now 17th June, is usually the 22nd, and St. Oj^rian's, now 20th 
Sept., the 14th , (2) the Transfiguiation (6th Aug.) was not 
formally authorized in the West till 1457 (to commemorate the 

I. But partly incorporated (much modified) in the rubnes at 
the beginning of Morning Prayer 

2 Not included in the Elizabethan Calendar (1661), but added 
in 1604, perhaps because it had been Elizabeth’s birthday and 
therefore a public holiday for some years. Similar national or 
even local reasons may have guided the selection in other cases 
{e.g., St. Audrey [17th Oct.], the great B Anglian fair-day) 


deliverance of Belgiade horn the Turks); it now has a proper 
Collect, Epistle, and Gospel m the American Pray er Book ; (S) 
the Name of Jesus (7th Aug, ) was never a very general com- 
memoration ; (4) Enurchus Bp (7th Sept ) is probably a mis- 
print foi Evortuis, bishop of Oi leans (4th cent,) , (5) it is some- 
what strange to find the Visitation (2nd July) and Nativity of 
B.V M (8th Sept.) included, since her Falling asleep (isth 
.Vug), a much more general feast-day, is omitted, (6) *0 
Sapientia' (16th Dec) marks the beginning of the seiies of 
Advent antiphons before Christmas, though no provision is 
made for their use in Magnificat duiiiig that season, (7) K. 
Charles Maib (30th Jan.) was added m 1662 and has been 
omitted without authority, since the special service of that day 
was abolished in 1859. 

(/) Tables and rules for feasts and /asts.— These were fiist 
added m 1662, probably at Oosm’s suggestion. Hitherto they ha d 
been kept according to tradition and custom only, except that 
m the Calendar the vigil.s had been marked. It is to be noteii, 
(1) that only the ‘red lettei ' days among the feasts aie here 
mentioned ; (2) that the Friday’’ fast is of unusual strictness, 
being now only relaxed when Christinas falls on that clay of the 
week, the ancient rule extended the rela,xation to all Fridays 
within Easter and Christmastide and those on which a feast 
falls; and (3) the distinction between fasting and abstinence (as 
if the latter were less strict than the foimer) is to some extent 
a modern (Roman Catholic) innovation. 

(g) The tables for finding 'Easter are too technical and 
elaborate to find treatment in this article (cf. Caukndar 
[C hristian]). And the same may be said about the ' Ornaments ’ 
Rubric, that stands before the Order for Morning Prayer.l 

(h) The Daily Ofiices — Roughly speaking, ilorning Prayer is 
compiled from the mediaival offices of Mattins, Lauds, and 
Prime, Evening Prayer from those of Vespers and Compline, 
with certain new elements added to each later. Thus the 
former, from the first Lord’s Prayer (with which in 1549 the 
service began) to *Te Deum,’ followed the lines of Mattins and, 
from the second lesson to the third collect (with which it ended), 
the lines of Lauds But Evening Prayer was made to conform 
more to the new Mattins, and therefore the materials taken 
from the ancient Vespers and Compline W'ere subjected to 
rather greater changes, though here again the first part up to 
Magnificat more or less corresponds to Vespers and the latter 
part to Oomplme, The opening sentences. Exhortation, Oon- 
fession, and Absolution, were added to Mattins in 1552 and, to 
Evensong in 1662 The concluding prayers were transferred 
from the end of the Litany to their present place in 1662. Of 
these the second was composed in 1604; the others were 
inserted in 1669, the first dating from 1545 (or possibly 1634) 
and the third being found in the so called ‘ Gelasian ’ Sacra- 
mentary. The fourth concludes the Deacon’s Litany before the 
‘Little Entrance’ m the Liturgies of St Basil and St, Chry'sos- 
tom. It stands therefore suitably at the end of our Litany, 
when it is followed by Holy Communion, as was originally 
intended, but is less suitable at the end of Mattins and Even- 
song. 

(i) Quicunque vuU before the Beforraation had been 
appointed for daily use at Prime. In 1549 it was turned into 
English and ordered to be used immediately after Benedictus 
on the SIX great festivals ; and in 1652 seven saints’ days were 
added, which brought up its recitation to about once a month 
throughout the year. The direction that it is to be said 
‘ instead of the Apostles’ Creed' was added in 1662, 

<j) The Litany in its present form is perhaps Cranmer’s 
greatest liturgical triumph Any one acquainted with 
medieeval litanies will appreciate the masterly skill with which 
he has by various devices (such as the grouping of petitions 
drawn from different sources 2 and the exercising of great 
wisdom both in selection and m omission 3) turned the old forms 
from bairen strings of names and short petitions into an 
astonishingly rich and satisfactory instrument of devotion— at all 
events for occasions when humiliation of the soul and deep 
penitence are timely, even if we could desire an alternative 
form which should be more suitable for times of uplifting and 
rejoicing. 

As to the second part of the Litany after the Lord’s Prayer, 
it is impossible to give here a complete description of the 
materials of which it is built up. The first versicle, response, 
and collect are taken from Luther’s Litany ; the collect, how- 
ever, 18 ancient, being that * in Missa pro tnbulatione cordis ’ 
(Sarum); the ‘Amen’ has never been printed. Then follows a 
section taken from a litany for Rogation tide ; it consists of 
anthem and psalm with ‘Gloria Patri’; only (perhaps by 
accident) the repeated anthem 4 precedes the ‘Gloria* instead 
of following it, as it ought to do. The versicles and responses, 8 
which come next, ought properly to be sung by the clerks ; 
they were for special use ‘in tempore belli* in the Sarum use. 


1 Much that is reasonably and usefully to be said on opposing 
views of this rubric will be found in P, 0 Eeles’ tract no, 17 in 
Mowbray’s Chur ckman*s Penny Library Bind in G. Harford’s art, 
s V. in Prayer Booh Dictionary, p. 616 ff. 

2 Not only did he use the old Roman foims, but he also used 
Luther’s Litany (1529) and the Deacon's Litany in the Liturgy of 
St Chrysostom. 

s At first (1544) invocations of St. Mary Mother of (Jod, the 
angels, blessed spirits, patriarchs, etc.. Were retained, but in 
1649 they were removed 

4 The variation m the anthem is unusual. 

6 The address ‘ O Son of David ’ probably stands for the original 
* Fill Dei vwi,‘ as if it were ‘ Pill Davldis ' 
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The concluding: versicle, response, and collect are freely adapted 
from the Sarmn Rog-atioiis. The Grace (2 Co 13) was added in 
1559. 

(k) Holy Communion , — We here deal mainly with the present 
order, characteri2;ing the contents strmiim as briefly as may he. 

The^rst Lord’d Prayer and the Collect Jot Purity appear in 
the Latin rite among the private devotions of the priest before 
the Mass; hence perhaps comes his repeating the former 
alone, ‘ Amen ' and all. 

The Ten Commandments have been a special feature of our 
service since 1552.1 Apparently they are intended to recall or 
represent the Lectio Prophetioa (the OT lesson) of the early 
Liturgies Their present use with the tenfold (instead of the 
former ninefold) repetition of ‘ Kyrie eleison ’ (specially applied 
to each individual soul) is a very happy inspiration of Cranmei’s, 
to which, in spite of certain difiiculties of interpretation and 
application, English Christianity owes much of its certainty as 
to the true standard of good livinm 

The (alternative) Collects for the King, composed in 1649, 
were then ordered for use after the collect of the day, nob 
before as now. 

The Collects proper may be divided into three classes : (I.) 
those which belong to the pre-Hefonnafcion period, some of 
them as old as the ‘Leonine' or ‘Gelasian' or ‘Gregorian’ 
books; 2 (ii.) those first issued in 1549; (in.) those issued in 
1662. But it must be remembered that many of the older forms 
have received important additions or modifications m either 
1649 or 1602 or at both dates. 

As bo the Epistle (during which the right position for the 
people IS that of sitting), it is worth noticing that out of 90 
passages chosen seven are taken from Isaiah or one of the 
Prophets (only one of these being for a Sunday, viz. that next 
before Advent), thirteen out of the Acts, and four out of the 
Revelation (of which two are from the last book for Sundays, 
viz Whitsunday and Trinity Sunday). 

As to the Gospel (for which the rubric especially orders the 
people to stand), all that need be said is that the ascription 
before (‘ Glory be/ etc.) inserted in 1549 was removed m 1562 
and was not restored m 1662, though Oosin desired it and it 
had been inserted in the Scottish Office (1637) together with 
’Thanks be,’ etc., afterwards. 

The rubric ordering a Sermon after the Creed is one of the 
very few references to preaching during service in the Book, 
the others being in the baptismal and marriage services, while 
in the Ordinal the Sermon is put before the Litany instead of 
in the usual place. The traditional and natural place for 
exposition or exhortation is after the reading of God’s Word. 

OJJertory sentenoes — In 1549 one or more of these were to be 
sung ‘ where there be Clerks,’ but this direction was removed 
in 1552 and now only the saying of them by the piiest is 
mentioned. 

The Prayer for the Church Militant here in earth, 1652].— 
This portion of the Canon of 1549 was separated from the con- 
secration of Che elements and placed here in 1652 : and at the 
same tune the Lord’s Prayer, 3 with which in accordance with 
ancient use the Canon ended, was placed after the Communion 
of the people as now, and the first of the two following piayers 
was likewise cut off and pub separate, as an alternative to the 
Thanksgiving. 

It IS to be observed (1) that with the Church militant aie 
now included ‘ all thy servarits departed this life m thy faith 
and fear’ (which is strictly inaccurate), and (2) that ‘ oblations’ 
are generally considered to mean the sacred elements in 
conbradisbinction to the ‘alms’ for the poor; bub there are 
grounds for holding that they more correctly refer to the 
people’s contribution to the support of the clergy or their 
offerings in general. 

The three Exhortations which iuilow are a special feature of 
our Book originally introduced m 1640 ; since then they have 
been subjected to many changes, and are still printed though 
bui seldom used, the need of them having now in a large 
measure gone. Nevertheless, they contain much valuable 
teaching and advice, though some of it has given rise to 
unfortunate misunderstandings (e g., as to the * unworfchi- 
nes9 ’ of those who receive). The first is for ordinary use in 
giving notice of Communion, and suggests the lines on which 
private confession to a minister is desirable in the English 
Church ; the second (attributed to Peter Martyr) is to be 
substituted when there is negligence as to attendance ; the 
third is to be used at the Communion itself, after the communi- 
cants have been ‘conveniently placed' for the reception. No 
reference to the withdrawal of non - communicants now 
remains. 

The section from ‘Ye that do truly/ etc., down to ‘We do 
not,’ etc., came after the Consecration and immediately before 
the people’s Communion at first (see above, p. 206). It was 


1 In the Nonjuror’a Prayer Book (1718) Mt 223740 was substi- 
tuted for them. The Scottish Office (of 1764) allows these 
verses as an alternative for the Decalogue. The present 
American Prayer Book (1892) allows the alternative only on 
days when the Decalogue has already been recited. 

3 This nomenclature is misleading, but much of their contents 
belongs to the 6 th cent, at least. The great majority of the 
‘ Sarum ’ Collects are drawn from them, 

8 The present position of the Lord's Prayer here seems to be 
in accordance with a principle of the Reformers noticeable else- 
where ; it occupies a similar position at Baptism* Confirmation, 
Matrimony, and Burial, when the principal or essential 
ceremony has been performed. 


removed to its present much less appropriate position in 1652, 
the Prayer of ‘ Humble Access ’ being then separated from the 
rest of the section by the first part of the Canon. 

The Canon began with ‘ The Lord be with you, R? and with thy 
spirit,’ in 1549, in accordance with ancient usage ; but this was 
omitted in 1552. It is now much broken up, and other traces of 
unobjectionable pre-Reforraation beliefs and practices besides 
those mentioned have been obliterated. In particular the 
beautiful Epiclesis of 1649 has gone : * With thy holy spirit and 
ivoid vouchsafe to bless and sanctify these thy gifts and 
creatures of bread and wine, that they may be unto us the body 
and blood of thy most dearly beloved Son Jesus Christ.’ The 
directions for the manual acts, removed in 1662, were brought 
back in 1662. 

The present form of words at the people’s Gomraunion 
happily combines both the forms of 1549 and 1552 and dates 
from 1569 (see above, p- 206). 

The second post-Oommumon prayer of thanksgiving was 
composed in 1549 and then stood alone, but is now (since 1652) 
an alternative for the prayer of oblation (see above) 

The * Gloria in JExcelsza ’ in 1649 occupied its ancient placa 
between the ‘ Kyno ' and the collect, but was removed in 1552 
to the end of the service ; and, though this position is contrary 
to all precedent, it may justly be considered a fitting conclusion 
to our worship. 

The Plessiyig (1549) is likevi’ise a distinct improvement on the 
rather abrupt ending of the Roman Mass (‘Ite * missa est’), to 
which, howe\ er, since 1604 an appendix with a short blessing 
has been added. i 

The last six collects, of which the first, second, and fourth 
are old and the rest date from 1549, were originally appointed 
for use ‘after the offeifcorj*', when there is no Ooniinumon/ bub 
may now be used at other times. 

(1) Holy baptism, — Of the three offices now supplied the 
first, as issued in 1549, was mostly derived from the ancient 
services considerably modified and simplified. From the first 
the use of salt and the Ephphatha were omitted, but the chief 
points then retained and now since 1652 given up are the 
exorcism, the anointing, and the chrism ; the interrogations, 
the sign of the Gross, and the reception into the Church are, 
however, still kept. The novel feature is the insertion of the 
several exhoitabions suggested by Luther’s Baptismal Book 
and Hermann of Oologne’s Conmltatio (1543). 

A second form (for private baptism and subsequent reception 
into the Church, if the child survived) also appeared in 1549 
and has always been retained with such modifications (esp. in 
16b2) as were required to safeguard the validity of the sacra- 
ment and also to bring it into conformity with the first office as 
altered in 1552. 

The third form (for baptism of adults) was inserted in 1662 
(George Griffith, bishop of St. Asaph, being the chief member 
of the committee that drew it up) to meet the growing needs of 
the natives m our ‘plantations’ (wcolonies) and others con- 
verted to the faith (from anabaptism, etc.). It follovvs the 
lines of the first office with such adaptations as are appropriate, 
and the rubric prefixed definitely recognizes (1) that the bishop 
is ultimately responsible for the administration of the sacrament 
‘ per se vel per ahum,’ and (2) that fasting as well as instruction 
and prayer should form part of the candidate’s preparation. 

{m) Catechism — ^The former part was drawn up and issued 
in 1649 and has nob been altered since. The latter part (on the 
sacraments of the Gospel) was due to Overall, dean of St, Paul’s 
in 1603. In spite of certain defects, 2 which need rectifying, 
the whole is a valuable manual of elementary instruction m 
Christian doctrine, so far as it goes. 

(») Con/h mafion.— -The order in 1649 began at ‘ Our help,' 
etc., and included the signing on the forehead as well as the 
laying on of hands ; bub the former of these ceremonies was 
abolished in 1652 and the present prayer at the imposition of 
hands substituted for the older form. The preli minary exhorta- 
tion, which incorporates the substance of a former rubric (and 
this accounts for its complete inappropriateness) 3 together with 
the bishop’s question and the answer, were not added till 1662. 
This addition has had the unfortunate effect of obscuring the 
true meaning of the rite m the minds of many. 

(o) Roly Tna-frimony,— This office has remained without any 
change of much importance since 1649. But the following are 
of sufficient interest to be noted : (1) a phrase in parent hesi, 

‘ after bracelets and. jewels of gold given of the one to the other 
for tokens of their matrimony,’ after ‘ as Isaac and Rebecca ’ m 
the prayer ‘ 0 Eternal God,’ etc., was omitted in 1562, when the 
words in the rubric which suggested it were also omitted : ‘ a 
ring, and other tokens of spousage as gold or silver * ; (2) the 
phrase about the sending of ‘ thy Angel Raphael to Tobias and 
Sarah the daughter of Baguel ’ was altered to the sending of 
* thy blessing upon Abraham and Sarah’ in the prayer *0 God 
of Abraham,’ etc. (an undoubted improvement) ; (3) Che phrase 
‘loving . . . husband’ in the prayer ‘0 God who,’ etc,, was 
substituted in 1662 for a quaint reference to the wifely virtues 
of Rachel, Rebecca, and Sarah which had stood there hitherto ; 
(4) before the address in 1549 the rubric ran : ‘ Then shall he 
begin the Communion, and after the Gospel shall be said a 
Sermon,’ etc., whilst another rubric required the newly-married 
persons to receive the Communion the same day. These indica- 

1 See Portescue, p. 392 ff. 

2 the answer does not usually contain the gist of the 
question j the unity of God is not established, and there is no 
mention of the Church and its constitution. 

3 See P. H. Chase, Cmfinnation in the ApostoUa Aye, 
London, 1909, p. 13 n. 
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tions of the retention of a nuptial mass were not obliterated till 
1662, when the pi esent rubric before the address was substituted, 
and afterwards it is only stated to be * convenient ’ suitable) 
that they should communicate at the lirst oppoitunity. 

(p) Visitation of the sick. — After the salutation the form in 
1549 pioceeded with Ps 14^ (omitted 1552) The second collect, 
‘Hear us,’ etc,, made mention of Peter’s wife’s mother, the 
captain’s servant, and Tobias and Saiah presen ed from danger 
by the angel, in 1649 , the last reference was omitted in 1662, 
and the other two in 1662, when the present form was adopted. 

The second part begins with an exhortation and proceeds to 
an examination of the side person with a view to his confession 
and absolution, if he feel his conscience troubled with any 
weighty matter (on the lines laid down also in the Holy Com- 
munion Office (see above]). Since 1662 the sick person is to 
' be moved ’ to do this ; previously it had been left to his own 
initiative. The form of absolution here is naturally more 
authoritative and personal than those in the Daily Offices and 
at Holy Communion. 

The third part consists of collect (partly old) and Psalm 71 
with anthem (‘ 0 Saviour,’ etc.) and blessing The commendation 
to God’s mercy vv’as added in 1602 and also the appendix (contain- 
ing four well written though somewhat long occasional prayers). 

A service for anointing the sick if desired, which was included 
in 1549, has been omitted since 1662. 

(g) The Communion of the sick. — ^The present form (with 
certain alterations m 1662) has been in use since 1562, when 
preservation of the sacrament for the sick in the modified form 
of 1549 was abolished. 

(r) Burial of the dead, — ^The present form dates practically 
from 1652, when the definite expressions of prayer for the dead 
and the provisions for Holy Communion made m 1649 were 
omitted. The last ‘ collect ’ was originally the collect at the 
Communion. The alternative Psalms were not added till 1662 ; 
and the lesson was then transferred to its present place, having 
previously been read at the grave between the anthem (‘I 
heard a voice,’ etc.) and the Lesser Litany. The Grace was 
added in 1602. 

(s) Churching of «?onwn.— The title (1649) was ‘Purification 
of women,’ altered to its present form in 1652. In the first 
rubric ( 1 ) the phrase ‘decently apparelled,’ added in 1662, is 
thought to refer to the old custom of wearing a veil, which had 
been discarded during the Commonwealth ; (2) the words 
‘convenient place’ had been more carefully defined as ‘nigh 
unto the quire door’ (1549), or ‘ nigh unto the place where the 
Table standeth ’ (1662). Ps 121 (1649) was replaced by Ps 116 
and the alternative Ps 127 also added in 1662. The final rubric 
shows that the office is intended as the woman's preparation 
for Communion. 

(t) A Commmat'^n was for use on Ash Wednesday only in 1549. 
The present title was given to the service in 1652, when it was i 
ordered to be used at ‘divers times in the year.’ Its use on 
Ash Wednesday was again specified as well in 1662. 

The opening address advocates the restoring of the primitive 
church discipline of open confession and penance, which had 
gradually given way to private confession (whether occasional 
or regular). The final prayer of humiliation by minister and 
people IS called an ‘ anthem to he said or sung ' in 1649. The 
special form of Blessing (from Nu was added m 1662. 

(«) Prayers to he used at sea. — ^Those were first inserted in 
1062, though some provision of the sort had been made pre- 
viously in 3644 by order of parliament. 

(v) The Ordinal (see above, p 205). -—The Preface was altered 
in 1682 ( 1 ^ better to guarantee episcopal ordination after the 
laxity which had prevailed during the Commonwealth, ( 2 ) to 
raise the age of deacons from 21 to 23, (3) to restrict the times 
of ordination usually to the Ember seasons 

The present rubric (1662) orders candidates for either the 
diaconate or the priesthood to be * decentlj^ habited.’ The exact 
meaning of this is doubtful ; probably it was intended to restore 
such distinctive clerical attire (e.g., cassock, surplice, andhood) 
as had fallen into desuetude during the Commonwealth, and 
that 18 how it is now interpreted. In 1560 they were to wear ‘ a 
plain alb * ; in 1562 no direction is given at all. So, too, in 1650 
the ‘ Gospel Deacon ’ was ‘ to put on a tuniole ' (for which see 
also the 4th rubric before Holy Communion C1549])» But since 
1552 this direction has been omitted. 

The special petition in the Litany did not actually mention 
either the deacon’s or the priest’s office till 1662 ; in fact the 
petition was omitted altogether in 1669. 

Since 1866 the Oath or the Boi'al Supremacy has not been 
administered to mther priests or deacons during the service. 

The present Gospel (Lk 1285ff.) at the Making of Beacons was 
substituted for the Gospel of the day in 1662, 

In the Ordering of priests the first presentation of candidates 
came after * Veni Creator,’ which followed the Gospel, till 1662, 
when the present arrangement was made. 

The present Epistle (%ih 47ff*) was substituted for two others, 
which were alternative, in 1662. 

Jn has been a third alternative Gospel (for prieste) in 
1552, but this was omitted in 1662 and is now one of three 
alternatives at the consecration of hishops- 

Feni Creafo?’.— The first and shorter version (in all proba- 
bility by Cosin) was^ added in 1662 and is far superior to the 
diffuse anonymous version of 1550, which has been slightly 
touched up and improved since then but is very seldom used. 

The Commissfon * Beceive the Holy Ghost.*— The very impor- 
tant addition * for the Office and Work of a Priest , , . hands’ 
was made in 1062, 

The ancient ceremony of handing ‘ the chalice or cup with the 
bread ’ to the priests has been omitted since 1652. 
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In the Conseei ation of hiskops the collect was added and the 
present selection of Epistles and Gospels was made in 1662 
There has been no ti adiUo instrumentoi um since 1652 ; in 1649 
I the bishop elect leceived the pastoral staff and the Bible w’as 
laid on his neck. The present vaguer injunction (to read and 
be a good shepherd) was substituted in 1552 In 1550 he was 
to wear a surplice and cope , so hke^vlse were the bishops 
who presented him (also their staffs) , in 1552 uo direction was 
given ; the present rubric ‘vested with his rochet’ was added 
m 1662 

(w) Accession service, — ^This is now the only survivor of four 
State services (see above, p. 207). The present revision, which 
provides three separate forms, was made in 1901 and is on 
sound liturgical lines. We may note m particular the careful 
way m which the method of pointing preserves the composite 
character of ‘ Te Deum.’ 

(flj) The Articles of Religwn (1671), though usually printed in 
the volume, form no proper part of our Prayer Book. 

Literature. — O f the large number of books that have been 
published on the subject only some of the more practically 
useful (and mostly more modern) are here mentioned. 

(а) The Irish Prayer Book, 1877 , the Welsh (only a tr. from the 
English), 1567 and onwards , the Scottish, 1637 ; the Communion 
has important differences which have undergone various 
vicissitudes (see J. Dowden, Annotated Scottish Com. Ofice, 
London, 1884), the American, 1789; alterations have since Been 
made in 1877, 1886, 1889, and 1892. 

( б ) C- Wheatley, A Rational Illustration of the Book of 
Common Piayer^ ed. G. E. Come, Cambridge, 1868; W. 
Palmer, Ongines Liturgicce^ Oxford, 1846 , J. H. Blunt, 
Annotated Book of Common Prayei , London, 1806 ; F Procter 
and W. H Frere, New Hist, of the Booh of Common Prayer% 
do. 1902 ; TeacheVs Prayer Book, ed. A. Barrj', do. 1882 ; 
Prayer Book Commentary, ed. P. E Warren, do. 1905 ; J H. 
Maude, Bist of the Book of Common Prayer, do. 1899; 
Leighton Pullan, Hist, of Book of Common Prayer, do. 1900 ; 
E. Burridge, Liturgies and OMoes of the Church, do. 1885 ; W. 
E. Scudamore, Notitia Eucharistica\ do. 1876 ; J Dowden, 
Workmanship of the Prayeibook^, do. 1902, Further Studies in 
the Prayerbooh, do. 1908 ; H. B. Swete Chmch Services and 
Service-hooks before the Reformation, do. 1896 ; The Prayer 
Book Dictionary, do. 1912; F. E. Bnghtnian,' The English 
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C. L. Feltoe. 

PRAYER FOR THE DEPARTED (Christ- 
ian). — I. The custom earlier than the develop- 
ment of doctrine. — ^That prayers for the faithful 
departed do not, as a matter of history, depend 
necessarily on any particular doctrine of the inter- 
mediate state between death and judgment is seen 
from the fact that they existed long before the 
doctrines on that subject were developed. Even 
in comparatively late times the form of the prayers 
for the departed was framed before the teaching 
was stereotyped. The only thing that the custom 
necessarily assumes is that the departed, or some 
of them, can make progress in holiness after death 
and before the Last Day. 

The custom does not necessarily even assume that the 
departed are conscious ; for it is quite conceivable that pro- 
gress might be made by an unconscious soul. But it was the 
practicafiy universal belief of Christian antiquity that the souls 
of the departed, good and bad, are conscious, the belief being 
based chiefly on passages such as the promise to the penitent 
robber (Lk 23^55)^ the d^escent of our Lord to Hades (1 F 3^8^ 4® 
etc.), the parable of Dives and Lazarus (Lk on the 

desire of St. Paul to be absent from the body and at home with 
the Lord, to depart and be with Christ (2 Co 5^, Ph 123). 

This article, then, will not deal with doctrines 
about the intermediate state except so far as it is 
necessary to refer to them in order to explain the 
historical custom of prayers for the departed. 

2 . Jewish background of the custom. — It was 
only in the two centuries immediately preceding 
the Christian era that Jewish conceptions about 
the dead were developed. But ^in 2 Mao 
we find prayers for the deparbee mentioned and 
defended. For the soldiers who had fallen, when 
it was discovered that under their garments were 
consecrated tokens of idols and that this was the 
cause of their death, their companions ^betook 
themselves unto supplication, beseeching that the 
sin committed might be wholly blotted out ^ ; and 
Judas Maccabseus sent alms to Jerusalem to offer 
a sacrifice for sin. This the writer justifiies, 
because of the resurrection: he were not ex- 

pecting that they that had fallen would rise again, 
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it were superfliions and idle to pray for the dead/ 
This book is an abridgment of a lostVork by Jason 
of Gyrene (2^). Jason wrote e. 150 B.C., and the 
abridgment was made betAveen that date and the 
destruction of Jerusalem (A.D. 70). The passage 
in question probably shows the existence among 
the Jews of the custom under consideration in the 
2nd cent.^ before our era; but whether Judas 
extended it beyond the limits afterwards approved 
by the Christians (below, § 6) is another matter. 
That Jews inscribed on their tombstones words 
similar to ‘ Eequiescat in pace/ and that in later 
times (as at the present day) they habitually 
piayed for the dead, is universally agreed; but 
the dates of the tombstones are uncertain (for the 
evidence on these heads reference may be made to 
Luckock, After Death? t pp. 66-65). It has often 
been said that the Jews Avould never have borroAved 
the custom from the Christians. Tins is a line of 
argument Avhicli history sIioavs not to be very safe ; 
but in this case we have the evidence from 2 Mac. 
fox the early existence of prayer for the dead 
among the JeAvs, We must not, hoAvever, push 
this argument too far; the practice Avas, almost 
certainly, not universal among tlie Jews at the 
beginning of our era, for the Sadducees would not 
have used it. And it is hazardous in any case to 
say that our Lord approved everything in the 
teaching of the Jews wJiiich He did not condemn. 

3. Early Christian evidence. — The silence of 
the very earliest ages on the subject is somewhat 
remarkable, in view of the fact that the custom 
Avas in existence among the Jews. Our Lord does 
not refer to it. A phrase in the Pastoral Epistles 
(2 Ti P®) has been not unnaturally judged to be a 
prayer for One&iphorus after his death (see the 
context, v.^® 4^®). The wording is not much more 
than a pious wish : * the Lord grant unto him to 
find mercy of the Lord in that day.’ The lately- 
discovered liturgical portion of Clement of Rome’s 
Epistle to the uorinthicms (59-61), though it con- 
tains intercessions for the living, has none for the 
departed (c. a.b. 96). The Didacke (c. A.D. 120 ?) 
in its prayers at the agape (or eucharist) only prays 
God to remember His (jliurch and deliver it from 
all evil, perfect it in His love, and gather it 
together from the four Avinds (§ 10) — a petition 
winch must by its wording include the Avhoie 
Church, but does not explicitly mention the 
departed. 

We find, however, copious evidence of prayers 
for the departed in the catacombs, usually in the 
simple form * Mayest thou live in peace/ or the 
like. There are some inscriptions asking those 
who come to the catacombs to pray for the deceased 
erson (Swete, in JThBt vlii. 502). The exact 
ates of these are uncertain, bub they are un- 
doubtedly ancient. An inscription in Phrygia 
gives the remains of the epitaph made for himself 
by Avircius (Abercius) Marcelius, bishop of Hiero- 
polis, in the 2nd century. This is also given by 
other authoiities, and has been restored by Light- 
foot {AposL Fathers y pt. ii,, 'Ignatius and Poly- 
carp,’ ^ London, 1889, 1. 496) ; it contains this line : 
‘ Let every friend Avho observeth this pray for me ’ 
(the extant inscription breaks off before this). For 
Perpetua’s prayer for the dead at the end of the 
2nd cent, see below, § 6, Tertullian [de Monogam. 
10 [c. A.B. 217]) bases an argument against re- 
marriage on the fact that the widow prays for her 
tleceased husband that he may have refreshment 
and felloAvship in the first resuirection. Of later 
writers it is necessary to mention only Eusebius, 
who describes how all the people, with the priests, 
prayed for Constantine’s soul after his deatli (a.b. 
637 ; Vita Comt. iv. 71). 

4. Prayer for the departed in public worship, — 
This first appears in Tertullian, who, however, 


does not treat it as a novelty ; and for some tinie 
we have no absolutely certain evidence of it outside 
the province of 'Africa.* We lead of eueharists 
for the departed on their anniversaries, ' as birth- 
day honours/ in Tertullian {de Cor, 3, de Monogam. 
10 ) ; and“ so in Cyprian \Ep. xxxix. [xxxiii.] 3, on 
the ordination of Celerinus) Ave read of them being 
offered for the repose even of martyrs and con- 
fessors on their anniversaries (see also § 6 beloAv). 
At the end of the 3rd cent, the * African * Arnohius 
speaks of the Cliiistian churches [conventicula) in 
which 'peace and pardon are asked for all . . . 
for those still living and those freed from the bond 
of the bodies* {adp, Gentes, iv. 36). Such anniver- 
saries Avere apparently knoAvn to Origen, Avho 
testifies to the reading of Codex Claromontanus in 
Ro 12^® of fxvdaiSy 'memorials/ for xpelats, 'needs* 
[of the saints] ; but some think that this passage 
IS due to Rufinns’s Latin translation and not to 
Origen.^ Tavo references in the Canons of Hippo- 
lytus (xxxiii. [ed. H. Achelis, TU vi. 4 (1889), 
§ 169 f.], and in E. Hauler’s Didasmlice Apostolornm 
Fragmenta Veronensia Latina y Leipzig, 1900, p. 
85), which, though themselves perhaps of the 4th 
cent., yet, if so, adhere closely to a 3rd cent, 
original, attest memorial eueharists for the departed 
at the time Avhen they were Avritten, and perhaps 
100 years earlier. In the 4th cent, memorial 
eueharists are constantly attested — e.g.y in the 
Apostolic Constitutions (vi. 30 [c. A.B. 375]), which 
say that they were held in cemeteries (so the 
Verona Fragments, as above); in pseudo-Pionius 
{Life of Polycarp, § 20 [Lightfoot, iii. 452]), who 
says that at the funeral of Bishop Bucolus (Poly- 
carp’s predecessor at Smyrna; early 2nd cent.) 
'they offered bread for Bucolus and the rest’ (we 
can only take this as evidence for the 4th cent,, 
when the Life was Avritten); in Ambrose {de 
Excessu Satyri, i. 80, ii. 5, and elseAvhere), who 
speaks of the eueharists on the solemn anniversaries 
of the departed. An earlier example is in the 
Leucian Acts of John, which speak of a eucharist 
on the third day after death at a grave ; but the 
date is not quite certain. Augustine describes the 
eucharist at the grave when his mother Monica 
was buried {Conf ix. 32 [12]), and says that it was 
a universal custom, because eucharist and almy 
help the departed clxxii. 2). We also read 

of an agape, or commemorative feast, for the 
departed [e.g,, Can, of Hipp., loe. oii . ; Apost. 
Const, viii. 44; see also art. Agape). And wa 
frequently read of alms being given for the benefit 
of the dead ; in the Testament of our Lord (c. A.B. 
350 ?) they are taken out of the deceased’s posses- 
sions and given to the poor that he may be profited 
(ii. 15, 23). 

As the earliest Avritten liturgies known to us are 
of the 4th cent, (but see below), we cannot tell 
whether the departed were prayed for at the 
ordinary eueharists before that time ; and, indeed, 
the intercessions were probably developed into 
fixed forms somewhat later than the other parts 
of the service (see art. INTBROESSION [Liturgical]). 
In the early litiurgy known as the Old Ethiopic, 
which some believe to be a translation of Hippo- 
lytus’s liturgy of the 3rd cent., there is no inter- 
cession given (Brightman, Liturgies Eastern and 
Western, i. 189). But we find the departed prayed 
for either in the 'Great Intercession’ or in the 
‘ people's prayers ’ given in the Testament of our 
Lord, by Cyril of Jerusalem (A.I). 348), by Sar- 
apion, bishop of Thmuis in Egypt (c. A.B. 350), in 
the Apostolic Constitutions {^bk. viii.), and the 
Arahic Didascatia [c. A.B. 400 ?), as in all the 

1 Origen is clea,r that the departed pray for the living— 
Com. vp Bp. ad Bom. ii. 4, So the Testament of Abradant, 
§ 14, a work prohaWy of the 2nd cent. a.d. (ed. M. B. James, i>» 
TSii. 9 [n,imbridge, 1892], p. 94). 
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Great Liturgies of the following ages. Saiapion 
also gives a prayer for the departed, to be used at 
a funeial (§ 18). 

5. Purport of the prayers. — In several of our 

authorities the language is severely restrained, 
the prayers being, as in fSarapion, for the repose of 
the departed in ‘chambers (ragetots) of rest’ and 
for bis resurrection ‘in the day which thou hast 
ordained,’ and that his transgression and sins be 
not remembered (§ 18), or, as in the prayer which 
follows the recitation lit. ‘ prompting ’) of 

the names of the departed at the eucharist, for 
their sanctification. So in the Testammt of our 
Lord the prayer is for a place of rest and remem- 
brance (i. 23, 35). Note especially the oration of 
Gregory of Nazianzus on his brother Geesarms (c. 
A.D. 369). He prays for him that he may liave an 
entrance into heaven, and enjoy ‘such repose as 
the bosom of Abraham affords,^ and ‘behold the 
choir of angels and the glories and splendour of 
sainted men and share their joy/ etc. (§ 17), 
Nothing is said of suffering for sin. Compare also 
Gregory’s oration on his deceased sister Gorgonia 
(§ 23). Many of the Great Liturgies have an 
equally restrained prayer for the dead : the 
Byzantine ‘ St. Basil ’ and ‘ St. Chrysostom ’ 
(liiightman, i. 332, 388); the Greek ‘St. Mark’ 
(Egyptian [t6. i. 129]), which asks for them rest 
and that they be made worthy of the Kingdom of 
Heaven, and for ns a Christian end j the Coptic {ih. 
i. 170), which has nearly the same language, hut 
somewhat amplified ; the Greek ‘ St. James ’ 
(Syrian rite [ih, i. 57]) j and the Armenian {ib. i. 
440). 

In other cases the forgiveness of the sins of the 
departed is explicitly prayed for. In Arnobius we 
find the first instance of this (above, § ^), though 
perhaps he means ‘pardon’ for the living and 
‘peace’ for the dead. But forgiveness of sins is 
emphasized by Augustine {Conf, ix. 34 f. [lS]j he 
is speaking of his mother Monica) ; and so in the 
Apostolic Constitutions (viii. 41 : ‘ that God . . . 
may forgive him every sin, voluntary and involun- 
tary’), and in several of the Great Liturgies, as in 
the Syriac ‘St. James’ (Brightman, L 95), the 
E. Syrian ‘ Addai and Mari ’ {ib, i. 265) ; and in 
the West in the Leonine, Gregorian, and Gelasian 
sacramentaries (for the Gregorian see H. A. 
Wilson’s ed., Henry Bradshaw Soc. [London, 1915] 
p. 209, etc.). Theodoret tells us (HE v. 36) how 
the emperor Theodosius il., when the body of St. 
Chrysostom was brought to Constantinople, laid 
his head against the bier and ‘prayed for his 
parents and for pardon on them who had ignorantly 
sinned, for his parents had long ago been dead,’ 
Augustine (Enchiridion^ 29) uses the word ‘pro- 
pitiation.’ Cyril of Jerusalem had already spoken 
of ‘propitiating our merciful God both for them 
[the departed, ‘though they be sinners’] and for 
ourselves’ (Cat, xxiii. [Myst, v.] 10). 

6. Who were prayed for. — (a) There seems to 
have been a difference of opinion in Christian 
antiquity as to whether all the faithful departed 
should be prayed for, or the martyrs and great 
saints should oe excepted. Cyprian (Ep, xxxix, 
[xxxiii.] 3) speaks of offering sacrifices for certain 
martyrs * as often as we cel^rate the passions and 
days of the martyrs in the annual commemoration,’ 
At the end of the 3rd cent., in ‘ Africa/ Arnobius 
makes no limitation (see above, § 4 : * for all’). In 
the 4th cent also there is no limitation in the 
prayers in the Testament of our Lord (i. 23, 35), 
and Epiphanins of Cyprus expressly sjiys : 

‘ We make our memorial on behalf of rififhteous and of sinners ; 
on behalf of sinners pra 5 ung for the mercy of God, and on be- 
half of nghteous and fathers and patriarchs, prophets and 
apostles and evan;?elists and martyrs and confessors, and 
bishops and anchorets and all the estate (Tay/xaroy) [of man], 
that ive may separate the Lord Jesus Christ from the order 


(ra^ew?) of men by means of the honour given to him, and that 
vemay render worship to him, reraenibenng that the 

Lord IS not to be put on the same footing with any man ' (Hcer, 
Ixxv. 8). o a V 

Already, it seems, there ivas a tendency to exalt 
the greatest saints to a siiperliuman position. 

In Syria^ the Apostolic Constitutions mention 
assemblies in the cemeteries with lections and with 
psalm-singing (i/'dXXoj/res) on behalf of (M^) the 
martyrs and all saints who have fallen asleep (vi. 
30), and the liturgy in bk. viii. explicitly says • 

‘We offer to thee also on behalf of all the saints who from 
the beginning have pleased thee, patriarchs, prophets, just 
men, apostles, martyrs, confessors,* etc. (ch. 12). 

In the era of the Great Liturgies the same feel- 
ing still survived in some Churches. The Greek 
‘St. Mark’ prays for rest and remembrance for 
the souls of the patriarchs, prophets, apostles, 
martyrs, confessors, and others, including St. 
Mark himself by name (Brightman, i. 128). In 
the Byzantine rite the Greek ‘ St. Chrysostom ’ 
and the Armenian liturgy have an almost identical 
prayer (ih, 1. 3871, 440). 

On the other hand, there was a tendency in 
some circles in the 4tli cent, to abstain from 
prayers for the martyrs and the greatest saints. 
Cyril of Jerusalem, speaking of the Great Inter- 
cession in the eucharist, makes a distinction : 

‘We commemorate . . . first patriarchs, prophets, apostles, 
martyrs, that at their prayers and intervention God would 
receive our petition. Afterwards also on behalf of the holy 
fathers and bishops who have fallen asleep before us, and, in a 
word, of all who in past j^ears have fallen asleep among us, 
believing that it will be a very great advantage to the souls, for 
whom the supplication is put up, while that holy and most 
awful sacrifice is presented ' (Cat. xxiii. [My si v.] 9). 

Augustine (Serm. clix. 1) expressly denies that 
martyrs are prayed for, though they are com- 
memorated at the altar ; and he considers that it 
is an insult (injuria) to pray for a martyr, ‘ to 
whose prayers we ought to commend ourselves.’ 
And we see the same feeling in several of the 
Great Liturgies— in the Greek ‘ St. James’ (Syrian 
rite [Brightman, i. 47 f. 3), the E. Syrian ‘Addai 
and Mari’ (ib. i. 264), and the Abyssinian Liturgy 
[ih, i. 206, 208, 228 f.). The Coptic takes a middle 
line (ih. i. 169). It asks for rest and remembrance 
for all the great saints, including the * holy Theo- 
tokos Mary, ’ but goes on to say ; 

‘Not that we ... are worthy to intercede for their blessed- 
ness . . . but . , . that . . . they may in recompense intercede 
for our poverty and weakness * 

The question depended much on whether it was 
believed that the greatest saints have already 
received their full reward or await it at the Last 
Day. That they have already received it is 
denied by Justin Martyr (Dial. 80} and Ireneeus 
(Hcer. V. 31). Tertullian (de Animat 55, de Ees. 
Cam. 43) makes an exception only in the case of 
the martyrs. In the 3rd cent. Origen makes no 
exception (Rom. in Lev. vii. 2: ‘not even the 
apostles have yet received their joy ’). So, indeed, 
Augustine, though with some hesitation, makes 
the Last Day the time for all the faithful to re- 
ceive their complete reward (Serm. cclxxx, 5). 
But gradually in the West the view prevailed 
that all the great saints, whether martyrs or not, 
are already reigning with Christ, and ought not 
to he prayed for (for a review of belief on this 
subject see A. J. Mason, Purgatory, pp. 81-96). 

(h) There was a general feeling that it was of no 
avail to pray for the heathen departed, for any but 
the baptized. There might, indeed, be an excep- 
tion, especially in times of persecution, in the case 

1 This ax tide is not concerned with the subject of the invoca- 
tion of saints , but, as an illustiation of the feeling expressed in 
hiese authorities that all the faithful departed are of one class, 
it may be mentioned that the Greek Orthodox Church at the 
present day habitually invokes the prayers, not only of the 
saints, but of departed relatives, whether they were especially 
saintly or not. There is a beautiful poem by Alexis Khomia- 
koff, asking his dead children to prsy for him (Birkbeck, /Russia 
a^id the English Church, p. 21). 
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of a catechumen who desired baptism hut died 
before he could receive that sacrament. The 
Canons of ffippolytus (x,, ed. Achelis, § 63) say 
that catechumens are already ^ Christians,’ and so 
the 7th canon of the Council of Constantinople 
(A.D. 381). The former work (xix. [101]), the 
Egyptian Church Order (Sahidic, § 44), and the Testa- 
ment of our Lord (ii. 5) recognize a martyred cate- 
chumen as ‘ baptized in his own blood.’ But, gener- 
ally speaking, only the baptized were prayed for. 
Augustine says {Enchir, 29) : * We offer ... for 
all baptized departed.’ We do, indeed, read that 
Perpetua piayed for her brother Dinocrates, who, 
as we gather from her own words, was unbaptized, 
though Augustine denied this. A similar case is 
found in^ the Acts of Paul and Theda {Swete, 
JThSt viii. 502 f.). Gregory the Great prayed for 
the soul of the emj)eror Trajan, and was warned 
in a vision not a^ain to pray for the unhap tized 
(Lightfoot, Ignatius, i. 6). But these were mere 
private speculations, which did not represent the 
ordinary feeling of Christianity. 

Bor those who died in wilful sin it was felt that 
prayer could not be offered. The Apostohe Con- 
stitutions (viii. 43) say that one will never help 
the wicked even though he gave all the 

goods in the world to the poor. Augustine [de 
Civ. Dei, XXL. xxiv. 2) says that prayers are not 
for unlielieving and unholy dead ; they are [Enchir. 
29) neither for those who are very good nor yet for 
those who are very bad. In the 3rd cent. Cyprian 
had forbidden the eucharist to be offered for the 
soul of a certain person who had seriously trans- 
gressed an ecclesiastical rule and had died impeni- 
tent {Ep. i. [Ixv.] 2, to the clergy and people at 
Furni). 

7* Early objectors to the custom,— In the 4th 
cent. Aenus, a presbyter in Pontus, the founder of 
the sect named after Mm (it seems scarcely to have 
survived his death), protested against prayers for 
the departed. We learn about his history and 
his views from Epiplianius, who says that he was 
alive in his time {Ilcer. Ixxv. 1), and from Augus- 
tine [de Ecer. liii,). He had been disappointed at 
nofe being made bishop, and lapsed into Arianism. 
Among other things he said that the eucharist ^ 

* ought not to be offered for them that sleep.’ He 
adduced as the reason for his objection the danger 
of a man leading a sinful life in the hope that he 
would be saved from punishment by the prayers of 
his friends. 

Though Aerius is the only person in antiquity 
known by name who objected to prayers for the 
departed, there must have been others. Cyril of 
Jerusalem says that ‘many’ held that they were 
profitless {Oat xxiii. IMyst v.] 10} j and the language 
of Augustine [Enehir. 29) and others seems to imply 
that the question was frequently debated in the 
4th century. Yet the objection cannot have been 
much pressed, for Augustine {Serm. clxxii. 2) says 
that the custom was universal, and Epiphanius 
[Rcer. Ixxv. 8) traces ifc back to primitive times. ^ 

8. Medissval Western views.—As doctrines about 
the intermediate state developed in the West, 
chiefly in consequence of the tentative suggestions 
of Augustine and the visions related by Gregory 
the Great, the principal aim of prayer for the 
departed came to be the deliverance of souls from 
a penal purgatory. The schoolmen discussed the 
matter at considerable length. Their speculations 
concern us here only so far as they resulted in the 
1 This IS clearly the meaning. At the time -nrpoo-^epetv and 
oferre were used absolutely, without a substantive, as the 
technical terms for celebrating the eucharist. See the present 
writer*s Amunt Ohurch Orders, Cambridge, 1910, p, 48. 

3 On the subject of prayers for the departed reference may be 
made to a learned catena of Patristic and liturgical writings (as 
far as they were known in his day) by James Ussher, archbishop 
of Armagh (1625 -he), reprinted in the Oxford TraoU for the 
Times (Tract 1% London, 1837). 


particular shape taken by the prayers. When 
purgatory was conceived as a place of punishment 
wliose tortures diflered from those of hell only in 
not being eternal, it is not surprising that men’s 
energies were directed to the deliverance, by 
prayer and alms, of their friends therefrom. Yet 
the prayers of the medigeval Latin service-books 
show great restraint, and do not reflect popular 
beliefs to any very large extent. But they exhibit 
a sadness which is not found in earlier lites. The 
keynote to the Sarum service for the burial of the 
dead is struck by the opening antijihon : 

* Oircumdederunt me gemitus movtis, dolores inferni circum- 
dederunt me’ (see W. Maskell, Jtfonumenfa -ntualiti Seclesice 
Anghcance^, Oxford, 1882, 1 . 142) 

The popular conceptions about purgatory are not 
necessarily the ofiicial views ot the Church of 
Rome. According to Roman Catholic writers of 
repute, the only statement which is of faith in 
that communion is that * there is a purgatory and 
that the souls detained in it are helped by the 
prayers of the faithful’ (Creed of Pope Pius V.). 
The Council of Trent [Canones et Decreta, sess. 
xxii. § 2) says that the eucharist is offered ‘ for the 
departed in Christ not yet fully cleansed’; and 
sess. XXV. (decree on purgatory, A.D. 1563) has the 
words just quoted from the Creed, adding ‘ especi- 
ally the acceptable saciifice of the altar,’ and 
enacting that a ‘ sane doctrine of purgatory, handed 
down from the holy fathers and sacred councils, is 
to be believed and taught.’ The last words prob- 
ably are meant to rebuke the extravagances of 
some popular teaching. 

p. The Church of England at the Reformation 
took a middle course. In the First Prayer Book 
of Edward VI. (1549) there were explicit prayers 
for the departed. But since 1552 these have teen 
removed from the public services ; the only relics 
of them remaining are the petitions in the Com- 
munion Service (perhaps purposely left ambiguous) 
that ‘ we and all thy whole Church may obtain remis- 
sion of our sins,’ etc., and (in the prayer for the 
Church militant) that ‘ with them (the departed) 
we may be partakers of thy heavenly kingdom ’ ; in 
the latter case the title does not exactly correspond 
! with the contents of the prayer, as is sometimes 
the ^ case in the Thirty -nine Articles. In the 
Burial Service there is a prayer ‘ that we, with all 
those that are departed in the true faith of thy 
holy Name, may have our perfect consummation 
and bliss,’ etc. But, while thus removing explicit 
prayers for the departed from its Prayer Book, tlie 
Church of England declined to condemn the prac- 
tice in itself. In the original draft of art. xxii. it 
was proposed to do so, but the condemnatory words 
were struck out (see E. C. S. Gibson, The Thirty- 
nine Articles, London, 1897, p. 537 f.). And the 
Act of Uniformity of 1552 expressly declared that 
the First Book of 1549 was * a very godly order, 
agreeable to the Word of God an cl tlie primitive 
Church.’ In the Second Book of Homilies, on the 
other hand, the homily on prayer repudiates 
prayers for the dead ; and this hook is said by 
art. XXXV. to ‘contain a godly and wholesome 
doctrine,’ though all its opinions are not necessarily 
the official views of the Church of England. The 
position of that Church is thus a mediating one. 
It neither commands nor condemns the practice, 
and leaves it, as far as private practice is concerned, 
to the discretion of its members. 

10 . The Westminster Confession*— This was 
adopted as a standard by the Presbyterian General 
Assembly in Scotland, A.p. 1647. It takes a very 
precise line on the subject now under considera- 
tion. It says : 

* Prayer is to be made . . , for all sorte of men living’, or that 
shall live hereafter ; but not for the dead, nor for those of whom 
it may be known that they have sinned the sin unto death ' 
(xxi. 4). 
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The same statement (with a slight ditt'erence of 
wording) is found in the Larger Cateclmm of 1648 
(qu. 182), but is not contained in the Shorter 
Catechism of the same date. Already in 1580 the 
Scottish National Covenant, when denouncing (in 
the strong language of the day) *that Roman 
Antichrist,’ had repudiated among many other 
things ^ his purgatory prayers for the dead.’ 

The reason for the prohibition of prayers for the 
departed in the Westminster Confession is seen in 
its teaching as to the state of the faithful after 
death. All progress after death is denied. After 
saying that at death man’s soul does not die nor 
sleep, it goes on : 

* The souls of the righteous, being then [at death] made per* 
feet in holiness, are received into the highest heavens, where 
they behold the face of God in light and glory, waiting for the 
full redemption of their bodies : and the souls of the wicked are 
cast into hell . . . Besides these two places for souls separ- 
ated from their bodies, the Scripture acknowledgeth none* 
'xxxii. 1). 

Very similar is the wording of the Larger Cate- 
chism (qu. 86). The well-known words of the 
Shorter Catechism (qu. 37) are : 

*The souls of believers are at their death made perfect in 
holiness and do immediately pass into jjlory ; and their bodies, 
being still united to Christ, do rest In their graves till the 
murrection.' 

This may be taken to be the general teaching, 
not only of Presbyterians, but of a large number 
of other Protestant communities throughout the 
world. Luther, however, favoured the practice 
of praying for the departed (see S. C. Gayford, 
The Future State, London, 1903, p. 58). 

II. The Eastern Orthodox Church. — The teach- 
ing of this Church remains much the same with 
regard to prayer for the departed as that of the 
Greek Fathers of the 4th and 6th centuries. It is 
remarkably cautious in refusing to dogm atize. The 
eminent Russian layman, Alexis Kliomiakoff, 
remarks (Birkheck, p. 217 f.) : 

* Bach person owes his prayers on behalf of all, the living and 
the dead, and even those who are as yet unborn ... We do not 
acknowledge purgatory, that is the purification of souls by 
sufferings from w'hich they may be redeemed by their own 
works or those of others. . . . Who will forbid us to pray [God] 
to glorify his saints and to give repose to his elect f’ (see 
above, § 6). 

The official treatise On the Duty of Parish 
Priests (§16 [Blackmore, Doctrine of the Russian 
Church, p. 281]) says that we ought to pray for the 
departed in the hope and faith of the resurrection 
of them that sleep, and bases this teaching on 
Bar 3^^*, 2 Mac 12'*^^*, and on apostolic and primi- 
tive tradition. The Synod of Jerusalem (or Beth- 
lehem, A.X). 1672) went farther than Kliomiakoff 
and most Eastern theologians would approve. 
‘The doctrine of purgatorial fire has never been 
reco^ized or admitted in the Eastern Church’ 
(DuSworth, Greek Manuals, p. 63) ; but the 
Synod, which was held at a time when the Eastern 
Church was largely under Roman influence, pro- 
nounced in favour of some sort of punishment in 
purgatory for a certain number of sinners, and 
affirmed that ‘they are released by God’s goodness 
in answer to the prayers of priests and the bene- 
factions done in the name of the departed by their 
kinsfolk,’ and that for this the eucharist is * of 
especial avail’ ; ‘ but the time of their release we 
know not’ (i&. p. 64 f). On the other hand, Arch- 
bishop Philaret of Moscow, the author of the 
Longer Catechism of the Russian Church in its 
present form, denies that there is such a thing as 
purgatory in which souls have to pass through 
fiery torments in order to prepare them for blessed- 
ness (Headlam, Teaching of the Russian Chtirch, 
p. 17). And the Catechism itself (Blackmore, 
p. 98 f.) says nothing of any punishment even for 
those who have died without having had time to 
bring forth fruits worthy of repentance, hut affirms 
that they may be aided towards the attainment of 


a blessed resurrection by prayers, eucharists, and 
works of mercy ofteied for them. It says of all 
the righteous dead that they ‘ are in light and 
rest with a foretaste of eternal happiness,’ while 
the wicked ‘ are in a state the reverse of this ’ ; the 
righteous do not attain to perfect happiness till the 
resurrection of the body. 

12. The Separated Churches of the East— The 
service-books of these communities have already 
been dealt with, in reference to prayer for the 
departed (§§ 5, 6). We may, however, in conclu- 
sion notice a very remarkable custom which is 
found among both tne Armenians and the E. Syrians 
(Nestorians), namely that of animal sacrifices. 
These seem to be properly memorials of the dead 
(for the custom among the E. Syrians see A. J. 
Maclean and W. H. Browne, The Catholicos of the 
East, London, 1892, p. 334 ; for the Armenians 
see F. C. Conyheare and A, J. Maclean, Rituah 
Armenorum, Oxford, 1905, pp. 54-60). This 
custom appears to be a curious survival of 
paganism, 

Litbratorb — A. J. Mason, Purgatory, tlu State of the Faith- 
ful Departed, Invocations of Saints, London, 1901; H. B. 
Swete, ‘Prayer for the Departed in the first four Centuries,’ in 
JThSt vni. [1907] 600 ff.; H M. Luckock, After Deaths, 
London, 1881; E H. Pluraptre, The Spirits in Prison^, do. 
1886, ch. IX. f . ; F, G. Lee, Christian Doctrine of Prayer for 
the Departed^, do. 1875 ; F. E. Brightman, Litwgies Pastern 
and Westein, 1 , Oxford, 1896 (for the Eastern liturgies); 
W. E. Scudamore, art. ‘Obsequies of the Dead,’ in DOA\ 
P. J. Toner, art. ‘Dead, Prayers for the,’ m CE iv. 65Sff. ; 
R. W, Blackmore, Doctrine of the Russian Church, Aberdeen, 
1845; W. J. Birkbecfc, Rai,sia and the English Church, 
London, 1895 ; H. T. F. Duckworth, Greek Manuals of 
Church Doetnm, do. 1901 ; A. C. Headlam, Teaching of the 
Russian Church, do. 1897 ; E, C. Dewick, Pinmitive 
Christtan Eschatology, Cambridge, 1912. 

A. J. Maclean. 

PRAYER-WHEELS (or ‘magical wheels’).— 
This name is applied to wheels or cylinders which 
are made to revolve in the expectation of spiritual 
or magical profits. Sometimes they are actual 
wheels, hung in a temple and turned by hand or 
by means of a cord. To this category belong the 
small metal wheels fixed in the wooden pillars 
at the entrance of certain Japanese pagodas.^ 
Such also are the so-called 'wheels of fortune,’ 
suspended from the ceiling or attached to the 
pillars of some Breton churches. Worshippers 
are allowed to turn these on payment of a few 
pence for behoof of a saint whose image is placed 
alongside, and which hears the name of ‘ Saint of 
the Wheel’ [Santic-ar-rod), The Japanese wheels 
have metal rings, which slide along the spokes and 
make a silvery sound. The Breton wheels pro- 
duce the same effect by means of the small bells 
with which they are decorated. The use of these 
instruments is of long standing in the Church. 
According to the Monasticon Anglicanum, St, 
Ethel wold, bishop of Winchester in the lOfch cent., 
introduced into his cathedral a wheel of gilt metal, 
all covered with little bells ( ‘ tintinnabulis plenara ’), 
which was made to revolve on saints’ days, to 
increase the devotion of the faithful (‘ad majoris 
excitationem devotionis’).® Among the ancient 
Greeks the grammarian Dionysius of Thrace notes 
‘ the wheels which are revolved in the temples of 
the gods.’® Plutarch and Heron testify to their 
presence in Egyptian temples of a late period, 
Plutarch makes them a symbol of the instability 
of human things,^ Heron an instrument of purifi- 
cation : * Below the colonnade of the Egyptian 
temples are placed movable bronze wheels, which 
are turned by those entering, in the belief that the 
bronze purifies.’® 

1 See illustration in Simpson, The Buddhist Praying- Wheel, 

p. 116 

8 Monasticon Anglicanum, ed., W. Dugdale, London, 1655, 
p. 104 < 

3 ap. Clem. Alex Strom, v. p 568. ^ Nicma, xiv. 

Veterurn Matkematicorttm Opera, Paris, 1693, p. 220 
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Again, the instruments used may he cylinders, 
M rather cylindrical boxes, containing texts or 
sacred objects. Such are the piaying-imlls, which 
have assumed special importance among the Bud- 
dhists of the North. The smallest ones are bob- 
bins, often of silver, attached to a wooden handle, 
which the lamas by a slight movement of the 
wrist keep steadily revolving for whole days, 
while they repeat the invocation engraved on the 
surface — generally the famous formula, Om mani 
'padme Hmh^ * 0 the jewel in the lotus I ’ Other 
cylinders, of a larger size, generally of wood 
painted in bright colours, are to be seen in the 
vicinity of the lamaseries. Passers-by make them 
revolve by means of a handle which returns to the 
hand, making a bell ring several times. As many 
as 300 of these wheels may be found, placed side 
by side like barrels in a beer-cellar.^ Some are of 
such a size that it requires several persons to set 
them in motion. The traveller G6rard saw one at 
the monastery of Sunum which carried 108 lighted 
lamps. Others contain shrines, images, and prayers, 
and occasionally a number of manuscripts. Each 
revolution confers on the worshipper the same 
spiritual benefits as the reading of all the texts. 
Miss Gordon Gumming found some in Japan which 
were veritable libraries — ' circulating libraries,^ as 
William Simpson wittily called them.^ Gabriel 
Bonvaiot mentions having encountered, in the 
monastery of Potou, 100 large bobbins, each con- 
taining 10,000 invocations. As a few minutes 
suffice to revolve the whole in succession, one may 
thus rapidly gain the benefit of the indulgences 
attached to the recitation of 1,000,000 formiiTie.* 

In the Himalayas these mills are often erected 
above a rushing stream, which turns unceasing]^ 
a wheel with blades dipping into the water, it 
appears that the merit mechanically engendered 
by these applications of natural forces goes to in- 
crease the %arma of those who constructed the 
apparatus, E. B. Huc,^ Gilmour, and W. W. 
Bockhill® report that among the Mongols there 
are mills made of paper and hung in the tents over 
the fireplace in such a way that they may be 
set in motion by the displacement of the heated 
air. 

Such is the fashion in which the Buddhists of 
the Northern school have materialized the ‘wheel 
of the Law,* the Dharmachahrai the chain of 
causes and effects. There is no mention of pray- 
ing-mills in the oldest Buddhist treatises. Nor 
are these instruments known among the Buddhists 
of the South. Nevertheless the symbol of the 
wheel was in very early times held in high esteem 
by the followers of the Buddha. It is to be seen 
on Buddhist monuments prior even to the first 
appearance of the image of the Master. The 
weel figures in the oldest Buddhist sculptures, in 
the place of honour upon altars, where it receives 
the homage of the faithful.® A. Cunningham 
supposed that it represented the Buddha himself.’ 
But it is more probable that it personified his 
teaching, the ‘wlieel which he set in motion for | 
the salvation of humanity,* by the revelation of 
the Four Great Truths in Ms famous sermon at 
Benares. 

1 J, Gilmour, Amcmg the Mongols^ London, ti.d,, p, 164, 

2 P. 21. 

Thibet, Eng. tr., Loudon, 1891, ii. 170; Tour du 
monde, Ixii. 11891] 890. 

4 Travels in Tartary, Eng. tr., London [1852], vol. i. ch. ix, 
a JUGS for May, 1894, p. 863. 

6 J. Fergusson, 2V^ and Serpmt Worship^ London, 1868, pi. 
xliii. 1. 

7 Bhilsa Topes, London, 1854, p. 852. 


We may suppose that the Buddhists have com- 
bined their symbolism of the wheel with a magical 
rite previously practised either by the Scythian 
races of Central Asia or by the Brahmans of 
Northern India. In support or the former of these 
conjectures use may be made of the circumstance 
that on a coin of the Indo - Scythian king 
Hoerkes or Htlvichka this monarch holds in his 
hand a spindle-shaped object in which some have 
thought to recognize a praying-mill.^ On the 
other hand, William Simpson has found in the 
Satapatha Brdhmana a text which shows be- 
yond question that the Biahmans revolved chariot- 
wheels horizontally around a stake fixed in the 
ground, while they chanted a hymn _ from the 
Samaveda in honour of the sun-god Savitri.® 

What was the original purpose of this rite? 
The wheel, which has a round shape, and which 
implies a movement of translation in space, has 
eveiy where been one of the images most fre- 
quently employed to represent the sun. The 
latter is called by the Latins rota altivolans,^ 
in the Edda ‘ the beautiful wheel ’ [fagravd)^^ by 
the Celts ‘the luminous wheel* {roth and 

the Migveda invokes the god who directs * the 
golden wheel of the sun.*® The wheel thus be- 
comes the symbol of the re^lar course of the sun, 
and consequently of the omestial or cosmic order, 
the r%ta. Another passage of the Bigveda ’ speaks 
of it as ‘ the immortal wheel which nothing stops, 
on which all existence depends.* It was this sym- 
bolism that the Buddhists applied to their ‘ wheel 
of the Law,* with its thousand spokes, the Dharma- 
chakra, * that wheel which not by any Sahmana 
or Brahman, not by any god, not by any Brahmft 
or Mfira, not by any one in the universe can ever 
be turned back 1 * ® AH observers agree in stating 
that the praying-mills must turn in the direction 
followed by the sun.® 

On the principle of imitative magic, to revolve 
the wheel in the apparent direction of the sun’s 
course is to facilitate or assure the beneficent 
movement of the sun, and thus to secure general 
luck, as in the similar case of circumambulation 
[q.v.). Hence the popular customs, described by 
Mannhardt^® and Gaidoz,^^ in which the inhabi- 
tants of certain districts — ^in Germany, France, and 
England— -may be seen driving a wheel, sometimes 
set on fire, across the fields. As Mannhardt main- 
tains, this is simply a solar charm, intended to 
secure an abundant harvest. 

Finally, mention must be made of certain forms 
of rattles used by the inhabitants of New Mexico. 
In so far as they are magical instruments, they 
resemble in construction the invocation-cylinder, 
hut they belong to quite a different symbolism. 

Literature.— C. F. Gordon Cumming, ‘The Wheel as a 
Symbol in Eeligion,* in Scribner*s Monthly, xxii. [1881] 783 fC. ; 
William Simpson, The Buddhist Praying -Wheel, London, 
1800; H Gaidoz, *Le Lieu gaulois dn soleil etle symholisme 
da la roue,’ in BA ni. iv. [1884]; Goblet d’Alviella, ‘Moulins 
5. pri5res,’ in Revm de VUnimrsit4 de BruiceUes, 1897, and ‘ Les 
Eoiies syraboliqu.es de I'anoienne Egypte,’ in Bulletin de VAca- 
demie royale, Brussels, 1899. GOBLET d’AlVIELLA. 


1 This identification is questioned by Percy Gardner, who 
reproduces the coin in his Indian Coins in the Bntxsh Museum, 
* Greek and Soythic Kings of Bactria and India,’ London, 1880, 
pi. xxvii, no. 16. 

3 V. 1 . 6. 2 (SBE xli. [1894] 22 f. ). 

3 Lucretius, de Her. Mat. v. 484. 

4 J, Griram, Teutonic Mythology, tr. J. S. Sfcallybrass, Ixindon, 
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® J, Rhys, Celti/c Heathendom^, London, 1892, n, 214. 
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10 BA in. iv. 14 ff. 
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Christian (J. Stalkeb), p. 215. 

Jewish (H. Hikschfeld), p. 220. 

PREACHING (Christian). — !. The early 
Church. — Prom the accounts of Christian wor- 
ship in the NT, especially in the Epistlefij to 
the Corinthians, it can be gathered that great 
liberty of prophesying was allowed in the meetings 
of the primitive Christians, although there ^ as a 
general understanding that the prompting to f peak 
should come from the Spirit of God. . As ef*rly as 
the Didache the ‘prophets* are mentions i as a 
separate class, the members of which wandered 
from community to community in the exercise of 
their gift ; but already their inspiration was so far 
from being above suspicion that the churches were 
coming to be better satisfied with any authentic 
light theT^ could receive from their own elders than 
with the illumination afforded by those wandering 
stars. This tendency was increased by the growing 
sense of the inexhaustible treasures of wisdom and 
spiritual power lodged in the Holy Scriptures the 
canon of which was gradually forming. From the 
nynagogue the Church had inherited the practice 
of reading aloud the sacred writings and attaching 
to this reading the word of exhortation. When 
the Christian community had the whole of the NT 
and the OT thus to draw upon, it could not lack 
the bread of life, if a moderate amount of attention 
or skill were given to the application of what had 
been read to tire life of the individual and the com- 
munity. At all events the first form of preaching 
was hoiniletical, a homily being a running com- 
mentary on a passage read. This is known to have 
been the form of instruction given at the first 
college for the training of preachers, the Catechet- 
ical School of Alexandria, of which Clement and 
Origen were the shining lights. Many of Origen’s 
homilies have come down to us ; and they show 
how houndless a thesaurus of truth he was sensible 
of possessing in the Word of God, though the 
heritage left by him to succeeding ages was sadly 
vitiated by the introduction of the allegorical 
method, which tempted nimble wits into excessive 
ingenuity, but, in incompetent hands, could make 
almost any passage of Scripture mean almost any- 
thing. 

During the first 300 years of its existence Christ- 
ianity, in spite of the persecution to which it was 
subjected, made more rapid progress than it has 
ever done since; yet the names of outstanding 
preachers, after the death of the apostles, are so 
few that it cannot have been by this means that 
success was gained. It was rather by a kind of 
preaching which has been too little practised in 
subsequent centuries, but will have to be redis- 
covered if the world is to be fully evangelized. At 
the first the gospel was so intense a blessedness 
that no one who heard it with faith could keep the 
secret to himself. Neighbour told it to neighbour, 
slave to fellow-slave ; Hie sailor carried it to every 
shore visited by his ship, and the soldier communi- 
cated it even to the enemy whom he had conquered 
on the field of ba'.tle. Justin Martyr, after becom- 
ing a Christian, f ontinued to wear the philosopher’s 
cloak, becau/iC this gave him access to those to 
whom he ‘talked* the gospel, and the verb ‘to 
talk* is a good name for preaching in the NT. 

2. The Middle Ages. — When, at the beginning 
of the 4th cent. , Christianity was adopted as the 
religion of the Roman empire, there immediately 
took place a great revival and extension of preach- 
ing ; for it was no longer necessary to confine such 
testimony to the places where the myrmidons of 


Muslim (D. S. Margolioxjth), p. 221. 


persecution could not find the worshippers, but, 
under imperial auspices, Christian places of wor- 
ship, of growing size and magnificence, rose all 
oyer the empire. The first Christian emperor 
himself set an example of preaching, like a well- 
known imperial figure of the present day ; and, as 
at least one of his efforts has come down to us, we 
can judge of their quality for ourselves. It is by 
no means bad preaching for an emperor. Even 
the apostate Julian, who attempted to restoie 
heathenism, betrayed his consciousness of the 
importance of preaching by exhorting his priests 
to make sermons with the pagan myths for texts 
and by setting an example himself. But his 
attempt was very soon at an end; and in the 
courts of the Christian emperors by whom he was 
succeeded preachers and preaching held a con- 
spicuous place. The more famous became as much 
topics of conversation at court as favourite 
charioteers or actors had been before ; and in the 
sunshine of imperial favour preaclimg attained to 
a notable development. The 4tli and 5th centuries 
contain many outstanding names, the greatest of 
which in the East is that of Chrysostom, in whose 
hands the homily was transmuted into an oiation, 
which the hearers applauded in church, as they 
niiglit a speech in a political meeting. In the 
West the greatest preacher was Augustine, whose 
sermons, being addressed to audiences of fishermen, 
were more simple and practical. But the first 
impression made by even the greatest sermons of 
that age is, how much the long continued exegesis 
of the Scriptures through the Christian centuries 
has benefited congregations ; for, in explaining the 
book of Acts, 6.g., the humblest preachei has now 
within easy reach materials far more true to the 
text and useful to the people than were at the 
command of even a genius like Chrysostom, who 
has left lectures on this book of Scripture. 

Many other names of the peiiod could be 
mentioned, such as Gregory and Basil in the East 
and Ambrose and Hilary in the West, to show 
that this was a great age for preaching ; and it lias 
another sign of distinction m the appearance of 
books on the preacher’s art, both Chrysostom and 
Augustine having produced examples of this species 
of literature. But it was not long before the 
descent of the barbarians from the north, and then 
the pressure of Muhammadanism from the east, 
nearly squeezed the life out of the Church, and 
preaching, like the other functions of her life, was 
reduced for centuries to the lowest terms. Yet 
this was the time when monasticism arose and 
^read with extraordinary rapidity over the 
(jhurch, occupying territory fiom which it has 
never since been wholly dislodged; and in the 
monasteries and nunneries preaching obtained a 
new sphere of influence. Monks and nuns must 
often, in the centuries that followed, have been 
unusually intelligent and sympathetic hearers, and 
the opportunities thus opened up to a spiritual 
and gifted preacher may he inferred from the 
relation of Staupitz to the youthful Luther ; for 
this worthy, who was inspector of monasteries in 
the district of Thuringia, must have made^ liee of 
pleaching as one of his ordinary activities. A 
still more attractive aspect of the preaching of the 
Dark Ages is that of the missionaries ; for, in spite 
of its lepellent features, this was one of the great 
eras of missionary progress, when, issuing from 
the monasteries of Great Britain and Ireland, the 
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heralds of the Cross nob only evangelized the tribes 
who had occupied the countries of S, Europe, but 
carried the gospel to the inhospitable regions of 
the north out of which the invaders had come. 
Names like those of St. Columha and St. Patrick, 
St. Columbanus and St. Gall, are worthy of ever- 
lasting remembrance, and in the remains of St. 
Boniface, in some respects the greatest of them all, 
we can still see for ourselves the kind of message 
with which they operated. It was a message of 
realism and terror; for the conditions were very 
rude with which the missionaries had to deal. Sin 
was then the chief theme of the pulpit, because 
there was abounding iniquity in the world ; and it 
was not for centuries yet that preaching learned 
to deliver in its fullness the gracious message of 
deliverance from sin. 

It was in the reaction from Muhammadanism 
that the sound of a neAv era of preaching began to 
be heard in the atmospliere of Europe. Peter the 
Hermit ‘preached’ the first Crusade; and the 
preacher of the second was no less a personage 
than St, Bernard, usually reckoned the greatest 
preacher of the Middle Ages, although the sermons 
for which he is most famous — those on the Song of 
Solomon — belong not to popular oratory but to the 
preaching of the monastery. The tendency, how- 
ever, to consider the multitude had, as well as the 
romanticism of the Crusades, a place in the move- 
ments with which the names of St. Francis and 
St. Dominic are identified. Preaching was one of 
the principal instrumentalities made use of by 
both of these reformers ; and even in our time, in 
Boman Catholic countries, it is a red-letter day in 
the history of a country congregation when a 
stranger in the graceful garb of the Dominican 
order rises in the pulpit, as a visitor, to occupy the 
place of the ordinary incumbent. Among the 
Franciscan preachers Antony of Padua and Ber- 
tliold of Kegensburg are the foremost. The matter 
of preaching was adapted for presentation to the 
general mind through the labours of the School- 
men, not a few of whom were themselves famous 
Teachers ; and, after these had had their day, the 
ardness of their doctrine was softened in the 
atmosphere of the mystics, who gave to the pulpit 
some of its very greatest names, such as Eckhart 
and Tauler. The chapters of the hnitatio Christi 
preserve the exquisite blossom and flower of mon- 
astic preaching at its best. 

3. The Reformation.— Immediately before the 
Reformation preaching suffered in most parts of 
the Church a sad decline. In many quarters there 
was baldly any preaching at all, the Christian 
religion being reauced to a mere pagan round of 
forms and ceremonies, pilgrimages and penances. 
In vain did councils summon the clergy to their 
duty ; for the higher clergy, who presided in such 
assemblies, were themselves the most remiss in the 
discharge of this function, and the lower clergy 
were too deeply sunk in ignorance to be equal to 
the task. The description of the preaching of the 
time given in Thomas McCrie’s Life of JoJin Knox 
is not exaggerated, and it may be applied without 
hesitation to the rest of Christendom, 

* It IS difficult for ua to conceive hov? empty, ridiculoua, and 
wretched those harangues were which the monks delivered for 
sermons. Legendary tales concerning the founder of some 
religious order, his wonderful sanctity, the miracles which he 
performed, his combats with the devil, his watchings, fastings, 
flagellations; the virtues of holy water, chrism, crossing, and 
exorcism ; the horrors of purgatory, and the numbers released 
from it by the intercession of some powerful saint ; these, with 
low Jests, table-talk, and fireside scandal, formed the favourite 
topics of the preachers, and were served up to the people instead 
of the pure, salutary, and sublime doctrines of the Bible * {Th«. 
TForiks of Thomas dfoCrU, new ed., Edmburgh, 1365, i. 11). 

It is itt the writings of Erasmus that we see most 
clearly both the ludicrous and the deplorable 
aspects of the preaching of the time; but, in 


Ecclesiastes^ one of the worthiest of his books, 
this great Humanist exhibited the image of what, 
in his opinion, a preacher ought to be. The Re- 
formers before the Reformation, especially Wyclif, 
Hus, and Savonarola, revealed popular talent in 
the pulpit, and in the last-mentioned especially 
the gift rose to the prophetic strain. 

The Reformation was a crowning era in the 
history of preaching. Innumerable abuses were 
pushed aside, which had been preventing the 
pulpit from having its chance. The Word of God 
■was exalted above all other authorities, and it was 
not only heard with new fullness and force from 
the pulpit but put into the hands of the common 
man, in his own tongue, so that he could bring 
what he heard to the judgment of the law and the 
testimony. The Reformers had themselves passed 
thioiigh the gi*eat experiences of the soul, and they 
spake that which they knew and testified that 
which they had seen. Among the people there 
was the most extraordinary appetite for the new 
message, the more pi eminent among the preachers 
being called on to preach every day, and no limit 
being put to length. In Luther there Avere accumu- 
lated all the elements of a great preacher — learn- 
ing, experience, knowledge of men, humour, home- 
liness, indignation, spirituality. To this day the 
best of his discourses have not lost the freshness of 
their prime, and everywhere in them the music of 
free grace sounds like the tinkle of a hidden well. 
Zwingh was more of the orator, bringing into the 
neiv movement the treasures of the Renaissance, 
but his testimony to the new truth is also clear 
and strong. Calvin excelled in the exposition of 
the Scriptures, and his great dogmatic work, the 
Institutes^ SAvelled, in the course of his lifetime, 
to five times its original size just because he 
crowded into the successive editions the best 
things gathered from the Word through incessant 
I preaching and lecturing. John Knox applied the 
examples of the Bible to the problems of the pass- 
ing hour ; and the English ambassador, in a letter 
to Queen Elizabeth’s Chief Secretary of State, bore 
to him this testimony : 

*I assure you, the voice of this one man is able in one hour to 

S ut more life in us than five hundred trumpets continually 
lustering- m our ears’ (McOrie, Life of Knox, p. 178). 

In all the countries in which the Reformation 
took any hold there arose preachers of power, 
whose names are cherished to this day as house- 
hold words, and in many cities and towns men of 
the second or the third rank arose, who directed 
the course pursued by their fellow-citizens and left 
a name still identified with the scenes of their 
labours- The pulpit had the making of the 
people’s convictions, the moulding of their manners, 
the direction of their education ; and this con- 
tinued for generations, in some places more and in 
others less visibly. 

The Puritan era and after. — In England, in 
spite of such early names as Hugh Latimer, 
Nicholas Ridley, and John Hooper, the efiective 
Reformation was long in commencing ; but, wlien 
it began, it produced the same appetite for preach- 
ing ; and there were not wanting those capable of 
satisfying this spiritual hunger. In the Long 
Parliament it was quite an oidmary practice to set 
time apart for the hearing of sermons, and days of 
humiliation or thanksgiving were frequent, in 
which not only sermons an hour long but even 
prayers of like extent were the order of the day. 
To satisfy such a critical assembly can have been 
no ordinary responsibility ; but, if ever there was 
a dynasty of great preachers in England, it was in 
this age. On the Puritan side were such names as 
Thomas Cartwright, Richard Sibbs, Richard 
Baxter, John Owen, John Bunyan, John Howe, 
Thomas Goodwin, and Thomas Adam; and foi 
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intellectual grasp, mastery of Scripture, spiritual 
analysis, and constructive skill these men have 
never been surpassed. He who is in search of the 
substance of Christian truth can turn to their 
works still with the certainty of finding in abun- 
dance that which he is seeking. But, with few 
exceptions, they were as defective in literary form 
and grace of utterance as they excelled in solidity. 
What, however, was lacking in them was supplied 
in abundance by their rivals — the Cavalier 
Teachers of the period, such as Kichard Hooker, 
ohn Bonne, Joseph Hall, Thomas Fuller, and 
Jeremy Taylor. Whether it was that these had 
audiences to preach to less hungry for the bread 
of life than those who listened to the Puritans, or 
whether it was due to a marked difference of 
natural endowments, it is undeniable that these 
are as exuberant in all the graces which make style 
and literature as the others are deficient in them ; 
and yet it cannot be said that there is any lack of 
substance in their discourses. On the contrary, 
although the ornamentation is sometimes excessive, 
the Cavalier divines, as well as their rivals, were 
great exponents of Christian truth and experience. 

So great a revival of religion as Puritanism 
could not be confined to the British Isles ; and on 
the Continent the stirring of the dry bones first 
appeared in Holland, where the signal of the new 
movement was the emergence of what is called the 
Federal Theology. This is usually fathered on 
Cocceius, a native of Bremen and a professor at 
Franeker and Leyden ; but it is certain that the 
conception of revealed religion as a series of cove- 
nants belonged earlier to the Puritan thinkers, as, 
indeed, it is developed in the documents of the 
Westminster Assembly, which were in existence 
before the publication of Cocceius’ renowned 
treatise on the subject. From Holland the revival 
movement spread to Germany, where its principal 
representative was Philipp J. Spener, court preacher 
successively at Dresden and Berlin ,* but it is 
known that he was influenced in youth by Puritan 
authors, especially by Richard Baxter, whose 
Eeformed Pastor has been an inspiration to 
preachers and pastors in all parts of the Christian 
woild. Spener was only the most outstanding of 
many preachers of the Pietistic order, the names 
of some of whom, like A. H. Francke, J. A. 
Bengel, and J. J. Rarabach, have taken their 
places among the worthies of the Church universal. 
Out of the Pietistic movement issued directly the 
Moravian Church, whose founder. Count von Zin- 
zendorf, and his successor, A. G. Spangenberg, were 
noted preachers who have communicated their 
inspiration to many successors in their small 
but active community. To the Moravian Church 
John Wesley owed his experience of the gospel ; 
and the same m^ be said of his coadjutors, Charles 
Wesley and George Whitefield. These were 
preachers who shook not only England but 
America to the heart, and they nave transmitted 
the sacred fire to innumerable successors not only 
in the denominations founded by them but far 
beyond. Though the Established Church was not 
able to retain their services, there arose within it 
many who imitated their methods and reproduced 
their spirit; and the succession of Evangelical 
divines, reaching from John Newton down through 
Charles Simeon to the shining lights of this section 
of the Church at the present day, may all be 
looked upon as derived from this source. An 
original step on the part of Wesley and Whitefield 
was preaching in the open air ; and, in the churches 
founded by them, lay-preaching has been a promi- 
nent feature, with memorable effects not only on 
the community but on the character of the preachers 
themselves (cf. also art. Laity, § 7). 

Charles ii, was not without a taste for preach- 


ing, and a curious letter has survived in which, 
betore a visit to Cambridge, he lays down the law 
that the university preachers miist refrain from 
reading their discourses, as the extempore style, 
to which he had been accustomed whilst living 
abroad, was more in harmony with the royal mind. 
But the recoil from Puritanism soon became so 
universal that anything like enthusiasm in the 
pulpit was looked upon as vulgar, and the quench- 
ing of the fire soon proceeded from form to sub- 
stance, the tone of belief becoming lukewarm and 
the distinctive message of the gospel being for- 
gotten, Preachers formed their style on that of 
Addison, and many a sermon hardly attained to 
the warmth of an article in the Spectator. The 
model preacher of the time was Archbishop 
Tillotson, and even in the chapels of the Dissenters 
cold respectability held sway, although there weie 
not wpting figures like Isaac W'atts and Philip 
Doddridge to keep alive the memory of a better 
time. The Latitudinarianism of England had its 
equivalent in the Moderatism of Scotland, whose 
apostles were such men as William Robertson, 
Hugh Blair, and ‘Jupiter’ Carlyle, as well as in 
the rationalism of Germany, which was represented 
m the pulpit at the one extreme by the vulgaiity 
of K. F. Bahrdt and at the other by the eloquence 
of J. L. von Mosheim, 

5, The 19th century.— (a) Britain.—AXl his- 
torians of preaching are agreed that the 10th cent, 
has been an epoch of unsurpassed maturity and 
productiveness. It has been a period when the 
human mind has blossomed in every direction, and 
preaching has both enriched itself from the progress 
of investigation and discovery and risen to the 
demands coming from every side. The most native 
impulse has been that of the Evangelical Revival, 
and this has been visible in its purest form in 
Scotland, where, at the beginning of the century, 
the movement was received into the mighty mind 
of Thomas Chalmers, taking on there a form of 
singular benignity and dignity, which has never 
since ceased to hold the heart and mind of his 
fellow-eoimtryraen. ^ Indeed, at the end of a 
century it is more in possession than ever, there 
being hardly any preachers of note at present who 
do not look up to Chalmers with veneration or are 
not proud of the name of Evangelicals. Chalmers’ 
own eloquence was believed by the best judges of 
the time to be not inferior to that of the very 
greatest masters of the oratorical art in any age; 
and his coadjutors in the ecclesiastical conflict, 
such as R. Murray McCheyne, Robert S. Cand- 
lish, Thomas Guthrie, Robert Buchanan, were 
all preachers possessed of popular gifts and 
spiritual power. The Establishment from which 
these seceded, however, continued to produce 
reachers of eminence, such as Norman Macleod, 
ohn Caird, Geo^e Matheson, and James 
MacGregor. The United Presbyterian Church, 
which had originally sprung from the gospel 
preaching of the brothers Erskine, had such out- 
standing names as John Caiins, Robertson of 
Irvine, John Ker, and W. M. Taylor, who, how- 
ever, rendered his principal service in America. 
The English Presbyterian Church,^ in spite of its 
limited size, was rich in gifts, having such names 
as Edward Irving, James Hamilton, J. Os\vald 
Dykes, and W. G, Elmslie. 

In England there was much more variety. The 
Evangelical school in the Church of England had 
a nursery for talents in the Church of Simeon at 
Cambridge ; and in the Keswick Movement it has 
produced speakers whose messages have been 
carried to all parts of the world. The same views 
have had much more powerful intellectual repre- 
sentation in such Congregational preachers as 
Thomas Binney, R. W. Dale, and Joseph Parker. 
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The Methodists had such distinguished names as 
Bichard Watson, Jabez Bunting, W. M. Punshon, 
J. H. Bigg, and W. B. Pope. But the Baptists, 
for their number, were the most fruitful of all, 
with such celebrities as Bobert Hall, Alexander 
Maclaren, and C. H. Spurgeon, who held an 
archiepiseopal position during the latter half of 
the century among the Dissenters of the world. 
In sharp distinction from the Evangelical school 
rose the Broad Church at Oxford j and, although 
its predominance did not last long, it yielded some 
fine fruits in the pulpit, such as A. P. Stanley, 
Charles Kingsley, and, above all, F. W. Robertson 
of Brighton, whose sermons were probably the 
most widely read in the last half of the century, 
while in the 20fch cent, they are obtaining a new 
lease of usefulness through having been translated 
into German. With the Broad Church preaoheis 
may he mentioned a very eminent Unitarian, 
James Martineau. The Broad Church was 
succeeded by the High Church school, which has 
to a large extent superseded it and is still in pro- 
cess of expansion. It was by a sermon of John 
Keble’s, preached at the assizes in Oxford, that 
the movement was started, and its best known 
representative, John Henry Newman, would be 
esteemed by many the greatest of modern preachers 
on account of the intensity of his convictions, his 

g ower of probing the conscience, the nimbleness of 
is wit, and the perfection of his style. But 
another of the same school, J. B. Mozley, seems to 
not a few of the discerning to indicate the high- 
water mark of Anglican preaching ; and the school 
had a noted orator in H. P. Liddon. 

Wales is a land of preachers. Nowhere else are 
favourite preachers more beloved or better remem- 
bered ; and it is no wonder that the Welsh people 
have invented a name for the je m mis mioi which 
makes preaching effective, This is the huil^ which 
is a combination of nature, art, and grace. It is 
the happiness of the preacher ; it is the thing that 
grips the hearer ; and it expands and culminates 
like the rising tide. The present writer has heard 
Cy^ndyllan Jones, secretaiy of the Welsh Calvin- 
istic Methodist Church, do it to perfection in an 
hour’s discourse, the tide setting in about a quarter 
of an hour before the end. But the effect can be 
attempted and missed ; and then the preacher feels 
* deserted,’ and the people complain of the absence 
of the Spirit of the Lord, Among noted Welsh 
preachers the Anglicans have had Henry Thomas 
Edwards, the Wesleyans John Evans, the Baptists 
Christmas Evans and William Jones, the Congre- 

f ationalists William Williams, Berber Evans, and 
ohn Thomas, and the Calvinistic Methodists 
John Elias, John Jones, Henry Bees, Edward 
Mathews, Edward Magan, and many of the name 
of Edwards, including two principals of theological 
colleges, of enormous influence in their day. The 
Irish pulpit has had its own share of both the 
Celtic fire and the spiritual power of the Welsh, 
and among the names that are household words 
are E. H. Plumptre, J. H. Bernard, and William 
Alexander (Episcopalians), and Henry Cooke and 
Fleming Stevenson (Presbyterians), while none of 
the smaller denominations has been without 
preachers of power, remembered with affection 
and reverence in a more limited circle. 

0) The Continent* — If the impulse of fche Evan- 
gelical Revival was predominant in Great Britain, 
it was still more obviously so in some of the 
Continental countries. A visit to Geneva of a 
Scotsman, Robert Haldane, who had come power- 
fully under this influence was the occasion of a 
revival, which spread through the churches of 
Switzerland and brought to the surface such ! 
preachers as Cdsar Malan, Merle d’Aubign^, | 
Alexander Vinet, Frdd^ric Godet, and, much later, i 


Gaston Frommel. The same evangelist, who was 
not himself a clergyman, was the means of initiat- 
ing a similar movement in France, issuing from 
the college of Montauban and giving rise to the 
labours of such eminent preachers as Adolphe 
Monod, one of the most perfect sacred orators of 
all time, E. D. de Pressens^, and E. A, F. Bersier. 
In neither of these countries, however, was the 
gift of eloquence confined to men of one school j 
and in Phance especially Tinioth^e Colani and the 
Coquerels, father and son, must be mentioned as 
belonging to the less Evangelical tendency. 

In Germany in the 19th cent, everything in 
religion and theology dates from Schleiermacher, 
and preaching is no exception j for this second 
Luther both excelled in the art and expounded the 
theory of preaching to such a degree that great and 
small have in both respects been affected by him 
since. Many volumes of bis sermons have been pre- 
sei'ved, and they exhibit him as an original and 
daring thinker, a close interpreter of Scripture, and 
a Christian of spiritual power. A sermon by 
Schleiermacher usually begins where the sermons of 
other preachers end i that is to say, he takes for 
granted all the commonplace and oidinary remarks, 
and then inquires what else there is in the text. 
Sometimes what he finds left may be paradoxical, 
and not infrequently he leads for a considerable 
distance through a pathway which is obscure ,* but 
it is seldom that he does nofc at last come out 
on some height from which there is a wide and 
rewarding view over the fields of truth. The only 
German preacher since Schleiermacher who can be 
called a rival, as regards either the excellence of 
his own productions or the extent of his influence 
on subsequent generations, is F. A. G. Tlioluck, 
who has also written, in the form of a preface to 
his collected sermons, an incomparable disquisition 
on the preacher’s art. Tholuck is as infallible as 
even Robertson of Brighton in discovering some- 
thing in the psychology of the hearer to which to 
attach the message that he brings? he has the 
same gift of unfailing interest ? and he has an even 
stronger hold on the essentials of Christian truth. 
These two leaders have had a long and distinguished 
line of successors, exhibiting great variety and yet 
not forsaking the type. Among the moie out- 
standing names may be mentioned L. F. P\ There- 
min, Klaus Harms, W. Hofacker, K. I. Nitzsch, 

I F. W. Krummacher, J. F. Ahlfeld, G, C. A. von 
Harless, G, E. Luthardt, J. K. W. Lfihe, and Karl 
Gerok. The court of Prussia has for genera- 
i tions been careful to attract distinguished preachers 
to Berlin. When one heax’d Rudolf Kogel, the 
chief court preacher in the days of Prussia’s great- 
ness, it seemed impossible to conceive of any one 
more fitted for his position and his work ? yet, 
when one was listening to Emil Frommel, who was 
preaching in Berlin at the same time, this divine 
seemed to have more genius for the business in his 
little finger than Kogel had in his whole body. 
The Ritschlian movement in theology has not 
failed to produce eminent preachers giving cur- 
rency; fco its views. Among recent names may be 
mentioned E. Dryander, B. Bfirries, C. Geyer, and 
F. Rittelmeyer. 

In the neighbouring countries of Holland and 
Denmark there have been similar currents of 
opinion at the same time ; and among preachers 
whose renown has passed into other lands may be 
mentioned J. J. van Oosterzee, C. E. van Koets- 
veid, and A. Kuyper for the one country? and 
N. F. S. Grundtvig, S. A. Kierkegaard, and H. L. 
Martensen for the other. For Norway may be 
added the names of W. A. Wexels, 0. A. Berg, 
C. Knudsen, and J. G. Blom; and for Sweden 
J. 0. Wallin, S. L. Oedmann, 0. P. Hagberg, 
J. H. Thomander, and F. O. Nillson. 
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(c) America . — In no part of the world has preach- 
ing been a ^eater power in the 19th cent, than in 
America. The energy of the surrounding life has 
communicated itself to the pulpit also, and not 
infrequently have great preachers been the leaders 
of public progiess, theii* names becoming so identi- 
fied. with the places in which they have been settled 
that the mention of the city still suggests the 
preacher or the mention of the preacher the place. 
Certain bodies, like the Methodist and the Baptist, 
have accompanied the pioneers on their westward 
way, suiting their ministrations to the stage of 
culture and the spiritual aspirations of those 
under their charge, and they have had their reward 
in the phenomenal development which these 
denominations have attained in the newer States. 
Preaching has been a very conspicuous social force, 
and preachers have occupied a commanding posi- 
tion and exercised unusual influence. Nowhere 
else has talent been surer of recognition, and the 
demand has called forth the supply. Not only has 
every variety of preaching been exemplified, but 
the art itself has been thoroughly studied and 
taught ; and books on the subject have been pro- 
duced in exceptional numbers and of high quality. 
At Yale University the Lyman Beecher lectureship 
on preaching has been established since 1872, and 
in the successive issues every phase of the subject 
has been handled byexpeits from both the Old and 
the New Worlds. A similar lectureship now exists 
at Union Seminary, Kichmond. The countless 
sects into which Ciiristianity is divided in the 
United States have all had men of spiritual power, 
whose names are warmly cherished within a 
limited circle ; but it will be possible to mention 
here only those who have attained something like 
a world-wide reputation. 

Here again the beginnings were Puritan and 
Evangelical, The Pilgrim Bathers carried to the 
shores of New England the convictions of the age 
of Cromwell, and tliese were powerfully rejjroduced 
in the pulpit by Jonathan Edwards and the other 
leaders of New England theology, such as Joseph 
Bellamy, Samuel Hopkins, N. W . Taylor, Samuel 
Harris, and E. A. Park. The piety of the country 
was deeply affected by revival movements, which 
emerged from time to time and in no small degree 
affected the character of preaching. Among the 
more noted revivalists may be mentioned G. G. 
Piuney and D. L. Moody. But some of the 
denominations which kept apart from revivalism 
produced distinguished preachers nevertheless, 
the Unitarians having in W. E. Channingand Theo- 
dore Parker representatives of very opposite types, 
and the Episcopalians, besides producing many 
distinguished preachers such as S. H. Tyng, H. C. 
Potter, F. B. Huntington, and W. S, Jhainsford, 
having in Phillips Brooks a pulpit representative 
of the first rank, whose Yale Lectures on Preaching 
may be characterized as the finest product of the 
kind yet given to the world by America, while the big 
humanity of the man, his spiritual power, and his 
literary charm will long keep his memory green. 

The Congregationalists had many names of great 
eminence, and reached a supreme preacher in 
Henry Ward Beecher, who possessed in the highest 
degree almost every gift of the pulpit orator, and 
who was the first of the Yale lecturers on preach- 
ing. Among the Baptists, while the names are 
very numerous, the greatest is perhaps that of 
John A. Broadus, in the south, who not only illus- 
trated the best qualities of the preacher in his 

g ractice, but wrote on both the theory and the 
istory of the subject with distinguished success. 
The I^resbyterians have not been behindhand, as 
the names of the Hodges and Alexanders at Prince- 
ton testify, as well as those in the south of M. D. 
Hoge at Bichmond and B. M. Palmer at New 


Orleans. In Canada the Anglicans have had Bishop 
Baldwin and J , de Soyres j the Methodists Geoi’ge 
Douglas, Potts, and C. L. Stafiord ; the Baptists 
E. A, Cra>Yley, Denovan, and R. A. Fyf e ; the 
Congregationalists H. Wilkes and P. S, Henson j 
and the Presbyterians Q. M. Grant, D. H. 
MacVicar, and Barclay. 

6. The Roman Catholic pulpit. — ^Protestants are 
apt to overlook the history of preaching since the 
Reformation among Roman Catholics ; but these 
have had their own tradition and have embodied 
their practice both in books and in prelections on 
sacred eloquence in their seminaries. The pro- 
minence given to the Mass and other ceremonies 
tends to eject preaching from its lawful place ; on 
the other hand, the arrangements for the observance 
of the Christian Year afford special opportunities 
for preaching on the greatest themes of the Christ- 
ian system, and men possessed of oratorical gifts 
are trained to deliver courses of seimoiis at Lent 
and other seasons, which often attract very large 
audiences. There has been one scene of extra- 
ordinaiy development in the art of sacred oratory 
since the Refoimation. This was the court of 
Louis XIV., dming whose long reign a succession of 
orators Avas maintained, embracing the names of 
Bishop Bossuet, Louis Bourdaloue, Esprit Fl^chier, 
Archbishop F6nelon, and J. B. Massillon. These 
lights of the pulpit were accounted among the 
principal ornaments in the court of the Grand 
Monarque ; their merits and performances were 
compared and contrasted by the courtiers in the 
same way as the dramas of the poets and the books 
of the men of letters ; and the stimulus of the 
cultivated audience excited the speakers to the 
utmost exercise of their powers. The sermons were 
expected to be lengthy and to deal with great 
themes in a great way ; and in some lespects the 
discourses thus produced remain as imperishable 
models of the art. Some of the greatest of them 
were on the death of princes, and the vanity of 
human things was a constant theme, as if the 
frivolity and the extravagance of the courtiers 
required this foil to make their enjoyment com- 
plete. The memory of this brilliant period has 
never died out in France, and from time to time 
there have been more or less successful attempts 
to revive it, as by J. S. Maury in the French 
Revolution and J, B. H. D. Lacoidaire, F. A. P. 
Dupanloup, and Pbre Hyacinthe (= Charles Loyson) 
in the 19th century. In other parts of tlie Catholic 
world there have been striking personalities in 
the pulpit, such as J. M Sailer and Martin Boos 
in Germany, Theobald Mathew, Tom Burke, and 
T. J. Potter in Ireland, and N. P. S. Wiseman 
and H. E. Manning in England. In the United 
States such names are mentioned as Bishop Eng- 
land, Archbishop Spalding, Archbishop Kenrick, 
and Cardinal Gibbons. 

Liteeatuee.— -T here are books ol the past on preaching which 
may be called classical, such as Augustine u^lSO), M Bod. 
Christ, iv. ; Alanus ab Insuhs (t 1203), Simma tie ArU 
Prcedicatoria ; Bonaventura ft 1274). ArB Vonoionandi ; Eras- 
mus (fl6S6), Boolenastes; Melanchthon (tl60O), Mh&tonei 
Hyperius (f 1664), Be Pormandis Conoionihus Sactris (repub- 
lished, Berlin, 1901, 1^ E, 0. Achelis and E. Sachsse as Dm 
IJormletik und die Aateohetih dea Andreas Mypenm)'^ J. 
Wilkins (tl672), Melesiastea, London, 1646; P. Doddridge 
(t 1761), Lectures on Preaching and the Ministerial OJice, do. 
1804 ; G. Campbell (f 1708), On Pidpit Bloquence^ do. 1807 ; F. 
Theremin (t 1846), Die Beredsamleit eine TugeMy Berlin, 1814 ; 
A. Vinet (tl847), BomiUtigm, Paris, 1863, Eng. tr., :^in- 
burgh and Kew York, 1868. But the modern books are bettor, 
as they not only include whatever was of value in their prede- 
cessors but address themselves to the tastes and requirements pi 
the present day. Valuable to the practitioner are C. H. Spur- 
geon, Lectures to my Students^ two senes, London, ’1876-77 ; 
H, W. Beecher, Yale Lectures on Preaching, 3 vols. in one, 
New York, 1881 , R W Dale, Nine Lectu/rea on Preaching*, 
London, 1882, A. Phelps, Theory of Preaching, do. 1882, 
H. Bassermann, Ilandbueh der geiatliehen Beredsamkett, 
Stuttgart, 1886 ; Phillips Brooks, Beetwrea on Frettchvng, New 
York, 1881 ; W, Boyd Carpenter, Leoturea on Prewshtng, 
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London, 1895 ; J» A. Broadus, The Preparation and Delivery 
of Sermms^^t ed. E. 0. Dargan, New York, 1905; A, E. 
Garvie, A &nide to Preachers^ London, 1906 ; P. Kleinert, 
Die Homiletik^ Leipzig, 1907 ; P. T. Forsyth, Positive Preach- 
ing and Modem Mvnd^ London, 1907. Preaching bolds a place 
of course in works on Practical Theology, such as those of 
K. I. Nitasch (Prakt, Theologie, 3 vols., Bonn, 1859-68), 
A, E. Krauss (Lehrbuch derprakL Theologie, 2vola., Fieiburg, 
1890-98), E. C. Achelis (Prakt^ Theologie, Tubingen, 1908), 
J. J. van Oosteraee (Practical Theology, Eng. tr , London, 
1878), as well as in series of books on the same sublets, like 
H. Hering's SamrnViing von Lehrbuohem der prakt. Theologie, 
50 vols., Berlin, 1896-1908, which includes both history and 
theory, in a series edited by himself. In the same way the 
subi ect is Included in works on Pastoral Theology, such as those 
by K Harms (PastoraltheologieK Kiel, 1878), P, Fairbairn 
(Pastoral Theology, Edinburgh, 1876), W. G. Blaikie (For the 
Work of the Ministry, London, 1896), J. O. Dykes (The Christ- 
ian Minister, Edinburgh, 19QS). Choice books, worthy of 
mention by themselves, are George Herbert, A Priest to the 
Temple, or the Country Parson, London, 1662; W. Loehe, 
Der evangelische Geistliche, 2 vols, Stuttgart, 1852-58, John 
Watson, The Cure o1 Souls, London, 1899; and H. van Dyke, 
The Gospel for an Age of Doubt, do. 1899. On the history of 
preaching there are an excellent work by Broadus (Lectures on 
the Hist, of Preaching, New York, 1876) and a small but 
characteristic one by John Ker (Lectures on the Hist, of 
Preaching, London, 1888) ; but the best work in the English 
language is an American one, by E. C, Dargan (A Hist, of 
Preaching, New York and London, 1905-11), vol. iii. of which, 
dealing with the preachers of America, it is to be hoped will 
not be long delayed. The two volumes already published 
trace the theme from the beginning to the present day, and 
they are characterized by learning, insight, and vigour. In 
German there exist voluminous works on the history of both 
preaching in general and German preaching in particular, some 
of the outstanding names being R. Rothe (Geseh, der Predigt 
von den Anfangen bis auf Sohleiennacher, Bremen, 1881), 
A. Nebe (Zur Gesoh. der Predigt, Qharakterbilder der bedeut- 
endsten Kanzelredner, 3 vols,, Wiesbaden, 1879), K. H. 
Sack (Gesch. der Predigt in der deutschen evang. Kirche\ 
Heidelberg, 1876), C. G. F. Schenk (Gesch. der deutsoh- 
protestantisohen Kanzelberedsamkeit, 1841), C. G. Schmidt 
(Gesch. der Predigt in der evang. Kirche Deutschlands, \ 
Gotha, 1872). Of writers on French pulpit eloquence there 
are many, among whom may be mentioned E. Boucher, 
^Eloquence de la chaire, Lille, 1894; A. de Coulanpres, La 
Ohaire frangaise au ISme si^ole, do. 1901 ; A. Vinet, Hist, de la 
prddication parmi les riformis de France au xvii^ st^cle, do. 
1860; P. StSipiQr, La grande Predication chrMun7ie m France, 
do. 1898. On the history of preaching in Holland and Denmark 
there are works by J. Hartog (Geschiedems van der Predik- 
kunde in de Kerk van Nederland, Utrecht, 1887) and V. L, 
Nannestad (Portraiter fra Kirkm-Bidrag til en Karaktenstik 
of dansk Praediken, Copenhagen, 1899), and on the same in 
Italy by U. Micocci (Antolagia della sacra eloquenza moderna, 
Turin, 1897), and F. Zanotto (Storia della Predicazione, 
Modena, 1899). J. E. Keume has edited two volumes on the 
Classic Preachers of the English Church (London, 1877-78), 
and J. C. Ryle published a volume entitled Christian Leaders 
of Last Century (Edinburgh, 1869). O. Jones has written on 
the great Welsh preachers (Preachers of Wales, London, 1SS5), 
while to the Scottish pulpit the same compliment has been paid 
by both W. G. Blaikie (The Preachers cf Scotland, Edinburgh, 
188S) and W. M. Taylor (The Scottish Pulpit, London, 1887). 
Under the title of Representative Modem Preachers, New Yoilc, 
1904, L. O. Brastow published elaborate essays on nine 
preachers belonging to different countries. Finally may be 
mentioned collections of sermons, of which by far the greatest is 
that of J. P. Migne (Paris, 1844-66) in no fewer than 86 volumes. 
H. C. Fish's well-known Bist. and Repository^ of Pulpit 
Eloquence, New York, 1856-67, is modestly limited to two 
volumes and a8uppIeinent(Pu(pit Eloquence of the Idth Century, 
do. 1857) Recent publications in America are The WorWs 
Gieat Sermons, 10 vols., ed. G. Kleiser, Chicago, 1910, and 
Modem Sermons by World Scholars, 10 vols., ed. B Scott and 
W. Stiles, New York, 1909. JAMES STALKER. 

PREACHING (Jewish).— The word ^preach’ 
is derived from Latxix prmdico (Gr. rcp6<f>r}iMi.), and 
means to foretell or to annonnee (in public). Gener- 
ally speaking, the term conveys the idea of making 
a proclamation on behalf of God. The notion of 
preaching is based on many passages in the OT, 
such as Is 29^, Am 5^**, etc. The Biblical prophets 
are, therefore, to be considered as preachers in the 
literal sense of the word. In Pt 31^^ the injunc- 
tion is laid upon the king to read the Law before 
the assembled people once in seven years. Such 
public readings are recorded in 2 K 23^ Neh 8*'®, 
and in the Mishnah S6tdh, vii. 8. A kind of 
model sermon may also be seen in Pr 
During the second Temple, and some time after, 
preaching retained its spontaneous character. 
Whoever felt called upon to preaeh stepped forward 


and spoke. The Mishnah (Tdanlthy ii, 1) states 
that in times of prolonged drought the community, 
in deep contrition, gathered in the open and were 
addressed in stirring words by the oldest member 
present. John the Baptist preached (iK'fipvKe) in 
the wilderness of Judsea (Mt 3^), and Jesus preached 
in the synagogues. Preaching seems at that time 
to have been a regular feature of the Sabbath 
service. It grew out of the reading of the lessons 
from the T6rah, and consisted of the interpretation 
of the passages read and exhortations connected 
therewith. Since the people could not be trusted 
to follow the Hebrew text when read out, the 
latter was accompanied by a translation into the 
Aramaic vernacular, known as the Taxgum. The 
translator {methurffeman) was bound to be a person 
well versed in the original text. As a literal trans- 
lation of many passages was impossible or im- 
practicable, the translator frequently resorted to 
paraphrastic rendering, introducing into it elements 
of the Haggad5,h as well as of Hiilakhah. In- 
stances of homiletic translation in the so-called 
Targum of Onqelos are Gn 49®*"^ Dt 32®^*, which 
contain expressions of comfort, hope of speedy 
delivery and the rebuilding of the Temple, also ad- 
monitions to observe the Law and to study the 
T6rah. Broader still are the homiletic additions 
to the other Targumim, but it seems that these 
were meant fox private rather than public reading. 

The Greek-speaking Jews proceeded in a similar 
way, using the Greek language for their relmious 
lectures. We are in possession of two (Jreek 
sermons and the fragments of a third ascribed to 
Philo. ^ He is himself credited with having acted 
as preacher, and Freudenthal is probably right in 
regarding his allegorical writings in the light of 
public lectures actually delivered.^ 

The transformation of these rather informal 
lectures into sermons proper, based on Biblical 
texts, proceeded gradually. Their promoters were 
the heads of the Sanhedrin, who were distinguished 
by the title (‘interpreters’). As inter- 

pretation was the main feature of the lecture, the 
preacher ‘ opened ’ (nns) his sermon with a quotation 
from the weekly portion, or haphtdrdh, or from 
any part of the Bible in some way connected with 
the occasion. These occasions were not only 
Sabbaths and festivals, but also marriages (Talmud 
B^rdlchdthy 600) and funerals (ib. and M^gilldK, 600). 
The specimens of introductions of funeral sermons 
given in these passages are in pure Biblical Hebrew, 
which is a sign that the preachers were highly 
trained persons who bestowed great care on their 
sermons. The ordination of rabbis was also 
solemnized by homiletic allocutions (Bank. fol. 
14vo). A large number of such introductions 
(«nn'Jia) are to be found at the beginning of the 
Midrash on Lamentations and the P^siqtdSy together 
with the names of the preachers, each paragraph 
giving either a complete sermon or the nucleus of 
one. 

As a rule the sermon was spoken in the verna- 
cular, Hebrew or Aramaic in Palestine and 
Babylon, and, correspondingly, Greek, Persian, 
and Arabic. Of the use of Arabic we have direct 
evidence in Muslim tradition. There existed a 
BSth ‘Midrffs’ in Medina, where the Jews inter- 
preted the T6rS,h in Arabic.* The preacher (also 
styled the hakhdm) often did not address the 
people direct, but spoke to the methurgemdn (or 
amord)^ a paid official who translated his words 

1 Ed, J. B. AUQheir, Venice, 1826 ; see 3. Freudenthal, Die 
Flavius Josephus beigelegte Schrift iiber die Meirsckaft der 
Vemunft, Breslau, 1869, p. 9fl. 

2F. 7. 

3 Bukh&ri, Sa^hih, ed. L. Krehl and T. W. Juyniboll, Leyden, 
1862-1908, iii. 198; see also H. Hirsohfeld, New JUsearchet 
into the (Composition and Exegesis of the Qordn, Doadon, 1902, 

p. 28. 
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aloud to the congregation. Fioni this it follows 
that the methurgeman himself must have been a 
man of some learning. He had to add explanations 
and to answer questions, and the latitude allowed 
him is piobably reflected m many passages of the 
Targuniim and Midrashim. 

Whilst the ordinary sermon was delivered in the 
synagogue, lectures on Ha,lakhah, which demanded 
some preliminary knowledge, were left to the school 
hall (Beth Hammidrash), There was not, how- 
ever, any fixed rule for such an arrangement, 
especially where the school hall was also used as 
a house of worship. On certain occasions, especi- 
ally on Sabbaths preceding festivals, the public 
had to be instructed on certain duties and prohibi- 
tions, and the sermon assumed a mixed form. 
This custom is still observed in most communities. 
The natural place of the sermon was immediately 
after the reading of the lesson from the Pentateuch 
and the haphtdrdh from one of the Prophets. We 
read in MasseJcheth Sophertm, xii, 7 : * On Sabbath 
the Targuman or Preacher recites the haph- 
tdrdh from the Prophets.’ A passage in the 
Midrash Yalqut (92a) states that, when a person 
wakes from his sleep, he goes to the synagogue, 
reads the Bh^md and the Tephillah (‘‘Eighteen 
Benedictions ’), and listens to the Tdrah and to the 
elder (preacher). There are many passages in the 
Midrashim containing similar statements. Occa- 
sionally, when the morning service exceeded its 
limits, the sermon was delivered before the termina- 
tion of the afternoon service. In some places this 
custom is observed even in modern times. 

The Goonic period saw some changes. Whilst 
the preacher was honoured by the title hdkhdmy 
darslidn^ oxzdgm (‘elder’), the methitrgemdn be- 
came a mere precentor, and the Midrash marks the 
contiast between the two by applying to them the 
verse Ec 7'^. The latter embellished the service 
by his melodious voice, but contributed nothing 
towards the uplifting of the congregation. The 
liturgy became fixed. The function of the trans- 
lator was either abolished or greatly restricted. 
Relics of the same, however, still exist in congrega- 
tions of Sepliardic rite, where during the service of 
the East of Ab the Aramaic Targum of the haph- 
tdrdh is read in an enlarged Spanish version. In 
Oriental congregations Arabic versions of the 
Targum are read of the Blessing of Jacob, the 
Song of Moses, the Decalogue, the haphtdrdh of 
the first and last days of Passover, and similar 
pieces. 

Even the function of the preacher did not escape 
the vicissitudes of time. During the persecution 
of the Middle Ages many synagogues were closed, 
the ‘public’ service was banned to secret places, 
and expulsions made an end of many congrega- 
tions. Another cause which affected the sermon, 
chiefly in ‘ German ’ congregations, was the enlarge- 
ment of the liturgy, by the insertion oipiyyiitim, 
i.e, nn official poetic compositions. The large 
Haggadic elements which they contained in some 
measure replace the homOy, and sermons were 
delivered in intervals or on special occasions. The 
names of famous px'eachers in France and Germany 
are, therefore, comparatively few. A list of them 
is given in Zunz’s GoUesdiensUiche Vortrdg& der 
Juden^ (Frankfort, 1892, p. 435 ff.), Spain, prior 
to the expulsion, offered a more fertile soil for 
pulpit eloquence, probably on account of the 
simplicity of the rite. Only on one Sabbath in the 
year and the minority of festival days are some 
piyyu^im recited. This country, therefore, pro- 
duced a large number of renowned preachers. Of 
those not mentioned by Zunz^ must be named 
Jonah of Gerona^ (t Toledo, 1340), who was one 
of those who joined the movement against Maimo- 
1 P. m ff . 3 fTWI'n ISO (1430 ?). 


nides’ philosophy, Nissim b. Reuben Gerondi (1350),^ 
and Asher b. Jehiel (t 1340). A great preacher of 
the 15th cent, was Joseph b. Shem fob. From a 
note prefacing a collection of his sermons ^ we gain 
some interesting information. It was in June 
1452, when Prince Enrico arrived at Andalusia, 
that the Jews of Segovia dispatched a complaint 
to him concerning a persecution which had taken 
place on Christmas day. The prince sent Joseph 
with a written order to the authorities of the town 
commanding peace, and in another letter he as- 
sured the J ews of his protection. On the following 
Sabbath Joseph preached in the synagogue after 
the reading of the lesson. Subsequently he preached 
three more sermons in the same place. In Italy 
there were Abraham Farissol and Obadiah Sforno, 
both in the 15th cent., and David Zaecuth, who 
left a collection of 300 sermons.® In the 16th cent, 
we find Joseph Taytazak of Salonica. 

The following two centuries were not favourable 
to any further development of the spiritual life 
of the Jews, and this circumstance also affected 
public preaching. There exists a rather extensive 
literature of sermons produced in Italy, the 
German lands, and Poland, but, as they were 
w^ritten in Hebrew, it is doubtful whether they 
were actually delivered. In the Sephardic com- 
munities of Holland and England, where the Jew^s 
lived in comp^arative safety, sermons were delivered 
in Spanish and Portuguese. In other countries, 
with the exception of perhaps Italy, the vernacular 
was lost to them. In German -speaking countries 
the Jews could converse only in the Jewish-German 
dialect, whilst the use of pure German was almost 
regarded as rank apostasy. This condition lasted 
till Mendelssohn inaugurated a reform. The be- 
ginning of the 19th cent, brought the revival of 
the sermon. Its effect made itself felt all over 
Europe, and the old-fashioned was gradu- 

ally replaced by its modeinized substitute.'^ It 
has not died out entirely, and travelling and resi- 
dent maggldim are listened to by large congrega- 
tions in E. and W. Europe. 

Even the modern form of sermons has undergone 
some modification in the direction of curtailment. 
The rather ponderous lecture, -with its three (or 
more) points, >vhich was fashionable fifty years 
ago is now a thing of the past, and is generally 
replaced by an address of about balf-an-hour. A. 
competent preacher can find sufficient scope for 
edification even in this short space of time, as long 
as he remembers that the sermon owes its origin 
to the exposition of the Law. 

Litbratceb.— See works mentioned throughout, and L. 
Philippson, Die Bhetorih und judische Bo7nileiikf Leipzig, 
1890; S. Back, Die mdischen Frediger, Sittenlehr&r und 
Apotogeten in dem Zeuraum. •vom IS. bis Ende des 18, J'ahr- 
huTiderts, Trfeves, 1896, * Lie Darschannn vom 16. bis Ende des 
18, Jahrhunderts/ in Winter and Wunsche, Gesoh, der jdd. 

Leipzig, 1892-95, ii, 609-696. 

Hartwig Hirschfeld. 

PREACHING (Muslim). ~~ i. The pulpit,— 
The pulpit is designated in Arabic by the Efchiopic 
word minbar, literally ‘ seat,’ or ‘ throne,’ ecelesh 
astically the bishop’s throne, in Greek mdidpcif 
whence the French chaire. In early times the 
Arabic synonym mafiis seems to have been occa- 
sionally employed in lieu of minhar (Bukhari, 
Cairo, 1312, L 107). Such a throne wag 
introduced into the Prophet’s mosq^ue at Medina 
before his death j it was of tamarisk wood, and 

1 nwn, Constantinople (’) 1630. 

SMS Cod. Montefiore 106; see H Hirschfeld, ^Desonpfcive 
Catalogue of the Hebrew SISS of the Montefiore Library/ in 
JQJl XIV, [1001-02], XV [1902-03], no. 61. 

3 See Benjacob, Ozar Ila-Sephartm, p. 122, e.vv. erni and 

For a selected literature of sermons see S Msybamn, Judische 
Homiletik^ Berlin, 1894 ; see also M. Kayserling, JEiblxothek 
jiidischer Kanzelredn^Tf 2 vols., do. 1870-72. 
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was mounted by two steps. The traditions con- 
cerning the occasion and purpose of its introduction 
are contradictory, but the name indicates that it 
was conscious imitation of what was seen in 
Abyssinian churches ; according to a tradition, 
the Prophet said that his purjjose in introducing it 
was to enable the congregation to see how he 
performed the salat ceremonies. Of these, how- 
ever, the prostration could not be performed on 
the m%nhar, whence it was eventually used only 
for the sermon, which was probably delivered by 
him standing, though there is some doubt about 
the matter. In 50 A.H, the Umayyad Mhawiyah 
contemplated removing this pulpit to the mosque 
of his capital, Damascus, but was prevented (it is 
said) by an eclipse of the sun, which was supposed 
to mark divine disapproval of this scheme ; 
Mu'awiyah accordingly disavowed this project, 
and instead raised the height of the pulpit by 
six additional steps. The eclipse is apocryphal. 
Several of the later Umayyads had the same idea, 
but they were all dissuaded (Tabari, OhronicU^ 
Leyden, 1881, ii. 92). Peculiar sanctity naturally 
attached to this pulpit, which, since perjury by it 
was thought to bring terrible punishment, was 
used for the settlement of disputes. It is said to 
have lasted till 654, when the mosque was burned 
(*Auii al-Ma'hud, on the Sunan of Abu Dawud, 
Dehli, 1S23, i. 421). 

Pulpits were after a time erected in the mosques 
of the cities occupied or founded by the Muslim 
conquerors. Thus we hear of Mdawiyah, when 
governor of Syria, exhibiting the relics of the 
murdered Khalifah 'Uthman on the minhar of the 
mosque in Damascus. The material is properly 
wood; hence ‘the beams’ is often used as a 
synonym for minhar. In the more elaborate 
mosques it is richly ornamented; specimens of 
such manahir are to be found in the South 
Kensington Museum. 

2. The preacher. — The orthodox law-books pre- 
scnbe that the preacher shall be properly clothed, 
without specifying' the mode ; the Shi 'ite manual 
(A. Queiry, Droit musidman^ Paris, 1871-72, i. 
86) ordains that he shall wear a turban and a 
striped Yemen cloak ; the Umayyad Khalifah 
Walid II. used to robe himself in white when 
preaching {Aghdmt vi. 141) ; but in'Abbasid times 
it would seem that the preacher wore a black 
^wn {Ibn Abi Dsaibi*ah, i. 274 ; A. von Kremer, 
UuUurgssch, cles Orients unter den Ghalifenj Vienna, 
1875-77, i 137). In a description by Ibn Jubair 
(ed. M, J. de Goeje, London, 1907, pp. 222, 15) 
the preacher uncovers his head ; the covering of 
the head was doubtless more usual, though the 
illustration cited by von Kremer {loc, cit) perhaps 
refers to a special occasion. He should lean on 
a staff, how, or sword, held in his left hand, 

‘ indicating that this religion is maintained by the 
use of weapons ’ (Sherbini, Gomm, on the Minhaj^ 
Cairo, 1308, i. 286),^ while his right hand rests on 
the pulpit-edge ; and he should face the congrega- 
tion, turning neither to the right nor to the left 
(ShafiT, Umm^ Cairo, 1321, i. 177). The sermon 
[khuthah) is of two parts, between which the | 
preacher should sit down ; ® if, however, bodily 
infirmity render it necessary, he may sit through- 
out, or even maintain a recumbent posture. Some 
authors recommend an elaborate ceremonial (so 
Kashid Pasha, Dim Mtdini Islam, Constantinople, 
1328, ii. 145-147). The preacher {kka^lh) was in 
early times the sovereign, i,e, the Prophet and his 
successors ; various authors profess to reproduce 
discourses pronounced by the Prophet himself 

I The orator’s staff is an institution far earlier than Islfim. 

■* Possibly this practice was suggested by the Ohristian sermon 
following the reading of Scripture (F, B. Brightraan, Idtwrgies 
and Wesiertit Oxford, 1896, Index). 


(ShafiT, i, 179 ; Jahi?, Bayan, Cairo, 1232, i. 165 ; 
Ya'qubi, ed. M. T. Houtsma, Leyden, 1883, ii. 98 ; 
Bukhari, i. 108), but these are very clearly 
spurious ; Jahi^ produces others by early Khalifahs, 
and in the Nahj al-baldqhah there are several 
supposed to have been delivered by the Khalifah 
'All. Outside the metropolis the preacher was the 
Khalifah’s representative; the historian AbuT- 
Maha&in (ed. T, W. Juynboll, Leyden, 1852, i. 81) 
reproduces a sermon of ‘Amr ibn aI-‘As, governor of 
Egypt for 'Umar I. During Umayyad times the 
Khalifah continued to deliver it ; Abd al-Malik 
declared that his hair had been whitened by the 
fear of making a mistake in his Arabic when 
preaching [FaMiri, ed. W. Ahlwardt, Gotha, 1860, 
. 148). In'Abbasid times it would seem that the 
uty began from an early period to be delegated. ; 
the preaching of the Khalifah Radi in 324 A.H. is 
mentioned as exceptional (Miskawaihi, ed. H. E. 
Amedroz, in the press, i. 334). As late as 987 A.H. 
the empeior Akbar tried to deliver a sermon at 
Fatlipur ; but the experiment was a failure. An 
official called the khatib was ordinarily appointed 
by the sovereign to discharge this function, and 
it was normally held that the sermon should be 
delivered only in cities, and in each city only at 
the official mosque. Where (as was the case with 
Baghdad) the city was bisected by a river, it might 
count as two cities. In the Shfite manual it is 
suggested that the mosques in which it is pro- 
nounced should be at a distance from each other of 
not less than three miles. 

3. The sermon.— The occasions on which the 
law prescribes a sermon are before the mid-day 
prayer on Fridays, and after prayer on the feast- 
days, and in the services at times of eclipse and 
drought. Sermons are also delivered at weddings 
and on many public occasions. The language, 
according to the orthodox law-books, should be 
Arabic j the Zaidis, however, permit the use of 
Persian or any other language understood by the 
congregation {MuntazcC aUMxckhtar, Cairo, 1327, 
i. 221), and some other authorities permit this, 
though use is rarely made of the leave on the 
prescribed occasions. 

Orthodox jurists enumerate the elements of the 
sermon as five : the words ‘ Praise be to Allah ’ ; a 
blessing on the Prophet ; an admonition to piety, 
of whicli the minimum amount is the phrase ‘ Obey 
Allah ’ ; a blessing on the believers ; and a lesson 
from the Qur’an, not less than a complete veise. 
The fourth belongs to the first part of the address, 
and the fifth to the second. This list fails to 
include the prayer for the reigning sovereign, 
which is prescribed in the Zaidi law, the legitimate 
sovereign to be named or not according to the 
needs of the time. Although an innovation, the 
ractice is so general throughout IslS-m that ortho- 
ox jurists advise its observation, for fear of 
giving offence f All al-'Adawi, Comm, on Sidi 
Khalil, Cairo, 1307, i. 432) ; but it is not quite 
clear when it was introduced. Shafii (c. 200 A.H.) 
disapproves of prayer either for or against any 
individual being made part of the Ichntbah (1. 180) ; 
yet by 324 the prayer for the sovereign had become 
so regular a part of the Friday sermon that the 
Khalifah, having undertaken to deliver it, required 
e^HDert advice^ as to his treatment of this passage 
(Yaqflt, Dictionary of Learned Men, ed. D. S. 
Margoliouth, London, 1913, ii, 349) ; and omission 
of it on the part of a preacher was at this time 
regarded as a sign of rebellion against the sovereign 
(Miskawaihi, ii. 90). Some writers assert that the 
practice was introduced by the Prophet’s cousin, 
Ibn 'Abbas, when governor of Basrah (Atraiad 
Rasim, Manaqih Islam, Constantinople, 1326, ii. 
437) ; the historian Ibn al-AthIr states that the 
first person for whom this prayer was offered in 
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Baghdad was the Buwaihid Sultan 'Adud al- 
Daulah in 367 A.H. j his meaning probably is the 
first person other than the Khalifali. 

If the introduction of a prayer for the sovereign 
was late, the practice of cursing public enemies 
from the pulpit was early ; the second Khalifah is 
said to have so cursed a man who was guilty of 
what was thought an immoral practice {Mabsut^ 
Cairo, 1324, xxiv. 20), and in the first civil war 
'All and Mu'awiyah introduced imprecations on 
each other into their sermons. The cursing of 
‘All in the Friday discourse was continued till the 
end of the 1st Islamic cent., when the pious ‘Umar 
II. put an end to it j as late as 321 A.H. there 
was a question of redntroducing the cursing of 
Mu awiyah (Miskawaihi, i. 260). 

On the question whether the audience should be 
gi’eeted at the commencement of the discourse 
there is a difierenoe of opinion between the 
schools. 

The Prophet is said to have recomm ended brevity 
to preachers, and the discourses attributed to him 
aie of ‘ten Tvords," i.e. a few sentences. The 
early discourses recorded by Jahi? (li. 25 if.) are 
somewhat longer than the minimum permitted, 
but are still very short. Some of them are partly 
in rhymed prose, and this style at a later time 
became normal. The cultivation of the sermon as 
a branch of literature may have been stimulated 
by the work of Jahi? (f 255 A.H.), but the classical 
collection of sermons belongs to the 4th cent. , and 
is the work of 'Abd al-jfeahim b. Muhammad, 
known as Ibn Nubatah {f 374). The best edition 
of these is that published at Beirut, 1311 A.H. 
They are throughout in rhymed prose, and occupy 
on the average five minutes m delivery. The 
subjects with which they deal are such as are 
natural in homilies j owing to the preacher’s 
patrons being princes who fought against the 
Byzantines, many of them are exhortations to the 
Sacred War. Probably from the time of their 
publication it became the practice of those official 
preachers who had no talent for their vocation to 
learn them by heart, and they are still largely 
used in the mosques of Egypt and perhaps else- 
where. In Turkey a collection by various authors 
is now ordinarily used for this purpose (Kashid 
Pasha, ii. 149, where one of these sermons is given 
in full with Turkish translation). The famous 
poet and sceptic Abu’l-’Ala al-Ma'arri composed 
several collections of homilies (see Centenario della 
nascita di M, Amarit Palermo, 1910, i. 230), but 
they had little popularity. The polygraph 
Shamim al-Jlilli (601) informed Yaqut that his own 
collection of sermons had superseded those of Ibn 
Nubatah in popular estimatiou {Diet, of Learned 
Men, v. 130), but this boast was not justified, 

4 * Unofficial preaching, — Besides the formality 
of the Friday service many persons felt a call to 
encourage their fellows to^ virtue and piety, to 
propagate the IslS-mic religion hy exhortation, or 
to spread particular opinions, Ime name usually 
applied to discourses of this kind is majlis, 

* sitting,* majlisaH'Wdz, ‘he held assem- 
blies for tne purpose of preaching,’ being the 
hrase employed to describe this form of activity, 
abi? (iii. 86) speaks of Thursday as a natural day 
for such assemblies. Tabari (ii. 507) gives a 
specimen of a sermon delivered in 65 A.H.^ by the 
most eloquent preacher of the time in the interest 
of the Prophet’s bouse ; it is partly in rhymed 
prose, but the artifice is iiTegular and the language 
on the whole simple. Most of the famous Sufis 
were powerful preachers, and their efiects on the 
audiences are described in the hagiologies ; at a 
meeting held by Muhasibi (t 243 A.H. ) the company 
sat in silence after evening prayer until midnight ; 
then some one propounded a question, whereon 


the preacher began to discourse, ‘ the audience 
listening in rapt attention, some weeping, some 
groaning and some shrieking ’ (Suhki, fohaqft at' 
Shafiiyyah, Cairo, 1324, ii. 39). The crowds 
which gathered to hear these orators roused the 
curiosity of Jews and Christians, some of whom 
were moved by the sermons to embrace Islam 
{Asrdr al-TauMd, ed. Y. A. Zhukovsld, Petrograd, 
1899, i. 169). With the growing fashion of erect- 
ing religious buildings of various sorts which 
characterizes the 5th cent, of Islam the chronicles 
pay more attention to the presence of influential 
preachers in Baghdad; the ground occupied by 
the male audience of the preacher Ardashir b. 
Mansur, who came to Baghdad in 486 A.H., was 
176 cubits by 120, and the female audience was yet 
larger (Ibn al-Atlilr, Chronicle, ad. ann,). The 
pulpit of the NizS-niiyyah College in this city was 
occupied by famous preachers in this and the 
following century ; the seimons of ‘Abd al-Bahlm 
al-Qushairi (t 624) delivered here led to riots between 
the Ash'arites, whose cause he supported, and the 
Uanbalites, in consequence of which the preacher 
was exiled to Nisabur (Ibn Khallikan, tr. deSlane, 
Paris, 1842-71, ii. 164). The arrival in Baghdad 
of powerful preachers belonging to these respective 
sects is recorded by Ibn al-Atliir for the year 516 ; 
the sermons of the AslVarite were attended by the 
Khalifah himself, who presented hina with the 
headship of one of the royal monasteries. For the 
middle of the 6th cent, we possess a volume of 
sermons by the famous SQ.fi, ‘Abd al-QQdir al- 
Jilani (t 561), called al-Fath ahBabhdni (Cairo, 

1 302), some of whose discourses are also incorpor- 
ated in the biography of him called Bahjat ah 
Asrdr (Caiio, 1304); they were delivered on 
various days of the week, chiefly Sundays, 
Tuesdays, and Fridays (before the mid-day service) 
in different buildings of Baghdad, and would 
generally occupy about five minutes. They are 
m ordinary prose, hut undoubtedlv eloquent and 
spiritual; he claimed to have made 500 converts 
to Islam, and to have reformed more than 100,000 
criminals (B. S. Margoliouth, ‘ Contributions to 
the Biography of 'Abd al-Qadir,’ JJIAS, 1907, p. 
304), His personal character appears, however, to 
have left something to be desired, and it is to be 
observed that the authors of the Maqamahs (a word 
which properly means ‘addresses’ or ‘sermons’) 
place affecting homilies in the mouths of notorious 
evil-livers ; and the success of the historical 
preachers at times led to their amassing great 
fortunes and maintaining harims of a colossal size. 
The traveller Ibn Jubair, who visited Baghdad m 
580 A.H., notices the preaching of Baghdad as its 
one favourable characteristic : 

'Scarcely a Friday passes without; a discourse by a preacheq 
and those among the inhahitaiits who are specially favoured 
pass their whole time m meetings where such are delivered 
fed. de Goeje, p. 219). He describes a Friday service at; the 
Nizdmiyyah Ooliege, where after the mid-day praj er the shaikh 
Qazwini ascended the pulpit ; chairs were placed in front of him 
for the Qur'an-readers, who chanted elaborately, after which 
the shaikh delivered a powerful discourse ; questaons were then 
addressed him on strips of paper and he replied^ forthwith to 
every one. The historian Jam&l al-din Ibn aPJauzi held service! 
at this time every Saturday, and his eloquence also freajly 
impressed the traveller. The results were sumlar to the 
phenomena at times seen at revivalist meetings ; many in the 
congregation sobbed and fainted, and crowds of penitents 
thronged to touch the preacher. *It would have been Worn 
while to cross the sea to hear one of these sermons ' (p. 222), 
On Thursdays this preacher’s gathering were held in a private 
court of the palace, from which therihahfah and nis family 
could hear them. The text was a verse of the Qur’an which 
ended in nds, and the preacher maintained this rhyme througli' 
out hjs discourse. Into the sermon he infcioduoed compliment! 
to the Khalifah and his mother and prayers for them;^ he 
further recited many verses, aome encomia on the aov^eign, 
others of the ^ufi erotic style, which affected the audience 
powerfully. 

This anecdote is of interest as indicating that 
the difficult artifice which characterized the 
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*serinon tos at the time unusual; we find it 
practised in a volume of sermons by a preacher of 
the 8th cent., Shu'aib al-J^furaifish ( F 801 ; Al-Eaud 
al’faHqt Cairo, 1280), which closely resemble the 
style which affected Ibn Jubair so vehemently. 
These are interspersed with erotic verses or hymns, 
which appear to be the preacher’s own composi- 
tions, and are much more lengthy than the sermons 
of ‘Abd al-Qadir; the time which their delivery 
would occupy is probably from twenty minutes to 
half-an-liour, or in some cases considerably more. 
They are clearly intended to -work on the feelings of 
the audience, and to pioduce something resembling 
ecstasy. The narratives introduced are highly 
imaginative, though they are often attached to 
historical names. 

The style which has prevailed since seems to re- 
semble that of Ibn Nubfitah more nearly, when his 
discourses are not actually reproduced. A collec- 
tion published in Damascus in 1909 by Muhammad 
al-QSLsimi contains sermons extiacted from volumes 
of the years 653, 772, 873, and 1079 A.H., intended 
to be delivered at the Friday service and on the 
feast-days ; the time which they occupy rarely 
exceeds five minutes ; the continuous rhyme is 
carried on through the opening sentences, but 
does not usually extend beyond the first third of 
the sermon. Tlie Majdlis of the official preacher 
of Baghdad, Alusi-Zadah {Ghdliyat al-Mawdizj 
Cairo, 1911), resemble in length and to some extent 
in artifice those of ^uraifish ; the verses intro- 
duced are not, it would seem, original. It is said 
that the Islamic preachers have in places where 
there are Christian missions modified their theory 
of the sermon in order to provide something as 
attractive as the Christian discourses ; the repro- 
duction of Ibn Nuhatah has had to give way to a 
style more closely related to the spiritual needs of 
the time. 

Literature.— T his has been cited throughout the article. 

D. S. Margoliouth. 

PRECEPTS (Buddhist).— The early Buddhists 
had very natuially quite a number of injunctions, 
precepts, short sentences on ethics or conduct, 
popular texts, or short verses current in the com- 
munity. European writers call these ‘precepts.’ 
The t^li word thus rendered is usually sikmd-’ 
pada. Sikhhd is ‘ training ’ ; pada is ambiguous, 
meaning either ‘ foot-step^ or ‘ quarter verse,’ and 
both meanings were called up by the word. Hence 
sihkhapadai^ either ‘first steps in self- training ’ 
or ‘textlets of training.’ The basic idea is an 
influence from within, not an injunction or com- 
mand from without. 

An anecdote will show how such rules were looked upon by 
the new community. There came to the Buddha a hhtkkhu of 
the sons of the Vajjians, and he said : *Lord, it is more than a 
hundred and fifty precepts that are intoned to us every fort- 
night. I cannot, Lord, tram myself in all these ! * * Could you 
tram yourself, brother, in three— the higher morality, the 
higher intelligence, the higher wisdom?’ was the reply. He 
said that he could. And he did. And thereby he put away 
lust, ill-will, and stupidity (i.e, reached mrvdxta), and all the 
lesser matters were gamed at once.5 So also it is related of 
the Buddha that on his death-bed he told the order that they 
oould revoke, if they chose to do so, all the minor and subsidiary 
precepts ^ 

In both of these cases the ‘ precepts ’ are for full 
members of the order. Another gi oup consists of 
ten precepts for novices. It is often referred to in 
European books, but is found as a group only in 
the latest portions of the Nihdyas^ and in the 
Vinaya (i. 83). In this group the novice takes 
upon himself in succession ten pi*ecepts. These 
aie : (1) not to destroy any living thing, (2) not to 
steal, (3) to be celibate, (4) not to lie, (5) to abstain 
from strong drink, (6) not to eat save at the right 
time, (7) not to frequent variety shows with 

1 AitgutUtra^ i. 280 ; cf. iSaipyuttct, iv. 261, 

2 Bhye Davids, Dialogues ojf the BuAdhaf ii. 17L 

2 Khuddaha 1 . 


dances, songs, and music, ^ (8) not to wear garlands 
or to use pei fumes, (9) not to use luxurious beds, 
(10) not to receive gold or silver. Each of the ten 
occuis in different groups and in different order in 
earlier parts of the Canon— eight of them, c.y., in 
a different order, in the Sutta Nipata^ one of the 
earliest documents.® But the above are the 
number and order that have survived in the use 
of all those Buddhist communities which adhere 
to the older tradition. It should be added that no 
one of them is exclusively Buddhist. What is 
Buddhist is the selecting — the omission, e.g,i of 
any precept as to obedience, or as to belief in any 
particular doctrine. But we need not here make 
any comparison between this list of ‘ first steps for 
the Buddhist novice’ and similar lists for the 
novice in European or non-Buddhist Indian orders. 

Of the many moral precepts for the use of 
ordinary Buddhists, not members of the order, it 
will be sufficient to refer to the well-known 
Dhamma-padai an anthology of such precepts in 
verse gathered from the extant early books and 
other sources now lost. They are there arranged 
in groups of about 20 verses each on 26 selected 
subjects. Where the verses deal with ideas that 
are common ground to ethical teachers in Europe 
and India, the versions are easily intelligible and 
often appeal strongly to the Western sense of 
religious beauty. Where any verse is based on 
the technical terms of the Buddhist system of self- 
culture and self-control, none of the numerous 
translations is able to convey the real sense of the 
Pali. The best translation is by Silachara. 

There is a pretty custom that was current from 
very early times among the Buddhists in India, 
and is still current in Ceylon, Burma, and Siam, 
A layman (or lay woman), moved by some religious 
influence or emotion, will formally ‘take upon 
himself,’ for some definite period, the observance 
of the first five of the above ten precepts for 
novices. This is done by kneeling with clasped 
hands before a member of the order, and solemnly 
repeating after him, usually in Pali, the words of 
each of the five precepts. This is called in Ceylon 
‘taking pan-sil^ i.e, taking the five moral 'pre- 
cepts. It is not known when or where the custom 
originated. 

Literature.— AjluuWam NiJcdya, ed. B. Morris, E. Hardy, 
and C. A F. Rhys Davids, PTS, 1885-1910; T. W, Rhys 
Davids, Dialogues of the Buddhaj Oxford, 1899-1910, Bud^ 
dhism^^, London, 1910; Khuddaka Pdtha, ed. H. Smith, I’TS, 
1915; Vinaya Fiiaha, ed. H. Oldenberg, London, 1879-83; 
Dkamma-pada^ ed. Sun>ago4a, PTS, 1910, tr. Silachara, 
London, Buddhist Society, 1916. 

T. W. Keys Davids. 

PRECEPTS (Christian), — See Counsels and 
Precepts. 

PRECIOUS STONES.— The first diflSculty in 
considering the opinions of earlier times regarding 
gems is that of realizing the standpoint before 
modern chemistry had revealed the nature of 
matter. Only 140 years ago the editor of Theo- 
phrastus, Sir Jolm Hill, was publishing entirely 
futile classifications, lumping together as varieties 
of sapphire such different materials as ruby, topaz, 
emerald, hyacinth, garnet, carbuncle, amethyst, 
chrysolite, and prase, and assigning the mixture 
which caused the colours of each, because ‘we 
know the ingredients which give their colour by 
experiments in colouring glass’ {Theophrastus^ 
History of Stones, London, 1774, p. 286). Long 
classifying of spars and earths follows, which has 
no more reality than the epicycles of planets. All 
this was an advance on Pliny and earlier observers, 
yet it has been extinguished by modern chemistry, 
iThis is sometimes rendered * concerts or plays* — ^wrongly, 
for at that time in India they did not exist. See Rhys DavIdSf 
Dialogues of the Buddha^ i. 7, note 4. 

2 See Rhys Davids, Buddhism^'^, p. 189 
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so that we can haidly realize the ancient confusion 
of thought. To unaerstand the ancients we must 
set aside all chemical ideas, and regard stones only 
in their colour and hardness. Such a position must 
confound together materials entirely diffeient, and 
divide identical substances which ciiffer in coloui. 
Thus the Egyptians had but one word, mafkat^ for 
turquoise and malachite, a phosphate of alumina 
and carbonate of copper. 

The questions about the ancient names and their 
modem equivalents are difiScult to settle owing to 
the confusion of substances which look alike. The 
actual ancient usage of materials must be the 
guide, as it is impossible to connect with ancient 
names any gems that were then unknown. For 
the equivalents of the Biblical names see art. 
‘ Stones, Precious,’ in EDB. 

I. Egypt. — In Egypt several stones are named 
anciently with specimens, and some others are 
named as the material for amulets which are 
regularly of one material. Thus we can be certain 
of sef , white quartz ; sef taken, amethyst ; khenem, 
red jasper, or sard; hersed, carnelian; khesdeh, 
lazuli; qesonkh, a variety of lazuli; nemehen, 
jade ; qo or qada, heematite ; neslien or mafkat 
neshen, green felspar and beryl ; mafkat of Syria, 
malachite ; mafkat of Amen, turquoise ; the last 
two may be perhaps reversed. The use of some 
stones was almost constant for certain amulets — 
carnelian or sard for the leg, hand, name-badge, 
and serpent-head ; jasper, or imitation in red 

f lass, for the girdle of Isis and the saoriiicial cow ; 

iorite for clothing ; green felspar ox beryl for the 
papyrus sceptre and the writing tablet ; lazuli for 
figures of goddesses and the cartouche ; hsematite 
for the head-rest, square and level ; obsidian for 
the double feather and sma sign of union. The 
reasons for such usage can be guessed in some 
cases : the green stones symbolized verdure and 

S owth; the red jasper is called ‘the blood of 
is ’ ; the weighty hsematite is for the repose of 
sleep or of levelled building; the flesh-coloured 
carnelian for the hand and leg. Some of these 
amulets are ordered to be made of such materials 
in the directions in the Book of the Dead. 

2. Italy. — Italy is the land of which we know 
most regarding amulets, anciently from Pliny, 
recently from Bellucci. The ancient ideas attach- 
ing to stones are : diamond for poison or delirium ; 
haematite for success in petitions or to reveal 
treachery ; siderites (black haematite or meteorite) 
to cause discord in law- suits ; brown hydrous oxide 
of iron (limonite) for pregnancy ; quartz ci^stal for 
parturition ; amethyst and emerald for intoxica- 
tion, against spells, hail, and locusts, and for 
access to kings; agate against scorpions; jasper 
for public speaking ; blood jasper for invisibility ; 
black jasper for taking cities and fleets; yellow 
quartz against jaundice ; amianthus against spells ; 
serpentine against headache and serpent-bites; 
white steatite for increase of milk ; malachite for 
preserving infants; amber for throat affections, 
and against fevers ; ammonite for prophetic 
dreams. 

In modem Italy pyrites is used to preserve the 
eyes; red hsematite stops bleeding; mack haema- 
tite is for the evil eye ; limonite for pregnancy ; 
sapphire is for headache, and promotes content- 
ment; quartz crystal for evil eye; white chalce- 
dony for milk ; red chalcedony for bleeding ; agate 
eyestone for evil eye ; blood jasper to stop bleed- 
ing ; black jasper against lightning ; staurolite 
against witchery; nephrite for kidney disease; 
garnet for widows, and comfort in misfortune; 
serpentine against reptiles; malachite for the evil 
eye ; dendrite against venom ; selenite for increase 
of milk ; amber against witchery ; white coral for 
increase of milk ; red coral for menstruation and 
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eye ; madrepore against witchery and worms. 
Obviously the use of a large part of these is due io 
‘ sympathetic magic,’ or, as it may better be called, 

‘ tlie doctrine of similars,’ A considerable revival 
of fancy beliefs about gems has occurred in recent 
times among the ignorant and supeistitious of 
wealthy classes in Europe and America. There is 
little or nothing collected as to traditional beliefs 
about stones in other lands outside of Italy. 

3. Motives for use of gems. — An examination 
of subjects engraved upon gems throws some light 
on the purposes for which they were worn. For 
this inquiry the number of occurrences of a subject 
in Furtwangler’s great catalogue may be taken, 
supplemented by a few published in Petrie’s 
Am'fdets. 

Strength and love seem to have been the great motives, 
Herakles and Eros each occurring 173 times. Far below these 
come wisdom, with 76 of Athene and Minerva , Seilenos (66) for 
good living^ ; Hermes and Mercury (63) for trade ; Apollo (61) 
formubic; and Dairaon (68) for propitiation of eMl; Dionysos 
(53) for mysteries; Hike and Victory (53) come next; and, 
strangely. Aphrodite comes as low as 62. Of the lesser classes 
are Gorgoneia and Medusa (46), Psyche (31), Artemis (29), 
Mienad and Bacchantes (28), Bes (18), Siren (17), Zeus (16), 
Perseus (16), Isis (14), Nereid (14), Ares and Mais (13), Bonus 
Eventus (11), Serapis (11), Pan (10), Nemesis (9), Cerberus (8), 
Eos (6), Harpocrates (6), Helios (6), Leda (5), Poituna (5), Tyche 
(5), Asklepios (4), Dioscuri (4), Triton (4), Ganymede (4), 
Hephaistos (3), Hera (3), Hekate (3), Agathodaimon (S), lion- 
headed serpent (3), Ceres (2), Ahundantia (2), Europa (2), 
Thanatos (2), and one each Adonis, Orpheus, Osiris, Anubis, 
and Set 

It is .surprising how popular some deities were, 
nine surpassing Aphrodite ; while Zeus, Asklepios, 
Fortuna, and Ceres were strangely neglected. 

Literature. —Pliny, jETN; G. Bellucci, Amuleti itatiani 
eontempoj anei ,• Catalogo della coUezione, etc., Perugiaj 1898, 
Gh Amuleti, do. 1908, II Feticimno primitivo in Italia, do 
1907 ; A. Furtwkngler, Die anttken Gemtnen, S vols., Leipzig, 
1906 ; W. M F. Petrie, Amulets, London, 1914. 

W. M. F. Peteie. 

PREDESTINATION.—I. Idjba Am farts. 
— I, Idea. — The idea of predestination bulks 
largely in the histoiy of religious thought. 
Recently it has grown in interest. It has come 
down to us in two connotations, the one more 
strictly theological, the other more purely pliilo* 
sopliicai ; and m both references severer definition 
demonstrates the reasonableness of its essential 
truth. 

(a) As a technical term in theology the word 
stands for that voluntary act of the divine will 
whereby God predetermines or foreordains whatso- 
ever comes to pass, and in particular the destinies 
of the good and evil.^ The inclusion of the repro- 
bation of the wicked has lent the teim an ill 
savour. Shorn of this part, the dogma remains, 
the divergences of the schools in other pomts 
appearing less firm under the pressing practical 
and social needs of the modem Church. The 
predominant tendency is to identify this, the 
redemptive, aspect of predestination with election 
iq.v.), and to use the three terms— ‘ predestina- 
tion,’ ‘foreordination,’ ‘ election ’—as synonyms, 

(5) In its philosophical character the word 
stands for a conception much more comprehensive 
and profound, viz. that original all-inclusive 
definite purpose of God and act of His all-holy 
will to manifest His glory in self-revelation, vrhich 
self-revelation takes effect by stages in time, 
appearing not only in redenmtion, but in creation 
and providence as well. Here the idea is not 
given immediately in experience, but emerges in 
reflexion upon it and has in consequence to vindi- 
cate its rational validity. It has won favour 
under the oegis of the modern discipline of the 
philosophy of religion, its subject-matter furnishing 
one of the indispensable problems of that in^or- 
tant science, where its claims are strengthenea by 
several currents of the deeper thought of the age, 

1 The Westminster Confession used ‘predestination ' only * to 
eternal life,’ ‘ foreortlination ' * to eternal death.’ 
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the philosophy of nature and of history, compara- 
tive religion, the higher mysticism, man^s tragic 
experience of life. The history of theism, more- 
over, shows predestinarianism to he an invariable 
concomitant of that form of religious thought, and 
to he as fundamental to theism as its other 
features. As theistic reconstruction proceeds, the 
idea of predestination correspondingly gains. 

Note on the term . — The term ‘predestination' has long 
been in disrepute, and for three reasons : etymologically it la 
unscriptural, theologically it is depraved in meaning, and 
philosophically it is not sufficiently distinctive. The word is 
not in the Bible. The verb and noun come from the Patristic 
period ; the verb through the Vulgate won its way hesitatingly 
into the AV ; in the KV its place is taken by ‘ foreordain.* 
The hoXmpre^&tinave translates the Greek a better 

translation la proefinire. Then, in meaning, two declensions 
have occurred : vpaopt^uv does not include * reprobation,’ while 
predestinare has come to include it ; on the other hand, popu- 
larly the term has lost the larger reference to the totality of 
divine self-revelation other than that in redenijition. Further, 
the speculative understanding finds the theological contro- 
versial taint of the term repugnant, and prefers to argue for 
the idea under other names. 

Is this disparagement wise ? Three considerations may help 
to a negative answer. (1) Both Hebrew Wisdom and Ohnstian 
theology worked out a large conception of God’s relation to the 
world and to man as part of the world, which it was found 
difficult to embody in a single word Accordingly, in both 
developments there occur a number of terms each of which 
conveys some special nuance of the general idea, for that is 
how the religious consciousness works. The philosophic con- 
sGiouanesa, on the other hand, desiderates a terra, for the idea 
in its largest breadth ; that is its nature. In Hebrew probably 
the nearest equivalent is In Greek m the HT there is 

none ; hence Patristic thought coined ‘ predestination ' precisely 
as m the case of another doctrine, that of the Person of Christ, 
is coined oixoovmo^. 

(2) If ‘ foreordination * Ihe interpreted in a purely religious 
sense as the equivalent of election, referring to man's salvation 
from sin by grace, then it is not adequate to the whole idea 
intended in ‘predestination.’ God gathered His own in His 
electing will; but He has other activities m creation and 
providence, and, if these have a relation to redemption, they 
also have independent relations to God and each other, and, as 
such, have their ground in the divine will—a fact unrecognized 
in * foreordination,’ which, even If it be of wider compass than 
‘ election,’ embracing the reference of the divine predetermina- 
tion of the works of creation and providence to that of redemp- 
tion as its preparatory stages, is still inadequate to the whole 
idea of ‘predestination.* 

(3) The philosophical demand for stricter definition is not 
due simply to prejudice ; there is a real need in the interests of 
truth to separate clearly the facts of religious experience from 
inferences deducihle from them. The speculative impulse and 
the religious instinct move in different spheres and speak best 
each in its own tongue. The above contention is corroborated 
by the history of predestinarianism. The three greatest 
protagonists are St. Augustine, Calvin, and Jonathan Edwards 

The special worth of these three is to have combined 
xn an unusual degree the religious and intellectual powers ; 
they all feel the need of this term ‘ predestination.’ It is note- 
worthy in this connexion that, in those forms of pure philosophy 
in which the spiritual aspect of existence has justice done to 
it, idealism becomes predestinationism— as, e.p., in the German 
succession from Kant, through Sohelhng and Krause, to 
Iiotze ; and that those forms of theology in which philosophy 
finds a constituent place exhibit the same tendency— as, e.g.. 
in the theosophy of F. X, von Baader i or the ethics of B. Kothe.s 

2. Parts, — ^The predestination idea comprises 
two parts : {a) prescience, and {b) prevenience, 

(a) Prescience. — ‘Foreknowledge^ {rrpdypcao'is) is 
a necessity of God’s omniscience. It is involved 
in His knowledge of Himself and of His own will, 
and the immutability of His knowledge ; for He 
sees all things future in the mirror of His will, 
and has never at any time been ignorant of what 
He was to do and what would be the consequences. 
Foreknowledge of the actions of free agents has 
sometimes been excluded from the idea of God’s 
omniscience on the ground of its alleged incon- 
sistency with human freedom, ^ and indeed the 
difficulty of explaining how actions are free yet 
ordained has never been solved. But that God 
has perfect foreknowledge of all events and that 
man has free agency, implied in moial responsi- 
^Spekulative Dogmatik, pt. i, Stuttgart, 1828, pts. ii.-v., 
Munster, 183()-38. 

2 Theotogische Mhik, 6 volg., Wittenberg, 1867-71. For this 
and the above English readers may consult 0. Pfleiderer, The 
PMlosop'hv of Religion, London, 1886-88, vols, i.-iv. 

M.g., by the Socinians, Bothe, Martensen, etc. 


Mlity, are truths supported by sufficient and 
appropriate evidence, although we may not he 
able to compose their harmony until our know”- 
ledge is such as God has. His foresight need not 
lessen man’s freedom, if freedom he understood 
not as simple self-will, but as the growing faculty 
of co-operating with the divine pmpose. That 
purpose is working out a higher thing than can 
be wrought between precise forecast and exact 
fulfilment ; it is rather the evolution of men’s free 
intellectual and emotional life, adapting them to 
their environment and improving their conditions. 
We can conceive of God influencing His whole 
creation in this way, persuading every grade of 
living things to assimilate more and more of His 
life-force, and go forward in the full tide of 
progress, while they are still free to close then 
pores, so to say, to His wisdom and life that 
encircle them as an atmosphere. 

Such a purpose etches itself out against a back- 
ground of much that seems purposeless, where 
much happens that is not His will but the will of 
an autonomous creature not yet won by His per- 
suasive agency. As the divine knowledge is 
intuitive, not inferential, free, not necessitated, 
we are hound to assign to it the prescience of 
all things and all relations of things, of all actions 
and all conditions of actions,^ 

{b) Prevenience. — ^Again, the premotion® of God 
is a necessity of His omnipotence. Predestination 
is no mere idea in God — not simply His resolve to 
enter on modes of self-revealing activity; it is 
also action ci'eative of creafcureiy destinies and 
productive of His eternal purpose ; it is the actual 
acting upon His resolve, action whereby He is the 
immanent spirit in all nature, history, life. We 
note, further, that God’s prescience and preveni- 
ence exclude the deistic and naturalistic lormula- 
tions of His relation to the world, since both deny 
His active presence in it, as certainly as they 
exclude the pantheistic formulation which regards 
the world as illusion, emanation, or self-evolution 
of God. Thus it will be seen that in the predesti- 
nation idea lies the thought that all the works of 
God form one whole and move to one goal, that all 
find fcheir ground in His attributes, their cause in 
His will, that all are the issue of one presupposition 
in the divine nature. How do we affirm this? 
Religious experience postulates it as the basis of 
its certainty (predestination in redemption) ; 
philosophical reflexion postulates it as the integral 
ground of its view of the world and man’s history 
(predestination in creation and providence). The 
word ‘ predestination ’ sums up both postulates 
and witnesses to secret affinities between the 
natural and revealed wills of God, wherein the 
realities both of reason and of faith find their 
ultimate reconciliation. 

II. Source and issues.^!. Source.— Here 
two points require to be noted. Predestination 
has its origin in the divine nature alone, and there 
alone in the divine attributes. God’s act of 
resolving to enter upon the various modes of His 
self-ievealing activity is a free yet responsible act 

1 This excludes the celebrated distinction of scientia media, 
the proper discussion of which falls in connexion with the 
divine omniscience. It was invented by the Jesuits, defended 
and propag-ated hy the Molimsta, assailed by the Spanish 
Dominicans, and at a conference in Rome convened by Pope 
Clement vni. was condemned. The agitation continued. The 
Arminiaus of Holland spread the view among the Beformers. 
In England it spread widely in the 16th century (see J. Strang, 
Re Vohmtate et ActionUms De% drea peocatum, Amsterdam, 
1657). The hypothesis of scientia media is untenable. There 
can be no such intermediate knowledge, all knowledge being 
either necessary or free. Again, as inferential knowledge it 
cannot worthily be ascribed to God, whose knowledge is intui- 
tive. He knows all the relations of things, but does not reason 
out those relations in the act of knowing. 

2 The favourite term in Scholasticism for ‘prevenience.’ St. 
Thomas Aquinas discusses it with fullness. Of. also the con- 
troversy of Malebranohe with Boursier. 
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to which He is determined by nothing outside of 
Himself, or alien to His nature, and by nothing in 
the way of an internal necessity of His being, or 
of any defect in His being, except the insistence 
of His own gracious character and good pleasure. 
There is no life outside the divine life. The life of 
God is inclusive of all life. It is a life with 
Himself alone and within Himself alone. In the 
vastest area of being there are no reaches beyond 
His boundless being or beyond the causation and 
control of His will. The whole actual and possible 
universe is at the last a monistic system, centring 
in a single truth to which everything in it may be 
referred. That truth is the one and absolute 
Being, who comprehends all being, the substance 
of all existence, God. God thus is not one side 
by side with others, whether like Him or unlike, 
co«equal or prepotent, relationship with whom He 
is bound to recognize and consider in His own 
action. He is God ; and ' beside Him there is 
none other.’ To be Himself is the sublimest glory 
conceivable. To go forth continually in self- 
manifestation is His constant good pleasure or 
wOl. Such a Being, overflowing with the sense of 
His beauty and infinite blessedness, must com- 
municate Himself in love in every form and 
degree possible through which the features of His 
life may shine. His self-exhibition and self-com- 
munication are the only and original necessities of 
His action, and these reside in His own nature. 

From that fact it follows that those original 
necessities operate in accord with the divine 
attributes and with nothing else — power, justice, 
wisdom, holiness, love. God is not all-powerful in 
the sense that He can do anything. He does what 
He likes, hnt He likes only what is according to 
His character, that which is true, just, holy. 
There can be no caprice in His action, for His will 
leains from His wisdom and works out what is 
just. Hisjpower is at the service of an idea which 
gives to His endeavour stability and worth. 
There can be no question here of His predetermin- 
ing any thing or person to what is contrary to His 
character. The attributes of God, since they alone 
regulate His action, are the basal principles of 
existence and the supreme categories of thought, 
which takes origin in their exercise. All finite 
existences through which He designs to manifest 
and to bestow His life, founded in the qualities of 
His nature, find their real principles, their ratio 
essendij there, and represent each one or more of 
those divine qualities. All life is rooted in the 
divine Being, is in Him an organic whole, and in- 
cludes the life of nature, of history, of humanity, 
in which He displays His power, wisdom, right- 
eousness, truth, goodness, and love, and no 
attributes opposed to these. All these lives are 
independent unities within their own spheres, yet 
related to one another in the all-embracing whole, 
which is neither' identical with God nor separate 
from Him, but in which He is so present (ana it in 
Him) that He is not merely the cause of it and all 
its parts, but is its and their immanent and active 
ground, so that they truly appear as His finite 
expression and image through a series of ascending 
stages in an organic process which tends to His 
honour and glory. 

3. Issues.— Such is the divine design. The 
method of accomplishing it science and philosophy 
unfold. To their investigation nature, history, 
and man are all separate if related economies, sus- 
ceptible of distinctive analysis— a task to which 
the modern spiiit has addressed itself wifeh eager- 
ness. Here we are concerned only with an induc- 
tive generalization of broad results. These would 
appear to he three ; (1) God works towards an end 
through means ; (2) He employs means in a graded 
succession in time; (B) the character of the end 


displays the principle of the whole and motives 
the eftbrt of progress towards it. If these results 
be kept in view, we shall be led in the path of a 
true theism and a light predestination. The 
universal dualism deeply seated in the entire 
constitution of things cannot be denied ; it raises 
the problems. There are speculative systems that 
easily set it aside, in the way of logic joining 
opposites that are held to be originally one ; but 
by such logical redemption no strength is given to 
human thought or moral aims. Theistic monism 
cannot thus proceed ; it must show the dualism 
overcome in the way of historical fact and moral 
process, such that God is seen to be all in all, 
realizing Himself in His attributes in finite foi'ms 
through the free play and independent life of their 
internal forces.^ The steps of the proof are clear. 
The physical creation, operating freely within 
limits imposed only by its own material, is an 
orderly system working out its special end in man. 
Man is the living synthesis of nature, which in all 
its parts prefigures him, and in its functions aspires 
to what is only satisfied in him. History is char- 
acterized by the same independent interplay of all 
her forces and moves on under laws wdiich reduce 
the acts of the countless conscious subjects who 
make events to a world of order, the progress of 
which is the evolution of the spiritual man. Man 
himself, granted that he is by nature a divided and 
complex being, is nevertheless in the healthy 
personality one. Aim, will, resolve, make him a 
complete unit ; as mind or will he is a whole ; and 
the more he advances in intelligence and ethical 
power, the better he is fulfilling the ideal of his 
own life, and responding to the preparatory move- 
ments beneath the human sphere which have 
gradually disclosed it. Humanity is thus the final 
cause of the world, history, human nature, Now, 
as it belongs to the nature of God to actualize 
Himself in humanity, the human spirit, as it de- 
scends into the depths of its own being, recognizes 
itself to be divine in principle. The perfect con- 
sciousness of this we see in Ciiiisfc, and owe to Him. 
He made known to man his inborn divinity. His 
incarnation exhibits the nnity of the divine and 
human. That consciousness comes first in a single 
individual, in isolated form, a present divine fact, 
serving to stimulate the human spirit to new life. 
The last consideration is of the hi^iest importance. 
It contradicts all ideas which resolve the revelation 
of God in Christ into a general fact belonging to 
the phenomenology of spirit, and implies the 
personal God communicating Himself in dynamic 
force in positive historical form. Man has not 
grown into the consciousness of his own divinity ; 
It has been revealed to him. Bevelation is not 
simply an extension of the knowledge of God ; it 
brings in an actual economy of grace as actively 
employed in the redeeming of men. Only by a 
sum of saving acts, unfolding His mind and will, 
can the living God become fully unveiled. In fchis 
sense Christianity alone is the revelation of God’s 
redemptive love, since the whole person of Christ 
— His words, works, death, resurrection, exaltation 
— serves to bring into actual view the will of God 
as concerned in the salvation of men. Not through 
Christ merely, but in Him, in the undivided whole 
of His personality and history, as * Head over all 
things to the Church,^ God was reconciling the 
world to Himself. The Christological element 
leads us to regard the Avill of God fox our salvation 
not as abstract, but as personal and positive in 
His Son. That, however, could not have happened 
hajihazard in the divine mind ; as it was essential 

1 The first thinher clearly to expound this position was tho 
Italian G B Vico; cf. his *La scienssa nuova,’ in Operey ed. 
G Ferrari, Milan, 1835-B7 ; R. Flint, Vico, in Blaokwood’b 
‘ Philosophical Classics,' Edinburgh, 1884. 
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to the setting forth of His glory, it was ‘ before 
the foundation of the world, by His determinate 
counsel j and it determined the foundation of the 
world and the subsequent fortunes of all therein 
Predestination is by the will of God, in an organic 
process,^ in Christ who is its primal and final 
principle. 

in . Significance,--!, For the idea of God.— 
The predestination idea safeguards three factors 
in the relation of God to the world : {a) His free 
agency and responsibility in His activities, (5) His 
co-operation with His cieatures in their true life, 
and (c) His efficiency in the fulfilment of His 
purpose. 

{a) Arhitrarin&ss has been associated with God’s 
predestination. Yet predestination forbids arbi- 
trary caprice on His pait. The great advocates of 
its truth know nothing of arbitrary acts of God. 
The acts of God, they argue, are consistent with 
the character of God ; the nature of God is prior 
to His laws, and His natuie and character are of 
the absolute and perfect good. Inmmtdbility has 
been associated with predestination, as a cover for 
any injustice that may emerge in its issues. Now, 
while on any theory of the universe the last reasons 
of the constitution and course of things must 
always be sought for in the council of an eternal 
wisdom which it is beyond our capacity to fathom, 
and therefore inscrutable, in the inscrutability 
there can be no injustice or partiality ; for those 
reasons are the outcome of an eternal wisdom, 
righteousness, love. God’s action here can never 
be that of a selfish man. He acts aecoidiiig to His 
glory, which cannot be dissociated from His natuie 
as absolute good. In that character His moral 
perfection implies an absence of arbitrary or un- 
just act. Indeterminism has been associated with 
predestination. But God cannot act as an inde- 
terminate power. He is intrinsically and neces- 
sarily good — ^not by necessity, but freely, because 
He wills the freedom which lends His action its 
ethical character. The necessity which keeps 
Him from evil is moral — conformity to love, good- 
ness, holiness. 

In contradistinction from these, the divine pre- 
destination is an act of soisereignty^ in the exercise 
of which God shows^ only mercy and goodness. 
Sovereignty is not simple supremacy; it is the 
sphere of divine freedom whence issues only bless- 
ing,® for there divine procedure is not limited by 
considerations of man’s excellences or sins. 

(6) God’s blessing us is His co-operation with us 
to cultivate in us His life. As in Him, so in man, 
true life is attained by a combination of necessity 
and freedom. Man everywhere, as lie ascends in 
intelligence, is inwardly conscious that He is able 
to do right. He is also convinced that God is on 
the side of the right. The tendency to excellency 
of life indicates God’s will. It grows in man by 
his response which he makes in his freedom as he 
directs himself more perfectly towards God. Yet 
it is not simply by his desire and aspiration and 
the efforts born of these that he ascends, but also 
by their satisfaction in the answering care and 
recreative energy of creative love. These experi- 
ences point to the transcendent truth that creation 
was with God from all time, came from God, is in 
part turning of its own will towards God, is in part 
ever turning more and more consciously towards 
Him, and becomes at last completely, self-consci- 
ously, at one with God in will— the doctrine of the 
Logos, the hope of the eschatologist, the dream of 
the mystic. 

(c) is it but a hope and a dream ? Can God’s 

1 The firsfc pliilosopher clearly to recognize the organic process i 
of the divine purpose was St Augustine. | 

3 Calvin terina the opposed doctrine ‘frigid and jejune* j 
ihisl. 1 16. 1 ). * j j I 


purpose fail ? Our conception of omnipotence must 
be modelled on what we know of linite power, 
though not limited by it. In our experience the 
secret of power lies in the ability to conceive the 
end in view and to regulate action towards that 
end. Those are not absent from God. For the 
creation of the finite He is responsible. He lias 
chosen to create it not a passive thing, but a life 
with a way of its own. Why should we not believe 
that it is only the possibility, not the actuality, of 
evil that is necessaiy ? If the end which God has 
in view is a form of life produced by the ability to 
co-operate with or to resist Him, it must be part 
of His omnipotence to be able to give the ability 
to resist Him. The resistance would be evil. In 
so far the Cieator is responsible for the possibility 
of evil and its attendant risks. On the other hand, 
the divine prescience cannot be conceived as dim 
or vague, or the divine blessedness as uncertainly 
fluctuating with the uncertainties of men’s choices, 
as Calvin asks, ' How can the contingent affect the 
First Cause on which it entirely deiiends ? ’ The 
possibility of future failure on His pait must, 
therefore, be limited. God must be credited with 
provision against the results of all possible disaster. 
Is not fatherhood the bevst symbol of omnipotence ? 
His creation must not fiinish in itself, but must go 
on to recreation — a consummation visible in Christ 
and Clu’istian humanity, in whom Hhe whole 
world is reconciled to God.’ 

God, then, has willed all men to be saved. He 
has predestmated all men and things in His 
Son. Creation is prelude to incarnation, and was 
never designed to furnish occasion for irreformable 
sinners. In the foreordination as in the judgment 
God might say, ‘ I never knew you sinners. He 
has contemplated all in Christ ; He has foreknown 
all in Christ ; He has loved all in Christ ; He has 
elected all in Christ ; and by the one same act. 
He has taken every possible means to fulfil that 
act with success. Through creation, history, 
redemption. He has gi'adually exhibited and com- 
municated His life to men, to raise men to its 
likeness step by step. Respecting his liberty God 
forces no man, yet prescientiy and prevenientiy 
seeks to persuade men. He reserves also the right 
to intervene by His omniscience and omnipotence 
in order to avert thoroughgoing disaster. Both 
courses He takes in the exercise of His sovereignty, 
which is the field of His freedom. That ‘ prefer- 
ential action ’ ^ of His can fail only if the infinite 
resourcefulness of His nature fails — a result incon- 
ceivable.® 

2 . For the idea of man. — ^The predestination 
idea yields two precious assurances for man’s con- 
viction along with a grave warning : (a) the 
certainty of his practical freedom of will, (6) the 
ability to attain his destiny, (c) the fact of failure 
as both possible and permissible. 

(a) Necessity has been associated with predestina- 
tion. The problem that it raises is perennial. 
Its reproach no system can roll away from itself. 
As the divine Being is a harmony of necessity and 
freedom, so they run through all His handiwork 
inclusive of man’s life. In themselves they are 
not antitheses, and they are but crudely conceived 
when opposed, A theistic predestination excludes 
their opposition and leaves the vindication of 
necessitarianism to ‘ the wisdom of this world ’ as 
in materialism and idealism— in men of science 
like Huxley, Spencer, etc., in men of speculative 
idealism like Hegel and others more pronouncedly 
pantheist, who assert that they see in all things 
the working out of an eternal necessity. Philo- 

1 Martineau’s phrase, 

2 The foregoing excludes three positions : (a) the notion that 
God predestinates fixed numbers, (b) the noraon that God pre- 
destinates to evil, and ( 0 ) the notion that God predestinates, 
‘by permisaion,* eternal consequences of evil. 
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sophers of the type of Schelling, Lotze, and 
otlieis are truer guides. History, they urge, is 
characterized by a union of freedom and necessity, 
the product of a freedom somehow pervaded by 
necessity, composed of the acts of countless con^ 
scions subjects which yet form a world of order. ^ 
How can this be?, they ask. Only through the 
operation of a principle superior to both in which 
they are one— God. History is the evolution of 
that principle. It reveals itself through the free 
play of individual wills, and could not he were 
those wills not free so that they are fellow- 
•workers with it. Free will is incapable of rigid 
objective presentation ; it is best exhibited by a 
rocess coi responding to the development of fiee- 
om itself. What is freedom ? It is only in terms 
of experience that it can have any meaning at all. 
So with necessity. They; are two constantly alter- 
nating poles of our experience. The only solution 
is a repeated appeal to the subject. The freeclom 
which we at once oppose to and collate with 
necessity; is subordinate to the higher freedom 
of consciousness on which the distinction rests. 
Thus modern psychology. ^ In the metaphysical 
reference the dimculties arising from finite free- 
dom may he met by the contention that, while the 
total possibilities, however far back we go, are 
fixed, yet within these, however far forward we 
go, contingencies arise,® and the best is reached 
only by living through the less good. 

^ (S) Fatalism has been associated with predes- 
tination. Calvinism is alleged to be specially 
chargeable with the error in Christian times. Un- 
questionably paganism furnishes abundant traces. 
The popular misunderstanding of foreordination is 
fate. Predestination, however, is not fate. Fate 
is a conception for which there is no foothold in 
the Christian system. Belief in one’s fate or star 
or fortune is apt to characterize both great men 
and small, and to prompt both to trust in their 
strongest qualities, which may not be their best. 
In so far as a man is possessed by a blind feeling 
of being an instrument of destiny used by an irre- 
sistible force he knows not to what end, his belief 
is a weakness. It bears no likeness to the Christ- 
ian idea, which has two features : it makes a man 
rationally conscious that he has a mission to 
accomplish, and it impels him when he learns the 
divine will to be humbly submissive to its dictates. 
‘I will do God’s will and what I choose,’ said 
General Gordon. The Calvinistic ‘ fate ’ is incen- 
tive to heroic elibrt, a challenge to play the man. 
God’s predestinations are moral inspirations.® 
What God oidains man realizes. Yet withal there 
is more. Calvinism in its severer aspect embodies 
something additional. It is often neglected in 
Christian thought ; it was seldom absent from the 

1 F. W. J. von Schelling, * Philosophjsche Untersuchungen 
uher die mensohliche Freiheic,* in PhilosopTmche Schrijtent 
Landshut, 1809; B. H. Lotze, MicrocosmoSt Eng fcr., 2 vols., 
Edinburgh, 1885. 

2 This is Martineau’s solution, accepting it from Dugald 
Stewart j of. A St^idy of Religion^ hk iii., • Determinism and 
Freewill.’ It is the position gradually but cogently won 
through the succession from Kant to Lotze. Science, as distinct 
from metaphysics, has also in recent years begun to vindicate 
* freedom ’as rational; with the activistic and vitalistic philo- 
sophies of Eucken and Bergson it has entered on a new era. 
In a recently published letter of more than ordinary interest 
Bergson wntes ; ‘From all this [the contentions of his three 
works, Essay m the immediate Facts of Comdoumess, Matter 
and Memory i and Creative Evolution] there clearly emerges the 
idea of God, Creator and Free ; the generator at once of 
matter and of life, whose creative efforts as regards life are 
continued through the evolution of species and the constitution 
of human personalities.’ 

s Of. J. Orr, The Progress of Dogmas London, 1901, lect. i. 
Calvin and Knox in their treatises strenuously deny that pre- 
destination is fate. Sir W. Scott credits Montrose with the 
ditty : 

* He either fears his fate too much, 

Or his deserts are small. 

That dares not put it to the touch. 

To gain or lose it all.’ 


pre-Christian conscience. In India and Greece, 
among the old Teutons, in many Christian sects 
and not a few of the noblest Christian mintis it 
found impressive expression, viz. man’s profound 
sense of the radical obscurity and deep untlei lying 
tragedy of human existence— the Weltschmerz of 
niodern pessimism. It centres in that suffering 
in which the subject is victim. It is tlietiagic 
mystery of the world, something piteeus and 
fearful; not emergent merely from external 
forces nor from human acts, not the moial order 
nor yet a mere fate cruel and indiflerent; but 
something inscmtable and inevitable outside all 
these which bears on man’s life and assails it. It 
is a demonic force, ready to spring, when circum- 
stances^ or character or both give occasion, upon 
its victinm to wreak upon them a diie doom, in 
the drawing down of which motives are notliing, 
circumstances nothing; the motives may have 
been ailame ivith goodness, the circumstances 
such that any other course was impossible, yet 
with sharp and swift consequence the stroke 
descends out of the place Ayhere dwell the Nornir 
(Teutonic), the Hathor (Egyptian), the Erinyes 
(Greek), the "divine jealousy’ (Hebrew), and all 
such as " work woe to mortal man. ’ It is this aim ost 
universal dark instinct more than the Pauline 
election that is responsible for the horror of much 
Christian eschatology and Calvinistic gloom ; it 
inheres in the natural man. Early Greek dramas, 
Shakespeare’s tragedies, Maeterlinck’s essays, cover 
a stretch of many centuries and represent widely 
divergent civilizations, yet in this they are one. 
It is an insistent sense in all thought which has 
these two grievous wants : the lack of personality 
in the Deity and the lack of reality in the woild. 
It is the great merit of Christian thought to 
remedy both defects and to lift in some measure 
the aw’ful burden from human hearts. It does so 
by teaching the unity of the physical and moral 
spheres, the organic character of all existence in 
God. It agrees that these spheres do not exhaust 
the content of reality nor enable us to grasp the 
depths of being, and so cannot be erected into the 
working powers of the world or made the complete 
expression of the divine will. But what is beyond 
them is not dark, cruel, vengeful, jealous of men, 
eager to slay, but an order far deeper and richer 
than that which we know in time and space, 
where God’s will alone abides unchanged and un- 
changeable, working itself out not only in spite of 
but even by means of all opposed to it ; and it is 
a will of good to man, 

(c) Opposition there is. It is vital ; so real and 
serious as, not indeed finally to thwart, yet 
grievously to hinder, the fulfilment of the divine 
purpose, and at the same time completely dis- 
integrate its own spirit-power. God cannot fail ; 
individual men may. The forces adverse to Him 
are autonomous, and the autonomy is real ; hence 
all may not "work to will and to do of His 
good pleasure.’ His workmanship is not merely 
mechanical, infallibly realizing His conceptions. 
He has His conception and also its completion before 
Him, as every purpose must ; but the first has to 
reach the second not forcibly but freely through 
the material in which it seeks to be expressed. 
That material maj; never move against Him in the 
mass, but it may in the individual ; for the indi- 
vidual is not wholly; moved by the mass and may 
use the energy that is his own at variance with the 
force of the whole. When this is so, what. then? 
Are there refuges, reservoirs of latent self, for the 
rebels? The eneigy of life-force which they mis- 
use, is it transformable? Perhaps; by lapsing 
into the universal life, there to be re-formed.^ 
At any rate, it may utterly fail in its present form, 

1 Of- the Biblical figrure of God aa ‘ the potter,’ 
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Individual tragedy is too frequent here to render 
it improbable or impossible hereafter/ unless, 
Avithin the reaches of the dmne resourcefulness and 
the possibilities of the organic life of the race, 
there be means of conversion and reneAval at Avhich 
Ave cannot even guess. Men must ‘give all 
diligence to make their calling and election sure.^ 
IV. History, — i. Ethnic. — Predestmarian con- 
ceptions arise at a certain stage of religious re- 
flexion of necessity ; and kindred conceptions are 
to he found in all religions which have been influ- 
enced in their development by speculative thought. 
Even polytheism adumbrates them in divine 
personifications of Destiny, 

{a) Greek , — The best instance of this Ave find in 
the Greek poets and tragedians, Avith Avhom the 
belief passed through a variety of forms ; 
drT}^ fj(.Qcpai v4fLe<n^, Rptv^es. These are less intellec- 
tual solutions of the problem than deifications of 
experience ; and they are remarkably comprehen- 
sive. At first, as in Herodotus, Pindar, and 
Theognis, envy and caprice characterize the Olym- 
pic gods in their dealings Avitli men. Men are the 
restless rivals of the gods, and must be taught 
their proper place. Occasionally a righteous pur- 
pose governs the divine dealings ; occasionally also 
defects of character in men bring on tlieir mis- 
fortunes. But such features do not manifest 
themselves in force till we come to the great 
themes of ^schylus and Sophocles, whose tone is 
vastly superior. The caprice of the gods is by 
them modified m an ethical direction. Personal 
calamity is a judicial act pronounced by a moral 

f overnor on men^s follies and crimes. ‘Divine 
ustice displaces the divine J ealousy. ^ ^ The mental 
and moral clouding gives Avay to the notion of 
events baffling human foresight and so leading 
to unconscious crimes. Even the dark power 
of Moira is part of the moral order, designed to 
incite man to resistance, in making Avhich he may 
fall, hut in his fall he is greater than if he had 
never met the challenge. Within increasingly 
broad limits, too, man’s freedom is recognized. In 
Sophocles there is the mature idea that sufiering 
is not always final, but is foreseen in the counsels 
of the gods as part of the permitted evil Avhicli is a 
condition of a just and harmoniously ordered 
universe. It is not inconsistent Avith this that 
epic poetry gives more prominence to circum- 
stances and external forces in the determining of 
character ; for such is the nature of epic as distinct 
from drama. Thus there is little justification for 
the common theory® that in the Greek drama 
everything is foreknoAvn and develops inevitably 
from the beginning. Tragic fate needs a tragic 
trait in the victim. Cf. art. Fate (Greek and 
Koman). 

(6) Roman, — Nothing like the same subtle 
sensitiveness is found in the lioman early theology. 
The citizens of Latium and the surrounding parts 
were a more secular and political race ; and destiny 
with them amounts to little more than a belief in 
their own genius and the enterprise that renders it 
effective. The deity Eortuna embodies this faith. 
Destiny is seldom regarded as personal doom ; it 
is rather racial mission. Nor does it often occur 
to the Roman thinker to inquire into the origin of 

1 Granted thia, it follows that the total effect of indmdual 
tragic failure hereafter on the whole world-plan may be dealt 
with as in the case of hidividiial failure in this life’s progress. 
The Creator’s method, righting what goes amiss, here may 
indicate His method in the hereafter. What is that method? 
Biiefiy nature's desire Is to rid itself of defects ; if defects per- 
sist, the cause is not in them, but in the progressive organism 
of life in which they are survivals. But the primal and ffnal 
plan of God can have no inheicnt defects. 

2 S. H, Butcher, Some Aspects of the Qreeh Genim\ London, 
190^r p. 109. 

s Schiller’s so-called reproductions of Greek dramas illustrate 
this popular but erroneous idea. 


the special genius of his people. The metaphysi- 
cal and ethical implications of the belief Avere not 
canvassed. Cf. art. Fate (Greek and Roman). 

(c) Teutonic, — Remarkable is the contrast in the 
Teutonic idea of destiny. It forms a prime ele- 
ment in an elaborate mythology whose foci are 
Odin and Uidr, divinity and fate. It is difficult 
to delimit the respective jurisdictions of these 
two ; but the lion’s share of poAver fails to Urdr 
(Vyrd). She is the goddess of fate, and also of 
death — a significant conjunction. She is the dis- 
penser of life and death, with her maids the Norns 
(arbiters of life) and the Valkyries (arbiters of 
death), who dAvell with her under the world-tree 
(Ygdrasil), Avhich stands forever green, Avatered by 
her gold-cased fountain. The might of Odin 
standing behind is no relief ; he Avields a lawless 
poAAnr, with a loveless aviIL He stands for blind, 
arbitrary, elemental Aviil — will cut off from wisdom, 
a brute, blundering, pitiless, eccentric will (with 
the single bright feature that it chooses the 
warriors for Valhalla), which surrounds human 
passion and affection Avith a tragic cloud against 
Avhich the heroic figure is shown oft. A deep 
pessimism pervades the Eddas. It is as if the 
cruel and dismal climate of the North, the huge 
terror of storm and sea, the high courage of reck- 
less hearts crushed by the irresponse of apathetic 
deity, Avere all gathered up in a vast and bitter 
gloom — that general spirit which for modern 
understanding has been so powerfully portrayed 
m the romantic operas of Richard Wagner.^ Cf, 
art. Doom, Doom-Myths (Teutonic). 

{d) Indian. — On a higher plane, turning to 
ancient India, we find a definite tlieistic develop- 
ment in the later stages of the UpanUads^ in the 
Kdthaka and the SmtaSvatara, where thei’e occurs 
the clear idea that ‘only by the man whom he 
chooses is God comprehended— to him the dtman 
reveals his essence.^ In the Buddhistic teaching 
prominence is accorded to the laAV of karma {q.v ), 
according to which the soul in its successive trans- 
migrations has each stage irrevocably determined 
by its conduct in the previous stage — a suggestion 
of ethical necessitation Avhich even in its fullest 
expression remains vague. Apart from express 
teaching, Hindu life and ideas are predominantly 
fatalistic, unfree, unenergetic. The drama is full 
of deuA ex machina ; the actors seldom rely on 
their own Avill. The religion, largely a ritual, 
shows the divine wrath ready to burst out on the 
I most trivial occasions and for the most trifling 
I offences.® Cf. art. Fate (Hindu). 

[ (e) Chinese, — In ancient China there is the great 

law of Tao, circumscribing the course of human 
life in a cosmos of omnipresent order. It over- 
rules the entire animation of the universe in both 
its aspects of light and darkness, life and death, 
good and evil. It never deviates or diverges. It 
metes out justly and equitably to all men, by 
means of the spirits or gods rewarding tlie good, 
by means of the spectres punishing the bad, Avith 
perfect impartiality. Blessing comes to those who 
conform to its laAVs, hurt to those who violate 
them. The fear of the spectres is very greats 
there is an all-pervading demonism, counteractives 
to which make up a large proportion of Chinese 
religious practice.® The evil spectres may interfere 
at any moment with human business and fate, 
favourably or unfavourably. These spectres are 
the instruments of retributive justice. Tao is 

1 Of. on this paragraph V. Rydberg, Teutonic Mythology ^ 
Eng. tr., London, 1889, §§ 61-64. 

2 P. Deusaen, The Philosophy of the Vpanishads, Eng, tr., 
Edinburgh, 1900, pp, 172-179. Consult on the subject gener- 
ally N. MoNicol, The Religious Quest of India; Indian Thewn, 
Oxford, 1916 ; Mrs. Sinclair Stevenson, The Heart of Jainism. 
do, 1916. 

8 J. 3, M. de Groofe, The Religion of the Chinese. 4 vols., 
Leyden, 1892, bk, i. p. 936 f., bk. li. ch. ii. 
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both, the creation and the creator, the motive force 
of the universe and the free determiner of its 
agency, spontaneously working from all eternity. 
His favour, won by obedience to his motions, may 
be secured by faithful observance of them in the 
actual movement of the world and life. Having 
no superior or co-equal, he secures it that human 
destiny is neither dark nor cruel ; it is clear and 
orderly as himself. Cf. art. Pate (Chinese). 

ancient Egypt the moral con- 
ditions of character and destiny are similarly con- 
spicuous. Egyptologists are divided as to the char- 
acteristics of primi tive Egyptian religion, whether 
they are those of a polytheism or those of a mono- 
theism. But even that school which asserts its 
polytheistic character agrees that underneath the 
mnltiplicity of deities there is always the feeling 
of their unity ; and, whenever that unity is at all 
recognized, it carries with it the further concept of 
the spirituality of the divinity in things ^ — a spirit- 
nality that is righteousness. The goddess Hathor, 
the patroness of joy and happiness, is also the 
cosmic principle, the personilication of the great 
universal power of nature perpetually creating and 
maintaining all things, great and small ; she is 
further in the judgment a foremost figure on the 
bench. In * The Precepts of IChensu-hetep ’ (F. J. 
Chahas, in V Egyptologies Paris, 1876-78, ch. vi.) 
the explicit references to sehher neter show a clear 
and definite idea of divine providence,® by whose 
goodness men subsist. To the supreme being who 
is thus legarded is attributed at the same time 
the creation of the world and ail things ; and, as 
he is righteous, his plan is righteous. We owe it 
to this religion that it emphasizes the fact that the 
guilty suffer, the penalty being exacted at the 
time of the wrong-doing, not deferred to a later 
day or generation.® Cf. art. Fate (Egyptian). 

2. Jewish and Muhammadan. — The OT and NT 
ideas are given in extmso in the art. Electioit. 
There all m creation, history, redemption, is re- 
ferred hack to the divine sovereignty , The special 
features of that relationship as experienced in 
vital religious activity alone are set forth ; the 
general idea never gets beyond its most general 
expression. The same speculative reserve charac- 
terizes later Jewish thought. Its particular 
interest is not high; except in the case of indi- 
vidual rabbis, nothing further is ventured than 
the statement of a comprehensive dependence of 
all things and all persons on the divine supremacy, 
and an insistence, always in subordination to God’s 
sovereignty, on man's free will. Intellectual prob- 
lems are evaded as beyond human solving. Of the 
Jewish sects in the "time of Christ Josephus is 
responsible for making the Pharisees mateiial pre- 
destinationists, the Essenes absolute predestina- 
tionists, and the Sadducees hostile to all forms of 
predestination, since they traced all events to 
chance. Material predestination limits the divine 
decree to this material life ; an example from JSii>h 
vii. 6 is to the effect that a man does not hurt his 
finger in this world unless it has been decreed. It 
is a peculiarly Judaic idea, and belongs to the 
main stream of Rabbinic conviction. Other cur- 
rents^ represented in Rabbinism are the two 
familiar to Christian controversy — the one empha- 
sizing man's freedom, the other divine overrule. 
According to the one, the decision rests with man, 
whose conduct determines his destiny ; the spirit's 
prime endowment is freedom. According to the 
other, God directs and foreknows all. 
sentative utterance is that of R. Akiba {AhMths 

1 Ct 0. P. Tiele, BisL of the Egyptian fteligion, Eng. tr., 
London, 1882, pp. 216-230. 

2 Of. B. A. W. Budge, Cfods of the Egyptians; or Studies in 
Egyptian Mythology, 2 vola., London, 1904^, 1 125. 

8 Of. on this E. Naville, La Religion des anoiens Egyptiens, 
Pans, 1006, pp. 160-176. 


iii. 15 ) : ' All is foreseen yet freedom is granted ’ — 
a position whose last eminent apologist was the 
renowned Maimonides,^ 

^ Muhammadanism teaches an absolute predes- 
tination, to both good and evil, happiness and 
misery. God is conceived of as absolute will, 
operating by rigid law, moulding the material hy 
whose instrumentality it works, after the manner 
of Oriental despotism. Muhammadan philosophers 
expound it in a more extreme way than it is set 
forth in the Qur’an until the doctrine has become 
practically pernicious. The reaction set in hy the 
Mff tazilites, who assailed the orthodox view with 
keenness, made room for free will, but was eventu- 
ally overcome hy orthodoxy.® Cf. art. Fate 
(M uslim). 

3. Christian. — Predestination holds a large place 
in the history of the Christian Church. It has 
fanned burning controversies, and generated 
popular fear; it has fostered stern ideals, and 
moulded strong natures. In its largest sense the 
finest intellects of the Church have been attracted 
to it, and those periods that have been most fruit- 
ful in reconciling the development of Christian 
ideas with the growth of culture have been indebted 
to it above ail for inspiration. The epochs of 
its progress are marked by these periods. 

(a) Fwst stage. — The first stage is signalized by 
the conflict of the Greek Fathers with Gnosticism, 
the conquest of the Greek mind by Christian 
theology. The problems of Gnosticism are in the 
main two ; (1) the nature of the Absolute, and the 
method whereby He can be the creator of matter, 
and (2) the origin of evil. The Gnostic solution is 
found in an endless succession of seons or emana- 
tions of the Absolute which serve to span the gulf 
between Him and creation. Gnosticism, in estab- 
lishing its theory, had to deny fiee vull. It is 
a solution metaphysical and necessitarian. The 
Greek Apologists and Fathers, addiessing them- 
selves to the problem, reached a solution ethical 
and personal. They know nothing of uncondi- 
tional ;predestination ; they teach free will. Be- 
lieving in the sovereign efficacy of reason and con- 
science, they interpret the Absolute in terms of 
them. Their contribution combines four points, 
viz. (a) the Absolute requires mediation ; [p) the 
mediator is the Logos ; (7) through the Logos the 
Absolute is creator ; (5) freedom is the mark of 
man. 

All schools at that period held an abstract notion 
of God. The central quest was after an appro- 
priate medium of communion between the Supreme 
Being and the world. The Gnostic atteiupt failed 
before the magnificent doctrine of the Logos {g.v,) — 
the issue of the controversy and its end. The doc- 
trine of the Supreme as Creator through the Logos, 
and the activity of the Logos in nature, history, and 
man, are the piimary ideas of Patristic theology, 
set forth partially in the Apologists, with fullness 
and learning m Clement and Origen, and preached 
by Chrysostom. It is essentially a new Gnosis, 
summing up the divine design of cosmic history. 

{h) Seaond stage. — The second stage opens with 
the Latin Father, St. Augustine (f 430), and the 
fall of imperial Rome. That event gives the motif 
to his profoundest thought that history is the 
history of two antagonistic cities, so that he can 
compare the ordered series of the ceiituries to an 
antistrophic hymn pervaded by an antithetic paral- 
lelism which turns on the call of God and tV 
response of man {de Civ. Dei, xi. 18).^ Into his 
particular opinions on religious predestination we 
need not enter (see Augustine, Election). His 

1 F Weber, System der altsynagogalen palastvmscTm. Theo- 

logie, Leipzig, 1880, 

2 E. Sell, FaWi of London, 1896, D. B. Macdonald, 

Development of Muslim Theology ^ London, 1903. 
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positions are not always snperficially consistent. 
Blit his great merits are clear. He distinguishes 
rescience from predestination, and aids to a 
etter analysis of the latter. He expounds a richer 
idea of will than the inherited views of the Greeks 
and the Pelagians ; and initiates a discussion from 
the main position of which Christian thought has 
never since withdrawn, viz. that the unregenerate 
will is not free ; freedom is growth in the power to 
doright,^ Great as these services were to the 
progress of truth, they are not his chief contribu- 
tion to the predestination idea. ^ That concerns 
itself with the nature of the divine purpose the 
motif of which is referred to above. He unfolds 
his ideas in his main book, de Givitate Vei^ called 
forth by the decay of the Homan State. ^ The 
underlying principle of that masterly exposition is 
the organic character of the divine purpose. It is 
pervaded by his deep sense of the continuous 
evolution of the divine purpose in all things. It 
sums up his conviction of a life’s study. Through- 
out his life he was intent on reducing to a con- 
sistent unity the varied elements of nature, history, 
and revelation, as they presented themselves in 
believing consciousness. So successfully has he 
vindicated that principle that subsequent develop- 
ments have pioceedea upon it, always the more 
clearly to demonstrate its essential truthfulness. 
The controversies that ensued, directed against 
St. Augustine, assail details — in particular the 
doctrine of ‘predestination to evil ^ or the repro- 
bation of tlie impenitent wicked. Babanus 
Maurus (t 840), Hincmar {f 882), and others argued 
the inconsequence of that doctrine by Sciipture 
proof, John Scotus Erigena^ (t e. 877) its inconse- 
quence metaphysically — ^botli legitimate correc- 
tions. The Augustinian doctrine in its general 
drift worked on with increasing^ cogency through- 
out mediaeval Christendom, quickening an extra- 
ordinary ferment of ideas, creative of new impulses 
in every direction, religious and disciplinary, 
political and social. Into the stream of religious 
and general culture there entered currents widely 
dissimilar, deriving from the study of Aristotle 
and of Dionysius the Areopagite, really alien to 
the Latin genius. T he pregnancy of St. Augustine’s 
philosophy succeeded in acclimatizing rich elements 
m both in tlie atmosphere of Western theology. 

((j) Third stage . — Of this the constructive intel- 
lect was that of St. Thomas Aquinas (c. 1227'“74), 
who quells the maelstrom of mediaeval thought* 
In him we see St. Augustine pruned of his many 
verbal and logical inconsistencies and his view of 
the world and history so presented with a logical 
thoroughness and developed on diiterent sides as to 
exhibit a proper system, or smmna. Of specific 
value is Aquinas’s discussion of prevenience or 
premotion, and the grace of natural virtues— 
features of Augustinianism that have obtained a 
secure lodgment in Homanist theology, but not in 
Beformed. The whole efibrt of Aquinas results in 
a fusion of the best culture and most spiritual 
faith of his age. The Augustinian spirit pervading 
it is in his work definitely incorporated ivitli the 
official teaching of the Boman Church. St. 
Thomas inspired the Decrees of Trent (1545-63), 
which, while affirming several Scotist positions, 
define a mild Augustinianism.® The Augustinian 
principles are three : (a) God is absolute master by 

1 Aagustme*8 denial of freedom is really denial of capricious 
choice— the assertion of self-determination along the lines of 
one’s true character. 

SEirigena's contention, *no predestination to evir hecatise 
that would imply a duality in the divine nature, or else the 
existence of some power above Q-od determining' His will, is 
acute (cf. his tractate de Predestmatiom). It undermined for 
the future the recurring idea of Gfod as the author of evil. 

8 Loofs’s statement, ‘ the history of Catholicism is the history 
of the progressive elimination Of Augustinianisni/ we regard as 
a gross exaggeration. 


His grace of all determinations of the willj (jS) 
man remains free under the action of grace ; (7) 
the reconciliation of these two truths rests on the 
manner of the divine government. The Tridentine 
formuIsD reaffirm original sin and man’s need of 
grace as against Peiagianism (seas. vi. can. 2), the 
freedom of man and the ability of doing good and 
evil even before embracing faith (vi. 6. 7) as 
against the Protestants. Trent further, with St. 
Thomas, teaches the universal offer of salvation 
and divine provision of the means of grace. ^ The 
problem of harmonizing grace and freedom is left 
undefined; the brief of Benedict Xiy. (1748) gives 
liberty to all schemes of reconciliation— -the strict 
Augustinian, the Thomist, and the Molinist.^ 

( 2 ) Fourth stage.-^'Th^ fourth stage came with 
the Beformation and the awakened moral con- 
science. The absorbing interest of the 16th cent, 
was religious, not speculative. No commanding 
intellect of the comprehensive order of an Oiigen, 
Augustine, or Aquinas arose to offer the new 
synthesis of faith and culture which the times 
imperatively demanded, and little progress was 
made in the growth of the predestination idea. 
Luther and Erasmus, Zwingli and Calvin, with 
minor divergences, agree in reverting to St. 
Augustine on the main issues and in the supposed 
interests of evangelical piety ; but none of them 
had adequate philosophical equipment to formulate 
anew the problem in consistent and convincing 
form. Hence Western Christendom remained 
divided. Its continuance in disruption was due as 
much to the absence of a first-rank philosopher as 
to the presence of a fiery Beformer ; for freah 
religious feeling is less divisive than stale religious 
dogma, and the speculative reason of the Be- 
formers made but indifferent flights. The proper 
contribution of that age lies elsewhere, in the 
fresh emphasis set on the doctrine of election as 
the believer’s ground of certainty of salvation as 
against the Church and its machinery of grace. 
Polemical motives against Boman ideas of authority 
impelled the Beformers to give election a para- 
mount place in their system, with the result that 
its philosophical counterpart, predestination, as- 
sumes, not only in general theory, where it is 
relevant, but also in theological construction, 
where it is not, the position of basal principle con- 
trolling the entire system. The Institutes of John 
Calvin (t 1564) is representative. It asserts the 
double predestination, to life and death quite 
irrespective of merit. The central idea ^ is that of 
an independent and immutable decree of God, in 
which foreordination and foreknowledge are in- 
separable. Beza, Calvin’s successor at Geneva, is 
the father of ‘ high/ or supralapsarian, Calvinism. 
The common view of the Beformed Confessions, 
confirmed alike by the Synod of Dort {1618-19) and 
the Westminster Assembly (1647), is infralapsarian. 
The infralapsarian [infra lapsum) theory of pre- 
destination, or the decree of pi^edestination viewed 
as subsequent in purpose to the decree permitting 
man to fall, represents man created ana fallen as 
the object of election. The supralapsarian theory 
designates the view which supposes that the ulti- 
mate end which God proposed to Himself was His 
own glory in the salvation of some men and the 
damnation of others, and that as a means to that 
end He decreed to create man and to permit him 
to fall. Strict Calvinism subsequently found 
mitigations in the ‘ Federal Theology/ expounded 
by Uoceeius (1603-69), professor at Leyden, who 
introduced the idea that God’s judicial charging 

1 Of. a valuable account by E. Portali6, in (7^, ?.•». ’Augus- 
tine.^ 

SRitscbl, Sneckenburger, etc., have denied the centrality ; 
Scbweizser proves it fully. M. Scbeibe (Calvins Pradestinations’ 
lehre, Halle, 1BQ7} describes the religious motives underlying 
Calvin’s construction. 
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of the guilt of Adam’s apostasy to his descendants 
was racial, and not personal ; and in the contem- 
porary Sauniur school of Cameron, Amyraut, and 
others in France, who attempted a combination of 
particular election and universal salvation (siibter- 
lapsarianism). Bold opposition was offered by the 
Remonstrants led by Arminius, professor in Leyden 
from 1602 to 1609. A year after his death his 
disciples, as an organized party, presented a Re- 
monstrance to the States of Holland pleading for 
toleration, and, for the sake of defining their 
position, presented soon afterwards five Articles 
expressing their views. This is the origin of the 
famous 'Five Points ’ in the controversy beWeen 
Calvinism and Aiminianism. Of Calvinism the 
'Five Points’ are unconditional predestination, 
articular election, efficacious grace, divine lepro- 
ation of the wicked, and final perseverance of the 
elect. Of Ai'miiiianism the opposed points were 
conditional predestination on foreseen merit, 
universal salvation, resistible grace with the 
provision of means sufficient for salvation, pre- 
terition of the wicked, and possible lapse of i 
the justified from grace. Later, Methodism | 
came with a synergistic solution which is logic- , 
ally indefensible, but has proved serviceable for | 
piety. The Calvinistic victory was one of logic 
only; even the victors felt that, if not handled 
with special prudence and care, the doctrine would 
he the reverse of helpful to morals and piety. 
The Calvinistic Synods restate old positions — Dort 
with relentless rigour, Westminster a little more , 
cautiously. They contribute nothing new to the 
theology of the subj’ect. The work of the Protes- 
tant scholastics was one of systematization for civil 
and religious reform rather than of inspiration to 
spiritual or apologetic progress. It had unques- 
tionable merits. It demonstrated the political 
potency of the predestination idea in common life, 
when men are found to believe implicitly in the 
absolute will of God and to range themselves sub- 
missively under its behests m simple obedience. 
It established as never before the reli^ons principle 
as the controlling principle of civilization, taught 
the civil power definite ethical function, laid there- 
by the only workable basis of free democracy, and 
thus, when the unity of the world’s life and know- 
ledge had been shattered by the break-up of the 
medimval Church, pointed to fresh sources of co- 
hesion which prove the more efficient the more 
they are tested in the complexities of modern 
growth. Whatever criticism may be urged against 
Calvinism as a religion and a theology, it is certain 
that as a polity it has been a triumphant success, 
as the maker not indeed of kings — ^the claim of the 
mediseval Church — but of what is much greater, 
States. 

The most commanding Calvinistic intellect 
appeared where there was obvious relief from the 
political pressure, in New England. Jonathan 
Edwards (1703-58) draws into the system some- 
what of the wider expanses of the New World 
that gave him birth. He sets forth the Calvin- 
istic view of the world with a masculine strength 
and rich insight of rare excellence, and in face of 
the most imposing critical antagonism which 
Calvinism has ever encountered — New England 
Unitarianism. He prepared the way for the final 
outfit of the predestination idea for its modern 
task ; and he did so by having greater confidence 
in reason than his contemporaries. Edwards was 
no reactionary. In the widely prevailing scorn of 
human reason he dived deeper into its depths and 
achieved two superlative results— the reconcilia- 
tion of the divine decrees and free will, and the 
exposition of the divine motive for predestination 
as resting in the divine glory. Regarding the 
former he argued that the law of causality is 


univeisal ; that, while^ every mau is free to act in 
accordance with his will, his power to will is con- 
trolled by causes outside of himself, so that ulti- 
mately the will must obey the behests of a power 
independent of its own purposes. Regarding the 
latter he argued that God’s treedom is exercised in 
' self-exhibition ’ and ' self-communication ’—a self- 
communication which is creative in man of 'the 
religious affections ’ (the form that union of man 
with God takes) which display the reality of pre- 
destinating grace. His work is a distinct advance 
towards overcoming the dualism in the Calvinistic 
position, leading directly to the idea of God as 
moral personality, the con ti oiling X->nncipIe of 
modern theology. In the Catholic theology God 
is construed as substance ; and in Scotist, Socinian, 
and Arminian theology as will. The Reforineia 
conceived God as the embodiment of the moral 
law, bound by His own natuie to punish sin and 
to uphold the eternal principles of righteousness. 
The conception, however, was not clear ; and side 
by side with it we find the old conception of 
sovereignty as arbitrary will. Calvinism recon- 
ciles the two by distinguishing between the nature 
and will of Goi : nature is the sphere of necessity, 
will of freedom ; justice belongs to the one, mercy 
to the other. Edwaids makes 'the love of being’ 
his controlling principle — lying behind both 
justice and mercy, containing them within itself. 
It is but a step from the divine self-love to the 
divine Fatherhood — the idea which fresh ex- 
peiience of the redemptive love of God in 
Chiist (the discovery of the modern Church) 
revealed. 

(e) Fifth stage. — Under the influence of the 
I renewed study of the life of Christ modern 
theology has brought into fresh prominence the 
: ethical and spiritual qualities which weie central 
in Jesus’ thought of God. For the abstract 
Absolute of the earlier theology and the arbitrary 
will of the later it substitutes the God and Fathei 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, and seeks to show that 
in His wise, holy, and loving character we have 
the ultimate reality of religious truth. In this 
attempt it receives aid from two quarters. 
Through a better understanding of the nature of 
the will modern psychology makes it possible to 
oveicome the supposed opposition between freedom 
and law, while philosophy, through its renewed 
emphasis upon the immanence of God, opens a 
way for the conception of God which shall include 
the concrete features essential to Christian faith. 
So far as the first is concerned, we are coming to 
see that it is not will, but character, that is funda- 
mental for our idea of personality. That man is 
most truly free whose will is most completely 
dominated by a consistent moral purpose and 
whose acts — given a knowledge of that purpose — 
we can most certainly predict. Character denotes 
to us such consistency of moral purpose; and 
law, so far from being a limitation of freedom, is 
its moat effective .means of expression. In Christ, 
then, we can fill up 'the mere good pleasure’ of 
historic Calvinism with the inner constraint of 
redemptive love. Not less significant is the help 
from modern philosophy. We are seeing that the 
ultimate reality, instead of being the most 
abstract, must be the most concrete of ail concep- 
tions. We do not explain the world by thinking 
away all that is most characteristic in experience 
into a colourless residuum, but rather by studymg 
experience to discover, amid the infinite variety 
which it contains, the elements of permanence. 
Life is to he interpreted by its highest forms, not 
its lowest, and the qualities whi<;h Christian faitli 
finds central in God become those most needed for 
an explanation of the actual facts of life. The 
main outlina of the historical growth of the pre- 
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ilestination idea is thiis evident. In ethnic 
religion, lower, we have the instinct of fatality 
predominant ; in ethnic religion, higher, we have 
the dawn and gradual growth of the instinct of 
freedom. In Hebraism there is a definite con- 
viction of the general idea of predestination, 
combining the two features of divine sovereignty 
and human liberty. Judaism, on the whole, con- 
serves the same general idea. Muhammadanism 
reverts to fatality. Christianity, primitive and 
Patristic, preserves and defends predestination as 
leceived fiom Hebraism along ethical lines. The 
mediaeval Church deepens the idea, and develops 
its definition by setting in strong relief the 
absolute supremacy of grace over nature in St. 
Augustine and the congruity of grace with nature 
in St. Tiiomas. The Reformation Church deepens 
the idea, and develops its definition by setting in 
strong relief the absolute spirituality of grace as 
resting in God’s mercy (in the Reforming leaders) 
and its finality as resting in God’s glory (in 
Jonathan Edwards). The modern Church, relying 
on modern philosophy, which has gathered up the 
results of the modern sciences, of nature, history, 
and man in a broad synthesis centring in the 
Supreme Being as moral personality, accepts the 
vindication of the harmony of divine sovereignty 
and human liberty, thus closing the most prolific 
souice of conflict concerning this subject. The 
two foci of the predestination doctrine are both 
true, and every theory exalting one at the expense 
of the other has had to give place to the more 
adequate formula. The stubborn protest of 
orthodox common sense, which has never in any 
age lapsed, has been justified. The facts of the 
religious consciousness have availed to beget the 
theory, not the theory the facts. 

Y. Tee modern TASE,--The supreme desider- 
atum of modern religion is strong individuality, 
with its enterprise, romance, ever-fresh experience, 
and transforming impulses. It may be secured by 
that enlarged conception of the divine will regu- 
lating man’s destiny to which every vital pulse of 
the modem spirit points. It wall include a larger 
theism, a freer society, a richer soul. 

I. A larger theism. — ^The antitheisms of the age 
are not wholly in error. They are popular because 
of the meagreness of the current theism. They 
are attempts to do justice to factors to which the 
prevailing theism does scant justice or even 
violence. They are not negative ; their negations 
proceed from a positive faith ; and in their 
positive contribution to thought they correct one 
another and enable us to discern the lineaments of 
an impressive philosophy. Supei ficially regarded, 
they all seem to lead to determinism, apparently 
absorbing the individual in the whole. Pantheism, 
materialism, socialism, secularism, naturalism — 
they look like the deification of the finite world. 
But only in the popular or semi-popular intelli- 
gence. Take, e,g.^ pantheism. It is a term to 
which the vaguest and most contradictory mean- 
ings are attached, tlie clearest being that which 
identifies the world with God and regards man as 
part of the world. Yet that is a notion destitute 
of historical foundation and, indeed, of any rational 
meaning. How can pantheism say that the finite 
world is the infinite ? We may say that it repre- 
sents the infinite, but not that it is the infinite ; 
and that is the precise opposite of the deification 
of the finite. It implies not the divinity, but the 
nothingness, of the world of sense and sight. The 
formula which expresses it is not " All things are 
God,’ but ‘ God is all in all ’ ; or, in the comprehen- 
sive phrase of Indian philosophy, ^ There is hut one 
Being, no second ’ or the Christian conc^tion, 

‘ There is one God, beside Him no other.’ l5o not 
materialism and naturalism, when their real signifi- 


cance is seen, imply the same truth? They are 
eager to exalt the cosmic life-force as the dominat- 
ing world-force. But how do they interpret it? 
Not abstractly, but from detailed observation of the 
actual phenomena of the woiid ; hence its general 
conception is not untrustwoitliy ; it is the concrete 
content of the abstraction of pantheism. And 
what is the contention of socialism ultimately hut 
this, that no individual stands alone, that his 
perfection can never accrue in isolation, that, as 
the attraction of physical particle for particle 
causes every material body to retain its form and 
relations, so the self that will separate from the 
infl-uence of other selves is on the sure path to dis- 
integration ? Together these aniitheisms in theii 
essential pleas urge that God is the only reality in 
the universe, that the life-force of creation is one, 
that man’s safety and pei f ection rest in right i elation 
with them. God’s immanence in the world is the 
modern understanding of the eternal reality of its 
process and progress. Such conceptions are as 
profound as they are novel. They arise directly 
out of the minutest investigation into the facts 
with which science and history deal. They appeal 
to the theological mind to be drawn up Into the 
idea of God and His relation to the \vorld and man 
to enrich our apprehension ot His transcendence 
and divine purpose. They teach us definitely con- 
cerning that purpose in the world that we know, 
and of Himself standing above it working out its 
ends. On the foundation of that knowledge we 
are summoned to build up convictions of the 
character and will of Him who thus acts and of 
the destiny of all His actions.^ 

2. A freer society, — Social theory is as multi- 
form as antitheism. Anarchism, communism, 
socialism, nationalism, imperialism, are imperfectly 
understood apart from the ideal and emotional 
impulses prompting them. They are preparing 
the physical basis, the material conditions of large 
advances in human liberty. They are adversely 
criticized for doing the very opposite. But surely 
in their broad spirit they are operating to restrain 
those who need restiaint within the attainments 
of human progress already won, in order that 
human welfare may enter on higher achievements. 
Social pressure, law, is not the foe of liberty ; it is 
its nursing mother. Life depends on environment. 
A ‘fullness of time and place’ must be before 
fresh growth can come. Conditions must be 
organized if new life is to be generated. It is 
from lower forms that the higher arise as the 
appropriate metier of their life is secured. The 
social and industrial unrest of the times implies 
the bringing to birth of a fresh life of humanity. 
The new quality of life cannot live except with 
new social advantage. Here we note two facts of 
modem psychology : {a) social integration promotes 
individual independence, and (b) personality is 
enhanced by progress in material conditions. The 
individual is conditioned by his environment ; 
tliat is the basis of all sound sociology. As a 
machine cannot work in an atmosphere that freezes 
its oils, or a plant flower in beauty in tlie Arctic 
zone, so man cannot grow to his full stature in a 
woild of squalor, sin, and disease. This is the 
modern rendering of the ancient ‘ fate,’ yet with 
what a difieienee for human hope I A large share 
of man’s destiny is sealed by his birth and sur- 
roundings. On the one hand, while a certain power 
of choice remains his, Ms moral endeavour and 
moral vision are due quite as much to the com- 
munity which produces nim as to himself. On the 
other hand, it is a fact as well that this is for 
man’s benefit ; it is the grace of the universe to 
his growth. A man is, first of all, a unity ; and 
Ms nature as such prevents his easy descent into 
1 Of. B. Flint, Agnostidsm, Edinburgh, 1903, last chapter. 
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the mass or dissolution into weakness. The more 
that unity of his is pieserved and pressed, the 
stronger rises the outiiow of original force of 
character, the result of social anielioiation. Is 
this the mode of operation of the divine will upon 
the human ? * Our wills are ours to make them 
Thine’ — have we here the method of discipline? 
Here once more is a summons to revise that 
harassing perplexity of foreknowledge and free 
will; here too a mightier incentive than before 
conceived for matexial progress and Christian 
enterpiise. 

3. A richer soul. — The practical experience^ of 
that old doctrine, the mystical union with Christ, 
has almost died down. It is well worth revival. 
The time is opportune. The stream of mysticism 
runs ivitli a strong current in the modem con- 
science. It will enter theology as a power for 
good. Modern mystics are training us in their 
way of experience, and teaching the sacramental- 
ism of nature ; they are renewing our confidence 
in the validity of &th in grace. Itedemption is 
an economy like nature and providence ; its spirit 
can be known and felt equally with theirs. The 
ordinances of Christ’s appointment which sum up 
His saving acts to rejiresent, seal, and apply their 
benefits, are its propei medium of communication, 
conferring ^ God’s essence and His very self’ on 
believers. There is a spiiit in creation ; there is a 
spirit in history ; there is a spirit in grace. These 
three are not one, hut the experience of the first 
prepares for the last, in whicli their partial union 
with the divine life is consummated in perfect 
union. That union feeds the spirit of man, for 
the simple reason that the spiritual nature of man 
is not some special faculty or out-of-the-hody 
ecstasy, hut the conversion and sustenance of his 
ordinary powers. It is hecause we confine our 
union with the divine Being to communion with 
Him by our ordinary powers that our religious life 
is so pulseless. But the fault rests, not in the 
powers, hut in the method of using them. \Ye 
commit two blunders. We use our powers in ^ 
analysis, not in synthesis; and the result is that 
the self is not onered to the divine life for its 
unfolding. The self is more than the collection of 
its faculties ; and we have to realize that there is 
no end to the spiritual treasure latent in it when 
God has access to it. Then, again, we think God 
rather than experience God. But a thought God 
is abstraction ; a lived- with God is power — action 
and passion. We have to learn that in the infinite 
personality there is no end to such action and 
passion. These recognitions, of our own deeper 
self and of the divine self, open the way for inflows 
from God constantly increasing unto perfection. 
Within our self God speaks and to our self ; there 
is no identity, for identity would close intercourse. 
In this—the fine principle of the higher mysticism 
of our day — lies the sure hope of further spiritual 
advance. 

But now every increase of living experience of 
this sort brings with it an increase of power to 
understand what God’s will is, what it is doing, 
and by what method He is doing it. Those ideas, 
the divine immanence in the world, the social 
solidarity of the race, the enhancement of self- 
eonscious life, have as yet no place in theological 
system.^ The divine transcendence idea and pre- 
destination idea have been drawn deductively from 
data that are abstract ; we must now build them 

1 Fragmentary essays in that direction have been forthcoming 
daring the latter half of the 19th century. Modern theology 
has moved away from the old moorings ; partial reconstruction 
is proceeding apace; the comprehensive synthesis still lags. 
Yet the most fruitful interpretation still of the divine nature is 
that of will, motived by love, showing that in its general deohne 
the heart of Calvinism, like that of Shelley in the ashes of his 
funeral pyre, remains entire. 


up by induction from what w^e have seen are the 
data alone intelligible to the modern mind. They 
will then assume their proper position as the con- 
trolling principles in a scientific theology fitted to 
enlist the finest sympathies of modem culfcuie and 
to efiect its greatly desired harmony with modern 
faith. 

LiTERATuaB,— 'W. A. Copinger, A Treatts& on Predestina’ 
tion^ Election and Grace, London, 1889 (a full bibliography in 
Appendix, up to recent times). The classical authois are in 
need of i e-perusal and study: Ongen,de Ptincquiif, ii., iii. ; 
Augustine, de Prmdestinatione Sanctorum, Erigena, d4 
Prcedestmatione ; Calvin, Institutes, ih. ; Jonathan Edwards, 
Worhs (in particular ‘God's End in Creation’ and ‘Freedom of 
the Will '), New York, 1869. 

The Histones of Doctrine furnish useful reviews : Hagenbach, 
Shedd, Harnack, Loofs, Bovon, Grdtillat (Protestant) , and 
Moehler, Denzinger, Scheeben, Pohie (Roman Catholic). 
There ai e careful, if brief, articles in EBi, CB^ J B The 

Biblical material has been laboriously canvassed by B. B. 
Warfield, in HPB. 

The credal and confessional definitions will be found in G. B. 
Winer, DocUines and Confessions of Christendom, Eng, tr., 
Edinburgh, 1873; C. A. Briggs, Theological Symbolics, do. 
1913; W. A. Curtis, A Mst. of Creeds and Oonimimis of 
Faith in Christendom and Beyond, do 1911 ; P. Schaff, Mist, 
of the Ciceds of ChristendLom, 3 voia , London, 1877. 

For special periods consult C. Bigg, The Christian Platonists 
of Alexandria, ed. F. E Brightman, Oxford, 1913 ; W. Bright, 
Select Anti-Pelagian Treatises of S. Augustine, do IBSO ; J, B. 
Mozley, A Treatise 071 the AugusUman Doctnneoj Predestina- 
tion^, Ijondon, 1883 ; A. Domer, Augustinus, sain theologisches 
System und seine rehgionsphilosophische Ansokauung, Berlin, 
1873; Thomas Aqumas, Summa Theologica, R. Seeberg, 
Die Theologie des Johannes Buns Scotus, Leipzig, 1900; D. J. 
Kennedy, in CB, s 11 . ‘ Thomas Aquinas ’ ; E. F. K. Muller, 
Die Bekenntmssohriften der reformi) ten Kirchen, Leipzig, 1903 ; 
J. van Oppenraaij, Be Predestination de l*4glm i eforrnie des 
Pays-Bas, Louvain, 1900 ; W. Hastie, Theology of the Pieformed 
Church (Oroall Lecture), Edmbuigh, 1904; W. Cunuiagham, 
Discussions on Church Principles, do. 1863; E. D. Morns, 
Theology of the Westminster Symbols, Columbus, Ohio, 
1900. . . . 

For representative modern discussions of special parts of the 
doctrine and idea of predestination cf. the following : 

LuTHBaAir. — C. E. Luthardt, Vom fieien Willen, Leipzig, 
1863 , K. H. von Weizsacker, ‘ Das Dogma von der gottlichen 
Voiherbestimmung im 9ten Jahrhundert,’ m JBTh iv. [1869] 
627 ff. ; A. W. DieckhofF, Zur Lehre von, der Behehntng und 
von der Pradestmation, jRostock, 1883 ; Karl Muller, Die 
gotthohe ZuvorerseJmng und Erwalilung, Halle, 1892. 

Reformed. — j. Forbes, Predesiination and Freeimll, Edin- 
burgh, 1879 ; F. A. Lichtenberger, Bncyclopidie des sciences 
religieuses, s.v. ‘ Predestination ’ : J. A. Froude, ‘ Calvinism,’ 
m Short Studies on Great Subjects, li,, London, 1888; W. 
Cunningham, Historical Theology, 2 vols., Edmbuigh, 1868; 
J H. A. Ebrard, ChrisUiche Bogmatik, Konigsberg, 1863; J. 
Tulioch, Movements of Beligious Thought in Britain during 
the 19th Century, London, 1886; T. B. Strong, Manual of 
Theology, do 189^ 

Roman OATHOLia— J. B. Franzelin, Be Deo uno, Rome, 1883 ; 
H. Goens, LaRMede la liberU humaine dans la'^idestination 
paulinienne, Lausanne, 1884 , J. Pohie, in CB, s^vv. ‘ Pre- 
destmarianism,’ ‘ Piedestination.’ 

Unitarian •— W. E. Chanmng, Complete Worhs, London, 
1884 ; T. Parker, CoUeeied Woi ks, do. 1863-71 ; J. Martiueau, 
A Study of Religion, Oxford, 1888, The Seat of Authority in 
Religion, London, 1890. 

Modern dhidosowiv — W. Vatke, Die menschliche Freiheit 
in ihrem Veihaltniss zur Sunde und zur gottlichen Gnade, 
Berlin, 1841 ; O. Kulpe, in vol. v. of "W. Wundt, Philosophische 
Studien, Leipzig, 1889 , H. Sommer, Ueber das Wesen und dU 
Bedeutung der mensohlichen Freiheit, Berlin, 18S2; A. Riehl, 
The Piinaiples of the Critical Philosophy, tr. A. Fan banks, 
London, 1894 ; T. Solly, The Will, Bimne and Human, Cam- 
bridge, I860 ; J. Royce, The World and the Individual, New 
York. 1901 ; J, R, Illingworth, The Bivine Immanence, London, 
1898 ; J Ward, The Realm of Ends, Cambridge, 19X1 ; O. 
Pfleiderer, The Philosophy of Religion on the Ba&u of its 
History, Eng tr., 4 vols , London, 1886-88, The Development of 
Theology in Germany since Kant, Eng tr^ do. 1890, Voluntas 
Dei (anonymous), do. 1912 ; S. Harris, God the Creator and 
Lord of All, 2 vols.. New York, 1896. A. S. MABTIN. 

PRE-EXISTENCE. — x. Definition. — Pre- 
existence, from being a general term, has come to 
have a limited, technical application in the philo- 
sophy of religion. It is used in stating the doc- 
trine that the human soul has already been ih being 
before the beginning of the earthly life, %.e. prior 
to the time of its union with the body- The pre- 
cise character and conditions assigned to the pre- 
existent state cannot be brought out in a general 
definition, as these vary in difierent systems of 
I religion. Where this belief appears it is generally 
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held in conjunction with belief in transmigration, 
but in a strict sense it has reference to a state of 
being prior to any incarnation. The reference is 
to the human soul. For the pre-existence of the 
divine nature ot Christ see the art. Jestjs Christ 
(cf. also art. Logos). Doctrines regarding the pre- 
existence of the souls of animals and plants are 
treated, for the most part, in connexion with trans- 
migration (g'.'y.). 

2. Origin of the doctrine. — The origin ^of belief 
in pre-existence is obscure. Man has difficulty in 
conceiving himself as non-existent, but experience 
familiarizes him with the facts of birth and death. 
When he reaches the conception of a soul in dis- 
tinction to the body, liis thought turns not only to 
the future but to the past. What is its origin ? 
Among the answers which suggest themselves is 
this, that it has already existed before its union 
with the body. The inq[uiry may not proceed 
beyond the thought of previous incarnations, and 
of this we have many examples in the more primi- 
tive religions. Bub in other cases the inquiry has 
been pushed beyond this, or has advanced inde- 
pendently, to the thought of the existence of the 
soul in a spiiit-world previous to its embodiment 
on earth, and a definite doctrine has been formu- 
lated. If we cannot for the present discover more 
exactly the origin of the doctrine, or the precise 
influence which one people exercised on another 
with regard to it, we can in some cases trace its 
development and observe the extent to which it 
has prevailed. It is found in a well-developed 
form in Greek religion and philosophy, in Judaism, 
in the early Christian Church, in the religions of 
India, and to a very considerable extent associated 
with modern thought in the West. 

3, Greek and Roman doctrine. — Belief in the 
pie-existence of the soul prevailed widely among 
the Greeks from an early date, and at a later time 
became a theory of their philosophers. The influ- 
ence of Greek thought in this respect was strongly 
felt in the early Clirisbiau Church, and is still 
apparent to some extent throughout the whole of : 
Western civilization. To gain a knowledge of the 
subject it is well, therefore, to begin by observing 
its place and character in the Greek religion and 
philoisophy. Regarding the origin of the doctrine 
amon^ the Greeks there is no x’eliable evidence 
that, in the early stages, Egyptian or Oriental 
thought had any considerable influence. It appears 
to be of native origin and to have two distinct 
sources : (1) the early religious ideas of the people 
which found expression in certain ceremonies and 
myths ; and (2) tlie philosophic principles which 
were gradually formulated in the schools, and 
from a statement of which this doctrine followed 
as a coioliary ; but, even in the latter case, 
religious pre-possession was not without its influ- 
ence. 

To the Greeks, as to many other peoples, the 
soul is air or breath (TTi^eu/Aa, or an essence 

of a similar nature. It departs with life ; it comes 
at the beginning of life. What is its origin? 
Homer and Hesiod do not give us much help, but 
the answer of the Orphic religion is that it is 
divine. The direct testimony as to what was 
taught in the Orphic religion as early as the 7th 
cent. B.o. comes from a later date. 

Plato spealis of it as an ancient doctrine that the souls of 
men, * having: gone there from here subsist, and return hither 
again and are produced from the dead * {Phcedo, 700), Philolaus 
sUtes that Uhe ancient theologians and soothsayers bear 
witness that the soul is joined to the body by way of punish- 
ment and as it were buried in it' (Olem. Alex. Strom, in. 4S8 a ; 
cf, Plato, Q2B), 

The statement of Plato and even of Philolaus may 
refer only to transmigration, but their testimony 
must he taken in connexion with the evidence 
of the Orphic tablets, on one of which the soul 


declares, * A child of Earth and of starry Heaven 
am I ; but of Heaven is my race.’ There is also 
the strongest probability that Pythagoras derived 
his views on the soul’s pre-existence from Orphic 
sources. The egg used in the Orphic ritual was a 
symbol of the cosmic egg from which sprang the 
principle of all life. We have here indications of 
an ancient religious belief that had already taken 
definite form. At a later time it gained precision 
of statement at the hands of the philosophers who 
adopted it, and became an integral part of their 
theories of the universe. The pre-Soeratic philo- 
sophy prepared the way for the dogma. Some 
unifying principle was being sought, Thales 
found in water the principle of all things ; Anaxi- 
mander in undetermined, unlimited matter ; 
Democritus in atoms which are indestructible; 
the Pythagoreans in number. The Eleatic school 
accounted for the phenomenal world by the prin- 
ciple of eternal, immutable being ; Heraclitus by 
continual change, becoming ; and the Atomists by 
an attempt at combining those two principles. 
The thought of the indestructibility of atoms 
involved that of the pre-existence of the con- 
stituents of the soul ; and, as already in the 
Orphic religion, its transmigration was taught by 
Pherecydes and Pythagoras [c. 540B.C.). The dis- 
tinction between soul and body is worked out by 
Anaxagoras (c. 470 B.o.), Pie introduces into liis 
philosophy the thought of a world-forming mmd 
(voOs) that is absolutely separate from matter and 
that acts upon it. T his matter-forming mind is im- 
manent in diflerent degrees as an animating soul 
in plants, animals, and men. The human soul is 
thus a portion of the world-creating mind, and 
existed in it prior to its manifestation in the 
body. In his treatment of the voOs, however, 
the conception of immateriality is not yet made 
clear. 

Plato (c. 387 B.C.), developing the teaching of 
Socrates, turns Ms attention in the first instance, 
not, like the earlier philosophers, to the mvesfci- 
gation of external nature, but to reflexion on the 
mind itself, its essential qualities, its endowments 
and activity, and in this way arrives at his theory 
of ideas. iMe idea is not a mere abstraction, but 
is a real archetypal essence and is eternal. The 
highest idea is the idea of the good, and this idea 
of the good Plato seems to identify with God who 
existed from eternity. Matter also existed eter- 
nally, bub without quality or order. At the 
beginning of time God appears as the world- 
builder or demiurge, and out of the ideal world 
and the germs of the material world forms the 
soul of the world. The chaotic matter is reduced 
to order and fitted to this world-soul as its body, 
which it animates and rules. The universe, which 
is the result of this creative work, is fashioned for 
the sake of what is good only, in beauty and 
harmony, after the model of the eternal ideas. 
Of this universe man is a part. He consists of 
soul and body, and in the embodied soul there are 
three elements : (1) the cognitive soul, wliich has 
its seat in the head, and sways and controls the 
body but at the same time i.s debased by associa- 
tion with it j (2) the appetitive soul — tlie lower, 
sensuous faculty ; and (3) the courageous soul, 
which in man forms a link between the other two. 
The relation of the last two to the first resembles 
that of two steeds to a charioteer. Sometimes 
Plato seems to think of the whole sonl as pre- 
existent and immortal, but in general it is the 
cognitive soul alone that is thus represented. 
This rational soul, as distinguished from the irra- 
tional and mortal elements, is of the same nature 
and character as the world-soul. A certain definite 
number of souls have been created by God, and 
this number is neither increased nor diminished* 
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Before the tenestual life begins, the soul, with 
true personality, exists in a state of purity so 
refined that it is difficult to conceive its original 
estate from beholding it, as we now find it, maired 
by its abode in a mortal body. It has knowledge 
of the divine and eternal, and enjoys a life of bliss 
in contemplating the ideal world. From this state 
of purity, for the sake of completing the world- 
order, the soul is brought into union with a mortal 
body. Its higher nature is still shown, when 
incarnate, by love of wisdom and by a yearning 
for the divine to which it is akin. The soul is 
indestructible, but in the conflict of the earthly 
life, if it is overcome by the sensuous, it migrates 
at death into another human body, or even into a 
lower form of existence ; if it maintains its puiity, 
it returns to its original state of bliss, from which, 
how^evei , it will again become incarnate. Through 
all these changes the continuity of its life is main- 
tained, Tile soul in any particular body may, 
apparently, be undergoing its first or any subse- 
quent incarnation. In the Phoedo a proof of pre- 
existence is found in the doctrine of ‘ reminiscence,* 
the meaning of which is illustrated in the M&no. 
It is shown that in mathematical and philosophical 
learning the knowledge of universals is not acquired 
by direct experience or by teaching, hut is drawn 
out of the soul I that the gaming of knowledge is 
an awakening of the memory 'which has become 
dulled through the soul’s embodiment, the recol- 
lection of ideas with which it was familiar before 
the present terrestrial life began, 

Aristotle (335 B.o.) regards the soul as an organ- 
izing principle, manifesting its activity in plant, 
animal, or man. The human soul is a microcosm, 
uniting in itself all the faculties of the lower 
grades of organic being with the additional faculty 
— reason. This reason, which is divine and im- 
mortal but not subject to transmigration, is the 
only element in the soul that exists before the 
body. His statements are, however, conflicting 
and his reference may be merely to the univer- 
sal reason. 

For the Stoics (from 310 onwards) the soul is an 
inborn breath pervading continuously the whole 
body. It is an emanation from the deity or a 
part separated from him. The fiery breath or 
germinative reason -which pervades the whole 
world appears in man as a rational soul. This 
purest portion of the central fire outlives the body, 
but at the end of the world-period at longest it 
returns to its source. 

Stoic teaching, as well as Platonism, Pytha- 
goreanism, and Oriental mysticism, had its influ- 
ence on Greek and J ewish speculation at Alexandria 
from before the Christian era, and the thought of 
emanations was given a prominent place. This 
thought was taken up and developed by the Neo- 
Platonio schools which arose from the teaching of 
Ammonias Saccas (c. A.D. 210). Besides its influ- 
ence, in Alexandria the Neo-Platonic movement 

f av4 rise to Roman, Syrian, and Athenian schools. 

he most notable exponent of Neo-Platonism is 
Plotinus, the mystic who founded the Roman 
school in A.D. 224. In the system of Plotinus the 
Absolute One or the Good is not merely, as with 
Plato, the highest of the ideas, but * is greater than 
all we call being, greater and better than reason 
and intelligence and sense, though it is that which 
gives them whatever reality they possess* {Enn* 
v. 3, 14). The ideas are emanations from the 
Absolute One and the soul is an emanation from 
the ideas. As the sun emits rays, the One, through 
its very perfection, overflows and sends forth an 
image of itself ; and this image in turning to 
behold its source becomes the ii'ous, or pure intelli- 
gence. In like manner the soul, an immaterial 
’Substance, is an emanation from the povs of which 


it is an image. The ideas, endowed with true 
being and life, are immanent in the voOs. As the 
yovs exists m the One, so the soul exists in the povs 
and thus partakes of the divine. The soul has a 
generative power which enables it to produce and 
fashion its material environment. Of souls the 
highest is the world -soul. It occupies the lowest 
stage of the ideal world and produces the world of 
matter and change. Other souls are nob mere 
parts of the w’-orld-soul } but, although they are 
included m it, they have a distinct existence. The 
life of the human soul, derived from the universal 
intelligence, is prior to its union with the body and 
is independent of it as regards power of thought, 
memory, and even sensuous perception. It is in 
itself indivisible and permeates the body as fire 
permeates the air, or, rather, we ought to say that 
the body is in the soul. Its union with the body 
is the result of a fall from its original state. In 
its self-will it has revolted and has sought to be 
something for itself ; it has cho.sen the unrest of 
time instead of the peace of eternity. In conse- 
quence of its own act it is shut out from the uni- 
versal life of reason and joined to a mortal body. 
It has forgotten its dignity and its divine oiigin, 
but it has not lost its freedom ; it can attain to 
consciousness of its own nature ; hy a faculty 
higher than discursive reason, by ecstatic feeling, 
it can rise into contact with God and partake of 
the truest bliss. 

Except in so far as they adopted Greek ideas, 
the Romans do not appear to have formulated any 
theory of pre-existence. Where the influence of 
Greek speculation concerning the soul is apparent 
in the waiters of the classical period, the interest 
generally centres in transmigration, as we see 
by the refei'enees of Ennius, Persius, Horace, 
Lucretius, and others ; and, when inquiry is made 
into the soul’s origin, the answer is mythological, 
or is given in a pantheistic sense, as by Vix^, or 
in other terms suggested by the theories of the 
Greeks. Cicero thinks of the human soul as an 
essence of a divine nature, a portion of the divine 
and rational principle. The Sextians favoured 
the Pythagorean doctrines, and Marcus Aurelius, 
although he is vague on this point, speaks of ‘ tJie 
divinity within a man’ [Meditations, iii. 6 , 18, 
V. 10). Later came the Neo-Platouic doctrine, 
elaborated by Plotinus and maintained b;j^ his 
disciples Amelius and Porphyry in pagan circles 
when Christianity ivas spreading at Rome. 

4 . The doctrine in Judaism.— According to the 
teaching of the OT, the soul had no previous 
exi.stence apart from the body. The representa- 
tion of man’s origin excludes the idea. In the 
case of the first pair there is a direct creation 
(Gn 5 ^^* etc. ). When the other works were finished, 
man was not yet made (Gn 1 ^®), and in the state- 
ment ^God created man in his image . . . male 
and female* (v.^’) the same verb is used as in v.^, 
where the object is ‘the heaven and the earth,’ 
and in v.^ with object ‘sea-monsters.* The 
account in 2 ^ is more in detail: the dust is 
fashioned and man becomes a living soul [n&pMsh] 
by the divine inbreathing. The life of the soul or 
of the body is not contemplated apart. With re- 
gard to other individuals of the race, there is 
nothing to suggest the view that the soul existed 
before the joint life begins on earth. The few 
passages most frequently quoted as favouring pre- 
existence are to be explained otherwise. 

In Job 121, ‘Naked came I out ot my motiher’s womb, and 
naked shall I return thither,* ‘mother’s womb,* on account ol 
‘return thither' in the parallelism, has been ta^ken to mean 
the deep bosom of mother earth, Sheol, m which the soul 
previously dwelt This is a strained interpretation, and it 
makes the ‘I ’ identical with the soul ‘ Mother's womb* is to 
be taken in its natural sense (of. SiOf. le lOS® ); then in ‘return 
thither * there may be an abbreviated comparison between this 
and the depths of mother earth (cf. Sir 40i); or, lees pre- 
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cisely, the state after death is thought of as being similar to 
the conditions in the womb whence man issues when life 
hegms. Another passage is Ps ISQis, ‘When I was made in 
secret, curiously wrought in the lowest parts of the earth.’ 
The term ‘ lowest parts of the earth’ is elsewhere used of the 
realm of the dead (Pa 639), and it is suggested that it means 
here the abode of the soul before birth ; but two things are 
against this application * (1) the whole passage is a 

description of the growth of the embryo, and (2) the reference 
IS explicit in to ‘my bones’ <[EV ‘ my frame ’). We have 
here, therefore, a poetical comparison of the ‘ mother’s womb ’ 
of Y.is with the deep, mysterious recesses of the earth. In 
Job 3821 the context shows that the words are used in an 
ironical sense : ‘ Thou knowest ; for thou wast then horn ’ (LXX 
‘I know then that thou wast then brought forth’), i.e. Job 
was old as the first dayspring. The reference is to birth. It is 
only by a fanciful interpretation that passages like 1 S 2®, 
Pt 29 Hf. can he thought to have any bearing on the subject. 

Outside the Hebrew canon, however, we have 
early traces of the doctrine, and in Hellenistic 
circles and in later Judaism we find it fully 
developed. The idea of a disembodied soul, 
with an individuality of its own, had already 
become familiar to the Jews through their contact 
with Persian and Greek thought. The question 
of the disciples (Jn 9^ [see below]) shows that 
theories of pre-existence were known to the Jews 
of Palestine in the time of Christ. Josephus tells 
us that it was a doctrine of the Essenes that souls 
are immortal and continue for ever ; that, when 
they wander forth from the most subtile ether, 
they are drawn down by a kind of natural allure- 
ment and entangled in bodies as in prisons {BJ 
n. viii. 11). 'Whether his account is exact or not, 
the idea was familiar to him. The Essenes were 
probably influenced by the Pythagorean views 
that spread with Hellenism. Parsi and Buddhist 
influences are also suggested. 

Among the Jews of Alexandria the doctrine was 
held before the Christian era, as we see from the 
statements of Philo and from the Apocryphal 
writings (Wis ‘ Now, I was a child of parts, 
and a good soul fell to my lot ; nay rather, oeing 
good, I came into a body undefiled ’). He speaks 
first as if his peisonality was distinct from his soul 
(so, too, Wis 15®, wheie man at death ‘ is required 
to render back the soul which was lent him ’ [BV]), 
but then he corrects this and speaks of the soul 
which pre-existed as being the real self. He im- 
plies, nu'ther, that there is a distinction between 
souls, as being pure or corrupt prior to union with j 
the body (cf . &2av. Bnoch^ xxiii. 5, ‘ All souls are 
prepared to eternity, before the formation of the 
world * ; B^r, Apoc, Baruch, xxx. 2 and 2 Es 4®®, 
sometimes quoted, are not to the point). Philo 
the Jew, at the beginning of the Christian era, 
developed this doctrine under the influence of 
Plato’s idealism, and fitted it into his allegorical 
method of interpreting the OT. Man is composed 
of soul and body. The soul consists of fcwo parts, 
the rational and irrational principles. It is only 
in speaking of its functions that he adopts the 
Platonic tripartite division. The irrational part 
of the soul, like the soul of animals, rises by 
generation, and, being material in its origin, is 
mortal. The rational principle, which is the true 
sonl, is pre-existent and immortal. It is an 
emanation from the Baity ; and, although Philo 
makes a distinction between the Supreme Source 
of all things and the world, he speaks of the 
human soul as 'a fragment of the Soul of the 
universe’ {Mutat, Nom. 39), and as ‘a fragment 
or a ray ’ of the divine reason (ofe Mundi Opijicio, 
51), Of incorporeal souls, which are emanations 
from the Deity, there are two classes, and these 
have their abode in the air and the heavens. The 
higher class, called ‘dmmons’ in philosophy and 
‘ani^mls’ in the Scriptures, do not descend into 
bodies and are incorruptible ; but the other class, 
viz. the souls of men, being nearer to the earth, 
are attracted by the body, and by their union 
with it become corruptible. The soul finds in the 


body its prison-house or tomb, from which it 
escapes at death to enjoy its true life. 

In the Talmud and the Midrash the pre-exist- 
ence of souls is clearly taught. They are eieated 
by God and given a distinct existence as living 
beings. There are variations in the statements 
regarding details such as the time of their creation 
and their abode. In B^reshUk Babbdh, 8, God is 
represented as taking counsel with the souls of the 
righteous before He created the earth. According 
to Tanhumd, 3, all souls which were to enter 
human bodies were formed during the six days of 
creation and were in the Garden of Eden, Before 
their descent to earth the souls are kept in the 
seventh heaven {J^agigdh, 126) or in^ the store- 
house {Btfre, 1436), and it has been said that the 
Messiah will come when all the souls m the guph 
have passed through the earthly life ^Ahbddh 
Zdrdh, 5a ; cf. Y^barndth, 62. 1). It is not settled 
whether the soul comes to earth at the time of 
ooncexition or after the embryo has taken form 
{Bank* 90£»). The doctrine appears^ in great detail 
in the l^abbala literature. According to the book 
of Z6hdr (13th cent.), the soul in its essence is 
derived from the Supreme Intelligence, the Uni- 
versal Soul. When the Holy One purposed to 
create the world, it was brought before Him in 
His will, and He formed all the souls that were to 
be given to men; they were there made in the 
[ exact form in which they were afterwards to 
appear as children of men on the earth ; they were 
created pure, but He saw that some of them 
would afterwards corrupt themselves m the world 
{Zdhdr, i. 966). They are sent into their bodies 
that they may be educated by taking their part in 
the universe and by contemplating creation. The 
doctrine was further developed and rendered 
popular by Isaac Luria (16th cent.) and his school. 
All souls destined for the human race were created 
together in Adam. They had their place in differ- 
ent parts of his body— the brain, the eye, the 
hand, etc. — and, as there are superior and inferior 
organs and members, there are corresponding 
differences in the qualities of souls. As every 
human soul is a spark from Adam, all bear the 
taint of his first sin. These theories of the 
!^abbalists are put forward in connexion with an 
elaborate system of transmigration (cf. Luria, 
Btfcr Haggilg'Uim), At present the doctrine, as 
taught in the Talmud and the Midi ash, is part of 
the creed of the Jews (cf. Prayer Book, jpassim), 
whilst the who constitute perhaps half 

of the race, adopt in addition the ^S'bbalistic 
views. In the Morning Prayer in the Synagogue 
the form of expression, * the soul which thou hast 
piven me,’ is similar to that used in Wis 8^®, hut it 
is understood in the sense made explicit in v,^ (cf. 
above). 

5, In the Christian Church. — Pre-existence is 
not taught in the NT. When the disciples asked 
the question, ‘Who did sin, this man, or his 
parents, that he was born blind?’ (Jn 9^), they 
probably had the doctrine of pre-existence in 
mind; but this would merely show that it was 
current in Palestine at the time, and that they 
may have still held it at this stage of their 
discipleship. Through the influence of Hellenistic 
philosophy^ and the Zoroastrian and Buddhist 
religions, it soon made its appearance among 
certain sects who derived part of their teaching 
from Christianity, notably the Mandseans 
originating in Palestine in the 1st cent. ; the 
Gnostics (g. ■?;.), spreading from Antioch and 
Alexandria in the 2nd cent. ; and the Manichseans 
(g.-y.) from Persia in the 3rd. It is involved in 
their theories of emanation and of the inherent 
evil of matter, by association with which spirit is 
defiled. An illustration may be given from the 
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speculations of the Valentinian Gnostics. From 
the dnst of the earth and the pnenmcatio seed 
which Achamoth had conveyed into it the 
Demiurge formed man and breathed into him 
psychical life, He placed him in the lower 
heavensj but in consequence of disobedience ban- 
ished him to the earth, and clothed him in a 
material body.^ Men multiply and the best of 
them — those with pneumatical natures — have an 
innate longing to return to the Pleroma. With 
the Manichseans the soul is a particle of the 
heavenly light imprisoned in matter, from which 
it may, at death or after further purification, 
return to the realms of light. 

Under the influence of Greek philosophy many 
of the Church Fathers made a theory of pre- 
existence part of their system of doctrine. As 
early as the middle of the 2nd cent, it was taught 
by Justin Martyr, who, being a Platonist before 
hia conversion, allowed his philosophy to colour 
his views of Christian doctrine ; but its most in- 
fluential advocate was Origen, who works it out in 
a clearly defined form in his great dogmatic treatise, 
de Pnnciphs. Origen was familiar with the 
Alexandrian philosophy, being a fellow-student of 
Plotinus at the school of Saccas. Fundamental to 
the system of Origen is the thought that God is 
immutable and spirit indestructible. Among the 
spirits which God has created from all eternity are 
the spirits of men, and these were made in the 
image of God. All created spirits are endowed 
with freedom, and in the exercise of that freedom 
the spirits of men have fallen. The material 
world was subsequently created for the discipline 
and purification of spirits who have misused their 
freedom. The fallen spirits of men are banished 
into bodies in this material world. Man has a 
threefold nature : body, soul, and spirit, the 
material body and the rational soul or spirit being 
united by the animal soul. The rational soul is 
the immortal and eternal part which has suffered 
the premundane fall. Origen was followed in this 
teaching by Pierius, John of Jerusalem, Kufinus, 
Nemesius, and others. Jerome at one time be- 
lieved in it, and Augustine acknowledged himself 
in doubt. It was opposed by Methodius and 
Gregory of Nyssa, and condemned by a decree of 
Justinian in A.D. 543, and by a synod at Constan- 
tinople in the same year; hut in the Western 
Church it maintained itself in some quarters till 
the time of Gregory the Great at the end of the 
fith century. Since that time it has been com- 
monly held that the existence of all men was 
present to the foreknowledge of God and that it is 
part of the divine purpose j but a definite state- 
ment of actual pre-existence has not had a place 
in the acknowledged creed of any of the great 
Christian Churches. Still, individual theologians 
are to he found who have explicitly maintained 
it. 

A particular phase of this doctrine occurs with 
regard to the person of Christ. It was taught by 
Origen and held by his followers that, like the 
souls of men, the human of Christ was created 
by God from eternity. It did not, like the others, 
suffer a premundane fall. The divine nature of 
Christ united with this undefiled soul and through 
it with the body. Among modern writers Isaac 
Watts (1747) adopted this theory. Of. also Julius 
Muller. 

6. In Indian religions. — ^The doctrine of pxe- 
existence has a place in some form or other in most 
of the religions of India — Buddhism and Islam 
being the chief exceptions. Wliether it was 
brought there by the Aryan invaders or afterwards 
originated among them, or was adopted by them 
from the pre-Aryan inhabitants, has not yet been 
determined. The significance of the doctrine is 


conditioned by the varying conceptions of the 
Deity which have been current in different periods 
and m different religious systems. The prevailing 
mode of thought is pantheistic, but in the Vedic 
hymns it sometimes shades off into polytheism ; 
and sometimes— as is the case also in the later 
codes of laws — it aproximates to monotheism. In 
Buddhism it becomes practically atheistic ; whilst 
tile pantheism of Brahmanism becomes blended 
with polytheism in Hinduism. 

In the Bigweda the mother Aditi, "immensity/ 
is conceived of as the substratum of all existences ; 
she is " what has been born, and what will be born/ 
The teaching — already a part of Brahmanism— 
becomes clear in the Upanimds (c. 500 B.c.) and 
in most of the systems of philosophy founded on 
them, as well as in the codes of law. The doctrine 
is common to all these writings that the soul 
{purusa^ or "the self,’ dtman) is eternal. It has 
always existed and it always will exist. In the 
case of man the soul, when united to the body, is 
brought into bondage and endures the misery of 
an eai’thly life. Of the various modes of present- 
ing the doctrine only examples can be given here. 
According to one lepresentation, all organized 
existence, material and immaterial, develops out 
of a primal substance, prakrii, in virtue of its own 
inherent energy. In the earliest Vpam^ads this 
view is set forth in such a way as to involve a 
materialistic monism, hut in the Sankliya philo- 
sophy the basis is dualistio. According to the last 
theory, besides the prakftii there are individual 
souls existing eternally and indestructible, and it 
is to unite with these that the prakfti energizes 
itself. There is no supreme soul, for all souls are 
equal ; but the modifications of the prahfti with 
which they unite produce differences in the earthly 
life. When the soul comes to recognize its distinc- 
tion from matter, it can free itself from it and re- 
gain its liberty. There is another way of present- 
ing the theory in the Upanisads and worked out 
in the Vedanta philosophy which is essentially 
idealistic and involves a pantheistic view of the 
universe. One principle of life animates man and 
nature. It is tlie dtinan, or self. It appears in 
nature as air or ether and in man as breath. The 
individual soul {jlvdiman)^ which has its abode in 
the heart, is part of the supreme soul {paramdt- 
man\ but has an independent existence of a 
practical, experimental kind. The consciousness 
of separate existence is, however, illusion, ignor- 
ance of its real nature, and true knowledge consists 
in recognizing itself as identical with the supreme 
dtman. 

A doctrine of pre-existence cannot be said to 
find a place in Indian Buddhism (which denies the 
dtman\ hut it appears in a distinct form in the 
closely related system — Jainism. The Jains be- 
lieve that the world is eternal ; all animate beings 
are composed of soul and body; the soul has 
always existed and always will exist, but daring 
the earthly life or series of lives it is in bondage 
through its association with matter. 

The two most prevalent forms pf religion among 
the Hindus are Vaisnavism and Saivism, although 
the sects which represent these have been subjected 
to almost endless subdivision. The materials for 
their creeds are derived chiefly from Brahmanism 
but partly also from ancient ideas, Aryan and 
aboriginal, that were independent of Brahmanism. 
Vaisnavism has the greatest number of adlier4iits, 
and among most of its sects the influence of the 
Ved antic idealism, as expounded by Sankara, is 
apparent, although as time went on dualistic 
conceptions became more common. Sometimes 
Krsna, one of the incarnations of Visnu, is repre- 
sented as being alone real, the absolute being in 
human form, and the consciousness of independent 
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existence in men is the product of his deceptive 
magic ; hut in the i,eaclung of the Pancharatras 
individual souls are emanations from the Supreme 
Being and, till they are absorbed in him again, 
enjoy a real and distinct existence. The followers 
of BamS-nuja, who are numerous both in N. and in 
S. India, attribute a distinct but finite reality to 
individual souls; and the followers of Ananda- 
tirtha in the south regard individual souls as 
having an eternal existence distinct from matter 
and from God, The Sikhs— in some respects 
deists — follow the Vedantic teaching on this 
subject. 

In Saivisrn, which is more closely related to the 
deism of the Sankhya philosophy, the distinction 
of the soul from God on the one hand and from 
matter on the other is made clear. While the soul 
is united to matter, it is subject to error and sin ; 
it is separated from God, held, back as by a chain 
which the faithful should earnestly seek t9 have 
broken. There is, however, a branch of the Saivite 
religion, represented chiefly by ascetics in Benares 
and in the Deccan, in which a pure idealism is 
adopted. God is regarded as the only substance, 
and objects, including the individual ego, as His 
ideas. 

These notices are far from an exhaustive enu- 
meration of the modifications of the doctrine to be 
found in the Indian religions ; hut from them we 
see that pre-existence has been part of the teaching 
of all the great religious systems of the Hindus 
except Buddhism ,* that it is still a definite part of 
the teaching of that Hinduism, whether the cult 
adopted be that of Vi§nu or that of Siva, which is 
now the religion of more than 200,000,000 of the 
people of India, as well as of the smaller com- 
munities of the Sikhs and the Jains. 

7, In other religions,— The belief in previous 
incarnations common to many primitive religions — 
among N. American Indians, Australian aborigines, 
African tribes, and elsewhere — is discussed under 
the title Incaknation ; here we are concerned 
with the origin of the soul previous to any incarna- 
tion. On the other hand, it is probable that pre- 
existence was believed in among some races whose 
religious system was more developed, but where 
direct evidence is now wanting. This is probably 
true of the Celts of the Druidic period, who be- 
lieved in transmigration. The references to the 
cosmic egg in Teutonic legends, in the Orphic 
mysteries, and in Indian myths show that all these 
had certain ideas in common regarding world- 
origin, Among the ancient Egyptians there was a 
belief that one element in man-— the khu — ^is a god- 
like essence, a spark of the divine intelligence. It 
comes down from heaven and forms part of the 
liuman soul, or ka^ from which it is separated at 
death and, rising again to heaven, becomes a spirit. 
The Pharaoh was regarded as an incarnation of 
the sun -god and subordinate princes as incarna- 
tions of various gods. Chuang Tse (e. 300 B.o.), 
the opponent of Confucianism and the expounder 
of the philosophy of Lao-tse, the founder of Taoism, 
teaches that the soul is an emanation from God ; 
that life on earth is a misfortune, involving a 
breach of the partnership with God, to whom the 
soul returns at death. Some forms of Buddhism, 
through contact with native religions outside of 
India, have developed a doctrine of pre-existence. 
Among certain Arab philosophers the Heo-Platonic 
teaching was revived, notably by al-EarSbl of 
Baghdad (f A.D. 950). 

8. In modern philosophy and general literature. 
— In modern times and within the bounds of 
Western civilization belief in pre-existence has 
been shown by various philosophers, poets, and 
other writers. In some cases it is accompanied by 
a pantheistic faith or undefined views tending 


towards pantheism, and in others by belief in a 
personal God. There are many varieties in the 
form of the doctrine, and all that can be done here 
is to refer to typical instances.^ In Spinoza it 
occurs in a pantheistic sense, the individual finite 
forms being modi in which the Infinite Substance 
particularizes itself. In Hegel’s philosophy finite 
persons are diflerentiations of the Absolute Spirit, 
who is the sum of reality, God is the One-ana- All 
of which every man is a part. ‘ The whole is in 
every part, and every part is essential to the 
whole ’ { J. M. E. McTaggart, Studies in Hegelian 
Cosmology^ Cambridge, 1901, p. 2431). For 
Leibniz human souls are monads of a high rank. 
They have existed since the beginning of things 
and have been in the ancestors since Adam’s time. 
They have been, however, merely sensitive souls 
possessed of perception and feeling, and are 
endowed with reason at the time of generation 
by a kind of transcreation. From the beginning 
they have the imperfection inherent in finite things, 
Kant is geneially referred to as teaching pre- 
existence in discussing the origin of evil, but the 
statement of his position requires care. Man at 
his birth has an innate bias, which Kant calls 
‘radical evil,’ This bias is referred to the will, 
and (as peecatwn originarium) is itself an intelli- 
gible act, cognizable only by reason, performed 
by the individual, not in the phenomenal world 
but in the supersensible sphere. He does not, 
however, represent this act as taking place in a 
pre-existent state. The act is timeless {Ueligion 
innerhalb der Grenzen der blossen Vernunfi^ ii. 
IGesammelte Schriften, Berlin, 1900-13, vi.]). The 
thought thus darkly siiggchted by Kant was given 
more definite form by subsequent philosophers. 
Schelling, postulating pre-existence, conceives of 
man as falling at the beginning of all things from 
absolute to self-dependent existence, in which 
state he remains till birth. Yariations of a theory 
of pre-existence on a basis of idealism or of realism 
are to be found in Schleiermacher, Schopenhauer, 
I. H. Fichte, Herhart, and many others. Julius 
M filler presents the doctrine in a clearly-defined 
form. A threefold primitive condition is assigned 
to man — his primitive state in the eternal ideas, in 
the extra-temporal existence of every ego, and in 
the temporal beginning of his earthly develop- 
ment. Believing in trichotomy, he regards the 
as being generated with the body, and the 
'7rvevju,a as being the element that is pre-existent. 
The Tj'eO/aa of every individual, except Christ, 
became involved in a condition of primitive sinful- 
ness in the extra-temporal stage of existence. 
Among recent philosopners J. M. E. McTaggart 
thinks that pre-existence can be proved in a 
directly metaphysical way. He believes in a 
plurality of lives both before and after the present 
life. Henri Bergson, developing his theory of 
creative evolution, speaks of souls as being con- 
tinually created, which, nevertheless, in a certain 
sense pre-existed, William James, in explaining 
his transmission theory of the function of the 
brain, thinks of our consciousness as being con- 
tinually derived from something mental (a mind or 
minds) that pre-existed — from a consciousness 
that exists, behind the scenes, co-eval with the 
world. The direction in which the minds of many 
writers are turned is shown by the frequent use of 
such terms as ‘oversoul,’ ‘som-stuff,’ ‘mind-stufij’ 
‘subliminal self,’ and Fechneris ‘psycho-physical 
threshold.’ 

Belief in pre-existence is expressed by several 
English poets and by other writers. Vaughan 
has it in The Eefreate (1654), the leading thoughts 
of which axe borrowed and amplified by Words- 
worth in his Ode on the Intimations of Immortality, 
In the treatment in both eases there is an echo of 
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Plato’s doctrine of reminiscence, with this differ- 
ence that it is the child m its earliest days that 
has the clearest recollection of the heavenly 
world and the impiession becomes dimmed as 
life advances. Rossetti, in The Mouse of Life, 
assumes pre-existence to account for his familiarity 
with a strange place, and for the bond that binds 
two lovers. Browning represents Cristina as 
feeling that ‘ages past the soul existed’ (cf. La 
Saisiaz), Tennyson expresses it in Early Sonnets, 
i., and in Crossing the Bar (cf. The Two Voices]. 
Of course in poetry it is sometimes difficult to 
distinguish between the statement of a conviction 
and the play of poetic fancy or what is spoken in 
character. Jules Michelet, in EOiseau (1856), 
whilst not advocating transmigration in the 
ordinary sense, speaks of birds as embryo souls, 
candidates for the life to which the human soul 
has attained. Edward Beecher is an advocate of 
pre-existence in The Conflict of the Ages. A. B. 
0. Wilbeiforce, in The Ilope That is in Me, says, 
‘ I believe we have all been in being prenatally.’ 
The evidence of a similar belief can often be seen 
in recent Russian literature. Among modern 
theosoj^hists the belief is common that the con- 
scious spirit is an eternal entity, a unit from 
eternity. 

9, Summary. — By referring to the particulars 
given aboveit will be seen that belief in pre-existence 
prevailed very widely in ancient times, especially 
in the more developed ethnic religions. To what 
extent borrowing occurred has not been determined, 
but the probability is that in several cases the 
belief originated independently. It is held at 
resent by most of the Hiiidns, by most Jews, and 
y many philosophers and other writers in Christ- 
ian countries. There seems to be a tendency to 
revert to it in philosophic arguments in favour of 
the immortality of the soul. The doctrine appears 
in at least three distinct foi’ms, each of winch has 
several variations. (1) In the pantheistic form 
the soul pre-existed only in the Deity, and in the 
present life it continues to be merely a manifesta- 
tion of the Deity. The Vedantic philosophy, 
Spinoza, Hegel, and many others may be cited. 
It ought to be noted that in strict pantheism the 
same theory applies to the body as to the soul. 
(2) Another form is where the soul is thought of 
as having a distinct independent existence during 
the present life, and as having existed previously, 
but not as a soul. Manichseism and some of the 
Hindu systems supply instances. (3) In the other 
form the pre-existmg soul is a distinct individual 
entity. The degree of consciousness ascribed to it 
varies, but the present life is a continuation of 
that which went before. The soul is an emanation 
from or is created by the Deity, or is eternally 
existent. It is in one of the varieties of the last 
foim that the doctrine generally appears. The 
conditions in which the pre-existent soul lives are 
seldom described ivith any attempt at exactness, 
but generally it enjoys a state of bliss or at least 
of freedom from distress exceeding^ anything 
known on earth. This is the doctrine of the 
Essenes, Plato, Philo, and the Saivites. In many 
cases pre-existence is simply postulated, but 
attempts have also been made to justify belief in 
it. It has been regarded as more easily credible 
than any otlier account of the soul’s origin— than 
either creationism or traducianism ; as accounting 
for the feeling of familiarity that one sometimes 
has with a place never visited before, and the 
affinity that certain persons discover to each 
other at their first meeting (so in modem poets) j 
as accounting for innate ideas (Plato), for original 
depravity (Muller). Origen derives it from the 
nature of the soul and regards it as the correlative 
of immortality j the ide^ists from the conception 
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of existence. McTaggart hopes (1915) to justify 
his belief by a discussion of the fundamental 
nature of reality . None of the arguments ad van ced 
IS convincing, and the phenomena observed can be 
better accounted for on other grounds. 
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R. Moore. 

PREFERENTIAL DEALING. — ‘Prefer- 
ential dealing’ has been defined in the 

Christian Social Union paper on JPrefsrential D&aL 
ing) as ‘the practice of purchasing goods only 
from tradesmen who observe the standard regula- 
tions for each trade’; and ‘standard legulations’ 
are taken to mean ‘ the best that can be secured at 
a given time in a particular locality,’ whether the 
result of an agreement between capital and labour 
or of an awaid by an arbitrator. In this sense of 
the term preferential dealing was first applied by 
the C.S.U. in 1896. 

An attempt had been previously made in 
England to organize a movement on similar lines 
under the title of a ‘ Consumers’ League,’ but no 
definite results seem to have been obtained by this 
method. It should be noted, however, that in 
America the ‘National Consumers’ League’ has 
established a permanent position, with a wider 
scope of action, including the promotion of legisla- 
tion by the various States in regard to the early 
closing of shops, the limitation of the hours of 
work for women and children in factories, etc. At 
an earlier date the principle of preferential dealing 
had been publicly recognized in England by the 
‘Fair Wages Resolution ’ passed by the House of 
Commons in 1891, requiring the payment of 
‘standard’ or ‘current’ wages under, all Govern- 
ment contracts. 

As initiated by the C.S.U., this practice was 
described at first as ‘exclusive dealing,’ but this 
negative ieim was soon replaced by the positive 
term, ‘preferential dealing.’ It was found that 
the mere suggestion of an organized attempt to 
exclude tradesmen from public custom, for any 
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reason however just and valid, was liable to legal 
action as being m restraint of trade, whereas it 
was quite legitimate to ofier preferential custom 
to those who were^ willing to adopt the standard 
regulations for their respective trades. 

To give practical effect to this purpose, lists of 
tradesmen who observe the standard regulations 
(commonly called ^ white lists’) have been circu- 
lated, to be used by ordinary consumers at their 
discretion. Such a list may be published (a) by a 
Trade Union, dealing with a single trade as organ- 
ized througnout the country — e.^,, the Typo- 
graphical Association ; (&) by a Trades and Labour 
Council, including many trades in a particular 
locality— at Leeds ; {c) by a society like the 
C.S.U., primarily for its own members — a 
joint list of tailors in London, Oxford, Cambridge, 
Liverpool, Exeter, Eton, and Rugby j or (c?) by a 
C.S.U. branch, giving a list of local trades— a. o., 
at Oxford. It should be noted that, so far as the 
C.S.U. is concerned, it assumes no responsibility 
either for the code of rules or for their observance. 
The code is taken to be a mutual agreement 
between capital and labour, and it is assumed that 
it is the duty both of the Masters’ Associations 
and of the Trade Unions to see that the standard 
regulations are faithfully obeyed. All that the 
C.S.U. supplies in this respect is an educated 
conscience ready to act on information given. 
The ethical basis of preferential dealing was 
enunciated by the bishops of the Anglican Com- 
munion at the Lambeth Conference in 1897, when 
it was declared that Chiistian opinion ought to 
'press upon retail purchasers the obligation to 
consider not only the cheapness of the goods 
supplied to them, hut also the probable conditions 
of their production/ It has also received support 
from modern economists j e.ff., W. Smart of 
Glasgow Univeisity wrote : 

‘The producing- man is, essentially, the servant of the con- 
suming man, and the final direction of industry lies with the 
consumers . . . There are two distinct responsibilities which 
must not be confused : one is responsibility for the conditions 
under which goods are made , the other is responsibility for 
their being made at all A slight awakening of the public con- 
science has induced some to ask, if it is not possible to demand 
some guarantee that the goods we buy are made by workers 
paid decent wages and working under healthy conditions’ 
{Studies in Beononms^ pp. 266, 268) 

LiTBaATUHB. — See Preferential Dealing, Commercial M(yrality, 
List of Tailors^ etc., papers published by the Chnstian Social 
Union, Oxford, 1S97-1912; J. G. Brooks, The Consume} s' 
League, Cambridge, Mass., n,d. [1897] ; WorTc of National 
Consumers* League (American Academy of Political and Social 
Science), Philadelphia, 1911 ; W. Smart, Studies in Economics, 
London, 1896. J. CAETER. 

PREGNANCY, — i. Ignorance of the cause of 
conception. — Among the Arunta and other tribes 
of Central Australia conception is regarded as the 
result of the entrance of an ancestral spirit indi- 
vidual into the woman. 

* They have no idea of procreation as being directly associated 
with sexual intercourse, and firmly believe that children can be 
born without this taking place.’ i 

Similar ideas are found among other Australian 
tribes,® and the belief that conception can take 
place apart from sexual intercourse is found spor- 
adically elsewhere, though perhaps not always 
with the same ignorance of the real cause of it. 
Example>s of this have been fouhd in New Guinea, 
in Melanesia, formerly among the Baganda, and 
in the Niger and Senegal regions.® Folklore and 
mythology show that conception might take place 
1 Spencer-Qillenb, p. 330 ; cf. p. 160 ff. ; Spencer-Gillcna, p. 
128 f ; W. B. Spencer, fntrod. to the Study of certain Native 
Tribes of the Northern Territory, Melbourne, 1912, p. 6, 

2W, B. Koth, N. Queensland Ethnography, Brisbane, 190S, 

£ , 22 , other instances cited m pt. iv., Adonis, Attis, Osiris, 

ondon, lOW, i, lOElf. 

SR. Neuhauss, DeuUch Neu^Guinea, Berlin, 1911, in. 28: 
W. H. B. Bivers, JRAI xxxix. E1909] 173 f.; J. Boscoe, The 
JBaganda, London, 1911, p. 46 f. ; M. Belafosse, Eaut-Sinigal- 
Niger, Paris, 1912, iii. 171, 


by more or less magical means, but in many 
instances this is in addition to actual cohabitation.^ 
Some writers have maintained that ignorance of 
the cause of conception must once have been 
widely spread, and possibly at one time in the 
history of early man was general. The reasons 
alleged for this ignorance are several : conception is 
found not to result from the wide-spread practice 
of cohabitation before puberty ; why then should 
it follow it after puberty ? Premature intercourse 
tends to impair fertility. There is again a dis- 
proportion of births to acts of sexual miion. 
And even where the cause is known, it is not 
regarded as invariable and indispensable.® 

In spite of all this, it may be doubted whether the belief in 
virgm-birth has ever been wide-spread. In most eases where 
conception is due to a god or spirit these are envisaged m very 
material and human aspects. 

Among the Sinaugolo (British New Guinea) pregnancy is 
thought to result from frequent cohabitation. Conception 
begins in the breasts (from signs of pregnancy seen in them). 
Later the child drops to the abdomen. There is no idea of an 
intra-abdommal organ.^^ Among the Yakuts the woman is 
thought to have a greater share in procreation than the man, 
who therefore takes no responsibility for raonstroaitiea.4 

2 . Averting barrenness and securing male 
children, — ^As the possession of some children at 
least is regarded as a necessity with savage peoples 
as well as at higher levels, many devices are made 
use of to avert barrenness. 

The Eskimo woman of Behring Straits goes to a shaman, who 

§ ives her a kind of doll over which rites have been performed. 

he sleeps with this under her pillow ^ This is a piece of 
mimetic magic, and may be compared with a Japanese method 
in which the woman is put through a form of delivery with a 
doll at the phallic festival 6 Various practices with a doll-like 
image occur elsewhere— among the Batfcas, m Torres Straits 
islands, among the Maoris, the Huichol Indians, the Basutos 
and other African tribes, etc .7 Among the Bahima women are 
thought to be barren or fruitful at the will of the clan deity 
The husband who wishes a child prays to him and commits his 
wife to the god’s care during her pregnancy .8 In the Congo 
region barrenness is supposed to be cured by entering the ndemho 
secret society, when the entrant gets a new body .9 Among the 
Awemba barren women wear two tiny horns m hope of bearing 
children, the reproach of barrenness being the worst insult.io 
In E- Cenri'al Africa the woman provides a black hen, which is 
tied to her back, and there fed as if it were a child u In Egjpt 
harien women pass seven times under the stone on which the 
bodies of decapitated criminals have been washed, and then 
lave their faces in the polluted water. Otheis step over the 
body of a decapitated man.^s Bathing in or drinking the waters 
of a sacred well or spnng is often resorted to for the cure of 
barrenness m various regions, and some legends tell of girls 
becoming mothers after doing so.^s In modern Muhammadan 
districts favourite places of resort are the tombs of saints, where 
players and an offering are made — a practice found also in 
Chnstian countries Contact with fixed rooks or boulders or 
megaUthic monuments is often believed to be effectual for the 
removal of barrenness— the spirit of the stone or of the dead 
buned there perhaps being supposed to assist the rite or even 
to be reborn of the ivoman. 

Sometimes special ceremonies occur to eusuie 
that the expected child will be a boy. 

In Sabai, Torres Straits, the expectant mother nurses the 
ima^e of a male child made by her husband’s sister. Or, to 
obtain a male child, the woman presses to her abdomen a fruit 
like the male organ in shape and then gives it to another woman 
who has only male offspring.^^ In Japan the expectant mother 
puts on part of her husband’s dress, and, having gone round a 
well three times, looks at her face in the water. Without look- 
ing behind, she repeats, ‘Woman is unlucky, man is lucky,’ 
Then for three days she leaves the cover on the well, which is a 

1 Instances in E. S. Hartland, LP L 71 ff., Primitive Pater- 
nity, London, 1910, passim, \ H. de Oharencey, Le Folklore dans 
les deux mondes, Paris, 1894, p. 121 ff. 

2 Frazer, pt. iv , Adonis, Attis, Osiris, i. 106, Totemism 
and Exogamy, London, 1910, i. 166 ff., iv. 40 ff.; Hartland, 
Pnm. Paternity, ii, 249 ff., 276 ff. 
s 0. G. Seligmann, JAI xxxii. [1902] 800. 

4 W. G. Sumner, ib. xxxi. [1901] 80, 

S 18 RBEW [1899], pt. I p. 486. 
e W. G. Aston, FL xxiii, [1912] 187. 

7 Examples in OB^, pt. i., The Magic Art, London, 1911, i, 
70 ff. 

8 Boscoe, JRAI xxxvii. [1907] 110. » FL xxi. [1910] 467. 

10 J. H. West Sheane, JAI xxxvi. [1906] 164, 
n FL XV. [1904] 78 

12 E. W. Lane, Modern Egyptians, London, 1848, ii. 79. 

13 D McKenzie, FL xviii. [1907] 271 ; J. A. MacCulloch, The 
Religion of the Ancient Celts, Edinburgh, 1911, p. 196. 

14 A. 0. Haddon, JAI xix. [1890] 889 f. 
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domestic god i In India a low-class mother of daughters only 
has been known to kill a neighbour’s girl as a sacrihce m order 
to procure a son 2 

3. Tabus during pregnancy. — The expectant 
mother and sometimes also the father are the 
subjects of various tabus, for the mother usually 
connected with food, for the father with that 
also, but more usually with his actions or pursuits. 
The woman in pregnancy is generally herself 
in a tabu state, since her condition is associated 
with those sexual crises which are so mysterious 
to and so much feared by savage man. Some 
of the tabus imposed on her or her husband may 
arise out of direct observation of ill-eifects follow- 
ing the eating of some particular food ; others are 
the result of mal-observation or superstition ; 
others are purely arbitrary. Only a few typical 
examples need be given here. 

Among the Australian tnbes food restrictions are general for 
the woman, less so for the man, for fear of hurting the child or 
causing its death. 3 In Murray Island birthmarks are attributed 
to the mother’s eating a certain fish, the juices of which 
touched the child.4 With the Sinaugolo of Biitish New Guinea, 
lest the child should be deformed, certain, species of yam and 
fish are forbidden to the mother, who often tabus her own food 5 
Among the western tribes of Torres Straits no w'onian may eat 
of a certain pigeon till past child-bearing. « In Halmahera the 
woman is not allowed to eat the remains of her husband’s food, 
for that would cause difficult labour.7 In Assam one of the 
gennaSy or tabus, is that the woman must noteat many specified 
articles of food for fear of harm to the child a With the 
Wawanga (E. Africa) the woman must not eat meat called iwc/ii, 
if it has been placed in her hut over night uncooked If she 
does, her child will be sickly, and, when it begins to crawl, its 
hair will fall out, and sores will come on its scalp. 3 Among the 
Bageshu, while there are no special tabus, precautions are 
taken against eating foods which might do the child harm. 
The husband must not take violent exercise or climb trees, 
rocks, or the house-roof, lest a miscarriage occur.io father 
IS prohibited from eating certain foods among the Bangala, and 
may not hunt or fish unless the wife has certain ceremonies per- 
formed over her by the nganga (medicine-man). The husband 
is said to be in a state of hbor Tabu is also placed on certain 
foods for the woman by the nganga^ but not the same for all.H 
With the Baganda sickly or delicate children are kept away 
from the woman, who is forbidden to eat several kinds of food, 
lest the child be still-born or delicate.12 Among S African 
tnbes there are several restrictions prescribed by custom, but 
no evil consequences are thought to follow departure from 
these.is jn ancient Persia the woman was forbidden to eat 
dead matter under pain of death, and she could not be puiified 
from this pollution.14 a final instance may be taken from the 
Indians of the Issa- Japura district, S. America : foods are much 
restricted— e g , paca fiesh, lest the child’s skin be spotted, 
oapybara, lest it have teeth like that animal’s, etcJ^ 

A further tabu is seen in the very general avoid- 
ance of sexual connexion between husband and 
wife either during the whole period of pregnancy 
or during part of it, especially towards the end. 
Sometimes a definite reason is given for this — a. <7., 
lest the child be deformed (Sinaugolo, British New 
Guinea),^® or lest the hunting and fishing of the 
father should be bad and the child sicken or die 
(Bangala).^"^ Such avoidances are the result of the 
belief that any time of sexual crisis is dangerous. 
Examples are found in many parts of the world, 

1 Aston, xxiii 1921. 2 5,. 0. Temple, x. [1899] 892. 

8 Many examples in Speucei-Gillen^J, p. 614. 

4 A. E Hunt, JA/ xxviii [1899] 11. 

5 0. G. Seligmann, xxxii. 301, 

6 A. 0. Haddon, ti/. xix. 309 

T J. G. F. Eiedel, ZN xvii. [1885] 79. 

8 T. 0. Hodaon, JA/ xxxvi. 97 ; cf. lii. 81 for Burmese 
instances. 

9 K. B Dundas, JJiAI xliii. [1913] 33. 

10 J. Boscoe, ib xxxix. 184. 

11 J. H Weeks, t6. pp. 444, 456. 

12 Boscoe, JAI xxxii. 29. 

18 J Macdonald, xix. 267. 

14 SMyast la-shayast, u. 105 {SBM v. [1880] 272). 

IP T. W. Whiffen, FL xxiv. [1913] 46. 

16 Seligraann, JAI xxxii. 301. 

17 Weeks, JRAI xl. [1910] 367. 

18 Kagoro (A. J. N. Tremearne, JRAI xlii. [1912] 172) ; Wa- 
Giryama (W. E. H. Barrett, ih, xli. [1011] 22); tribes of British 
O. Afnca (H. S. Stamms, i6. xl. 310) ; Ba-Yaka (E^ Torday and 
T. A. Joyce, JAI xxxvi. 61); Lower Oongo tribes (Weeks, 
JRAI xl 867 ; the mother would have no milk and the child 
would die); Maoiis (B. Tregear, JAI xix, lOS); Ooroadoa, 
Ooropos, ]^ri (J. B von Splx and O. F. P. von Maitma, Travels 
in BrazUj Eng. tr., London, 1824, p. 247). 


In British Central Africa a man will not commit 
adultery during the pregnancy of his wife because 
lie would be accused of it if she died,^ 

In connexion with this subject of tabua certain Hindu rules 
are worthy of notice. The pregnant woman must be given food 
before the householder and even before guests , 2 way must be 
made for her ; 8 no toll is taken from her at a ferry ; 4 she is not 
! fined for committing a nuisance ;5 a Brahman must nob eat m 
I her house ; 6 the crime of killing her is equal bo that of killing a 
Brahraan.7 

Other tabus are of a precautionary natuie, 
though the link between them and the unhorn 
child or the process of birth is of a magical kind. 

One of these is that no knots may be tied during pregnancy 
by the woman or sometimes also by her husband. The reason 
; of this was that delivery would be difficult— the woman being 
thus herself apt to be tied up, or the child constricted.8 This 
IS akin to the custom of unlocking all locks in the house at 
child-hirbh, lest the womb should be locked up, or to the 
Geman siipeistition that a pregnant woman should not creep 
through a hedge 8 So, too, Amu men should not spin or twist 
ropes when their wives are pregnant, lest the child’s intestines 
should be entangled, and Bonmn women prating to Lucma were 
to loosen their hair, so that she might loosen their wombB.w 
For similar reasons a pregnant woman should not sit with legs 
crossed, nor should her husband do so, nor any one sitting neai 
her ; nor should they sit with clasped hands. Lucina sat by 
the house with legs crossed and hands clasped at the birtii of 
Hercules ; hence his mother travailed with him seven days 
In Sumatra the woman must not stand at the door or on the 
top rung of the house-ladder, lest she have difficult labour ; and 
among the Torajas standing or loitering on the ladder is for- 
bidden to every one for the same reasonri^ in India an eclipse 
18 thought to have its dangers for the expectant mother. No 
work must be done— e.y., locking or unlocking a door— lest the 
child be deformed, nor any sewing or cutting, lest it have holes 
in its fiesh or a hare-lip.lS An ancient Parsi regulation was that 
no toothpick should have the bark left on it- This was dead 
matter, and, if a woman stepped on it, her child would come 
to harm.i4 in India no one should step over a fallen broom, lest 
he cause suffering to a pregnant woman. ^5 The woman herself 
in the W. Indies should not step over a rod or small branch, 
and in Fife folklore stepping over a hare’s form causes the child 
to suffer from hare-Iip.^^ 

In some instances charms are worn to prevent 
any mischief which might happen to the woman or 
the child, or to give an easy delivery. 

Among the Bangalas m the later weeks of pregnancy pig- 
ments are painted by a medicine-man on the woman’s breast, 
abdomen, shoulders, etc., and she wears charms to cause easy 
delivery.i7 After her marriage a Nandi woman collects pieces 
of their dress from unmarried girls in the neighbourhood and 
wears them as a charm to ensure pregnancy taking its normal 
course. After birth they are returned and a feast takes place.18 
With the Awemba the woman wears necklaces of little wooden 
balls with fetish-medicine inside to avert dangers of pregnancy 
and cause easy delivery. They are made by the medicine-man 
Muhammadan women in the Pan jab wear charms ora cowry on 
the navel. They are procured from a priest, who blows upon 
them 20 See also Charms and Amudbts, and for other instances 
A. E Crawley, The Mystic Rose, London, 1902, p. 9 

Pregnant women being in a state which renders 
them Tiahle to the attacks of evil spirits, various 
precautions are taken against these. The charms 
so often worn probably form one of such precau- 
tions. 


1 Stannus, JRAI xl. 306 (Yao) 

2 Institutes of Yi^v^u, Ixvn. 39 (SBE vh. [1900] 216). 

8 Baudhayanct, li. in. 6. 30 (BBE xiv. [1882] 243). 

4 Institutes of v 132 (SBE vh. 36) ; cf. Lam cf Mann, 

viii. 407 (SBExxy, [1886] 325). 

5 Latog of ManUj ix 283 (SBE xxy. 283). 

6 Apastamba, r. v. 19 (SBE li. 69). 

7 Institutes of Vis^^u, xxxvi. 1 (SBE vii. 133) 

8 Many instances from the E Indian and Malaysian region, 
from Lapland, and among European peasantry, will be found in 
QB^, pt. ii., Taboo and the Perils of the Soul^ London, 1911, 
p 294 Of. art Knots. 

9 See Looks and Kbys, § 3 ; (xBS, pt. ii , Taboo and the Perils 
of the Souli pp. 294-296, 297 ; J. Grimm, Teutonic Mythology, 
tr. J. S Stallybrass, London, 1882-88, p 1812, no. 869 ; 0. Hose 
and W. MoDougall, The Pagan Tribes of Borneo ^ London, 1912, 
u. 153 

10 Anthroms, v. [1910] 763 ; Ovid, Fasti, iii. 827, 

11 (?B3, pt ii., Taboo and the Perils of the Soul, pp. 296, 298 ; 
Pliny, Ills xxviii. 69 ; Ovid, Met, ix. 286. 

12 QBs^ pt. i., The Magic Art, 1. 114 

18 W. Orooke, PR 1. 22 ; H. A Bose, ./A / xxxv. [1906J 277 f. 

14 Sad Bar, xvii. (SBExxW, [1885] 278) 

15 FL xm. [1902] 237. 16 Ib, 

I'J Weeks, JRAI xxxix IQO 

ISO VY. Hobley, JAJxxxui [1903] 346. 

10 J. H West Sheane, JRA I xxxvi. 164 

20 H. A, Bose, JRAI xxxv 279. 
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Among the Sinhalese the woman is protected from devils hy 
mantras for chaiining each day’s fiisb food and drink l Among 
the people of Kias spirits of mnidered infants cause miscarnage 
The woman is protected at night by an idol, winch is connected 
with a second by a chain of palm-leaves, while before the latter 
a small banana-tree is placed. The spirits, seeing the first idol, 
run along the chain in fear and then leap on the tree, miataking 
it for the woman.2 With the ancient Paisis fire was maintained 
in the woman’s house, the reason being that such a fire pro- 
tected Zoroaster’s mother when attacked by demons.^ Among 
the Nagaa, pregnant women being exposed to attack from evil 
spirits, the river spirit and also the Python are worshipped to 
cause easy delivery.^ Protection of the woman against jinn is 
efiected in Tlemaen by keeping a black fowl in the house from 
the seventh month onwards. After delivery it is let loose in the 
Jews’ quarter, carrying the jinii with it.^ Among some of the 
Veddas the aid of the yahus (spirits) is invoked, and a religious 
dance performed as soon as pregnancy is diagnosed ^ Piayer is 
also made by the woman’s father for her safety. Fora Bavenda 
goddess of pregnant women cf. BRJS ii. 364b. 

Sometimes the pregnancy rites are of a more 
elaborate nature than those which have just been 
described. 

In Java m the seventh month husband and wife go to a river 
or well. Banana-leaves are fastened round the upper part of 
the woman’s body. Through an opening m front of these the 
husband drops a weaver’s shuttle, which an old woman catches, 
pretending tliat it is a child. An egg, emblem of the afterbirth, 
18 then passed through, and a cut is made at the opening in the 
leaves in imitation ot cutting the navel-string. The purpose of 
this ceremony is to facilitate delivery 

Most elaborate of all are the rites followed in 
India, of which, as practised by Hindus and Mu- 
hammadans, a detailed description has been given 
by H. A. Rose.® 

These rites vary from tribe to tribe, and consist of ceremonies 
in the 3rd, 6th, or 7th month or in all three, or in the 8th or 
9th month. There is an interchange of presents between the 
woman and her mother. Offerings are made to the spirits. 
The woman is bathed and dressed m new clothes — not worn 
before the performance of the rites. The kinsfolk assemble, and 
gifts of food 01 fruit are placed in her lap. She and her husband 
adore the gods. The Muliammadan rites are analogous to 
these, but without the worship of the gods 

The Khatris, a Panjab tribe, perform funeral rites for the 
father m the sih month, while the parents are remarried after 
the birth 9 This goes back to the belief found m the Laws of 
Manu that, after conception by the woman, her husband 
becomes an embryo and is reborn from her. 1*3 He dies when his 
son IS quickened , hence the funeral rites. 

4 « Power of the pregnant woman, — Tlie condition 
of the pregnant woman is often thought to have 
magical power, especially for fruitfulness. 

Corn ground by her is used to fertilize the growing crops 
among the Zulus She eats of the food at the feast held among 
the Minang of Sumatra when a nce-barn is built, in order to 
increase the fruitfulness of the rice. 12 in the Nicobar Islands 
gardens are made more fertile by her presence in them or by 
her planting fruit there.i? Similar ideas are wide-spread among 
savages and survive in European folklore Probably for similar 
reasons pregnant cows were sacrificed at the Boman Fordicidia 
to the earth ‘ pregnant with the seed,’ the unborn calves burned, 
and their ashes used at the JPanliaM 

It may be noted here that in Lancashire gypsy belief a preg- 
nant woman protects a man from hurt by mortal hands.is 

On the other hand, pregnant women being more 
or less in a tabu state/® their influence on the croiis 
may be dangerous, as examples from New Guinea 
and elsewlieie show.^*^ 

In British Guiana, again, if a pregnant woman eats of game 
caught by hunting dogs, it is thought that they will never 


1 W. L. Hildbiirgh, JRAI xxxviii. [1908] 185. 

3 P. Kramer, Tiulschr voor Indische Taah, Land'-j en Volken- 
Jcunde, xxxm, [18901 489. 

8 Shdyast Id-shdyastf x. 4 (SBJS v, 316). 

4 T. 0. Hodson, FL xxi. 810. 

6E. Boutt^, Magie et rehgion dans I'A/riqne du Nord. 
Algiers, 190S, p. 464. 

6 0. G, and B. Z. Seligraann, The Veddas^ Cambridge, 1911, 
pp, 247 f,, 260. 

7 0. Poensen, cited in GB8, pt. i.. The Magie Art, i. 72. 

8 JAI XXXV. 271 ff., 279 ff. 9 Ft xiii. 279. 

10 Laws of Manu, ix. IS (SBF xxv. 329) ; cf. PmsT-EORir, 1 3. 

11 D. Kidd, Savage Childhood, London, 1906, p. 291. 

12 &B\ pfe i., The Magic Art, i 140. 

Inter, AB y. [1892] 193; Census of India, B301, Calcutta, 
1003, lii. 206. 

44 Ovid, Fasti, iv. 629 ; cf. JEARrH, § 6. Similar sacrifices also 
occur in Greece (W. Bittenberger, Splloge inscriptionwn grae- 
canm^, Leipzig, 1898, no. 616). 

4^* FL XXIV. 326. 

16 Instances in A, E. Crawley, TLs Mystic Bose, pp. 9, 64. 

17 pt. i., The Magic Art, i. 141. 


hunt agam.l In the Panjab it is held that a snake becomes 
blind if the shadow of a pregnant woman falls on it 2 Parsi 
texts say that, if a dead piegnant woman is carried by two 
men, both must be cleansed by the hareshnUm rite.® 

5 . Determination of sex, etc. — Many methods 
axe adopted to discover whether a woman is with 
child, its sex, and the like. 

If a Kagoro woman is in doubt as to her condition, she goes to 
a medicine-man, who, after washing his eyes with a magic drug, 
looks into a calabash of water and tells what is to happen.4 In 
Banks’ Island divination con.sists in pinching a leaf cup full of 
water. If the water squirts out, a boy will be born ; if not, a 
girl, 6 Sex is determined among the Teddas by the position of 
strips of hast as they fall on the woman’s head m the dance 
already referred to. If they fall over the face, a girl will be 
born ; if on the occiput, a boy.t In Japan, if some one calls a 
pregnant woman who is “walking southwards and she looks back 
from the left, the child is a boy ; if from the right, a girl 
Another method of determining sex is to add together the years 
of the father’s and mother’s ages and divide by nine ; if the 
remainder is odd, a girl will be born.7 Among Muhammadans 
in the Panjab it is thought that, if the woman’s milk before 
birth IS thin, she will have a boy ; if, when it is put m a shell and 
fire is applied, it dries up, she will have a girl 8 According to 
the Saddharma Puy^darlka (xviii. 34 f. [SEB xxi. (1884) 344]), a 
preacher of the law (Buddhist) can discern if a woman is preg- 
nant of a dead child or if she will have a healthy child. He 
discerns by the odour whether the child will be a boy or a giil. 

Literature!.— Besides the works cited, see H. Floss and M. 
Bartels, Bag Weib^, Leipzig, 1905. 

J. A. MacCullooh. 

PREMONITION.— See Presentiment. 

PRESBYTER.— See Ministry. 

PRESBYTERIANISM.— The name ‘Preshy- 
terianism’ may be applied in a general sense to 
that theory of the Church which aims at realizing 
its visible unity through government by presbyters, 
clerical and lay, such presbyters being set apart 
by their peers with popular consent, being all of 
equal status, and being organized for purposes of 
ecclesiastical administiation into Church courts, 
which rise one above another in an ascending 
scale, from the congregational to the national. In 
a sense more particular ‘ Presbyterianism ’ is used 
to denote the concrete effort after the realization 
of that idea which, originating in the work of 
John Calvin, was elaborated by tliose who followed 
him into a definite form of Church organization, 
with a distinctive type of doctrine, morals, and 
ritual, and which in one form or another counts 
perhaps 100,000,000 adherents to-day. Presby- 
terianism seeks to avoid, on the one hand, the 
absolute subjection of individual congregations to 
government from without and above, and, on the 
other, their absolute independence of all restraint. 
Of the three great types of Church government it 
is therefore the middle one, between Congregation- 
alism and Episcopacy, 

I. Embrcbnce of the Calvinist P reset 
TEBIAN SYSTEM, — !, The NT basis.— Serious 
Presbyterian scholarship is long past the stage of 
the crude ^ jure divino' defence of Presbyterianism, 
as if it were the only form of Church government 
expressly sanctioned by the Word of God and the 
institution of Christ. During the finst phase of 
the famous controversy between Puritans and 
Anglicans the Puritans claimed divine sanction 
for their ecclesiastical system, or, at least, divine 
disapproval of that of their opponents, as against 
the Anglican argument from the expediency of the 
episcopate ; but in the later stages of the conflict 
the two sides reversed their rOle.s. The contro- 
versy died down about A.D. 1700 after the battle 
over the Ignatian Epistles ; and the whole question 
as to the primitive form of Church government 
only revived under the stimulus of modern histori- 

4 E. P. im Thurn, Among the Indians of Guiana, London, 
1883, p. 233. 

2 PR ii 143. 3 Shdyast U-shayast, ii. 6 {SEE v. 247). 

4 A. J. N. Tremearne, JRAI xlii. 172. 

5 W. H. R, Rivers, Fnxxi. 46 f. 6 Selig-mann, p. 250. 

7 Aston, FL xxiii. 193. 8 Rose, JAl xxxv. 281. 
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cal scholarship, with new methods, and under a 
new form. It is now realized by impartial critics 
that no one form of Church government is to be 
definitely discerned in Holy Writ more than 
another. While Calvin, therefore, and others of 
his day believed themselves the restorers of primi- 
tive Christianity, freed fiom the errors and corrup- 
tions of Romanism, modern scholaiship cannot 
absolutely subscribe this opinion. Even if the 
Reformers had possessed the necessary critical 
insight to construct a clear picture of the NT 
Church, they must have found it impossible to 
reproduce with perfect faithfulness a primitive 
creed and polity which later had been in success- 
ive contact with the Graeco-Roman and barbarian 
worlds ; conversely, such a reproduction of primi- 
tive institutions would be a poor guarantee for 
their success in modern times. A living organism 
is necessaiily subject to change, and t& attempt 
to ignore a millennium of ecclesiastical history 
could not but fail. So far, then, as the advocate 
of Presbyterianism makes use of the NT to-day, he 
must claim to reproduce the spirit and intention 
of the primitive Church, and not its mechanism ; 
he will draw his main aiguments rather from con- 
siderations of expediency. He will show how 
Presbyterianism has proved itself particularly 
suited to the genius of its adherents ; how it has 
played a prominent part in the political develop- 
ment of those peoples who have worked out 
systems of representative government ; how it has 
produced a unique and admittedly worthy type of 
character; and, if these and other possible con- 
tentions savour to some extent of pragmatism, he 
may reply to this criticism that Church govern- 
ment can be, as an actual fact, traced in all ages — 
the NT age included — to motives of expediency, 
and that one of the fatal errors which have helped 
to rend the Church has been the injudicious eleva- 
tion of government into the region of dogmatics. 

Although the conditions prevalent in the early 
Church are inconsistent with the possible existence 
of either Presbyterianism or Episcopacy as we 
understand them, we find both presbyters and 
bishops mentioned in the NT ; and the problem of 
their relationship, which has given rise to endless 
controversy, cannot be passed over. Whether we 
argue with Jerome that bishop and presbyter were 
originally identical, and hold with Lightfoot that 
the episcopate was developed from the presbytcr- 
ate by elevation; whether we^ contend, with 
Harnack, that the offices were distinct from the 
beginning; or whether, with Lindsay and Loofs, 
we hold that TTpea-^t/repos was the official name, 
while iTrliTKOTros described the function, the problem ' 
remains the same, viz. How did the bishop come 
to overshadow the presbyter, and finally reduce 
him to a definitely inferior position? The most 
feasible explanation yet suggested seems to be 
that which is founded upon the bishop’s connexion ' 
with the Eucharist, a connexion indicated by 
practically ail the sub-apostolic literature. 

2. Sub-apostolic development. — While the dyiwT) 
still existed, the official in charge of the celebra- 
tion would enjoy a distinctive place, not only in 
the Church itself, but in the eyes of outsiders. As 
the dydTn!) fell into disuse, and the sacramental 
aspect of the Eucharist gained prominence, the 
bishop’s pre-eminence would develop with it. The 
crux of the entire episcopal development seems 
to lie here; and, once the bishop had definitely 
asserted his special position among the officials of 
the Church, circumstances favoured his steady 
elevation. Roman imperialism and Jewish nation- 
alism were in deadly confiict about the close of the 
1st cent.; Jewish Christianity was rapidly dis- 
appearii^ ; and all the conditions were in favour 
of the Gentile ^ttUtkottos and his function being 


lecognized as against the Jewish Trpea^drepos and 
his function. The Dldache is the most valuable 
document for this tiansition period; and in 
Ignatius we first find the thieefold ministry, with 
the supremacy of the bishop, clearly set forth as 
the divinely-appointed form of Church govern- 
ment,^ It m difficult, at this time of day, to 
accept Ignatius’s own view that he received this 
theory by divine revelation ; and the brief interval 
of time between him and Clement of Rome shows 
that his theory cannot have been extensively in 
practice when he wrote ; but his martyrdom 
* baibed and fledged ’ his teaching, and gave undue 
weight to his ecclesiastical expedient. Moreover, 
the Church was faced in times immediately follow- 
ing by heresy within and hostility without, and 
the concentration of power in as few hands as 
possible proved of gi eat value. The forming of a 
s creed, and of a collection of Holy Scriptures upon 
which to base it, was logically followed by the 
need of an authoritative interpretation for both. 
The bishop, already prominent, naturally if not 
logically became the authoritative mouthpiece oi 
the Church m matters of the faith ; and apostolic 
succession followed in due course. Irenteus, 
definitely connects the theory of the apostolic 
succession of the episcopate with the necessity of 
maintaining sound doctrine ; and the bishop thus 
emerges from the comparative obscurity of earlier 
times with a status in matters of the faith equal 
to that which he had previously enjoyed in matters 
of administration. Cyj)rian’s position introduces 
a new factor. By his time creed and canon had 
attained a position of greater certainty, and the 
sacerdotalism of the Church under OT and also 
pagan influences had been intensified, so that 
apostolic succession is now a guarantee not so 
much of sound doctrine as of the validity of the 
priesthood. The evolution of territorial from con- 
gregational episcopacy w^as completed by the 
gradual assimilation of the ecclesiastical system to 
the imperial. The fall of the Empire, the trans- 
ference of barbarian respect from it to the Church, 
the conversion and absorption into the Church of 
the northern peoples, all assisted in the process of 
closer organization ; and so by degrees grew up 
the great mediaeval hierarchy — the feudal system 
being theoretically crowned by the twin summits of 
a papacy supreme in spiritual aflairs and an empire 
supieme in tempoial. 

3. Medisevalism. — Superficially consideied, the 
whole history and tendency of medisevalism might 
seem designed to bury ever deeper the very idea of 
any hut monarchical Church government ; and the 
Reformation systems might seem so sudden and 
complete a contrast to previous developments as to 
justify Calvin’s theory of a reversion to primitive 
Christianity by the ignoring of medieevalism. But 
nothing ever makes its appearance in history 
without preparation ; and, while we cannot elimin- 
ate the genius of Calvin and the rest by explaining 
their systems out of any or all of their antecedents, 
we may discern certain medieeval tendencies which 
led up to their work. Presbyteiians may find the 
beginnings of their history either in the NT or in 
the book of Exodus, if they will ; but the medimvai 
continuation of it has been too much neglected. 
Although the practical needs and problems of 
medifevalism served to exalt the ecclesiastical 
society at the expense of the individual, and to 
sacrifice the intellectual and homiletie interests of 
the Church to the organizing and sacerdotal tend- 
encies, yet the homiletic, intelleotual, h»nd indi- 
vidual element never completely perished. Prac- 
tical exigencies might favour the creation and 
maintenance of a rigid monarchical system, which 
deprived the individual of all political or infcelleo' 

1 This episcopacy was cong^regabional, not diocesaa. 
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tual scope ; but the mastei y of the system was 
never wholly undisputed, and the essential Christ- 
ian truth of the worth of the individual before 
God never fell completely out of sight. Through- 
out the growth of ecclesiasticism we can discern 
a continuous process of revolt against it, which, 
manifesting itself primarily in the form of Montan- 
ism {q.v.), was suppressed, but, m its essence, 
defied extinction. Athanasius was faced by Arius, 
Augustine by Pelagius, Bernard by Abelard, 
Aquinas by Scotus; the slavery of intellect was 
always incomplete. But it is in monastieism 
[q.v.) that we can see most clearly the opposition 
of individualism to the tyranny of the institution. 
The impulse which, in the successive forms of 
Montanism, Novatianism, and Donatism {qq.'O,)^ 
succumbed to the need for closer organization per- 
sisted in the form of monastieism, and established 
an unbreakable hold upon Western Christendom. 
From the beginning of monastic history the con- 
version, the education, and the civilization of 
N.W. Europe were almost entirely the work of 
monks j and, while the episcopate succeeded in 
forcing the monks into the priesthood, monastieism 
conquered by forcing celibacy on the Western 
clergy and emancipating the orders from episcopal 
control. The opposition between the secular 
clergy and the monks runs throughout mediseval- 
ism j and the monastic side of the opposition repre- 
sents the preparation for the Beformed Churches. 
Whereas the secular clergy obeyed a monarchic 
bishop, the monks obeyed a presbyter-abbot 
Their vow of poverty gave expression to the truth 
that a man is of value apart from his property, 
their vow of celibacy destroyed the feudal fetish 
of family prestige, their vow of obedience was 
that of free-will obedience to a superior in whose 
election they had a voice, and in making this vow 
a man left a society in which he was a mere irre- 
sponsible cog accidentally placed in a machine for 
one into which he entered voluntarily. Thus, 
while, as A. V. G. Allen puts it, ‘every direct 
specific purpose of the monk seemed in the long 
run to have been reversed, or to have proved a 
failure,*^ yet there was *a deeper purpose which 
could not be defeated, — the accomplishment of 
individual personality.’ ^ It is in this piesbyterial, 
as we might call it, conception of Christian organ- 
ization that we discern the germ of the Beforma- 
tion. Moreover, whereas the secular clergy and 
the episcopate had all along represented sacramen- 
tal ianism m worship and rigid solidarity in govern- 
ment, the monastic system, on the whole, had 
stood for the homiletic aspect of worship and a 
form of organization at once more elastic and more 
representative of the popular voice. Of course, 
each side reacted upon the other. The monks 
^vere often the stoutest champions of orthodoxy, 
and their services were often most highly ritual- 
istic i on the other hand, the Church was demo- 
cratic enough to make it as possible for the most 
obscure Churchman to ascend!^ to the papal throne 
as it is for any citizen of the United States to 
become President ; and the semblance, at least, of 
representative government was retained in the 
election of bishops by the cathedral chapters and 
the choice of the pope by the conclave. But, in 
essence, the difference which afterwards became 
open in the Keformaiion betTveen Catholic and 
Protestant subsists throughout the Middle Ages 
between the episcopate and monastieism; and it 
only required favourable circumstances to set on 
foot the process of disruption, 

4 . Decline of papacy and the Reformation. — 
The decisive factor in the final separation of the 
16th cent, was tlie weakening of the papacy, which 

3 Christian Institutions, Edinburgh, 1898, p. 178. 

2 /d. p. 176. 


was the only power capable of holding together 
the opposed sides of ecclesiastical life. The fate 
of Boniface VIII. marked an era in the decline of 
the papal monarchy, which had ruined the Empire, 
only to find a new and more vigorous opponent in 
the growth of European nationalities ; the Baby- 
lonish captivity of the Avignonese popes weakened 
the papal grip upon England and Germany. Early 
in the 14th cent. William of Occam and Marsiglio 
of Padua outfaced the pope in the interest of Louis 
of Bavaria. Marsiglio’s fully-developed demo- 
cratic idea of Church and State is a sign of the 
times ; the fact that the Fraticelli were deeply 
involved in the anti-papal revolt is another ; and 
the whole incident has been well named the Minia- 
ture Beformation. The work of Wyclif in England 
is a manifestation of the same spiiit, which, pass- 
ing from England to Bohemia and John Hus, re- 
mained active there far into the 15th century. 
These various movements combined projects both 
of political and of ecclesiastical reform — they at- 
tacked the dogma as well as the organization and 
morals of the Church. To the growing distrust 
of the papal monarchy and the whole system with 
which it was bound up the Great Schism contri- 
buted in no small measure ; and the conciliar 
movement, while it represents in essence the 
struggle between the aristocratic episcopal form 
of Church government and the autocratic papal 
form, helped to pave the way for democracy by 
asserting the responsibility of rulers to those whom 
they affected to rule. With the close of the 
Council of Basel in 1447 the papacy secured an 
illusory victory over its foes, but not even the 
splendour of the Benaissance period could blind the 
eyes of serious men to the moral and financial 
corruption of the Curia. The rise of European 
nationalities, the inventions of printing and of gun- 
powder, revolutionary discoveries both geographi- 
cal and scientific, contributed to the general ferment. 
Moderate men might desire a reform of the Church 
on the existing basis, but others were driven by 
the monstrous indifference of the Curia towards its 
own corruption to consider the evil as inherent in 
the system itself, and to desire a more radical 
reformation. In particular, the New Learning, 
by exposing the hollowness of many ecclesiastical 
pretensions, by weakening the belief in transub- 
stantiation and sacramentarianism generally, and 
by reviving the interest of Europe in the teaching 
and homiletic side of Church activity, helped to 
relax the hold of the papacy upon the Church, and 
to set free the monastic side of its life from the 
long alliance with the episcopal. Finally, in the 
hands of Luther, Zwingii, and Calvin, the crisis 
came — divergence matured into division — and 
monastieism achieved its independence in the Be- 
formation. It is no accident, but the result of a 
profound historical necessity, that the lands which 
remained in the Boman obedience were precisely 
those which had been fully Christianized in pre- 
monastic days, whereas the lands in which monkish 
missionaries, especially of the Iro-Scottish type, 
had laboured went over to the Beformation 
side. 

From one point of view, the Beformation repre- 
sents revolt and the rending of Christendom in 
pieces ; but the pieces into which the Church fell 
correspond, with some definiteness, each to some 
previous tendency within medisevalism ; and, from 
another standpoint, the Beformation is the substi- 
tution of spiritual unity under the headship of 
Christ for external, mechanical unity under the 
papal monarchy. The democratic constitution 
proposed for the churches of Hesse, was the 
work of Lambert, a Franciscan monk, and recalls 
the Benedictine organization. Lutheranism re- 
minds us forcibly of the Augustinian order ; and 
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the Presbyterian type of constitution under Calvin 
and his followeib calls to memory the organization 
of the great monastic orders of later medievalism, 
wherein many houses were affiliated into one great 
society. Point for point, this parallel between 
mediaeval tendencies and Reformation facts could 
be worked out in much detail. It will suffice, 
however, to note that Presbyterianism, like other 
ecclesiastical systems, was no new phenomenon 
suddenly enteimg about 1550 on a career totally 
unprepared for, but was the emergence into free- 
dom of a tendency many centuries old. Substitute 
Christ for the pope as the head of the Church, and 
spiritual for corporeal unity, and you have at once 
the explanation of our Protestant divisions, and 
the antidote to much of the alarm, which they 
cause in umeflectmg minds. 

5. The question of government. — When we con- 
sider the great importance which by and by came 
to be attached to the question of Church govern- 
ment— so that the form of organization adopted 
by Presbyterianism became, in time, its chief 
differentia from the rest of Protestantism, and 
‘ jure Divino ’ arguments went hand in hand with 
armed force to resist any encroachment upon its 
rights — ^it is curious to reflect that, in the early 
days of Protestantism, the question of government 
was a secondary consideration. The Reformers, 
following the monastic lead, were more concerned 
with teaching than with administration ; and, pro- 
vided they got rid of the papal headship and could 
secure the safety of great truths like that of justi- 
fication by faith, they kept a reasonably open mind 
on the question of organization. The salvation of 
the individual through the direct mediation of 
Christ was the vital point ; other matters were 
subsidiary. Being in revolt against over-organiza- 
tion and all the loss of individual Christian liberty 
which that implied, Luther, Calvin, and the rest 
could scarcely make a virtue of ecclesiasticism. 

Ecclesiastical organization was perhaps the 
least important activity of Martin Luther and the 
Lutheran Church. In common with the Calvinists, 
this Church recognized the priesthood of all be- 
lievers and the parity of ministers, but, unlike the 
Calvinists, did not harden this into a fixed principle 
of organization. In the Scandinavian countries, 
where kings and bishops co-operated in the work 
of reformation, the episcopate was retained, 
though in a modified form ; in the German princi- 
palities the JUS episcopale was delegated to the civil 
power, which in turn delegated it to Consistories, 
and the persistence of civil government and patron- 
age in the Church prevented Lutheranism from 
ever attaining to the firm representative organiza- 
tion which has become a feature of Presbyterian- 
ism. The attitude of Melanchthon, who would 
have recognized either bishops or a pope if they 
could have been shown to be of real use, has re- 
mained typical ; the small crop of Lutheran Free 
Churches has resulted mainly from doctrinal objec- 
tions to the union of Lutheran and Reformed a 
century ago in Prussia and allied states, and at 
least one such body seceded on the question of 
whether government was an essential feature of 
the Church at all. 

The Calvinist bodies were prevented by circum- 
stances from any such indifference to the form of 
Church government ,* for, whether by accident or 
by necessity, they found themselves situated either 
in republics or in principalities and kingdoms where 
the absence of a sympathetic ruler rendered the 
Lutheran plan impossible, and where the opposi- 
tion of the bishops sooner or later demanded the 
repudiation of episcopacy. As has now been 
shown, the retention of episcopacy in some Refor- 
mation lands and its rejection in others was no 
accident, but a logical consequence of the attitude 


assumed by the bishops and the civil authorities 
towaids the Reformation. 

II. Subsequent DEVELOPMENT. — ^i. DooTKiifE. 

—In the dogmatic sphere two great doctrines 
mark off’ the Calvinist system from all others. 

{ct>) The first of these is the doctime of th& 
absolute sovereignty of God, which is the keynote 
of all the other Calvinist developments. This 
carried with it the doctrines of election and pre- 
destination (gg'.i?.), which, in their rigid Supra- 
lapsanan form, denied man any paiticipation what- 
ever in the work of saving himself, and, in their 
milder Infralapsarian form, left him only a very 
minor part to play in it. This dogma, harsh as it 
may seem to the moie lenient sjurits of to-day, is 
not to be dismissed off-hand as if it were a mere 
negation of man’s free will. The ‘mere good 
pleasure’ aspect of the doctrine is not the vital 
part of it. In the days when Calvin promulgated 
it the agony of a dying age and the birth-pangs of 
a new might well seem to renew the circumstances 
under which Augustine had set it forth, and to 
force upon men anew the conviction that God was 
all and man was nothing ; to depend absolutely 
on the sovereign will of God for salvation was 
better than to depend upon the arbitrary will of a 
corrupt decaying papacy and an ignorant, evil- 
living priesthood ; the folly of too much freedom 
was demonstrated by the excesses of Anabaptists 
and other irresponsible sectaries, and Lutheranism 
hesitated between universalism and the predestined 
release of certain elected men from the conse- 
quences of a totally depraved and enslaved human 
will Calvin’s doctrine of election was not so 
much a gloomy and pessimistic denial of human 
freedom as the joyous proclamation that man lived 
in an ordered universe where the sovereignty of 
God removed from the region of doubt the salvation 
of the true believer. It is an attempt to recognize 
necessity and order in the world of God’s creation 
—to see temporal things, m Spinoza’s immortal 
phrase, ‘sub specie eternitatis.’ This teaching 
runs throughout the Calvinist Confessions ; and, 
though the settling down of modern civilization 
has induced in many quarters a revival of the 
softer Semi-Pelagian ideas, it still remains the 
official belief of Presbyterian Christendom. 

(6) The other doctrinal differentia of Calvin- 
ism is found in connexion with the, sacraments. It 
differs from Lutheranism in regard to baptismal 
regeneration and the ordinary necessity of baptism j 
but the chief difference is in regard to the Lord’s 
Supper. The Roman CathoHc doctrine of transub- 
stantiation fell into disfavour as vitally connected 
with the ideas of priesthood and organization 
against which Protestantism was an avowed revolt ; 
and the Lutheran idea of consubstantiation, with 
its insistence upon the corporeal presence of Christ 
in the sacrament, seemed to more radical Refornieis 
to differ so little from the Catholic notion as to be 
an insufficient guarantee against the reintroduction 
of a tyrannical priesthood using unscrupulously a 
magical key by which they could open or close 
heaven to the rest of mankind. On the other 
hand, Zwingli and his following, by denying any 
real presence at all and reducing the sacrament to 
a mere memorial, seemed to many to go too far in 
the other direction. In actual fact the^ difference 
between Luther and Zwingli seriously divided the 
Reformers. Galvin’s theory of the sacrament 
occupies a position between these extremes : it 
substitutes for the corporeal presence of Christ 
a spiritual, though quite real, presence ; for the 
magical opus operatum of Roman Catholicism it 
substitutes an operation of the Holy Spirit where- 
by the believing communicant really feeds upon 
Christ; it professes to find in the real presence 
a mystery too profound to be explained by 
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the simple mechanical theory of Catholics and 
Lutherans or to be explained away by the equally 
simple denial of Zwingli ; and, while the mediating 
position of the Calvinist theory has brought it under 
the suspicion of being an eipy}VLK6v cunningly devised 
in the interest of ecclesiastical and political union 
among the Reformers — the work of a Presbyterian 
poEtician rather than a philosophic theologian — so 
far as is known, no scrap of evidence exists to show 
that Calvin had any such deliberate purpose. It 
fits in quite articulately with the rest of his theo- 
logy, and is the natural result of an effort on the 
part of one who was not an extremist to devise a 
theory of the sacrament which would retain the 
real piesence of Christ without degrading it into 
the mechanical production of a priest with a 
formula. If it has served to hold together a great 
mass of Protestant opinion upon a subject so vital, 
that is not so much the result of any definite 
political design as a tribute to its innate reasonable- 
ness and moderation. It remains yet a feature of 
confessional Presbyterianism. 

ii. Polity. — The most characteristic aspect of 
Presbyterianism, howevei, is its evolution as an 
ecclesiastical polity. It is a natural inference from 
the doctrines of justification by faith and of the 
sole sovereignty of God that all men are equal 
before their malcer, and the status of the clergy as 
a special caste wielding the powers of spiritim life 
and death was thereby destroyed. The ecclesias- 
tical organization was looked at no longer from 
above but from below : the call of the people and 
the approval of his peers replaced episcopal conse- 
cration in the making of a minister; the laity 
received a share in the government of the Church, 
and the responsibility of officials to the general 
body became a recognized feature of ecclesiastical 
organization. Thus, behind all the formal shapes 
assumed by Reformed Church constitutions, an 
essentially democratic spirit is discei ned. All was, 
at first, experimental ; definite and rigid systems 
were evolved only by degrees. A * jure luimano ’ 
episcopacy did not frighten Calvin ; and Knox, the 
founder of national Scottish Pres%terianism, ap- 
roved, before his death, the reintrodnction of 
ishops for certain specified purposes and on a basis 
of responsibility. But the fundamental ideas of 
the Reformed Churchmen had sealed the doom of 
the old type of episcopate, and, before long, the 
dangers involved in the preservation of even its 
outward form rendered a definitely Presbyterian 
theory and system inevitable. Circumstances 
forced upon Melville and others a greater rigidity 
of view and practice than had been found necessary 
by Calvin and Knox; and the conception of 
ministerial parity as an essential feature of the 
true Church was forced upon the Calvinist com- 
munions by ecclesiastical and political strife. The 
effusion of blood, as well as ink, in its defence 
caused the Presbyterians to set a great, perhaps 
an exaggerated, value upon their theories of 
Church government, for which they have suffered 
and fought, as otiier men for their faith. 

The starting-point of any inquiry into the nature 
and history of Presbyterian Church government is 
necessarily found in Calvin’s InstiUitm and especi- 
ally in blc. iv,, which deals with the doctrine of 
the Church. According to Calvin, a Church and 
ministers are necessary as external helps to the 
true believer, for whose edification the ministers at 
public worship expound God’s Word. A careful 
distinction is drawn between the invisible Church 
— known only to God — and the visible Church which 
is discerned ^wherever we see the Word of God 
sincerely preached and heard, wherever we see the 
sacraments administered according to the institu- 
tion of Christ ’ (bk. iv. ch. i. § 9). This very simple 
idea of the marks of the true Church renders the 


independence of many various bodies consistent 
j with the essential requisite of true spiritual unity ; 
taken in connexion with the idea of an invisible 
Church known only to God, it renders secession, 

' except for the weightiest reasons, wicked and 
frivolons. Calvin will not even go so far as to 
unchurch Rome, though he contends that the 
insignificance of the remnants of a true Church 
contained in it abundantly justifies men in repudi- 
ating the Roman communion. ‘ We behoved to 
j withdraw from them in order to draw near to 
i Christ’ (bk. iv. ch. ii. § 6).^ 

! In the Church God uses men for the useful and 
[ honourable office of the ministry, and in Holy 
I Scripture, the touchstone of all his ideas, Calvin 
! finds only two permanent orders of ministry — the 
pastor and the teacher— though temporary offices, 
such as those of apostle, prophet, and evangelist, 
existed in NT times for special purposes, and might 
profitably be temporarily renewed on sufficient 
occasion. Of the permanent officers the pastor 
ronghly resembles the apostle, whose function he 
localizes. ‘ What the apostles did for the whole 
world, every pastor should do for the flock over 
which he is appointed ’ (bk. iv. ch. iii. § 6). His 
office entitles him to preach, to administer the 
sacraments, to exercise discipline, to admonish, 
and to exhort; and, while this is ordinarily 
to be done for a special church to which he 
should be restricted, Congregationalism is avoided 
by the qualification that the pastor should move 
by public permission or be moved by public 
authority when the public good demands it. The 
idea of ministeiial parity, which later became a 
rigidly defined principle of the Piesbyienan system, 
comes out in the contention that, in Scripture, 
bishop, presbyter, pastor, and minister are inter- 
changeable terms for the same ecclesiastical office, 
Calvin’s later correspondence serves to show that he 
had no objection to episcopacy in so far as bishops 
might be useful and expedient; but his doctrine 
of the Church leaves them no essential place in it. 
Historically he regards the ancient bishop as a 
mere chairman of presbyters; and, with him, 
Jerome’s famous dictum as to the original equality 
of bishop and presbyter, which raised no contro- 
versy in Jeiome’s day, and yet was never forgotten, 
became at length the basis of a Church polify. 

The teacher, who corresponds roughly to the 
prophet and evangelist, is restricted to a purely 
educational function. Among the offices men- 
tioned in Ro 12 and 1 Co 12, two are recognized as 
permanent — government and the care of the poor ; 
and the secondary position of government, in 
Calvin’s eyes, is shown by the admission of the 
laity to a share in these. Elders assist in the 
government of the Church, and deacons are divided 
into two classes according as they care for the 
poor and sick or deal with almsgiving. The per- 
manent officials of the Church therefore are: 
pastors, teachers, elders, and deacons. The essen- 
tials for the making of a minister are : the call of 
God, examination as to life and doctrine, the call 
of the people, and a solemn setting apart to his 
office. Calvin almost goes out of his way to defend 
the people’s right of electing their minister, but 
recommends that, in the interest of peace and 
common sense, other ministers should preside over 
the election. In the above conception of the 
Church we have in essence many of the features 
of present-day Presbyterianism — the equality 

1 It is not Burprising that, in time, Oatholicism came to 
regard Calvinism as the arch-enemy. The Calvinists, e.p., 
were excluded from the Peace of Augsburg (1555), and were 
only recognized in the Peace of Westphalia as late aa 1648. 
How far the feeling had become mutual may be gathered from 
the fact that, as late as 1647, the stately and balanced West- 
minster Confession cannot refrain from abuse of the pope 

(XXV. 6). 
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of ministers, their election by the people, the share 
of the laity in Church government, and so on. 
But so far nothing unique is present, except per- 
haps the unusuaDy vigorous defence of popular 
rights. The determinative feature of Calvings 
system, however, appears on consideration of his 
theory concerning the reJations between the civil 
and ecclesiastical powers. The Church, according 
to him, has a threefold power : (1) she can declare 
and interpret dogma, though she has no right to 
invent new dogmas not found in Scripture j (2) 
she can legislate for the Church, but she has no 
right to force purely human expedients and cere- 
monies upon her members to the prejudice of their 
consciences; thus he frees men fiom the Roman 
type of bondage to tradition and custom, and 
reduces the spirit of Church government to the 
observance of mutual charity and edification ; (3) 
— and heie the most distinctive feature of Calvin- 
ism is reached — he insists upon retaining for the 
Church a certain sphere of jurisdiction. Unlike 
Luther and Zwingli, who freely surrendered the 
administrative and disciplinary power of the 
Church to the civil authorities, whether princely 
or republican, Calvin attempted to mark off for the 
Church a sphere of spiritual jurisdiction distinct 
from the civil ; and on the determination of his 
followers to define and preserve this sphere, ii re- 
spective of all difficulties, hangs much of the 
trouble that fell to the lot of Presbyterianism in 
later years. Spiritual government,^ in his view, 
was as necessary to the Church as civil government 
to the State; and the two jurisdictions, though 
mutually helpful rather than antagonistic, were 
quite distinct. The Church could not surrender, 
voluntarily or compulsorily, the power of the keys ; 
she claimed no right to inflict civil punishment, 
but only to admonish and, if necessary, to excom- 
municate, for the purpose of producing repentance 
in off en<lers — a purpose in which the civil procedure 
freqututly failed. This useful power of ecclesi- 
astical discipline for sjiiritual evu-doers was to be 
in the hands of a Consistory ' of elders which is in 
the Church what a council is in city ^ ; and the 
basis of its judgments upon individuals was of 
course to be Christian doctrine. The error of the 
Roman Church lay not in the claiming of this 
power, hut in the abuse of it for unworthy and 
worldly ends through the agency of corrupt and 
irresponsible individuals. Calvin does not seek to 
interfere with or to minimize in any way the 
scope of the civil power. He calls the magistrates 
‘ ambassadors of God,’ * vicegerents of God,’ and 
days that God considers their office an honourable 
one ; and, while he indicates his personal preference 
for aristocratic government tempered by democratic 
consent, he holds that it is the duty of all Christian 
men to obey whatever lawful rulers have dominion 
over them. The only circumstances under which 
resistance, active or passive, is justifiable arise 
when the commands or rulers clash with the com- 
mands of God. Conversely, it is the duty of 
rulers to preserve public peace and happiness, and 
their first care must be for religion and morals. 
Their co-operation is due to the Church in this 
regard, 

‘provided this is done to preserve, not to disturb, the order of 
the Church, to establish, not to destroy, discipline. For, seeing* 
the Church has not, and ought not to wish to have, the power 
of compulsion (I speak of civil coercion), it is the part of pious 
kings and princes to maintain religion by laws, edicts, and 
sentences ’ (bk. iv. ch. xi. § 16). 

While thus fully recognizing the civil jurisdiction, 
Calvin holds that it should not interfere with the 
ecclesiastical, unless by direct invitation or neces- 
sity ; and in this effort to define the respective 
limits of Church and civil power, to secure civil 
co-operation while keeping spiritual jurisdiction 
and liberty inviolate, he stands alone among the 


Reformers. The forms of procedure set forth in 
bk. iv. ch. X. are of only secondary importance. 
The point of his system which is distinctively 
characteristic of Presbyterianism consists in his 
determination to keep ecclesiastical discipline in 
ecclesiastical hands. 

Such, in brief, are Calvin’s ideas of Church 
government ; but he lacked a field in which to 
test them, until, overwhelmed by the ‘ formidable 
obtestation’ of Guillaume Faiel, he consented to 
settle in Geneva. In that city there had long been 
an unstable equilibrium of three forces — the vice- 
dominus of the house of Savoy, the bishop, w^ho was 
often a member of the same house, and the people ; 
and, when Calvin arrived in the city in 1536, the 
people had just won their freedom, after a contest 
in which independence and the new faith had 
played an equal part. But a state of confusion 
had supervened ; and Farel the Reformer knew 
that no one in the city was capable of reducing 
the chaos to order. Accordingly, lie persuaded 
Calvin to relinquish his project of further study 
for the work of organization. The system oi 
Church government introduced was naturally 
Presbyterian; not only did Calvin’s own ideas 
run in that direction, but the attempt to con- 
tinue episcopacy would have had scant hope of 
success in a city winch had just shaken off* the 
tyranny of a bishop. Nevertheless the people 
hated the bishop less as a Roman Catholic, or a 
corrupt Churchman, or an official without NT 
warrant than as an interferer with their liberty, 
just as they afterwards hated Calvin and the rest 
for the same reason. Trouble began almost at 
once. In a memorandum of 15th Jan. 1537 Calvin 
asked the Council for a body of incorruptible men 
to exercise Church discipline up to and including 
excommunication. But the civil authorities did 
not like Calvin’s request that the Church might 
have a disciplinary authority which neither Lutliei 
nor Zwingli had asked for it, and many citizens 
feared for their personal freedom. In 1538 a 
majority of the new Council consisted of Calvin’s 
opponents. Strife began, and grew so keen that 
the ministers were forbidden to preach politics. 
Disgusted by this, and angered by the attempt to 
force upon them the observance of the Bernese 
usages, the ministers finally revolted openly at the 
Council’s command to exclude no one from com- 
munion, and on 21st April they brought matters 
to a crisis by refusing to dispense the sacrament. 
They were banished, and all mediation was 
rejected by the Council. This refusal to accept 
dictation from the civil power on a matter vital to 
the welfare and liberty of the Church, and the 
choice of banishment before surrender, are a new 
departure in Protestant history, and are determina- 
tive of Presbyterianism. 

Calvin’s first experience of Geneva, however, 
did not deter him from returning, though reluct- 
antly, three years later ; for no city in B’rance was 
safe, and no city in Germany politically free, and 
in Geneva alone could he hope to find a sphere 
of operations* Within twenty-four hours of Ms 
return he was at work ; and the Ordonmnces were 
the final outcome of his labours. He wished to 
embody the distinction between civil and spiritual 
jurisdiction, to secure the independence of the 
Church within her own sphere, to obtain the ac- 
ceptance of a creed based on Holy Scripture alone, 
and to tune up Genevan morals to a NT pitch. 
The difficulty was that he must gain the consent 
of the civil powers to his solution of a problem 
which had hitherto been solved^ very differently, 
and must induce them to relinquish a great part of 
their authority. At the same time the enforce- 
ment of a NT standard of morals was distasteful 
to many citizens. Accordingly the Ord^nnanceSi 
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while Calvin’s sole work, do not represent Ms ideal. 
Four classes of official are recognized in the 
Church — pastor, teacher, elder, and deacon. The 
ministers were chosen by those already ordained 
after an examination as to life and doctrine. The 
civil power then approved of them ; finally the 
people heard them, and they were ordained with- 
out laying on of hands. The democratic idea of 
this became aristocratic in practice j for, in actual 
fact, the people accepted, rather than elected, their 
ministers. The ministers were to meet once a week 
in conference and once in three months for mutual 
criticism ; in this ‘ venerable company,’ which did 
not, except by censure and moral weight, interfere 
in civil affairs, we discern a germ of the Presbytery. 
The teachers were purely for educational purposes. 
The ruling elders were in the Church what the 
magistrates were in the city. Their function was 
purely spiiitual, confined to the judging of spiritual 
offences and the infliction of spiritual penalties, 
the aim being to secure the repentance of the 
offender. But, though Calvin, in accordance with 
Ms general principles, attempted to mark off this 
eldership, with its ecclesiastical sphere of action, 
auite distinctly from the magistracy, with its civil 
functions, he could not quite secure what he wanted, 
and had even the worse of the compromise which 
followed. He was unable to secure the election of 
the elders by the Church alone, or on the pure 
ground of spiritual and moral fitness. The Council, 
besides fixing the number of elders at twelve, 
decreed that two must he chosen from the Little 
Council, four from the Sixty, and six from the Two 
Hundred. The twelve, in the first instance, were 
really civil functionaries, and a committee of the 
Council ; only secondarily and nominally did they 
form part of a Church court. Calvin may have 
had a paramount influence in that court, but Ms 
influence was a purely moral one, and he never 
presided. Indeed, in spite of the presence of these 
twelve councillors in the Consistory, along with the 
ministers, Calvin had much ado to secure for it the 
right of excommunication. It was agreed that, if 
no repentance resulted from judgments up to and 
including excommunication, the pei sis tent offender 
should be handed over to the civil power. As this 
applied to doctrinal as well as moral cases, it 
really amounted to a declaration of the right of 
persecution ; here at least Calvin is not in advance 
of Ms age, and his readiness to admit the inter- 
ference of civil power, so long as it is not opposed 
to Mm, weakens his position as against hostile 
interference. The deacons discharged the func- 
tions already indicated in the InstUutiOy but were 
not organized, as recommended therein, into two 
classes. Calvin’s machinery for the doctrinal and 
moral regeneiation of Geneva, therefore, consisted 
of a verbally inspired Word of God, ministers to 
expound the same, a Consistory to enforce it, and 
the Council to deal with recalcitrants. A great 
deal of petty and almost ridiculous business came 
before the Consistory, but it accomplished its 
main purpose of raising the undoubtedly low 
standard of Genevan morals. Even to hold what 
he had got cost Calvin a long and bitter struggle. 
He was opposed by many old Genevans who had 
taken a prominent part in the liberation of their 
city and resented foreign intrusion, however 
salutary ; and by that section of the citizens who 
resented the strictness of his moral control. His 
gains were not secure for over a decade ; and not 
fciU he received the citizenship of Geneva in 1569 
(lid he attempt to define more clearly the dis- 
tinction between Church and State, in a series of 
demands wMch were practically all granted by 
the Council. Before Iiis death in 1664 he had 
vastly bettered Genevan morals, given the city a 
r^plendid educational system, and made it a refuge 


for the oppressed of Europe, and he had the satis- 
faction of knowing that xn France, in Scotland, 
and elsewhere his ideas of Clmrcli government and 
of the relation of Church and State were being 
extensively put into practice. The Presbyterian 
Church as a distinct and definite ecclesiastical 
body had entered upon its honourable career. 

lii. History m Europe.— -i. Scotland.— Pres- 
byterianism, in its national form as an established 
Church, is best exemplified in the case of Scotland, 
where, after an eventful history of three centuries 
and a half, it still retains a powerful grip upon 
the people. The Scottish Reformation, m the 
Lutheran form, was alieady so far advanced in 
1526 as to call for stringent government interfer- 
ence ; but, when ^ it became strong enough to 
dominate the nation forty years later, it had 
assumed the Calvinist form, and it was the 
Calvinist type of theology and polity that received 
official recognition in 1660. The great protagonist 
of the movement was John Knox, who was called 
to the ministry at St. Andrews by popular acclama- 
tion duiing the period of excitement which followed 
the murder of Cardinal Beaton (1546). Knox was 
made prisoner when the French fleet captured St. 
Andrews castle in 1547, and spent two years as a 
galley-slave. After his release he remained in 
exile till 1559. Part of this period was spent in 
England, where he more than once refused prefer- 
ment, part in Frankfort, where he and others 
vainly attempted to set the Church upon a Puritan 
basis, and part in Geneva, where he was enabled 
to see at work opinions and ideas which he had 
independently drawn from Scripture. His views 
were mouldea and confirmed rather than created 
by his Genevan experience. Returning finally to 
Scotland in 1659, he became at once the head and 
front of the Reformation movement ,• and, if any 
confirmation of his Presbyterian convictions was 
necessary, he found it in the opposition of regent 
and bishops. By the middle of 1660 the Treaty of 
Edinburgh marked the triumph of Protestantism 
and En^ish influence over Catholicism and the 
French interest, and the religious influence of 
Knox held the field in Scotland. The Confession 
of 1560 is thoroughly Calvinist, and is conspicuous 
for a wise moderation, which is unfortunately less 
apparent in the conflicts of later times. The first 
Book of Discipline embodies an essentially Pres- 
byterian conception of the ministry. The differ- 
ences from the Genevan organization are exactly 
what we might expect from the differing ecclesi- 
astical needs of a nation and a city-state; the 
differences from the modem Scottish organization 
may be explained from the different circumstances 
of the age. Knox and his coadjutors were faced 
by the difficult problem of au abundant harvest 
and a lack of labourers; they had to find 100 
ministers where Calvin had to find one. The 
first General Assembly, e.gr., contained only six 
ministers ; accordingly, the ministerial office was 
supplemented in two directions. The reader’s 
office was added to fill the gaps in the ranks of 
the regular ministry, the temporary nature of 
tlie expedient, however, being fully recognized. 
Readers were expected and encouraged to justify 
by their work eventual promotion to the regular 
ministry; persistent incapacity to do so was 
followed by exclusion from ojfice. The scarcity 
of ministers also implied the necessity of making 
the best possible use of those available, and the 
country was therefore divided into ten dioceses, 
each in charge of a superintendent, who had to see 
that kirks were planted at the proper strategic 
points, to help the ministers in their work, and 
generally to exercise supervision. Some of these 
were laymen. The contention that these super- 
intendents were virtually bishops cannot be upheld 
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— still less the almost fantastic contention that 
tliey were intended in time to he superseded hy 
fully -qualified bishops. In this connexion we may 
note a curious and instructive paiallel to the 
Scottish system of 1560 in the Canadian organiza- 
tion of to-day. There, similar needs have called 
forth similar expedients. The difficult problem of 
Church extension in the rapidly-filling West has 
called into being the office of supeiintendent with- 
out any afterthought of episcopacy. Divinity 
students in full standing and lay missionaries who 
look forward to ordination after a special course 
correspond to the readexs of 1560. Knox’s doctor 
is represented by the piofessor, the lay elder by 
his kind, and the deacon by the manager. The 
parallel is strikingly complete. 

In the Church of 1560 the germ of the later 
Presbyterjf is discerned in the weekly meeting of 
local ministers in the towns, the Synod is fore- 
shadowed by the superintendent’s Council, and the 
General Assembly, irregularly constituted as yet 
and with uncei’tam poxvers, met at frequent inter- 
vals. The fully articulated system of later times 
grew only by degrees. Knox and his fellow- 
workers took substantially^ the same view as 
Calvin regarding the relation of the civil and 
ecclesiastical powers; indeed, though his own 
views on the point were independently matured, 
Knox had consulted Ballinger and Calvin on it 
during his exile ; and the struggle of Geneva was 
repeated on a national scale in Scotland. The 
return of Mary Queen of Scots from France in 
1561 ushered in a period of strife. The Reformers 
mistrusted Mary’s good intentions towards the 
new Church, and resented the withholding of 
recognition from certain of their standards ; she, 
on her side, was piqued by ministerial interference 
in her private concerns, and saw in the Church 
a formidable obstacle to her scheme of Roman 
Catholic reaction. Polities and the greed of the 
nobles went hand in hand with ecclesiastical strife 
to make difficult the way of the new Church ; and 
civil war at length broke out, as a result of which 
the unhappy queen was driven from Scotland 
(1568) and the Roman Catholic power in the 
country was finally broken. But the defeat of 
the Roman Catholic party and the establishment 
of the Protestant succession in the person of the 
infant James VI. did not bring peace to the Church. 
The ministers found it nearly impossible to secure 
their stipends in terms of the agreement come to 
with the civil authorities; and, after some dis- 
cussion, bishops were re-introduced into the Church 
by the Concordat of Leith (1572). To this expedi- 
ent Knox consented before his death, recommend- 
ing, however, that such bishops should be respons- 
ible to the General Assembly. The experiment 
proved a disastrous failure. Not only did the new 
episcopate escape ecclesiastical control, but they 
also rendered the clergy poorer than ever, by 
becoming the cat’s-paws of the nobles in their 
seizure of ecclesiastical revenues, instead of the 
pay-masters of the unhappy clergy. The con- 
temptuous name of ‘tulchans’ applied to the 
bishops of 1672 shows the estimation in which 
they were generally held, and the contemptible 
part which they played in the history of the time 
was a severe blow to the cause of Episcopacy in 
Scotland. In 1574 Andrew Melville returned to 
Scotland from Geneva, and proceeded to uphold 
the view that the office of bishop was unscriptural 
and by no means to be tolerated in a ]pii»e Church. 
Circumstances assured his success. By 1580 the 
‘tulchans’ had disappeared; and in 1578 the 
second Book of Discipline was prepared, to be 
endorsed by the General Assembly in 1581. The 
first Book had grown out of the circumstances of 
the time, and found its best sanction in con- 


temporary needs ; the second Book, on the other 
hand, aimed at the deduction of genei’al principles 
from the NT. the offices of superintendent 

and reader were excised as episcopal and un- 
scnptiiral; and, Avhereas the first Book had set 
up no Church couits, the second supplied the 
omission, but, strangely enough, left out the most 
characteristic court of all — the ]?resbytery. Pres- 
byteries, however, were coining rapidly into exist- 
ence ; and the Assembly which adopted the Book 
erected several in 1681. Of the offices mentioned 
in the Book, the doctor and the deacon have 
practically disappeaied; minister and elder alone 
remain with their original functions. The second 
Book of Discipline, with its determined attempt 
at a closer organization than that of 1560, never 
secured, in its entirety, the sanction of the civil 
power. 

From the time of Melville’s return to Scotland a 
detei mined struggle ra^ed m the country for a 
century. On the one side we have Melville and 
those who followed him, holding the most rigid 
views concerning the parity of all ministers and 
the divine necessity of Presbyterian Church 
government ; on the other, the determined Episco- 
alianisni of the Stuart kings. Parallel to this 
ivergence of view, and vitally connected with it, 
ran the question of the relation betAveen Church 
and State, which became acute in every state 
where the Reformed Church had trouble with the 
authorities. Melville, on lus side, believed in the 
double jurisdiction of Christ and the temporal 
king, and strenuously lesisted any interference 
with the Church wdtMn her own inviolate sphere ; 
James VI., on the other side, believing in the 
Divine Bight of kings, saw in the Church’s claim 
to spiritual independence as great a menace to the 
royal power as the papal jurisdiction had been. 
Moreover, as his succession to the English throne 
became more and more assured, the king was 
moved by a sense of the risks attendant upon the 
maintenance of two differing^ ecclesiastical polities 
within his dominions, and his consistent aim was 
to conform Scotland to Anglicanism. By means 
of episcopacy he could best hope to maintain 
control over the Church. Throughout the long 
struggle absolutism by Divine Right, episcopacy 
in the Church, and royal supremacy over all causes 
were banded together against limited monarchy, 
Presbyterian Church government, and ecclesiasti- 
cal supremacy in spiritual affairs. 

The details of the struggle need not be closely 
folloAved. The king, on his part, aimed at the 
complete suhordination of Church and people to 
his views ; the Church, on her part, resisted royal 
interference in spiritual matters. But the Church 
founded all her activities, beliefs, and claims 
ostensibly on the Word of God; and, as the 
ministers alone had the right to interpret that, no 
practical limit could be set to the claims of the 
Church, except by efieotive intervention on the 
part of the civil power. The king, as it turned 
out, would concede nothing, and the ministers 
claimed too much ; and there is some truth in the 
thesis that Scotland had to choose between the 
tyranny of a king and the tyranny of a ministry 
self-constituted as the interpreters of an mfallible 
Bible. But, on the whole, the Church represented 
the popular will, and served the popular cause. 
The ministers were chosen by popular election, 
they educated the people to the best of their 
ability, and sought to Avin their confidence ; and 
there is no doubt that during the 17th cent, the 
General Assembly was a more representative body 
than the subser Anient Scottish parliament. Pres- 
byterianism won a -victory in 1592, wffien it secured 
from king and parliament -what has been called its 
Magna Charta ; but Episcopacy was re-introduced 
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in 1610, and the next opportunity of the Pres- 
byterians came in 1638, when the injudicious and 
obstinate interference of Charles i. and Laud with 
the liturgy caused a wave of feeling to inundate 
Scotland that made the National Covenant possible. 
The Glasgow Assembly of that year swept away 
Episcopacy ; and the king, whose hands weie tied 
by diraculties m England, was powerless to save 
the bishops. Four years later civil war broke out 
in England between king and parliament. Now 
at length the long opposition culminated in an 
appeal to arms, and by the Solemn League and 
Covenant the Scottish Church and the English 
parliament were united in the cause of representa- 
tive government and religious freedom. 

2. England. —-It will be convenient at this point 
to refer to the history of English Presbyterianism, 
which in 1643 found itself allied with its Scottish 
neighbonr. The growing rigidity of ecclesiastical 
arrangements during Elizabeth’s reign stimulated 
nonconformity into life both within and without 
the State Church. Of the nonconformists within 
the Church one party agreed on the whole with 
the Anglican establishment, but wished to see 
certain Romanist survivals purged away ; another 
party, taking up the Presbyterian attitude, dis- 
agreed entirely with existing arrangements. Of 
the fortunes of the former party little need be said 
— they varied with the degree of persecuting zeal 
exercised by the authorities. But both parties 
have their essential connexion with Scotland from 
the beginning; for the troubles of the English 
congregation at Frankfort, in which John Knox 
was involved, wei'e in fact a struggle between 
Anglicanism and Puritanism, and the first really 
Puritan congregation was J ohn Knox’s in Geneva. 
To that city, therefore, may be traced, not only 
the genesis of Scottish Presbyterianism, but also 
the beginnings of Presbyterianism and Puritanism 
in England. English nonconformity was largely 
the result of what the Marian exiles had seen and 
done abroad. 

The movement of repression was well under way 
in 1561, by which time Acts of Supremacy and 
Uniformity and other measures were in opei ation 
against nonconformity. A second Act of Uni- 
formity followed in 1563. About 1565 Parker 
declared that Presbyterianism was the Church’s 
most threatening foe — and certainly it was the 
most definite and concrete form of opposition to 
existing ecclesiastical arrangements. About 1670 
Cartwright, a Cambridge Divinity professor (later 
deprived for his anti-ecclesiastical views), brought 
Presbyterianism into prominence by his activity ; 
and in 1572 the propaganda evolved into the 
‘Admonition to Parliament.’ The ‘Admonition’ 
consisted of two manifestoes which never reached 
the stage of presentation to parliament. It is 
fanatically Presbyterian in tone, and aims at the 
substitution of presbytery for episcopacy in English 
Church government. In the same year the first 
English Presbytery was erected at Wandsworth. 
Caitwright was forced to flee the country, but 
maintained from his exile a vigorous literary 
defence of Presbyterianism against Whitgift. 
Other writings in defence of presbytery, such as 
that of Travers in 1574, continued to appear ; and 
in 1583 enough Presbyterians existed in England 
to make possible the issue of a Directory of Church 
Government ; but after that date the Presbyterian 
movement, having flourished for a decade, began 
to decline. Whitgift, though he did not, like 
Bancroft, insist on the divine right of episcopacy, 
was sternly set against nonconformity; ana, by 
means of an ecclesiastical commission, forced from 
all ministers the admission that mscopacy was at 
least not contrary to Scripture. In 1584 the Pres- 
byterians failed to introduce into parliament a bill 


in favour of their discipline ; the Marprelate Tracts 
of 1588-89 roused Whitgift to a fresh access of 
persecuting zeal; the incident of the Armada in 
1588 helped to confound m men’s minds the ideas 
of nonconformity and political disaflection. Thus, 
though about 1590 there were some 500 Presby- 
terian ministers in England, the Act of 1593 ended 
meanwhile all eflective opposition to the State 
Church. Presbyterianism found itself in especial 
difficulties when subjected to persecution, because, 
unlike Independency, it could not realize its ideal 
except by means of an elaborate organization, and 
so could not retire into hiding till the storm blew 
over, without relinq^uishing essential principles. 
Driven by the Act of 1593 to exile, or silence, or 
the assumption of the cloak of Puritanism, Pres- 
byterianism languished for a time ; and the hopes 
raised by the Hampton Court Conference (1604) 
proved illusory. Bub, as time went on, the ideas 
of James i. and Charles i. concerning Divine Right 
gradually drove into alliance the causes of civil 
and religious liberty, and the consistent harshness 
of Laud towards nonconformity helped to pre- 
cipitate the great crisis of the Civil War. About 
the time when the Long Parliament met (1629) 
Presbyterianism had begun to raise its head. 
London was strongly Presbyterian, and Presby- 
teiianism was widely diffused throughout England. 
In 1630 appeared Alexander Leighton’s Sion^s Plea 
against the Prelacie, for which the author was 
severely punished. Other incidents of the same 
nature occurred ; and, while the Long Parliament, 
to begin with, merely desired to abate the over- 
weening pretensions of the bishops, there were 
many who desired more, and their ideas gradually 
prevailed. Scottish commissioners were in London, 
preaching frequently, writing, holding conferences. 
In 1641 appeared HmectymnuuSi a plea for Pres- 
byterianism which recalled the days of Cartwright, 
The Root and Branch petition of Dec, 1640 and the 
ministers’ petition of Jan. 1641 were on the same 
lines. Parliamentary defeats in the early part of 
the Civil War rendered the Presbyterian alliance 
necessary, and the Solemn League and Covenant 
of 1643 ushered in the period of Presbyterian 
ascendancy, which lasted till 1648. Charles I. had 
now combined against himself all Hie elements of 
ecclesiastical and political revolt in the British 
Isles; and Presbyterianism was meanwhile the 
dominating religious factor in the combination. 
The decision of battli' went against the royalists, 
who were decisively bea-ten at Naseby in 1645; 
and Presbyterianism enjoyed its triumph. The 
terms of the Solemn League and Covenant show 
how far short Presbyterianism yet was of learning 
from its own sufferings the lesson of toleration. 
One of the avowed aims of the treafcy was to force 
all the British Isles into Presbyterian conformity ; 
and, though the English Presbyterians were less 
narrow and fanatical than their covenanted Scot- 
tish brethren, and though the Independents, a 
growing body, were still more set on liberty of 
conscience, the Scots had their way. The West- 
min.ster Assembly was overwhelmingly Presby- 
terian in sentiment and policy, and adorned the few 
years of the Presbyterian ascendancy with those 
classics of English-speaking Presbyterianism which 
almost make us forget the narrow spirit of the time 
and are the flue flower of Calvinist dogmatics. 

The Westminster Confession of 1647, still the 
official Confession of English-speaking Presby- 
terians, is a noble monument to its authors and to 
the age which gave it birth; in its stately and 
balanced style, in the completeness with which it 
sets forth the Calvinist theology, in its pointed 
avoidance of what is merely controversial, it is 
the model of a Confession for a great body of 
Christian believers who axe conscious enough of 
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their own worth in the world to refrain from 
speaking evil of others. The same Assembly of 
divines sent forth the Fcyrm of Chunk Gov&rn- 
mmt, the Directory for Public Worship ^ and tlie 
Longer and Shorter Catechisms ; and of them all, 
whether we judge by its intrinsic excellence or its 
long and widely-difiused influence, the Shorter 
Catechism is undoubtedly the best. A new ver- 
sion of the Psalms also appeared in due course ; 
and the sacrifices made to the cause of union by 
the Scottish Church consisted in the repudiation of 
Knox’s Psalms for the new version, in the adoption 
of the King James Bible in place of the Genevan, 
in the dropping of Knox’s liturgy, the Book of 
Common Order, and the Confession of 1560. 

3. Wane in England and Scotland, — But, even 
while the Presbyteiians rejoiced in the cieation of 
an imperial Presbyterianism and in the consent of 
parliament thereto, their power was on the wane. 
Independency was growing in the army, and men 
like Cromwell and Milton were already on the 
Independent side. Independency was gradually 
preparing to play the chief pait in the religious 
situation ; and 1646 may be taken as the liigh- 
water mark of Presbyteiianism. After that date, 
except in London and Lancashire, a thoroughly 
Presbyterian organization ceased to exist in 
England ; and, when Charles I. escaped to Caris- 
brooke, and made promises which turned the 
Presbyterians royalist, Presbyterianism tell with 
the falling cause. The Scots made a desperate 
effort to save the situation. Parliament, in 
defiance of the General Assembly, who thought 
Charles’s concessions insufficient, entered into the 
‘Engagement,’ and the ‘Engagers’ invaded 
England, to suffer a crushing defeat at Preston 
( 1648). Cromwell was now master of the situation, 
and Pride’s Purge and the execution of Charles I. 
rapidly followed. But the Scots were not yet 
erushed. After the disastrous failure of the 
‘Engagers’ the Covenanters seized the reins of 
government, excluded all non-Covenanters from 
official positions by the Act of Classes, and offered 
Charles ii. the crown only on the most rigid and 
humiliating terms. N e vertheless they did offer him 
the crown, and prepared to fight for Ifim, but 
stultified their efibrts by first purging the army of 
80 uncovenanted officers and several thousand 
uneovenanted men. The defeat of Dunbar in 1650 
bi ought them to their senses; but even then the 
excluded soldiers were re-admitted to the aimy 
only under humiliating conditions, and the repeal of 
the Act of Classes rent Scotland with the strife of 
‘resolutioners’ and ‘protesters.’ Cromwell’s final 
victory at Worcester (1051) involved both in a 
common disaster ; yet, though the General 
Assembly was dismissed in July 1653 after the 
manner of the English parliament, the minor 
Church courts continued to exist and the antagon- 
ism of resoiutioner and protester rent Scotland 
during the rule of Monk. 

In England also the regime of Cromwell was 
tolerant. The Rump Parliament having failed to 
touch the religious question, Cromwell had finally 
to take it up himself ; and, as the Presbyteiians 
outnumbered their colleagues in the ministry, 
Presbyterianism still existed in a shadowy way. 
The minimum of ecclesiastical machinery that 
continued to exist was Presbyterian ; but what 
was left was the ministry rather than the system. 
In 1660 Monk set up Presbyterianism once more, 
hut not for long ; it was the calm before the stoim 
let loose under Charles n. 

{a) England , — ^To take England first; Charles 
would doubtless have tolerated Presbyterianism, 
if he could have secured for Roman Catholicism a 
share in the toleration ; but the anti-Catholic and 
anti - Presbyterian sentiment of Commons and 


country was hound to prove too much for the easy- 
going king whose chief desiie was to avoid further 
exile. The leliictance of the parties themselves 
foiled his effoits to secure a working agreement 
between presbytery and episcopacy. Bills intro- 
duced into parliament were of no avail ; the 
Commons concluded a seiies of pioceedmgs hostile 
to nonconformity generally by passing the Act of 
Uniformity, which became law on 19th May 1662, 
and signified the defeat of English Presbyterianism. 
About that time the rise of a iatitudinarian school 
m the English Church which included such men as 
Benjamin Winch cote, John Moore, John Tillotson, 
and Edward Snllmgfleet, and which based epis- 
copacy on no higher ground than that of expediency, 
might have held out hopes for Presbyterianism ; 
and Charles himself made various attempts to gain 
for the Presbyterians by the use of his royal pre- 
rogative what parliament refused to grant. But 
parliament pursued its course by passing the First 
Conventicle Act (1664), the Five Mile Act (1665), 
and the Second Conventicle Act (1670), and when 
Charles, on his own initiative, declared an Indul- 
gence m 1672, parliament forced him to withdraw it 
within a year. The Test Act supervened in 1673, 
Neither the use of the prerogative nor occasional 
personal generosity on the part of the king 
arrested the fall of Presbj’-terianism ; and the 
efforts of James vii. and il. produced no better 
lesiilt. The Presbyterians distrusted Indulgences 
which showed Roman Catholicism an equal kind- 
ness with themselves. On the accession of William 
III. they could not secure ascendancy nor even a 
working compromise with Episcopacy, hut only 
toleration. Between 1660 and 1690 Presbyterian- 
ism and Congregationalism had drawn together in 
the wilderness of persecution — amovement apparent 
in local working agreements and in a lowering of 
Presbyterian Calvinism. Socinianism became rife ; 
and in 1727 the ministers of the ‘ Three Denom- 
inations ’ (Presbyterian, Congregationalist, and 
Baptist) formed an organization. The Presby- 
terians who remained steadfast were few except 
in the north. During the time of nonconformist 
revival about the middle of the century the Presby- 
terians were of more intellectual than spiritual 
account, and they played a conspicuous part in the 
struggle for religious liberty about 1780. Before 
1843 there were in England Presbyterians con- 
nected with the Established and with other 
Chmches of Scotland— the first of these bodies 
retains its affiliation up to the present, while the 
others in 1876 united into the Presbyterian Church 
of England, which has 12 Presbyteries and nearly 
400 congregations with missions m China. 

[h] Scotland , — Turning now to Scotland, we find 
that the theocracy which had existed in 1638— a 
narrow theocracy with presbytery and the covenant 
in place of Christianity, hating alike prelacy and 
prelate, false faith and false believer, episcopacy 
and independency— had received a rude shaking at 
the hands of Cromwell, Worse was to follow 
under Charles li The Restoration fell heavily 
upon Scottish Presbyterianism, as upon English. In 
1661 the servile Scottish parliament enacted the 
royal supremacy in all causes, and in 1662 passed 
the Act Rescissory, which, by undoing the legisla- 
tion of the previous twenty -seven years, destroyed 
at a blow ail the work of the Covenanting period. 
The Presbyterians discovered all too soon how 
easily Charles ir. could saciifice his promises to 
his inclination or interest. Episcopacy was re- 
established in 1662; ministers were outed and 
replaced by curates, whose characters, in many 
cases, as ill fitted them as their scholarship to take 
the places of those who had been deprived. The 
outed ministers and their flocks took to holding 
conventicles ; the system of dragooning them into 
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compliance began, and, as feeling on both sides 
was exasperated, the situation in Scotland grew 
steadily worse. Previous ex}ienence made the 
Presbyterians chaiy of attempted compromise, 
and such Acts of indulgence as were passed did 
little to mollify the growing bitterness. On the 
one hand, we have Test Acts and the like, abuses 
of justice, persecution of the most odious kind, the 
doings of a Claverhouse in the field and a Mackenzie 
in the forum, torture, imprisonment, proscription, 
death. It is little wonder if we find, on the other, 
wild fanaticism and rebellion mingling with a 
singleness of purpose and an endurance that some- 
times rise to the sublime. After the unsuccessful 
rebellion of 1679, when the victory of Drumclog 
was eclipsed by the defeat of Bothwell Brig, dis- 
sensions broke out among the persecuted Cove- 
nanters, and the fanatical societies came into 
existence with their Apologetic Declarations, their 
fondness for the OT as a guide to the treatment of 
enemies, and their desperate anticipation of what 
the English Revolution achieved ten years later. 
In the last few years of Charles’s reign the perse- 
cution grew so fierce that the name of ‘Killing 
Times’ has been applied to the period; but the 
triumph of the Presbyterians came not long after, 
when James vii. and ii. was deposed in favour of 
■William ill. Even then the issue hung in the 
balance for some time; but the sensitiveness of 
William III. to public opinion, coupled with the 
influence of Carsttaies, decided the establishment 
of Presbyterianism in Scotland. Since 1690 no 
Scottish rresbyterian has ever been called upon to 
sufier for the name. It would be easy to exaggerate 
the sufferings of the period from 1662 to 1690. 
Much of the country remained quiet *, Kirk- 
Sessions, Presbyteries, and Synods continued to 
function under the bishops ; the old Creed and 
worship were little interfered with; the bishops 
did not err on the side of worldly pomp ; and a 
large proportion of the people had no objection to 
some featuies of Episcopacy. But where real 
antagonism existed, as in Galloway and in Fife, 
persecution steadily rendered it worse ; incidents 
like^ the murder of Archbishop Sharp and the 
punishments which followed it could not be for- 
gotten ; the Covenanting and anti-Erastian element 
was too severely antagonized ever to be reconciled ; 
and the sufferings under Charles ii. have scored 
their mark deep upon the religious history of 
Scotland. To this day the suspicion with which 
the old Scottish Presbyterian looks upon anything 
that savours in the least of Episcopalianism 
remains a heritage from Covenanting times. 

After the establishment of Presbyterianism the 
uestion of jurisdiction as between Church and 
tate continued to be a source of strife, but the 
political sense of William ni. rendered easier the 
smoothing over of difficulties. The last martyr to 
die the victim of opposed religious convictions was 
Aikenliead in 1697 ; the same year saw in force 
for the first time the educational ideas of the 
Scottish Reformers — the educational fruits of 
Episcopal enterprise under an Act of Parliament 
of 1633 having fallen into decay under Charles ll, 
Presbyterianism by degrees justified its establish- 
ment in Scotland, its victory being largely helped 
by the contrast of its loyalty in the * Fifteen ’ and 
the * Forty-five,* with the undoubted Stuart 

a athies of its Episcopalian and Roman Catholic 
. Moreover, a better feeling grew up be- 
tween the opposing bodies, so that Archbishop 
Denison of Canterbury, in a debate in the English 
House of Lords on the Act securing Scottish 
Presbyterianism, could say that 

^he had no soruple against ratifying, approving, and confirming 
it within the oounas of Scotland; he thought the narrow 
notions of all Churches had been their rum, and he belieyed 


I the Church of Scotland to he as true a Protestant Church as the 
Church of England though he could not saj it was so perfect ’ 
(W. Oarstarea, State-papers^ Edinburgh, 1774, 769, 760). 

The Toleration Act of 1712 lent the sanction of law 
to the new spirit of peacefulness ; but the successful 
issue of the struggle with Episcopacy did not, any 
j more than the victory over Roman Catholicism, 
end the troubles of the Scottish Church, for, in the 
same year, the Patronage Act introduced a new 
cause of discord which rent the Church in pieces. 
The first Book of Discipline had advocated the 
popular election of ministers ; patronage, with the 
General Assembly as the final court of appeal in 
disputed cases, was decreed by parliament m 1567. 
Patronage was abolished in 1649, restored in 1660, 
abolished in 1690, and now restored in 1712 — from 
which time onwards this ancient cause of strife 
assumes the position of chief disturber of the peace 
! of the Church of Scotland. From time to time also 
i the old question of civil and spiritual jurisdiction 
I is^ raised. The result is to make the Church 
history of Scotland for the past two centuries a 
perfect kaleidoscope of separating and re-uniting 
sects. During all that period the Church remained 
singularly free from doctrinal troubles of any 
sort ; the * Marrow ’ case about 1720, the Simson 
case of 1729, and the Leechman case of 1744 re- 
present all the heresy troubles of the Church until 
very recent times ; but already in 1733 secession 
was at work. Troubles arose over the working of 
the Patronage Act — troubles encouraged by the 
indefinite practice of a perfectly definite Jaw — and 
the sti ife between patron and people tended always 
to be fought out on the higher ground of spiritual 
versus civil jurisdiction. The Erskines, after 
taking the definite step of constituting the 
‘Associate Presbytery,’ refused the concessions 
made to them by the General Assembly of 1734, 
and would not re-enter the Church which thus 
sought to make amends for their ejection ; their 
final ejection by the General Assembly of 1740 
confirmed their secession. Previous to this their 
‘Judicial Testimony’ of 1736 had recalled all the 
old Covenanting bitterness ; and, after the Cani- 
buslang ‘ Wark ’ and the visits of "Whitefield in 
1741 and 1742, they produced ‘The Declaration, 
Protestation and Testimony of the Suffering 
Remnant of the anti-Popish, anti- Lutheran, anti- 
Prelatic, anti-Whitefieldian, anti-Erastian, anti- 
sectanan, true Presbyterian Church of Scotland,’ 
etc. — a document whose character is sufficiently 
indicated hv its title. In 1746, when the ‘ Forty- 
five’ had definitely failed, the Associate Synod 
itself split in two over the question of taking the 
Burgess Oath, and burgher and anti-burgher ex- 
communicated each the other in 1747. 

Meanwhile the question of patronage continued 
to agitate the Church of Scotland, which divided 
into the ‘moderate’ and ‘evangelical’ parties. 
Both objected to patronage; but the moderates 
believed in the enforcement of the existing law, 
while the evangelical party attached greater import- 
ance to the popular call. Disjiuted settlements 
resulted, often attended by painful scenes, and, 
as a consequence of one such disputed election, 
Thomas Gillespie, who had been deposed for re- 
fusing to assist at the ordination of an unpopular 
presentee to Inverkeithing, formed wdth Thomas 
Boston and Thomas Collier in 1761 the * Presbytery 
of Relief.’ Another sect was thus launched upon 
its career, but the kindly attitude of Gillespie 
towards the Establishment and his desire to get 
back to it contrast most favourably with the 
determined hostility of the Erskines. The moder- 
ates had the best of the battle within the Church ; 
but their ascendancy was purchased at the cost of 
increased dissent; for, in 1764, there were 120 
meeting-houses in Scotland, served by minister-s 
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for whom the people had forsaken unpopular 
presentees and parish churches, and the rigid 
enforcement of the patronage law seemed of set 
purpose to aggravate the popular opposition. The 
moderates certainly pacined the Church, and put 
an end to the painful scenes only too common at 
unpopular settlements; hy 1770 the people had 
learned either to submit quietly or to secede quietly, 
but secession was more frequent than submission. 
William Robertson, who led the moderate party to 
victory, was one of a group of brilliant men who 
adorned the Church of Scotland at that time; 
among others may be named John Home, the 
author of the tragedy of Douglas, George Camphell, 
who answered Hume, and Thomas Reid, who 
answered Locke. One result of the labours of the 
moderates was an improvement in the literary 
quality of Scottish pulpit work. 

Towards the end or the century the burghers 
split into two — the Old Lights and the New Lights 
— over the question of the Covenant and the powers 
of the civil magistrate ; the anti-burghers also 
divided into two Synods over the question of the 
civil magistrate ; and, as the Cameronians, in their 
new Macmillanite form, contraiy to expectation, 
remained aloof from the secession, forming the 
‘ Reformed Presbytery ’ in 1743 and renewing the 
Covenants for the last time in 1745, the Church in 
Scotland was torn in pieces by the end of the 18th 
century. 

The end of that century witnessed important 
changes — ^the slackening of the anti-popish spirit, 
the beginning of debates concerning creed-sub- 
scription, the shifting of population with the re- 
sultant need for new churches, the rise of a 
missionary spirit and of a sentiment of greater 
catholicity. Roman Catholic emancipation in 1829 
and the Seform Bill of 1832 were symptoms of a 
wave of liberalism, which had its elfect on the 
Church of Scotland. The Church’s sore was still 
patronage, and from 1832 onwards overtures began 
to pour in from Presbyteries, asking for the re- 
storation of the Call to its old place. The General 
Assembly of 1833 threw out the Yeto Act, which 
conferred upon the majority of heads of families 
in any church the power to veto the appointment 
of any^ presentee on reasonable gronnds—and tins 
in spite of the powerful support of Thomas 
Chalmers. But this was the last victory of the 
moderates, who could not prevent the passing of 
the Yeto Act and the Chapels Act the following 
year. Ten years of strife supervened. A number 
of causes ciUhres brought the Assembly and the 
Court of Session into violent conHiot, and the 
question was raised as to the competence of the 
Assembly to pass such Acts. The Claim of Right 
of 1842 took very high ground in regard to spiritual 
independence, and nothing less than total abolition 
of patronage, with comjirete independence of the 
civil power, became the claim of t5e extreme *non- 
intrusionist ’ party. The quarrel over patronage 
had developed into the old quarrel over jurisdiction, 
and in 1843 occurred the great secession known as 
the Disruption. Out of 1203 ministers, 451 left 
ohe Church. In 1874 patronage was abolished ; 
but the Churches in Scotland still continue their 
separate existence, though the signs of the times 
point to better things. Indeed, the tendency of 
nearly a century past has been, on the whole, 
towards the re-union of the broken fragments of 
the Scottish Church. To take the more important 
examples, in 1820 the two bodies of Old and New 
Lights coalesced into the United Secession Church ; 
and, by tl)e union of that body with the Relief 
Synod in 1847, the United Presbyterian Church 
was brought into existence. Thus the Secession 
Church became the pioneer of union ; and in 1900 
was consummated the wider union of United 


Presbyterian Church and Free Chui'eh into the 
United Free Ghuich of Scotland, A remnant re 
fused to enter the new Church, and was declared 
after an appeal to the House of Lords to be the 
legal Free Church. The latest statistics show that 
the Church of Scotland has 16 Synods, 84 Presby- 
teries, 1442 parish churches, 53 chapels with ordained 
ministers, 201 mission or preaching stations, 718,719 
communicants, 2149 Sunday Schools with 19,662 
teachers and 218,702 scholais, adult classes number- 
ing 59,091 scholars, and a Christian liberality of 
£555,116, 16s. lOd. per annum. The United Free 
Church has 12 Synods, 64 Presbyteries, 1665 congre- 

f ations, and 18 congregational missions with Gr- 
ained ministers ; communicants number 612,003, 
Sunday Schools 2224 with 24,056 teachers and 223,559 
scholars, adult classes 2018 with 77,666 pupils ; and 
the annual income is £1,046,049, 8s. 4d, In addition 
the Church of Scotland has a Synod in England, a 
Presbytery in British Guiana, and missions in 
Africa, India, and China, while the United Free 
Church has Presbyteries in the Italian and Iberian 
peninsulas and missions in India, Manchuria, 
Africa, and the "W. Indies. The Free Church of 
Scotland has 4 Synods, 13 Pieshyteries, and about 
160 congregations (many of them vacant) with a 
mission in Africa. Of the smaller bodies, the 
Reformed Presbyterian Church, which is in full 
communion with the Reformed Presbyterian 
Churches of America and Ireland, has 11 con- 
gregations, and the Synod of United Original 
Seceders has 4 Presbyteries, 26 congregations, and 
a mission in India. 

4. Ireland. — Presbyterianism in Ireland took its 
rise among the colonists who were settled in Ulster 
after the abortive rebellion of the early 17th 
century. These settlers were mainly of Scottish 
birth ; and, as Episcopacy was just then enjoying 
one of its brief triumphs in Scotland, Ireland 
received her fair share of exiled Scottish ministers. 
Thus the spread of Presbyterianism was rapid. 
The Anglican Churchmen, poorly supported from 
England, could not in any case have made effective 
opposition ; as it was, following the lead of 
Archbishop Ussher, they welcomed the Scottish 
ministers, and for a time Presbyterian and Angli- 
can worked amicably together. Under the new 
conditions the original evil repute of the Ulster 
colonists was gradually lived down ; but the grow- 
ing success of Presbyterianism at length aroused 
the antagonism of the bishops, who, forsaking the 
spirit of Ussher for that of Laud, secured, for the 
time being, the suppression of Irish Presbyterian- 
ism. The process was complete by 1636. Five 
years later Scottish troops ivere sent into the 
country to aid in the suppression of a rebellion; 
and, as the completion of their task demanded a 
prolonged stay m Ireland, the chaplains of the 
force were altile to re-introduce Presbyterianism. 
A Presbytery was formed at Carriclcfergus on 10th 
June 1642, and within twenty years the Church 
numbered 6 Presbyteries, 80 congregations, and 70 
ministers. This brief period of rapid expansion 
was followed by a century of persecution, which 
was interrupted by a short s^ce of toleration and 
the institution of the Regium Donum under William 
III., only to be resumed under Queen Anne by the 
Test Act of 1704. The results were made apparent 
in a steady stream of American emigration, which 
drained Ireland of vast numbers of her best citizens ; 
but not till near 1800 was the obnoxious Act of 
1704 cancelled ; and even since then Irish Presby- 
terianism has enjoyed freedom rather than privi- 
leges. 

Two controversies have agitated the Chuich. 
The hist of these gathered round the New Light 
movement, which, beginning in 1709 as a revolt 
against creed-subscription, resulted in a wide-spread 
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laxity of doctrine. The movement was not de- 
cisively checked till about 1750, when the arrival 
from Scotland of a sufficient number of rigidly 
orthodox seceders turned the tide. The Arian 
controversy broke out in the early half of the 19th 
cent., and,* after a ten years’ battle, Henry Cooke, 
a prominent figure on the orthodox side, forced 
matters to a decision in 1829. The secession of 
only 17 ministers was a sufficient proof of the 
triumph of orthodoxy. There followed in 1840 a 
union between the Secession Synod and the Synod 
of Ulster, and gradually the scattered congregations 
of the south and east came in, till, in 1854, there 
was only one Presbyterian Church in Ireland. 
Prom that time onwards progress has been rapid 
in every department of Church work. The Regium 
Donum was discontinued in 1869 ; but the loss has 
been more than balanced by the addition of a 
Sustentation Fund to the interest on the commuta- 
tion of life-interests. The Irish Church has been 
of great infiuence, especially in Ulster, where 
powerful opposition has had to be faced, but also 
wherever Ulstermen have congregated abroad. It 
numbers at present S6 Presbyteries, 562 congrega- 
tions, 658 ministers, and over 100,000 communicants. 

5. Wales. — Alone among the Presbyterian 
Churches of the British Empire, the Welsh Church 
owes nothing to Scotland. Its formation resulted 
from an evangelical movement within the Anglican 
Church, which was begun by Howell Harris in 
1735. As the movement grew and spread, societies 
were formed, and the treatment meted out to those 
societies by the Established Church at length drove 
them to separatist courses. The unwillingness of 
the episcopate finally forced the societies to seek 
ordination for their pastors elsewhere ; and, after 
they had adopted the practice of ordination by 
presbyters (1811), the society organization speedily 
developed into a strong Presbyterian Church which 
has nearly 200,000 members to-day. There is also 
a Welsh Pi’esbyterian Church in the United States 
of America with over 13,000 communicants. 

6. France. — Early in the 16th cent, a movement 
of reform had begun in France under the impulse 
of the New Learning. Francis I., an enthusiastic 
patron of the Renaissance, was keenly interested, 
and the movement was fostered by men of weight 
and learning like Jacques Lef5vre, Briconnet, and 
Guillaume Farel, and by women of position like 
Margaret of Navarre. The prospects of reform 
were bright enough, until the outbreak of Martin 
Luther alarmed the Church in France as elsewhere. 
Francis passed over to the side of the enemies of 
reform, and from 1535 Protestantism was pro- 
scribed. Yet, during the persecutions under 
BTancis I. and Henry II., Protestantism continued 
to make headway in France ; and, as this was due 
mainly to the influence of the exiled Calvin, who, 
from Geneva, poured into his fatherland a steady 
stream of letters and messengers, it was the 
Calvinist form of Protestantism that gradually 
diffused itself throughout the country. In 1555 
La Ferriere, a noble Frenchman, who desired 
baptism for his child, but could not visit Geneva 
fox the purpose, succeeded with difficulty in per- 
suading his immediate circle of friends to elect 
La Riviere, one of their number, as pastor, and 
thus form a congregation. So rapidly was this 
example copied that, in the three years following, 
2000 congregations were formed throughout France, 
Church and king had hitherto seen in Protestant- 
ism no more than religious nonconformity; they 
now began to discern in it a political menace as 
well, and persecution was redoubled. On the other 
hand, as the result of a discussion at Poitiers, the 
Reformed Church in Paris summoned delegates 
from all over France to a meeting in the capital ; 
and 150 delegates, assembling in due course in a 


private house in the Faubourg St. Germain, con- 
stituted themselves the First National Synod of 
the Reformed Church in France (26tli May 1559). 
They adopted a Calvinist Cieed (the Confesaio 
Gallica), and, with such changes as the different 
conditions rendered necessary, reproduced in their 
constitution the polity of Geneva. Each con- 
gregation had a pastor, elders, and deacons ; but 
the Genevan practice was departed from by re- 
garding the diaconate as a spiritual office, and 
admitting the deacons to a seat in the Consistory 
which directed congregational affairs. The first 
set of these officials in each church was chosen by 
popular election, but subsequently such gaps as 
might occur were filled by the Consistory ; and this 
^aristocratic’ method of election was long main- 
tained in the face of popular opposition. To bind 
the congregations together, provision was made 
for a gradation of Church courts. Provincial 
Synods, composed of all the pastors within the 
bounds, with one elder or deacon from each con- 
gregation, were to meet twice a year, in order to 
decide upon appeals from congregations, to arrange 
and effect the translation of pastors, and generally 
to administer all competent affairs. General 
Synods, representing the whole Church, and com- 
posed of delegates from all the Consistories, were 
to be held as need arose. As time revealed defects 
in the system, means were devised to remedy these. 
A Colloque — the analogue of the Presbytery — ^was 
inserted between the congregational Consistory 
and the Provincial Synod ; and, by the additional 
arrangement that delegates to the National Synod 
should be commissioned by the Provincial Synod 
instead of the Consistory, the Clinrch was provided 
with a compact conciliar organization, which fitted 
it to play a part in the political sphere. 

The Church had now a definite constitution ; its 
members came to be known by the name ‘ Hugue- 
nots ’ ([g.-u.] probably Eidgenossm, ‘ oath-com- 
panions ’), and it found itself definitely linked with 
the party whose chiefs were Anthony, King of 
Navarre, Louis, Duke of Oonde, and Admiral 
Coligny, as against their political and religious 
opponents, headed by the Guises, Duke and 
Cardinal. Henry ii. died in 1559, the year of the 
first National Synod ; and Francis 11., the husband 
of Mary Queen of Scots and the tool of the Guise 
faction, did not live long enough to do serious 
mischief. During the minority of his successor, 
Charles ix., the regency was in the hands of 
Catherine de Medici, who pursued the policy of 
playing off the two parties in the realm one against 
the other. The Colloque of Poissy (1661), at which 
Beza pleaded the cause of Protestantism with an 
eloquence that drew a reluctant tribute from his 
opponents, was a consequence of this policy; and 
the result of the conference was the tolerant Edict 
of St. Germain (1562). But in March of that year 
a massacre of Protestants, inaugurated at Vassy 
by the Duke of Guise, transferred the issue from 
the council- chamber to the camp, and in the course 
of the next thirty years France was torn by no 
fewer than eight civil wars. The Roman Catholic 
party enjoyed almost invariably the military 
superiority, bub the Huguenots were always for- 
midable enough to extract good terms even from 
defeat and to renew the contest as need or oppor- 
tunity arose. Sometimes, indeed, the Crown seemed 
about to lend them definite support, as, in 
1571-72, when Coligny was all-powerful at court, 
and the English marriage project and the union 
actually arranged between Hemy of Navarre and 
the king’s sister were devised to cement the alli- 
ance between Protestantism and the Crown. But 
the regent feared undue Protestant influence no 
less than the undue preponderance of the Guises; 
and the reaction from tMs brief period of friendli- 
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ness took the shape of the massacre of St. Bar- 
tholomew (24th Aug. 1572). Except m Home and 
in Madrid this Iioirid butchery excited universal 
disgust ; and, as a lesult of it and of the renewed 
civU war which folloAved, a large moderate party 
began to form in France. Toleration, however, 
had the same effect upon the extreme Koman 
Catholics as persecution upon the Protestants, viz. 
an increase of zeal j and war, conducted by leagues 
on the one side and on the other, each affiliated 
with sympathetic foreign powers, continued to 
distract the unhappy country. At length, in 1688, 
Henry ill., seeing in the Guises the chief disturbers 
of the peace and the chief menace to the royal 
power, took the desperate step of having the duke 
and the cardinal assassinated j and the support of 
the Crown might, as a consequence, have passed 
speedily and definitely to the Protestant side, but 
for the assassination of the king in his turn by 
a fanatical Jesuit emissary (1589). Henry of 
Navaire, leader of the Huguenots since the death 
of Coligny in the great massacre, was now king ; 
but, while he could and did win victories in the 
field, he could not, so long as he remained Protes- 
tant, conquer so definitely as to pacify France. 
Accordingly, he turned Roman Catholic (20th 
July 1693) and, after the peace of Vervins had 
ended a war with Spain which united all France 
for a common object, the Edict of Nantes (1698) 
was issued. The Protestants were given the right 
of public worship, except in Paris and a few other 
places ; they still had to recognize the establish- 
ment of Roman Catholicism, but their own mem- 
bers had full civil and political rights j and they 
were given, besides an annual grant, full control 
of such towns and fortresses as had been in their 
possession the year before the Edict. In many 
ways the Reformed Church had sufiered during 
the civi^ wars : the absence of many members in 
the held had woefully reduced the livings of the 
clergy, the number of congregations had shrunk 
from 2150 to 763, the influence of Henry of Navarre 
as leader was in sad and unspiritual contrast to 
that of Coligny. But the constitutional frame- 
work of the Church had been well looked to, and 
altogether 15 National Synods had been held 
during the wars. At one of these, held in La 
Rochelle (1571) under the moderatorsliip of Beza, 
the Creed and constitution of 1659 had been revised 
and renewed, and Presbyterian government form- 
ally adopted during the brief sunshine of royal 
favour. Thus, though the growth of the Reformed 
Church was checked, owing to many of the 
Huguenot nobUity and gentlemen following the 
king's lead and turning Roman Catholic, a strong 
body remained staunch, and the growth of the 
Church’s wealth was some compensation for its 
slower increase in numbers. The grant of 43,000 
crowns per annum was devoted to the foundation 
and upkeep of theological colleges at Montaiiban 
and Saumur, and the independence of the French 
Church was rendered complete. After Henry’s 
death in 1610 his work as a statesman was taken 
up by Richelieu, but Richelieu’s fear of the 
Huguenots as a possible menace to the royal power 
gave his religious policy a reactionary character. 
An expedition was sent against B4arn, which had 
been a Protestant stronghold for sixty years, and 
a massacre of Protestants resulted in the re-estab- 
lishment of Catholicism. In 1623 it was decreed 
that a royal commissioner must he present at all 
meetings of the National Synod to ensure that 
none but strictly ecclesiastical matters should be 
discussed. The policy culminated in a demand 
for the surrender or La Rochelle, which was 
refused; but the city was forced to capitulate 
after a year’s resistance (1628), and, with the 
capture of the sadly-reduced stronghold, the politi- 
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cal power of the Huguenots disappeared. There- 
after the Provincial Synods were suppressed ; and 
the consequent removal of all organization told 
heavily upon the individual congregations. The 
Huguenot nobles were tempted with offices and 
political preferment, the pastors were tempted 
with higher stipends ; and many yielded to these 
temptations. Under Louis xiv. and Mazaiin the 
process was earned on : Colloques were suppressed 
in 1657, and in 1659 the Synod of Loudun was 
informed by the royal commissioner that Synods 
would he held in future only if the king considered 
it expedient — which of course the king never 
afterwards did. Yet, up to the death of Mazarin 
in 1661, the Huguenots continued to be numerous ; 
for their commercial honesty enjoyed no less repute 
than their commercial skill, and, realizing their 
economic value to the nation, Mazarin did not 
push them to extremity. But he had deprived 
them of their last shred of organization, and, after 
his death, the king fell under the influence of 
Roman Catholic bigots, who used the opportunity 
to destroy the Huguenots. Bribery again did its 
work, backed now by the exclusion fiom office of 
all Huguenots; converts to Protestantism were 
banished, while converts to Catholicism w^ere held 
in honour, and their former pastors foibidden even 
to speak to them. Protestant children were kid- 
napped in great numbers by Catholic priests, to be 
reared in the Catholic faith, and tlieir parents had 
no redress. About 1681 the practice began of con- 
verting Huguenots by quartering upon them tioops 
of dragoons, whose iniquities and licence were 
connived at. The desperate Protestants at length 
took to emigration as a relief from their troubles ; 
but, after about 60,000 had got away, a royal 
edict stopped even that loophole of escape. Fin- 
ally on 22nd Oct. 1685 the Edict of Nantes was 
formally revoked. All Protestant ministers were 
to leave France within fourteen days, all Protes- 
tant churches and schools were to be closed, and 
the children, after baptism by Roman Catholic 
priests, to be brought up in the Catholic faith. If 
any of the unhappy people were caught in the 
attempt to flee the country, the men were sent to 
tlie galleys and the women to prison, for life; 
seven months later the penalty was altered to 
death. Nevertheless, some 250,000 made good 
their escape to Holland, England, Germany, and 
America, and by forcing them to flee France com- 
mitted economic suicide. In Toulouse, 0.5^., only 
one-tenth of the skilled silk-workers remained, 
and, from first to last, 4,000,000 to 6,000,000 of 
France’s best citizens were lost to her by senseless 
persecution. A small remnant held out in the 
C^vennes, where, as in the case of the Scottish 
Covenanters, the hard, uncertain life and the lack 
of educated pastors gave rise to wild fanaticism. 
Like all fanatics, these Camisards (g.-y.) endured 
and fought well; with a total strength of 10,000 
desperate men they held out during a three years’ 
war against all the troops that France sent against 
them, and not till 1715 did the loyal power feel 
justified in saying that persecution had done its 
work. But persecuted heresy dies hard, and in 
the same year began the work of Huguenot re- 
organization under Antoine Court. He was fin- 
ally forced to flee the country when his growing 
success attracted attention ; but from Lausanne 
he continued to send trained pastors and to direct 
operations. Persecution hindered the work,,bpit 
could not stop it; the Huguenots increased in 
numbers, and spread their organization far beyond 
the C^vennes. Finally, when Voltaire had made 
religious indifference the fashion, the Protestants 
received their civil rights in 1787, and the Revolu- 
tion shortly afterwards restored their religious 
rights as well ; but very soon the orgy of secularism 
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which snpexwened drove Catholic and Protestant 
alike into the wilderness. Rohespierre’s death, 
however, brought saner connsels, and Protestant- 
ism received in 1705 the full measure of liberty 
which she has since enjoyed. Napoleon, from tire 
absolutist standpoint, greatly modified the Presby- 
terian constitution of the Church in his enactment 
of Sth April 1802. Congregational Consistories 
and National Synods were abolished. Congrega- 
tions were grouped into consistorial churches, each 
consisting of fiUOO souls, and the ^Consistory for 
each was composed of all the pastors in the group, 
together with 6 to 12 elders, who were chosen from 
among the principal tax-payers. Five such con- 
sistorial churches weie gi'ouped into a Synod 
circle, and these Synods were made up of one 
pastor and one elder from each congregation ; they 
required State permission to meet, and a State 
functionary had to be present at their meetings. 
Indeed, so many were the restrictions that, during 
Napoleon’s reign, none of those Synods met ; and 
no Church court intervened between the consis- 
torial church and the minister of culture. The 
Reformed Church, thus hampered, fulfilled govern- 
ment expectations by giving no trouble, but she 
suffered fiom lack of organization. 

Yet Protestantism grew in the country, and 
amid the excitement of 1848 a great national 
gathering, with representatives present from 89 
out of the 92 consistorial bodies, ventured to meet 
and make an efibrt at re-organization. They set 
up the old Presbyterian system once more with 
the complete luacliinery of Church Consistories, 
General Consistories, Provintual Synods, and 
General Synods, and would, no doubt, have secured 
State sanction for their proposals, had not a seces- 
sion occurred among them. During the long 
period of disorganization differences had grown up 
unchecked ; and friction immediately resulted 
from the effort at closer organization, becoming 
acute over the question of theological belief. The 
representatives of the old theology, under Monod 
of Montauban,’ seceded, sacrificing State connexion 
and State grant, and setting up on a voluntary 
basis the Union of Evangelical Churches. Their 
organization is a mixture of Congiegationalism 
and Presbyterianism ; and, though their numbers 
remain small as compared with the parent body, 
they have increased to some extent and are notable 
for their evangelical zeal. The parent body 
obtained, within three years, all that they asked 
for except the National Synod ; even that they 
obtained in 1872. But the concession was followed 
almost immediately by a dispute over the framing 
of a new Confession ; and the government took 
away from the General Synod all legislative power. 
Neveitheless, the body continues to meet once 
every three years, and, if it does no more, it at least 
represents the unity of the Reformed Church, and 
crowns its organization. All along the Protestant 
Church in France has wielded an influence out of 
proportion to its numbers; and its divorce, in 
common with all the other Churches, from State 
connexion should not impair its future usefulness, i 
It has always, like other Reformed Churches, been 
on the side of civil as well as religious liberty, and 
it would be interesting to investigate how much 
suppressed Huguenot aspiration found vent in the 
French Revolution.^ Huguenot refugees have been 
the best of citizens in every land of their adoption, 
and the martyr Church of France is entitled to 
occupy a place of pride among its Reformed 
neigiibours. Between them, the two Evangelical 
Chur (dies of France count about 80,000 members, 
of whom about 95 per cent are in the parent 
body. 

7. The Netherlands. — The situation of the 
Netherlands on the borders of both Germany and 


France, together with the comparatively advanced 
state of education and independence of chaiacter 
among the Netherlanders, favoured the spread of 
the Reformation in that country. As early as 1st 
July 1623 the martyrdom of Henry Voes and 
John Esch at Brussels testified to the progress of 
the movement, which, Lutheran at first, but later 
markedly Calvinist, found from the outset a deter- 
mined opponent in Charles V. ^ The excesses com- 
mitted by the Anabaptists during a rising in 1634 
gave the authorities an excuse to intensify the per- 
secution ; the Inquisition was introduced into the 
land, and in 1560 the anti-Protestant movement 
culminated in a barbarous Edict against the pos- 
session of Protestant books, the reading or discus- 
sion of Scripture, and all connivance at such 
offences. If a man convicted of such offences re- 
pented of them, he met death by the sword; a 
woman in similar case was buried alive ; any one 
persisting in error was burned. In spite of this 
climax to the measures of persecuting zeal, and 
the death in all of 30,000 victims during the reign 
of Charles V., Protestantism grew to such an extent 
that the need of a Creed and constitution began to 
be seriously felt, especially in the south. In 1559 
Guido de Brbs, who bad been trained in Geneva 
and England, drew up a Creed modelled on the 
French Confession of the same year. This Creed, 
revised by Francis Junius, developed into the Con- 
fessio Belgica ; in 1563 a Synod at Antwerp adopted 
a Presbyterian constitution, and later, when tlui 
southern provinces had 1 elapsed into Romanism, 
this Creed and Confession were accepted in the 
northern provinces. Meanwhile Charles V. had 
abdicated (1555) ; but the accession of Philip 11. 
brought no relief to the Protestants, Philip in- 
creased the number of Roman Catholic bishoprics 
in the Netherlands from 4 to 14, made merciless 
use of the Inquisition, drafted troops into tlie 
country, and began to interfere with the civil 
I liberties and piivileges of the people. These 
aggravations of the 1550 Edict gradually identified 
in the popular consciousness the causes of civil 
and religious liberty, and Protestantism developed 
from a party into a national movement. A goodly 
number of the younger nobles formed a league, 
and approached the regent— the Duchess of Parma 
— with the request that the Inquisition and the 
Edicts might be withdrawn. Pending tlie ariival 
of a rescript from Spain, the regent relaxed the 
severity of the laws ; and a great wave of Protes- 
tant enthusiasm forthwith swept the land. Huge 
crowds, thousands in number, assembled to heax 
the Protestant ministers, and the resultant enthu- 
siasm found vent in an outbreak of iconocia-it 
fanaticism, which was responsible for the wrecking 
of some hundreds of churches, but fortunately 
avoided the leproach of bloodshed. Philip re- 
taliated by sending the Duke of Alva into the 
country with 10,000 fresh troops, and he employed 
the most barbarous means to end the revolt. 11 is 
Council of Disturbances, by the severity of its 
sentences, soon earned for itself the name of the 
Council of Blood. In three months nearly 2000 
executions took place, and the incipient organiza- 
tion of the Protestant Church was broken up ]>y 
the death or exile of the pastors. At this stage 
William of Orange, hitherto a Roman Catholic 
and a loyal supporter of Philip, was moved to 
change his religion and his allegiance together, 
and then began in earnest that struggle for inde- 
pendence which issued in one of the most obstinate 
and bloody wars known to history— a war which 
lasted, with brief intermissions, till 1609. In the 
course of the struggle the southern provinces were 
won over to Catholicism ; but in 1679 the seven 
northern provinces, by the Treaty of Utrecht, 
banded themselves together, declared their inde- 
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pendence, and launched the Dutch Republic upon 
its career, electing William of Orange their first 
Stadtholder. The organization of the Protestants 
had been shatteied at Alva’s first onset, but a 
number of the exiled pastors had met at Emden in 
1571 and framed a set of Calvinist ai tides against 
the day of their return. They took up inUr alia 
the question of the relation of Church and State, 
which they solved after the usual Calvinist fashion. 
But, when the improved situation in Holland soon 
after permitted their return, and they renewed their 
Emden Articles at the Synod of Dordrecht (1574), 
the Stadtholder and Council refused to recognize 
these. Lutheran and Zwinglian elements had 
played their part in the moulding of the Dutch 
Reformation ; and, while the Calvinist theology 
was generally accepted, there weie many, William 
of Orange among them, who were not prepared to 
concede to the Church the measure of independence 
demanded by Calvinism. William had set befoie 
himself the ideal of toleration, and he believed 
that this could best be secured if the State were 
supreme. Accordingly, he submitted to the 
Church in 1576 a set of proposals which combined 
a Presbyterian constitution with State control. 
But the Church rejected Ms proposals in their 
turn, and counter-proposals from the Synods of 
Dordrecht (1578) and Middelburg (1581) also failed 
to secure agreement. The situation was further 
complicated by the ecclesiastical independence of 
the seven provinces and the consequent diversity 
of views. Finally, the problem was solved by the 
omission of a National By nod from among the 
courts of the Church, which was organized under 
seven independent Provincial Synods. These 
Synods were made up of representatives from all 
the ' Classes,’ the ‘ Classis ’ being a body which had 
the characteristics partly of a Kirk-Session, partly 
of a Presbytery. The civil power was dominant 
over all. 

Although war went on till 1609, this settlement 
of the Dutch Church was followed by a marvellous 
outburst of intellectual activity. Between 1575 
and 1650 five universities were founded — at Leyden, 
Franeker, Groningen, Utrecht, and Harderwyk — 
and the Netherlands speedily became the chief 
theological school of the Reformed Church. This 
intellectual activity disclosed itself in two great 
controversies — the Arminian and the Coceeian. 
Arininius combated the Calvinism of his day, as 
Pelagius 1200 years before had attacked the Aiigiis- 
tinian theology. In 1603 he set forth the thesis 
that Christ died, not for the elect only, but for all, 
and that grace was not irresistible. This protest 
against the harsh doctiine of unconditional election 
was vigorously counter-attacked by Gomarus from 
the Caivinist standpoint, and interest in the con- 
troversy rapidly spread to all ranks of society. 
Nor was the battle merely doctrinal, for the 
Calvinists still held out for spiritual indepen- 
dence, while the Arminians were ready to accept 
a large measure of State control. The political 
situation added a third eletnent to the complica- 
tion. While the majority of the States favoured 
Arminianism, Maurice of Orange, who was sus- 
pected of aspiring to the supreme power, took the 
opposite side. Even after the death of Arminius 
in 1609 the trouble continued. In 16X0 the 
Arminians, chief among whom were Grotins the 
theologian and Barnevmdt the statesman, issued 
the Remonstrance \ disquieting incidents occurred 
in various quarters, and finally, in 1618, the Synod 
of Dort was assembled to settle the matter.' At 
this Synod were present 28 foreign delegates — 
from Germany, England, Scotland, etc. Early in 
the discussions the Arminians were ruled out of the 
house because they would nob submit to the rules 
of debate; thereafter their positions were con- 


demned under five chief heads. A persecution 
followed. Many of their pastors were exiled ; Gro- 
tius was seized, but escaped j and Barneveldt, who 
was less fortunate, was executed. Aftei the death 
of Maurice of Orange the exiles were permitted 
to return, and were given complete Iibeity of 
speech and action. They founded the dissenting 
Remonstrant Church, which, though it lias pro- 
duced some eminent theologians, has remained so 
weak in numbers as to confer a pragmatist sanction 
upon its Calvinist opponents. Even to-day it has 
not more than 5000 members. 

The second great controversy— the Coceeian— 
was so named from its originator Gocceius, a 
professor at Franeker, who sought to save the 
Calvinist theology from traditionalism and scholas- 
ticisni. He contended for a Biblical theology, and 
held that Scripture should be its own interpreter. 
Working along these lines, he arrived at the 
Federal Theology, with its doctrine of the OT 
covenant of "works, which had been superseded by 
the NT covenant of grace. This Covenant The- 
ology (2'.'y.) was vigorously opposed by Voetius and 
others ; hut the spirit of the age was on the side of 
Cocceius, whose type of doctiine was accepted by 
the English Puritans, embodied in the Westminster 
Confession, and speedily became dominant in the 
Calvinist churches. 

During the whole of the 17th cent. Holland was 
a refuge for oppressed Presbyterians from other 
lands, notably from Scotland. Many Scottish 
ministers were trained in Dutch universities; 
Scottish congregations flourished in many Dutch 
towns ; and the influence of Dutch theology spread 
thus to Scotland, and to all the colonial Churches 
that own the Church of Scotland for their mother. 
This was also the century of Dutch colonial ex- 
pansion, and Presbyterianism flourished in ail the 
Dutch colonies. 

Up to about 1800 the only interference with the 
old Presbyterian system was in the direction of 
more efficient ministerial supervision — an object 
secured by the appointment of a visiting committee 
in each Classis. Rut about 1800 the Netherlands 
was attacked by the prevalent disease of constitu- 
tion-mongering, and the Church shared in the 

f eneral disorganization for about two decades, 
'he return of the House of Orange to power in 
1813 brought the trouble to an end ; and tlie 
Church constitution, as renewed in 1816, was 
thoroughly Presbyterian, the organization, more- 
over, being completed by the addition of a National 
Synod. The State supremacy, however, remamed, 
and it was further strengthened by a decree of 
1827 authorizing a permanent committee of the 
National Synod. This committee was composed 
of 7 members, chosen by the Crown, out of 14 
nominated by the Synod. In 1 852 the State adopted 
the policy of the concurrent endowment of all 
churches, and, except for the endowments, all con- 
nexion between Church and State has since been 
at an end. For the last century rationalism has 
been a marked feature in the Dutch Church. In 
1816 the Synod sanctioned a change in creed- 
subscription whereby the subscriber accepted any 
doctiine, not quia^ but quatenus it was contained 
in Holy Writ. The result was soon evident in a 
wide-spread relaxation of Calvinist rigidity ; and 
the fear of this laxity on the part of the more 
orthodox Presbyterians has given rise to two 
important secessions (1837 and 1886). TOese have 
seriously weakened the parent Church xn iioint of 
numbers, so that in times comparatively recent 
many of her pulpits weie vacant; but a return 
to greater orthodoxy, coupled with a gratifying 
increase in the number of Divinity students, fields 
out a blighter hope for the future. TheRefoinied 
Protestant religion is professed by the Dutch 
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royal family and by about three-fourths of the 
Protestant population, and at the end of 1912 the 
Dutch Reformed^ Walloon, English Presbyterian, 
and Scottish Churches had between them 1 Synod, 
10 provincial districts, 44 Classes, 1362 parishes, 
and at least 700,000 communicants. Branches of 
the Reformed Church also exist in the E. and W. 
Indies. 

8. Other Continental Churches. — By their .san- 
guinary initial struggle for existence, and their wide- 
spread influence, the Churches in France and Hol- 
land have earned their title to iire-emmence among 
the Presbyterian Churches of the Continent. But 
other Presbyterian or partly Presbyterian Churches 
exist in Europe, which, by reason of persecution, 
politics, or geographical situation, have remained 
isolated until the recent creation of a General Pres- 
byterian Alliance. Indeed, some are isolated still. 
The National Evangelical Church of Germany com- 
bines Lutheran and Presbyterian elements. The 
Decree of Augsburg (1555), by its adoption of the 
principle ‘ On Jus regio, ejusrefigio,’ introduced into 
Germany a fruitful cause of religious hardship and 
ecclesiastical discord. In 1559 Frederick lii., an 
enthusiastic Calvinist, succeeded to the sceptre of 
the Rhine Palatinate, and, in terms of the treaty, 
began the endeavour to make Calvinism the 
religion of his dominions. His methods, which 
were not above suspicion, failed in the Upper Pala- 
tinate, but were successful in the Lower ; and, 
where they did succeed, he prevented the introduc- 
tion of Presbyterianism in its entirety by keeping 
in his own hands a large measure of ecclesiastical 
control. The Presbyterianism of the Palatinate 
has made for itself an enduring monument in the 
Heidelberg Catechism, the work of Olevianus and 
Ursinus, which, intended originally for local use, 
speedily won ecumenical significance as a Calvinist 
standard. The Catechism softens the rigidity of 
Calvinism with regard to predestination and some 
other points, and is remarkable for its general 
moderation of tone. Among the duchies of the 
Lower Rhine Presbyterianism was planted by 
refugees from Holland, France, and Britain ; Alva's 
persecution drove Dutchmen over the border m 
thousands, and the influx gradually changed the 
prevailing type of Protestantism from Lutheranism 
to Calvinism. Presbyterian Church government 
replaced the oonsistorial system, and the Presby- 
terianism of the district allied itself with that of 
the Palatinate. Synods were held, notably that of 
Emden (1571), when the Calvinist and Presbyterian 
Emden Articles were adopted. But the civil 
authorities have prevented Presbyterianism from 
ever fully realizing itself. When the map of 
Europe was readjusted after the fall of Napoleon 
in 1815, these Presbyterian provinces fell to Prussia ; 
and 1817, the tercentenary of the Reformation, 
appealed to Frederick William il. as a favourable 
occasion for uniting the two Protestant Churches 
in his dominions. The united Church was called 
the National Evangelical Church of Prussia, and 
the Prussian lead was followed by most of the 
other German States. Each of the two uniting 
Churches retained its own standards and its own 
system of government, hut modifications intro- 
duced from, time to time have rendered it necessary 
for the stricter adherents of both Churches to 
secede. The Lutheran theology and ritual have 
made serious inroads on the Reformed Ghureh, but 
the Presbyterian form of Church government has 
been equally successful in the invasion of the 
Lutheran body. The civil power, however, main- 
tains its firm hold upon the Church organization 
as a whole. 

In Bohemia a modified type of Presbyterianism 
existed long before John Calvin ruled in Geneva. 
The intestine wars of the Hussites { q . v .) about the 


middle of the 15th cent, led to the forming of the 
UniLas Fratrnm, who, abhoiring the idea of strife, 
repudiated both the warring sects, and contented 
themselves with a life of simple piety, seeking 
guidance from the Bible alone. A constitution 
essentially Presbyterian, embodying the eldership 
and thediaconate, was adopted in 1496, and testified 
to the presence in the Church of a strong lay 
element. But a distinctive feature was introduced 
into the government of the Church by placing the 
presidency of each Synod in the hands of a bishop 
elected by the pastors. In 1567 the Church was 
strong enough to assemble no fewer than 200 
pastois in one of its Synods. It had indeed 
achieved the status of a national Church, and in 
Reformation times the most cordial relations were 
inaugurated and maintained between the Bohemian 
Church and John Calvin, At the beginning of the 
Thirty Years' War the abortive rebellion of the 
Protestant nobles and the crowning of Frederick v. 
the Elector Palatine by the rebels gave to the 
persecuting zeal of Ferdinand ii. an excuse for 
increased severity, and his victory ivas followed 
by the ruthless suppression of Protestantism in 
Bohemia. Joseph n.'s Edict of Toleration (1781) 
gave the persecuted Church the first opportunity 
of renewing its activity, and, even after a century 
and a half of repression, the submerged Protestant- 
ism of the country soon blossomed forth into 
vigorous life and development only to he crushed 
again by the measures of a reactionary successor. 
A better constitution w^as granted in 1861 ; but the 
State, by means of its ecclesiastical Council, still 
keeps a firm hold upon the organization of the 
Church, and rules over its Synods and superinten- 
dents to the detriment of a complete Presbyterian- 
ism. The Church in Bohemia and Moiavia con- 
tinues small in numbers ; ^ but its heroic past and 
its present zeal for Home Mission work and educa- 
tion hold out the hope that a more liberal policy on 
the part of the State may usher in a more prosper- 
ous time. 

In Hungary, as in many other lands, Calvinism 
superseded in time the original Lutheran form of 
the Reformation, and, whereas a Synod at Erdod 
in 1545 adopted the Augsburg CJonfession, the 
Synod of Debreczen (1567) made the Heidelberg 
Catechism and the Second Helvetic Confession the 
standards of the Church, which has since faithfully 
adhered to them. When Hungary fell into two 
separate political entities about the middle of the 
16th cent., Transylvania came under the rule of 
Reformed or. tolerant princes, and the Church 
grew unchecked till 1602, when Rudolf of Hungary 
conquered the principality, and began to persecute 
the Protestants. But the Treaty of Vienna (1606) 
restored Transylvanian independence and ushered 
in a period of seventy years’ peace. The Church 
prospered till 1677, when Leopold i. of Hungary 
again subdued Transylvania, and persecution, 
marked by the impiisonment, exile, enslavement, 
and even death of Protestant pastors, plunged 
Protestantism into misery once more. The century 
of humiliation which followed ended only with the 
Toleration Edict of Joseph II, (1787), which con- 
ferred upon the Protestants a new lease of life. 
The Protestant Church has become strongly 
identified witli the political aspirations of Hungary, 
and has been greatly benefited by the comparative 
independence which Hungary enjoys within the 
Dual Monarchy. Congregations to the number of 
2000 and a membership of over 600,000 testify to 
the strength and prosperity of the Church. Up to 
1881 the old territorial division of the Church was 
retained, but in that year the organization under 
five independent provinces was unified by the 
Synod of Debreczen. In her isolation this Church 
. I About 67,000 in 1912. 
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has developed distinctive features in her govern- 
ment. Each Tractus, or Church county, the body 
corresponding to our Presbytery, is presided over 
by a senior elected by the pastors, and a coadjutor 
curator elected by the elders. Similarly, each 
province has a clerical superintendent ana a lay 
cuiator. This arrangement combines the benefits 
of Episcopal supervision with those of Presbyterian 
parity. The Church has been chiefly remarkable 
for its educational work j and its organization of 
parish schools, high schools, and colleges vividly 
recalls the ‘devote imagination’ of John Knox 
concerning Scottish education. In a land hemmed 
in by circumjacent Catholicism the work done by 
the Church in maintaining single-handed its army 
of some 5000 teachers with 300,000 pupils is of 
immeasurable importance for Protestantism. 

The cantonal system of Swiss government has 
served to restiict the honour of Calvin in the land 
of Calvin’s adoption. All the cantons except three 
— Geneva, Vaud, and Neuch^itel — ^favoured the 
Zwinglian rather than the Calvinist form of 
Church government; and in the three cantons 
named the Church remained isolated and quiescent 
till the be^nning^ of the 19th century. The period 
of renewed activity which was then inaugurated 
had been characterized by secessions and divisions. 
In Geneva, on the occasion of a visit paid by the 
Scottish preacher, Robert Haldane, in 1817, a re- 
vival of evangelical zeal began. C, H. A. Maian, 
J. H. M. d’Aub^n^, and others took up the move- 
ment, and the Church showed its resentment by, 
deposing Maian. A separate ecclesiastical com- 
munity at once began to gather round him. In 
1832 d’Aubign^ and others founded the Evangelical 
school of theology, and were deposed in their turn. 
At the same time the State was engaged in an 
attempt to destroy^ the independence of the 
Church ; and the agitation finally issued in the 
formation of the Free Evangelical Church (1849), 
This Church is still weak in numbers, but it with- 
drew sufiScient strength from the national Church 
to leave it at the mercy of the State, and since 
1874 the national Church has really become 
Zwinelian. 

In Vaud the famous theolo^an A. R. Vinet advo- j 
cated the policy of separation between Church j 
and State ; and, when the State, as in Geneva, 
attempted to suboidinate the spiritual to the civil 
pow’er, 100 ministers seceded in 1845, forming the 
Free Evangelical Church of Vaud, which has been 
remarkable for its missionary zeal. The national 
Church is now controlled by the State, but not too 
rigidly. 

In Neuch^tel a similar effort by the State to 
assume control of the Church resulted in a secession 
under F. Godet in 1873. 

In Italy, Spain, Portugal, and Belgium 16th 
cent. Protestantism was strangled in its infancy ; 
and only in the last century have more liberal 
ideas permitted the rise of a Reformed Church in 
those countries. The Italian Church, the descen- 
dant of the Waldensians, began its work in 
Piedmont in 1849, received an additional impetus 
when the unification in Italy under a constitutional 
government took place in 1861, and now exercises its 
semi-Presbyterian government over a membership 
of more than 20,000. In Spain the work was 
begun by Scotsmen in 1852. Persecution and 
exile followed in 1860, and the refugees, meeting 
at Gibraltar, took over the Westminster Confession, 
and adopted Presbyterian Church government. 
The revolution of 1868 permitted their return, and 
their work has since centred mainly in Seville and 
Madrid. This Church owes a great debt to the 
support forthcoming from Scotland and Ireland. 

Belgium has recently become possessed of two 
Reformed Churches, each about 7000 strong, one 


of which has laid claim to a historic succession by 
adopting the Confessio Belgica. Small Reformed 
bodies also exist in Denmark, Alsace-Lorx'aine, 
Austria, Greece, and Poland; and, if we are 
justified in regarding democracy as the type of 
future government, we may confidently assume 
the present to be only the day of small things, and 
anticipate a great future for this sanely democratic 
variety of Church organization. 

The total number of Presbyterian communicants 
in Europe is now well over 3,000,000— more than 
half of them in the British Isles. 

iv. History outside Europe.— When we come 
to consider Presbyterianism elsewhere than on the 
continent of Europe — e.g., in America — we reach a 
new phase of Presbyterian history, in which petty 
obstruction takes tne place of sanguinary persecu- 
tion, in which battles and martyrdoms are replaced 
by slow development and construction ; and, 
whereas in the heroic days of early European 
Presbyterianism the leader often bulked larger 
than the cause, in other continents Presbyterian 
progress was, on the whole, a triumph of principles 
rather than of individual meu. 

I. America. — To American Presbyterianism 
England, Holland, France, and Germany have all 
made their contribution, as is seen below ; but the 
contribution of the Church of Scotland has been 
greatest of all. Episcopacy arrived in Viiginia 
with the early colonists of 1604, and in 1620 the 
Pilgrim Fathers (g'.'U.) laid the foundation of Inde- 
pendency in America; but not till near 1700 did 
Presbyterians begin to arrive in considerable 
numbers, and not till after 1700 w’’as the first 
Presbytery organized. The Piesbyterian wing of 
English Puritanism was represented from the 
beginning, but its adherents weie at fiist too 
scattered to make organization possible oi profit- 
able, and only when the persecutions under Charles 
II. began to drive men iroui Scotland and Ulster 
to the colonies did numbers to be organized and 
minds to organize them make theii appearance in 
the American colonies. Emigi'ation from Scotland 
was encouraged during the persecution, and from 
1660 to 1688 a steady stream pouied out of the 
country — often in compact bands of several 
hundreds. These settled mostly in New Jersey 
and Pennsylvania, and the first church was built at 
Freehold, N.J., in 1692. By 1700 there were over 
30 congregations— half of them m the two States 
above named ; indeed, Presbyterianism soon became 
a feature in the life of the middle colonies. 
Francis Makemie, a licentiate of the Presbytery of 
Lagan in Ulster, had been sent out in 1683 in 
pastoral charge of a hand of emigrants ; and, com- 
bining in the land of his adoption the callings of 
itineiant trader and evangelist, he found in the 
country a sufficient number of Presbyterians to 
make organization worth while and enough Epi- 
scopalian opposition to make it expedient. In 1699 
he was called to the charge of Snowhill in Mary- 
land, and in 1706 seven ministers, with Makemie 
as leading spirit, founded the Presbytery of Phila- 
delphia. Thereafter a rapid development took 
place. Appeals were made to Scotland, Ulster, 
Dublin, London, and considerable assistance was 
fortbeoming, notably from the Synod and the 
University of Glasgow. While the home churches 
supplied ministers, the operation of Test Acts at 
home supplied the Church with a steady influx of 
emigrant members, and in 1716 she was 'strong 
enough to combine her four Presbyteries into the 
Synod of Philadelphia. The need of a Creed and 
a constitution soon made itself felt, but, when 
the Presbytery of Newcastle, alarmed at the lax 
doctrine of some of the incoming ministers, ordained 
in 1724 that all its future licentiates must sub- 
scribe the Westminster standards, and ovextured 
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the Synod to make this rule general, the discussion 
in the Synod revealed the existence of two parties 
in the Church. In New England elements of 
Independency had heen at woik, and the native- 
born New England clergy looked askance at the 
more rigid Presbyterianism of Scots and Ulster- 
men. The resultant controveisy lasted some 
years, and it was mainly the tact of Jonathan 
Dickinson that ended it in 1729. In that year a 
compromise was efiected by the passing of the 
Adopting Act, whereby the Westminster standards 
were taken over as embodying in essence a sound 
system of doctrine and government, and their 
observance was enjoined upon the Chnrch as far as 
circumstances might allow or Christian prudence 
direct. By this wise measure the Church Avas 
enabled to retain its histone connexions, to avoid 
Congregationalism, and to secure a degree of 
flexibility fitting it to deal with the conditions 
prevalent in a new and grov ing country. A fresh 
controversy soon arose over the question of mini- 
ateiial education. The supply of ministers, both 
from the colony itself and from overseas, fell so 
far short of the demand that a loivering of the 
standard was hard to avoid. William Tennent, a 
Dublin emigrant, attempted to meet the case by 
founding a seminary, later known as the Log 
College; but his students frequently possessed 
more zeal and piety than education or culture, and 
filled the older Presbyterians Avith dismay. The 
visit of Whitefield in 1739 was folloAved by an out- 
break of revivalism, and at length the un-Presby- 
terian methods of the Tennent school moved the 
Synod to insist upon Presbyterian discipline and a 
standard of education for all its minis teis. A 
disruption resulted in 1745, Avhen the Church split 
into the Synod of Philadelphia, or old side, and the 
Synod of New York, or new side. But the new 
side Avere quite alive to the benefits of education, 
and the old side not less alive to the blessings of 
evangelical zeal; and a sense of duty, combined 
with mutual esteem and a common interest, secured 
re- union in 1758. The cause of missions to the 
American Indians, Avhich had been in operation 
since 1741, was Avarmly espoused by the re-united 
Church, Avhich also Interested itself deeply in the 
New Jersey College. Wlien the Revolutionary 
wai bioke out in 1775, the Presbyterians of the 
middle colonies, who had not forgotten the history 
of their Church at home, took the colonial side 
almost to a man, and their dev-ution to the Revolu- 
tionary cause earned for the Church the lasting 
respect of the nation. John Witherspoon, wlio 
had come from Scotland in 1768, was the principal 
actor in the completi m of the Church’s organiza- 
tion, Avhen, in 1789, 13 Presbyteries, meeting by 
their representatives at Philadelphia, constituted 
themselves the first General Assembly of the 
Church. They oiganized the Church on Scottish 
lines, and adopted the Westminster standards, 
making determinative the principle that ‘God 
alone is Lord of the conscience,’ At this stage the 
Church numbered 4 Synods, 13 Presbyteries, 186 
ministers, and 419 congregations, About the end 
of the 18th cent, ‘unions’ and ‘federations’ were 
the order of the day ; and in 1801 the Presbyterian 
and Congregational Churches drew up the ‘Plan 
of Union,’ AVhich was really an eflbrt to secure 
external and operative unity by ignoring the 
diflerences between the Churches. As a result 
the Presbyterian Church increased rapidly in 
numbers, but became thoroughly leavened with 
Congregationalism. Members poured in at the 
rate of 10,000 to 20,000 per annum; but the 
younger churches became lax in their adherence to 
Presbyterian doctrine, discipline, and tradition. 
A test case came at length in 1830, when Albert 
Bames, a Congregational minister called to a 


Presbyterian charge in Philadelphia, Avas vetoed 
by the Presbytery on account of his knoAvn laxity 
of doctrine. This breach of the ‘ Plan of Union ’ 
ushered in seven years of ecclesiastical strife, 
Avhich ended in the repudiation of the Plan in 
1837. A disruption of the Church into old school 
and new school followed m 1838, and endured for 
thirty-two yeais. Feeling ran high in both schools 
over the slavery question; in 1857 the northern 
half of the neAV school lepudiated their brethren of 
the south, and in 1861 the southern poition of the 
old school seceded. This fresh dismemberment 
drew the tAVo northern bodies together, and they 
re-united in 1870. During the separation the two 
Churches had been vigorously engaged in Home 
Mission work, having sent out betAveen them no 
fewer than 25,000 mission ers; and the united 
Church folloAved up the Avork with enthusiasm. 
Foreign Missions had been inaugurated in 1810 as 
the result of undenominational activity, but in 1838 
the Church took over her own. Early in the period of 
sepal ation the neAV school reverted to the original 
plan, but in 1854 she resumed control of her OAvn 
missions ; and noAV^ the Church has missions in 
Mexico, Brazil, Africa, Syria, Peisia, India, and 
China. With over 9000 ministers, almost 1,500,000 
members, 300 missionaries, and a dozen seminaries, 
including such famous schools as Piinceton and 
Union, tliis Church is, in point of size, the greatest 
single Preshyteiian organization in the world. 

Of the other Presbyterian bodies of British origin 
in the United States little need be said. The 
Presbyterian Church in the United States (South) 
was formed in 1861 by the union of the old and 
new schools in tlie southern States. It possesses 
missions in Mexico, Brazil, and India, but its 
principal mission work has naturally been among 
the emancipated negroes. This Church has upheld 
the conservative tradition of the South. Since the 
end of the Civil War it has become increasingly 
friendly AVith its northern neighbour, but re-union 
has not yet taken place. It has over 1700 ministers 
and nearly 300,000 communicants. 

The Cumberland Presbyterian Chnrch, which, 
with its Coloured Branch, numbers about 160,000 
members, had its origin in the Kentucky revival at 
the end of the ISbli cent., when doctrinal and 
ecclesiastical vagaries increased to such an extent 
that at length the Geneial Assembly intervened, 
forbidding the Cumberland Presbytery to ordain 
illiterate men to the ministry. *The consequent 
secession gave birth to the Cumberland Presby- 
terian Church, Avhich retains the Presbyterian 
polity, but has lowered the standard of ministerial 
education, and has relaxed some of the severer 
Calvinist doctrines. The United Presbyterian 
Cliureh of N. America represents the main stream 
of 18th cent, dissent in Scotland, and its member- 
ship is over 100,000 strong. It remains very strict 
in its adherence to old standards, but is notable 
for its great evangelical and missionary zeal. 

Among the Presbyterian Churches in the United 
States which trace their origin to continental 
Europe it will suffice to mention tAVo. The Re- 
formed Church in America {q.'V,), which till 1867 
retained its historic name of the Dutch Reformed 
Church, enjoys the distinction of being the oldest 
Presbyterian body in the United States. The 
first congregation, with Jonas Michaelius as pastor, 
was formed in 1628 in what was still the town 
of New Amsterdam, and the Church grew and 
flourished under Dutch rule till 1664, Avhen the 
colony passed into English hands and became Ncav 
York. The English authorities confined the 
activities of the Chnrch to the Dutch inhabitants 
of the colony; and by this restriction, which 
remained in force till about 1700, its expansion was 
checked. Thereafter the Church itself hampered 
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its own growth by the exclusive use of the Dutch 
language in its services and by retaining its affilia* 
tion to the Classis of Amsterdam. But in 1764 the 
use of English in the services was permitted, and 
in 1785 the Church declared its independence of 
the Amsterdam Giassis as the Synod of the Dutch 
Preformed Church in America. Since then it has 
grown slowly and steadily to the number of 
100,000 members. The Dutch element and influ- 
ence in it have naturally decreased, but the old 
doctrine, government, and ritual are still adhered 
to, and the doctrinal standard, the Heidelberg 
Catechism, is expounded weekly in every congrega- 
tion, the complete exposition covering a period of 
four years. Foreign missions in India, Japan, and 
China constitute an important feature of the work 
of this Church ; and the efforts of the Scudder 
family have made Arcot (S. India) a perfect model 
of what a mission ought to be. 

The German Kefornied Church was founded by 
emigrants, chiefly from the Rhine Palatinate, 
about the end of the 17th centuiy. These settled 
mostly in Pennsylvania, and in 1747 M. Sciilatter 
and four other ministers formed the first Coetus or 
Synod imder the Classis of Aiiistei dam. Schlatter 
paid a visit to Europe in 1751, and secured sub- 
stantial help from Holland, England, and Scotland. 
The Church declared its independence in 1773, and 
since then it has grown to such an extent that it 
now numbers about 300,000 members. It is esti- 
mated that of the German immigration to America 
during the last century two-thirds have found 
their way into the Liitheian Church, and the 
remaining third into the Reformed Church. The 
German Church has retained its native language 
much more tenaciously than its Dutch neighbour. 
The Heidelberg Catechism remains the doctrinal 
standard, and German customs and ritual are 
strongly adhered to, particularly in connexion 
with the great festivals of the Christian year. 
The SIX Churches already spoken of represent well 
ovei 95 per cent of American Presbyterianism. 

Presbyterianism stands third in order of numbers 
among the Protestant Churches of America — a 
very creditable position, considering the com- 
parative smallness of Presbyterian immigration 
and the restriction that the Church has placed 
upon her expansion by her insistence upon an 
educated ministry. Her membership is increasing 
over 50 per cent faster than the population of the 
countiy ; and in culture, influence, wealth, and 
catholicity of spirit she calls no American Church 
her superior. The huge sphere of labour piesented 
by the United States prevents the overlapping 
caused by denominationahsm in smaller countries, 
and this, together wuth the friendly rivalry that 
exists between the various bodies, is a happy 
augury for a prosperous union at some future date. 

The history of Presbyterianism m Canada pre- 
sents two mam features— enthusiasm for umty and 
tenacity in the face of opposition. The Huguenots 
fiist attempted to lay the foundations of Presby- 
terianism in Canada, and, while the tradition of 
Henry of Navarre persisted, they were not un- 
successful ; but the revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes (1685) made an end of their work and 
turned Canada into a Jesuit preserve. The second 
impulse began from Britain in the latter half of 
the 18th cent., and, since then, Scottish character- 
istics have been well to the front. The increase 
of immigration early presented a difficulty, which 
was solved by seeking for outside help, and all the 
borne Churches, as well as the American, did what 
they could. In this connexion the work of the 
Glasgow Colonial Society in Nova Scotia is especi- 
ally worthy of mention. In the early part of the 
19th cent. Episcopal opposition had to be faced m 
Canada as elsewhere. One-eleventh of the xinceded 


lands in Upper and Lower Canada had been set 
apart for the maintenance of a Protestant clei gy, 
and it cost the Presbyteiian Chinch twenty years 
of struggle to wiest its share from the gup df the 
Episcopalians. The battle raged from 1817 to 
1840, at the end of which time the Presbyteiians 
obtained a third of the 3,000,000 acres of ‘clergy 
reserves.’ In 1832, feeling the need of a training 
college, the Church ap}3lied to the governiuent to 
endow additional chairs in King’s College, Toronto j 
but, Episcopal opposition piovmg too strong to be 
overcome, the Church herself founded Queen’s 
University in 1841. 

The Disruption of 1843 aroused echoes in Canada, 
and this, witli the tenutorial divisions obtaining 
till 1867, kept the Canadian Church divided. In 
1845 there were seven principal bodies of Canadian 
Presbyterians; but mutual goodwill speedily de- 
veloped, and in 18C0 a succession of unions began. 
By 1875 only four sepal ate Churches were left, 
and these united on 15th June of that year to form 
the Presbyteiian Church in Canada. At present 
a scheme is afoot to bring about a wider union of 
Presbyterians, Methodists, and Congregationalists. 
The General Assembly approved the basis of union 
in June 1916, but a consideiable minoiity left the 
house ; and so far the matter is incomplete. 

The Church does excellent work among the 
Erench Roman Catholics, but her finest and most 
productive activity has been along the line of 
Church extension in the West, where, especially 
since the opening of the Canadian Pacific Railway 
in 1885, a notable woik has been done in what is 
practically a new nation. 

The Church at present has 70 Presbyteries, 2336 
congregations, 1769 ministers, and about 300,000 
communicants. 

2. Australia. — Four-fifths of Australian Presby- 
terianism is concentrated in New South Wales 
and Victoria. The Presbyterian Church of New 
South Wales came into existence as the original 
population was outnumbered and absorbed by the 
respectable immigration of later times. The first 
Presbyterian minister in the colony was John 
Dunmore Lang, who went in 1823 and some years 
later was instrumental in founding the Presbytery 
of New South Wales. In course of time certain 
ministers resented Lang’s virtual dictatorship, and 
tried to end it by insisting upon punctilious observ- 
ance of the rules of the Church of Scotland. Lang 
and his following, who considered such rigidity 
injurious to the prospects of a new Church in a 
new land, seceded in 1838. Union was res toiled in 
1840, only to be broken by a similar secession in 
1842. The Scottish Disruption produced a further 
split in the colonial Church, She did her best to 
remain neutral, but her dependence upon Scotland 
for men to fill her pulidts produced the inevitable 
division in 1846. At length, however, her growing 
independence, and the problems which she was 
called upon to face, paved the w^ay for union ; and 
since 1865 all sections have been united. 

In Victoria the gold rush, and the situation 
created by the rapid influx of a certain type of 
population, brought about union in 1859 ; and by 
1870 all the remnants had come in. Since 1886 
there has been a federal union of the original six 
Australian Clmiches, witii an annual Federal 
Assembly. Its 44 Presbyteries, over 600 con^ega- 
tions, and about 60,000 members witness Bo the 
strength of Presbyterianism in Australia. “ 

3. New Zealand. — The first Presbytery of what 
became in time the Presbyterian Church of New 
Zealand, occupying the north island and half of 
the south, was iounded at Auckland in 1856. The 

ersonnel was largely drawn from the Church of 

Gotland, but comprised Irish and other elements. 
Since its early days this Church has done splendid 
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Home Mission “vvork, and has grown with the 
growth of the colony. The Pres%terian Church 
of Otago and Southland resulted from a resolution 
of the New Zealand Company to ask the co-opera- 
tion of the Free Church of Scotland in the settle- 
ment of the new colony. The Free Church accepted 
the proposal, and the experiment of founding a 
model colony was tried at Otago. The first hatch 
of emigrants arrived in 1848, with a nephew of 
Robert Burns as their minister, and in 1854 the 
first Presbytery was founded. The gold rush of 
1861 presented the Church with a problem which 
has been very satisfactorily solved. The united 
strength of the Church in New Zealand now totals 
17 Presbyteries, 230 congregations, and 40,000 
members. 

4. S. Africa. — There was a Dutch Reformed 
Church in Cape Colony from 1652 ; but, in spite of 
the steady stream of Dutch immigration and an 
influx of Huguenots about the end of the 17th 
cent., the Church had practically no history for 
the first century of its existence. After British 
rule began in 1806, better days dawned for the 
Church ; and a Synod was organized in 1824. A 
Dutch law of 1804 had given the Church a con- 
stitution, but had left the supreme ecclesiastical 
power in the hands of the State. Ministers of a 
later date found State control irksome, and agitated 
to such purpose that the obnoxious feature was 
abolished in 1843 ; in 1875 State support also was 
withdrawn. The mutual animosity of Briton and 
Boer caused great Boer treks, and the Presby- 
terian Church in S, Africa was ;^lit into a 
number of territorial fragments. The various 
Dutch Reformed Churches have a communion-roll 
of about 200,000, and the British Church numbers 
over 11,000 communicants. 

Leaving out of account the spiritual, ethical, 
intellectual, political, and economic influence of 
its splendid history, and regaiding it from the 
point of view of mere statistics, we may allow the 
following figures, reported to the last General , 
Council, to vouch for the progress of Piesbyterian- 
iam and to bear testimony to the fact that the seed 
planted in Geneva has become a great tree over- 
shadowing the world. 


Oontinent of Europe 
United Kingdom 
Asia .... 
Africa 
N. America 
S. America 
W. Indies , , , 

Australasia • 

Total, 


1,461,423 communicants. 
1,615,402 „ 


223,838 

»» 

281,715 


2,713,064 


12,234 


16,101 


104,147 

»» 

6,418,014 „ 


As the total for 1888 was only 3,721,680, it will 
be seen that the communion-roll of Presbyterian- 
ism has nearly doubled itself within the last thirty 
years— a happy earnest of further increase. 

III. NATUUE an jo WOMEING OJ^ PMESJBVTmJAN 
SYSTEM , — ^All forms of Church government are 
ultimately reducible to three — PreTatic, Congrega- 
tional, and Presbyterian. The Prelatic type of 
government, exemplified in the Roman Catholic 
and Anglican Churches, is characterized by the 
gradation of ministerial rank, by the institution 
of the diocesan episcopate, and by the emphasis 
laid on the distinction between clergy and laity. 
The Congregational type recognizes neither grada- 
tion of ministerial rank nor gradation of Church 
courts ; it places all ministers on an equal footing, 
and makes of every congregation an independent 
judicature. It is the boast of Presbyterianism 
that it avoids the dangers of both its rivals ; on 
the other hand, it has sometimes been charged 
with combining the evils of both without any 
admixture of their advantages. As opposed to 
prelacy, the Presbyterian type of government rests 


upon the equality of ministerial status, and seeks 
to give ecclesiastical power to the membeis of the 
Church instead of to clerical individuals or councils ; 
as opposed to Congregationalism, it seeks to realize 
the unity of the Church, by entrusting to a care^ 
fully devised system of graded Church courts legis- 
lative, executive, and judicial, not merely advisory, 
powers. This distinction between the three main 
types of Church government turns, of course, purely 
upon questions of ecclesiastical polity, and Presby- 
terian Church government is not the necessary 
concomitant of Calvinist doctrine, any more than 
it implies any definite and particular type of 
Church worship. Examples occur even of ecclesi- 
astical polities which combine features drawn from 
more than one of the three chief types mentioned 
above. ^ It will be noted that in such cases the 
operation of some factor external to the Church, 
such as the civil power, has generally to be taken 
into account. Indeed, in the last resort, any given 
form of Church polity must logically he based upon 
some definite doctrine of the Church, and any such 
doctrine of the Church is bound, in its turn, to 
form part of some articulated and unified dogmatic 
system. Thus we find that, on the whole and in 
spite of exceptions, Calvinistio doctrine, Presby- 
terian Church government, and a simple type of 
service which lays great stress upon the homiletic 
aspect of worship go together ; and, in most cases, 
these exceptions can be traced to some extraneous 
influence working against the free self-development 
of the Church. Presbyterianism is characterized 
by the attempt to combine in its organization the 
following three features : {a) parity of the clergy ; 
(5) government of the Church by its membership 
as represented by presbyters or elders, ordained to 
rule ; (c) unity of the Church, so far as the con- 
ditions of nationality, language, space, and numbers 
will permit of organization. It will thus be seen 
that we have here the attempt to steer a middle 
course between Prelacy, which has made much of 
the doctiine of office in the Church, and Congrega- 
tionalism, which is given over to individualism. 

In simport of the theory and practice of Presby- 
terian Church government the jus dimnum argu- 
ment has been lai'gely made use of. At the height 
of the controveisy between Presbyterianism and 
Prelacy which divided Britain in the 16th and 17th 
centuries the argument was pushed to the extreme 
of identifying Presbyterianism in detail with the 
ecclesiastical polity of the NT — a position untenable 
under the conditions of modern historical research, 
which would prefer to find the justification of any 
ecclesiastical system in considerations of expedi- 
ency or of development. Yet the Presbyterian 
still clings to the jus divinum in a modified form. 
He holds that the NT, which sets forth the basis 
of the Christian faith, must necessarily supply the 
basic ideas concerning the institution which has 
sought to embody Christianity and to mediate it 
to the world j and he contends that in the funda- 
mental ideas and principles of Presbyterianism the 
spirit and ideas of the NT are more faithfully 
reproduced than in any other polity. He would 
no more lay claim to a divine succession of pres- 
byters than to an apostolic succession of bishops ; 
the laying on of bands by presbyters has for him 
no more significance than episcopal consecration as 
a kind of mechanical device for the transmission 
of ministerial grace ; he would find the true apos- 
tolic succession in the successive possession of the 
apostolic ^irit by generations of faithful Christian 
pastors. His idea is of the yW dwinum as belong- 
ing to an institution which is spiritually the suc- 
cessor of the NT Church, seeking on the whole to 
retain its offices and its general type of organization 
while modifying them to meet new requirements 
in a different age. 
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The Presbyterian form of polity in modern times 
is based on the Calvinist doctrine of the Church. 
According to this view, the Church is a fellowship 
of believers which aims at realizing the fellowship 
of each member with the others and of all with 
Christ. Such an essentially spiritual idea of the 
Church renders it impossible for the Calvinist 
Presbyterian to unchurch anv professed believer 
or body of believers on merely external grounds. 
The true Church is invisible, known only to God ; 
and the mechanical exclusion of any man from 
salvation by reference to some fixed ecclesiastical 
theory is a presumption. In fact, evangelical 
Protestantism must place first the true preaching 
of the Word and the proper administiation of the 
sacraments, and all Church government is justified 
only as a means to that end. Up to this point 
Presbyterianism and Congregationalismare agreed ; 
they difier only as to the means by which the 
Church can best serve those ends and express her 
mind to the world. Presbyterianism recognizes 
more fully than Independency that, in order to 
secure the three general ends of true preaching, 
true administration of the sacraments, and true 
discipline within an orderly and united body of 
believers, a certain amount of organization is un- 
avoidable, even if of secondary impoitance, and 
the founders of Presbyterianism went to the NT 
for their models. In so far as they attempted or 
claimed to effect an exact and mechanical repro- 
duction of the NT Church, they were mistaken, 
but they may at least claim to have worked out a 
system as nearly like it as anything that can hope 
to adapt itself to modern times. 

1 . Ecclesiastical offices and officials. — In order 
to grasp the significance of ecclesiastical office it is 
no less important to see the connexion of ‘gift’ 
and ‘office’ than to distinguish between them. 
At first the ministry of gifts that prevailed in the 
primitive Church rendered office unnecessary and 
even impossible, but it was not long before the 
failure or the caprieiousness of gifts rendered ofifiee 
inevitable in the growing community, and offices 
and officials were undoubtedly existent in NT 
times. Gifts, on the other hand, were the basis of 
office, the holding of which originally signified a 
recognition on the part of the Church that the 
official possessed eminent gifts. As the Church 
grew in numbers, and had to face heresy within 
and persecution without, officialism naturally 
assumed a position of ever-growing importance. 
Montanism, e.^., was, from one point oi view, a 
protest against the growth of officialism in the 
Church, and the reaction against Montanism 
fostered the very growth against which it pro- 
tested in vain. Ordination— at first simply the 
setting apart to a special task of a man with 
special gifts for it — became a more formal thing ; 
the ritualism of the act came to surpass in import- 
ance the prayer which was ongmallv its essence ; 
and gradualljr the right to confer ordination, from 
being a distinction between clergy and laity, 
became a distinction between superior and inferior 
orders of clergy. The whole tendency of medieval- 
ism was in the direction of this growing sacerdotal- 
ism, the original freedom and spontaneity of the 
Church were crushed rather than preserved as the 
machinery of it became perfected, and the Ke- 
formers aimed at getting behind this perfection 
of lifeless mechanism to the simpler ideas and 
organization of primitive times, the earlier among 
them recoiling even from such harmless symbolism 
as the laying on of hands in ordination. The 
Calvinist and Presbyterian wing of the Reforma- 
tion distinguished in the NT certain offices which 
were intended to be ordinary and permanent fiom 
certain others which were of an extraordinary and 
temporary character. These permanent offices 


were [a) the ministry of the Word, (b) ruling and 
discipline, (c) the care of goods, their distribution 
in needful cases, and the care of the poor and sick. 
Doctrine, discipline, and distribution were the 
distinguishing features of the three types of per- 
manent official. Or a twofold classification might 
be made, into (1) elders, {a) teaching and (&) ruling, 
and (2) deacons. In the earliest times the Church 
modelled itself on the Synagogue rather than on 
the Temple, and the ruling body would naturally 
be the eiders, the recognition of whom as a body 
of men possessed of special gifts of ruling soon 
became that of a body of men possessed of office. 
But, as some of them would he better teachers 
than others, and the need of sound teaching soon 
became apparent, the distinction between the 
teaching and the ruling types of presbyter is 
clearly marked at an early stage of ecclesiastical 
development. The needs of the Church, the dis- 
appearance of charisms, the rise of official doctrine 
and official books, fostered the need of competent 
teaching ; such teacheis would naturally be sought 
in the eldeiship, and the presbyter capable of 
teaching gradually assumed a position of gi eater 
distinctiveness — a distinctiveness emphasized by 
the fact that teaching power and business gifts 
form a sufficiently rare combination in the individ- 
ual. Pinally there comes about a clear distinction 
between the office of preachei and teacher and 
that of ruling elder; we find in Cyprian, e.g., a 
clear recognition of the difference between teaching 
and ruling presbyters. The modern Presbyterian 
Cliuxch has always made a point of this distinction, 
which is very clearly brought out in the theory and 
practice of ordination. If ordination, as some have 
contended, admitted merely to order, then no 
special new ordination would be required to trans- 
form an elder into a ministei. But the Presby- 
terian system regards ordination as admitting, not 
to order, but to office, and tbe requirement of a 
special ordination for a minister is a recognition 
of the different offices of teacher and ruler. Yet 
there has always been a certain confusion in the 
mind of Presbyterianism with regard to the exact 
relationship between tbe minister and the elder, 
the teaching and the ruling presbyter. Some, like 
John Calvin, followed by Gillespie, interpret 1 Ti 
5^“^ as if preaching and ruling pre.sbyters had held 
distinct offices from the very beginning; others, 
like Campbell, have considered the ruling elder 
simply as a lay coadjutor and councillor of the 
minister, his spiritual work being only such as 
might be done by any other pious member of the 
kirk ; a third and more sensible group of thinkers 
hold that the distinction of office has arisen 
naturally out of a distinction of gifts in a Church 
faced by the problems of growth and maturing 
age. It is, in fact, better to consider the office of 
presbyter from the practical than from the theo- 
retic and Scriptural point of view. The ruling 
elder, at the least, discharges the useful function 
of representing lay needs, ideas, and interests, and 
of keeping the minister in touch with the general 
life of the Church; and his tenure of an office 
which renders him of equal status with ^ the 
minister as a member of any Church court is of 
immense practical value to the Church, Both 
offices declined in the Middle Ages, that of the 
ruling elder vanishing altogether. But at the 
Reformation the removal of the crushing burden 
of sacerdotalism caused both to reviva The 
minister as i>astor, preacher, and teacher came 
into his own again, and, in the Presbyterian 
Church among the rest, he has ever since retained 
the highest place m the esteem of the membership. 
The office is ministerial, not sacerdotal, and, what- 
ever ‘presbyter’ may be etymologically, it is 
certainly something quite different in practical 
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content from ‘ old priest writ large ’ Regarding 
episcopacy and the episcopal office as a late 
development, nnscriptural and nnjnstifiable, the 
Presbyterian reformers have always insisted upon 
the parity of the clergy, whose functions are 
preaching, the administration of the sacraments, 
and the exercise of discipline ; and the sacerdotal 
side of the office has always been carefully kept 
in the background, lest the minister, in the guise 
of pxdest, should stand between God and men. 
The ruling elder disappeared, as has been said, m 
the Middle Ages ; the attempt to trace him back 
to the Waldensian movement has not been success- 
ful ; nor did he reappear in the Lutheran Church. 
From the beginning the need of a body of men to 
exercise Cliuich discipline was recognized by the 
Reform eis, who felt that, while the^?/'^ episcopate 
ought to be transferred, it must not be allowed to 
lapse. But the question at once {iiose as to whether 
these men should be chosen by the Church or by 
the civil authorities, and the first to see quite 
clearly that the Church ought to choose them was 
John Calvin. In this he diifeis from both Luther 
and Zwmgli, who left the exercise of Church 
discipline to the civil power, and, alone among the 
Reformers, he insisted upon the exercise of dis- 
cipline by means of an eldership, chosen by the 
people, founded upon the NT, and possessed of 
spiritual office for the discharge of a spiritual 
function. With this is bound up the theory of 
the relation between Church and State. It may 
be noted that the very alliance between Chuicii 
and State in Geneva which realized one side of 
his ideal baulked him in the realization of its 
other half, viz. the maintenance of a distinct and 
separate sphere for both. In France, however, the 
hostility of the State reversed the case ; alliance 
was impossible, but the Church was therefore free 
to develo|) along her own lines. And the same 
state of affairs obtained in Scotland. In these 
two countries, therefoie, the Presbyterian elder- 
ship came to its full development, aiid the office is 
distinctive of Preshy teiiaiiism. The elders are 
chosen by the general body of the membership, 
and specially oi darned to their office. At first 
they held office only for a limited period, and then 
resigned, usually by rotation, to make room for 
other representatives of the popular voice ; hut in 
later times the office has come to be held ‘ ad vitam 
aut culpam,' and Presbyterian Church government 
is by representation rather than by direct refeience 
to the popular will. The elder is recognized as a 
spiritual functionary; and, while he is debarred 
from the ministry of the Word and sacraments, 
he has the right to assist in the administration of 
discipline and in the government of the Church, in 
whose courts his vote is of equal value with that of 
the minister. The work of the diaconate, since 
the decline of that office, has largely fallen to the 
eldership ; and the assistance of a competent body 
of elders is invaluable to the minister. 

Early in the history of the Church it was found 
advisable to take the work of almsgiving off the 
shoulders of men otherwise too busy to attend to 
it, and thus originated the office of deacon. It is 
an open question wliether the ‘ Seven ' of the Acts 
of the Apostles were the first of those to he cliosen 
at all, whether we have here the first instance of 
their ’work being formally recognized by the 
Church as the work of ecclesiastical officials, or 
whether these seven were then chosen in the 
Gentile interest, because those already in office 
did not command Greek confidence. The Presby- 
terian deacon, so far as the office still exists, is 
a more faithful copy of his prototype than the 
deacon either of Roman Catholicism or of Angli- 
canism. The office was never generally regarded 
as a spiritual one, implying any spiritual function, 


though the French Church originally took that 
view ; all that is implied in it is tlie application of 
spiiituai piinciples to certain secular affairs. The 
originally unspiritual nature of the office may he 
gauged from the fact that, in spite of the dis- 
abilities of women for public speaking and the 
like, deaconesses were very early at work in the 
Church. Yet the deacon is more than a mere 
member of a managing boaid. He holds an 
ecclesiastical office to which orilination is necessary. 
We may describe the deacon of Reformation times 
as a secular Church official. The office has largely 
fallen into abeyance, especially where State con- 
nexion has eased the financial affairs of the Church, 
and the passing of the diaconal functions in such 
cases into the hands of the elder has done much to 
secularize the eldership. 

Minister, elder, and deacon are the three 
ordinary and permanent officials recognized by 
Presbyterianism, hut Calvin and the rest held 
that NT precedent would authorize the temporary 
use of extraordinary offices to meet special circum- 
stances. The internal needs of the Church herself 
or the pressure of outside factors determined the 
natiiie and use of such special offices. In the 
earliest days of the Reformed Church, e,g,i there 
existed the office of teacher, as distinct from that 
of minister, an office which has quite naturally 
disappeared ; for, with a growing knowledge of 
Reformed doctiine on the part of the people, and 
after the issue of Catechisms for the instruction of 
the young and comparatively ignorant, the special 
woik of the teacher became unnecessary. Simi- 
larly, in John Knox’s day the difficulty produced 
in Scotland by the inadequate supply of ministeis 
to meet the national need gave rise to the two 
special offices of superintendent and reader, both 
of which disappeared as the ecclesiastical situa- 
tion became settled. The chairmen of General 
Assembly committees and the Divinity students 
who spend their spare time in mission work repre- 
sent the nearest survival of those two offices to- 
day; but it is noteworthy that, in Canada, a 
problem similar to John Knox’s is responsible for 
the existence of supeiintendents at the present 
time, and for the use made of special-course men, 
who are virtually equivalent to readers. We have 
seen also that special officials exist in the Bohemian 
and Hungarian Churches, and, though a strict 
Presbyterian might, on the ground of these special 
offices, call in question the really Presbyterian 
nature of these Churches, it is interesting to find 
that the state of aftairs in the Bohemian Church, 
e,g,f raised no qualms in the breast of John Calvin. 
Undue State interference has in many cases caused 
modifications in the Presbyterian theory and 
practice with regard to office ; but the offices of 
minister, elder, and deacon are alone recognized or 
required as permanent in a thoroughgoing Presby- 
terian system, and even the deacon tends to dis- 
appear when the Church is prospering. 

2. Church courts. — By the organization of her 
officials into a carefully graded system of Church 
courts Pieshyterianism seeks to give expression to 
the unity of the Church. These courts exercise a 
threefold function: (a) legislative: they frame 
laws for the purpose of securing discipline, and for 
the proper control and dispatch of ecclesiastical 
business ; (Z>) executive : they give effect to these 
laws ; (c) judicial : they inflict and remove ecclesi- 
astical censures ; and the higher courts review the 
proceedings of the lower. The basis of these 
activities is, of course, the constitution of the 
Church, hut the claim is made that both the 
constitution and the activities of the Church are 
ultimately based upon Holy Writ. ^ In the Pres- 
byterian Church the holding of a spiritual office is 
a necessary qualification for a seat in any of the 
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Clmrch courts. Thus only teaching and ruling 
elders are eligible for membership, and the mem- 
bership of any court must be composed of both. 
Congregational Chuich government is probably 
moie diiectly popular in its nature, but Presby- 
terianism IS also vigorously democratic ; for both 
ministers and elders are populaily elected, and 
represent, in the last resort, the will of tlie people ; 
nor is it more difficult to deduce the representative 
form of Church government from the NT than to 
deduce any other. In actual practice, even where 
the eldership of the Church is theoretically added 
to by co-optation, popular consent and approval 
form the basis of election ; they aie always aimed 
at, even if they are not considered indispensable. 

All members of any ecclesiastical court are equal 
qua members j it is open to lay eldeis to 
consider judicially even the most abstruse theo- 
logical problems. In legislative work as well all 
members of any Chuich court have equal delibera- 
tive and voting power. But in the executive 
sphere there aie certain duties which can be dis- 
charged only by an ordained minister — such as the 
pronouncement of censure or of its lemoval ; and 
herein lies the explanation of the apparent anomaly 
that in a system of Presbyterian equality only 
ministers can normally preside over Church courts, 
and that the presence of at least one minister is 
therefore necessary to a quorum. This does not 
render the presiding minister a man of special 
rank ; he is only temporarily and even 

then a prinms inter pares ; and his primacy 
deprives Mm for the^ time of his deliberative vote. 

In the Presbyterian system the courts of the 
Church are graded, the lowest being congrega- 
tional in their representation and the scope of 
their activity, the highest national. The essen- 
tial courts are the Kirk-Session, Presbyteiy, and 
Synod; if the Clmrch is very large, a National 
Synod, General Synod, or General Assembly 
crowns the edifice. In this way the rights of the 
individual congr^ation are neither exaggerated 
nor minimized. The higher courts supervise and 
review the work done by the lower; and the dis- 
tinctive feature of Presbyterianism lies in giving 
to its higher courts authoritative control over its 
lower, and not merely advisory powers. More- 
over, it has now become the piactice of the Church 
that these courts shall meet at regular intervals, 
and not merely when occasion seems to demand it. 
The idea of gradation can be justified from Scrip- 
ture and is, besides, of so great practical value 
that Independency even follows it to the extent of 
giving the association power to east refractory 
congregations out of fellowship. The grading of 
Church courts frees the individual from the fear of 
local prejudice, and at the same time serves to 
impress upon him the idea of the unity of the 
Church. Of course, the gradually matured and 
elaborate organization of Presbyterianism renders 
inevitable a certain externalism ; but, so lon^ as 
this does not drive men to mistake ecclesiastical 
sameness for Christian unity, no barm is done. 

Of the various couits of the Presbyterian Church 
and their respective functions only a general out- 
line can be given, which may be taken as broadly 
characteristic of the Presbyterian system. We 
need not enter in detail into exceptions. 

(a) Kirh-Session . — At the foot of the scale of 
the Presbyterian Cburch courts comes the Kirk- 
Session, which consists of the ministers and elders 
of the individual congregation. Its numbers vary 
with the size and needs of the congregation, but 
they should be sufficient to secure efficient work- 
ing ; and, if the congregation is too small to pro- 
vide a quorum for the dispatch of business, it is in 
the power of the Presbyteiy to attach an elder 
or elders for the purpose. The jurisdiction of the 


Kirk-Session extends over its own congregation, 
but it must act wntliin the limits of the constitu- 
tion, and its acts can be levised by a higher court. 
Subject to these limitations, it is a kind of 
parochial Presbytery. The Session supei vises the 
congiegation, takes chaige of the cominuuion-roll, 
and IS responsible for its correctness. If necessaiy, 
it censures members, its findings being declared 
and its sentences executed by the moderator.^ 
It is responsible, too, for admission to oidinances. 
The work of the minister is also looked after by 
the Session, which, if it sees fit, may bring before 
the Presbytery any matter connected therewith. 
In ceitain eases the Session also sees to the proper 
distribution of ecclesiastical goods. 

Where a Deacons’ Court exists, the last-named 
function naturally falls to it. The functions of 
the Deacons’ Couit are not of a spiritual nature ; 
it is responsible directly to the Presbytery. 

(6) Presbytery. — The Presbytery — otherwise 
known under the various names of Classis, 
Colloque, Tractus, etc. — is the unit of the Presby- 
terian system and the means of realizing Church, 
unity upon the smallest scale This court is a 
distinctive feature of Presbyterianism. The extent 
of its bounds and the number of individual congie- 
gations within its jurisdiction are matters of con- 
venience. On the Presbytery are represented all 
the Kirk-Sessions within the hounds, the represen- 
tation consisting of all the ministers, together with 
one elder for each Session. Thus, as the moder- 
ator, who is always a minister, has no deliberative, 
but only a casting vote, it may quite well happen 
that, if there are no collegiate charges within the 
bounds, the lay element wull command a steady 
majoiity. Formerly a doctrinal discussion or the 
study of a portion of Sciipture might form part of 
the proceedings of a Presbytery, but such study or 
discussion would take place now only under veiy 
special circumstances, and, for the most pait, the 
court confines itself to purely business matters. 
This court has the power to grant licence and 
ordination, and also to take them away — ^subject, 
of course, to the laws of the Church and the 
revision of superior courts. It has in its hands the 
oversight and the refilling of vacant charges. The 
superintendence and review of the proceedings of 
lesser courts also belong to it — e.gr., in ScoGand 
since 1639 it has been the practice' of the Presby- 
tery annually to examine the books and records of 
Sessions within its bounds — and it iiears references 
and appeals from these courts. The Session as a 
body, individual elders, or ordinary members of a 
congregation may petition the Presbytery concern- 
ing a moderator of Session. In the ordinary way 
the proceedings of Presbytery are regularly sub- 
mitted to the Synod of the province. But it is in 
the power of any Presbytery to submit a sugges- 
tion direct to the General Assembly by means of 
what is called in Scotland an * overture’ ; and the 
converse of this appeals in theBainer Act of 1697, 
which forbids any General Assembly fco pass an 
act affecting the eonslitution of the Church until 
it has submitted the proposal to all the Presby- 
teries, and their opinions on it have been received 
by a later Assembly. In the act of ordination only 
the ministerial members of Presbytery take part. 

(c) Synod . — ^Tbe Synod — in some cases called the 
Coetus — is of the nature of a larger Presbytery. 
It is composed of the sum of its Presbyteries, 
together with a minister and elder from each of 
any neighbouring Synods as corresponding mem- 
beis. As the court intermediate between the 
Presbytery and the supreme court of the Church, 
the Synod has a comparatively narrow range of 
functions. It reviews the proceedings of Presby- 

1 ‘Moderator' is the name applied to the president of an^ 
ecclesiastical court. 
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teries, examines their records, can overture the 
supreme court, can call the attention of any Pres- 
bytery to errors and omissions of duty, and is 
directiy responsible to the supreme court. Those 
three are the necessary courts of the Presbyterian 
system j and, where there is nothing higher, the 
Synod would, of course, have extended powers. 

{d) General Assembly, — In all Churches of more 
than provincial extent the highest court is the 
General Synod, National Synod, or General 
Assembly. The General Assembly has unlimited 
power — subject to the constitution of the Church, 
the constitutional rights of inferior bodies, and 
the law of the land. Its aim is to be representa- 
tive of the whole Church ; but, while Kirk-Sessions 
are represented in the Presbytery and Synod, 
Presbyteries are represented in the General 
Assembly. The^ proportion of elders to ministeis 
varies in the vaiious Cimrelies. In the Church of 
Scotland the scheme is as follows : 

By an Act of Assembly, a.d. 1691, 

(a)frora Presbyteries of 12 or fewer parishes, 2 ministers, 
1 eider ; 

(&)from Presbyteries of 12 to 18 parishes, 3 ministers, 

1 elder ; 

(c) from Presbyteries of 18 to 24 parishes, 4 ministers, 

2 eldeis ; 

(d) from Presbytenes of 24 or more parishes, 6 ministers, 

2 elders. 

By an additional Act of a.d 1712, 

(#)from Presbyteries of 30 or more parishes, 6 ministers, 

3 elders , 

(/) by a rule of Assembly enacted in 1893 every Presbytery 
sends one minister for every four ministers on roll of 
Presbytery and for a part of foui, and one elder for 
every six ministers and for a part of six , 

(g) 67 town council elders from royal burghs, and two from 
the city of Edinburgh ; 

(A) a representative fioni each university. 

The Tree Church simply took one-third of each 
Presbytery (ministers and elders alike) ; and every 
Church has its own scheme of representation. 
The personnel of General Assemblies necessarily 
varies much more than that of inferior courts from 
one meeting to another ; and, as a consequence, 
any given Assembly may differ widely ^ in its 
opinions from its predecessor. But the judicial 
findings of one Assembly cannot be reversed by 
another ; e,g., if the Assembly of 1889 has suspended 
a minister,* that of 1890 may think its predecessor 
wrong, but can alter the decision of 1889 only by 
finding that the suspension has already been long 
enough to satisfy justice, or express its disapproval 
by coming to an opposite conclusion on a similar 
case. On the other hand, legislation passed by a ' 
previous Assembly— any act, indeed, which is not ' 
a judicial decision — can, subject to the usual 
limitations, be reversed, although, up to the time 
of its reversal, it is binding upon the Church. If 
the constitution of the Church is affected by any ; 
proposal, the Barrier Act prevents hasty action. 

It will be seen from the above that in the lowest 
court, the Kirk-Session, the lay element must pre- 
dominate ; that in the next lowest, the Presbytery, 
it may ; and that in the Synod the same state of 
affairs will prevail as in the sum of the Presby- 
teries, Not until we come to the highest court of 
all can a clerical majority ever be theoretically 
certain, though, as a matter of fact and practice, 
the ministeiial element does usually predominate 
in every court higher than the Session. Still, 
when we consider that all ministers and elders 
eligible for a seat in any court of the Presbyterian 
Church are originally elected by the people, and 
must therefoie, in the main, reflect popular opinion, 
and when we consider that such devices as the 
Barrier Act stand in the way of hasty and irre- 
sponsible decisions even on the part of the highest 
court of all, we cannot deny the right of Presby- 
terianism to be called a thoroughly democratic 
form of Church government. 

The Presbyterian system did not spring Suddenly 


into being full-grown, but is the result of long 
development, patient study, and long resistance to 
opposition. On the general lines above indicated 
it is in use in Great Britain, the colonies, and N. 
America ; but differences occur in various Conti- 
nental Churches, due either to their smallness or 
to undue interference by the civil power. 

3 . Difficulties of the system.— -The comparatively 
elaborate organization of the Presbyterian Church 
is, on the whole, an advantage ; but it has its dis- 
advantages as well. When English Presbyterian- 
ism was subjected to persecution which it was 
unable to withstand, it could not, like Independ- 
ency, simply go into hiding till the storm blew 
over. It had either to remain organized, in which 
case it became obvious and was crushed by force, 
or to sacrifice its oi^anization and so cease to be 
Presbyterianism. On the other hand, when the 
successors of Richelieu set themselves to crush 
French Presbyterianism, they began by suppress- 
ing its organization, and the result justified their 
scheme. This is merely to say that close organiza- 
tion is an advantage in times of strength, but an 
inconvenience in times of weakness. 

From the beginning the political influence of the 
Reformed Churches has been on the side of popular 

f overnment, as has been noted in the case of 
'ranee, Scotland, and Holland, where the Church 
found itself in conflict with the established ecclesi- 
astical system and the civil power, and under the 
necessity of fighting for its existence. The action 
of the existent authorities in each case contributed 
to identify in the general mind the causes of civil 
and religious liberty ; and modem democracy owes 
a heavy debt to the religious impulse of the Refor- 
mation. It is noteworthy, that the American 
War of Independence found the Presbyterians 
practically solid for the colonial cause— a circum- 
stance due as much to their settled belief in repi’e- 
sentative government as to their memory of past 
wrongs on the other side of the Atlantic. In 
the case of Geneva the people had already won 
their civil liberty, and were prepared to recognize 
the Church, so that events took another turn; 
and in certain Continental states the civil power, 

! while recognizing the Church, has felt itself under 
the necessity of putting piessure upon Presby- 
terianism in the interests of its own supreme 
authority. Indeed, in every land where Presby- 
terianism has made good its footing the question 
of^ the relation between Church and State has 
arisen in a more or less acute form. Calvin’s ideal 
was that the State and the Church ought to be in 
alliance, but that there should be no confusion 
between them. Each should have its own separate, 
clearly defined sphere of action : the State should 
not intei'fere with spiritual affairs, nor the Church 
with secular matters. But a Church member, 
who enjoys in that sphere a great measure of 
religious liberty and a share of ecclesiastical 
government, will not long be content with less in 
his civil capacity, and a king who believes in 
Divine Right, or an aristocracy clinging desper- 
ately to its privileges, cannot but look askance at 
a democratic Church. John Knox and Mary 
Stuart, Andrew Melville and James I., the Dutch 
and Philip ii., must sooner or later find peace 
impossible ; no theory of the independent spheres 
of Church and State could discount the truth, from 
his own point of view, of James i.’s shrewd saying, 

‘ No bishop, no king. ’ But, even when that phase of 
the conflict is over, and the position of the Church 
secured, the difliculty remains of defining the 
respective limits of civil and ecclesiastical juris- 
diction, a difficulty increased by the very fact that 
friendly relations exist between Church and State. 
For alliance without mutual interference is hard 
to secure ; the members of the Church are in 
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another aspect the members of the civil community, 
and it is constantly liard to mtark off a delinite 
boundary between the secular and the spiritual. 
The same problem as vexed medijevalism on a 
European scale has recurred on a national scale in 
Presbyterian lands,^ and has been a fruitful cause 
of trouble and division. In Geneva Calvin experi- 
enced this difficulty of keeping alliance free from 
a confusion and conflict of interests; and in 
Scotland, where a fairly successful solution of the 
problem has at length been arrived at, this has been 
accomplished only at the cost of prolonged conflict 
and wide-spread secession. In spite of Calvin’s 
desire for the alliance of Church and State, the 
modern tendency of Presbyterianism has rather 
been towards separation in the interests of peace 
and concord. 

4, Educational activity. — The Reformers in 
genei ai and the Calvinists in particular were from 
the first deeply impiessed with the need for popu- 
lar education ; for a democracy must educate its 
citizens in the inteiest of sane self-government. 
Moreover, the Reformers believed themselves to 
be possessed of a system of doctrine so near to the 
absolute truth that it could challenge eompaiison 
with any other, and had only to be fully known m 
order to be accepted by intelligent and educated 
men. They therefore believed that an educated 
public was the best guarantee of a successful pro- 
paganda. Their doctrine and polity were new, 
and even among their own adherents many req^uiied 
some detailed and definite instruction in addition to 
the general considerations that had induced them 
to adhere. From the beginning, too, an educated 
ministry was one of the deepest desires of the 
Reformed leaders. To them the chief thing of all 
was that the Word of God should be properly 
expounded and properly understood. In this 
exposition and understanding, which called alike 
for an educated ministry and an educated people, 
lay the best hope, not only for the expansion of their 
Church, but also for the saving of souls. For all 
these reasons the Reformed Churchmen were ardent 
educationists. The school of Geneva, under Calvin's 
care, soon became famous throughout Europe ; the 
first use that the French Church made of Henry IV. 's 
annual grant was to found and endow colleges ; the 
settlement of the Dutch Church was followed by 
an amazing outburst of intellectual activity ; and 
the destruction of John Knox’s splendid scheme 
for Scottish education was a blow from which his 
country took long to recover. Knox advocated a 
scheme whereby every parish should have its 
school, and every considerable town its grammar 
school, and the scheme was to be completed by 
the maintenance of universities in certain import- 
ant cities. The passing of likely pupils from the 
lower institutions to the higher should be in the 
public care, and, if need be, at the public expense. 
Knox shrewdly advocated compulsory education 
for the children of the very rich and the very poor ; 
he seems to have trusted to the common sense 
of the middle class. One-third of the confiscated 
funds of the old Church was to he applied for 
purposes of education, but the greed of the nobles 
ruined the project, which became in sad fact a 
* devote imagination ’ ; and only in recent times, 
with her system of primary schools, secondary 
schools, and nniversities, with free and compulsory 
education as far as possible, and bursaries to help 
the needy scholar, has Scotland reached a stage of 
educational development resembling that devised 
by her great Reformer three-and-a-half centuries 
ago. It must not be forgotten that the educa- 
tional schemes of the Reformers were devised in 
the religious interest. Knox, in bis enthusiasm, 
even recommended that likely men should, if need 
be, be forced into the mimstry. But, as time 


went on, the educational horizon widened ; and, 
though for a time the Church became the victim 
of a scholasticism as deadly as the meduvval type, 
the principle of free inquiry, upon which the Re- 
form ation itself rested, could not for ever be denied. 
The Church, with her doctrinal system fixed and 
hardened, has not infiequently been unsympathetic 
and even cruel towaids her intellectual olLpiing; 
but modern science, with much else tliat has been 
attacked by the Church, owes a greater debt to the 
undeilying principles of Piesbyterianism than is 
superficially apparent. Even the much -abused 
Higher Criticism is a truer spiiitual child of the 
Reformation than the rigid orthodoxy which 
opposes it, for the Reformers were the higher 
critics and revolutionary Biblical students of 
their day; and there are encouraging signs that 
the Church, on the whole, is coming to see this. 
It is all to the credit of the Church that, having 
set on foot educational systems and institutions, 
she has been content to see other authorities take 
them over in their maturity, secularize them, and 
use them in a wider interest than the ecclesiasti- 
cal, while she heiself undertakes the religious 
education of her ovm. No part of the work of the 
Presbyterian Church does her more honour than 
her efforts on behalf of education. 


5, Morality, — The morality which accompanies 
the Preshyteiian form of Church government and 
the Calvinist form of doctrine is quite distinctive. 
It might be logically expected tnat a profound 
belief in the sovereignty of God, in election and 
irresistible grace, would fi.ll the individual with a 
deep sense not merely of his insignificance but also 
of his helplessness, and would conduce to a fatalism 
destructive of all energy and activity. But in 
Calvinism we find the same paradox as in early 
Islam, viz. that a creed apparently inimical to all 
human activity has animated men to the most 
prodigious eflorts. Calvin and Knox, and others of 
the same faith, when they considered themselves 
merely as men, were the humblest of creatures, 
giving God the glory for all that they did and 
were ; but, when they considered themselves as 
instruments in the hands of God, they \vere filled 
with a sense of their usefulness in the world that 
made them marvels of energy and even of arro- 
gance. Like Paul, they valued themselves little, 
but they magnified their office. This combination 
of personal modesty with diligence and fiery energy 
has always been characteristic of the best Cal- 
vinist morality. The Calvinist morality has 
generally been a little hard and unsympathetic, 
tending rather to the concealment and repression 
than to the consideration of personal feelings, and 
sometimes the Church’s sense of official duty 
has driven her into tyrannical and inquisitorial 
interference with the private affairs of men ; but a 
certain probity, a sturdy independence, a reluct- 
ance to act except from real conviction, a stifi- 
necked insistence upon just dealing, and the 
energetic will to make the best of any given 
situation have characterized Presbyterian morals 


throughout, and have made of the Presbyterian a 
sound and trustworthy business man, an excel- 
lent colonist, a soldier to be feared— indeed, a 
man to be reckoned with in any walk of life. 
Considering his creed, which makes the almost 
arbitrary will of God everything and man nothing, 
the Calvinist’s fervency in prayer is as mradoxical 
as his energy and activity, out is equally a fact., 

6. Conclusion.— It has frequently been made a 
reproach against the Reformation that it broke in 
pieces the unity of Chnstendom ; and for this 
rending of the vesture of Christ the Reformed 
Churches have had to bear their share of the 


blame. But, as has already been pointed out, 
divergences existed in the Roman Catholic Church 
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before the Reformation which that crisis only 
brought to light, and, to a great extent,^ what 
occurred was really the substitution of spiiitual 
unity under the headship of Christ for mechanical 
unity under the headship of the papacy. More- 
over, the breaking up of the mediieval Church 
into national Churclies was an inevitable result of 
the growth of nationalism in Europe ; and, while 
Calvin and those who followed him were deeply 
impressed with the great truth of the unity of the 
Church, they found that circumstances prevented 
its realization in the meantime on any wider scale 
than the national. Yet, even when this is said, it 
must be admitted that the oveisciupulous con- 
science of Presbyterianism has led to further 
divisions which are less justidable, and not in the 
same degree necessary. The history of Scotland 
since 1700 affords abundant illustration of the 
truth of that statement. It must, however, be 
noted that, for the last century at least, the 
general tendency of Presbyterianism has been 
towards union and reconciliation, as the truth has 
been increasingly lealized that the things which 
are common to the Churches are more important 
than the things which divide them. Apait 
altogether from the schemes which are now afoot 
in vaiious quarters to unite Presbyterianism with 
other denominations, in Scotland, America, Canada, 
and elsewhere, the different Presbyterian bodies 
have been uniting and are pursuing the policy of 
union on a wider scale. In 1884 a significant 
Assembly took place, when for the lirst time the 
effort was made to hold an Ecumenical Council 
of Presbyterianism. Since that time ten such 
Councils have met in vpious centres, and one by 
one all the representatives of Presbyterianism in 
the world are being gathered in. The alliance 
has no authoritative control over the various inde- 
pendent Chnrches, but at least it serves to pro- 
vide Presbyterians throughout civilization with a 
sense of the unity of the great Church to which 
they belong. The statistics collected become more 
and' more full and accurate as time goes on, and 
it may be that the increasing influence of this 
pan- Presbyterian movement, and the increasing en- 
couragement afforded by the results of its woik, 
will one day lead to something closer by way of a 
bond between all Presbyterians the world over. 

John Ball. 
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PRES C I ENC E. — See Predestination. 

PRESENTIMENT. — By ^presentiment’ is 
meant a more or less vague anticipation or appre- 
hension of an event, which befalls the indiviclual 
himself or some one in whom he is interested ; as a 
rule also it is implied that there are insufiicient, if 
any, grounds m his conscious mind for the antici- 
pation ; and it is usually implied that the event is 
an evil, a misfoitune. A vague apprehension is 
one in which the details, the particular mode of 
the event, are not consciously thought of j e.g., a 
‘ presentiment of death ’ implies that the manner 
of the death is not foreseen ; it may be merely 
a feeling of depression, which suggests the idea, 
more or less definitely, of some unfortunate happen- 
ing. 

The^ Society for Psychical Research and corre- 
sponding bodies in other countries have investi- 
gated a large number of cases in wdiich an indi- 
vidual, either in normal waking or sleeping state 
or m a hypnotic trance— -eithei without apparatus 
or by means of a mirror, a crystal globe, a pool 
of ink, etc. — has been said to be awaie of, and 
to have reported, an event about to hapipen to him- 
self or to a relative, a friend, or even a stranger, 
which, after the report was recorded, took place as 
it had been described. The correspondence be- 
tween the anticipation and the reality vaiies from 
the representation in the former merely of the 
emotional element of the latter, ^ something terrible 
about to happen,’ or of its central fact, ^ A is going 
to die on the voyage,’ up to the complete repre- 
sentation of date, place, and circumstances. 

One of the most famous examples of this class is Williams’ 
dream of the murder of the Prime Minister, Peiceval, in 1812, 
more than a week before it occurred ^Proc. Soc. Psych Research, 
V {1889] 324, and at the end of Spencer Walpole’s Life of the 
Right Hon. Spencer Perceval, 2 vols., London, 1874). Another 
is the painter Segantmi's vision of his own death, thirteen days 
before it happened, which he represented in his last picture ; a 
third, Countess Toutsohkoff’s dream of her father announcing to 
her the death of her husband at Borodino (Maeterlinck, The 
Unknown Guest, pp 112, 158 ; Memoirs of the Life and Labours 
of Stephen Grellet, London, 1860, i. 434), three months before 
it occurred, that place being unknown both to her husband 
and to herself at the time, A case of simple presentiment is 
that of a lady who dreamt that ‘ something terrible ’ was going 
to happen to a friend, with various circumstances in the dream 
which were afterwards verified, along with the fact, not 
visualized in the dream, that the daughter of the person in 
question became insane. 

It does not belong to this article to discuss the 
many problems that arise in connexion with this 
branch of psychical research. The question of 
evidence is all-important, and it may be said that 
in none of the cases is the evidence such as would 
satisfy the rigorous requirements of natural science ; 
obviously the prevision, presentiment, or premoni- 
tion must be fully recoided, before the event to 
which it refers occurs ; the event must be such 
that it could not have been anticipated or inferred 
as probable, at least in its details, by the seer ; 
even then we should have to exclude mere coincid- 
ence {e.g., dreaming of a person’s death, and the 
death occurring within, say, a week afterwards, 
would not he a premonition to a person who fre- 
quently had such dreams, but not, except in this one 
case, followed by the death of the person in ques- 
tion). Again, we must exclude cases in which 
there is a possibility that the presentiment or the 
dream has led to its own fulfilment— -where, e.g.^ 
nervousness caused hy the presentiment of failure 
in a difficult or dangerous undertaking is itself a 
cause of such failure ; in more extreme cases the 
death of the individual may be brought about by a 
belief, however caused, that it is going to take 
place on a given date at a given hour {e.g., the 
death of C. C. Brooks, Froc. S.F.B. v. 291). 
Su])posing, however, that all chances of error are 
excluded, and that either one perfect and unassail- 
able case or a multitude of imperfect cases compeb 
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us to assume the possibility of prevision, different 
explanations will still be available : (1) spiritualism: 
it is suggested that spirits, whether of the dead or 
of higher beings, have clearer vision and deeper 
intelligence than the living man, and therefore 
can anticipate more accurately what is to occur, 
and that they may transmit this knowledge by 
vision or otherwise to human beings in whom they 
are interested j (2) telepathy from one living mind 
to another, as when A dreams of an event happen- 
ing or about to happen to B, the conditions leading 
to this event being present in B’s mind and trans- 
mitted to A’s without the^ intervention of the 
ordinary senses ,* and this view may be extended : 
facts of which B is only latently aware (whatever 
that may mean) may be transmitted to A and 
enter his consciousness as a dream or vision j (3) if 
there occur cases in which a future event, of which 
the conditions are not and cannot be present to 
any living mind, is yet foreseen, we must assume 
a power, perhaps in our subconsciousness, in the 
subliminal self, of reading the future in the present. 
The future, in this interpretation, exists in the 
present, as the present in the past ; time, like space, 
13 unreal ; and to the perfect vision of God, of 
which perhaps our higher unconscious self may 
have partial glimpses, past, present, and future 
are seen in one glance. It is obvious that this 
mystical interpretation explains nothing ; neither 
spirituaiiam, nor telepathy, in the sense defined, 
nor the supposed powers of the subconscious self, 
nor the possibility of seeing the future by any other 
means than the imperfect ones of inference and 
analogy can be admitted without evidence far more 
thoroughly tested and far more overwhelming than 
that which at present exists.^ Meanwhile we are 
left with three much less heroic and less attractive 
suggestions : (1) slight impressions which are felt, 
hut not noticed in our waking life — e.g., the onset 
of a disease — may force their way into fuller con- 
sciousness, in dramatic form, in a dream ; we may 
then in the dream have a vision of what actually 
occurs, in the future, but through causes which are 
perfectly natural and normal ; (2) we may be con- 
scious at a given time of certain facts, without 
drawing from them the conclusion which they 
bear as to the outcome of the situation that they 
represent ; the conclusion may be drawn subcon- 
sciously — Is. in dissociation from our conscious 
personality, which it then affects either as a mere 
reeling with a vague sense of coming disaster or as 
dramatized into an actual vision of the conclusion 
realized ; or (3)^ the conclusion may have been 
reached unconsciously, by a sort of summary in- 
tuition, by putting together a number of appar- 
ently disconnected facts ; it may have been for- 
gotten, and yet, again in dissociation from the 
self, may influence the latter as a presentiment or 
as a premonition, in any of the possible forms. 

LiTBiUTUEB.-— Procead!inp» of the Society for JPsyehical Re- 
tearchf esp. vola. v. E1889], xi. [1896], xx. [1906]; F. Podmore, 
Studies in Psychical Researeh^ London, 1897, ch. xi ; N. W. 
Thomas, Thought Transference ^ do. 1905 ; E. Boararano, Pee 
Phenomhnes premonitoires, Pans, 1014 ; M. Maeterlinck, The 
Vriknoim Cruest, tr. A. T. de Mattos, London, 1914, oh. iii. 

J. L. MClKTYRE. 

PRESTER JOHN. — The story of Prester John 
is woven of the fact and fancy of the Middle Ages, 
the fact warped by the varying aspects of European 
policy, the fancy coloured by Oriental imagination 
and tradition. 

Until the 14 th cent, the evidence points to Asia 
as the home of Prester John. In the 15th cent., 
after the conquest of Timur and the overthrow of 
Christianity in Central Asia, the African claim 
took hold of the popular imaraation. But the 
true claim of Asia has never lacked support in the 
writings of explorers and scholars. 

Prester John is no mythical personage, though 


myth and legend have gathered round hia name. 
The simple uncoloured report of Friar Johannes 
e Monte Corvino in 1305 is historical evidence of 
the first order, and it is suppoited by many wit- 
nesses of the 12th and 13th centuries. This 
evidence supports the conclusion reached by J. B. 
Bury in his note to Gibbon (ch. Ixiv.) : 

‘ Sir H. Howorth has shown very clearly (Hist, of the Momols, 
i p. 696 sgq.) that the Karaits were Turks, not Mongols. Their 
territory was near the Upper Orehon, between the rivers 
Selmga and Kernlen. They were Christians Their chief 
Tughril received the title of Wan^ (“king”) from the (Manchu) 
Emperor of Northern China for his services in 1103 against the 
Naiinan Turks of the regions of the Altai and Upper Irtish. 
Chingis! also took part in this war, and his services were recog- 
nised by the title of Dai Ming, “high Brightness.” For an 
account of Prester John— the name by which the Karait khans 
were known in the west— -and the legends attached to him, see 
Howorth, i. cap. x. p. 534 sqq. ’ (Gibbon, Decline and Fall, ed. 
BuiyS, vii. 2, n. 8). 

; I. A5/a.— I. Otto of Ffeisiugen (1145). — In 
1145 Prester John first appears as an Eastern 
priest-king Avho had established a wide dominion 
in Central Asia. This rests on the Ghronide of 
Otto of Freisingen (vii. 33, sub anno 1145 \MGJI 
XX.]). The bishop of Gabala (Jibul in Syria) 
visited the papal court in 1145, and stated that not 
many years before a certain John, king and priest, 
who dwelt beyond Persia and Armenia, a Christian 
but a Nestorian, had made war on the kings of 
Media and Persia, the Samiard brothers, and had 
captured Ecbatana, the seat of their kingdom. 
He had then marched to the relief of the Church 
of Jerusalem, but was stopped at the Tigris. He 
was said to be one of the ancient race of the Magi, 
and had a sceptre of solid emerald. 

2. The letter of Prester John {1165). — The letter 
was presented by the ambassadors of Prester John 
to the Greek emperor Manuel i. and the Western 
emperor Frederick Barbaroasa (Albericus, in 
ChTon. 1168). 

In it Prester John, ‘ by the power and virtue of God and the 
Lord Jesus Christ King of Kings,’ claims to be the greatest 
monarch under heaven. He desires to visit the Holy Sepulchre, 
and to fight against the enemies of the Cross. Seventy-two 
kings were under his rule. His empire extended over the three 
Indias, including Farther India, where lay the body of St 
Thomas. In his dominions were the unclean nations whom 
Alexander the Great walled up among the mountains of the 
north, and who were to come forth in tile latter days. Among 
the marvels of his territory were monstrous ants that dug gold, 
fish that gave puiple, the Fountain of Youth, pebbles that gave 
light, the Sea of Sand, and the River of Stones. When he went 
forth to war, thirteen great crosses were borne before him, eaoh 
followed by 10,000 knights and 100,000 foot. His palace was 
nuilt after the model of that erected by St. Thomas for the 
Indian king GondophoroS. He was waited on by 7 kings and 
365 dukes ; 12 archbishops sat on his right hand, and 20 bishops 
on hia left, besides the patriarch of St. Thomas, the proto-pope 
of the Sarmagantiana, and the proto-popa of Susa, where the 
royal residence was. 

Tills letter enjoyed great popularity in the West, 
Zamcke (Uer Friester Johannes) refers to 100 
MS copies of it, 8 in the British Museum, 10 in 
Vienna, 13 in Paris, and 15 in Munich xxii. 

304 f.). 

(1) The exaggerated style of the letter, the work of Nestorian 
iniagination, was an appeal specially to the Byzantine court 
The brilliant ffites and tournaments of Manuel i, were renowned 
throughout Europe as the most magnificent spectacles of the 
kind ever seen (G. Finlay, Bist, of the Ryzantine and Greek 
'Empires, Edinburgh, 1854, ii. 179). There were also political 
reasons for the reception given to the embassy. The Seljuk 
Sultan of loonium, Khilidy-Arslftn ii., was consolidating his 
power in Asia Minor, while the Greeks were steadily losing 
ground during the reign of Manuel (^6. p. 234). The Latin 
principality of Edeasa had fallen in 1144 to the arms of Omad ed- 
din Zengi, the ataheg, or ruler, of Mosul. His son, Nur ed-din 
(1146-74), united the Muhammadan powers, added the kingdom 
of Damascus to that of Aleppo, and waged a long and successful 
war against the Christians of Syria. The Latins and Greeks 
alike looked favourably at the promise of Christian help agamat 
their foe (Gibbon, ch. fix,). 

(2) The reference in the letter to Alexander the Great pointe to 
the influence of the Alexander romance in the colouring of the 
story. This romance is attributed to Oallisthenea. It arose in 
Egypt about a.d. 200. It spread in Latin translations to the 
West, and in Armenian and Syrian versions to the East. These 
would be known to the Nestonan ministers of Prester John. It 
became very popular in the West in the 13th cent, through the 
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epic of Albench of Besan^on and the AleoiOinderhnch of the 
German ‘Ffaffe’ Lamprecht {Chamhe'is's Enoyd.^ sv. ‘Alex- 
ander the Great ’)* 

(3) Two further references m the letter witness to the Asiatic 
origin of the story. The Three Indias are traceable in the 
geographical conceptions of the 12th century. The earliest 
MS of the Ravenna Cosmography, itself a work of the 7th cent , 
is of the 13th cent. {Havennatis Anon Cosmogr , ed. M. Finder 
and Q. Parthey, Berlin, 1860), and is the source of the Three 
Indias (pp 40, 44 f ). 

(4) The reference to the Sea of Sand, taken in connexion with 
the Three Indias, points to the Great Desert of Central Asia, 
and not to the Sahara. 

3. The letter of Alexander III. {1177).-— Alex- 
ander III. was in the midst of his quarrel with 
Barbarossa when the embassy of Prester J ohn was 
received by the emperors. The reconciliation 
between them took place at Venice on 24th July 
1177. Alexander remained at Venice until Oct. 
1177 ; it was there that he gave audience to an 
embassy from Prester J ohn. Philip, a physician of 
the papal court, had travelled to the Far East and 
visited the court of Prester John. He had put 
forward the claims of the Western Church and 
had returned to Italy with letters from Prester 
John to Alexander. These letters are lost, but 
the letter from Alexander to Prester John is pre- 
served in several English Chronicles. The best text 
is that of^ J. Brompton (Pagi, Crifica Siisto7'ico- 
Ohronologica^ in Baronius, Annales Ecclesiastici, iv, 
650). Prester J ohn not only had asked for instruc- 
tion, but had requested to have a church in the city. 
This was conceded to him, with the right of an 
altar in the church of the Holy Sepulchre in Jeru- 
salem {Ghron, Joh, Brompton, ap. R. Twysden, 

AngL Scriptores X., London, 1652, col. 
1132 f.). The letter was entrusted to Phiiippus, 
who was commissioned to return to the East and 
deliver it to Prester John. 

4. The conquest of JenghTz Khan (1202).— The 
realm of Prester John was one of the first to fall 
before the conquering hosts of Jenghiz Khan. It 
was then ruled by his son David. Pagi gives three 
authorities : (1) the ChronicU of W. de Nangiaco, 
sub anno 1202; (2) Marinus Sanutus (lia iii. 
'Fidelium eruois,^ pt. xiii. ch. iii.) ; and (3) the 
older authority, Vincentius Bellovacensis {Spec, 
Mist ch. Ixix.). They agree in assigninga wide 
dominion to Prester John before the conquest of 
Jenghiz ; and Gibbon, on their testimony, states ; 

‘The boldest chieftains might tremble, when they beheld, 
enchased in silver, the skull of the khan of the Karaites, who 
under the name of Prestei John had coriesponded with the 
Boman pontiff and the princes of Europe’ (ch Ixiv.). 

5. The letter of Philip to Gregory IX. (1237). 
— ^On the death of Jenghiz Khan in 1227 his son, 
Ogotai, was proclaimed Great Khan, or emperor, 
of the Moguls and Tatars. In the year 1237 a long 
report was received of the successful missions of 
the Dominicans among the Jacobites and Nestorian 
Christians in Asia. Matthew Paris {H%st. AngL, 
sub anno 1237, ed. W. Wats, London, 1674, p. 
372) speaks of it as ‘jucundus rumor de Terra 
Sancta.’ The report was sent to Gregory ix. by 
Philip, provincial of the Dominicans in the Holy 
Land, and was forwarded by Godfrey, the papal 
penitentiary, to the Dominicans throughout 
England and France. William of Montferrat with 
two others had studied the languages of Central 
Asia, and had received a promise from the axch- 
bish^ of the Nestorians to submit to the unity of 
the Catholic Church. It is important to note, in 
view of the African claim, that Friar Philip had 
sent also to the patriarch of the Jacobites of 
Egypt, who had made the like promise, Matthew 
Paris adds : 

*Hmc subdita eat minor India, Aefcbiopia efc Libya cum 
Aeg-ypto. Sed Aethiopes et Lilwl non sunt aubjecti Saracenis.* 
The realm of Prester John is not therefore in 
Ethiopia, but in the Far East. 

6. The report of Johannes e Plano Carpino 
{1246).— The annals of Matthew Paris between 
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1238 and 1245 recoid the ravages of the Tatar 
hosts under Batu and the terror which they 
inspired in the West. They were stayed at 
Neustadt in Austria by the valour of the tranks 
In the winter of 1242 they withdrew to the east. 
This was in part due to the death of the Great 
Khan Ogotai in 1241. He was succeeded by his 
son, Kujuk. 

Meanwdule the letter of Philip had stirred up 
the interest in the West, and the missions to the 
Nestonans opened the way for missions to the 
court of the Great Khan. This may also have 
been favoured by the policy of the Venetians, 
who were on good terms with the Mongols m the 
Crimea (Bury’s note to Gibbon, vii. 15, n. 42). 

Johannes e Plano Carpino was present at the 
enthronement of the new khan, and states that he 
was well-afiected to Christianity and had many 
Christians in his service. There was a Christian 
chapel before his tent (Baynaldus, Ann, EccL, sub 
anno 1245, xili 595). 

7. The mission of Friar Ascelinus {1247).— The 
hostility of the other leaders is illustrated by the 
mission of Friar Ascelinus to the Tatars of Persia. 
He had an audience with the Khan Bajotliiioy in 
the Tatar camp. After suffering much ignominy, 
he returned with letters from Bajothnoy to the 
pope, Innocent iV. {ib. xiii. 642). 

8. The Tatar embassy to Louis IX, (1248).— 
The Tatar embassy to Louis IX. at Cyprus thiows 
much light on the position of the Great Khan and 
his relations to Prester John and the Christians of 
Central Asia. The embassy was sent by a Persian 
khan named Ercalthay, wlio had been for many 
years a Christian, but was not of the royal blood. 
David, the chief ambassador, had been baptized 
the year before. The Great Khan of Tartary had 
been baptized with his eighteen sons and many of 
his magnates three years before (c. 1245). The 
king asked many questions of the ambassadors. 
He was told that Ercalthay was anxious to join 
hands with the Christians against the enemies of 
the Cross, and that Bacho, the khan who had 
insulted the ambassadors of Innocent IV. in Persia, 
was a pagan and had Saracen councillors. They 
also reported that Quiothay, the mother of the 
present khan, was a daughter of Prester John 
(G. de Nangiaco, Gesta S. Ltidovioi, ap. A. 
Duchesne, Mist, Francorum Scriptores, Paris, 1636- 
49, v. 349, 354). 

9. The mission of Rubruquis (1253).— In the 
narrative of Rubruquis the title of * King John’ is 
assigned to Kushluk, king of the Naimans, who 
had married the daughter of the last lineal 
descendant of the Gur Khans. Kushluk was son 
of a powerful king of the Naimans, whose name, 
Ta-Yang-Khan, is precisely ‘Great King John’ in 
Chinese, It is evident that Rubruquis supposed 
tins king of the Naimans to be the original of this 
widely spread legend (Yule, BBr^^ xxii. 306®). 
Bury says that a new edition of Rubruquis is 
wanted. Gibbon (vii. 6) refers to the first volume 
of Hakluyt. Yule gives, among the chief points 
in the narrative of Rubruquis, the relation between 
the rulers of the Haimans and the Keraite khans 
and the habit of exaggeration common among the 
Nestorian writers. 

10. The journey of Marco Polo (m I27<^.— The 
travels of Marco Polo brought him from Yarkand 
paist Cherchen and Lob Nor to Tenduc. This is 
placed near the point where the Great Wall crosses 
the north-east portion of the great bend ,of the 
Hwangho. To the north and north-west lay the 
country of the Keraites with their old capital of 
Karakorum on the north edge of the desert of 
Gobi, on the bank of the upper reach of the 
Orchon river. It is here that he speaks of Prester 
John, whose kingdom, though still ruled by a 
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member of the same family, is tributary to the 
Great Khan of Tartary {Travels^ i. 64, ap, Pagi, 
iv. 649). 

11. The mission of Johannes e Monte Corvino 
(1292-1305), — Kujuk, the son of Ogotai, died in 
1248. He was succeeded by his cousins Mangu 
and Khubilag, the grandsons of Jenghiz Khan. 
On the death of Mangu in 1257 Khubilag became 
the Great Khan, and on the conquest of N. China 
removed the royal residence from Karakorum to 
Peking (Cambaiuc). It was here that Marco Polo 
met him, and it was at his court that the Minorite 
friar Johannes e Monte Corvino established his 
mission-centre in the Far East. The letter written 
to Clement V. in 1305 is valuable testimony to the 
successors of Prester John and to the lealm which 
was still ruled by them as tributary to the Gieat 
Khan (Raynaldus, sub anno 1305, xv. no. 19 f.). 

12. The evidence from 1145 to 1305, — The 
evidence for Prester John from Asiatic sources is 
continuous for 160 years, and the report of the last 
writer points to the old capital of Karakorum as 
being the seat in the early 14th cent, of the tribu- 
tary kings of the dynasty. It is difficult, therefore, 
in the face of this evidence, to follow Yule in his 
statement : 

‘ However vague may have been the ideas of Pope Alexander 
iiT. respecting the geographical position of the potentate whom 
he addressed from Venice in 1177, the only real person to v;hom 
the letter can have been sent was the king of A%S8niia Let it 
be observed that the “honourable persons of the monarch’s 
kingdom” whom the leech Philip had met with m the East 
must have been the lepresentatives of some real power, and not 
of a phantom. It must have been a real king who professed to 
desire reconciliation with the Catholic Church and the assigna- 
tion of a church at Borne and of an altar at Jerusalem’ 
xxii. 306t>). 

The Prester John of the 12th and 13th centuries 
was not the king of Abyssinia, but the name by 
which the Karaite khans were known in the W est. 
It would seem to have shrunk from the wide rule 
of the Gur Khans in 12th cent, to the tributary 
rule of the khan of Karakorum in the early 14th 
century. 

13. The Tatar mission from 1308 to 1370.— 

(1) The work of Friar Johannes was recognized 
by Clement v. in 1307 by the constitution of the 
archiepiscopal see of Cambaiuc (Raynaldus, sub 
anno 1307, no. 29). 

(2) In 1318 John XXII. took a further step in 
the organization of the Church among the Tatais 
by the founding of the archbishopric of Sultania 
for the empire of the Ilkhans of Persia. Sultania 
was situated south-west of Resht on the 
Caspian Sea, and north-west of Kazvin. Friar 
Francus of Perugia, a Dominican, was appointed 
to the see with six suflragans. His jurisdiction 
was to extend over Chagdo and India and Ethiopia 
{ih. sub anno 1318, no. 4). The juxtaposition of 
Ethiopia and India under the authority of the 
archbishop of Sultania is of importance in the 
development of the story of Pi ester John. It is to 
the work of this mission- centre that the transposi- 
tion of the story from India to Ethiopia may he 
traceable. 

(3) Raynaldus states that it was the policy of the 
West to favour the frequent exchange of letters 
and embassies to the Tatar khans as a check on 
the encroachments of the Saracens (sub anno 1322, 
no. 41). 

(4) In 1326 Andreas de Perugia sends a report 
of his work in the Far East to the Father Guai'dian 
of Perugia. He states that, after many dangers 
by land and by sea, he reached Cambaiuc in 1308, 
and consecrated John as archbishop. He stayed 
there for five years, Gerard was appointed bishop 
of Zaitun in Fukien. He was succeeded by Pere- 

f rinus, on whose death in 1322 he himself became 
ishop of Zaiiun. Four of the brothers were 
martyred in India by the Saracens. 


(5) Yule gives a further reference to Prester 
John about the same year (1326) : 

‘ Priar Odoric, abouc 1326, visited the country still ruled bj 
the prince whom he calls Prester John; “but,” he says, “as 
regards him, not one-hundredth part is true that is told of him”’ 
{EBm XXII. 306a), 

(6) Johannes e Monte Corvino died in 1333. 
John XX, appointed as his successor anothei 
Minorite fiiar, Nicolaus, He wrote letters not 
only to the Great Khan but also to Secede Clugista, 
king of Corum, who may be a descendant ot the 
Georgius referred to in 1305 (Raynaldus, sub anno 
1333, no. 35). 

(7) The last mission was in 1370.^ Urban V. in 
this year appointed the Minorite friar Guillelmus 
to the archiepiscopal see of Cambaiuc. There are 
letters to the Great Khan and the people of Tai- 
tary {ih sub anno 1370, no. 91). 

The curtain then falls. The great conqueror 
Timur ascended the throne of Zagatai, and was 
crowned at Balkh in April 1369 (Gibbon vii. 46). 
Buiy adds in a note to Gibbon : 

‘ As the Mongol power in China was overthrown about the 
same time by the revolution which set the Mmg dynasty on the 
throne (a.u. 1370), this period marks a general decline of 
Mongol influence in Asia ’ (ib. vii. 68, n. 74). 

The conquests of Timur meant the overthrow of 
Christianity and the triumph of Islam in Central 
Asia. 

II. Afewa , — In the 15th cent, after the over- 
throw of the Christian missions in Asia by the 
conquest of Timur and the consequent difficulties 
of the land-routes to India, it seems that the 
Indian traditions of Prester John filtered into 
Europe through Aden and the African coasts of the 
Red ISea. India, in the popular imagination, lay 
behind and beyond Egypt and Ethiopia, But there 
is evidence also in the 14th cent, that the same 
tendency was taking place perhaps, as has been 
suggested (I. 13 (2)), through the grouping of India 
and Ethiopia under the jurisdiction of the arch- 
bishop of Sultania. 

I. The 14th cent, evidence, — ^Yule definitely 
states that the asseition of Ludolf in his History oj 
the EthiopianSi that the ascription of the title 
Prester John to the Christian kings of Abyssinia 
was an invention of the Portuguese, is a mistake. 
He brings the following evidence to &upx?ort his 
statement : 

(1) The earliest witness that Yule gives is Friar 
Jordanus. 

< Friar Jordanus “Catalani,” who returned from the East 
before 1328, speaks of the emperor of the Ethiopians “quern 
VOS vocatis Prestre Johan (Ji?J3rii xxii. 806). 

Is this an example of the original source of con- 
fusion? In 1330 John XXII. wrote to the Nas- 
caiines of S. India, commending to them the 
Dominican fiiar Jordanus, whom he had conse- 
crated bishop of Columbo, and the Dominican and 
Minorite friars who were associated with him in 
the mission. In a letter written the same year to 
John of Core, archbisliop-elect of Suitama, the 
bishop of Columbo is referred to as one of his suffra- 
gans (Raynaldus, sub anno 1331, nos. 61, 57). 

(2) Yule gives two witnesses c. 1350. 

John Marignoli, apostolic legrate in Asia, speaks of Ethiopia 
where the negroes are, and which is called the land of Prester 
John. And a Spanish work of the same date by an anonymous 
Fianciscan states that the emperor ‘Abdeselib, which means 
“ servant of the Cross,” is a protector of Preate Juan, who is the 
patriarch of Nubia and Ethiopia, and is lord of many great 
lands, and many cities of Chnstians’ (Lihrodet conocimiento 
do todos reynos, Madrid, 1877) 

(3) A fourth witness is Simone Sigoli. 

He visited Cairo in 1384, and speaks in his Viaggio al Monte 
Sinai of * Presto Giovanni ’ as a monarch dwelling in India, 
hut it is the India which is conterminous with the dominions of 
the soldan of Egypt and whose lord is master of the Nile, to 
close or open its discharge upon Egypt (jBBrU xxii. 3a6a). 

It is on this evidence that Yule states that the 
title ‘Prester John’ had been used long before the 
name had ceased to be attached to the descendants 
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of the kings of the Keraites. The juxtaposition 
of India and Ethiopia under the archbishop of 
Sultania and the filteiiiig in of Asiatic tradition 
through Aden at the close of the 1 ith cent appear 
an adequate explanation of the difhculty. 

2 . The Ethiopian embassies of 1441 . — Eugenius 
IV. in the previous yeai had sent the Minorite fiiar 
Albert on a mission to reconcile the Jacobite 
Cluistians of Ethiopia. In 1441 Ancliew, abbot of 
St. Antony, and Peter the Deacon were sent to 
Italy as ambassadors to the pope on behalf of 
Constantine, king of the Ethiopians. They were 
received at the Council of Florence, and a ‘ form of 
union’ was agieed upon. They then went to 
Rome with a letter of introduction to the canons 
and chapter of St. Peter’s to allow them to see the 
Veronica. In this letter the title of Pres ter John 
is given to the empeior (Kaynaldus, sub anno 1441, 
no. 2). In the same year another embassy from 
the Ethiopians was cum eyed to Italy by Angelas 
Maurocenus. On their return Eugenius iv. gave 
to them a letter of^ commendation in which he 
again used the title {ih , ). 

On the occasion of these missions an oration was 
made before the council by the abbot Nicodeinus, 
who piesided over the Ethiopians residing in Jeru- 
salem. In his address he alludes to the remoteness 
of their country as almost beyond belief, and dis- 
tinctly asseits tliat their separation from Rome is 
due not only to this, but to the negligence of the 
j)opes for 800 years {ib. no. 3). 

3 . The map of Fra Mauro ( 1459 ),— Yule states : 

* From the 14th century onward? Prester John had found his 
seat in Abyssinia. It is there that Fra Mauro's great map 
(1459) presents a fine city with the rubric, “ Qui il Preste Janni 
fa residenfcm principal”’ xxn. 306i»). 

4 . The Roman diary of Jacobus Volterranus 
(sub anno 1481 ).— Raynaldus refers to a mission to 
the Roman court undei Sixtus iv. in 1481, on the 
authority of the journal of Volterranus. He speaks 
of it as a mission from Ethiopia, but says that the 
writer gives to Prester John the title of ‘ King of 
India ’ (Raynaldus, xix., sub anno 1481, no. 401). 
Muratori publishes the DiaHum from a MS in the 
library of Eerrara. There is nothing in the MS 
to indicate the country represented by the mission, 
no mention either of India or of Ethiopia. There 
is, however, a lacuna in the MS which may 
betoken some doubt in the writer. The brief 
record shows the interest aroused in Rome by the 
strange character of the mission {Jacobi VoUerram 
Diarmm Bomanum^ sub anno 1481, ap, L. A. 
Muratori, Uer. ItaL Script. ^ Milan, 1723-51, xxiii. 
156). 

5 . The quest of Prester John (i 486 ). — John il. 
of Portugal made many attempts to get into com- 
munication with Prester John, hoping to form an 
alliance with him. Among other missions is that 
of 1486 entrusted to Alplionsus Paiua and J olianne.s 
Petreius. They travelled as merchants and at 
last reached Aden. There they heard of a Christ- 
ian king in Ethiopia, but bad doubts as to his 
identity, because they had been instructed that 
Prester John was a Christian king of India. _ It is 
clear from this doubt that the Asiatic tradition of 
Prester John still maintained its hold among the 
more educated circles in the West. To solve this 
doubt they thought it best to separate. Petreius 
sailed to India and left Paiua to await him in 
Egypt The quest of Petreius was successful. He 
found among the Nestorians of S. India the tradi- 
tion of the Prester John whose power had been over- 
thrown by the Mongols (Raynaldus, sub anno 1486, 
no. 67) 

6 . Prester John of Ethiopia (c. 1500 ).— The quest 
of 1486 proves that in 1486 positive and negative 
evidence alike pointed to Prester John of Asia. 
The two travellers asserted that the king of 


Ethiopia did not coiie&pond with the Prester 
histoiy in dominion, in name, or in piiestly 
oiiice, and Petreius in India found the tradition of 
tlie Prester John whose power had ended uitU the 
Mongol conquests. But the 15th cent, in Spain 
and Portugal was an age of romance, and the fable 
of popular imagination triumphed over the facts 
discovered by the traveller of 1486. Iii Portu- 
guese writings of the last years of the 15th cent, 
and the opening years of the 16th cent, the history 
of Ethiopia and Abyssinia is the story of Prester 
John. Se is synonymous with the emperor of 
Ethi(mia. 

7 , Christopher Marlowe ( 1587 ).— In the earliest 
Englisli drama when Prester John takes his place 
in English literature he is Prester John of Africa, 
not of Asia. In the second part of Marlowe’s 
Tamburlaine the Great, Techelles, king of Fez, 
relating his conquests to Tambuilaine, says : 

‘ And I have marched along the river Nile 
To Machda, where the mighty Christian pnest, 

Called John the Great, site in a milk-white rohe, 

Whose triple mitie I did take by force, 

And made him swear obedience to my crown ’ 

(pt. il act i. sc. S) 

The drier facts of history have to stoop at times to 
the romantic claim of literature. Marlowe has 
given his authority to the African story, and the 
Prester John of literature still lives as an African 
pnest-king in John Buchan’s romance of Prester 
John (London, 1910). 

Literature — E Gibbon, Hist, of tha Decline and Fall of 
the Roman Empire, ed. J. B. Bury2, London, 1900-04, v 149, 
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THOMAS Barns. 

PRIDE. — As a self-regarding passion or senti- 
ment of self-love, pride is associated in popular 
speech with several related qualities of the selfish 
disposition such as arrogance, conceit, vanity, and 
egotism. Conceit or self-conceit is an exaggerated 
form of self-satisfaction ; aiTogaiice is an attitude 
of presumption manifested in temper and act and 
calculated to arouse resentment or disgust in 
others ; vanity, as a showing oft* of one’s supposed 
superiority, seeks the praise or good opinion of the 
world ; and egotism is a habit of self-consciousnes'- 
or self-regaid which ali’ects mind, manner, and 
speech, as in the case of the hero of George 
Meredith’s Egoist, while the same writer’s por- 
traiture of Alvan in the Tragic Comedians is an 
exposure of vanity. On the other hand, in pride 
there is frequently no idea of a comparison or com- 

etition with the rest of the world. Pride is a 

abit of self-isolation or conscious independence, a 
perversity of will which is indifferent to the opinions 
and favours of others. It repudiates all idea 
of obligation. Of. the hero of Scott’s Bride oj 
Lammermoor as a typical example. 

‘ Pride, unlike vanity, does not involve belief in one's own 
superiority to others. The most deeply rooted pride may be 
connected merely with the conception of independence or 
equality and may be manifested mainly by a refusal to accept 
favours or to be under an obligation ’ (see DPhP u, 339, s.v. 
* Pnde ’), 

The distinction between arrogance and pride 
may be illustrated by the phrase, * toujours arro- 

t ant, jamais fier,’ which has been applied to the 
emeanour of the Prussian officers in defeat (See 
Ttmes Literary Supplenient, no. 740 [23rd March, 
1916], p, 135, quoting G. LenOtre, Frussiens (Phi&r 
et de tonjours, Paris, 1916). 

Again, pride as a self -regarding sentiment is 
to he dilfeien tinted (cf. W. McDougall, Introd. to 
Social Psychology^ p. 191 f.) from * self-respect ’ 
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by the fact that the latter is susceptible to the 
pressure of outside opinion or authority. Pride, 
on the other hand, is without this negative self- 
feeling, and, as a law unto itself, lives on the defer- 
ence and admiration of others, while at the same 
time it is indifterent to moral praise or blame. 
One of its worst features is indifterence to the 
sutterings of others (cf. J. S. Mill, Essay on Liberty ^ 
London, 1859, cli. v., who speaks of ‘the pride 
which derives satisfaction from the abasement of 
others’). It is self-love opposed to due respect for 
humanity and based on a lixed sentiment of satis- 
faction with one’s qualities, actions, views, powers, 
social status, and reputation. It is capable of 
elation when the verdict of others coincides with 
its own preconception and of resentment when this 
is otherwise. But it is of the essence of pride to 
be moved by scorn or ridicule rather than by moral 
censure. 

‘Pride desires from others an honour it refuses to them and 
shows, therefore, a spirit which is really abject and mean’ 
(E. Oaird, The Critical Philosophy of Kant, ii 891), 

There is a piide of race, a pride of birth, a pride 
of position ; a pride of goodness, a pride of evil ; a 
pride of ignorance, a pride of learning j a pride of 
eccentricity, a pride of conventionality, and so 
forth. The forms of self-satisfaction are innu- 
merable. On the one hand, we have Sir Percivale 
in Tennyson’s Idylls of the King (see The Holy 
GraW^) exhibiting the pride of monastic repiea- 
sion and holiness, to which the highest vision is 
denied j and at the other extreme in R. L. Steven- 
son’s Master of Ballantrae, the hero personifying 
the pride of wickedness as a man who ‘ entirely loved 
all the parts and properties of himself : a sort of 
imbecility which almost necessarily attends on 
wickedness’ (ch. ix.), 

It may he useful to classify chronologically the 
treatment of pride and to discuss its place in 
ethical thought. 

I. In pre-Christian ethics, — In Aristotle’s 
famous characterization of tlie high-minded man 
{/aeyaKl^j/vxoi) in the Nic, Ethics {iv. 3, ed. Grant) 
we have a species of piide described as inseparable 
from this type of excellence. The high-minded 
man is not only worthy of great things, but holds 
himself to he worthy of them. His estimate of his 
own merits is independent of the verdict of others. 
If he holds himself to be worthy of great things 
when actually unworthy of them, he is vain 
(xawos), while he who underestimates his own 
worth is mean-spirited. High-niindedness, then, 
is a mean between vanity and want of spirit. It 
is, in fact, a lofty type of pride which is its own star. 
It is without the sense of duty or moral obliga- 
tion. Its motive is honour (nya^) and it owes 
nothing to the instinctive sense of right. External 
honour is the best thing that the world can give to 
the high-minded man. He is glad to confer a 
benefit, but ashamed to receive one. If he does 
receive a benefit, he will wipe it out by doing a 
greater; he will remember those whom he has 
benefited, but not those by whom he has been 
benefited ; he will be in want of no one ; he 
will serve any readily ; he will be proud (/a4yas} to 
the great and prosperous, and lenient towards the 
lowly. He will not aim at the common objects of 
ambition; only for gi eat honour or deeds will he 
strive ; he will be open in friendship and hatred, 
disdaining timid concealment, contemptuously 
straightforward, really truthful, but reserved and 
ironical towards the common people. Indifierent 
to the praise and censure of others, he will bear 
no malice and he no gossip. On the whole, vanity 
is better than niean-spiritedness, which is to be 
condemned for its lack of energy. Aristotle men- 
1 Of. the linee heginning : 

* O son, thou hast not true humility, 

The highest virtue, mother of them all.* 


tions one thing that will provoke the resentment 
of the fi€yaK6xl/uxos, and that is — calculated, if 

irrational, insolence. This is a form of pnde much 
less subtle than the peculiar self-consciousness 
described by Aristotle in the above picture and 
more familiar to the Greek mind. 

* Insolence or . . . has its root in want of reverence and 
want of self-knowledge , . . [and] is the expression of a self- 
centred will recognising no power outside itself, and knowing 
no law hut its own impulses . . . This Insolence in the Greek 
tragedy is the deepest source of moral evil. ... It is opposed 
to both alfiiis and crw^pocruv'i? ’ (S- H. Butcher, Some Aspects of 
the Greek Genius^, London, 1904, p 109). 

In the Antigone of Sophocles the tragedy centres 
in the lijSpis of Creon, the author of a ciuel and stern 
decree which outrages the laws of humanity and 
results in the sacrifice of Antigone, who defies the 
decree at the bidding of sisterly love ; while in the 
Prometheus Fznetus of .^Eschylus it is the (jppes of 
revolt or self-assertion of the human intellect 
against the supreme deity. 

Theophrastus of Eresus (374-287 B.C.), the suc- 
cessor of Aristotle as the head of the Lyceum, gives 
us in his Characters a picture of the or 

arrogant man, defining arrogance as ‘a certain 
scorn for all the world beside oneself.’^ In the 
Stoic and Epicurean ethics there appears to he no 
distinctive treatment of the passion of piide as 
such. But the moral independence of the Stoic 
sage, his atrrdpKeia (see art. CONTENTMENT) and Ms 
equality with Zeus in all but non-essentials (cf. 
Seneca, de Frov. 1) indirectly illustrate the de- 
fects of the self-regarding temperament. On the 
other hand, the tendency of Epicurean ethics 
favoured the cultivation of the social virtues and 
helped to tone down the exclusiveness of ancient 
manners by its emphasis on friendliness, benefi- 
cence, and gratitude. 

In theOT, especially in the Wisdom literature, 
we find frequent condemnations of piide in the 
sense of self-exaltation as manifested by the wicked 
or foolish (cf. Pr 11* 14* 16^* 29-*}, while the 

prophets inveigh against national pride — the pre- 
sumptuous and scornful sense of power (cf. Is 2^^' 
16^ Jer 13® 48*®, Zee 9® 10^^), though the context 
occasionally suggests mere ‘ excellency ’ or ‘ great- 
ness’ without the implications of moral defect. 
In the later Wisdom literature the warning against 
pride recurs (see esp. the essay in Sir 10®'^}. Per- 
haps, however, the evil of pride is most clearly 
revealed in the character of outstanding individuals 
like Saul, Absalom, Joab, Rabshakeh, and others. 
As J, H, Newman says, 

* [Saul’s] temptation and bis fall consisted m a certain per- 
verseness of mind, founded on some obscure feelings of self- 
importance, very commonly observable in human nature, and 
sometimes called pride ’ (Oceford University Sermons, new ed , 
London, 1890, serm. * Wilfulnees, the Bin of Saul,* p. 168). 

2 . In Christian ethics, early and mediaeval.— The 
Christian ethic shows a gi eat advance on the 
highest Greek thought in its valuation of such 
virtues as humility, meekness, and reasonableness. 
The NT conception of love in association wdth the 
doctrine of the divine Fatherhood and in its 
supreme revelation of the humanity of Christ 
gave a new significance to the moral defectiveness 
of pride. In 1 Co 13^* love is stated to be free from 
both arrogance and self-conceit. In Eo 1*® we find 
aXaioveia, or proud speech, and itrrepTi^aviaj vain- 
glorious disposition, classed among the sins of 
paganism; but it is in the human character of 
Jesus as one who did ‘not strive nor cry,’ as 
‘ meek and lowly of heart,’ that we find a fresh and 
unique criterion of the sm of pride. Christianity 
is the apotheosis of self -surrender ; and the Christ- 
ian character cultivates an outlook upon the world 
entirely free from ‘the pride of life’ (1 Jn 2^®) or 

1 La Bniyfere renders vvep-^^avoi by ‘ un homme fler 
superbe,’ entitUngthe section ‘ De FOrgueil ’ ; cf Les Caraetkres 
ou les mceurs de ce si^cle, Pans, 1688. 
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the valuation of earthly possessions which dis- 
regards their transiency and insufficiency. Jesus 
is no respecter of persons, condemns the Jewish 
self-righteousness (of. the parable of the Pharisee 
and the Publican) and exclusiveness, has no 
sympathy with the national prejudice against 
Samaritans, and in His conception of the brother- 
hood of mankind invests the claims and rights of 
one’s neighbour with a new dignity. The soul of 
the individual has an intrinsic and eternal worth. 
Hence His emphasis on the laws of mercy and 
forgiveness, whicli are the foundation of His ethical 
teaching, His inculcation of or a gentle 

reasonableness. His eulogy of ‘the poor in spiiit’ 
and of the voluntary surrender of power. His pro- 
clamation of self-repudiation as the condition of 
moral greatness, His warnings against self-assertion 
and self-advertisement. Pride is obviously a con- 
tradiction of the Christian ideal of unselfishness 
and stands condemned by the general spirit of the 
Christian ethic as well as by its positive precepts. 

So deeply had these aspects of the teaching of 
Christ and His followers sunk into the conscious- 
ness of Christendom that Dante gives pride the 
first place in his seven sins. Earlier than Dante, 
Augustine had defined the unpardonable sin as 
a state of mind consisting of ‘a desperate and 
impious obstination in sin, with a proud refusal to 
humble oneself before {Epistolm ad Romanos 
Inchoata Exposition § 23, quoted in W. Mont- 
gomery, St. AugicstinOn London, 1914, p, 198). 
Moreover, he had linked superbia with voluptas 
and cnriositas in his analysis of the causes of sin 
{Conf. X. 36). But Dante derived Ms ‘moral 
topography ’ from the Summa Totius Theologim of 
Thomas Aquinas (see Summa, ii. ii. qu. 162, artt. 
6 - 8 ), who regarded pride as a mortal sin and, 
further, as the first and most serious of all the 
sins. It is the first sin because every kind of sin 
springs from it, and the most serious because it 
involves non-subjection to God. It is most diffi- 
cult to avoid because it takes occasion from our 
very virtues, so that some people are proud of their 
very humility. In art, 7 he asserts ; 

*Aversio a Deo quae fornialiLer complet rationem pecoati, 
pertmet ad superbiam per se, ad aha autem peccata ex conse- 
quent!.’ 

Dante classes pride with envy and anger as sins 
of the spirit, and again follows his master in trac- 
ing it to that disordered love from which all moral 
evil flows. ^ In the first terrace {Furg. x.^xii.) 
Dante meets with those who represent respectively 
the pride of birth, the pride of intellect, and the 
pride of dominion. They are depicted as being 
pressed down by terrible weights and reciting a 
paraphrase of the Lord’s Prayer for themselves | 
and those whom they have left behind on earth. ' 
Others follow, drawn from mythology and history, : 
sacred and secular. The poet describes them as | 
sick in mental vision, putting trust in backward 
steps, and, in spite of their soaring thoughts, 
but insects and worms. Celestial voices chant, 

‘ Beati pauperes spiritu,’ the sin of pride is expiated, 
and Dante passes on his upward way. 

3 . In modern ethics. — ^Pride in its many phases 
is naturally a theme for moral reflexion, and it 
finds a place in the discourses of the essayists from 
Montaigne onwards. Montaigne (see Essayes, tr. 
J. Florio, London, 1603, hk. ii. 17, bk. iii. 9) has 
disquisitions on ‘Presumption’ and ‘Vanitie,’ 
whue Bacon treats of ‘Vain-glory’ in his 64th 
essay. The English translators or imitators of 
Theophrastus, such as Joseph Hall (Characters of 
Vertues and Vices, London, 1608), Thomas Overhury 
(Characters or Witty Descriptions of the Properties 
of Sundry Persons, do, 1614), and John Earle 

iSee Aquinas, loe. eit. ark 6: ‘Superbia semper quidem 
contrariatur dilectioni diviuaa'; and c!. Dante, Purg. xvii. 
112-X18 


(Microcosmographie, do. 1628, ®1C33), with the ex- 
ception of the last-named, aie not wholly success- 
ful as analysts of human nature. 

Overbuiy, e g., ‘in his chapter on A Protid Man has confused 
the characteristics of Haughtiness and Vanity which could hardly 
exist in such a union as he depicts ’ (see preface to Theophrastus, 
Characters, tr. R, 0. Jebb, new ed, by J. E Sandya). 

Of the English ethical philosopheis, Hobbes is the 
first to give a special moral value to pride. He re- 
gards it as an offence against ‘ the lawes of Nature,’ 
which ‘ are immutable and eternal ’ (Leviathan, xv.). 
He repeats this in a subsequent chaptei (xvn.) ; 

‘The lawes of Nature (as Justice, Equity, Modesty, Mercy 
and (in suinme) doing to others as wee would he done to, of 
themselves, without the Terrour of some Power to cause them 
to be observed, are contrary to our Naturall Passions, that 
carry us to Partiality, Pride, Revenge and the like.’ 


But Hobbes’s ‘ psychological egoism ’ was rejected 
by Shaftesbury, who sought to establish a harmony 
or balance of the various impulses or affections as 
conducive alike to private and social good. In his 
Inquiry concerning Virtue or Merit he states 


‘If there be found in any creature a more than ordinary self- 
concernraenfc or regard to private good, which is inconsistent 
with the interest of the species or public, this must in every 
respect be esteemed an ill and vicious appetite, and this is wha^ 
we commonly call selfishness and disapprove so much in what- 
ever creature we happen to discover it' (C/iaracSenstics, 2 vols., 
ed, J, M. Robertson, London, 1900, i. 248). 

Pride would natuially fall into his class of ‘ self- 
afiections ’ or ‘ self-passions ’ which, while aiming 
at private good, become harmful to society at the 

S oint where they are harmful to the individual, 
Sutler follows Shaftesbury in recognizing the 
general good as the aim or conduct, but clearly 
regards ‘reasonable self-love and conscience’ as 
the chief regulative principles of human nature. 
Where self-love and conscience are in conflict, the 
obligation of duty has to supersede that of self- 
interest. Pride therefore, as a natural or deliber- 
ate form of self-love, falls under the condemnation 
of conscience as being opposed to the happiness of 
society. But there is no detailed analysis of pride 
in these writers comparable with the study of it in 
David Hume’s Treatise of Human Kature (ed. L. 
A. Selby-Bigge®, Oxford, 1896 y see bk. ii., ‘ Of the 
Passions,’ pt. i. § ii. p. 277 He calls pride an 
‘indirect’ passion — i.e., it proceeds from the same 
principles as the direct passions (such as desire, 
aversion, grief, joy, fear, etc.), but by conjunction 
of other qualities. The indirect passions have the 
same object, namely self, which is not their cause. 
For the cause we have to distinguish between 
quality and subject, the latter being something 
related to nsi e.g., in a beaiitiful house beauty is 
the quality and nouse the subject which must be 
our property or contrivance. In such passions as 
pride in country, in friends, in family, in riches, 
etc., the relations of contiguity and causation are 
required. Pride is a pleasant feeling; conse- 
quently it is derived from the double relation of 
impressions and ideas. Hume further suggests 
that the transition from pride to love is not so 
easy as that from love to pride. He finds in con- 
tempt or scorn (see art. Contempt) so strong a 
tincture of pride that hardly any other passion is 
discernible ; whereas in esteem or respect love and 
humility are the prominent ingredients. Finally, 
he asserts that nothing invigorates and exalts the 
mind equally with pride and vanity. It is to be 
noted that the psychological analysis of the affec- 
tions had also engaged the attention of Hume’s 
predecessor, Francis Hutcheson, who had divided 
the affections into the ‘calm’ (or extensive) and 
the ‘ turbulent ’ (or nanow). The Scottish school 
of philosophy represented by Dugald Stewart and 
Thomas Brown continued the study. The latter, 
in his Lectures on the Philosophy of the Human 
Mind, an'anged the emotions under th© heads of 
immediate, retrospective, and prospective. The 
first he subdivided into those passions which do 
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not involve moral afiections, such as wonder, 
melancholy, etc., and those which are distinctive 
of virtue and vice, such as love and hate, pride 
and hiiiuility. It is clear fi'om a study of the 
history of ethical thought that the individual 
treatment of the affections is coloured by the 
philosopher’s ethical standpoint, whether utili- 
tarian or intuitional. The hedonistic ethic of 
Hume, e.g., is in violent contrast with the Kantian 
theory that the ends at which duty has to aim 
exclude all consideration of peisonal happiness— a 
theory which has powerfully iiifiuenced all subse- 
quent schools of thought, Hegelian, neo-Hegeban, 
and Pragmatist alike. Kant places all inclina- 
tions and desires under the single term ‘self- 
regard,^ distinguisliing between philautiaj exces- 
sive fondness for oneself, and arrogantia^ satis- 
faction with oneself (see DPhP^ s.v. ‘ Pride ’). 

It remains to add that in most of the great 
modern dramas of the soul pride has a prominent 

E lace as a passion destiuetive of the moial order, 
►oth the Satan of Milton’s Paradise Lost and the 
Mephistopheles of Goethe’s Faust are incarnations 
under different phases of the pride of the evil will, 
the former taking the form ot an obstinate hostil- 
ity to good which will not brook defeat, the latter 
that of a conscious versatility in evil suggestion 
which is utterly scornful of the weakness of its 
inatrumenta. If we pass from dramatic cieation 
to actual history, we shall be reminded of the 
popular estimate of the character of Napoleon as 
one who was the embodiment par excellence in 
modern times of Dante’s pride of dominion. Nor 
can it be denied that, as the lesult of scientific 


progress and our increasing control of the forces of 
nature, a pride of efficiency has developed in the 
civilized nations. Pre-eminently is this the case 
with Germany, whose consciousness of power, 
fostered by the philosophies of Nietzsche and 
Treitschke on the intellectual side and on the 
material side by an era of unexampled prosperity, 
is at the root of the militarism which plunged 
Europe into war in 1914. Scientific efficiency 
need nob be divorced from ethics ; but the progress 
of the war has shown that civilization is no safe- 
guard against a recrudescence of barbarism when 
pride of power dominates the ideals of a nation. 
To sum up, pride, whether in an individual or in a 
nation, is an anti-social passion which disregards 
the rights of humanity. 

Litbraturis.— Thei e is a useful art. s,v, m the PPhP (see 
also bibliography under ‘ Emotion and Feeling',’ vol. ui pt, li. 
p 1010 If.), and. refeience may be made to the DAQ for an 
article on pride as treated m early Ghmtian literature. The 
following works, some of which have been quoted lu the course 
of the art., may be consulted* A Grant, The JRthics ijJ 
ArtUotle% 2 vols , London, 1800 ; Theophrastus, Characters, tr. 
E 0 Jebb, London, 1870, new ed. by J. E Sand^s, do 1909, 
Thomas Aquinas, Summa Totius Theologice ; E. G. Gardner, 
Dante'\ London, 1003 ; W. Boyd Cazpenter, The Spiritual 31 es- 
sage of Dante, do. 1914 ; J. Butler, Fifteen Sermons Preached 
at the Rolls Chapel x. ‘Upon Self-Deceit’), do. 1728, Lord 
Shaftesbury, Inquiry cmcerniiig Virtue or Merit, do 1711 ; 
F. Hutcheson, An Essay on the Nature and Conduct of the 
Passions and AFections, do. 1728; D. Hume, A Treatise of 
Human Nature, 3 vols., do 1739-40 ; D, Stewart, The Philo- 
Sophy ot the Active and Moral Powers of Man, 2 vnls., 
Edinburgh, iS28; T. Brown, Lectures on the Philosophy oj the 
HumayiMimi, 4 vols., do 1820 ; 1. Kant, Ki itik der praktischen 
Veriiunft, Riga, 17S8, tr T. K, Abbott, London, 1879 ; E. 
Caird, The Critical Philosophy of Kant, Glasgow, 1889, eep. 
bk. 11 . ch. vii. p. 390 f., W. McDougall, Introd. to Social 
Psychology^, London, 1912 H, MaBTIN PoPE. 
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Primitive (G. Landtmak), p. 278. 

Babylonian (T. G. Pinches), p. 284. 

Buddhist (A. S. Geden), p. 2S8. 

Chinese (H. J. T. Johnson), p. 290. 

Christian.— See Ministry. 

Egyptian (A. M. Blackman), p. 293. 

Greek [W. J, Woodhouse), p. 302. 

Hebrew (H. P. Smith), p. 307. 

Hindu (A. B. Keith), p. 311. 

PRIEST, PRIESTHOOD (Primitive). — 
Priesthood among uncivilized races includes not 
only the priests proper, who conduct the religious 
rites^ and communicate with the gods, bub also 
magicians, sorcerers, etc., who practise magic, i,e, 
utilize impersonal supernatural forces acting in 
accordance with certain fixed rules. ‘ Priests ’ or 
‘ magicians ’ of some kind or other appear among 
all peoples of whom we have adequate knowledge, 
and also among those of a very rude type (Aiistial- 
ians, Bushmen, Hottentots, Andaman Islanders, 
Veddas, Fuegians, etc.). Tiie origin of priest- 
hood therefore goes back to a very early stage of 
social evolution ; the first indications of a priest’s 
or sorcerer’s office can be traced back almost to the 
very origin of religious and magical practices. 
When comparing the origin of priesthood with 
that of social ranks generally, we become aware 
that priests and sorcerers everywhere differ from 
the mass of the population at an earlier period of 
culture than any of the lay classes : priests and 
sorcerers are, as a rule, found among all peoples, 
whereas among a number of peoples at a low stage 
of development no distinction whatever of social 
ranks exists. 

I. The need of mediators with the supernatural 
world. — Priesthood, broadly speaking, owes its 
origin to the universal need felt by mankind of 
superhuman assistance in the struggle of life. 


Iranian (E. Edwards), p. 319. 

Jewish (H. Hieschfeld), p. 322. 

Mexican (L. Spence), p. 32ff. 

Muhammadan (D. S. Margoliouth), p. 325. 
Roman {G. J. Laing), p. 325. 

Teutonic and Slavic,— See Aryan Religion, 
voi li. p. 42 f. 

Ugro-Finnish (U. Holmberg), p. 335. 


Among all peoples the belief exists that, under 
certain circumstances, advantages of some kind oi 
other are obtainable from the supernatural world. 
Man endeavours to influence by propitiation the 
powers which govern the universe, or to control 
the course of events by magical means. Not all 
the benefits supposed to be obtainable in either of 
these ways consist of positive blessings; on the 
contrary, they may in the first place imply the 
prevention of ’ an evil. The desire for guitfance m 
these matters has given rise to the various kinds 
of religious and magical practitioners among savage 
peoples who are to be considered as pioneers of an 
organized priesthood. But even among civilized 
peoples surviving traces of the same need char- 
acterize the authority of the priesthood. In spite 
of the universal belief in the existence of more or 
less infallible means of influencing fortune, certain 
persons are, as a rule, supposed to possess greater 
knowledge and power than others to secure the 
proper results. These appear to us in the form of 
priests and magicians. 

In many cases savages think themselves unable 
to communicate directly with the gods Acknow- 
ledging their inferiority in this respect, they 
regard the priests as the only mediators between 
them and the supreme powers. The priests are 
their only protectors ; without them the ignorant 
population would be abandoned to the misfortunes 
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arising from the anger of the gods or from witch- 
craft (instances from the Kafirs, some American 
Indians, Eskimos). 

The principal duty of the priests is to administer, 
or give advice as to, the worship of the gods. As 
all gods do not stand in the same relation to men, 
the assistance of the priests must often be called 
in to point out the special deities to whom the 
people should offer their sacrifices. Very generally 
the gods are believed to bear ill-will to men, and 
therefore it is also the duty of the priests to give 
directions as to the proper offerings. It is all the 
moie necessary to know how to please the gods, as 
they are among certain peoples held to be very 
particular about the form of prayer and sacrifice 
(tribes in E. Russia and Siberia, Lapps, natives of 
Niash 

In short, the need of priests appears in the most 
various respects: they are required to influence 
the wind and lain, to cause good growth, to ensure 
success in hunting and fishing, to cure illness, to 
foretell the future, to work harm upon enemies, 
etc. 

2 . The first types of priests. — ^The worship of 
deified men is confined, as a lule, to the kindred 
group, and in the first place to the separate 
families. Owing to the exclusive character of 
ancestral gods in this respect, a regular priesthood, 
in the sense of nniversally acknowledged mediators 
with the gods, hardly occnrs on the basis of mere 
family-worship. The authority of that member of 
the family who conducts the worship fox his nearest 
relatives does not extend beyond the group wor- 
shipping the god to whom he is related, viz. the 
family itself. 

Deification of ancestors, however, is not confined 
to families. Whole tribes also frequently worship 
the spirits of departed men, but in such cases the 
ancestral gods tend, in a way, to amalgamate with 
other classes of generally worshipped deities. 

Whilst ancestor - worship onginally tends to 
centralize the cult within families, or kindred 
groups, no such tendency is manifested by worship 
of gods in nature. Depending on the more or less 
general occurrence of the phenomena which give 
rise to the belief in gods of nature, such gods are 
likely to be worshipped within larger or smaller 
divisions of mankind, with little or no precedence 
given to certain kindred groups. Therefore the 
origin of the priesthood connected with the gods 
of nature is not influenced by any regard to family 
ties. These two forms of religion, however, are 
intermingled to a very great extent among most 
peoples. 

In the earliest history of cult no proper priest- 
hood existed. Although various kinds of priestly 
practitioners belong to a very early period of 
religious evolution, all conclusions point to the 
rule that originally everybody invoked the gods 
each for hioiself. Cult tnerefore existed in some 
form or other before there were any professional 
men entrusted with the duty of conducting the 
different religious observances. Among some 
peoples every individual still performs his religious 
or magical rites for himself without the assistance 
of professional priests (certain Papuans, Melanes- 
ians, Australians, and many more). 

Among the people who in the early ages 
attempted to interpret the wishes of the gods and 
practise magical art the more expert who managed 
to gain the confidence of their fellow-tribesmen 
seem, in the course of evolution, to have attained 
a certain pre-eminence. Some men, more fortunate 
and more cunning in their predictions, acquired a 
local celebrity in the art ,* such men would soon he 
consulted by their neighbours, pupils or apprentices 
would bo attached to them, and thus would he 
.gradually formed a special class, which would 


assume the functions of intermediaries between 
the people and the gods. 

Within the separate families, in which, as has 
been pointed out, ancestral gods are particularly 
worshipped, one member is generally invested with 
the duty of sacrificing for the whole family. As a 
rule, the priestly functions are put into the hands 
of the paterfamilias, and the reason seems to be 
that he is the oldest and most expeiienced male 
member of the family, who is generally believed to 
stand in closer communication with the ancestors 
than the other members (tribes in India, Africa, 
and Polynesia). Sometimes the oldest female 
member of the family may also officiate as priest 
(Serers in W. Africa). Among the Barais in India 
the deities are worshipped only by that member of 
the family who is under the influence of the special 
divinity-— a fact shown by his getting into a state 
of ecstasy and uttering oracles Among some 
lower Dravidian tribes the family- worship is con- 
ducted either by the head of the household or by 
the son-in-law or the brother-in-law. In the 
Tarawa and Apamama islands, of the Kingsmill 
group, every family that has a tutelary divinity 
has also a priest whose office may be filled by any 
young man of free birth able to recite prayers. 

As regards the first appearance of priests, we can 
distinguish among some peoples certain classes of 
men who, owing to their unmistakable priestly 
affinities, seem to be forerunners of a regular 
priesthood. 

(1) One group of persons who occasionally 
exercise priestly functions without being priests 
are those who, when in a state of ecstasy, are 
believed to be inspired by the gods. During their 
convulsive fits such persons aie sometimes inter- 
rogated hy the people as to the will of the gods, 
future events, etc., and the gods are believed to 
speak through them. These ecstatic individuals 
thus act as mediators with the supreme powers 
(peoples in India and. Polynesia). From the idea 
of occasional inspiration it is an easy step to the 
conviction that certain persons are able to put 
themselves into communication with the gods 
whenever they like. On the whole, facts show 
that in the early ages of priesthood men often 
retain the office only for a specified time or with 
intermissions. Among some rude tribes, we are 
told, the priests take np their office and leave it, 
as they like (Todas, Khotas, Bodos and Dhimals, 
Dophlas, Munda Kols), 

(2) Another beginning of priesthood may he seen 
in the observance of * sacred places ’ or other kinds 
of sanctuaries which, for some leason or other, are 
held in liigh veneration by the peoples in the 
neighbourhood. As a rule, they are thought to he 
the abodes of a god, and the men charged with 
guarding the sacred rooms naturally tend to 
become mediators between the people and these 
gods (Gonds in India, natives in Madagascar and 
Yap, certain Arabs, certain priests in ancient 
Greece). 

(3) We have further to regard as a kind of fore- 
runners to a i*egular priesthood the ‘ holy men ’ 
who, without being real priests, exercise a certain 
religious authority among some peoples. This 
class ^ of men make themselves renowned by 
occasional miracles, or acquire the religious 
veneration of the people by their eccentric habits 
(Muhammadan peoples). 

In early stages of cult the rites are naturally 
very simple, and consequently almost any one is 
able to undertake the performance of the priestly 
functions. In general a simple cult and a super- 
ficially-instructed, mutable priesthood seem to go 
together. And it is clear that, where every one is 
qualified to assume the priestly office, priesthood 
as such is not likely to he held in great veneration. 
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Of many peoples we are fcold that the priests do 
not form any distinct class, and that almost any 
man may become a priest (Maoris, tribes in India 
and Madagascar, Oalla, some American Indians). 

As ritual observances and magical practices 
gradually became too complicated for the average 
man to master, a professional priesthood became 
necessary. When the people were uncertain about 
the proper ceremonies, they applied to the more 
experienced practitioners, asking them to perform 
the ceremonies on their behalf (Cheremisses). 
Kindred customs seem to he one reason for the 
old men officiating as priests and sorcerers among 
several tribes (Kiangans in Luzon, tribes in India, 
Africa, and Australia). Certain facts show how, 
especially on important occasions, the task of per- 
forming religious or magical ceremonies seems to 
have been put into the hands of priests, or of those 
possessing most experience in the tribe; at the 
same time every one was supposed to know how to 
sacrifice for ordinary private purposes (Kafirs, 
Ostyaks, Lapps, ancient Teutons, and Finns). 

The authority of the first semi-priests and semi- 
sorcerers evidently varied to a great extent. 
While some exercised only a local influence, the 
more fortunate and cunning among them gradually 
extended their fame over wide districts. In this 
way a class of ]pxiests and sorcerers common to 
whole tribes originated (tribes in Afiica and 
Siberia, certain JEskimos and American Indians). 

It is a remarkable fact that among many peoples 
the sorcerers of neighbouring races are held in 
greater awe than those of their own tribe. Whole 
tribes are in certain regions known as powerful 
wizards, whose services are frequently sought after 
by their neighbours. E. B. Tylor’s^ explanation 
is that nations with some education, who, however, 
believe in the reality of the magic art, cannot shut 
their eyes to the fact that it more essentially 
belongs to races less civilized than themselves. 
This theory, interesting as it is, does not explain 
the cases where, e.q,^ certain tribes attribute to 
each other reciprocally a superior power of magic. 
The superstitious fear in which peoples in many 

arts of the world hold other tribes seems also to 

e connected with a universal belief that the secret 
powers of strangers are greater than those of well- 
known people, 

3 . King-priests. — ^A remarkable feature in the 
history of priesthood is the combination of priestly 
functions with royal authority. Instances of king- 
priests are met with throughout Polynesia and 
Melanesia, in India and other Asiatic countries, 
among many Negro and American Indian tribes, 
and in ancient Europe. J. G. Frazer ® thinks that 
the priestly king has developed out of the public 
magician, the latter being a personage of such 
influence that under favourable circumstances he 
may easily attain to the rank of chief or king. 
When once a special class of sorcerers has been 
segregated from the community and entrusted by 
it with the discharge of duties on which the public 
safety and welfaie are believed to depend, these 
men gradually rise to wealth and power, till tlieir 
leaders blossom out into sacred kmgs. We may 
add that ancestor- worship also tends to invest the 
king or chief with sacerdotal authority. Simi- 
larly, as patriarchs of families conduct the worship 
on behalf of the family, so patriarchs of villages 
and provinces are the persons likely to perform 
the sacred offices on behalf of their respective clans 
or tribes. In the opinion of their followers they 
are often moie intimately connected with the gods 
than any other individuals, being their nearest 
living relatives, and therefore all the more uatur- 
aliy can mediate between the gods and men. 

iPOSi. 1220. 

2 pt. i., The Magio AH, London, 1911, i. S76. 


Besides the union of a royal title and priestly 
offices there are instances of kings being worshipped 
as gods, which indicates the highest potentiality 
of the sacerdotal character of rulers. ^ Frazer has 
called attention to various instances in which the 
divine king or priest is put to death by his wor- 
shippers, which lie explains in the following way.^ 
Primitive people sometimes believe that their own 
safety and even that of the world is bound up 
with the life of one of these human incarnations of 
the divinity. They therefore take the utmost care 
of his Me. But no amount of precaution will pre- 
vent the divine king from growing old and feeble 
and at last dying. And, in order to avert the 
catastrophe which may be expected from the 
enfeehlement of his powers and their final extinc- 
tion in death, they kill him as soon as he shows 
symptoms of weakness, and his soul is transferred 
to a vigorous successor before it has been seriously 
impaired by the threatened decay. But some 
peoples appear to have preferred to kill the divine 
king while he is still in the full vigour of life. 
Accordingly, they have fixed a term beyond which 
he may not reign, and at the close of which he 
must die, the term fixed upon being short enough 
to exclude the probability of his degenerating in 
the interval. E. Westermarck^ has a somewhat 
diflerent explanation, according to which the new 
king is supposed to inherit, not the predecessor’s 
soul, but his divinity or holiness, which is looked 
upon as a mysterious entity, temporarily seated in 
the ruling sovereign, but separable from him and 
transferable to another individual. See, further, 
art. King (Introductory). 

4 . Qualifications for priesthood. — Priesthood is 
generally a hereditary institution, although the 
rules of inheritance can rarely be strictly followed 
(Polynesians, Melanesians, Australians, peoples in 
the Malay Archipelago, India, Siberia, Africa, 
and America). Among certain peoples who have 
a hereditary priesthood the sacerdotal dignity is 
not assumed by the son of a priest ; one generation 
is passed over, and the grandchildren are selected 
(Kafirs, tribes in W, Africa). Of other peoples 
we learn that priesthood is hereditary, but that 
the aspirant must in addition be qualified by 
certain necessary endowments. Thus the faculty 
to ‘ see the spirits ’ and converse with them is in 
some cases a further condition (Tlingits, Sioux); 
and the like power is often required of the priests 
where priesthood as a strictly hereditary institu- 
tion is not heard of. 

As the principal duty of the priests is to mediate 
between mankind and the higher powers, so the 
chief qualification requisite for enteimg the priest- 
hood IS the faculty of communicating with the 
gods. This faculty, however, may be proved in 
different ways. Thus, when certain wonderful 
things happen to a person— especially when he 
falls into a state of ecstasy — the people may think 
that he is under the influence of some spirit ; and 
such a man is competent to become a priest 
(Kafirs). Among other peoples the supposed con- 
nexion between the priests and the spirit-world 
appears more particularly in the belief that the 
priests have one or more tutelary deities of their 
own, who always give them assistance when 
required. In some cases it is even stated to be a 
necessary qualification for priests to have such 
gods at their disposal (Eskimos, AJgonquian 
Indians). 

As the faculty of conversing with the gods is so 
very generally confined to the priests (other people 
being excluded from communication witn the 
spirit-world), it is an easy step to the conclusion 
that the gods themselves have selected their repre- 
1 pt. iii., The Dying God, Loudon, 1911, p. 9ff. 
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sentatives among mankind. In conformity with 
notions of this kind, many peoples believe that 
the gods confer divine powers upon certain men, 
and that the only way in which a person can 
become a priest is by being chosen by the gods 
(Eskimos, American Indians, Kafirs, tribes in 
Siberia, India, Borneo, Australia). Generally the 
gods communicate the necessary secrets to the 
priests in dreams (Australians, Sea Dayaks, 
Tunguses), but there are various other means by 
which the gods are believed to choose their favour- 
ites for the priestly vocation. Sometimes they 
intimate their wishes in a more or less peculiar 
way. 

The Moxo in Brazil think it necessary that the aspirants to 
the priestly office should have been attacked and wounded by 
a jaguar, this animal being the visible object of their worship ; 
they believe that he sets his mark upon those whom he chooses 
to be his priests. The Buriats in Siberia regard men who have 
been killed by lightning as chosen by the gods, who have there- 
by conferred a certain distinction on the family of the dead 
man ; he is considered a shaman, and his nearest relative enjojs 
the right to shamanhood. In ancient Peru and among the 
Apache we meet with a kindred idea regarding lightning. The 
Munda Ko!s find out the proper pahdu, or priest, to peiform 
their sacrifices by such means as watching a frightened bull 
which stops before a certain house. When an additional priest 
IS wanted in a village on the Gold Coast, a general meeting of 
the inhabitants is held, and a number of young men and women 
are made to stand in a circle. The fetish-pnest, after weird 
and gruesome ceremonies, places on the head of each candidate 
a bundle of herbs and leaves. In most cases it happens that 
one or more of the youths and girls fall straightway into a 
kind of fit and appear to be possessed by someistrange influ- 
ence. This is taken as a sign that the fetish has spoken, and 
that the deity has chosen the person or persons so affected for 
his service. 

Among the endowments requisite for aspirants 
to priesthood a very important one is the faculty 
of wonder-working. We are told in fact of many 
peoples that the would-he priests are expected to 
perform miracles, and that the candidate has to 
manifest his powers in that respect before he is 
admitted to the sacerdotal order. A person ambi- 
tious to become a priest will, e.g., profess to have 
been told of future events by some spirit ; should 
any of his predictions relating to something which 
greatly interests the people happen to come true, 
he is regarded as a duly inspired priest (Fijians, 
natives of the Isle of Pines, Malers in Bengal, 
Siberian tribes, Greenlanders). 

Some peoples judge from mere outward signs 
that ceitain persons possess mysterious powers and 
are able to act as sorcerers or priests. 

Among the Ojibwa Indians individuals gam a reputation 
for witchcraft without making any pietensions to the ait, 
merely because they are deformed and ill-looking ; all esteemed 
witches or wizards among these Indians are, as a lule, ‘ remark- 
ably wicked, of a ragged appearance and forbidding counten- 
ance.’ ^ The Congo natives are said to number dwarfs and 
albinos among the priesthood 

Outward peculiarities in children are in certain 
cases believed to denote that they are bound to 
become priests — e.g.<, being born with the eyes open 
(Australians), or bleeding at the nose or mouth 
(Tunguses in Siberia). 

The mental disposition which is supposed to 
qualify a person for the priestly office reveals a 
very important feature of early priesthood. 
Among a great number of peoples the priests must 
display a considerable excitability of tempera- 
ment; consequently certain qualifications of a 
pathological and psychological nature generally 
characterize the priests and sorcerers of uncivilized 
races. From several parts of the world we are 
informed that individuals of an eccentric disposi- 
tion are considered to he specially apt for the 
sacerdotal vocation. 

The Siberian shamans are recruited from a class of men dis- 
tinguished by their habits of contemplation and insight into 
mysteries as well as by their ardent imagination, and their 
qualifications for shamanhood are further thought to appear 
in frequent fits of giddiness and fainting, besides other signs. 
Certain tribes in those parts believe that the influence of the 

1 P. dones, Uist, of ths Ojebway InMans^ bondon, 1861, p, 146 f. 


evil spirit which compels a person to become a shaman makes 
itself known by continual yawning, sbneldng, and leaping 
round, Gto» Tho inctpioni? sha,ti\tin begins to see visions 
endeavours to throw himself into the water or fire, and seizes 
knives to hurt himself, after which he declares that the spirits 
have ordered him to become a sbaman. See artt. Possession 
(Introductory and Primitive), Shamanism. 

lustances of similar ideas are furnished hy Poly- 
nesian, American Indian, and African tribes. 

Among certain peoples the mere faculty of fall- 
ing into convulsions or into a state of unconscious- 
ness seems to be almost all that is required for 
becoming a priest. 

It IS stated, e.g,, of the Fijian priests that the power of receiv- 
ing inspiration and of announcing the will of the deity during a 
violent fit of muscular or nervous shaking, supposed to betoken 
the possession of his body by the spirit, is a necessary qualifica- 
tion for the priestly office. Before a Fijian is acknowledged as 
priest, he has to undeigoa trial and is required to show publicly 
that the spirit is entering into him. The proof of this is sup- 
posed to lie in shivermgs, which appear to be involuntary, and 
in the performance of which none but an expert juggler could 
succeed. 

Statements to the same effect refer to native tribes 
in Australia, Africa, S. America, India, N. Asia, 
etc. 

The great importance attached to ecstasy as a 
symptom of divine visitation also appears in the 
numerous cases when priests before or at their 
initiation reduce themselves by special means (such 
as fasting or narcotics) to a state of delirium or 
trance which is supposed to indicate their sacred 
calling. 

Would-be priests among the Eskimos, several American 
Indian tribes, as well as peoples in Africa, Asia, and Oceania, 
withdraw for a longer or shorter period to a solitary place, 
where they subsist without food until they begin to ‘see into 
futurity.* Of narcotic or fiery drugs Siberian shamans use the 
fly-bane (Amamta musema), while theraedicme-men of certain 
Indians in Guiana drink potions of strong tobacco-juice. The 
sorcerers of the Guarani Indians during their period of prepara- 
tory retirement live on pepper and roasted maize only. 

It is natural to the savage mind to ascribe 
ecstasy to spiritual agency. The convulsive ges- 
tures and incoherent utterances of the inspired 
seem to show that his own will is absent, and that 
some strange being has taken possession of his 
body. A spirit or god is therefore supposed to 
speak through his mouth and to command his 
actions. This faculty of falling into an ecstatic 
condition is all the more necessary for would-be 
priests, as among savage peoples manifestations 
of a prophetic or divine delirium do almost univer- 
sally accompany religious ceremonies. 

The observation that an ecstatic disposition is 
universally associated with priesthood draws atten- 
tion to the fact that in many cases insane persons 
are looked upon with supeistitious awe. The main 
distinction between insanity and ecstasy seems to 
be that the former is generally ascribed to a per- 
manent, the latter to a more casual, possession by 
a spirit. Some people believe the insane to be 
under the influence of demons, while others assume 
that they are inspired by good spirits. In con- 
formity with the latter idea, great veneration is 
paid to the insane, who are also sometimes thought 
to possess the spirit of prophecy (Arabs, natives of 
Celebes, Polynesians, Melanesians, certain Ameri- 
can Indian and Siberian tribes). 

5. Initiation of priests.— -As a rule candidates 
for the profession of priest ox sorcerer have^ to 
undergo a preparatory instruction which is im- 
parted by an expert practitioner (African, Siberian, 
Polynesian, American Indian, and Eskimo tribes). 
Nob always, however, is instruction necessary, and 
it seems that those who have been inspirfcd by the 
gods are less in want of information than hhose 
who are self- chosen. Among some tribes people 
assume the office of fetish-man after suitable tram- 
ing, but the priestly order is said in addition to be 

have suddenly seized upon them (certain tribes in 
Africa, India, Siberia, Australia, and N, America). 
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The preparation of the novices in many cases 
"begins at an early age. 

Among the Eskimos and Aleuts the priests are brought up 
to their calling from their infancy. The Ojibwa Indians en- 
courage their jouths from the age of ten to manhood lo fast, 
for in this way they obtain the favour of the gods. Boys 
destined to be among the Panama Indians aie taken at 

the age of ten or twelve to be instructed in the office. 

Similar examples come from the Apnrina Indians, 
and tribes in W. Africa and Boineo. It seems to 
be the rule that, where the priests are subjected to 
a regular course of instruction, the preparatory 
period commences early in life, whereas tiie more 
impulsive assumption of priesthood, with little or 
no previous training, is liable to take place at any 
age. 

As a rule we can draw a distinction among most 
peoples between two difierent phases of the priestly 
education. (1) During one jieriod the novice is 
generally under the care of some experienced priest 
who imparts to him the necessaiy religious instruc- 
tion and initiates Mm into the practices of the 
profession. (2) Another phase of the preparation 
includes a course of self-training, during which the 
aspirant has to place himself in proper correspon- 
dence with gods. 

(1) As regards the knowledge imparted to the 
candidates, mere theoretical learning is little 
thought of ; according to our scanty reports, most 
importance is attached to practical knowledge 
which may be of use in the magical and religious 
performances. 

In Greenland the teacher seeks, in the first place, to make the 
pupil entirely fearless and to direct his mind towards the spirit- 
world, to the horrors of which he must be rendered insensible. 
In the Mosquito tribe of Central America the sorceresses, 
during their preparation for the office, learn various tricks from 
their predecessors, such as allowing poisonous snakes to bite 
them, and handling fire. The priestly novice among the 
Indians of British Guiana is taught the traditions of the tribe, 
the medical qualities of plants, and to find where game is to be 
had. During his novitiate the medicine-man of theBoioroin 
Brazil has to learn certain ritual songs and the languages of 
birds, beasts, and trees. The priests of the Kukis in India first 
of all seem to have been taught the secret language which they 
have among themselves, while the rest of their knowledge is 
probably picked up during their practice. The instruction of 
the priests among some African tribes is said to comprehend 
a good deal of empirical knowledge and other secrets of the 
craft 

(2) The self-training of a candidate for the 
priestly office evidently has for its object the pre- 
paration of his mind for intercourse with the gods. 
During this period be generally lives for a longer 
or shorter time in retiiement, whilst in some cases 
a rigorous asceticism is also prescribed, such as 
fasting or subsisting on a scanty diet. In certain 
tribes the novices are required strictly to refrain 
from connexion with the opposite sex. 

With the Eskimos this phase of the priestly education con- 
sisted in strict fasting and invocation of the deity while dwell- 
ing alone in solitary places, until the soul became independent 
of the body and of the external world ; finally the god appeared 
and provided the novice with a helping or gnaidian spirit. 

Of a similar description is the self-preparation 
of the priests among certain American Indians as 
well as tribes in Africa, Australia, Siberia, and 
India. In some cases the neojihytes use nar- 
cotics or stimulants in order to work themselves 
into a passion of excitement, during which they 
are supposed to hold converse with the spirits. 

Among certain peoples candidates are admitted 
to the sacerdotal order through a special initiatory 
ceremony (Negroes, Waraus Indians, Siberian 
tribes, Laplanders). It is also stated that in 
certain eases the consecration of a priest takes 
place several times in succession as he rises from 
lower to higher degrees of the order (Buriats in 
Siberia, Moxo Indians). 

6. The social position of the priest. — One cir- 
cumstance which has powerfully tended to dis- 
tinguish the px'iesthood from the community at 
large has been the fact that the priests and 
sorcerers are, as a rule, recruited from the most 


intelligent elements of their peoples. The scanty 
learning of savage races is almost exclusively con- 
fined to the priests, who are generally the only 
preservers of tribal traditions ; they alone possess 
the knowledge of certain useful arts, and the whole 
character of their functions tends to develop their 
intellectual powers and to give them a superiority 
over their fellow-tribesmen. 

It is frequently reported that the priests dis- 
tinguisb themselves from the rest of the people by 
a more or less considerable knowledge of certain 
natural phenomena, by means of which they secure 
the popular confidence in their powers. They have 
studied the use of medicines, the properties of 
herbs and other plants, the changes of weather, 
and the habits of animals; and this knowledge 
materially assists them in the maintenance of 
their authoiity (Negroes, Hottentots, Dayaks, 
Tahitians, Araucanians, Eskimos). 

In order to preserve the faith of the people in 
their prophetic powers the priests often collect all 
kinds of information, and whatever they learn in 
this way they ostentatiously foretell as future 
events. In many cases they are also said to act in 
collusion with each other, in keeping the people 
under their influence (tribes in W. Africa, Ameri- 
can Indians, etc.). When the priests exercise the 
precarious art of prophecy, great significance is 
attributed to their utterances. Hence we often 
hear that, in order to ensure that their predictions 
shall prove true, they make them sufficiently 
ambiguous or uncertain to admit of a variety of 
interpretations (tribes in Africa, some American 
Indians). If, in spite of all piecautions, they fail 
to pioduce the effects promised by them, they 
generally have recourse to various excuses. The 
non-success is attributed, to some defect in 
the medicine, or the applicant is labouring under 
the displeasure of the gods, who refuse to he 
appeased unless renewed and richer offerings aie 
made (certain American Indians, Negroes, 
Hawaiians). A very general excuse is the counter- 
acting influence of some demon (Dayaks, Oceanians, 
natives of Victoria, Hottentots). No less fre- 
quently priests and sorcerers who fail in perform- 
ing miracles save their reputation by accusing 
other persons of having, by secret necromancies, 
frustrated their endeavours (tribes in N. S. Wales, 
India, N. Ameiica), 

The respect which the priests and sorcerers enjoy 
is increased by the mystery in Avhich they generally 
envelop their proceedings. They do their best to 
inspire the people with fear, if they think such a 
course necessary for the strengthening of their 
power. Thus they may threaten to send the 
spiilts or some magic substance into those who 
disbelieve them (Tlmgits, natives of Victoria), or 
in some other ivay let the spirits avenge even 
the slightest neglect or disobedience (Tahitians, 
Fijians). The bizarre external appearance of most 
priests among savage races also serves to a great 
extent to impress the popular imagination. By 
painting their bodies in all colours and dressing 
themselves in the most fantastical manner they 
inspire their tribesmen with feelings of mystery 
and awe, and sometimes this effect is expressly 
sought (Indiana of Virginia, Siberian tribes). It 
is likewise beyond dispute that a strong impres- 
sion of fear is produced upon the people by the 
ecstatic orgies which so often form an essential 
part of the rites of savage priesthood. The gestures 
and other morbid manifestations of the priests, 
vivid descriptions of which are given by numerous 
ej^e- witnesses, necessarily strike the bystanders 
with awe and terror, it is in this connexion 
interesting to note that the religious and magical 
rites of savages very generally take place in the 
dark, and in some cases darkness is even repre- 
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sented as a necessary condition for success. The 
Sibeiian shamans perform their ceremonies in some 
gloomy place and generally at night, xn order to 
appear more mysterious and terrible in the dark- 
ness ; and the same is said regarding the sorcerers of 
the Eskimos, Waraus Indians, Congo natives, etc. 

Among ceitain peoples the piiests strengthen 
their authority by attaching themselves to the 
kings and noble classes in a community, while at 
the same time they are said in return to support 
the ruling system (Polynesians, Khonds in India, 
Kahrs, certain American Indians). 

One of the most important metliods by which the 
priests increase their induence is by convincing the 
people of then supernatural endowments through 
various miracles. There are reports fiom many 
peoples that confidence in the priests and sorcerers 
depends upon their supposed faculty of performing 
miracles — one successful instance often causes all 
previous failures to be forgotten. Priests and 
sorcerers strengthen their reputation through 
delusive demonstrations of their invulnerability— 
by stabbing themselves with knives in dideient 
parts of the body (Ostyaks), by throwing them- 
selves into the file or seizing live coals with their 
hands (certain Tatar tribes), by allowing poisonous 
snakes to bite them, etc. (Mosquito Indians), 
How essentially the influence of the priesthood 
depends on their presumed pov^er of wonder- 
working IS shown by the fact that among several 
tribes priests who fail in their efforts, or other- 
wise lose the confidence of their people, at the 
same time forfeit their office and sometimes are 
subject to punishment (tribes in India and Africa, 
Anaarnanese). They are even liable to be killed 
bv the eniaged people j this may be due to the 
idea that worthless piiests are of no use and there- 
fore cannot hold the sacerdotal office, but, as they 
possess dangerous powers, they must be made aivay 
with. There are also grounds for connecting the 
kilUng of priests with the killing of the divine Tdng, 

The methods by which the priests and sorcerers 
of savage races acquire confidence and reputation 
among their countrymen raise the question whetlier, 
on the whole, we are to look upon them as a class 
of impostois or not. The opinion predominant in 
theoietical hteiature is that w^e cannot suppose 
that the priests and sorcerers of the uncivilized 
races are, generally speaking, impostors (Lord 
Avebury, J. G. Frazer, A. Il6ville, R de la 
Grasserie, Julius Lippert), The opinions of tra- 
vellers, again, are divided, but many of them have 
considered the question from different points of 
view. Theie is no reason to condemn the priests 
and sorcerers as deceivers because their proceedings 
seem meaningless to European observers, or because 
some travellers have ascertained, by experiments, 
that the savage mystery -men are not endowed 
with those miraculons poweis which they claim to 
ossess. The pxineipal point is whether they 
elieve in their own powers or not ; this they very 
generally seem to do, although, on the other hanct, 
impostors are undoubtedly met with among the 
priests at all stages of early beliefs. Cf. art. 
rossESSIOK (Introductory). 

7. Observances, etc., distinguishing priesthood. 
— Numerous practices and observances are among 
many peoples obligatory upon the priests and tend 
to separate them from the rest of the community, 
as they cannot in general be combined with the 
circumstances of onhnary life. 

(1) There are certain ascetic regulations which 
apply to sexual life. The fact that persons devoted 
to religion are often obliged to live a single life has 
been ascribed to the notion that there is something 
impure and sinful in marriage, as in sexual rela- 
tions generally. Among many peoples the members 
of the priesthood are forbidden to marry, and must 


keep themselves pure (several Anierican Indian 
tubes, Kalmuks, Todas, etc.). Celibacy and 
chastity are, however, by no means universally 
required of the priests j oii the eontiary, they seem 
in some eases to be distinguished from the people 
as a whole by extraordinary libeities in sexual 
respects. The hts pri/nm noctis accorded to the 
priesthood among certain peoples exemplifies the 
sexual privileges which are sometimes enjoyed hy 
the sacerdotal order. Among certain peoples the 
priestesses must not marry, for the reason that, 
belonging to the god, they cannot become the 
pioperty of a man. But this prohibition extends 
to mariiage only, and a priestess is not debarred 
from sexual coinmeice (tribes in W. Afiica). 

(2) Other ascetic legulations concern fasting and 
prohibited articles of food. E'asting generally 
seems to be observed when a person wishes to put 
hiniself in correspondence with tlie spirits per- 
foriuirig some religious rite (Sanials, Siberian 
tribes, some Melanesians and American Indians), 
and sometimes for the same purpose the piiests 
reduce themselves by aitificial means to a state of 
mind which is supposed to indicate their close com- 
munion with the supernatural worl d . Food restric- 
tions of vaiious kinds are imposed upon the 
priests, 

(3) Among many peoples the priests are distin- 
guished by a special costume and also hy the 
colour of their dress. 

The priests of the Sinhalese and in Siam are clothed in yellow ; 
and in the Malay Peninsula the priestly magician shares with 
the king the right to make use of cloth dyed the royal colour, 
yellow. The iniestesses of the Manipuris in India dress in 
white. Among the Peruvians the priest wore white when 
invoking the gods. The ordinary dress of the 2apotec priests 
was a full white rohe, that of <^e Tolfcec priests a long black 
robe, and the common Totonac priests wore long black robes of 
cotton. In ancient Mexico a class of priestesses called ‘ maids 
of penance ' ordinarily wore a habit all white. 

(4) It is rather a general custom for priests to 
distinguish themselves by the length of their hair 
(certain tribes in N, America, India, and Africa). 
Frazer explains the custom of sacred persons 
leaving their hair long by referring to the dangers 
which, in the primitive view, beset the cutting of 
it.^ Such dangers are common to all, but sacred 
persons have more to fear from them than ordinary 
people ; the simplest way of evading peril is not to 
cut the hair at all. 

(5) A remarkable fact is that the priests almost 
universally distinguish themselves from the com- 
munity at large by means of a separate language 
which they use in the divine service or in inter- 
course -vvibli each other. 

The angahoks^ or priests, of the Greenlanders have a peculiar 
language, altogether different from the ordinary tongue of the 
country, and words of the general language they use in an 
opposite or metaphorical sense. This particular idiom they 
make use of only at their practices of witchcraft and when they 
are consulted by the people. 

Similar reports are given of the priests among 
several tribes in N. and S. America, Africa, India, 
the Malay Archipelago, and Oceania. 

8. Classification of priests. — Of the two classes 
of supeinatuialistie practitioners the priests are 
those who repiesent the religion of a people; 
they exercise the duties incumbent on them by 
invoking the aid of the supernatural beings, and 
their power consists in influencing the will of the 
latter. Magicians, on the other hand, act inde- 
pendently of the supreme rulers, with whom they 
have no communication in the sense in which the 
priests have. By their magic they are themselves 
able to bring about the desired results, and the 
same means of coercion may be applied ,by them 
even to the gods. 

But, although theoretically sepaiated, the types 
of priest and soicerer among uncivilized and seiiii- 

1 CriJS, pb. u., Ta^oo and the Perils of the Soulj London, 1911, 
p. 268 fl. 
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civilized peoples almost inextricably blend into one 
another. Communication with supernatural beings 
is in noway confined to the ‘priests,’ nor do the 
‘sorcerers’ monopolize the practice of magic. 
Very frequently it happens that practitioners in 
whom the priestly type preponderates have recourse 
to magic also, and that representatives of the type 
of sorcerer maintain a religious communication 
with spirits. 

Certain writers associate the difference between 
priests and sorcerers with the occurrence of a 
benevolent and a malevolent class of priests among 
many peoples, the one group of functionaries help- 
ing the people, the other exercising a pernicious 
influence (Eskimos, certain American Indians, 
Kafirs, Buriats). There is on the whole a tendency 
to identify priests with protectors of the people, 
whereas magicians or sorcerers are represented as 
evil-doers who endeavour to inflict distress upon 
others. Facts go to prove, however, that the dis- 
tinction between well- and ill-disposed classes of 
priests is often very arbitraiy ; sometimes ‘ priests,’ 
forfeit their sacerdotal dignity and are trans- 
ferred to the class of ‘sorcerers,’ merely because 
they have lost the popular confidence in their good- 
will (American Indians, Eskimos, tribes in Central 
Africa). 

In a few cases distribution of function makes 
the types of priest and sorcerer distinct from each 
other. Thus weather-doctors, fortune-tellers, 
exorcists, and physicians, who form special pro- 
fessions of their own among certain peoples, also 
supply, in some cases, instances of the typical 
magician. Examples of such practitioners acting 
solely by magical means are, however, extremely 
rare — ^which can also be said of the occurrence of 
the unadulterated priestly type. 

To a certain extent the numerous functions are 
performed by special classes of priests. Although 
the regular priests almost universally also practise 
divination, yet among many peoples the diviners 
form a distinct profession within the priesthood, 
and in a great number of such cases the perform- 
ance is stated to take place through other means 
than consulting the gods. 

In the Kafir tribes the amatola,y who practise augury by 
burning certain roots, are distinct from other classes of the 
priesthood. In Uganda the bahumuy who foretell the future 
from the entrails of fowls, constitute a separate class of diviners. 
Among the Malagasy there is a class of men coiled panandro, 
‘astrologers,’ who calculate and declare unluohy days and hours 
and foretell the destiny of children. The natives about the 
Altai mountains In IST. Central Asia, besides shamans and 
weather-makers, have four separate classes of augurs distin- 
guished from each other by different names and different 
methods of procedure. 

Instances of a similar kind are given by the 
Kirghizes and several American Indian tribes. 

The piiests and physicians are very generally 
the same men, but cases of physicians forming a 
profession of their own in association with the 
priesthood are not rare among uncivilized races 
(Polynesians, Melanesians, tribes in India, Negroes, 
American Indians). 

Weather - making is among the lower races 
universally associated with priesthood, although it 
is sometimes difficult to ascertain when this 
function refers to the regular priests and when to 
a special class of individuals. Among certain 
peoples, however, the weather-doctors are clearly 
identical with the priests (Greenlanders, some 
American Indians, Negroes, and Siberian tribes). 
In other cases the profession of a weather-maker is 
kept distinct from ordinary priesthood. 

Among the natives of the Altai district there is a special class 
of shamans who profess to manage the weather by means of a 
magic stone. The Kirghizes have a class who nob only foretell 
the weather but als^ have the power to cause or avert rain, 
windj and lightning. Among the Yagas in Congo the scvngiUi, 
or rain-makers, form an inferior class under the gangm^ or 
fetish-men. The Okanda Negroes have priests to whom the 
people apply for producing rain when a bad year is impend- 


ing, and these have a special name. The rain-doctors of the 
Ganguelas in S. Central Africa are pronounced distinct from 
other classes of the priesthood. Among the Apache and cei tarn 
other Indian tribes, weather -making and other priestly functions 
are distributed among different classes of the priesthood. A 
few peoples even make a distinction between different branches 
of weather-making as repiesented by different groups of priests 
(Maoris). 

To the offices associated with the priesthood 
belongs the judicial authority with which its 
members are often invested. As a rule the rights 
of the priests in this respect are closely connected 
with their religious duties, their supernatural 
endowments being called into requisition for the 
administration of justice in the various communi- 
ties. From the Congo, Loango, and other African 
countries, as well as from Hawaii, we hear that on 
such occasions the priests are the chief officiators 
at 01 deals. Similarly, when a person is accused of 
practising witchcraft, the priests are the most 
competent to conduct the ease (Greenlanders, E. 
African and Congo tribes). Thieves and other 
evil-doers are often detected by the assistance of 
the well-informed priests (Apache, Tlingits, E. 
African tribes). In a few eases the priests are 
entrusted with a regular judicatory dignity, as, e.^., 
in Hawaii, where some appearance of judicial forms 
was preserved in cases of litigation. 

Among the Badagry in Guinea ‘ the fetish-priests are the only 
judges of the people, and the statutes of their country are 
recorded in their own breasts only,’ yet the people are said never 
to murmur against their decisions.^ 

From almost all parts of the world where un- 
civilized peoples live come reports that women also 
officiate as priests and sorcerers; in general no 
very great distinction seems to be made between 
the sexes as regards their qualification for priest- 
hood. Often, however, men take precedence in 
the sacerdotal profession. Female priests or 
sorcerers are met with among the Greenlanders, 
American Indians, Negroes, some Siberian tribes, 
Fijians, Dayaks, etc. From some peoples we 
learn that ail the great ceremonies must be con- 
ducted by men, or that the women are not 
admitted to the priesthood at all (certain Siberian 
tribes, Chippewa Indians, Andamanese, Austra- 
lians). 

The priestly offices to which women seem princi- 
pally to devote themselves are foretelling the 
future (certain American Indians, Kamchadales) 
and healing diseases (Negroes, American Indians, 
Papuans). It is a widely-spread notion that 
women are endowed with mysterious powers in a 
much higher degree than men (Arabs, Negroes, 
tribes in India, Australians). Such ideas of the 
spiritual propensities of women account for the 
inclination displayed by many peoples to attribute 
witchcraft particularly to the female sex (Eskimos, 
certain American Indians, Hottentots, Siberian 
tribes, Arabs). In a few instances some peoples 
who have both male and female priests confine 
special classes of priestly functions ro one or other 
of the two sexes exclusively. 

Litbraturb — W. W. Baudissin, Die Geseh des alttesta- 
menu. DriesterthumSy Leipzig, IS&d ; J. G. Bourke, ‘The 
Medicine-men of the Apache,’ in 9 MBEIV (1892), p. 461 ff.; 
A. W Howifet, ‘On Australian Medicine Men,* m JAI xvi, 
[1886-873 23 ff.; G. Landtraan, The Origin of Prie^ihoodt 
Ekenaes, 1906; J. Lippert, Allgem, erne Gesoh. dea Frieater- 
tAutws, 2 vols., Berlin, 1883-84 ; S. Maybaum, Die Dntwiokelung 
des altisraeht. PriesUrthumSj Breslau, 1880 , A Reviile, Hist 
des religions, 3 vola., Pans, 1^3-85 ; H. Spencer, Principles of 
Sociology, London, 1893-96, vol. iii. pt. vi. ‘Ecclesiastical 
Institutions.’ GUNNAR LAOTTMAN. 

PRIEST, PRIESTHOOD (Babylonian).— In 
view of the great antiquity of their religion, going 
back, as it does, to over 4000 years before Christ, 
there is no doubt that the priesthood of the Baby- 
lonians, in most if not all of its numerous orders, 
was very ancient. It is impossible, however, to 

1 B. Lander, Records of Captain Clapperton’s Last Ducpedition 
to Africa, London, 1830, i. 281. 
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estimate the dates of the institution of these 
orders, the more especially as they must have 
grown up rather than come into such sudden 
existence as founding by any power of the State or 
the people would imply. There seems to he no 
doubt that the remote antiquity of the Babylonian 
priesthood had brought to its members great influ- 
ence and wealth, as well as the veneration of the 
people. 

The number and the nature of the priestly 
offices and orders in Babylonia were determined 
by the requirements of their religion. Theology, 
mythology, legends of the gods and heroes illus- 
trating their faith, and temple history were prob- 
ably taught by the scribes {tupiarru)^ or by such of 
them as had been educated at and received orders 
through the temple schools. But the superstitions 
contained in their creed necessitated not only a full 
stafl* of sacrificial priests, conductors of special cere- 
monies, etc., but also numerous conjurors, sooth- 
sayers, magicians, etc., each with his special domain, 
which, however, in case of need, overlapped the 
others. The sacrificer, therefore, might perform 
incantations, and the spell-maker might interpret 
a dream. 

r. Priests in g-eneral. — In all probability the 
most usual term for ‘priest’ in Babylonian was 
Sanguy possibly a nasalized form of the Sumerian 
(non-Semitic) sag, ‘ head.’ The Sem. plural was 
&ang6, though the plural for professions of men, 
SangUti, was probably not excluded. The last 
would coincide in form with the abstract ^angutu, 
‘priesthood’ in general — t.e. a man’s priestly 
character, as in the case of a Babylonian or an 
Assyrian king, or the priestly body to which a 
man might belong. The Sem. form, &angu, seems 
to have been borrowed by the Sumerians, who at- 
tached it to the character mes, ‘hero,’ ‘man of 
worth. ’ ^ It is this root that is found in the Sem. 
rendering of the Sum. pa4e~si^ namely, %^&ahlcu, 
from the Sum. ig-sag, ‘lie who is at the head,’ a 
word often rendered by * priest-king.’ Though 
probably often a priest, the Ukikku was generally 
a kind of viceroy, under a royal ruler {lugahSarrti, 

‘ king ’), and took his title from the place which he 
governed, as Gtcdea patesi Laga§, ‘ Gudea, viceroy 
of Lagas.’ 

2. The high-priest.— Several words which may 
be thus rendered are known. A §angu rahU (so 
L. Delaporte), ‘great priest,’ is shown on the 
cylinder-seal published in his ‘ Cylindres orien- 
taux ’ {AMG xxxiii. [1909]). This object, Avhich is 
a talisman rather than a seal, shows Assui -nimeli, 
the personage in question, standing before Istar. 
His costume is that of an Assyrian of the higher 
class, and he wears wig and beard. 

In what way the §angu rahU differed from the 
Sanqu danmi, ‘ mighty priest,’ and from the SangU- 
mahhu, ‘supreme priest,’ is uncertain. In the 
Surpu-series of incantations * (v./vi. 173) the last- 
named IS spoken of as kindling the fire and the 
brazier, and throwing therein the means of loosing 
the spell. He is also spoken of as the holy libation- 
priest (ramku tllu) of £a, and the messenger of 
Merodach, As a result of this and similar acts, 
the man on whose behalf the ceremony was per- 
formed would be saved and freed from his sin that 
very day. Evidently these high-priests had not 
the power of releasing a man from the effects of 
his sin, and uttering words of pardon, without 
these magical ceremonies. 

During the period of the Sumerian dynasty of 

1 ‘ Priest ’ also seems to be expressed by the simple word 
dwUu, * man * ; cf. Assurbanipal s Cylinder A (col. vn. 48), 
where NabCi-qata-sabat is called divU oin, ‘man (priest) of the 
moon -god.’ Awel-Marudafe (Evil-Meroda^) and many similar 
names may express the game idea. 

2 H. Zimmern, Bdtrage &ur S^etmtuis d&v hah, Religimi, pt. i., 

* Die Beschworungstafeltt Surpu,’ Leipsdg, 1896, 


Ur the high-priest, or a similar temple magnate, 
was called eu, ‘ the lord,’ and was seemingly ap- 
pointed by an oracle and invested by the king. 
Thus the llth yolophon-date of King Dungi records 
the proclamation of the lord true prince [m nir-zi) 
of Ann and the lord [en) of Nannar (the moon-god).^ 
These two temple officials were invested two 
years later {The Amherst Tablets, London, 1908, 
vol. i. p, xiv). Other examples of similar investi- 
tures are Dungi’sSlst and 46th dates, as calculated 
by H. Badau, and Bfir-Sm’s 4th, 5th, 8th, and 11th, 
etc. En was apparently Semiticized as inu, fern. 
S7itu, written in Sum. nin-dingir, ‘lady of the 
god ’ = ‘priestess.’ 

3. The subordinate orders.— Unfortunately no 
trustworthy list of these exists, so that their rank 
and consequently their order of precedence are 
difficult to determine. Certain piiests were at- 
tached to the palace of the Assyrian king, but, as 
their order does not coincide with what is given 
elsewhere, this list is of doubtful authoiity. We 
find in it seers, incantation-priests, magians (?), 
and, apparently, ‘inquirers.’ Another short list 
in a letter mentions the aba, probably ‘ temple 
scribe,’ and then ‘secretary’ in geneial ; the seers ; 
the incantation-priests ; the ds^, or ‘ physicians ’ ; 
and the dagil issure, or ‘ bird- prognosticators,’ 
Here the order of their importance seems to be 
roughly indicated. 

4. The priests’ clothing, and the perfection of 
their persons. — Though the priests showm in the 
early cylinder-seals wear dresses practically iden- 
tical— a fringed cloak reaching to the feet, leaving 
the right arm uncovered and therefore free, with 
bare feet and (generally) shaven head— there seems 
to be no doubt that distinctive clothing was worn. 
Thus the British Museum letter K. 626 (K. F. 
Harper, Assyrian and Babylonian Letters, Chicago, 
1910, no. 24) describes the moAmaSu as wearing a 
red robe and a mitre of the same colour (Behrens, 
Assyriseh’babylonische Briefe kultischen Inhalts). 
Details as to priestly clothing are meagre, but ap- 
parently the right garments had to^ be used, or the 
ceremony would he a failure. A list {WAI v. 28) 
gives the puliamu-tMig hili, ‘ robe of a ’ 
(chief priest, Sem. for en^ above), subat nikt, 

‘ dress of the sacrifice,’ etc. 

To appropriateness of dress was added, at least 
in the case of the higher orders, the highest perfec- 
tion of birth and ot person. He who aspired to 
the office of seer {bdrH) and who was of the ever- 
lasting seed of Enweduranki (Euedoresclius, EBE 
yi. 642^), ‘ the king with the woollen garment of 
Samas,’ should be the offspring of a parent whose 
forbear was holy, and he himself should likewise 
be perfect in form and feature, ^Such a one only 
might approach the presence of Samas and Adad 
(the sun-god and the wind-god), the place of the 
vision and the oracle. One not being thus holy 
and perfect, defective as to eyes ( ? squint-eyed), 
wanting teeth, mutilated of finger, with earth- 

f rey flesh, filled with Igprosy, etc., could not be 
eeper of the decrees of Warnas and Adad, approach 
the place of Ea, Samas, Merodach, or Nin*Mina, 
or join the brethren at the decision of the seers. 
They could not reveal to him the word of the 
oracle, and he could not hold in liis hand ‘the 
cedar beloved of the great gods.’ 

5. Consecration and tonsure. — ^There axe manj 
references to priestly conseeration, but nothing is 
known as to the distinctive marks which the priests 
bore The seal-impressions show that they were 
often clean shaven, and it seems certain that this 
was pait of the rite of consecration, which was 
perfoi med by the piie&tly tonsure- cuttei, Sui (Sum.) 
or galldbu (Sem.). His work was probably per- 
formed befoie the statue of the deity to whom the 
I For a parallel cf. Che use of the Heb p*7D in Gn 14^8 etc. 
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neophyte was to be dedicated {PSBA, 189B, pp. 
417-420), The importance of the ceremony is in- 
dicated by the fact that even the king might per- 
form it : 

‘ At the beginning of the tonsuringd according to what was 
their command, (as for) the priest of the house of the junior 
food distributor, Sennacherib tonsured him (ngdallib-buy 
(Letter K, 122, Harper, no 43), 

This was apparently followed by the giving of 
the priestly tiara* in another inscription Assur- 
banl-i^ph, after referring to the appointment of his 
eldest brother, Samas-sum-ukin (Saosduchinos), to 
the kingdom of Babylon, states that his younger 
brother, Assur-muktn-pal^a, was consecrated to be 
uru-gallu before Assur, and his thiid brother, 
ARSur-^til-same-^rsiti-balati-su, to the same office 
before the god Sm, The word used is tigdallib, ‘ I 
(or he) tonsured.’ 

6 . The priesthood and the king. — All the higher 
priests were naturally in close communication 
with the court, as marly documents, especially the 
Babylonian and Assyrian letters, show. As has 
been foreshadowed in § i, the king himself was 
(perhaps always) the great high-pnost. His posi- 
tion as head of the State, however, must have 
prevented him from fulfilling many of his priestly 
functions, except those which had to do with his 
royal position. Specialists among the various 
orders of priests had naturally to instruct him with 
regard to the things which he could not go into 
thoroughly — lucky and unlucky days, celestial and 
terrestriaf omens, the tablets to be used at the 
various ceremonies, and the time required for the 
performance of the rites, which sometimes extended 
over many days. The tall tiara which the king 
wore, and the cord behind, which, arising fiom its 
highest point, descended, in the case of the Baby- 
lonian rulers, to the hem of his robe, were also, 
probably, priestly signs or necessary portions of 
their dress. The cord probably has some analogy 
to that worn by the Parsis under their clothing. 

7 * The priesthood and the people.~Kot less 
important was the connexion of the priesthood 
with the people, who were not only its justifica- 
tion, but also its main support. As intermediaues 
between the gods and the people, in sacrifice, pro- 
pitiation, penitence, prayer, and oracle, they weie 
the interpreters of all the religious texts, ex- 
pounders of omens, and indicators of lucky and 
unlucky days and seasons. It is uncertain whether 
the judges were of priestly rank or not, but the 
priesthood had also much to do not only with the 
interpretation of moral and religious law, hut also 
with many of the civil enactments. 

That laymen, and even slaves, could take part 
in the temple services is shown by Harper’s Letter 
no. 368, where we read that Ninqaya, the hand- 
maid of the king’s mother, is not suitable for the 
service (worship) : 

* She shall not enter (therein). As the mother of the king, mj' 
lord says, let her open the (money-) chest, let her perform the 
set rice.* 

In other words, she had money, and could make a 
gift; let her do so, and then take part in the 
worship. Another letter asks the king whether 
certain women might enter the temple and take 
part in the worship, and, if so, would the king’s 
instructions apply to a slave-woman who was with 
them. It seems probable that the ordinary citizen 
was merely a tithe-payer, and that the very poor 
and the landless gave labour. It is not impossible 
that certain of the more intelligent of the laity 
were initiated into the mysteries which the tablets 
show to have been common in the higher orders of 
the priestiiood. 

Besides offering sacrifices, the priests conducted 

1 (rcUluhu ; but perhaps this word nere means the whole 
ceremony, in which case the rendering would be * consecra- 
tion.’ 


the services, and arranged the ledistermctj or tables 
of offerings to the gods. It was also the duty of 
some of them to receive the tithes, and to certify 
that they bad been paid (the tablets referring to 
these aie very numerous duiing the eaily peuod). 
Some of them looked after the temple itself, while 
others ai ranged for the services and the piocessions. 
What proportion of the offeimgs the priesthood 
took for itself is uncertain, but, as the temples 
became enormously rich, there is no doubt that the 
priests who served them lived on the fat of the 
land, and even grew very wealthy. In their posi- 
tion, however, the possession of private means 
must have been a matter of indifference for all hut 
the most avaricious, but many passed on what 
they could not use themselves to their family, 
relatives, or friends (ef. Bel and the Dragon, 

8 . The masu and masmasu. — That these two 
classes of priests were closely allied is proved by 
the fact that the Sum. maS and 'ma§7m§ were both 
reproduced by the Sem. simple form mdiii,. The 
ma^maiu was the priest who had especially to do 
with ceremonies and ritual. He anointed the 
king’s head, consecrated his couch, and drove forth 
the evil which had made its home in the royal 
abode. After this ceremony a procession was 
formed, in which torches and a lamb for sacrifice 
weie carried, and it was the custom on these 
occasions to offer likewise many natural products. 
After the sacrifice came the puiilication of the 
palace. It was also the duty of the nmima^u to 
pronounce numeious incantations on these cere- 
monial occasions. The order seems to have been 
classed with that of the b&7% ‘ seers,’ and the dse, 
^physicians.’ 

In Letter no. 23 of Harper a maSmaSu isreferied 
to as nob having taken the tablets of the seiies 
‘ the unpropitious day, the day not good : hand- 
raising,’ i.e, ‘ aet(s) of prayer.’ These were appai- 
entiy documents which lie should have used in 
ceitam ceremonies. In Letter no. 118 maSmccSe 
seem to he spoken of in connexion with the 
instruction of certain persons in the ceremonies. 
The writer, Arad-Guia, may have been a member 
of this order. 

9 . The asipu. — Like therndHi^ and the maimaStc, 

the aStjm was also one of the most important 
priests of the Babylonian hierarchy. The duty of 
the order was to make incantations, either* for 
imposing a spell or for releasing a man therefrom. 
The latter is referred to in the book of the Baby- 
lonian Job, ‘Lidlul the Sage,’ and from the same 
work it seems that he was able to diagnose in 
cases of illness (Jastrow, Die Bel, Bubgloniens 
iind Assgriens, ii. 129. 5) — an indication that he 
belonged to the physician class. Another form of 
his name, apparently, is f^^om the Sum. 

i^ibi and under that title the tablets refer to the 
Uip 2 ni Sa ainan, ‘ giam- (or wheat-) magician.’ 
The incantation-senes Surpu seems to indicate 
that there were priestesses of this class {sal iSib^ 
d^iptu, viii. 52). The lists indicate that the a^ipu 
was also a pa^Uu, ‘anomter,’ as well as a 
‘seer.’ AHptc is represented in Heb. by 
aSSflph, from the same root (Dn 1 -*^, etc.’). See 
EDB lib 210. 

10 . The uru-gallu. — As this word translates 
the Sum. maSmai, which is also rendered mdiu^ 
the priest indicated seems to have been one of the 
same class. The meaning of the word is ‘great 
protector,’ and it seems to indicate several groups, 
A portion of his duties (those connected with the 
New Year festivities) had to be performed during 
the night ; 

‘In Nisan, day 2nd, for an hour (douMe hour) of the night, 
the uru-gallu aliall rise up, and shall pour out the waters from 
the river (th e Euphrates). He shall enter before Bel (Merodach). 
He shall let down the curtain (gddalaluy-he shall utter this 
prayer before Bel/ 
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Here follow tlie words of the supplication, m 
couplets, the first line Sumerian, and the second 
Babylonian in each case (see, EBE vii. As 
priest of tlie temple of Belus (E-sagila, Merodaeh’s 
temple), the nru-galhi glorified this god as ‘ the 
fortunate king, lord of the world, glorying in his 
strength,’ etc. He ends his prayer by asking the 
god’s favour on his city Babylon, and on E-sagila, 
his temple. As indicated above (§ 5), Assur-bant- 
^pli’s younger brother, As%r-muktn-pal6a, was 
appointed to the position of tcrw-gallu of (appar- 
ently) the god Assur. 

11. The sa’ilu. — There is much doubt as to the 
real meaning of this word. Interpretations given 
are ‘ man of god ’ and * man of the spell.’ In both 
cases, however, a phrase like dwel iahli would he 
expected, at least for the second alternative. 
Another word for this prie.st was ensi (Sum. and 
Sem.), rendering the characters en-me-giib, ‘lord 
of the holy incantation,’ or the like. His special 
province seems to have been the interpretation of 
dreams (see Zimmern, ZA hi. [1888] 233). His 
duties, however, as indicated by Lidlul the Sage, 
included offerings : 

‘The iaHlu did nol) bring forward my cause by an ofiPenng.’ 

Modifications of the ideographic writing expressed 
the Sum. engima and enaib^ translated by Sahlu 
and a word which Zimmern completes as nuhatimimi 
and translates ‘ baker.’ This, however, is doubt- 
ful, the more probable I'endeiing being ‘food- 
distributor,’ or the like. The feminine is SaHltii. 

12 . The pasisu. — This was the ‘ anointing priest,’ 

though the duty of anointing was apparently not 
confined to any one class. That early type of is oah, 
Zi-flsuddu (Stcru^T^s in Lucian, de Dm xii.), 

is described as having belonged to this order, as 
did Adapa {ERE vi. 644). Jensen renders the 
word as ‘ the anointed one, ’ but there is no doubt 
that the real meaning is ‘ anointing priest,’ or the 
like.^ Divine priests of this class were regarded 
as dwelling in the Abyss aps% ‘ anointers of 

the Apsa’). As it was the custom to cleanse with 
oil the foundation-memorials of the Assyrian kings 
when restorations of buildings were made, the 
king himself, to judge from the inscriptions, acted 
as anointei, and may have been regarded, like the 
pre-historic rulers, as belonging to this same 
priestly order. Whether the padiu, who was not 
of royal race, anointed the palace foundation-stones 
or not is uncertain and nnlikely. 

The above deals with the Sum group provisionally read 
butpflgtSH also renders the Sum. la^ and mar-maj) 
La^ (la^la) apparently means ‘cleanser,’ and then also 
‘anointer’ for the purpose of producing some undesirable effect 
on a person believed to be hostile (see K. h. Tallqvisb, Die 
assyr. Beschwoi ungmne Maqlu^ Leipzig, 1895, vi. 102 ff, 
110 ff,, where the fein. paSUtu occurs). These, however, were 
probably not the priestly anointeis, but belonged to the 
sorcerer class. 

13. The sukkallu. — This word, which comes 
from the Sumerian, is generally translated ‘ mes- 
senger’ or ‘ minister ’ (of a god, etc.). There were 
many classes of sukkallu, with duties coirespond- 
ingly various. As the ideograph expressing this 
office is iah, his work may have been originally 
analogous to that of the paiiiu, and, for this 
reason, he was regarded as an ‘anointer.’ The 
Babylonian physician, ds 4 , also called himself 
sukkallu, probably because anointing formed part 
of the medical treatment. In the sense of 
‘minister,’ numerous gods bore the title or the 
name of Sukkallu (see § 23, below). 

In W. Haj'es Ward’s Beal Oylindm of Western Asia, 
Washington, 1910, no. 52b, Uru-Nanpar appears as the mkkal'- 
mab of the Babylonian (Urifce) king Su-Sin (p, 2500 ao ) The 
seal shows him shaven, thus indicating his priestly position. 


lAn ‘anointer,* however, would probably be himself 
'^anointed ’ at (it may be supposed) Ms consecration. 


14. The kisai-lah.— Semiticized as kisaUalihu, 
this may be classed among the minor orders, 'llie 
etymology of the word is Usal, ‘ oil-place,’ and the 
above-named lah, ‘ to cleanse.’ His duties must 
theiefore have been similar to those of the paMu 
and the sukkallu, and he may have assisted the 
king on the occasion of his official building-conse- 
crations. 

15. The surru.— Priests bearing this title appar- 
ently belonged to one of the most important of tlie 
Babylonian sacerdotal classes, and might even 
aspire to the high-priesthood, as is indicated by 
the fact that the s%tra-mah is once rendered in 
Bab. as ^artgamahliu, ‘lugli-pnest’ (see§ 2). The 
lists give also the word sura-gal (Sum ), ‘gieat 
surrii ’ ( WAJ li. 21. 41, 46, 47c). The surric prob- 
ably belonged to the highest class of the musician 
priests, as represented by the kalU (see § 16). 
Though read Sangamali{^)u, it is really the 
suramalm who is spoken of as kindling the hre 
and the brazier (§ 2). In the list of priests, WAI 11. 
32. 9, either as sitramaftu or as iangamahu, he is 
mentioned between the ‘libationer’ (ramku) and 
the maSmaSic (see § 8). 

16. The kalu. — A Semiticized form of the Sum. 
gal, dialectic mulu, this, like surru, stood for a 
variety of offices. From the inscriptions and the 
bilingual lists it is clear that he was, like the 
surru, a singer, a worker (? of ceremonies, ga-ga, 
dialectic ma-ma), an utterer of lamentation {ir), 
Ann’s (or god’s) fortress {bad ana, or bad dingira), 
and the invoker of the oracle {numiz~pd=tamil 
piriUi), Raid also explains the Sum. groups sitra 
and sura-gal, * gieat surru ’ (see § 15). 

Besides being the temple singer, the kald wrote 
astrological reports, with, probably, the forecasts 
derived therefrom ; and the ceiemony of making 
ofierings was also part of his duty, in connexion 
with Jus musical duties, it is noteworthy that the 
god Ea, as patron of their order, bore the name of 
Lumha, the ideogram expiessing which is regarded 
as a wedge-formed picture of a musical instrument, 
the lyre. 

17. The naru. — This was apparently^ the 
musician-priest par excellence. The god Ea is 
said to have had a special ndru of his own 
named Hasisu, ‘ the wise one,’ and as the god of 
the ndre Ea, bore the name of Dunga. They seem 
to have joined in the lamentations, and thus were 
clashed ivith the mourners. 

For represenfeations of priests of this class (they were shaven), 
see Earl of Southeak’s Qafiiioyue of Collection of Antique Gems, 
London, 1908, u. 64, and L. de Olercq, Cfitalogue, Faria, 
1887 ff , no. 101 The ndre and ndiate of the historical mscnip- 
tions, like those sent to Sennacherib by Hezekiah, were evi- 
dently not connected with the temple services. See Music 
(Babylonian). 

18. The gallabu. — For the work of this priest 
see § 5, from which it would appear that the rite 
performed by him, which formed an essential part 
of priestly consecration, was sometimes, either 
wholly or in part, undertaken by the king. The 
galldhu and the dsd cairied the implements of 
their profession in cases of skin or leather ( WAJ 
V. 1. 2 1!.). 

19. The baru. — ^This was the most important or 
one of the most impoitant of the orders of seers. 
Their duties are indicated shortly by Lidlul the 
Sage : 

‘The MrH forecast: nob the future by soothsaying.’ ‘The 
ddrH has taken my forecasts away* (Jastrow, iL 125, 169, 
129, 4). 

The Sum. corresponding word is ga^^u, attached 
to a character with the general meaning of ‘to 
pierce,’ ‘ to open.’ The bilingual lists gi^a, as the 
groups which may express fliis word, the Sum. 
uzu, azu, ‘ physician’ j azu, zalm, m&zu, meaning 
respectively ‘water-knowing,’ ‘oil-knowing,’ and 
‘voice-knowing,’ the last referring, probably, to 
supernatural vocal revelations. Another group 
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means ‘he who explains an oracle (or vision).’ As 
indicated hy Lidlul, his duty was to direct men by 
visions — haT'O. ina hiri ul %dUhr-§u, ‘ the seer lias 
not directed him (the troubled one) by a vision' 
[WAI iv, 22, 42b). To all appearance the baril 
corresponds with the ‘ seer ’ of the Hebrews {liozeh^ 
roeh). 

The above descriptions of his duties corresponded 
with those of the d'dd-id, hartummim, of the OT 
(Gn 4P, etc. ), but he had other duties of greatei 
importance and dignity. Thus Martin’s Textes 
rehgieux pictures him to us in the assembly of the 
other members of the order, when, raising a 
branch, he intoned the incantation beginning 

‘SainaS and Adad, arise. In my supplication, the raising- of 
my hands, whatever I do, let the invocation which I o/fei be 
the truth.’ 

When the presages were not satisfactory, and 
the god did not answei, he had to perform the 
ceiemony of ‘washing the mouth,’ pronouncing 
afterwaids the following prayer : 

‘ Samas, lord of judgment, Adad, lord of the oracle, I bring 
you, I offei you, a pure fawn, the young of the gazelle, whose 
eyes are bright, face perfect, hoofs without defect.’ (Here 
follows a list of the innocent pleasures which the fawn has 
enjoyed ) ‘ He does not yet know the stag’s desire, and I offer 
him to you 

Sama^, Adad, arise, and in my supplication, m the raising of 
my hands, whatever I do, let the mvocation which I oSer be 
the truth ‘ 

Priestly supplication was generally accompanied 
by the lifting of the hands. They seem not to 
have been raised on high, but simply to the level 
of the face, with the finger-tips appioaehing. 

The z'ites accompanying the duties of the hariX 
were very numerous, as might be expected from 
priests of such ancient origin and important 
functions. 

20. The abarakku. — Closely connected with the 
functions of the bar 4 were those of the aharalcIcHy 
of whom, however, very little can be said. The 
word is written with the same character as is used 
for Utu^ ‘ sign,’ ‘ omen,’ and the like, and was pro- 
nounced in Sum. isikim. A mutilated explanation 
implies also that it was rendered hy har4^ ‘seer.’ 

Abarakku is probably the ahrck, of Gn 41^, 
and, if so, the proclamation made by the Egyptian 
heralds did not mean ‘bow the knee,’ but ‘the 
(great) seer,’ or the like. The existence of the 
wmrd in Hebrew is due to Babylonian influence. 
It is doubtful whether the similar word ahnqqu,^ 
from the Sum. abrig, has anything to do with 
this; but it may be noted that the last is ex- 
pressed by the characters nun-me-du, ‘ prince 
(divine), command bringing,’ or the like. 

21. The dsu.—There may be some doubt as to 
this being a priestly order, but the leech in ancient 
times was so important that the Babylonian priest- 
hood can hardly have failed to include the pro- 
fessors of the healing art among them. Neverthe- 
less, in gammurabrs Code, they came under the 
severest clauses of the lex talionis — a fact V’hich 
may he taken to show that priests in general were 
not a privileged class before the lair. 

The etymology of dst Is interesting-, as it comes from the 
Sum. azu^ nieaning-, probably, ‘water-knowing:,’ either from 
the medical ‘ivaters’ that he used or from the knowledge that 
he was supposed to have of the fluids of the body. Other Sum. 
words translated by dsH were mzu or zalzu, ‘ oil-knowing,’ and 
mezaor Uibzu^ ‘ voice-knowing-' or ‘incantation-knowing’ (see 
§ 19 ). As azu also stands for hdrU, ‘ seer’ (§ 19 ), it is clear that 
he belonged to the same class of tempIe-oflScial. 

The severity of the lex talionis under which they 
practised proves that a knowledge of surgery was 
expected of them (see EBB iv. Herodotus 

(i. 197) says that the Babylonians made no use of 
physicians, as the people trusted to the advice of 
Hiose who had already suffered from the maladies 
which afflicted them. The inhahitants of the 
capital at least therefore seem to have had unsatis- 
factory experience of their healing powers. The 


Assyrians, however, had not come to this conclu- 
sion, as many tablets (some of them letters) show. 
AsH has passed into Heb. -Aramaic as dsd^ 
with derivatives. 

It IS possible that the mugu was also a physician (Harper, 
no 108, rev. 3). The la probably the mb-mag of Jer 

30 (Gi 40)3 

22. Other priestly classes, — ^Whether the aba^ 

which IS a similar formation to azu^dsu^ was a 
priestly class or not is uncertain. It might be 
translated ‘ water- [t.c. medicine-] giver.’ As a 
rule, he was a scribe or secretary (in Harper’s 
33id Letter he heads a short list of priests). It is 
probably on account of his apparently secretarial 
duties that he has been regarded as one of the 
classes of scribes, the tipsar of Jer5P’ 

and Nah Notwithstanding their vaiious 

secular occupations, the scribes were often priests. 
Considerations of space prevent notice of various 
other priestly titles, but it is necessary to add to 
the list the temple-officials designated by the Sum. 

‘temple visitor,’ or the like {tu^ ‘to enter ’-P 

‘ house ’ or ‘ temple ’). They had apparently con- 
siderable power, but it is not known in what their 
great influence originated. One of these, Nabfl- 
sum-ukin, attached to the great temple of Nebo at 
Borsippa, married Gigitu^’, daughter of Neriglissar 
(see IIP II. iv. [1890] 101 ff.). 

23, The heavenly hierarchy. — Though the 
priestly titles of the gods of the Babylonian 
pantheon weie imitated from those of their earthly 
priesthood, it is probable that the Babylonians 
regarded the reverse as being the case. Thus 
Engur, mother of fia, was the true ahralkatn (§ 20) 
of the heavenly (and the earthly) ^-hura^ or 
temple ; Nin-sah was the supreme messenger or 
minister {s^ikkahmah) of Ann, tlie god of the 
heavens; Eninna-ni-zi was the sukhillu of En- 
Urta (* Ninip ’), one of the gods of healing ; Azaga- 
sud was the sura (§ 15) of Enlilla, etc. All, or 
nearly all, of the ^eat deities had their sukkale, 
and Samas, the sun-god, had several—he of the 
right, he of the left, the one who was supreme 
[ma’h)^ and two sukhal ^a-kn^la^ ‘heait-resting.’ 
He Tiad also a galldbu (§ 18), one who shore him 
(of his rays), either when he set or when he was 
eclipsed. The name of this deity was Engana, 

‘ loid of repose,’ or the like. 

The great god of the vaiious orders of priests 
seems to have been Ea, who was patron of the 
kaUy ‘chanters,’ udre, ‘musicians,’ ‘incanta- 
tion-makers,’ hdrii * seers,’ ‘ scribes,’ dse^ 

‘ physicians,’ and galldbe, priestly tonsure-cutters. 

The abode of Eres-ki-gal or Allatu”^, goddess of 
the under world, was regarded as similnrly organ- 
ized. Nam tar, or ‘ Fate,’ was the goddess’s sukkalu, 
and she had, as well, a divine (’ and priestly) food- 
distributor {mu or mudjaltimmu). The lists of 
gods also give certain divine titles, which may be 
priestly, but are not represented on earth. 

Litbrature. — M orris Jastrow, Die Religion JBahyloniens 
und Absyrims^ Giessen, 1905-12, E, Behrens, Assynsoh- 
bahylonuehe Bnefe hultischm Jnhalta, Leipzig;, 1906 ; and the 
special lexical articles in F. Delitzsch, Ansynsches Hand” 
woHerbuok, Leipzig-, 1890; and W Muss-Arnolt, Concise 
Diet, of the Assyrian Language, Berlin, 1905. As the subject 
IS a very extensive one, notes on priestly titles are scattered 
throughout recent Assyro- Babylonian literature, the most note- 
woithy being F. Martin, 'Lextes rehgieux assyriens et baby- 
lomens, 1st ser., Bans, 1903. X, G. PINCHES, 

PRIEST, PRIESTHOOD (Buddhist). —For 
all purposes, ecclesiastical and social the priest- 
hood in Buddhism is conterminous with the order 
of monks (Sanglia). Every ordained member of 
the Sangha is qualified to act as priest, and to 
perform those duties which in Buddhism may be 
considered to attach to the ojSice, Of priestly 
function, however, in the narrower, more restricted 
sense of the term with which Western ecclesiastical 
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history is familiar, Buddhism knows nothing. The 
monk or priest, in so far as he has obligations and 
duties towards the laity, is the servant of all, for 
their edification and conversion. I-Iis relation to 
them is that of a minister to their religious neces- 
sities, and a confidant and guide on all the critical 
occasions of life, as they on their side serve his 
temporal needs and provide him with the requisite 
minimum of food and clothing. In neither of the 
great schools of the North and the South is theie 
any suggestion of the thought that through a 
human intermediary man may or must approach 
unto God ; and Buddhism has no order or ritual 
of sacrifice to require the services of an officiating 
priest with expert knowledge of the modes and 
significance of the rites. Whether, as in the 
Hinayana, in theory at least a man must rely 
solely upon his own endeavours and virtues to 
achieve salvation, or, as in the Mahayana, upon 
the merits and assistance of powerful bodhisattvas 
to sustain his faltering and wayward steps and to 
bring him to his goal, in neither case is deliverance 
through or by a human priest. 

This was the view consistently adopted and en- 
forced by Gautama Buddha himself, if the PS-li 
books rightly interpret the tenor of his directions 
and teaching. After his death the Law which he 
had given to his disciples was to be their guide. 
Each man might gain a knowledge of the truth by 
his own insight and exertions, as the Buddha him- 
self had done; and there was no other road to 
emancipation and rest. If, however, the Maha- 
yanist teachers are right in maintaining the 
fundamentally mystical and esoteric character of 
his later instructions, he himself made provision 
for efiectual external aid to be at the disposal of 
all who sought deliverance from suffering and 
wrong ; but that deliverance was from a superior 
divine source and not mediated through a man. 

The offices, therefore, which the Buddhist priests 
undertake for the laity are chiefly those of reading 
and exposition of the Scriptures. In most of the 
monasteries also, especially in Burma, instruction 
is given by the older monks or those appointed for 
the purpose in the elements of secular learning and 
the simpler doctrines of the faith together with 
narrative of the life or lives of the Buddha. In 
this service the Buddhist priests have been for 
many centuries the national schoolmasters ; and 
in most Buddhist countries, except as undertaken 
and forwarded by European government authority 
or missionary enterprise, no other teaching has 
been available. On all important occasions, more- 
over, in the private life of the people, at marriages 
and births and especially in cases of sickness, the 
priest is summoned to perform ceremonies and pro- 
phylactic rites, to pronounce incantations, and by 
recitation of sacred texts to expel and keep at a 
distance evil influences. In some instances simple 
remedies may be applied. For the most part it is 
only in Vassa that formal exhortations or orations 
are made. The practice varies, however, in the 
different lands in which Buddhism prevails. 
Usually also the sermons or discourses are de- 
livered not in the temples, which the laity are 
not expected to frequent for that purpose, but 
in private houses or in halls erected or lent for 
the occasion. The preacliing work of the early- 
itinerating monks seems to have been done to a 
large extent in the open air; but this practice 
obtains little if at all at the present day. 

The services within the temples themselves can 
hardly be said to call for the exercise of any 
priestly function. They consist for the most part 
of invocation and recitations, in which all the 
resident members of the monastery share, but the 
laity are not present, unless as accidental spec- 
tators. The latter frequent the temples for worship 
VOL, X. — 19 


and to present their offerings indi'i'idually or in 
small grouiis. There are no general asseniblies or 
combined devotional services. At the piincipal 
service of the day the senior monk or another to 
whom the duty is delegated will deliver a sermon 
or exposition on Buddhist doctrine or ethics ; he 
acts, however, less by viltue of his position or 
office as priest than on account of the superior 
knowledge witli which he is credited. Eiom him 
the junior monks may expect to receive instruction 
in the right way of life. In his private capacity 
also the priest will give advice, and receives con- 
fessions. 

^ The most elaborate ceremonial and suggestive 
ritual is to be* found in Tibet. Here, at a service 
that has derived some at least of its main features 
from Chiistian example and the commemorative 
observance of the Last Supper, the Buddhist Ltoa 
officiates as priest. Formal Buddhism, however, 
owns no doctrine of sacrifice or projiitiatoiy offer- 
ing. The Lamaism of Tibet is Buddhist in little 
niore than name, and the LSma priest of high rank 
is endowed with more of priestly function and con- 
sideration than the Buddlnst monk of other lands. 
The services in the temple include formal and 
elaborate liturgies, m addition to the ordinary 
recitations and instruction. At the frequent 
festivals the ritual observed is often intricate as 
well as highly ornate. Extra services also are 
held at the request of laymen, for which payment 
is made in the form of gifts to the monastery, the 
merit of which accrues to the donor. To a con- 
siderable extent these practices have been derived 
from the West through the agency of early 
Nestorian missionaries. The monks also visit the 
houses of the laity to perform ceremonies and to 
read portions of the Buddhist sacred books. 

Among the various peoples professing the faith 
there is no great difference in the offices thus 
undertaken by the Buddhist priests. Recitation 
of the Scriptures and more or less formal and 
regular discourses in the temples on the topics of 
the Buddhist religion form the larger part of their 
recognized duties. Moreover, in all the northern 
countries at least Buddhist usage and ceremonial 
have been to a considerable extent modified, 
as in Tibet, by indigenous beliefs and practices. 
With this one exception the process has ad- 
vanced farthest perhaps in China, wdiere Bud- 
dhist and Taoist priests interchange facilities and 
mutually officiate in the temples of either faith. 
Chinese monks conduct the services and perform 
their duties in a very perfunctory manner. The 
Japanese priests, on the contrary, are alert and 
intelligent, often well-iead and interested in the 
history and doctrines of their sect, and punctili- 
ously observant of the duties that are incumbent 
upon them. In some sects they add to their other 
services that of an active missionary propaganda 
in defence of the faith. Between the Shinfcfiist 
and Buddhist priests no interchange^ of ministry 
or office takes place at the present time, and the 
demarcation in manners and appearance, as in 
duty and ceremonial, is complete. The relations 
formerly must have been much more intimate and 
friendly, and Buddhism has taken over from the 
national faith functions which would seem to be 
entirely incompatible with its principles and creed. 
At funerals e^ecially Buddhist priests are sum- 
moned to officiate ; on the other hand, at 
marriages and births, on the more joyous, occa- 
sions of the family life, the services of the Shinto 
clergy are in request. In the presentation of the 
ancestral offerings also the Buddhist priesthood 
takes an active and recognized part. The equip- 
ment and diess of the monks is similar to that 
found in China, and the same practice of branding 
at initiation into the order prevails. Whereas, 
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however, in China the branding is upon the shaven 
head, in Japan the mark is made upon the arm of 
the monk. 

It is in Korea that the priesthood holds a 
position of least prominence, having maintained 
little authority or dignity. It was otherwise in 
the earlier centuries oi the history of the country, 
when Buddhist priests took a leading part in the 
political as well as in the religious control of the 
people. Mox’e recently their influence diminished, 
and for a long time they have had little interest 
or concern in the national life. Their numbers do 
not increase, they live apart from the people, and 
are little honoured or consulted. 

The service of the priest or monk therefore in 
Buddhism has been closely determined by the 
origin and early history of the faith, and, except 
where other conditions have been imposed by its 
environment, has not travelled beyond those limits. 
The absence of a doctrine of sacrifice, or of any 
recognized belief in a future life beyond this world, 
has necessarily placed a hindrance in the way of 
the development of a priestly office, and has re- 
tarded or altogether checked the growth of any 
felt need for the ministry of the priest. Notwith- 
standing, the Buddhist priest, although to a less 
extent than in Christianity or Hinduism or some 
other faiths, has a real place among his people, 
and his office carries with it prerogatives and an 
influence that are of much importance. It is true 
that the honour paid to his omce has not always, 
any moi e than in other countries, been transferred 
to his person ; and the order is sometimes recruited, 
as in China, from the lower classes of the popula- 
tion. Theie can be little doubt, however, that 
the ascendancy of the priest or monk has been a 
real and perhaps decisive factor in the history and 
development of the Buddhist religion. 

Htbrature! — R. S. Copleston, Buddhism in MaqadJia and 
Geylon^^ London, 1908; J. Edkins, Chinese Buddhism^, do. 
1893; H. Hackmann, Buddhism as a Religion^ Enir. fcr., do. 
1910; R. F. Johnston, Buddhist China^ do. 1913; H, Kern, 
Manual of Indian Buddhism^ Strassburg, 1896 ; M Monier- 
Williams, Buddhism, London, 1889 , K. J Saunders, The Story 
of Buddhism, Oxford, 1916, Shway Yoe (J. O. Scott), The 
Burman IIis Life and Notions^, London, 1910 ; L. A. Waddell, 
The Buddhism of Tibet or Ldmaimi, do. 1895 ; see also arL 
Monasticissi (Buddhist). A. S. GeDEN. 

PRIEST, PRIESTHOOD (Chinese). -- The 
statement, which is so commonly made, that there 
are three religions in China is apt to convey a very 
misleading idea of the religious state of that 
country. Setting aside the members of the various 
Christian churches, and the adherents of Judaism 
and Islam, and perhaps the Buddhist monks and 
nuns, it would be hard to desciuhe the average 
Chinaman as being an exclusive adherent of any 
of the three systems which are usually called the 
three religions of China — Confucianism, Buddhism, 
and Taoism. It would scarcely he too much to 
say that the basis of his religion is practically the 
same as that of Ms ancestors in the days before 
any of the three teachers from whom these systems 
professedly derive their origins had been born. 
As a cleaxly defined physical type of man has been 
in occupation of Eastern Asia since pre-historio 
times, so certain elements in the religious stratifi- 
cation of that area appear to have remained 
unchanged for an immense period. These elements 
are shamanism and ancestor-worship (see art. 
Communion with the Dead [Chinese]). When 
we first meet with the Chinese, we find them 
practising shamanistic rites and paying honour to 
their ancestors, though in addition there appears 
to nave existed belief in a supreme being. Under 
the Chou dynasty (1122-249 B.C,), when we are 
beginning to touch firmer ground, there appeared 
two remarkable ethical teachers, Confucius (fi51-'478 
B.C.) and Lao-tse, his elder contemporary, and a 


somewhat more shadowy personality, whose teach- 
ing exercised a great influence on the subsequent 
development of Chinese religion. It became 
separated into two currents : Confucianism, which 
is more correctly described as a moral than as a 
religious system, becomes the basis of the state 
cultus (for the sacerdotal functions performed by 
the emperor before the fall of the Manchu dynasty 
in 1912 see art. CoNFiTCiAN RELIGION),* and 
Taoism, the more popular current, becomes to a 
large extent identified with the shamanistic sub- 
stratum of Chinese religion, which de Groot terms 
‘ universal animism,’ ^ or the worship of the shm, 
departmental spirits animating the various parts 
of the universe. In the 1st cent, of the Christian 
era Chinese religion became profoundly modified 
by the advent of Buddhism, which now became 
influential in its northern form, the Mahayana, or 
‘Great Vehicle,’ during the reign of the emperor 
Ming-ti (A D, 58-76), though the first missionaries 
of the Indian faith may have reached China as 
early as 217 B.c. From Buddhism the national 
religion of Taoism borrowed the conception of 
monasticism, which now became acclimatized on 
Chinese soil by the votaries of the two faiths. 

I. Primitive shamanistic priesthood.— From the 
earliest times there appear to have existed in 
China persons of both sexes credited with the 
possession of mana, or spiritual power (see art. 
Mana), of a kind found all over the world, which 
enabled them to wield extraordinary powers in the 
spirit-world. These shamans are for the most 
part to be identified with the exorcists, men- 
tioned in very early literary records. From the 
Shu hing, or ‘Canon of History,’ it appears that 
they were entirely possessed by spirits of yang 
material, which represents the principle of light 
and warmth, according to the primitive dualist 
philosophy of the Chinese (see art. Cosmogony 
AND (josMOLOGY [Chinese]). Their functions 
appear to have been threefold: (a) invocation of 
the spirits of the dead for the purpose of inducing 
them to partake of offerings ; (6) prophecy by 
means of knowledge obtained from the possessing 
spirits ; (c) exorcism of all evil ; this they accom- 
plished in virtue of the yang power which resided 
m them and enabled them to neutralize the yin 
element, or element of darkness. In this capacity 
they would accompany potentates when entering 
a house of death. Ch. xii. leaf 46, of the Li Jc% 
or ‘ Treatises on Ceremonial Usages,’ says ; 

‘ When a ruler goes to the funeral rites of a minister, he has 
with him a wu and an invoker, holding respectively a piece of 
peachwood and reeds.* (The peach-tree was heheved to he a 
source of terror to ghosts, and the bundle of reeds has a 
magical significance, being employed for the purpose of sweep- 
ing away evil.) 

The Cheu U, or ‘Book of Institutions of the Cheu 
Dynasty,’ ch. xxv. leaves 30 and 39, says ; 

* When the sovereign pays a visit of condolence, the invoker 
for the funeral rites marches in front of him, in company of the 
wu*; and ‘the male uu on the same occasion walks ahead of 
him with the invoker.’ 

In the time of the Shang dynasty (1766-1122 B.C.) 
these wu appear to have been a kind of order of 
singing and dancing dervishes. They danced at 
sacrifices to secure rain. 

*At the altars raised to pray and sacrifice for rain,’ says de 
Groot, ‘ the priestesses, representing the Yin or female part of 
the Universal Order, to which clouds and water belong, per- 
formed dances; and when disasters prevailed, they conjured 
the gods by means of chants expressive of grief and distress.’ 3 
The early texts appear to suggest that the wu 
were the Chinese representatives of a primitive 
animistic priesthood found all over Asia, such as 
the dervish of Muhammadan countries, the Indian 
fagir^ and the shaman of the Siberian aborigines. 
When ‘possessed,’ they sufler convulsions and dis- 
tortions. The possessing spirit is believed to 
endow them with the power of second sight and of 
1 The Religious System of China, vi. 1188. 2 yj. nyo 
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exorcizing spectres. Some ancient texts refer to 
the male tmc as hili. They also mention a class of 
persons called cJmh, i,e. invokers or conjuiers. In 
texts of the Han dynasty (c. 200 B.O.-A.D. 200) the 
expression wii-chuh occurs, thus indicating that 
the functions of the two classes had become assimi- 
lated. The wu were frequently employed by the 
emperors of this dynasty.^ Since disease was popu- 
larly ascribed to demoniacal possession, the ami, 
being exorcists, Avere much sought after as 
physicians. In this capacity they were employed 
in 'the 4th cent. A.D, to chase away foxes and 
lizards, which Avere believed to bring disease. 
What gave the their greatest influence, how- 
ever, appeals to have been the fact that in their 
mediumistic capacity they claimed to leveal to 
their clients the wishes of their departed ancestors. 
The southern provinces have always been the great 
stronghold of «Jit-ism. Its influence Avith Avomen 
was enormous, and probably m early times there 
were more female than male wt(>. Any Avoman, 
married or unmarried, Avlio felt herself capable of 
becoming a medium could do so. A state of 
ecstasy was induced by dancing, and perpetuated 
by monotonous music and the beating of drums. 
At certain periods w>^^-ism constituted a grave 
political danger, and, under tbe influence of its 
representatives, mandarins were induced to plot 
against the emperor. Its social influence Avas, 
moreover, so great that it led to the comi)lete 
transgression of the canons of Confueian morality, 
by Avhich women Avere forbidden to appear in 
public in the presence of men. Kepressiv© edicts 
against wu-ism Avere therefore not infrequent. 
The wu were often employed as exorcists by the 
Tatar dynasty of Liao, but under the Ming dynasty 
which succeeded it (1368-1643) vigorous measuies 
Avere adopted against them. Texts of the Ming 
period make it clear that the wu had temples and 
images of their oAvn gods, to Avhom they offered 
sacrifice. They were no doubt the same as the 
thousands of village- temples existing in China at 
the present day. In all ages the um appear to 
have been paid for tbeir services in employing 
spells, and also for the crime of * life-plucking,^ i.6, 
dismembering a living body for the purpose of 
sorcery. At the present time their functions fall 
into tiiree classes : (1) clairvoyance and soothsay- 
ing ; (2) exorcism ; (3) saciificial Avork, with invo- 
cation and conjuration. Formerly there existed a 
division of labour, one class exercising each of 
these three functions separately, and this condi- 
tion still exists in the province of Fukien and on 
Amoy Island. All over China, however, there is 
found a class of so-called sai-hong, which is almost 
exclusively occupied with sacrificial Avork and 
magical exorcism. In popular estimation this class 
is the most important branch of the to?^-ist priest- 
hood. The sai-lcong, who are permitted to marry, 
wear no distinctive costume. Their houses are 
indicated to clients by sign-boards, on which are 
written the characters, ^ There is a Taoist altar 
here,’ showing that they regard themselves as 
Taoist priests. 

In practice the wu^st priesthood is more or less 
hereditary j it is usual for every sai-hong to design 
one of his sons for his OAvn profession, as he does 
not like to initiate strangers into its arcana. 

Before initiation the prospective sai-hor^ underg^oes a fast or 
vigil. When the hour for the ceremony arrives, attired in clean 
underwear beneath a sacridcial robe, and with bare feet, he is 
earned on some one’s back to the temple in which it is to take 
place. The reason for his being earned is that the earth is a 
great repository of yin substance, and contact with it might 
therefore be dangerous, as it might neutralize the yang sub- 
stance within him. The ceremony of initiation is performed by 
a wu of advanced age, who is known as a hm tsa, * chief of 
religion.’ The chief portion of the ceremony of initiation con- 
sists in the candidate undergoing the ordeal of climbing a to 
fuii or ladder which has swords wth the blades placed upwards 


for its rungs. While he undergoes this ordeal, a bundle of 
babv-clothcs and some papei charms are fastened on his back ; 
the latter he throws down when he reaches the top of the 
ladder, and the former are restored to their owner at tiie con- 
clusion of the ceremony. After the ordeal of laddei-climbing 
is over, the neophyte kneels before the chief to reocue the 
joyful new'S that he is now a fully qualified sai^kong. His influ- 
ence will be proportionate to the number of rungs which he 
has mounted. 

No sai-kong may adopt more than one puxAil to 
succeed him in his piofession. Each has a Btate 
diploma granting him permission to exercise its 
functions. This must be registered by the prefect 
and a fee must be paid. In Amoy the sai-kong 
belong to a club to which each member is bound 
to contribute, and has the piivilcge of drawing 
upon it in time of illness. A sai-kong Avill call 
himself a tao shiy or Taoist doctor, and moat of his 
ritual is Taoistic in character. The work of the 
sai-kong is the propitiation of the gods, who con- 
stitute the yaiig part of the universe. The line of 
demarcation between low-ism and Taoism is ill- 
defined. It was from the tuu that the tao ski 
derived the art of exorcism 
‘The difference between the tao shi and the wu class,’ says de 
Groot, ‘was finally effaced entirely when the older part of the 
function of tbe tao shi, viz. assimilation with the Tao by mental 
and bodily discipline in seclusion, was discarded, being incap- 
able of being maintained by them against the competition of 
Buddhist monasticism, and against the oppression of ascetic 
and conventual life by tbe Confueian State,’ A 

[ A respectable sai-kong accepts what Ms employer 
offers him in the shape of money or kind in return 
for his professional seiAdces, but never demands 
payment. In officiating at religious ceremonies 
the sai-kong Avears a square silk garment, resembl- 
ing a chasuble in being without sleeves, and embroi- 
dered on the back. It is of magical significance, 
representing the shape of the earth according to 
primitive Chinese philosophy, and invests the 
wearer Avith the power of the order of the world or 
Tao, and enables him to restore that order. It is 
called to pd, ‘ gOAvn of the Tao.’ 

There exists also a class of youths knoAvn popu- 
larly as ki-tong, ‘divining youths.’ They are 
believed to possess shen. They usually acquire it 
at a religious ceremony in a temple, at which they 
suddenly begin to hop and dance, making strange 

G estures. When a youth behaves in this Avay, the 
ystanders realize that he has become ‘ possessed.’ 
The case is investigated by a sai-kong, and the 
possessed youth begims to form a clientele, who 
employ him as a medium. The ki-tong are 
employed as exorcists. When an epidemic pre- 
vails, they are organized into processions, in Avhich, 
stripped to the Avaist, and covered with blood 
floAving from self-inflicted Avounds, they indulge 
in frantic dancing. They have even been seen 
carrying heavy pewter lamps, fastened to hooks 
thrust through their arms. Female wu are fre- 
quently mentioned in Chinese texts subsequent to 
the Han dynasty. De Groot knows of no female 
sai-kong in the Amoy district. Women, however, 
participate in other kinds of wu-ist Avork. 

2. The priesthood in the State religion. — We 
learn from the Oken li that at the time of its com- 
position the wu were not the only priesthood in 
China ; there Avas also a bodj of officials charged 
Avith the performance of rites and ceremonies, 
among which those connected Avith the State 
religion were the most important. 

‘Under the direction of a Minister, entitled Tatsungr poh or 
Superintendent of the Ancestry, . , . those officers had to direct 
the erection and conservation of the temples and altars of the 
State and the raausolea and tombs of the reigning House, 
furthermore, the celebration of sacrifices with' music and 
dances, victims and implements, besides the funeral rites in the 
royal family, di\ mation and auguration, etc. This ministerial 
department was undeniably a priesthood of Universal Animism, 
the gods whose worship they had to maintain and regulate being 
the shen w'hich auunate Heaven and Earth and their constitu- 
ent parts and phenomena, as also the spirits of the dead ‘ - 

1 vi. 1264 2 Be Groot, vi. 1138 
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This priesthood was in its inception an official 
creation, not a spontaneous development of the 
animistic substratum of Chinese religion. 

It was probably the prototype of the U-pzif 
‘ board of rites,’ which in later ages supervised tlie 
ceremonial aspects of the State religion. The boai d 
of rites was the fifth in order of precedence among 
the eighteen boards to which the administration of 
the empire was entrusted prior to the lievolution 
of 1911, when it was suppressed, its functions 
being absorbed into those of the ministry of the 
interior. The Cheu U (xvii.-xxvii.) ^ives a list of 
the officials who served under the ministry of rites, 
with a description of their functions. Thejr include 
the superior of the sacred ceremonies and Ms assist- 
ant, a master of the saciifices, an officer in charge 
of the vases containing the libations and of the 
preparation of the sweet-smelimg wine, an officer 
charged with providing the saeiiiicial cocks, an 
official who sets in their places the cups containing 
the libations at sacrifices, one to set in order the 
mats, a keeper of the ancestral hall of the imperial 
family, a keeper of the seals, a keeper of tiie 
imperial wardrobe, annalists and imperial secre- 
taries, musicians, a grand augurer, invokers, and 
sorcerers. The last were the wic, who were already 
at that period incorporated into the State religion. 
The board of rites cannot, however, be i egarded as 
a priesthood, since it was charged with the super- 
vision of the State sacrifices merely, and was not a 
body charged with the task of mediating between 
God and man. 

3. The Buddhist priesthood. — There is not in 
Buddhism any clearly marked distinction between 
the priest and the monk as in Catholic Christianity. 
In the latter religion the priest is one whose duty 
it is to officiate at the holy mysteries, while the 
monk is one who seeks to sanctify his soul by a 
life of retirement from the world, it being unusual 
during the earlier period of Christian monasticism 
for monks to be priests. In Buddhism, however, 
there is only one type of religious official whom 
we may call iwiests or monks, some of whom live 
in communities and some of whom do not. In the 
earliest form of Buddhism, which was agnostic, 
the idea of mediation was of necessity completely 
absent. In the first two and a half centuries after 
the introduction of Buddhism into China Bud- 
dhist monks were all foreigners, as it was not till 
the 4th cent. A.B. that Chinese subjects were per- 
mitted to adopt the monastic life. At the present 
time Buddhist monasteries in China are usually 
situated outside the cities in the open country, the 
ideal situation being a wooded height. Their 
inmates are for the most part recruited from the 
ranks of children, who axe freq^uently sold to them 
by a necessitous mother after the father’s death. 
Ilackmann mentions a case in which twenty-five 
Mexican dollars (40s.) weie paid for a child. ^ 
Only a few monasteries receive any appreciable 
number of adult novices. When in their seventh 
year, these cliildren begin to be initiated into their 
religious duties. Tlieir heads are completely 
shaved, and a special teacher is appointed to each. 
When the final consecration takes place, the 
novice is branded on the head as a sign of his 
willingness to endure hardship. Sometimes this 
branding is voluntarily repeated in later life. Nine 
vows are usually taken — to abstain from taking 
life, stealing, adultery, slander, reviling, lying, 
and feelings of jealousy, hatred, or folly. Dome- 
times others are added. Devotional exercises, 
which consist of invocations, praises, and the read- 
ing of extracts from the scriptures, usually take 
place three times a day. They are frequently 
accompanied by a sacrifice, in which the oblation 
usually consists of rice or tea. Meditation, both 
1 Buddhism as a BeUgiont p. 218. 


ambulatory and sedentary, is still continued in 
some monasteries, but it has widely fallen into 
desuetude. A moderate-sized community consists 
of about thirty to foxty members. There is a 
well -organized domestic economy. All owe obedi- 
ence to the abbot {fang-chang)'. The community 
is divided into an eastern and a western half. 
The eastern deals mostly with secular matters. 
It includes a book-keeper, guest-master, commis- 
sioner of stores, superintendent of field labour, 
superintendent of water-supply, overseer of the 
kitchen, manager of the clothing department, 
another for giving out tea, superintendent of 
repairs, and others. The western division deals 
with the religious side of life, and includes sacris- 
tans, chanters, lectors, and monks, who expound 
the sacred science to laymen. Chinese monks 
wear trousers, stockings, and shoes, besides an 
undergarment extending from the waist to the 
knees, and a garment covering the whole body. A 
wide garment is worn over this for full equipment. 
Poverty has ceased to be enforced, and monks 
freely accept gifts. The aveiage monk has no 
real knowledge of the Buddha’s teaching. Penal- 
ties are imposed on those monks who commit 
ritual ofiences, but moral offences often go 
unpunished. Punishment is generally adminis- 
tered by flogging on the naked back by lay-brothers. 
The monks are for the most part at a low 
stage of intellectual culture, though a thou- 
sand years ago, when Europe was in the Bark 
Ages, the monasteries of China were filled with 
philosophers and scholars. A person of good 
family rarely becomes a monk. When he does so, 
however, he speedily attains to abbatical rank. 
Immorality is wide-spread, and this led to the 
suppression of all the monasteries in Fucliow in 
the years 1830-40. It is, however, unwise to 
generalize on this point, as the reputations of 
individual monasteries vary very greatly j that of 
the celebrated monasteries of Cliiu-hua and Puto 
stands high. The use of opium is also prevalent 
among the monks. Individual monks of ascetic 
life are found, and even in recent times a monk 
has sometimes been voluntarily burnt alive on 
a funeral pyre. Monks are usually cremated at 
death. Besides the cosnobitical communities, 
Buddhist hermits are found in China. They dwell 
in poor huts or in holes in the mountains, and are 
maintained by alms or by a neighbouring monas- 
tery. The hermits do not shave their heads, but 
wear their hair long. Some who are more ascetic 
than their fellows live in small mountain caves, 
into which the sunlight never penetrates. When 
such a one dies, his body is embalmed in a special 
manner, and, after being painted and gilded, is set 
up in a temple as an object of veneration. There 
is no supreme authority over all the monks in 
China, each monastery being self-contained. The 
government has, however, bestowed an official 
status on some of the abbots, who act as inter- 
mediaries between it and the monasteries. These 
abbots are responsible to the government for the 
conduct of the monks. Any ordained monk may 
move at will from one monastery to another, on 
showing a pass issued by his abbot, or he may 
adopt an itinerant mode of life. Buddhist monks 
are usually; known as bonzes ^ a Japanese term 
introduced into China by Boman Catholic mission- 
aries. 

4. The Taoist priesthood. — The indigenous 
religion of Taoism, which, though it professes to 
be founded on the ethical teaching of Lao-tse, 
nevertheless in some of its manifestations appears 
to merge imperceptibly into the popular animism of 
the country, began under the influence of Bud- 
dhism to evolve an organized priesthood and ritual 
soon after the opening of the Christian era. At 
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present there are two oiders of Taoist priests, one 
celibate ami one married, the lattei, however, 
being composed of priests married before ordina- 
tion. They leside in their own dwellings and 
wear the ordinary dress of the country. The 
Taoist piiests do not shave the head like the Bud- 
dhist ones, hut bind the hair on the top of the 
head. Many lead an itinerant life, and derive a 
livelihood from the sale of charms. They are for 
the most part as ignorant of the teaching of Lao- 
tse as are the Buddhists of the teaching of Sakya- 
niuni. They study instead the pseudo-sciences of 
astrology and alchemy. Candidates for the Taoist 
priesthood study for five years. Before initiation 
they fast for three days, and bathe in water scented 
with orange-leaves ; then, going into the presence 
of an image of Lao-tse, they seek his blessing. A 
licence has then to he obtained from a mandarin 
The abbots of Taoist monasteries are called sze-sze. 
At the head of the Taoist Church is a patriarch 
who lives in the temple known as Shang-ch’mg- 
kung, on the Dragon and Tiger mountains in Kiang- 
si. He is descended from Chang-ling, a noted 
healer, who fiouiished in the province of Sze-ch'wen 
under the Han dynasty. His cures obtained for 
him a great reputation, and he healed a number of 
sick pel sons by inducing them to write down a 
confession of their sins on paper and swear not to 
sin again. When this had been done, he threw the 
confessions into the water. Chang-ling’s cures 
attracted a great number of followers to him, and 
he instituted a semi-clerical caste, which appears 
to have been the genesis of the Taoist priesthood. 
His work was continued by his son Heng and his 
grandson Lu. It is said that the patriarch is 
chosen in the following manner. When one dies, 
all the male members of the clan assemble, and the 
names of each are engraved on pieces of lead, which 
are deposited in an earthenware vessel full of 
water. Priests then invoke the deities of the 
Taoist triad, to cause the piece on which the 
name of him whom the gods have chosen is 
inscribed to float to the top.^ The services of tlie 
Taoist and Buddhist clergy are for the most part 
made use of quite indiseriuiinately by the popula- 
tion. The late empress-dowager once employed 
Buddhist priests to pray for rain at one altar and 
Taoists at another. At the funeral of Li Hung 
Chang priests of both religions officiated. Owing, 
however, to the elaborate eschatology evolved by 
Buddhist theologians, the priests of this religion 
rather than the Taoists are generally employed 
for the purpose of oftering sacrifices to alleviate 
the sufferings of the departed. 

5. The clergy and the State. — The monastic 
ideal was naturally alien to the Chinese tempera- 
ment, with its deep inbred respect for the ties of 
family life, and this antipathy showed itself in 
the hostility of official Confucianism towards Bud- 
dhism on its arrival in the country. In A.D. 714 
a fierce persecution broke out, during which 12,000 
religious of both sexes were compelled to return 
to the secular state, while in a still more bitter 

J iersecution in the following century 4600 religious 
louses were closed and 200,000 monks and nuns 
were secularized. Buddhism, however, survived 
these persecutions and was very powerful in the 
10th and 12 th centuries. The Taoist church also 
felt the hand of the State, celibacy being en- I 
forced upon its clergy by the first emperor of the 
Sung dynasty. The legislation affecting the con- 
vents and clergy is embodied in the Ta Ts%ng luh 
lij ‘ Fundamental and Supplementary Laws 01 the 
great Tslng Dynasty.’^ Many of the laws con- 
tained in this work are also found in the Ming 

1 G-ray, China^ i. 103. 

2 The Manchu dynasty, whidh gained possession of the throne 
in Wii. 


code. It provides that, if any Buddhist or Taoist 
priest is ordained without a State diploma, he shall 
receive eighty stripes with a long stick. No abbot 
may administer the rite of ordination without 
governmental permission. Since this has been 
frequently refused, there has giown up a large 
body of unconsecrated clergy, who ivear clerical 
dress. A Buddhist or Taoist priest is permitted to 
adopt one pupil on attaining the age 01 foity. 

Hung-Wu, the founder of' the Ming dynasty , who 
ascended the throne in 1368, ordained that all the 
clergy demanding State recognition should pass a 
competitive examination in the Confucian classics, 
thus creating an intellectual link between them 
and the national culture. Various edicts were 
issued by the Manchu emperors, restricting the 
growth of the clergy, though their services were 
often made use of during the rule of that dynasty. 
In the southern provinces Buddhist priests have 
frequently been employed by mandarins in rain- 
making ceremonies and in exorcizing swarms of 
locusts. Of late years, however, monasticism has 
declined rapidly, and the cleiical profession is 
universally despised. A census taken by the 
Peking police in 1908 revealed the fact that there 
were in the capital only 1553 Buddhist and 133 
Taoist priests. It seems most probable that one of 
the chief causes which have operated in checking the 
growth of a powerful sacerdotal caste in China has 
been the system of making admission to public 
offices dependent on the results of competitive 
examinations. 

Literature. — J. J, M. de Groot, (The Religious System of 
China, 6 vols., Leyden, 1892-1910, Sectarianism and Religious 
\ Persecution in Chma, 2 vole, Amsterdam, 1903-04, ‘On the 
Origin of the Taoist Church,' Trans, of the Third Inter- 
national Cmgress for the Hist of RelKfions, Oxford, 1908, 
1 138 £P.; Le Tcheou-Li, tr, B. Biot, Pans, 1851, H. Hack- 
mann, Buddhism as a Religion, Eng. tr,, London, 1910; 
J. H. Gray, China, 2 vols., do. 1878; R, F. Johnston, Bud- 
dhist China, do. 1913. 
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PRIEST, PRIESTHOOD (Egyptian). ^—I. 
IRTROBHCTION. — ^All the numerous communi- 
ties that occupied the Nile valley just before the 
dawn of history possessed their respective local 
divinity or divinities,^ Civilization had already so 
far advanced that the members of each political 
group would have been severally engaged in agri- 
cultural, industrial, or administrative occupations. 
Consequently the task of performing the services 
which every community as a whole owed to its 
gods would have devolved upon, or been deliber- 
ately deputed to, a special body of men. An 
Egyptian priesthood, therefore, may he described 
as a body of men separated from the rest of the 
community for the service of a god. At the head 
of the local priesthood or priesthoods was the local 
chief, members of whose family held all or some of 
the more important priestly offices. 

This 13 presumed from what we know to have been the pre- 
vailing' practice of the historic period, in accordance with 
which the nomarch, or chief official m a district, seems ipso 
facto to have been ‘superintendent of the prophets’ {ivfiy-v*, 
Ipnw-ntr) of the local divinities.^ 

II. The POSITION OF THE KING.--1. The king 
as high-priest. — In historic times, under the 
strongly centralized form of government insti- 
tuted by Menes or his immediate successors, all 
the religious functions of the local chiefs, along 
with their political functions, were united in one 
person, the king. Thus the king became in theory 
the high-priest of all the locM divinities. The 

1 The writer of this article is indebted to Dr. A, H. Gardiner 
for many valuable siig:ffestiona and references. 

2 J H. Bre-iated, J Hist of Egypt, London, 1906, p 30f. 

s E g., K. Sethe, (Trkunden des aqyp- AUertums, i. (Leipzig-, 
1903) 24 0', (=J H. Breasted, Anc^snt Records of Egypt, 
Chicago, 1905-07, i. 213 ff.); P* E. Newbeiry, Bern Hasan, 
].ondon, 1893, i 12 ; F LI Griffith, The Inscriptions of SiiXt 
and D^r Rifeh, do. 1889, pi. 3fiE ; Breasted, Ano. Records, 
u 787 
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current beliefs about the divine nature of the king 
facilitated his assumption of all the high-pnest- 
hoods. He was not merely looked upon as the 
earthly representative of the god Horus, who, 
originally the local god of Buto, was eaily identi- 
fied with the sun-god Re* of Heliopolis,^ but he was 
actually regarded as a form or manifestation of 
that god. 2 The king was therefore a god, and 
indeed was commonly spoken of as the ‘ good god.’ ® 
Moreover, by the time of the Vth dynasty the king 
was believed to be the physical son of the sun-god, 
the State god of Egypt. ^ The king was thus the 
natural mediator between the gods and mankind 
— he was in fact the high-priest far excellmc&. In 
this capacity he built the temples ; and in the 
reliefs which adorn their walls he alone is depicted 
as worshipping the gods and making offerings to 
them.® But it was impossible for the Egyptian 
king, who was the responsible head of a highly 
complex system of government, to exercise" liis 
high-pnestly functions except on rare occasions ; 
he accordingly w’'as obliged to depute them to 
the heads, or higher members, of the various 
local priesthoods,® who were conceived of as the 
Pharaoh’s representatives, or else to special emis- 
saries,’^ 

(a) The foreg'oing statement explains why a priest of l^arshef 

of Herakleopolis Magna is called ‘king of Upper Eg^^pt ’ 8 

One of the forinulse used m the daily service in the temple dis- 
tinctly states that the officiating priest represents the king : 
‘ I am a prophet {Ipm-ntxX the king has sent me to behold the 
god.*9 

(b) The king always appears to have retained the right to 
appoint the high-priest of the temple, who was his deputy m a 
special degree (see § XII. i). 

2 . The king as son of the divinity.— The king, 
as we have seen, was Horus, and also the son of 
Re, the State god. Many of the local gods, in 
order to enhance their prestige, were identified 
with Re*.^® Hence the king would not only be the 
high-priest of these local gods but also be regarded 
as their son. This idea of the sonsMp of the king 
would soon affect the relationship of the king with 
all divinities, male or female. The living king, 
according to the characteristic theological concep- 
tion of him, was Horus. But Horus was son of 
Osiris {= the dead king). Under the influence of 
the Osiris myth the relationship of the king with 
any god or goddess was conceived of as that of 
Horus with Osiris ; accordingly every divinity was 
an Osiris for cult purposes, The high-priests, or 
leading members of the local priesthoods, were, as 
we have seen, the king’s deputies, and as such 
impersonated the king in the temple services. 
Occasionally, therefore, as will be seen in the two 
following sections, the priest appeared in the rdle 
of the son of the god whom he served, or he dis- 
played some of the characteristics of sonship. 

Ill, Thb priest as son of his ood,—u The 
* son whom he loves.’ — priest with the title 

1 Sefche, Zur altagyp. Sage vom Sonnenai^ge das in der 
Fremde war, Leipzig?, 1912, p. 8 f. 

s A Ermaii, A Handbook of Egyptian Religion, Eng. tr., 
London, 1907, pp. 36, 37 ; Setbe, Zur Sage -uom Sonnenauge, 
p. 61 

3Ennan,p 861 

6 16. p. 621 

6 16, p. 63 ; N. de G. Davies and A. H, Gardmer, The Tomb qf 
AmenemhSt, London, 1914, p. 871 

7 E,g,, H Schafer, Die Mystenen des Osiris in Abydos unter 
Kbniq Seso^tris 111 .Leipzig, 1904, p 10 ff ; see also § HI. r, 

SH Biugsch, Dictionnaire geoqraphique de Vancienne 
Egypte, Leipzig, 1877-80, p. 1377 ; Sethe, ZK xlix. [1911] 33. 
The title of a priest of Min in the Dendereh list (Brugsch, p 
1374) which looks as though it were bity, ‘king of Lower 
Egi pt,* is probably, in view of W. M. F Petrie, Eoptos, London, 
1896, pi. viii. line 2, the word generally determined with the 

seal-sign 0 and translated ‘treasurer ’ or ‘ chancellor.* 

9 A. Moret, Le Bitml du mite diqin joumalier en Egypte, 
Paris, 1902, p. 421, and of. p. 65, Of, also Davies-Gardlner, 
p. 87 1 

19 Erman, p. 67. Tb. p. 62. 

12 J6, p. 46 ; see also art. Pciotioation (Egyptian), § V, 4, 


^son whom he loves ’figured in the ‘Opening of 
the Mouth,’ a ceremony performed on behalf of 
statues in what the Egyptians called the ‘ House 
of Gold,’ i.e, the sculptor’s studio.^ The ‘son 
whom he loves’ represents Horus, ^ while the 
statue from the ritual standpoint is Osiris. At a 
very early date the use of this ceremony may 
possibly have been restricted to the statue of a 
dead king ( = Osiris). In such a case the ‘ son whom 
he loves’ would naturally have been the living 
king ( = Horus). When the use of the ceremony 
was extended to all statues, the office of ‘ son whom 
he loves ’ necessarily devolved upon a deputy. 

Thus Selietepibr§*, a high official under Sesostiis in., informs 
us that he ‘ acted as son whom he loves in the procedure of the 
House of Gold* at Abydos— ^ e., he took the part of the king at 
the consecration of a new statue of Osiris.s So also Ikherno- 
fret, who was commissioned by the same king to superintend 
the making of a statue of Osiris and other accessaries of the 
Osinan cult 4 

The fact that the 5em, a title of the high-priest 
of Memphite Ptah, plays a prominent part in the 
‘ Opening of the Mouth ’ ^suggests that the ceremony 
originated in the sculptors’ workshops, which, from 
an early date, were closely connected with Memphis 
and the great temple of Ptah.® The sem figures 
not only in the ‘ Opening of the Mouth ’ but in all 
the funerary ceremonies (see § XIV. [ 0 ]), which, as 
is now generally recognized, were originally per- 
formed on behalf of the kings of the Memphite 
dynasties.'^ 

‘ Son whom he loves * was also a title of one of the priests of 
Harshef, the god of Herakleopolis Magna.8 It was not a dis- 
tinctively high-priestly title, for it was held by a we^eb of 
narshef.9 Herakleopolis, it should he remembeied, was the 
seat of the IXth and Xth dynasties, the successois of the feeble 
kings of the Vllth and Vlllth dynasties, who were Memphites.lO 
That probably accounts for the presence of a ‘son whom he 
loves’ and a ‘king of Upper Egvpt’ (see § II. [a]) among the 
priests of the Herakleopolitan god Harshef. 

For the mortuary priest as Horus, son of Osiris, 
see below, § VI. 2. 

2. The ihy priest of — Hatbor, the god- 

dess of music and dancing, is often depicted with a 
small boy rattling a sistrum in front of her. This 
boy is her son, Harsamtowi the child, also called 
Thy or ‘ gi eat Thy. ’ The king, in the capacity of 
Uathor’s son, similarly rattles a sistrum in front of 
her and is called ‘goodly Thy of the golden one of 
the gods,’ i.e, of Uathor,^^ Like the king whom 
they represented, Uathor’s priests also impersonated 
her son Uarsamtowi, for thy occurs in the list of 
titles of the priests of Hathor of Dendereh.^® A 
variant form, thwy, is applied to priests of Uathor, 
represented as dancing and clattering castanets, in 
the tomb-chapel of a Cusite uoniareli and in that 
of a Theban official.^® The inscription attached to 
a similar scene in another tomb-chapel at Meir 
cleaily shows that the i/tioy-priests there depicted 
belonged to the temple of Hathor of Cusse.^® 

IV. The priest exercising tee functions 
OF THE GOD . — In human families the functions of 
the parent often descend to the son. Does that 

1 Davies-Qardiner, p. 67 f. 2 /6. pp. 66, 69. 

8 Breasted, Anc. Records, i. 746. 

4 Schafer, p 16 f, ; Breasted, Ane. Records, i, 667. 

E. A. W. Budge, The Book of Opening the Mouth, Loudon, 
1909, 1. 165 ££. ; Davies-Gai diner, p. 59 f. 

6M. Stolk, Ptah: ein Beitiag zur Religionsgeseh. des alien 
Aegyptens, Berlin, 1911, pp. 12, 21. 

7 Davies-Gardiner, pp 55, 87 

a Brugsch, pp. 1861, 1877 Schafer, p. 16. 

9 F. LI. Griffith, Catalogue of the Demotic Papyri in the John 
Rylands Library, Manchester, 1909, iii. 88, 108. 

10 Breasted. History, p. 147. 

n E. Naville, The Temple of Deir el Bahari, London, 1898- 
1908, pt. iv. pi. CIV ; 0. B. Lepsius, Denhnaler aus Aegypten 
und AethiopUn, Berlin, 1849-59, iv. pis. 33, 40, 62, 69a:~c, 76, 
79iJ. 

12 Lepsius, iv. 116 ; cf . A. H. Blackman, The Temple of Btgeh, 
Cairo, 1915, p. 26. 

13 Brugsch, p. 1376. 

14 A. M. Blackman, The Rock Tombs q/ Meir, London, 
1914-15, i. 22ffi, pi. ii. 

■*•6 Davies-Qardiner, p 94ff., pi xix.f. 

16 Blackman, Rock Tombs of Meir, \i. p. 24 f., pi. xv. 
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account for the titles of the high-piiest (a) of 
Ptah of Memphis, {&) of Re'-Atum of Heliopolis? 

1. The high-priest of Ptah. — Ptah was the 
craftsman of the gods^ and the patron of crafts- 
men.^ His high-piiest was entitled ‘he who is 
great at directing the craftsmen,’ wr 7irp 

one of his duties was to supervise the work of the 
royal craftsmen, who were closely associated with 
the Ptah temple.® 

2 . The high-priest of Re. — The chief title of the 
high-prie&t of Re* was ‘ he who is great at seeing,’ 
WT m\\. He was also described as being ‘over the 
mysteries of heaven/ or as ‘he who sees the 
mysteries of heaven/^ A. H. Gardiner has sug- 

ested to the writer that the sun-god’s high-pnest 
ore these titles not because he was permitted to 
gaze upon the god, but because the god’s function 
of unrestricted vision was transmitted to him as 
deputy of the king, to whom, as ‘son of Re*,’ this 
and other functions and qualities of Re' were fre- 
quently assigned.® 

^ V. hoNOliiFia PRIBSTBOODS. — A Somewhat | 
similar conception to that discussed in § XV. 
lies, perhaps, at the back of the honorific priest- 
hoods of the Old Kingdom,® the holders of these 
priesthoods leflecting in their functions the char- 
acter of the divinity whom they served. Thus the 
‘prophet of the great morning-god,’ hm-ntr 
aw\-^or^ seems to have been the king’s barber, the 
god in question being the royal heard personified.® 
The ‘prophet of Me'et,’ the goddess of idglifceous- 
ness and truth, w^as a judge the ‘prophet of 
Hike’/ magic personified, a magician ; the ‘ pro- 
hetess of Hathor,’ the goddess of music and 
ancing, a dancer. 

VI. ImPBrnoNATJOB OF mvimTim by 

PRIESTS AND PRIESTESSES. —lE.gYptiei.n priests 
and priestesses not merely exercised the functions 
of divinities} they sometimes actually imperson- 
ated them. 

The classic example of this is of course the Pharaoh himself. 
The primitive kmgs of Buto and Ombos were originally no 
doubt high-priesta of their respective local gods, Horua and 
Seth. The histone Pharaoh actually was Horua and Seth (see 
above, § II ), ^2 and his queen is called ‘ she who sees Horus and 
Seth/ 18 Similarly the king is the embodiment of the Upper 
Eg^'ptian vulture-goddess of El-Kab and of the snake-goddess 
of Buto, and as such is called nbty, * the two mistresses.' 

I. Inn-mutef, ‘ pillar of his mother/ as is clearly 
shown by a number of inscriptions, is a name for 
the young god Horus.^® Most of the representa- 
tions of lun-mutef, however, depict not the god, 
but a priest impersonating him.^® lun-mutef is 
3 E.g , Kaville, Das agg'Q, Todtenbuck, Berlin, 1886, i ch. 
clxxii. line 32 ; Sfcolk, p. 13. 
sstoik, p 13. 

3 Breasted, Anc. Records, i. 211, 2S9; A Erman, Ltfe in 
Ancient Egypt, Eng. tr., London, 1891, p. 290 f., Handbook, 
p. 63 1 

4 A. Mariette, Les Mast abas de Vancien empire, Paris, 1882- 
S9, p. 149 ; Erman, Life, p. 290 ; of. A. H. Gardiner, ZA xlvn, 
[1910] 92, pi 1, line 1, For other titles of the high-pnests of 
Ee' of Heliopolis see G. Daressy, Annales du Sermoe, xvi. [1917] 
193 ff. 

^ E g.. Breasted, Anc Records, i. 747= H 0. Jjange and 
H. Schafer, Gtab- und Denhsteine des mvUlerm Reichs im 
Museum von Kavro, 2 vols,, Berlin, 1902-08, no. 20oSS, ii. 
line Ilf.} Pap Anastasi,iy. 5, line Qfi.— Select PapyHintke 
Hieratic Character from the Collections of the Brit. Mus., 
London, 1844, pi Ixxxvi. ; art. Purwioatioji (Egyptian), § Y. 

X (ij); cf. Breasted, Anc Records, n 141 ff 
0 Erman, Handbook, p. 63. 7 Mariette, p. 366. 

8 See art. Pisrsonipioation (Egyptian), 9 (g), 4. 

SErinan, p 290. 

10 A. H. Gardiner, PSBA xxxvii, [1916] 261, xxxviii. [1916] 
129. 

11 Erman, Life, p. 290; Davies-Gardmer, p 94 ff.} see also 
§ VI. 4. 

12 Sethe, Znr Sage vom Sonnenauge, p. 6. 

Sethe, ap. J. Garstang, Mahdsna and Bit Khalldf, London, 
1903, p. 23. 

14 Sethe, Eur Sage vom Sonnenauge, p. 11. 

18 Sethe, Urkunaen, i\. [1906] 167=Breasted, Anc. Records, 
ii. 188 ; E. L. Lushingbon, PSBA vi, [1878] 627; J. Oapart, ZA 
xli. [1904] S8f. ; A. Mariette, Ahydos, Paris, 1869-80, i. pis. 28a, 
81, as, 34, ii. 54, 65 } Lepsius, ui, 202 f., 206e. 

An exception, perhaps, is Lepsius, iii. 123a. 


always associated with tlie king, and he seems to 
represent Horus in the rfile of tutelary god ^ of the 
Egyptian Pharaohs . 2 In this capacity he offici- 
ated at the coionation,^ and at the jubilee, or sed^ 
festival,^ walked m front of the king in the proces- 
sion to the temple,® and acted as intermediary 
between the king and tlie gods.® 

(а) The divine status of lun-mutef is strongly emphasized in 
his relations with the dead king, in whose presence he is often 
seen pronouncing the hotp di msuH formula and making offer- 
ing. Since lun-mutef was Horus and the dead lung Osins, the 
latter would naturally be expected to appear m the role of the 
formei’s father. The reverse, however, is the case, and the 
dead Pharaoh is spoken of as lun-mutef's son.s 

(б) lun-mutef represents Horus as a youth in KhemraiSjS the 
supporter and protector of his widowed mother Isis, lun- 
mutef, therefore, generally wears the side-lock of hair. Com- 
pare the name ‘pillar of his mother’ with the expression ‘staff 
of old age,’ used of a young man who is associated in office with 
hi.s aged father m order to lighten the burden of his responsi- 

bihty.io 

2 . In the funerary ceremonies as originally per- 
formed in the eaily Memphite age the parts of 
Osiris and his son Ilorus were duly filled by the 
dead and the living king. Since the king could 
not possibly officiate m the funerary tenijiles of all 
his dead predecessors, the part of Horus tlie son 
would he deputed to the chief mortuary priests 
(cf . §§ II. 2 and III. ). When the funerary 'rites came 
into general use and all dead persons were identi- 
fied with Osiris, every mortuary priest, when 
making offering to the dead, impersonated Horns. 
Again, the embalmer {tot) impersonated Anubis — 
the god who embalmed Osiris, and hence the proto- 
type of all emhalniers— and accordingly often 
wore a jackal mask.^^ 

(a) A funerary priest is therefore actually entitled ‘Anubis 
the embalmer,’ *Inpw wt.^^ The same title is also borne b}* 

^ Defaihap, ruler of the Lycopolite nome of Upper Egypb,i8 at 
whose capital Asyut there was a temple of Anubis as well as 
one of Upwawet.i7 Defaihap held this title in his capacity of 
liigh-priest of Anubis, whom, in certain rehgioua performances, 
he must have impersonated. In a funeiary scene in a tomb- 
chapel at Meir a priest, instead of being labelled wt, ‘ embalmer,’ 
19 called ‘ he who presides in the god’s booth,* a regulai epithet 
of Anubis.18 Similarly a priest, who seems to have officiated at 
the ‘ Opening of the Mouth ' (see above, § III. t), is entitled on his 
friend’s stelei® ‘Anubis in the House of Gold.’ Another priest 
(mentioned in the same stele), who was ‘chief of the lectors in 
his town,’ bears the appellation ‘ Anubis in the Good House,’ 
i.e , this priest impersonated Anubis in the embalmer's work- 
shop (see below, § XIV. b). 

(b) The officiants who wash the corpse during the process of 
embalming impersonated Horus and Thoth.’^o 

3 . (a) Two priests, impersonating Horus and 
Seth, or Horus and Thoth, and wearing appropriate 
inasks/^ sprinkled the king with w’ater before he 
officiated in a temple. 

1 Sethe, Zur Sage vom Sonnenattge, p 6, 

2 Of Lepsius, m. 129, text behind Anmn, line 6. 

8 Naville, Deir el Bahari, in. pi. Ixui. ; D. Randall-Maciver 
and 0. L Woolley, Buhen, Philadelphia, 1911, p. 62, pi. 20 ; cf. 
Lepsius, m. 53. 

4 Lepsius, ill. 36. 

5 Mariette, Abydos, i. pi. 31; Lepsius, iv. 71a; Blackman, 
Temple of Btqeh, pi. xxvi. 

6 Lepsius, 111. 123a; Naville, Devr el Bohan, pi. lix, 

7 See Davies-Gardiner, p. 79 ff, 

8 E.g., J, F. Champollion, Monuments de VEgyyte et de la 
Nuhiei Notices descHptives, Pans, 1844--89, u. 4M; Mariette, 
Abydos, 1. ph. 28a, 83 

8 Sethe, 0>jbuwden,iv.l67; Breasted, Development of Religion 
and Thought in Ancient Egypt, New York and London, 1912, 
p. 29 f. 

10 Gardiner, ZA xlvii. 94 ; P. LI. Griffith, BieraUo Papyri 
from Kahun and Gurob, London, 1898, p. 30. 

11 Davies-Gardiner, pp. 66, 87. 12 Ib. p. 88. 

18 Of. Sethe, Die altagyp. Pyramidentexte, Leipzig, 1908-10, 
p. lla. 

14 Davies-Gardiner, p. 68 ; Naville, Das agyp. Todtenbuch, pi. 
Ilf 

18 Lange-Schd,fer, i. no, 20658, 1. line 8. 

16 Griffith, SiHt and Dtr R^eh, pi. 4, line 23, pL 10, line 1. 

17 Ib pi S, line 305. 

18 Blackman, Rock Tombs of Meir, iii. 28, with note 12, pi. xxi. 
1® Lange-Scliafei , 11. no. 20457. 

20 G. Holler, Die beiden Totenpapynis RMnd, Leipzig, 1913, 

I. VI 1 ff ; see art. PiiiiiFrcATiON (Egyptian!, § V a ( 1 ?) 

21 Mariette, Dende^eh, Pans, 1869-80, 1. pi 10; Blackman, 
The Temple of Deir, Caiio. 1913, pi xlif.; Lepsins, in pi 124d; 
see also art. PciuprcAi'iON (Egyptian), fe V i (d). 
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(&) Atum and Month, ox Re-^arakhte and 
Amun, may have been similarly impersonated by 
priests at the purification of the infant heir to the 
throne,^ 

(c) So probably also was the god Yahes, who 
officiated at the coronation. ^ 

4. The priestesses of JJathor, who danced in her 
honour, consciously impersonated her.® They 

artook in consequence of the nature of the god- 

ess, and were able to impart her qualities to her 
devotees.'^ 

5. Two female mourners, called the ‘great kite’ 
and the ‘little kite,’ impersonated Isis andNephthys 
in the funerary ceremonies,® 

In two passag-es in the Pyramid Teosts Isis and Nephtliys are 
spoken of as two birds — the form which they assumed when 
they set out to seek for the missing corpse of the murdered 
Osiris 6 

yn . Furtepr relationships of priests 

AND priestesses WITH DIVINITIES.--1. ‘ Father 
of the god.’ — The relationship of the priest with 
the god could be other than that of son. A very 
common priestly title in the New Kingdom and 
subsequent age is ‘ father of the god,’ U ntr ; the 
holders of this title, in the enumerations of priests 
of those periods, come between the prophets and 
toe'eJ-priests.'^ 

The appellation * father of the god ^ primarily belonged to the 
king’s father-in-law.8 As a priestly title it probably meant 
that the holder had one or more daughters m the god’s 

2. The god’s concubines. — Human concubines 
were assigned to certain gods — e.y., Amun of 
Thebes,^® Onuris,^^ lun-mntef;^^ also possibly 
Upwawet of Asyut^® and Khnura of Hermopolis.^^ 
These concubines are in a special degree a feature 
of the cult of Amun, probably owing to his 
markedly sexual character ; they are frequently 
referred to in the texts of the New Kingdom and 
subsequent period.^® 

It should be noted that the name of the great temple at 
Luxor IS ‘ southern hariyn of Amun,’ is and that the inscription 
on the statue of Ibet7 mentions Amun’s 'harim of concubines 
n ^.nryt-f). 

At the head of Amun’s concubines was the wife 
of his high- priest, her title being ‘ chief concubine 
of Amun.’^® The concubines were doubtless the 
female musicians who were attached to 

his, as apparently to every other, temjde (see 
below, 3 [0], and § VIII. 3 [d] i. ). The view that the 
female musicians of Amun formed his Karim is 
further supported by the fact that in one instance 
the wife 01 a high-priest of Amun, instead of the 

lA. Gayet, Temple d& Louxor^ Pans, 1894, pi Ixxv ; 
Nftville, Deirel Rahari, in. pi. Ivi. ; art Purifioatiok (Egyptian), 
§ V. 1 (a). 

a Naville, Deir el Bahari, iii. pla. Ixiii., Ixiv. ; Sethe, Ur- 
hundeiiy iv. 262 , Breasted, Anc. Records^ ii. 99. 

S Bavies-Gai diner, p. 95. 

4 Blackman, Rock Tombs of Meir^ i. 23 ff. 

c Lepsius, n. lOld ; J. J. Tylor and F LI. Griffith, The Tomb 
of Paheri at tl-Kab, London, 1894, pl. vi ; Bavies-Gardiner, p. 
49 ; cf. Naville, Dab agyp. Todtmmch, i pl in, 

0 Sethe, Pyramidentexte, 1266 1280 

7 Gardiner, ZA xlvm. [1911J 94. 

8 L. Borchardt, ‘ Der agypti&che Titel “ Vater des Gotfees” als 
Bezeichnung fur “Vater Oder Schwiegervater des Kumgs,”* in 
Berichte der philologisch-htstorisehen Klasse der koniql. saehs- 
isohen Gesellsohaft der Wiss&tischaften zu Leipzig^ Ivn. [1906] 

^ib. p.266ff. 

10 Erman, Life, 0. 296 f.. Handbook^ p. 72, 

11 J Oaparfe, ZA xli. 89. is 

IS Griffith, Svdit and D^r Rtfek, p 113, line 29 f. ; H, Brugsch, 
Hieioglyph.’‘demot. Woyterlmoh, Leipzig, 1867-82, Supjil. 938 

14 Lange-Scbafer, i. no. 20025, a, line 7. 

15 w. Wreszinski, Die Hohenpnester des Amon, Berlin, 1904, 
p. 10 and passiin , A llariette, Catalogue gendral des monu- 
ments dAbydos, Pans, 1880, no. 1137 ; Annales du Service, v. 
[1904] 95 f. ; Gardiner, ZA xlv. [1909] 127, note 2. 

IS Sethe, Urkunden, iv, 409 ; see Gardiner, ZA xlv. 127, 
note 2. 

Annales du Service, v, 96; Breasted, Ano. Records, iv. 
968 L. 

18 Wreszinski, he. dt ; Gardiner, ZA xlv. 127, note 2 ; Erman, 
Handbook, p. 72, 

IB Erman, Idfe, p. 295 1, Handbook, p. 72. 


regular title ‘ chief concubine/ bears that ol 
‘singer {hnt) of Anitln.’^ 

3. ‘ The god’s wife.’ — {a) From the Yth dynasty 
onwards^ the king was regarded as the physical 
otfsimng of the sun-^od (5’ M n ht*f, ‘ son of of 
his body ’).® According to the scenes and inscrip- 
tions in the XYIIIth dynasty temples of Deir d- 
Bahri and Luxor/ Amtinj then identified wii h the 
sun-god,® assumed the form of the reigning 
Pharaoh/ had intercourse with the queeu, and so 
begot the heir to the throne. The queen was 
therefore called ‘ the god’s wife/ with the additional 
title of ‘ votaress of the god.’ 

Possibly the union of Amun and the queen was supposed to 
take place in Luxor temple, ‘ the southern ^arXw of Amun ’ (see 
above, 2 ) ; 8 that would explain the presence in this temple of 
the scenes depicting the birth of Amenopliis ni., by whom the 
pre.ater part of the piesent building was erected. A statuette 
m the Cairo Museum® represents ‘the god’s wife,* ‘the god’s 
votaress,’ Amenirdis, sitting on Amun’s lap ; the pair mutually 
embrace. 

(5) ‘ The god’s wife ’ acted as chief priestess of 
Amun,^® and her duties, as we know from inscrip- 
tions, consisted in rattling the sistrum ‘ before his 
beautiful face.’^^ In performing this service she 
would be assisted by the concubines,^® over whom 
she presided in her capacity of Amiin’s legitimate 
consort.^® The concubines, as we have seen, were 
probably the female musicians of Amun {^yihot n 
Amn), who are specifically stated to have been 
attached to the house of ‘ the god’s votaress.’ 

Perhaps the statement in Herodotus, 1 . 182, about the woman 
who ‘lies in the temple of Theban Zeus,’ refers to ‘the god’s 
wife’ or to the chief concubine of Amun is 

(c) ‘ The god’s wife ’ is first mentioned in inscrip- 
tions of the early XYIIIth dynasty.^® 

After the fall of the XXth dynasty Thebes became a spiritual 
principality ruled by the high-priests of Amun. But from the 
reign of Osoikon in. of the XXIIIrd dynasty to that of Psamtifc 
in of the XXVIth, Thebes was governed, not by the high-pnest 
of Amun, hut by a succession of five ‘ god’s wives.’ ‘ The god’s 
wife * was now no longer the queen, but a daughter of the 
ruling house, and she had to adopt a daughter to succeed her.i7 

[d) While Thebes was governed by these sacer- 
dotal princesses, the high* priest of Amun was 
merely a religious figure-head, all power being 

' vested m the hands of individuals of minor 
sacerdotal importance, such as Menthemhet,^® who 
was only fourth prophet of Amun. Finally, upon 
her adoption by ‘the god’s wife,’ Nitokris 11, , the 
first prophetship (high-priesthood) of Amun was 
bestowed upon Psamtik m.’s daughter, ‘Enkhnes- 
neferibra’.^® 

1 Wieszmaki, p. 9. 

2 Bxeasted, History, p. 121 ff., Anc. Rec<yrdB, ii. 187 ff. 

3 Lepams, 111 . 46, 6d, and passim, 

4 Naville, 11 . pi. xlvi. ff. , Sethe, UrknJiden, iv. 215 ff. ; Gayet, 
Temple de Lovxor, §§ 62-68, and 76 ; see also Breasted, Anc. 
Records, ii 187 ff. 

s Erman, Handbook, p. 67 f. 

0 Sethe, Urkunden, iv. 219, line llKBreasted, Anc. Records, 
11 . 100. 

7 Erman, Handbook, p. 72, Life, p. 298 ; Breasted, Anc. 
Records, iv. 621, 942 f , 968c. 

8 See also E Chassmat’s remarks in Bulletin de VInstitut 
franqais d'arcMologie orient ale du Cai^e, x. [1912] 191 f. 

B G. Legrain, RTr xxxi. [1909] 139 ff., Statues et statuettes de 
rois et de particuhers, Pans, 1907-14, iii. no. 42199. 

IB Cf. Brugsch, Diet, geogr. p. 1361. 

11 Ib. ; Breasted, Ano. Records, iv. 943 ; Ayinales du Service, 
V. 91 f. ; cf. Schafer, TJrkunden, hi. 105, line 3. 

12 Of. Breasted, Anc. Records, iv. 968 L. 

13 Erman, Life, p, 296, 

14 Abbot, Papyrus, 3, 175= Breasted, Anc. Records, iv. 621 ; 
see also Erman, Life, p. 296. 

16 See Legrain, RTr xxxi 139 ff. 

ifr E.g., Sethe, Urkunden, iv. 26s='W. M. F. Petrie, Abydos, 
London, 1902-04, iii. pl. hi. ; Sethe, Urkunden, iv. 29=!Brea8ted, 
Ano. Records, li. 110; Sethe, Urkunden, iv 34 « Breasted, Anc. 
Records, ii. 844; Sethe, Urkunden, iv. 896 - Breasted, Ana. 
Records, ii. 860-362 ; see also Sethe, Oi kunden, iv. 77 ; Oham- 
pollion, Notices descriptivcs, L 666 ; Erman, Handbook, p. 73. 

17 Erman, ZA xxxv. [1807] 28 ff., Life, 165 f. ; Breasted, Anc, 
Records, iv. 986 ff., 988 A ff. 

18 Breasted, Anc. Records, iv. 967 ; Maspero, Annales du 
Serowe, v. 89 f. 

18 Breasted, Anc, Records, iv. 988 D. 
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4. ‘ The g-od^s hand.’ — ^Below ‘ the god’s wife ’ in 
rank, but above the chief concubine, was the 
priestess called ‘ the god’s hand,’ dvt ntr^ 

The fact that ‘ the god’s hand’ was also called ‘ the daughter 
of Amun of his body, whom he loves,’ 2 suggests that this title 
was perhaps oiiginally assigned to a daughter of the qneeii.3 
Both titles were home by ‘Enkhnesnefeiihie*, a ‘god’s wife ’ in 
the Saitio period Since, however, ‘god’s hand’ comes last in 
her titulary,^ it was possibly the title which she bore as the 
adopted daughter of Nitokiis^— ie befoie she became ‘god’s 
wife’ at Nitokris’ death. 

VIII. Tbm constitution of tee priest- 
MOOD. — I. The general term for ‘priest.’— In 
ancient Egypt puiity was considered to be essential 
in all persons and things associated in any way 
with the cult of the gods (see art. Purification 
[E gyptian], § V. i, 5-8). Accordingly the general 
term for ‘piie&t’ is ‘pure person.’ The word 
was retained in Coptic to denote the Christian 
priest, and is written oyhhB; hence idh is to be 
vocalized w^eb. The vero wb^ ‘ officiate as wdeb/ ® 
is used also to denote the service of the highest 
grades in the hierarchy.*^ 

2. The two main classes of the priesthood. — 
The priesthood consisted of two main classes— the 
prophets, hmw-ntr, being the higher, and the weeb- 
priests, idbwt the lower. 

(a) The word Tim~ntr (Coptic 00 NT), 8 which, after the Greek 
custom, is usually rendered ‘ prophet,’ literally means ‘servant 
of the god.’ 9 

(&) We‘ehi besides being the name for a member of the lower 
class of the hierarchy, was also, as already stated, a general 
term for * priest ’ 10 (cf , the general application of the verb w»*6 
discussed above), Defaihap, a nomarch of the Lycopohte nome, 
and a ‘superintendent of the prophets,’ in an address to the 
overning body Qf^bt) of the temple of Upwawet,li asserts that 
e is the son of a like each one of them, though Defaibap’s 
father and the fathers of some of the members of the knht 
almost certainly must have belonged to the higher order of 
priests, 

(c) From the time of the New Kingdom onwards the members 
of the priesthood were roughly classified as ‘ prophets, fathers 
of the god, and 'zyg’eft-priests ’ 12 The ‘ fathers of the god ’ are to 
be regarded as belonging to the same class as the ‘ prophets,’ 
the title ‘ prophet ’ being reserved for the higher members of 
that class. As Gardiner points out, the rare titles, ‘ first father 
of the god ’ and ‘ second father of the god,' are synonymous with 
* first prophet ’ and ‘ second prophet.’ 

(d) The Decree of Carwpus (hieroglyphic text, line 2 ft. =Sethe, 
TJrlcmiden^ ii. 126) gives the following correspondences between 
the Egyptian and Greek titles of priests : ‘ the superintendent 
of the temple ’ =a dpxtepeiis.is ‘ high-priest ’ ; I6 * the servants of the 
god,’ ^rmo-ntr-iTpo(f>ijTaL, ‘ prophets ‘those who are over 
the mysteries,’ hryw-Sbt\=<rTo\i.^TaC * ; is ‘the learned scribes of 
the god’s book '=:7rTepo6dpot /cal Upoypaix.fia.Tu^i ‘feather-bearers 
and sacred scribes ’ ; while ‘ the fathers of the god and the 
we'fifi-pnests m their entirety ’=ol dWol tepet?, ‘the rest ot the 
priests.’ For the •n-oo-To^dpoi, ‘shnne-beareis (?)’=Fgyp wnwt 
’(shrine) -openers,’ 20 who were functionaries below the class of 
we‘fi6-priests,2l gee Otto, 1 96 f. 

(e) A priest had to begin his career as a 7ce*eb, becoming a 

1 See G. Legram and E Naville, VAile nord dt(. Pyldne 
d*AmS7iophis in. d Karriak, Paiis, 1902, pi. xi B. 

2 Brugsch, Worterbicchy p. 1665. 

3 But the title ‘god’s wife,’ not ‘god’s hand,’ was bom e by 
Nefrure', daughter of l^atshepsut, herself a * god’s wife ’ (Sethe, 
Urkunden, iv. 406). 

4 Legram, Statues et statuettes, 111. no. 42205, p. 14 ; Aiinates 
du Seroioe, v. 90 ff, 

6 Breasted, Anc. Records, iv. 988 A fi. 

® E.g., Legram, Statues et statuettes, li. no, 42165, 0 , line 2. 

7 E.g., Sethe, urkunden, i. 26 f. ; probably also Hieroglyphic 
Texts from Egyptian Stelce, etc , in the British Museum, London, 
1911-14, i. pi. 64; cf. Davies, The Rook Tombs of Deirel-Qebrdm, 
London, 1902, pt. i., pi vii, , Davies-Gardmer, p. 86. 

8 G Stemdorff, Zl xlv. [1909] 141. 

9 Erman, Life, p 289. 10 Z6. 

11- Griffith, SLdi and D4r Rtf eh, pi. 7, line 268. 

12 Gardiner, ZA xlvii. 94 : Erman, Life, p. 293 f. 

13 Ib. 14 jSee also Sethe, Urkunden, iv. 483, 627. 

IS Cf, ih. ii. 168, 

10 W. Otto, Priester und Tempel im hellenist, Agypten, 
Leipzig, 1906-08, i. 88 ff, 

17 Ib. i. 81. 

18 Ib. i. 88 ; the orroAicrrai could act as prophets, and they 
clearly belong to the class hmw-np' (see B, P. Grenfell, A. S. 
Hunt, and E. J. Goodspeed, The "TMunU Papyri, London, 
1902-07, 11 p. 61 1). 

19 Otto, 1. 87. 

20 Griffith, Demotic Papyri, iii, p. 66, note 6, p. 214, note 6 ; 

F. LL Griffith and U. Wilcken, ZA. xlv. 106, 

21 Griffith, Demotic Papyn, p. 79 wiHi note 6. 


‘father of the god ’before he passed on to the rank of ‘ prophet.’ 1 
Even a king’s son had to serve as a loe'eb before he could be 
appointed to a prophetship.2 

3. The staff of the temple.— The priesthood in 
each temple was called the ‘staff [iimwt, lit. 
‘service’) of the temple,’ miwt nt Jjf-ntr. The 
to 7 iwt seems to have included the ‘ piophets ’ as 
well as the lodebs. We find mention of the tvmot 
of royal mortuary temples.® 

The word wnwt means ‘ regular service.’ 4 According to the 
generally accepted view,® the wnwt consisted of ‘ lay priests.’ 
But pefaihaji of Asyut speaks of the members of the mivt 
as 'we'fii-piie&ts ; 6 inoie’over the expression ‘the entire staff 
{wnwt) of the temple’ often sums up a pieceding enumeration 
of priests among whom are prophets and ti/e‘ei>-priests 7 

(a) Thephylce, ot courses, of priests . — The temple 
staff with one or two exceptions (see below [6]) 
was divided into four courses (Egyp. s]w ucmot, 
‘ courses or gangs of the service ’), or, as the Greeks 
called them, <pvXaL^ The priests of royal mortuary 
temples were also divided into phylse.® Each 
phyle served one lunar month on end by rotation ; 
thus every priest had an interval of three months 
between two periods of service. 

This system, probably already established under the Old 
Kingdom, u remained unaltered, except for the addition of a 
fifth phyle in the reign of Ptolemy in., 12 till the middle of the 
3rd cent. A.p , and probably till the fall of paganism 
(i ) In the small temple of Amun at Teuzoi eacli phyle con- 
sisted of twenty priests 14 in GrcBco-Roinan times each phyle in 
the comparatively small temple of Soknopaios numbered thirty- 
one members i® 

(11.) Middle Kingdom papyri from Illahiin show that every 
outgoing phyle drew up an inventory of the temple property’ , 
this was handed over to the ingoing phyle. Both parties 
verified the list, and the members of the incoming phile 
appended their names to the document m token that it was 
found correct.i6 

(m ) Over each phyle, in djnastic as in Qr^aco-Roman times, 17 
there was a phylarch, who changed every month with the phyle.is 
In the Xllth dynasty the phylarch was called mty n s’, ‘regu- 
lator of a phyle.’ In the New Kingdom the usual term for 
‘ phylarch * is hr s*„ ‘ over a phyle ’ 20 in the Decree of Canopus 
the phj larch is called ‘ great one of the phyle ’ 2i The office of 
phylarch could be held by a prophet, 22 a we‘eb,^‘^ or even the high- 
priest himself 24 According to the Decree of Canopus,^ the 
phylarch must be a prophet We have therefoie good grounds 
for supposing that, in dynastic as in GrsBco-Roman times, the 
priests both of the higher and of the lower grades belonged to 
the phyla. 26 

(b) The permanent ofieiah of the temple . — From 
a Middle Kingdom papyrus found at Illahun we 
learn that the ‘ supeuntendent of the temple ’ of 
Anubis (like the i'7rtcrrdT7}s of the Graeco-Koman 
peiiod)®^ and the ‘chief lector’ were permanent 
tuxictionaries and not members of a rotating 
phyle. 

1 Gardiner, Zl xlvil. 94 ; Erman, Life, p. 294 ; Breasted, 
Anc. Becoi ds, 111. 565 ; see also Legram, Statues et statuettes, ii. 
no 42155, a. 

2 Sethe, Urkunden, iv. 157, line 9. 

3 Breasted, Anc. Remds, ni. 277 

4 Sethe, Urkunden, i. 36, line 14= Breasted, Anc, Records, i. 
234, R. Weill, Les D^a ets royaux de Vancien empire ^gyptien, 
Pans, 1912, pp. 16, 33, 68, 70. 

6 Erman, ZA xx. [1882] 163 fl., Life, p. 291 , Borchardt, Z^A 
xxxvh [1899] S9ff. ; Breasted, History, p. 171. 

6 Griffith, Sidt and Dir Rtfeh, pL 6, lines 269f., 281 f. 

7 E.g., Lange-Schafer, i. no. 20163, 11 no 20775, Legrain, 
Statues et statuettes, ili. nos. 42211, j, 42218, d ; see also Lange- 
Schafer, i. no. 20093, and Legram, iii. no. 42207. 

8 Otto, i. 26. 

9 E.g. , H. Schkfer, Priestergrdber . . . von Totentempel des 
Ni' User-Re', Leip?:ig, 1908, pp. 84, 67, 82. 

10 Borchardt, A xxxvii. S9ff., xl. [1902-03] 113 ff. ; Griffith, 
Demotic Papyn, lii. 90, note 6 ; Breasted, History, p. 171. 

11 Of. Sethe, Urkunden, i. 13, line 2, 14, lines 1 and 12, 36, 
line 16. 

12 Borchardt, ZA xxxvii. 94 ; Otto, i. 28, ^8 Otto, i. 30 f. 

14 Griffith, Demotic Papyri, lii. 90, note 5. 1® Otto, 1 36. 

16 Borchardt, ZA xxxvii. 97 ; Erman, A gyp. Chrestomathie, 
Berlin, 1904, p. 143 f. 

17 Otto, i, 26 f. 18 Borchardt, ZA xxxvii 94. 

19 Lange-Schafer, no. 20432 ; Schaier, Priestergraber . , . non 
Totentempel des Ni-User-Rt, pp. 57, 82 ; B. Engelfiach, Rigqefi 
and Memphis, vi,, London, 1915, pi. xxvh. ; Newberry; i. 12 

20 Legram, Statues eC statuettes, li. nos. 42189, 42817,, 42218 ; 
Wreszinsfci, p. 11 ; cf. GriflSth, Hieratic Papyri, p. 82, 

21 Sethe, Urkunden, 11. 36, line 11. 

22 Legiam, Statues et statuettes, 11. noB, 43189, 42217, 42218 

23 Wreszinaki, p 11 ; Schafer, p. 34. 

24 Newberry, 1. 12. Loc cii 26 otto, i 23 f, 

27 Ih 1 38ff. 28 Borchardt, ZA xxxvii. 94, xl. 114. 
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The superintendent of the temple apparentb'^ often was iden- 
tical with the high-priest (Cf eTncrraT-rj? koX ap^^tepeus),-! who 
also frequently held the office of chief lector oi lector.2 
Minor officials, such as the door-keepeis and the 
temple-sweeper {k\wty),^ were also peimanent ^ 

(c) The governing body. — (i.) During the Middle 
Kingdom. — ^The administration of an Egyptian 
temple at this time seems to have been m the 
hands of a small committee. The temple of Up- 
wawet at Asytit, e.g., was administered by a body 
of ten priests called the knbt ® nt ht-ntr^ * governing 
body of the temple,’ at whose head was the nomarch 
in his capacity of high-priest or * superintendent of 
the prophets/® 

(1) The members of this governing- body aie given their ad- 
jninistiative, not their priestly, titles,^ so that we do not know 
whether they w^ere all prophets, or whether included among 
them were priests of the rank of we'eb only. But they were 
certainly membeis of the priesthood a Compare the list of 
members of an incoming ph}ie,9 in which each individual is 
denoted not by his priestly rank, but by his special priestly 
function. 

(2) The governing body of the Xllth dynasty might be com- 
pared with the committee of councillor priests {^ovkevraX 
t(?per?)of the Ptolemaic period, iO who assisted the superinten- 
dent of the temple or high-piiest (eTrtcrTaTTj? «al dpxtepev?) m the 
administration of the temple. The councillors, who changed 
every year, belonged to the phylie of piiests, by wffiom they 
were elected, each ph3 le contributing five members. We have 
no information as to bow the governing body of the temple w'as 
chosen in the Middle Kingdom. 

(ii.) Under the Empire . — ^During the New King- 
dom the high -priest had supreme control of the 
often great wealth of the temple, and was respon- 
sible foi the administration of its estates, for the 
care of its buildings, and for the erection of new 
ones. He had a great host of officials of all grades 
serving under his almost autocratic rule.^^ 

(iii ) In the Roman period. — Though there were 
still superintendents of the temples {iwia-rdTaL) in 
the Roman period/® the temple administration 
generally w^as in the hands of the college of TTpeo-- 
^Ijrepoi or riy^bjjt^evoi^ who, like the ^ovKevral iepetsy \ 
changed every year.^^ After A.D. 202 the temples : 
lost all that still remained of their once specially 
privileged position and wmre placed under the 
administration of the municipal senates.^® 

(d) Priestesses and the position oj" women in the 
temple. — Women played a by no means un- 
important part in the 'worship of the Egyptian 
divinities, and the assertion of Herodotus^® that no 
woman could serve as a priestess is incorrect, and 
indeed does not agree with his own statements 
elsewhere. 

(i.) Mus^aum priestesses . — ^All temples, apparentljq had a 
number of priestesses attached to them, at the head of whom 
was a chief priestess with a special title, followed by the at- 
tribute ‘playing with the sistram in front of him (her),* i.e. the 

1 Otto, i. 38 ff. ; Sethe, Urkirnderif li. 126, 153 ; Erman, Life^ 
p. 292. See, on the other hand, Blackman, Rock Tombs of Meir, 

li. pi XV, p. 24. 

2 E.g.i Griffith, Siiiit cind Mr R\feh^ pi 6, line 268, pi. 10, 
line 12, Blackman, Rook Tombs of ii/eir, i. IS, ii, 2, iii. 2; 
Sethe, tlrkmxden^ i. 78, 120 ; Breasted, Anc. ReeordSt hi- 642. 

3 J. Capart, Bulletin critique des religions de VEqypte. 190L 
Brussels, 1905, p. 39. 

^ Boichaidt, ZA xxxvii. 94, \1. 114. 

5 The word is also applied to the Pharaoh’s chief ministers 

of State (Pap. Petemburgh, 11163 recto ^ line 2= A. H Gardiner, 
Journ. of Egyp Archmology, i. £1914] 101). lb is likewise used 
of a ‘ board’ or ‘ bench ’ of judges (Erman, ZA xvii [1879] 72] 

0 Erman, Life^ p. 291 ff , Griffith, SiHt and E&r Rifeh. pL 7, 
line 283 ff. ’ 

7 Breasted, Anc. Records, i. 550, 

8 See Griffith, Siitt Mr Rifeh, pi. 7, line 288. 

9 Borchardt, ZA xxxvii. 97, 

10 Sethe, Urhinden, ii 136 , li Otto, i. 37 f. 

12 Erman, Life, pp, 104 f., 294? ZX 3div. £1908] 31, 83; 
Breasted, Anc. Records, iu, 664, 619, 627. 

13 See Grenfell, Hunt, and Goodspeed, no. 306. 

14 U. Wilcken, Gnmdzuge und Ohrestmnathie der Papyrus- 
Ictcnde, Leipzig, 1912, p. 127; Otto, u 60; of. P. Krebs, Zl 
xxxu £1893] 36 , Grenfell, Hunt, and Goodspeed, no. 298. 

16 Wilcken, p 116. For the working of these local senates see 
C. P Grenfell and A. S. Hunb, The Oxyrhpnchus Papyn, London, 
1898-1916, xii. 26 flf., esp. p. 29, note on lines 1-3 of papyrus no. 
1412 ; see also p. 134, Introd. to no. 1449. 

u. 86. 17 h. 64, 56, 171, 182 ; cf. 1 182. 

18 The antiquity of these titles is attested by the fact that the 
title of the chief priestess of of Ousse was the same in 


divinity.i The chief priestess was doubtless in most cases the 
wife ot the high-pnest.2 Evidently the piincipal duty of these 
piiestesses was to rattle sistra and to dance and sing in honour 
of the deity whom they served. 3 
The musician priestesses in the Middle Kingdom were called 
hnwtj var. but from the New Kingdom onwards gener- 

allj- sm'wt ; both words mean ‘ musicians.’ In the New King- 
dom women of all classes, from tlie highest to the lowest, were 
musicians at some temple or other. 5 
The functions of the priestesses of the Ptolemaic and Roman 
periods were doubtless mainly musical.6 The Decree of Cano- 
pws (hieroglyphic text, line 33-Sethe, IXrknnden, ii. 151) gives 
the title we'eb to musician-prieste&ses m the light of 

which, perhaps, aie to be explained the w'bt of Upwawet? and 
the w'bt who was the wife of a soldier S 'Upeiai aie commonly 
mentioned in Grjsco-Roman documents 3 
(ii ) Prophetesses. — In the Old and Middle Kingdomswomen of 
important families often bear the title ‘prophetess,’ It was 
nearly always the goddesses Hathor and Neithi® that they 
sei ved m this capacity. ^ Occasionally during the Old Kingdom 
we meet with prophetesses of a god or king , eg , the queen 
Meres'onkh was a prophetess of Thoth.i^ The royal acquaint- 
ance Iletpheres was prophetess of King Kheops.is Upon a 
certain NiternhS, the wife of a priest who lived in the XXVIbh 
dynasty, was bestowed ‘the share of the prophet of Khon8.’l4 
Giifiith,i6 referring to Herod li. 35, presumesthatNiteiiihedidnot 
act as prophet of Khons, but that ‘ she only received the stipend 
while the duty would be performed by her husband * But m 
the Vth dynasty we find the sons and daughter of a noble and 
high-puest all serving as prophet of their local divinity, i® by 
rotation, and apparently exercising exactly the same functions.i? 
In the reign of Psambik iii. the first prophetship (high-priest- 
hood) of Amun was held by the sacerdotal princess of Thebes 
(§ VII 3 [d ]) In the Ptolemaic period we meet with the daughter 
of a ‘father of the god’ who is described as a log’eb-pnestess 
of Amun and a prophetess of 2emi 18 
(ill ) Phylm oj priestesses. — In the New Kingdom the musician 
priestesses, like the priests, were divided into phylse with a 
priestess as phylarch.is The phyles of the priestesses are often 
mentioned in Ptolemaic and Roman documents. 20 A pnetsess 
who married a priest remained m her original phyle 21 

IX. Payment of priests.— T he priests de- 
rived their incomes from two sources — the temple 
estates/® and ‘ all that enters the temple/ i.e* the 
daily and incidental offerinp;s.®® 

I- The temple estates. — The revenue produced 
by the lands belonging to the temple of Amun at 
Teuzoi was divided into 100 equal portions. 
Twenty portions, a fifth of the whole revenue,®^ 
went to the chief prophet, wdiile one portion was 
! assigned to each of the 80 priests who served under 
him.®® These stipends seem to have been paid 
yearly.®® 

tlie Old Kingdom as in Ptolemaic times (A. Kamal, Annates du 
Service, xv [1915] 214, 238 , Brugsch, Diet giogr. p 1361) 

1 Brugsch, Diet geogr. pp 1361, 1308 , Erman, Life, pp. 291, 
295 f ; Lange -Schafer, 1, no 20026, c, 9. 

^E.g., Wreszinski, p, 9f,, and passim', KamEl, Annales du 
Service, xv. 214, 238 ; cf. p. 201. In the last instance Tihnt, 
who bears the title of the chief priestess of Hathor of Cusie, is 
the mother of the high-pnest mentioned here,* but she was 
piobably the wife of the previous high-pnest 
^ G. Maspero, The Dawn of OivUization, Eng. tr , London, 
1894, p. 272 f ; Brugsch, Diet, giogr., pp. 1361, 1368 ; Erman, 
Life, pp. 291, 295 f., Handbook, p. 72 f. , Blackman, Rock Tombs 
of Meir, 1. 22 ffi, ii. 24 f. ; Davies-Gardmer, p, 94 ff. ; Schafer, 
Urkunden, iii. 105 , Sethe, Urhunden, 11. 150 f. ; see also § VII. a. 

3 (^)- 

4 Blackman, ii. 24 f. ; Lange-Schdfer, i. no, 20026, c, 9. 

6 Erman, Life, p. 295. 6 Otto, L 92 ff. 

7 Manette, Mastabas, p. 162 ; Lepsius, li. 1005 

8 Griffith, Hieratic Papyri, text 21, 32. 9 Otto, i. 92 f. 

10 The wives of the Beni Hasan princes (Newberry, 1. 14, 43) 
are prophetesses of Pakhet (P]ht). 
n Erman, Life, p. 290 ; Newberry, i. 14, 48. 

12 Maiiette, Mastahas, p 183. is /&, p. 90. 

14 Giifiith, Demotic Papyii, iix. 84. 15 Ih note 6 

18 Perhaps the woman w^as on the same footing as the men 
becaube the divinity in question was a goddess— IJLathor, 
i7Sethe, 117r&?mden, i 24ff. 

18 Grifiith-Wilcken, ZX xlv. 110. 

19 Legrain, Statues et statuettes, i. no, 42122, d, line 11. 

20 Otto, 1, 36, 92. 

21 R. Reitzenstem, Zwei relig.-geschichtl. Fragen, Strasshurg, 
1901, p, 19. 

aasetbe, Hrkunden, i. 26 -Breasted, Anc. Records, i. 217; 
Griffith, Demotic Papyri, iii. 98 ff. ; Wilcken, Grundzdge, p. 
94 f. ; cf. Hieroglyphic Texts from Egyptian Sieloe, etc., in the 
British Museum, 1. pi. 64, 

23 Griffith, Siijit and Dir Rifeh, pi, 7, line 284 ff.; Sethe, ITV- 
kunden, i. 26; Griffith, Demotic Papyri, iii, 45 (the last-mentioned 
enumerates the varied assortment of commodities forming 
the income of a prophet in the Saitic period). 

24 Of. Grenfell, Hunt, and Goodspeed, no. 294, line 12. 

25 Griffith, Demotic Papyri, in. note 4, 90, note 6, 

28/&.p. 65. 
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In Roman times the temple estates became Crown property, 
which the priests could hold on lease fiom the State.l The 
temples were also supported by taxes and voluntary contnbu- 

tions.2 

2 . The offering’s. — The offerings, or, as in the 
temple of Anubis at Illahun (see below), a portion 
of them, seem to have been divided every day® 
among the priests proportionately according to 
their status.^ On this piinciple the chief prophet 
of the temple of ^athor of Reonet (Tehneh) re- 
ceived as his share a tenth of ‘ all that enters the 
temple.’® 

The priest’s daily rations consisted of bread, beer, and meat.® 
According to Herodotus, 7 they included ‘ a great quantity of 
beef and geese ’ and also wme With this agrees a document of 
the Saitic period ® In the above-mentioned temple of Anubis 
at Illahun the greater part of the daily offerings of bread and 
beer, ‘after the gods were satisfied with them,’ 9 was handed 
over to the M-servants (see § XIV. [a])— of course in leturn for 
adequate remuneration lO— .for presentation to the dead, the 
priests getting what remained over 

3 . Other sources of income. — The priests could 
increase their incomes by performing periodical or 
daily sei vices for the dead.^^ 

4 . Special perquisites of the high-priest. — ^In 
addition to receiving the largest annual stipend and 
daily rations, the high-priest of a temple evidently 
had special perquisites. 

At Asyut, e.fir., the superintendent of the prophets of Upwawet 
was entitled to a roast of meat for every hull slaughtered in the 
temple and a sg-measure of beer for every d6“-vessel of beer 
offered on a daj' of prooession.is 

5 . Stipends of the wives and daughters of 
priests. — According to the Decree of Canopus (line 
35 = Seth e, Urhunderiy ii. 1521), an allotment from 
the temple revenue was due to the daughters of 
priests from tlie day of their birth. The same 
authority also informs us that the wives of priests 
received an allowance of bread. 

X. Priestly privileges,—!. Immunity from 
forced labour. — The fact that a man was a w^eh 
did not necessarily bring him exemption from com- 
pulsory State labour, such as work in the quarries 
or on the dykes and canals. 

Thus the phylas of we*e&*priest8 of the Hermopolite nome 
are among those depicted dragging the colossal statue of 
Bhuthotp from the quarries of Hatnub to its appointed resting- 

place.i4 

Perpetual immunity from all such labour was 
granted to the priests of certain temples by special 
royal decrees.^® 

In the later Ptolemaic period the priests seem to have been 
immune from all compulsory State service. In Roman times 
they forfeited more and more of their old privileged position, 
being sometimes taken off by force for the cultivation of Ciown 
land Only priests of important temples (Xo-yt/ma lepa) en 303 ’’ed 
immunity fiom compulsory labour. 

2 . Immunity from taxation and imposts.— In 
the Old Kingdom the temples were liable for im- 
posts, such as the furnishing of government officials 

1 Grenfell, Hunt, and Qoodspeed, no. 302, note on line 8 and 

p. 88. 

2 /6. no 298, p 75, and p 81, note on line 34. 

8 Not every month, as Borehardt wrongly asserts. 

4 Borehardt, EA xl. 114. s Sethe, Urhunderij i. 26. 

CBorchaidt, ZA xl. 114; Sethe, Urlcunden, i. 26; Griffith, 
Si'dt mid D€r Rtf eh, pi. 7, line 286 ; cf . Petrie, Koptos, pi viii. 
lines 6, 11. 

7 li. 37. 8 Griffith, Lemotie Papyri, lii, 46. 

9 Cf. Erman, UandJbooh, p. 47 ; Egyptian Stelm in Brit. 
Mm., i. pi, 47, line 3. 

10 See Griffith, Si%l and Rifeh, pi. 7, line 286, 

71 Borehardt, ZA xl. 114. 

12 Griffith, SiHt and Dir Rtf eh, pi. 6 ff. —Breasted, Ane, 
Records, i 638 ff, ; Hai les-Gar diner, p, 79 f. ; T. E. Peet, 
Annals of Archceology and Anthropology, vii. [Liverpool, 1916] 
82f , pi, XV. line 9 f. (contract with the lector Intef); cf. Sethe, 
Urkunden, i. 26, 27 f, 

13 Griffith, Siut and Dir Rtfeh, pi. 7, line 3021.= Breasted, 
Am. Records, i. 608 ff, 

74 p. E. Newberry, El-Bersheh, London, n.d. [1905], i. pi. xv. 

15 E.g., Petne, Ahydos, ii. pi. xviii. ; J. Oapart, BiUl. critique 
des religions de VEgypte, 190U, p 89 f. ; Weill, Diorets royauic ; 
A. H. Gardiner, PS BA xxxtv. [1912] 257 f. ; A. Moret, Ghartes 
dHmwuniU dans Vanclen empire igyptien, u (Extrait du 
Journal asiatique, Juillet-Aofft 1912), Paris, 1912, ii. (Extrait du 
Journal asiatique, Mars-Avril 1916), do. 1916. 

76 Wiicken, Qrundmge, p- 129. 


with supplies. ^ It appears that in the Saitic period 
the ‘great temples of Egypt’ at least were exempt 
both fiom the above-mentioned imposts and fiom 
taxation.^ 

Under the Ptolemys the majority of the temple estates w^ere 
liable to taxation. Only the estates made over as a gift to the 
god and administered by the priests themselves were immune 3 
For the position of the temple estates m Roman times see 

§ IX. I. 

3 . Immunity from poll-tax. — The priests were 
free from poll-tax under the Ptolemys.^ Under 
Roman rule all but a specified number of priests at 
each temple had to pay this tax.® 

4 . Right of asylum. — All tenniles possessed^ the 
right of asylum in the later Ptolemaic period.® 
Under Roman rule this right was severmy cur- 
tailed.*^ 

XI. Admission to the priesteood.—i. 
Tendency of the priesthood to become hereditary. 
— The ijnestly status, i.e. that of wSeh, seems in 
some cases® to have been hereditary as early as the 
Xllth dynasty. But there are no grounds^ for sup- 
posing tlxat then, as in Roman times, the priesthood 
was denied to all but persons of priestly descent. 

{a) In the Middle Kingdom numbers of w^eh- 
priests appear to have been the sons of non-priestly 
parents,® As late as the XXth dynasty we find 
that out of six sons two are priests and the rest 
officials.^® 

(5) It is not till after the XXth dynasty that the 
purely priestly families seem to have begun to 
come into being. 

(c) By the time of the early Ptolemys admittance 
to the priesthood seems to have been restricted to 
i persons of priestly descent. Possibly this restric- 
tion was already m force in the Saitic period.^® 

2 . Tests for admittance to the priesthood.— In 
Roman times these were very strict. 

(i,) No one could be admitted unless it was satisfactorily de- 
monstrated that the applicant belonged to a priestly family ;14 he 
had to show that both hia father and grandfather were priests i® 
It may here be noted that a priest the purity of whose birtli 
had been challenged was considered to have satisfactorily 
proved his claim by being able to read a hieratic book produced 
by the tcpoypog/jtarets.lS 

(ii ) An aspirant to the priesthood had to be free from all 
bodily defects as well as of priestly birth.77 Of. perhaps the 
mstnictiona of Psamtifc i. with regard to the axjpomtment of 
Peteesias %v§*eb in various temples: ‘Let Peteesi be priest in 
them if it were fitting. ’78 

(iii.) By a law of Hadrian only priests might be cireumcised.79 
If a candidate proved his priestly descent and his freedom 
from blemish, permission was granted to circumcise. Until he 
had been circumcised, no person could exercise the priestly 
office 20 For full paiticulars of the procedure to be followed in 
Older to obtain permission to circumcise see Grenfell, Hunt, 
and Goodspeed, no. 292, p 68 f. See also art. Circumcision 
(Egyptian), 

(iv ) It IS probable that admission to the priesthood entailed 
circumcision as far b.acl{: as the Old Kingdom, for even &a- 
servants, who probably were not aa a rule we‘e6-priests (see 

7 Setbe, Urkunden, i, 131, line 6 ; cf. Griffith, Demotic Papyri, 
iii, 109. 

2 Griffith, Demotic Papyri, iii. 80, 108 f. 

8 Wiicken, p. 95 with note 5 ; cf Davies-Gardiner, p. 87, $ 6, 
on the question of temple land-tenure in dynastic tunes. 

4 Wiicken, p. 94 

6 Ih. p. 128 ; Grenfell, Hunt, and Goodspeed, pp. 61, 74 f. 

6 Wiicken, p. 94. 7 Ih. p. 114. 

8 Griffith, Siu% and Dir Rifeh, pi. 7, line 288=Breasted, Am. 
Records, i 652. 

9 E.g., Lange-Schafer, i. nos. 20074, 20142, ii. nos. 20432, 
20712. Of. also no. 20546, according to which in the same 
family-group some members are weVo-priesta and some minor 
officials. 

10 Lepsius, in. 231a. 

13 E g., Legrain, Statues et statuettes, ii. nos. 42138* 4218S, 
42189, 42211, 42216 ; RTr xxvii. [1905] 73 ff. 

12 Decree of Canopus, hieroglyphic text, line 14 f. 

73 See Griffith, Demotic Papyri, iiu 80 f., 83 1, 97. 

74 Grenfell, Hunt, and Goodspeed, no. 293, lines 17-22, ^91, and 
the editors’ statements on pp- 66 1, 681, and 61; Relfesenstein, 
p. 5 ; Wiicken, p 218. 

75 Eeitzensfcein, p 17 f 

76 Gienfell, Hunt, and Goodspeed, ii, no. 291, lines 40-63. 

17 Wiicken, p. 128. 

18 Griffith, Demotic Papyri, no. ix 8/18, 79 otto, i. 214. 

20 Wiicken, p. 128 ; Grenfell, Hunt, and Goodspeed, no. 293, 

lines 19-22. 
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§ XIV. la] i.), were circumcised.i Griffith sug'g’esfcs that the de* 
sciiptive label attached to one of the two groups in the scene 
in question, viz. sbt km-h), should be rendered: ‘qualilying 
the fca»seivants by circumcision’ For a full discussion of 
the Gucuincvsion of Egyptian priests see art OiaauMoisiON 
(Egyptian), 

With the scene in the temple of Khons at Karnak,2 depicting 
two mothers presenting each a son to be circumcised, vve 
might well compare Grenfell, Hunt, and Goodspeed, n. no. 292 

(v.) We learn from the Decree of Canopuif (hieroglyphic text, 
lines 14, 34f ), that it was the king who admitted new priests 
This seems to have been the custom also in Saitic tmies.s We 
know nothing about the regulations for admittance to the 
priesthood in the earlier periods ^ In Roman times it was 
the lSto\o7os, or high*priest of all Egypt (the representative of 
the emperor in all religious matters), who, after the necessary 
particulars had been laid before him, granted permission 
to circumcise the candidate and then admitted him to the 
pnesthood ® 

(vi.) In Roman times a new priest, on being admitted bo the 
priestly order, had to pay a fee to the State called to rckeariKov.^ 

xn . Appoijs^tment to priestly offices — 

I. High-priesthoods, — High-prie&ts seem regu- 
larly to have been appointed to their office by the 
king.'^ See below, 2{/), and above § II. i. 

(a) When the central power was weak, the high-priesthoods, 
along with the local governorships, tended to become heredi- 
tary ,8 and in all periods, too, the high-piiesthoods of certain 
famous temples seem frequently to have become vested m one 
family for sevei al generations 9 Bub even so the actual appoint- 
ment bo the high-priesthood seeiM still to have rested with the 
Bovereign.io 

(b) We have two instances of the high-priest of Amun of 
Theoes being chosen by an oracle of the god himself In the 
first case the king confirmed the choice of the god; in the 
second we may presume that the king ratified the choice, as 
the new high-priest was his son. 

2. Priestly offices below the rank of high-priest. 
— Such offices could be {a) assigned by the king, or 
( 5 ) by his representative^ the local governor and 
higli-priest, (c) purchased, [d) conveyed by deed of 
transference, (e) bequeathed to descendants. 

(a) A king of the XVIIIth dynasty promoted a certain 
Amenemheb from the rank of %oe'eb to that of ‘ father of the 
god.' 13 He was perhaps later appointed prophet by the 

king.ts 

(&) The local governor and high-priesb, as Pharaoh’s lepresen- 
tabve, seems to have appointed persons to vacant priesthoods 

(c) Priesthoods were bought and sold from the earliest times 
onwards is Appointments bo priestly offices in Roman times 
were usually obtained by purchasing them from the govern- 
menb.3fe 

(d) Priesthoods could be conveyed by the holder while living 
to another person by deed of tiansfer.i? 


1 W, Max Muller, Egyptological Researches^ Washington, 
1906, p 61 f.; J. Capart, line Rue de tornbeaux d Saqqa-iak 
Brussels, 1907, pi. Ixvi. 

2 F. Chahas, IKmres diverses, Paris, 1899-1905, ii. 115 ff. (vol, 
X. of ‘Bibhothfeque ^gyptologique,’ ed. G. Maspero, Pans, 
1893-1909). 

8 Griffith, Demotic Papyri, pp 8B, 81, note 8. 

4 The statement of Amenemheb, high-pnest of Amun in the 
XVIIIth dynasty — * I was admitted to hear what the ws’sfi-priests 
hear ’ (A. H Gardiner, EA xlvij. 93)-™apparently does not refer 
to his admission to the priesthood, but to some special piomo- 
tion that came to him after be had been a we'ch for many 
years 

5 Wilcken, p. 128 ; Grenfell, Hunt, and Goodspeed, ii. no. 
292. 

8 Otto, 1 212 , Reitzenstem, p. 10. 

*7 Sethe, Urkunden, i. 26, 84 f , ZIL xliv. 80 ff. ; Breasted, 
Anc. RecordSt tii. 666 [7] ; Brugsch, Thesaurus InscnpUonurn 
Aegypticarum, Leipzig, 1883-91, pp 908 f,, 942. 

8 Breasted, History^ p. 126 ; Blackman, Rock Tombs of ileir, 
i. 9ff ; Petrie, Koptos, pi. vm. lines 6, 12, Breasted, Ano. 
Records, iv 787 ff. 

8 Sethe, ajti. L. Borchardt, Grahdenhmal des Konigs ^a\hu‘re\ 
Leipzig, 1910, ii. 162 ; E Schiaparelli, Cat, del Museo aircheO’ 
logico di Firenze: antichitd egizie, Rome, 1887, p. 201 ff ; 
Brugsch, Thesaurus, p. 889 ff. ; Breasted, Anc. Records, m 
618 ff. ; Biugsch, ZA xvi [1878] 41 f. 

It Newberry, Be7ii Hasan, i. 57 ff.=: Breasted, Anc. Records, 
i. 622 ff. , Petrie, Koptos, pi, vni. lines 6, 12« Breasted, Anc. 
Reconls,! 778 ff.; Sethe, urkundenA.84:, Brugsoh, Thesaurus, 
pp. 90S f., 942 , 

U Sethe, ZA xliv. 82 ff. ; Erman, ZX xlv, 4, 

12 Gardiner, ZJ xlvii. 93. 13 Jh., line 15 f. of text. 

14 jgf.r/., Sethe, llrkunden,! 26; Griffith, Demotic Papyri, pp. 
810., 96 f. ; cf. perhaps Breasted, Anc. Records, iii. 620, 

It Sethe, Urkmiden, i. 12, 36, Griffith, Hieratic Papyri, pi. 
xiii. line 19 ff., Demotic Papyri, in. 44 ff. 

16 Wilcken, p. 127 f.; Grenfell, Hunt, and Goodspeed, nos, 
294-297, Wilcken and Griffith, ZX xlv. 103 ff. 

17 Griffith, Hieratic Papyri, 29~pl. xi. line 10 ff,, Demotic 
Papyri, iii. 92 with note 2, 102 ; Sethe, Xfrkunden, i. 12, 36, 


(e) Pi lestly offices were frequently obtained by mhentanee ^ 
In the case of mortuary piiesthoods it is often &iiecificall» 
stated m the deeds of appointment that the offices aie to be 
tiansmittecl to the childien 2 

Q)lii Roman times a person, on entering upon a pinestl;^ 
office, whether obtained by inheritance or otherwise, had to 
pay to the government a tax called to ela-KpiriKou ^ This tax 
suggests that peihaps even in the dynastic periods all such 
appointments had to be ratified by the State — i e. the king (cf 

[al m- 

3. Investiture and installation of priests. — 
Ramesses ll., on appointing Nebwenenef to the 
high-priestliood of Amun, invested him with two 
gold signets and a gold {d'm) stafi’.^ At the instal- 
lation of the chief priestess {ihpt) of Amun of 
Napata a silver pail for libations of milk® was 
placed in her right hand and a silver sistruni in 
her left.® Perhaps on his appointment or at his 
installation the high-priest of Ptah of Memphis 
was invested with his curious chain of office.'^ 

At the installation of ‘the god’s wife’ and high-piiestess of 
Amun, 'Enkhnesneferibie', ‘the prophets, fathers of the god, 
zd?e'e&-piiests, lectors, the staff (wiiwt) of the temple of Amun, 
were behind her and the great companions were m front 
theieof, performing for her all the customary ceremonies of the 
induction of the god’s votaress of Amun into the temple. The 
god’s scribe and nine weVO-priests of this house fastened on for 
her all the amulets and ornaments of the god’s wife and god’s 
votaress of Amun.'S The newly-appointed prophet of Amun of 
Teuzoi had to * anoint the hands ’ at his induction.^ 

XIII. The FUNCTIONS of tee temple 
PRIESTS. — The temple was the ‘ house of the god,’ 
htAitr, and the priesthood in certain aspects was 
regarded as domestic service.^® The word hm-ntr 
(Coptic 0 ont),^^ which we, following the Greeks, 
lender ‘prophet,’ means ‘servant of the god.’ 
Bmiilarly the tomb was the ‘house of the 
hide], and the mortuary priest was the ^ha- 
servant,’ 

I. Accoidingly in the daily services the priest 
sprinkled the god with water — a ceremony derived 
from servants bathing their master^® — fumigated 
him with incense,^'* clothed and anointed 
applied cosmetics to his eyes,^® and arrayed him in 
his various ornaments.^’ 

(a) The formulm that were repeated during the performance 
of these ceieiuonies are full of allusions to the legendary tales 
about Osins and Horns, and brought every one of the priest’s 
manual acts into relation with some episode in the Osii is myth. 13 
The god was legarded as Osins, and the priest (=the lung) as 
his son Horns ^ 

(i!;)The daily duties of the prophet, or, as the chief daily 
officiant was sometimes called, the ‘great ai'^'e6,'20 involved 
opening the doors of the shrme containing the god’s statue and 
taking the statue out of it 21 He is therefore described as ‘ enter- 
ing in upon’ such and such a god or goddess, ‘ seeing him 22 or 


I Breasted, Anc. Records, lii, 624-626, 753 f ; Moret, Rituel, 
p. 105 ; Legiain, Statues et statuettes, ui. no. 42230, a; Grenfell, 
Hunt, and Goodspeed, no. 294, note on line 2; Herod. 11, 
J7. 

Sethe, Urhunden, i. 12, 36; Griffith, Siiit and DPr Rifeh, 
pi. 6, line 269 ff. ; cf. Newberry, Beni Hamn, i. pi xxv. line 99. 

3 Reitzenstem, 10, note 5 , Greutell, Hunt, and Goodspeed, 
no. 294, note on line 20 ; Wilcken, p. 128. 

4 Sethe, Zl xliv, 33. 

6 Cf. H. Junker, Das Gotterdekret uber das Abaton, Vienna, 
1913, p. 9ff. 

6 Schafer, Urhunden, lii. 105 

7Erman, ZX xxxm [1895] 22 f. ; M. A. Murray, Saqqara 
Mastahas, London, 1905, 1 pis 1., x\xvi 

8G. Maspero, Annales du Service, v. 85 ff ; cf. Breasted, 
Recoids, iv. 968 D. 

» Griffith, Demohe Papyri, iii. 97 with note 1, 2SS with note 
5 ; cf- Gardiner, ZX xlvii. 93 [8], 

10 Erman, Handbook, p, 46 f., Life, p, 275. 

II Griffith, Demotic Papyri, lii. 46, note 4 ; G. Bteindorff, ZX 
xlv. 141. 

12 DavieS'Gardiner, p. 78f ; Erman, Handbook, p. 39 

13 See art. Purification (Egyptian), § HI. i , Moret, Rituel, p. 
171ff. 

14 Moret, Rituel, p. 176 ff. , cf, art. Pukifioation (Egyptian), 
§IILi. 

15 Moret, Rituel, pp. 179-199. 16 /&. p. 179 f. 

17 Jb. p. 238 ff. 

18 Erman, Handbook, p. 45 f., Ly^e, p. 274 f ; see also art. 
Purification (Egj'ptian), § V. 4. 

19 See above, § II 2. 20 Jioreb, Rituel, pp 7, 42. 

21 Erman, Handbook, p. 45 ; Moret, Rituel, pp. 36 ff , 167. 

22 ‘Her* in the actual inscription quoted, as the divinity in 
question is Hatljor. 
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his beauty,’ 1 and ‘performincf the ceremonies for him with the 
two arms.' 2 

(e) Another duty of the priests was to cany in procession the 
image of the divinitv, placed in a boat-shaped shrine, on the 
occasion of a festival 3 

2. The temple priests, in addition to the ordinary 
appellations proydiet, father of the god, and 
which denoted Uieir rank in the hierarchy, bore a 
number of titles,^ many of which convey very little 
meaning to us or are quite unintelligible. These 
additional titles denote special administrative or 
special religious functions.® 

(a) Senbe of the t&mple,--A very important functionary in 
each phyle was the scribe of the temple, who, during his term 
of office, kept all the temple accounts and made all the entiies 
m the temple day-book s He was certainly of priestly lank ” 
(&) Lector —There were ‘ordinary lectors’ 

T,w) and a ‘ chief lector’ (hrp-hb hrp-dld*,) on the temple staff 8 
The chief lector was on the permanent staff ; ordinary lectors 
were meinheis of the lotabing phylte.® 

(i.) The chief lector ranked third on the staff of the Middle 
Kingdom temple of Anubis at Illahun, only the ph^darch coming 
between him and the superintendent of the temple, i e. the 
high-priest.io Tiie office of high-priest was often combined with 
that of lector 01 chief lector 

(li.) The priestly giade of the ordinary lectors seems generally 
to have been that of we'ebJ^ A lector could also be a pliylarch.13 
(ill ) The duty of the lector was to recite the formulas, to the 
accompaniment of which the rites in the temples were 
performed 

(iv.) ii’or the lector as a moituary priest see under § XIV. (<*) ; as 
a magician, see art. Magio (Egyptian), § 9, and Gardiner, PSBA 
xxxix, [19l7j 31 , as a phi sician, see under § XVI. 

(0) Dancers and m'u-sicians.— -Probably male as well as female 
dancers and musicians were attached to all temples they 
seem to have figured especially at festivals in the Middle 
Kingdom many of them were foreigners— chiefly Aamu — and 
perhaps slaves.18 

(d) noor-keaperSi eic.— The temple staff included minor func- 
tionaries such as door-keepers and sweepers.i® Jn the temple of 
Anubis at Illahun these were permanent functionaries, not 
members of phylse.20 But a temple door-keeper could be a 
uui^eb and a second prophet of the endowment of the altar. 21 

XIV. Tub mortvary priests .— cult of 
the dead in many respects resembled that of the 
gods (see above, § XIII.). The officiants most com- 
monly represented as performing the services 
required by the dead bear the titles * /cct-servant/ 
'embalmer/ ‘lector,’ ‘chief lector,’ ‘treasurer of 
the god,’ sem, imy-hhant, 

I Of. Moret, Rvtualy p, 66. 

SKamal, Annales au Semice^ xv. 218; Lange-Schafer, no, 
20369. For further descriptions of the priest's daily duties see 
Breasted, Anc. Records^ 111. 664; Lange-Schafer, nos 20359, 
20530 ; cf Schafer, Lie Mystenen des Osiris in Ahydos, pp, 18, 
19 with note 1. 

5 Erman, Life, p. 275 f., Handbook, p 49 f. ; of Griffith, Siiit 
and Dcr Rif eh, pi. 6, line 274 f. —Bieasted, Ane, Records, i. 640 f. 
(see also in 622). 

4 See M. A Murray, Index of Names and Titles of the Old 
Kingdom, London, 1908; Lanee-Schafei, 1., n. ; Legiam, 
Statues et statuettes, i.-ui ; Stolk, p. 35 1 ?. , Wreszinski, L?e 
Hohenpriester des Amon ; Ohassinat, Annales du Service, xvi. 
193 ff. ; A. H Gardiner and A. E. P Weigall, A Topographical 
Catalogue of the Private Tombs of Thebes, London, 1903, p. 43 f 

6 B,g., Schafer, Prmtergraher . . . von Totentempel des Ne- 
XTser-M\ p. 84 (Schafer’s explanation is wrong , Tnhtp was, of 
course, superintendent of the fishers and fowlers on the temple 
estates) ; Erman, p. 291 ; Griffith, Si&t Dir Mfeh, pL 
7 ; Borchardt, ZA xxxviu 94, xl. 114. 

8 Borchardt, ZX xxxvii. 94. 

7 E g., Griffith, Smt and Dir Rif eh, pi. 7 ; Legrain, Statues 
statuettes, 1. no 42078, e. 

8 Borchardt, ZX xxxvii. 94; Griffith, Hieratic Papyri, pi. x. 
note on line 2 ; Blackman, Rock Tombs of Meir, \n. pi. xxni. 2, 

9 Borchardt, ZX xxxvii. 94. 

10 Jh. 

II § Vin, 3 (&). 

i2Erman, Life, p. 294 with note 1; Sethe, Tlrhimdm, iv. 470; 
Wreszinski, p. 11 ; Erman, ZX xvii. 72 

15 Wreszinski, p. 11. 

14 Erman, Life, pp. 289, 294; Sethe, Urkunden, iv. 261 
(^Breasted, Anc. Records, li. 239); Breasted, Ane. Records, I 
606, IV 958 L ; H. Junker, Die Stundenwachen in den Osiris- 
mystenen, Vienna, 1910, pp. 6, 38, 38, passim ; cf. Blackman, 
Rook Tombs of Meii, 11 pi. ix., lii 29, 82, pi. xxii t 
18 E.g., Lange-Schafer, no 20026 ; Grifiith, Hieratic Papyri, 
p. 69ff ; Blackman, Rook Tombs of Meii, 11. 24; Lavies- 
Gardiner, p. 94 ff,; N. de G. Davies, The Rock Tombs of El- 
Amama, London, 1903-08, i. 31, pi. xiii. ; see also under S VI. 4» 
2f. 

16 Griffith, Hieratic Papyn, p, 69 ff. ^ 17 /&. p. 60. 

18 Ib. pis. xii, line 10, xm. line 16, xxx. line 86. 

19 Oapart, Bulletin critique des religions de VEgypte, IwUt 
p, 39. 

2D Borchardt, ZX xxxvii. 94 2i Sethe, Hrhundsn, iv. 80. 


(a) Ka-servant (hm fcj).— The fca-sers anfc was responsible foi 
the mauitenance of the sei vices (daily or periodical) performed 
on behalf of the dead in the tomb chapel or ‘ house of the ht,' 1 
as was Uie prophet, or ‘ servant of the god,’ for those performed 
on behalf of a divinity in a temple; 2 and the same methods 
were employed to secure the services of both 3 The daily or 
peiiodical services consisted mainly in the pouiing out of liba- 
tions, the burning of incense, and the presentation of offerings 
of food and drink to the deceased.4 * It is a man’s /^u-pilest,’ 
sa\s Defaihap, ‘who maintains his possessions and hia 

offerings ’ 

(i.) Not unnaturally X-a-servants were on the slalf of the 
temple of Osins at Abydos " and of Anubis at Illahun ;8 but the 
impiession gained from the maioritv of texts is tiiat the ka- 
servants formed an oiganization distinct from the temple 
piiesthood, as did the choaohytoe (xoaxurai) of the GrjBco- 
Rouian penod.9 

(i! ) The ehoachytea (=Egyp. * water-offerer 0 ful- 

filled in the Ptolemaic and Roman periods the same functions 
as the Jbfi- servants in earlier times. They were responsible for 
the upkeep of the tombs and for the safety of the mummies 
within them.u As their name shows, one of their chief duties 
was to pour out libations to the dead, Vi the ancient funerary 
offering having degenerated into httle more than a periodical 
libation accompanied by the repetition of the prescribed 

formulae.bi 

(lii ) Iiike the chonohytee,^^ the ^a-servants were divided into 
pbylai,i8 and w ere under the direction of ‘ superintendents ' and 
‘ inspectors ’ is 

(iv.) Judging from the determinatives of limw-kl (Aiu-servants) 
m Sethe, Uokunden, i. 11 ff., 86 (cf. 27 f.), the Aia-servants, in 
the Old Kingdom at least, seem, like the choachyteef’t to have 
been of both sexes 

(v.) Both A,a-puests and choachytae were in the habit of dis- 
posing of their offices and the attached emoluments by will (or 
deed of transference) or by sale ^8 In Old and Middle Kingdom 
documents it is sometimes stipulated that the fca-<5ervants are 
not to dispose of the endowments by sale or by will (imyt-pr)l^ 
to any people, but are to transmit them (of course with their 
attendant re^onsibilities) to their children. 20 Or, again, the 
Aia-servant is to choose one particular son as his heir, and that 
son in his turn is to do the same 21 
{b) Embalmev.-^Theerahalmev (wt) is a familiar figure from 
the eailiest times in the representations of funerals and other 
mortuary^ ceremonies 22 xhe laboratory in which he exercised 
his ait was called the ‘place of purification ' or * good 

house,’ 24 or, more fully, the ‘place of purification of the good 
house.’ 28 

(1.) Prom the inscriptions accompanying a series of scenes in 
the tomb-chapel of Pepi'onkh at Meir, 20 the embalmers m that 
locality seem, like the paroschisice and tariekeutce of Grasco- 
Roman times, to have formed an organization or gild of their 
own under the direction of one or more ‘inspectors' (shd- %ut) 
and a superintendent (imy-r\ vet). In the temple of Anubis at 
Illahun, however, each phyle of priests appears to have con- 
tained one embalmer,27 who therefore must have been at least a 
wS^eb. 

(11 ) In the Ptolemaic and Roman periods the embalmers were 
called paraschlStCB (rrapacrxio-raC) &nd tariekeutce (rapix^vraC), 
the former making the necessary incisions, etc., m the corpse, 
the latter carrying out the embalming and wrapping.28 At 

1 See A. M. Blackman, in Journ of Egyptian Archceology, 
ili. [1916] 250 ff 

2 Davies-Gardiner, p. 73 f. 

3 Of. Sethe, Urkunden, 1. 25 with i. Ilf , S6f , and see Griffith, 
Bifff and JOSr Rifeh, pi. 6, line 269 ff. ; Newbeiry, Beni Hasan, 
1 pL XXV. line 86 ff. ; Erman, Life,^. 323 f., Handbook, p. 123 f. ; 
Peet, Annals of Archieology and Anthropology, vii. 81 ff.; 
Egyptian Stelce in Si it Mus , 1. pi. 54 ; see also § IX. 1 . 

4 Newberry, Beni Hasan, 1, pi xxv line 84 ff. ; A. Moret, 
Comptes rendus des stances de VAcadimie des Inscriptions et 
BelleS'lettres, Pans, 1914, p. 643; Davies-Gardiner, p. 73 ff.; 
Blackman, Rock Tombs of Meir, ii. pi. x , lii. pis. xxi.-xxiu, 

6 Or perhaps ‘repasts’ (H. Grapow, ZA xlvii. 106, note 37); 
but see Sinuhe, B 240. 

6 Griffith, and Dir Rffeh, pL 6, line 269. 

7 Lange-Sohafer. i. no. 20093, li. no. 20748, 

8 Borchaidt, ZX xl 114 9 Otto, i. 99 ff. 

10 Griffith, Demoiie Papyri, hi. pp. 16, 66, note 6. 
n ot6o, 1. 100, 12 ih, i. 09-101. 

15 See Blackman, in Joum. of Egyptian Archceology, iii. S3. 

14 otto, i 103 f. 15 Sethe, Urkunden, i. IS f., 36. 

16 Murray, Index of Names and Titles of the Old Kingdom, pi. 
xxiii. 

17 Otto, i. 102 ; Griffith-Wilcken, ZX xlv. 104. 

18 Sethe, XIrhunden, i. 12, 36 ; Griffith-Wilcken, ZX xlv. 103 ff, 

19 Pmyt-pr also means ‘deed of transference* (see Griffith, 
Hieratic Papyn, p. 29 f.). 

20 Sethe, (jilxmden, i. 12, 86. 

21 Giirlith, Sint and Dir Rif eh, pL 6, line 272 

E g., Lepsius, ii pis. 4f., 2o, 36, 101&; Blackman, Rock 
Tombs of Mair, m pis xvii.,XMh. 2. 

25 Davies-Gardiner, p. 45, note 3 

24 Lange-Schafer, nos 20088, 20457 ; F LI. Griffith, Stories of 
the High P'nests of Memphu, Oxford, 1900, p. 29. 

26 Davies-Gardiner, p. 45, note 3. 

20 See Blackman, Rock Tombs of Meir, L 6 ; Davies-Gardiner, 
p. 45, note 4. 

27 Borchardt, ZX xxxvii. 94 28 Otto, i. 105 ff. 
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Memphis they and the ohoachytce were united in one large group 
and their functions were interchangeable,! 

For the embaliner's impersonation of Anubis see § VL a. 

(e) Chief lectors andL lectors, — ^These figure as prominently in 
the funerary as in the temple services. As mortuary otnciants 
their duty was to direct the ritual of the embalmer’s workshop 
and of the tomb>chapel, and to lecite the accompanying 
formula. The functions of the lector and embalmer were not 
sharply differentiated. Thus a chief lector is described as being 
‘over the mysteries of the good house,’ 2 and an ordinary 
lector is entitled ‘Anubis in the good house, chief of the 
lectors * 8 or ‘ treasurer of the god, Anubis the embalmer.’ 4 

This explains, perhaps, why Diodorus calls the chief embalmer 
a scribe, ypafifiaTev^f and why the Greek rendering of hry-liht 

* lector,’ IS Taptxevnj5, * embalmer * 6 

(d) * Treasurer of the godJ — The presence of a functionary 
bearing this title at funerary ceremonies'? is a legacy from the 
time when they w’ere performed for the Phaiaoh only.8 The 
‘treasurer of the god* was closely associated with the acquisi- 
tion of precious commodities & such as turquoise, iO the produce 
of Byblos and Punt,!! stone from Hammamat for monuments, !2 
incense, etc., from the Sudan ,!3 he would naturally, therefore, 
play an important part in the royal obsequies, for he would 
have to supply many of the articles required for the embalming 
and burial of the king ‘Treasurer of the god,’ as a mortuary 
title, could be combined with those of ‘ lector ’ and ‘Anubis the 
embalmer.* !^ 

(e) The funerary officiant with this title repre- 
sents, of course, the high-priest of Ptah of Memphis is That 
ecclesiastic naturally pronounced the offering formula, !6 and 
burned incense and offered libation,!? at the bmial of a 
Memphite king. As was to be expected, the sem was the chief 
officiant in the ‘ Opening of the Mouth ’ a rite originally per- 
formed, perhaps, on roj al statues, 19 and therefore in early times 
a function of the Memphite high-priest in his capacity of chief 
artificer, wr lycp hmivt (lit * great m directing the craftsmen ’),20 

(/) Imy-hhant — ^This priest is frequently figured 

in representations of funerary ceremonies, especially those of 
the Middle and New Kingdoms 2! Sethe 22 thinks that iwiy-J-nt 
means ‘festival priest.’ Connected with the Osins cult at 
Abydoa there was a ‘great who was also entitled 

* prophet ’ and ‘ great ws"eb„* 

XV. PrIJCSTS OS' THE REICNINQ The 

priests and prophets of the reigning' Pharaoh®^ 

were a prominent feature of the Old Kingdom 
priesthood. We also meet with them later. 

XVI, Priests as DocTORS.^The professions 
of physician and priest {w^eh or lector) were often 
combined. 2® 

A ws'eb who is also a physician (swnw) pronounces the sacri- 
ficial victim pure 2? Priests of the goddess Sakhmet were 
regarded as especially skilled m the art of medicine 28 The 
business of the priest of Sakhmet depicted with cattle in a 
scene in the tomb-chapel of a Gusite nomarch at Meir 29 was thus 
evidently to decide whether they were fit for sacrificial purposes 
or nob- There was apparently a medical school at Sais attached 
to the temple of Neith. It was restored in the reign of Darius 

! Otto, i. 105-107. 2 Lange-Schafer, no. 20088. 

8 Ib. no. 20457. 

4 Ih, no. 20538, 1. (2, line 3 ; see also § VI. a. ^ Otto, i. 106. 

6 Griffith, E&motic Papyri, ill. 122, note 3. 

E g.f Blackman, Rock Tombs of Meir, iii. pi. xxiii. 2; 
Newberry, Beni Hasan, I pis xx., xxxv. 

8 Of. § III I, and see Davies-Gardiner, pp. 66, 87. 

9 Erman, Life, p 96. !0 Breasted, Anc. Records, i. 342. 

J1 Ib. §§ 361, 361. 12 Ih, §§ 297 ff., 888 !3 Ib, § 336. 

14 Lange-Sehafer, ii. no. 20538, I. d, line 3 ; see also Otto, i. 

105 

!i5 See Griffith, Stories of the High Priests of Memphis, n. 3 ff.- 
Stolk,p 36. V , 

!6 E.g., Newberry, Beni Hasan, i pis. xvu., xxxv. ; Davies- 
Gardiner, p. 21 ; Griffith, Sint and B&r R^eh, pi. 2, 

!7 E g., Blackman, Rock Tombs of Metr, i. pi, iii, ; Junker, 
Stundenwachen, p. 6. 

!8 Davies-Gardiner, p. 69; Budge, The Booh of Opening the 
Mouth, I. 165 ff. ; of. Schafer, Die Mystenen des Osins in 
Abydos,p. 18. 

!9 Davies-Gardiner, p. 67 ; see § HI. i. 

20 stollc, p 18 , see § III. i 

2! E,g., Blackman, Rock Tombs of Meir, iii. 22, 33, pis. xiv„ 
xxiii. 2; Davies, Rock Tombs of Detr elGehrdtvi, ii. pi. 
vii, , Davies Gardiner, pp. 62, 64 ; Davies, Fioe Theban Tombs, 
London, 1913, pi. vi. ; Borchardt, Grahdenkmal des Konigs 
Salhu-r$', li. pL 19. 

22 Ap, Borchardt, Grabdenkmal des Konigs ii. 96. 

23 Lange-Schafer, ii, no. 20614. See also K. Dvroff and B. 
Portner, AegypUsche Qrabsteim und JDenlsteme aus sud- 
deutschen Sammlungen, Munich, 1902-04, ii, 2ff., pi. u.?=:W. E 
Crura, P5BJ.xvi41894] 132 f. 

24 Erraan, Life, p 290., 

E g., Borchardt, HJl. xxxvii. 94. 

26 See art. Macuo fEgyptian], vol. viii. p, 268® ; Kamal, Annales 
du Service, xv, 244. 

27 j. E. Quibell, The Ramessenm, London, 1896, pi, xxxvi. 

28 Wieszinski, Her Papyrus Ebers, LeipEig, 1913, i. qq, 2f. 

29 BUQkmm,Eock Tombs of Meir, iii. pi. lu. ' 


by a ‘chief prophet of Neith’ who was also styled ‘great in 
medicine ’ (wr simi),^ In a Ptolemaic bilingual an embalmer 
Taptxevrns, IS termed syn, ‘physician,’ in the Demotic version.2 

XVII. Priests as magicians, — See art. 
Magic (Egyptian), vol. viii. p. 268 ; supplemented 
hy A. H. Gardiner, PSBA xxxix. 31 ff. 

XVIII. Priests as /udgeb.— Priests acted in 
this capacity in the New Kingdom, Of a hoard 
(knht) of ten judges who sat on one day, six were 
prophets (including the high-priest of Amun, who 
presided), and three t^i^eS-priests. Only one, a 
scribe, was a layman.® 

XIX. Purification and purity of priests. 
—-See art. PdkifigatiON (Egyptian), § V. 7 . 

XX. Clothing, etc., of See art. 

Purification (Egyptian), § V. 7 (< 7 ), (A). 

XXL The priesthood as a civil function. 
— The higher priestly offices were sometimes 
evidently civil appointments ; i.e., the holders of 
them were not professional priests.'* 

Sefaihap, e.g., a Middle Kingdom ruler of the Lycopolite 
nonie and therefore ipso facto high-priest (supeuntendent of 
the prophets of the local divinity),® cannot have exercised his 
priestly functions for a considerable part of his career, as he 
was resident governor of the newly acquued territory in the 
Sudan, the adniimstiative centre of which was the modern 
Kerma.6 The same may be said of a local prince like Ameny of 
Beni Hasan, who, in addition to being very active as civil 
administrator of the nome, went on military and mining expedi- 
tions.? Similarly Seti, an important official in the reign of 
Ramesses 11., combined with a number of important civil and 
military appointments several priesthoods, which must surely 
have been sinecures.s Of also the case of Peteesi, a busy civil 
servant of the Saitic age, to whom was assigned ‘ the share of 
the prophet of Amun of Teuzoi and his ennead of deities,’ but 
who, apparently, never once officiated in this capacity.9 
I The offices of sem, ‘ son whom he loves,’ and sm* (?), in the 
case of Ikhemofret, were practically civil appointments, and 
were doubtless only temporarily held by him in hia capacity of 
special envoy and representative of the king ; !9 he was, as we 
can see from his titles,!! not a professional priest. The same 
may be said of Sehetepibre' ; !2 also of Menthhofep,i3 %vho, though 
he bore several priestly titles, !4 was vizier and chief justice, I6 
and held several other posts of secular administration. 

Litbeatdre.— T his has been sufficiently indicated in the 
aiticle. AyLWARD M. BLACKMAN. 

PRIEST, PRIESTHOOD (Greek) (lepei^s, 
lipeia, lepooaivri ), — I. General characteristics. — The 
Greeks did not possess a piiesthood, in the sense 
of a sacred caste or class of men thiough whose 
medium alone the gods could be approached. 
Priests and priestesses existed everywhere among 
them in great numbers, hut their significance is 
quite other than that of a sacred older, such as 
was seen among the most highly developed of the 
surrounding nations. It is true that there are 
in Greece also considerable traces of ideas of a 
kind that mi'^ht have led to similar liierarchic 
institutions. Eor the Greeks were familiar with 
the idea that certain individuals or classes of 
people possessed some inherent capacity for par- 
ticular sacred functions — that women, e.o., were 
the chosen medium of communication between 
gods and men at certain oracular seats, or that 
some men possessed inherent man tic powers, and 
the like ; but this does not greatly affect the 
general Hellenic attitude, which was on the whole 
to refuse to define any department of life as tabu, 
but on the contrary to throw open all its possi- 
bilities to any and every individual claiming the 
name of citizen. This is true also of the Homeric 

1 Schafer, ZX xxxvii 72 ff. 

2 Gnffith-Wilcken, ZA xlv. 107 

8 Erman, ZA xvii. 72 , see also Breasted, Anc. Records, 
iu. 64 f. 

4 See Erman, Life, p. 292 

6 Griffith, Svdt and Dir Rif eh, pi. 6. 

6 G. A. Eeisjier, ZA lu. [1914] 43 

? Newberry, Beni Hasan, i. 21 ff. : Breasted, Ano. Records, 
i. 619 ff. 

8 Breasted, Ano. Records, iii. 642. 

9 Griffith, Demotic Papyri, iii. 82, 84, 92. 

ifl Schafer, Die Myst&Hen des Osins in Abydos, pp 10, 15, ISff. 
11 Ib p, 10. 12 Lange-Schafer, ii. no, 20538. 

13 Ib. no. 20539. 14 side i. lines 13-17. 

15 Ib, side 1. line 1. 
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poems, which, while admitting the claim of, e> g,, 
kalchas to special mantic endowment [II. i. 72), 
and indicating the high honour in which priests of 
various deities weie held {II, v. 78 : ^€6s 5’ 6$ rlero 
; cf. XVI. 605), exhibit Nestor sacrihciiig to 
Athene with the assistance of his sons only, no 
jiriest being mentioned, and none, so far as we can 
see, finding any place in the ceremony {Od. lii. 
4301). This accords with the facts of historical 
times. Priests and priestesses alike throughout 
the Greek world enjoy considerable social and 
civic distinction, which tends to increase rather 
than to diminish as Greek civilization develops, 
yet Isocrates can say, with but slight exaggera- 
tion, that any man might be a priest (ii. 7 . on 
^acriXdav ibcirep iepwa^y'rjp waPTbs dpdpbs eXvai 
yofillovcnp). 

Whatever may have been, among the Greeks, in the ages 
below the historical horizon, the relations existing between 
priest, king, and commiirnby, in historical times the priesthood, 
like everything else, has had to submit to the all-embracmg 
sway of the idea of the State, and has become to a very con- 
siderable degiee secularized and is regarded almost pmely 
from the politico-social point of view This is clearly and 
emphatically asserted not only in regard to the administrative 
activities of the piiest, but also m regard to his purely sacer- 
dotal functions (.®schin. in. 18 ; fitSd^co 5’ u/ads irpoiToi' em twv 
T rapafid^wi^, otov tous tepets KoX rds tepaa? vtrevOvvov^ eipai 
/ceAeuet 6 v6fxo^, KoX ctvAX-^/SSijv awavTag /cal xwpl5 e/cdcrrovs /card 
CMfiat Toi)? rd yepa Aap/Savovras Kal rds evxds virep VfxuiV Trpos 
TOVff deous <ruxop.evovs, /cal ou fiovov iSia dWa /cal Kotvjj rd yeVT) , 
cf. Dem. in Ifeazr, 116 ; Plut. Qucest. Gr, 38). Only the actual 
sacred rites which priests perform escape from this secular 
control, simply because, being traditional, they dated fiom an 
age anterior to the birth of the historical State itself, and 
owed much of their force to that very fact. Hence the so- 
called leges sacrce are found to be confined to regulations 
touching qualifications for office, priests* perquisites, the estab- 
lishment of additional ceremonies, etc — just such details as 
fell to be regulated m connexion with purely secular offices; 
they teach us nothing of the details of ritual. In this sense, 
then, it is not incorrect to describe the Greek priest as in some 
sort a State official. The ultimate authority m a question 
concerning rd tepd is not a synod of priests, but the council and 
the assembly (Ar. Ath. Pol. 43). i 

The Greek priest or priestess, then, is one who 
is charged with certain specific religious functions 
or ritual acts, directed godwards, in the due per- 
formance of which the State, either as a whole or 
through its organic groups {gentes, phratries, 
families, etc.), is vitally interested. These 
functions, based as they were mainly upon a 
traditional ritual, demanded a certain, often a 
high, degree of professional or teclmical know- 
ledge, just as did many other depaitments of 
civic life ; the priest is simply one who is * skilled 
in the rules of sacrifice, prayer, and purification.’ ^ 
Practically, therefore, the lepeds implied the ex- 
istence or a temple or some form of holy place 
dedicated to the particular deity in whose service 
he ministered. Por the Greek priest was always 
the servant of a particular deity, and that at a 
particular shrine,^ and at none other. There was 
no such thing as a priest with a general com- 
petence of sacerdotal functions at any and every 
shrine, or as minister to any and every deity, 
simply by virtue of his priesthood as such. Por 
there was in fact no general or universally applic- 

1 Tins is true even in cases where leferenee was made to an 

oracle, for such reference could be made, in a matter of State, 
only by properly accredited representatives; nor was such 
reference absolutely essential, though it was m harmony with 
Hellenic, and especially Athenian, sentiment to refer such 
matters to Apollo (cf. Plat. Rep. 427 0 .* o5to? yap Stjrrov o 
TrepX rd rotavra. rracrty aj/Spwyotsyarptos ev p.e<r(fi rrjs yijs 

eirt TOV ofii^akov KaOrjfievo^ e^rj-yetTat) 

2 Stob. Rd. Bth.y ed. Gaisford^ ii. 662 : r'pv yd^ Upia. elvcu. 
Set*/ e^Tretpov voptay rhv irepl $V(rtas /cal evxd^, km KaBap/AoifSt 
Kal iSpucret? /cal irdvra rd rotavra. Perhaps the best definition 
is given m Plato, Pol. 290 0 : xal p^v /cal to rSiv a5 yevoji, 
cb? TO poptipov ^rjcrt, rrapd pev yjpuiv Btoped^ Beot^ fita Bvcrmv 
CTrio'Ti^u.dt' e<rrt Kara vovv e/cctvot? Swpeta^at, rrapd Sk eKeCytop 
r^ptp evX“i? Krfimv dyaBtap alr^crcur^ai* ravra. Sk diaKdpov 

ecrri rrov p6pta dp4>orepa. ^ ^ 

S Of, Plat. LawS^ 769 A : Keyiafiep pkv roif pkv lepois 
petoKopovg r« Kal tepdag Kal tepeCag Setv yCyvecrBat. Large temples 
would have more than one priest, but one was the rule^; cl. 
Diod. 1 78. 6 ; ob ydpy Harrep rrapd TOitf^'BAAijcrtv, cty dv%p 17 pta 
yvvTj rijp tepfcxn/njv rrapdMj(f>^t 


able use or style of worship, notwithstaiuling the 
laige common element in the manner of making 
prayers and ofiermgs.^ 

The existence of a priesthood, however, by no 
means abiogated the religious functions exercised 
by, and as a matter of course demanded from, 
laymen, such as magistrates of the State, heads of 
families or other organic groups within the State. 
It was, in fact, hardly possible to say where the 
layman stopped or the priest began. Nor, on the 
other hand, did the holding of a priesthood 
necessarily involve the surrender of all other 
occupations and interests on the part of the priest. 
Certainly this was not the case with many of 
precisely the highest and most distinguished 
priesthoods. In this respect there seemed, indeed, 
some room for improvement, as a matter of mere 
civic organization, and Aristotle proposes that one 
and the same individual citizen shall assume 
successively the functions of soldier, statesman, 
and prie.st, according to his time of life— the 

E riesthood thus tending to be regarded as a digni- 
ed sinecine for men no longer able to .serve the 
State in a more active capacity {Fol. iv. [vii.l 9. 4 f. 
= 1329 A). 

The combination of sacerdotal functions with royal authority 
is as familiar as it was noimal m the ancient woild In Homer 
the king with his own hand strikes the victim on behalf of the 
whole people (11. lii. 2l9 f , 271 f.). In this sense the king was 
head of the State religion, as being capable of and responsible 
for the proper perfoimance of the ritual acts designed to 
secure the favour of the deities that were in the strict sense 
national. Thus in Sparta, almost the only purely Greek State 
retaining monarchical government in historical times, all State 
sacrifices were offered by ^the kings, as descendants of the god 
(Xen Rep. Lac 16. 1 : edifice ydp Qvetv pep /SacriAea rrpb rrjgf 
TToAews TO. ^Tj/tocria drravra, mg aTrb Beov ovra ; Ar. Pol. iii. 14. 3 
= 1286 A : Irt fie ra -rrpb? tovs deobg arrofiefioTat rot? jSacriAeucrty), 
one of the two kings holding the priesthood of Zeus Lake- 
daimon, the other that of Heavenly Zeus, with the usual 
perquisites (Heiod. vi. 58 ; cf. Horn. Od. iv. 65). Sometimes, 
on the decay and abolition of the royal office, the descendants 
of the old kings were allowed to retain these immemorial 
sacred functions and privileges, and even at times also the 
honorary title of king (e.g.y Ephesus [Strabo, p, 633], Cyrene 
[Herod, iv, 161]). Or, again, the title and the functions might 
pass to one or other of the republican magistrates. Thus in 
Athena the second arohon was called king (^a/rtAeu?), and his 
wife queen (pacridtvpaX both with religious functions, the king 
archon superintending the Eleusinian raj^steries and the 
Lenaian Dionysia, there being assigned to him, as Plato says, 
‘the most solemn and most truly ancestral ntes of the ancient 
sacrifices ’ (/*o^ 290 E;^cf. Bem.^ Iix. 1370 ; Lysias, Andoo.i: 
dv . , . Aax?? ^acrtKevg, aAAo rt ij vrrep rifji.mp Kal Bvatag Bvcret Kal 
evxdg ev^erat Kara rd rrdrpta).'^ 

Within the family itself, which had been in fact 
its starting-point, this primitive coincidence of 
sacred function (dva-lai Trdrptot) and physical or 
legal headship continued undisturbed, ^ and was 
reliected in the larger groups, of phratries and 
genteSi which purported to be merely the family 
* writ large,’ and, indeed, in every sort of organ- 
ization within the State, by the institution of 
priests of the particular association, that is to say, 
by the endowment of certain of its members with 
religious functions ; for all such corporations had 
a rmigious as well as a political or social aspect, 

1 Though traces are not wanting of the tendency towards 
such universalism or panhellenic use. Cf. Ar. Pol. viii. (vi.) 
8 . 20=1322 B i exofACinj fis radn^ ri rrphg rdg 6v<r(ag d^m(ii(rfxeyTn 
rdg Koivdg rrdtrag, oaag prj rots iepevcrip drroBCSuicriv b vopogy d^A 
drro T^s Kotv/js errrCag exovcrt rrfy rtfjti^v‘ /eoAoScrt 6* ol aev dpxovrag 
rovrovgy ot fie flaoriAets, ol Si rrpvrdpeig. For the sacred func- 
tions of the Athenian archone see Ar. AtA, Pol. 68--58. 

2 We merely mention here the curious religious policies found 
in Asia Minor in the Roman age, ruled by hereditary high- 
pnests, or by royal and hierarchical families, sometimes of a 
not very religious type— e./?., Komana (Strabo, pp. 659, 574), 
For these see J. P. Mahaffy, The Greek World under Momcm 
Swag, London, 1890, p 225 f They, of course, fall outside the 
purely Hellenic institution here treated, just as the deities 
worshipped m such cominumties were Asiatic in character, 
though called by Greek names. 

3 feUictly taken, Plato’s lan^age (in Laws, 909 D : tcpa /uiTjSe 
etg ip iSCaig oiKiaug eKr^p-Om' Bveiv S’ orap evl povv rivi, rr^hg 
rd Syipocrta Irm Bvtrmv, /cal rots lepevcri re /cal iepeCatg lyxetpi^erm 
rd Bvpara, ot? dyvela rovrmv eiripcA/js) would indicate a desire 
to abolish these domestic worships. See W, L. Hewman, 
Politics of Anstotle, i., Oxford, 1887, p. 179. 
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and had their special deities, rites, and religious 
observances. 

Perhaps this very multiplicity of individuals in- 
vested with priestly or quasi-pi lestly functions did 
as much as anything to check the rise of a definite 
priestly class, the conception of sacerdotal function 
being too inextricably intertwined with that of 
civic life in general. Undoubtedly, also, much 
was due to the general sanity of Greek institu- 
tions, from which it resulted that the rites per- 
formed by the priesthood were, as a rule, not of 
such sort as to enthral the intellect by extravagant 
claims to a specially recondite or mysterious char- 
acter. It was, in fact, partly by way of reaction 
against this somewhat thieadbare simplicity that 
Orphic and Bionysiao mysteries won such vogue. 
A further powerful factor making against the rise 
of a priest^ caste was the fact that temple funds 
were, as a rule, not controlled by the priests of the 
temple themselves ; and at the same time the in- 
terpretation of sacred law was almost entirely 
beyond their control, being, at Athens, in charge 
of a ^ecial secular board of interpreters [i^Tiynrai 
[see P, Ehimann, D& iitris saeri interp^'ehbtis 
AUiciSi Giessen, 1908]). The significance of the 
last feature can hardly be overrated in this con- 
nexion. It meant that nothing of the nature of a 
school or course of training for priesthood could 
arise. 

2, Qualifications for priesthood. —Plato, follow- 
ing doubtless the universal requirement, lays it 
down for his ideal State that a priest must be 
sound and perfect in body, and of pure and 
genuine civic pedigree (Laws^ 759 0 : doKifid^eip 6^ 
rbv dei XaTxdvovra irpwrov fj.ku 6\6K7<'r)pov fcal yu'^crtov, 
/ctX.). No alien could hold an Athenian priest- 
hood or perform its rites — a rule that was prob- 
ably general.^ 

The tendency was not to be content with this, 
but to put priesthoods into the hands of men of 
leisure and substance (just as, in Athens, the State 
services, or leitourgies, naturally fell to the same 
class). So Aristotle would have no husbandman 
or mechanic appointed, but only citizens, who, in 
his scheme, would be the sole Landed proprietors 
(Poi, iv. (vii.) 9. 9 = 1329 A: oi/re yb.p y^tapybv of/re 
^dmvo-ov lepia Kwracrrariov ' birh ydp rCiv TroXtrwv 
TTpiirei rip,di(r6aL roi>s Of. Pans. VII. xxvii. 3 : 

Kard d6^a,v yhovs pLdXKrra alpodpLevoi^ at Pellene ; B, 
594. 10 ; (I}pet(rd(a Sb 6^ ko. y 6X6K\ci.pos ml (p dap.iopyias 
pAreffTL, at Chalkedon). At Halicarnassus the 
priestess of Artemis Pergaia must be of full 
citizen pedigree on both sides for at least three 
generations {B, 601, 6 : dcrr^v dtrrwv dp^poripuiu 
M Tpeis yeveds yGyevrifxhtjv Kal Tpbs irarpbs Kal nrpbs 

(i7}Tp6s), Good looks were a recommendation, in 
some cases an essential (Pans. vii. xxiv. 4 [the 
boy plkQv /cdXXec, priest of Zeus at Aigai] ; cf. IX. 
X. 4 [Thebes]). Notorious vice naturally disquali- 
fied,® and Plato insists upon purity from the stain 
of blood and the graver offences. On the whole, 
the insistence is upon somewhat external or formal 
qualifications, identical with those demanded of 
candidates for purely secular offices ; no great 
stress is laid on moral, and none at all apparently 

1 Of. Dem, lix. 1369 I etSev «, ov avTTjv opdv 

oia-avi W. Dittenberger, Sylloge ImcripUonu'm, Grcemrurr^, I 
3 vols , Leipzig’, 1898-1901 (hereafter cited as D., followed by a 
number to indicate the running number of inscriptions quoted), 
666. S : /A»j ^^elva.1 KmdjiX^tT6a.i elj to 'Hpaioi' ^evta py^Sevt 
(Anior^os) ; Herod, vi. 81 ^ov\6pevov 8h ai>Thp $vetv hrl rov 
ficifxov 6 lepeus dTnjy6fieve, otrtov eXvat ^eCv<ff avT6&f. $veip 

—of the Spartan king Kleomenes at the Heraion of Argos. 
Foreign cults and religious associations authorized by decree 
would, one supposes, be served by their native pnest 5 (cf, inscr, 
from Peiraieus [A. Wilhelm, Jahreshefte d&r Oest. Arch, Imt, v. 
(1902) 127 ; rov Sijgov rod *Adriva{ 0 y St^^Koros Toiy 

p6vot'S r 0 v okKav i$vlav ryjv iyKTyj<nv koX ttjv tSpvcnv rov UpoVf 
KrX.J). 

®Cf. ^schin. i. 188: Koi o avrb? oCros dv^p tepucrdvTfv piJkv 
ovS^vos fleov oi)K Stv rSip vbpwv KoBapbs rb 

kt\. 


on intellectual, qualifications. In regard to the 
last point, it is to be lemembered that a Greek 
piiest was not called upon to deliver ethical 
teaching of any kind or to handle any problems 
of interpretation.^ The case of the Delphian 
priesthood and that of the priests of certain great 
oracular healing shrmes are somewhat special and 
do not afiect the general validity of what is here 
said. 

There was naturally great varietj” in the special qualifications 
for priesthoods of the different cults. These special qualifica- 
tions are hardly referable to general principles. The hierophant 
at Eleusis, e g.f must, in the time of Pau&anias at any rate, be 
celibate ; not so the hierophant at Phleious, although the latter 
mysteries professed to be based upon the Eleusiman (Paus ii. 
XIV. 1 : Kal yvvaiKa' koX ravra piv Sid<f)Opa 

ruip ’’EKevcrivi i/opi^ovcrt, ra 6e e? avT^v ttjv rsheTrjv eKeivav ecrrlv 
e? ftt/iTjenv)* The foremost place here must be assigned to cere- 
monial purity, especially chastitv. In its strictest form the 
demand is for absolute virginity, the priesthood being held by 
TratSes oi 7rap$epot. There is no attempt to violate natuie, as in 
the eunuch priesthoods of Kybele and the Ephesian Artemis 
and other Asiatic cults, which do not call for further considera- 
tion here. * The same end was more wisely pursued by the 
selection either of the age when the passions are yet dormant, 
or that in which they have subsided’ (0 Thirlwall, Hist oj 
Greece, London, 1835-47, i. 204). Examples are the priestess of 
Herakles at Thespiai (Paus. ix. xxvii. 6: Updrai Se ovtov 
irapBepo^ etrr* dp to avrqp) J of Poseidon at Kal- 

aureia (i&. ll. xxxiii. 3 ; iepdra iBe avry yapSeVos, eerr dv cy oipav 
7rpoe\3p yajaov)^; of Athene at Tegea (ib, Viii. xlvh. 3 : leparat 
5e TP ’A3pv^ wdc? xpovov ovk ot6a <)O‘ 0 v rtvd, irplv 5^ p^atnceiv, Kal 
ov TTpdffw, TTji' tepoicrvvtjv). Or, again, chastity during the term 
of office might be held sufficient, and this could be secured with 
care (cf. Plut. de Pyth, ordc, 20 : vop.C^srai rov tepw/aevov ep r^ 

ePcavT^ ■ywi/atKl pTj bpiKelv 8io Kal rrpecr^vVaff ^TrtetKws lepecsr 

d.TrodeiKvvovo'i'-B.t the temple of Misogynos Herakles in Phokis). 
So Artemis Hyninia in Arcadia was served by a priestess bfitXia^ 
dvSptbv diroxpwvTWs exovera, a temple legend accounting for the 
change from a priesthood held by a Kopt) irapedvos (Paus. viii. 
V. 12; cf, what is told about the Pjthia, Diod. xvi. xxvi. 6). 
Yet another form of this qualification is found in the condition 
that no woman more than once married could be priestess of 
6e at Aigai (Paus. vri. xxv. 13— a curious test, by drinking 
bull's blood, applied to candidates). What proportion of Greek 
cults demanded a celibate piiesthood, as compared with those 
which permitted marriage, is not known. It is to be remarked 
that the requirement of chastity stands in no sort of relation 
to the nature of the divinity, as is clear by comparison of IG 
ii. 660, married priestess of Athene, and Paus. u. x. 4, virgin 
priestess of Aphrodite of Sikyon (whose vewKopos also may no 
' more Trap’ avSpa (poLrno-at). Nor, again, is there any necessary 
argument from the sex of the divinity worshipped to that of the 
minister (e.g., Paus. ii. xxxiii 3 l-rrapBepoi priestess of Poseidon], 
VIII. xlvii. 3 [boy priest of Athene]). 

3. Regulations concerning age. — These were, of 
course, closely connected with the foregoing, and 
there is no general rule. Some cults demand ripe 
age in their ministers, especially in the case of 
priestesses (Paus. VI. xx. 2 : irpccr^vris i) deparre^overa 
in temple of Sosipolis at Olympia). In many 
temples the priesthood was held by a girl, until 
she reached an age for marriage (tb, II. xxxiii. 3 
[Poseidon at Kalaureia], vii. xix. 1 [Artemis 
Triklaria], xxvi. 5 [Artemis at Aigeira]), or by a 
boy, up to the age of puberty {ib. VIII. xlvii. S 
[Athene at Tegea], IX. x. 4 [Apollo at Thebes], X. 
xxxiv. 8 [Athene Kranaia, near Elateia]). In such 
cases the functions of the holder of the priesthood 
must have been purely ceremonial, carried out 
under the guidance of a permanent temple staff 
which controlled also the administration of the 
temple. Under such a system abuses would be 
possible. Hence in a decree of Kos a stipulation 
of a minimum age is found [Leges Grcecorum 
Saerce, e htuUs coUectee^ ed. I. de Prott and L. 

1 Cf. P. de Coulanges, La Cit^ antique^\ Paris, 1885, p, 195 : 

* La doctnne ^taifc peu de chose ; c’efeaient les pratiques qui 
^talent rimporfcant.' It should also be noted that there must 
have been a tendency, especially on the part of priests of 
limited tenure and priests by purchase, to lean upon the 
Icnowledge and experience of the permanent temple staff, just 
as the head of a government department must rely upon the 
trained experience of the civil service. This in part, doubtless, 
explains the importance of the neocorate in. Asia Mmor, where 
purchase of priesthoods was in vogue. 

2 No doubt this demand was reinforced by the idea, in some 
cults at any rate, that the priestly function implied in some 
sense union {crvvov<ria) with the divinity. Of. Ar. A th, Pol, iii. 6, 
for the marriage of the wife of the Athenian king archon with 
Dionysos. 
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Ziehen, pars altera, fasc. i., Leipzig, 1906, no. 
133) : ^ d 5^ TTpLafJL^pa §(Xr(o Kal o'KdfcXapos Kai 
uecoripa irCju d^Ka' lepdcrerai 3k did jSlov ; cf. 135, also 
of K.OS, where the minimum age is laid down at 
fourteen years). It is to he remembered that this 
was not a matter of caprice, but that in many 
cases youth, and sometimes extreme youth, on the 
part of the priest or priestess was demanded by 
the cult itself (cf. the demand for a Trats dfji(pL9a\rii 
as essential in certain ceremonies). Often, no 
doubt, the temple legend would profess to explain 
such regulations, hut these legends have mostly 
perished. Plato, naturally, has no patience witli 
all this, and, going to the opposite extreme, would 
have all priests to be not under sixty years of age, 
and would allow them to hold office for a year only 
{Laws, 759 D). 

4 . Modes of access to pnesthood.~-(a) Inheri- 
tance. — Originally, perhaps, all cults were family 
worships, whether or not they were all cults of 
dead ancestors. In historical times many cults 
which have come to be national are demonstrably 
still closely connected with particular families,^ 
which retain their priesthoods as a hereditary 
possession guaranteed by an appeal to legend. 
Some are perhaps really cases of blending, so that 
several families or clans maintain their representa- 
tives side by side, though not all on the same level, 
as hereditary cult officials (cf. Paus. IV. xv. 7, 
I. xxxvii, 1). 

Such hereditary national priesthoods can he seen in the 
making*. Thus the family of Qelo of Syracuse claimed to be 
hereditary hierophants of Demeter and Persephone at Gela 
because their ancestor Telmea had originally possessed the 
sacred symbols (Upd) of the cult (Herod, vn. 163) So Maian- 
drios of Samos proposed to lay down his sovereignty on condi- 
tion of his family being allowed to retain in perpetuity the 
priesthood of Zeus Eleutherios, whose cult he founded and en- 
dowed (lb. iii 142; cf. the Battiadai at Gyrene [ib iv. 161]) 
Insoiiptions furnish examples of private foundations of this 
t;^^e(egr., the will of^Epikteta of Thera [G/G in 2448, § 5: rav 
Se leparetaP rap Moverdp /cat rtop 7)p{atav ex^rw 6 ras ^vyarpds fiov 
vlog ’Ai^fipaydpas, el 6e rt Ka irdB-p o3tos, del 6 Trpetr^vraro^ ck toO 
ydpovs Tov ’ETTireAetas — ^the latter her daughter]) 

How succession was arranged within the family itself in re- 
spect of these hereditary priesthoods is not always clear. 
Obviously, the ordinary rules of inheritance might sometimes 
gh^e an unsatisfactory result. An inscription of Halicarnassus 

608) shows us that the priesthood of Poseidon had passed 
from brother to brother, thence to sons of the eldest brother in 
succession according to seniority, and so to sons of the next 
brother, and back again to grandsons of the eldest brother. 
Naturally, a priesthood arranged on principles of hereditary 
succession was just as liable as any othei property to give rise 
to disputes. Such m Athens were settled in the court of the 
king archon (Ar. Ath. Pol. 57^: kov rt? teptocrvvTjs dp.4>io‘pT}rf} 
irpds Ttva* StaSitcd^eL Se Kal rot? yeve<ri Kal rots Upsvert, rd^ 
ap.<f>icrl37i7-)j(reig rds vnep rStP tepwv dirdcra^ of/Tos). The oldest 
cults seem in general to retain this method of filling their 
pnesthoods. The tenure under this system was naturally for 
life, subject to the proviso of sanity and a conduct that did not 
flout public opinion. 

( 6 ) Election . — Possibly the earliest example of 
this method occurs in Homer, where it is said of 
Theano that the Trojans had ‘ made ’ her priestess 
of Athene {II. vi. 300 ; rk}v ydp T/Jwes kdvjmv 
'A67)vaL7}s Ikpeiav ) — ^hut the inference is not very 
rigid. The mutilation of the inscription D. 911. 5 
instituting a priestess of Athene Nike (460-446 B.O.) 

*A07jval(op dirdvrojv does not allow us to say whether 
pure election was emplo 3 ''ed in that instance. More 
commonly the practice was to elect by means of 
the lot (cf. L). 658.9; 6 elXrjx^iS iepeus^AcKX'^Tiov ml 
^TyietaSf at Athens j and often in inscriptions). 
Often a mixed method, of election and lot, is used, 
the sortition being preceded by a selection from 
among the candidates (cf, Dem. Ivii. 1313; wpo- 

1 Hereafter cited as L.S., followed by the number of the 
inscripiaon. 

2 An excellent example of the process involved is afforded by 
L.S. 112, of the 4th cent, b.o., a decree relative to the transfer- 
ence of the Upd of the Klytidai of Chios— ra Upd rd Kovpk e/c rihv 
iSitoriKcov otKitoP els to Kotphp oXkov eveyiceiv ; cf. Ar Pol. viu. 
(vi ) 4. 19=5 1319b : (^uAac re ydp Urepai Trotijreat irAfitow Kal 
^parptai, Kal rd tS>p Idioyp iepcop irvyaKTeoP els 6d.iya #cal KOtpd, 
kt\. , see Mewman, iv. 624. 
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€Kpl67]p ip TOCS eiyepecrrdroLs KXTjpoOcrdaL r^s leptoiTi^pris 
r(p 'EpaKXel For Syracuse, Cic. Ferr. ii. 126; 
‘ lex est de religione, quae in annos singulos To vis 
saeerdoiem sortito capi iuheat, quod apud illos 
amplissimum sacerdotium putatur ; cum suffragiis 
tres ex txibus generibus creati sunt, res revocatur 
ad sortem’; cf. Paus. Vll. xxv. 13). In some 
eases a method of election seems to have replaced 
the older hereditary priesthood— in the great 
inscription of Andania relating to the mysteries 
(D. 653), where the representative of the old sacer- 
dotal family seems to have surrendered his rights 
to the State. In course of time lack of suitable 
candidates for election led to a partial revival 
of the older method (cf. B. 592 [priesthood of 
Asklepios of Pergamum confirmed to Askiejiiades 
and his seed for ever by decree of the people]; 
L.S, 56 [decree of Gythion confirming the priest- 
hood of Apollo to Philemon and his son and their 
descendants — efpat adrovs UpeTs tov *A7r6XXojpos Kal 
iKjSpovs adridp del did §lov Kal eXvai irapaddcnpiov rb 
TTpoyeypafiipop lepop roits iKySvois abrup del 3id ^iov, in 
recognition of their munificence in restoring the 
cult and temple fallen on evil days]). 

Even when reliance was placed upon the lot alone, it is prob- 
able that, m Athens at any rate, its frequent use, and perhaps 
not infrequent manipulation, in connexion with secular official 
life much impaired its significance as an indication of divine 
will, though that way of looking upon it might Unger in formal 
expression (e Plato, LawSt 759 0 ; ra pep twv ie^uiv deep 
e-KirpeTTOvra avr^ to Kexapierpevov yiypeexBaij k\i\pqvv oilrw TW BeCt^ 
rrjxv dvo8i86pTa~hui, he continues, the successful candidate 
must [subsequently?] be duly approved as ceremonially pure 
and of proper age, and the like ; that is to say, in the eyes of 
Plato also the priesthood is on all fours with any ordinary- 
secular office). 

Under this method limited tenure was usual (cf. D. 609, 610), 
a year being the general term. Longer tenmea, short of a life 
tenure, are found five years [f*au8 x. x\xiv. 8: tov 3^ 
lepea ck naiSajP aepovvrai rS>p api^^MP, irpovotay iroiodfiepot, 
TTporepov rijs iepuervprjs e^iijKeLp ot top xP'^^op rrplp y T7j3^(raf 
lepourai enj crvpexv Tr^vre— boy priest of Athene Kranaia]) 
•Such longer tenures are probably in all cases connected with 
the festival cycle of the particular deity, as is expressly asserted 
of the priesthood of Demeter at Keleai (Paus ii. xiv. 1 : Upo- 
4>d.PTTjs Sd ovK es rbp ^cop rrdvra airoSeSeiKTatf Kara Sd eKaerrrjp 
reAerijp aAAore ecrrip dXXoT cripCtnp alperds — the celebration taking 
place fit’ evtavTov TeTaprov, every third year). 

(d) Purchase. — This method was especially in 
vogue in tlie coast cities of Asia Minor and in the 
islands.^ The earliest examples belong to Miletos, 
the home of Ionic free-thought ; but it is unknown 
in Athens, the reputed mother of the Ionic colonies. 
The method does not necessarily imply the aban- 
donment of older methods (e.g'., at Halicarnassus 
the priesthood of Poseidon Isthnuos is held Kard 
yivo^ [D, 608 ; see above]). Possibly it is not un- 
connected with the general financial distress of the 
age after Alexander, though its origin undoubtedly 
lies much farther hack.^ 

A long list of priesthoods sold at Erythrai, with the prices 
paid for each, is extant (D, 6Qn , 3rd cent. B.c.), distinguishing 
several varieties, showing that the method was carefully organ- 
ized from both a fiscal and a legal point of view. Three species 
are recorded — Uparetat wpa^eto-at, priesthoods sold as then 
vacant, with immediate possession; ieparelai ejnirpaOeierca, 
eventual succession upon death of the existing occupant; 
Stao-uoracriy, where the priest in occupancy pmchases the right 
to appoint his own successor, that la to say, generally his own 
son. Prices show great variety, the highest being that paid for 
the priesthood of Hermes Agoraios, probably because it carried 
with it a claim to market dues (4610 dr. ; the lowest price is 
10 dr., for the priesthood of G§ ; several run to over lOOO dr.), 
Ib is clear that purchase of a priesthood was simply one method 
of making an investment for a livelihood, or provision for one's 
family, with a sound title. Inferences as to a general decay of 


1 Proved, by inscriptions, for Erythrai, Milefeoa, Sinope, 
Chios, Priene, Magnesia, Mylasa, Ohalkedon, Halicarnassus, 
Kos It is to be observed that the vendor is always tlie State 
Itself, which consequently takes a ceitain percentage (e»ra>vta?/) 
of the purchase money, according to a sliding scale. 

2 The inscription given by Otto, m Henwes, xJiv [1909] 694 f , 
from Miletos, belongs to the 5th cent B.a, or at latest to the 
beginning of the 4th cent., and certainly refers to the purchase 
of priesthoods Nor is this the only example to be referred to 
a date before that of Alexander, Whether the origin of this 
tiaffic lay in Eastern, non-HelierUO influences cannot as yet be 
determined, but it seems likely. 
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religious sentiment are beside the marie. Naturally, under 
this system the tenure was for life (cf. D. 696, 603, and many 
examples). 

5. Duties of priests. — These were partly lit- 
urgical, partly administrative. The Greek priest 
was in no sense a teacher, or expounder of dogma. 
His duties for the most part began and ended 
within the precinct of his own temple, firstly, he 
must conduct, or at least suiierintend, the sacri- 
fices and other ceremonies ollered by the State 
or by private persons, making or indicating the 
proper prayers and invocations as being the duly 
appointed expert (cf. the parody^ in Aristoph. 
Birds f 865 f. : Upev, abv ipyovy Sue rots Kaivots BeoTs, 
kt\, ; D. 594, 601. 9 : OiUtreL rd iepa rd B'ppbtna koX 
rd iBiojrifcdy Secondly, the priest, like the dean 
of a cathedral nowadays, was personally re- 
sponsible for the care of the fabric of the ternple 
and the cultus image and contents of the shrine, 
and for conservation of the precinct (ef. B. 594. 
24 : Koa-fi^eiP 8^ rov ieprj rbv vahv /car dfxipav* iinixike(r6aL 
8k aMv Kal ras errotas ras 7r6r t$ ’Acr/eXaTrtei^ 5 tc(?s 
Kcbdapk 5 — at Cbalkedon). "Where there Avas a 
pembpos the priest’s duties would be lightened (cf. 
B. 589. 6 : /cal ^iravcLyKd^Giv rbv veuyKbpov rov re tepoO 
dTigeXeitr^at). Illicit use of the precinct by tres- 
passing stock, and mutilation of the trees within 
it, evidently caused much trouble (cf. D. 568 ; 
Pans. II, xxviii. 7). The priest was also respon- 
sible for decent and orderly conduct on the part of 
visitors to his temple,® and for observance of its 
special regulations (D. 592. 24 : imfieXeLcdaL 8k Kal 
rijs c^KocTfilas rijs /card rb Uphv vdaryjs '^bp lepka <hs dv 
abrip SoK^ /caXcDs Kal bcrlm, i>e. he is empowered 
to make by-law's. Cf. Herod, v. 72 [priestess of 
Athene Polias at Athens forbids the Spartan 
king Kleomenes to enter her temple — 0 ^ ydp 
Befxirbv AwpeeCat irapLhai ivdavra], vi. 81 [a similar 
scene at the Argeian Heraion]). In the smaller 
temples and country shrines the financial adminis- 
tration also fell to his care (Ar. FoL viii. (vi. ) 8. 
18 f. = 1322 b), but in general this belonged to State 
officials or boards (ra/i/at, lepoiroLol, kTnpLkXrjrat, etc.). 
These took over most of the active administrative 
functions that once perhaps had been solely in the 
hands of the priests— repairs, provision of victims 
and accessaries, disposal of skins and offal, dis- 
bursements from the temple treasury, etc.® 

Just as the administrative competence of the priesthood was 
much diminished m historical times, so also its ritual side in 
certain respects survived only in a somewhat mutilated form. 
In certain festivals it was still the duty of the priest or priestess 


1 How far a priest had an exclusive right of sacrifice and 
prayer in his own temple is not quite clear ; on the whole it 
would appear that he had no right of exclusion, as a rule, 
against ordinary decent people, subject of course to such by- 
laws as were locally m force. A worshipper would always be 
well advised m inviting the eo-operation of the recognized 
expert, under pain of finding his private sacrifice vitiated 
thiough neglect of some ritual detail ^cf D. 633. 8 : Kal (n)$4va 
6v<rLd^ctv dvev rov KaBetSpvtra/xevov to i,€p6v edv Se rt? /Siatnjrai, 
airpoo’SehTO'; rj dveria irapa rov &eov — Where note the absence Of 
anj sanction). In E96 u.o. Agesilaos of Spaita, on his way to 
Asia, attempted to sacrifice to Artemis at Aulis (Plut. Ar/es. 
8 : /cal KaTa^Texj/OLi: e\a<l>op, iKe\evcreu airdpkcicr&ac rov 4avTOtJ 
fidvTiVt oxix‘ (bairep elcp^et touto trOiciv 0 u/rb tS>v Botcorcbv 
rerayp^Vos). The Boiotarchs sent men to^ forbid it (dita-yop- 
edovref ’Ayjjo'iXaw Svew wapd, roi/s pdfiovs Kal rd irdrpia 
Boiwtwv), and scattered his sacrifice from the altar. Here the 
ritual was confessedly irregular *, and political considerations 
also came m~bhe Boiotians had no very tender conscience in 
regard to Panhellenic sentiment in this domain (cf. Thuc iv. 
9*7 : Tfapa^aivovr^s rd vbpLiia twv in 424 B.o. 

2 On the other hand, in the case of the temple of Aphrodite 
Pan demos in Athens this duty fell upon the astpnoinoi (D. 
656),* but there the circumstances were naturally somewhat 
special 

3 For inscriptions relative to Athenian administration of 
temples see B L. Hicks and 0*. F. Hill, Manual of Greoh 
Histoncal InscnpUons, new ed., Oxford, 1901, p. 88 f. (Delos), 
p. 124 f. (inventories of the Parthenon treaaures—of which 
hats there is an almost complete series extending from 434 to 
404 BO.). The financial management of great temples hke 
that of Delos, with their vast accumulations of capital, was a 
matter of gieat importance; see W. S. Ferguson, Mellenistic 
Athm$, hondon, 1911, p 346 f. 


of particular cults to don the garb and mask and to imper- 
aonace the divimty (cf. Pans. vir. xvlii. 12 Cpriestess of Artemis 
impersonates the goddess in the procession in honour of 
Artemis Laphna at Patrai-j— ij U^tofukv-fj rrapBivos byetrat rekevTala 
Ttjs Trojavijs 67rl e\d(f>u>v vtto to apua e^evyjaevtov]? XV. 3 

[priest wears mask of Demeter at Pheneosj) Sometimes also 
the priest must resume his primitive character as magician, 
and work spells, especially for rain (ib, 11 . xii, 1 [wind spells 
at Titane], vm. xxxviii. 4 [lain spells by the priest of Zeus on 
Mt In kaionj). Both these occasional roles are survivals of the 
primitive conception and the once normal duties of the 
priesthood. 

A similar gradual narrowing of functions is 
observable when we consider more definitely what 
it was that the priest actually did in connexion 
with the act of sacrifice and worship. 

In historical times his participation does not appear to have 
been essential on purely religious grounds, so as to make the 
sacrifice ritually effective ; for raanv inscriptions specifically 
guard against the practice, not infrequent on the part of 
economical worshippers, of performing the ceremonies without 
invoking the assistance of the priest, in order to save his 
perquisite (cf. Z.iS, 33. 6 : /ca^ap/Aots ^oiaxrcp fiiiSe irpbs 

Tovs j3(o/aoi)? jbLTjSe rb fieyapov Trpocrtwtrtv dvev rijs Icpeas J ib. 41. 7 : 
trapa/Sioyta 5e fxi] Ovew fxyjSiva ev tw tep<p — a fine being imposed 
for breach of this regulation). He would, in the larger 
shrines at least, use his own discretion about participation, 
whether invited or uninvited, according to the importance of 
the occasion. In Herondas, 4, where two women offer the poor 
man’s offering of a cock In the Asklepieion of Kos, we hear 
nothing of the priest, but only of the vew/copos (cf. Z/.S. 66 
[Oropos]). The perquisite, however, must always be given. 

Originally, there is no doubt, the priest must 
actually have performed the sacrifice, slaying the 
victim with his own hand and dismembering it 
for offering, assisted by the worshippers and the 
temple servants. So in Horn. II. iii, 271 f. the 
king both initiates the sacrifice by the ritual 
cutting of hair from the victims’ heads {rpixa^ 
dirdpx^a-Bac) and subsequently Mm.self slays them 
(so also in 11. xix. 252 f. ; Eur. EL 791 f., where 
Aigistlios performs the sacrificial slaying, but by 
way of compliment invites Orestes to show his 
skill in flaying and dismembering the animal. 
Cf. Eur. Jph. Taur. 40 : Kardpx^P^^i lakv, (r<pdyLa 
3’ dXKoLo-LP /MkXeiy and 623 f. ; b 8k a-^ayebs tLs; , . , 
€t<rco 86/jiwv TobvS' elcrlp oh ptAei rdSe, where the poet 
seems at jiains to explain a departure from normal 
procedure). In the smaller temple.s the priest 
pel haps continued to perform this office; in 
otheis there were apparently special slaughterers 
(Paus. VIII. xlii. 12 ; lepoBbrat, at Phigaleia ; 
B. 553. 19 : rov XproopyoOvros Bbrov ry TbXei, at 
Magnesia). 

The special function of the priest Avas thus re- 
duced, it seems, in general, to the preliminary 
ceremony of dedication by cutting the hair from 
the forehead of the victim, and to the formal 
prayer or invocation (Karevx^) and the placing of 
the parts of the sacrifice in due ritual manner 
upon the altar (cf, AEschin. lii. 18, already quoted j 
I Heiond. iv. 79 f.). The temple law of the Amphi- 
areion at Oropos in fact thus expressly defines the 
duty of its priest (L.S, 65. 26 : Kar€bx€crBat db rwp 
tepcuu Kal M rbp ^(af^bp kn-triBeiP Brap irapet, rbp lepka, 
Srap 8k Trapetj rbv Bbovray Kal ret Bvaln abrbv kavroi 
KaT€bx^(rBai BKaerroVy rQv 8k SyfiopLcpp rbp lepka).^ 

6* Privileg-es of priests. — Greek priests do not 
seem to have been able to claim any special privi- 
leges simply by virtue of their office, but such Avere 
freely bestowed. The inscriptions on the extant 
seats in the theatre of Dionysos (Athens) illus- 
trate the grant of n-poeSpia ; for special place in 
religious processions cf. I). 653. 29 : kp 8k rdi rrofiTdi 
dyelarco MvacrlarparoSj kireirov 6 lepebs rQv BeSjp oh 
rd fiva-TT^pia ylvorai jaerd rSs iepkaSy xrX. Freedom 
from taxes (dr^Xeta; cf. B. 592. 20), from war- 
service (D. 603. 14), right of arlry(rts iv wpi/ravriq?, 
were some of the more highly prized privileges 
that might be bestowed upon particular priests. 

1 In Homer the two designations! of a priest are tepevs, as 
sacriflicer, and apyrdp (Jl> l. 11, v. 78 ; dprjri^p irervKro, 9sos 
3’ Sjy Hero S^/x<p) as invocant, showing the importance of the 
latter aspect. So these two functions are pitched upon by 
Plato in his definition quoted above from Pol. 290 0. 
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Even more substantial, and more universal, were 
the rights of perquisite (lept6crwa, yipa). 

These are careJully defined and ennmeiated m a large 
number of inscriptions In general, the piiesfe had a right to 
a leg (ctkeKo^ or KsaXrj) of each victim, and very often to the 
skin ,1 to the skin not always, even m pnvate sacrifices (cf D. 
601 14), and in the case of the gieat State sacrifices, in Athens 
at least, the SepfiartKov was an important item of State re- 
venue (cf. D. 620) In some instances the priest receives also, 
from the worshippers, a small fee at each sacrifice, probably to 
cover incidental expenses,*' for wood, oil, etc.— all of which 
small accessaries it was his duty to provide for those who 
wished to sacrifice (cf. Paus. v xiii 2f. of the at 

Olympia ; D. 734 39 [Kos] . TrapcxeVw Se Kal ^vKa -n-OTl tAv 
dva-Cav) The priests of certain cults had also the right of 
ayepfio^) Street collection of ahns (Dj, 660 ^ virep S)v^ 6 lepeiis tiJs 
’’Icrtos e9ero t/ferijptW kv rf} jSovXp Kal tyi/ttcrSTj evvofiog elvai 
a^iStv rf} flec3 /caflort teal rrpdrepov ayeipeiv, ktA.. — evidently a 
case of appeal against restricting legislation • cf. Plat iffjo. ii 
364 B, and 381 D ' ''Hpav rjkXoLUJfievrjy w? lepeiav ayetpoverav') 
This was mainly an Eastern custom which received little 
encouragement among the Greeks, and is somewhat strictly 
regnlate<i~-fi q , in the case of the cult of Artemis Pergaia at 
Halicarnassus (D. 601 26 : ev Se pi7)vl ■}} Qveria o-urreXetrat y} 
STj/xoreXiis, a^etperw Trpb ti!) 9 6*ucrtas "^jJ-dpa? rpet? Iir’ olKiav ju,i} 
TTOpevopAvT} 6 Se dyeppb? eo'Tw ryjs Upecas). 

As a salaried office the priesthood is known in 
very few cases, notably in that of the priestess 
of Athene Nike in Athens, who receives fifty 
drachma! a year, together with the usual per- 
quisite (Z.S, 11 j D. 911 ; Hicks and Hill, p. 59 f.). 
How far, if at all, the priest enjoyed the income 
from the temple endowment of lands, etc. , is not 
known. The variety of the sources of wealth 
open to priests, as revealed to us from inscrip- 
tions, is very great (cf. Paus. I. xxxviii. 1). This, 
of course, gave them the means of enhancing the 
pomp of their processions, and of spending large 
sums upon the adornment of their temple, for 
which libeialities they were duly honoured, as 
appears from numerous decrees (e.y., D, 558). 

7. Minor points — (a) Tabus — ^These apparently did not j 
difter from those imposed upon all who would use the temple- 
avoidance of impurity from contact with the dead (cf Fans iv, 
xii 6 [Messenej; law of Kos, m ARW x. [1907J 400 f), and 
avoidance of certain foods, either permanently or for a season 
(cf D. 633. 3: KaOapt^eVrw 6e cmh trxibpStov xal ktX, 

See the curious regulation forbidding the priestess of Athene 
Polias to eat fresh Attic cheese [Strabo, p 395 .* r^v Up^iav rijs 
IloXtaSos ^A&7jva.‘s rvpov rov fikv kyrix<»ptov^fjL^ airTea-B at, 

^epLKhv Sk fuavov irao(r<fiips<T6aL, 5e Kal SoXa/z.ti't'w] f 

cf. Porphyr. de Aostin, iv. 6 ; rots toCwv iepevert rots ptev tuv 
^(pu)V irdvroiv, rots 84 rtptav jrdpTCOS iTj^ocrreraKrai dyrex^O'Bat 
^opds, dv re 'EXX'jjvtKov eOos (rKOTrjjs, av re ^dp^apov). The 
priest of Poseidon at Pylos might not eat fibh (Plut Qucet>t 
Conv viii 8. 4), nor might the prieste&s of llera at Argos eat 
red mullet (Pint, de SoUert. Amm, xxxv 11 ; cf the reluctance 
of the Homeric Greeks to eat fish {Od. iv. 368 f , and J G. 
Frazer, Comm, on Paus. vii 22. 4]). Probably similar tabus 
were operative to a much greater extent than is revealed by 
ourliteiary sources Yet regulations of the severity imposed 
upon the priest and priestess of Artemis Hymnia (Urchonierios) 
do not seem to have been m accord with geneial Hellenic 
practice, apart from the imported cults (Paus. vui. xui 1 

(6) Dress, — Priests and piiestesses wore no uniform distinc- 
tive dress, except that priests seem all to have worn the long 
ungirdled x'^rtav that once had been the ordinary civic dross 
(Thuc 1. 6; cf. sculpture, and especially vase-pamtlngs). 
Fillets and chaplet were also probably worn by all, at least 
when officiating. Of the numerous titles borne by priests, 
according to the local usage, those of Stephanephoios and 
Daphnephoros are derived from distinctive accessaiies (Paus. 
IX. X 4 . eTTt/cXTjcrt? 8k ea-rCv ol Sa^paffyopos' a-re<()dvovs ydp 
0vXXwv 8d<})vris ^opovertv oi rraZBes [sc. the priest of Apollo 
Ismemoa at Thebea]), The wreath, however, was as much a 
mark of the magistrate as of the priest. White was the usual 
colour of the dress, but purple is not infrequent— white being 
held appropriate for the heavenly powers and purple for 
chthonian deities ^Plato, 956A: 8k 

npeTTOur dv Oeots etyj /cal aXXoSt Kal ev v^jj‘ ^dptp-ara Sk pd) 
TTpotr^epetP aXX’ yj irphs rd yroXifiov fcocTfjt'^p.ara) So the archon 
at Plataiai, who was also a priest, always woie a white dress, 
and was forbidden to touch iron, but exchanged his white for 
purple, and a sword, on the day on which he offered the great 
sacrifice to the spirits of those who fell in the Persian war (see 
Plut, Anst. 21 for the very striking ceremony). For various 
interesting regulations concerning dress see the Andartia in- 


1 So m Sparta the kings receive as perquisite the suns of all 
State sacrifices (Herod, vi. 66 : rfiv Sk Bvop.ivtav dyrdvTtov rA 
Snpiiwrd re Kat rd. pekra kapt^dvetv erdtews. Of, Hom. Od. iv. 66) 

2 In D. 591 (Kos) certain categories of worshippers apparently 
receive the privilege of paying a lump sum of five obols to 
cover all such incidental charges — trevr b/3oXb«r 5i6oi?(reus 
oviroXekvirBat rS>v dkkuv dvakiapArKov irdvrup. 


scription (D. 053 ; cf. 939), The hair was worn long (Herod, ii 
36 : ot lepees rSiv Qeidv tj) ixkv aXX^ /cojtxeoufft, ev AtvujTTca fic 
^upwvrai; of Plut. Amf. 5). 

(c) Something of the nature of au enthronement, with 
accompanying festivities, seems to be alluded to m D. 691. 22 
ejrel 84 xa rav rtpap irScrav /caTajSaXii, avaTt0i)<rt(:Tac.* to 4 
dvdktofxa TO is rdv dvBccrtv yrapt^et avros eaweS, hut we know 
nothing further -of any ceromony of consecration or in. 
auguration. 

Literatures.— A. Boeckh, ‘De sacerdotHs Giaicorum,’ in 
Phtlolofiical iVuseum, Cambridge, 1833, li. 440 f. ; E Curtms. 
‘Das Puesterthum bei den Hellenen,’ m AlteiUivm vnO 
Gegemvart, Berlin, 1882, 11. 38 f. ; P. Foucart, Des A&,sociftfton6 
rdigieuses chez les Grecs, Pans, 1873; J Maitha, Les 
Sacerdoces athenienSf do 1882 ; H. Herbrecht, De sacerdntii 
apvd Greeaos emptione mnditiom, Strassburg, 1886 ; W. Otto, 
P? tester und Tempel hellenistischen Aggpten, 2 vols , 
Leipzig, 1905-08 ; P Stengel, Ojyferbt auche her Gt ieethen, do 
1910 ; W. Otto, ‘ Kauf und Verkauf von Priestertumern bei 
den Giiechen,’in Hermes, xliv. [19091 694 f. , I. de Prottand 
L. Ziehen, Leges Greecorum Sacrce, e titulis collectm, fasc. i 
* Fasti saeri,’ Leipzig, 1890, fasc. ii. 1, ‘ Leges Grseeim et in- 
sulaium/ do 1906; C. T. Newton, Essays on Art a 7 id 
Arohceology, London, 1880, p 136 f. (from epigiaphic material). 

W. J. WDODHOU.SE. 

PRIEST, PRIESTHOOD (Hebrew), - 2 . Date 
of mstitutioii, — Those portions of the OT which 
are most priestly in tone are late.st in point of 
time. When we lay these aside and try to get 
a historic view, we discover that the earliest 
legislation^ does not mention priests at all. It 
may be said that, where firstfrnits and festival 
od’erings are spoken of,^ a priest is implied ; but 
this IS not necessarily the case. The eailiest 
ollcrings, including tithes and firstfruits, were 
brought directly to the Divinity and presented to 
Him in a feast in which the worshipper and his 
family, with their invited guests, consumed the 
whole. For sacrifice it was not deemed essential 
to have any official. Many passages of the OT 
show that the ritual was familiar to every adult 
male of the clan and that any man could perform 
the ordinary acts of worship. 

It does not follow, however, that priests were 
unknown even m the earliest stages of IsraeFs 
religion. For other purposes than saciifice a 
priest is implied even in the earliest documents. 
Wlien the Covenant Code provides that cases of 
dispute shall be brought before God,® it thinks of 
the sanctuary as a place where tlie will of the 
Divinity is made known. But tJiis clearly implies 
that there is some person to interpret that will 
to men. When the narrator speaks of the per- 
plexed Bebecca going to ‘seek Jahweh,’^ he has 
in mind an oracle and its interpreter. From this 
point of view we understand the primitive priest- 
hood. 

2 . Designations. — The Hebrew word for ‘ priest ’ 
is kdhen, and the corresponding Arabic word ijedhin) 
means ‘ a .soothsayer ’ — more exactly, as we learn 
from the Arabic lexicographers, one wlio has a 
familiar spirit to tell him things otherwise un- 
known, This ‘priest* is the familiar friend of a 
god or demon, and his interpreter to those who 
seek Mm. 

The priestly caste, however, is designated by 
another word in Hebrew, the explanation of which 
is not so easy. To understand it, we must think 
of the many sacred places in the land which offer 
an asylum to fugitives or criminals. It would 
easily happen that the broken man, who was 
outlawed by his kin, one who had survived the 
massacre of his family, would settle in such a 
place under the protection of the god as his client 
Gx'adually he would become acquainted with the 
customs of the place; if susceptible, he would 
receive intimations of the god’s will in dreams of 
the night or visions bf the day, and would serve 
as guide to strangeis who resorted to the place. 
Thus the man would become an attach^ of the 
1 The Covenant Code, Ex 20-23 

Ex 2339 ; the oociirrence of tithes m the story of Bethel (Gn 
2822) IS parallel. 

3 Ex 227^ . ^ Gn 2522f . 
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place, a slave of the god, as he would doubtless 
delight to call himself. The Hebrew woid for * one 
attached to another ’ is which we translate 
* Levite,’ but which originally meant one ‘ joined ’ 
to a person or place. ^ The Levite is the piiest 
viewed as an attach^ of a sanctuary ; the Icdhm is 
the same person ministeiing as the interpreter of 
the oracle. 

We may illustrate the state of things in Israel 
3000 years ago by what is found in Syria to-day. 
That country, we are told, is full of local shrines 
dedicated to saints — Christian or Muhammadan. 
Each shrine has one or more attendants who are 
supported in part at least by the sacrifices* gener- 
ally receiving the hide and one of the q^uarters of 
the slain animal. The office is usually hereditary, 
though cases are known wheie a boy is given to 
the saint and becomes bis slave. Holy men con- 
nected with the shrines claim prophetic power. ^ 
So priests and prophets were both found at the 
sanctuaries in Israel. Samuel was a boy who was 
presented to the Jahweh of Shiloh, and he would 
have succeeded to the priestly office had the sanc- 
tuary not been destroyed. At the same time he 
developed prophetic powers which made him the 
vehicle of the divine will, though not bound to 
any one place. 

Of the two Hebrew words Imi and one 

came to designate the man qualified to act in 
divine things, the other described him as officiat- 
ing at a sanctuary. This is well brought out by a 
narrative in the book of Judges (ch. 18). 

Here we read of a raaa named Micah who had an idol of 
precious metal. At first he set apart one of his sons as its 
attendant. But one day a stranger announced himself as a 
Levite from Bethlehem. Micah recognized his opportunity 
and engaged him. The way in which he congratulated him- 
self on having a Levite for priest shows the light in which the 
professional was looked upon. There was nothing illegal in 
the ordination of the layman who had first undertaken the 
office, hut It was in every way better to have a man who be- 
longed to the gild. 

If we may argue from this case, the Levite was 
often obliged to seek his living by entering tbe 
service of strangers, and we can see how the 
decline in the popularity of a sanctuary might 
force its attendants, or some of them, to emigrate. 

3 . Functions. — ^The earliest priests, then, were 
not sacrificers, but guardians of the sanctuary and 
its treasure.s — gold or silver images or utensils 
would need such — and interpreters of the oracle. 
The last point must be borne clearly in mind. It 
comes out in the story of Micah, for, when the 
Danites came to the house of Micah, they asked a 
response from Jahweh. So favourably were they 
impressed by this experience that they carried off 
image and priest and settled them in their new , 
possession. In the history of Saul we find a priest ! 
with an ephod in the camp,^ and no step was 
taken without tbe approval of the oracle. When 
the priests of Nob were massacred, the one who 
escaped brought the ephod to David and gave j 
him counsel in the same way.^ Whatever theory i 
we may adopt concerning the ephod, we must 
recognize in it the instrument by which the priest 
ascertained the divine will. The ephod remained 
the property of the priest down to the latest time, 
as did the Urim and Thummiiu, which we know to 
have been the sacred lot. 

The technical name for the instruction given by 
the priest is t^Toh. From the earliest to the latest 
period of Israel’s history, it is assumed that t6rah 
belongs to the priest. The severe arraignment of 
the priests by the older prophets specifies their 

1 The writer of Nu 182-7 and 36-10 is aware of the original 
meaning of the word and plays upon it (see A. Kuenen, 
JVaCxonctZ Rehgims and Unimrsat Religion IBL], London, 
1882, p. 83 1). 

2 S. I. Ourtiss, PrimUive Rem. Rel, To-day. Hew Yorh: and 
London, 1902, p, Uit 

Sis ; see RVm 4 1 s 2220 23c et al. 


neglect of the teaching function as their most 
serious crime. ^ The priests of other nations were 
supposed to have the same duty as those in Israel. 
When the Philistines were at a loss how to treat 
the Ark, they consulted their priests, 'vvho told 
them the proper method.^ Jeremiah speaks of the 
puests as those who handle jfdmA, and, when 
Haggai wants to know about a matter of ritual 
cleanliness, he seeks tdrah from the priest.® Even 
the Priestly documents, which lay stress on the 
sacrificial duties of the priest, speak of imparting 
t6mh as one of his offices. The activity of the 
priest at the examination of the leper and at the 
ordeal of jealousy ^ is therefore in line^ with his 
i earliest duties. From giving responses in answer 
to such legal questions as were brought before 
him, the piiest easily assumed the office of judge. 
Both Deuteronomy and Ezekiel indicate that the 
priests act as judges, and the earliest picture 
drawn of Moses shows that he was as much priest 
as propliet in making known the decisions of 
Jahwen.® 

4 . Priestly and prophetical ideals. — The Levites 
early traced their oiigin to a common ancestor. 
Whether there was a clan or tribe that bore the 
name ‘ Levi ’ before the rise of the priesthood is a 
question on which scholars are not agreed, [a) In 
the Testament of Jacob ^ Ave find such a tribe 
spoken of in terms used of its brother tribes. It 
is coupled with Simeon in a denunciation which 
ends with the threat to scatter them in Israel. 
Of Simeon we know that he was ground to pieces 
in the struggles between Israel and the frontier 
Bedawin. It is natural to think of Levi as 
scattered in a similar way. But this is not a 
necessary inference. Tlie ’ author of the poem, 
living in the time of Solomon, may have inferred 
the threat from the scattered condition of the gild 
— a fact which must attract attention from its 
singularity. 

{b] The next mention of Levi shows a consider- 
able advance in the esteem in which the tribe was 
held. It is contained in the poem called the 
Blessing of Moses. Here we read : 

*Thy Uiim and thy Thummim belong to the man of thy 
friendship 

Whom thou didst prove at Massah, 

For whom thou didst stave at the waters of Meribah ; 

Who says of his father and his mother : I have not seen 
them , 

He does not recognize his brothers and does not know his 
sons ; 

For they keep thy word 
And they guard thy covenant ; 

They teach Jacob thy judgments 
And Israel thy iCidh; 

They bring fragiance mto thy nostrils 

And whole burnt-offerings upon thine altar* (Dt SSSUO). 

The change of tone between this and the preced- 
ing must he evident. Here the tribe or gild is said 
to be isolated because its members h«ave chosen to 
ignore father and mother, brothers and sons, foi 
the sake of Jahweh. The priesthood is the reward 
of this disregard of the ties of kindred. And the 
great leader and prototype of this calling is Moses, 
who was tried at Massah and Meribah. We recall 
that Moses was an outcast for the sake of his de- 
votion to his mission, and that he was priest as 
well as prophet. One thing more comes into view 
in this poem. This is that the Levites are now 
the ministers of the altar. They not only teach 
the tdra/ii but also burn the sacrifices. It is not 
asserted that they have an exclusive right to do 
this, and in fact it is very doubtful whether an ex- 
clusive right could have been established in the 
face of early example. The earliest legislation 
makes it the duty of every Israelite to erect a 

1 Hos ; cf. Wellhausen, Prolegomena, p 138. 

2 1 S 02. s Jer 28, Hag 2U, 

4 Lv 13, 2 Oh 2020, JSTu 6. ® 

6 Kuenen, p. 90 ; also Ex I8I6 337-11. 6 (Jn 49 j vv.6*7. 
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plain altar of earth or unhewn stone in every 
place where he discovers traces of God’s presence, 
and there to offer his sacrifices. The exclusive 
right could hardly have been established where 
this law was distinctly in mind. But it is clear 
that at the more conspicuous sanctuaries the ritual 
would, as it became more complicated, fail more 
and more into the hands of the official ministers. 

(c) The Blessing of Moses written some time 
after the division of Israel into two kingdoms. It 
shows that at that time the Levites were regarded 
as an organism, and that to them belonged pre- 
ferential rights to minister at the altar as well as 
to manipulate the sacred oracle. The next docu- 
ment of importance is the book of Deuteronomy. 
To understand its position we shall have to recall 
the sharp polemic of the prophets against the 
popular worship. These pieachers of righteous- 
ness believed that the cultus was useless because 
Jahweh required something very different, viz. 
righteousness between man and man ; or else they 
believed it to be an abomination to Him because it 
was really offered to another divinity. In the con- 
demnation which the prophets so emphatically 
utter the priests have their full share. The 
sanctuaries are represented as centres of moral 
corruption, and the priests are active fomenters of 
what by their calling they ought to oppose. The 
people perish for lack of knowledge, because the 
priests, whose business it is to teach the will of 
God, neglect their duty. This state of things is 
not confined to the northern kingdom. In Judah 
also we hear of priests who are drunken, ignorant, 
profane, violent, and addicted to iymg.^ Hosea, 
Isaiah, and Jeremiah are the witnesses to these 
charges. 

The author of the book of Deuteronomy was a 
practical man. He was in sympathy vuth the 
prophetic ideas, but he saw that the cultus could 
not he dispensed with. Vested interests were on 
its side, and the craving of the heart for religion 
needed the traditional ordinances. His book 
therefore represents a compromise between pro- 
phets and priests. We learn from him that all 
priests belong to the class of Levites and that all 
are entitled to the same rights and privileges. In 
fact he usually speaks of them as ‘ Levite-priests.’* 
Although in some cases he uses the simple term 
‘Levite,’ he nowhere intimates that there was 
any difference of function between a Levite and 
a Levite-pnest. The Levites are called carriers 
of the Ark (the carrying of the Ark is elsewhere 
assigned to the priests) ; the Levite-priests have 
charge of the curious expiatory rite over the 
body of a man found slain; disputes are to be 
brought to the central sanctuary, there to be de- 
cided by the Levite-priests, such decision being, as 
we have seen, a distinctively priestly function. In 
a passage in Jeremiah, which is in the tone of 
Deuteronomy, we learn that the Levitemriests 
shall have the privilege of offering burnt-offerings 
and of performing sacrifice for ever ; and^ in the 
same connexion we find the Levites described as 
the priests who minister to Jahweh.^ 

The thing that comes prominently into view in 
reading this author is the poverty of the class as a 
a class. While we may suppose that the great 
sanctuaries, especially those which had kings for 
their patrons, gave an adequate support to their 
officials, the mass of the Levites connected with 
the village high places were dependent on the 
charity of their neighbours. They are mentioned 
along with the widow and the fatherless, and com- 
mended to the benevolence of the people. The 

1 Hos 4^2 69, Zeph l8 287, Jer 28 6^3 gio. 

3 Dt 179* 78 248 ; cf. Jos 833, Jer 3318, 

3 Of. Dt 3125 where the Levites are called carriers of the Ark, 
with Jos 88, 1 S 615, 2 S 1624; further, Dt 215, Jer 8817-22, 

Dt 185, 


Levite is to be invited to the family feast, for ‘ he 
has no portion or lot with thee.’ Tithes and free- 
will ofieiings are to be shared with the Levite, and 
every third year the tithe is to be wholly dis- 
tributed among the needy, the Levite being ex- 
pressly mentioned. This care for the Levite 
extends to the time when, as the author intends, 
the country sanctuaries shall he clone away in 
favour of the exclusive right of the Jerusalem 
Temple. The piivation that will thus be indicted 
on the priests of these shrines is in the author’s 
mind, and he directs in so many words that the 
deprived Levites shall he admitted to the service 
at Jerusalem on the same terms as the piiests 
already in possession. This provision was never 
carried out, but the enactment shows what now 
interests us— that the author knew no diflerence 
between priests of one sanctuary and those of 
another. 7 

(d) As Deuteronomy exerted a great influence 
by its union of priestly and prophetic ideals, so 
the next step was taken by a man who united the 
two offices in his own person — Ezekiel, a priest by 
birth and a prophet by calling. He was fully 
possessed by the idea of the eailier prophets that 
the calamity which had overtaken Israel was the 
punishment for sin. But his priestly training 
made him look upon sin as a trespass upon ritual 
requirements. Eitnal and ethical transgressions 
were alike violations of the holiness of Jahweh. 
The problem of the future was to prevent the in- 
ti usion of either on the isolation in which the 
Deity lives. The problem was solved in the pro- 
gramme drawn up by the prophet, the foundation 
principle of which is that only consecrated persons 
and consecrated things shall approach the place of 
worship. 

The distinctness with which this matter is for- 
mulated shows that Ezekiel was conscious of 
introducing something new. In fact, the kings 
of Judah had been accustomed to have the inferior 
offices of the sanctuary performed by slaves of 
foreign origin, whom they presented to the Temple 
or to the priests. Ezelders statement and his 
correction of the abuse are combined in the 
following passage i 

* Enough of all your aboraiuationa, house of Israel, that you 
have brought foreigners uncircumcised of flesh and uncircum- 
cised of heart into my sanctuary to pollute it when you offered 
my bread, the fat and the blood, and broke my covenant by all 
vour abominations I You did not keep guard over ray sacred 
things, but set them as guards over my sacred things in vour 
stead Therefore thus says Jahweh : No foreigner uncircuiu- 
cised in heart and uncircumcised in flesh shall enter my 
sanctuary, , . . But the Levites who departed from me whan 
Israel wandered away after their idols— they shall bear their 
guilt *, they shall be in my sanctuary, serving in the place of 
sentinels at the doors of the House and serving the House, 
They shall slay the burnt-offerings and the sacrifices and shall 
stand to serve them. . . , They shall not approach me to act as 
my priests to approach the most sacred things , . . But the 
Levite priests, the sons of Zadok, who kept watch over ray 
sanctuary when the sons of Israel wandered from me, they shall 
come near to serve me, and they shall stand before me to pre- 
sent fat and blood, says th e Lord Jahweh They shall come into 
my sanctuary, and they shall approach my table to serve me * 
(Ezk 446-15). 

The innovations which are thus made part of 
the new law are two. (1) The entrance of any 
but consecrated persons into the Temple is strictly 
rohibited ; even the worshipping Israelite is de- 
arred, as we learn elsewhere. (2) The conse- 
crated persons are divided into two classes. For 
the first time the family of Zadok receives special 
duties and privileges. Below them stand the 
Levites, who are to have the menial offices once 
in the hands of the Temple-slaves, With regard 
to the promotion of the sons of Zadok, we may say 
that Ezekiel only sanctioned a status quo^ This 
family was in hereditary possession of the Jeru- 
salem priesthood. The book of Deuteronomy had 
1 Dt 188-8 1212. 18f. 1427. 29 1011. 34 2011. 
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demanded that the Levites from the country 
sanctuaries he admitted on an equality with those 
already in possession. But the most that the 
immigrants had been able to seciiie was admission 
to the lower ofiices. Ezekiel gave the stamp of 
his authority to this arrangement and thus intro- 
duced a new period of ecclesiastical history. 

(e) "What took place in Jerusalem in the time of 
Darius at the rebuilding of the Temple is not very 
well known to us, but one thing stands out dis- 
tinctly : the chief priest at once assumed a promi- 
nent position in the community. This was inevit- 
able, because the unity of the Jews was no longer 
political but ecclesiastical. There are, indeed, 
indications that Joshua, the chief priest, was the 
object of enmity on the part of some — ^whether 
rival claimants to the ofiice or defenders of the 
rights of the secular authority cannot distinctly be 
made out. While Zerubbabei, a scion of the house 
of David, was civil governor, the community seems 
to have cherished the hope that the civil and 
ecclesiastical powers would work harmoniously^ 
for the introduction of the Messianic kingdom. 
Perhaps for this very reason the Persians thought 
it unwise to retain Zerubbabei in office. His re- 
moval left the chief priest the highest Jewish 
dignitary in the country, and there was no check 
to the growth of his influence. This prominence 
of the chief priest was quite apart from Ezekiel’s 
thought, for he makes no mention of such an 
officer. 

(/) Nevertheless the ideas of Ezekiel did work. 
The evidence is found in the two documents which 
are dominated by the priestly ideal — the Priest 
Code, now embedded in the Pentateuch, and the 
books of Chronicles. They diflbr from Ezekiel in 
that he located his ideal commonwealth in the 
future, while they place theirs in the past. The 
divergence of their picture from the one drawn by 
earlier historical writers did not trouble them. 
They were not writing history, even when they 
seemed to themselves to be doing so ; they were 
embodying an idea. That idea was Israel, not as 
a political community, but as a Church whose only 
business was to carry on the worship of God. 

The central object in the wilderness wandering 
is therefore the Tabernacle, and the Tabernacle as 
nearly like the historic Temple as a movable 
building could be like one of stone. Its plan was 
exactly the same as that of the Temple, the dimen- 
sions being reduced one half. In ornamentation it 
was not inferior, for the ima^nation of the author 
was able to furnish gold and gems and the finest 
stufis even in the desert of Sinai. This dwelling 
of Jahweh in the midst of His people is exactly 
the ideal of Ezekiel, though Ezekiel did not suppose 
it had been actual in the past. What immediately 
concerns us is that the staff of attendants assigned 
to this sanctuary also realizes Ezekiel’s idea. 

The Tabernacle has the whole tribe of Levi 
assigned to it to care for it, and the tribe is 
divided into the two classes of priests and Levites. 
In the representation made by the author the 
historic process is exactly reversed *, Le., instead of 
the whole tribe being taken and then the family 
of Aaron being separated to their special duty, the 
family of Aaron is first consecrated to the priest- 
hood and then the rest of the tribe is assigned to 
this family as helpers. The enoimous number of 
Levites finds an ostensible justification in the 
necessity of taking down the Dwelling and trans- 
porting it. Yet the discrepancy between the three 
priests and the 22,000 Levites remains surprising 
and even grotesque. 

Ezekiel ordains that the Levites shall camp 
about the Temple; so our author makes them 
camp around the Dwelling in the desert. The 
1 Zee $ and 4 , cf. CUf*. 


importance of having consecrated peisons in this 
position to guard the sanctuary from the danger 
of pollution is seen in the consecration of the 
Levites. They are purified by the triple rite of 
sprinkling with holy water, Avashing of clothes, 
and a purificatory sacrifice. ^ Thus prepared, they 
are ^ waved ’ by Aaron in imitation of the presenta- 
tion of a sacrifice. The significance of the whole 
is to indicate that the Levites are given to Jahweh 
by the Israelites, and by Him in turn given to 
Aaron and his sons to assist in the service. 

The priesthood is the prerogative of Aaron and 
his sons. Hoav Aaron came to take the place of 
Zadok, to whom Ezekiel gave the office, is still 
a mystery. Earlier indications are that Aaron 
was connected with the calf-Avorship of 'Bethel. 
Between Ezekiel and the time of the Priestly 
writer some influence of the northern kingdom 
must have made itself felt in Jerusalem. The 
fact stands out quite clearly that in the Priest 
Code Aaron and his sons are fully established in 
the priesthood. The whole responsibility for tlie 
service is theirs; they bring the blood of the 
sacrifice to the altar, burn the fat, offer the un- 
bloody gifts. It is their duty to light the lamp in 
the sanctuary, to eat the * bread of the presence,’ 
and to burn incense within the Dwelling. For 
them the ritual of the great festivals and of the 
daily offerings is laid dowu.^ For them also the 
author includes in lus hook the so-called Holiness 
Code ^ — a body of regulations drawn up in the Exile 
for the government of the priests in their daily 
life. 

It will be seen that the office of the priest has 
now become mainly sacrificial. But the old theory 
of his duty as interpreter of the Avill of God still 
remains in such cases, e.i?., as the inspection of 
leprosy. Here the priest appears as examiner and 
judge of the kind of infection, and director of what 
is to be done for the ritual restoration of the 
afflicted person to the community. The difference 
between the present system and the earlier ad- 
ministration of the oracle is that now eveiwthing is 
laid down in a book by Avhich the official must be 
guided. The result of thus formulating the cultus 
is to deprive it of its old character as an expression 
of joy and gratitude on the part of the worshipper, 
and to emphasize it as an opzts opevatum by which 
alone the relation between Jahweh and His people 
is kept intact. 

The prominence of the chief priest in the post- 
Exilic community has already^ been spoken of. In 
the Priestly document his position is made sure by 
divine appointment. In him, in fact, the culmina- 
tion of the sacerdotal system is found. It is he 
who represents the people before God, and whose 
ministration secures them the divine grace. He it 
is who once a year goes alone into the Most Holy 
place to restore the purity of the dwelling and of 
the people. No part of the OT is more familiar to 
Christian and Jewish students than the ritual of 
the great Day of Atonement. Its solemnity indi- 
cates the intercessory value of the high-priest. 
But the sacerdotal head of the community is also 
in this writer’s mind the political head. His vest- 
ments axe regal, and they axe meant to be so. He 
wears a tiara which cannot be distinguished from 
a kingly crown, a robe of royal purple, gold and 
gems of untold value. In the theory of the code 
there is no one above him in rank. Moses, indeed, 
may be said to be his superior, in the sense in 
which the king-maker is above the king. But this 
is because Moses was the necessary inaugurator of 
the new state of things — a special organ of divine 
grace, who is to have no successor. The civil ruler 
in his relation to the high-priest is represented by 

1 Lv 1 and 2 ; Nu 28 and 29. 

2 Lv 17-26, ba^ed no doubt on earlier tradition. 
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Joshua in his relation to Eleazar, and it is plainly 
one ot inferiority.^ 

The hook of Chronicles is wholly of the mind 
of the Priest Code in lecognizing the difference 
between priests and Levites. But the author, who 
was perhaps himself a Levite, takes great interest 
in the lower clergy. In a part of his work we find 
(perhaps under the influence of tradition) the post- 
Exilic community divided into Israel, priests, 
Levites, Nethinim, and the sons of Solomon’s 
servants. In another place the door-keepers and 
singers are found between the Levites and the 
Nethinim.® The Nethinim {q.v*) we know to be 
descendants of those Temple-slaves to whom 
Ezekiel objected, and the sons of Solomon’s ser- 
vants were one particular class of the same order. 
Ezekiel’s regulation had not been able to overcome 
the traditional claim of these men to a place in the 
hierarchy. What actually took place was the 
absorption of all classes ot lower clergy into that 
of the Levites. The Chronicler shows a purpose 
to defend this absorption and establish its legiti- 
macy. This he does by dating the organization of 
the Levites (into gilds of singers and door-keepers) 
in the time of David. ^ His desire to magnify the 
office of the Levites leads him to vindicate for 
them the function of teaching the Law. He 
pictures them also as having in charge the sacred 
vessels of the Temple as well as preparing the shew- 
bread and the sacred ointment,^ 

The Levites never assumed the importance in 
actual life which they had in the system of the 
scribes. The inferior offices fell into the hands of 
the priests, while the high-priestly family formed 
an ai is tocracy which arrogated the higher functions 
to itself. In Maccahsean times and later we hear 
of higher and lower orders of priests, but scarcely 
any mention is made of Levites. The reason for 
this is not far to seek. The income of the Temple 
was never sufficient to support the large body of 
attendants provided by the Law ; and what came 
to it was seized by the higher orders of the clergy. 
The economic situation is revealed by the list in 
the book of Ezra, which gives one in seven of the 
population of the restored commonwealth as 
priests. It was impossible for a poor people, who 
had to pay taxes to the Persian power, to support 
so large a body of Temple-servants. 

3 , Revenues. — In conclusion a word must be 
given to the matter of priestly income and 
support. In the earliest times there was no fixed 
income for the priest. Some portion of the 
sacrifice was given to him by the ofierer, and the 
hide of the slain animal came to him from the 
nature of the case. Deuteronomy goes so far as to 
legislate on this as on some other subjects. It 
gives the priest the shoulder, the cheek, and the 
maw of the sacrifice.® In this hook we also have 
mention of the firstfruits and the tithe. These 
were not given to the priest directly, but were 
brought to the sanctuary, where they were con- 
sumed in a joyful feast by the one who brought 
them — the priest being invited to share, no doubt. 
Every third year, however, this author directs 
that the tithe be distributed to the needy classes, 
among which the Levites were counted, as we 
have seen.® 

The advance in ideas is seen in the Priest Code, 
which ordains distinctly that a tenth part of the 
produce of the land is to be given the Levites for 
their support. The firstfruits are also disposed 
of in the same way, the sin-offerings and trespass- 
offerings become the prcmerty of the priests, and a 
yearly tax of half a shekel is laid upon each male 

I]sru27l8tf.; of. Jos2H. 

2 ISTeh 118 1028 ; cf. 1 Oh 917* ss. s J Oh 2327. 

4 Keh 84 7 , 1 Oh 92^ f The Levites erem appear m this history 
.as indge$ (1 Oh 2629 28*, 2 Oh 198- n 8413, Keh 1118). 
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Israelite for the support of the sanctuary. 1 In 
fact the pi'ovision, it carried out, would have 
given adequate support to the whole sacerdotal 
caste. But the diiliculty in collecting so heavy a 
lax must be evident. The theory of the Law gave 
the priests a tenth of the tithes collected by the 
Levites, and logically the higli-pnesb would re- 
ceive the tenth of wliat came to the priests, but 
this is nowheie enjoined. 

A puiely ideal construction is the assignment of 
cities with pasturage, though without farms, to 
the Levites, a certain number of them going to 
the priests. Almost all the towns of importance 
in the country are thus given to the Levites by 
the Priestly writer. The earlier historical writers 
know nothing of any such arrangement, and in 
fact to them the most striking mark of Levi is that 
he received no territory at the conquest and 
settlement of Canaan. 

Litbraturi —An enormous literature exists on this subject. 
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Worship of the OT, Enff. tr., Edinburgh, 1863, K. F. Keil, 
Emidbmh der Uhl AimaoloqU^ Frankfort, 1875, pp. 166~196 ; 
and A. Kohler, Gesch. dcs AT, Erlangen, 1875-86, 1 . 376-386. 
The critical view is indicated by J. K. W. vatke, Die 
Religion des A T, Berlin, 1886, and is more fully developed by 
A Kuenen, The lUligion of hrael, Eng. tr., London, 1878-76, 
li. 202-307. The best discussion is that of J. Wellhausen, 
Proleg. zur Gesch Israels'^, Berlin, 1905, Eng. tr., Prolegomena 
to the Hist, of Israel, Edinburgh, 1885, pp. 121-164. More 
elaborate, but not more convincing, is W, W. Baudissin, 
Die Gesch. des aittest. Fnesterthums, Leipzig, 1889. A. van 
Hoonacker attempts to establish an unhistorical view in a 
work of great learning entitled Le Sacerdoca limtique dans la 
loi et dans Vhist. des udhreux, Louvain, 1899. Mention may be 
mari'^ also of S. Maybaum, Die EntwioUung des altisr. 
Priestertums, Breslau, 1880 ; and the Hebrew Archceologiea of 
W. G. H. Nowack(2 vols,, Freiburg, 1894), and I. Benzingfer 
(2 do. 1907). Special points are treated by J. Braun, Vestitus 
Saeerdotum Eebrceorum, Amsterdam, 1680; J. Seldsn, J)e 
Successione in Pontifieatum Bhrceomm, London, 1636 ; S. I. 
Curtiss, The Levitieal Pnests, New York and London, 1877 (a 
reply to Kuenen); further, a discussion on the origin of the 
Aaronite priesthood by R. H. Kennett and A. H. McNeile in 
JThSt vi. [1904-05] 161-186, and vii. [1906-06] 1-9. Becent 
discussions are luminously reviewed by Kuenen in an essay 
entitled ‘Die Gesch des Jahwepnesfcertums und das Alter des 
Priestergesetzes,' in his Gesammelte Abhandlungan zur hibl. 
Wissenschaft, tr. K. Budde, Freiburg, 1894. The Jerusalem 
priesthood in the time of Christ is described by A. Edersheim, 
The Temple*, its Ministry and Services as they were at the 
Time of Jesus Christ, London, 1874, pp. 88-78 ; and by E, 
Schiirer, GJVSii. 224-805, Eng. tr., EJP it. I 196-272. 

Hekry Preserved Smith. 

PRIEST, PRIESTHOOD (Hindu). -i. Rig- 
veda* — ^As a collection of sacred poetry covering in 
all probability the period from 1200 to lOOO B.C., 
the Biqyeda cannot be expected to afford any com- 
plete picture of the actual position occupied by the 
priests in the age in which the hymns composing it 
came into being. It represents only the priestly 
activity of a limited number of families among a 
certain body of Vedic tribes settled for the most 
part in the country later^ known as Madhyadei§a, 
and there is no prohahility that it completely 
mirrors that activity on all its sides. But the 
information which it does afford is consistent and, 
so far as it goes, gives a clear picture of the sacer- 
dotalism of the period. 

The priestly function appears to have lain 
entirely in the hands of a special class, to which 
appertained the duty of acting as the instrument 
of securing the divine favour. There is nothing in 
any hymn of the Bigveda to suggest that it Avas 
composed by a man of other than the priestly 
class, though of course it is impossible to prove that 
the authors were all priests. Later tradition ® 
indeed asserts that the author of one hymn 
(X. xeviii.) was Devapi Arstii|ena, a prince of the 
Kuril family, but the hymn itself makes no such 
statement, and Devapi appears xn it in a purely 
priestly capacity. The tradition of the Brahmanas 
treats occasionally as of royal origin great priests 
of the Bigveda, such as Visvamitra and the more 
1 Nu 1821-24 2 Yiiska, Eiruhta, ii. 10. 
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niytlnc Prthi Yainya, and, still later, tradition 
ascribes several hymns to royal authorship, but 
none of these traditions has any support in the 
actual text of the Samhitu. On the other hand, 
the collection is full of references to the activity of 
the priests under the generic title of brahman^ and 
to several different kinds of priests, and the heredi- 
tary chaiaeter of the priesthood is attested by the 
word brdhmana, ‘descendant of a brahman,'* 
Moreover, there is abundant proof in tbe SanihitCt 
itself that, as in the immediately following period, 
the brahmans worked in the service of kings or 
wealthy nobles, whose generosity In sacrificial gifts 
is celebrated in the danastntia appended to several 
hymns ; the amounts of the gifts recorded are too 
great to he accepted as genuine records, but they 
at least prove that the priests already set upon 
their services the highest value. Side by side with 
these praises of the generosity of patrons and with 
broad hints to others to follow their example in the 
form of encomia on generosity,^ there aie many 
proofs of the extremely good opinion of themselves 
entertained by the brahmans^ though it is not clear 
in any passage that they had yet arrogated to 
themselves the description of gods on earth which 
they claimed shortly afterwards. They seem to 
have adhered as strictly as possible to their own 
occupation ; if priests like Vaaistha and Vi4va- 
mitxa appear as assisting their princes in battle, 
doubtless it was by their priestly power, nob by 
their prowess in arms, lout the priestly sphere 
included in all probability medicine, for one poet 
declares (IX. cxix-) that his father is a physician — 
an occupation in which, to judge from all analogy, 
the use of spells would be of the highest import- 
ance. Naturally enough, the Bigveda contains 
very little of this side of priestly activity, but in 
its tenth and latest book there are found certain 
spells which touch on the medical art, one against 
the disease Yaksma (x. clxiii.) and two to preserve 
the life of a man lying at the door of death 
(X. 1 viii. , lx. 7 ff. ). These hymns, with a few others, 
containing spells to procure offspring, to destroy 
enemies, and to oust a rival wife from a husband^s 
affections, constitute, in conjunction with the 
funeral and wedding hymns, practically the only 
sign in the Bigveda that the activities of the 
priests extended to the ordinary affairs of human 
life, the domestic ritual which is of so great im- 
portance in modern India, It is probable that, as 
in the next period, the activity of the priests was 
confined in the main to the greater sacrifices and 
to such only of the domestic rites as had begun to 
assume special importance; the wedding hymn 
(X. Ixxxv.) bears clear marks of comparatively 
late origin and is nob primitive in character, and 
the funeral hymns exhioib a decidedly complicated 
and refined religious belief. 

It has proved impossible to trace to tbe Migveda 
the full sacrificial liturgy of the following period, 
but the hymns abundantly prove that there ^ready 
existed much complication of ritual and subdivision 
of function among the priests. The main subject- 
matter of the Migveda is clearly the 5c>wa-sacrifice, 
and it was precisely in this sacrifice that the 
greatest number of priests was required. In one pas- 
sage (n. i. 2) to the god Agni are assigned the offices 
of hotff potf, nestf'f agmdhf praidsffi adhvaryUf 
and brahman^ as well as that of the lord of the 
house for whom the sacrifice is being performed. 
We hear also of an upavaJctTy who is doubtless to 
be identified with the praidstf^ as his business is 
to give directions to the , of an ndagrabKa, and 
a grdmgrnbhai and of two damitfs. The latter are 
doubtless the slayers of the victim, who in the later 
literature rank merely as attendant priests, their 
function of killing probably having tended to lower 
them in rank compared with the ordinary priests, 


while the two former, whose functions, to Judge 
from their names, must have been the drawing of 
the water and the taking of the pressing stones 
required for the sacrifice, disappear as special 
priests from the later ritual. There are also men- 
tioned mw«n-singers in general and the prastotf 
and ndgdtf in particular. These various priests 
fall clearly into three divisions, accoiding as their 
main business was the recitation of hymns to 
accompany the offering, or the actual manual 
acts of sacrifice, or the singing of songs. It is 
probable enough that the oiiginal ritual was of 
simpler chaiaeter, and that the actual sacrifice 
and the uttering of prayer were entrusted to one 
priest; this conclusion, based on a priori grounds, 
is strongly supported by the fact that the name 
for the reciter of hymns is hotr^ a term which 
denotes the ‘ offerer ’ of the oblation, but the evi- 
dence of the Avesta agrees with that of the Mig- 
veda in showing a multiplicity of priests, so that 
it is fair to conclude that the specialization of the 
ritual is prior to the separation of the Iranians and 
the Vedic Indians. At any rate in the Migveda 
the hotf is the reciter of hymns celebrating the 
feats of the gods who are to partake of the offer- 
ings, and to him also we must assign the verses to 
accompany the actual offering, series of which 
occur in the Savihitd, Closely associated with 
the hotf was the^mto^r, at whose instigation the 
hotf recited his litanies ; doubtless it is he who is 
meant when in the dprl litanies of the animal sacri- 
fice the two hotfs are referred to. The brahman 
of the Migveda is probably the name of the priest 
later called hrdhmandchchhamsint an assistant of 
the hotf. Of the second group of priests the 
adhvaryu is in the later ritual, ana probably 
enough in the Migveda^ already the chief of the 
officiants at the actual sacrifice; the potf, or 
cleanser, is paralleled by the Avestan dsnatere^ the 
agnldh by the diarevakhsha, who, like him, is 
charged with the care of the sacred fire, while the 
nestTi or leader, may already have had the function 
from which he, later at least, derives his import- 
ance as the leader up of the wife of the sacnficer 
to play her part in a fertility ritual in the course 
of the soma-8B,crifice. The saman-singers had even 
in the Migveda a double duty . on the one hand, 
they had to recite the addresses to Soma Pavamana 
which are collected in the ninth book of the Sam- 
hitd^ and, on the other, they had to sing songs 
addressed to the deities to which the hotf recited 
the hymns. The sinmng of sdmans was doubtless, 
in the form in which it occurs in the Migveda, a 
much elaborated form of the ritual, and it is 
worthy of note that the list of priests given in 
II. i. 2 does not include any singer. 

In addition to those priests who were engaged in 
the performance of special sacrifices for which they 
were selected by the sacrificer as occasion required, 
the Migveda mentions the purohita, the domestic 
priest of the king or of some wealthy noble. It 
may be assumed that he himself performed the 
domestic ritual of the king, but at the great sacri- 
fices he probably merely superintended the whole 
rite. There is, however, clear evidence that he 
might act as the chief of the priests, the hotf, 
Agni is both the hotrpar excellence and the pnro- 
hita ; the two divine hotTS of the dprl litanies are 
also called (X. Ixx. 7) the two priests — the puro- 
hitas. Unlike the other priests, %)x^pnrohUa was 
not merely in the constant and intimate service of 
the king, but he was closely concerned with the 
king in his more worldly functions. Vi^vamitra, 
Vasi§tha, and others appear to have taken part in 
their priestly capacity in the wars of their kings, 
and the hymn X. xcviii. records the activity of 
Bevapi for his master Santanu and its success. It 
was rather from the purohitas than from the 
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ordinary sacrificial priests that the high claims of 
the brahmans to priority in the State proceeded. 

Gieat as the position of the priest clearly was 
in the Vedic community, he does not claim as yet 
to be poweiful enough to constrain the gods to 
his will ; it is probable enough that in his own 
view and that of the people he was possessed of 
magic powers ; we have indeed in the lligmda 
(X. cxxxvi. ) the mention of a warn, one of those 
divinely inspired ascetics who figure in all the life 
of India. But on the whole the relation of the 
priests of the Bigveda to the ^ods is that of devout 
W'orshippers who seek by skilful song and well- 
paid oli'ering to win the favour of the god for the 
saciificer, in whose service they are. 

2. Brahmanas. — In the Brdhmana literature, 
which covers the period up to the 6th cent. B.C., 
the priesthood appears quite definitely as a separ- 
ate class, contrasted with the Ksatriya, or warrior 
class, the Vaisya, representing the main body of 
the people whetlier engaged in agriculture or trade, 
and the servile Stidras. The priesthood was nor- 
mally hereditary, but the class system at this 
enod and much later still allowed marriages 
etween priests and women of inferior castes, and, 
though priests might be despised, as were Kavasa 
Ailusa and Vatsa, for descent real or alleged from 
slave-girls, still they would not thus necessarily 
he regarded as excluded from priestly functions. 
Nevertheless, much stress is laid on descent from 
a fsi and on purity of origin, and certain cere- 
monies could be performed only bypiiests who ful- 
filled the prescribed condition of birth in a family 
which for a number of generations had practised the 
rite. On the other hand, there are assertions (e.y., 
Kdthaha Sa^nhitd, xxx. 1) that what matters is 
not descent but learning, and we actually hear in 
the Qhhdndogya Upamsad (iv. iv. 4) of Satya- 
kama Jahala, who was allowed to be taken as pupil, 
though his parentage was uncertain, his mother 
being a slave-girl who had been connected with 
several men. This evidence, however, merely shows 
that the class was not absolutely closed by the rule 
of heredity. Nor was the practice of priestly 
functions absolutely restricted to the members of 
the priestly class. The legend which treats Vi4- 
vaniitra as a king of the Jahnus {Fafichamrtiia 
Brdhmana, xxi. xii. 2 ; Aitareya Brdhmana, 
VII. xviii, 2) is supported by the occurrence in the 
Br'dlmianas of the terms devarajan and rdjan- 
yarsi, refen ing to a seer of royal origin ; all' the 
stories which mention such kings are of a legend- 
ary character, but that does not alter their sig- 
nificance as evidence that the view of the priestly 
class of the time did not see any impossibility in 
kings composing poetry for the sacred rites. 

As in the pei iod of the Bigveda, the sacrifice is 
carried out for the profit of an individual, even in 
the case of the horse-saciifice, which is formally an 
ofieiing of the king alone, although intended to 
secure the prosperity of all classes of the people. 
To this rule the only exception is in the case of 
a sattra, or sacrificial session, which might last 
from twelve days to any niimher of years, and of 
which the most important form is t\iBga'r>dmayana, 
lasting a whole year ; in that offering all the par- 
ticipants must be consecrated and thus made for 
the time being priests, and the sacrifice is for the 
benefit of all and not merely of the sacnficer. The 
sattra is known as early as the Bigmda, and it is 
possible that we may have in it a trace of an earlier 
period when the sacrifice was a clan saciifice, but 
of that we have no proof. As in the Bigmda, the 
saciifice is conducted by piiestly families, but the 
separate tiaditions of these families, though they 
are often recorded, are of relative insignificance 
in comparison with the general uniformity of the 
saciifice throughout the texts, which mdicate that 


a steady process of assimilation of customary usage 
was in progress. This assimilation was doubtless 
helped by the lack of temple worship and by the 
absence of any close connexion between the State 
and the cult, such as is so marked iu the growth 
of early Greek religion. 

The number of priests mentioned is greater than 
in the Bigveda, and more specific information as to 
those required for each type of ofiering is given. 
The adhvaryu alone is requiied for the agnAiotra, 
the daily ottering to Agni ; for the agnyddheya 
and the new and full moon otterings the agnidh, 
the hotTi and the brahman are required besides 
the adhvaryu ; for the four monthly offerings also 
the pratiprasthdtr, and for the animal offering, in 
addition to the kamitf, who does not rank as a 
I priest in the full sense, the maitravaruna. In the 
5owa-sacrifice the number rivses to sixteen, classified 
in the ritual texts as hotr, maitrdvaruna, achhd- 
vdka, and grdvasUct; adhvaryu, pratiprastlidtT, 
n&stf, and unnetr ; udgdtf, prastotf, pratihartTi 
and suhrahmanya; brahman, hrdhmanCmhchhaTh- 
sin, potf, and dgnidhra. To this list the Kaiisi- 
takin school added a seventeenth — the sadasya, 
who was charged with the duty of general sur- 
veillance of the sacrifice. The arrangement of 
priests does not, however, correspond to their 
actual employment in the ritual, m which the 
three assistants of the brahman and the mstf 
are really assistants of the hotf, and not of the 
brahman and the adhvaryu. Of the priests the 
maitrdvaruna is identical with the pra^dstf or 
upavaktf of the Bigveda, and bears his name 
because of his reciting litanies to the gods Mitra 
and Varuna; the achhavaha is clearly a later 
addition, the Brahmanas themselves {Aitareya, 
vi. 14 ; KaimtaJd, xxviii. 4-6) emphasizing his 
exceptional character. The functions of the 
unnetf and suhrah7na7^ya are unimportant. On 
the other hand, the brahman is a priest of great 
importance, whose task it is to take charge of the 
whole rite and by his silent presence to make good 
any errors which may be made in the carrying out 
of the sacrifice. He is actually declared to be as 
important for the sacrifice as all the other priests 
put together, and the tendency to multiply the 
priestly functions evidenced in his appointment is 
curiously indicated by the addition by the Kau^i- 
takins of the sadasya, who would seem to have 
merely duplicated the work already performed by 
the brahman. The existence of the brahman in 
this capacity has been seen ^ even in the Eigveda, 
hut the evidence for this view is extremely doubt- 
ful, unless perhaps in one of the latest hymns 
(X, cxli. 3). On the contrary, the evidence of 
tradition supports the view that the brahman as a 
special priest was an innovation of a comparatively 
recent period in tiie history of the ritual by the 
Vasi§tha family, and that for a time only one of 
that family could perform the duties of the office, 
doubtless because such a priest alone would be 
in possession of the special knowledge which con- 
stituted the characteristic of the post. 

At the same time, the purMta steadily in- 
creased in importance ; even the Brahmanas are 
sufficient to shovr that he had become in temporal 
matters the constant adviser of the king ; in some 
cases at least the same purohita acted tor two or 
even three tribes, which placed him in a position 
of quite exceptional consequence and influence. 
The relation between king and purohita is most 
effectively described in the Aitareya Brdhmana 
(viii. 27), where the foimulEB of appointment are 
given; they are based literally on those of the 
marriage ceremonial ; tlie purohita thus becomes 
for practical affairs the alter ego of the king, and 

1 See 11 Piachel and K. F. Geldner, Studien, Stutt- 

gart, 1888-1901, 11 . 144 f. 
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the duty of the purohita is made out to he the 
defeat of the king’s enemies and the securing of 
the prosperity of the realm. The importance of 
the aid of the purohita m war is indicated by the 
fact that the gods in their struggles with the 
asuras repeatedly are worsted until they are able 
to summon to their aid Brhaspati, who is par 
excellence t\iQ picrohita of the gocfs. Tlie Atharva- 
mdx (iii. 19) shows us the fxiroKita engaged in a 
spell for success in battle. When a king, as often, 
is sent into exile by his people, it is ins purohita 
who is expected to extricate him from his mis- 
foitune. In one respect, how^ever,^ there is a 
change in the position of the pxirohita from that 
occupied by him in the earlier period ; when in a 
sacrihce he takes the part of any special piiest, it 
is not, as foimerly, that of the hotfi but that of the 
hrahmmii as is proved by the concurrent testimony 
of two texts {Taitth'iya Bamhita, III. v, 2. 1 ; 
Altar ey a Brdhmana^ vii. 26) — a fact which stands 
in accoid with the clear indications that the hotf 
has ceased to he the chief piiest in the ritual. 

The Brdhmanas claim for the brahmans high 
privileges. A priest deserves respectful reception 
and hospitable entertainment wherever he goes, 
and no limits are set to the amounts of the gifts 
which should be made to him at the several rites 
or portions of rites, one specially excellent sacrifice 
being that in which a man bestows all his wealth 
upon the sacrificial priests. On the other hand, 
the value of their services was maintained by the 
rule that no priest could accept gifts which another 
priest had rejected. The sacrihcial ofierings also 
fell to he consumed by the priest, as he alone was 
holy enough to partake of them j even in the royal 
consecration the king cannot partake of the soma^ 
but only of a special drink prepared for the purpose. 
The priest also claims bo be superior to the royal 
jurisdiction ; when the king is proclaimed to the 
people, the proclaimer adds that the king of the 
brahmaTis is Soma. The king may not censure a 
brahman ; when he gives away all the earth with 
what is in it, still he cannot include in that gift 
the property of a brahman. The crime of slaying 
a brahman is the only real form of murder, and 
it can be expiated only by the expensive horse- 
sacrifice. The fine for an insult to him is 100 cows 
or coins,* for a blow, 1000. In a civil case the 
arbitrator must give his decision in his favour as 
against a TLcm-brahman. But there is evidence in 
the Banchavhrda Brdhmana (XIV. vi. 8) that a 
treacherous pnrohita might pay for his sin with 
his life, and it appears irom the Aitareya Brdh- 
mana (vii, 29) that, as regards his place of abode, 
the priest was not exempt from the general power 
of the king to remove his subjects from their 
settlements at pleasure. 

In return for their special position the priests 
were expected to show such qualities as kindness 
and gentleness, devotion to duty, and knowledge 
of the ritual. Intellectually their outlook on the 
sacrifice with which they were busied has under- 
gone a profound change since the period of the 
Bigmday and presents a curious admixture of 
magic and speculation. The principle of the 
sacrifice is not merely that of giving in expecta- 
tion of a return j the priests assume that the 
return is compelled by the gift, and that they are 
complete masters of the imiverse through the 
mechanism of the sacrifice, if only that is duly 
performed. This power enables them not merely 
to assure to the sacrificer for whom they act what 
he desires, but at their pleasure, by the slightest 
error in the rite, to bring him to ruin. They 
are powerful by the sacrifice to heal dissent 
between the people and their princes j they are 
equally powerful to produce such dissent — a fact 
which explains clearly enough the rise of their 


influence in the land. On the other hand, the 
priests are theosophists, and find in the sacrifice 
the explanation and cause of the universe, which 
is daily renewed in the peiformance of the piling 
of the sacred file, and from this speculative side of 
their efforts comes into being the priest of the 
schools which oppose themselves to the sacrificial 
ritual. 

3. Upanisads, Buddhism, and Jainism. — From 
the time of the earliest Upanisads, dating about 
600 B.C., a new function of the priest comes clearly 
into view, which diflerentiates him more and more 
from the sacrificial priest. The sacrifice ceases to 
be for some priests the chief object of their interest, 
which centres m the attempt to explain the nature 
of the universe and its relation to the self. The 
philosophy of the Upanisads is not in any sharp 
nmnner differentiated from the philosophy which 
commences with the doctrine of the unity of the 
universe in the sacrifice, hut it is carried far 
beyond its first beginnings and to a certain extent 
the earlier Upanisads in particular hold aloof from 
the study of the Veda and the sacrifices; the 
former is shown not to be the true means of know- 
ledge j thus in the Ohhdndogya Upanisad (vii. 1) 
Narada confesses that all his Vedic learning has 
not taught him the true nature of the self, and in 
the same text (vi. 1) Svetaketu, despite his study 
of the Veda for the prescribed period, is merely 
conceited and not well instructed. The Bfhaddr- 
any aka Upanisad contains (i. iv. 10, HI. ix. 6, 21) 
several distinctly hostile references to the sacrifice, 
and the same spirit may be traced more faintly in 
the Ohhdndogya Upanisad (i. 10 f.). At the same 
time, these Upanisads show no complete approval 
of the rival method of holiness, which undoubtedly 
existed at this time and was much in favour — 
asceticism. For the sacrifice, for Veda study, and 
for penance they substitute laiowledge as the all- 
important thing, and the life of the brahman 
becomes concentrated upon study on the one hand 
and the teaching of pupils on the other. Stress is 
also laid on the tact that knowledge can be gained 
from others than brahmans ; if the stories which 
ascribe the teaching of brahmans to kings like 
Janaka, Pravahana Jaivali, Asvapati Kaikeya, 
and Ajatasatru cannot be pressed into proof of the 
derivation of the doctrines of the Upanisads from 
the Ksatrij^a class, as has been maintained, still 
they do show that intellectual activity was en- 
couraged by free discussion, and the mention of 
women in the Upanisads as taking part in such 
discussions reveals a new feature in religious life ; 
the sacrificial ritual knows of no woman priest, 
and the functions permitted to the wife of the 
sacrificer are even more limited than his own. 
The later Upanisads, however, show a distinct 
attempt to reconcile the claims of the study of the 
Veda, the sacrifice, and asceticism with the search 
for true knowledge, and, without making these 
things adequate means of discovering that know- 
ledge, they treat them as a useful or necessary 
propsedeutic. The same view is in effect already 
enunciated in the Brhaddranyaha Upanisad (IT. 
iv. 22), where we find the germ of the theory of 
the four dh'amas, or stages of life, which an Aryan 
or at least a brahman should follow : the first is 
study of the Veda, the duty of the hrahmachdrin ; 
the second sacrifice and almsgiving, the lot of the 
gfhasiha, or householder ; and the third is asceti- 
cism,^ the lot of the 'Vdnaprastha, which later in- 
genuity unjustifiably divides into two states— that 
of the forest-dweller and that of the wandering 
and homeless beggar, hhikm ox pariwajaka. The 
Ohhdndogya (ii. xxiii. 1) carries the matter a little 
farther : it ranks as three branches of duty sacri- 
fice with Vedic study and the giving of alms, 
asceticism, and studentship with a teacher, and 
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then sets over against them the abiding in brahnan^ 
which is latei developed into the fourth a^rama. 
The Kena (33) and the Katlm Upanisads (I. ii. 15) 
are equally clear in their recognition of the value 
of study and asceticism, and the Kena also men- 
tions sacriiice expressly as a condition of tme 
knowledge. The significance of these i equirements 
is clear : m face of the tendency of the day to 
resort to asceticism and to abandon the use of 
sacrifice, which indeed in the Buddhist texts is 
regarded with much contempt, the Brahmans were 
anxious to find due place and room for the different 
sides of human activities, even if their doctrines of 
the nature of the at man were such as logically to 
deny all value 'whatever to Vedic study, asceticism, 
and saciifice. 

It is clear that great importance attached to the 
relation of pupil and teacher, especially as the 
doctrines of the philosophical schools were held to 
be specially sacred, such as could indeed be im- 
parted in some eases only in the seclusion of the 
wild, whence the title Z'rawya/ca, ‘ Pores t Book,’ for 
portions of the philosophic literatui e. The teacher 
is bound to impart all his knowledge to the pupil, 
who stays with him, and in return the pupil is 
bound to afford all possible assistance in the affairs 
of daily life to the teacher—to tend his cattle, to 
collect fuel, to guard the sacred fire, and to beg. 
The giving of payment for teaching is not approved 
by the texts, but the practice seems to have grown 
up under which at the termination of his student- 
ship, which might extend over any period, twelve 
ears being a common time, the ^upil took leave of 
is teacher by presenting him with a gift propor- 
tioned to the pupil’s means. Nob only Bi airmans 
might go as pupils; the Sutras formally contem- 
plaie members of the Ksatriya and the Vaisya 
class studying, but doubtless these cases were 
comparatively rare, just as the normal ascetic was 
the Brahman, not one of the other two classes. 
The teacher was expected to perform for his pupil 
the formal rite of initiation by which his spiritual 
training commenced — an event which is the refined 
form of the puberty rites of new birth which are 
found wide-spread throughout the world. The 
relation of pupil and teacher is of special interest, 
as it forms the root of the Hindu veneration and 
deification of the guru?- 

The relationship of the pupil and teacher doubt- 
less led in many cases to the formation of schools 
of thought in which the views of a distinguished 
teacher gradually spread and attained considerable 
vogue, as we may judge from the frequent reference 
to teachers such as Aruni or Yajilavalkya. In two 
famous cases, however, the influence of the teacher 
has far surpassed normal limits, and given rise to 
the formation of a sect which has created a form 
of religion differing in essentials from Brahmanism. 
The older and the more closely akin to Brahmanism 
is undoubtedly Jainism, which represents a definite 
tendency to develop systematically the ascetic side 
of Indian views of life. The ideal is to reach the 
condition of perfection, which is the end of exist- 
ence, by means of rising superior to all the needs 
of the ordinary life of man, and by laying aside all 
the passions which man feels. Hence the regula- 
tions which applied in the Brahmanic system, and 
which enjoined abstinence from the taking of life, 
honesty, chastity, and the speaking of the truth, 
appear in Jainism in forms exaggerated out of all 
reality. The doctrine of aliimsd was a natural 
enough revolt from the absurd prodigality of life 
in the ordinary sacrifice, and its growth can be 
traced in the Brahmanic literature ; in Jainism it 
degenerates into an objection to the destruction 
of even the most infinitesimal insect life, which 
compels the most ridiculously minute precautions 
1 See K. aiaser, ZDMG Ixvi. Um} 1-8/. 


to be taken against harm to such hie or even to 
the air itselt. The doctrine against the taking of 
another’s property is carried by Hahavira to a pro- 
hibition of attachment to any object or person, 
which counts as the fifth of tlie gi*eat vows of the 
priesthood. The Digamhara sect of the Jains go 
farther, and carry out the piincijiles of the school 
to the logical conclusion, which seems to have 
been adopted by Mahavira, of wealing no clothes. 

It was inevitable tliat the success of Mahavira 
and the spread of his doctiiiies among a far vider 
class than the followers of any particular Brahman 
teacher should lead to the formation of a com- 
munity with some distinctly original features. 
Such_ a community followed the lines of the pre- 
existing system of i)upilship ; a formal initiation 
by a priest of the order acts as a preliminary to 
the adoption of the life of the Jain monk, who 
then becomes a homeless wanderer like the Biah- 
nian ascetic, forbidden to possess any property, 
and compelled to beg his food, to live on what he 
thus obtams, to wear at most tlie rags that he can 
gather, and to avoid dwelling long in any one 
place save in the time of the rains. The necessity 
for fixed dwellings during the three or four inontiis 
of the rainy season gave the impulse to the develop- 
ment of the quasi-monastic life, more or less per- 
manent dwelling-places, though of the simplest 
kind, being allotted to the monks by the kindness 
of laymen. But the rule of wandering is still 
applicable. The essential duty of the monk is 
meditation and spiritual exercises, life being sup- 
ported by begging, but in the course of its develop- 
ment the intellectual part of the discipline has 
become of less importance than the devotion of 
effort to avoid the destruction of life, and the 
provision of food. Moreover, froin an early date, 
perhaps as early as the 2nd cent. B.C., a definitely 
Hindu element has been introduced in the form of 
idol-worship, accepted by both the Svetambara and 
the Digamhara sects, but rejected by the reforming 
sect of the SthfinakavasI from the 15th cent, on- 
wards, The introduction of this new element has 
added to the duties of the Jain monk a temple 
worship, consisting in the main of mental devotion 
and contemplation of the idol of the Tirthahkara, 
accompanied by the singing of hymns in his 
honour. There has also arisen a temjile priest- 
hood, who in the case of the Digambaras must 
he Jams, and who perform to the idol the ordinary 
Hindu rites of washing, dressing, and adorning it, 
the waving of lights before it, the burning of in- 
cense, and the giving of offerings of fruit, sweet- 
meats, and rice. The J ain priest does not, however, 
eat the food thus presented, differing in this from 
the Brahman priest and the Hindu temple-priest. 
In the temples of the Svetamharas men who are not 
Jains, even BrS-hnians, may be employed. 

Besides the monks the Jains recognize an order 
of nuns, subject to the same general rules of life as 
the monks, and, what has been of the first import- 
ance for the persistence of the faith, orders of lay 
male and female adherents, hdvakas and haviMs, 
This recognition gives the laity definite duties 
and obligations, based upon but modifiled from 
those binding on the monks and nuns. Among 
the vows undertaken by the laity are those of from 
time to time observing for a brief period the full 
restrictions incumbent on the sadmi^ and of con- 
stantly helping the monks by gifts to them of the 
food and other articles whicn they are allowed to 
have, and the lending of such articles as they may 
not take for their own. Probably from the first 
these adherents have been largely of the mercan- 
tile class — a result contributed to hy the fact that 
the Jain restrictions on the taking of life shut 
many avenues of profession even to the lay com- 
munity (cf, art, Monastioism [Hindu]). 
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Tradition, probably correctly, ascribes Maliavira 
to a Ksatriya family, and the Buddha was un- 
doubtedly not of Brahman birth, hloreover, in 
the eastern country in which he preached there is 
evidence ^ that the Brahmanical system was much less 
rigidly determined than in the west, and that the 
practice of Ksatriyas and Vaisyas becoming ascetics 
was far more widely spread. But the Buddha in 
his precepts of life lor his followers dilieied essen- 
tially from Maliavira in laying stress on avoiding 
extremes of asceticism, such as the religious suicide 
encouraged by Jainism ; greater fieedom was ac- 
corded to the monks to receive the aid of the laity, 
and no attempt of any kind was made to organize 
the laity into a community formally dependent on 
the order of monks. The admission of women as a 
special order of nuns Avas only grudgingly conceded, 
and subjected to such restrictions that the spiritual 
effect of the community of nuns on the faith can- 
not he discerned. But from the death of the 
founder there entered into the duty of the pious 
monk the obligation of paying reverence to the 
four places of special importance in his life — that 
where he was born, that in which he obtained 
enlightenment, that in which he decided to set 
going the wheel of the law, and that in Avhich he 
entered nirvana. The actual reverence of the 
relics of the departed Buddha was perhaps at first 
reserved to the lay adherents, but it passed naturally 
enough into that idol-worship which assimilated 
the worship of Buddlia to that of a Hindu god. 
Moreover, the doctrinal development of Buddhism 
in the Mahayana school displaced the historical 
Buddha as the centre of Buddhism by my thologieai 
figures essentially divine. 

In one important point both Buddhism and Jain- 
ism agreed — the introduction of the formal confes- 
sion of sin as an essential part of the duty of the 
monk and in Jainism also of the laity. In both 
cases the fortnightly gatherings and the great 
yearly meeting of the monks Avere the specially fit 
occasions for the confession, but gieat stress Avas 
laid in Jainism on immediate confession to the 
guru in order to avoid by repression the accumula- 
tion of karma. Bor such systematic confession 
there was no place in Brahmanism with its lack of 
defined tenets, though the importance of confession 
for certain ritual purposes was recognized. In 
these formal assemblies there was the possibility 
of the development of an ecclesiastical organization, 
but such an organization never developed itself 
any more than Hinduism has been able to produce 
a regularly organized hierarchy. 

The Indian ascetic, whatever his religious 
belief, is credited Avitli the attainment of magical 

owers of every kind, and this is true of both the 

ain and the Buddhist—mdeed in even a higher 
degree of the latter faith, for one of the four rules 
for monks in that belief is not to boast of the 
possession of such poAvers as they do not enjoy. 
This is the better side of the magical poAvers 
which ordinary Indian belief ascribes to the priest, 
and of Avhich so much is made m the Brahmanical 
literatuie. 

4, Early Hinduism. — The tAvo great epics of 
Ind ia, the MahahhWrata and the taken 

in conjunction with the early law-books and with 
the Buddhist and Jain scriptures, present us Avith 
a form of religion and custom to which the name 
of Hinduism can fairly be given as distinguishing 
it from the doctrines of the Brdhmanas The 
religion of these texts is only in part the natural 
development of the religion of the Brdhmanas ; 
it contains many elements of faith, doubtless as 
oid as that religion, but appealing to different 
sections of the people; it is essentially a more 

i See Fick, Die sooiala Gliederimg im nordbstliohen Indim, 
p. 117 ff. 


popular faith than that Avhich Avas concerned with 
the sacrificial ritual and the speculations arising 
out of it. Hence the piiest of the sacrificial ritual 
IS of less prominence, Avhile the jpurohita comes 
forAvard. The priests of the epic may be divided 
into the ordinary priests, whose life is spent amid 
simple surroundings in the performance of theii 
functions, and the spiritual advisers of the kings, 
who of course Avere often also the spiritual teachers 
of their youth. The office was one avIucIi tended to 
be hereditary in the same degree as the monarchy, 
and the mere fact that a priest might be at once 
the guru of the king and his purohita naturally 
exalted the claims to importance of the latter 
office. The boast of the Brdhmanas that the 
priests are the gods on earth is repeated Avitli in- 
creased force ; the gods are made out to be depend- 
ent on the priests, who, if need be, could create neAv 
gods- The poAver of the king is really derived 
from the piiests, and they have the power to 
destro5^ a king Avho proves unAvillmg to meet their 
demands for gifts which have now grown beyond 
all measure ; cows and land are expected as matters 
of course and even villages and districts, i.e. the 
revenues deiived from these places. The assembly 
of the people, which is a real thing in the RigvQda 
and still seems to have lingered on in the age of 
the Brdhmanas^ disappears m the epic, passing 
through the forms of the council of Avarriors and 
of priests, and finally becoming in effect the secret 
conclave of the king and the priest, A\'ho gradually 
Avas able to persuade the king that his advice Avas 
Avorth much more than that of tlie people or even 
of the Avarriors. Naturally enough, this aubav of 
the compaiative value of the two elements 
for the purposes of State affairs was not ac- 
cepted ahvays by the Avarriors ; the legends of 
disobedient kings like Visvamitia and Nahusa 
show, indeed, the terrible fate of those Avho were 
bold enough to question the position of the priests, 
but also indicate that there were kings impious 
enough to doubt the all-sufficieney of the priesthood. 
Naturally enough, the claims of immunity to 
punishment made by the piiests aie of the most 
wholesale cliaiacter ; even for the gravest crimes 
they insist that no corporal punishment of any 
kind can be inflicted on a priest, though, as in the 
BrdlimnnaSi kings seem to have felt themselves 
entitled to punish treachery hy deatli. In return 
for this piivileged position, the priests were 
evidently conscious of the need of providing them- 
selves with all the learning possible to help them 
in the guidance of the king in his administration 
of justice and his executive government, as well as 
in the conduct of his sacred duties of sacrifice ; the 
horse-sacrihce, as especially an imperial sacrifice, 
revealed the value of the skilled assistance of the 
priests. A priest, hoAvever, might also actually 
perform feats of arms, though the general rule is 
opposed to any active participation m fighting hy 
the priest ; of this there is a classic example in 
Drona, who combines, with the greatest success in 
each, spiritual and warlike functions, wliile his 
son, who was a warrior of no small fame, Avaa 
taunted with impropriety in hearing arms against 
the rule of the priesthood. But it Avas not only 
by the legitimate arts of statesmanship that the 
urohita commanded so fully the obedience of the 
ing ; he was an expert in astrology and a sooth- 
sayer and magician, all of which features are 
given prominence in the tales of kings and their 
purohitas nariated in the Jdtakas. Further, his 
position at court lent itself to intrigue of every 
kind, as is evidenced by the semi-mythical account 
of Chanakya’s relations to his sovereign. 

It is probably to this period that we must attrib- 
ute the beginning of the division of the Brahman 
class into different sub-classes divided by occupa- 
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tion, though probably as yet still theoretically and 
in feeling one. The Buddhist texts show us Brah- 
mans as agriculturists, as engaged in pastoral 
occupations and in trade, and the Dharma-siitras 
{Apastainbai l. vii. 20. 12 ; Gautmna, vii. 1 tt*. ) 
confirm this account to the extent of permitting 
these occupations, in certain circumstances of 
pressure, to the Biahmans. It is possible also 
that in the eastern country, such as Magadha, 
Brahmans went farther and undertook professions 
of a class never approved by the stricter schools ; 
in the Jdtakas (iv. 361 ff ) we find suggestions that 
they could act as hunters, and fulfil other menial 
tasks. It does not appear that Biahmans who 
occupied themselves m these unpriestly functions 
at the same time devoted themselves to any priestly 
offices, whether sacrificial or intellectual ; and we 
may therefore see in this adoption by piiests of 
other than their appiopriate functions the begin- 
ning of the breaking up of the unity of the class 
into castes determined in the main by hereditary 
occupation. 

The attitude of the priesthood towards the gods 
as depicted in the epic is what might be naturally 
expected as the outcome of the theorizing of the 
Brdhmana period. The priests then degraded the 
gods from all real importance except m their con- 
nexion with the sacrifice, and the priests of the 
epic have likewise no real respect for or belief in 
the minor deities of the pantheon, and to this rank 
even Indra and Varuna have sunk. The great 
gods of the epic are in the first place Vi§nu, and in 
tlie second place, as the result of later working 
over, iSiva; both these gods are of essentially 
popular origin, but in the epic that popular worship 
has been overlaid by the philosophic pantheism 
which is most congenml to the temperament of the 
Brahman. Even the devotion of the worshipper 
to the divinity, which was clearly prevalent in 
some sects, as reproduced in the epic, is overlaid 
with pantheistic elements. 

5. Mediaeval and modern India. — The priest of 
^he middle age of India as revealed in the Furdnas 
and in the classical Sanskrit literature presents 
essentially the same features as tlie priest of 
modern tunes. The chief distinction between this 
period and the epic age is that of the growing 
complexity of life and the progressive Hindiiization 
of the centre and south of India. As a result the 
priestly class becomes split up more and more into 
different subdivisions which in effect constitute 
castes within the main class, between which there 
is no marriage possible and sometimes not even 
complete freedom of intercourse and commensality. 
The tendency of the Brahmans to adopt very 
diverse modes of life, of which there are only traces 
in the earliest period, becomes more and more 
marked, and, combined with geographic difierences, 
this fact has contributed to the growth in the 
number of the castes. Further support has been 
given to the development by the practice by which 
aboriginal deities have been taken over bodily into 
the Hindu pantheon, doubtless, at least in some 
cases, together with the priesthood attached to 
the deity, just as the ruling family of the tribe 
was taken into the rank of the K^atriyas, Hence 
arose innumerable subdivisions among the ten 
great divisions into which the Biahmans are 
popularly divided— the Sarasvatas, Kanyakubjas, 
Gauras, Utkalas, and Maithilas north of the 
Yindhya range; and the Maharastras, Andhras 
or Tailangas, Bravidas, Karnatas, ’and Gurjaras 
south of that range. But of these castes many 
have no priestly functions at all, and have devoted 
themselves to occupations of the most diverse 
type, ranging from the learned professions to the 
humblest duties of agriculture,^ and even trade, 
Even within the sphere of religion the differences 


between the different classes of Biahmans is most 
marked. At the lowest level stands tlie village- 
priest, who is, however, of great importance in the 
life of the village, as his presence is reiinisite for 
the due performance of the religions ceremonies 
which make up so great a part of the life of a 
Hindu; at initiation, at marriage, at biith, and 
at death his presence is essential, even if otlier 
priests may be allowed to take part in the more 
important of these functions ; and in return for 
his services he receives a fixed allowance of grain, 
with special presents on important occasions. The 
viW^gQ-purohiia is often also the astioioger, who 
prepares horoscopes, predicts the days for sowing 
and reaping, tells fortunes, and often as a magician 
averts disease and controls evil spirits. The im- 
portant science of omens is also in the hands of the 
astrologer. Other Brahmans, again, are engaged 
in the performance of the temple worship, though 
many of the functions of that worship are perf 01 med 
by men of lower caste. In its normal form the 
ritual of a great temple is mainly centred in the 
ceremonial treatment of the idol of the god whose 
temple it is. The daily round involves the awaking 
of the god from slumber, his dressing and undress- 
ing, bathing, anointing, and painting, and frequent 
feeding; the priests paitake of the food, which 
through its consecration by the eating of it by the 
god IS holy, and which is therefore sometimes given 
or sold in part to the people. Further, incense is 
burned, lights are waved, bells are rung, and 
flowers and other offerings as well as food are 
presented. Buiung these performances Brahmans 
often recite texts taken from the hol^ books of 
the religion of the god in question, mainly, in the 
case of Kr^na, the Bhdgavata Fuvdna, in the case 
of Siva, the Linga J^urdnaf mva^s most potent 
representation being in the form of a lihga. The 
priests, however, while they superintend and control 
the perfoimance of the temple ritual, do not claim 
for themselves the sole power to perform the acts 
of which it consists. The layman, on payment of 
the due fees, may be permitted to perform most if 
not all of the acts of worship. 

As opposed to the Brahmans who concern them- 
selves with the temple worship, a far higher in- 
tellectual rank is occupied by those who are 
members of one of the religious schools, the abund- 
ance of which is attested throughout the period. 
These schools have naturally undergone numerous 
changes in the course of time ; the devotees of the 
sun, who appear to have flourished in the time of 
Sankara (9th cent. A.D.), have disappeared, and 
the Yaisnava sects have attained much greater 
prominence since the revival of Yaisnavism by 
Ramanuja in the 11th cent. A.D. In the Yaisnava 
schools the traditional respect for the teacher, 
which is seen in the claim of the Brahmans in the 
Yedic age to be gods on earth, reveals itself in its 
highest form in the sect of Vallabhacharya, in 
which the gurus are even in life treated as living 
embodiments of the god, and receive the formal 
marks of respect which are accorded to the image*, 
of the god whom they serve. But, even in the 
sects that carry the process of deification of the 
guru less far, the greatest importance is placed 
upon him, as he is the source from which alone 
the saving knowledge which ■will procure the 
heaven of bliss open to Yaisnavas can be derived. 
The Bikh guru baptized the disciple and taught 
him the name of Hari, which alone Ga» prOchre 
him salvation, and in return demanded and received 
the implicit obedience which raised the Sikh to so 
high a pitch of military power when its bent was 
definitely turned under Govinda to waifaie with 
the Mul'iammaclans. Common again to all sects 
of Vaiisnavism is the stress laid on the sacramental 
meal, which is decidedly a development of the 
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giving or selling of the sacramental food by the 
temple priests to outsiders, and which is the most 
definite sign of the belief, more or less clearly held 
by the Vaisnava teachers, that caste divisions wei e 
not ultimately in accord with the principles of 
their faith. Both m the practice of the sacramental 
meal and in the respect paid to the guru there has 
been seen the influence of Christian doctrines, but 
in the latter case at least the supposition is gratuit- 
ous, the respect being a natural Indian develop- 
ment.^ 

The teaching of the schools is not normally 
antagonistic to idol-worship, which it allows as a 
mode of approaching the divinity ,* even the Sikhs, 
who are in theory opposed to^ idolatry, make a 
fetish of the Granthj the sacred book of their 
scriptures, and guard it in a shrine, paying to it 
the same rites as are ofieied to Hindu idols. There 
is therefore no necessary incompatibility in the 
combination of the duties of priest in a temple and 
spiritual teacher, and the two functions are some- 
times united. This is essentially the case with the 
priests of the Tautno rites, who themselves take 
a part in the performance of the ntes which tliey 
approve, and to which they give in their theoretic 
teaching a symbolical signification. These priests 
are reckoned as gods by their followers, for their 
command of mantras^ or spells, makes them 
superior to the gods, on whom again the whole 
world depends. The possession of magic power by 
the priest IS a commonplace of later as of earlier 
Indian belief, but it is carried to its farthest extent 
in Tantrisra, which in this aspect is closely allied 
to the Yoga philosophy. Another side of the same 
element of priesthood is seen in the varied classes 
of ascetics, who undergo severe penances of all 
kinds in order to produce ecstatic states, and many 
of whom are doubtless connected in origin with 
the ascetics of whom we hear in the Buddhist texts. 
The better side of asceticism shows itself in the 
persistence of the practice by which, after the 
performance of the duties of life as a liouseholdei', 
m old age the Brahman, be he priest oi politician, 
ends his days in the meditation of the sunny cisin. 

In one respect there is a clear distinction betw een 
modern and epic and, still more, Vedic India. The 
Vedie sacrifice is all but extinct at the present day, 
and has cleaxdy been moribund for centuries ; m 
its place have come the temple worship on the one 
hand and the great popular festivals on the other. 
These festivals, such as the Makarasankianti, tlie 
Vasantapanehaml, the Holl, and the Dipali, are of 
essentially popular origin, and traces of them can 
be seen in the Vedic rit^ual, but in that ritual they 
have been deprived of their original nature and 
brought into the scheme of sacrifices performed by 
and for the profit of the sacrificing priests and their 
employers only. Doubtless outside the Brah- 
manical circles they persisted in their simpler form, 
which can often be recognized in the ceremonials 
of the present day, though many elements of 
sectarian religion have found their way into these. 

A certain distinction in the x^eligious methods 
adopted by the priesthood may be observed between 
this and the earlier periods In place of tlie schools 
of the Brahman ritual or the wandering monks of 
the Buddhists or the Jains, we find the wander- 
ing monk of the type of Sankara, Ramanuja, and 
Madhva, who go here and there challenging others 
to discuss the new theories of the Vedanta Sutra 
which they have to propound, and retiring from 
time to time to a monastery for study and literary 
composition ; these are obviously iu spirit and in 
method a natural development of the philosophers 
of the Upanisads, but with their intellectual 
activity definitely directed by the authority of the 
1 See B. (Sarbe, Indien und das CJvnstmtwm, Tubingen, 1914, 


Vedanta S€dra and of the Upanisads, A very 
difieienb method of religious propaganda appears 
in the Tamil south, at an undefined but certainly 
early date, in the shape of the itinerant poet, 
devotee, and musician, who wanders hither and 
thithei with a large retinue, singing his own com- 
positions in the vernacular in honour of the god 
whose shrine he frequents ,• this is a t 3 ^pe of priest 
cm responding to the conception of hhalcti and 
diflering entirely from the type of theologian pio- 
duced by the Brahman schools, and of moie popular 
origin. Ra-mananda, to whom is due the spread 
in N. India of the doctrine of Ramanuja and the 
more definite rejection of the importance of caste, 
introduced the type, at once intellectual and 
popular, of the wandering theologian who could 
dispute with the most learned opponents, but was 
anxious to preach in their own tongue to the 
people and to express in vernacular verse the 
tenets and jirmciples which he sought to inculcate. 
An attempt to strengthen this appeal to the popular 
mind was made by Chaitanya at the beginning of 
the lOtli cent, by introducing from the south its 
ecstatic religious dancing and singing. The older 
method of Ramananda was, however, followed by 
Nanak (A.D. 1469-1538) and Tulsi Das {A.D. 1537- 
1622) ; both of these were married men, as opposed 
to Ramananda, who was a monk— a fact which 
distinguishes the adlieients of the hhakti cults 
from the Buddhists or Jams. 

Since the beginning of the 19th cent, the in- 
fluence of Christianity has produced considerable 
effects m the Hindu conception of priestly methods 
and ideals. Apart from the effects on doctiine, 
the general result of this influence has been, on 
the one hand, to create for Hinduism a feeling of 
unity and individuality hitherto not to be dis- 
cerned; theie has even been created a society, the 
Bharata Dliarma Mahamandala, for the defence of 
Hinduism as such. It is, however, characteristic 
of the nature of Hinduism that no effort has been 
made to create a controlling spiritual centre, such 
as would assimilate Hinduism to the gieat Churches 
of the West. On the other hand, the minor re- 
forming bodies have some conception of ehurcli 
01 ganization, and in practically all aspects of 
Hinduism a strong impulse has been given to the 
priesthood to undertake the direction "and support 
of various forms of social seivice. 

6. Animistic tribes. — The primitive tribes have 
from the beginning of Indian history been con- 
tinually falling under the influence of the higher 
culture of the tribes among them, and their concep- 
tions of priesthood have been affected by the views 
and practices of these tribes. There are still, how- 
ever, abundant traces of a more primitive view in 
which the priest is mainly a medicine-man, whose 
strength lies in his magical powers and his ability 
to become the subject of divine possession. In 
this view the priesthood is not, as in Vedic India, 
a hereditary profession based on sacred learning 
and knowledge of tradition, but a spiritual exalta- 
tion which betrays possession by the divinity. 
Thus among the Kols, when a vacancy occurs in 
the office of village-priest, the next holder of the 
office is determined by a process of divination. A 
winnowing- fan with some rice is used, and the 
person who holds it is dragged towards the man 
on whom the office of priest is to be confeired. A 
similar practice is observed among the Orsons. 
In N. India in addition to the professional exor- 
cists there are others who do not learn their work 
from a gur%^^ as do the professionals, but are 
naturally inspired by a spirit. In accordance with 
this view is the practice of the semi-Hinduized 
Dravidian tribes of the Vindhya range, who often 
worship Gansam or Raja Lakhan. The shrine of 
the god is in charge of the village-^^azya, who is 
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invariably selected from among some of tlie ruder 
forest tribes such as the Bhuiya. Much of the 
work of the haiga is sorcery pure and simple, and 
for this purpose no doubt the most uncivilized 
person is the best adapted, as being in closer touch 
with the spirits in nature. Similarly the Kurumbas 
in the Nilgiri Hills are employed by the Badag 
who are much above them in culture, for the sake 
of their special powers. So it is with the ordinary 
axe carried by the dweller in the jungle that the 
victim is slain at the shrine, the haiga then taking 
as his share the head, while the rest of the meat 
is consumed by the male members of the tiibe. 
When the haiga in villages of the hill-country 
sonth of the Ganges desires to exorcize a disease- 
ghost, he attains the necessary divine possession 
by beating himself with the iron chain which 
hangs from the roof of the shrine of the village- 
god, and which among the Gonds is considered to 
be in itself divine. The same piinciple of divine 
possession is exhibited m the worship of Bhiwasu, 
the regular Gond deity, who is identified with 
Bhimasena, one of the P§.ndavas ; once a year a 
special feast is held in his honour, at which the 
god inspires the priest, who, after leaping frantic- 
ally round, falls in a trance. In an analogous 
manner throughout S. India priests in fantastic 
attire, often with masks human or animal, dance 
in order to cause the entry into themselves of 
some spirit, possessed by whom they can predict the 
future for those who make inquiry. Moreover, 
even the sacrifices in which the priests take part 
in large measure are obviously mere fertility- 
charms, as in the case of the famous human 
sacrifices of the Kandhs. The cult which they 
performed was simple in the extreme ; the elaborate 
temples and formal worship of the Hindu gods is 
unknown in aboriginal religions, where the temple 
is often of the simplest possible formation, con- 
sisting merely of a heap of stones, while even in 
more advanced communities at most a small hut : 
forms the abode of the priest of the god, who is 
aniconic. Of the development of higher religious 
conceptions among the aboriginal priesthoods we 
have no clear proof, as the occasional appearance 
of what may be considered higher beliefs may 
easily be explained by borrowing from the sur- 
rounding tribes which have fallen under Hindu 
influences. Among the Kandhs there are priests 
who have no other occupation than their sacred 
functions ; otheis, again, can engage in other 
employments, but are forbidden in any event the 
profession of arms, just as in theory this profession 
was closed to the Brahman. The Todas in the 
south have a celibate priesthood, but it is un- 
certain whether tins conception is borrowed from 
Hinduism or is merely one instance of the superiority 
of the celibate for the exercise of functions con- 
nected with divinity, of which there are traces in 
the Vedic period itself, though the principle is not 
carried very far. In many cases, however, the 
penetration of Hindu practice goes very far \ thus 
the out‘Caste tribe of the Tiyas in Malabar have 
since A.D. 1890 created for themselves a temple 
worship modelled on the ordinary Hindu type hut 
served by non-Brahman priests. A much older 
example of the same principle is probably to be 
seen in the growth of the Lmgayat (g'.v.) sect of 
Saivas in S. India, whose priests, jangamaSi are 
not Brahmans, but may belong to any other caste, 
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A. Bekeiedalb Keith 

PRIEST, PRIESTHOOD (Iranian).-r. Pre- 
Zarathushtrian times. — That the leligious beliefs 
and practices of the Iranians before the reform of 
Zarathushfci a necessitated and actually commanded 
the services of a priestly class scarcely admits of 
any doubt, though, in the absence of direct 
records, the proof of this, as of so many other 
facts relating to the early life of the Iranians, 
rests upon indiiect evidence. In the Avesta we 
find that the generic term for ‘ priest’ is dtkravan, 
clearly derived from dtar, * fire ’ — a fact which is 
significant alike of the early origin and of^ tlie 
principal function of the sacerdotal office in Iran. 

I That reverence for fire was a marked feature of 
the religious life of the Iranians in the most primi- 
tive peiiod is well established;^ and, when taken 
in conjunction with the fact that the word dtharvan 
in the Rigmda has, among other related senses, 
the same connotation as the Iranian form dihravariy 
the inference becomes irresistible that both the 
office and its Avestan name are derived from Indo- 
Iranian days. Moreover, although dthravan, as 
the common apjiellation of the priests, suggests 
that they had as their chief care the maintenance 
and guardianship of the sacred fire, nevertheless 
it can hardly be supposed that even in the pre- 
Zarathushtrian period their duties were not more 
extensive. The old Iranian pantheon enshrined 
other highly venerated divinities,^ whose cults 
would naturally require the mediation of priests. 
The cult of Haoma, to name only one, involving, 
as in all probability it did, in the earliest times a 
somewhat elaborate ritual, would aflbrd a special 
opportunity for priestly intervention. Later 
tradition also, as leflected in Ys, ix. 1 f,, lends 
support to this contention. In that passage the 
poet describes Haoma approaching Zarathushtra 
in the morning while he was chanting the Gdthas 
in the presence of the sacred fire, and entreating 
the prophet to pray to him, to consecrate his juice 
for libations, and praise him as the other sages or 
priests were praising him. Nor can there be any 
doubt that prayers, invocations, and sacrifices 
offered to all them gods at this period were medi- 
ated by their priests.® 

Regarding the organization of the priesthood 
and the relation of the priests to the laity and to 
other classes in society at that period, we have 
but little data from which to draw any conclusions 
with absolute certainty. Although Firdausi’s 
attiibution of the establishment of the three 
orders of priests, warriors, and husbandmen to 
Yinia belongs to the sphere *of legend rather than 
to that of history, still the division itself repre- 
sents an early stage in the development oi the 
Iranian commonwealth. Moreover, the position 
of the priests at the head in every enumeration of 
these orders in the Avesta, suggesting the venera- 

1 See art. Altar (Peisian), vol. i. p. 347, with the references, 

2 See ai t. God (Iranian), vol. vi, p. 291. 

3 Cf Herod i. 182. 
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tion in which they were held, is in perfect accord 
with what we know of the deep moial earnestness 
and marked religious susceptibilities of the ancient 
Iianians.^ There_ is no evidence, however, that 
the athravans of Tran were regarded or claimed to 
be regarded with the same superstitions awe and 
reverence as the Brahmans of India arrogated to 
themselves. No superiority as regards descent or 
higher nature was ascribed to or demanded, by the 
priests of Iran. That priestly families ^ existed at 
this period, who handed down to their descendants 
the secrets of correct sacrificing and the approved 
forms of invocations, may very well have been the 
case, though nothing in_ the nature of a close 
priestly caste resulted in Iran — at least during the 
period now consideied. The high r eg aid m which 
agriculture came to be held at an early period and 
the constant dependence of the community for its 
defence upon the warrior-class would in themselves 
militate against the development of castes in Iran,^ 
Moreover, the fact that, according to the Avesta,^ 
Zarathushtra was the first priest, warrior, and 
agriculturist indicates that tradition at least did 
not regard the gulf between those classes in the 
earliest times as an impassable one. 

2. The Zarathushtrian reform. — In the nature 

of things it was very unlikely that the great 
spiritual movement which is associated with the 
name of Zarathuslitra should leave the priesthood 
unaffected. What its influence actually proved to 
be, so far as it is ascertainable, must be learnt 
from its reflexion in the hymns, or Gdthas^ of the 
Avesta. In those hymns the athravcins are not once 
mentioned by name. In one passage,® it is true, 
the prophet applies to himself another old Aryan 
term for ‘priest/ namely zaotar (Skr. hotar)^ 
which may serve to show that, however insignifi' 
cant the sacerdotal element in the new movement 
proves to have been, he did not entirely renounce 
priestly functions. But the character of his 
reform helps to account for the recession of the 
athravans into the background. It was a change 
in the basal truths of the religion more than in 
its external symbols. It was a question not of the 
mannei of expiessmg their devotion to the deities, 
but rather of the object to whom their worship 
should be directed. It was a great prophetic and 
religious revolution, not a priestly transformation. 
New and more spiritual conceptions of deity were 
born, which wei'e^ only afterwards to be clothed 
and expressed in ritualistic forms.^ Still, no doubt 
the athmvans of the old religion, at least those of 
them who yielded themselves to the great reform, 
found a place in the religious life and ministry of 
the new Mazdaeism j for the sacred fire continued 
to burn and was jealously guarded during the new 
and more spiritual epoch, even if it found a higher 
meaning and significance in the reformed religion. 
That all the old Iranian priests did not conform, 
as might naturally be expected, can be proved 
from the frequent references to the bitter opposi- 
tion of the usij\ and harapansJ 

It should be observed that all that has been said 
so far has application, in all probability, to only 
eastern Iran, our knowledge of the religious insti- 
tutions of the west during this period being 
practically nil. On the other hand, in reference 
to the succeeding periods, matters are entirely 
reversed. 

3. The Magi and the Iranian priesthood. — 

1 See W. Geiger, Civilization of the JSastern Iranians m 
Ancient Times, tr. D. P. Sanjana, London, 1886-^6, ii. 168. 

2 See M. W. Duncker, Bist. of Antiquity, tr. E. Abbott, 
London, JS77~82, v, 186 ; cC., however, J. H. Moulton, Batly 
Zoroastrianism, do. 1913, p. 194, 

s For other reasons supporting this contention see F Spiegel, 
Bfdn, Alterthumskundef Leipzig, ISYl-YS, iU. 6462. ; also 
Geiger, ii. 762. 

4 Tt xiii 88 f, B Fs. xxxiii. 6. 

« See Moulton, p. 118. 7 Of. Ts. xliv. 20, etc. 


When we turn to Greek and Latin authors, the 
other important source for Iranian history, we 
find no evidence of any acquaintance whatsoever, 
on their part, with the priesthood under any equi- 
valent of its Avestan nanie.^ According to all the 
classical writers froni Herodotus to Agathias, the 
sacerdotal office in Iran was occupied by a tribe or 
caste of Medes called Magi (Old Pers. Magu, Gr. 
MdyoSi Lat. Magus ) ; and no suggestion is given 
that any other sacerdotal class shared with them 
the priestly functions at that period, or that they 
were the heirs of an earlier order of priests. But 
it should be observed that these writers speak 
mainly, if not exclusively, of Iranian religious 
rites as they existed among the Medes and 
Persians, or, speaking _ geographically, as they 
were found in western Iran, Fuithermore, with 
the exception of Herodotus, the classical authors 
in question wrote of events and at a date posterior 
to the condition of things represented by the 
earlier part of the Avesta. 

Nevertlieless, an additional explanation of the 
difterence of nomenclatnre in the Avesta as com- 
pared with the miters of Greece and Borne is felt 
to be necessary when it is remembered^ that much 
of the so-called Later Avesta was wiitten under 
the influence of, and probably by, the Magi them- 
selves, and at a period contemporary with several 
of the Greek authors. 

In this connexion it is to be remembered that 
even in late Achsemenian times the Magi had not 
outlived the prejudice which had become associ- 
ated with their name in the mind of Persians since 
the revolt of Gaumata, and hence they had a 
strong motive to avoid the use of the term magus 
under all circumstances ; while the preservation of 
the old term dthravan throughout the Avesta, be- 
sides being a convenient substitute for the offensive 
ethnic designation, may have been piompted by 
the desire to further establish the claim of the 
Magi to the succession of the ancient dthrmans in 
the Iranian piiesthood. 

That the were the recognized priestly order 
in western Iran in the earliest Achsemenian times 
(and, probably, in pre-Achsemenian days, i.e. 
during the ascendancy of the Medes) cannot be 
doubted. What influence or authority they 
achieved and exercised later in eastern Iran as a 
result of the conquests of Cyrus in Bactria we 
have no means of determining; and for the re- 
mainder of this article, therefore, magus and 
priest will be convertible terms,^ and Iian, in the 
main, coincident witli Media and Persia.^ 

4. The organization of the Magian priests in 
late Avestan and post-Avestan times. — It is 
sufficiently established that the priesthood during 
this peuod possessed a more or less definite inner 
organization, though probably varying much in 
character and completeness at different epochs. 
Even in Achcememan days tlie Magi seemed to 
have recognized a chief or head of their order. 
Diogenes Laertius,^ quoting Xanthus the Lydian, 
speaks of a long succession {^ta^oxn) of Magi 
between the time of Zoroaster and that of Xerxes, 
and names Ostanes, Astrapsychus, Gobryes, and 
Pazates. These, there can be little doubt, were 
among the chief priests who stood at the head of 
the sacerdotal order during that period.® In Ms 
succinct account of the Magi Amniianus Marcel- 

1 The one probalble exception is Strabo, who says (xv, iii. 16) 
that in Cappadocia the Magi were also called Pyraetln 
(fivoatOoi), which IS, there can be little doubt, a Greek rendering 
of the Iranian (Uhiavaiio, 

2 Of. Apulems, de Uagia^ xxv. : ‘Persarumlingua Magus est 
qui nostra sacerdos ’ 

8 See an. Maui, vol. viii. pp. 242-244. 4 Procew, ii. 

5 It should be stated, however, that Pliny {BN xxx. If I 
regards these, and others whom he mentions, merely as dis- 
tinguished teachers and not necessarily superior in priestly 
rank. 
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linns ^ says that the Magi tribe was at first a small 
one, and that the Persians, who were politically 
in the ascendancy, availed themselves of their 
services for the conduct of public worship. Gradu- 
ally they increased in number and founded an 
exclusive class, with a special area for their dwell- 
ing-place and a proper constitution. 

But the Later Avesta itself contains clear indi- 
cations of the existence of a priestly organization, 
although there is much uncertainty as to the time 
to which they have reference. In Ys. i. 3-7,® 
where the names of the gdhsy or divisions of the 
day, are mentioned, the priestly writer proclaims 
his purpose to bring offerings at each gd?i to a special 
divinity, and also to the fravash% or spirit of a 
chief or holy person. One of the chiefs whose 
spirit is invokea is the zarathushtrotema^ — i.e. the 
one most like Zarathushtra, or the successor of Zara- 
thushtra. Now, the zarathushtrotemay as we learn 
from other passages,^ being the spiritual (and, in 
Ragha, also the secular) head of the community, 
the Pahlavi commentators have inferred that the 
other chiefs whose fravashis are associated with 
the other gahs also represented members of the 
same organization. These were daqyumay or lord 
of the province ; zantumay or lord of the tribe ; 
msya, or lord of the village or clan ; nmaniyay or 
lord of the house. The interpretation is no doubt 
entirely fanciful, ^ but it has served a valuable 
purpose in that it has preserved for us some 
vestiges of the organization of the priesthood as it 
seems to have existed at least in Sasanian times. 
At the head, according to the tradition embodied 
in this interpretation of the Yasna passages, we 
have the zarathmhtrotemay who was a kind of 
supreme pontiff at Eai. Under him each satrapy 
or province {daqyum) had, as Barmesteter sur- 
mises, a superintendent of the cult, or andarzpat.^ 
In each district {zantu) there was a bishop — rat or 
ratu ; in each borough a mohed or magupat,^ 
Beneath the mohedsy and jet belonging to the 
priestly race, were the civil judges [ddtohary 

Mod. Pers,jj^\ J). We know that the priesthood 
underwent a thorough re-organization under the 
Sasanians and at that period attained its fullest 
development.'^ Another classification of the priests 
is known to the Avesta, ^ not according to social or 
ecclesiastical rank, but according to their functions 
in regard to certain parts of the Mazdaean ritual. 
On this basis they were divided into eight classes, 
and their names for the most part indicate their 
special functions. The zaotar (now called zot or 
zoti) had the supremely sacred duty of reciting the 
Gdthas. The mvanam pressed out the juice of 
the Aaomct-plant, which was such a marked feature 
of the ritual in all ages. The atarevahhsha had as 
his primary charge the nourishing of the sacred 
fire, but in addition he was^ responsible for the 
washing of three sides of the fire-altar and making 
the responses to the zaotar. The fraharetary be- 
sides his duties of preparing and handing the 
utensils to the zaotar y washed the fourth side of 
the fire-altar. To the asnatar was assigned the 
work of filtering and washing the haoma, while 
the ratfmiskare made the mixture of haoma and 
milk. The aberety in keeping with his name, 
brought the water necessary for all the priestly 

1 xxhi. 6. a Of. Ys. vii. 6-9. 

3 Tema is the superlative suffix. Spiegel, iii. 662, cites Lat. 
mariUmus and /imSimws as parallel instances. 

4 Of. Yisp. ix, 1, etc. 

3 Armenian writers of the Sasanian period attest the e^dst- 
ence of this dignitary ; see J. Darmestoter, Le Zend-Avesta 
(!=xAnnale8 du MusU wimet, 21, 22, and 24), Paris, 1892~9S, i. 
81 ; JAy 6th ser. vol. vii. [18663 p. U4 1 

6 Magupat (Mod. Pers. mohed or maij^ad)y as meaning * head 
of the Magi,’ indicates the existence of degrees in the priestly 
ranks. The name does not occur in the Avesta. 

7 See Dunoker, p. 69 f, 8 Yend, v. J61. 
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ceremonies. He bears also the name ddnazvdza. ^ 
The eighth was the sraoshavarez, who seems to 
have superintended the whole ceremony. At the 
present time the functions of these eight priests 
are all performed by only two ; the zot, who has 
much the same functions as in earlier times (see 
below also), and the rdspi or ratlmdi (Paid, raspig), 
who is in attendance upon the zaotar, while dis- 
charging the duties devolving upon the seven 
ancient assistant priests. Though taking his 
name from the Avestan rathioiskare, his chief 
functions correspond more neaily to those of the 
atarevakhsha. 

This great reduction in the personnel of the 
priesthood resulted, there can be little doubt, in 
the first instance from the Arab conquest in the 
7 th century. The change is reflected in the 
tone of the Bahman Tasht and the Ddtistdn-l- 
Dlnlk. 

5 . The functions of the priesthood. — The prin- 
cipal functions have already been touched upon 
incidentally. Performing the sacrifices, so long as 
they were practised,^ mediating the offerings and 
all public worship, constituted the central and 
most characteristic parts of the priestly duties. 
No sacrifice, Herodotus® tells ns, could lawfully 
he made without the presence of a Magus. Still 
the extent of the priestly intervention at these 
sacrifices, on the one hand, and of the lay-assist- 
ance^ at these and other parts of ritual, on the 
other, seems to have varied at different epochs in 
Iranian religious history. In the days of Hero- 
dotus the part of the Magus in the sacrifice was 
confined to merely chanting the theogony or hymn ; 
the person who brought the sacrifice both prepared 
it and disposed of tlie flesh after the ceremony. 
In Strabo’s days the priestly duties at such sacri- 
fices were more extended.® 

The purifications constituted another primary 
function of the priesthood, and formed the most 
fruitful source of their revenue. Buncker main- 
tains that even the purifications could be performed 
by a layman.® It is expressly stated in the Yen- 
dldad^ however, that none could perforin these 
ritualistic cleansings unless they had learnt the 
law from one of the purifiers or priests. It is 
scarcely probable that tlie priests would impart to 
many laymen the qualification ’which would enable 
them to share with themselves their already slender 
means of subsistence. It becomes very clear from 
the Aorpata^tdn^ that the priestly revenue did not 
suffice to maintain the whole of their tribe, and as 
a result the participation in secular pursuits was 
legalized. It is true, their fees were substantially 
augmented by what they obtained from the practice 
of medicine. The art of healing was a priestly 
function in very early times in Iran, and, if not 
originally, yet ultimately fixed dues were attached 
to such services.® The priesthood, as we have 
already stated, was intimately associated with 
judicial functions in the Iranian commonwealth. 
‘To the Magians,’ Buncker says,^® ‘belonged the 
judicial power.’ It is quite legitimate to infer that 
the zarathusMrotema^s position at Baglia, referred 
to hefore,^^ would entitle him to high legal authority 
among his other prerogatives. Buring the ascend- 
ancy of the Arsaeids the Magi together with the 
members of the royal race formed the Council of 
the Empire, and during the Sasanian period the 
Grand Magian performed the coronation of the 
kings.^® 

1 Fragments of NaskSy vi (SBE iv [1895] 365). 

2 See art Altar (Persian), vol. i. p. 348 i. 132, 

4 According to the ASrpatastdn (ed. Bulsara, ch. iii. f.), even 
women and children were considered eligible to assist at the 
ritual. 

6 XV. ill. 13-15. fi P. 189. ’ ix. 47-67. 

a Loe. Git. 9 See Geiger, tr. Sanjana, 1. 216-218, ii 59 1. 

10 P. 60. Visp. ix. 1, etc. 1 ® Duncker, p. 56, 

13 See Agathias, ii. 26. 
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6, Qualifications and symbols of the priestly 
office. — However much or little at different periods 
racial or tiibal descent may have counted as afford- 
ing a right to exercise the priestly functions, the 
primary qualifications clearly and strongly insisted 
upon in the Avesta were of a moral and spiritual 
character. According to the Vendidadi the piiest 
must be patient, contented, satisfied with a little 
bread, and should eat what is offered to him.^ 

* Call him a priest, 0 pure Zarathushtra, who enquires of the 
pure inteUig-ence the whole ni^’ht of the wisdom which purifies 
from sm and makes the heart wide ... He who sleeps the 
whole nijfht without praising, or hearing, or reciting, or learn- 
ing, or teaching — call not such an one a priest.’® 

The Aerpatastan speaks in the same tenor ; 

‘Which member of the house shall proceed to the sacred 
calling? He who has the greatest thirst after righteousness, 
that IS, he who is the truest friend unto the soul whether he be 
great or humble. *8 

Diogenes Laertius,^ after Sotion, says that the 
Magi were forbidden to wear ornaments or jewel- 
lery; their resting-place was the ground; vege- 
tables, a little cheese, and bread their food. 
Nevertheless they possessed certain outward sym- 
bols of office. The first was the paitiddna (Farsi 
penom)t a cloth or napkin ® with which they covered, 
and still do cover, the lower part of the face as 
they recited the Avesta and especially when tend- 
ing the sacied fire, lest perchance any pollution of 
the fire should result therefrom. Secondly, they 
had the khrafstraghnaf a leathern thong or strap 
with which they killed insects and other unclean 
creatures. They also carried the tirvara, or staff, 
and the astra Qnairiy or knife, with which to kill 
snakes. But perhaps the most characteristic sym- 
bol was the haresma, or harsom^ a bundle of slender 
rods or twigs of a specially sacred tree, but now 
substituted by a bundle of metal wires, which are 
held before the face at the prayers and sacrifices 
(see art. Barsom, vol. ii. p. 424 f. ; cf, Ezk 8 ^’). 

7 , The priesthood in modern times. — To-day the 
priesthood is a hereditary privilege, though it does 
not seem always to have been so.® All priests in 
India at the present time claim to be descended 
from a single priest, Minuchihr, who came from 
Persia with the first settlers in the 7th century. 
The unity of the priesthood is a cardinal doctrine 
among the Parsis. Every son of a priest, however, 
is not ipso faoto himself a priest able and entitled 
to officiate. Although no consecration can make ! 
a layman a priest, still every acting member of the 
priestly family must pass through a series of sym- 
bolic actions to initiate him into the different 
grades of the sacerdotal office. There is in India 
a preliminary function called nozHd (really meaning 
zaotar\ which, although not a door to any 
stage of actual priestly grade, is essential to every 
aspirant to such dignity, and by which he becomes 
a recognized member of the Zoroastrian church or 
community — a bihdln, a status corresponding to 
full membership in Christian churches, or, as 
Darniesteter observes, a njp 1:5 among the Jews. 
In Persia this ceremony is called sudrah m Jciistl 
dadan, i.e. the investing with the siulrah, or sacred 
shirt, and kustl, or holy girdle, which are the out- 
ward distinctive marks of the Zoroastrian. The 
term nozud is employed by the Zoroastrians of 
Persia for the ceremony termed nabar by the 
Parsis of India, and is the function that makes a 
mohed's son into a piiest of the lower grade called 

1 nil. 126-129. 3 xvui, 11-17, 

® Oh. 1. p. 4 f., ed. Bulsara. 4 procem. vi. 

s In Strabo’s time we read that the Mag-us’s headgear consisted 
of a hi<>h felt turban reaching down on either side of the face so 
as to covei the lips and cheeks (xv. iii, 16). 

6 D F. Karaka, fhst of the P arsis j London, 1884, ii. 236, says 
that the Pars! religion does not sanction the hereditary char- 
acter of the priesthood, ‘which is, indeed, contrary to the 
ancient iaw. The custom is merely derived from usage.* 
Buncker also (p. 189) strongly contends that the priesthood was 
mi} a closed caste in earlier Iranian times. 


herhed'^ (Avestan aithmpaiti) and qualifies him 
for performing the ceremonies of the second grade. 
Before he is allowed to perform the ndhar ceremony 
the candidate must have completed his fourteenth 
year, and must know by heart all the texts and 
formuia3 connected with the sacrifices of the Yasnay 
Visparad^ and Khurda Avesta. He twice under- 
goes the great purification of nine nights called 
hareshnum, after which he is conducted to the 
temple by a dastur and his patron, followed by his 
friends and other guests. He carries the gurz i 
gavydnl, or club, a reminder of that which was in 
the hand of Faridun, and a symbol of spiritual 
authority over the demons. The head of the 
assembly asks if they admit him as a candidate 
for the holy office, and, taking their silence for 
assent, he enters the Izdshnah Gah^ where he 
celebrates the Yasna — the zot^ or head priest, who 
initiates him, acting for the time being as his rdsplf 
or ministering priest. He performs the pui ification 
of nlrang and water for four successive days, and 
on the fourth day he has attained the degiee of 
herhedy with a right to celebrate all the ceremonies 
of the Khsirda Avesta. For exercising the more 
important ceremonies of the Vendidad together 
with that of initiating other candidates to ndbar 
it is essential that he should be a mobed, or fully 
qualified priest. To attain the niohed-^\im he must 
nave passed through the ceremony called m India 

mardtih (pL of Arabic c;— meaning * grade ’ 

or * degree % This consists of another nine nights' 
purification. On the morning of the succeeding 
day he performs the Yasna with a fully qualified 
priest. On the following or second day again he 
performs the sacrifice of the fravashis or that of 
the srosh ; at midnight the Vendidad is performed 
and henceforth the candidate is a mohed and en- 
titled to all the privileges of a fully qualified priest. 

Another frequent designation of the chief priest 
in India is dastur. The name and office probably 
arose, as Darmesteter observes, ^ after the Arab 
conquest of Persia. The origin of the term is not 
altogether clear ® It is used in the translations to 
render the Avestan ratu. In the Shdh-ndma?i it 
sometimes denotes a high ecclesiastical functionary ; 
at other times a minister of State. To-day in India 
many mobeds assume and are accorded* the title 
without any real or moral right to it. But it is 
fiequently applied as a title of honour to a learned 
mohed who knows his Zend or Avestan and Palilavi. 
But it specially and more correctly designates the 
priest attached-in-chief to a fire-temple of the 
highest order, i.e. an dtash i hahrdm. The office 
is generally hereditary, but not necessarily so, 
masmueh as the patron or founder of such a temple 
may choose his own dastur. See, further, artt. 
Sacrifice (Iranian) and Worship (Iranian), 

Literature. — In addition to the works referred to in the 
article the following may be consulted : Anquetil du Perron, 
Zend-Avestay Paris, 1771, ii. 629-619; A. Rapp, ‘Die Religion 
und Sitte der Perser und ubngen Iranier,’ m ZDMG xx. [1866) 
68-77. Much further additional material may be found in the 
ASipatastan, ed. S. J. Bulsara, Bombay, 1915, which could not 
be included in the compass of this article. Darmesteter’s 
excellent Introduction to vol i of his Le Zend-Amta already 
referred to, to which in the treatment of the modern period 
this article is greatly indebted, may be further profitably 
consulted. E. EDWARDS. 

PRIEST, PRIESTHOOD (Jewish).— i. Ex- 
clusiveness of the priesthood. — According to the 
Levitical code, the Hebrew priest is bora, not 
made. This principle has always been so rigor- 
ously upheld that, after the return of the Jews 
from the Babylonian captivity, all those who 

1 Berhed did not originally designate a priest of inferior as 
opposed bo one of superior degree, but only the master or in- 
structor as opposed to havishtaj or disciple. See Bd,%istdni 
xlv, 4. 

2 Le Zend'Avesta {^Annales du Mmie Guimet, 21, p. Iv). 

3 See Spiegel, iii. 696. 
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claimed priestly rank but were unable to produce 
documentary evidence of their descent from Aaron 
were disqualified (Ezr 2®^, Neh 7^^). In order to 
safeguard the purity of lineage for future genera- 
tions, the Biblical laws regulating priestly 
marriages were not only stiictly enforced, but also 
strengthened in various directions. Priests were 
forbidden to marry a halusnh (childless widow 
whom the brother of the deceased husband had 
refused to marry), or a woman who had spent some 
time in captivity, or a freed slave, or the daughter 
of a proselyte, unless the mother was of Jewish 
descent (Mishnah, BiJcIc474m, i. 5). The high 
priest was bound to be wedded to a pure virgin, 
who, however, was allowed to be of lay origin. 
These restrictive regulations, added to ancestral 
pride, gradually convei’ted the priestly class into 
an exalted theocracy which, from the nature of 
public affairs, at the same tune formed the social 
aiistocracy. The priestly family of the Hasmo- 
nseaiis acquired royal dignity. Later the high 
priest was the president of the Sanhedrin. Thus 
power, both spiritual and temporal, and wealth 
accumulated in some priestly families. 

2 . Classification. — {a) The principal duties of 
the priests were those connected with the sacrificial 
service of the Temple in Jerusalem. It was also 
their business to prepare and kindle the ‘ perpetual 
lamp * daily and to arrange the shewbread on 
the golden table every Sabbath. From Biblical 
sources we know that the number of priests had in 
the course of time increased to such an extent that 
only a limited number could he employed in the 
Temple at the same time. The four clans 
mentioned by Ezra Neh numbered more 

than 4000 male members. It was, therefore, 
necessary to fix a rota of attendance, in order to 
ive every priest an opportunity of discharging his 
nty at the service. For this purpose the whole 
priestly tribe was divided into 24 companies, 
probably irrespective of the 22 families mentioned 
in Neh 12^“'^. At what time this division was 
first made is uncertain, but the most reliable 
tradition seems to be that preserved in the TOsefta 
[TcCanUhf ii. 1 ; Talm, Jer» foL 68a) to the effect 
that the classification was undertaken by the 
prophets. As both Jeremiah and Ezekiel were 
priests, it is not unlikely that they, especially the 
latter, had a voice in the constitution or the 
priestly order. Each section was called upon to 
do duty in the Temple for one week. Each 
company, officially called ‘watch,’ or mishmar^ 
was again subdivided into several ‘houses of 
Fathers,’ each of which was probably composed of 
the members of one family. The mishmar was 
presided over by a ‘head,’ and the ‘house’ by 
the eldest member. Besides these there was a 
number of oiBScers, but much uncertainty prevails 
as to their status and functions. In the older 
sources (Mislm. Shehaltmt v, 1 ; Y6ma, ii. 1, iii. 1 ; 
Tds. Shek, ii. 14) they are described as m^munnim 
(sing, m^munneh). One of them superintended the 
daily morning offering, determining by lot the 
share which each priest had in the ceremony. He 
also gave the signal for the beginning of the morn- 
ing prayer. Others were keepers of seals, keys, 
stores, vestments, tapisserie, overseers of the manu- 
facture of shewbread and perfume, musicians and 
choirmasters, criers and constables. Their number 
was 15, but not all of them seem to have held 
equal rank. Thus m^munneh is a general descrip- 
tion of office-holder rather than a fixed title. 

(b) ^AmarJceltm. — Of somewhat higher status . 
seem to have been the seven ^amarkeltm {Sheh, 
V. 2 ; T6s. ih, 15). The exact meaning of the word 
is doubtful, but it seems that they were the 
keepers of the keys to the sanctuary itself. The 
Targum uses the term for the translation of the 


‘keepers of the door’ in 2 K 12® and similar 
passages.^ The Tbsefta remarks that all seven 
'amarkdim had to be present \Yhen the door was 
opened. We might infer from this that each one 
had a difierent key, so that the door to the 
Temple could never be opened without a certain 
amount of publicity, strict control being kept over 
every one who wished to enter. As the word is 
also employed in connexion with secular super- 
visors, it does not really describe any priestly 
function, although the officers who bore this title 
were priests. Together with the 'amarhdi 7 n are 
mentioned three gizhaHm^ or treasurers, who were 
probably responsible for the golden vessels and 
the Temple funds. 

{c} S^gan,— One of the highest offices was that of 
the s^gafi, commonly believed to have been the 
high priest’s lieutenant. Here, however, it should 
be noted that the Mishnah (F«5ma, i, 1), when 
speaking of the appointment of a deputy high 
priest for the Bay of Atonement, does not use the 
term s^gan, hut simply says ‘another priest.’ 
Other passages (Fdma, vii. I ; SStah, vhi. 7f.) 
have it that the s^mn stood next to the high 
priest and handed the scroll of the Law to him. 
The Talmud ( YCmci, fol. 39vo) records a tradition 
on the authority of R. Panina, himself a s^gan^ 
that, if the high priest was suddenly disqualified 
from ministration on the Bay of Atonement, the 
s^gan took his place. Now this Panina is always 
called ^ s^gan of the priests’ (in plural), which 
cannot mean that he acted as deputy to a priest of 
lower rank, or to one high priest only. It seems 
rather that he did duty to several high priests 
either by fixed appointment or by re-election. It 
stands to reason that at a time when many high 
priests were ignorant or neglectful of their duties 
an experienced assistant had to be near at hand 
to prevent them from making mistakes. The 
frequent change of high priest was most likely of 
less importance as long as a tried looked 
after the proper execution of his duties. He was 
probably also meant to be in constant attendance 
on the high priest in order to give greater dignity 
to his office. According to the Mishnah {Tdmid^ 
vii. 3), one of his duties was to assist the high 
priest whenever the latter ascended the staircase 
to burn the perfume. Then he took the flags and 
gave the Levites the signal to start singing. 

{d) High priest . — The office of the high priest 
is characterized by his title. He was the spirit- 
ual head of the people, hut since the period of 
the Hasmonseans he added the regal crown to 
the ecclesiastical mitre. His participation in the 
sacrificial duties during the year was left to his 
discretion, but he was supposed to act as offering 
priest on the Bay of Atonement. There is no 
reason to assume that even on this day he 
nominated any other priest for his work, as other- 
wise the Mishnah would have had no cause to 
describe the preparations which began a week 
beforehand, when he had to make himself familiar 
with the details of his task for the holy day. 
Even an emergency wife was appointed for the 
event of his wife’s sudden dearh. His evening 
meal was restricted, and sleep was denied him 
entirely. Before entering the Temple hall he was 
solemnly warned by the lay heads of the Sanhedrin 
not to alter anything of the Pharisaic teachings. 
The service itself, which claimed his undivided 
attention and included the fast, five baths, and 
ten lavings of hands and feet, must have made 
great demands on his physicaL strength. When 
we add to this the anxiety not to commit a mistake, 
we can understand the MishnSio aUuaion to the 
satisfaction expressed at the close of the day 
[Y6mdy vii. 4) which is reflected in the glowing 
tribute given to the high priest by an eye-witness 
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in the person of Eeclesiasiicus (ch. 50). Poetic 
descriptions by various authors form an integral 
part of the present liturgy for the Day of 
Atonement. 

3 . Rules for the priesthood. — There was one 
condition which all priests, high or low, had to 
fullil, viz. , they must be free from bodily defects, 
and the rules were as elaboiate as tlieir enforce- 
ment was strict. It made no difference whether 
the blemishes were chronic or temporary (Misbn. 
BekhorCth, vii.). The Mishnah even forbade a 
priest whose hands were stained with dye to pro- 
nounce the blessing over the people {M^gilldh, 
iv. 9). A careful compilation of these blemishes 
(amounting to 140) is given in Mainionides, Mi&hneh 
Tordk [Milkhoth Math hammiqddsh%k, viii ). 
Needless to say, the Biblical prolnbition against 
drinking wine or any other intoxicant was most 
strictly enforced, the Talmud {Tdanithy fol. 
17vo) strengthens these rules consideiably for the 
company whose turn it was to attend the Temple 
service. A similar rule holds good for the present 
time as far as the public blessing is concerned. 

4 . Remuneration.— As the priests were allowed 
no share in the land (Nu 18^^), the Levitical law 
(vv.S'i^) assigned certain emoluments to them in 
compensation. These originally formed their sole 
source of income. On the basis of the passages 
just mentioned, the Tdsefta {J^alldhi li. 71) 
enumerates 24 classes of priestly * gifts,' viz., 10 to 
be partaken of in the Temple premises, 4 within 
the precincts of Jerusalem, and 10 within the 
borders of the Holy Land. These ‘ gifts ' consisted 
in the first instance of the flesh of sin-offerings and 
trespass-ofierings, which was eaten by such male 
priests as were not debarred from so doing by 
Levitical uncleanness. None of it could be eaten 
outside the Temple. The officiating priests were 
also entitled to the skins, including those of the 
bumt-ofierings. In view of the large number of 

* heavy’ sacrifices, the income derived from the 
skins must have been considerable. Of the lighter 
kind of sacrifices, such as peace-offerings and 
festival-ofierings, the priests received only the 
breast and the right shoulder. These not only 
could be eaten within the boundaiies of the holy 
city, but also could be shared with women, 
children, and even slaves. Another source of 
revenue was the cereal offerings, viz., the part of 
the meat-offerings which was not burnt on the 
altar, the shewbread, the 'omer, etc. Priests who 
lived in the provinces were recipients of the 

the gift of fruits from field and garden. 
Prom the Levites they claimed the tithe of the 
tithes due to them from the people. To these 
were added the firstfruits and nrst-bom domestic 
animals suitable for sacrifices. First-born sons 
had to be redeemed by the payment of five shekels, 
which belonged to the piiest who performed the 
ceremony. The first-born of unclean animals were 
likewise subject to redemption according to the 
priest’s estimate. To these were added gifts of the 

* first dough’ of wheat, barley, spelt, oats, and 
rye, and of the first cut of wool from a flock con- 
sisting of at least five sheep. All these regular 
imposts were occasionally supplemented by vows 
and free gifts either in kind or in the form of 
money. Lastly must be mentioned things 
' devoted’ (/lerm), which no layman was allowed 
to touch. 

Such was the income of the ordinary priest. If 
he was free from any physical blemish, he shared 
the emoluments of the sacrificial service twice a 
year. Pxiests who lived in Jerusalem benefited by 
the influx of the people for the celebration of the 
three festivals of pilgrimage. It may be assumed 
therefore that the majority of priests lived in or 
near the holy city, as the care of their families 


forced them to he in touch with clients who 
bestowed dues and gifts on them. In the nature 
of things there must have been a great disparity 
of income, and the social status of priestly families 
must have varied. The greater number probably 
remained poor. Many, as alluded to above, were 
obliged to piactise some trade, in spite of the fact 
that the imposts seem to have been regularly 
paid (Neh 10^^®^*)* This is vividly illustrated by 
the Mishnah {Bikk'drim, lii.), which gives an 
account of the cutting and conveying the first- 
fruits to the Temple. Rich and poor joined in the 
festival procession, eveiy one cairying his basket, 
and even the king, probably Agiippa I,, handing 
his gift in person to the officiating priest, whilst 
reciting the prayer prescribed in Dt 

The revenue of the high priest was placed on a 
different level. His position d emanded that he should 
be wealthy. If he came from a poor family, it was 
the duty of his brother piiests to make him rich. 
Josephus {Ant. xx. viii. 8 , ix. 2) speaks of the 
violent conduct of some high priests who sent their 
servants into the threshing floors of the people to 
take away the tithes so that their poorer brethren 
died from starvation. Unfortunately he mentions 
no names, but attaches this remark to the para- 
graph in which he tells of the appointment of 
Ismael b. Phabi II. as high priest. This, however, 
is the priest of whom the Mishnah {Sotdh^^ ix. 15) 
relates that with him the lustre of priesthood 
came to an end. It is therefore probable that the 
censure of Josephus (who was himself a priest) 
was meant for Ismael’s predecessor, the avaricious 
Ananias, son of Nedehaios, who w-as removed from 
office, and later met with a violent death at the 
hands of the people. 

5 . High priest’s legal status. — Notwithstanding 
Ms exalted position, the high priest did not stand 
above the law, at least in theory. Both the 
Mishnah and Tdsefta point out that, in the event 
of his committing breaches of the religious or 
moral laws, he was liable to be called before the 
court. No such case is recorded in the sources. 
High priests were occasionally removed from office, 
but for personal and political motives rather than 
for religious ones. In flagrant cases of defiance of 
the traditional teaching the people acted inde- 
pendently. The Mishnah [Sutckdh^ iv, 9) relates 
that one high priest (whose name is not given) who 
endeavoured to introduce Sadducean practices 
during the ceremony of pouring out water on the 
Feast of Tabernacles was done to death by the 
people, who pelted him with their citrons. 

6 . Decline of the priesthood.— The destruction 
of the Temple by the Romans not only put an end 
to the sacerdotal service, hut also deprived the 
priests of their chief source of income. Although 
the laws connected with land-tenure remained in 
force, the Jewish population was so reduced in 
numbers and so impoverished that their tithes and 
gifts could not have amounted to much. The 
priests living in the Diaspora were reduced to a 
number of empty privileges, and only the redemp- 
tion of first-born sons, which is practised to this 
day, preserved a remnant of monetary gift due to 
them. In the storm and stress of the times the 
real control of priestly pedigrees has been irretriev- 
ably lost, and is replaced by family tradition. 
Certain family-names, some of them being of 
considerable age and literary renown, carry an 
indication of the priestly descent of the bearers 
with them. In modern times the claim of priest- 
hood has lost its title to social distinction. The 
religious duties of priests are limited to pronounc- 
ing the blessing (Nu over the people during 
the public worship on festival days. Tlie ancient 
rules of disqualification axe still in force, with the 
exception of the preservation of Levitical cleanli- 
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ness, since the means of re-establishing the same 
no longer exists, and are merely intimated by the 
ceremony of washing of hands with the assistance 
of Levites. The prohibition of coming in contact 
with a dead person or a giave, with the exceptions 
mentioned before, is likewise still in force. There 
is still one privilege specified in the Mishnali 
[Horaydth, iii. 8) to be mentioned, viz., the pre- 
cedence of the priest over a Levite or an ordinary 
Israelite in every religious ceremony, especially in 
the order of persons ‘ called * to the reading of the 
lessons from the Pentateuch during public worship. 
The same paragraph holds up to contempt those 
high priests who held office not by virtue of learn- 
ing and piety, hut from worldly motives. It 
places them beneath the mamzer in the Rabbinical 
sense (Mishnah, Y^bhdmdth^ iv. 13). The historical 
background of this is undoubted, 
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PRIEST, PRIESTHOOD (Mexican). — In 
ancient Mexico the priestly office had arrived at 
a condition of high complexity, the various grades 
of the priesthood being sharply differentiated. 
At first the priest was merely the tribal medicine- 
man, and in nomadic times had charge of the tribal 
god, the image of which he carried from place to 
place. The temporal and religious authorities 
were never quite distinct, the tlatoaniy or king, 
being necessarily a man conversant with hiero- 
phantic as well as military practice. In the 
Mexican hierarchy proper, as apart from those of 
the surrounding and subject peoples, were two 
chief priests, each of whom was entitled Quetzal- 
coatl (the name of the god who was the founder of 
religious orders), hut who were distinguished from 
one another by the titles of toUe tlamacazqui and 
tlaloc tlmmoazquiy and who were respectively the 
leaders of those castes which especially served the 
gods Huitzilopochtli and Tlaloc. These pontiffs 
were equal in grade and held their positions in 
virtue of their piety and general fitness. Occupy- 
ing a lower rank was the mexieatl teohitatziUy head 
of the ealmecaCy or priestly college, and interpreter 
of ritualistic difficulties, in which duties he was 
assisted by the htdtznauac teohuatzin and the 
tepan teohuatzin^ the latter being executive educa- 
tional officer. The rank and file of the priesthood 
consisted of two grades — the tlarlamacacy or upper 
grade, and the tlamacazqui. Beneath these were 
the tlamacazton^ or neophytes. The first grade 
included many special functionaries who served 
various deities or performed definite rites. 

The costume of the priesthood in general con- 
sisted of a black mantle, the body being painted 
black, relieved, in some cases, with yellow designs. 
The hair was allowed to grow long, and the ears 
were torn and ragged from the practice of peniten- 
tial blood-letting. The priest who performed the 
act of human sacrifice was garbed in red. 

The offices of the Mexican priesthood were 
numerous; and, besides sacrifice, the care of the 
temples, and ritualistic labours, they were employed 
in astrological observation and divination.^ The 
amamoatiniy a special class, were engaged in the 
preparation of the painted MSS which served the 
Mexicans as written records ; and others were em- 
ployed as singers and dancers. Ritual practice, how- 
ever, occupied most of their time, especially in- 
cense-burning, which was performed several times a 


day. The education and prepaxation of a priest were 
severe. The neophyte commenced his priestly life 
at about the age of seven by siveeping the temple 
buildings and preparing the hody-paint for the 
priests from pine-soot, gathering aloe spines for 
blood-letting, and making adobe building bricks. 
Later he made night pilgrimages to a holy moun- 
tain in the vicinity as a test of austerity. 

The Mexican priests were, however, above all, 
diviners, and their practice in this lespect is 
minutely outlined in the works of Sahagiin. The 
basis of their calculations was the astronomical 
calendar known as the Tonalamatl (‘Book of 
Days ’), from which they cast horoscopes and fore- 
told lucky days and seasons (see DivinAtioh 
[American], Calen'DAR [Mexican]), 
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PRIEST, PRIESTHOOD (Muhammadan).— 
In the Muhammadan system there is properly no 
caste, class, or profession which monopolizes the 
performance of religious i ites ; when these were at 
first performed in public, the leader was properly 
the ciiief of the community, and the name imam, 
‘ leader in prayer,’ is therefore used for ‘ sovereign,’ 
‘chief authority,’ and the like. Taking the lead 
in the religious service of the mosque was there- 
fore the duty of the sovereign in the capital and 
of his repiesentative in the provinces; but in 
'Abbasid times we find the ^aldty or ‘public 
prayer,’ occasionally separated from the governor- 
ship and combined with another office — e,q.y the 
judgeship (Tabari, Ghromcle, Paris, 1867-74, iii. 
378 [anno 156], 458 [anno 158]) or the headship of 
police {ib. iii. 469 [anno 159]). As mosques multi- 
plied it became customary to make provision for 
an imam, and, if there was a Friday sermon, for a 
hhailh (‘preacher’}. Such a man was supposed to 
be of good character {Aghdni, Bhlaq, 1868, xvii. 
11), and of course had to possess sufficient learn- 
ing to discharge his functions. 

The legal aspect of the matter is treated by 
Mawerdi, Comtituhones Folitic(z (ed. M. Enger, 
Bonn, 1853, pp. 172-185). A distinction is there 
made between royal and civil mosques ; in the 
former the minister must normally be appointed 
by the sovereign, in the latter by the congregation ; 
if there are more than one candidate, a majority 
are to appoint ; if votes are equal, the sovereign 
is to do so. The founder of a mosque has not the 
right to lead prayer in it himself, but on this point 
there is a difierence of opinion. Prayer may not 
be led by a woman, if there are any men in the 
congregation. D. S. Margoliouth. 

PRIEST, PRIESTHOOD (Roman).— Tinder 
the old Roman monarchical system the office of king 
included religious as well as secular functions. The 
ruler was both king and priest. But on the estab- 
lishment of the Republic a line of cleavage was 
drawn, and, althougn religion remained a oranch 
of the general State administration, all its technical 
phases were assigned to priestly organizations. 
The relation of the priestly colleges to the secular 
authorities was one of the characteristic features 
of Roman i ehgion. The powers of the priests were 
not co-ordinate with those of the senate and the 
magistrates, but were subject to their control. 
TJiey performed the routine duties of their office 
without special instructions, hut, when unusual 
circumstances arose, it was only at the command 
of the State authorities that they became active. 
Neither pontijices nor haruspices took measures in 
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regard to prodigies until tbe senate had ordered 
them to do so ; the quinclecimviri were not per- 
mitted to inspect the Sibylline books except at the 
express command of the senate. 

Of the numerous priestly organiptions {sacer^ 
dates'^ populi Bomani Quiritium) four were 

of special importance {jsacerdotmn qiLattiior ampUs- 
sima collegia) : the pontifices, ^ the^ augures, the 
commission in charge of the Sibylline books and 
of all ceremonies conducted ‘ ritii Graeco ’ {qmnde- 
cimviri mcris faciumlis), and the college which 
supervised the sacred banquets {septemviri epul- 
ones). Next to these in rank came the priestly 
sodalitates: the fetiales^ the sodales the 

sodales of the divi miperatores (modelled on the 
sodales Tiiii)^ the Sahi^ and tli^fratres Arvales. 
There is evidence that the rank of the fetiales and 
of the sodales Angiistales approached very closely 
that of the four great colleges | of the relative 
ranking of the Arvales^ and Salii we have 

no definite indication. The runners of the Luper- 
calia (the Luperci) were inferior to the others. 
The sodales Augustales were founded A.D. 14 ; but 
all the other priesthoods ^ mentioned, with the 
exception of the septemmri e^xilones, go hack to 
the regal period. This fact is significant of the 
conservatism of the Roman national religion. 
Moreover, the septemviri epvdones were organized 
(196 B.c.) merely for the purpose of relieving the 
pontifices of one of their functions ; the priesthood 
did not represent any new religious ideas. There 
were, however, some minor priesthoods organized 
during the Republic to take care of the rites of 
some god or gods belonging to communities which 
the Romans had assimilated [sacerdotes LanuvinU 
sacer dotes Tusoulani, etc.). The Greek and 
Oriental cults introduced during the Republic and 
the Empire brought their own priests with them. 

The qualifications for membership in any of the 
priesthoods were free birth, Roman citizenship, an 
unblemished civil record, and a physique free from 
infirmities. ^ Originally, with the exception of the 
quindecimvirif all the old priesthoods were limited 
to patricians. But in the course of time this ex- 
clusiveness passed aivay, except in the case of the 
rex sacronim^ the Salii^ the three great Jlamines, 
and later the Jiamines of the deified emperors. By 
the lex Ogulma (300 B.c.) five of the nine places 
in the colleges of the pontifices and the augures 
respectively were reserved for the plebeians, while 
the four others were open to both orders. Wissowa ^ 
suggests that in all probability it was the lex 
Ogvdnia that opened to the plebs the other priest- 
hoods also. From the beginning of the Emiure a 
new classification prevailed : senatorial and eques- 
trian priesthoods. To the former belonged the 
four great colleges, the sodales of the divi impera- 
tores^ sodales fetiales^ fratres Arvales, and 
Balii 5 to the latter the Luperc% the minor Jiamines, 
the minor pontifices^ and the sacerdotes Tusmlani, 
Lanuvim, etc. 

The extent to which the accumulation of priest- 
hoods in the hands of one man was customary 
varied with the kind of priesthood and with the 
period. As regards the combination of two of the 
four great priesthoods, we find examples in the 
earlier Republican period, but not in tbe later 
until the time of Caesar, who was both pontifex 
Tnaximus and augur. Moreover, the accumulation 
of priesthoods of this class did not become common 
till the 3rd and 4tli centuries, except in the case of 
the emperors and other members of the imperial 
family. There was less objection to the combina- 

1 We find this word used of the whole body of Roman priests 
as in this phrase, but it is not applied to the priests of indi- 
vidual Roman g-ods, with the exception of the municipal groups, 
sacerdotes Lanumni, etc. It is used, however, of the priests 
attached to various Greek cults. 

s Religion und Kultus der Romer^, p. 492 f. 


tion of one of the great priesthoods -with one or 
more of the sodalitcUes, and many examples occur. 
The Sahi, however, could not hold any other 
piiesthood. If they joined anotlier, they ceased 
automatically to be Salii, Whether a flamen 
could hold any othei priestly office is doubtful. 

Priests were allowed to hold civil and military 
offices. This probably was not intended in the 
readjustment of civil and religious offices that 
took place after the expulsion of the kings, hut 
gradually it became the regular practice. There 
were, hoAvever, exceptions. The rex sacrorum 
could not hold any civil or military office, and the 
flamen Dialts was virtually prevented from doing so 
by the numerous tabus which hampered his actions. 

In the early Republican period the usual method 
of choosing members in the priestly colleges and 
sodalitates was that of co-oi)tation, but in the year 
103 B.C. the lex Domitia was passed, by which 
vacancies in the four great colleges were filled by 
election at the comitia sacerdotuvi, which consisted 
of seventeen (that is a minority) of the tribes, 
chosen by lot. The nominations to the sacerdotal 
comitia 'were made by the respective colleges, 
which after the election went through the form 
of co-optation. In the case of the sodalitates the 
old system of co-optation remained. Under the 
Empire the influence of the emperor in the appoint- 
ments both to colleges and to sodalitates was' 
almost unlimited. Appointment to a priesthood 
was generally for life. The Vestals and the Salii 
were exceptions. 

The piiests were provided by the State with 
funds for the maintenance of the various cults and 
for the performance of the duties of their office, 
and with attendants and slaves [apparitores, 
lictores, tlhicines, viatores, servi puhhci). Some of 
them were furnished with, residences — e,g , the rex 
sacrorum and the Vestals. They had the privilege 
of wearing the toga preetexta, and, if they cared to 
take advantage of it, exemption irom civil and 
military duties {vacatio militim munerisque puhhci), 

I. Collegium pontificum. — {a) Pontijices, — While 
the old derivation of pontifex from pons nnUfacere 
is probably sound, it is not possible, with the data 
available, to determine precisely the original signi- 
ficance of the term. It is not even known posi- 
tively that pons here means ‘ bridge,’ though 
scholars once more tend to interpret the word in 
that way, finding an explanation in those religious 
associations of bridge-building which are known to 
have existed in ancient times. The priesthood 
was not peculiar to Rome, hut existed also in other 
places in Latmm — e,g., Preeneste and Tibur.^ 
According to the tradition, the pontifices were 
originally five in number. Including the king, 
however, who doubtless performed the functions 
which under the Republic fell to the pontifex 
maximus, there were six. Subsequently the 
number was increased to nine (300 B.C.), and later 
by Sulla to fifteen. 

With the pontifices were closely connected 
certain other priests or priestesses ; the rex sacro- 
rum, theflamines, and the Vestals. So close was 
the association that from the beginning of the 
Republic all these were regarded as belonging to 
the college of pontifices. Towards the close of the 
Republic the pontifices minor es^ were also members 
of the college (cf. Cie. de Ear, Besp, vi, 12). 

l^he pontifex maximus was the president of the 
college and represented its authority. But it is a 
mistake to suppose that the othor pontifices consti- 

5 See indexes to QIL xiv. 

2 TBe title of pontifices maiores was applied to the regular 
pontijices only towards the end of the 3rd cent, after Christ. 
The title was used to distinguish them, not from the pontifices 
mimres, hut from the pontifices Solis, the priesthood founded 
by the emperor Aureliau to supervwe the worship of his sun- 
god. 
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tuted merely an advisory "body. A question sub- 
mitted by fclie senate was discussed by the whole 
college, and the opinion of the majority prevailed, 
even if the pontifex mnximus held a different 
view.^ But along many lines he could act without 
reference to them. In the earlier period especially 
his power was very great; e.g,, he originally 
appointed the rex sacrortim, the flamineSj and the 
V estals, even against the wishes of the appointees. 
Later this power seems to have been modified, and 
in the case of the rex (Livy, XL. xlii. 4) and the 
flamines maiores (Tac. Ann. iv. 16) he made his 
appointments from a list of candidates nominated 
probably by the college, while Vestals were chosen 
by lob from a list of twenty whom he nominated 
(Aul. Gell. I. xii. 11). He had also the power to 
punish these piiests: the rex and the flamineshe 
could fine, and under some circumstances dismiss 
from office ; in the case of the Vestals he had the 
right of corporal punishment, and originally of 
inflicting the death penalty. 

It was the duty of the pontijices to conserve the 
body of Homan religious tradition. They were 
primarily theologians, professors of sacred law. 
They were the final authority on all questions 
pertaining to the old Roman gods, and on the 
proper methods of maintaining satisfactory rela- 
tions with them. It was a fundamental belief in 
Roman religion that a benevolent attitude on the 
part of the gods could be secured only by scrupu- 
lous attention to all the minutiae of ritual. With 
these minutiae the pontijices were familiar. They 
knew not only the names of the gods, but also 
their attributes and the formulae by which they 
should be addressed. They were consulted not 
only by the magistrates in regard to matters which 
concerned the State, but also by private citizens 
who found themselves under the stress of some 
religious problem. 

They were not, however, merely authorities on 
sacred law. They themselves took an active part 
in religious services, and their sacerdotal functions 
are clearly indicated by the insignia of their office, 
which include the bowl for libations {simpulwmh 
the sacrificial knife [seeespitah and the axe {secnris). 
It was, moreover, with special reference to their 
duties as officiating priests that, at least in the 
earlier period, they were subject to tabus similar 
bo those which peisisted with so much more rigour 
in the case of the Jlamen Dialis : they could not 
look at a corpse or mount a horse. The pontifex 
maxvmus in particular was not permitted to absent 
himself from Rome, or at rate from Italy, for 
a period of any length.^ They officiated at the 
most important ceremonies in the public worship 
of Vesta and the pcnates as well as at those of 
the Capitolme triad, for with these cults, which 
embodied some of the oldest and most sacred of 
Roman religious ideas, they, as members of the 
ranking priesthood of the State, had especially 
close associations. They had the rare privilege of 
entering the inner sanctum of Vesta ; the regia, 
the official headquarters of the pontifex maximus, 
was adjacent to the house of the Vestals, and he 
stood ‘ in loco parentis ’ to them. When Augustus 
became pontifex maximus (12 B.C.), he built a 
temple of Vesta close to his own residence on the 
Palatine. The cult of the Capitoiine deities had 
an equal claim on the attention of the pontifices. 
They supervised the monthly sacrifices offered by 
the rex and the ftamen Dialis on the kalends and 
the ides. On the ides of September and November 
the college celebrated a sacred banquet {epulwm. 
lovis in Capitolio), till in tbe year 196 B.C. this 
function was transferred to the college of the 
epulones. Furthermore, the pontifices officiated at 
the ceremonies held in connexion with cults which, 

1 A case is cited for the year 200 B.o. by Livy, xxxi. ix, 7, 


though recognized by the State, were not provided 
with special priests. And it was they who, in 
order to prevent the complete disapjjearance of the 
worship of certain ancient divinities like Angerona, 
Carna, Aeca Larentina, and otheis who were fad- 
ing out of Roman religious life, made annual liba- 
tions and sacrifices in their honour. Moreover, 
they were in charge of certain ceremonies belong- 
ing to the category of lustration, as, e.g., the 
Fordicidia on 15th April. They also took part in 
the rites of the Argei (in March and May). 

On all these occasions the pontifiees either offici- 
ated in person or were represented by subordinate 
priests. ^ But there were many important cere- 
monies in which they participated merely as the 
adviseis or assistants of the magistrates — e.g., 
when vows were made on the outbreak of a pestil- 
ence or at the beginning of a war, or on the 
occasion of the annual vows on 1st Jan., which 
were pronounced by the consul or other magistrate, 
who repeated the words after the pontifex maxi-’ 
When relations with the gods were en- 
dangered by a flaw in a ceremony, tbe po7itifices 
weie consulted and charged with the supervision 
of appropriate expiatoiy rites; when a prodigy 
[monstrum, prodigimyi) was reported to the senate, 
that body consulted the pontijices, who gave their 
opinion as to the best methods of placating the 
gods of whose anger the prodigy was regarded as 
a manifestation. At a comparatively early date, 
however, the pontijices relinquished for the most 
part the care of prodigies to the Jiaruspices or to 
the priests in charge of the Sibylline oracles, 
reserving for thenuselves the expiation of certain 
ones only [e.g., showers of stones, speaking oxen, 
etc.), in regard to which the efficacy of their 
methods had long been established. Moreover, 
the ceremony of consecration [consecratio) was 
performed by the pontiffs ; e,g., a new temple or 
altar was dedicated by the magistiate who had 
vowed it, or, if he was no longer in office, by a 
committee appointed for the purpose [dnoviri cedi 
dedicandce), but was consecrated oy the pontifices* 
By the act of dedication the magistrate gave it up 
to the god ; by the consecration tlie pontifex mem,-' 
mus or one of his colleagues declared it to be the 
property of the god {res sacra). To the pontifices 
also belonged the act of consecratio capitis et 
honorum. A husband who had sold his wife, a 
son who had killed his father, or some other 
equally reprehensible offender could, after ade- 
quate investigation, be expiressly consigned by the 
pontifex to this or that divinity or group of 
divinities (‘Sacer esto’); and one 'who had been 
pronounced sacer could be killed with impunity by 
any one of those whom liis crime had injured. In 
historical times, however, the punishment of one 
upon whom the sentence of ‘ Sacer esto ’ had been 
passed was left to the tribunes. Another ceremony 
in which the participation of the pontifices was 
indispensable was that known as devotion {devotioy 
The words in which the commander of an army, in 
the hope of extricating himself from a perilous 
position, devoted himself, ox one of his country- 
men, or the araiy of the enemy to the gods of the 
lower world were pronounced first by a pontifex ; 
the commander repeated them, phrase by phrase, 
after him. Again, pontifices supervised both 
the making of the vow of the sacred spring {mr 
sacrum) and, if necessaiy, its fulfilment. Through 
another activity they not only were brought into 
contact -wfith political life, but sometimes influenced 
it to a very considerable degree. This was their 
supervision of the calendar. Besides providing for 

iLiyj, IV- xxvii 1* * Dictator, praeeunte A. Cornelio ponti- 
fice oiaviino . . . Judos vovit,’ xxxvi- it 3: ‘id votmn jn haeo 
verba, praeeunte B. Liemio pontiflee maximo, consul nuncu- 
pavifc.’ 
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the proper observance of the festivals — a duty 
’which was incumbent on them as the representa- 
tives of the rights of the gods— they had charge of 
the intercalations, and there is evidence that they 
sometimes manipulated them to further the aims 
of political leaders or parties. 

In the early period of Roman society law and 
religion were inextricably intermingled, and so we 
find that the pontifices weie authorities in the 
former as well as in the latter held. Even in later 
times, when the legal system had attained to 
independent development, the pontijices still re- 
tained functions that belonged to the sphere of 
law — their participation in the marriage rite 
of co'ivfarreatio, in the kind of adoption known as 
arrogafio^ and in the making of wills, as well as 
their control of burial, of sepulchres, and of the 
whole cult of the manes. In the case of an ar roga- 
tion or the making of a will they convoked the 
people in the comitia calata in order to secure 
their approval of the act. 

The archives of the college were in the regia. 
These included the formulae which had to he used 
in appealing to the gods {indigitamenta ; the 

forms for vows, dedications, etc. j the directions 
for the proper observance of all the details con- 
nected with sacrifices; the necessary instnictions 
for the performance of expiatory rites, or, where 
the offence could not be expiated, for the infliction 
of the penalty ; the calendar {fasti) ; and the 
annual transactions of the college {annales 
maximi)^ which, on account of the connexion of 
the pontifiees with the political administration of 
the country, became so important an element in 
Roman historiography. But the archives con- 
tained other documents of even greater importance, 
namely the decrees and responses which the college 
formulated on q^uestions submitted to them by 
magistrates or by the senate. These decrees dealt 
with the new problems which were constantly 
arising in regard to vows, dedications, sacred sites, 
festivals, the cult of the wanes, and other phases 
of Roman religion which fell within the scope of 
the acti vi ty of thQ pontifices. These deci ees formed 
a growing body of pontifical law, 

{h) Rex sacrorum. — On the establishment of the 
Republic, while most of the spiritual activities of 
the king devolved upon the pontifex maximus^ 
some of them were assigned to a priest whose office 
•was instituted at that time, and who was given 
the name of rex sacrorum.'^ While the office, as we 
see from the name and know from other sources, 
was one of great dignity, it was vastly inferior 
to that of the pontifex maximus in power and 
influence. The rex could not hold any political 
office, and it is clear that appointment to the office 
was regarded as equivalent to political extinction. 
The incumbent was honourably but effectively 
shelved for the rest of his life. 

He officiated at the regifugium^ the ceremony 
held in the comitktm on 24th Feb. ; and the 
calendars show the notation Q.R.C.F, {^uando 
rex eomitiavit, fas ’) on 24th March and 24th May. 
At the regifugium the rex sacrificed a victim as a 
sin-offering, and immediately after the sacrifice 
took to flight, apparently with the idea of escaping 
the taint.^^ The old explanation, by which the 
name of this rite was referred to the expulsion of 
the kings, is wholly without foundation. Equally 
unsatisfactory is the explanation usually given in 
regard to the functions of the rex on 24th March 
and 24th May. It is generally said that these two 
days were especially appointed for the making of 
wills {testamenti factio) and that on them the rex 

1 This 13 the form of the titlo attested by inscnptions. Latin 
authors use rex sacrijiculus frequently. Livy, ix. xxxiv. 12, has 
rex sacrijiciorvm. 

2 Of. the 3)ophfugia (6th July), where, from a similar motive, 
the people fled from a sm-offering. 


presided at the comitia calata convened for the 
purpose. No adequate evidence has ever been 
adduced to establish this theory, and in all proba- 
bility, as Rosenberg^ contends, comitiamt here 
means ‘ has come to the comitium (and saeriflced 
there),* and the ceremony in each case was, like 
that of the regificgktm, of an expiatory character. 
The rex also made an offering on the Capitol on 
the nones of each month, when he announced the 
festivals to be held during the rest of the month 
(Yarro, de Ling, Lat. vi. 28). Macrohius (I. xv. 9) 
tells us that in the early period the rex made 
sacrifice on the kalends, after the pontifex minor 
had announced to him the appearance of the new 
moon. But this ceiemony appaiently was given 
up. In fact the evidence of its evei having taken 
place is somewhat flimsy. 

The rex was the special priest of Janus, and we 
have record of the offering which he made to that 
god in the regia on the occasion of the agonium on 
9th January. It is partly in his capacity as priest 
of Janus, who presided over all beginnings, though 
partly also in recognition of his position as a repre- 
sentative of one phase of the royal power, that the 
rex sacrorum is given first place in the old ranking 
of Roman priests: rex sacrorumt flamines DialiSf 
MartialiSy QuvnnaliSy pontifex maximus. 

(c) Flamines. — The Jlamines^ were special priests 
attached to the service of individual gods, and 
charged with the duty of officiating at sacrifices 
and other ceremonies m their honour. The name 
of the god is regularly indicated by an adjectival 
form : flamen DialiSy fiamen of Jupiter, flamen 
MartialiSy of Mars, ana so forth. Only one excep- 
tion is cited to this system of designation, namely 
the title of the flamen of the deified Septimius 
Severus: flamen divi Semri, The best attested 
form of the name of the office is flamoniumy but 
flaminatus is also found. 

The most important of the flamines belonged to 
the college oipontlflceSy and were fifteen in number*, 
three flamines maioreSy the flamen Diahsy flamen 
MartialiSy and flamen QuinnahSy and twelve ^a- 
mines minoresy ten of whom are known to us: 
flamen Carmentalisy VolcanaliSy FortunaliSy 

CerutliSy Volturnahs, Palatualisy Furrinalisy 

MorahSy Falacer, Fomonalis, The flamines 
maiores were always patricians. This was true of 
I the flamines minor es also in early times, but later 
I this office became plebeian. Under the Empire 
flamines minores were frequently members of the 
I equestrian older. 

In regard to the flamen Dialis we are reasonably 
well informed. He was chosen by the pontifex 
' maximus out of three candidates, nominated by 
the college oi pontificesy only those born of parents 
married by confarreatioy and themselves married 
by that nte, being eligible. He had many pre- 
rogatives (the right of the toga preetextay of the 
sella curulisy and the services of a lictor and 
heralds), but was subject to galling restrictions 
and a long list of tabus. Although in the old list 
of priests his title appears befoie that of the 
pontifex maximus y and he had precedence over 
him at the priestly banquets, he was, so far as all 
the duties of his office were concerned, completely 
under his control. In the early period he was not 
allowed to spend a single night away from Rome, 
and even in later times his absence from the city 
was limited to two and afterwards to three nights. 
From the year 200 B,o. he was eligible for political 
office, but the rule that required his continuous 
I presence in the city acted as a bar to Ms holding 
any office which required residence in the provinces. 

1 Pauly- Wissowa, s.v. 

2 The derivation is uncertain. It has been connected with 
Jlare, ‘blow’ (from Tcindling the altar fire; Marquardt), with 
Jiagrare, fiamma (Ourtius, Oorssen, Usener); mth the Skr. 
brahmcbiiy * priest' (Meyer). 
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The numerous tabus by which he was bound show 
the degree of sanctity associated with his office. 

He could not touch, approach, or name any animal or object 
with which in Roman relijfious consciousness an idea of unclean- 
ness was associated a corpse, a bier, raw meat, beans, a dog, a 

oat, or a horse He was forbidden to hear the sound of the 

utes played at a funeral. In a word, he was excluded from 
every possible contact with death or with anything connected 
with the cult of the dead.l 

iloreover, there was another senes of tabus, which, while in- 
dicating the freedom of the Jlamen from the usual ties of human 
society, emphasized the extent to which he belonged to his god. 
He could not come m contact with anything that was tied or 
knotted, 2 or with a rin^ oi chain. If he wore a ring, it had 
to be a broken one. His garments could be fastened only by 
safety pins (JihulcB), or some other device lacking continuity. 
He could not touch or name ivy on account of Its tangled and 
intertwining fibres ; he could not walk under a trellis or in a 
vineyard If a man in fetters entered his house, he was 
immediately released and the chains, in order to prevent the 
pollution of the house, were thrown out through the com- 
pluvium. A slave could not touch him, and only a free man 
was allowed to cut his hair. He could be shaved only with a 
bronze razor. Furthermore, for him every day was a holy day, 
and he was not permitted to see any kind of work. On his 
walks an attendant always preceded mm to warn workmen to 
desist from their labours while he was passing. 

One of the chief duties of the Jlamen Dialis was 
to officiate at the sacrihce of a sheep to Jujiiter on 
the ides of each month [ovis idulis) He himself 
laid the entrails of the victim on the altar tire. 
He officiated at the sacrifice of a lamb to the same 
god at the beginning of the vintage. His services, 
however, were not confined to Jupiter, for we find 
him participating in rites that pertained to the 
worship of other gods; e,g,f he took an important 
part in the expiatory ceremonies of February. It 
was from him that the pontijioes received the 
materials which they used in the purification of 
the houses. He presided at the Lupercalia, and 
he officiated at the celebration of weddings by 
confarreatio. In short, he seems to have been not 
merely high priest of Jove, but, so far as actual 
participation in sacriticial and other rites is con- 
cerned, high priest of the whole national religion. 

Like the Jlamen Dialis, the Jlamen Martialis 
was a patrician married by eonjarreatio^ and the 
son of parents who had been wedded by the same 
ceremony. In the early period, when the power 
of Mars was not limited in men’s thoughts to the 
operations of war, it is quite possible that the part 
01 the Jlamen Martialis was an impoitant one, but 
in historical times it seems relatively insignificant. 
He was not subject to the tabus which have been 
mentioned in connexion with the Jlamen DialiSy 
though originally some of them at least had 
applied to him. His comparative freedom fioni 
restrictions enabled him to hold political offices 
even in the provinces. Of his sacerdotal duties 
almost nothing is known. Curiously enough, he 
had very little to do with the numerous festivals 
of his god which were held in March, 

In the case of the Jlamen Qiarinalis, the 
requirements in regard to birth and marriage were 
the same as those of the other two Jlamines 
maiores. Though he ranked below the Jlamen 
Martialis, he is more frequently referred to as 
officiating at sacritices. He sacrificed a dog to 
Robigus on the Robigalia (25th Apiil) ; on 7th July 
and 21st Aug. he sacrificed at the subterranean 
altar of Consus in the Circus; on 23rd Dec. he 
niade an offering at the tomb of Acca Larentina 
in the Velabrum. These functions are not so dis- 
connected as at first sight they seem. Quirinus 
seems originally to have been a spirit of vegeta- 
tion, and the ceremonies in which his Jlamen has 
just been described as taking part were connected 
with agriculture. 

Of the other twelve Jlamines we know little 

1 The JUvtmn Dialis Metula, before ooimnitting suicide, laid 
aside the insignia of his office, on the ground that it was tech- 
mcally inconceivabie for si. Jlamen to die in his costume. 

2 Aul. Hell. X. 16 1 ^ nodum in apice, neque in cinctu, neque in 
alia parte ullum babet.' 


more than their names. In some cases it is only a 
chance reference to t)xQ Jlamen that has preserved 
the name of the god. 

The insignia of the jlamines, besides the toga, prcetexta, were 
the Icena, a short red cloak worn over the toga, and espeoiallv 
the pileus or galerus, a conical cap, on the top of which was 
a small spike-shaped piece of olive wood, covered with wool. 
This was the apex, though the terra la sometimes applied to the 
whole cap The cap was provided with strings so that it could 
be tied under the chin, and would be less likely to vitiate a 
ceremony by falling off. It was made from the hide of an 
animal killed in sacrifice, and in the case of the Jlamen Dialis 
was white (albogal&nis). The apex was not confined to the 
Jlamines ; it was sometimes worn hy pontijices and other priests, 
but was most closely associated with the Jimnines, and especi- 
ally the Jlamen Dialis. 

The Jlamines of the deified emperors [Jlamines 
dworum) also were attached more ox less loosely to 
the college of pontijaes. Down to the 3rd cent, a 
Jlamen was appointed for every emperor enrolled 
among the gods. 

There were other Jlamines in Rome, who were 
not connected with the college of pontijices — e.g., 
the fratres Armies had a Jlamen [Jlamen Arvaliuin), 
and so too had each of the curim of the city 
[jlamen curim). 

The wife of the Jlamen Dialis [Jlaminica Dialis 
or merely Jlaminica) participated in the sacred 
duties of his office. She was not the piiestess of 
J uno, as Plutai ch supposed. ^ There is no evidence, 
for historical times at any rate, that the wives of 
the other Jlamines had sacerdotal functions. 

[d) Virgines Vestales. — The Vestal virgins, &ix“ 
in number, weie attached to the public cult of 
Vesta. They were chosen by lot out of a list of 
twenty compiled by the pontijex maximtts. At 
first they were drawn from patrician families, but 
later the daughters of plebeian houses were eligible, 
and under the Empire we hear of daughters of 
freedmen being admitted. Only those whose 
parents were both living were eligible. A candi- 
date who had been chosen was formally accepted 
by the pontifex maximus.^ She was then con- 
ducted to the house of the Vestals (aiJri'Ww Vestce) j 
her hair was cut off ^ and hung on a lotus- tree, and 
she assumed the garb of the order. She was from 
six to ten years of age when she entered, and the 
term of service was thirty years. After its com- 
pletion she was at liberty to leave the order and 
marry. ^ The thirty years of service were divided 
into three decades, in the fust of wlueh the 
priestess learned her duties, in the second piactised 
them, and in the third insti acted the novices. 
The eldest Vestal was the head of the order [virgo 
Vestahs maxima). 

Like many others, the cult of Vesta, goddess of 
the hearth- file, had begun in the family, but had 
subsequently become a Btate-cult also.® It was 
the duty of the priestesses to^ keep up the sacred 
file. Once a year only was it allowed to go out 
and he rekindled (1st March). If it went out at 
any other time, the incident was regaided as a 
prodigium, and the Vestal on watch was liable to 
punishment. Tlie fire could be rekindled only by 
the primitive method of the friction of sticks. 
The priestesses also brought water froni a spring 
or running .stream, with which they sprinkled the 
icinple. They made daily offerings of simple food 
to the goddess, and each day prayed for tiie safety 
and prospeiity of the people. Besides these daily 
duties the Vestals had otliers, some of them con- 
nected immediately with the cult of Vesta, but 

* Qumt. jRom 86, 

2 In the days of Kin^f Numa, according: to the tradition, fqur, 
but increased to six before the end of the reg'al period. 

3 Aul Gell. r. xu, 14, ID ; the ivords of the pontifex rnaximus 
were ‘ Te, Amala, capio.’ 

*1 The hair was an offering. The cutting: was not repeated. 
The Vestals whose statues we have had long’ hair. 

5 The number of caft.es m which this happened is very small, 

6 For an interesting account of the Vestals see 0^, pt. i., 
The Magic Art, London, 1911, ii. 199 & , where the author 
letvacta the theory advocated by him in t/Pk xiv [1886] 164 ff 
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some peitaining to ceremonies not primarily or 
definitely belonging to that goddess. Chief among 
the former was the festival of Vesta on 9bh June 
(Vestaha). At this season (from 7th to Hth June) 
the penus Vestm ^ was open to matrons, who with 
bare feet thronged to the temple to asli a blessing 
on their households ; offerings of food were sent to 
the temple , otierings of sacred salt'cakes {mola 
salsa) were made by the Vestals j the millers and 
bakers had a holiday, and donkeys and mills were 
adorned with garlands. On 15th June the temple 
was cleaned. In regard to the activities of the 
Vestals that seem to be outside the cult of Vesta 
proper it may be pointed out that it was they who 
kept the blood of the October horse and the ashes 
of the unborn calves sacrificed at the Fordicidia, 
giving them to the people for use in the ceiemonies 
of lustration held on the occasion of the Paniia 
(21st April). They were present at the saciifice 
of the sheep to Jupiter on the ides of each month.^ 
On 16th Feb. they provided the mola salsa used at 
the Lupercalia. On 1st May they offered prayers 
to the Bona Dea. On 15th May they took part in 
the ceremonies of the Argd On 21st Aug. they 
participated in the Consualia ; on 25th Aug. they, 
together with the pontifex maximus^ attended the 
secret sacrifice to Ops Consivia in the regia. 
Fowler {Roman Festivals^ p. 149 ff.) has pointed 
out the connexion between these ceremonies and 
the food-supply, with which the Vestals from the 
earliest times were closely associated. 

The Vestals enjoyed many privileges. A lictor 
attended them when they went out on the street, 
and even the highest magistrates had to make way 
for them ; on certain occasions they could use a 
carriage in the streets of the city ; if a criminal on 
his way to execution caught a glimpse of them, 
he couid not be put to death ; places of special 
honour were reserved fox them at the public 
games j they could be buried within the city. 
But, on the other hand, the life was an exacting 
one. They were subject to discipline at the hands 
of the pontifex maximus^ who could have them 
beaten for any negligence m their religious duties. 
It was he too who, m case of violation of the vow 
of chastity by any member of the order, pronounced 
the sentence by which she was buried alive in a 
chamber-tomb on the Campus Sceleratus near the 
Porta Collina.® 

2 . Augures. — The derivation of augitr is as 
uncertain as that of pontifex. Ancient etymolo- 
gists connected it with avis and garrire,^ with avis 
and gustuSi^ with avis and gerere^^ ox with 
aiigiistus.'^ Nor do modern scholars agree on the 
question The present drift, however, is to see 
avts m the first part of the word (cf. aiispex:=avi^ 
spex, a derivation about which theie is no doubt), 
whatever may be the significance of the latter 
part.^ 

The kind of divination which the Romans called 
disciplina anguralis seems to have existed in Italy 
prior to the foundation of Rome. Its purpose was 
a narrower one than that of reading the future ; it 
was intended merely to determine the attitude of 
the gods towards some action that was contem- 
plated or even in process. The augtires were 

1 The store-room of the house, 

2 Horace’s words (Od m. xxx. 8) may refer to this occasion : 
*dum Oapitohum acandeb cum tacita virgine pontifex.’ 

3 J. E. Harrison sees in this custom the survival of a ritual 
marriage to secure fertility for the crops {Jtsmys and Studies 
presented to Wilham Rid(]eway, Oamhridge, 1913, p. 144). Her 
theory is criticized by E. T. Merrill, Olassical Philoloat/. ix. 
[19143 317. 

4 Fest p 2: *ab avium ^arritu.' 

5 Suet. Ootav. 7 ; ‘ab avium gestu gustuve.* 

ffFesfc. ioc cit, ; ‘Augur ab avibua gerendoctue dictus, quia 
per eum avmm gestus edicitur’ , Serv. j.En v. 62S : ‘ Augurium 
dictum quasi avigenum quod aves gerunt.’ 

7 Ovid, Fast, i (509. 

8 See discussion by Wissowa, in Pauly- Wissowa, s.v. 


authorities on the significance of the various signs 
by which the gods manifested their favour or 
disfavour. 

The college of axignres is attributed by some 
ancient writers to Romulus, by others to Suma — 
traditions that have no value except in the fact 
that they are indications of a general belief in the 
antiquity of the institution. From three the 
number of members was increased to six, after- 
wards to nine, and then by Sulla to fifteen. ^ 
Membership in the college was always highly 
esteemed, and the roll of members inclnded many 
of Rome’s most distinguished citizens. The piesi- 
deney of the college was vested in the oldest awwr, 
and the respect xiaid to seniority is attested by 
Cicero (himself an augur from 53 B.C.) in his de 
Senechite, xviii. (64). 

The most weighty measures in Roman political 
life were undertaken only after the auspices indi- 
cated that the gods were favourable. The election 
of magistrates, their assumption of office, the 
beginning of a military campaign, the passing of 
laws by the assembly of the people, and other acts 
of a similar nature were all subject to this rule. 
The omission of the auspices or any irregularity 
in the procedure of the magistrate taking them 
nullified the act. The augures did not take the 
auspices, at any rate in the older period. That 
was the duty of the magistrates. But irregulari- 
ties, on being reported to the senate, would be 
referred by that body to the college of augures. 
They, after investigation and discussion, drew 
up a reply {responsum, deoretum) and sent it to 
the senate. If the reply established the presence 
of a flaw {vitium)i the senate annulled the act. It 
should he noted that the response of the augures 
did not carry with it the annulment of the act. 
This took place only as the result of a senatus 
consultumy although the latter was based on the 
reply of the college. We do not know that the 
senate invariably followed the recommendation of 
the college, but it is certain that they generally 
did so. 

A preliminary to the taking of the auspices was 
the marking off of the templum or place of obser- 
vation. Then the magistrate, after announcing 
the leges auspicii [i.e. the rules that would govern 
his observation of the signs), stationed himself at 
that point of the templum prescribed by augural 
law, and, addressing Jupiter or other gods, asked 
for a certain, definitely specified sign or signs of 
the divine approval of the proposed action. Signs 
that were specifically asked for were called 
attguria or signa impetrativa, while signs that 
appeared without being asked for were known as 
signa oblativa. Quite apart from this classification, 
five different kinds of signs were recognized : from 
birds, from thunder and lightning, from animals 
[signa ex quadrupedihus), from the sacred chickens 
[signa ex tripudus)^ and fiom incidental occurrences 
of evil omen [dirce). The birds were, in the 
language of augury, either alites or oscines. The 
former gave signs hy their manner of flight, the 
latter by their songs or cries. Among the alites 
were the eagle and the vulture as well as the 
osprey [avis sanqualis or ossifraga), the buteo (a 
kind of hawk), and the immusulus. In the list of 
oscines were the raven [corvus), the crow [cornix)f 
and the owl [noctua].^ Some birds were included 
in both lists, and we hear of some that as oscines 
were believed to give favourable, but as alites 
unfavourable, signs, and vice versa. 

The signa ex ccelo (thunder and lightning) belong 
to a very early stage in the development of augury. 

1 Dio Oasa. xhi. 61 spealss ot a sixteenth member added by 

OsBSSiT 

2 Of. Festua, p. 197 ; Varro, de Ling. Lat. vi. 76 ; Pliny, 

X. 48 5 Gio. de Div. i 6S (120). 
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Their precise interpretation involved a considera- 
tion not only of all the details connected with the 
appearance itself, but also of the nature of the 
occasion in regard to which the gods were being 
asked for a sign. The most favourable of the 
signa ex ecelo was a flash of lightning passing from 
left to right of the observer. Yet even this sign, 
though generally auspicious, was unpropitious for 
a meeting of the comitia, and its appearance would 

E revent the holding of the meeting, or, if business 
ad already begun, would result m its discontinu- 
ance. Signa ex ccbIo were used at a comparatively 
early date in the auspicia of the magistrates, not 
only as signa ohlativa but also as impetrativa. By 
the end of the Republic they were practically the 
only signa that were used by the magistrates. It was 
not so much that they had crowded the others out 
as that in the geneial decay of the augural system 
they survived as the most convenient. Moreover, 
it was no longer regarded as essential that the 
magistrates themselves should take the auspices. 
A subordinate official, the pidlarius, whose original 
function had been the care of the sacred chickens, 
could do so. The phrase ‘ servare ex cselo,^ which we 
find used of this official’s observation, is an indica- 
tion of the kind of sign of which he was supposed 
to take cognizance. There is, however, abundant 
evidence that his announcement of a favourable 
sign had very little to do with any actual appear- 
ance. The auspices had become a mere form, and 
the nature of the announcement in regard to them 
was dictated by political exigency. 

Of the other signs, the signa ex quadrupedibus 
never seem to have been very much used as signa 
impetrativa^ though, when occurring as ohlativa, 
they could not be left out of consideration. They 
had to do with the behaviour of animals appearing 
within the bounds of the tempVum, 

The signa ex tripudiis were the signs derived 
from the sacred chickens. By the end of the 
Republic these were practically the only auguries 
that were observed by military authorities. They 
came to have in the camps a place similar to that 
which the signa ex ccelo had in civil life. This 
was largely owing to the convenience of the method. 

The chickens ware brought in cages, and, after the general 
who was to take the auspices had placed himself at the door of 
the tent within the bounds of the templum^ they were let out. 
He observed their manner of walking and especially the way in 
which they ate the food that was thiown to them. The most 
favourable omen that they could give (ausfnciuin soUstmum) 
was to let pieces of food fall from their beaks. When such an 
omen was wanted, it was easily obtained either by giving the 
chickens crumbly food or by starving them before they were 
liberated and so causing a degree of haste m eating that resulted 
In numerous manifestations of the kind desired. 

The dirce were unexpected events of an unto- 
ward nature which occurred either during the 
taking of the auspices or afterwards during the 
action itself. The fall of some object, the sudden 
illness of some one present, the gnawing of a mouse, 
etc., belonged to the category of the dirm. All 
dir(B were deterrent. 

With all the possibilities involved in the numer- 
ous auguries mentioned above, it is easy to see 
that the magistrate taking the auspices would 
frequently find himself at a loss in regard to the 
proper interpretation. Moreover, till a compara- 
tivmy late date the augtires were not present to 
assist him. The statement made by some ancient 
authorities that he had assistants does not imply 
that these were members of the augural college. 
To he sure, the difficulties of his position were to 
a certain extent modified by his announcement of 
the signs for which he was watching. But signa 
ivipetrativa, which of course were always favour- 
able, might be counteracted by the appearance of 
unfavourable signa oblativa^ and the possibilities 
of conflict were endless. If he made a mistoke 
or if he deliberately ignored manifest indications 


of the disapproval of the divine powers, there was 
danger of the business transacted being subse- 
quently annulled by a decree of the senate. It 
was on this account, doubtless, that during the 
last century of the Republic the custom grew up of 
having migures piesent to help the magistrate 
with their professional advice at the taking of 
the auspices before the holding of the comitia. 
Whether they ever actually took the auspices 
themselves is not certain.^ 

The inauguration of persons and places was 
another important function of the angures. They 
themselves conducted this ceremony, and the 
evidence advanced in support of the theory that 
on the occasion of an inauguration the^ acted 
merely as assistants to the pontifex ^naximus is, 
as Wissowa has shown in his article in Pauly- 
Wissowa, wholly inadequate. After the expmlsion 
of the kings the only persons who were inaugu- 
rated were priests. We have definite record of 
the inauguration of the rex saeromm, of the 
augnres tiiemseireB, and of the flamines of Jupiter, 
Mars, Quirmus, and the deified Julius. There is 
no record of the inaugux'ation of pontijices^ and 
probably the Testals were not inaugurated. Livy 
(I. xvixi.) describes the ceremony. 

It took place on the arx. The augur, after indicating with 
his wand (lituus)'^ the regions ol the sky within w-hich he would 
make his observations, laid his right hand on the head of the 
candidate, and asked the god to show by a signum ex ccelo 
w^hether the candidate was acceptable to him 

In regard to the places that had to be inaugurated, 
we find that the list includes all those intended 
for business which could he transacted only after 
the auspices had been taken. Among them we 
! find many temples, and such places as the rostra 
and the curia. Moreover, the city itself was in- 
augurated as well as the land just outside the 
walls, as far perhaps as the first milestone. To 
this district the term ager ejfatus was applied. 
There were other loca effata^ as we know from 
Varro (c?e Ling, Lot. v. 33), who gives the follow- 
ing list of five additional kinds of territory which 
were inaugurated so as to make possible the taking 
of auspices by magistrates absent from Rome : 
the ager BomanuSi GahimiSf peregrinus, JwsticuSf 
incertus. The term temphm in its technical sense 
is applicable only to an inaugurated place or build- 
ing that is rectangular in shape. The city of Rome 
and the various territories referred to were not 
templa^ strictly speaking, but loca Hberata et 
cffata^ in which also auspices could be taken. 
We know very little about the ceremonies with 
which places were inaugurated, beyond the fact 
that a star-shaped piece of metal was brought in as 
a sign of the completion of the inauguration. 

Other ceremonies in which we find the angures 
officiating independently of the magistrates are 
the augurium salutis, the vernisera augnria, and 
the augurium canarium. The last-mentioned took 
place every year in midsummer, and was intended 
to gain the protection of the gods against the 
action of the heat on the crops. The ceremony 
was accompanied by a sacrifice of red dogs. The 
vernisera auguria probably had to do with the 
agricultural operations of the spring. In regard 
to the augurium salutis there is a good deal of 
uncertainty. Apparently the purpose was to 
procure from the gods some assurance of a continu- 
ance of the safety and prosperity of the nation. It 
could be held only when there was no Roman army 
in the field, Tacitus ^ speaks of its being celebrated 
in A.H. 47 aftei an interval of seventy -five years. 

1 Possibly they sometimes did m the last period of the 
Eepubiic. Cicero (da Leg, li. 20) apparently makes a claim to 
this effect. 

2 ‘Baculum sine nodo aduncum * (Livy, t. xviii. 7). 

^ I e. freed by the forraulae spoken by the augur Irotn all 
prev lously existing religions associations. 

4 Ann, xn 23. 
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The archives of the augures^ which were kept 
in the augurmidum on the arx^ consisted of fasti 
(a list of members past and present), acta (the 
record of the transactions of the college), and, most 
important of all, the lihri or eommmtarii in which 
all the lore of the craft was contained. Both terms, 
lihri and covwmentarii, are used indiscriminately of 
the traditional material and of the numerous 
accretions consisting of the responses given to 
questions submitted by the senate. 

3 . Quindeciinviri sacris faciundis, — The third of 
the great priestly colleges is the qumdecimviri 
5 (acr? 5 ) /{acmndisY Originally ^ it was a ^ com- 
mission of two members {duoviri s.f. ), and it was 
not till 367 B.c. that it became a collegmm of ten, 
of whom five were patrician and five plebeian. In 
Sulla’s time the number was increased to fifteen, 
Osesar made it sixteen, and under the Empire 
otheis were added supra numerum. In the time 
of Augustus the college was administered by a 
group of five magistri'^ (chosen annually by 
the college from its own membership), later by 
one.® 

While the priesthood is less ancient than the 
pontifices and the augur es, it goes back as far as 
the Tarquiu dynasty, and its foundation is one of 
the indications of the foreign influences at work in 
Home during that period. Its activity was con- 
fined to the Sibylline hooks, to the cults introduced 
in accordance with their oracles, and to the cere- 
monies performed, after consultation of the books, 
to avert the wrath of the gods. But, as the Sibyl- 
line books were Greek oracles, the cults introduced 
through them were Greek, except in such a case 
as that of the Great Mother, which came from 
Pessinus in Asia Minor, The result of this was 
that the quindecimviri bore to all cults which were 
conducted according to Greek forms of ritual {ritus 
Grcecus) a relation analogous to that of the pon~ 
tifices to the cults whose ceremonies adhered to 
Roman tradition [ritus Romamis). 

The Sibylline books contained the oracles of the 
Sibyl of Cumse, to which perhaps some others from 
different somces were added from time to time ^ 
When brought from Cunifo, they were placed in 
the temple of Jupiter on the Capifcoline, where 
they remained till the year 83 B.c., when they 
perished in the fire that destroyed the temple. A 
commission was sent to Greece to make a new 
collection, and returned with 1000 verses, which 
were deposited in the new temple of Jupiter that 
had been built on the Capitol. They w^ere left 
there till Augustus moved them to the temple of 
Apollo which he had erected on the Palatine. 
Augustus made a careful inspection of the oracles 
and rejected such as bore evidence of having been 
introduced into the collection for political reasons. 
Tiberius subjected them to a similar inspection, 
and there are other indications that the books 
w^ere sometimes manipulated in the interests of 
political factions. 

No one had access to the books but the quindecim- 
viri^ and even they could not consult them except 
when authorized by the senate Moreover, it was 
only on the occurrence of prodigies which seemed 
to be of special importance that the senate gave 
the order for the inspection. When the quindccim- 
viri had consulted the oracles, they made a 
report to the senate, stating by what sacrifices 
or ceremonies the gods could be appeased. The 
senate then decreed the performance of these rites 
under the supervision of the quindecimviri. 

The clearest indication of the nature of the 
activity of the quindecimviri is furnished by the 

1 The emperor himself was one. 

2 When this offlce was held by the emperor, a deputy (pro- 
magister) was also appointed. 

a There is no real evidence that the Carminct IfarHana 
formed part of the collection. 


list of divinities whose cults were introduced as 
the result of an inspection of the oracles. Among 
these are the cult of Apollo (with whom the 
oracles are most closely connected), Ceres, Liber 
and Libei'a (Demeter, Dionysus, and Kore), 
Mercury (Hermes), Neptune (Poseidon),^ and 
Hercules.® At a later date came iEsculapius, Dis, 
and others. The quindecimviri did not themselves 
perform the sacrihces or rites, for the Greek cults 
had their own priests ; but they supervised them 
They had a similar supervision oyer lectisternia^ 
supplicationeSi and other ceremonies ordered by 
the books in expiation of prodigies. That Oriental 
cults were not regarded as lying outside the field 
of their activities is shown by the fact that they 
were in charge of the cult of the Great Mother 
(see art. Mother of the Gods), introduced in 204 
B.O. m accordance with a Sibylline oracle. Their 
connexion with this cult was especially close. 
They actually participated in some of the ntes,® 
and from the latter half of the 1 st cent, after Christ 
they weie thought of in two capacities : priests of 
the Great Mother and custodians of the Sibylline 
books. 

4 . Septemviri epulones. — ^This priesthood was 
instituted in 196 B.C., and to it was assigned the 
administration of the sacred banquets of Jupiter 
on the ides of September in connexion with the 
ludi Bomaniy and on the ides of November on the 
occasion of the ludi plebeii. The theory held by 
Marquardt^ and others, that at the time of the 
organization of the priesthood the only banquet to 
Jove was that held in connexion with the ludi 
plebeiiy and that the epulum lovi at the ludi 
Bomani was established much later, is highly im- 
probable. The epulum of the ludi Bomani is m all 
likelihood an old institution.® These banquets, 
though they were wholly independent of the 
lectistemia in origin, were doubtless strongly influ- 
enced by them. 

At the banquets a triclinium was set up in the 
temple of Jupiter on the Capitol. An image of 
J upiter reclining and images of J uno and Minerva 
seated weie placed at the table, and food was put 
befoie tiiem. The senators attended the banqueth 
as representatives of the State, and had places 
at triclinia set np in front of the temple. In a 
word, this epidum lovis was not merely an offering 
to the god ; it was a communion of the god with 
his people. The practice of holding sacred banquets 
increased in frequency. They were given not only 
on the ides of September and of November, but on 
the occasion of triumphs, dedications, games, etc. 
Not only the senators but also the people m general 
participated in them, being accommodated at tables 
that were set up throughout the entire length of the 
forum,. The strictly religious element in the insti- 
tution receded into the background. They became 
great public banquets, but remained under the 
supervision of the eptdones. 

Before the institution of the eptdones ponti- 
fices had had charge of the epulum lovis. It was 
the burden of their other duties that compelled 
them to relinquish this function, and the epulones^ 
though an independent college and forming one of 
the four great priesthoods, were always regarded as 
supplementary to the pontifical college and to a 
certain extent subject to its influence. 

Mlien fii’wSt instituted, the college had three 
members [treviri epulones). This number was 
subsequently increased to seven [septemviri 
epulones) and still later (by Caesar) to ten. But 
even after this increase the college was known as 

1 Before 399 b 0 , 

2 The cult of Hercules ' in circo Flaminio.' 

8 As in the laving of the sacred stone of the goddess, and 
during the 3rd and 4th centuries m the taurobolium. 

[ 4 Rom. Staatsmrwaltung^ iii. 349. 

1 8 Fowler, Bmrum FutimlSf p, 217 
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the septemviri eptilones. An individual member 
of the college was called septeynvir epulomim, 

5 . Sodales fetiaIes,^--The fetiales were the 
authorities on the iiisfetiaUi the sacred forms that 
should be observed in international relations. To 
them the senate or magistiates appealed in legard 
to questions pertaining to demands for rediess, 
declaration of war, or conclusion of peace. It was 
they who served as the emissaries of the State to 
the country with which the negotiations were being 
carried on. In the discussion of problems sub- 
mitted to them hy the senate the whole sodali- 
to, which consisted of twenty members, took part. 
On the missions to foreign countries, however, a 
smaller number went. When the purpose of the 
embassy was the making of peace, the number of 
fetiaUs was two ; ^ when redress was demanded, 
four were employed. That the sodalitas was a very 
ancient one is seen from the use of the stone [silex] 
in killing the victim. It was in fact an old Italic 
institution, for we hear of fetial&s not only at 
other places in Latium but also among the ^Equians, 
the Fahscans, and the Samnites. At Rome the 
priesthood ranked next to the four great colleges ) 
and in A.D. 22 an effort, which, however, failed, 
was made to place it on an equality with them.® 
Its members were men of distinction during both 
the Republic and the Empire. Augustus himself 
was Q^fetiahSi as were later emperors. 

In Livy, i. xxiv.,,we are given some details in 
regard to the appointment and procedure of a 
deputation of fetiaUs on a peace mission. 

The verdenaritts ^ asks the king' to authorize him definitely 
and specifically as the envoy of the Roman people.s The king 
formally gives the authorization requested. Then the verben- 
anus asks for the sacred herbs (herba pura, verbence, sagmina) 
and 13 instructed by the king to gather them on the ara:. These 
herbs are the symbol of his office. The verbenarius then l 
chooses another of the fetiales as pater patrattte,8 touching { 
hi a hair with the herbs. The pater patratus is the plenipoten- I 
tiary and spokesman of the deputation, and it is he who carries 
the sacred stone and the sceptre The treaty is made in the 
presence of the commanders and of the armies hy the patres 
patrati of the two nations. After the terms have been read, the 
pater pairatus of the Romans, holding his sceptre and calling 
to witness the people present as well as the gods Jupifeer, Mars, 
and Quirinus, swears that his nation will keep the treaty.? 
Then he kills a pig with the sacred stone, calling upon Jupiter, 
if the Roman people shall be the fi.rst to break the treaty, to 
treat them as he treats the victim. After the sacrifice he 
throws away the stone, saving : ‘ Si sciens fallo, turn me Dies- 
pitersalva urbe arceque boms eiiciat, ut ego hunc lapidem/ 8 
When the same ceremony has been performed by the other 
pater patratus, the treaty is signed by both.9 The fact that 
the stone is thrown away is distinctly favourable to the 
theory that it is nothing more than a primitive weapon that 
has survived from the stone age, and not, as W. Ilelbig^o has 
suggested, a symbol of the god of lightning. 

In the case of injury at the hands of citizens of 
some foreign power, fetiaUs were sent to demand 
redress. 

The paUr patratus goes to the boundarj' of the enemy’s terri- 
tory and states his country’s case, swearing to the justice of 
the claims which he makes.!* Then, crossing the border, he 
repeats the claims to the first native of the country whom he 
meets. He repeats them again at the gate of the capital and in 
its forum. If the offenders are given up, he departs as a friend. 

If the nation addressed asks time for further consideration, he 


1 The Roman grammarians connected the word with Jides 
(Varro), foedus (Servius), ferire (Paulus) j Lange derives it from 
an old snhat&ntiye fetis (ct faterif/ari, fas)', Weiss compares 
the cult-title of Jupiter Peretrius, 

a Wissowa, Religion und Kultus^, p. 661, thinks that the 
number was afterwards increased to four, but his reasons seem 
inadequate. 

8 Tac. Ann. iii. 61. 

4 1 e. the bearer of the sacred herbs (verbencs). How he was 
chosen is not known. 

6 ‘ lubesue me, rex, cum patre patrato populi Albani f mdus 
ferire ?’ 

c Wissowa plausibly derives this word from patrare^ *to make 
a father.* On this fclieoi 7 pater patratus is a father artificially 
created as opposed to a nataral pater familias. 

? The formulae are given in Livy, l. xxiv. 7. 

8 Faiil. p. 82 (Thewrewk de Ponor). 9 Livy, ix. v. A. 

10 Die Italiker in der Roebene, Leipzig, 1879, p. 92. 

Livy, VII vi. 7, xxxii. 1, x. xlv. 7. 

1* On the ethical element in the f etial rite see Tenney Frank, 
in Classical RkilologVt vii. [1912] S35. 


grants thirty days, publicly repeating his claims at the end of 
each ten days After the expiration of this time, if satisfaction 
is not given, he solemnly calls the gods to witness, and. 
returning to Rome, reports the circumstances to the senate 
If the senate decides on war, the pater patratus is dispatched 
again to the boundary, and in the presence of three adults 
throws into the enemy’s territory a spear smeared with blood 
and chaired at the end. Under the fetial law only a war 
declared in this way is jpvitm. 

Ju&t as it was the duty of the fetiales to demand 
from another people those who had committed an 
offence against tiieir nation, so also it was their 
duty to give up similar offenders among their own 
people.^ 

Octavian declared war against Cleopatra in 32 
B.o. according to the fetial rite,* the emperor 
Claudius concluded treaties (Suet. Clatid. 25) as 
patratus ; Marcus Aurelius declared war 
against the Marcomanni in this way. But it had 
long since become a symbolical act. In the war with 
Pyrrhus a piece of land near the Circus Fiaminius 
at Rome had been legally conveyed to a captive. 
This was declared enemy territory, and into it the 
paUv patratus flung the spear from the eolxmiaa 
bellica near the temple of Bellona. 

6. Fratres Arvales.— See art. Arval Brothers, 

7 . SaUi. 2 — There were two groups of Salii in 
Rome, the Salii Palatini whose headquarteis were 
in the ctiria Saliorum on the Palatine, and the 
Salii collini, or Agonenses, of the Quirinal hill. 
The former were the dancing priests of Mars, the 
latter of Quiiinus. Each organization consisted of 
twelve members and had a magister, %prmml, and 
a nates. The magister was in general charge, the 
prcesul was the leader of the dance, and the vates 
of the singing. 

The period of their greatest activity was the 
month of March, with its many festivals in honour 
of Mars. Although the calendars specifically 
record only three days of the month (the 1 st, 
9th, and 24th) on which the Salii took down the 
sacred shields,® their processions seem to have taken 
place every day from the 1 st to the 24th. Their 
dress consisted of tunica pkta and trabea. On 
their left arm they carried the shield, which as 
they danced they struck with a spear or club held 
in the right hand. The dancing took place at 
certain sacred places in the city at which the pro- 
cession paused. Each evening they halted at one 
of the mansioms^ erected for the purpose, where 
the shields and other paraphernalia weie kept till 
next morning. There also the priests dined 
together, their banquets bein^ proverbial for their 
luxury. Next day the procession was resumed, and 
in the evening a halt was made at another mansio. 
After 24th March there was no procession of the 
Salii till 19th Oct., the armilustnum^ when they 
danced on the Aventine. This ceremony corre- 
sponds to the quinquatrus of 19th March, which 
was originally a festival of lustration. After the 
armilustrium the shields were replaced in the 
sacrariunif and were not moved again till 1 st 
March. The significance of this institution of 
dancing priests is variously explained. Wissowa 
claims that Mars was from the beginning nothing 
hut a god of war, and in the shields and other 
equipment of the Salii he sees merely an appro- 
nate costume for the priests of the war-god.^ The 
ance, he thinks, was a wax-dance, and it was 
given in March and October because these two 
months were most closely associated with the 
beginning and the end of the annual campaign. 
On the other hand, those * who regard Mars as a 
spirit of vegetation classify the dance of the Salii 
among the warlike and noisy demonstrations which 
are frequently adopted by primitive peoples for the 

1 Livy, vni. xxxix, 14. * From salire, ‘ leap,’ * dance,’ ^ 

8 It 13 not certain whether the shields (anciha) were kept in 
the curia on the Palatine or in the regia. 

4 Mannbardt, Eoscher, Frazer, Fowler. 
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purpose of frightening away the evil spirits that 
might harm the sprouting crops or interfere with 
the transmission of the vegetative principle from 
year to year. 

8 , Soaales Titii. — Of this priesthood we know 
almost nothing. Tacitus [Hist. ii. 95) tells us that 
it was organized by Bomulus for the worship of 
the Sahiue king, Titus Tatius.^ Dionysius (ii. 62) 
makes a similar statement. It seems to have been 
defunct at the end of the Eepublic, but was revived 
by Augustus and lasted till at least the end of the 
2nd century. The members belonged to the sena- 
torial order or to the imperial house. We have no 
information in regard to its activities. 

9 . Luperci. —In the case of the Luparci we have 
a priesthood whose activity was confined to a single 
day of the year, 15th Feh., the date of the cele- 
bration of the Luperealia. Thep were Luperci 
Quinctiales and Luperci Fahiani.^ In 44 B.c. a 
third group, Luperci Liliiy was added in honour of 
Julius Caesar, and of these Antony was magister. 
But this group did not last long, and it was 
omitted on the reorganization of the priesthood by 
Augustus. Membership in the order of the Luperci 
did not carry with it a distinction eq^ual to that of 
the other priestly sodahtates. It was an eques- 
trian, not a senatorial, priesthood. The festival 
lasted into Christian times, not being abolished 
tOi the pontificate of Gelasius (A.D. 494). 

The meaning of the title Luperci has been the 
subject of a long discussion. Till recently the pre- 
vailing view was that the word meant simply 
‘wolves,* like hirpi (in the Sabine language 
‘wolves*), the name applied to the priests of the 

§ od (Soranus pater) worshipped on the top of Mt. 

oracte; and it was claimed that we had here 
another manifestation of the vegetation - spirit, 
which often turns up in the shape of animals.® 
But this theory seems too fantastic for serious 
consideration, and the author of the latest detailed 
investigation of the cult (Beubner, ARW xiii. 
482 has returned to the old etymology (Serv, 
JLn, viii. 343) by which Lupercm is derived from 
lupus and arceb and means ‘one who keeps off 
wolves.* Deubner’s reconstruction of the festival 
is ingenious and in regard to many points very 
plausible. 

The most important features of the celebration were as 
follows : (1) goats and a dog were sacrificed (perhaps to Faunus, 
though this 19 by no means certain) , (2) two young men 5 were 
smeared on the forehead with the blood of the sacrifice, which 
was then wiped off with wool dipped in milk, whereupon they 
laughed ; (3) the Lup&rci, m two bands, naked except for goat- 
skins stripped from the victims about their loms, ran round the 
base of the Palatine hill, and as they ran struck with strips of 
the same goat-skms all those (mostly women) who threw them- 
selves in their way. 

We have in the Luperealia traces of a pastoral 
festival (implied in the protective measures against 
wolves), of a lustration of the community (seen in 
the encircling of the hill), and of a rite for fertiliza- 
tion (for which the striking with the thongs of goat- 
skin furnishes the evidence). According to Beubner, 
the course around the hill goes back to the early 
days of the Palatine settlement, when it was 
actually necessary to protect the sheep-folds from 
wolves, and individuals from certain families were 
appointed luperci, ‘ those who keep off the wolves.* 

1 Tacitus^ own information on the subject seems to have 
been somewhat vague, for in another passage (Ann. i. 54) he 
says that the priesthood was instituted by King Tatius for the 
purpose of keeping up the religious rites of the Sabines. 

a It IS generally assumed that the former represented the 
Palatine community, the latter the inhabitants of the Quirinal, 
But Fowler {Roman FestimU^ p. 820) points out that this is 
inconsistent with the fact that the running of the Lup&roi was 
always around the Palatine only. 

8 W. Mannhardt, Antike Wald- und FeldkiUte^ Berlin, 1906, 
818 ff- ; GB^, pt, ii., Balder the Beautiful, London, 1918, 
14 f. 

4 jSee also Fowler, Religious JSsuperience, p, 47Sff. 

5 Perhaps the magistri of the Luperci QmnctialeB and Luperci 
FaMani respectively. 


The practice was not at that time connected with 
the worship of any god, but later was brought into 
relation with Faunus. The other elements in the 
festival, the striking with tliongs and the wiping 
off of the blood, were, according to Beubner, sub- 
sequent additions, the latter belonging to the 
period of Augustus* reforms. That this is a final 
solution of the Luperci cannot be positively 
asserted, but that it is a more plausible theory 
than any that has hitherto been advanced may be 
confidently affiimed. 

10 . Sodales Augustales. — When Augustus died 
(A.I). 14), he was deified by senatorial decree, and 
a priesthood {sodales Augustales) was founded to 
pay the honours due to him as a god {divus). The 
somlitas was organized on the analogy of the 
sodales Titii, It consisted of twenty-one regular 
members from the senatorial older and four^ 
honorary members from the imperial family. This 
number, however, does not seem to have been 
rigidly adhered to, for there are references which 
indicate that in later times the membership was 
as high as twenty-eight. The sodaUtas was ad- 
ministered by three magistri. It had charge of 
th 6 games held in honour of Divus Augustus and 
of the ceremonies conducted in the temple erected 
to him near the north-west corner of the Palatine. 
Moreover, it took over the ancestral shiine of the 
Julian gens at Boviilse and once a year held 
services and games there. At Bovillae also the 
archives of the priesthood were kept, and we may 
assume that its official headquarters were there. 
When the emperor Claudius was declared dims 
by the senate, his cult was assigned to the same 
sodaUtas, which, however, was now called sodales 
A ugustales ClaudiaUs. The close relations between 
the Julian and Clauclian gentes justified such an 
arrangement. But a new situation arose on the 
deification of Vespasian, who belonged to the gens 
Flavla, and another priesthood was accordingly 
organized, the sodales Flaviales. This sodalitas 
also took care of the cult of Vespasian*s son Titus 
when he was deified. It is probable that there 
was no change in its title during Bomitian’s reign, 
and that it was only after his death, when there 
was a recrudescence of the popularity of Titus, 
that the designation sodales Maviales Titiales was 
used.^ A third sodalitas was founded on the 
deification of Hadrian {sodales Hadrianales) and a 
fourth on that of Antoninus Pius {sodales Antonin- 
iani). To the last were assigned the cults of all 
the subsequent emperors who became dioi. For 
the empresses and princesses who were deified 
(and the number, especially in the first 160 years 
of the Empire, was considerable) special sodahtates 
were not instituted Their woiship was for the 
most part conducted by the sodalitas pertaining to 
their gens — e.g., the cult of Livia by the sodales 
Augustales, that of Bomitilla by the sodales 
Flaviales, and so forth. In acfdition to the 
sodales each divus had a flamen. It is probable 
that the flamen was not one of the sodales. Special 
priests were assigned also to some of the divee. 

11. State priests of municipal cults. — There 
were also, in addition to the collegia and sodali- 
tates that have been discussed, some minor State 
priesthoods. These were organized to take care 
of the sacred rites belonging to certain Latin com- 
munities that had been absorbed ^ Borne. The 
incumbents were Eoman citizens. The ceremonies 
took place sometimes in Borne, sometimes at the 
original seat of the worship. The list consists of 
the following : sacerdotes Gahenses (Caba), sacer- 
dotes Gmninenses (Cmnina), Alhani (Alba Longa), 

1 Tiberius, (Jermameus, Drusus, Claudius. 

2 This point seems established by a recent art., ‘The Date of 
tbe Arch of Titus/ by D. McFadyen, in Classical Journal, xi. 
[1916] 140. 
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sacer dotes Lamivini (Lanuvium), sacerdotes Laur^ 
entes Lavinates (Lavinium and Laurentum), sacer- 
dotes Biidniani (Sucima?),^ sacerdotes Tuscukmi 
(Tusculum). 

In the municipalities throughout the Empire 
there were, besides the local priests, sacerdotes 
publici modelled on those in Rome : ponUfices, 
augureSj and for the imperial cult flamines as well 
as the organizations of the semri Aiigustales, 
More important than any ot these municipal 
priests was the provincial priest, sacerdos^ pro- 
vincice, who was elected by the provincial assembly, 
generally for a year, and who was the chief priest 
of the imperial cult in the province or group of 
provinces to which he belonged. 

12. Haruspices.— Although the haruspices never 
became State priests, they played a part of con- 
siderable importance in Roman religion from the 
time of the war with Hannibal.^ They were of 
Etruscan origin, and the held of their activities 
was threefohl; (1) the scrutiny of the exta of 
sacrificial victims, (2) the explanation of poi tents, 
and (3) the interpretation of lightning. None of 
these was new in Roman religion. Examination 
of the exta of victims was made by membeis of the 
regular Roman priesthoods, portents were cared 
for hy the pontifices, and the interpretation of 
lightning was included in the lore of the augures. 
Rut the haruspices supplemented the work of the 
Roman priesthoods, ana along many lines showed 
a degree of specialization and an elaboration of 
detail which went far beyond that attained by the 
Roman priests ; e.^., the examination of the exta^ 
hy Roman priests was not intended to do more : 
than to determine whether the god to whom the 
offering was made was propitious or not, but the 
haruspices^ by means of a complicated system, one 
element in which was the charting of the liver in 
sixteen different parts,® claimed to read not simply 
the mind of one god on the subject, but the secrets 
of the future. In dealing with a portent they 
undertook to show what its meaning was. Their 
science of lightning transcended in detail and com- 
plexity that of the augures. The division of the 
liver into sixteen parts is obviously to be connected 
with the division of the heavens into sixteen 
regions upon which their interpretation of light- 
ning was largely based. 

The science of the haruspices was traditional in 
the noble families of Etruria, and so important 
was it considered by the Romans that in the 2nd 
cent, before Christ they took measures to assure 
its continuance in the chief cities of that country. 
For the haruspices whom the senate consulted were 
regularly brought from Etruria. Distinct from 
them were the haruspices who resided in Rome, 
and who were of two classes ; (1) those attached to 
the service of officials and forming the ordo ham- 
spicuw, LXf^ and (2) private haruspices resorted to 
by citizens for advice on domestic problems. The 
status of these, especially the latter, was distinctly 
inferior to that of the haruspices summoned from 
Etruria. 

Recent researches tend to show that the sjrstem 
practised by the haruspices in the examination of 
the exta is derived from Babylonia, and that its 
use in Rome constitutes an important channel of 
Oriental influence. 

1 This is a conjecture. No city of this name is known with 
certainty to have existed in Latium. See J. Toutain, in 
Baremberg-Saglio, iv. 948. 

2 In the East called apxiepev?, m the West sctcerdos (in the 
three Gauls and elsewhere), or Jlarmi (Spain, Gallia Narhonen- 
sis, Africa, etc.), 

o There is no satisfactory evidence of the Roman Government 
having called in h(misp%oe& at an earlier date. 

4 While the term includes all the large internal organs, the 
science of the harmp'^s dealt chiefly with the liver. 

5 A bronze liver, found at Piacenza, shows this division. 

8 The earliest reference to this ordo is an insoription belong- 
ing to the end of the Republic (plZt yi, 32489). 


Litbraturb. — Daremberg-Saglio ; T. Mommsen, Rom. 
StaatsuchU, heipzig, 1887, i. 76, ii. 18*, J. Marquardt, Rom. 
Staatsve'iwaltung'^ do. 1885, uu 218 ff.; E. de Ruggiero, 
Dizioii. epmraf,, 2 vols., Rome, 1895-1010 *, Pauly Wissowa : 
G, Wissowa, Religion und Kitlius der Munich, 1912, 

pp. 479-666 ; W. W. Fowler, The Roman Festivals^ London, 
1899, The Religious Experience of the Roman People^ do. 1911; 
C. Bardt, Priester der vier grossen Collegien, Berlin, 1871 ; 
A. Bouchd-Leclercq, Les Pontifes de Vancienne Rome, Paris, 
1871, IlisL de la divinatwn, 4 vols., do. 1879-82 ; C. Schwede, 
Be pontifioum eollegii pontijieisgue maximi in Republica potes- 
tate, Leipzig, 1876; I. M J Valeton, ‘De niodis auspicandi 
Romanorum,* Mnemosyne, new ser. xni. [18S0] 276 ff., 418 ff., 
xviii. [1890] 208 ff., 4D6ff. ; H. Diels, Sihyllinische Blatter, 
Berlin, 1890 ; K. Schultess, Bie sibylUmsehen BUchar in Rom, 
Hamburg, 1896 ; G. Henzen, Acta fratrum Arvalium, Berlin, 
1874 ; E. Beurlier, Le Quite imperial, Pans, 1891 ; L. Deubner, 
‘ Lupercalia,’ ARW xiii. [1910] 481 ff. 

Gordon J. Laing. 


PRIEST, PRIESTHOOD (Ugro- Finnish).— 
The priests among the Ugro-Finnish people did not 
form a separate social class. Their importance in 
the community, generally speaking, was evident 
only at the sacrificial feasts. The office of priest 
was regarded as an honour, and usually brought 
no remuneration. We can best study the observ- 
I ance of the pagan sacrifice m the home among the 
I Votyaks, who retain the relics of a sacrificial feast 
I observed in the old native hut {kuala). Here the 
I father of the family was the natural sacrificial 
priest. That dignity descended to his eldest son, 
and, in the absence of male lawful issue, to the 
neai est male relative. Besides the family sacrifice, 
we find a tribal sacrifice held in common by several 
! families in a tribal hut called a ‘great hut’ 

I {budzim kuala). These sacrifices were performed 
by a descendant of the progenitor of the tribe— an 
eldest son, if possible. One and the same Votyak 
thus belongs to two kuala-lsmiVim^ a smaller and 
a larger. 

Sacrifices were also offered in sacred groves. 
Groves were dedicated both to underground spirits 
— i e. the great men, pmces, etc., of a community 
— and to great nature-gods. If a family, for some 
reason or another — usually when a great misfortune 
had befallen them— dedicated a grove to some 
great man who was dead, it was deemed right that 
the sacrifices should be continued in that group by 
his posterity. When the priestly office did not 
pass by inheritance, a priest was chosen from 
among the membeis of the family or tribe con- 
cerned. Nature-gods might be worshipped in a 
glove set apart by one paitieular village community, 
or in a common sacrificial place belonging to a 
number of communities — sometimes as many as 
twenty-five. For both, sacrificial priests were 
chosen. As a condition of appointment, the priest 
was required to have the respect of the community 
and also to be skilled in prayer. Often the sacri- 
ficial priest remained in office all his life. 

When several animals were to be sacrificed at 
the same time, as many priests took part in the 
service as there were animals offered. In the 
groves used by several communities the service 
was usually performed by the priests of the larger 
towns or villages of the district. When several 
priests took part in the service, the people occasion- 
ally called the oldest among them the ‘ great priest’ ; 
and his duty was to supervise the ‘small priests’ 
in the discharge of their functions. The most 
general appellation for a priest was ‘old man.’ 
He had always one or more colleagues, to whom 
special duties in connexion with the sacrifices 
were entrusted. When an individual wished to 
saciifice in the grove of his village, he summoned 
the priest to hold a service for him. The seer 
could also sometimes appoint the priest to make 
the sacrifice. 

In earlier times, when shamanism prevailed, it 
was the duty of the shaman to attend to the sacri- 
fices. The shaman priest was held in very high 
esteem among his people. It was said, e.g., of the 
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Lapps that they always gave the shaman the best 
seat in the house, set before him the daintiest 
viands, and presented him with valuable gifts j in- 
deed, sometimes they even paid tribute to him ; and 
his opinion and advice were always highly esteemed. 

It IS uncertain whether the ugro-hinnish priest 
wore a special sacrificial robe. It is known that 
he had to wash before every service, and to put on 
a new, or at least a perfectly clean and, if possible, 
white robe. Fasting before the sacrifice may also 
have been customary. "VVomen, as a rule, could 
not take part in the sacrificial service, and were 
deemed unwoithy of the priestly office. 

Literatoub. — M A. Gastrin, Nordische Reisen mid Forsch- 
vngei\ i.-v., Petrograd, 1853-62; J. Krohn, Suomen suvun 
akanaUinen jmnalan pdlveluSy Helsingfors, 1894 , U. Holm- 
erg, JPermalaisten uskomto^ Tsheremmun uskonto, Lappa- 
laisten uskonto^ Porvoo, 1914-16 ; K. Krohn, Suomalaisten 
runojen uskonto^ do, 1916. UJSTO HOLMBEKG. 

PRIMITIVE METHODISTS.— See Metho- 
dism. 

PRIMOGENITURE.— See First-bobn, In- 
heritance. 

PRINCIPLE* — I. Philosophical. — The word 
* principle,’ reproducing the hB^tm principium, is a 
translation of the Greek philosophical term dpxi^. 
This term designated two very difierent kinds of 
facts—principles of knowledge and principles of 
reality (cf. Aristotle, Met, 995^7). This double 
application of the term runs through English philo- 
sophical literature. Not only the axioms of logic 
— e,g,j the Law of Conti adiction — to which 
Aristotle refers in the passage cited, but the funda- 
mental truths of any body of doctrine are called 
its principles (cf. the title of the work Frmciples 
of Mathematics^ by B. Russell). Sometimes by a 
redundancy of expression these are called ‘first 
principles’ — e.g.^ in Herbert Spencer’s work of that 
name. 

Again, anything fundamental in the nature of 
things may he called a principle. Thus, when T. H. 
Green talfcs of * the spiritual principle in nature,’ 
or B, Jowett, translating Plato {Dialogzces^ Oxfoid, 
1875, iv. 229), mentions * a principle which is above 
sensation,’ they refer to a real existent. 

A principle in the sense of a principle of reality 
may be conceived of either as a cause or as a constitu- 
ent, It is in the latter sense that water is the 
principle of all things in the philosophy of Thales. 
But, even when a principle is conceived of as a 
constituent, other things are usually supposed to 
be in some way causally dependent on it. 

To he fundamental is the essential notion of a 
principle, of whatever sort that be. If we ask, 
How fundamental ?, the answer is. Logically ; the 
principle is that which comes first in the order of 
explanation, whether we are explaining the nature 
of a demonstration or the nature of a concrete fact. 
Thus, if the principle of the universe is spiritual, 
it is the existence of spirit that explains all other 
facts. On the other hand, the principles of 
morality axe the truths about moral relations on 
which depend all our explanations of particular 
moral phenomena (cf. T. Fowler, The Frinciples 
of Morals), 

2 . Popular.— ‘ Principle ’ has various popular 
significations which are directly derivative from 
the different philosophical uses of the term. 

(1) "We constantly speak of the ‘poisonous 
principle’ or ‘hitter principle’ in substances, 
meaning by that something concrete which is the 
source or origin of the definite character which 
these things possess. These are not far removed 
from such more philosophical^ expressions as the 
‘vital principle’ or the ‘spiritual principle in 
nature.^ 


(2) On the other hand, when we talk about the 
‘principle' of the steam-engine or of the electric 
motor, we mean the truth which gives the explana- 
tion of their working. Principle is here the formal 
and not the material cause of a fact. At the same 
time, while in this case principle means a scientific 
premiss for logical explanation, the use of the term 
is not wholly dissimilar from that Avhioh it has 
in the previous instance. By a principle is here 
meant file ultimate*and simple tiubh which stands 
at the beginning of our^ explanation, ^ Again, the 
fact expressed in our ultimate premiss is held to be 
tlie actual cause of the phenomena explained. 

(3) Principles of conduct stand on a somewhat 
different footing. They are generalized rules of 
good conduct which form the logical starting-point 
when we deliberate upon the rightness and wrong- 
ness of a particular action. A ‘ man of principle ’ 
(cf. Carlyle, Cromwell^ speech iv.) is one whose 
conduct is regulated by the agreement of his pro- 
jected acts with the general laws of moral action. 
By a ‘ man of good principle ’ we mean little more, 
foi it is assumed that, when a man regulates his 
conduct by testing its agreement with general 
maxims, he employs maxims which are morally 
excellent. A ‘ man of no principle ’ is one whose 
conduct is not regulated by being compared by him 
with a moral law. Regard for principle in politics 
is strictly analogous to what it is in the case of 
morals. It means the regulation of action by 
noting its agreement with a general rule which 
has been established as a law of social well-being, 
without taking into account the immediate advant- 
ages which the infringement of that rule might 
bring. 

LiTBRittTRH, — T. H. Green, Prolegomena to Fthiost Oxford, 
1883 ; H. Driesch, Phe Mist, and Theory of Vitalism, London, 
1918; B. Russell, Principles of Mathematics, do. 1903; T. 
Fowler, The Principles of Morals, Oxford, 1886-87. 

G. R. T. Boas. 

PRISCILLIANISM.— The Prisoillianists or 
Priscillians were a heretical sect charged with 
Manichaean and Gnostic opinions, which made its 
appearance under this name in Spain towards the 
end of the 4th cent., and, after exercising consider- 
able influence in S.IV. Europe, was confined within 
ever narrower limits until it disappeared after a 
history of about two centuries. 

The sect took its name from Priscillian, its 
reputed founder, hut it is very doubtful whether 
he is justly made I'esponsible for the views which 
were held by his followers. The conditions of this 
problem have been altered since the discovery in 
1885 and the publication by G. Sehepss of the 
extant works of Priscillian. The other primary 
authorities are very scanty (a letter of Ambrose, a 
notice in Jerome, and a reference in Pacatus), but 
they support rather than contradict the evidence 
to he drawn from Priscillian himself, by which the 
witness of secondary authorities must be con- 
trolled. 

Priscillian was a layman of good family, of fair 
education, and of considerable wealth, horn prob- 
ably at Merida, in Lusitania, shortly before the 
middle of the 4th century. He was attracted by 
that wide-spread movement of thought which 
found approval and safety when it went to the 
extreme of monasticisin, but was exposed to the 
dangerous hostility of the ecclesiastical authorities 
when it gave itself to the cultivation of piety and 
I an austere life apart from and not without criti- 
cism of the offices and officers of the Church. S. W. 
Europe had many groups of ascetically disposed 
Christians, known in some quarters as ‘Ab- 
stinentes,’ who nourished their faith not only on 
the canonical Scriptures but also on ‘apocrypnal’ 
writings, such as the Acts of Andrew^ of Thomas, 
and of John. In these it is probable that Manich- 
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sean ideas and ascetic practices found a common 
root (see Babiit, Priscillien et PriscilUanisme^ p. 
231 fi’.). One of the earliest works of Priscillian, 
the Nonaginta Canones in Pauli Bpistolas, a series 
of contents-headings prefixed to gioups of cognate 
sections of the Epistles, shows liim in general 
sympathy with this movement, emphasizing those 
elements in St. Paul which look towards dualism 
and asceticism (canons 33 and 57), the ‘carnal’ 
character of the Law (can. 77), and the virtue 
of *beata voluntaria paupertas’ (can. 37). The 
first tendency of the movement was schismatic 
rather than heretical, and the fact that it captured 
several of the Spanish bishops — e.g.^ Salvianus and 
Instantius— -alarmed Idacius, bishop of Merida, 
who, after consulting Pope Damasus on the matter, 
summoned a synod at Saragossa for its considera- 
tion (A.D. 380).^ No individuals were condemned 
by this synod, nor do its decisions and anathemas 
contemplate errors in doctrine of any kind ; they 
are concerned with practical matters such as fast- 
ing, the use of the Eucharist, and the frequenting 
of conventicles. Priscillian took up the challenge 
thrown down by this synod, and, by accepting the 
bishopric of Avila, at once put himself in the fore- 
front of the movement, and entered the lists 
against Idacius. Idacius pioceeded to obtain from 
the emperor Gratian a resciipt condemning in 
general terms * pseudo-episcopos et Maniclneos,’ 
and authorizing the expulsion of all heretics fiom 
Spain, This he then applied to PriscUUan in a 
circular to other bishops in Spain, and also in a letter 
to Ambrose. Througn the latter an unfavourable 
reception was provided for Priscillian when he pro- 
ceeded to Italy in company with the bishops 
Salvianus and Instantius ‘cum uxoribus,’ to lay 
their case before Damasus and Ambrose in turn. 
His Liber ad Daniasum contains his apology, in 
which he repudiates every kind of heresy, and 
especially that of the Manichseans. Damasus 
probably refused to interfere, but an appeal to the 
emperor met with better success ; the rescript was 
cancelled, and Priscillian returned to his diocese 
in peace (382). 

The next two years formed a period of great 
and successful activity for Priscillian, Most of 
his tracts (iv.-ix.) were now produced, and the 
important de Fide et Apocryphis, in which the 
note of independence is distinctly heard. 

The quotations made by Priscillian supply valuable evidence 
as to the pre-Hieronymian text o! the Latin Bible * Le texte 
biblique de Pnaoillien presents tous les caractferes des textes 
“italiens'’: il semble former la transition entre ces textes du 
ive sifecle et lenr rejeton, le texte “afucain debasse 6poque” 
que nous retroii'vons regnant la fin du ve ei^cle dans I’enipire 
des Vandales ' (S. Berger, Hist, de la Vulgate, Paris, 1893, p. 8) i 
The ‘comma Johannemn’ (1 Jn 57) has what is probably its 
earliest witness in Priscillian, tract, i. (ed. Schepss, p. 6). The 
Canons of Priscillian, often under the name of Peiegrmus, and 
possibly modified in some respects by him, had a considerable 
vogue for several centuries in Provence ana Spain (see Berger, 
p.26f!.). 

The progress of the sect may be described in ; 
Babut’s words : 

‘ The government supported them, their adversary Ithacius ' 
was in night, their influence was extending. The triumph of 
the spiritual and ascetic reform might well appear to them 
assured * (p. 167). 

The swift disaster which overtook Priscillian 
and the whole movement was closely connected 
with tlie successful revolt of Maximus and the fall 
and death of Gratian. Ithacius (bishop of Osson- 
oba) had fled to Treves, and there claimed the 
assistance of Maximus in suiyressing the *Man- 
ichsean’ heresy in Spain. Maximus seized the 
opportunity of acquiring credit for orthodoxy. 
There was another possible motive in the wealth 
of the ‘ heretics,’ reputed to be very great. The 
first step was to summon a sjmod at Bordeaux, 

1 See Mansi, Sacrorum Ooneiliorum Collectio, iii. 635 ; Pris- 
tdUiani, ed. Schepgs, p. 85: ‘ nemo enostrie reus factusteneiur, 
nemo accusatus ’ J Suip. Sev. Chron ii. 47. 1 ! 
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before which Priscillian and Instantius were ar- 
raigned as prisoners. To the charge of heresy was 
added that of gross immorality and the practice of 
magic. According to Sulpicius, who is probably 
following the Apology of Ithacius, Prifeciilian 
refused to plead, and appealed to the emperor. 
Condemned by the synod, the accused were trans- 
ferred to Treves. There Priscillian, though still a 
bishop, was put to the torture, and the confessions 
so extorted from him were sufficient to condemn 
him then and ever since. Ambrose happened to 
be in Treves on an embassy at the time, and was 
so indignant at the spectacle of bishops demanding 
the death of another bishop that he refused to 
communicate with Idacius and Ithacius, and was 
dismissed from Trbves in conseqnence (Ambrose, 
Fp. xxiv, 12). Having received from Maximus 
permission to proceed to a capital sentence, Evodiua 
the prefect ordered Priscillian and Ids companions 
to be beheaded, and tlms they perished— Priscillian, 
two of the clergy, Armenius and Felicissinius, 
Latronianus, a poet, and Euchrocia, the widow of 
Delpliidius, the first heretics to be sent to the 
scaffold by the Church. 

The execution of Priscillian was followed first by 
a reaction and then by a counter-reaction. The 
horror which was felt throughout the Church was 
marked by the indignant protests of St, Martin of 
Tours, the excommunication by a Spanish synod 
of Ithacius, the forced resignation of liis bishopric 
by Idacius, and the sentence of exile pronounced 
upon both bishops by Tlieodosius, On the other 
hand, Latxnius Pacatus pronounced a panegyric on 
the victims in the presence of the emperor j their 
remains were removed with all honom to Spain, 
and their names were inscribed on many sacra- 
mental lists there as martyrs. In Galicia the 
clergy and the people weie almost wholly adherent 
to the movement. 

Of the counter-reaction which followed we have 
no satisfactory record, beyond that which is in- 
directly given in the accounts of Pri&ci Ilian and 
his followers which were circulated by Orosius and 
Turribius, and the judgment, probably based on 
Orosius, which was passed by Augustine. Councils 
held at Toledo (400 and 447) and at Biaga (448 and 
563) successively dealt with the Priscillianists. 
After the latter date they disappear. Isolated and 
persecuted, it is likely that they fell into heresy of 
the Manichjean or Gnostic type, but the evidence 
on which the movement in its early stage is labelled 
with either of these names is precarious. Much 
turns on the authenticity of a quotation from 
Priscillian given by Orosius {Co^nmonUorium, 2 
ICSEL xviii. 153]). Its genuineness has been taken 
for granted by most writers, and is maintained by 
Kunstle and Lezius ; but the searching criticism to 
which it has been subjected by Babut (p. 279 If.) 
lays it under serious suspicion. All the other 
evidence points in the other direction — ^the silence 
of the synod of Saragossa, the express and repeated 
statements of Priscillian himself, the cautious 
judgment of Jerome, the protest of Ambrose, and 
the championship of St. Martin. The case was 
soon found to be weak, and the evidence of Pris- 
cillian himself turned against him by the assertion 
that he held and taught the duty of perjuring one- 
self in order to conceal dangerous views. This 
Augustine believed of him on the authority of 
Dictinnius, which is the authority of one whp, 
having left the Priscillians and been reconciled to 
the ChuicU, was seeking to demonstrate the com- 
pleteness of his conversion. 

LiTEiiATURK.— 1 . Son'uai:s.~^Pnscigliam qum swpersunt, ed.’ 
G. Schepes (OSEL xviu.), Vienna, 1889 ; Jerome, do Vir. 1 ll. 121 , 
Sulplcms Severus, Ghrcmim; fl. 46-61 (see J. Bernaja, Die 
QhroniJc des Sidpioius Se^jerus, Berlin, 1S61); Orosius, Cotitr 
monitorium (CSEL xviii.) 

u CjiiTJorSM.—G^ Schepss, PriscUlimi, Wuraburg, 1886, 
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A. Hilgrenfeld, in ZWT xxxv. [1892] 1-84 ; F. Paret, Friscil- 
evn. Meformator des A. Jahrhunderlii, Wnizburffj 1891; 
F. Lezius, m PRB\ s.v. ; K. Kunstle, Eine Bibhothek 
der Symibole (‘ Porschungfen zur chrisfcl. Lii.,’ i. iv.)> Mainz, 
1900 ; E. C. Babut, Pvis&illien et U Pi i&eilhanisme (Bibk de 
VEcole des hautes 6tudes^ clxixO* Pans, 1909. 

C. A. Scott. 

PRISONS. — The one essential quality of every 
prison, ancient, mediaeval, and modern, for untried 
and for convicted prisoners, for those confined for 
a fixed period or for life, a dungeon of the Inquisi- 
tion or a modem establishment conducied on the 
most humane and enlightened principles, is that it 
is a place of detention, where the inmates are 
deprived of that personal liberty and volition 
which men and women, civilized and uncivilized, 
have risked life itself, in all ages of the world, to 
secure. 

The vital importance of this obvious fact is 
generally ignored even by experts. Edmund E. 
du Cane, chairman of the Piison Commissioners 
for England and Wales, an eminent authority on 
prison history and management, wrote in a de- 
scription of Mmira Reformatory in New York 
State ; 

‘The prisoners enjoj^ a luxurious dietary, and many indul- 
j^ences are granted to induce them to work, so that the penal 
element ot a sentence of imprisonment is entirely absent. 

If du Cane had opened the prison doors, he would 
have found that a cage is a cage, although the 
bars are gilded ; not one inmate of luxurious 
Elmira, ho”wever miserable his circumstances 
outside, would have remained. To be under 
ocular inspection every hour of every day (door- 
knockers are unknown, hut there are peep-holes in 
every cell door) j to he compelled, in stiict obedi- 
ence to printed rules and verbal orders and on pain 
of punishment, day after day, month after month, 
year after year, to rise up and sit down, to eat, 
sleep, speak, listen, work, ivalk, read, write, and 
receive letters and visits, even from wife and 
children, at the will of another— such treatment, 
if long continued, permanently unfits a human 
being for membership of a free community; and 
all this in the most depressing surroundings — 
eating, day after day, the same kind of food, 
wearing the same clothes, seeing the same official 
or degraded people, and doing, without substantial 
remuneration and for the benefit of others, the same 
uninteresting tasks. It is more than difficult, it is 
impossible, for a free man to realize what it means 
to be distinguished not by a name but by a 
number ; to be lost to the outside world, and its 
news and activities, nature’s sights and sounds 
excluded with perverse ingenuity ; to be deprived 
of all social intercourse or family life, receiving no 
acts of kindness and unable to do any, 

A convict (the kind of man that the newspapers, the novel- 
ists, and the playwrights make copy of as' a hardened ruffian’) 
burst into tears when a piison visitor suddenly shook hands 
with Mm. ‘ I beg your pardon, sir,’ said the man, ‘ but nobody 
has shaken hands with me for ten years,’ 

With initiative, self-iespect, and self-reliance 
diminishing day by day, no wonder there come 
the prison look, sullen, apathetic, or furtive, like 
a hunted animal, and the prison manner, half 
abject and half defiant ; no wonder that the 
released prisoner finds himself unfit to work, if 
indeed lie can get anybody to employ him. Dis- 
qualified for re-absorption in the community, a 
useless machine, and a social alien, he turns to 
drink and vice to drown and divert his misery, 
and drifts through crime back again into prison. 

John Howard’s State of Prisons in England and 
Wales, loith an Account of some Foreign Prisons 
and IFospitals was published at Warrington in 
1777, but until early in the 19th cent, the treat- 
ment of criminals and the punishment of crime by 
Ghuich and State had scarcely a point of contact 
with Christianity or civilization ,* it was not even 
consistent with the instincts of ordinary humanity. 


The sentence pronounced in 16D0 upon Archbishop Leighton’s 
father, a physician and divine, for wiitmg against Prelacy in 
teims no moie extravagant and not less honest than those 
employed by his accusers against Presbytery, was an extreme 
instance, in degree, hut not in kind. It ran as follows . (1) to 
he twice publicly whipped, (2) to he pilloried in Cheapside, (3) 
to have an ear cut off, (4) to have the nose slit, (5) to have both 
cheeks branded with the letters ‘S.S.’ (‘Sower of Sedition’), 
(6) to pay £10,000, and (7) to be imprisoned for life. 

How long old ideas survive may be inferred from 
the Children Act of 1908. By sections 102 and 103 of 
that great statute it is solemnly enacted that, in 
Great Britain and Ireland, no child (a child is 
defined as a person under the age of 14 years) 
shall be imprisoned or sent to penal servitude 
or the gallows. England obtained a Court of 
Criminal Appeal in 1907. But in Scotland, while 
a question of property of trifling value, txied in 
the civil courts, may be the subject of two, in 
some cases three, appeals, there is as yet, except 
in a case of conviction for habitual criminality, no 
appeal from the verdict of a jury, disposing, in 
the criminal courts, of a citizen’s life or liberty. 

For the system, the trail of ivhich still impedes 
prison reform, a false theological view was partly 
responsible, along with an inadequate estimate of 
the sacredness of life and liberty. Lunacy and 
criminality were looked upon as works of the 
devil, to be exorcized by death, starvation, fetters, 
or the lash. That the State, by its own shameful 
neglect and its iniquitous laws, was itself largely 
responsible, along with the cynical indifierence of 
the community, for both crime and lunacy was an 
idea as new as that insanitary conditions, per- 
mitted by the State, were the chief cause of 
disease. Original sin was an easy explanation of 
all abnormal conduct. So thought Mr. and Mrs. 
Squeers in Nicholas Nicklehy. 

‘“That young Pitoher has had a fever.” “No,” exclaimed 
Mr. Squeers, “damn that boy, he’s always at something of that 
sort.” “ Never was such a boy I do believe,” said Mrs. Squeers, 
“ whatever he has is always catching too. I say it’s obstinacy, 
and nothing shall ever convince me that it isn’t, I’d beat it 
out of him” ’ (ch. vil). 

Neither the pictures of Hogarth nor the argu- 
ments of Jeremy Bentham, neither the disclosures 
of John Howard, Mrs. Fry, and Thomas Fowell 
Buxton nor the eloquence of Samuel Romilly had 
much practical eflect till the reform of Parliament 
in 1832. In the beginning of the 19th cent. Acts 
were passed abolishing gaol fees, ordering the 
appointment of chaplains, the erection of sanitary 
prison buildings, the classification of prisoneis, the 
separation of the sexes, and the appointment of 
female warders for female piisoners. Yet, writing 
in 1812, James Neild, who followed in Howard’s 
footsteps, said : 

‘The great reformation produced by Howard waa merely 
temporary. . . . Prisons are relapsing into their former horrid 
state of privation, filthiness, seventy and neglect’ {State of the 
Prisoners in England, Scotland and Wales, London, 1812). 

The movements for the amendment of the crimi- 
nal law and the reform of prisons dated from the 
American and French Revolutions ; and they were 
both connected with the growth of democratic ideas 
and institutions. 

The importance of the subject, its human 
interest, and the difficulties which it presents 
cannot he exaggerated. There is no more diflicult 
question, unless it hv) the labour question, the 
housing of the people, w the liquor question, with 
all of which the subjecxj: of crime is vitally con- 
nected. Unfortunately, most critics of present 
methods are purely destructive. Some ignore the 
responsibility of the community, and others seem 
blind to the large share played by poverty and 
unemployment, drink, gambling, and vice in the 
production of crime. The index to du Cane’s Punish- 
ment and Prevention of Grime (London, 1885) does 
not contain the word ‘poverty’ or the word 
* drink ’ ; and J. Devon’s original and interesting 
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.study, The Criminal and the Community (London, 
1912), breathes a sjurit of despair. The subject 
lias been canvassed at national and international 
congresses ; and, in the United Kingdom, it has 
been considered by Government Commissions, 
royal and departmental, 'whose reports have re- 
sulted m a large number of ^ valuable Acts of 
Parliament and prison reflations, each one ad- 
vancing more and more in the direction of the 
treatment of prisoners as human beings, and not 
as things. Under these statutes and regulations 
the penal side of prison life has been diminished, 
and the reformative side increased, not, as some- 
times ignorantly asserted, to gratify a sentimental 
humanitananism, hut in the best interests of the 
community, outside and inside the prison. Ee- 
formation is cheap at any price. It is a moderate 
estimate that a thief costs the community £150 a 
year, while at liberty. It is significant that in 
no single instance has there been any return to 
former less humane methods. Two hundred years 
ago, Montesquieu wrote : 

* As freedom advances, the severity of the penal law decreases * 
(JSspnt des loiSt Paris, 1833, bk. vi. ch. ix.). 

While piisons should not be beds of roses, neither 
should they be torture-chambers. 

Experts have written on prisons and prison 
reform in every European language. Ex -convicts 
have described their experiences, with little value 
for the cause of prison reform, including aristocrats 
like Lord William Nevill, members of parliament 
like Michael Davitt, financiers like Jabez Balfour, 
ladies of fashion like Mrs, Maybrick, and literary 
men like Oscar Wilde. No subject is more in 
favour with the novel writer it is staged by the 
playwright and discussed on the platform, in the 
pulpit, and in the press. Too often the case for 
reform is prejudiced by gross exaggeration. As in 
Oscar Wilde’s powerful Ballad of Heading Gaol 
(London, 1898), pictures are drawn which depend 
for their point on hardships and cruelties no longer 
anywhere to be found. It is of little practical 
benefit to denounce present-day administrators. 
The question is one of system j it can be solved 
only oy experiment on a large scale and over a 
prolonged period ; and such experiments are being 
carried on by governments, by communities, and 
by individuals in the United Kingdom, the United 
States, and many European countries. Happily 
for the future, many prison problems will solve 
themselves, by the diminution and ultimate dis- 
appearance of persons requiring penal treatment, 
through the gradual removal of the chief causes of I 
crime, namely, {a) unemployment and irregular 
employment, with attendant idleness, the forma- 
tion of bad habits, lack of energy, and starvation ; 
(5) drunkenness, one of the chief causes of poverty 
and crime, and likewise one of their most common 
and dehumanizing concomitants and effects ; and 
(c) the failure to seclude the mentally deficient, 
the habitual drunkard, and the habitual criminal, 
so as to prevent the perpetuation of a degenerate 
race. It is no exaggeration to say that the greater 
portion of crime in this country is due to economic, 
rather than to directly moral, causes. 

I. Past apd PBBsmT-DAT prisons.— J) owii 
to the beginning of the 19th cent, the time-honoured 
methods of dealing with criminals made the ques- 
tion of prisons and prison-management of small 
practical importance. Prisons were places in 
which the accused awaited trial and the condemned 
awaited execution. The old plan of getting rid of 
crime was to get rid of the criminal, as distin- 
guished from the modern endeavour to reform him 
and to prevent crime by stopping the manufacture 
of criminals. This is obvious from a bare enumera- 
tion of the methods formerly in use : (a) capital 
punishment, (S) mutilation, (c^) flogging, {d) the 


pilloiy, the stocks, and branding, (e) compensation 
payable to the injured or fines payable to the 
State, and (/) compulsory exile. Under the Jews, 
Greeks, and Romans, as also among the Saxons 
and Germans, the chief and usual piinishnient of 
crime consisted in the enforcement of compensa- 
tion to the injured. For this rational procedure 
the feudal baions and the Church of the Middle 
Ages substituted imprisonment, toiture, mutila- 
tion, and death. 

By degrees, partly through the writings of men 
like Cesare Beccaria in Italy and Jeremy Bentliam 
in England, partly because a greater value came to 
be put on human life, and partly through the 
necessities of colonization, while the judges con- 
tinued to pass capital sentences for trifling as well 
as serious offences, the executive, especially in the 
case of young offenders, frequently remitted the 
j extreme penalty. People may be better than their 
I creed ; and legislators and administiafcors have 
often been more humane than the laws which they 
enacted and executed. 

These causes led to the system of transpoitation, 
which was introduced in the reign of Charles ii. 
Criminals whose death-sentences weie commuted 
were sent to the American colonies, along with 
those who were directly sentenced to transporta- 
tion. 

The old system, thus modified by transportation, 
continued till the loss of the American colonies in 
1776, when ships, called ^ hulks,’ were established 
for convicts in the Thames, and at Portsmouth 
and Chatham. The first hulk was opened in 1778, 
and the system was not finally abandoned till 
1857. Concurrently with the hulks a fresh field 
for transportation was found, in 1787, in the 
Australian colonies. In 1834, 4920 convicts were 
transported to W. Australia. The system of 
transportation continued till 1867, when the last 
batch of convicts sent to any British colony was 
prevented by the colonists from landing in "W. 
Australia. Both systems, transportation and the 
hulks, were attended with misery, cruelty, dis- 
ease, and loss of life, avoidable and unavoidable. 
In the hulks ‘ the inmates were herded together in 
unchecked association.’ Vice, profaneness, and de- 
moralization prevailed (du Cane, Chamberses Ency- 
clopcedia, s.v, ‘Prisons,’ viii. 418). It appears that 
about a fourth of the deaths in the hulks w’ere due 
to a deadly, but preventable, malady called ‘ hulk 
fever. ’ Transportation was condemned in a Govern- 
ment report of 1838 in these terms : 

‘The system of transportation is unequal, without terrors to 
the cnnimal class, corrupting to both convict and colonist, and 
very expensive ‘ (quoted by du Cane, The Punishment mid Pre- 
vention of Cnme^ London, 1885, p. 139). 

Yet, in view of the importance of emigration for 
those in danger of fallinginto crime, it is important 
to remember that many transported convicts, in 
new surroundings, away from old companions and 
temptations, and freed from poverty and idleness, 
became industrious and respectable citizens, and 
that some of their descendants overseas now occupy 
responsible positions in Church and State. 

The next phase, concurrent for a time with the 
maintenance of transportation and the hulks, was 
the cellular prison and convict settlement, with 
the accompaniment either of solitary confinement 
by night and day or of solitary confinement by 
night and association at work and at meals durmg 
the day, but in both cases with silem^e by day and 
by night. It is doubtful whether England, Italy, 
or the United States is entitled to the credit or 
discredit of the origination of the cellular system, 
which had been advocated by John' Ho^vard as 
early as 1776, always, however, with the accom- 
paniment of work, instruction, and moral and 
religious influences. 
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The cellular system, so far as involving isolation 
at night and continuous silence while the prisoners 
are in association, still remains in almost universal 
use in all European countries. But in the United 
Kingdom the accompaniment of solitary confine- 
ment during the day, except as a punishment for 
olfences committed in prison, was abandoned in 
1899 for prisoners with short sentences ^ it has 
also been abandoned in Scotland in the case of 
convicts, and reduced in England in 1910 to one 
month. So far as the present buildings and sur- 
rounding ground will allow, the prisoners work, 
eat, and exercise in association, hut in silence. 

I. Kinds of modern prisons.—The various kinds 
of prisons which, in the United Kingdom, have 
superseded the single prison of the past may he 
divided into seven classes 5 hut it is not meant 
that there is any hard and fast distinction, so far as 
buildings are concerned. 

(a) Local prisons^ for those sentenced to not 
more than two years’ confinement, are vested in 
and managed by three bodies of Prison Commis- 
sioners for England, Scotland, and Ireland respect- 
ively, created by the Act of 1878. There had 
been great waste of money, and also, except in a 
few cases of exceptional local interest and intelli- 
gence, great abuses, due to want of any uniform 
system of treatment, to inhumane or incompetent 
officials, to antiquated and inadequate buildings, 
and to the existence of a large number of small 
and unnecessary prisons. The differences in prison 
treatment were* so great that criminals were known 
to select for their operations the locality of the 

f aol with soft beds, generous diet, and lax rules. 

'he Prison Commissioners have always been 
hampered by want of funds in introducing humane 
and reformative methods ; they have done much 
to minimize the disastrous efiects of prison life, 
and their annual reports do not disguise their dis- 
satisfaction with much that is done, and much that 
is left undone, under their administration. These 
reports show a progressive realization of the com- 
patibility of humane and reformative treatment 
with good discipline. 

{b) Convict settlements^ for prisoners sentenced 
to what is called ' penal servitude ’ (first introduced 
in Great Britain by the Penal Servitude Act of 
1863), that is to say, any period of imprisonment 
from three years up to a life sentence. There are 
three penoAs in a convict’s sentence *. (1) the first 
month, when he works alone in his cell, (2) the 
remainder of his period of detention, during which 
he works in association with other convicts, but in 
silence, and (3) the balance of his sentence, when 
he is outside on a ticket-of-leave, liable to be re- 
apprehended if he fails to report himself or breaks 
any of the other conditions of his licence. Penal 
servitude involves so much more food and so much 
more ojien-air work, in association with others and 
not in solitary confinement, that many ‘ old hands ’ 
refer a sentence of three years’ penal servitude (to 
e served in a convict settlement, such as Dartmoor 
in England, where the convicts are employed re- 
claiming ground and in farm-work, or at Peterhead 
in Scotland, where they Jjuarry granite and build 
a harbour) to one of imprisonment for two years in 
an ordinary prison. 

Comparative statistics of criminal offences and 
criminals require to be dealt with cautiously, and 
with intimate knowledge of the whole field, if one 
age or one country is to be fairly and accurately 
compared with another. The comparison between 
transportation and the hulks, on the one hand, 
and penal servitude, on the other, is not a complete 
one j but, subject to all deductions, it is encourag- 
ing that, whereas in the days of transportation 
there were, in 1837 (when the population of 
England and Wales was some 16,000,000), about 


50,000 convicts, in the colonies or at home in the 
hulks, in 1869 the total number of convicts under 
sentence of penal servitude was only 11,660, of 
whom 9900 were men and 1760 women. This 
number under penal servitude was reduced in 1891 
to 4978 (4654 men and 324 women), and in 1903 to 
2799 (2669 men and 130 women). Taking local 
prisons and convict settlements together, it seems 
to be established that of first offenders about 
three-fourths never return, while of those convicted 
for the third time about three-fourths re-appear as 
prisoners in local prisons or convict settlements. 

(c) Preventive detention prisons^ or departments 
of prisons, established under the Prevention of 
Crimes Act of 1908 for convicts who have received 
a sentence of penal servitude, and who have also 
been proved to have been ‘ habitual criminals’ at 
the time the offence was committed, engaged in 
no occupation except that of crime. These aie the 
‘ recidivistes ’ of France, the * revolvers ’ of the 
United States. The period of preventive detention, 
which begins when the sentence of penal servitude 
ends, instead of being unlimited, as it ought to be 
and as was proposed in the original bill, is limited 
to a maximum of ten years. In the discretion of 
the Prison Commissioners the convict may have to 
I serve the full period of preventive detention named 
in the sentence or he may be liberated at any time 
on probation. This useful Act requires amend- 
ment, because the ‘ old hands,’ when out of prison, 
even while truly pursuing a life of crime, take care 
to do just as much work as will make it impossible 
to convict them, under the definition in the statute, 

I of being Uiabitual criminals.’ 

{d) Criminal inebriate prisons ^ established under 
the Criminal Inebriates Act of 1898, to which 
habitual drunkards, falling into crime, may he 
sent for lengthened periods. It was recognized 
that the short sentences usually inflicted on the 
habitual drunkard were worse than useless, and 
that to send a man or a woman to gaol for a day, 
a week, or a month on, say, their 200tli appear- 
ance is to make a laughing-stock of legal procedure. 
Such short sentences, while long enough to re- 
habilitate the drunkard for further excess, are too 
short to afford any opportunity for his or her per- 
manent reform. Hitherto the results of the treat- 
ment in criminal inebriate prisons as a reforming 
agency have been disappointing. Legislation is 
wanted to enable these institutions to deal with 
criminals whose offences ai’e directly connected 
with drink, but whose moral sense is not so ob- 
literated as to make reform practically impossible. 
The unreformable habitual drunkard must be shut 
up for life. 

{e) Criminal lunatic prisons^ where prisoners 
convicted of crime, who were insane at the time 
the offence was committed, or when they were tried, 
or who become insane in prison, are confined 
* during His Majesty’s pleasure.’ When deemed 
advisable by the Home Office or Secretary for 
Scotland, an inmate mfw be transferred to an ordi- 
nary lunatic asylum. On complete recovery from 
insanity, he may he handed over to his relatives, 
under proper precautions and guarantees, 

(/) ‘ Borstal ’ institutions^ established under the 
Prevention of Crimes Act of 1908, pt, i., for persons 
between 16 and 23. Bu Cane says that most 
habitual criminals have begun, their malpractices 
before 20 years of age, and 60 per cent under 16 
(see art. Juvenile CiimiNi^LS). 

{g) Meformatories for boys and girls under 16, 
convicted of crime, to be detained for not less than 
three or more than five years, of which there are 
38 in England, 7 in Scotland, and 2 in Ireland (see 
art. Juvenile Criminals). 

2. Differences between the prisons of the past 
and the prisons of the present in the United King 
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dom. — [a) Ownership and administration of prisons, 
— The possession, or assumption, of judicial powers, 
and the use of dungeons attached to their castles 
and monasteries, formed one of the chief sources of 
the power of the landed classes, titled and untitled, 
and of the Church in the Middle Ages. After 
imprisonment hy private persons was rendered 
illegal, there came the system of small prisons, 
which, while inadequately inspected by Govern^ 
ment officials, belonged to, and were maintained 
and managed by, local bodies. In 1818, in 59 of 
the 518 prisons in the United Kingdom women 
were not divided from men, and in 445 there was 
no work of any kind for the prisoners to do. Some 
of these prisons were described as scenes of aban- 
doned wickedness. In 1813 Mrs. Fry, on her first 
visit to Newgate, found 300 women, tried and un- 
tried, with their children, crowded together, in rags 
and dirt, and with nothing but the floor, without 
bedding, to sleep on. The Act of 1878 already 
referred to, which vested all prisons in Prison Com- 
missioners appointed by the Crown, effected laige 
savings in cost as well as improvement in the 
buildings and treatment, without sacrificing the 
benefit of local inspection. 

(b) Prison management, — ^A writer (M. F. John- 
ston) in the Fortnightly Eeview, new ser., Ixix. 
[1901] 560, says : 

*The improvements which have been effected in recent years 
in prison management are of so radical a nature that they 
practically amount to a change of attitude towards the offender- 
... It has come to be recognised that hardships imposed for 
the sake of the suffering they entail do not act as a cure. They 
rather tend to brutalise the subject, and serve to intensify the 
anti-social instincts which led him, in the first instance, to raise 
his hand against his fellow-men.’ 

The old class of official and prison administrator 
not unnaturally, in view of his training, considered 
only what would maintain perfect prison discipline, 
and was not influenced by the fact that, while 
flogging and * the black hole ’ undoubtedly crushed 
the prisoner into sullen and revengeful submission, 
these methods rendered him unfit, on release, to 
be re-absorbed into the decent part of the com- 
munity. From every relaxation of the last cen- 
tury the old-time official has prophesied disasters, 
which have in no case occurred. He did so when 
it was proposed that the use of ‘the black hole’ 
should cease, with the crank (denounced by Charles 
Keade in It is Never too Late to Mend) and the 
treadmill ; that windows should be increased in 
size and dim glass removed so that at least the 
sky, if not the earth, might be visible ; when an 
effort was made to substitute for oakum-picking 
interesting and educative work ; when flogging 
ceased, except for mutiny or gross violence on 
warders, and then only when authorized hy a 
visiting magistrate or a Prison Commissioner; 
when work in association was introduced ; when 
libraries were started ; when, instead of everything 
being done to weaken the family tie (perhaps the 
only remaining motive for reform), prisoners were 
allowed to have their children’s photographs in 
their cells ; when a little bit of mirror, to promote 
tidiness, was fastened into the walls of their cells ; 
when it was proposed to lay wooden floors over 
the miserably cold cement of which cell floors are 
constructed ; when Swedish drill for women and 
ordinary diill for men were introduced, instead of, or 
in supplement to, the weary pacing round a circle in 
the prison -yard ; when work m the fields was tried in 
connexion with local prisons ; when a variety of food 
was substituted for the eternal ‘ skilly ’ ; wnen good 
conduct marks, carrying a money value, were 
introduced ; when magic-lantern lectures, which 
have been found a valuable aid to discipline, were 
first started. It is only fair to say that be has, in 
most cases, admitted that his fears were unfounded ; 
to his amazement he has found that discipline can 


be maintained better by the stimulus of moderate 
rewards, judiciously given, than by the deterrence 
of the most severe punishment. In 1808, in English 
prisons, there were 61,000 ordinary punishments ; 
in 1884, under the so-called ‘ humanitarian ’ 
methods, the numbers had fallen to 37,000— a 
figure which has been since steadily i educed. 
Convicts on whom the terrors of the lash or the 
dark cell produce no effect will stop their bad 
behaviour if they know that perseverance will 
deprive them of the magic-lantern lectuie or cut 
off* the right, recently conferred upon tliem, of 
spending a small portion of their earnings on 
margarine or confectionery. Tlie old class of 
official still clings to the stereotyped prison in 
or near towns and within high avails, although he 
lias to admit that reformatories for juvenile and 
Borstals for juvenile-adult criminals, not to speak 
of such startlingly succesKsful experiments as George 
Montagu’s Little Common>vealth in England, are 
conducted successfully in the country, without high 
walls, and with only a manageable number of 
attempts to escape. 

Prison management is in the hands of the 
following officials : 

(1) Governor and matron. — Piison rules are 
uniform all over the country; hut the humanity 
and reasonableness of their execution depend on 
the head of the prison; the executive staff take 
their tone from him or her more than from the 
Prison Commissioners or from tlie chaplain or 
medical officer, No absolute rule can be laid down 
for the selection of governors and matrons. Ad- 
mirable appointments have been made by promo- 
tion from the rank of warders ; in other cases con- 
spicuous success has been achieved by governors 
who have been in the army or in civil life, and by 
matrons who have had experience and acquired 
fitness in other employments, such as nursing. 
The modern governor and matron are as efficient 
in the routine part of their work, and they are 
more ready to make allowances for special weak- 
ness, mental and physical, and more anxious to 
secure tlie prisoners a fair chance for well-doing 
after their release. For the difficult duties of a 
governor or matron there are wanted a keen intelli- 
gence, shrewd judgment of character, a personal 
knowledge of the social conditions of the masses 
of the people, and a sympathetic heart. 

(2) Chaplain, — In 1814 the legislature made the 
appointment of prison chaplains compulsory. 
Previously, and for some time after 1814, their 
chief work consisted in ministering to the piisoners 
under sentence of death and attending them to the 
scaffold. Till 1868 that spectacle continued to 
be a public disgrace, denounced by Dickens, but 
successfully upheld by Samuel Johnson. 

‘Tyburn itself,’ Johnson said, *is not safe from the fury of 
innovation. , . . The old method was most satisfactory to all 
parties. The public was gratified by a procession ; and the 
criminal was supported by it. Why is it all to be swept away 
(quoted by du Cane, Fumshm&nt and Premntion of Crim&t 

p, 22). 

Nowadays the right kind of chaplain becomes 
the prisoners’ friend, and keeps in touch with 
them after their release. Realizing acutely the 
share of responsibility of the community for their 
undoing and misdoing, he is at the same time fully 
alive to the prisoners’ own share of blame. The 
present wTiter knows a convict settlement where 
nominally Protestant convicts have entered them- 
selves as Roman Catholics in order to have the 
services of a particularly friendly priest. > Tbe 
chaplain, Protestant or Catholic, is not readily 
gullible, as the public believe. His disappoint- 
ments do nop arise from the prisoner’s insinceiity, 
but from his weakness of Mali, hi.s want of friends, 
and the temptations which the State licenses or 
permits. Prison-effected reformation may be quite 
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genuine at tlie time ; but it is generally too tender 
a plant to stand the storm of temptation. Chap- 
lains used to be appointed for life ; short terms, 
which may be renewed, undertaken by local 
clergymen, are now found to secure greater fresh- 
ness. The chaplain has in many cases the super- 
vision of the educational work of the prison and 
of the library, and he organizes prison lectures. 
More money is spent on education and the prison 
library than formerly. Education does not make 
men and women moral or religious, hut it prevents 
them from becoming criminal. In prisons persons 
of good education are almost as unknown as total 
abstainers. The library is one of the few things 
in a prison which jireserve a prisoner’s individual- 
ity. In Mountjoy Prison in Dublin the writer 
was told that Dickens is the favourite author 
among the men, and Annie Swan among the 
women. 

(3) Medical officer, — The prison doctor’s most 
important duty used to he to certify, in cases of 
hanging, that life was extinct, and, in cases of 
flogging, to see that death did not ensue, Kow 
Ins observations of the mental condition of a man 
charged with murder may determine whether the 
accused is fully responsible and can be held to 
account as a normal human being, or whether, as 
to a certain extent mentally defective, he may 
have his crime, if proved, treated as one of man- 
slaughter or culpable homicide and not of murder, 
or whether he is in such a mental condition that 
he is incapable of instructing a defence and must 
be committed to a criminal lunatic asylum. Every 
prisoner is seen at short intervals by the doctor, 
inside or outside the prison ho.spital ; the doctor, 
particularly under Scotch administration, has a free 
hand in the increase or decrease of the prisoner’s 
diet and in regulating his work j moreover, he soon 
ac(juires marvellous skill in detecting malingerers. 
Prison doctors have opportunities of studying 
medico-legal questions of scientific and practical 
importance, including the proportion of prisoners 
who have been fiom birth, or whose liabits have 
made them, mentally and morally defective — a 
question which lias an obvious beai mg on punitive 
as well as reformative tieatment. 

(4) Warders^ male and female . — 

*The officer who has charge of prisoners has such power, for 
good or evil, over his fellow-men, that I do not think there are 
many positions more responsible. Nor are there many in which 
the officer Is exposed to more temptation to neglect his duty, 
or abuse his trust’ (du Cane, quoted by W. Tallack, Penological 
and Preventive Principles^ London, 1896, p. 278). 

The warders’ daily routine, spent in an atmosphere 
of repression and degradation, is not favourable to 
the development of human sympathy ; but in the 
general case no complaint can be made of the fair- 
ness of their treatment of prisoners. Instances of 
favouritism are due rather to the good conduct of 
the prisoners favoured than to any improper pre- 
ference. As in lunatic asylums, cruel treatment 
by prison officers, which cannot be entirely pre- 
vented even under the best system of selection and 
supervision, is associated almost invariably with 
grievous provocation. Attempts in prison to com- 
mit suicide, which are seldom successful, are the 
fault of the system, not of those who administer it. 

(5) Prison visitors . — It was not till the Act of 
1899 tliat lady visitors were ordered for all local 
prisons where there are female prisoners. Reli- 
gious and philanthropic visitors, who ought in all i 
cases to have a special knowledge of the conditions * 
of the classes from which prisoners come, are now 
welcomed to local prisons, under suitable regula- 
tions. 

TheEnglisbt Prison Oommkaioners’ report for 1915 'heartily 
endorses the praise bestowed on ministers of rel^iou, lady 
visitors, aid societies, workers, secular and religious, who work 
day by day with patience and undiminished hope, for the rescue 
■and reinstatement of the criminal of both sexes, and of aU ages. 


. . . Itistotbisorganizedeffortof charity and goodwill, which 
has been specially directed with inci easing force during recent 
years to the visitation and after care of prisoners, that the 
j’^early improvement of our criminal records, especially with 
legaid to the young offender, is due ’ (p. 21). 

Devon writes : 

‘The visits to prisoners on the part of people from outside 
are of great benefit; anything is that helps to break the 
monotony of the day, and give opportunity for conversation. 
They must have pieserved many from desperation, and even 
insanity. They do something to keep up self-respect and to 
show the prisoner that he is nob considered an outcast, impos- 
sible of redemption ' (p. 237). As to prison lectures, ‘anything 
that prevents prisoners from sinking into apathy, from brood- 
ing on the petty incidents that go to make up their lives in 
piison, from beating against the bars of theii cage, is bene- 
ficial' (p. 241). 

(6) Prison work. — The provision of work in 
prisons, which is a cardinal principle in the Prisons 
Act of 1898, IS attended with great difficulties, if 
it is to be (1) sufficiently interesting to preserve 
the prisoner’s humanity, (2) educative, (3) remun- 
erative, or at least not productive of loss, (4) not 
competitive with philanthropic^ institutions, like 
blind asylums, and (5) not hostile to trade union 
rules and the legitimate interests of free labour. 
In connexion with the present European War, the 
writer has noticed with what increased industry, 
and even enthusiasm, work of a patriotic kind has 
been done by prisoners, toiling extra houis without 
remuneration other than the much-esteemed privi- 
lege of having the war news of the day read to 
them. 

In connexion with prisoners working in associa- 
tion, the question of classification presents great 
difficulties. An effort is made to keep so-called 
‘ first offenders ’ separate from so-called ‘hardened 
criminals. ’ But in many eases the ‘ first offender’s ’ 
act of fraud, or assault, is not his first off'ence, but 
only the first case which has been reported to the 
police or in which there was evidence to convict ; 
and there are so-called ‘ hardened criminals,’ more 
sinned against than sinning, whose moral nature 
is by no means totally depraved. It is a wide- 
spread and pernicious delusion that an assault 
implies normal quarrelsomeness or brutality, and 
that an indecent attack implies normally ungovern- 
able lust ; in both cases, apart from any question 
of provocation, the disgi aceful conduct which has 
converted a respectable citizen into a felon may be 
the direct result of drink taken to such an extent 
(which may be far short of ' drunkenness ’) as to 
destroy self-respect and respect for the rights of 
others. 

The difficult question of the universal enforce- 
ment of silence among ordinary prisoners in our 
local prisons and convict settlements remains for 
consideration. The difficulty consists in reconcil- 
ing in practice the two principles, ‘ It is not good 
for man to be Mone,’ and ‘ Evil communications 
corrupt good manners.’ In this important respect 
our prisons and convict settlements are more 
dehumanizing than transportation and the hulks 
in old days or than modern Siberian and Turkish 
prisons. But, then, it is said that suppression and 
not supervision is necessary, because conversation, 
however carefully regulated, is unavoidably sub- 
versive of discipline, and prisoners would abuse the 
privilege, if not for the concoction of plans of 
escape, at all events for corrupting communica- 
tions about past and future villainies expressed in 
blasphemous and obscene language. The diffi- 
culties are admitted, but the rule might be relaxed 
in the case of well-conducted i>risoners, furnished 
with the ordinary material for carrying on decent 
conversation, by access to newspapers as well as 
books after the day’s work is over, as is done with 
good results at Borstals, among female convicts in 
England, and among male convicts undergoing 
preventive detention. The hardships as well as 
the pernicious effects of the present system are 
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so mucli felt that the writer knows at least one 
governor who, when dealing with prisoners’ maiks, 
does not count those bad marks which have been 
caused hj a prisoner passing a harmless observa- 
tion to his neighbour. 

It is right to add, in regard to prison manage- 
ment generally, that no prison administrators, 
unless the most old-fashioned, are satisfied with the 
present system and its results. Therein lies the 
hope of the future. 

(7) Discharged Prisoners^ Aid Societies, — If 
efforts to reform are to be of permanent avail, the 
prisoner must, before release, he gradually pre- 
pared for approaching freedom, and must also, on 
leaving the prison, have Avork found for him and 
he otherwise befriended. More might be done in 
both directions, even under the present system. 
It is not enough to allow the piisoners to groAV 
their hair of a normal length for a few weeks 
before their release. Additional relaxations would 
not be abused, because abuse would mean for- 
feiture of gratuity and of the period of remission. 
Opportunity is needed to overcome the shyness 
and nervousness and the reluctance to face the 
Avorld which prolonged seclusion produces. 

An Act of 1792, enlarged by the Gaol Act of 
1823, made provision for discharged prisoners out 
of public funds. In 1802 the first Discharged 
Prisoners’ Aid Society, ‘ The Hampshire Society,’ 
was founded. Others followed; but it was not 
till 1862 that these societies obtained statutory 
recognition. Since 1887 every prison of any 
size has had a Discharged Prisoners’ Aid Society 
working in connexion with it. In 1898 the Prison 
Commissioners issued schemes for the guidance 
of these societies, containing provisions as to 
grants in aid to their funds ; and when, in 1899, 
lady visitors were appointed to all local prisons 
containing female prisoners, this Avas stated to be 
with the special object of aiding in the reformation 
of the prisoners and finding employment for them. 
In 1900, 39,413 discharged prisoners passed through 
the hands of 62 Aid Societies, of whom 2000 were 
found unAvorthy and 1 100 refused assistance. These 
societies are doing admirable work despite inade- 
quate funds and an insufficient number of voluntary 
helpers. 

(c) Prisoners with special privileges, — The modern 
prison contains tAVO classes of inmates who should 
not be confined in the same building as those con- 
victed of actual crime, namely (1) untried prisoners, 
Avho are entitled to furnish their own rooms, wear 
their own clothes, provide their OAvn food, carry on 
correspondence Avith persons outside, and receive 
visits from their friends, and (2) debtors (now, 
happily, under modern legislation, few in number), 
who have somewhat similar privileges. In the 
case of convicted prisonep in good health there is 
little respect of persons, in either accommodation, 
food, dress, or Avork. It was not so in former 
days. Just as, in mediseval warfare, all officers 
Avere, if possible, captured alive, that they might 
be made a source of profit to the captors, so im- 
prisonment Avas then used as a means of obtaining 
what would now he called blackmail but was then 
known as ransom. In old days the wind Avas 
tempered in many ways to the woolly lamb, cleri- 
cal and secular. The so-called ‘benefit of clergy’ 
was greatly abused but, on the whole, like the 
right of sanctuary, it acted beneficially for the 
community, for it preserved the only cultured class 
from the brutal treatment to which secular persons 
were exposed. But for the benefit of clergy and 
the right of sanctuary, both history and literature 
would be poorer. The mediseval Church rivalled 
the State’s brutal treatment of all prisoners, lay or 
clerical, charged with heresy ; but its treatment of 
non-heretical prisoners was, on the whole, much 


more humane. Sometimes it was more than 
humane, if Ave can judge from Archbishop Bliss’s 
Constitutions (dated in 1357) : 

* They are so deliciously led in prison that the prison, intended 
for a punishment for their crimes, is turned into a refreshment 
and delicious solace, and they are pampered in their vices by- 
ease and such mduceiiients.’ 

{d) Prisoners in modern prisons who were ab- 
sent from old prisons, — These are long-sentence 
piisoners. Long sentences Avere originally the out- 
come of the false theological view of sin already 
referpd to. But it does not folIoAv that prolonged 
imprisonments must cease. Under totally different 
conditions, they Avill continue in the case of the 
reformable, until the offender has shoAvn that he 
may be released Avith safety to the interests of his 
felloAV-citizens. In the case of those who have 
been proved, by repeated and prolonged trials, to 
be unreformable imprisonment for life Avill be 
substituted for the present absurd system, tinder 
Avhich a prisoner, Avho has shoAvn after a short 
period that he may safely be released, has to be 
maintained in prison, and his family in the poor- 
house, at the public expense to the end of a fixed 
sentence ; and a prisoner is released at the end of 
a fixed sentence, even although he openly boasts 
that he means, on liberation, to resume his Ish- 
maelitish trade, his hand against every man. 

(e) Prisoners in old prisons who are not to he 
found in modern prisons , — (1) Children convicted 
or untried. For centuries prisons Avere nurseries 
of crime. Children, some of them born and 
brought up in prison, were sent, for trifling offences, 
to the gallows, to Botany Bay, or to prison. In 
prison they became accustomed to the prison 
atmosphere and indifferent to it, and they left it 
‘gaol-birds,' with the prison-brand on them figur- 
atively, and in some cases literally. The estab- 
lishment of industrial schools for children under 
14 in danger of falling into crime, and of reforma- 
tories for children under 16 who had been convicted 
of crime, and the marked success of these estab- 
lishments had gradually reduced the number of 
children in our prisons. But, as already pointed 
out, it was not till the passing of the Children 
Act in 1908 that it was declared illegal to send any 
hoy or girl under 14 in any circumstances to prison ; 
and it Avas provided by the same statute that no 
sentence of imprisonment, except in a very limited 
class of cases, could be imposed on any offender 
under 16. 

(2) Debtors. Literature has made great use of 
the abuses connected in old days Avith debtors’ 
prisons, especially in England. T*he whole iniquit- 
ous system was terminated by the Abolition of 
Imprisonment for Debt Act, 1880. The number 
now imprisoned for debt is negligible. They con- 
sist, in England, of debtors avTio are able to pay, 
but will not, and, in Scotland, of debtors for Crown 
taxes and for aliment, these cases forming excep- 
tions in the English and Scottish statutes abolish- 
ing imprisonment for debt in the two countries. 

(3) rrisonera Avaiting for trial. In England it 
used to happen that the king’s judges would not 
visit the place of trial for several years, during 
which prisoners languished in prisons, usually of 
the most insanitary kind, and their families, being 
deprived of their bread-Avinners, starved. Now, if 
a prisoner is not tried Avithin a short time after 
apprehension, he is entitled to release. 

(4) Prisoners acquitted of the offences for which 
they had been apprehended, but unable to pay the 
gaoler’s fees, Avhich were alwayslextortionatA and. 
often illegal. Now all gaolers^ fees are abolished, 
and instant and unconditional liberation folloAVS a 
verdict of acquittal, 

(/) Security of modem as distinguished frem 
old prisons , — In former times the facility of escape 
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from prison helped to explain some of the practices 
mistakenly quoted in evidence of our ancestors’ 
brutality. Nowadays the safety of the community 
can be attained without taking away the criminars 
life or mutilating him by blinding or by cutting 
off a limb, and, at the same time, punishment can 
be inflicted by imprisonment in place of the old 
sentences of flogging, the pillory, the stocks, or 
branding — either on the hand or on the face, as 
the statute of William ill., passed in 1699, ordered. 
It was attempted to attain security by confine- 
ment m subterranean chambers, like the pits of 
Jeremiah and Joseph, and Daniel’s den, or by thick 
walls, small and heavily-stanchioned windows, 
high above the ground, ponderous doors, and 
weighted fetters. It is now achieved by properly 
constructed buildings, constant personal super- 
vision, and reliable warders. Our ancestors should 
not be blamed for practices which were foiced upon 
them by necessity. 

(ey) IlygieniG conditions. — Until the 19th cent, 
these were bad, beyond our power to realize. The 
inmates were starved, housed in a manner incon- 
sistent with health and with decency, and they 
were in the absolute power, constantly abused, of 
keepers of brutal habits. In Henry Biinklow’s 
Oomplaynt of Roderyck MorSt written about 1542, 
the monastic author says ; 

‘ I see also a pytyful abuse for presouers. Oh Lord God, their 
lodging IS too bad for hoggys, and as for their meate, it is evjl 
inough for doggys, and yet, the Lord hnoweth, they have not 
inough thereof 1 ' (ed J. M. Oowper, Early English Text Society, 
London, 1874, p. 27). 

In the third edition of his great book, published 
in 1784, John Howard says : 

‘ Many, who went in healthy, are in a few months changed 
to emaciated dejected objects. Some are seen pining under 
diseases, “ sick, and in prison,** expiring on the floors, m loath- 
some cells, of pestilential fevers and the confluent smallpox ’ 
(P. 4). 

Gaol fever was one of the commonest as well as 
most deadly maladies. 

Lord Bacon (quoted by du Cane, p. 43) spoke of * the smell of 
the gaol the most pernicious infection next to the plague. 
When prisoners have been long and close and nastily kept, 
whereof we have had in our tunes experience twice or thrice, 
both judges that sat upon the trial, and numbers of them 
that attended the business, or were present, sickened upon it 
or died.’ 

Nowadays gaols are models of sanitation j 
prisoners are well fed ; the death-rate is below that 
of the outside population ; and the old moral evils, 
arising from the absence of separation between the 
sexes, are unknown. The outward reforms for 
which John Howard and Elizabeth Ery and their 
coadjutors worked have been thoroughly accom- 
plished, and the crying abuses, physical and moral, 
which they denounced have been removed. Great 
attention has been paid to the cleansing of the 
outside of the cup and platter. But whether the 
proportion of prisoners who leave our prisons more 
inclined and better fitted to lead law-abiding lives 
than when they entered is greater or smaller than 
under the brutal systems of the past is by no means 
so clear. Dickens exaggerated the disastrous 
effects of the separate coll, and, since his day, it 
has been ameliorated by good libraries, the friendly 
visits of the chaplains and prison visitors, and in 
other ways, but it still remains true that in their 
dehumanizing eflect modern prisons, with all their 
vast cost, their perfect discipline, and the good 
intentions and endeavours of the Prison Commis- 
sioners and the officials who manage them, are 
little better than whited sepulchres, 

^ (A) Reformatory methods . — The modem defini- 
tion of punishment by imprisonment is founded on 
the idea (1) of discipline so severe as to act as a 
deterient, and (2) of such reformatory influences 
as religious and moral teaching, and good example 
and training in self-control, promoted by oftering 
advantages to industry and good conduct, as well 


as punishment for the reverse. However in- 
adequate this conception may be, it is at least a 
great advance on old ideas and methods. At first 
employed only for detention, imprisonment became 
one of many methods of punishment, and, ulti- 
mately, the only method of punishment, except 
hanging, flogging, and fining. What is said by 
F. Pollock and F. W. Maitland applies to the 
usages of ail European countries : 

‘ Imprisonment occurs in the Anglo-Saxon laws only as a 
means of temporary security. . . , Imprisonment would have 
been regarded in these old times as a useless punishment ; it 
does not satisfy revenge, it keeps the criminal idle, and, do 
what we may, it is costly* {Rist, of English Law before 
Edward Cambridge, 1898, i. 49). 

H. de Bracton, who wrote in 1268, expressly states 
that prisons were to confine and not to punish ; 

‘ Career ad continendoa et non ad puniendos haberi debet ‘ 
(fle Legihus et Qonsuetudimhus Anglioe, London, 1569, fol. 105). 

Persons were often kept in prisons for lengthened 
periods and even for life, not as a punishment, but 
as a means of avoiding the prisoner’s right to trial 
or in order to compel payment of fines or ransom, 
or to elicit testimony. 

It must not be supposed that the idea of deter- 
rence, which, along with expiation, is at the root 
of our modern system, was unknown in former 
times. Indeed, the principle of deterrence must 
have a place, large or small, in every criminal 
system and in all schemes of prison management. 
But its importance is usually exaggerated. Tested 
by the criminal records of all ages and in all 
countries, even the most savage punishments are 
conclusively proved inadequate either to stop the 
supply of offenders or to turn criminals into law- 
abiding citizens. On crimes of passion deterrence 
has not time to operate; in cases of deliberate 
crime the fear of detection and punishment only 
makes the criminal more wary. The question in 
the end must be, Are the results worth the ex- 
penditure, as our prisons, even the best of them, 
are at present earned on, that is to say, under 
a system so identified with exploded theories of 
punishment that the reformative elements which 
have been engrafted on to it do not have a fair 
chance of success ? No doubt, persons who would 
be dangerous to the State if at large are withdrawn 
for periods more or less extended. On the other 
hand, thousands are housed, fed, clothed, and 
doctored by the State who, if at large, would be 
supporting themselves and their families, and 
adding by their work to the productiveness and 
wealth of the State. Some are benefited by good 
influences under which they come in prison, but, 
for one of these, there are scores who are brutalized 
by prison life and Avho come out worse than they 
went in. There are cases where, in their results, 
notwithstanding the best endeavours of their 
managers, our prisons may come under the con- 
demnation pronounced by Mirabeau on the Old 
BicStre, which he called ‘a prison to propagate 
crime and a hospital to propagate disease,’ 

It may be said that these are grave statements 
to be made by an administrator of the present 
system ; but they are in accord with a growing 
section of expert opinion. 

* It must be at once admitted,* writes A. G. P. Griffiths, 
H M. Inspector of Pnsons, ‘ that the system of isolation has 
produced no remarkable results. Solitary confinement has 
neither conquered nor appreciably diminished crime. . . . 
Cloistered seclusion is an artificial condition quite at variance 
■with human instincts and habits, and the treatment, long 
continued, has proved injurious to health, inducing menm 
breakdown. A slow death may be defended indeed on moral 
grounds if regeneration has been compassed, but it is only 
another form of capital punishment* (JKBrli, ‘Prison,’ 
xxii. 363). 

In 1895 a Departmental Committee reported ; 

‘The great, and, as we consider, the proved danger of this 
highly centralized system has been, and is, that, while much 
attention has been given to organization, finance, order, health 
of the prisoners, and prison statistics- the prisoners have been 
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treated too much as a hopeless, or worthless, element of the 
community, and the moral, as well as the legal, responsibility 
of the prison authorities has been held to cease, when they 
passed outside the prison gates. The satisfactory sanitary 
conditions, the unbroken oiderlmess of prison life, economy, 
and high organization are held and justly held to piove good 
administration. But the moral condition, in which a large 
number of prisoners leave the prison, and the serious number 
of recommittals have led us to think that there is ample cause 
for a searching enquiry into the mam features of prison 
hfe’(p 7). 

II. Tee prison of the future— i:\\q word 
* prison ’ is used in this title. But in the criminal 
institutions of the future many of the features 
associated with the word pill be eliminated. In 
the Childien Act of 1908 ‘ places of detention’ (not 
‘prisons’) are, by sections 102, 106, and 108, to be 
provided for certain classes of juvenile offenders. 
The criminal institutions of the future will be 
places of detention and reformation for the re- 
formabie, and places of detention for the unre- 
formable. But this can he done only by tlie 
reconstiuction, generally on new sites, of existing 
prisons, which were built to carry out erroneous 
ideas by methods now discredited. Instead of 
being situated in the country, with ample ground 
inside the bounds foi the erection of workshops as 
occasion may demand, and ample ground outside 
for farm work and for ex ei else, existing prisons 
are generally situated in or near towns 5 the 
ground, oiigmally insufficient, has been gradually 
encroached upon for the erection of workshops and 
other buildings to meet in some small measure the 
demands of prison reformers ; and the only exercise 
possible is in Indian file, round and round a circle 
marked by stones on the ground — a ghastly 
travesty, euphemistically referred to in an English 
prison report as ‘the prisoners enjoying exercise 
in the open air.’ 

It is true that there are important respects in 
which the prison of the futuie cannot hope to 
excel the prison of to-day. The large areas of 
ground that will be required and the ampler 
buildings will make the initial expense greater 
than the continuance of the present system ; but 
thereafter, when the reformative methods get a 
fair chance to tell, the expense will rapidly lessen, 
until the premises are used only to detain those 
who, after 1 epeated trials, have proved themselves 
hopelessly unable to be at laige with safety to the 
community. The future prison will be less rather 
than more secure against escape, although the 
motives prompting escape will be materially 
lessened No ingenious devices will be employed 
to prevent the inmates catching even a passing 
glimpse of earth and sky and sea ; but in cleanli- 
ness, heating, and ventilation its buildings cannot 
improve on those at present in use. The prisoners 
of the future will not work for the henefft of the 
State, but for those whom they have defrauded 
and for the support of their own wives and chil- 
dren. There will be greater variety in food, but 
there can be no possible advance on the quality of 
the excellent, but unvarying, diet which at present 
prevails. The piisoners’ clothes may be rougher 
than the piesent uniform, but they will not be 
such as to prevent any man with a shadow of self- 
respect from allowing his wife and chihiren to 
visit him. The discipline may be less mechanically 
perfect, but it Avill not prevent such conversation 
as is necessary to keep the inmates human, nor 
will it be thought essential, in every ordinary 
interview between husband and wife, to interpose 
two sets of iron bars between the visitor and the 
visited, with a warder sitting in the intervening 
space. The discipline will not be lax, but it will 
allow some opportunity for the exercise of volition 
and initiative, the complete stifling of which under 
the present system renders prisoners on release 
unfit to stand alone and fight their own battles. 


Generally .speaking, discipline will be maintained 
just treatment and human kindness. ‘ Even a 
donkey will go farther after a cariot than when 
driven by a stick.’ 

The essential difference between the present 
prison and the prison of the future may be thus 
stated : in the prison of to-day the system is not 
wholly directed to detention and punishment, as 
it was immediately before Howard’s time, yet it is 
primarily punitive and hardening, and only seconi 
arily and remotely reformative, whereas, in the 
prison of the future, the whole effbrt will be 
dll ec ted to secure that, when the offender is re- 
leased (if he ever is released), he shall be at least 
so far reformed as to make it safe that he should 
return, under friendly supervision and help, to 
be a free member of the community. Whatever 
be the precise system, it must be based on the 
comparatively modern discovery that a healthy 
open-air life, interesting and educative work, and 
wlioiesorae moral and religious influences are the 
chief panaceas for human maladies — physical, 
mental, and moral. A Butch proverb w^as a 
favourite of John Howard, ‘Make men diligent, 
and you will make them honest.’ Guffiths’ well- 
known epigram is subject to the qualifications to 
which all epigrams and generalizations are exposed ; 
yet there is some foundation for his statement 
that half the inmates of our prisons should never 
be let out and the other half should never have 
been let in. 

There are certain classes of persons at present 
forming part of our prison population who will not 
be found in the prisons of the future, but in 
separate establishments : 

[a) Persons accused of crime who have been 
either refused, or who have been unable to find, 
bail. 

(/i) Persons for whose offences fines are deemed 
sufficient, and who are, under the present system, 
sent to prison in default of payment. By recent 
legislation time is now given for payment of fines, 
and part payment of fines can be made, thereby 
reducing pro tanto the period of imprisonment. 
The result has been to lessen greatly the number 
of prisoners of this class. Such prisoners, whose 
offences, generally speaking, are not crimes, but 
only breaches of social discipline, are really de- 
tained for non-payment of debt ; and, so far as it 
is necessary to deprive them of liberty, they ought 
not to be kept in an 01 dinary prison, but in an 
institution in which they could earn, by tlieir 
work, the balance of the fine imposed upon them, 
without being branded for life as criminals. 

(c) Mental defectives. These are now sent to 
prison because judges^ have to deal with all 
criminals, except lunatics and imbeciles, on the 
false basis (1) that they are normal, physically, 
mentally, and moiallyj (2) that they have had, 
and have made, a deliberate choice between good 
and evil ; and (3) that they were in a normal 
condition when the act was done, the fact gener- 
ally being that they were more or less under the 
influence of drink, which, like other drugs, can, 
during the time of its operation, completely trans- 
form the most law-abiding disposition. These 
persons are unable, with the facilities and tempta- 
tions authorized for them by the State at their 
doors, and with their wretched surroundings, to 
refrain from drink, and they are unfit to earn an 
honest livelihood. The report of the Departmental 
Committee of 1895 says : 

‘Weak-minded persons spend their lives in circulating 
between the prison, the asylum and the workhouse* (p. 84). 

When there is risk of injury to themselves or 
others, they ought to be confined in asylums ; 
when there is neither homicidal nor suicidal 
tendency, their proper place is in farm colonies. 
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where, while prevented from committing crime 
and from perpetuating their degenerate stock, 
they will be saved the needlessly rigorous treat- 
ment to which they are at present subjected. 
Much in our jiresent system contravenes the maxim 
that ‘ all unnecessary pain is cruelty.* 

[d) Those whose cases can be met by placing 
them on probation under the supervision of proba- 
tion officers, in accordance with the Probation of 
Ofenders Act, 1 907. This is known as * condi tional 
liberty, on probation,* first introduced in Massa- 
chusetts, as distinguished from the ‘conditional 
liberation * accorded to prisoners after serving part 
of their sentences, but without any adequate pro- 
vision for looking after them. Although the 
system has as yet been worked only imperfectly, 
it has already saved this country large sums of 
monej^, which would have been spent in maintain- 
ing onenders in prison and their families in poor- 
houses, and the country has had the benefit of the 
offenders* continued labour. The probation system 
is capable of great developments ,* and sooner or 
later the State will find it economical to employ, 
and adequately remunerate, probation officers. If 
people can be got to take charge of lunatics, it 
should be possible, for adequate remuneration, to 
provide for the guardianship, outside of prisons, of 
criminals who are sane. In England, among those 
who are known as juvenile-adults—those between 
16 and 21 — the commitments fell from 12,178 in 
1900 to 3603 in 1915. Before long all committals 
to prison of persons under 21, when the offence is 
trivial and the antecedents of the offender are 
good, will be avoided by the extension of the 
system of supervision. 

(e) Those who receive short sentences. The 
Borstal Committee for Wakefield Prison, reporting 
in 1915, state : 

* There is not a single redeeming feature in a short sentence. 
It carries with it all the social stigma and industrial penalties 
of imprisonment, with no commensurate ^ain to the offender, 
or to the community. If there still survives in the mmds of 
administrators of justice the obsolete and exploded theory that 
prison is essentiallj’- a place for punishment — and for punish- 
ment alone— for the expiation of offences in dehumanizing, 
senseless taslis, and arbitrary discipline, truly there could he 
devised no more diabolical foira of punishment than the short 
sentence oft repeated' (JEJnglish Priscm, Commmimers* Report 
for 1915, p. 18). 

Yet, in spite of such views, which represent the 
opiuion of all criminologists, there were in England, 
in 1914, 1106 sentences of one day. 

Whatever improvements may be effected in the 
future in the system and methods employed to deal 
with crime in prison and to reform the criminal 
during detention there, to the extent at least of 
making him on his release a safe member of society, 
it must never be forgotten that these are merely 
palliatives to reduce the effects of a disease. It is 
an undoubted fact that the present system and the 
present methods have failed, and are failing, to 
rid the country of crime. If it is also true that no 
effective system of reformation is compatible with 
the conditions necessarily involved in imprison- 
ment— because effectual reformation, to be per- 
manent, requires retention of individuality, and 
retention of individuality involves innocent and 
wholesome social intercourse, which is practically 
impossible in prisons— then the claim for preventive, 
in preference to curative, measures becomes all the 
more manifest and urgent. 

There is much to be said for that view, and, if 
it is sound, the main effort of the statesman and 
the philanthropist must evidently be to go to the 
fountain-head and to cut off the supply. 

‘Adopt, so far as possible, other means than imprisonment 
for the repression of crime. . . . The best economy of preventive 
and repressive effort must be that which reduces incarceration 
to the lowest extent compatible with public security, and which 
seeks its objects chiefly through influences to be applied outside 
the gates of jails, rather than within them. , , . Bven the best 


prisons are in a certain sense evils. One of the chief aims ot a 
wise Penology is to devise means for advantageously and safely 
dispensing with them ’ (TallackS, p. 299). 

Every movement calculated to improve the social 
well-being of the people is a step to empty prisons 
and convict settlements and to reduce and extin- 
guish crime. So far as trivial offences go, it is 
better not to punish at all than to send to prison. 
If prisons are to be emptied and crime is to be 
iirevented, it must be done by the State securing 
{!) that no citizen shall, without fault or physical 
or mental feebleness on his part, be unable to earn 
a continuous living wage for himself and his family ; 
(2) that every citizen shall be able to obtain such 
housing and surroundings as shall make it possible 
for him and his family to live decent law-abiding 
lives; (3) that every- child capable of education 
shall receive an eracient physical, mental, and 
moral training; and (4) that, whether or not, in 
the interests of personal, social, and national 
efficiency, the sale of alcohol, like the sale of opium, 
should be prohibited except for medicinal use, the 
existing temptations to use alcohol either in 
moderation or in excess — such temptations being 
often found at the maximum where the power of 
resistance is at the minimum — shall be ended. 

An eminent criminologist has said : 

‘The immense majority of cases that pass through our Courts 
arise out of sheer need, or wretched education and surround- 
ings, and would disappear with the establishment of decent 
social conditions’ (Edward Carpenter, Prisons, Police, wnA 
Punishment, London, 1906, p. 6). 

Judges have often declared, as the result of long 
and varied experience in dealing with criminal 
cases coming from all parts of the United Kingdom, 
urban and rural, that but for the use of alcohol 
(although not necessanly to excess in the ordinary 
sen^e of the word) certain classes of crime would 
cease to exist, and all classes of crime wonld be 
greatly reduced. 

If the State does its duty in, these essential 
particulars, the Christian Church will not be slow 
to avail itself of the opportnnity, which it has 
never yet had, of bringing to bear the power of the 
gospel of Christ, without the hindrances and pit- 
falls which at present, to so large an extent, render 
nugatory the best efforts of religion and philan- 
thropy. The present generation will not see it; 
but the day will come when no member of any 
civilized community will be able to say to any 
judge what a criminal, young in years but old in 
crime, once truthfully said, before sentence, to the 
writer of this article, ‘My lord, I never had a 
chance ! * 

Liteuatukk.— S ee the works cited throughout the article. 

Charles J. Guthrie. 

PRIVATE JUDGMENT.— ‘Justification by 
faith * and ‘ the right of private judgment * are the 
two watchwords of the Reformation. Neither, of 
course, was new, but each expressed an old truth 
in a new way. And what gave them their power 
to open a new chapter in man’s history came 
through the personality of Luther, from whose 
fiery soul faith hurst forth as the destroyer of 
hierarchical religion. Paul and Augustine had 
felt before him the same urgency towards the 
assertion of the ultimate autonomy of the in- 
dividual, but it remained for Luther to reap where 
they had sown. Pfleiderer^ has expressed the 
relationship of the three in the remark that 
Au^stine was a Romanized and Luther a Teuton- 
ized Paul.^ But Paul, in his turn, was a Christian 
individualist partly Judaized and partly Hellen- 
ized. 

The two tyrannies which pressed on the re- 
ligious man of the 16th cent, were those of the 
practical system of religion controlled by the 
hierarchy and of the scholasticism (g.i;.) which had 
i PhUosophy of Religion^ iii. 229. 
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been adapted from Aristotle to serve the theo- 
retical ends of the Church’s dogmatic system. 
The >veight of these became more and more in- 
tolerable when the civil power allied itself with 
the hierarchy against all who claimed liberty to 
judge for themselves in matters of religion. It is 
true that in no century were there wanting men and 
groups of men who to some extent sought to think 
and speak with freedom. The names of Abelard 
[q.v.), Wyelif iq-v,), Eoger Bacon, John of Goch, 
John of Wesel, John Hus (see Hussites), Jerome 
of Prague, and the Brethren of the Common Life 
{q.v,) will at once come to mind. Moreover, the 
protagonists of another movement, mysticism 
contributed perhaps even more than all others to 
the formation of a deep subconscious belief in the 
inherent right of the individual to formulate his 
religion for himself. Of the predecessors of the 
Eeformation men like Hus and Havonarola assailed 
current ecclesiastical practice; John of Goch, 
Gerson, and John of Wesel devoted themselves to 
theological thought, while mystics such as Buys- 
broek, Eckhart, Tauler, and Suso aimed directly 
at transcending in individual experience all the 
externals of religion, while treating these as con- 
venient expressions of the independent life that 
they lived immediately with God 

In Martin Luther {q.v.) these three streams ran 
into one. A student of St. Paul and Augustine, 
he early became aware of the cleft between their 
doctrine and the scholasticism which had trained 
him. As an Augustinian he knew and practised 
the austerities associated with the monastic life ; 
in Borne he performed all the exercises appropriate 
to pious pilgrims ; Tetzel with his indulgences set 
the match to his latent zeal for reform. And 
Tauler and the Theologia Germanica taught him 
what spiritual power mysticism could exercise. 
The result of the three induences thus brought to 
bear on him was the assertion of the Christian 
principle of ‘justification by faith’ — a phrase 
which was but a theological variant of the x^hilo- 
sophic principle of ‘ the right of private judgment’ 
{see BmE vii. 619). 

It is nofc in the realm of physics alone that the 
law of the equality of action and reaction holds 
good. In the forces which constitute history it 
also asserts itself. A powerful hierarchy ana an i 
authoritative dogmatic system had set themselves 
in the Middle Ages to crush all spontaneity of 
individual thought and practice which might seem 
dangerous to the ecclesiastical system. Luther 
thereupon did but give expression through his 
forceful personality to the inevitable reaction for 
which the minds of all in difterent degrees were 
ready. And in doing this he builded more wisely 
than he knew. The three factors which had gone 
to make him what he was again separated when 
his work was done. One gave the principle that 
lies explicitly or implicitly at the heart of all the 
Churches of the West which are out of communion 
with the pope, and is the source of the idea of the 
democratic State The second has been the fruit- 
ful mother of all later science and philosophy, and 
has profoundly influenced theology. The third 
reappears in the lives and writings of all subsequent 
Christian mystics. But it is one and the same 
principle that appears in all three — ‘ the right of 
private judgment.’ A few words will suffice to 
set out the filiation. 

I. Social polity.-— The chief difference in the 
conceptions of the basis of all social order which 
ruled before and after Luther is that in the former 
the individual was the passive recipient of rights 
at the hand of the authority which ruled ’himptre 
dwino in Church and State alike, while in the 
latter he is their active creator. Nfir is the dis- 
tinction more than obscured by the fact that to 


establish his rights he must co-oijerate with his 
fellows, for such co-operation is only a means to 
an end, and that end is the establislinient of the 
principle that through the right of private judg- 
ment alone man attains his proper good. In all 
Protestant Churches and m all libeial States this 
princixfie has now ‘ stormed out into reality.’ It 
IS true that it did not triumph all at once ; that 
Luther himself did not alivays give it its dominant 
position j that the substitution of the authority of 
the Bible as the written Word of God has for three 
centuries been every whit as tyrannical in its 
application as the older Inquisition ( 7 .U); that 
autocratic empires are hut now being got rid of at 
the hands of cfemocratic xieoples ; that tlie ideal of 
a free Church in a free State is not fully actual- 
ized i and that democracy is yet on its trial. But 
in spite of these short-comings the principle has so 
far triumphed that a return to the medimval ideal 
is to the modern mind unthinkable, and survives 
only in relatively obscure coteries which are of 
the natuie of atavistic survivals in bodies under 
the otherwise undisputed sway of the principle of 
the right of private judgment. ‘ A peop>le’s bible, 
then, a reading people, a preaching ministry’ — 
these are characteristic of the modern Church.^ 
‘One man, one vote,’ and ‘manhood suffrage’ 
form their civic equivalent. Bohert Browne’s 
Treatise of Reformation without tarymg for anie 
(Middelburg, 1582) is an early land-mark of the 
principle in English religion (see Brownism). 
The hanging of two men at Bury St. Edmunds in 
1583 for circulating it was the counter-blow of the 
civil government, which had assumed the opposite 
principle of the papal court. The doctrine of the 
‘ Manchester school’ — the theory of laissez fake, 
laissez passer^ in economics and politics which 
from 1845 to 1875 dominated political thought — 
shows the extent to which the principle of private 
judgment has swayed the minds of men. 

2, Modern thought. — Though the free thought 
of to-day was prepared for by events prior to 
Luther, such as the invention of the printing-press, 
the rediscovery of Greek, and the opening up of 
the Hew World, yet to Luther still falls the 
credit of bringing to its support the forces of re- 
ligion. The survival of mediueval dogmatism in 
the churches of the New Learning only serves to 
show how much harder would have been the pro- 
gress of thought towards freedom had not Protes- 
tant Churclies appeared to counteract the Catholic 
reaction known as Jesuitry. Milton states the 
case fairly when he says that it is a general maxim 
of the Protestant religion that ‘ no man, no synod, 
no session of men, though called the church, can 
judge definitively the sense of scripture to anothei 
man’s conscience.’ ^ Hence, where the right of 
private judgment is explicitly maintained, heresy 
is impossible, and a trial fox so-called heresy is at 
bottom merely an action for breach of contract. 
In the room of the inquisitor now sits the school- 
master. 

Erasmus, in his controversy vdth Luther on the 
question of free will, asserted caustically that 
‘where Lutheranism flourishes the sciences perish,’® 
This could hardly he maintained to-day, especially 
of Luther’s fatherland. Bather should we have 
to say that where Luther’s principle of private 
judgment obtains there is the door opened for the 
full life of science and philosophy, Not that 
thought wms inactive through the earlier period. 
The great Schoolmen were no mean thrnjk^, but 
they thought in blinkers. The end of their 
journey was prescribed at the start, and hence 
free thought was denied them. And thought 

1 T. H Green, Worksl^y hi. 286. 

® Civil Power in Riwlmastiocil Cans&8t p. IS. 

S JDia^nbe, p. i 
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which is not free runs the risk at least of not being 
thought at all. It may under the guise of thought 
deliver us over to the ‘double truth’ — that of 
philosophy and that of theology — or rest in a de- 
limitation of boundaries whicii is made by the 
assertion that dogma is not contrary to reason, 
but above reason. But the piinciple of the right 
of private judgment cannot stop short of the de- 
mand that ‘ faith and reason,’ ‘ religion and science,’ 
shall resolve their antinomies at the bar of reason 
and extend the right of reason to autonomous 
judgment over the whole domain of faith. 

How far we have travelled along the road of 

rivate judgment, and with what ditiiculty, may 

e conveniently seen by comparing a declaration 
of 1633 with another of 1900. The Congregation 
of Prelates and Cardinals ruled in the case of 
Galilei that ‘ the doctrine that the earth is not the 
centre of the universe, and is not immobile, but is 
moved with a motion that is daily, is not only an 
absurd proposition but false in philosophy, and 
theologically considered at least enoneous in 
faith.’ ^ On the other hand, Karl Pearson makes 
the assertion {Grammar of Science^ ^ London, 1900, 
p. 366), while deprecating its one-sidedness and 
exaggeration, that ‘ the chief motor of modern life 
with ail its really great achievements has been 
sought — and perhaps not unreasonably sought — in 
the individualistic instinct.’ And, though this 
instinct may need to he balanced by those of social- 
ism and humanism, yet each of these, even while 
striving to promote individual or national co- 
operation in the place of competition, does so 
avowedly in the interest of the highest good of the 
individual, of all individuals. 

It must not be assumed, however, that the right 
of private judgment, when asserted, triumphed at 
once or even in a short time. At first the civil 
power stepped into the place of the papal, and 
adopted its spirit. ‘ Where the individual appealed 
to the powerful (individual) spirit within him, 
Luther would have none of it. Further, in politics 
nothing was heard of save the good of the State, 
or the general weal. ’ ^ The National Church sough t 
to clothe itself with the autocracy of the re- 
jected Koman Church ,* little respect was paid at 
first to the rights of individual persons or in- 
dividual communities. This transition spirit per- 
sisted in philosophy until Descartes (g^.v.), by 
rejecting all authority and starting de novo from 
the thinking Ego as the basis of all philosophy, 
became the founder of all philosophy that is en- 
titled to call itself modern. While philosophies 
are in conflict from generation to generation, they 
are agreed on one point, and that is, that the 
appeal of all philosophy is in the end to reason 
speaking through the individual thinker. In 
philosophy the right of private judgment is irre- 
fragable. The most striking proof of this is given 
indiiectly by the long sway of the political theories 
of Ben til am and by his maxim that the end of 
government is to ensure the greatest good of the 
greatest number. Society exists to perfect the 
individual, and, if the individual is called on from 
time to time to sacrifice himself to society, it is 
only that he may find Ins life enriched by losing it. 

3 , Mysticism. — This third element has not en- 
joyed in modern times the same popular vogue as 
empiiicism or rationalism, and indeed it may be 
questioned whether it ought not to be regarded as 
tne inspirer of thought rather than as an inde- 
pendent and co-ordinate factor. In philosophy 
indeed it has its definite exponents in More and 
Cud worth. In religion it underlay Quakerism and 
the Wesleyan and Evangelical movements. It 

1 See Karl von Gebler, GalUeo Galilei unA die rdmiecTie Cttrie, 
StuttgarC, 1876, p. 398 f. 

2 Erdmann, uwt. of Philosophy ^ ii, § 264, p. 0. 


emerges in literature in poets such as Wordsworth 
and Shelley, and in writers such as Novalis, Amiel, 
Emerson, Walt Whitman, and Coventry Patmore. 
It inspires the pre-Kaphaelites, and art-symbohsts 
of every soit, and Henii Bergson and the pragma- 
tist sciiools of thought. It is paramount in thinkers 
like Sclilegel (alike in his ‘ ironic ’ stage and in his 
later, where he treats the individual as insufficient 
to himself, but progressing towards divinity), in 
Schelling (especially in Ms ‘ fourth period ’), m the 
‘ Scottish school,’ Avhich identified philosophy with 
the observation of the facts of consciousness, in 
Rousseau, in the Wolfenbuttel Fragments of 
Reimarus, in Jacobi, and in Jacob Boehme. 

Finally, it should be observed that private judg- 
ment is properly or directly concerned not with 
matter of fact but wdtli values. The discussion of 
matter of fact belongs to science, where private 
judgment has no legitimate place, but the values 
of things, whether partial or ultimate, are values 
for the individual. Interest in them is personal, 
and lienee private judgment must in them assert 
itself. A good, to be a good to me, must be a 
good for me. But this is not to say that my 
private judgment is self -originated or self-sufficient. 
The social whole and the activities of nature play 
a large part in supplying the content of that self- 
consciousness of which private judgment is an 
inevitable expression. The perfect correlation, 
however, of the individual and the society remains 
one of the gravest problems which man has yet to 
solve, 

Litkratctrb.— J ohn Milton, Treatise of Civil Power in 
Ecclesiastical Causes^ London, 1659, reprinted in Tracts for the 
People^ do. 1839; O. Pfleiderer, The Philosophy of Religion^ 
tr. A. Menzies, 4 vols , do. 1886-88, in 227 ff. ; T. H Green, 
The English Commonwealth, m Works^, 3 vola,, do. 1906-08, ui. 
277-284 ; J. E. Erdmann, Hist, of Philosophy^, tr. W. S. 
Hough, 3 vola , do, 1902, eap. vol li ® [1910] ; W. E. H. Lecky, 
Hist, of Rationalism in Europe, do 1910; K Ullmann, 
Reformers before the Reformation, tr. R Menzies, 2 vola., 
Edinburgh, 1856; Mai tin Luther, first Principles of the 
Reformation, tr. H. Wace, London, 1884 ; Theologia Germamca, 
tr. S Winkworth, do. 1874 ; R. A Vaughan, Hours with the 
Hystici!!^, 2 vols., do 1888 ; J. Tulioch, Rational Theology and 
Ckiistian Philosophy in the Seventeenth Century‘s, 2 vols., 
Edinburgh, 1874. W, F. COBB. 

PROBABILIORISM. — Probabiliorism is a 
form of probabilism (g.'P.). ^ The principle maybe 
stated thus : tlie opinio minus ticta qum libertati 
favet may be followed to the detriment of the 
opinio tida quee legi favet when the former is more 
probable than the latter although it is not quite 
certain, i.e, when the reasons and the scholars 
militating in its favour have more weight than 
those militating in favour of the opinio tuta. 
There have always been probabiiiorist casuists, 
but probabiliorism was peculiarly in favour during 
the first half of the 19th century. Among its de- 
fenders may he mentioned Thiels and iSilluart. 
Thiels wrote a treatise in which he refutes the 
so-called reflex arguments upon which mainly the 
aitisans of simple probabilism rest, viz. ( 1 ) ‘lex 
ubia non obligat,’ ( 2 ) ‘lex dubia invincibiliter 
ignoratur,’ (3) ‘melior est conditio possidentis.’ 
Billuartj after severely condemning simple proba- 
bilism and equiprobabilism [q.v.), declared him- 
self in favour of probabiliorism with the help of 
arguments drawn from reason and from Pope 
Alexander viil.’s condemnation of the following 
pioposition: ‘non licet sequi opinion em probabi- 
lissimam.’ If we can follow the opinio probabiUs^ 
sima^ which always implies a minimum of doubt, 
it follows, according to him, that we can also 
follow the simply prohahilior opinio without the 
doubt which it leaves in existence sufficing to 
render it suspect. He demands, however, that the 
reasons for probabiliority should be very genuine. 
The resolutions of the assembly of the French 
clergy in 1900 also seem to him favourable to 
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robabiliorisni. In the matter of the sacraments 
e leans towards tutiorism. Duiing the second 
half of the 19th cent, probabiliorism was gradually 
forsaken, Gousset is inclined towards it, although 
he does not debar probabiltsm. 

We cannot include in the number of proba- 
biliorists the theologians who demand probabi- 
liority only in certain cases — e.gr., when the doubt- 
ful law IS a natural law, or a very important one — 
or those who, like Gury, demand it only ‘ ubi de 
solo honesto agitus,’ i.e. in order that an action 
may be thought honourable, nob when it is simply 
a question of ‘ licito vel illicito,’ Le, whether it is 
permissible or not. The only purpose of this dis- 
tinction between the honesUim and the licitum 
is to limit simple probabihsm in appearance, by 
leaving consciences in reality free to adopt it. 

The probabilioiists apply this principle only to 
the question of law, not to that of fact. In theory, 
we may follow the opinio minus tuta because it is 
more probable than the opinio tuta, bub in order 
to make suie whether the concrete conditions, 
under which alone the suiplus of probability exists, 
are realized or not, more than probabiliority is 
needed, viz. certainty; 6,g., the law forbids the 
eating of meat during Lent ; nevei theless the 
contrary is more probable, viz. that in ceitain 
circumstances I can eat meat even then ; from that 
time I can admit in principle that in these circum- 
stances I can eat meat during Lent; I cannot, 
however, do it in a given case unless I am abso- 
lutely sure that I am in these circumstances. 

Literature. — Thiels, De refieccis probahiHsmi principiis 
discitssto, Malines, 1844 ; C. R. Billuart, Snmma S. Thomae 
Jiodiemifi Aeademiarum morxbus acoormnodata, seti cimus 
theologies guxta mentem dUi Thomce, new ed.> Paris and Lyons, 
1837, vii. 407 if. ; T M. J Gousset, ThMogie 7noTale^\ Paris, 
1867 , L Potton, La Th^otie du pi'ohahilmne^ do. 1874 ; J. P. 
Gury, Compendium theologies moralist, Paris and Lyons, 1886, 
i 130 ff. E. EHRHARDT. 

PROBABILISM. — By probabilisra is signified 
the moral system according to which, when there 
are divergent views as to the lawfulness of an 
action, for each of which solid arguments may be 
advanced, then, provided the lawfulness be alone 
in question, yve are under no obligation to follow 
the more probable of the two views, bub are equally 
free to adopt either course. 

It is the teaching of all theologians that no one 
may do any action which he is not sure is right. 
If a man acts with a doubtful conscience — not 
knowing whether the thing he is doing is right 
or wrong — tliat alone suffices to make his action 
sinful ; for it proves that he is willing to do it 
even though it should be wrong. He is deliberately 
exposing himself to the risk of committing a sin. 
And to expose oneself to the risk of sinning 
mortally is by common consent a mortal sin. Yet 
in the conduct of life cases are constantly arising 
in which we are uncertain whether a given course 
is forbidden or not. The problem, then, is to 
determine the conditions in which, notwithstanding 
this uncertainty, a man may act as though no pro- 
hibition existed, with full assurance that his action 
is moially right. The various moral systems, 
tutioiism (or rigorism), probabiliorism, equiproba- 
bilism. iqq.v.), probabilism, and laxism give the 
different answers to the question. Since immediate 
and direct certainty as to the lawfulness of the 
act is not to be had, each system appeals to some 
principle of morals to provide the required assur- 
ance. In this connexion these are termed principles 
of reflex certainty or, occasionally, ‘reflex prin- 
ciples.^ 

In all the cases which we are considering there 
is said to be, on the one hand, a probable opinion 
in favour of the law, and, on the other, a probable 
opinion in favour of liberty, the respective proba- 


bility of the opinions being determined according 
to the weight of the reasons which can be advanced 
on either side. In order to avoid misconceptions 
it seems desirable here to call attention to the fact 
that the meaning of the word ‘probable’ in theo- 
logy differs somewhat from that now commonly 
attached to it. In the present sense of the term 
a thing is said to be probable only when it can 
claim a greater likelihood than the other alter- 
natives. These are not said to be probable at all. 
Moreover, the idea suggested is in many minds 
linked up with the mathematical theory of proba- 
bilities {i.e, chance-happenings). In theology, on 
the other hand, the word is used in its etymological 
sense. An opinion is probable winch commends 
itself to the mind by weighty reasons as being very 
possibly true. The idea of chance is altogether 
absent. Confining our attention, then, to tlie 
three systems which alone can be said to have had 
any actual importance in the theological schools, 
the probabiliorist theologians hold that we are free 
to follow the opinion in favour of liberty when and 
only when it is the more probable of the two. 
According to the equiprobabilists, in order that 
we may take this couise it is necessary that the 
two opinions should have at least an equal degiee 
of probability, The probabilist system teaches 
that, should there be a solid reason to suppose the 
action not prohibited, then we are free to follow 
that opinion, even though the reasons on the other 
side are more weighty, provided that the diffei’enee 
is not such as to render the existence of the law 
not merely probable, but morally certain. 

Before giving the arguments on which the system 
is based, it will be well briefly to explain two points 
of importance: (1) what constitutes solid proba- 
bility, and (2) the limits within which the system 
of probabilism is applicable 

(1) An opinion is said to possess intrinsic proba- 
bility when the grounds on which it is based are 
such as to have serious weight with men of com- 
petent judgment. Moreover, the grounds must be 
such as to retain their value even in face of the 
reasons which can be adduced on the other side. 
By this it is not meant that they must be equally 
cogent. But they must be such that the opponent 
arguments do not render them nugatory. When 
the arguments on the two sides aie drawm fi*om 
different, and even from disparate, considerations, 
it will often be the ease that those advanced for 
the less probable cause are in no sense invalidated 
by those which support the moie probable. Ex- 
trinsic probability is that which belongs to an 
opinion by reason of the authorities who can be 
cited for it. Ordinarily speaking, it is held that, 
if five or six writers of recognized weight in the 
theological school can he reckoned as independently- 
supporting a view, that view may be safely f ollowea. 
The condition that the authorities quoted must be 
theologians of real weight is to be noted. An 
opinion does not acquire extrinsic probability 
because it is found in a few w^orks which^ at one 
time or another have enjoyed some popularity. 

(2) There are certain well-defined spheres of 
human activity in which probabilism has no place. 
If we are under obligation to ensure the validity 
of some act, it would be altogether unlawful to 
adopt means which will only probably be effica- 
cious, should a safer course be open to us. In such 
a case we are bound to take the surest means at 
our divsposal. Tims, probabilism is excluded (save 
in a fevv exception^ cases) in regard to the ad- 
mmistiation of the sacraments If, eg,, a man 
had some doubt as to whether there was not an 
ecclesiastical impediment of affinity to the marriage 
he was intending to contract, he would be bound 
to piocure the necessary dispensation to proceed. 
The mere fact tliat there was a sound probability 
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against the existence of the impediment, and that 
the q^nestion would certainly never be raised, would 
constitute no justification for neglecting to take 
the precaution. So, also, probabilism is inapplic- 
able where the rights of another person aie con- 
cerned, We are under strict obligation not to 
wrong our neighbour, and it is unlawful to put 
ourselves in danger of so^ doing. There may be 
excellent reasons for thinking that a match thrown 
at random over the hedge will not fire the hayrick 
on the other side. But a man would be acting 
wrongfully if on the strength of those reasons he 
should take the chance of causing the damage. 
Finally, probabilism may not be employed when 
there is question of some end that one is absolutely 
bound to attain. No man may use merely probable 
means to ensure his eternal salvation ; he is bound 
to take measures which he knows to be sufficient. 
It would be erroneous to speak of these as excep- 
tions to probabilism. Probabilism is applicable 
only where the obligation itself is dubious. In 
all these cases, although there is a doubtful element 
in the situation, the obligation is certain. 

The argument for piobabilisni can be stated very 
briefly. Whenever there is a solid reason for 
questioning the existence of a law, that law is i]pso 
facto doubtful. But a doubtful law imposes no 
obligation on the conscience {* lex dubia non obli- 
gat’), and may therefore be treated as non-existent. 
This principle, that a doubtful law has no binding 
force on the conscience, seems scarcely to require 
proof. But two considerations may be advanced 
in its suppoit. In the first place, a law binds only 
in so far as it is known. If, therefore, after taking 
all reasonable means to make certain, a man still 
does not know whether a given law exists, he is 
not yet nndex any moral obligation in its regard. 
For practical purposes, he is in the same position 
as a man who has never heard of it (*lex dubia 
invincibiliter ignoratur’). Secondly, it is urged 
that an obligation is always to be viewed as a 
rcvstriction on a previous state of liberty. Liberty 
is in po.ssession till the obligation is imposed. 
Since this is so, and since 'melior est conditio 
possidentis,* unless the obligation is absolutely 
certain, a man remains free. But in the cases 
which we are considering the obligation is not 
certain but dubious. 

These reasons, it is urged, are conclusive, and 
put the validity of probabilism as a moral system 
beyond question. Hence, whenever there is a 
reason for doubt as to the law, a man may adopt 
the opinion in favour of liberty with absolute assur- 
ance that he is justified in doing so, even though 
there be greater probability on the opposite 
side. 

Probabilism, it is manifest, is concerned solely 
with what is of obligation, not with what is the 
most perfect course of action.^ In other words, it 
belongs to moral, not to aseetical, theology. It is 
of no little importance to avoid confusing the two 
issues. A man is not bound to adopt the more 
perfect course in all his actions, and the attempt 
to impose what is most perfect as a matter of 
obligation always lesults at last in the total re- 
jection of the moral law, as being too burdensome 
for flesh and blood. It seems necessary to call 
attention to this point, as probabilism has often 
been attacked on the ground that it proposes a 
low standard of perfection. The fact is that it is 
in no way concerned with perfection, The study 
of Christian perfection belongs to aseetical theology. 

The first to enunciate clearly and to defend the 
principles of probabilism was the Dominican, 
Bartholomew de Medina, in his JSxpositio in 
D. Thomm (Salamanca, 1577). The rules given by 
previous moralists— c.^., Navarrua — to enable a 
man to form a safe conscience for himself in doubt- 


ful cases were somewhat naore stringent ; but all 
were agreed that a confessor was bound to absolve 
penitents who should announce their intention of 
following a probable opinion, even though he him- 
self should be aware that this opinion was the less 

robable of the two. In such a case the confessor 

ad no right to tell the penitent that he was guilty 
of sin in not following the more probable view. 
Medina carried the principle to its logical issue in 
maintaining that a man is always free to adopt a 
probable opinion as a basis of action. His teaching 
found general acceptance in the schools, as being 
in full accordance with admitted principles; and 
from 1600 to 1640 it was, with a vei’y few excep- 
tions, the universal doctrine of moral theologians. 
Towards the middle of the century a change took 
place. The leading Jansenists weie advocates of 
tutiorism in its extreme form, maintaining that in 
all cases of doubt a man was bound to put himself 
on the safe side by acting as though the laiv 
actually existed. They attacked probabilism as 
immoral ; and, inasmuch as the J esuit theologians 
had been extremely active in opposing their doc- 
trinal novelties, they held the order up to obloquy 
because of the support accorded by its writers to 
this system. In 1657 Pascal, at the instance of 
Antoine Arnauld, composed his Lettres provinciales 
in the interests of Jansenism. The mordant cari- 
cature of probabilism contained in this work, 
remote though it was from the truth, was a con- 
troversial success of the first magnitude. It brought 
the system into disrepute for many decades, and, 
among those who know little of the points at issue, 
still passes cumnt as a satisfactory account. 
From 1650 to 1750 the majority, perliaps, of theo- 
logians inclined to some form of probabilioiism, 
though there was always a succession of moralists 
of real eminence who were faithful to the proba- 
bilist solution. From the beginning of the 19th 
cent, nearly every name of real note may be 
reckoned among the probabilists — Geiiicot, 
Bailer mi, Lehmkuhl, Ojetti, and Slater. A few 
authors still defend a mitigated eqniprobabilism ; 
but tliere is little practical diflerenee between the 
tAvo standpoints. 

LiTERATtriiB — A. Lehmkuhl, Probabilismus Vin^ieatus, 
Freiburg", 1906, Theologia M oralis, do. 1910; F. Ter Haar, De 
Systemate ISlai’ali Antiquorum Prohdbihstarum, Paderborn, 
1S94 , A Ballerini, Opus Theologioum Morale^, Prato, 189S~99 ; 
J. M. Harty, CE, s.v ‘Probabilism’ ; T. Slater, Shoi*t Mist, of 
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PROBABILITY. — There are ceitain pheno- 
mena of such a nature that their antecedents, 
being extremely complex, cannot be adequately 
comprehended by observation, however searching 
it may be ; nor can they be subjected to any 
analysis that will disclose the causal elements to 
which the effect in question is due. 

In the throwing of dice, e.g., the antecedent shaking of the 
box and tossing the dice upon the table is about the same each 
time— -at least the diJKerence cannot be determined— and yet 
the results vary with each successive throw, The causal deter- 
mination in each case is so complex as to be beyond computa- 
tion ; the initial position of the dice, the force of their ejection 
from the box, the height of the box above the table when they 
leave it, the inequalities of the table itself, a variation between 
the physical and geometrical centres of gravity of the dice, 
etc, — all make the antecedent so complex that a slight varia- 
tion in any one of these conditions will affect the result. We 
find, therefore, double sixes at one time, a three and a four at 
another, and so on indermitely. 

Again, it sometimes happens that with perfect sanitary con- 
ditions an infectious disease will appear that has always been 
regarded, and that correctly, as due to imperfect sanitation, 
whereas an entire disregard of sanitary requirements and of all 
the laws of health may yet give rise to no disease of special 
moment. Certain conditions of temperature, atmospheric press- 
ure, velocity and direction of the wind, may one day bring 
storm and rain, and, as far as observation can, detect, similar 
conditions may again bring fair weather. So also the rise and 
fall in stock and money markets is extremely susceptible to the 
varying conditions of indefinitely complex forces wholly beyond 
ail powers of determination or of prediction. 
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Such phenomena present a problem with which 
the methods of inductive inquiry cannot deal. 
Observation is not far-reaching enough to pro- 
vide the data for the solution of the problem, 
and, even if it were, our methods of computa- 
tion and determination are not adequate to solve 
problems of so many terms and of so complex a 
nature. 

The causal connexion may be established beyond 
all reasonable doubt, and yet the cause obtains in 
the midst of so complex a setting that the problem 
is really this — ^to determine whether a cause, whose 
exact nature may be known or unknown, will 
prove operative or inoperative. The cause may be 
always present and even its exact nature may he 
known, and yet the complex circumstances attend- 
ing it may be of such a character that one alone, 
or two or more combining, may neutralize the 
operation of the cause, and, on the other hand, a 
slight variation of the combined circumstances 
may promote and even accelerate the operation of 
the cause in question. The pioblem then is to 
determine how often the event happens, and how 
often it fails of happening, the complex and inde- 
terminate antecedent being present in all the 
instances examined. 

"When we begin to count instances, we are 
reminded that we must be in the neighbourhood 
of the sphere of enumerative induction. Enumera- 
tive induction treats instances by noting the 
number of observed coincident happenings of the 
antecedent and consequent under investigation, no 
attempt being made to analyze their respective 
contents or to determine a causal connexion more 
definitely by means of any one or more of the 
inductive methods of research and verification. 
The result of such an investigation may be formu- 
lated in a proposition of the form, ^ Every A is B.’ 
This, strictly interpreted, has the force of ‘ Every 
A that has been observed is B,’ There are cases, 
however, in which observation leads to a twofold 
result — a set of instances in which it is observed 
that the A^s are B’s, and another set of instances 
in which the A’s are not B's. These instances are 
of such a nature that the observed A is an antece- 
dent so extremely complex that the element within 
it, which is a cause capable of jiroducing B, either 
may he absent without producing an appreciable 
change in the general nature of A or, being present, 
may be neutralized by some other element of A 
itself. The result gives a basis for a probable 
inference only ; and the nature of that inference 
will depend upon the preponderance of the observed 
happenings or of the failure of the event under 
investigation. 

The probability attached to such an inference, 
however, is different from the probability which 
characterizes the nature of enumerative induction. 
In the latter, when the observation has been widely 
extended and no exceptions noted, it is usual to 
s^ that the result expressed in the proposition, 
‘Every A is B,’ has the force of a hign degree of 
probability. B at in the instances whose investiga- 
tion shows the result that some A^s are B’s, and 
some not, and yet where the former far out- 
number the latter cases, it may be inferred that 
the A’s which in future we may meet will probably 
be B’s ; and the decree of probability expressed in 
such a proposition is commensurate with the pre- 
ponderance of the number of observed affirmative 
instances over the negative. Here the probability 
refers to the validity of an inference concerning 
certain particular instances, be they many or be 
they few, which lie beyond the sphere of our 
present knowledge ; in enumerative induction the 
probability is attached to the ummrmlity^ of the 
proposition affirmed as a result of observation that 
not so far detected an excepMon. In the 


former case the question of the universality of the 
result is conclusively answered in the negative ; 
there can be no universal proposition possible, as 
some instances give A and B together, others give 
A with the absence of B ; and the question of 
probability that here arises, therefore, refers to 
individual eases not yet examined, as to whether 
they severally will more likely correspond to the 
set of affirmative or to that of the negative instances 
alieady noted. 

The comparison of the number of happenings 
with that of the failures of an event aftbrds a basis 
for several kinds of inference, all of them in the 
sphere of probability. 

We find in such a comparison a basis for the 
calculation of the probability of a particular event 
happening when there is a repetition of the 
circumstances which, in former cases, have some- 
times produced the event and sometimes failed to 
produce it. If, according to former observation, 
the event has happened, let us say, seven times, 
and failed three, the proha bib expressed numeri- 
cally, of its happening again is The rule is : 
to express the probability of an event, take as 
numerator the number of times which the event 
has been observed to occur, and as denominator 
the total number observed, both of lia])pening and 
failure ; the fraction thus expressed will represent 
the probability of the event happening. The 
counter -probability may he represented by the 
number of observed failures of the event divided 
by the total number of cases observed. The 
counter-probability^ to the probability evidently 
is equal to unity. If, therefore, the probability is 
unity, the counter-probability 'will equal zero ; 
the probability in that case has merged into 
ceitainty. Zero, therefore, represents absolute 
impossibility. All fractions between the limits 
zero and one represent varying degrees of proba- 
bility, from impossibility at one extreme to cer- 
tainty at the other. 

Not only may there he this inductive basis for 
the calculation of probability, arising from actually 
observed instances ; there may be also a deductive 
calculation of probability based upon the known 
structure or nature of the phenomena themselves 
in advance of any observation as to their actual 
behaviour. 

We say, that the probability of a penny turning up heads 
IS 1 . Knowing the form of the penny and that there are but 
two possibilities, heads or tails, and there bein^ no reason why 
one 18 more likely to turn up than the other, we say that there 
IS one chance favourable to heads against the two chances which 
represent the total number of possibilities under the existing’ 
circumstances. With a die, in the form of a perfect cube, we 
say there is one chance of its turning up the face marked 1 
against the six chances represented by the six faces— the total 
number ; here the probability is 1 . Thus the basis for the 
calculation of probability may be a theoretical as well as an 
empirical one. 

In the estimate of the probability of an event 
in the actual conduct of affairs we seldom express 
that probability numerically ; we express a degree 
of probability adverbially rather than numerically j 
i.e., we say an event is quite probable, ve^ru prob- 
able, or extremely probable. The fact is that, as 
regards nio.st phenomena, we do not keep an exact 
or even approximate memorandum of the number 
of happenings compared with that of the failures. 
We rather classify our observations in terms of 
more or less. Certain circumstances that we 
observe produce about as many failures as happen- 
ings of an event, other circumstances produce far 
more happenings than f ailui es, others far less, and 
so on. Consequently we receive certain psycho- 
logical impressions of varying degrees of intensity 
according to the preponderance of ^ happening over 
failure, or mce versa ; this impression becomes the 
basis for estimating the probability in question, 
and the degree of that probability is commensurate 
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with the intensity of the original psychological 
impression arising from concepts of more or of less. 
In snch a sphere, however, as that devoted to the 
interests of betting, gambling, poohsellmg, book- 
making, etc., probabilities are estimated accord- 
ing to observations and theoretical considerations 
whose conditions are expressed numerically ; and 
the amount risked in each case is strictly estimated 
according to the exact ratio of probability to 
counter-probability under the existing circum- 
stances. 

The estimation of probability in terms of a 
greater or less degree is, however, more usual, and 
applicable to the conduct of human life generally 
(for the theory of probability as the guide of life 
see art. Butler). It has special force and utility 
as a moile of inference when the observed instances 
so far outnumber the exceptions as to create an 
impression of such a high degree of probability 
as to approximate jiractical if not theoretical 
certainty. 

It has been noted over a wide field of observation that a 
second attack of scarlet fever is extiemely rare. Exceptions 
have occurred and, therefore, by enumerative induction It is 
imxiossible to generalize the universal proposition that a second 
attack will never occur. It is, however, possible to assert with 
somewhat positive assurance that it is highly probable that a 
person will he exempt from a second attack. 

The comparison of failure and happening of 
events based upon observation or theoretical con- 
siderations of structure and nature leads also to in- 
ferences concerning large numbers of instances con- 
sidered together. If a memorandum is kept of the 
number of times an event has happened and of the 
number of times it has failed, and the total number 
of instances examined be sufficiently great, then 
the resulting ratio of favourable instances to the 
total number wall be found approximately repeated 
if a second set of an equal number of instances be 
likewise examined. There is a law of tendency 
whereby Nature seems to repeat herself even when 
the attendant circumstances of an event are most 
complex and beyond all powers of accurate deter- 
mination. 

As the result of observations extending over thousands and 
thousands of instances, it is affirmed that about J of the children 
born in the world die before the age of sixteen In a group of 10 
children the ratio would perhaps be deviated fiora very niateu* 
ally ; in a group of 100 the deviation is apt to be less , in a group 
of 1000, still less ; and in a group of 100,000 the ratio as above 
given would be substantially realized. The approximation 
would be so near that the enor would be insignificant as com- 
pared with total number of cases. 

The following law, therefore, expresses this ten- 
dency — that, while in a small number of instances 
there is irregularity in the observed ratio between 
the number of times a given event has happened 
and its failures, still in a large number of instances 
this ratio tends towards a constant limit. 

This IS clearly seen in the pitching of a penny 1 10 throws 
might very possibly result in 7 heads and 3 tails ; in 100 throws, 
however, the ratio expressing the result as to heads and tails 
observed will be much nearer | than in the former case ; while, 
if 1000 or 10,000 throws be observed, the result will approximate 
the ratio i 

The comparison of observed cases with the 
number given by the calculation of the probabili- 
ties in question has been made by Qu^telet, and 
also by Jevons. Their results are most significant 
and interesting. 

Qu4telet made 4096 drawings from an urn containing 20 
black balls and 20 white. Theoretically, he should have drawn 
as many white as black balls, 2048 each ; the actual drawings 
resulted in 2060 white balls and 2030 black. Jevons made 
20,480 throws of a penny ; the theoretical result should have 
been 10,240 heads ; the actual result was 10,368 heads. 

The tendency towards a constant ratio in aggregates con- 
taining a considerable number of instances is strikingly illus- 
trated in the record of baptisms taken from an old parish 
register in England The number of male baptisms registered 
to every 1000 females ran as follows for the respective years 
from 1821 to 1830 : 1048, 1047, 1047, 1041, 1049, 1046, 1047, 1043, 
1043, 1034. We see with what surprising accuracy the constant 
ratio was repeated substantially year after year. 

A like regularity seems to pervade every depart- 


ment of life. The total number of crimes is ap- 
proximately the same, year after year,- the annual 
death-rate, the apportionment of deaths, moieover, 
to the several diseases as their evident causes, 
the number ot missent letters each year, the annual 
number of suicides, of divorces — all these diverse 
events indicate a regularity in the long inn, as 
regards their numerical estimate. 

The results which are thus attained regarding 
aggregates cannot be stated as probable lesults. 
If a sufficiently laige number of instances are 
taken, the result will be certain within a very 
small, and in many cases an insignificant, margin. 
In estimating the probability of a single event the 
question is whether it will happen or not happen, 
and the element of uncertainty is therefore promi- 
nent, In dealing with aggregates, however, no 
such element of uncertainty enters ; the question 
j is not whether or not there will be certain results, 
j but concerns rather the degree of exactness with 
I which the results will approximate a definite ratio. 
And the law of tendency is that the larger the 
number of instances, the greater will be the ap- 
proximation of an accurate and definite result, 
i ^ This is especially illustrated in the numerous 
I insurance companies whose business is conducted 
I upon the basis of an approximately constant death- 
i*ate. The general procedure is somewhat as 
follows ; 

Suppose 10,000 persons insure their lives at £200 per indi- 
vidual, and the annual death-rate observed over a wide extent 
of territoiy, and including a very large number of instances, 
amounts to 200 persons out of 10,000. The losses then to the 
insurance company will amount annually to £40,000 on such a 
basis. These losses, distributed among the 10,000 insuring in 
the company, would amount to £4 apiece. The company, 
therefore, has a numeiical basis for calculating the amount 
which each person must pay in order to cover the annual 
losses and to provide an assured revenue for the company. 

The problem has been stated in round numbers 
merely to illustrate in general the principle in- 
volved ; the actual calculation is more complicated, 
because, in each particular case, the age of the 
individual and the varying death-rate for different 
years must be taken into account. The substantial 
standing of the innumerable insurance companies 
in our country bears witness to the fact that these 
enterprises are based upon a practical certainty 
regarding death-rates when applied to large aggre- 
gates. Chance is thus eliminated almost entirely ; 
uiat which would be a serious risk as regards an 
individual is substantially void of all risk when 
large numbers are concerned. 

Moi cover, phenomena indicate a marked depart- 
ure from the ratio of frequency as determined by 
prior observation or by theoretical considerations •, 
then it is ordinarily inferred that a new cause has 
become operative, not before existent, or, if present, 
with its efiect neutralized. 

We would naturally expect a die to show the face 3, on an 
average, about once m six throws. But, if it repeatedly turns 
up 3 in succession, and if no other number appears, or appears 
but raiely, we are warranted m inferring that the die is loaded. 
The number of homicides in the United States m 1894 far 
exceeded the annual number observed for the several years 
preceding. This discrepancy is easily accounted for by the 
fact that the natural number was swollen by the deaths caused 
by the strikers and rioters in the month of July of that year. 
So also a marked departure from the annual death-rate of a 
large city is at once an urgent suggestion to the public health 
authority to start investigations that will unearth the hidden 
cause that one is constrained to believe must be present. Such 
causes as defective drains, prevalence of epidemics, etc., are 
again and again found to accompany an increase of the average 
death-rate. 

Under such circumstances the method of investi- 
gation which should be pursued, when practicable, 
is to endeavour to break up the total into smaller 
groups of a specific nature. Thus, if the death- 
rate for the year is appreciably increased, examine 
the death-rate per month. See if any month shows 
a marked departure from the average. If so, this 
will suggest a careful investigation of the circum- 
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sfcancesand characteristics of the month in question. 
Or it may be possible to make a geographical dis- 
tribution of the total over different sections of the 
city under investigation. Some special locality 
may indicate an unusually large ^ death-rate. In- 
vestigation, therefore, at that point may reveal a 
lurking cause of disease, otherwise unnoticed. 

By similar considerations it is often possible to 
distinguish between a chance coincidence and a 
determinate cause which has produced the event 
in question. For, if the possibility of some one 
definite cause is considered out of the question, 
and if the origin of the event is found among com- 
plex phenomena of such a number and variety that 
they may form an indefinite number of combina- 
tions only one of which can possibly produce the 
event in question, then the probability that the 
event has actually been produced by such a chance 
combination is extremely small. We are then 
thrown back upon the other hypothesis, that, 
instead of one out of many possible combinations, 
there is some one determinate cause operative in 
the case. Its nature may not be definitely indi- 
cated, but at least the possibility of its presence is 
suggested. 

This line of reasoning is illustrated in the follow- 
ing account of the discovery of the existence of 
iron in the sun, in the researches of Bunsen and 
Kirchhoff : 

‘On comparing the spectra of sunlight and of the light pro- 
ceeding from the incandescent vapour of iron, it became 
apparent that at least sixty bright lines m the spectrum of 
iron coincided with dark lines in the sun's spectrum. Such 
coincidences could never be observed with certainty, because, 
even if the hues only closely approached, the instrumental 
imperfections of the spectroscope would make them apparently 
coincident, and if one line came wichiii half a millimetre of 
another, on the map of the spectra, they could not be pro- 
nounced distinct. Now the average distance of the solar lines 
on Kirchhoff’s map is two millimetres, and if we throw down a 
line, as it were by pure chance, on such a map, the probability 
is about ^ that the new line will fall within one-half millimetre 
on one side or the other of some one of the solar lines. To put 
it in another way, we may suppose that each solar line, either 
on account of its real breadth, or the defects of the instrument, 
possesses a breadth of one-half millimetre, and that each line m 
the iron spectrum has a like breadth. The probability, then, is 
just i that the centre of each iron line will come by chance 
within one millimetre of the centre of a solar line, so as to 
appear to coincide with it. The probability^ of casual coinci- 
dence of each iron line with a solar line is in like manner 
Coincidence in the case of each of the sixty iron lines is a very- 
unlikely event if it arises casually, for it would have a proba- 
bility of only (i)eo or less than one in a trillion. The odds, in 
short, are more than a million million millions to unity against 
such a casual coincidence. But on the other hypothesis, that 
iron exists in the sun, it is highly probable that such coin- 
cidences would be observed ; it is immensely more probable 
that sixty coincidences would be observed if iron existed in the 
sun, than that they should arise from chance. Hence, by our 
principle, it is immensely probable that iron does exist in the 
sun.’i 

Tliis principle is also illustrated in instances of 
circumstantial evidence. In such cases the ob- 
served combination of so many diverse circum- 
stances, even as regards an indefinite^ number of 
minor details, precludes the hypothesis of casual 
coincidences, and suggests some one definite cause 
that will prove a unifying principle of explanation 
of all the attendant circumstances. As Bullen 
says : 

*A presumption is very often more convincinpf and more 
satisfactory than any other kind of evidence. It is not within 
the reach and compass of human abilities to invent a train of 
circumstances whiida shall be so connected together as to 
amount to a proof of guilt without affording opportunities to 
contradict a great part, if not all of these circumstances,’ 2 

In the various illustrations which have been 
given we find that the theory of probability pro- 
vides a method of dealing with phenomena which 
cannot he subjected to the ordinary inductive 
methods. The phenomena are so complex that a 
specific cause cannot be determined, for the real 

1 W, S. Jevons, The Principles of Science^, London, 1900, 
p, 244 f, 

^Famous Cases of Circumstantial Evidence, New York, 

p. XV. 


cause in question is a coi relation of many diverse 
forces, and, if only a few instaneevS are examined, 
no causal connexion will be disclosed ; it is neces- 
sary, therefore, to deal xvith large numbers, statisti- 
cal averages, etc., in order to detect an emerging 
relation of a causal character, expressed by a 
constant ratio This ratio once deterniined, it 
becomes a further test, as we have already seen, 
when the results widely depart from it, to suggest 
the presence of a new force outside of the com- 
binations to which the effect would be naturally 
referred according to the indications of the proba- 
bility-ratio. The latter mode of inference is akin 
to die method of residues, for the inference in 
question is based upon the fact that the probability- 
ratio will account for only a certain frequency of 
occurrence of the event under investigation j a 
marked excess must be accounted for by positing a 
definitely operative cause. And, if an antecedent 
of such a nature is known to be present, the sug- 
gestion at once arises in our thought that this in 
all probability is tlie cause producing this excess 
in the results. 
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PROBATION.— One of the most obvious and 
striking aspects of experience, one which forces 
itself upon a man’s mind as soon as he begins to 
reflect at all, is its incomplete and fragmentary 
character. In the pursuit of truth he finds him- 
self confronted sooner or later with unanswerable 
questions, face to face with insoluble mysteries. 
Knowledge may be real as far as it goes, but 
finality is not to be found. In the pursuit of the 
good, again, there is a perpetual discrepancy be- 
tween the actual and the ideal, a constant failure 
of achievement. And the passion for the beautiful 
is never really satisfied, though its hunger may be 
partially stayed. In all these directions neither 
the mind nor the heart of man ever finds absolute 
satisfaction ; his capacity finds neither limit nor 
adequate response. 

The questions, then, are inevitably thrust upon 
us : Why is aspiration so far in advance of attain- 
ment? Has it always been so? Will it always 
remain so? The incomplete, the inadequate, the 
fragmentary, is abhorrent to us, aesthetically and 
spiritually, and we cannot ‘sadly and soberly 
acquiesce’ without at least attempting to find 
some explanation of this character of the given. 

The theory of probation is an attempted answer 
to the above questions. We have seen that ex- 
perience does not satisfy, that this world is not 
adequate to the complete realization of our desires. 
There is no doubt about that. Hut how if it was 
not meant to satisfy? How if its incompleteness 
and fiagmentariness and apparent illusion were 
not errors and defects in the character of the 
world, as we are first inclined to think, bnt just 
those very qualities which give it such value as it 
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has? The world, as we perceive it, may be only a 
part of a larger nniverse ; onr temporal existence 
may be but a phase in an expeiience that is not 
to be numbered by years ; in a word, this present 
world may be but a period of probation, a period, 
that IS, whose explanation and justification lie 
beyond itself in the idea of an end to which it may 
serve as means, of a purpose of which all ‘ the 
change and chances of this mortal life ^ may be so 
many ways of fulfilment. 

Now the probation of which this life is the scene 
is to be conceived not as a process that goes on 
impersonally, as it were, but as the direct work 
of the God and Father of mankind. The theoiy 
presupposes, then, that there has already been 
formed the conception of a personal Goa, with 
whom the spirit of man is m immediate contact. 
For probation is a teleological concept, and a pur- 
pose or end is the expression of the^ will of a 
person, and cannot have its source in a mere 
‘ tendenw , not ourselves, that makes for righteous- 
ness.’ Hence it is an idea that seems very closely 
bound up with the belief in a personal God. Pro- 
bation is a distinctively religious, not only a moral 
or piiilosopbical, theory. 

The ideas of discipline and purification are to be 
found in any religion which has any ethical quality 
at all, but that of probation does not seem to have 
been fully developed except among the Jews, of 
whose theology it is an important element, and 
whose history is interpreted by the prophets in the 
light of it. The history of the Jews, broadly 
speaking, is the history of a people whose hign 
calling, to he in a special sense the medium of 
Divine revelation and blessing to the world, was 
equalled only by their failure, as a nation, to dis- 
cern its import and to rise to its fulfilment. For 
this fulfilment all the vicissitudes of their history, 
as that of a ‘ chosen people ’ par excellmce, were 
meant to fit them j ml was meant, in Scripture 
language, to humble them, and to prove them, 
whether they would keep God’s commandments or 
no (ef. Dt 8^). * Elect peoples,’ it has been said, 

‘have tragic careers,’^ and the tragedy is never 
more deep and complete than when the nation is 
spiritually blind to the meaning of its destiny, 
which is throughout recognized, by those who 
have eyes to see, to be of Divine appointment and 
plan. It was the unique relation of the nation to 
a personal God, known as such, that is, as a Being 
of moral nature, that gave their failure the further 
character of sin. 

To regard this world as the scene of probation 
is to regard it from a point of view that throws 
light on much that is otherwise hopelessly ob- 
scure and inexplicable in experience j for instance, 
some such conception as pi'obation, that is, of life 
as a time of testing and training the will rather 
than of complete moral achievement, seems the 
only possible direction whence the nearest ap- 
proach to a solution of the problem of evil could 
come ; it is along these lines only that we can 
justify the twofold deliverance ol the religious 
consciousness, that evil and sin are temporally 
real, and yet that God is good and that He is 
almighty. The only justification for even the 
temporary existence of evil would He in its being 
an essential condition of the attainment of an end 
which is of supreme value. If we may attempt to 
define the end for which this world was called into 
being as the realization of the conscious com- 
munion of every soul with the God and Father of 
that soul, then it at once becomes plain that from 
the beginning the possibility of evil must have been 
recognized, and reco^ized as worth while. For 
man can attain the Divine likeness and become 

1 A. B. Bruce, Frovidential Order of the World, London, 1897; 

p. 186. 


in the fullest sense partaker of the Divine nature 
only by a process of probation, in which temptation 
plays an essential part. Character is an acquired 

roduct ; no virtue or goodness is assured which 

as not been put to the test in some way or another, 
and such trial or probation is accomplished thiough 
an experience in which the necessity of a choice 
between good and evil is constantly presented. 
One of the most profound truths embodied in the 
OT narrative of the Fall is that man, though 
originally innocent, i,e, ignorant of the distinc- 
tion between good and evil, can attain holiness 
only through such a process of probation and 
temptation. 

‘ Goodness as a moral experience is for us the overcoming of 
experienced evil. ... So, m the good act I expenence the good 
as my evil lost in goodness, as a rebellion against the good con- 
quered in the moment of its birth, as a peace that arises in the 
midst of this triumphant conflict, as a satisfaction that lives m 
, this restless activity of inner warfare. This child of inner strife 
IS the good, and the only moral good, we know. ... No genu- 
ine moral goodness is possible save in the midst of such inner 
warfare. The absence of the evil impulse leaves naught but 
innocence or instinct, morally insipid and colourless Goodness 
is this organism of struggling elements ’ (J. Boyce, The Religious 
Aspect of Philosophy, Boston, 1886, pp. 462, 466, 469). 

Goodness is not forced upon us ; we make^ it 
our own by willing identification of our will with 
the good. Hence probation implies freedom, power 
to ‘ choose the good and refuse the evil.’ This is 
not the place for a discussion of the interminable 
Free Will mrsus Determinism controversy. It is 
enough to point out what will be denied by none, 
that those who regard this life as a period of pro- 
bation make the implicit assumption that man is 
free — an assumption which receives most emphatic 
confirmation from the witness of the moral con- 
sciousness. It would be futile to speak of the 
‘ probation’ of a being who could not be otherwise 
than unfailingly regular in the performance of 
duty ; in fact, such an one could scarcely attach 
any meaning to the word. Freedom, as Kant 
pointed out once for all, is a fundamental pre- 
supposition of morality, and the belief in probation 
lays great stress on this side of truth. Hence pro- 
bation is not consistent with determinism, Calvin- 
istic or otherwise. This world is no scene of pro- 
bation for Johannes Agricola in Meditation?' 

If this life is a period of probation, it makes a 
constant appeal to the will to ‘ take sides with a 
cause not yet won ’ — that is the testimony of the 
moral consciousness, while yet the religious con- 
sciousness possesses the fundamental assurance 
that the victoiy is already accomplished. God’s 
will shall be done ; that cannot fail. But then 
arises the question as to the attitude of the indi- 
vidual, whether he will co-operate in its fulfilment 
or not. The constant pressure of this question is 
his probation. 

And, just because the probation to which man is 
subject is an appeal to his willing spirit, it is no 
merely theoretic experiment to see what he will or 
can do, ^ but is essentially practical, leading to 
definite issues for conduct, which can then be dealt 
with by way either of correction or of confirma- 
tion. It is a test or experiment not simply to 
increase the knowledge of the one who makes it, 
but continually carried on to affect the nature of 
the subject. This leading to a definite issue, 
whether for good or for evil, is an important aspect 
of probation. Indifference, neutrality, lukewarm- 
ness calls for the remedy of ‘a piercing pain.’^ 
Acts may he forriven, but not even God Himself 
can forgive the hanger-back. ‘At every instant, 
at every step in life, the point has to be decided, 
our soul has to he saved, heaven has to be gained 
or lost.’® Hence probation, even though it may 

i Browning, Poems. 

2 R. L. Stevenson, Poems, ‘The Celestial Surgeon*; cf. also 
Bev 314-22 

3 R. L. Stevenson, Lay Morals, ch. iii. 
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result for the time in the choice of evil, is the first 
step of the way that leads through purification 
towards perfection. 

The belief that this is the divinely appointed 
way for man finds its classic expression in the 
words of Job : ‘He knoweth the way that I take : 
when he hath tried me, I shall come forth as gold.’ ^ 
It may be objected that, in the case of Job at any 
rate, we see an instance of probation for purely 
theoretic interests. The drama represents Job^s 
trials as being sent to supply an answer to the 
cynical question, * Doth Job fear God for nought ? ’ 
ilere mere loiowledge seems the end in view. But 
this is not really so. Two things must be re- 
membered. First, Job’s real devotion to, and trust 
in, God were practically tested, and the issue of 
his probation was a far nigher, more deeply rooted, 
type of goodness than was possible to the merely 
prosperous, God-fearing man who is first depicteci. 
His choice of the good becomes a perfect passion 
for right. Besides, ‘ the more righteous the man, 
the more urgent the demand for a testing ex- 
erience.’ ^ And, secondly, even if the testing had 
een unnecessary for Job himself, the results are 
never limited to the individual. ‘ Piety and pros- 
perity must sometimes be dissociated, if it were 
only to let piety have an opportunity for evincing 
its sincerity,’ and to ‘silence doubt as to the 
reality of goodness.’® And the effects go even 
further than this, as the language of St. Paul 
makes abundantly clear. ^ 

We have seen, then, that this life is meant to 
be a stage in^ the progi’ess towards perfection, 
through probation and purification of the will and 
character. 

‘ It looks as if this strange life of ours were made only for 
character . , . For all other purposes— the making of fortune, 
the enjoyment of pleasure, the securing of worldly wealth or 
position or fame — this is a life ill-adapted. The flux of things, 
the uncertainties of fate, the varied unforeseen combinationa 
of circumstances adverse to or destructive of health or wealth 
or happiness— all these make life a place obviously not formed 
pnmarily for these ends, the attempt to gam which is so easily 
and often thwarted, and which, even when gained, are held on 
so uncertain a tenure. This is really not the world for worldli- 
ness. But ... all these conditions— this flux, this risk, this un- 
certainty— are the very conditions that help to form character. 
They make just the discipline by which a man may become 
tender and spiritual, patient and humble, unselfish and loving. 
The circumstances of life may defeat all other ends, but they 
cannot defeat, and they even must contribute towards, this 
end ’ (P. Carnegie Simpson, The Fact of Christ, London, 1900, 
p. 82f.). 

But we do not yet see probation taking effect in 
the complete purification of character, much less 
in its perfection. ‘Life, as we know it, does not 
give full scope for the working out of individuality, 
ethical or intellectual.’® The gradual perception 
that this is so leads to two alternatives ; either to 
a form of pessimism which stops short with the 
conviction that 

* All my hfe seems meant for fafls,* 
or to a belief in immortality — a belief that is due 
not to a selfish desire to ‘call into being a new 
world to redress the balance of the old,’ or to a 
mere craving for continuance, but a belief that is 
seen to be not so much a postulate as a positive 
implication of morality. A spiritual being cannot 
be a mere temporary ^phenomenon. And probation, 
taken in its deepest implication, seems essentially 
a process that demands a sphere of completion. We 
can scarcely conceive that it should stop short with 
the bare judgment that the subject of the testing, 
having failed to discern its true meaning, is useless 
and unfit for the purpose it was meant to serve, and is 
therefore to be left as a ‘ castaway. ’ It is possible, of 

1 Job 2310. 

2 A. B. Brace, Moral Or&err of the WorUt London, 1899, 
p. 239. 

S Ib. p. 241. 

4 Of. 1 Oo 49*18, 2 Oo 16 46 * 12 , Ph 112-14, Ool 128 24. 

6E, M. OaiHard, IndiwmcU ImmortalUj/, London, 1908, 
p. 65. 


course, that the probation of a nation does stop short 
at such a point. But the case of the individual is 
scarcely parallel ; here we do not judge tliat his 
value consists only in his capacity to be an instru- 
ment, and that, if at a given point he is a failure in 
this respect, no further etVort will he made by his 
Creator. The relation of man to God is not ex- 
hausted by the category of the clay and the potter. 
Each individual is in himself of inestimable wortli 
to God, at least from the Christian point of view. 
Probation, then, demands a future life for its com- 
pletion, both for those in whose case the results 
are already evident and for those who as yet are 
still blind to spiritual issues. But, even with regard 
to such, ‘ life beyond death holds hope, the hope that 
under other conditions, through other experienceH, 
the awakening may come, evil be renoxmced, and 
good chosen.’^ 

Such speculations, such deepest hopes, only servo 
to emphasize the supreme significance of that 
probation which is the key to temporal experieneo. 
After all, it is first for its illumination of the present 
that the theory has value. The belief is a marked 
characteristic of Browning’s philosophy of life. A 
brief analysis of the argument of a poem, Easter 
Day, which is typical in this respect may help to 
throw some light on the doctrine itself. 

‘ How very hard jt is to be 
A Christian I ’ 

is the exclamation which opens the dialogue. In the admitted 
hardness lies the test; were it easy to he a Christian, easy to 
the flesh, to the mind, or to the spirit, it would he comparatuely 
valueless. The difhculty is to see vividly and acutelv, to grasp 
once for all, the relation between the finite and the infinita. 
Hence the need for faith. How faith demands, not proof, but 
prohability ; it is satisfied 

‘So long as there be just enough 
To pm my faith to, though it bap 
Only at points : from gap to gap 
I One hangs up a huge curtain so, 

Grandly, nor seeks to have it go 
Foldless and flat along the wall.’ 

But the ‘faith* that is a mere balancing of probabilities an«i 
choice of that which in the long run may prove to be the most 
profitable is by no means the true faith consisting in that 
strenuous attitude of will which is demanded by the facts of hfe 
as we find it It is not to elicit a merely intellectual and cold 
selection of ‘ the safe side * that we are set in the midst of all that 
the world has to offer. To one who can penetrate beneath ‘the 
shows of things’ issues the most profound disclose themselves. 
To the purged eyesight it becomes a marvel 

‘ why we grudged 
Our labour here, and idly judged 
Of heaven, we might have gained, but lose I* 

Such an one recognizes, in a moment of sudden, intense illurai- 
nation, that the failure to choose heaven means choice of the 
world, that the refusal to renounce the finite and transitory is 
the rejection of the Infinite aud Eternal, of which they are the 
shows and symbols. 

* This world, 

This finite life, thou hast preferred, 

In disbelief of God’s plain word, 

To heaven and to infinity. 

Here the probation was for thee, 

To show thy soul the earthly mixed 
With heavenly, it must choose betwixt.' 

He finds that neither nature, nor art, nor culture, 
nor even love itself, taken as complete in itself, 
is enough to satisfy the spirit’s hunger. The 
infinite hunger of a soul cannot be satisfied witli 
the things of sense.^ God alone is great enough 
to satisfy the heart of man. As St. Augustine 
says, ‘ Tu feoisti nos ad Te, Domine, et inquietum 
est cor nostrum donee requiescat m Te.’ But God 
does not force this truth on any one ; He sets ua 
here to learn it foi ourselves, through a manifold 
experience, upheld by the confidence that He is 
dealing with us as with sons.® 

‘ And so I live, you see, 

Go through the world, try, prove, reject. 

Prefer, still struggling to effect 
JMy warfare ; happy that I can 

Be crossed and thwarted as a man, 

1 Caillard, p, 92. ... 

2 Henry Jones, Browning as a Philosophical and Bdtgious 
Teacher, Glasgow, 1912, p. S3, 
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Not left in God’s contempt apart, 

With ghastly smooth hfe, dead at heart, 

Tame in earth's paddock as her prize.’ 

Tliis constant silent process of insight, of judg- 
ment, of appreciation and choice, is our probation. 
To be alive to its reality and significance is to 
interpret experience from the point of view of the 
man who judges the finite ‘ sub specie seternitatis.’ 

LiTERATURK.-~This has been cited throughout the article. 

F. K. Shields. 

PROCESSIONS AND DANCES.— I. PRO- 
CESSIONS. — In the history of social ritual the 
procession occupies an important place. The most 
cultured and the most primitive society known to 
us alike lay stress on what is in the first instance 
merely the act of moving a body of the people 
from one place to another — a social mobilization 
or route-march, conducted ^ with solemnity or in 
accordance with the emotions expressed by the 

urpose of the movement. Similarly, the return 

ome is of a ceremonial chaiacter — a recession. 
Using the term ' worship ’ in the wide sense of all 
solemn social action, we may regard procession as 
being in itself an act of worship. 

Besides the primary use of procession as a 
means to an end — the celebration of a particular 
ceremony — procession may have virtue in itself, 
and express a particular emotion or idea, or pro- 
duce a particular effect. Again, it may serve to 
do honour to a person or thing carried in proces- 
sion, or to exhibit to society the actual persons 
engaged. But these purposes cannot always be dis- 
tinguished, and in many eases they are combined. 

1. Types of procession. — Procession being em- 
ployed for practically all social ceremonial, it is 
unnecessary to enumerate every ceremony served 
by it, but some types may be mentioned in which 
procession as such is emphasized. 

Ceremonies which bind the individucal life to the 
social, by making solemn the various physical 
crises, usually accompany in all cultures circum- 
cision, naarriage, burial, and the like. The lowest 
cultures, however, such as that of the Central 
^ Australians, do not celebrate these to any con- 
siderable extent, if at all. But at the stages 
represented hy the ancient Hebrews, Greeks, and 
Ibalians, mediaeval Europe, and modern Egypt, 
these and other occasions are emphatically cele- 
brated, and the procession is an important feature. 
Some of these peoples may be said to live proces- 
sionally. Very complete examples may be seen 
among the Chinese and the modem Egyptians.^ 
Among funeral processions that of the ancient 
Roman nohiles is remarkable The dead man 
was accompanied by all his ancestors, represented 
by persons resembling them in form and stature 
and wearing wax portrait masks {imagines). In 
Western civilization the funeral and the wedding 
processions survive in some completeness, while 
those celebrating other life-crises are more or less 
obsolete. 

As social organization develops, the solemnity 
of the procession is applied (1) to the economic 
operations on which the existence of man depends 
— agriculture, owing to its sedentaiy character, 
being conspicuous for this feature of celebration — 
and (2), as social operations are gradually differ- 
entiated, to the various subdivisions of activity — 
religious, legal, social, royal, and even athletic. 

2, Earlier processional forms. — The earlier 
forms of these applications throw light upon the 
meaning and purpose of procession. To expel the 
demon of cholera, a Chinese population marches 
in procession, with music and dances.^ In such a 
case the idea is probably that of a demonstration 

iSee J. S. M. de Groofc, The ReligiouB System of Chi/acLi 
Leyden, 1892 ff., passim, and B W. Lane, Manners and Cnst(yms 
ef the Modem Egyptians, Loudon, 1896, 

2 De Groofc, ri. 981 f . 


in force, to show the strength of the community. 
In a more elaborate form we have the piocession 
of the Roman Salii. The priests of this college 
were armed -with peculiar helmets, shields, and 
staves, and their processional litual was obviously 
a military pantomime, intended to overawe the 
demons of blight and infertility.^ The processions 
of the Perohten in Aimtria were of ^ a similar 
character.^ It is possible that, besides their 
minatory aspect, such mobilizations of the people 
were intended to disseminate the virtue of vegeta- 
tion-spirits, who may have been represented by 
certain of the performers.^ Many processional 
rites have the object of exhibiting sacred things 
and distributing their potency. 

Thus, in the ancient Greek world, the gardens of Adonis,' a 
vegetation-charm, were carried in procession. 4 in Egj^pt at 
the festivals of Osins women carried in procession phallic 
images of the god, perhaps as * a charm to ensure the growth 
of the Crops’® Greece and India have similar phallic 
processions. 

But the meaning of the symbol may be simply 
minatory. 

The human sacrifice of the Khonds of Orissa, the menah, ia 
clearly an agricultural charm, and his virtue was distributed to 
the inhabitants in solemn procession ® What Frazer terms * the 
form of communion in which the sacred animal is taken from 
house to house, that all rnav enjoy a share of its divine influ- 
ence/ is well illustrated by the rite of the Giljaks The sacred 
bear is taken in procession ‘into every house m the village, 
where fish, brandy, and so forth are offered to him. . . . His 
entrance into a house is supposed to bring a blessing.’ ? The 
Hebrew Ark of the Covenant earned in procession served both 
as a protection and as a blessing 

The carrying of sacred sheaves, trees, and other 
innumerable symbols of corn and wine is a regular 
practice of agricultural ritual, which Frazer has 
abundantly illustrated. 

3, Civic and religious processions. — The pro- 
cessional ‘beating of the bounds' seems to have 
had primarily a purificatory intention. Processions 
of a disciplinary character, to inspire respect for 
law and custom, and so forth, are frequently com- 
bined with pantomime and mask- performance — 
e.g., by snch ‘societies' as the jDuk-duk and 
Mumbo-jumbo, In such cases as the fall of 
Jericho in early Hebrew story there seems to be 
implied a belief that procession round an object 
not only hems it in but also dominates it. 
The converse idea, illustrated by some uses of the 
magical circle (<?.'«.), is that procession round an 
object protects it. This idea may perhaps exist in 
the customs of beating the bounds and of civic 
processions round the city area. Of this character 
are mayoral shows; though originally derived 
from gild-processions, celebrating both the gild 
and its patron, and the Panathenaic procession of 
ancient Athens, in which the sacred pephis of 
Athene served as the sail of the ship carried or 
drawn on rollers through the city, perhaps symbol- 
izing the maritime power of the Athenian empire. 
Ma^ificent processions of athletes, horses, and 
chariots introduced the performance of the great 
‘games' of Hellas j and the modern revival of 
Olympic games includes the procession. When 
crime was still expiated in public, a procession 
attended the malefactor to the place of punish- 
ment and execution. In this case there was a 
striking contrast between the outlying rabble and 
the procession itself, which should be ‘ an organized 
body of people advancing in a formal or ceremonial 
manner.'® In modem times the procession is 
retained to dignify the law, royalty, parliament, 
civic and municipal functions, and is a special 

1 pt. vi., The Scapegoat, London, 1913, pp. 246 ff., 260. 

2 n, p. 233. » Ib, p. 260. 

4 GB% pt. iv,, Adonis, Attis, Odms, London, 1914, i. 286 f, 

6 Ib. u. 112. 

0 GJS3, pt. V., Spirits of the Corn and of the Wild, London, 
1912, L 246. 

7 i&. ii. 190, 192, 316. 

8 JSrJSfli, s-v. ‘ Procession,’ xxU. 414. 
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instrument of public appeal by bodies with a 
grievance or desirous of demonstrating this or that 
political view. Fiiendly^ Societies and simiUu 
bodies make great use of it, and it is one of the 
chief instruments of the Salvation Army. 

Procession is a simple means either of honouring 
or of degrading a person. The triumphal entry 
of Jesus balances the procession to Calvary. The 
* triumph ’ of Roman generals was a very elaborate 
procession, including captives and spoils. It was 
remarkable for some peculiarities, which, in the 
opinion of Frazer, constitute an impersonation by 
the victor of the Jupiter Capitolmus to whose 
temple he was home in procession. He wore the 
robes of the god, and his face was painted with 
veimilion. The custom survived the regal period 
into the republican.^ 

4. The procession in Roman Catholic ritual. — 
The procession and the recession, as modes of pro- 
ceeding to and receding from a ceremony, and also 
as acts of worship m themselves, have always been 
of great importance in the organized leligions. 
An exception is the Churches of the Reformation, 
which practically abolished, along with other 
ritual, every procession hut the funeral,^ and this 
is more or less extempore, and not arranged by the 
clergy. Ever since Christianity, as early as the 
4th cent., adopted the procession from the existing 
leligions, pagan rather than Jewish, and primarily 
for the funeral, the Roman Catholic Clmreh has 
exploited it thoroughly. Litanicef rogationesy and 
supplicatioms were processional functions.® After 
the time of Gregory the Great the processional 
entry of the cel^rant and the procession to the 
station became regular. In processions to the 
stations of the Cross the Saviour’s route to Calvary 
is represented and symbolized. The procession of 
the blessed sacrament is an old Roman Catholic 
function.'* The rulings of the BituaU Eomanum 
(tit. ix.) must be noted, as showing the continuity 
of processional ideas. 

There are : ‘(1) pi*ocessiones generales, m which the whole 
body of the clergry takes part ; (2)procmwne8 ordinaries on yearly 
feistivals, such as the Feast of the Ascension of the Virgin, the 
procession on Palm Sunday, the UtanicB majores and rninores, 
the Feast of Corpus Christi, and on other days according to the 
custom of the churches; (3) proomionea extraordinanm, or 
processions ordered on special occasions— to pray for rain 
or fine weather, in time of storm, famine, plague, war, or in 
quacmique -procession of thanksgiving, transla- 

tion of relics, the dedication of a church or cemetery. There 
are also processions of honour— e.g., to meet a royal personage, 
or the bishop on his first entry into his diocese.* 

5. The ‘pardon ’of Brittany. — Processions of a 
special character or unusual interest are numerous. 
Purificatory processions through fire, or in which 
the people walk upon fire, occur in agricultural 
ritual.® To the same sphere belong the processions 
of giant figures, carried to the burning, processions 
to the midsummer bonfires, and those in which 
torches are waved over the gardens and fields.® 
The carnival processions of France and the pardons 
of Brittany are remarkably developed. The latter 
play an important part in the religious and social 
life of the people.*^ In Normandy such festivals 
are rare ; in Flanders they survive partially in the 
K&rrmss&y of Brussels. It hasFeen suggested 
that the Breton pardon is a survival of pagan 
feasts of the dead. But in the most famous, that 
of Notre Dame de Bon Secours at Guingamp, held 
about midsummer, there is certainly a connexion 
with the agricultural ritual of fire, the central act 
of the night procession being the lighting of a huge 

1 pt. i.. The Mmio Art, London, 1911, ii. 174 f. 
a xxii. 416^. 

s Du Cange, GrlQaaa/tixum, Niorfc, 1886, s.v. * Processio,* 

4 H. Thurston, in OB, ‘ Processions,* xii. 447 ff. 

5 pt. vii , Balder the Beautifud, London, 1913, ii, 4, 
e Ib, 11 33, i. 107, 110. 113 ff., 184 

7 The berm ‘ pardon * is an application to the whole featlyal of 
a particular detail, not necesssarily the primary feature, viz the 
absolution obtained after pilgrimage to the shrine of the saint. 


fire in the chief place of the town.^ The pardon 
aptly links together pilgrimage and procession. 
It illustrates equally well the early connexion of 
religion with all spheres of social life. Fairs of all 
kinds are held during the pardon, and merry- 
making is interpolated between solemn functions. 

* From far and wide the people crowd to this festival ' (the 
Pardon of Gumgamp), The chief procehsion is by night; 
‘down eiery dark street flowed a double file of lights, each 
casting a bright reflexion on the face of the person who bore it 
Thus, most of the pilgrims being m black and their bodies not 
distinguishable from the darkness, it seemed a procession of 
white-capped white-winged cherubs of various ages, floating in 
mid-air, while in their midst appeared rich banners, reliquaries, 
statues of favourite saints, and finally Madame lilarie de Bon 
Secours herself, in embroidered satin and sparkling jewelled 

crown. *2 


Each parish procession is accompanied by its 
clergy, who lead the singing of ancient canticles. 
The several processions, as many as can be 
accommodated in the available space, halt round 
the great wood -pile, which is solemnly set alight 
by the priests.^ The Godiva procession and the 
Bezant procession of mediasval England seem to be 
developments of the ‘ridings’ or ‘watches’ con- 
nected with agiicultural \vorship.^ 

6 . Procession and the drama.— Before referring 
to the accessaries of piocession and its development 
by aid of the drama into such complex forms as 
the pageant or trionfo, some details of method 
may be noted. The most elementary forms of 
ceremonial procession perhaps are supplied by the 
performers in the altherta (corrobborees) and 
ticMuma dramas of the natives of Central Australia. 
They march in single file, chanting. On certain 
occasions they trot, using a curious high action of 
the knee.® Perhaps the most artistically dignified 
of processions were those in which the Kaifr}<p 6 poi 
maidens of Hellas figured as bearers of sacred 
things.® Such processions as those of the Greek 
Maenads and Thyiades may be regarded as among 
the most emotional.'^ The chorus of the Greek 
theatre came on the stage in procession (rdpodos), 
and left it in recession {l|o5o?). Mediaeval village 
festivals have been divided, as regards method, 
into two classes : (1) the processional dance (e.g,, 
in beating the bounds — this is the ‘ country dance ’), 
and (2) the ‘ronde,* or round movement round a 
worshipped object, such as the Maypole. Variation 
in the latter method was produced by moving 
either with or against the sun or clock, decml 
or withershins.^ The term of ‘limping dance,’ 
or halting rhythm, mentioned in the OT, was 
characteristic of Hebrew procession; hence the 
term hajj applied to pilgrimage,® which in essence 
is a prolonged procession. 

A typical order is supplied by the BUtiale 
Eomanum (tit. ix, ) ; 


‘Those taking part in procession are to walk bareheaded 
(weather permitting), two and two, in decent costume, and with 
reverent mien ; clergy and laity, men and women, are to walk 
separately. The Cross is carried at the head of the procession, 
and banners embroidered with sacred figures— these banners 
must not be of military or triangular shape, Violet is the 
colour prescribed for processions, except on the Feast of Corpus 
Ohnsti. The officiating priest wears a oope, or at least a sur- 
plice with a violet stole.' 

It was probably the lack of great theatres capable 
of accommodating the whole population, such as 
those of ancient Greece, that led the mediseval 
peoples to make the ‘mysteries’ processional 
through the streets. The scenes were staged on 
moving platformsJ® Another reason was the 


1 A. Le Braz, The Lmd of Pardons, Eng, iar., London, 1906, 
P* 22. 

a F. M, GosHing, The Bretons at Eome, London, 1909, p. SSL 

5 Ih. p. 26. 

4E. K. Ohambera, The Me&imml Stage, Oxford, 1908, i, 

U8 ft 222. 

6 Spencer-Gillon*, pp. 173 £P,, 618, andprts^m. 

6 See L. R. Famell, CGS y. 159. ' 7 jb, pp. 163 f., 166. 

8 Chambers, 1 . 364f. 

9 E. G. Hirach, in JB, s,v. ‘Dancing,* iv. 424 £. 

10 C. Weatherly, tf.v. * Pageant,’ xx 450 
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natural tendency to make processions dramatic. 
Two converse causes thus helped to unite the pro- 
cession and the stage. The * ridings* on St. 
George s Day and other occasions were ^ glorified * 
by these pantomimic representations or dumb- 
sfiow pageants.^ These culminated, or rather 
reached an artificial climax, losing their folk- 
interest, when Elizabethan artists elaborated the 
pageant and the Italians the trionfo, A conspicu- 
ous example of such processional exhibitions, 
though the scenes were not apparently always 
acted, is the dance of death, dansa macabre^ Todten- 
lanz, trionfo della morte. Cars, draped in black 
and white, were drawn through the streets. On 
these were the Angel blowing the last trump and 
Death with liis scythe. Before and behind marched 
men robed in black and white, and wearing ‘ death 
masks.* Choirs chanted the Miserere.'^ This 
fiance of death, and the possible origin of the 
Breton paidon in the funeral, taken with the fact 
that the earliest Christian procession was funeral, 
while it is to-day the latest to survive, show the 
funeral procession to he the most constant expres- 
sion of the leligious march, 

II. DaNQBS. — Dancing and procession are some- 
times confused terminologically — a result partly 
due to the existence of processional dances, or the 
enlivening of the procession by the dance. The 
heretic Mbigenses called dancing the procession of 
( he devil.® The hear dance (dpKrela) of Athenian 
girls was probably processional rather than choric.'^ 
The ‘dances* of the old Roman eollef/ia, such as 
that of the Salii, were dignified processions with 
some variety of movement.® 

I, Physical and psychical aspects. — Dancing® 
is an instinctive mode of muscular expression of 
feeling, in man and many animals, especially 
birds. In the social life of the human race it has 
played a part which touches every activity of the 
individual and society. Dancing may be described 
as * play * in its absolute form. Kliy thm is insepar- 
able from its movements, as it is from any bodily 
function, and therefore belongs to it without 
saying. It is in the middle stages of culture that 
dancing is seen at its highest development. Here 
it is much more, and also less, than a ‘ poetry of 
motion,* or the ‘ silent poetry * of Simonides. It is 
rather life expressed in muscular movement. The 
human instinct of play is closely connected with 
the human love of excitement. The dance satisfies 
both, and its rhythmical character also makes it 
suitable for the expression of the most solemn and 
controlled emotions. It is at once the servant of 
Apollo and of Dionysus. 

Dancing, in the proper sense, consists in rhyth- 
mical movement of any part or all parts of the 
body in accordance with some scheme of individual 
or concerted action. As Aristotle remarked, 
dancing is imitative ; and in all its forms it is an 
artistic imitation of physical movement expressive 
of emotions or ideas, 

in it‘3 airapleat terms it has been described as * merely the 
voluntary application of the rhythmic principle, when excite- 
ment has induced an abnormally rapid oxidization of hi am 
tissue, to the physical exertion by which the overcharged brain 
is relieved.’ 7 

The^ social importance of dancing depends on its 
instinctive causation and its resiuta. It has been 
noted that the physiological efiects of dancing 

1 Ohainbers, i. 221, li, 165 fl 

5^0. Gr. Herbermann, in OJS, s,t>. * Dance of Death,* iv, 
ei7. 

8 W. 0. Smith and A. B, F. Young, in JE!Br'^\ s.v, * Dance, 
vii. 798b 

4 CGS ii. 486 if, 

fiLivy, i. 20; Quintilian, i. 2. 18; Seneca, Bpp. 15; Macrob 
Sat, ii. 10. 

8 R. Voss, Der Tanz und seine Ge$chichte, Berlin, 1869, devotes 
twelve pages (8-15) to cited definitions of dancing. 

7 EBrn vii. 795^ 


are identical with the physiological results of 
pleasure ^ 

‘ Muscular movement, of which the dance is the most com- 
plex expiession, is undoubtedly a method of auto-mtoxication 
of the very greatest potency ‘A girl who has waltzed for a 
quarter of an hour is in the same condition as if she had drunk 
champagne.’ J 

With regard to the muscular movements involved, 
the following has been observed of Kaffir dancing : 

‘Thepeifection of the art or science consists in their being 
able to put every part of the body into motion at the same 
time. ’4 

Sergi notes that it ‘touches every vital organ.*® 
Of the Marquesan girls Melville writes : 

They ‘ dance all over, as it were ; not only do their feet dance, 
but their arms, hands, fingers, ay, their very eyes seem to 
dance m their heads, in good sooth, they so sway their float- 
ing forma, arch their necks, toss aloft their naked arms, and 
glide and swim and whirl.’ 9 

‘ Primitive dancing . . . embraces all movements of the 
limbs ami body expressive of joy or grief, all pantomimic repre- 
sentations of incidents m the lives of the dancers, all perform- 
ances m which movements of the body are employed to excite 
the passions of hatred or love, pity or revenge, or to arouse the 
warlike instincts, and all ceremonies m which such movements 
express homage or worship, or are used as religious exercises.’ 7 

Groos speaks of the ‘self-created world of the 
dance,* ® in which the dancer realizes himself in a 
physical improvisation. ‘ The sensation of motion,* 
says Kline, is ‘a pleasure-gmng sensation,* and 
Aristippus defined pleasure as a ‘gentle motion.*® 
On the physiological side dancing develops energy 
and releases it ; it promotes tumescence and effects 
detumescence. 

* I have seen a young fellow’s muscles quiver from head to 
foot and his jaws tremble, without any apparent ability on his 
part to control them, until foaming at the mouth, and with his 
eyes rolling, he falls m a paroxysm upon the ground.* lO 

In both individual and social functioning^ the 
dance is thus a translative engine of emotional 
energy. Philosophy has noted this, and Pytha- 
gorean mysticism found in it a replica of the move- 
ments of the stars in their courses, ‘ when the 
morning stars danced together.* P'olk-lore has it 
that the sun dances on Easter Day. John Davies 
elaborated such fancies in his poem Orchestra 
(London, 1596).^^ 

The dance is thus a natural method of celebrat- 
ing anything, and of expressing individual or social 
emotions or ideas. Piimarily mere physical play, 
it has developed in many spheres, gymnastic and 
artistic, as a pastime, and as a sexual stimulus j 
but in social evolution its mam ajiphcations are the 
ceremonial and the dramatic, which of course may 
include various other functions of the dance. Thus, 
in the mimetic dances of the simpler cultures there 
are combined worship, drama, exercise, excite- 
ment, pastime, play, art. 

2. Range of movements. — The range of move- 
ments in dancing is naturally very considerable, 
connecting on the one side with marching steps, 

‘ parades,* and on the other with the gestures of 
the hands used in conversation. Metrical terms 
in versification are frequently derived fi-om ohorie 
steps. In modern dancing as a pastime, move- 
ment is practically confined to the legs. But in 
earlier stages the rest of the body and especially 
the hands are employed. 

1 G. Sergi, Lea Emotions, Pr. tr., London, 1901, p. 330. 

2 P. Lagrange, Physiology of Bodily Exercise, Eng. tr., 
London, 1889, ch ii. 

s Ib.; H. H. EUis, Studies in the Psychology of Sex, ill., 
Analysis of the Sexual Impulse, Philadelphia, 1903, p 44 f. 

4 Ellis, loa. c^^,, citing W. 0. Holden, Past and Future of the 
Kafir Maces, London, 1866, p. 274. 

& Sergi, p. 288. 

6 Ellis, lii 46, quoting H. Melville, Types, London, 1903. 

7 A' Bril vii. iQfiK 

8 K Groos, Pie Spiele der Menschen, Jena, 1899, p. 112. 

8 AJPs X. ri89S] 62. 

10 Mrs, Prench-Sheldon Jn JAl xxi, [1892] 366 f. 
n w. W. Skeat, Etym. JOiot., Oxford, 1910, defines dancing ‘to 
trip with measuied steps.’ This definition ignores all the bo^ 
except the lower hmbs. The word is connected with 
Unsen, ‘ to draw or drag forcibly,’ ‘ to trail along.' 
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The typical Malay movements are sliufflin^ of the feet and 
swaymg of the hands i An old Roman writer speaks of the 
* eloquent hands ’ of a pantomime dancer.2 The funeral danc- 
ing? in ancient E^vpt included a curious outward twisting of the 
hands rcaised above the head 3 The dancing of the Indians of 
Guiana ‘ consists chiefly in stamping on the ground, and stagger- 
mg in different attitudes as if intoxicated ^ 

Movements of the trunk are conspicuous in 
ancient and primitive dancing. National and 
racial differences in method aie not fundamental, 
and the use of music and of paiapheinaha, such as 
weapons and scarves, is an obvious aid to physical 
expi ession. 

Most of the ancient Greek ball-games were dances. In a 
Malay dance the performeis carry sheaves of areca-palm flowers, 
to which their movements give the appearance of being alive.5 
In some of its aspects artistic dancing borders 
on the acrobatic and the juggling arts. The 
majority of social^ religious dances, on the other 
hand, are more akin to the pi ocession, and consist 
largely of processional dancing, evolution, or 
pantomime. 

That dancing is a development of physical play is shown by 
the familiar fact that some animals, especially birds, dance, not 
only as a method of courting, but at other times, as an indi- 
vidual expression of play, often combined into social dancing.6 
The dance of the argus pheasant, the ‘waltz’ of the osbiich, the 
bowing and scraping of the penguin, are well known It has 
been observed that animal dancing is very hunian-like in ap- 
pearance 7 Insects and birds perform air-dances, and fishes 
water-dances. Dancing on skates is man’s use of another 
element. 

A dance of the Timagami Algonquins will typify 
the ordinary pastime dance of the simpler peoples 
and of peasantry generally. 

‘ The common Bound Dance is an outdoor performance gener- 
ally performed at the camp. One man sings any one of a set of 
tunes, which seem to be mostly improvisations in which humor- , 
oua passages are often introduced, accompanying himself upon 
a drum which is suspended from the branches of a tree. The 
dancers form a circle, generally with the men at the head of 
the line, some carrying rattles. Then they begin trotting 
around bo the left quite close together, in time to the music. 
There is very little form to the dance. It seems to be for the 
most part merely a form of amusement in which women and 
children join for the sake of excitement. At irregular intervals 
the dancers may face right about and circle in the opposite 
direction a few turns.’ 8 

This and other dances of the Timagami were still 
being performed in the ordinary course at the 
time of writing. 

3. Auto-intoxication and ecstasy. — The power- 
ful neuro-muscular and emotional influence, lead- 
ing to auto-intoxication, is the key both to the 
popularity of dancing in itself and to its employ- 
ment for special purposes, such as the production 
of cerebral excitement, veitigo, and various epi- 
leptoid results, in the case of medicine-men, 
shamans, dervishes, prophets, oracle-givers, vision- 
aries, and sectaries even in modern culture. The 
similar results attainable by the normal person 
indicate that the dance with* its power of produc- 
ing tumescence was the ‘ fundamental and primi- 
tive form of the orgy.’® The effect of dancing 
* among the spinning Dervishes or in the ecstatic 
worship of Bacchus and Cybele amounted to some- 
thing like madness.’^® It is probably due to some 
instinctive appreciation of these effects, as well as 
to the similar desire to retain self-possession and 
dignitj^, which is one of the chief causes of aversion 
from intoxication generally, that the ancient 
Greeks and Bomans and many Oriental peoples 
confined dancing to professionals. Socrates danced 

1 W. W. Skeat, Malay Magic. London, 1900, p, 459. 

2 L. 0. Purser, in Smith’s Met of Gr. and Rom. 
s.v. ‘ Pantomimus,’ citing Oassiodorus, Var. iv, 61. 

3 Lilly Grove (Mrs. J. G, Frazer), Dancing^ London, 1896, p. 16. 

4 W. H. Brett, Indmn Tribes of Guimat London, 1868, p. 
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for exercise only. Cicero observes that no gentle- 
man dances unless intoxicated or mad : ‘ Nemo fere 
saltat sobrius nisi foite insanit.’^ 


The Bororo medioine-nian, by dancing and singing for several 
hours and by incessant smoking, works himself up into a state 
of ecstaay.s In European folk-lore it was believed that witches 
danced unholy dancea.3 The Hebrew prophetb often availed 
themselves of this method of inducing inspiratioiiA The spin- 
ning of the dancing dervish is paralleled by the ‘dancing 
manias’ of the Middle Ages and the performances o! the 
Shakers m more recent times. The howling dervish would cut 
himself with knives and eat live coals. He was ‘ unconbcioua 
of the acts of his body.’® Russian sectaries, such as the 
Khlysti, produce religious excitement by wild dancing.s To 
induce possession it is a favourite method among all classes ol 
shaman ; and it was practised for this purpose by African 
kings.7 

4. Courtship and dancing. — Just as the male 
bird of several species parades and dances before 
the fepale, with the object of producing tumescence 
both in himself and in her, so to the savage danc- 
ing IS the chief means of courting a woman, and 
for tiie same reason. In both bird and man the 
'intention’ is unconscious,* it is pronijited and 
engineered by instinct. The ‘showing off’ of 
modern youth is equally instinctive. The danc- 
ing of the modem hall-room is of course one of 
the recognized means of bringing young people 
together. It is a refined form of stimulus, though, 
when the waltz was introduced into England about 
a century ago, it caused much popular indignation,® 
due mostly to the detail of mutual clasping by the 
dancers, practically unknown till then in social 
dancing. It is stated that the waltz was originally 
the closing act of a dramatic dance representing the 
‘romance of love, the seeking, and the fleeing/® 

In New Guinea courtship no words are spoken. The suitor, 
on convenient occasions, dances before the girl, making athlefcio 
bounds, and going through the movements of spearing and the 
like 10 Conversely, the Minnetaree girl dances and then taps on 
the shoulder the man of her choice.u in Torres Straits, as else- 
where, a good dancer is admired by the women,i2 Here, as in 
masculine admiration for women-dancers, may be seen an 
example of how art and sex interact. The Australian natives, 
like many primitive peoples, celebrate with dancing various 
social ceremonies and solemn meetings J3 This is often in 
group-formation, men and women xtis-d-ms Licence generally 
follows Many peoples perform such dances at ceremonies 
celebrating sexual crises— e.p., the Kaffirs at circumcision and 
marriage.14 It is significant that intercourse of the sexes also 
follows group-dancing in Australian celebrations of peace.^® In 

S astime dances for purposes of courtship or artistic dances for 
le excitement of spectators ajipropriate movements are natur- 
ally employed in the earlier societies. The Nias women empha- 
size the curves of the body, and undulate the flanks. A sarong 
is wound and unwound over the face and breast This is a 
typical basis for many such dances among various peoples. The 
hula-hula of Tahiti and the danse de ventre of N. Africa are 
well-known examples. 

5. The war-dance. — The primary aim of the 
war-dance seems to he the development of physical 
excitement, and consequently courage, in the 
dancing warriors, and, secondarily, as magical 
ideas attach themselves, the aim of frightening the 
enemy by a demonstration of violence is added. 
But, throughout, the practical but unconscious 
result for the savage regiments is drill and a 
rehearsal of attack. The latter meaning also 
takes on the notions of imitative magic. In the 
same way a modern peasant soldier, rehearsing an 


1 Pro Murena, vi, [IS}. 

2 QB^, pt. IV., Spirits of the Com and of the Wild, ii. 72. 
8 lb., pt, VI., The Scapegoat, p. 162 

^ E G. Hirsch, in jR, s.v. ‘ Dancing,’ iv. 426 ; of. 1 S 
1920 24 


® H. B. Tristram, Eastern Customs in Bible Lands, London, 
1894, pp. 207-210 j D, B. Macdonald, m s.v. ‘ Dervish,’ 

viii. 76 £. 

6 (?B3, pt. i., The Magic Art, i. 408. 

7 Ik, pt. IV., Adonis, Attis, Osiris, il. 192 f. 

8 Byron, The Waltz, London, 1813. » Ellis, vl. 48. 

10 E B. Guise, in JA / xxviii. [1899] 209, 214 1 

11 E James, Eixpeditton to the Rocky MountaUis, 1819S0, 
under Major Long, London, 1823, i. 337, 

12 A. C Haddon, m XIX. [1890] 394, 

13 E. J. Eyre, Jowmals of Expeditions into Central Australia, 
London, 1845, ij. 235 , W. Marsdeu, Rist. <f Sunuitra, London, 
1783, p. 230 , JA I xxiv. [1894] 174. 

14 Holden, p 192. 1® JAJ xxiv. 174. 

18 E. Modigliani, Un viaggio a Nias, Milan, 1890, p. 549 
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attack or practising with the bayonet, may imagine 
that he is aeinally fighting the spiritual forms of 
the enemy or some vague ghostly foe. Theie can 
be little doubt that the war-dances of barbarous 
peoples and even those of the ancient Spartans 
were, unconsciously, rehearsals of battle.^ 

War-dances are performed also for the purpose 
of combating supernatural influences of any kind. 

The Arunta of Australia, after returning from an expedition 
of vengeance, dance an excited war-dance, by way of repelling 
the ghost of the man whom they have executed.^ 

In agricultural ritual the evil influences of blight, 
bad weather, and general infertility with its various 
causes are often assailed by a Avar-dance or similar 
demonstration. 

Thus, in ancient Italy, ‘ the dancing priests of the god [Mars] 
derived their name of Salii fiom the leaps or dances which they 
were bound to execute as a solemn religious ceremony eveiy 
year m the Oomitium . . . Similar colleges of dancing priests 
are known to have existed in many towns of ancient Italy ’ 
But their dancing was a war-dance with curious weapons (see 
above), more potent, doubtless, for expelling demons of infer- 
tility ^ than their high leaps were for making the corn grow 
high. The natives of French Guinea prepare the fields for 
sowing, thus : ‘ Fifty or sixty blacks in a line, with bent backs, 
are smiting the earth simultaneously with their little iron tools, 
which gleam in the sun. Ten paces in front of them, marching 
backwards, the women sing a well marked air, clapping their 
hands as for a dance, and the hoes keep time to the song. 
Between the workers and the singers a man runs and dances, 
crouching on his hams like a clown, while he whirls about his 
musket and performs other manceuvres with it. Two others 
dance, also pirouetting and smiting the earth here and there 
with their little hoe. All that is necessary for exoroismg the 
spirits and. causing the gram to sprout.'® 

A remarkable Gieek parallel to this is the agricultural cere- 
mony of the ancient Magnetes and iEniamans termed Kapiraia. 
Men ploughed and sowed, but acted as on the alert against 
robbers. The diama ended in a conflict and the repulse of the 
enemy.6 The old English morris-dancers wore bells fastened to 
their legs to frighten away evil spirits.? 

6. Ag'ricultural dances, — In many such cere- 
monies at the operations of agriculture the move- 
ments of the performers may he supposed fco 
stimulate, by the action of imitative magic, the 
groAvth of the crops, or the performers may be 
supposed themselves to represent the spiiits of 
vegetation, and by their presence to disseminate 
virtue and fertility. It is not impossible that such 
ideas should have been combined. Many European 
cases are thus exxflained by Frazer : 

They are ‘intended both to stimulate the growth of vegeta- 
tion in spring and to expel the demoniac or other evil influences 
. . , and these two motives of stimulation and expulsion, 
blended and perhaps confused together, appear to explain the 
quaint costumes of the mummers, the multitudinous noises 
which they make, and the blows which they direct either at 
invisible foes or at the visible and tangible persons of their 
fellows.* 8 

Where, however, the operations of agriculture 
are ceremonially imitated, the stimulation is prob- 
ably not so much from the supposed presence of 
the corn-spints or from any precise action of imita- 
tive magic as from the actual, practical result of a 
rehearsal, the instinct to which comes naturally 
from the human tendency to imitate and dramatize 
— in simpler terms, to play. Among the later 
developments of this instinct into ‘magical’ 
applications the most important seems to be the 
production of movement (or groAvth) in nature, 
foIloAving upon the movements of man. Many 
‘ sympatlietic ’ rites are explained by this idea, 
which is derived straight from the psychology of 
the dance. 

1 On war-dances see F. de M6nil, Eist. de la danse d travers 
Us dgeSf Pans, 1905, pp. 217-235. 

2 Spencer-Gillena, p 493 ff. 

3 pt VI , The Scapegoat^ p. 232. 4 jrj. p, 234. 

5 O de Sanderval, Be VAtlanUqw au Niger par le Foutah' 
Bjallon^ Paris, 1883, p. 280, quoted in pt. vi , The Seape^ 
goat, p 235. 

6 G. E Marindin, in Smith’s JOiot. of Gr. and Eom. Antiq.^j 
8*v. ‘ Saltatio,' 11 . 693 

7 pt, vi,, The Scapegoat, p. 260 f. On morris-dancers see 
E. K. Ghaiubers, i. 195, where the most probable derivation of 
^morris’ is given, from Morisco, a Moor, in reference to the 
blackened faces of the mummers. 

8 GB8, pt, VI., The Scapegoat, p. 261 f. 


Thus, appointed, though ceremonial, overseers 
may very practically inspire the workers ami 
instruct them in the details of their work. In 
modern slang, they canse not only nature but the 
workers also to ‘get a move on’ by themselves 
moving. 

The Cora Indians of Mexico at their sowing-festival depute 
two old women to represent the goddesses of sowing ; they 
imitate in dancing the operations of digging and placing the 
seed.^ 

This kind of description may fairly represent the 
belief of the informants at the time, but, in view 
of the previous considerations and of otheis to be 
stated, it is probably one of the late sophistications 
of which folk-lore is full, and Avhich obscure the 
natural origin of many social customs and cere- 
monies. 

The Motu of New Guinea dance that ‘ there may be a large 
harvest. If the dancing is not given, there will be an end to 
the good growth ' These people hold that every dance has 
some material result ; ‘ no dances are useless.’ 2 The Kayans 
of Borneo dance in order to bring to the fields from its distant 
home ‘ the soul of the rice.' s 

Simple folk have not always a reason to give for 
their instinctive acts, nor is it possible always to 
assign a reason except instinctive reaction to this 
or that desire. But the cases just cited fall in 
with others, which may be described as merely 
persuasive in intention. The dancer seems to be 
saying, ‘ I am energetic and am proving it j I pray 
thee, do likewise.’ The idea that to be busy one- 
self will inspire other persons or things to be the 
same is the psychological explanation of many of 
these ‘magical’ processes, especially the ‘sym- 
pathetic. ’ 

In Scotland the farmer’s wife danced at the harvest festival 
with ‘the sheaf’ on her bacfc.4 In the Danzig district the 
people dance round ‘the Old Man’ (the last sheaf), or the 
woman who bound it dances with ‘the Old Man.’ 5 
Dancing at agricultural festivals round a sheaf, 
tree, or pole, the May tree and the like,® is the 
commonest of those folk-dances which combine 
ritual with pastime. Dancing round an object 
may apparently have an honorific intention. The 
following is a type of a large number of agricul- 
tuial dances ; 

To ensure a tall crop of hemp, it is the custom among the 
easanfcs of Franche Comt<i, Transylvanian Saxony, Baden, and 
uabia to dance with high leaps. So in the case of flax and 
various cereals.? In such customs as this the notion that the 
higher the jumping the taller will be the crop is probably an 
after-thought. 

There are numerous rites m Avhich the sexual 
activity of human beings is supposed to assist the 
fecundity of nature. Sexual processes are often 
imitated in the dance, and may lead to magical 
ideas. 

Thus, the natives of N.W. Brazil imitate m dance the act 
of piocreation and ‘are believed to stimulate the growth oi 
plants.’ 8 

Such dances seem to be in origin rather celebra- 
tions of the season or its work than magical 
charms, and, when the magical meaning is added, 
it is probably only half-serious. The permanent 
and original element is the vigour and movement 
of the dancers, representing the workers. 

At the Matabele festival of the new fruits the soldiers danced 
round the king, who sometimes joined in. ‘ When he did so, 
the medicine-men and their satellites, armed with thorn-bushes, 
rushed about among the dancers and incited them to fresh 
efforts hy a vigorous application of the thorns to the bodies of 
such as seemed to flag. The king’s wives also sang and danced 
before him in long lines, holding the marriage-ring in their right 
hands and green boughs in their left ’ Similarly at the Kafiir 
corn-festivals generally j in one of these the king dances * m a 
mantle of gTass’ or ‘of herbs and corn-leaves. This mantle is 


1 GB^, pt. vi., The Scapegoat, p 238, quoting K. T Breuss, 
JDie Nayarit-Ba^edition, i., ‘Die Eehgion der Oora-Indianer,‘ 
Leipzig, 1912, pp. xcviiif., 61 ff. 

2 J Ohalmers, Pioneering in New Guinea, London, 1887, 
p. 181f. 

3 GB^, pt, V., Spirits of the Com and of the Wild, i. 186. 

4 16 1. 160, S Ih. i. 219. 

6 GB^, pt. i., The Magic Art, il 47, 52, 55, 65. 7 i6. i. 1881. 

8 2b,, pt. V., Spirits of the Com mid of the Wild, i. Ill, 
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afterwards burnt and its ashes are scattered and trodden into 
the ground by cattle.’ i Heie the king acts as mastei of the 
ceremonies m a celebration of haivest. It is unnecessary to 
suppose that he definitely lepiesents a corn-spmt ; his costume 
18 naturally adapted to the occasion 

7 . Magical dancing. — The notion that dancing 
by reason of its vigorous movement can induce 
movement in the enviionment is illustrated by 
curious customs employed for rain-making. 

In Morocco ball-games of the hockey type are played for this 
purpose ; the rapid movements of the ball and the players are 
supposed to induce movement m the clouds 2 Ariotlier case of 
ceremonial movement (which is of the essence of magical danc- 
ing) is that of the rain-maker of the Australian Arunta To 
produce a shower of ram, he goes through a curious process of 
quiveiing in his body and legs, while his assistants chant in 
time with his movements. At day-break he makes a final and 
exhaustive effort.^ 

It has been suggested that the crane-dance 
(yipavos) of ^reek mythology records a magical 
dance for assisting the progiess of the sun. This 
case is complicated. 

‘ When Theseus landed with Ariadne in Delos on his return 
from Oiete, he and the young companions whom he had rescued 
from the Minotaur are said to have danced a mazy dance in 
imitation of the intricate windings of the labyrinth ; on account 
of its sinuous turns the dance was called the Crane.” ’ 

In various parts of the world, pantomimic dances 
have imitated the flight of birds. This may be the 
case here. A similar dance was practised by the 
Romans, as ‘ the Game of Troy.* The maze-scheme 
for dancing evolutions, however, is quite common, 
and would easily attach to itself famous names 
and exploits. Frazer suggests that the intention 
of both was to imitate, and so to assist, the sun*s 
process through the sky.^ 

The data are insufficient to analyze such cases 
as that of the king of Onitsha, on the Niger, 
who danced annually before his people, possibly 
to show his physical fitness.® But, certainly, 
throughout what may be called the positive 
applications of dancing, personal vigour is demon- 
strated and invites attention. In many customs 
it may be said both to compel attention and to 
invite imitation. 

Some applications of the dance are ^ sympathetic ’ 
in the natural sense, without being necessarily 
magical. 

Thus, it is recorded of old Madagascar that, ‘ while the men 
are at the wars, and until their return, the women and girls 
cease not day and night to dance. . . . They believe that by 
dancing they impart strength, courage, and good fortune to 
their husbands ’ » So Yuki women danced continuously that 
their men might not be weary.7 These very natural practices, 
such as children would instinctively develop, are not primarily 
magical. On the Gold Coast, when a battle is expected, the 
women at home have a kind of sham fight, m which they cut to 
pieces green gourds, as if they were the enemy s The wives of 
soldiers, m all ages, have shown a fundamental desire to be 
fighting by the side of their husbands. 

Dancing very frequently accompanies the 
funeral, and no less frequently is performed at or 
round the death-bed. These customs are still 
found to-day among the peasantry of Spain, 
France, and Ireland, as well as among such natives 
as those of the E. Indian islands, and N. and S. 
America.® Various beliefs attach to this applica- 
tion of the dance. 

The Ganchos dance to celebrate the dead person’s entrance 
into heaven.iQ In 1879 the congregation of a coloured church in 
Arkansas danced for three nights round the grave of their dead 
pastor, trying to bring him back to life.n 

1 pt. V., Spirits of the Com and of the Wild^ ii. 70 f., 66 ff. 

2 E. Westerniarck, Ceremonies and Beliefs ... in Morocco. 
Helsingfors, 1913, p. 121 ff. 

8 Spencer-Gillen-*, p 389 ff. 

4 pt ni., The Dying God, London, 1911, p. 76 ff., quoting 
Plutarch, TheseuSy 21 ; Juhua Pollux, iv. 101. 

6 Ib., pt. li , Taboo, London, 1911, p, 123. 

6 E. de Flacourt, Hist, de la grande Isle Madagascar, Paris, 
1668, p. 97 f 

7 8. Powers, Tribes of California, Washington, 1877, p 129 f. 

8 A. B. Ellis, The Tshi^speaking Peoples of the Gold Coast, 
London, 1887, p. 220. 

9 Grove, pp 4, 15, 19, 41, 61 f., 76-79, 116 f , 186, 276, 291, 329, 

10 E. B ( 'unninghame Graham, m Sat. Rev.^ Christmas suppL, 

1890, p. 17, 

11 JA L I. [1896] 83. 


8 . The religious dance.— Dancing as a form 01 
part of religious worship is a natural phenomenon, 
whatever may be the piccise meaning or apj)licatioii 
of the particular occasion. In eaily Chiistianity 
bishops led the faithful in the sacred dances both 
in the churches and before the tombs of t\ie 
maityrs. The practice was^ forbidden by the 
Council of 692, but the proliibition was ineilective. 
Centuries later the Liturgy of Paris included the 
rubiic, le chanoine ballera cm pre^nier psaume. 
As late as tiie 18th cent, dancing by the priests on 
saints* days was practised in French provinces.^ 
The various ideas connected with dancing will 
be found latent in the religious dance. When 
David danced before tlie Ark, the act no doubt 
meant something more than the desiie to honour 
the sacred object. In some cases where the inten- 
tion is certainly to * move ’ the deity, the vigorous 
movements of the dancer make the dance a real 
form of prayer. The following example is sug- 
gestive i 

TheTarahumaie Indians of Mexico hold that Hhe favour of 
the gods may be won by what for want of a better term may be 
called dancing, but what m reality is a aeries of uionotunoua 
movements, a kind of rhjthmieal exercise, kept up sometimes 
for two nights. By dint of such hard work they think to pre- 
vail upon the gods to grant then pi ayers. . . , TheTarahuiuarea 
assert that the dances have been taught them by the auunals. 

. . . Dance with these people is a veij seilous and ceremonious 
matter, a kind of worship and incantation rather than amuse- 
ment.’ 2 

The honoxific element pervades many customs. 
In some cases it is direct. 

Thus, among the Timagami Indians the feast-dance is 'a 
celebration in honour of someone who has provided a feast for 
the camp The guests are invited m the afternoon, and the 
food IS shared from a common place where it has been spread 
upon the ground, each guest being provided with his eating 
utensils. Tobacco is distributed after tlie feast. When evening 
comes on, the chief performs the feast-dance in honour of the 
donor. He wears some extra appaiel and carnes a drum in his 
I hand to accompany his singing. . , . While singing the feast- 
I song, inserting a few woids at times in honour of the feast- 
maker, and drumming, he dances before the assembly. Soon 
he threads his way in and out amongst the people, continuing 
his song, and when he has gone through the ranks of the spec- 
tators he dances back to the feast-ground and ends his dance,' 8 
9 . Pantomimic dancing. — From the point of 
view of esthetics dancing may be described as 
muscular music. Like music, it expresses prim- 
arily itself; secondarily ib expresses wliatever is 
within the scope and material of the art. In this 
seeondai'y function dancing is pantomimic. 

The pantomimic has the longest history of all 
forms of dancing. It is highly developed in the 
lowest cultures, such as the Austrahan, and it 
is popular in the highest civilizations of to-day. 
Like other forms, it is applied to various purposes 
and on various differing occasions. Many other 
forms (see examples cited above) are pantomimic. 
Practically all the ceremonial of the Arunta and 
other Australians is pantomimic, and special oxma- 
mentation and diess are usual accessaries.* 

A good deal of mysticism is attached to the 
masked danc^es ox pantomimes which have had so 
remarkable a development aniong^ the natives of 
N.W. America. They represent incidents in the 
lives of the guardian spirits of the tribe. 

* The gift ’ of a dance ‘ means that the prot^gS of the spirit is 
to perform the same dances which have been shown to him. 
In these dances he personates the spirit. . . . The obtaining of 
the magical gifts [e.g., the *death-bnnger,' and the water of 
life, as well as the dance itself] from these spirits is called loko^ 
ala, while the person who has obtained them becomes naualaku, 
supernatural, which is also the quality of the spmt himself. 
The ornaments of all these spirits are described as made of 
cedar bark, which is dyed red m the juice of alder bark. They 
appear to their devotees only in winter,’ s 
In so far as any worship is connected with, such 
animal-dances, they will involve various religious 
emotions. 

1 Sat Rev., ISfch Jan. 1896, p. 62 

2 0. Luniholtz, UnimownMeoieo, London^ 1903, i. 330 f. 

s Speck, p, 27 f, 4 Spencer-Qillenat», passim. 

B F. Boas, in Report IT.S. NaLSist. Mus.forim, Washing- 
ton, 1897, p, 396. 
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Thus, if no reason is ^iven, we assume that, when the Yuchi 
Indians in some of their dances imitate the movements and 
cries of their totem-animals, they aie doing them lionoiir.i 
The Zniii dance before sacied tortoises may be ‘to intercede 
with the ancestral spirits, incarnate in the animals 

The secret societies of the Mass River Indians possess as heir- 
looms ceremonial dances in one of which the perfoimers piactise 
cannibalism , in another the^f eat dogs , in a third they break 
objects with a long club, paying for the destroy ed property with 
property of higher value.s The last detail is akin to the system 
of potlatch 

In the bear-dance of the Timagami Indians the men and 
women form a large circle, with a leader to direct opera- 
tions. ^The circle of dancers led by the chief, who carries a 
drum and sings the bear-dance song, then starts around counter- 
clockwise. The leader sometimes dances backwards, turns 
ai ound, stoops, and in other ways mutates the bear. . . The 

circling keeps up until the song is finished. The idea of this 
dance seems to be to honour the bear bj imitating him In 
another dance of the same people, the duck-dance, the move- 
ments of a flock of ducks and drakes are repi esented by the 
eiolutions of the dancers, in swerving chain-figures. It is 
curious to note that such a dance is mterlaided with Euiopean 
st'^ps — ‘ a modern waltz turn or two is introduced ’ betn een the 
movements At the close the perfoimers quack two or three 
times ‘ This is purely a pleasure dance.'® 

Pantomime is recognized as an educative process 
in elementary schools to-day, simple operations, 
such as sowing and reaping, being represented by 
appropriate movements.^ 

A good illustration of the pantomimic dance as fine art with a 
touch of superstition remaining, or revived for artistic effect, is 
found among the Malaya In their monke> -dance pantomime 
represents the spirit of a monkey entering the girl-dancer as she 
is rocked in a cot Then she imitates the behaviour of a monkey, 
and performs some remarkable tree-clmibing,7 

In pantomime itself the drama is more important 
than in pantomimic dancing, as it is, in the 
ceremonial dances of the Australians and Anieiican 
Indians. The repiesentation of a dramatic story 
in dumb show, with more or less of dancing 
movement, is the ballet of Europe and the panto- 
mime of ancient Rome. Under the Roman 
Empire this form of dancing attained extraordinary 
popularity, superseding other shows, and with it 
remarkable artistic excellence, The/adie^oe salticce 
used plots from old mythology, a love-motive being 
the favourite. The best poets of the day weie 
commissioned to write the scenarios, which seem 
at times to have been drawn from contemporary 
life. The modern cinema picture-drama is a close 
parallel, but in the fabula saltica an explanatory 
recitative was sung % a chorus accompanied by an 
orchestra.® 

In another form, parallel to modern skirt-danc- 
ing, the dancer represented all the action of the 
various characteis by the movements of his body 
and the manipulation of a long cloak. ^ 

The modem ballet, in common with artistic 
dancing generally, dates from the 15th century. 
The great Renaissance included a new birth of 
dancing. Probably the tradition of the Roman 
pantomi'm assisted the institution. From Italy 
the ballet passed to France, where it was perfected 
as the balUt d'action,^^ 

1 G-B^, pt V., Spirits of the Com and of the Wild. u. 76. 

3 / 6 . 11 . 179 . 

8 E Sapir, Geol. Survey of Canada^ Ottawa, 1916 (Bulletin 19), 

p. 28. 

4 Speck, p. 28 8 Ib. 6 See EUis, vi. 74. 

7 Skeat, Malay Magio^ p. 465. 

8 Xj. 0. Pui-ser, in Smith's Diet, of Gr and Rom, Antig,^, s.v, 

’ Pantomimus,* d 834 f. See Sueton. Nero, 64, Tit. 7, Ccdig. 67 , 
Macrob. ii. 7 ; Ovid, Ars Am. i. 696 ; Lucian, ae Saltatione. 

8 Purser, he eit. 

WJSlB'iu, s.v. * Ballet,’ iU. 269 f. It is there defined as 
theatrical representation in which a story is told only by ges- 
ture, accompanied by music, which should be characterized by 
stronger emphasis than would be employed with the voice ' 
The etymologj' of ballet, ballad, ball, etc , is doubtful. Skeat 
and the OJSD refer them to L Lat. ballare, ‘to dance’ ; the 
former favours a connexion with the Sicilian Gr. ^oAAt^etv, * to 
dance,' but the origin of ^aWi^etv ^aWetv) is uncertain. 
Some derive from ballet (ball) ‘ on the alleged ground that in the 
Middle Ages tennis was accompanied with dancing and song ’ 
(ORD). Neither of the classic authorities on tennis (Julian 
Marshall, in I'he Annals of Tennis, London, 1878 ; J. J. Jusser- 
and, hes Spoi ts ei getix d^exercice dans Vanderme Franee, Paris, 
1901) corroborates the musical accompaniment of tennis. E. B, 
Tylor thought that these words came from the Grseco-Romau 
ball-dance. 


10 . Dancing as a social pastime. — Artistic and 
dramatic dancing has hequently and among various 
peoples been placed under a social ban, in the same 
way and foi the same reasons a.s the drama. More 
raiely tliis lias been the case with dancing as a 
social pastime. Apart from ceremonial dancing in 
religious worship, Greeks and Romans and most 
Eastern peoples, while encouraging dancing as a 
form of entertainment — e.g., at banquets — have 
refused to admit it as a social pastime. There is 
thus a professional class. The Malays nevei dance 
themselves, but will pay well for good profes.sional 
dancing.^ Roman dancers weie inJaitiGs.'^ But as 
a professional clas.s they had an impoitant though 
unofficial status, like that of the bayaderes of 
India, the geishas oi Japan, or the of Egypt. 

Even leligious dancing developed a professional 
class, if the q^dhe^ihoth, c.p., of Hebrew sanctuaiies 
may be so described.® 

In the history of the world’s art the great dancing 
geniuses, such as Taglioni and Pavlova, aie en- 
titled to a position only second to that of gieat 
singers and musical composers.^ 

The use of dancing as a social pastime is com- 
paiatively modern. Plato was in favour of boys 
and girls dancing together. The only approxima- 
tion to this was the bpyeos, in which boys and girls 
danced in counter-formation.^ The 15th cent, 
renaissance of dancing in Italy passed to France, 
which has been termed ‘ the school ’ of the art of 
dancing, and Spain its ‘ true home.’® It is outside 
the scope of this article to discuss the development 
of tins torm of dancing, which belongs to the .sphere 
of pastime. But it may be noted that the evolu- 
tion of the art tlnows much light on the evolution 
of society and the individual, and in a more clear- 
cut manner than the evolution of music. For, in 
the case of dancing, the whole system is involved. 
As in music, so in dancing, stages of evolution, 

* schools,’ have developed a method, to be super- 
seded by another. Amongtyi>ical movements may 
be mentioned the pavane ; its character was pro- 
cessional. The minuet has been described as the 
‘ fine flower of tlie art.® But actually it expi esses 
mei ely an artificial code of courtesy. The type of 
pair-dancing is the waltz, a dance of uncertain 
oiigin.'^ 

When in contact with European cultme, native 
peoples throughout the world soon assimilate 
European dances; e.g.j the people of Ceram 
(E. Indies) have adopted the waltz.® Conversely, 
the higher cultures assimilate the dances of the 
simpler peoples, and the ephemeral popularity of 
the tango and ‘ragtime’ selves to illustrate the 
continuity of human physical evolution. 

LiTBRATimE.-— The authorities quoted m the article supply 
satisfactory data, but there are no treatises written on any 
scientifically coniprehenbive lines 

A. E. Crawley, 

PRODIGIES AND PORTENTS.— 1. iNTRO- 
DUCTOBY. — I. Interpretation of prodigies. — What 
foitune or misfortune the prodigy portends is 
determined for the individual by the culture to 
which he belongs. Its origin in the cuituie is 
properly matter of Mstoiical research, for tlie same 
interpretation may have had different origins, and 
different interpretations may have the same objec- 
tive cause, the respective similarity and difference 
representing the varied reactions of the cultures in 
question. W ere the interpretations given by difibr- 

1 Skeat, Malay Magie, p. 458. 

3 0 L. Souvay, in OB, s.v. ‘Dancing’,’ iv. 619. 

425. 

4 G. B- Marindin, in Smith’s Diet, of Gr. and Rom. Antiq.\ 
B.V. * Saltatio,’ ii 694 ; Plato, Legg. ’vi. 771. 

8 EBr^i vn. 798ft. 8 16. 797b. 

7/6, 799 b . French volte, from the Volta of Provence ; German 
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ent cultiTres wholly arbitrary, they would not 
present such thoioughgomg, or even such partial, 
resemblance. Borne of the resemblances may be 
attributed to cultural diffusion, wheie the pheno- 
menon IS really continuous in development, over- 
flowing, as It weie, the cultural bounds within 
which it oiginates. The classical cultures aie 
good instances, for here we liave historical proof of 
Sie diffusion, such proof, in the nature of the case, 
being very difficult to obtain in primitive society, 
wheie tribal tradition is an unsafe guide. The 
spontaneous efiect of tlie phenomena upon the 
mind is, however, in some cases such as, if not to 
rule out diffusion, at least to make this supposi- 
tion superfluous. The eclipse and the earthquake, 
0.^., never poitend good. The reason is not far 
to seek: eaifchquakes never effect any good, and 
frequently leave disaster in their tram ; the com- 
pletion of what the eclipse partly effects, in bring- 
ing about a diminution of light, would be the 
culmination of disasters ; darkness has ever been 
the lip’binger of evils wliich the garish light of 
day dissipates.^ 

In many other instances the prodigy points its 
own moial, though one largely determined by the 
predisposition of the people who interpret it (as, 
e.y., Napoleon’s ‘sun of Austerlitz ’). Whether or 
not the inference made is historically tine, the 
following passage shows that the suggestion of the 
interpretation grows out of the nature of the 
event : 

‘ At the time of the amplification and enlarging' [of the village 
from which Milan grew] by Bellonesus there happened a very 
strange accident, which gave occasion of the denomination. 
For when it was new building, a certaine wilde Sow that came 
forth of an olde ruinous house very early in the moining, 
hapned to meet some of those that were set aworke about the 
building of the city. This Sow had halfe her body covered with 
hard bristly haire as other Pigges are, and the other halfe with 
very soft and white wool : which portenturn, Bellonesus took 
for a very happy and ominous token, so that he caused the city 
to be called Mediolanum from the halfe-wooled Sow. What his 
reason was why he should esteem this strange spectacle for 
such a luckie token I know not but I conjecture it might be 
this : perhaps he supposed that the hnstly haire might presage 
strength ana puissance in his subjects, and the wooll plenty of 
necessary nieanes that might tend to the clothing of their 
bodies.’^ 

2. The realm of the unknown. — The unknown 
is highly charged with mystic power. Many 
peoples, like tlie Thonga, have added faith in 
foreign medicines just becau.se they come from a 
distant laiid.^ For this reason the Bakongo seldom 
engage the medicine-man of their own village. 

* They know too much about him to waste their money on 
him. They flout him and send for the medicine-man of another 
village of whom they know little or nothing ’ * 

In the skill with which iron is worked there is 
something mystical. Among the Bakongo, as 
among many of the tribes of Africa and of India, 
the blacksmith holds an honourable position, or is 
despised and feared. Similarly, the forge is often 
regarded as a sacred place, and respect is shown 
towards the anvil and the fire.^ 

In the Middle Ages this superstitions fear and 
dread attached to the higher learning and superior 
skill. 

A good instance of this tendency is the attitude taken 
towards Michael Scot, an Irishman of the 13th cent, who 
narrowly escaped being an archbishop over the see of Cashel, 

‘ He was so widely renowned for his varied and extensive learn- 
ing that he was credited with supernatural powers ; a number 
of legends grew up around his name which hid his real merit, 
and tiansformed the man of science into a magician. In the 
Border country traditions of his magical power are common. 
Boccaccio alludes to "‘a great master in necromancy, called 
Michael Scot,” while Dante places him in the eighth circle of 

1 Of. F. Eatzel, The Bist. of Mankind, Eng. tr., i. 49, 

2 T. Ooryat, OntdiUes, London, 1611, i 114. 

8 H. A. Junod, The Life of a African Tribe^ Neuchfitel, 
1912-13, ii. 414 ; E. M, Lawrence, Primitive Psyoho4herapp 
and Qxmckery, London, 1910 

4 J, H. Weeks, Amonp the FrimMve Bakongo, London, 1914, 
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Hell’ — all because hia learning was beyond the comprehension 
of his fellows. In the 14th cent, similar magic poweis were 
attributed to Gerald, the fourth earl of Desmond, solely on 
account of his learning.i In Ireland, during the witchcraft 
superstition, many women were put to death on the charge of 
using black magic solely because of their skill in simples and 
their knowledge of the medicinal value of herbs— just such skill 
and knowledge as have given rise to our present pharmacopoeia 

The realm of the unknown is peopled by many 
monstious beings. This is especially true of the 
celestial regions and what are, for the people in 
question, the remoter parts of the earth. In the 
moon and on parts of the earth, say the Eskimos, 
are manlike creatures without head or neck, but 
having a broad month, armed with sharp teeth, 
-acioss the chest.® Many tribes in Africa have 
similar beliefs. They prevailed in Europe until a 
century ago.® In fact, the disposition to make 
monsters out of the distant and i>oorly-known is as 
old as history. The early Babylonians rejiorted an 
attack by a strange people who had the bodies 
of birds and the faces of ravens, whose dwelling- 
place was in the mountains to the north of Meso- 
potamia. 

3. The psychology of prodigies. — (< k) Itmogni- 
tion of events as prodigiotts, — What phenomena 
are recognized as prodigies and what importance 
attaches to them depends upon the state of mind, 
social and individual. The wise man, as Seneca^ 
has expressed it, is not moved with the utmost 
violences of fortune, nor with the extremities of 
lire and sword, whereas a fool is afraid of his own 
shadow, and surprised at all accidents, as if they 
were all levelled at him. As Pliny® says, the 
Eomans could not be sure of anything, not even 
that a person was dead ; there are, in fact, many 
examples of the dead returning to life, in some 
cases after the funeral pyre had been lighted and 
the flames had proceeded too far to permit rescue. 
There are critical moments when the mind, group 
and individual, is especially liable to harbour 
hallucinations and to magnify the ordinary into 
something prodigious. Intense expectancy gives 
exaggerated proportions to every event which is 
extraordinary, and heightened anticipation leaps 
forward into supposititious realization. The 
politico-religious fervour of the down-trodden Jews 
aflbrds many illustrations. 

Pnor to the revolt in Jndm which broke out in a.I). 66 this 
expectancy gave life and permanency to a host of fcernfjing 
rumours, which, in turn, fanned the fervour into greater 
vaganes. * Men di earned only of signs and omens ; the apoca- 
h ptic hue of Jewish fancy stained everything with a bloody halo. 
Cornets, swords in the sky, battles in the clouds, light breaking 
forth of itself from the depth of the sanctuary, victims at the 
moment of sacrifice bringing forth a monstrous progeny, — 
these were the tales told with horror from mouth to mouth. 
One day the vast brazen gates of the Temple had flown open of 
themselves and refused to close. At the Passov er of a d. 66, 
about 3am., the Temple was for half an hour lighted as bright 
as day , some thought that it ivas on fire. Again, at Pentecost, 
the priests heard a sound as of many persons in the interior, 
making hasty preparations as if for flight, and saving to one 
another, *^Let ua depart hence!” The great disturbance of 
mind was itself the best of signs that something extraordinary 
was about to happen,’ 8 

The devil you know is better than the devil you 
don’t know, and the latter always excels in power 
and malignity. 

An observer of the Iroquois has declared that no Iroquois 
lives who would not in the night-time quail at seeing a bright 
light the nature of which he did. not undeistand.7 The Jesuits 
who visited the Huron in 1663 found them entertaining *a 
superstitious regard for everything which savored a little of the 
uncommon. If, for instance, m their hunt they had difficulty 
in killing a bear or a stag, and on opening it they found, in its 
head or m the entrails a bone, or a stone, or a serpent, etc,, 

1 St. John D. Seymour, Insh Witchcraft and Bemonologpt 
Dublin, 1913, p. 62 1 

2 E, W. Nelson, m IS JRBBW [1899], p. 442. 

8 See, e,g.. Lord Monboddo, Of the Or^in and Progrem of 
Language, Edinburgh, 1774-92, i. ; P(^; Batzel, Hist, of 
Mankind. 
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they said that such object was an o&i, that is, an enchantment 
which gave strength and vigor to the animal, so that it could 
not he killed , and they used it as the superstitious do reli- 
quaries, in order to be always piosperous.’ i 

In many parts of England and of America a ci owing hen is 
considered very unlucky and can by no means be permitted to 
strut and fret with impunity : 

* A whistling woman and a crowing hen 
Always come to some bad end ’ 

The Australian la somewhat afiaid of the unique and weird 
^ Ha 1 ha I ’ and * Hoo [ hoc 1 ’ of the laughing jackass.^ The 
Ainus find it wise not to imitate the or> of any unknown bud, 
for strange birds are often sent by the devil and carry about 
the seeds of disease.3 Double fruits in bananas, nuts, etc., 
being somewhat out of the ordinary, are helieied in N. Queens- 
land to be made by ceitaui invisible beings The Komans were 
similarly impressed with the presence of a double ‘ head * of 
the liver of a victim, as also by the absence of a ‘head. '4 

When the devout Brahman ascetic heard the elephant talk- 
ing to a tree, he exclaimed m amazement, ‘ Ha 1 what is this 
wonder, that an elephant should speak with an intelligible 
voice, and that I should understand him? ’5 

Those trees are regarded as sinister and are considered in- 
auspicious which are never propagated from seed, and bear no 
fruit.8 It portends evil when the cuitivated olive changes into 
the wild, and the white grape or fig becomes wild. It was an 
evil portent when, upon the arrival of Xerxes at Laodicea, a 
plane-tree was transformed into an olive and sank into the 
earth shortly before the civil wars of Pompeius Magnus began, 
leaving only a few of the branches protruding from the ground. 
The Sibylline Books were consulted, and it was found that a 
war of extermination was impending, which would be attended 
with greater carnage the nearer it approached the city of Rome. 
Another kind of prodigy is the springing up of a tree in some 
extraordinary and unusual place— e.p., the head of a statue, an 
altar, or another tree. A fig-tree shot forth from a laurel at 
Oyzicus, just before the siege of that city ; m like manner, at 
Tralles, a palm issued from the pedestal of the statue of the 
dictator Ctesar, at the period of his civil wars. So, too, at 
Rome, in the Oapitol, in the time of Peiaeus, a palm-tree grew 
from the head of the statue of Jupiter— a presage of impending 
victory and triumphs. This palm having been destroyed by a 
tempest, a fig-tree sprang up in the very same place, at the 
period of lustration made at a time at which, according to Biso, 
‘an author of high authority,’*? all sense of shame had been 
utterly banished. ‘ Above all the prodigies that have ever been 
heard of, however, we ought to place the one that was seen m 
our own time, at the period of the fall of the Emperor Nero, in 
the territory of Marrucinum ; a plantation of olives, belonging 
to Vectius Marcellus, one of the puncipal members of the 
Equestrian order, bodily crossed the highway, while the fields 
that lay on the opposite side of the road passed over to supply 
the place which had been thus vacated by the olive-yard.’^^ 

The fear of ghosts is universal. 

When the supposedly dead Geraint, hero of the MaMnogion^ 
rose up and slew one of the assembled company, ‘all left the 
board and fled away. And this was not so much through fear 
of the living as through the dread they felt at seeing the dead 
man rise up to slay them.’ 9 It was natural for Teigue O'Neill, 
the Irish blacksmith, w'hen he discovered that the rider of the 
horse was a ghost, to ‘ recoil with a terrified prayer,’ lO 
TMs fear is not a fear of physical injury, but a 
fear far transcending this. In this territory all 
natural restraint breaks down. 

Horror was on the faces of the friends of a certain John 
Broivne of DurJey when, as he lay dying in the year 1G64, they 
saw a great iron tnple-locked chest, which stood at the foot of 
the bed, ‘begin to open, lock by lock, without the aid of any 
visible hand, until at length the hd stood upright.’ 

Horror would be on our faces too, if we accepted 
the fact that there was no natural explanation. 
There is no other attitude to take in the presence 
of events that shatter our every-day working 

categories. 

(6) Religious aspect . — The concepts and emotions 
that harbour prodigies, and iind in them a M^ealth 
of mystic meaning, have much in common with the 
religious attitude. Disasters of all kinds are 
recognized as the inflictions of an angry god, 
Pindar’s remark, ‘ I ween there is no marvel' impos- 
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sible if gods have wrought thereto,’^ is profoundly 
true. The divine nature of the ruler himself was, 
from the time of Alexander the Great to that of 
the Koman emperors of the Ist cent, and even 
longer, evidenced by oracles, portents, and super- 
natuiai displays of various soits. 

The Ohristian army of Ferdinand of Spam, when besieging 
the Moors m the stronghold of Mochlmg, near Granada, dis- 
charged from their guns inextmguibhable combustibles. ‘ One 
of these, which passed high through the air like a meteor, send- 
ing out sparks and crackling as it went, entered the window of 
a tower which was used as a magazine of gunpowder. The 
tower blew up with a tremendous explosion. . . . The Moors, 
who had never witnessed an explosion of the kind, ascribed the 
destruction of the tower to a miracle. Some who had seen the 
descent of the flaming ball, imagined that tire had fallen from 
heaven to punish them for their pertinacity. The pious 
Agapida, himself, believes that this fiery missive was conducted 
by divine agency to confound the infidels , an opinion in which 
he IS supported by other Catholic historians ' 2 Thus each inter- 
preted the event m a way that fitted m with his intellectual 
background, while both parties found in its superhuman and, 
for them, supernatural character something of the divine. 
When, later, the Spanish forces had suffered a year of dis- 
couraging reverses with scarcely a bright spot in all their 
campaigns againstthe Moors, the unubually severe storms which 
swept the land seemed to have a sinister meaning, and suggested 
visitations from on high. High winds prevailed and rains 
deluged the land, oveiflowmg the valleys, undermining the 
houses, and drownmg the flocks. ‘ “ A vast black cloud moved 
over the land, accompanied by a hurricane and a trembling of 
the earth. Houses were unroofed, the walls and battlements 
of fortresses shaken, and lofty towers rocked to their founda- 
tions Ships, riding at anchor, were either stranded or swallowed 
up ; others, under sail, were tossed to and fro upon mountain 
waves, and cast upon the land, where the whirlwind rent them 
in pieces and scattered them in fragments in the air ... Some 
of the famt-heaited,” adds Antonio Agapida [the Spanish 
chronicler], “looked upon this torment ot the elements as a 
prodigious event, out of the course of nature In the weakness 
of their fears, they connected it with those troubles which 
occurred m vaiious places, considering it a portent of some 
great calaraity, about to be wrought by the violence of the 
bloody-handed El Zagal and his fierce adherents ” ’ s 

A like interpretation was given by the inhabitants of Con- 
stance, m Switzerland, of a teinfic storm of ram and bail which 
came upon some encamped soldiers, on a Sunday mght (8tb May 
1642), when ‘ all the tents were in a thrice blown over. It was 
not possible for any match to keep fire, or any sojor to handle 
his musket or yet to stand, . . . Our sojors, and seme of our 
officers too (who suppose that no thing which is more than 
oidmane can be the product of nature) attributed this hurrikan 
to the divihsh skill of some Ii ish witches.’ ^ 

Tlie cafcastiophic drives men to their wits’ end, 
and even beyond the bounds of reason. He who is 
deterred by no clearly apprehended danger be- 
comes panic-stricken in the face of mysterious 
forces. The feeling of human inability to cope 
with the situation intensifies the individual’s help- 
lessness. There is nothing to do but ciinge and 
hope. 

‘ For what can one believe quite safe,’ asks Seneca, ‘ if the 
world Itself is shaken, and its most solid parts totter to their 
fall? Where, indeed, can our feais have limit if the one thing 
immovably fixed, which upholds all other things in dependence 
on it, begins to rock, and the earth lose its chief characteristic, 
stability? What refuge can our weak bodies find? Whither 
shall anxious ones flee when fear springs from the ground and 
IS drawn up from the earth’s foundations? If roofs at any time 
begin to crack and premonitions of fall are given, there is 
general panic: all hurry pell-mell out of doors, they abandon 
their household treasures, and trust for safety to the public 
street. But if the earth itself stir up destiuction what refuge or 
help can we look for ? If this solid globe which upholds and 
defends us, upon which our cities are built, which has been 
called by some the world’s foundation, stagger and remove, 
whither are we to turn ? ’ s 

When there is public alarm through fall of cities, 
burying of whole nations, and shaking of earth’s 
foundations, what wonder that minds in the dis- 
traction of sufiering and terror should wander 
forth bereft of sense? Indeed, on no occasion 
will one find more instances of raving prophets 
than when mingled terror and superstition have 
struck men’s hearts. The Malakand tribes that 
attacked the British in 1897, under the leadership 
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of the Mad Mullah, are one of many examples of 
a people assailed by supernatural terrors and 
doubts, lured by hopes of celestial glory, and taught 
to expect prodigious events.^ 

II. History. — i. The Greek view of prodigies. 
— According to Empedocles, the various parts of 
animals had a separate existence. Heads grew 
supported by no necks, arms wandered about 
detached from shouldeis, and disembodied eyes 
pierced the solitudes. These several parts united, 
forming in some cases normal creatures, but, 
because of their vagarious juxtaposition, in some 
cases monstrosities, such as man-headed oxen. 
The normal ones, being better adapted to the con- 
ditions of life, survived, while the monsters perished 
because of their maladjustment. 

The stress of the times always heightened the 
interest in prodigies. Thus, during the Pelopon- 
nesian War theie were eartliquakes unparalleled 
in their extent and fury, and eclipses of the sun 
more numerous than are recoided to have happened 
in any former age, if we are to believe Thucy- 
dides.^ Again, while Xerxes was leading his army 
into Greece, prodigies of his defeat were not ivant- 
ing : a mare gave birth to a haie, signifying, says 
Herodotus, that Xerxes would return fleeing for 
his life, and a mule brought forth a colt with 
the organs of both sexes. ^ Again, when the 
Persian army approached the temple at Delphi, 
numerous ^irodigies appeared: the sacred arms 
transported themselves outside the temple ; 
thunder struck two crags above the heads of the 
barbarian force and brought them down upon the 
foe with considerable mortality.^ Two days after 
the olive-tree in the Ereclitheum had been burned 
down, a shoot a cubit long had sprung up from the 
stump.® Salt fish that were being fried leaped 
from the pan; this signified that the deceased 
Protesilaus would leap from the dead and avenge 
himself on the one wdio had wronged him.® 

By reading the horoscope Greek astrologers 
were able to predict the birth of monstrosities. If 
there was disjunction {da-dvdera) between all or 
most of the recognized proper positions of the 
planets, a monstrous birth might be expected. It 
would not be of human birth if the planets in 
question were in the sign of one of the animals.^ 

2, The Roman view. — The speculations of Em- 
pedocles found place in the philosophy of the 
Romans. The earth in the beginning produced 
various monsters that sprang up with wondeiful 
faces and limbs. But these ‘ prodigies and portents ’ 
were generated to no purpose, for nature abhorred 
and prevented their increase.® Pliny® speaks of 
races having but one eye, and that in the middle 
of the forehead — veritable Polyphemoi. Some had 
their feet turned backwards ; they could proceed 
with wonderful velocity, and wandered about in- 
discriminately with the wild beasts. Some peoples 
were partly male and partly female. Some had 
only one leg, but with a foot so large that they 
could lie down in the shade of it. Some had no 
noses, some no mouths, subsisting upon odours, 
and needing neither meat nor drink. Some lived 
to be 400 years old. 

Livy relates three prodigious births : at Erusino, 
a lamb with a sow’s head ; at Sinuessa, a pig with 
a human head ; among the Lueani, a foal with five 
feet. Women gave birth to elephants, to serpents, 
to hippocentaurs.^^ The birth of more than three 
children at one birth was looked upon by the 
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Homans as portentous. During the reign of 
Augustus the liiith of four childien at one birth 
was quickly followed by a famine. 

In the troublous times following immediately 
upon Nero’s reign, and maugurate'd by it, there 
appeared through the Homan world loathsome 
spectres, monsters born of slime, and prodigies of 
every sort. Prominent among these were mon- 
strous births, especially cases where seveial heads 
were possessed by the progeny. To the Homan 
mind each of these represented an emperor. Real 
or pietended hybrids were given a similar inter- 
pretation. A liog with claws like a hawk’s was 
accepted as a perfect image of Nero.^ 

Bright lights sometimes proceeded from the 
heavens during the night-time, as though the day 
had suddenly ventured to intrude ; a buming 
shield was seen to dart across the sky at sunset, 
from west to east, scintillating, in one case a 
spark fell from a star, increasing m size as it ap- 
proached the earth, until ib attained the magnitude 
of the moon, shining as through a cloud. It after- 
wards returned into the heavens and ivas converted 
into a lam 2 Ms. Stars moved about in various 
directions.® A bow, or a circle of red, might 
suddenly appear about the sun. 

In ancient Rome it rained milk, blood, a flesh 
which did not putrefy, wool, iron, and baked tiles. 
During the war with the Cimhri, and at other 
times, the air was filled with the rattling of arms 
and the sound of trumpets. Armies were seen 
marching, countermarching, and fighting, and the 
heavens bhemhelves were seen in flames.® In the 
district of Mutina two mountains rushed together, 
falling upon each other ivith a very loud crash, 
and then receding; in the daytime flame and 
smoke issued from them. There was the usual 
great crowd of witnesses. All the farmhouses 
were thrown down by the shock, and many of the 
animals in them were killed. This heralded the 
Social War, which was even more disastrous for 
Italy. Near Harpasa, in Asia, was a large rock 
which could be moved by the Anger, but not if the 
entire body was applied to it. Near the river 
Indus a certain mountain had such attraction for 
iron that, if shoes containing iron were placed on 
it, they could not be withdrawn, while another 
repelled iron to such an extent that the foot with- 
in a shoe containing iron could not rest upon it. 
In several places things pushed into the ground 
could not be pulled out. 

Prodigies might appear at any time, but they 
were especially fi'eguent in time of political or 
national danger or disaster. In the year in which 
Fabius Maximus was for the third time elected to 
the consulship the sea appeared on fire ; at Sinu- 
essa a cow bi’ought forth a colt ; the statues in 
the temple of Juno Sospita, Lanuvium, sweated 
blood, and a shower of stones fell in the neighbour- 
hood of that temple. 

* Ou account of this shower the nine days^ sacred nte was 
celebrated, as is usual on such occasions, and tlie other pro- 
digies were carefully expiated.' 4 

Prodigies announced from many places while 
Hannibal was threatening Rome augmented the 
terror. In Sicily several darts of the soldiers had 
taken fire ; in Sardinia the staff of a horseman who 
was going his rounds upon a wall took fire as he 
held it in his hand ; the shores were frequently 
ablaze ; at Prseneste two shields sweated blood ; at 
Axpi red-hot stones fell from the heavens j at 
Capena shields appeared in the heavens, and the 
sun fought with the moon ; two moons rose durmg 
one day ; the fountain of Hercules flowed with 
spots of blood; in Anbium bloody ears of grain 
fell into the basket as the people v^ere reaping ; at 
1 Tacitus, Aim. xu. 64 ; Phlegon, Iltfpt ©av/iactiw*'- 
a BF 11. 29-37. ® lb. ji- 29-34, 67-i>9. 
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Falerii the heavens appeared cleft as if with a 
great chasm, and from tne cleft came a vast light ; 
the prophetic tables suddenly diminished in size, 
and one fell out, on which appeared the inscrip- 
tion, ‘ Mars shakes his spear.^ The statue of Mars 
at Borne, on the Appian Way, sweated at the 
sight of images of wolves j at Capua the heavens 
seemed to be on fire, and the moon appeared to be 
falling amid the rain. This must, indeed, have 
been good preparation for smaller wonders. 

* After these/ says Livy, ‘credit was given to prodigies of less 
magnitude : that the goats of certain persons had borne wool ; 
that a hen had changed herself into a cock ; and a cock into 
a hen; these things having been laid before the senate, as 
reported, the authors being conducted into the senate-house, 
the consul took the sense of the fathers on religious affairs. It 
was decieed that these prodigies should be expiated, partly 
with full-grown, partly with sucking, victims.’! 

Later, in the Punic War, another flood of pro- 
digies aroused new fear to supplement the old 
Crows had torn some gold in the Capitol with their 
beaks and had eaten it ; at Antium mice gnawed 
a golden crown ; an immense quantity of locusts, 
coming apparently from nowhere, filled the whole 
country around Capua ; at Beate a foal with five 
feet was born ; at Anagnia scattered fires appeared 
in the sky and were followed by a meteor ; at 
Arpinum the earth sank into an immense gulf, in a 
place where the ground was level ,* the ‘ head’ of 
the liver was absent from the first victim immolated 
by one of the consuls. These prodigies were ex- 
piated by offerings and sacrifices.® 

A circle ot stars near the moon was visible when 
Augustus entered Borne, after the death of his 
father, to assume the name by which he was after- 
wards known.® Shakespeare is following ample 
precedent in announcing the ominous appearance 
of five moons immediately after the death of Prince 
Arthur.* 

3 . The early Christian view, — The spirit of 
evil, typified by the Boman power or by the 
violent party of Jerusalem, as the case may be, is 
a dragon which pours out a flood of water to sweep 
away the Church (Bev The concept is 

possibly of Babylonian or Egyptian origin,® though 
it is found also in Mazdieisra.® The false prophet 
or Antichrist is especially liable to representation 
as some prodigy. The * false prophet ’ whom the 
writer of the Apocalypse represents as an ally of 
Nero is a wonder-worker ■vnio causes fire to fall 
from the sky, graven images to live and speak, 
and who puts the ‘mark of the beast’ upon men 
10 xO). Elsewhere (13^^) the false prophet 
is a monster, speaks like a dragon, and has ‘ two 
horns like a lamb.’ Nor are there lacking elements 
of the prodigious in that hated Anticlirist, the 
emperor Nero, whose life has been likened to the 
discordant cries of a grotesque witches’ revel. 

In the bloody troublous days of Nero meteors 
and celestial signs received heightened attention. 

‘Comets, eclipses, mock-suns, northern lights, in which 
appear crowns, swords, and streaks of blood, fantastic forms of 
clouds in time of heat, with traces of battles or strange beasts, — 
drew eager attention and seemed never to have been so vivid 
as in these tragic years. All the tall? was of showers of blood, 
of wonderful tVmnder-bolts, of nveis flowing up-stream, or 
of bloody toi'rents. A thousand things never noticed in 
ordinary times came to have a high importance m the feverish 
excitement of the public mind.”? 

Christ Himself had prophesied that nation would 
rise against nation, kingdom against kingdom ; 
there would be eaithquakes, terrors, famines, pes- 
tilences on all sides, and great signs in the sky 
(Mt24®-8, Mk 13n Lk 21 ^-^^). The prophecy had 

1 xxii. 1 . 2 xxii., XXX. 

8 UN li. 38; Seneca, Qu(sst Nat i. 2; Veil. Paterculus, ii. 69. 

4 King John, act iv. sc ii. 
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its ample fulfilment in the neai future. The 
famine came in the year 68 ; inundation from the 
Tiber in 69 and from the sea along the coast of 
Lycia ; the pestilence visited Borne in 65, carrying 
off 30,000 inhabitants; Lyons was swept in the 
same year by a devastating conflagration, and the 
Campania by scarcely less destructive cyclones and 
tornadoes ; tempests spread terror bioadcast, and 
natuie seemed everywhere perveise. It was a 
prevalent belief that portents, hiding of the sun 
and moon in darkness, brandishing of swords in 
the sky, were to usher in the Messianic kingdom. ^ 
This view — that calamities were signs of the 
Messiah’s approach — was in vogue among the 
Jews for many centuries after the time of Christ.® 

Similar interpretations, inherited no doubt from 
Rome, were rife as late as the 9th cent., and per- 
sisted through the Middle Ages. It was during a 
wild storm that Cromwell passed away ; for had 
not the devil come to carry ofi’ his soul ? Numerous 
and more teuible were the omens heralding the 
death of Charlemagne, recounted by his contempo- 
rary and biographer, JEgmhaid : 

There were frequent eclipses, both solar and lunar, and a 
black spot appeared for seven days on the sun, dunng the last 
three years of his life ; the gallery between the basilica and the 
palace fell suddenly m ruin ; accidental fire eonsuined the 
wooden bridge over the Rhine at Mavence — both gallery and 
bridge had been constructed by Charlemagne , during his last 
campaign into Saxony a ball of fire fell buddenly from the 
heavens with a great light. ‘It rushed across the clear sky 
from right to left, and everybody' was wondering what was 
the meaning of the sign, when the horse which he was riding 
gave a sudden plunge, head foremost, and fell ’ His javelin 
was struck from his hand with a violence that sent it tw'enty 
feet away The palace at Ai\-la*Chapelle frequently tieiubled, 
the roofs of whatever buildings he tarried in kept up a continual 
crackling noise, the basilica was struck by lightning, and the 
gilded ball that adorned the pinnacle of the roof w'as shattered 
by the thunder-bolt and hurled upon the bishop’s house ad- 
joining.® 

III. Animals. — 1 , Dmnation.-— Divination is 
by no means confined to the classical cultures. 

It is practised by means of hce in the Torres Straits, and on 
the island of Mer is a divinatory shnne where omens are taken 
from the movements of insects, Iixards, and other animals.4 
The Kirghiz divine by means of the shouldei -blade of a sheep ; the 
Buriats use the shoulder-blade of a sheep or a goat m divimug 
the cause of disease or for the di6co\eiy of a thief. A written 
law was given by God to the chief tiiUal ancestor of the Buriats, 
who, on his way home to his own people, fell asleep under a 
haystack A ewe came to the stack and ate up all the law as 
well as the hay, but the law remained engraved on the ewe’s 
shouldei-blade ^ The Kayans of Borneo cast bears’ teeth as 
dice byway of divination, and the Igorot resort to divination 
with chickens. Befoie going to battle the Samoans observe 
the movements of a lizard in a bundle of spears. If it, runs 
about the points of the spears and the outside of the bundle, it 
is a good omen , if it works its wav into the centre for conceal- 
ment, it is a bad omen. If a lizard comes dowm on the bare 
post rather than on the matting which partly covers it, this is 
a bad portent, similarly if it crosses the path of a man going 
to battle.6 The Thonga preserve, as useful for divmatory pur- 
poses, the astragalus of a smaller animal found in the stuhls of 
a hyena — ‘ a most uncommon discovery ’7 

See, further, ai tt. DiviNATlOH. 

2 . Omens,— Omens likewise are common among 
primitive people. 

The flocking of vultures denotes impending war, it being the 
habit of these birds to prey upon the bodies of the slain 8 
The snake poi tends death to a Buslunan 9 Among the Thonga 
it IS a bad omen for a mole to cross one’s path. 10 The screech 
of the eagle informed theTakelma that some one would be killed 
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by an arrow. When a snake crosses a person’s path, it is a sit?n 
that one of his relatives will die ; if a rattlesnake bitesa peison’s 
shadow, it isasiyn that he will vomit i The Yana declare ifca bad 
sig'n if a fox ‘ talk ’ before daybreak.^ If the rail-bird flies before 
a Samoan war party, it is a good omen ; it is a bad omen if seen 
to fly m any other direction If a certain fish swims rapidlv, 
the Samoans go to battle cheerfully ; but, if it turns round now 
and then on its back, the party would not dare to proceed.-* 
The flight of the owl la a good or a bad omen according to the 
direction taken. If the cuttle-fish is close to shore when the 
party is about to set out, it is a good sign ; if far awav, a bad 
sign. Evil IS portended when the sea-eel is driven upon the 
shore— as often happens after a gale— and the event creates a 
commotion throughout that locality. If the heron flies before 
the war party, it is a good sign , but, if it flies across the path, 
this is a had omen. The appearance of the creeper-bud m the 
morning or in the evening means that one’s pravers are 
accepted, while its failure to appear means that the god is 
angry. If the teeth of the sperm-whale, after being placed in 
position, lie east and west, it is a good omen ; while, if they 
point towards the north or south, it is a bad omen, A war 
party will return if a lizard is seen crossing its path.^ 

In Borneo an expedition, prepared by months of labour, 
will turn homeward if -bad omens are observed— e.fjr., if a par- 
ticular bird calls on a certain side or flies across the river m 
some particular fashion ; and a newly-married pair will separate 
if on the wedding day the cry of a deer is heard near the house. 
Similar beliefs prevail among the Todas.s 
In Holland, as early as 1611, the presence of a stork upon a 
house was looked upon as a good omen, and its leave-taking as 
a bad omen.® 

3 . The crow and the raven. — The English rustic 
who pronounces a curse on tlie ill-betiding croak of 
the crow might well be consideied tbe inheritor of 
the Roman belief that the crow is a bird of ill- 
omened gariulity and especially inauspicious at 
tbe time of incubation, i.e just after the summer 
solstice. In the Slietlands the raven is believed to 
keep close to a house in which there is a corpse, 
and in Northumberland the cry of the raven is an 
omen of iIMuck. In rustic England the raven has 
generally been considered a bird of ill omen. A 
similar belief is current on the west coast of 
Africa, where tbe white-breasted raven is called a 
man-eater, and magic medicine is maniifaetuied 
from it. No rain falls when it lays its eggs— the 
exact contrary of the belief prevailing in the 
western part of the United States. Its flocking 
portends impending war.*^ Plmy declares that 
ravens are most direfully ominous when they 
swallow their voice, as if being choked. They are 
unique among birds in having a comprehension of 
the meaning of their auspices. When the guests 
of Medus were assassinated, all the lavens departed 
from the vicinity of Attica and the Peloponnesus. 
Both Alexander and Ciceio were warned of ap- 

E roaching death by the raven. In some instances, 
owever, the presence of the laven betokened 
divine favour.® 

4 . The owl. — In RiranyakeHn Grhyasutrco the 
owl that flies to the abode of the gods is addressed 
with the words : 

‘Flying round the village from left to right, portend us luck 
by thy cry, 0 owl ! ’ 9 

Striges^ * screech-owls,^ was the Roman appellation 
for witches. The horned owl was esjiecially 
funereal and greatly abhorred m all auspices of a 
public nature. Its appearance in tbe city was a 
dire omen, though its perching on a private house 
portended no ill. During the consulship of JS. 
Palpelius Ulster and L. Pedanms one entered the 
very sanctuary of the Capitol, in consequence of 
which the city was purified on the nones of March 
in that year, as also again in the consulship of L. 
Cassius and C. Marius (A.XX.C. 647).^® The note of 
an owl heard on the left annuls the auspicious 
note of other birds. The note of the stnx and 
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the presence or cry of the biiho bode ill.^ The 
Ainus say that the owl can bewitch people by its 
hoot, and its cry must not be imitated. Tlie eagle 
owl is especially respected. To imitate its cry 
would be nothing short of blasphemy, though the 
bird is regarded as benevolent. Among the titles 
given it are ‘divine little bird,’ ‘servant of the 
world,’ ‘mediator of the world.’ When about to 
saciifiee one of them, the Ainus offer the following 
player ; 

* Beloved deity, we have broughfe you up because we loved 
you, and now we are about 60 send you to your father. We 
herewith offer you food, l7iao, wine, and cakes ; take them to 
vour parent, and he will be very pleased. W’'hen you come to 
him aay, “ I have lived a long time among tbe Ainu, where an 
Amu father and an Ainu mother reared me. I now come to 
thee. My father, hear me, and hasten to look upon the Ainu 

and help'tbem.’'*2 

In one Samoan village the god was said to be 
incarnate in the owl. If an owl flew ahead of a 
partjr goingto fight, it was regarded as favourable; 
but, if it flew across the road or towards the real, 
it was unfavourable,® Among the Yao the owl 
was a favourite companion of the witch, and Thes- 
salian women used its feathers as a magic 
ingredient. In Shetland the old women say that 
a cow will give bloody milk if it is frightened by 
an owl, and will fall sick and die if touched by it. 
Screech-owls aie ghosts among the Arapaho, and 
m many American tribes the owl is regarded as a 
bud of ill omen or of magic power, as, notably, 
in the south-west area. With the Navaho it is 
a sort of bugaboo used to frighten children into 
submission. 

IV. Natural psenomena. — i. Aurora 
borealis. — The Mandans say that the northern 
lights are occasioned by a large assembly of 
medicine-men and distinguished warriors of several 
nortliern nations who boil their prisoners and slain 
enemies in huge cauldrons. The Eskimos say that 
they are the ghosts of the dead playing football 
with a walrus skull.^ To the Malecite they repre- 
sented blood and portended war. The Tlingit 
share with the Eskimos the belief that the northern 
lights are the spirits of the dead at play,® while 
the Saulteaux say they are the spirits of the dead 
dancing.® The aurora borealis heralded the defeat 
at sea of the Lacedaemonians and the loss of their 
influence in Greece. This * flame of a bloody 
apfiearance (and nothing is more dreaded by 
moitals) which falls down upon the earth 
appeared again when King Philip was harassing 
Greece. Pliny is inclined to interpret it as due^ to 
natural causes, but does not deny its association 
with untoward events : 

‘They have indeed been the precursors of grreat events, but I 
conceive that tbe evils occurred not because the prodigies took: 
place, but that these took place because the evils were appointed 
to occur at that period. Their cause ia obscure in consequence 
of their rarity ’S 

2 . Earthquakes. — According to Pliny,® the 
Babylonians attributed earthquakes to the influ- 
ence of the stars when in a certain conjunction 
with the sun or with one another. The Greeks 
attributed thundei and earthquakes to one and the 
same cause, the former to agitation of the air 
above the earth, the latter to disturbances in the 
air beneath the earth. Yet, in spte of the scien- 
tific theories, such as we find m Aristotle or 
Herodotus, “ an earthquake was a portent by which 
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the deity intimated to men the evils that were 
about to befall them. During the 2 nd cent, of our 
era, when earthq^uakes were both frequent and 
frightful in their destruction of cities, the Stoic 
philosophers, feeling the old explanation insufficient 
to account for such disasters, attiibuted them to 
the displeasure of the gods — a view which later 
Christian theology welcomed and made popular. 
The earthquakes which were so prevalent m the 
region of the Bay of Naples in the 1st cent. A.D. 
were interpreted hy Christians as signs of divine 
wrath visiting deserved punishment upon the 
wicked and licentious Romans ; and the latter also 
regarded them as supernatural. Lucretius, follow- 
ing Epicurus, Democritus (water and air), and 
Anaxagoras (fire and air), ascribes earthquakes to 
the fall of great substances beneath the earth as 
well as to air escaping from subterranean caverns. 
Seneca attributes them to escaping air.^ 

Earthquakes occurring during the day or a little 
after sunset are heralded by a long* thin cloud 
extending ovei the clear sky. The water in wells 
is more turbid than usual and emits a disagreeable 
odonr. Birds settle upon vessels at sea and give 
the alarm. Yet so ominous are earthquakes tliat 
Pliny, who is inclined to find their cause in sub- 
terranean winds, declares that the city of Rome 
never experienced a shock wliich was not the fore- 
runner of some great calamity.^ 

The Japanese once held that the magnet loses 
its power during an earthquake or even immedi- 
ately prior to one. They attributed earthquakes 
to movements of a tortoise, on which the earth 
rests, or to the flapping of a large subterranean 
fish, which, when it wakes, wriggles about and 
causes the vibrations. Dining a severe earthquake 
masses of people can be seen, robed in white, some 
of them on their knees, attempting to appease the 
wrath of the gods or demons ivho are responsible 
for the disturbance.® The Indians of the south- 
western part of the United States have a similar 
belief. They say that the shaking of the earth is 
caused by the wriggling of a large subterranean 
serpent or dragon. The Tlingit attribute them to 
Old-woman-underneath.'^ Tins is almost identical 
with the belief prevalent in Melanesia and Poly- 
nesia. The Arabs regard an earthquake as the 
will of Allah and resign themselves to it calmly, 
not anticipating any greater calamity. The 
Caribs attribute earthquakes to a subterranean 
people.® The natives of Bali and of the Pagi 
Islands attribute them to evil spirits, as do the 
Mao Naga. With these peoples, as also among 
the ancient Hindus and in ancient Rome, a tabu 
was placed on all ordinary occupations ; a Brahman 
might not read the Veaa. Earthquakes were so 
common in Rome in the year 193 B.O. that all 
public business was blocked, and during the 
following year shocks lasting thirty-eight days 
called for a total cessation of business. As late as 
the time of the emperor Claudius an earthquake 
was always followed by the appointment of a 
holiday for the performance of sacred rites.® 
After the occurrence of an earthquake during a 
battle Earth would be appeased.^ In the first 
centuries A. B. the pagan Romans usually attributed 
them to displeasure towards the Christians.® In 
the 8 th cent., Bede® attributes earthquakes to the 
leviathan in his subterranean prison, who, in his 
indignation, shakes the earth, Aristotle’s view 
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was generally championed hy the later mediaeval 
theologians (as hy Cardinal d’Ailly, Concordia 
astronomiccB mritatis cum tJieologia, Paris, 1483); 
yet in 1580, during the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
earthquakes were generally considered by the 
clergy as evidence of God’s wrath — a view popular 
in tile New England States as late as the last half 
of the 18th cent., and revived on the Pacific coast 
after the earthquake of 1906 which destroyed San 
Fi ancisco. 

3 . Eclipses. — The Chaldeeans explained eclipses 
on the supposition that one half of the moon was 
bright, the other half dark. When she suddenly 
turned the bright side away from men and pre- 
sented to them her dark visage, they had evidence 
of her displeasure. Some event of importance — 
a pestilence, a famine, a war, an earthquake- 
followed hard upon each eclipse. For the Greeks, 
similarly, an eclipse boded no good. It signified 
the turning aside of the face of the god and the 
approach of a dire crisis. The moon liid the sun, 
and the sun fell into a swoon, or (def alli- 

ance). The moon, assisted by the other planets, 
then provided the energy which the sun tempo- 
rarily could not supply. 

‘ Xerxes [remarking an eclipse of the sun] was seized with 
alarm, and, sending at once for the Magians, inquired of them 
the meaning of the portent. They replied: “God la fore- 
showing to the Greeks the destruction of their cities , for the 
sun foretells for them and the moon for us ” So Xerxes, thus 
instructed, proceeded on his way with great gladness of heart,* l 

An eclipse caused Cleomhrotus to bring his army 
home. 

*For while he was offering sacrifice to know if he should 
march out against the Persian, the sun was suddenly darkened 
in mid sky .*2 

In 585 B.O. a sudden eclipse of the sun caused the 
fighting Medes and Lydians to lay down their 
arms and hastily make peace ; and the Athenian 
expedition which was about to depart from 
Syracuse in 413 B.O., after ignominious defeat, was 
delayed by an eclipse of the moon which filled the 
soldiers with fear. Thales was reputed able to 
predict an eclipse of the sun and to account satis- 
factorily for the phenomenon. Pythagoras like- 
wise explained eclipses as natural phenomena, as 
did Aiistotle and Pliny. The Egyptians also 
attempted to explain them as part of normal celes- 
tial occurrences and to predict them.® Lucretius 
explains eclipses of the sun and moon in the 
modern way,^ as do Seneca® and Livy.® Livy 
says that Gains Sulpicius Gallus, militaiy tribune, 
* lest they should any of them consider the matter 
a prodigy,’ foretold to the army an eclipse of the 
moon on the following night. He refers also to 
the custom of making a din during an eclipse of 
the moon, presumably to frighten away the beast 
that is devouring it.^ Pliny admits, with his pre 
valent inconsistency of reason and superstition, 
that many eclipses are portentous, especially such 
as are unusually long. This was the case when 
C«esar was slain, as in the war against Antony, 
when the sun remained dim for almost an entire 
year. Driving away an eclipse by beating drums 
and cymbals is referred to by Tacitus.® The 
inhabitants of Turin long continued this practice.® 

The Armenians believed eclipses of the moon 
to be caused by the interposition of a dark body 
between it and the earth during the earth’s revolu- 
tion about the moon.^® Orthodox Hindus look 
upon an eclipse as the arrest of the sun by his 
creditors, Rahu and Ketu, They accordingly 

1 Herod, vii. 87. 3 Ib. ix. 10. 

8 Bouch6-Leclercq, pp. 48-49, 246, 333, 864, 681 ; H. E. HaU, 
Ancient Eist. of the Near East, London, 1907, p. 18 ; EN ii. 7. 

4 vx. 763, fi Nat i. 12. 

6 xxxvii. 4. 7 xliv. 37, xxvL 6, xxii. 1. 

8 Ann. i. 28. 

9 E, Ceillier, Eist g&n. des auteurs saer^s et eedisiastigues, 
Paris, 1868-69, xiv. 607. 
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give alms and observe a fast during the eclipse. 
There is another belief to the effect that it is 
caused by a demon, called Svarbhanu.^ This is 
similar to the Chinese belief that the sun or moon 
is being swallowed by a dog or other beast. They 
accordingly beat gongs to rescue it by frightening 
away the devourer.^ Since an eclipse of the sun 
portends some awful and mysterious event, the 
natives of Ceylon observe a fast on that day.® 
The Todas fire off guns and send np rockets to 
frighten away the snake that is trying to eat the 
hare in the moon, and accompany these demon- 
strations with shouts. They observe a fast also.^ 
Shinto religion oi'dained that, at the time of an 
eclipse, certain jewels, regardedas amulets, should 
be suspended from the highest branches of the 
sacred cleyera^ their brilliance being suggestive of 
the light of the sun which it was desired to restore.® 
The lighting of fires, doubtless for the same reason, 
will dispel an eclipse, and so will the crowing of 
cocks, as they are the usual heralds of the sun’s 
return. The penultimate surah of the Qur’an 
contains a spell designed to ward off the evil influ- 
ences that normally accompany an eclipse. 

Pierre Bayle argues in some detail that comets 
and eclipses do not presage ill. He refutes the 
doctrine of the ancients and that of his contempo- 
raries, by showing that no more misfortunes came 
after the appearance of certain comets of his day 
(17th cent.) than before them.® 

On the west coast of Africa an eclipse of the 
moon is attributed to the shadow of the sun, which 
is constantly in pursuit. The natives throng the 
streets, shrieking and shouting, * Leave her 1 Be 
off I Go away But Junod® declares that the 
Thonga are not much impressed with eclipses, 
being more struck with wonder at the supernatural 
knowledge of the white people than with fear of 
the phenomenon itself. 

For the Maori an eclipse of the moon presages 
the fall of the enemy’s fortress.® The Tahitians it 
filled with dismay. They supposed it under the 
influence of some evil spirit which was about to 
destroy it. They accordingly repaired to the 
temple and offered prayers for the release of the 
moon. Some said that the sun or moon, as the 
case might he, was swallowed by a god whom, | 
through neglect, the celestial body had offended, j 
Liberal presents were offered to induce the god to j 
abate his anger and eject the luminaries of day 
and night from his stomach. The Tonga Islanders 
are content to explain the eclipse of the moon as 
due to a thick cloud passing over it.^® The N. 
Queensland natives attribute an eclipse to the 
anger of spirits ; and the Sandwich Islander says 
that the moon is bitten, pinched, or swallowed,^® 
The Bellacoola believe that during an eclipse 
the moon paints her face black. At this time the 
moon performs one of the most sacred ceremonies 
of the Isusnit, which are thought to be very 
dangerous to the performers. The black paint 
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with which her face is covered is supposed to be 
a protection against these dangers. Aiahlaava. 
the guardian of the moon, restores her to her full 
size, and cleans her face after an eclipse,^ Tiie 
Dakota discharge their rifles in the air to drive 
away the demon or evil spirit that is causing the 
eclipse.® The Eskimos of the Lower Yukon 
believe that a subtle essence or unclean influence 
descends to the earth during an eclipse. If any of 
it should be caught in utensils, it would produce 
sickness. To avert this, at the commencement of 
an eclipse every woman turns all her pots, wooden 
buckets, and dishes upside down,® The Havahos 
say that an eclipse is caused by the death of the 
orb, which is revived by the immortal bearers of 
the sun and moon. During an eclipse of the moon 
the family is awakened to await its recovery. 
Similarly, a journey is interrupted and work 
ceases during an eclipse of the sun. Songs refer- 
ring to the hozhoji) or rite of blessing, are chanted 
by any one knowing them ; otherwise the passing 
or an eclipse is awaited in silence. It is not con- 
sidered auspicious to have a ceremony in progress 
during an eclipse of the sun or moon, and a ceiemony 
is often deferred on this account. The rising 
generation, however, pays little or no attention to 
this custom.^ The Tlingit say that the sun and 
moon are hiding their faces during eclipse, and 
they blow their breath towards them in order to 
blow away the sickness which the eclipse is 
bringing.® 

4. Hail.~~Hail was formed by the freezing of an 
entire cloud (Posidonius). At Cleonae, according 
to Seneca,® were hail-guards appointed by the 
State to notify the people of the approach of hail. 
Upon such notification the people offered sacrifices, 
some a chicken, some a lamb. If these were not 
to be had, they pricked the finger with a well- 
sharpened stile and made atonement with their 
own blood. 

Aristotle considered bail and snow the same in 
formation, differing only in size and sliape.^ 
For Pliny it was merely frozen rain, probamly 
caused by the winds ; but the star Arcturus 
scarcely ever rises without accompanying storms 
of hail.® Lucretius leans towards a siniilar inter- 
pretation, but his views of its formation are not 
clearly expressed.® Hail is the result of frozen 
ram-drops, said Bede ; but the Lex Yisigothorum, 
the earliest Teutonic code, provides a penalty for 
those who, by incantations, bring hail-storms upon 
the fields and vineyards. 

Hail is often personified in N, American mytho- 
logy, but the phenomenon is seldom regarded as of 
any special significance. Among the Nandi no 
work was permitted during the twenty-four hours 
following a haihstorm,^® The Kafirs permitted no 
field work on the day following a hail-storm, for 
this would bring down more hail,^® 

5. Lightning and thunder. — Thunder, especially 
on a cloudless day, was the great omen of Zeus. 
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If heard on the right, it was favour able, and there- 
fore unfavourable to the foe, who would hear it on 
the left. The thunderbolt was cast by Zeus. 

* All mght Zeus the counsellor meditated evil against them, 
thundering terribly. And pale fear seized them and they 
poured wine from their cups upon the ground, nor did any one 
dare to drink before he had poured a libawon to the exalted son 
of Kronos.' i 

The Pythagoreans believed that lightning was in- 
tended to ten if y the damned m Tartarus. The 
Persians considered it a missile of divine wrath. 

Said Artabanus, the adviser of Xeixes, ‘Thou seesthowthe 
Deity strikes with thunderbolt those beasts that tower above 
their fellows, but the little ones worry him not ; and thou seest 
also how his missiles always smite the largest buildings and 
trees of such kind , for Ood loves to truncate all those things 
that rise too high. Thus, too, a large army may be ruined bj^ a 
small one, when God in his jealousy hurls a panic or a thunder- 
bolt, through which they are shockingly destroyed ; for God 
permits none but himself to entertain grand ideas.’ 2 

For the Homans thunder piedicted the good or 
evil fortune attendant upon an undertaking, and 
might itself be compelled or invoked. According 
to an Etrurian legend, thunder was invoked when 
the teiritoiy of V olsinium was laid waste by the 
monster Volta. To perform the ceremonies im- 
properly was bo court death from the lightning — a 
punislnnent visited upon Tullus Hostilius for such 
shortcomings. Thunder on the left was propitious, 
for the not very enlightening reason that the east 
is on the side of the heavens. It is very propitious 
if the thunder proceeds from the north to the east 
and then returns to the north. The remaining 
quarters of the heavens are neither so propitious 
nor so much to be dreaded. When Marcellus was 
about to enter upon the duties of consul, it 
tliundered. The augurs were summoned and de- 
clared the election invalid, whereupon the fathers 
spread abroad the report that the gods were dis- 
^eased because of the election of two plebeians as 
consuls.® Seneca finds marvellous efiects in light- 
ning, which leave no doubt that a subtle divine 
power is inherent m it, ^ But he discountenances 
the prevailing view that lightning has the sovereign 
power of destroying tlie force of other portents, 
and also the view of Csecina that, when something 
is simmering in one’s mind, the lightning-stroke 
either uiges it or deters from it. The truth is, if 
one has a design, then the lightning that occurs 
counsels ; bub, if one has no such design, it warns. 
Nor does he agree that the bolt which occurs 
first after entrance on an inheritance, or when a 
city or an individual has entered upon a new phase 
of existence, embraces in its prognostication the 
series of events through the whole subsequent life. 
Sometimes it portends nothing, or at least nothing 
that we can discover— if it strike in the sea or 
in the desert.^ ^ The Stoic Attains, according to 
Seneca,® recognized a class of lightning portending 
nothing that concerns us, and a class intimating 
what does concern us. Of the significant lightning 
there are several varieties — a favourable, an un- 
favourable, and a neutral. The unfavourable 
portents may be (a) unavoidable, [h) avoidable, 
(c) such as may he mitigated, or {d) such as may 
be delayed. If benefits be foretold, they may be 
(a) abiding or (6) transient. 

In violent storms at sea stars seem to settle on 
the sails. This is accepted as aid from Castor and 
Pollux. It is, says Seneca,® really a sign that the 
storm is breaking and the wind subsiding ; other- 
wise the stars would flit about without settling. 
When Glyppus was on the voyage to Syracuse, a 
star appealed resting on the very tip of his lance. 
At other times stars rested on the points of the 
Homan spears.'^ 
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The Mission Indians of California personify hall- 
lightning, which they generally regard as possess- 
ing malign power. 

In the belief of the Saxons thunder on Sunday 
of a certain year betokens great bloodshed in some 
nation ; on Monday, that a royal child shall be 
put to death; on Tuesday, failure of crops; on 
Wednesday, the death of the field labourers; on 
Thursday, the death of the women ; on Friday, 
the death of sea animals ; on Saturday, the death 
of judges and bed-fellows,^ 

The thunderbolt, according to medimval belief, 
was of diabolical oi igin and eccentric in its woik- 
ings. It would strike the sword in its sheath, gold 
in the purse, the foot in the shoe, leaving the re- 
spective coverings unharmed; it would consume 
a human being internally and leave the skin un- 
scathed ; it would destroy nets in the water, but 
not on land. This is m keeping with the belief 
that the thunderbolts with which the leaders of 
the lapygians were stricken down were for a long 
time afterwards visible.^ 

The belief in thunder-stones, usually the stone 
implements of previous and forgotten peoples, is 
almost world- wide. ® Bushman philosophj^ declares 
that it is the rain that lightens. The Bakongo 
say that thunder is the voice of a great fetish and 
the lightning the fetish itself.^ 

On the north-west Pacific coast of N. America 
the thunder-bird, which is associated with the 
thunder, plays an iniportant part in mythology, 
in art, and in initiation ceremonies. 

The Tlingit say that ‘the thunder bird causes thunder by 
flapping' its wings or by moving even a single quill. When ft 
Winks, lightning flashes. Upon its back is a large lake, which 
accounts for the great quantity of ram falling during a thunder- 
shower. . . . The thunder bird keeps on thundering and the 
sky continues cloudy until the bird catches a whale.’ 5 


The Tewa say that ‘lightning is produced by 
^dk'uwa, who throw it from the clouds ’ ® — a view 
prevailing throughout the Plains area, as also in 
Guiana.’ The Mewan of S. California say that 
thunder is caused by two personages who entered 
the lieavens in the form of biids. Another account 
attributes its origin to Mother Deer and Coyote- 
man, who made thunder by shaking the dry skin 
of the hear, while lightning was made from the 
eyes of boy fawns. To the northern Mewuk 
thunder is a prototype of the valley bluejay living 
down below to the west, in the Ban Joaquin valley, 
where the clouds are. The rumblings that come 
from him when he is angry are called thunder by 
human beings.® The Takelma caused thunder to 
cease rumbling by pinching dogs until they barked. 
Probably the dog's bark was supposed to frighten 
away the racoon-like animal whose drumming was 
the source of the thunder.^ The Mandans attri- 
bute thunder to the flapping of the wings of a huge 
bird. ^ When the bird flies softly, as is usually the 
case, it is not heard ; but, when it flaps its wings 
violently, it occasions a roaring noise. It has two 
toes on each foot, one pointing ahead, the other 
behind. It dwells on the mountains, and builds 
nests there as large as one of the forts. It preys 
upon deer and other large animals, the horns of 
which are heaped up around the nest. The 
Hidatsa, similarly, attribute thunder to the flap- 
ping of the wings of a large biid which causes rain, 
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the glance of its eye when seeking prey giving rise 
to the lightning.^ 

The Australian native alleges that thunder 
causes tortoises to come out of the water and lay 
their eggs.^ 

6 . Meteors, meteoric stones, and comets. — 
Meteors were generally portentous among the 
Greeks and Romans, and meteoric stones were 
venerated by them. In the Gymnasium at Ahydos 
was a meteoric stone which Anaxagoras was said 
to have predicted would fall xn the middle of the 
earth. Another was at Cassandrxa, formerly 
Potidsea, * which from this circumstance was built 
in this place.’* Pliny reports seeing one which 
had been brought from the fields only a short time 
before, in the country of the Vocontii {modern 
Dauphine). He regards meteors as stars which 
are visible only when falling.^ Alexander, in 
Lemaire,® gives the following definition : 

* Meteora isla, super cervices nostras transeuntia, diversaque 
a stellis labentibus, inodo aerolithia ascribenda sunt, modo 
vaporibus incensis aut eleotrica vi prognata videnter, et quamvis 
frequentissime recurrant, explications adhuo incerta indigent.' 

The Aleuts and the Eskimos use meteoric stones 
as amulets, and the Dakota consider them imbued 
with mystic power In Pecluli and Manchuria 
they are worshipped because they come from 
heaven. In some parts of China they are supposed 
to originate from thunderbolts, and the fall of 
one IS an evil omen.® In Japan meteorites were 
given over to the priest and were kept in the 
temple. They were offered annually to Shokujo 
on her festival, the seventh day of the seventh 
month. They were said to have fallen from the 
shores of the Silver River, Heavenly River, or 
Milky Way, after being used by the goddess as 
weights to steady her loom.^ 

It is not stars but fire that falls from heaven, 
declares Bede : 

* It sprmgetb off the heavenly bodies as sparks do from fire. 
In fact there are as many stars still in heaven as there were at 
the beginning when God created them 'S 

The Chaldseans explained comets as special thunder- 
bolts, flammg torches hurled by the thunder-gods. 
The Greeks held, among other views, that they 
were rockets formed of particles thrown off by the 
earth and set on fire in the higher regions of the 
sublunary world. Here they were consumed, and 
afterwards fell back to eaith.® Aristotle held the 
much more advanced view that they were the 
result of a certain juxtaposition of the stais.^® 
Pliny adopts in large part tiie classification of 
comets inherited from bhe Greeks : 

There are the Ormifcte, ‘as if shaggy with bloody locks, and 
surrounded with bristles like hair ; the Pogoni®, having a mane 
hanging down from their lower part, suggestive of a beard,' etc 
* There is also a white comet, with silver hair, so hriliiant that 
it can scarcely be looked at, exhibiting, as it were, the aspect 
of the Deity m a human form. There are also some that are 
shaggy, having the appearance of a fleece, surrounded by a 
kind of crown.’ it 

The rising of a comet does not convey a threat 
of wind and rain in the immediate future, as 
Aristotle says, but casts suspicion over the whole 

ear. Hence it is plain that the comet has not 

erived prognostications from its immediate sur- 
roundings to reveal them for the immediate future, 
hut has them stored up and buried deep within 
hy the laws of the universe. The comet which 
appeared in the consulship of Paterculus and 
Vopiscus fulfilled the anticipations of this kind 
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entertained hy Aristotle, and, for that matter, by 
Theophrastus ; for there were eveiywhere pro- 
longed storms, while in Aehaia and Macedonia 
cities were overturned by earthquakes. ^ A meteor 
as big as the moon appeared when Panlus waa 
waging war against Perseus. A similar poitent 
appeared about the time of the death of Augustus, 
when Sejanus was executed, and before the death 
of Germanicus .2 For the Roman sailor many 
shooting stais were the sign of a storm. 

Shooting stars are the embers thrown down from 
the fires kept by spirits of the dead.* They are 
usually unpropitious. The Spartan ephors might 
depose a king at the end of eight years, if, during 
their vigil on a clear and moonless night, they saw 
a meteor or shooting star. Frequently they 
portend some important event ; 

' ‘ When beggars die, there are no comets seen ; 

The heavens themselves blaze forth the death of princes’ 
(Shakespeare, J ulvm Cmar, act ii. sc. 

7 . The Milky Way. — The Jeivs thought of the 
Milky Way as a river flowing through the heavens, 
proceeding from the throne of God— an idea derived 
in its general conception from Babylonia.® The 
Japanese say that the River of Heaven or the 
Milky Way is a vast river in the sky, whose over- 
flow is repiesented by the Yangtse. Acioss this 
river is neither bridge nor ferry, but once a year, 
on the sei’enth day of the seventh month, Kasa- 
pagi, an immense jaj?’, comes to it and spreads its 
wings across. Over this bridge meet Kengin, the 
neatherd, who jiresides over arms, and Shokujo, 
the weaver, who presides over weaving and other 
feminine arts.® 

A tradition current among the Micmacs states 
that the Milky Way was formed when the Virgin 
Mary, returning across the heavens with a pail 
of milk, stumbled and fell. The Tlingit say that 
the Milky Way was made by the culture hero 
Lqlayak when journeying across the heavens.'^ 
The Tewa call it the backbone of the Universe 
Man.® 

8 . Perihelion. — The perihelion was explained by 
Aristotle as due to refraction from tlie sun,® and 
by Seneca as the reflexion of the sun in the 
heavens.^® To the Romans it portended rain, and 
often some considerable misfortune. The Tlingit 
say that, if a mock sun goes down with the sun, 
good weather is portended ; if it goes away before 
sunset, bad weather.^^ 

Bishop Latimer in 1552 speaks of rings about the 
sun as signs of the approaching end of the world.^* 

9 . Rainbow.— The Catawba (as also the Tlingit) 
call the rainbow the ‘ dead people’s road.’ The 
Teton Dakota will not point at the rainbow with 
the index-finger, though they can point at it with 
the bps or elbow. Should one forget and point at 
it with the fore-finger, the bystanders laugh at 
him, saying, ‘By-and-by, O friend, when your 
finger becomes large and round, let ns have it for 
a ball bat. ’ The Hopi and the Thompson Indians 
of British Columbia have a similar tabu. The 
Hidatsa call the rainbow ‘ the cap of the water ’ 
or * the cap of the rain,’ and attribute its formation 
to the claws of a red bird. The Mandans say that 
it is a spirit accompanying the sun. 

The * great snake of the underneath ’ is the rain- 
bow-god of the Yoruha. It comes up at times to 
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drink water from the sky. A variety of the 
python is the messenger of this god.^ 

' Pliny gives a purely naturalistic explanation of 
the rainbow, denying that it is either wonderful 
m ominous, yet he admits that it means either 
war or a fierce winter which will make an end of 
men’s work and injure the sheep. ^ Seneca tells 
us that a rainbow In the south portends a heavy 
iall of rain; one in the westj a dew or light 

To the Arawalcs the rainbow heralds the 
ap|)Toach of wixite people from that quarter in 
^\iHch it appears. When the Caribs see it at sea, 
t.hey accept it as a good omen, but, if it appears 
vliile they are on land, they hide m their homes, 
considering it a strange and masterless spirit 
which is seeking to kill somebody.^ 
j:o. Volcanic activity. — For the Komans volcanic 
activity presaged dire calamities.® Avernus, in 
Italy, was commonly thought the entrance into 
the infernal regions. 

The old crater in Ceylon contained salt water 
which w^as considered the residue of the tears of 
Adam and Eve, who retreated here after their 
expulsion from paradise and for one hundred yeais 
i opiously bewailed their sin.® Gregory the Great 
saw the soul of Theodorie going down a volcano on 
the island of Lipaii. 

II. Waterspout.—- The waterspout took the form 
of a great animal and -was much dreaded by the 
itoman sailor.® 

22. Will o’ the wisp. — ^The Yorkshireman can 
c;lude a will o’ the wisp by putting a steel knife 
into the ground, handle upwards- It will run 
round this until the knife is consumed, thus pro- 
viding the pursued an opportunity to escape. The 
mysterious power of attraction which it possesses 
can be escaped by twining one’s apron. In 16th 
cent. England many superstitions were associated 
with this phenomenon.® 

Among the Miemae, as also among the Dakota, 
the woid for will o’ the_ wisp means also ghost. 
Both tribes believe that it will pursue one. The 
Dakota have a medicine wdiich will protect the 
wearer from such pursuit. The Micmac elude it 
by putting a pin point upwards in their tracks ; 
this the shedegamutch will not go past.^® In 
Maryland the superstitious Whites believe that it 
ia the evil eye pursuing them.^^ 
y, PMYSlOLOmCAJj ANI> PSYCMIC PMmOMMBA. 
—X. Albinos.— The albino person or animal is 
often the object of religious reverence. The 
sudden and mysterious appearance of the w^hite 
bulfalo was the 'sign’ for which the Fox Indians 
waited.^® For many of the American tribes the 
white buffalo or tlie white deer portended some 
extraordinary fortune. The skin of the Avhite 
bufialo cow was an eminent fetish wuth the 
Mandan and Hidatsa, worn on rare occasions and 
sometimes used as a sacrifice. The Crow have a 
superstitious fear of the white huffalo cow^ When 
they meet one, they address the sun with these 
words: 'I will give her to you.’ They then 
attempt to kill the animal, but leave the flesh 
untouched, saying to the sun, 'Take her; she is 
yours.’ They never make use of the hide of such 
a cow.^® 
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Throughout the Lower Congo an albino or the 
hair of an albino person is necessary to supply the 
needed magical power for the Ndembo society.^ 
On the West Coast the albino is regarded as a 
sacred person, and is ipso facto a candidate for the 
priesthood.^ 

The white dog was sacred among the Iroquois 
and was sacrificed. In Siam the white elephant 
or white monkey was sacred and might not be 
killed — an inconvenient restriction to those who 
‘had a white elephant on their hands.’ A white 
horse, a white pig, and a white cock were among 
the offerings at harvest-time prescribed by Shinto 
ritual. By virtue of such gifts the diviners 
obtained from the god of harvest the secret of a 
magical process which enabled them to save the 
imperilled crop.^ The white horse also served to 
establish the ruling house : 

‘ As this white horse plants firmly his fore-hoofs and his hind- 
fa oofs, so will the pillars of the Great Palace he set firmly on the 
upper rocks and frozen firmly on the lower rocks ; the pricking 
up of his ears is a sign that your Majesty will, with ears ever 
more erect, rule the Under Heaven.* 8 

In the book of Enoch ^ the Messiah, at the con- 
clusion of the world drama, appears under the 
figure of a white bull, and in this guise secures the 
respect and fear of all the heathen, who, thanks to 
this apparition, are converted to righteousness. 
He is feared by all the beasts. When all the other 
animals have become white. He changes into a 
bufialo with black horns.® 

Xerxes sacrificed white horses and young men 
that the gods might give him victory. 

2. Birth, — {a) Hupernattiral birth . — To assure 
the divine nature of the ruler, and as a logical 
result of his alleged divinity, his origin was attri- 
buted to some other than natural biith. 

‘It aeemg to me that a hero totally unlike anj'- other human 
being could not have been born without the agency of the 
deity,* said the biographer Arrian, when discussing the parent- 
age of Alexander the Great.6 ‘ He to whom the gods themselves 
reveal the future, who impose their will even on kings and 
peoples, cannot be fashioned by the same womb which bore us 
Ignorant men,* said the Augustan writer Arelhua Fuscus in his 
discussion of astrologers.*? 

In N. America the concept of a supernatural 
origin is frequently held with regard to tlie culture 
hero or heroine, who often originates from a blood- 
clot or from menstrual blood.® 

(6) Twins . — The Navalio accept twins as a divine 
gift, though the advent of twin colts is viewed as 
an evil omen and both mare and colts are killed. 
Many primitive peoples, however, consider twins 
uncanny and may kill one or both of them. Most 
of them regard triplets unfavourably, though in 
some instances they are welcomed. 

3 - Dreams. — The prophetic nature of dreams 
and their use as auguries are familiar themes to 
the student of Greek and Roman culture.® Prome- 
theus, says iEschylus,^® was the first to teach men 
what sort of dreams were destined to prove realities. 
In obedience to dreams the great emperor Augustus 
went through the streets of Rome begging. In- 
cubation was practised there as in the temples of 
China at the present time.^® Pliny doubted the 
mind’s knowledge of the future, when in sleep, 
1 Weeks, p. 169. a Of. Walhs, AJRPE vi. [ISIS] 263. 
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but in spite of Ms amazing credulity he was an 
advanced sceptic ^ 

Muhammad, according to tradition, said : 

‘ A good dream is of God’s favor, and a bad dream is of the 
devil’s ; therefore, when any of you dream a dream which is 
such as he is pleased with, then he must not tell it to any but a 
beloved friend ; and when he dreams a bad dream, then let him 
seek protection from God both from its evil and from the 
wickedness of Satan ; and let him spit three times over his left 
shoulder, and not mention the dream to any one ; then, verily, 
no evil shall come nigh him.’ ‘The truest dream is the one 
V7hich you have about daybreak.’ 2 

Specific and conventional interpretations are 
often given to dreams. 

In Persia ‘ seeing bees in a dream indicates riches. To dream 
of eating grapes presages sorrow and flowing tears. To dream 
of buffaloes fighting means that the angels will come for the 
soul of some member of the family.’ 3 
In Northumberland to dream of a hare means that 
you have an enemy ; if one crosses your path, it is 
an omen of ill-luck. To see many eagles is to be 
warned of plots and intended assaults. If it be 
bees carrying honey, you will earn money from 
wealthy people. If the bees sting you, your mind 
will be tormented by foreigners, tf bees fly into 
the house, the house will be destroyed. To dream 
of many fowls together is a sign of jealousy and 
chiding.^ Any dream on the first night of the 
moon’s age is a good omen, while the second and 
third nights are neutral. The following two nights 
betoken good. The dream of the sixth night 
should not be forgotten. That of the seventh is 
sure to be fulfilled. Whatever is dreamed on the 
eighth and ninth nights will become public. If it 
is unpleasant, turn the head towards the east and 
pray for mercy. Similarly, birth has its fortune 
embodied in the days of the lunar calendar, and 
each month, from the first to the thirteenth, has 
its particular portent.** 

Dreams play an important part in the lives of 
most primitive peoples, and usually betoken some- 
thing in harmony with their content. Among the 
Dakota to dream of the moon is unlucky. It is 
lucky to dream of hawks, but unlucky to dream of 
bears, for the latter are slow and easily wounded. 
A dream about snakes will he the result of killing 
one, and no good comes from snakes, they say (the 
Menominee have the same beliefs). As among all 
the Plains tribes, in the dance associations of the 
Eastern Dakota dreams play a prominent pait. 
In the Buflalo society of the Santee only those who 
had had visions of the buflalo, or the sons of such, 
were entitled to membership. 

* One man might dream that he was a buffalo and had been 
shot with an arrow so that he could barely get home. The 
arrow continued to whirl round m his body. He dreamt that 
the only way to recover was to go into a sweat-lodge. First he 
asked for one of four different kinds of earth to mix with water, 
drank the mixture inside a sweat-lodge, and then recovered 
Such a man painted himself vermilion to represent the trickling 
down of blood. Another man dreamt of being shot with a gun. 
Such a one would act out his dream during a Buffalo dance. A 
third man dreamt that a bullet pierced his eye and came out at 
the back of his head. He announced his dream, and shortly 
afterwards was actually shot in that way. Still another man 
announced a dream to the effect that he was shot through his 
temples, and this also came true. While dancing, dreamers j 
would call on outsiders to bear witness to the truth of their 
statements about such experiences. Once a heyoka. (a Clown) 
challenged a dreamer’s account, saying that no man could 
recover from a wound of the kind described Straightway the 
dreamer offered to be shot by the Clown, who sent a bullet 
through him. The wounded man staggered off, went to a 
sweat-lodge, and actually recovered within a few days.’ ® 

Among the Arapaho dreams were revelations. 
To the Omaha the moon would appear, having in 
one hand a burden strap, in the other a bow and 
arrows, and the man would be bidden to make a 
ijSTJVx. 98, 
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choice. If he reached for the how, the moon 
would cross its hands and attempt to force the 
strap on him. If he should wake before taking’ 
the stiap, or if he should succeed in capturing the 
bow, he would succeed in escaping the penalty at- 
tached to the dream. If he failed and the strap 
was taken, he would become like a woman, follow 
her vocations, and adopt her diess. Instances are 
reported in which the unfortnnate dreamer, un- 
able to ward off the evil influence, has resorted to 
suicide ^ as the only means of escape. To the 
Menominee a dream about the moon brings lonf* 
life, but a life that will end in misery. Such 
people are strong when the moon is full, weak and 
sickly when it is on the wane.^ To the Huron the 
dream gives voice to the soul’s desires.^ Among 
the Hidatsa only those dreams that follow prayer, 
sacriflce, or fasting are portentous ; ^ while for the 
Mandan dreams are always prophetic or ominous, 
A Mandan dreamt of fire-arms, and soon after 
ward the Whites arrived with them. They dreamt 
of horses in similar manner befoie they obtained 
any. For the fasting youth to dieam of a niece of 
cherry-wood, or of any animal, is a good omen. 
The Thonga profess to be disgusted when any 
dream is fulfilled,^ but this must depend some- 
what on the nature of the fulfilment. The Kafir 
medicine-man acquires his powers through dreams, 
and the expectant mother learns by this medium 
the sex of her unborn child.® Similar predictions 
were made from dreams by the Maoiis, by whom 
much attention was paid to the dreams of the war- 
chief or of the principal priest, especially on the 
night before an engagement. They were guided 
by the omens of winch the dream was an index.® 

TheJapane.se recognize a creature by the name 
of baht, whose particular function is the eating 
of dreams. The male halm has the body of a horse, 
the face of a lion, the trunk and tusks of an 
elephant, the forelock of a rhinoceros, the tail of a 
cow, and the feet of a tiger. The picture of the 
baku hung up in the house will secure the protec- 
tion of the animal. The Chinese character repre 
senting its name used to be put in the lacquered 
wooden pillows of lords and princes. By virtue of 
this character on the pillow the sleeper was pro- 
tected from evil dreams. When a man awakes 
from a nightmare, or from any unlucky dream, 
he should quickly repeat three times the invoca 
tion, ‘Devour, 0 devour ray evil dream!’ 

The baku will then eat the dream and change the 
misfortune into good fortune and rejoicing.'^ The 
Vedic texts direct one who has had an evil dream 
to wipe his face in order to get rid of its malign 
influence.® This is more simple than the Navaho 
remedy, which may call for a ‘ renewal ’ ceremony. 

4. Epilepsy. — Many peoples attribute epilepsy 
to possession by a demon. This was the view held 
by the Hindus, and in the Vedic texts a ritual 
ceremony is prescribed for its exorcism. Its un- 
canny nature has generally been recognized. 
From the time of Edward the Confessor to that 
of Queen Anne epilepsy was considered curable 
by royal touch.® 

5. Liver. — The liver has long been considered an 
unusual organ of the human body, and unusual quali- 
ties have been attributed to it.^® In ancient Greece 
goose liver was used as being efficacious in medical 
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trsafcment ; ^ the liver of the lizard would impart 
peculiai powers to the eater. ^ The Lushais eat 
the witch’s liver in order to destroy the witchcraft,^ 
and the Gochm-Chinese express their deepest 
hatred of a person by saying, ‘ I Avish I could eat 
lus liver.’ ^ In ancient Arabia Hind, the Avife of 
al-Fakih, inspired by similar motives, gnaAved the 
liver of her arch-enemy IJamza,® Avhile a modem 
Arab will eat the liA^'er or heart of a snake in 
order to acquire an understanding of the language 
of birds. In N. Morocco the Jb;lla bride and bride- 
groom partake at the Avedding ceremony of the 
liver of a sheep, to make them ‘dear to one 
another ’ j and in Andjra the bridegroom, though 
not the bride (fox no Avoman may eat of it), par- 
takes of the liver of the bullock.*^ Arabian influ- 
ence may be reflected in the Apocryphal account of 
the evil spirit Avho loved Saiah and Avas exorcized 
by flames arising from the heart and liver of a 
fish which Tobit, by the instruction of the angel, 
burned on the evening of his wedding.'^ 

^ Similar attribution of unusual poAvers to the 
liver of a person or an animal is Avide-spread. The 
Veddas of Ceylon cheAV the dried liver of a man m 
order to imbibe his virtue, and the Sinhalese have 
a tradition to the eflect that they formerly f olloAved 
the same practice.® In Erub (Torres Straits) the 
liver, ‘piesumably of a deceased male,’ was cut up 
and distributed among the young male members of 
the family to make them plucky.® The Koita of 
British HeAV Guinea alloAved only girls to partake 
of the liver of the wallaby, the vhtues of this 
animal affording no enhancement to males. In 
Australia the virtue elseAvhere usually attributed 
to the heart or the liver resided in the fat around 
the kidneys.^1 The Maoris gave the liver of the 
halawi-^^\i io^ a nursing child as a cure for flatu- 
lence. The liver is the seat of the affections, as 
also among the Greeks ; and a piece of the liver of 
tile first man slain must be offered, along Avith a 
piece of the heart and the scalp, to the goblm god, 
Whiro. So acute is the power of the liver that the 
Maoris call one of their implements for cutting 
wood the Jcotiate, ‘liver cutter.’^® The Tonga 
Islanders believe that turtle has a peculiar eflect 
upon the liver and they Avill not eat it, fearing the 
enlargement of the liver Avhich indulgence in this 
food Avill produce. The liver is the seat of courage, 
and therefore the largest livers pertain to the largest 
men. They have found also that in left-handed 
people it tends to shift to the left side, and in the 
amCidextious it is in the median line of the body.^® 
The Kayans of Borneo knew that the omen was 
bad if the under side of the liver of the pig Avas 
dark, good if it was pale.^^ So general was haru- 
^ication among the Borneans that W. Warde 
Fowler is convinced that its origin is common with 
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that deiived by the Komans from the Etruscans.^ 
But, as the phenomenon is so common to savage 
cuiture, any theory of the connexion of the divina- 
tion rites of the natives of Borneo and those of 
ancient Rome aviII have to take account of this 
fairly Avide distiihution of similar and related 
things in the larger Avorld of savageiy. The 
supposed uniqueness of the phenomenon does not 
exist, and the historical hiatus must be bridged by 
data that shoAV the probability of actual contact 
betAveen the tAVo in the pasb.^ Geographical prox- 
imity as well as eaily historical contact makes 
Africa a much more probable land of origin for 
Etruscan influence, especially since the ancient 
Arabians entertained such beliefs, and they are 
common among African^ tribes. Leo Frobenius® 
has attempted to establish the African origin of 
Etruscan culture, but the argument remains un- 
convincing to those Avho feel the need of historical 
demonstration. 

Several tribes of Central Africa attribute special 
virtue to the liver — in some cases to the liver of 
the alligator.^ It is the seat of the soul, and to 
eat of it is to enhance one^s own spiritual being, 
though, as often happens, this beneficence is denied 
to Avomen.® Accordingly, the Bakongo drink the 
blood and eat the liver of those killed in a fight.® 
For similar reasons the Kagoio (of Nigeria) evil- 
Avisher will catch one’s soul or take one’s liverJ 
The pottery-makers of the Thonga (at least those 
dAvellmg near Morakwen) may not eat the liver of 
any animal. In the cei emonies and superstitions 
of this region the gall-bladder plays an important 
part, as does also the liver of the ox. When tAVo 
parties not Avithin the permitted relationship AAush 
to marry, they must break the tabu by a cere- 
monial eating of the raw liver of this animal. 
They must fiist tear it out with their teeth, for it 
is tabu to cut it Avith a knife, and then eat it, 
‘You have acted with strong shibindjif they say 
to those who are eating their way to matrimony, 

‘ Eat the liver boay ! ’ [shibindji means both ‘ liver ’ 
and ‘ determination,’ a history of the interdepend- 
ence of the tAvo).® When an ox is killed by the 
headman of the village for distribution among the 
villagers, the liver is given to the ‘grandfather’ 
and the old people, ‘because it is soft and they 
have no teeth to gnaAV the bones,’ but doubtless, 
also, because it imparts, more than does any 
other poition, the strength of the animal.® The 
Ovaherero, of Damaraland, attribute their black 
complexion to the eating by their ancestors of the 
black liver of an ox killed Avhen the first people 
emerged from the tree that gave them birth,^® A 
MatabeleJand native who wished to learn sorcery 
paid a big price to one of the recognized medicine- 
men in order to induce him to accompany the 
candidate to the grave of a recently buried person, 
unearth the body, cut it open, remove the liver, 
and, by its help, inculcate the desired instruction.^^ 
The Bechuana find effective, in their prescription 
designed to defeat the enemy, the gait of a black 
bull whose eyelids have been sewed up, the animal 
then being alloAved to wander for three days. If 
they find little gall in the gall-bladder of an 
animal, they say that some ancestral spirit has 
preidously sucked it out. A man often cleanses 
himself with the gall of an ox, and a chief will 
[1912] 269 f. 
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drink it to acquire strength to withstand his 
enemies. During the initiation ceremonies the 
hoys eat a portion of the liver of an ox killed for 
that purpose, and theiehy acquire courage and 
intelligence. Yet any one wJio eats a certain 
tongue-shaped lobe of the liver (the lohtis Spigehi) 
will forget the past, and this is given only to the 
old women, who thus enter into forgetfulness of 
their sorrows.^ 

The liver — sometimes the heart — is spoken of by 
the Kafir as the seat of courage, the gall being the 
fluid that contains its very essence. 

‘Arbousset declares that the Basuto consider the gall to 
represent the anguish of death ; but it seems problematical 
whether the natives have anv conception of such an abstract 
thing as the anguish of death Ihe gall is regarded in most 
tribes as the seat of courage and boldness. When the natives 
wish to describe the bravery of a great man they say that he 
has a laige liver, Perseveiance, that elemental faculty m 
human nature, is coupled m the native mind with perspiration ; 
and, as the first place this is seen is on the slan of the forehead, 
they frequently consider that its seat or “centre” (as physio- 
logists would say) is there. Intelligence or enlightenment is 
also sometimes considered to reside in the liver ; but I fancy 
the sort of intelligence that is referred to is that which is dis- 
played m battle . . , The man who is capable of enduring 
baldness is said to have a hard liver.’ 3 

The Chukcbis of Siberia, in order to bring 
sickness upon a murdered man’s kindred, eat the 
liver of the corpse, and the Eskimo practised a 
similar rite that the dead man’s relatives might 
not possess the courage to avenge his death.® 
Moreover, by eating the liver of the murdered 
man, they deprive the ghost of the power that he 
would otherwise have of rushing upon them.^ A 
story given by Kink shows the importance attach- 
ing to the liver : 

* At last there was silence j and during this, one of the two 
brothers stood forth, and, talcing a bit of dried liver (this being 
exceedingly hard), raised his voice, saying, “ I have been told 
that I have an enemy in Niakunguak.” At the same time he 
tried to crush the piece of liver he held in his hand ; but fail- 
ing to do so, he again put it by. Silence still prevailed, when 
Niakunguak’s son advanced, and, taking up the same bit, 
crushed it to atoms with his fingers, so that it fell like dust 
upon the floor. All were utterly amazed, and not a word was 
spoken.’® 

Here some special significance seems attached to 
this crushing of the liver in the manner portrayed, 
It seems probable that liver was associated with 
magic power. 

* They thus entered, and saw all the brothers stretched out at 
full length on the ledge, only their feet visible on its outer edge 
(a Sign of wrath). They were treated to some frozen liver in an 
oblong dish ; but when they had got only half through with it, 
the frozen roof fell in and covered the dish with turf-dust ’ ® 
*"V^en she had ended, Habakuk went closer to them, saying, 

“ Well, take the skm of my seal with blubber and all, and the 
liver besides,” *7 

An angakoJc gave the liver of a seal caught by a 
lucky hunter to one who was unlucky, and the 
latter acquired the desired luck by slowly chewing 
and swallowing the flesh. In Greenland the 
mother giving birth to her first child might not 
eat the liver of any animal ; in Labrador she might 
partake of a portion of it.® 

The chenoo of Micmac mythology, an ogre, 
repi’esenting, not improbably, Eskimo influence, 
showed a special liking for the liver of a conquered 
foe,* The Chippewas were long ago admonished 
by the Crows to leave them the liver of the animal 
as part of their portion, and this custom is followed 
to-day.^* The Siouan tribes of the Plains area 
attach great importance to the liver of the buffalo 
and, in some instances, to that of the dog. The 
Omaha eat the liver of the buffalo raw. It gives 

1 Kidd, pp 810, 273, 268, 23. 

2 IK pp. 278-280. 

8 B. Crantz, Hist, of Greenland, London, 1820, i. 198. 

* H. Eink, Tales and Traditiom of the Eskimo, Eng. tr., 
Edinburgh, 1876, p. 866. 

6 IK e IK p. 869. 7 IK p. 400. 

8 IK pp. 64-66 ; Hawkes, p 9. 

8 O, (4. Leland, Algonquin Legends, Bosfcou, 1885, p. 244. 
JOLowie. in Anth, Mem. Am&r. Mus. N(xt. Mist xi [19133 
186. I 


a man a clear voice and imparts courage.^ Ac- 
cordingly, the youth who has shot his first buffalo 
eats the liver with the gall over it as a potent 
dressing.^ The Plains Ciee warriors also, when 
they killed a bison, ate its liver raw.® The 
Northern Shoshone imparted additional power, and, 
in this case, malign power, to the liver by placing 
rattlesnake heads on hot coals in a hole in the 
ground. The liver was that of a wild animal and 
■was covered with the gall. The liver absorbed 
the poison from the fangs and was then eai'efully 
preserved in a little buckskin bag carried by the 
owner. 

A society of ‘ Liver Eaters ’ is found among the 
Crow,® and members of the Bear clan of the Teton 
Dakota (Ogiala division) sometimes eat the liver 
of the dog raw. A male must not eat the liver of 
a female dog, nor a female that of a male dog. 
Sores will break out on the face of an ofiencler.® 

The * Dog-Liver-Eaters’ Dance Association’ is 
one peculiar to the Eastern Dakota. 

It ‘ takes its name from the fact that the raw liver of the dog 
is eaten by the perfouners. It is not often performed, ana 
only on some extraordinary occasion. The perfonnera are 
usually the bravest warriors of the tribe, and those having 
stomachs strong enough to digest raw food. 

When a dog-dance is to be given, the wairiors who are to 
take part in it, and all others who desire to witness it, assemble 
at some stated time and place. After talking and smoking for 
a while, the dance commences. A dog, with his legs pinioned, 
is thrown into the group of dancers, by any one of the specta- 
tors. This IS dispatched by one of the medicme-men, or 
jugglers, with a war-club or tomahawk. The side of the 
animal is then cut open and the liver taken out. This is then 
cut into strips and hung on a pole about four or five feet in. 
length. The performers then commence dancing around it ; 
smacking their lips and making all sorts of grimaces ; showing 
a great desire to get a taste of the delicious morsel. After per- 
forming these antics for a while, some one of them will make a 
grab at the liver, biting off a piece, and then hopping off, chew- 
ing and swallowing it as he goes. His example is followed by 
each and all the other warriors, until every morsel of the 
liver is eaten. Should any particle of it fall to the ground, it is 
collected by the medicme-manin thepalmofhis hand, who carries 
it around to the dancers to be eaten and his hands well licked. 

After disposing of the first dog, they all sit down in a circle, 
and chat and smoke a while until another dog is thrown in, 
when the same ceremonies are repeated, and continued so long 
as any one is disposed to present them with a dog. They are 
required to eat the liver, raw and warm, of every dog that is 
presented to them ; and while they are eating it, none but the 
medicme-men must touch it with their hands. Women do not 
join in this dance. 

The object of this ceremony is, they say, that those who eat 
the liver of the dog while it is raw and warm, will become 
possessed of the sagacity and bravery of the dog.* 7 

^ The Ainu have the custom of cutting up the 
liver of the bear, which is one of their sacred 
animals, and of eating it raw. If a Pima woman 
ate liver, her child would be disfigured by birth- 
marks.® The Zuiii hunter takes the liver from his 
captured game, and, while eating it, exclaims, 

* Thanks ! ’ * The Aztecs practised a well-developed 
system of haruspication, reading omens from the 
liver or other organs of the slaughtered animal, 
and the Araucanians of Chile were given to related 
practices. They dissected the body of a person of 
distinction in order to examine the liver. If it 
was found to be in a healthy state, the death was 
attributed to natural causes ; if inflamed, malign 
magic had caused the death. The gall is extracted, 
placed in a magic drum, and, after various incanta- 
tions, taken out and put over the fire in a care- 
fully covered vessel. If, after sufficient roasting, 
a stone is found in the bottom of the pot, it is 
known to have been the cause of death. 

1 A. 0, Fletcher and F. La Mesche, $7 RBBW [19113, p. 882. 

2 5 EBEIF [18841, p. 291 f. 

» A. Skinner, in Anfh. Mem^Amer, Mus, Mai. Mist, xii. [19143 
pn. vi. 

4 Lewie, Anth Mem, Amer. Mus, Mat. Mist. ijL 230. 

5 Anth, Mem. Amer, Mus. Nat. Hist xi. 164. 

6 11 RBLJW [1894], p. 496. 

7 H. R. Schoolcraft, The Indian Tribes of the TT.S., Phila- 
delphia, 1853-67, ii, 79 1 , ; Lowie, Anth. Mem, Amer, Mm. Nat. 
Mist. xi. 110, 

8 S6 MBJSVfT, p. 185. » ^ BBBW, p. 37. 

W E, R, Smith, The Araucanians, London, 1866, p. 230. 
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Boinan ideas have persisted to the present day. 
Vesalius recognized a natural spirit emanating 
from the liver, as a vital spirit came from the 
heait and an animal spirit from the brain. 
Mediaeval belief attributed to the eating of the 
liver of a goat good sight after dark, for the goat 
could see as Avell during the night as during the 
day. ^ In Macbeth the liver of a ‘blaspheming 
Jew’ is one of the concoctions used by the witches.^ 
There was a curious belief to the ehect that the 
liver of the mouse increased and decreased with 
the waxing and waning of the moon. The Saxons 
attributed many complaints, and some of them 
rightly enough, to disorders in the liver. Blood 
that was thick and saturated was spoken of as 
‘livery,’ ix. such as flows through the liver. 
They cured stomach and intestinal troubles by the 
application of a burned goat’s liver ‘ rubbed some- 
what small and laid on the wonih,’ or stomach.^ 
In Italy at the present day a fresh human liver, 
especially that of a woman, is believed to confer 
magical powers upon the one who eats it.® This 
may be directly related to the belief recorded by 
Pliny that the liver of the weasel will cure pains 
in one’s own liver.^ 

6 . Sneezing. — From time immemorial the sneeze 
has been deemed worthy of notice and has usually 
elicited some form of salutation from bystanders 
or some expression from the agents. The phrase, 
‘not to be sneezed at,’ has behind it an importance 
attaching to the act of sneezing to which the whole 
human race hears witness. Even children notice 
it as something peculiar and have sayings of their 
own, such as * Scat 1 ’ or ‘ Shoo ! ’ The origin of 
the importance attaching to sneezing is thus a 
question of psychological import as well as one of 
culture diffusion. 

* It is,* as W. E. Halliday has reniarked, * per se a startling 
phenomenon to find the body, 'which in normal action is the 
slave and instrument of its owner’s will and intention, behav- 
ing in a way independent of his desire or volition. Simply 
because it is involuntary, the twitching of the eyelid or the 
tingling of the ear must be miraculous. And primitive man 
finds a significance in everything which attracts his notice, 
particularly in cases where there is no obvious cause.’ 5 

This is good psychology, and ample facts could be 
adduced to support it. The superstitions con- 
nected Avith sneezing and the omens draAvn from it 
are noticed in art. Nose, vol. ix. p. 398, and need 
not be repeated here. 

7 , Miscellaneous. — Many of the American 
Indian tribes attach some significance to belching, 
crackling of the joints, rin^ng in the ears, twitch- ! 
ing of the eye-lid or arm or leg. Thus the Navahos 
frequently omit or postpone a journey if the one 
intending it belches or has a ringing in the ears ; 
a Micmac, however, considers belching a sign of 
good luck in hunting— the hunter will soon find 
game. EuTo;pean peoples, likewise, often attach 
some prophetic meaning to such bodily involuntary 
disturbances. 

JjiTERATURB — Thjs has been indicated in the article. See 
also the £?iopclopmha of Superstit£o7is, JP’olMore.andthe Occult 
Sciences of the Worlds Milwaukee, 1903, *Crow/ii. 608-610, 

‘Owl,* ii. 670-076, ‘ Baven,’ ii. (584-686, * Earthquakes,’ xi. 939 f., 
‘Eclipse,’ 11 . 940-943, ‘Hail,’ ii. 964, ‘Ignis Fatuua,*ii. 951-963, 
‘Lightiimg,’ II. 966 f., ‘ Thunder,’ li. 1019-1023, ‘ Milky Way,’ 11 . 
967, ‘Rainbow,’ U. 979 f., ‘Phenomena,’ li. 971 f,, ‘Mysterious 
Omens,’ iii 1299-1310, ‘Volcanoes,* in. 10821, ‘Dreams,’ i. 
221-256, ‘Itching,’ etc., i. 267-346, ‘ Monsters,* in. 1357, ‘Moon 
Days,’ iii. 1673-1676 ; F. Ratzel, of MmTcind. Eng. tr.. 
London, 1896, 1 . 66-69, 302-309. 

W. B. Wallis. 

PRODUCTION (of wealth).— The contact of 
ethics and economics is more directly at the dis- 
tribution and the consumption of 

wealth than at its production. Because it put 
1 Hulme, pp. 16, 177. 

s Cockayne, li, 161-168, 198-217, 236, 261, 809. 

3 Evans, in Popular Sderice MonUhly, xlviii. [1896] 82, 

4 BN XXX. 16 ; White, ii. 88. 
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production hefoie them, the classical or formal 
economics has often been called soulless. But it 
was natural at that time to put stress on the 
increase of capital, and on the great merit of 
saving. And it was easy for readers to slip wrong 
meanings into the terms ‘ productive ’ and ‘ unpro- 
ductive spending’ and ‘productive’ and ‘unpro- 
ductive labour.’ Nor did economists wrong the 
actual system j it, too, made production the 
measure of prosperity, regarded wages as the 
means of keeping labour efficient, and saw in high 
interest and profit the best guarantee for the 
upkeep of capital. _ Neither the economists nor 
the system were Avithout good reason ,* for, what- 
ever the best use and distiibution of wealth, these 
are limited by the amount of it, and by the effi- 
ciency that can be given to the three agents that 
produce it — ^nature, capital, and labour. 

It is through labour that the efficiency of nature 
and capital is discovered and made real. Capital 
is its product ; and, while nature does all the 
Avork, it needs directing. One has only to compare 
the unimproved value of nature in land and beast, 
plant and mineral, heat and electricity, Avith the 
value that only minds can give. Hence two 
ethical topics are traditional in the text-books, 
Avhen they are dealing with labour as producer. 
One concerns its quantity, the other its quality. 
The first is connected witli the doctrine of Malthus 
(see Malthusianism), the second Avith education, 
and not merely technical education, but even more 
Avith its product in grit and conscientiousness. 
The tAvo questions have now a unanimous answer 
from ethics and economics. 

When, hoAvever, we ask about the fitness not of 
the labourer for the economic system, but of the 
system for the labourer, the question becomes 
critical. The division of labour that is essential 
in the system may mean to the man monotony, 
ill-health, and loss of the market for his skill. 
All the books, since the Wealth of Nations, discuss 
the advantages and disadvantages, but the only 
practical question now is Iioav to meet the dis- 
advantage from the gain. This has been the work 
of factory and other labour legislation. At first 
the argument for higher Avages, for shorter hours, 
and for better health Avas their economy as mea- 
sured by the Avork done. Labour, hoAvever, does 
not rely on this argument ; it claims a better share 
on the ground of justice ; it refuses to abide by the 
open market measure of its price. And it is still 
tiue, though less than before, that the harder and 
more debasing the labour, the worse it is paid. 
The reason is that the loAver the grade, the greater 
the competition. There are two Avays of reducing 
the competition : one by combination, the other by 
moving some of the stress from lower to higher 
grades, ^ The latter is the perfect AA^ay. It lias 
been universal in economics since the death of the 
iron laAV of wages ; the doctrine that cheap labour 
is necessary has come so near its end that it has 
disappeared from press and platform? and the 
right way tends to make itself permanent and 
easier. But progress on it must be sIoav, and its 
results are mainly enjoyed by the next generation. 
And so, though it would be even more necessary in 
a socialistic system than in the present one, there 
is nothing like a militant spirit on behalf of it, as 
there is for the other way. 

Here too the quarrel between ethics and eco- 
nomics has been settled. But one far more serious 
has opened between them, on the one side, and tlie 
actual working of the industrial system. It did 
not appear in the early days of capitalism, Avhen 
competition was unchecked. This made for the 
greatest production of wealth, and to ethics it 
seemed that the rude justice of the market could 
be made more and more equitable by equalizing 
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opportunity. Thus it was hoth the moral and the 
economic policy of the 19th cent, to keep the 
course open and see fair play. It was a new policy 
in that it deserted regulation for competition. But 
competition has become more and more regulated 
from within. The advantage of one large over 
many small units of production has led to aggrega- 
tions of capital that give virtual monopolies ; and 
the advantage of collective bargaining has brought 
an aggregation of labour, and another of employers 
to meet it. The original notion was that com- 
petition would give the best form of co-operation ; 
it was a child-like faith that one hates to surrender. 
But the competition has come to a state of war in 
which the morals of war play havoc ; and they do 
it without remorse, because a class conscience has 
made itself superior to private scruples and regret. 

The concentration ot capital has not in itself 
been prejudicial to production, for it seeks to 
regulate rather than limit the output ; it obviates 
the waste and dislocation of too many plants and 
shops, and the advertising and other costs of com- 
mercial rivalry ; and theie is plenty of scope for 
competition within. The evils have been notorious : 
in company promoting, in crushing rivals, in con- 
trolling puces as buyer and as seller. And mere 
size may prevent the coming of a competition that 
would be healthy. But the best course is to 
accept the nabuial development from competition 
to amalgamation, and to meet the evils by de- 
veloping regulation, from which, indeed, monopoly 
was never made exempt. Co-opei*ation is always 
the final word. Competition is only a means, and 
a better means the less it is a jostle, and the more 
it is a directed course, where there is no loss in the 
struggle. 

Unlike the concentration of capital, the concen- 
tration of labour easily becomes prejudicial to pro- 
duction, To over-time, piece-woiic, all speeding-up 
and labour-saving, there is opposition ; and no 
measures are taken, as by the old gilds, to prevent 
fraud and incompetence. This is only another 
instance of the division of function, and nothing 
to condemn. But, again, it is a competition that 
has broken away from co-operation. The hostile 
relation of master and man is thought to be not 
incidental, but inevitable and permanent. The 
men see that it is the interest of the management 
to use as little labour as possible, and they think 
that the owners are an incnbns, and dividends a 
tax on their wages. As well, therefore, try to 
instruct a nation at war in the arts of peace ^ as 
point to the injury they do and the loss they sutler; 
they think the injury to be deserved, and the 
loss to be a sacrifice for their class. To many of 
them the ciimes of syndicalism are no more 
criminal than machine-breaking was at an older 
day. There are seveiai things that keep the war 
civilized ; but the main consideration is failure or 
success ; and in either event the damage to the 
oppressor is always a pleasure. In times of peace 
a union is alway.s preparing for war ; men who are 
not members are denied the right to work; and 
others of the old natural rights pd duties are 
made subordinate. It has been futile to insist on 
them, for an unnatural system is thought to make 
right wrong. 

The contentions against the system are often 
ignorant, but, as a rule, they are honestly urged ; 
and so, as in the days of slavery, it is the system 
itself that holds the centre in an ethical view of 
industrial life. It is a late system, and the forces 
within it have always prevented it from resting 
where it is. But they may be directed, and it may 
grow, in either of two ways that have a very 
different moral value. The root of the system, 
and the directions in which it grows, may best be 
seen from its origin, and as a stage in the history 


of industry. The older forms are never quite 
superseded, and they may all be seen to-day. 

In the earliest system the family was an in- 
dustrial unit supplying nearly all its wants ; there 
was a division of labour aecoiding to sex and 
capacity ; with slaves and officials the unit grew 
large, but kept its unity even when the slaves 
were hired out, or were employed in producing for 
a market. When a family became too laige for 
its land, it was natural for some members to learn 
skill in a trade, and to confine their labom to it, 
working for other families, often living with them 
till the job was finished, or having the work 
brought to their forge, oven, or loom. Thus came 
the formation of artisan families ; and tools, skill, 
and custom passed down like the land. So far the 
payment is almost all for labour. At a later stage, 
when the workman began to keep a stock of raw 
materials, his profit included interest as well as 
wages ; and he had apprentices and hired labour. 
The first great split in the industrial system was 
complete — the separation of the workman from the 
soil. Industrial capital increased, but there was 
not yet capitalism, for the owner took little risk 
of producing on the chance of a market; the 
customer was still the employer. Capitalism 
came when the risk was definitely undertaken. 
The mtrepr&neiir w'^as sometimes the manufacturer, 
of bener the merchant ; but the work of those two 
—the work of making, moving, and selling the 
product — can be distinguished from the more in- 
visible work of ordering it and finding a market, 
This is the work of the entreprenmr or business 
man. In the art. Bisteibutioi^ it is explained 
how the business man is the pivot of the system, 
guarantees to all the other agents of production 
their share in the price, and pays himself from the 
residue. 

Thus the second great separation of labour from 
the other agents was the separation from capital. 
It is often held that both separations were by dis- 
possession, and that they were an evil. But no 
one looks for peace by undoing either-— by leplac- 
ing men on the land, or by giving them the capital 
that employs them, that each may employ himself. 
Nothing would give greater stability than for 
workmen to be shareholders in the enterprise that 
employs them, or in others ; and it would he the 
best kind of revolution if unions tried to establish 
themselves in business. But the great majority of 
owners must always lend their capital instead of 
using it themselves. And, if we look from the 
owner to the real user, we find that the emphasis 
is on him, the acting capitalist, and not on the 
capital. Just so it is on the sculptor and the 
inventor, though nature does all the work that is 
done by the invention, and though the statue is 
all in the marble. 

The process of production has become more and 
more roundabout ; an ever greater distance has 
separated producer from consumer. The work- 
man is bewildered by the number of intervening 
agencies ; and to his divorce from land and capital 
he adds, for a general source of inequity, that the 
system allows many parasites to live on his pro- 
duct. He has been taught that the real value of a 
product comes from the labour spent on it, and he 
sees that, besides rent and interest — the extortions 
of the idle ownership of land and capital— money 
and middlemen lay hold on his work, and make a 
better living out of it than he does. He d<^ hot 
see that the production of a cominodity is not 
complete — its value is not produced— tdl it is in 
the liaiids of the consumer If advertising, drum- 
ming, and commissions do not help to sell it, they 
will not be employed. Useless measures of com- 
meice are no more secure than labour that is made 
useless by a machine. It is through economy in 
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marketing, no less than in manufacturing, that 
large capital has its advantage. Everything use- 
less and predatory tends to be expelled ; for ever;^- 
thing must be demanded by an employer, if it is 
to gefc its price; and, provided there is publicity 
and knowledge enough, he pays no nioie for it 
than he must. It is natural for those whom he 
employs to think his profit an extortion from 
them, and that ‘what is somewhere gotten is 
somewhere lost,’ But the profit of an enterpiise 
is like the royalty from an invention, which gives 
more than it gets. Interest is different ; it is like 
the royalty paid for mere ownership, and simply a 
burden, vV. Smart thought that ‘ the community 
gets its employing done for it more cheaply tlian 
it gets any other service ’ [Distrih%ition of Income^ , 
London, 1912, p. 1691). 

If a system of production were more moral and 
progressive the more it crushed incompetence, 
again the present system could well defend itself. 
Its path of progress is hy curtailing cost, and 
employers are driven on it by the competition of 
one with another, or with the consumer, who is 
the final employer. It is a precarious position for 
a working man, and the thing that really threatens 
the life of the system. He cannot but want to be 
a civil servant, and have his future a chai'ge on 
the community instead of at the necessity or the 
mercy of competing employers. He is in the 
majority ; and, however little we like it that the 
lives of men should centre on Ms livelihood, he 
has been given the power to bring that about. 
Wages-boards and couits of arbitration are useful, 
but they add evils of their own ; animosity remains 
and preparation for war. To co-partnership and 
often to co-operation the war- spirit is actively 

hostile. The moral situation on the other side is 
no better ; there it is thought that socialism must 
come, but that everything should be done to resist 
and postpone it. And both sides think that they 
are acting in the highest human interest, and that 
this consists in giving the freest scope that can be 
given to our spirit. 

It is something that they make the same appeal, 
for so far the dispute becomes a question of means. 
The question breaks into two, one about the best 
management of the forces of production, the other 
about their ownership. The best management of 
an enterprise is from within ; the bane that 
weakens a public enterprise is interference from 
without. Democracy has kept some of its self- 
denying ordinances fairly well, but it is far easier 
to refrain from interfering with the bench or the 
navy, where there are no profits and the voters are 
few, than with the conduct of a railway, and with 
industries that are less subject to mechanical re- 
gulation. If there were as little interference as 
that of the shareholders in a going concern, and if 
the same price were paid for ability, the efficiency 
and even tlie enterprise might be as great. Assum- 
ing the best in regard to management, would it be 
well to pool the stocks of every enterprise, and pay 
the owners a uniform rate of interest? This is 
what socialism recommends, because it assumes 
that there must be an annual surplus for the 
ordinary shareholder, the tax-payer. 

A rapid change to such a system would intensify 
the moral chaos of the present ; if it has any chance 
of working well, it must come gradually and 
through a long apprenticeship in me joint-stock 
system. And then, no doubt, the single amalga- 
mation of socialism would lose its attraction. But 
the demand for it will persist in embittering the 
present relations of owners and workmen unless 
the number of owners is greatly increased. The 
best way to retain the freedom and efficiency of 
the present system M by such increase. It is a 
form of co-operation like that of the co-operative 


distributing societies, and, like them, would he far 
more effective than co-partnership and the co- 
operative ownership hy woikmen in the same 
enterprise; and it would give these a fairer field. 
If the thing were easy, it would have come long 
ago ; but it was never less difficult than now ; and 
it could be made easier. It would otter a stronger 
impulse to thrift than the tear of a rainy day has 
proved. The forecast of such a development is at 
least as historical as that of a single amalgamation, 
which is the hope and the fear now confounding 
every effort at amelioration ; but it will not come 
of it's own accord. 

Literatore.— The general text-hooks on economics all devote 
a main division to production, and P. H. Gastberg, Produce 
Uon, London, 1907, shows that nearly the whole subject may 
be seen from this point of view. The earlier books dealt mainly 
with the three agents of production, the later with their 
oiganization. This is naturally approached through its history, 
and C. Gide, Pohttcal JEconomyy tr. G. H. M. Archibald, New 
York, 1914, well illustrates the closing of the old division 
between deductive and historical economics. The history of 
production from the point of view of organization can be read 
in C. Bucher, Industrial Evolution, tr, S. M. Wickett, New 
York, 1907, and can heat be studied in the increasing literature 
of economic history which deals with particular periods, and 
publishes contemporary records. Recent collections are 
Economic Annals of the Nineteenth Century, 1801-20, ed. 
W. Smart, London, 1910, and English Economic History, Selett 
Documents, compiled and ed. A. E. Bland, P. A. Brown, and 
R. H. Tawney, do. 1914. W. MiTOHELL. 

PROFANITY.— I. Meaning” and use of the 
term. — In popular usage the term ‘profanity’ is 
frequently limited to a verbal reference and identi- 
fied with ‘profane swearing.’ It is perhaps un- 
necessary to say that such a limitation cannot be 
justified by historical and etymological investiga- 
tion. It is undoubtedly true that an unfitting and 
frivolous use of certain verbal symbols has been 
almost universally included in the class of practices 
condemned as piofane. The names of the gods in 
primitive religions and the name of the one God in 
more advanced religions have been considered as 
too sacred to be ordinarily employed, and even the 
sacred usage has been restricted to certain privileged 
persons. ‘ Thou shalt not take the name of the 
Lord thy God in vain ’ is one of the commandments, 
and the OT writers constantly warn the people 
against ‘profaning the hol^ name’ of Jahweh. 
Sacred formulae have been, in all religions, rigor- 
ously safeguarded, and the employment of them 
by other than authorized persons at the proper 
time and place has been regarded as constituting 
the sin of profanity. It is true also that, by 
investigating those prohibitions having a verbal 
reference, we may approach an understanding of 
the ideas underlying the disapproval of the profane. 
The words which must not be caielessly used refer 
to a world which is separated by a wide and deep 
gulf from the world of the ordinary, and the fact 
that verbal formulse are of a somewhat artificial 
origin indicates that the separation is to be main- 
tained not so much by a recognition of rational 
distinction between the two worlds or an apprecia- 
tion of the inherent superiority of the sacred as 
hy elaborated and external regulations. Yet, not- 
withstanding all this, the term ‘profanity ’ includes 
far more than mere inditt'erence to the distinction 
in verbal matters, and the wider meaning must be 
clearly kept in view. 

The etymology of the word ‘profane’ {lit, ‘before 
or in front of the shrine’) may give us a certain 
amount of guidance because of its spatial sugges- 
tiveness. There immediately arises in our minds 
the^ idea of a walled or fenced enclosure within 
which only peculiarly precious objects and specially 
privileged persons may remain, and outside of 
which there is a world of rigorously excluded 
persons and things having lesser assigned worth 
than those within. The same kind of suggestion 
comes to us from a consideration of the Greek 
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words, ^^^rfkos and which are used to 

indicate profanity m the NT, and which intioduce 
the idea of ‘tlireshokP — a tliicshold strictly 
guarded, which should not be crossed, but yet 
which is crossed by those to wdiom the epithet 
'profane’ applies. Such persons properly belong 
to the world outside the sacred edihce, but they 
illegitimately enter in. 

2. The idea of artificiality. — As we consider these 
spatial implications, we arrive, first of all, at the 
idea of artificiality. Theie is no intrinsic reason 
why one paitieular place should he more sacred 
than another. If the temple had been founded 
a few yards away from its actual position, the 
ground which is now profane would have been 
rendered sacred, and that which is now sacred 
would have retained its common or profane char- 
acter. In primitive religions the location of the 
sacred and, contrariwise, of the profane depends 
very frequently upon chance. The importation of 
reason for the distinction comes entiiely from the 
outside. We are thus not surprised to find that, 
e.g,, in ceitain Australian religions the totemic 
animal or thing which is worshipped has no in- 
trinsic value entitling it to special reverence. 
Profanity lies in a failure to recognize an imposed 
rather than an actual value. The sacred object 
has not such a position in a universal scheme as 
will entitle it to permanent reverence. It has nob I 
within itself a power of protection sufficient to 
guard its sacredness. It follows, more generalljr, 
that the religions which most commonly avail 
themselves of the distinction between the sacred 
and the profane are not those which have attained 
to the highest level of security. They are still at 
the stage of struggle. Their gods have still to 
compete with the gods of other tribes, and the 
peo^e who worship the particular gods, and who 
thus acquire something of their sacredness, have 
to be preserved by external means from the infil- 
tration and pollution of other tribes. Even in the 
OT the disapproval of profanity is closely connected 
with the giving of worship to other gods, as, e.g,, 
participation in the rites of Molech (cf. Lv 20^). 
The house of Israel is profaned among the heathen 
because the people have disregarded the restrictions 
upon which the exclusiveness of the nation depended 
(cf. Ezk stage has not yet been 

reached at which it is recognized that all people 
maybe sacred, and that there are no other gods 
who can come into rivalry with the God of Israel. 
It is therefore easily intelligible that the distinc- 
tion between the sacred and the profane is based 
originally, for the most part, upon definite injunc- 
tion and prohibition. The religion or the body of 
sacred things has to be zealously guarded by law, 
and the profane person is the man who transgresses 
the law protecting the sacred ideas and rites. Of 
course, in the more advanced religions these ideas 
and rites acquire a greater degree of intrinsic value, 
but within the region of thought, where the dis- 
tinction between sacred and profane is most in* 
tenseljr regarded, such value either has not yet been 
recognized or has been forgotten, and we may use 
the word ' artificiality ’ in order to draw attention 
to this dependence or the distinction upon external 
support. 

Perhaps the most striking illustrations of arti- 
ficiality are to be found in connexion with the 
verbal formulie, prescriptive of rite or expressive 
of doctrine, to wliich we have already referred. 
The connexion between the sacred character which 
they now possess and their inherent meaning is 
exceedingly weak, and it is just where this mean- 
ing is most completely overlooked or forgotten 
that the disapproval of an unauthorized use of the 
fonnulsB is most intense. The more elaborate a 
-system of ceremonies is, and the more clearly it 


bears upon it the marks of artificaahiy, the more 
mimeious are the injuiirtioiis against probity. 
The more complex the rite, the stricter is the 
priestly monopoly regarding it. The danger of 
profanity seems to be regarded as in inverse pro- 
portion to the degiee of intelligibility possessed hy 
that which is liable to desecration. 

Amoiiff the Australian tribes it is an act of piofanity to speak 
the names of some of the totems, and even t\ie men of oertnn 
tubes have a sacred name besides their ordinary n.amewhhti 
must not be made known to women and children," and must not 
be used in every-day hfe. In Vedic times m India we lind the 
doetune of ‘seciet names ' of the fforts, and these naiiies were so 
sacred that it would have been considered piofanit^^ to reveal 
them to the vul^^ar. In the same land also, even at the m’esent 
day, it is considered a disgraceful thing for a wife to uCter the 
name of her husband, and ceremomea of initiation are accom- 
panied by the giving of a sacred formula, or matitm, which has 
value rather as given by the priest than as understood by the 
initiate, and which the initiate is forbidden to reveal to others 
if he wishes to escape the sin of profanation of sacred things 

3. The idea of separation. — ^Another idea, i elated 
to the foregoing and also suggested by the spatial 
etymology of the woid * profane,’ is that of abholiite, 
abrupt, and rigorous separation between the sacred 
and tlie profane. The sacred enclosure is definitely 
separated by wall or some other effective protection 
from the piofane world, and access from the one 
world to the other is only through a rigorously- 
guarded portal. The dominant characteristic of 
tlie two worlds is their heterogeneity. The close 
connexion between the ideas of artificiality and 
separateness is obvious. It is the fortresses with- 
out natural strength that require the broadest 
and deepest moats. Risks of contact between the 
sacred and the profane must be avoided at all costs, 
and the mind of the worshipper must be kept con- 
stantly alive to the dangers of the profane. 

(a) Place. — An exceedingly large class of prohibi- 
tions against the profane have reference to separate- 
ness of place. In many of the primitive religions 
we find emphasis upon the profanity of entering 
the place where tlie sacred emblems of totem- 
worship are deposited, and all ordinary work 
within the sacred enclosure is forbidden. We 
find the same attitude also in connexion with 
OT worship. Ezekiel, e.jy., prescribes elaborate 
measurements in order Ho make a separation 
between the sanctuary and the profane place’ 
(42^*^), and by the same prophet a certain portion 
of the city land is callea ' profane ’ to distinguish 
it from the portion assigned to priests and Levites, 
One of the chief arguments brought against St. 
Paul by later Jewish orthodoxy seems to have 
been that he had profaned the Temple by bringing 
into it men of an alien or unprivileged race. 

(b) Time . — ^Very commonly also profanity is held 
to consist in disregard of a strict division of time. 
The ordinary world is so separate from the sacred 
that the occupations of the former have to be 
altogether given up when the latter is entered. 
The time which is assigned to the sacred must be 
characterized by rest from the regular forms of 
labour. If at such a time work has to be carried 
on at all, this work must have an essentially 
religious character and be freed from connexion 
with utilitarian considerations. If it bears any 
resemblance to ordinary work, it can be redeemed 
from profanity only by the fact that it is performed 
by privileged persons. In Mt 12*^ the priests are 
said to be without blame when they profane 
the Temple, because, though performing on the 
Sabbath actions simOar to those of ordinary life, 
they are yet absolved by reason of their sacred 
office from the sin of Sabbath desecration. This 
failure to observe the saoredness of the jSabbath 
and of other special times and seasons is, in the 
Jewish religion generally, one of the most frequent 
grounds for the accusatiou of profanity (cl 
Neh 1317'-, Ezk 22® 2B^). 

(c) ra6w.--An intense desire to keep the profane 
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at a distance is clearly seen in connexion with 
tahu and the religions in which this concep- 
tion is important. The word connotes exclusive- 
ness (being derived from a root te, ^ niaik,’ and 
pu, an adverb of intensity). It is opposed to noa^ 
the general or the common. It is from this idea of 
tabu that the distinction between sacred and pro- 
fane arises in many communities, and the rigour 
of the distinction owes much to the awe which the 
tabu inspires. Profanity is a grievous sin and at 
the same time more frequently possible where the 
transition from the ordinary world to the profane 
is made as difficult as possible. The constant 
demand is that all actions and interests belonging 
to the ordinary world must he left behind by the 
would-he initiate. Literal contact is of course 
forbidden, and the prohibition extends to the 
contact involved in the taking of food. The food 
of the prolane must not be eaten by the initiated, 
and, contrariwise, the food of the priests must not 
be eaten by the profane. The latter must not 
even have the degree of contact which is implied in 
the sight of the sacred objects. In some communi- 
ties ceitain instruments of worship are profaned 
if, e.^., women catch the faintest glimpse of them. 
The whole idea of asceticism has originally a very 
close connexion with this idea of absolute separa- 
tion, Everywhere also elaborate ritual is accom- 
panied by tne most zealous care for the separation 
of the priestly class from the ordinary community. 
Many of the uses of the word ‘ profane ’ in the OT 
have reference to this withdrawal. The priests 
are to symbolize their separateness by changes of 
garments ‘ when they enter into the inner court.’ 
They aie to avoid ordinary food and the ordinary 
forms of family relationship, and in many other 
ways prepare themselves to teach the people ‘ the 
diherence between the holy and profane’ {cf. Ezk 
4417-26)^ The erring priests are those who have 
themselves ‘ put no dinerenee ’ (22^®), 

4. Profanation of sacred doctrine. — The danger 
of profanity also attaches itself to an incautious 
use of the body of sacred doctrine. This is often 
regarded as the exclusive property of certain privi- 
leged classes. The ancient sacred scriptures of 
India, e.g. , are profaned if they are read or taught 
to people outside the prescribed classes. In 
various parts of the literature terrible x>enalties 
are announced for those who venture to teach the 
doctrines of the Vedas to a Sudra. 

* The ears of the Sudra who hears the Veda are to he filled 
with molten lead and lac* (Sahkaracharya, Commentary on 
VedantaSutms, i. in. 38 [SBB xxxiv. 228]), and, if he dares 
pronounce them, ‘ his tongue is to be slit.’ 

Occasionally the idea is that the sacred doctrine 
is also to *be kept strictly separate from other 
truths or opinions which are of lesser value. To 
mingle sacred and other knowledge is in itself pro- 
fanity. Perhaps tlieie is a lingering trace of this 
idea in the use of the word ‘ profane ’ in the First 
Epistle to Timothy. Timothy is urged to ‘refuse 
profane and old wives’ fables ’ and to avoid 
‘piofane and vain hahhlings, and oppositions of 
science falsely so called ’ (1 Ti 4^" 6^'^). The idea of 
a strict line of demarcation certainly persists in 
the medieeval distinction of sacred and profane 
learning, 

5. Reasons for distinction between sacred and 
profane. — Bo far we have been content with notic- 
ing the character and the breadth of the distinction 
between the sacred and the jirofane. If we go farther 
and ask for reasons for the distinction — reasons 
which lie deeper than mere artifice — we shall find 
these partly in belief in a divine revelation and 
partly in tradition and the social custom and 

g ressuxe enshrined in such tradition. Though we 
ave emphasized the artificial character of many 
of the defences of the sacred, it does not follow 


that these may not have previously involved a 
clearer consciousness of the inherent value of what 
is regarded as sacred. The original reason for the 
consecration of certain experiences and disapproval 
of unauthorized incursions into the sphere which 
they occupy may have been a sense of a divine reve- 
lation, even though that reason may now have 
been forgotten. The sanctuary at Bethel may 
have, in later times, become a home of priestcraft, 
but none the less it was the vision of the angels of 
God ascending and descending that gave it origin- 
ally a sacred character. Even in religions where a 
divine revelation is not recognized the artificial 
character of the interdictions against profanity is 
not the whole of the matter. These interdictions 
are not of recent growth j they enshrine tradition, 
and in this tradition we may perceive the embodi- 
ment of a social consciousness. The totem-animal 
is protected from profanity because it symbolizes 
the spirit of the ^ clan and represents a social 
pressure which the individual recognizes as superior 
and authoritative. Among men more religiously- 
minded or more enlightened this law of the com- 
munity is regarded as the law of God, and the 
profane person is one -who transgresses the ordin- 
ance of God and deserves, like the prince of Tyre, 
to be ‘ cast as profane out of the mountain of God ’ 
(Ezk 28^®). But whether the divine origin of the 
law and its reference to an all-comprehensive 
divine community be recognized or not, the anti- 
social character of profanity seems to be an unmis- 
takable reason for disapproval of it. The profane 
person is the anti-social person who refuses to 
recognize the code of the community, and therefore 
one upon whom the law falls. Esau is called a 
‘ profane person ’ seemingly for the reason that he 
sold his birthright or despised his connexion with 
the community (He 12^^). In India the person 
who has broken through caste regulations becomes 
at once profane and a source of pollution for those 
"who remain within the caste. The anti-social char- 
acter of profanity is also illustrated by the frequency 
with which accusations of profanity are brought 
against those who indulge in magical practices. 
It is no doubt possible to speak of profaning a 
magical rite in the sense of doing it in an unaccus- 
tomed and ineffective manner, but, for the most 
part, magic as a whole is itself condemned as 
profane just because it indicates a separatist pro- 
cedure and a contravention of the regularized and 
socially approved worship of the community. 
Otherwise it is difficult to see why magic rites, 
which have a considerable resemblance to religious 
rites, should be regarded with such horror as 
profane in those communities, at least, where a 
social worship has been firmly established. 

6. An inadequate differentiation. — We have 
emphasized certain inadequacies in the distinction 
between the sacred and the profane, arising from 
the artificial and abrupt character of the distinction. 
But this must not blind us to the elements of 
enduring value associated with these conceptions. 
Among primitive peoples the idea of tabu has 
often been the foundation of morality, and in the 
more advanced communities the rigorous jirotection 
of the priests from possible profanation may in- 
dicate a regard for personal purity as well as 
for privilege. The development of the social 
consciousness which underlies the abhorrence 
of profanity has been an ethical a^set, and the 
asceticism by which the heterogeneity of the 
sacred and profane worlds may be iianscended has 
often been a first step towards personal holiness. 

Yet it must be admitted that the distinction 
between sacred and profane, as it is usually 
applied, does not belong to the highest level of 
thought. It still betrays the dominance of merely 
spatial categories ; it is still influenced by the idea 
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that the divine is limited in the sphere of its 
operation, that God sets a seal upon certain 
persons, places, and times, relating tliem with 
special closeness to Himself, and leaving the lest 
of the Avorld to he reckoned as common* and pro- 
fane. We must transform the distinction if we 
are to retain its underlying value. We must he 
permitted to honour as sacred the whole of the 
world which God has made, and encouraged to 
condemn as profane, not certain specihed places, 
things, or persons, hut the spirit of the dweller, 
whether in the temple or in the street, whose 


vision is narrow and whose aim is low, who fails 
to recognize that the way to the Holy of Holies 
lies along the path of the good citizen, and that 
even in the lonely wilderness he may find * the 
very gate of heaven,’ See, further, artt. Holiness. 

Literatdre.— O f E. Durklieim, Elennentary Por7)is of the 
Religions Life, Eno:. tr , London, 1915 ; s.vo. ‘Taboo,’ 

‘ Toteinism ’ , W, S. Urquhart, The {fjwnihhads and Life, 
Calcutta, 1916; J. M. Baldwin, Genetia Theory of 
Yoik and London, 1915, p lS2ff. ; V. R, Lennard, Onr Ideals, 
London, 1913, p- 39 ff. -VV. S. UlNiEHATlT. 

PROPERTY.— -See Wealth, Inheeitancb. 
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American (L. Spence), p. 881. 

Christian (E. K. MiTCHELL), p. 382. 

PROPHECY (American), — Among both the 
semi-civilized and the savage aboriginal peoples of 
the American continent prophets were held in 

eculiar veneration, and on many occasions they 

ave moulded the destinies of tribes and nations. ; 
The advent of the white man in America, we are I 
informed by many authorities, was heralded by j 
numerous projihecies, but in most cases the | 
authentic character of these is open to the gravest 
doubt. The vision of Papantzin, sister of Mocteu- 
zoma, Tlatoani of Tenochtitlan (Mexico), is a case 
in point. This princess, it is said, fell into a death- 
like trance, on emerging from which she said that 
she had been led by a spirit through a field littered 
with dead men’s bones to a place where she had 
seen strange, bearded, white men approach the 
coast of Mexico in large vessels. Another pro- 
phet appears to have been current in Mexico in 
pre-Columbian times, to the effect that Quetzal coat! 
(a god whose worship differed in certain of its 
characteristics from that of the other native cults, 
and who had come from the Land of the Sun and 
had been driven from Mexico bj hostile deities) 
would one day return. The coming of Cortes and 
his comrades was regarded by the Mexicans as a 
fulfilment of the prophecy, and the title of Teule 
(‘godlike being’), conferred by them upon the 
Spaniards, is proof that the tradition really 
existed. 

Among the Maya of Central America prophecies 
were delivered by the priests at stated intervals. 
Writings wdiich profess to incorporate some of 
these are to be found in the so-called books of 
Chilan Balani (g'.'W.), and these also deal with the 
advent of Europeans. There are not wanting 
statements to the effect that in Incan Pern pro- 
phecies were current about the coming of white 
strangers, but the events alluded to in at least 
one of them are not in accordance with known 
facts. 

In modern times numerous prophets have arisen 
among the N. American Indians, usually in periods 
of crisis in the history of the tribe. In 1675 Pope, 
a medicine-man of the Tewa (Pueblo Indians) near 
San Juan, New Mexico, was charged along with 
others with the crime of witchcraft. He preached 
the doctrine of independence from Spanish rule and 
the restoration of Indian customs, and instituted 
a wide-spread conspiracy to drive the Spanish 
colonists from the country. Pop6, along with his 
disciples, Catiti, Tupatfi, and Jaca, set apart 13th 
Aug. 1680 as the day of massacre. Extraordinary 
precautions were taken to ensure that no European 
should learn of the intended revolt, but the news 
leaked out, and Popd had perforce to strike three 
iays before the time. Four hundred Spaniards 
were massacred and Santa E6 was besieged, but a 
successful sortie ended in the rout and discomfi- 
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ture of the Indians. The Spaniards were, how- 
ever, forced to abandon the town and to retreat to 
El Paso. Pope washed with a native preparation 
those of his followers who had been baptized into 
the Christian Church, burned the churches, and 
obliterated every remaining mark of Christianity. 
But his rule became so despotic and was followed 
by such misfortunes that he was finally deposed. 
He was re-elected, however, in 1688, and died in 
1692. 

Tenskwatawa (‘open door’) was a famous 
prophet of the Shawnees and a twin brother of 
Tecumseh. An ignorant and drunken youth, he 
was one day engaged in lighting his pipe when he 
fell back in a state of trance. His friends, believ- 
ing him dead, were preparing for his funeral when 
he revived and stated that he bad paid a visit to 
the spirit- world. In 1805 he assembled his tribes- 
men and their allies at Wapakonita, now in Ohio, 
and announced himself as the bearer of a new 
revelation from the Master of Life. He declared 
that, whilst in the spirit- world, it had been granted 
to him to lift the veil of the future and behold the 
blessedness of those who followed the precepts of 
the Indian god and the punishments of such as had 
.strayed from his path. He vehemently denounced 
witchcraft and medicine practices, the drinking 
of ‘ fire-water,’ the intermarriage of Indian women 
with white men, the wearing of European clothing, 
and all White customs and institutions. If these 
things were eschewed, the Master would receive 
the Indians into favour once again. He further 
announced that he had been granted the power to 
cure all diseases. 

These statements caused great excitement among 
the people of his tribe, and those who dealt in 
witchcraft were boycotted. From time to time 
Tenskwatawa announced further wonderful revela- 
tions to his followers from his abode near Green- 
ville, Ohio. He predicted an eclipse of the sun 
which took place in the summer of 1806, and this 
greatly enhanced his reputation as a proiihet. His 
apostles travelled from tribe to tribe disseminating 
his doctrines, and a belief arose that within four 
years all those who did not credit his predictions 
would be overwhelmed in a great catastrophe. 
Shortly before the war of 1812 a confederacy was 
entered into for the purpose of driving out the 
Whites, but Harrisou’s victory near Tippecanoe 
destroyed both the faith and the movement con- 
nected with it. Tenskwatawa received a pension 
from the British Government. Although of some- 
what forbidding appearance and blind of an eye, 
he had great gilts of fervour and personal raagnet- 
ism. 

Kanakuk, the prophet of the Kickapoos, received 
inspiration from the career of Tenskwatawa. In 
1819 the Kickapoos ceded their extensive territory 
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in Illinois to the United States, and were assigned 
a reservation in Missouri. This region, however, 
was occupied by the unfriendly Osages, so that the 
Kickapoos were unable to take possession of it. 
Kanakuk exhorted his people not to abandon their 
territory and preached a moral code Avliieh forbade 
superstition, the use of alcohol, and internecine 
g^uarrels, promising them that, if they recognized 
it faithfully, they would in time inheiit a land of 
plenty. He became chief of that remnant oi them 
which remained in Illinois. He was in the habit 
of displaying a map or chart of the true path 
through which the virtuous must proceed, beset 
with fire and water, did they desire to attain the 
happy hunting-grounds, and he furnished his 
disciples with prayer-sticks engraved with holy 
symbols. Ultimately the tribe was removed to 
Kansas, but Kanakuk remained its chief until his 
death from smallpox m 1852. 

Tavibo (‘white man*), a Paiute chief and 
medicine-man, when his tribe was forced to retreat 
before the Whites, went into the mountains to 
receive a revelation, and prophesied on his return 
that the earth would swallow the Whites and that 
their possessions would be given to the Indians. 
But his followers were unable to entertain the 
idea of an earthquake that would discriminate 
between the Red Man and his enemies. He there- 
fore sought a second vision, which revealed to him 
that, although the Indians would be engulfed along 
with the Whites, they would rise again and would 
enjoy for ever an abundance of game and provisions. 
Followers flocked around him and, when they 
became sceptical, he had a further revelation, 
which told him that only those who believed in 
his prophecies would be resurrected. He died in 
Nevada about 1870. 

Wovoka, the son of Tavibo, was responsible for 
the ‘ Ghost-dance’ religion and prophecies, perhaps 
the most important from a political point of view 
in the history of the relations of the Whites and 
Indians. This creed he nurtured among the 
Paviotso of Nevada about 1888. It spiead rapidly 
until it enibiaeed all the tribes from the Missouri 
to the Rockies and even beyond them. Wovoka 
(who was known to the Wliites as Jack Wilson), 
like other native prophets, declared that he had 
been taken into the spirit- world, wheie he had 
received a revelation from the god of the Indians 
to the effect that they would be restored to their 
inheritance and united with their departed friends. 
They were to prepare for this event by practising 
song-and-dance ceremonies given them by the 
prophet. During these dances many of the Indians 
tell into a condition of hypnotic trance, and intense 
excitement usually prevailed. The movement led 
to an outbreak in the winter of 1890-91. It has 
now degenerated into a mere social function. 

Smohalla was the originator of a religion current 
among the tribes of the Um)er Columbian River 
and the adjacent region. The name (Shmoqula) 
means ‘preacher,’ and was conferred upon him 
after he had attained celebrity. In his boyhood 
(he was born about 1815 or 1820) he frequented a 
Roman Catholic mission, from which he appears to 
have deiived certain of his religious ideas. Begin- 
ning to preach about 1850, he quarielled with a 
rival chief, left his tribe, and wandered south as 
far as Mexico. On returning, he declared that he 
had visited the spirit- world, whence he had been 
sent back to deliver a message to the Indians. 
The substance of this was that they must return to 
their aboriginal mode of life and escliewthe Whites, 
their teachings, and their customs. Smohalla 
found many adherents, and the sect which he in- 
stituted, known as ‘ The Dreamers/ and possessing 
an elaborate ceremonial, has maintained its religi- 
ous organization. 


The mysterious sect or secret society known in 
Cential America as Nagualists, which had for its 
object the destruction of Christianity, numbered 
several prophets among its priests and adheients. 
Jacinto Can-Ek, ivlio led a Maya revolt at Valla- 
dolid, Yucatan, in 1761, piophesied the destruc- 
tion of the Spaniards. Maria Candelaria, an 
Indian giil, headed a similar and previous revolt, 
and likewise falsely prophesied the Spanish down- 
fall. 

See also Commotion with Deity (American), 
§ 5, and SECRET Societies (American). 

Liter ATURB — D G Bnnton, Nagualisyn, Philadelphia, 
189*1, L. Spence, ‘Maajic and Sorcery in Ancient Mexico/ 
Occult Review, xxn. [1915] 145-152, The Myths of Mexico wnA 
Peiu, London, 1913, pp 6-9; J. Mooney, lU RBEW [1896], 
p. 670 ff ; J. G. Bourke, 9 liBEW [1892], p. 451 ff. 
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PROPHECY (Christian).— I. Primitive form. — 
The opening of the Christian era was signalized 
by a remarkable awakening of the spiiit of 
prophecy, and this was accepted by all believers 
as the fuliilment of J1 2^®** (Ac Moreover, 

our Lord Himself had seen in His own equipment 
and ministiy the fulfilment of the promise of the 
Spirit {Is 6D**, Lk 4^’^^-). And ‘to the people he 
was a prophet, strong in action and in utterance ’ 
(Lk ; cf. 13^^ 7^®, Mt IS^"^ etc.). Earlier still 
John the Baptist had attracted the multitude by 
the declaration that the baptism of the Spirit was 
at hand (Mk 1®). And Zacharias and Simeon, 
Elisabeth, Mary, Anna, and many others who 
were ‘looking for the consolation of Israel’ had 
home witness a generation earlier to the piesence 
of the Spirit and His fuller advent as heralding a 
new era of divine grace (Lk Further- 

more, the whole Jewish Apocalyptic literature of 
the period testifies to the general expectation of 
the dawning of ‘the last days’ and the bestowal 
of the spirit of prophecy. 

The demonstration of the Day of Pentecost was 
the opening of a new era in the religious history 
of mankind (Ac 2^®^*). Tongues were loosened, 
and the impulse to prophesy spread like wild-fire 
among the converts to the new faith. This was 
natuial and indeed inevitable undei the circum- 
stances. Believers were at once impelled and com- 
pelled to account for to tliemaelves and to explain 
to otheis the things that were happening among 
them and what was about to come to pass. For 
the Day of the Lord had dawned, and they were 
all eager to know what it meant to themselves and 
to the world Looking back over the history of 
Israel, they sought to trace the purposes of God, 
and they then pi ejected them into the future in 
the light of the fresh dispensation of grace. This 
was (j’hristian piophecy in its primitive form, and 
the apostles were its first exponents. But other 
voices were soon heard explaining the ways of God 
and expounding the gospel of salvation. Stephen 
arraigned the Jewish leadeis for resisting the Holy 
Spirit, killing the prophets, and murdering the 
Son of man (Ac 7®^). 

2 . Spiritual gifts differentiated, — The persecution 
which followed the stoning of Stephen scattered 
the disciples widely and multiplied the number of 
those who sought to interpret ‘the signs of the 
times/ It thus came about that each little com- 
munity of believers had those among them who 
‘spoke as the Spirit gave them utterance’ and 
were accounted as prophets of the Lord, Many 
were no doubt often overwrought and distraught 
and promised things that failed of fulfilment ; but 
the fittest survived and held high rank among 
those who set themselves ‘to minister unto the 
saints/ The freedom that prevailed everywhere 
in public assembly encouraged each disciple to 
exercise whatever gift the Spirit had bestowed 
upon him for the upbuilding of the brotherhood. 
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As time went on, these gifts became distingmslied 
from one another and more sharply outlined (1 Co 
12281 .). 

It is St. Paul who gives us the first clea,r classifi- 
cation of ‘ spiritual gifts ’ and announces that they 
have been bestowed for the common good. ‘ God 
has set people within the Church,’ he says, ‘to be 
first of all apostles, secondly prophets, thirdly 
teachers, then workers of miracles, then healeis, 
helpers, administiatois and speakers in tongues of 
various kinds’ (1 Co 12"®**; cf. 12**, 1 Th 5-*^, Ilo 
12«“®, Eph 2^® 4***-, 1 Ti P® 4*^ 2 Ti P). And yet 
these gifts were not bestowed singly and to the 
exclusion of all the others. Phr the apostles 
prophesied, taught, governed, and exercised then* 
manifold ministry. And the propliets also taught 
and sometimes spoke in a tongue, wrouglit miracles, 
and healed. But the individual became classified 
by his most conspicuous gift, and each little com- 
munity of believers looked to this one or that for 
the performance of his chosen function. Certain 
gifts, however, from their very nature, were un- 
stable and intermittent — e.g.^ speaking in a tongue, 
working miiaeles, healing,* and even prophesying. 
On the other hand, there were gifts that were 
naturally stable and continuous — e.^., teaching, 
administering, and governing. The intermittent, 
unstable gifts were liable to lapse in any given 
community. There were not enough accredited 
prophets, healers, or speakers in a tongue to go 
round ; and, where genuine inspiration failed, the 
pretender often came to the fiont. St. Paul found 
it necessary to advise restraint and moderation in 
speaking in a tongue (1 Co 14^*-) ; and he also 
warns against unrestrained prophecy: ‘Let only 
two or three prophets speak, while the rest exercise , 
their judgment upon what is said. Should a re- 
velation come to one who is seated, the first speaker 
must be quiet. . . . Prophets can control their 
own prophetic spirits’ (1 Co 14^®**). 

3. The Church and ‘false prophets.’ — The free- 
dom of the early years gradually came under the 
restraint of the general judgment of the Christian 
communities and their accredited leaders. The 
stable continuous functions in the life of the Church 
grew in influence and power. The apostles them- 
selves saw to it that the churches were supplied 
with permanent leaders, such as presbyters and 
deacons, who should diiect the afiairs of the 
brotherhood and guard the purity of its life and 
teachings (Ac 6**- IP^* 152*- 21*«*-, 1 Th 5"»**, 
Gal 2®**, 1 Co 14®7*-, Eph 220, Col 2*®, 1 Ti P®). 
They were careful, however, not to put the ban on 
the exercise of any God-given power or to restrain 
any genuine effort to minister in the name of the 
Master. For every disciple was a member of the 
‘ body of Christ’ and under obligation to contribute 
to the welfare of all ; to his own Lord he stood or 
fell. And yet abuses of freedom were sure to arise, 
and did occur. Not all saints were sanctified, and 
impostors and pretenders appeared here and there. 
The apostles began to recall that Jesus had warned 
them against false prophets (Mt 7*®*- 24^**). And 
His forecast was soon fulfilled (Ac 20^^**, 2 Th 2**-, 
Col 2^* *8, 1 Ti P»**, 2 Ti 2*8*- 3**-, Bev 2^® and often, 

1 Jn 4***). The appearance of these false prophets, 
pretending superior wisdom, ere long created dis- 
trust and aroused the churches and their leaders 
to the dangers that threatened their welfare. But 
as yet there was no recognized ‘ form of discipline’ 
adequate for the suppression of those wonld-be 
spokesmen and pretentious revealers of the secret 
counsels of God. Theie were no specific standards 
by which to test and try those ‘ spirits.’. Standards, 
however, were sure to be found, and, if not found, 
then created, by the churches for their protection 
from vagaries in doctrine and aberrations in life. 
The apostles, whether in common councils or as 


individuals, were the first court of appeal- They 
based their judgments on the words of the Lord 
and the nimd of Christ. Then the appointment of 
bishops {i.e. elders or presbyters) and deacons 
supplied the place of an apostle when he was 
absent. Letters were a substitute foi peisonal 
piesence. The disappearance of the apostles and 
the first disciples tended to leave the churches, 
now widely scattered, open to the invasion of pre- 
sumptuous claimants to leadership, and the words 
of the Lord weie not often specific enough to meet 
the ease. And who could claim to have the ‘mind 
of Chnst’? 

4. Warnings of the early fathers. — The ri.se and 
development of the monarchical episcopate was 
here and there favoured and fostered in the interests 
of sound doctrine and as a restiamt against new- 
fangled notions, foreign to the faith. Hernias, 
Pastor {Mland. xL and xii.), and IgnatiuK {JSph, 
yii., ix., and xvi., Mag, viii., Tral. vi., Phil, ii., 
iii., S7nijr. iv., vii., ad Pol. iii.) are full of warnings 
and admonitions against false piophetsand teachers; 
and Ignatius especially exhorts to obedience of the 
bishop. This was his hope for the maintenance of 
sound doctrine. Clement likewise lelies upon the 
bishops {i.6, presbyters) for the preservation of the 
unity and puiity of the Church (i ad Cor. xlii.- 
xliv. ). Prophecy, however, was not yet suppressed, 
but only repressed and somewdiat regulated by the 
rising officials in the Churches, The JDidache 
informs us that prophecy was still free and in good 
repute m Syria (or Egypt), although often counter- 
feited and condemned (xi 7~12). Its days, how- 
ever, were numbered, for it was soon to sliare the 
general distrust and opposition towards all extra- 
vagant claims to divine wisdom. The Gnostics 
and Marcion had prophets as well as the churches, 
and they were sometimes indistinguishable from 
each other (see artt. Gnosticism, Marcionism). 
Then the rise of Montanism [q.v.) was in some 
respects but a resurgence of piophetism. It was 
an efibrt to revive primitive Cluistian conditions 
where each believer was free to exercise his God- 
given gift. 

5. Disappearance of the prophetic office. — The 
churches were now put on the defensive and they 
soon sougiit to co-operate in the maintenance of 
theii apostolic heritage. Joint action in councils 
was the most etfective means at hand. This 
brought the bishops together and gi’eatly increased 
their prestige and power. The appeal to the words 
of Chiist was enlarged to include an ap}>eal to 
the teaching and writings of the apostles, and 
the use of the OT as a book of discipline and 
standard of doctrine grew in favour. The Law 
and the Prophets had sufficed for Israel, and the 
Old Covenant needed only to be supplemented by 
the New with its apostolic guarantees. Proplieey 
was thus placed under the restraint of written 
records, and it was considered more important to 
interpret tlie old prophecies than to utter new 
ones. All the unstable, intermittent spiritual gifts 
shared the fate of the prophetic. Tongues, miracles, 
healings waned ; and by the end of the 2nd cent, 
they were all, including prophecy, under the re- 
straint of the regular officials of the respective 
churches and subordinated to them. Prophecy as 
well as the rest was not denied its theoretic claims, 
but it must keep within the bounds, of Holy 
Scripture and the standards of discipline. The 
pressing primitive need of interpreting the ‘«igha 
of the times,’ however, seemed to have passed 
away. Men w ere now trying to adj ust Christianity 
to its place in the world. There Avere sporadic 
eftorts to reinstate prophecy as a special function 
in the life of the Church, but it had served its day 
(Tren. adv. Hmr, ii. 32; Eus. BE v. 7} Its most 
important and essential element was absorbed by 
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tlie teachers and preachers, and the office practi- 
cally disappeared. 
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PROPHECY (Hebrew).— I. Soothsaying and 
prophecy. — According to Cicero [de Viv, i, 18), 
there were, traditionally, two kinds of divination, 
the one based upon an art or theory (ars), the other 
lacking such basis. The former consisted in the 
application of certain rules which earlier genera- 
tions believed to have been drawn from the obser- 
vation of occasional coincidences between certain 
appearances and certain subsequent occurrences ; 
thus the Greeks (looking to the north) regarded a 
bird appearing on the left as of evil omen, and one 
seen on the right as a harbinger of good fortune 
(cf. Horn. Od, XV. 159, 173 f. ; so 524, as contrasted 
with XX. 242), while the Bomans, looking towards 
the south, saw a favourable sign in mctvis sinistra. 
Those, again, wdio cultivated the second main type 
of divination are described by Cicero as perceiving 
the future beforehand by means of a certain agita- 
tion (concitatio)y or unconstrained and free move- 
ment of the mind. The two modes of seeking to 
foretell the future are now usually distinguished 
as divination and prophecy. Now the historical 
writers of the OT, who have of late been frequently 
accused of suppressing the truth, do not conceal 
the fact that in almost every age the first type of 
prediction had a considerable vogue in Israel. 

Thus (ft) IS forbidden in Lv 192S, DtlSlo, 2 K 216, Mic 5l2, 
Jer27S, Is67S; the tern seems to have denoted the observing 

oloud'foriuations and of the weather m general, and certainly 
the practice of observing the configuration and colouring of the 
clouds played an important rdle among the Babylonians and 
Assyrians (cf. 0. Bezold, Nineve imd Babylon, Bielefeld, 1903, 
p. 85) Again, (&) the practice of rhahdomancy is deplored in 
Ho8 4 I 8 ; tins form of divination, according to Herodotus (iv. 
67), was found among the Scythians, and Tacitus (Geom x.) de- 
scribes the way in which it waa practised among the Germans 
(see PRB iv. 827»), Further, (e) there were people in Israel who 
behoved that they had a connexion with an ’6b, most probably 
‘one who returns’ (of. Fr. remiant), i.e. a spirit that could nob 
rest in the grave, and might bring tidings from the under 
world ; the pi ’dbCth is used in Is 819 as a parallel of mBthim, 
‘the dead,’ and the word may be derived from Arab, ’dha, 

* redvii* (cf. the form gdw. instead of the regular qdm [2 K ; 
the b may have been used also to distinguish the word from ’db, 
‘father’). Those who were believed to be connected with such 
a spirit imitated its supposed weak voice by hollow tones (Is 29^), 
like those of the ventriloquist, whence LXX sometimes gives 
iyyacrrpifXvQot. 

This whole species of prediction, working with 
objects or persons as its media, was called gesem, 
the agent being the qdsem (Is 3® etc.). The term 
is connected with Arab, q^ama^ lit. ‘to cut in 
pieces,’ then Ho part,’ and gzsmn would thus be 
what gives a decision regarding the future. The 
representatives of the lawful religion, however, 
were convinced of their superiority to the qdsem in 
every respect (1 S 28®, Is Jer 14^^ Zee 10® etc.) ,* 
and it was a principle of that religion that there 
was no qesem in Israel (Nu 23®®), i.e. among those 
who were faithful to the lawful religion. The true 
leligion of Israel nevertheless countenanced the 
second type of divination noted by Cicero, and 
actually traced its origin to those 'who bore the 
title nahf — the meaning and history of which we 
must now investigate. 

2 , The vocation of the Hebrew prophet.— The 
nature of the prophetic calling can best be studied 
by starting from the name ndbft pi. 

The word means ‘ speaker,’ being formed from the verb H33, 
ndh&\ which corresponds to the Arab, ndba’a, signifying ‘ to an- 
il ounce so, too, the Assyr. nab'd, ‘to call,’ ‘inform/ ‘com- 
mand’; cf HabtX (Is 461), identified with *Epy.-^s (Ac 14^2), 

and the Eth. nabdha, ‘ to speak.’ It ig true that many scholars 


(e,g., Kuenen, Wellhausen, Stade) connect with ndha', 
‘ to well forth,’ ‘ to bubble up,’ but this theory ignores the 
difference between the final gutturals, and severs ndbd’ fiom its 
.Semitic cognates; moreover, if ndbl’ meant ‘bubbling up,' a 
‘piophet* would hardly have been blamed for ‘boiling over’ 
(pahdziith^ Jer 2392 ^ cf, Zeph 3^^) ; while Kiienen’s assertion (De 
Profeten, 1 . 60) that the sense of ‘bubbling up* may have 
developed into that of ‘speaker’ still leaves it open that the 
nebVhn were ‘speakers’ from the outset. The rendering 
* speaker ’ is suppoited also by the fact that one’s ndbV is some- 
times styled his ‘ mouth ’ (Ex 4t6 7^, Is 30*-^, Jer 15i8, 2 Oh 6 ^), 
and that a ndbt’ of God is also called His mei^, ‘ interpreter,' 
‘ ambassador ’ (Is 43'«i7). CorniU’s interpretation of the word is 
but relatively different from that maintained here ; from the 
Arab, ndha’ a he infers that ndbV means ‘authorized speaker’— 
wrongly, as the present writer thinks, since nclha’a signifies, not 
simply ‘ to speak/ but * to inform/ ‘ to announce.’ J. A, Bewer 
(AJEL xvin. [1901] no. 2) proposes to connect n&hV with Assyr. 
tfaj, ‘to carry off,’ and to give it the sense of ‘one who is 
carried away,’ ‘ transported ’ (by a supernatural power), but 
Babylonian- Assyrian usage does not give the slightest hint of 
such a derivation ; the divine name Nabfi points rather to the 
derivation from the Bab.-Assyr. nabU, ‘ to name,’ ‘ to call.* 

While the accordingly, were ‘ speakers,’ 

we must of course understand that they were such 
in a unique sense, i.e., that they were heralds or 
messengers in the highest sphere of human interests, 
vi25. religion. They were not, legal counsel or 
advocates, as is asserted by H. Winckler {Eeligions- 
geschichtlicher und geschichtUcher Orient, Leipzig, 
1906, p. 23 f .) 5 for the preparation of ‘written 
contracts,’ to which he refers, required not a 
speaker but a writer, and, while ‘writers’ are 
mentioned, as in the admittedly ancient Song of 
Deborah (Jg 5^^), we never hear of a nabv as 
spokesman or counsel in any record of judicial pro- 
ceedings (Ex 18^®^*, Jos 1 S 22^®®*, Bu 4^®^* ; cf. 
2 S 15®^*). In the Code of Hammurabi, moreover, 
we find the ‘elder,’ ‘assessor’ (cf. z^hlntm, 
Bu 4^^*)5 ^Dd the daidnUf ‘judge,’ but there is no 
mention of the nahm. We infer therefore that 
the Hebrew ndhi^ was the ‘ speaker ’ in the religious 
sphere, thus corresponding to the Greek 
originally ‘ the interpreter of the oracle,’ and thus 
‘ the expounder of divine revelation,’ so that neither 
term at first connoted the idea of prediction. 

If the Hebrew prophets, accordingly, were 
‘speakers’ in the religious sphere, it is obvious 
that they were neither priests [hohdnim) nor 
‘ judges ’ (shdphHim). It may not be quite so clear, 
however, whether they were poets, as they have 
recently been often called. The present writer 
would here refer to the conclusion at which he 
arrived in his Stilistih, BhetoriJc, FoetiJc in Bezug 
auf die bibl. Litteratur (Leipzig, 1900, p. 308 ff.), 
viz. that, while the Hebrew prophets occasionally 
introduce lyrics (cf. Is 23^®), and often involun- 
tarily break into the rhythm of the dirge {e.g., 
Am ’ 5 ®), they were otherwise speakers or orators. 
Further, the author of Ps 74, wiiting in the Mac- 
cabaean period (cf. 1 Mae 4^® 9®’ 14^^), could never 
have said (v.®) ‘There is no more ndbi\^ had 
he— a poet— regarded himself as one ; while, again, 
the poetic books of the OT are, in the Hebrew 
arrangement, kept quite apart from the prophetic 
writings. For similar reasons the cannot 

he classed as philosophers. The Hebrews too had 
their philosopliers, the hdkhdmtmi or ‘wise,’ whose 
literary productions are found, e.g,, in Proverbs, 
Job, and Ecclesiastes ; but no prophet of the OT 
ever calls himself a /laMam— Isaiah (29^^) indeed 
positively differentiates himself from the class— 
and in the Hebrew order of the OT books the 
nfbfim and the Mkhdndm appear in different 
divisions. 

3 The rise of Hebrew prophecy.— The present 
writer would begin here by giving the conclusion 
to which bis own investigations have led him, viz. 
that prophecy was from the first, so to speak, the 
heart-throb of the lawful religion of Israel. This 
is just what we might expect, and, besides, it 
agrees with the testimony of the Pentateuchal 
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source E, which, while some scholars regard it as 
at least second in point of age, the present writer 
and others believe to be the oldest of all (cf. E. 
Konig, EinUitung in das AT, Bonn, 1893, pp. 200, 
203 f.) ; thus E in Gn 20"^ calls Abraham a nahf (as 
in Ps 105^® the name is given to the patriarchs 
generally, and in Dt 18^®, Hos 12^^ Moses). And, 
fi other religions found a voice in some form of 
prophecy, why should this not have been the case 
from the first with the lawful religion of Israel ? 

A somewhat dilferent view is taken by Oornill, who inclines 
to think that Arabia was the native soil of na&f-ism (De? isrcbd- 
itiscke ProphetismuLS^, p. 12). He seeks to support this theory 
by pointing to the fact that the basal form of the \ erb corre- 
sponding to ndbV is not found in Hebrew. But Hebrew has 
many nouns that have no conesponding verb at all, as, e.g., dam, 
‘blood,’ ^aphia\ ‘ dung,’ and these words certainly did not con- 
note foreign or imported concepts. Moreover, while Mhhin, 

* to act as priest,’ the verb corresponding to kohSn, is as much 
a mere vet hum denominattvutn&snihbd' or hithnahbe*, ‘to pro- 
phesy ’ (from nabV), no one would ever deny that the priest- 
hood was an ancient and indigenous institution among the 
Hebrews. Yet some scholars go even farther than Gornill, 
thus Wellhausen (Die israeL-jud. Religion, Leipzig, 1906, p. 2(J) 
asserts that prophecy arose in Israel in the agitated period 
before the outbreak of the Philistine war. At fiist sight this 
view seems to find support in 1 S ‘ the prophet (tidhV) of 
to-day was formerly called the seer’ (r&eh) The present 
writer is of opinion, however, that in the exposition of this 
passage certain points have not been fully taken account of. 

(1) Samuel bears both titles— r<3’eA in 1 S 9n (cf. i Ch 9^2 
2 Q 28 2929), ndbV m , and we need not attach much importance 
to Cornill’s statement (p. 13) that he is always called ‘ seer ’ in 
the earhest source, for he is there also styled ‘man of God’ 
(90 8 10 ). Moreover, Hanam (Asa’s reign, o. 900 b.o ) is still 
called a seer in 2 Oh 16? lo, and there, accordingly, it is not 
implied that the two terms belonged to diffeient periods. In 
point of fact, the man of God might be described either as one 
who perceived, or as one who proclaimed, religious truth, so 
that the ndbi* was subsequently also called r6’eh (Is 30^0) ; and, 
the prophet’s act of reception or perception is always (from 
Am 71 onwards) denoted by the verb rd*ah, of which the r6*eh 
of 1 S IS the active participle. Hence Wellhauaen’s idea of 
an absolute distinction between ‘prophet’ and ‘seer* is un- 
founded. 

(2) We must take into account the purpose of 1 S 99t, that 
purpose being to explain why Saul chose the term rd’eh (v.^i), 
which is not used of Samuel in the previous part of the chapter. 
It seems very probable, therefore, that the LXX has here pre- 
served the true reading (on rov irpo^-ornv e/coAet 6 Xab v eairpocr- 
6ev, 6 BXeVtov) ; for (a) the Hebrew here presents a dimculty, 
and, even if we read lin^bV hayy&m, this would mean ‘the 
prophet of to-day’; (b) the adjunct hayybm is never found in 
the many other references to changes of designation (of., e,g., 
Gn 17S); hayy6m might easily arise from ka^am, ‘the people/ 
which IS precisely the reading of the LXX, and certainly other 
passages (e.g. 1 K 32 ) seem to speak of ‘the people^ in the 
special sense of ‘the multitude.* Thus the statement that the 
ntbVim appeared in Israel shortly before the Philistine wars 
finds but frail support m 1 S 9®^. 

That statement, moreover, is confronted by the fact that in 
the historical consciousness of Israel there had been nebVtm 
long befoie the period indicated, as may be inferred from Gn 207 
(already noted as belonging to E), from Nu 29 (j)^ from 
reminiscences of the prophetic function of Moses (Dt 1815, 
Hob 1218 ), and from Jeremiah’s utterance regarding the un- 
broken prophetic sequence from the Exodus ( J er 725), Notwith- 
standing all this, however, the statement in question has been 
amplified by the assertion that prophecy in Israel was derived 
from the Oanaanite religion. It was Kuenen (Be Profeten, li. 
227 f,) who formulated the theory that in the closing period of 
the Judges the Oanaanite phenomena of geest'Verrukking 

ecstasy ’) passed over to the worshippers of Jahweh, and that 
Samuel placed himself at the head of the movement. This 
theory won the approval of Wellhausen and others, including 
W. B. Harper (ICC, ‘ Amos and Hosea,’ Edinburgh, 1909, p. Iv). 
(a) It is to be noted, however, that Harper himself (p liv) does not 
deny that prophecy was indigenous to other Semitic religions, 
and it would be strange that Israel should be an exception, (6) 
It is extremely unUkely that the Israelites should borrow an 
institution from a reli^on which they despised and to whose 
gods and orgiastic practices they were bitterly hostile (Ex 
203 2313 Dt 2318ft etc.), (c) Had the Israelites, in the 

period of the Judges, not possessed the institution which con- 
stitutes the deepest source of their religious power, then the 
Oanaanites, with their superior external culture and an alluring 
form of religion, would almost certainly have absorbed them. 
(d) The statement of Wellhausen and his successors, viz. that 
prior to Samuel’s time there was a whole host of wWim in 
Israel, and that Samuel simply put himself at their head, finds 
no support m the sources. We read of no religious movement 
before Samuel’s day, for we can hardly think of Samson in this 
connexion, while in Eli’s time the Ark itself was not guarded 
against capture by the enemy (1 S 4D). Par from there having 
been a multitude of prophets before Samuel’s day, we read that 
‘the word of the Lord was rare in those days ; vision was not 
widely spread’ (31). 
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The actual situation, as it appeared to the his- 
torical consciousness of Israel, was. in contrast to 
the foi egoing views, rather as follows. The fervour 
of faith in Jahweh as sujpreine among the gods 
(Ex 15^1 18^^), which had been kindled by the 
deliverance from Egypt, never v holly died out 
(Jos 24^^^ Jg 2^®) ; on the contrary, dear-sighted 
representatives of the true religion, such as Deborah 
{Jg4^), and God-fearing men like Gideon (8^) had 
striven to maintain it. Nevertheless, the national 
and religious life sank to a very low level, and, in 
particular, the nation seemed about to he over- 
whelmed by the Philistines, who were constantly 
being reinforced from Crete (A. Noordtzij, De 
Fihstijnen, Kampen, 1905, pp. 39, 123 f.). Even 
the high-priestly family fell into a state of complete 
degeneracy in Eli's sons, Hophni and Phinehas; 
tlie ancient symbol of the divine covenant was cap- 
tured by tiie enemy ; and a daughter - in - law of 
Eli, heart-broken at her people's calamity, gave 
her child the name Ichabod, ^ dishonour, ' * ignominy' 
(1 S 4^^'22). It was in this extremity that Samuel 
stood forth on behalf of his people ; speaking as a 
messenger of his God, he brought them to repent, 
and to turn to Jahweh (7^’^^). It was Samuel who 
once more raised the standard of religion and 
nationality, and this standard was then seized and 
carried far and wide by others. It is only after 
his great victory, which he commemorated by 
setting up tlie stone called Eben-ezer (‘stone of 
[Jah well's] help,’ 7^^), that w’e find traces of the 
^prophetic companies’ (10®). 

4. The development of Hebrew prophecy*— (a) 
Companies of the prophets, — We \vould note here, 
to begin with, the operation of the general law 
according to which the great figures in tlie prophetic 
field draw round them numbers of emulative 
disciples. Thus Moses has satellites in Mmam, 
the prophetess, who led the women in their chant 
of victory at the Red Sea (Ex and the elders 

who received a portion of his spirit (Nu 
In a similar way those who had been moved by the 
religious and patriotic spirit of Samuel drew round 
him as their leader. Such prophetic hands — often, 
though less correctly, called ^schools of the piophets ' 
— come once more into special prominence in the 
struggle between Ba"al and Jahweh, -when Elijah 
and Elisha stood forth as champions of the legiti- 
mate religion of their people. Even Amos (e. 760 
B.c.) makes reference to ‘sons of the prophets,' as 
such disciples or scholars could be called in the 
Hebrew idiom (Am 7^^ ; cf.^ 1 E 20^®). The status 
of the prophets Samuel, Elijah, Elisha, and Amos, 
in relation to the members of the prophetic com- 
panies, may to some extent be made out from the 
following references : the latter prophesied before 
Samuel (1 S 19-'*), or sat before Elisha (2 K 4^), 
and, as this mode of expression finds a parallel in 
the well-known affirmation of Elijah, ‘the Lord, 
. . . before whom I stand' (1 K 17^ etc.), we infer 
that they were the agents or pnpils of the greater 
men ; moreover, they addressed Elisha as ‘ man of 
God ’ (2 K 4*®) ; and Elisha treats one of them as 
his servant (6^®’^^ ; cf. also 9^). In Samuel's time, 
again, we see the bands of prophets marching in 
procession to the sound of harp and timbiel, and 
from this fact, as from other references in the 
sources, we infer that the part which they played 
in the religious development was of a threefold 
kind : (1) they disseminated the ideas of men like 
Samuel, Elijah, and Elisha among the people (in 
2 K 8® Gehazi recounts the great deeds of Elisha) ; 

(2) in chants expressing the great historic memories 
of their people they sounded fprth the praise of 
God to the accompaniment of musical instimmeiits j 

(3) in all probability they recorded the history of 

1 On the trustworthiness of the earlier strata of the Hebrew 
historical record cf. E. Konig, G^seh. dea R&toJm Gottes, p. 12 ff. 
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Israel in fche spirit of the prophetic religion ; and 
accordingly it would doubtless be in their circle 
that the book of Jashar (Jos 10 *^, 2 S 1^^), the book 
of the wars of the Lord (Nn 21 ^^), and especially 
the many other prophetic writings mentioned as 
sources (1 Ch 29^® etc.) were composed. As regards 
the inner lelationship between men like Samuel 
and these prophetic societies, we may say that, 
while the former were vehicles of revelation, the 
members of the latter were derivative or repio- 
ductive prophets- But a more important mark of 
distinction is the fact that, while these derivative 
prophets caught the excitement of the times and 
in their vehement movements would throw them- 
selves half-naked Is etc.) npon tlie 

ground (1 S such enthusiastic and ecstatic 
behaviour is never ascribed to Samuel, Elijah, or 
Elisha ; hence Stade, in attributing such action to 
the leading prophetic figures as well {BihL Theologie 
des A T, Tubingen, 1905, § 64), is speaking entirely 
without authority. Thus, to sum up what the 
sources tell us regarding a possible first step in the 
development of genuine Hebrew prophecy, we may 
say tliat the leading representatives became centres 
of groups or circles of emulative disciples who 
sought— sometimes, doubtless, in ways not wholly 
commendable — to spread the true light. This view 
contrasts with the genetic theory advanced, e.g,, 
by Wellhausen. This scholar speaks of the 
members of these prophetic unions (1 S 10®®* )j 
somewhat disparagingly, as * swarms of prophets’ 
{Prophetenschtvarnie [p. 20 , etc.]), compares them 
to the modern dervishes of the East and to the 
Thracian Bacchantes of Greece, and regards them 
as having provided the raw materials from which 
the prophetic function of a Samuel or a Nathan 
was developed by a process of refinement. This 
now widely accepted theory (propounded also by 
IC. Marti, Gesck. der israelii, lleligion, Strassburg, 
1907, p. 139), hoAvever, stands opposed to the state- 
ments of the sources. Eor (i. ), as was shown above, 
Abraham and Moses were thought of as having 
been prophets, and Samuel is expressly called a 
ndM (1 S 3^®). (xi.) None of the later prophets 
who occupied an independent position is ever de- 
scribed as having been previonsly a member of a 
prophetic society ; thus Elisha was called from the 
plough (1 K 19^^), and Amos plainly declaies that 
he was not the son (i.e. disciple) of a prophet, but 
a herdsman and a dresser of sycamore trees, the 
Lord having called him from following the flock 
{7^***). (iii.) It seems probable that the members 
of the prophetic companies, by reason of their 
national and more material points of view, became 
the popular prophets referred to in the passage of 
Amos just cited and in Is 3® etc. Thus the theory 
of Wellhausen conflicts with the actual data, and 
in point of fact it rests upon the evolutionary 
hypothesis, which so many scholars of the present 
day treat as an axiom. 

(5) False prophets . — A further distinction among 
those who claimed to speak for Jahweh was that 
bet'vveen true and false prophets. A concrete illus- 
tration of this distinction will be found in the 
scene in which Ahab and his ally Jehosliaphat seek 
to ascertain the possibilities of an attack upon the 
Syrians (1 K 22^®*). Four hundred prophets assured 
them of victory, but another, Micaiah the son of 
Iinlah, predicted a different issue, and went to 
prison rather than keep silence regarding the defeat 
which his prophetic consciousness divined. Here, 
then, we find a cleavage which affected not merely 
the rank hnt also the spirit of the prophets. Other 
representatives of the class to which the four 
bundled belonged are those with whom Amos con- 
trasted himself (Am 7^^*), those whose removal 
was predicted by Isaiah (Is 3® etc.), and those who 
were denounced by Micah (Mic 3 ®®*) ; cf. also the 


collision between Hananiah and Jeremiah (Jer 
28'®'). 

How are we to explain the rise of this inferior 
type of prophet ? It is not adequately accounted 
for by the desire of court favour or of material 
gam (cf. Am 3®®*). The true explanation lies 
rather in the fact that the conception of God set 
forth by Samuel, Nathan, Elijah, Amos, etc., was 
unwelcome to many in Israel. Thus, while these 
greater prophets represent God as the stern patron 
of justice and the avenger of wrong-doing, and 
therefore as one who must often threaten retribu- 
tion, others ventured to regard the Deity as a 
weakly indulgent being. These, accoidingly, 
fawned upon the rulers and upon all who were 
inclined to violate justice within the State (cf. Is 
28^ ‘they 1 eel in wine . . . they stumble in judg- 
ment ’). From the period of the Assyrian invasion 
of Palestine (c. 733 B.C.), again, there emerged a 
fresh element of differentiation among the prophets 
of J ahweh. About that time the prophet Isaiah 
arrived at the conviction that it was not the task 
of those who had received the true religion to 
emulate worldly slates in political undertakings 
or in amassing munitions of war. But, while 
Isaiah accordingly denounced alliances with Egypt 
and other countries (30'®') and reprimanded the 
boastful display of military stores (39-®*), there 
were other prophets who sided with king and 
people and whom the people called their ‘wise 
ones ’ (29'^* '*'). It was the habit of these coun- 

sellors to paint the horizon of external polities in 
the brightest colours (cf. Jer 6 '^ ‘saying, Peace, 
peace ; when there is no peace ’). 

Now it can scarcely be doubted which of these 
classes represented the true Israel. For, while 
Harper (p. cx) says that the adversaries of the 
OT prophets should not be called ‘ false prophets,’ 
this was precisely the designation applied to them 
by the characteristic representatives of the nation, 
who found the true prophets of Jahweh, e.g., in 
Moses, not in Balaam ; in Micaiah, not in the four 
hundred partisans of Ahah ; in Isaiah, not in those 
who joined the wealthy in their dissipations (Is 
28^) ; in Jeremiah rather than in Hananiah (Jer 
28^®*), That Moses and his successors were given 
the pre-eminence appears from the fact that their 
words were preserved among the treasures of the 
national literature, and this procedure finds 
absolute justification in the circumstance that in 
the face of the people (who were acquainted with 
both classes) Isaiah stigmatized his opponents as 
drunken, and Micah (3") his as diviners ‘for 
money ’ (cf . § 9 ). Onr conclusion, accordingly, is 
that the prophets whose writings appear in the OX 
represent the true type of Hebrew prophecy, while 
their opponents were a degenerate species. 

(c) Idolatrous prophets . — Not a few prophets 
among the Hebrews rendered homage to the cults 
of Ba al and Astarte, personifications respectively 
of the sun and the moon ; such were tnose who 
enjoyed the patronage of Jezebel (1 K 2 K 

10 '®, Jer 23'^). Other phases of the development 
are of less moment, and are discussed below. 

5 . The aim of the true prophets,— (a) The aim 
of the true prophets was not, as has recently been 
asserted (Wellhausen, p. 15 ; E. Meyer, 3ie 
Israeliten und ihre Nachbarstamme, Halle, 1906, 
pp. 82, 84, 136), the realization of the so-called 
‘ Bedaw! ideal.’ The hypothesis is all the more 
inconceivable because there was in Palestine a 
non-Israelite clan, viz. the Rechahites (q.v.% whose 
great object it was to maintain the Bedawi mode 
of life, and who sought to honour their ancestral 
tradition by not building houses or planting vine- 
yards ( J er 3’6®'* ). But none of the Hebrew prophets 
adopted this principle, and even Elijah did not 
always live in the desert or in caves (1 K 17®®’) ; 
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on the contrary, the genuine piophets appreciated 
the efforts and achievements of human culture, 
and accordingly we read in the OT that man is to 
subdue the powers of nature (Gn 1^^), and that he 
is permitted to enjoy the products of the land 
(Ex 3^ etc. ), as well as the gratifications of adorn- 
ment (Gn etc.) and of the arts (Ex 15^°^* 

etc.). The ‘Bedawi ideal’ is surely something 
very different from the prophetic hope that in the 
coming age ‘they shall sit every man under his 
vine and under his fig tree ’ (Mic #). Nor did the 
prophets stand aloof from the common life of their 
fellows, or fi'om their duties^ to the nation. Asa 
matter of fact, their patriotism was one of their 
most characteristic qualities, as is shown by what 
we read of Abraham (Gn 14), Moses, Deborah, and 
Samuel. Isaiah identified himself so closely with 
his people that it wrung his heart to have to 
prophesy calamity (Is 6-^^), and how sorely, with 
other prophets, did he mourn the political dis- 
ruption of the nation (Is IP®, Jer 3^®, Ezk 37^®^*, 
Hos 3®) 1 J ereniiah in particular was second to 
none in the intensity of his patriotic feeling (cf. 
Jer 4^® 9^ etc.). 

(5) The real aim of the true Hebrew prophecy 
was to uphold the religion of Jahweh as the 
Eternal God, and to supply spiritual guidance to 
the nation which had been chosen to be the earliest 
focus of that religion. The function of the 
prophets, accordingly, was to perform a task in 
the highest sense religious, and to work for the 
loftiest ideals of human civilization. 

6. The means employed. — (a) Actions. — It was 
natural that the Hebrew proiphets, especially in 
the earliest times, should seek to reinforce their 
words by actions. In point of fact, Abraham, the 
herald of what became the recognized religion of 
Israel, championed it almost exclusively by his 
conduct, and his greatest sei’vice to it was his 
obedience to the impulse that led him to abandon 
his polytheistic neighbours (Gn 12^, Jos 24®) and to 
found a new home for his faith in a strange land. 
Moses himself was a man of deeds rather than a 
‘man of words’ (Ex 4^®), and we note a similar 
energy of action in prophetic personalities like 
Deborah (Jg 4^®**) and Samuel. The piophetic 
work of Elijah and Elisha (1 K 17-2 K like- 
wise consists almost entirely of actions. Now, 
while many features in the records of these actions 
may be regarded as later embellishments — for 
Hebrew history cannot claim to be free from what 
is a characteristic of all human tradition (cf. 
IConig, Qcsch. des Reiches Gotfes, pp. 7ff., 37 ff.) — 
yet, before rejecting the marvellous deeds ascribed 
to the prophets, we should bear in mind the follow- 
ing points: (1) the Hebrew historical books con- 
tain many remarkable indications of trustworblii- 
ness {ib. p. 15 ff .) ; (2) the narratives regarding the 
patriarchs are free from the miraculous element ; 
(3) we find Isaiah offering to King Ahaz an eviden- 
tial sign from the upper or the under world (Is 7^^) 
— here, therefore, a man of most discerning mind 
(cf. 5^®^*) thinks it not impossible that the Supreme 
Spirit should overcome other cosmic powers ; (4) 
it is easier to accept the theory that the marvellous 
deeds have been embellished than to reject the 
substratum of the records relating to these deeds ; 
there can be no husk without a kernel. The 
kernel in question here, however, consists in the 
deepest convictions of a whole people — a people, 
moreover, that stands at a relatively high stage in ^ 
the development of human culture and was com- 
pelled by a destiny of the sternest character to 
test the objective validity of its religious position. 

A link between deed and speech as media of the 
prophet’s work is found in the symbolic action. 
Moses, during a battle with Amalek, holds up his 
rod towards the sky, thus pointing to the true 


source of help (Ex 17^^). Samuel pours oil upon 
the head of Saul (1 S 10^), and so indicates the 
lamp of the sanctuaiy, which was fed with oil and 
symbolized the knowledge that streams from God. 
The prophet Ahijah, in meeting Jeroboam, lends 
his gaiment in twelve pieces in order to show that 
God is about to divide the kingdom (1 K 
In 1 K 20^®^- we read that one of the sons of the 
prophets asked one of his fellows to strike him, so 
that by his w onnds he might concretely depict the 
punishment 'which Ahab had incurred. Another 
action of a symbolic character is mentioned in 22^b 
and still another perhaps in Am 9^. 

A peculiar group of such actions is furnished by 
the following passages from the Prophets : Hos 1. 3, 
Is 20-*4 Jer 18'-® 19. 251®'®^ etc., Ezk 4“^- 5^^- 
123ir. 218. 14. 19-23 24Sff, 37iefr,^ 2:ec A key to the 

solution of the problem presented by these passages 
may perhaps he found in the narrative of Jer 25^®^^’. 
Here the prophet is commanded to make a whole 
group of nations drink from the cup of God’s fury 
— a command which could not of course be literally 
carried out, although the story runs as if it had 
been. Jeremiah’s words would therefore simply 
imply that he had been prompted by his tlivme 
monitor to perform the action indicated, and that 
he performed it in his own consciousness ; and the 
real aim of the narrative is to depict the coi re- 
sponding determination of God m the cleaiest way 
(full discussion in EDB v. 174-176). 

Another type of symbolic action brings us closer 
still to the distinctively prophetic media. This is 
found in the instances in which a symbolic name 
is given to a person or thing, as, e.ff , , when Isaiah 
calls one of his sons Sh6’^r-jashfib, ‘ a remnant shall 
return,’ in order that, when this son should pass 
through the streets of Jerusalem, he should be a 
silent yet eloquent witness to the hope that at 
least a minority of Israel would return to their 
God (Is 7®; cf. 8® 7^^ 8®* 30’, Zee IV). 

(b) Speech and writing. — The earlier Hebrew 
prophets, or ‘prophets of action’ (J. G. Herder, 
vom Geist der ebraischen Poesie^ in Werke, 
Caiisruhe, 1820-27, Ii. ii. 135), whose utterances 
consisted mainly of brief oracles, may be clearly 
distinguished from the ‘literary prophets,’ the 
authors of the distinctively prophetic literature 
that took its rise (c. 760 B.C.) in the composition of 
the primitive Obadiah (cf. Konig, EinleiUing^ pp. 
360-362). The grounds of the literary develop- 
ment have been found mainly in one or other of 
the following factors: (1) the injunction to make 
a permanent written record of prophetic utterances 
{Is 8^ 30®, Hab 2®**, Jer 30® 36®), as was urged hy 
OehleT [Theologie des AT, Tubingen, 1873-74, § 180) ; 
as a matter of fact, however, more than one book 
of prophetic discourses was extant prior to Is 8^; 
(2) ‘the more ethically reformative efforts of the 
prophets of the 8lh century’ (so Kiienen, EivleU 
timg in das AT ^ Germ, tr., Leipzig, 1885-94, § 48. 1) 
— a theory that seems questionalde in view of the 
powerful defence of morality made by men like 
Nathan and Elijah; while, again, the connexion 
between the reformative efibrts of the prophets 
and the recording of their speeches is far from 
clear. The present writei’s view is that the 
change was due not to a religious development at 
all, hut to the general progress of civilization. As 
noted above, the utterances of the earlier prophets 
are of the nature of isolated sentencesj and light is 
thrown upon this by the fact that, while the words 
of Balaam are described as m^shMim (Nu 23^ etc*), 
the word mdshdl, in this sense, never occurs in the 
prophetic books. Prophetic utterance, however, 
would naturally share in the progress which raised 
Hebrew literature m general to a higher level. 
At a time when such methodical and yet plastic 
historical works as J were being composed the 
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jiiHiple oracle of the prophets gave place to more 
elaborate discourses, and some prophets were now 
indeed writing books of their own. 

7. Period and chronological sequence. — The 
chronological succession of the literal y prophets as 
well as their actual date is a matter of gieat 
importance, since the historical background of the 
discourses furnishes the best commentary upon 
them. The chronological succession may be made 
oat from certain indications both in the foim and 
in the contents of the books. (1) Linguistically, 
we note, e.g., that the ratio in dndkki and 

the two Hebrew words for ‘I,’ occur in 
Samuel is 48 :50 j m Kings 9 :45 ; and in Ghion' 
ides 1 : 30 ; and, again, that in Amos it is 10 1 1, 
in Hosea 11 ; 10 (owing perhaps to a mid-Palestinian 
colouring of the work); in Isaiah (ISd) 5:8; in 
Micah 1:2; in Jeremiah 37 : 53 ; in Ezekiel 1 : 138 ; 
in Haggai 0:4; in Zechariah 1:8; and m Malachi 
1 ; 5. Here we notice that in the proxihetic books, 
as thus arranged, the use of the form *dnt con- 
stantly increases. Nonv, as the three historical 
works named by way of example doubtless came 
into being successively in different centuries, it 
tollows that these prophetical writings, running 
parallel to them in their linguistic character, must 
also have arisen in the order given. ^ (2) Still 
clearer indications of the date of a particular 
prophet are to be found in the political conditions 
l o which he refers. Thus the discourses of Amos 
allude to a number of still independent states lying 
iwound Israel — ^Damascus (1®*®), Gaza, Le. Plulistia 
Tyre (®^‘} ; while Samaria too is still indepen- 
dent (7^®*). Further, Amos (5®^) and Hosea (9® 10® 
12^) make but cursory allusion to Assyria as the 
yiower which was to execute judgment upon the 
unfaithful portion of Israel. In Isaiah (7^®^- 10®®* 
etc.), however, the allusion is quite unmistakable ; 
Assyria, in fact, has now trodden Damascus (732 
B.c.) and Samaria (722) under foot (10*’); in 20^ 
mention is made of Sargon, the Assyrian monarch 
who, according to the cuneiform chronology, 
reigned 722-705 B.C. ; and in the later discourses 
of Isaiah Judah is the only kingdom that still pre- 
serves its independence (28®®*). In Nahum and 
deremiah, again, 'vve see the fall of Assyria and 
Babylonia’s advance to the hegemony of W. Asia. 
Tiie Exile, which Jeremiah had predicted (25^^ 
etc.), was a fact of experience for Ezekiel (1^^* 
etc.); and, finally, Haggai, Zechariah (1-8), and 
Malachi refer to the Persian king, or to the viceroy 
(Mai 1®) who now ruled in Jerusalem. 

The mass of the prophetic literature, accordingly, 
arose in the period 760-460 B.o. j and, in the 
present writer’s opinion,^ a group of five books 
(Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, Micah, Nahum) represents 
the golden age of Hebrew rhetoric, while other 
three groups (Jeremiah, Joel, Zephaniah, 
Habakkuk ; Ezekiel, Deutero - Isaiah [40 ff*.], 
Jonah ; Haggai, Zechariah [1-8], Malachi) may, 
in view of their tendency to pleonasm and their 
less metaphorical style, be assigned to the silver 
age. The concluding portion of ‘Isaiah’ (55-66), 
wile containing perhaps some literary remains of 
the prophet, will then, in its present form, prob- 
ably be the work of a disciple (cf. 8^®); and 
‘ Daniel ’ will be a recast of traditions and expecta- 
tions connected with a historical Daniel (Ezk 
24U. 20 283), circulated during the Maccabcean wars 
with a view to exhorting the weak and comforting 
the godly (cf. Dn 8^®*, and Kdnig, 
m 78-82). 

Eecently, it is true, the theory has been hazarded that the 
writings of all the Hebrew prophets were composed in the 
Tjeriod 300-200 B.o. (so, notably, M. Vernes, JSsstm hihliques^ 
Paris, 1891, p. ix, etc )— a theory which demands some examina- 
tion in view of the fact that certain scholars (Duhm, P. Haupfe, 

^ Ihe distinctive linguistic characteristics of the prophets are 
fully discussed m the present writer's Binlaitv/ng, § 69. 


etc.) assign portions of the prophetical literature (Is 24-27, Hab.) 
to the 2nd cent, b.c. Now' (a) the type of Hebrew written c. 
300 B c is found in Chronicles, Esia, and Neheiuiah. It is true 
that Vernes {Pr^is d'histoire jui m, Pans, 1889, p 802) believes 
that the editor of these three books lived 0 . 160 b.c. ; the latest 
hand in the composition of Nehemiah, however, closes the 
genealogy of the high-priestly family with Jaddua(Neh 12n‘22)j 
a contemporary of Alexander the (5reat (Jos. Ant. xi vni. 7), 
so that we must still assign the boohs m question to c 330-S00 ; 
and hence the prophetical writings, reflecting an older stage in 
the development of Hebiew, must be products or an earlier 
period (&) It is easy to see why Hebiew contemporaries of 
Nabu-kuduni-uzur (604~.'562 b.o ), king of Babylon, should 
repioduce his name in the form N ebukhadre??ar, which ocouis 
27 times in Jer (2l2 etc ) and is the only form found in Ezk 
(207 29i8f. 3010). If Jer. and Ezk., however, were written in the 
3rd cent b.o., i e. some 300 years after the time of Nabu- 
kudurri-u?;ur, the form Nebukhadrez?ar is by no means so 
intelligible, quite apart from the fact that in Hebrew works 
which really date from the post-Exiho period the form 
Nebukhadne??ar is used, (c) It is surely mere caprice to say 
that the kingdoms of Damascus and Israel, Nineveh, the 
Babylonian monarchy, and the Persian cnipue would be made 
the historical background of books written (according to the 
theory) at a time when these political magnitudes were no 
longer in existence (for a full discussion of the theory cf. Konig, 
Mnleitung, § 59). 

8 , What the true prophets actually accom- 
plished. — (a) They upheld the lawful religion of 
their nation. We see this in Samuel, who by his 
appeal for loyalty to Jahweh moved the people to 
express their penitence by a common symbolical 
action (1 S 7®). We see it in Elijah, who at a 
critical moment stood forth as the champion of the 
ancestral religion (1 K 17^). We likewise find it 
in Amos, when, in his very first discourse, he pre- 
sages a divine retribution upon Damascus for the 
evils which it had wreaked upon Israel (Am I®). 
Amos here assumes that the Disposer and Judge 
of all will act on Israel’s behalf, and makes it clear, 
as by a lightning flash, that the nation was con- 
nected with the Eternal God by an ancient bond 
which it IS the prophet’s one aim to maintain. It 
was with the same conviction in their hearts that 
Hosea (11^ etc.), Isaiah (1^**), and the other repre- 
sentatives of true prophecy came upon the scene. 
Hence the prophets of the 8th cent. B.o. were in 
no sense creatois of a new era in religion, as is so 
widely held to-day — a view that reappears in 
Wellhausen (p. 23), while Marti {Die Mehgion des 
AT unter den Behgionen des mrderen Orients, 
Tubingen, 1906, Eng. tr,, London, 1907) finds 
three successive periods in the spiritual history of 
Israel, those namely of the ‘ Bedawi religion,’ the 
‘ peasant religion ’ (beginning with Israel’s arrival 
in Canaan), and the ‘ prophetic religion ’ (from 
Amos onwards). This jiuite modern hypothesis, 
however, rests upon a misconception of the perma- 
nent and fundamental character of the lawful 
religion of Israel. This, even on the lowest esti- 
mate, com|irises the following elements : (1) belief 
in the existence of a God who is not, like the 
Babylonian or Greek deities, a product of the 
cosmic process (Gn D 2^^^, Is 31®) ; (2) a thorough- 
going monotheism, involved in the universal scope 
of the religion that began with Abraham (Gn 12®^ 
from an ancient Jahwistic source) ; (3) the thought 
of God as purely spiritual — there being at first no 
trace of an idol in the history of the earliest patri- 
archs (Gn 12^-25^®) ; (4) the rejection of magic 
and soothsaying (Ex 22^®, Nu 23^®), etc. The sup- 
porters of the modern hyjpotliesis assert that Amos 
made the idea of justice the main element in the 
conception of God, But, besides tlie fact that 
Amos himself says nothing of any such radical 
change and adopts no new divine name to signalize 
it, it must be remembered that the God of the 
prophets had all along been the patron of justice 
and law. Was it not in the name of this God 
that the great principles of justice found in the 
Decalogue were promulgated, that Moses instituted 
courts of law (Ex royal 

transgressors were arraigned (2 S 12, 1 K 18) ? 
All that can he said of Amos in this regard 
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is that he strongly emphasized the divine justice 
by proclaiming that the Eternal God would not 
pass over His own people when His day came 
(Am 6^®®"-). What Amos did with refeience to the 
‘ustice of God was in fact precisely what, a little 
ater, Hosea did with leference to God’s love (cf. 
Hos P®"* IP), and Isaiah with reference to His 
holiness (6®®“* ; asasanction for universal righteous- 
ness, 516*24 etc.). Nevertheless, the prophets 
of the 8th cent., m thus emphasizing individual 
attributes of God, were certainly not the founders 
of a new religion. 

(6) The piophets directed the affairs of the 
Kingdom of God, Originally and in principle 
God Himself was to be the sole ruler, and could 
be represented only by those who were filled 
by His spirit. When at length an earthly king- 
dom was sanctioned, the prophets still retained 
their religious jurisdiction, and acted as the con- 
science of the nation. This explains Samuel’s con- 
flict with Saul (cf. Kdnig, Gesca, des Beiches Goites, 
pp. 133 f., 199 f., 202 f.) ; and even to a David pro- 
phecy^ m the person of Gad had to make clear that 
the king’s part in external politics was to maintain 
the independence ot the country and to avoid wars 
of offence {2 S 24). Solomon’s political and religi- 
ous obliquities were denounced by Ahijah the 
Shilonite (I K 11^^^^*), and Shemaiah and Elisha 
likewise intervened effectively in national aflairs 
(1 K 2 K 9^). The most important factor 

here, however, was Isaiah’s great utterance, ‘In 
quietness and in confidence shall be your strength ’ 
(Is 30^®), and his assertion that by political alliances 
and material preparations for war Jah web’s people 
were only trying to rival the Gentile nations 
(vP®, and. the contemporary passages Zee 9®^*, 
Hos 2^®). The chosen nation must keep to its 
mission of being a light to mankind (Is 42® 49®^*) ; 
and, if it had but obeyed this prophetic injunction. 
It wonld not only have preserved its existence as 
a state, but would have discharged a supremely 
great function in the world’s history. 

On similar lines the^ Hebrew prophets solved the 
related problem of their attitude to foreign nationa 
As was said above (§ $ (a)), the true prophets were 
ardent patriots. Isaiah identifies himself fully 
with his guilt-laden nation (cf. 1*^ 3^®), and Mica’h 
can hut wail and howl for its calamities, deserved 
though they were (1®). True patriotism, however, 
does not consist in pandering to the natural 
instincts of the masses —instincts hut too easily 
directed to the conquest and exhaustion of alien 
peoples. The genuine patriot, on the contrary, 
must ever keep in mmd the higher ideals of his 
nation. Hence the Hebrew propliets, with their 
unparalleled gifts of a spiritual leadership, brought 
all things under the moral and leligious point of 
view, and it is this too which regulates their atti- 
tude to the great monarchies of their time. The 
prophet might hold over his own people the doom 
of foreign invasion, hut the invader himself was 
only an instrument in the hands of the Supreme 
Disposer. Thus the Assyrian was the rod of God’s 
anger Gs 10 ®)j and the evils which he wreaked 
upon Israel were an element in the retribution to 
which the majority of Jah web’s people were rightly 
liable by reason of* their unfaithfulness. Similarly, 
foreign rulers are sometimes even called the 
‘ servants’ of God (Jer 25® 27® 43^®, Ezk 26^). But, 
when such rulers in mere ruthlessness pass beyond 
the limits of their divinely appointed work of 
retribution, the prophet threatens them with 
judgments of the sternest kind (Is 10® ‘Woe to 
Assluir, the rod of mine anger ! ’ [KVm], Jer 
Ezk Enoch, Ixxxix. 69). 

In vieiv of the actual facts, it is strange that the old charge of 
unduly favouring the Ohaldseans should recently have been once 
more brought against Jeremiah in particular (H. WineWer, 


[1903], p 170 f.). We can but repeat, how e\er, that. 
the aouices make absolutely clear, Jeremiah demanded tin* 
submission of Israel to an alien domination only h\ reason id 
hi8 divinely inspired coriMction that God had sc decreed it in 
order to punish the unfaithful majority (ao, e i;., K. H. Grc f 
Let Prophet Jeremia, Leipzig, 1862, and othera, as cited il 
Komg, Gesch des Reiches Oottes, -p 2U0f.) 

(c) A third phase of the prophets’ activity appear i 
in their preserving, expanding, and spintuahzin.-i 
the Law. (1) That they loyally defended 
legislative basis of the Jaluveh religion scarcely 
requires proof. In view of cei tain modern th eories 
however, it may be well to state that Amos accused 
his people of rejecting God’s Law and not keeping 
His statutes (2^); and Hosea bitterly denounces 
the same evils (4® 8’®). But, without adducing 
further testimony, we may affirm that what tlv5 
prophets did with regard to the divine command * 
ments was, in the first place, to guard the long* 
inherited religious and moral ideals of the com 
munity. They were primarily reformers, and their 
demand for repentance could never have appealed 
to the conscience of their contemporaries except 
upon the common ground of a recognized law. 
(2) That the prophets also expanded the Law, 
though not quite so obvious, is Beveithele.ss dis- 
tinctly shown by the following incidents: at tb*' 
institution of the human kingship Samuel defined 
‘ the prerogative of the kingship,’ i.e. some kind o* 
constitution, and deposited it ‘before the Lord/ 
i.e, in the most holy place of the chief sanctuary 
of the time (1 S 10®®); in Hosea (2*®), again, we 
find the injunction that the designation ‘ Ba'al ’ 
(lit. ‘owner,* ‘ husband’) shall no longer be applied 
to Jah well, the implication being that, in the 
critical days of the conflict between the Ba’al cult 
and the worship of the Eternal, the people must 
avoid what had previously ranked as an adia- 
phoron ; once more, the law in Deuteronomy 
(23^ [Heb. ®]) by which eunuchs were excluded from 
the community of Jahweh is repealed in the closing 
(Exilic) division of Isaiah (56®’®) — the result of a 
deepening sense of the ultimate universality of God’s 
Kingdom. (3) The prophets spintualized the Law 
by tlie emphasis which they laid upon religion and 
morality as the all-important factors in human life. 
This appears from a long series of prophetic utter** 
ances which begins with Samuel’s great sayings 
‘ To obey is better than sacrifice ’(IS 15®®), and is 
continued in the question of Amos (5^®), ‘ Did ye 
bring unto me sacrifices . . . in the wilderness forty 
years?’ Devotion to God can find expression 
without sacrifice — a truth that is even more 
strongly insisted upon in Hos 5® 6® 8^® 14®, Is 29^®, 
Mic 6®’^, Jer 7^^^*. Nor does even Ezekiel in any 
degree depart from this attitude. He severely 
reproaches his people with their impiety and im- 
morality ; he calls Israel ‘ a rebellious house ’ (2^ 
etc.) ; he insists above all things upon an inward 
transformation (11^® 36®®’®^) ; he is anxious to pre- 
vent disloyalty in every form (37^®®^*) ; his zeal for 
the rebuilding of the Temple was a means of 
making Israel ashamed of its past transgiessious 
(43^® 4#** 45®’^®) ; and one of his great aspirations 
was the benevolent treatment of aliens (47®^*). 
If Ezekiel was also concerned for the ceremonial 
law, it was simply in order that by means of a 
regular order of worship the impious might be 
warned against a repetition of their former dis- 
loyalty. The propiets, moreover, sought (jo 
spiritualize the Law positively ; thus, in contrast 
to the ordinance regarding fasting (Lv 16^®®'' etc.), 
we read in the prophets : ‘ Is not this the fast that 
I have chosen ? to loose the bonds of wickedness/ 
etc. (Is 58®'’^- ; cf. Zee 7®’^®), while, in place of the 
lending of garments as a symbol of mourning 
(cf. 2 S 3®^), Joel (2^®) bids the people rend their 
hearts (cf, Konig, G&sch., p. 317 fl.). 

{d) These three aspects of prophetic activity 
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with regard to the Law ate now largely ignored, 
and the main emphasis is usually laid upon what 
the prophets say about the future. Here, however, 
it is to he noted that they were much less concerned 
with prediction (of concrete occurrences) than with 
true piophecy, Lc. the verbal portrayal of the great 
regulative lines of the future course of things. 
Sometimes, no doubt, they foretold special events, 
such as the fall of Shebna (Is 22^®^' )> the withdrawal 
(29^^*) and the destruction (SP) of the Assyrians, 
the death of Hananiah within the year ( Jer 28^®^* ; 
cf. also Am 7^ Jer s [2 K 25’- Zee 7«). In 
the main, however, prophetic utterances regarding 
the future were designed to set forth the funda- 
mental lines upon which the divine kingdom would 
evolve. 

The vistas of the future thus opened are mani- 
fold and glorious ; a notable instance is the vision 
of the nations flocking exultantly to the Temple 
of Jahweh (Is 2^’^ I! Mic Still, these un veil- 
ings of times to come could not, in view of human 
guilt, but be sometimes full of menace, and it was 
only in rarer moments that the prophets could 
depict the splendours of the final consummation. 
It must he remembered, of course, that the more 
ominous forecasts were given conditionally, as 
Jeremiah (18®"^®) realized in the potter’s house, 
though this conditional character extends no doubt 
to the promises as well. The conditional nature of 
prophecy is a fact of the utmost siguificauce, for 
it serves as a preliminary explanation of that non- 
fulfilment or only partial fulfilment of certam 
prophecies which has led some recent scholars to 
disparage OT prophecy in general (cf , e.y. Kuenen, 
De Profeten, i. 114ff., with Konig, Der Offen- 
harungsbegriff des AT ^ ii. 374 if. ). There are other 
explanations, no doubt, and the most important of 
them lies in the supreme achievement of the pro- 
phets in ^ the distinctively prophetic sphere, viz. 
the spiritualization of prophecy relating to the 
future of the divine kingdom. 

Of this spiritualizing process we may trace the 
following main indications. ( 1 ) The relation 
between the di\une kingdom and its earthly sphere 
is more and more relaxed. The noteworthy cir- 
cumstance that the patriarchs had no permanent 
possession m the Land of Promise except a bmial 
cave (Gn 23^^^ etc., 47^ 49^^) seems to presage the 
later liistorical development — the restriction of the 
llavidic dynasty to the lordship of Judah and its 
immediate neighbourhood (c. 937 B.C.), and tiie 
final overthrow of that dynasty {c. 686 B.O.). 
Prophecy is often an eloquent commentary on 
these facts. Isaiah ( 11 ^) had said that the peifect 
governor of the divine kingdom would spring from 
the root (not the top) of the Davidic tree, and 
Micah (5^) added that he would he born in the 
ancestral village (not the capital) of the dynasty, 
while in the post-Exilic section of Isaiah (esp. 
66 ®'®) the Davidic line recedes into the background, 
and Maiachi (3^) makes no reference to the Davidic 
descent of the coming messenger, ( 2 ) Other 
indications of the growing spiritualization of pro- 
phecy are found in the increasing clearness -with 
which the following truths weie realized*, the 
superhuman gifts of the coming leader (Is 9®^* IP, 
Mai 3^) ; sufiering as an element in his work (Is 
n\ Mic Zee 9» 121®, Is 63), and finally his 
priestly function (Ps 110^ Zee 6 ^®) j inward change 
as the necessary condition of salvation (Jer 3 P®% 
Ezk 36^®, Mai 3®®^* [4®^*]) ; the universalis tic ten- 
dency of the divine kingdom (Zee 8 ®®, Mai P^). For 
a more detailed account of this process ci, K 8 nig, 
Geseh,^ pp. 267-278. 

Notwithstending these lofty ideals, the Hebrew prophets have 
in reoent tunes been charged with one-sidedness and partiality, 
more eepeeially by Kuenen, who {De, QoMi&nst van /sraU, 
Haarlem, 1S69-70, ii. 868 f., Eng. tr.. Religion of Israel, London, 
1874’-76) exclaims : ‘ We will not let ourselves he robbed of the 


conviction that 0od rules in all history.’ (1) This protest, how- 
ever, does not really affect the design by which, according to 
the prophets, the human race was to be disciplined and re- 
deemed. A father who permits his son for a time to go his own 
way cannot be accused of indifference regarding that son’s 
welfare. So may the providence of the Heavenly Father 
encompass even the peoples whom He suffers *to walk in 
their own ways* (Ac and He actually does more. He 

instructs the husbandman (Is 28^6) ; in the heavens He mani- 
fests His glory to all (Ps 19i); He instructs the nations and 
teaches man (94i0). (2) Nor do the destinies of Israel violate 
the justice of universal history. In Israel the law of equipoise 
as between rights and duties was maintained with remarkable 
strictness ; here it held good that ‘ mighty men shall be mightily 
tormented ’ (Wis 6^), and here were enforced the principles that 
* to whomsoever much is given, of him shall much be required ' 
(Lk 124S ; cf. Bo 212 ) and * many shall be last that are first’ (Mt 
1980). Exultation in the covenant with God is often stifled by 
sorrow for the frequent violation of that bond and the attendant 
penalties. (3) Friedrich Dehtzsch (Babel und Bibel, Leipzig, 
1903, li. 38) asserts that in OT prophecy the history of the 
ancient world is looked at from a most oblique visual angle. 
Here, however, Hehtzsoh not only overlooks the facts just 
adduced, but ignores the umversahsm that forms the sublime 
element in the historical design unfolded by the prophets. He 
quotes Gn 128*i, jjut omits 8b (repeated in 18^8 2218 26^ 284) : <in 
thee [or ‘ in thy seed ’] shall all the families of the earth he 
blessed.’ He likewise leaves out of account the excellence of 
the laws relating to aliens, in which the OT surpasses both the 
Code of Hammurabi and the Hellenic attitude to * barbarians ' 
Nor has Helitzsch any real understanding of that lofty stage of 
culture from which sprang a passage like Is 22*4 }{ Mic li'® (see 
above). Our rejoinder to his CTrictures must therefore be that, 
on the universalistic side of OT prophecy, the history of the 
ancient world is surveyed from a pre-emmently ideal point of 
view. 

The consummate achievement of OT prophecy, 
however, lies in the idea of the new covenant — a 
covenant which is to secure the efiacement of 
human guilt, in which the fundamental law of 
acknowledging God is alone to prevail, and which 
is to be observed in hearts renewed by gratitude. 
This idea first emerges in Jer 31®^“®^, and nothing 
could more deal ly indicate the aspiration towards 
a higher stage m the development of the divine 
kingdom. The work of the Hebrew prophets thus 
culminates in a prospect which corresponds at once 
to the highest longing of the human heart and to 
the most perfect conception of God. 

9 . The inner sources of prophecy. — In the dis- 
courses of Micah (3®) that prophet says, T am full 
of power, even the spirit of the Lord ’ (RVm), so 
expressing his conviction that his prophetic gift 
came from a superhuman source. Similarly Isaiah 
( 8 ^^) says, ‘The Loid spake to me with strength of 
hand’ (RVm), implying that he felt himself pro- 
foundly influenced by something outside the range 
of ordinary forces. A like impression, as from the 
wave- beats of some ‘immortal sea,’ was known 
also to Jeremiah (23®®) ; and the Psalmist (Ps 104®®**) 
interprets these throbbings as the pulsations of a 
heart at the centre of things, and sees in them the 
source of cosmic movement. Now, reflexion upon 
the origin of this cosmic movement (Trpwr^/ KivTjcris) 
really brings us, as far as the present writer can 
judge, to the conclusion that — m agreement like- 
wise with Anstotie—- the truth that ‘ God is Spirit ’ 
(Is 31®, Jn 4~^) contains the only reasonable solution 
of the primordial riddle of the universe. But, if 
Ave admit the possibility of an abnormal impulse 
proceeding from this focal energy, may not tlie 
consciousness of the prophet have been afiected by 
it in an abnormal way? May not his power of 
spiritual vision have been peculiarly intensified? 
As a matter of fact, if the prophet’s conviction of 
his being influenced by an unwonted spiritual 
impulse has a basis of reality, this increased 
sensitiveness is psychologically quite intelligible. 
Even in the sphere of ordinary experience, sense 
and memory inajr be strangely quickened by some 
unusual impression; thus, in moments Avhen a 
man is suddenly brought face to face with the 
eril of death, scenes long forgotten will pass 
efore his mental vision, and he may make dis- 
coveries that at ordinary times seemed beyond 
him. Hence it is in no sense incredible that a 
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soul, receiving, as it believes, an impression from 
a region otherwise unknown, should thereby be 
endowed with a capacity for a knowledge beyond 
the range of wonted experience. 

The prophets also affiim that they are granted 
visions of what lies behind the ordinary piocess of 
events. This is implied in their repeated use of 
the expression ‘ I saw ’—an assertion all the more 
significant because it is always expressed in a 
special way (over 30 times; Am 7® etc.). Thus 
the true prophets, when speaking of their abnoimal 
visions, use the verb r^ah, the Hebrew word for 
simple ordinary seeing, whereas, when referring 
to those who falsely claimed the title of prophet, 
they expressly denied that such could ^ see ’ (m’aA), 
saying of them that they ‘follow . . , what they 
have not seen ’ (Ezk 13'^^), and ascribing to them at 
most a certain power of ‘ beholding,’ ‘ looking at ’ 
{chdzdh), i.e. a purely sensuous faculty, and not 
‘ seeing ’ in the propex sense at ail. That the true 
prophets were able to apeak of others in this way 
argues a remarkable degree of conviction regarding 
their own powers of prophetic vision. 

It may be asked, however, whether the prophets 
were not simply men like Swedenborg, who, e.g^ 
(as we shall not deny, and as is admitted by Kant 
{Werke, ed. G. Hartenstein, Leipzig, 1838-39, x. 
453 f.]), ‘saw’ a conflagration in distant Stock- 
holm, a letter in a secret drawer, etc. But 
Swedenborg’s clairvoyance (parallels to which may 
be found, e.g.^ in Ezk 8^^ 11 ^® 24-^) falls short of the 
true prophetic faculty of prescience. The prophets 
claimed to foretell new things before they sprang 
forth (Is 42®), and they actually did foretell them. 
The prophecy, sometimes associated with the 
characteristics given on p, 390, anticipated the 
course of events, as shown in signal fashion by Is 
55 ®*®. Thus, too, Isaiah amazed his fellows by his 
conviction that Jerusalem would be delivered from 
the Assyrian beleaguerment in 701 B.C. (Is 29'^*^) ; 
he also foretold that the Assyrian host would be 
destroyed by a ‘not-man’ (31®), Le. a superhuman 
power, as actually took place on the Egyptian 
frontier (37®®; Herod, ii. 141). Similarly Ezekiel 
(33®^'*) knew of the fall of Jerusalem the day before 
it took place. 

These examples suffice to furnish us with a 
princii)le that governs the relations of history and 
prophecy (cf. Konig, Der Offmharungsbegriff des 
ATi ii 278 11 *.), viz. that, while the discourses of 
the OT prophets run parallel to history m foim 
and matter (§ 7 above), history is not their 
source. Thus Jeremiah’s conviction that he was 
called to a great religious task doubtless came to 
him during the Scythian invasion of W. Asia 
(c. 628 B.G, ; Herod, i. 103-106) ; his woxk as a 
pi'ophet, however, was not causally connected 
with that invasion, hut is simply concurrent with 
it. The historical events of his day merely 
supplied him with imagery (Jer but count- 

less utterances of the prophet shmv that his com- 
mission was not derived fi*om the course of events, 
and could not be so derived; cf. e,g, 20 ^ (it is 
Jahweh who prevails over him) and 32®®- (the 
symbolical action with the deed of sale, expressing 
bis conviction that the departed Israelites would 
return). 

The knowledge of the future which we find in the words of 
Isaiah and other prophets cannot be explained as resting upon 
*the interpretation of the historical revelation of God’ (F. 
Wilke, Jesaja und ^Issur, Leipzig, 1906, p. 96). Isaiah certainly 
reproaches his people with disregarding the work of the Lord 
(6^), but by that work he means the events that have already 
happened. His prophetic knowledge, however, was of a 
peculiar kind ; cf. 2822 *l have heard,’ and the fact that, when 
the king’s counsellors were at their wits’ end (299), he htoself 
knew what would happen, and was convinced of his superiority 
to the prophets whom the people called ‘their wise men’ 
(vv.io 14), The present writer’s belief that the insight of the 
prophets was something distinctive and exceptional is shared 
Sy such modem scholars as O, F. A. IXillmann, F. Bleek* S. B. 


Driver, R. Kitfcel, and O. von Orelli ; and S. OetUi (Die 
Propheten ala Organe der gotUichm Otknharmig, Beilm. 1904) 
puts the matter admirably when he says that ' to bpeak here 
of leligious genius is merely to substitute one mystery for 
another. 

Heie we must once more consider the judjjiment 
pa.ssed by the tiue projihets upon cextai'ii of their 
contemporaries who likewise claimed to speak in 
the name of Jahweh, 

(1) As regards the commission of the latter, the true prophets 
held that it W'as not from Jahweh at all (Jer I4i4 etc.). The 
motives of these pretenders were really of a niatenal kind (Mio 
35 U), and arrogance and presumption la^ at the root of all that 
they did (Jer Zeph 3^ etc )— ‘they follow their own spirit' 
(Ezk 133). (2) As regards the sources from which their utter, 
ances were drawn, these are stigmatized as ‘ ing visions ’ (Jer 
141 * 1 , etc ), ‘what they have not seen’ (Ezk 133 AVm), visions by 
night (ilic 3<>), i e mere dreams (Jer 2325 28 )^ or « their own 
heart’ ( 11^4 2313, Ezk 132* i7). As already said, these character- 
izations indicate a remarkable intensity of conviction on the 
part of the genuine prophets, all the more so because they were 
uttered in face of a public to which both classes were known. 

The claim of the true prophets, nevertheless, is 
still being met with objections. 

(1) It is said, e,g.y that Ezekiel suffered from temporary 
dumbness and hemiplegia (A. Klosteiuiann, SK 1 (18771 391 ff., 
417 f , 422 ; A. Bertholet, R. Kraetzschmar (Commentaries on 
Ezekiel]; A. Jereniias, Das AT im Lichte des alien Orients^, 
Leipzig, 1906) Klostermann finds symptoms of these dibeases 
in the piophec’a occasional dumbness (324 27 2425 *i7)and his lying 
alternately on his left and his right side (44tf). But this is 
assuredly mere caprice , for we must not isolate these occur- 
rences from other actions of a kindred character imposed upon 
Ezekiel by God. What bodily idiosyncrasy would such critics 
associate, e.g.^ with Ezekiel’s shaving hia head and beaid (6i), 
his baking with excrement for fuel ( 4 ^ 2 ), or his w’lthholding his 
tears (24i’“) ? (For a full discussion of the points at issue cf IJIIJB 
V. 176 f. ; also Konig, IfKZ hi [18923 650 ff , and J Hermann, 
Ezeohwlstndim, Leipzig, 1908, p. 72.) The theory of bodily 
indisposition is m anv case quite inadequate to account for the 
spiritual insight so characteristic of the propliets. 

(2) A fairly common theory is that the prophets were subject 
to ecstasy, and a recent scholar of some eminence, F. Qiese- 
brecht(i)ie Berufsbegabung der AT Propheten, Gottingen, 1897, 
p 47), comes to the conclusion that their prophetic consciousnesa 
was in part due to the ecstatic state The prophets m question, 
however— not to be confounded with the ‘sons of the prophets’ 
(§ 4 (a)>— give no hint of any state of ecstasy, Le, unconscious- 
ness or frenzy. It is true that Jeremiah was said by one of hia 
opponents to be mad (Jer 2026 ) Hosea, again, referring prob- 
ably to himself, says that the prophet is out of his senses (97); 
quite obviously, however, his meaning is that the iniquities of 
his people (cf. Is 12-4, jer 210 13 gwi were enough to derange the 
mind of a true prophet and patriot. It is clear, accoidingly, 
that the theory of ecstasy finds no support in the passages cited, 
while we have the positive evidence that the prophets lived an 
ordered life in the family and the State, and that their discourses, 
alike in construction and diction, are the work of sane and sober 
minds. Moreover, even in the hour of their call, t.s. when most 
deeply moved by abnormal influences, they perfectly retain 
their self-conscimisness and their memory ; it was precisely in 
such experiences that Isaiah realized his own sinfulness (6®), 
and Jeremiah felt that he was too young for the task set before 
him 

(3) The Hebrew prophets have also been charged with ignor- 
ance in matters of psychology. In answer to this we may recall 
Isaiah’s severe strictures against the sophistical perversion of 
moral concepts (620) and the remarkable precision of his own 
ideas and judgments. How often does Jeremiah reprove his 
people for ‘ the stubbornness of their evil heart ' (3^7 etc ) 1 It is 
he too who speaks of his God as searching the heart and trying 
the reins (17^®), and it is most unlikely that such a mind would 
mistake its own phantasies for divmely-given convictions (cf. 
Gornill, Das BuahJeremxa erhlart, Leipzig, 1905, p, 420). This 
may be said also of Ezekiel, w'ho (speaking in God’s name) 
declares, ‘ I know the things that come into your mind ’ (ll®). 
Such utterances are not easily reconcilable with ignorance 
regarding the nature of the human spirit 

In point of fact, taking into account the precise 
inteliectnal distinctions and the delicacy of moral 
feeling displayed in the prophetic wxitiiigs associ- 
ated with the names of the pxnphets, we find it 
imixossihle to charge the propixet-s even with self- 
deception. Self-deception always implies some 
lack of discrimination and of religious and moml 
sobriety — the very opposite of the characteristics 
set forth above, to ignore which were to reject the 
one line of evidence that can avail in the question 
at issue. 

WelUiaxisen (p. 15) has finely said tliat the in- 
dividual npon whom the^ grace of God has come 
remains a mystery. In view of what the propliets 
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said and did, however, we must go beyond this 
and recognize that they were wrought upon by 
some mysterious force lying behind the veil of 
ordinary phenomena. Difficult as it may be for 
the modern mind to acknowledge tins, there seems 
to be no other way of doing justice to the Instoncai 
facts. After all, as the phenomena of life and of 
the human consciousness cannot be explained by 
reference to their antecedents, it need not seem 
strange that the paramount position of the true 
prophets in the spiritual history of the Hebrew 
people should defy every attempt to explain it on 
natural grounds. 

10. Non- Israelite analogies. — {a) In Babylonia 
and A&syiia divination, which was rejected by the 
prophetic leligion of Israel {§ i), was an organized 
function of the State (cf , G. Bezold, Die 
bcthylon,-~ctssyr. Lit., Leipzig, 1906, p. 44 f.), the 
Baby Ionian- Assyrian religion being in this respect 
on a level with the religion of Egypt, Gieece, and 
Rome, but assuredly falling far short of what we 
find in Israel In Hebrew literature, moreover, 
we hear nothing of any person like Ennieduranki, 
to whom Babylonian literature traces the art of 
divination. But we must still ask whether, out- 
side the recognized practice of divination in these 
lands, there were individuals of prophetic char- 
acter who might be compared to the prophets of 
Israel. 

A personality of this type has been found in 
Jtamrnurabi (cf. art. Law [Babylonian], vol. vii. 
p. 817 ffi), who, in a relief preceding his well-known 
Uode, is depicted as standing before the sun-god 
(Shamash). Fiom this, however, we are to infer 
that Hammurabi is not the pupil or prophet of 
that (Teity, as Bezold thinks (p. 3), but ratiier his 
counterpart; for in the introductory lines of the 
inscription we read ; 

‘Anil and Bel called me, Hammurabi, the exalted prince, the 
worshipper of the gods, to"go forth like the Sun ... to en- 
lighten the land,’ etc. (E. F. Harper, The Code of J^ammuraM, 
Chicago, 1904, p, 3). 

Further, tlie particular laws are as often ascribed 
to gammurabi himself as to the snn-god, and 
towaids the close of the inscription we find such 
utterances as ‘ My weighty words I have written 
upon my monument" (Harper, p. 101), and ‘My 
words are weighty, my wisdom (Harper, p. 103, 

* deeds’) unrivalled* — sayings which we cannot 
well imagine coming from Moses (cf. Ex 3^^** [EJ], 
Nu [EJ] 12* [EP], or from the literaiy prophets 
of a later age (cf. Is 6*^, Jer 23^®% Ezk 13^* etc.). 

In the cuneiform literature of the 7tli cent. B.a 
another writer speaks of himself as follows : 

*1, the servant, the prophet (?), of his lord the king, utter my 
prophecies for my lord the king. May the gods whose names 
I have enumerated accept and hear these prophecies on behalf 
of my lord the king; may they add to him more than his 
portion, and give to my lord the king I But may I, the prophet 
of my lord the kin^, stand before my lord the king, and with 
all ray heart worship on my aide (?) When my sides become 
wealc, rna-s I exert my power to the utmost by the power of my 
word Who must not love a good lord? Surely it is said in the 
song of the Babylonwns; “Because of thy giacioiis lips, my 
shepherd, all men look to thee ’’ ’ (We follow the version of F. E. 
Peiser, in M VC hi. [1898] 257 f. ; but the original term here 
rendered ‘prophet’ simply means ‘servant,’ ‘worshipper.’) 

Winekler {KAT^, p. 170 f.) refers to this passage 
as exhibiting a Babylonian-Assyrian counterpart 
to the Hebrew prophet, as, e.g., Jeremiah. In 
point of fact, however, a speaker who stands 
‘before the king,’ and is obviously subservient to 
him in all things, rather suggests the ‘prophets’ 
who, while claiming to speak for Jaliweh, were 
but the servile agents of King Ahab (1 K 22®) ; or 
those who in the days of Isaiah were regarded by 
the ruling faction as ‘ their wise ones ’ (Is 29^®- 
Jer 28^^* eto.) — men from whom the representatives 
of the lawful religion of Israel distinguished them- 
selves in the most decided way (1 K 22®®'*, Am 7^"“’, 
Is 3* 28^ 291®* Mic Jer 7^ 23^ etc.). 


Winekler has also sought to disparage men like Amos and 
Jeremiah by speaking of them as ‘political agents’ {Ge(,ch, 
Israels, Leipzig, 1895-1900, i. 95), and as the ‘spies’ or pro- 
fessional agitators ’ of the ruleis of Nineveh oi Babylon {KAT<>, 
p. 170 f ). Thus Amos is said to have laboured on behalf of the 
policy of King Ahaz (Wincklei, Rehtjionsgeschichtl und ge~ 
schichtl Orient, p 8S) In answer to this, however, we need 
only lecall the fact that, when Amos was ordered by Jeroboam 
ir to leave Bethel, he asserted that he had been called to his 
leligious office by God (Am 71^), and in all his utteiances we 
overhear his conviction that he is in the service of the Eteinal 
(1^ 3" etc.). As for Jeremiah, again, it is clear that the 
Monarch whom he believed himself to serve was none other 
than the King of kings, and that he regal ded himself as belong- 
ing to that gieat succession which had championed the supi eme 
mteiest of Israel throughout the ages (Jer 7^3) His patriotism 
and hifc attitude m political affairs have alieady been dealt with 
(§ 8 (?>)) Jeremias {Das AT im Lichte des alien Q'lient^^, p. 
85) suggests that the Hebrew prophets were the vehicles of 
Babylonian culture : ‘ Mercury is the morning-star ; his name 
means “ harbinger.” Here we come upon the astral interpieta- 
tion of the word ndhV, “prophet”; he is the harbinger or 
vehicle of a new age ’ The Baby Ionian- Assy nan diviners, how- 
ever, found their patron, not m Mercury^ but in the sun-god 
{KA T4, p 368), while the genuine Hebrew sources say nothing 
of any such connexion between their proplietism and Mercury, 
and in fact actually protest against divination m every’’ form 
(§ 8 ). 

If, therefore, we find in Babylonia and Assyria 
no direct evidence of the existence of prophetic 
personalities comparable to the Hebrew prophets, 
it remains to ask whether we have any indiiect 
traces — such as might be afforded, e,g , by the 
literature. Here, however, as in Assiubanipal’s 
library, we find nothing higher than senes of omen- 
tablets, in one of which, e.g., we read ; 

* If m the month of Sivan (June) an eclipse occurs betw'een 
the first and thirtieth day, vegetation throughout the land will 
lag behind.’ 

But where in the Babylonian-Assyrian literature 
do we find anything to compare with the profound 
religious ideas, the earnest moral exhortations, 
and the glowing anticipations of the future, so 
characteristic of the writings of the Hebrew 
prophets ? 

Attention has been directed to the following 
passage as indicating Babylonian visions of the 
future (F. Hommel, in Glmiben und JVissen, i. 
[1003] 9 f.): 

The god Marduk, seeing a sick person, says to his father Ea . 

‘ My father, disease has come upon man ; I know not by what 
means he may be healed ’ Then Ea anbw’ered his son thus : 
‘My son, what may there be that thou knowest not? What 
new thing might I still teach thee? What I know, thou 
knowest, and what thou knowest, I know ; go, my son, and 
break the spell upon the sick one.’ Then come the directions 
for exoicizing the disease. 

Now, while this may show that the Babylonian- 
Assyrian deities were regarded as ready to heal 
man, it is to be noted that the healing implied was 
only of a physical kind ; and, besides, the passage 
is not really predictive at all. T. K. Cheyne (LLi 
iii. 3063), however, finds the predictive element in 
the following passage : 

‘ Sea-coast against sea-coast, Elamite against Elamite, Oassite 
against Cassite, Kuthsean against Kuthaean, country against 
country, house against house, man against man Brother is to 
show no mercy towards brother ; they shall kill one another.* 

But this prediction, referring probably to Hammu- 
rabi’s triumph over the neighbouring kings, is a 
purely political one. It is hardly necessary to 
point to the contrast with Hebiew prophecy, which 
moved essentially in the sphere of religion, and 
for which the founding of a divine kingdom has as 
its supreme practical end the culture of the ethico- 
rehgious interest — assuredly the highest element 
in the life of a nation, 

(6) E. Meyer (Lie Israditm und iJire Nachbar- 
stamme, Haile, 1906, pp. 451-453) asserts that 
Hebiew prophecy was derived from Egypt, and 
cites a prophecy (partly from the earlier, partly 
from the middle, period of Egyptian literature, 
and recently more accurately deciphered) to the 
following efiect : 

‘ A wise man (or the inspired lamb) reveals to the king the 
future of Egypt, and then with his last word, falls down dead, 
and is ceremoniously interred by the king. His prophecies, 
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however, are put on record and handed down to future ages. 
Their tenor is that there is corainj?, to begin with, a period of 
awful distiess, m which everything m Eg>pc tuins topsy-turvy 
— foreign peoples make inroads, servants become masters, 
people of position are slam, women enslaved, the entire social 
order subverted, temples plundered and desecrated, and their 
mysteries laid bare, while the king himself is Gained away 
taptive or forced to flee to a foreign land. Then follows an 
epoch in which the gods once more bestow their favour upon 
the country, and in which a just king, beloved of the gods and 
sprung from the sun-god Re‘, expels its enemies, restoies its 
worship and its ancient order, subjugates the neighbouring 
lands, and enjoys a long and happy reign.* 

Meyer maintains that this ‘ fixed traditional 
schema ’ was known to the Hebrew piopliets, who, 
in fact, merely elaborated it in detail and applied 
it to the situation of the day. But theie is 
certainly no positive evidence to show that Hebiew 
prophecy was based upon any such design. Tliis 
schema was not followed even by the popular 
prophets, whose great watchword for the future 
was ‘peace’ (Jer 6^^ etc.). The important point, 
however, is this : the distinctive features of Hebrew 
prophecy are that its predictions of good or evil 
weie conditional upon the moral and religious 
bearing of men, and that it was concerned through- 
out with the founding of a peculiar divine kingdom, 
which was instituted in the call of Abraham 
(Gn 12^**) in order to establish in Isiael a nursery 
of true religion and morality (Is and so to 
open a fountain of blessing for all nations (42® 
etc.). Egypt supplies nothing that may for a 
moment compare with this. 

(c) Finally, as to a possible comparison of the 
Hebrew piophets with Muhammad, we find an OT 
scholar (J. Koberle, NKZ xvii. [1906] 202) giving 
expression to the view that their consciousness of 
their vocation loses significance when we look at 
Muhammad, who likewise, for that matter, re- 
garded himself as a divine messenger. In answer 
to this we must carefully examine the qualities of 
the evidence which the Hebrew prophets them- 
selves give regarding their mission. As the value 
of a witness’s testimony may be measured with a 
fair degree of objectivity by certain of its charac- 
teristics, we shall compare the Hebrew prophets 
and Muhammad with reference to the following 
points. 

(i.) Clearness and definiteness, — ^The clear con- 
viction which underlies the utterances of men like 
Amos, Isaiah, etc., meets us everywhere in their 
works ; they had distinct recollections of their 
call (cf., e,g.i Is 6^‘^*)j as also of a certain reluctance 
to respond to it (e.p., Jer 1® 20’^). Such definiteness 
is certainly nob exceeded by the utterances of 
Muhammad. Moreover, scholars who, like A. 
Muller {ThLZ xii. [1887] 278 ff.), are anxious to do 
all Justice to the latter speak of his ‘ indetermin- 
ate thinking,’ his ‘self-deception,’ in that he 
claims a divine source for narratives which, like 
the ‘Joseph’ sitrah (xii.), are obviously mere 
plagiarisms. 

(ii. ) Difficulty of the situation in which the testi- 
mony was given. — ^The genuine prophets had to 
affirm a distinction between themselves and others 
who claimed to represent the same God (cf. § 9), 
while Muhammad had no such difficulty in what 


he said about himself— a contrast to which due 
weight has not yet been given. 

(iii.) Dis'mterestedncss. — The Hebrew prophets 
never stiove for earthly honour or for material 
gratification of any kind ; on the contiary, indeed, 
neither popular iiiisundei standing nor pt;r.secution 
on the part of the ruling classes turned them fiom 
their task (cf. 1 K 22®a'-, Jer 2 K 2U‘'«*). We 
should also lemember how, as the living conscience 
of their nation, they fought against tiie perversion 
of ethical concepts and against all iimnoiality. In 
Muhammad, on the otliei hand, we find no such 
renunciation of worldly honours and enjoyments, 
or of mateiial expedients for the furtherance of 
his plans. Siirah xxxiii., relating the various ex- 
ceptional piivileges alleged to have been accorded 
to him in the matter of marriage, cannot but 
excite repugnance in any unprejudiced mind, and, 
as A. Thohick {Vermischte Schriften apologctischon 
Inhalts^^ Gotha, 1867, p. 13) suggests, speaks less 
of a devout enthusiast than of a godless deceiver. 

Even apart fiom the moral aspect, liowever, and 
[ regarded simply as an enthusiast, Muhamm.ad 
still falls far below the true Hehiew piojihets, in 
whom, as was shown above (§ 9 (2)), we find no 
trace whatever of fanaticism or ecstasy. So fear- 
less a critic as Cheyne {EBi iii. 3854) was com- 
pelled to write : 

‘ A succession of men so absorbed in “ the U%’ing God,” and at 
the same lime so intensely practical in their aims— i e., so 
earnestly bent on promoting the hig-hest national interests— 
cannot be found in antiquity elsewhere than in Israel.' 

It is, moreover, a reinaikable circumstance that in 
all that long succession no single prophet ever 
appealed to the words of another, while the fact 
that the succession came to an end all at once in 
the person of Malachi is another point that has not 
yet been sufficiently pondered. 

Thus, when conipaied with Muhammad, the 
prophets of Israel still maintain their distinctive 
place in the history of religion, and we would 
summarize, in closing, the factors by which this 
historical position may be appiaised. These are 
(1) the prophets’ clear and dehnite consciousness of 
their vocation % (2) their unquestionable disinter- 
estedness ; (3) their achievement in the develop- 
ment of culture, i.e, their mediation of moral and 
religious principles which even to the present day 
compel the recognition of thinkers and scholars ; 
and, finally — connected with the foregoing — (4) the 
relationship between their place m history and the 
appearance of Jesus, who nevertheless did not 
answer to their prophetic presentation of the future 
in any mechanical way, but with fiesh and original 
power carried it to its most sublime consummation 
(cf. Konig, Gesch., pp. 317-328). 
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PROPITIATION (Introductory and Biblical). 
— Propitiation (Lat. propitiation propitius, ‘ perhaps 
originally a term of augury meaning flyiif|: for- 
ward [pro] or well ; cf. Skr. paty to fly, Eng. 
feather ’ [Webster, s.v. * Propitibus ’] ; ^ cf. Eng. 
‘ petition’) may be defined as the appeasing of the 


wrath of one hy another in order to win his fayoui ; 
or the means adopted to that end. The root ideas 
of the term imply that he who propitiates feels 
himself in some manner to be lacking or at fault, 
and that the favour of him who is propitiated is 
worth the gaining. It further implies that he who 
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is propitiated is more powerful than he who pro- 
pitiates ; else the latter would not ret^uire to 
implore, either by entreaty or by offering, those 
things which he considers necessary to his welfare. 
It is with propitiation in its more dehnitely theo- 
logical sense, t.e. as affecting the relations between 
God and man, that we have here to deal. 

I. The idea in primitive religion.— -Keligion finds 
its origin in the conviction of man that Ins life is 
overruled by forces other and greater than those 
which he finds in himself. This power man has 
construed, from the eailiest times, and according 
to his light, in the terms which he applies to hm 
own life and personality. The only difference is 
that those characteristics which he recognizes to 
be rudimentary and fragmentary in himself are 
conceived of as existing in all their ideal perfection 
m the natuie of the divine. In this sense all 
leligions, whether their development be high or 
low, aie anthropomorphic. Again, since man, in 
the earliest stages of his evolution, has little self- 
sufficiency, and is in ail things closely dependent 
upon Nature and her foices, even for his bodily 
wants, he is instinctively impelled to find this 
superior power m every external object or circum- 
stance affecting him. This is the stage of 
animism, when worship is paid to the spirit or 
spirits which reside in trees, fire, wind, cloud, or 
sky. 

Yet the mere belief in the existence of those 
superior powers would not be sufficient in itself to 
give rise to religion. It is felt also that these 
powers axe interested in the welfare of man ; and, 
further, that their interest can be quickened, or 
restored when lost, provided tliat propei means be 
adopted to achieve this result. Primitive man 
attributes to his god the same feelings of like and 
dislike, of love and aversion, of friendship and 
hostility, as he finds to exist between himself and 
his fellow-men. Hence, from the first, there are 
present in religion the elements not merely of 
thought, hut also of feeling and of will. In fact, 
it is due to the conjunction of these that religion 
ever came into being. Man does not merely think 
of his god ; since, through nature, that god mani- 
fests his power often in terrible form, he conceives 
of him, now wdth feelings of utter dependence, 
now with awe and fear, as of one who smites and 
visits him with wrath and destruction. Yet the 
emotion is not entirely that of fear. Fear in itself 
has the effect of sundering and driving farther 
apart. But, in point of fact, religion is the expres- 
sion of an exactly contrary effect ujmn the wdll. 
Viewed in its practical aspect, religion is the effort 
on man’s part, not to flee from, but to draw near 
to his god. 

■While the beginning of religion is not to be 
attributed entirely to fear, it is unquestionable 
that that emotion played a great, and even a pre- 
dominating, part in the awakening of the religious 
consciousness. The things by which primitive 
man is first prompted to thinfc of the divine are 
generally those disastrous to himself or to the 
community. Any misfortune or disaster that he 
cannot trace to known human or natural sources 
he attributes to tlie direct agency of his god. 
Since, then, in primitive times the realm of the 
unknown was much 'W'ider tlxan it is now, and 
since also, leaving out of count man’s spiritual 
wants, even his bodily comfort was then more open 
to attack, there was all the more room for the 
working on him of that fear of his god which is 
the beginning of wisdom. 

But, if fear thus awakens him to a knowledge of 
his god, it is his instinct of self-preservation that 
impels him to give to that knowledge a practical 
turn. The aim of religion is not solely to draw 
near to gods, nor even to propitiate them, but to 


secure the worshipper’s well-being and happiness. 
It is just because man recognizes Ms present 
happiness to be imperfect, because he feels that 
only through his god can that deficiency he 
supplied, that be ever seeks to win his favour. 
And the means which primitive man adopted 
towards this end were those which he employed in 
his dealings with his fellows — conciliation and 
petition. From this arose the ancient leligious 
system of propitiatory sacrifice. 

While the broad aim of sacrifice is thus to please 
the gods, the meaning and content attached to it 
are more clearly defined by reference to (a) the 
nature of tlie god who is to be propitiated and (S) 
the evil which renders propitiation necessaiy. It 
may happen that man identifies this evil not with 
himself, but with the essential being of his god. 
This god is conceived of as one who delights in 
violence and bloodshed, and who sends plagues, 
storms, and floods in order to satiate himself with 
the suffering of man. Man theiefore otters such 
sacrifice as he imagines will appease tins passion 
for blood on the part of his god, that the impend- 
ing doom may be averted from himself. It is with 
this notion tliat some of the darkest rites of early 
sacrifice are associated. A degraded idea of the 
god leads to a degraded form of worship. 

On the other hand, man may feel that the cause 
of his suffering lies not so much in the nature of 
his god as in his own misdoings or shortcomings. 
This was the idea that ultimately prevailed. 
Experience accumulated throughout the ages 
taught liim that much of his misfoitune was simply 
liis own fault, and that by method.s of forethought, 
of industry, and of hygiene he could avert many 
of those evils which formerly he traced solely to 
supernatural influence ; and that which experience 
taught him to be true of part of Ms existence he 
came moie and moie to infer as true of the whole. 
Thus he reached the conception that, wherever his 
piesent happiness was marred, it was due not to 
the arbitiarmess of his gods, but to his neglect to 
pay deference to them or to obey their commands. 
Once this tiuth emerged, the idea underlying pro- 
pitiatory sacrifice assumed a new and more hopeful 
trend. Man aimed no longer at changing the 
original nature of Ms gods ana bunging them into 
a temporaiy state of favour to himself ; he sought 
rather to restoie them to that normal condition of 
benevolence which, by his offence, had for the 
time being been disturbed. How, then, could he 
better accomplish this than by sacrificing a part of 
his goods and possessions, in order to show the 
gods that he valued their favour more than any- 
thing else ? It is not, of course, contended that 
primitive man regarded ins own confession as part 
of the propitiatory sacrifice. That idea lay as yet 
in tlie background. He still letained a mechanical 
conception of the relations between sin and punish- 
ment, between sacrifice and benefit. In bis eyes 
not his repentance, but the material offering that 
he made, was the thing of propitiatory value as 
affecting his god. Yet, despite all this, in the 
higher sacrificial forms of primitive religion, in 
which man dimly confessed himself as the sinner 
and his god as the standard of righteousness and 
love, were embodied the rudiments of those truths 
concerning propitiation which were to receive a 
fuller and more spiritual meaning in ethical 
religions, and which at last attained to their per- 
fection in Christianity, 

2 . In the OT.— In the religion of the Hebrews 
the intermediary stages of this evolution are clearly 
traceable. Man is now not merely conscious of 
the fact that he offends against God ; that fact has 
taken on for him a inorM significance — he is con- 
scious of it as sin. Davidson {T/ie Thmlogy of the 
OTi p. 315 ff.) points out how in the OT a distinc- 
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tion conies to be drawn between [a) sins of ignor- 
ance or inadvertence and ( 6 ) sms done with a high 
hand or of puipose. 

{a) Sins of ignorance or inadvertence. — To these 
alone do the Levitieal sacrifices apply. In this 
there is a certain natural fitness. The idea of 
sacrifice in general aiose at that stage in man’s 
development when he conceived of his relations to 
God as beingsemi-mecbanically lather than morally 
conditioned ; when, too, he imagined that the 
Deity could be propitiated in a correspondingly 
mechanical fashion, by material offerings. The 
Hebrew piiests merely carried forward this idea 
and gave it a greater symbolism and elaboration. 
In the first place, the moral sense being as yet im- 
perfectly developed, there Avas in their conception 
of sin no element of personal guilt. The idea of 
sin was attached to no specific acts of which the 
perpetrators were conscious at the time that they 
were wrong; it belonged rather to the entire 
nature of man, as being tainted and impure. Thus 
sin was placed by them in that region intermediate 
between the purely physical and the definitely 
moral ; it belonged to the region of the sesthetie, 
and partook of the nature of uncleanness. Again, 
corresponding to this view of sin as nncleanness 
was their view of the manner in which it offended 
against God. Being not yet definitely of the 
moral, not yet a wilful transgression of God’s law, 
it did not violate God’s righteousness, and so did 
not provoke His wrath. It Avas rather an offence 
against God’s holiness These are the considera- 
tions which lie at the I’oot of the ancient Jewish 
sacrificial system. They explain hoAv the priestly 
offerings were legarded as atoning not for definite 
misdoings, but for the Avliole life as being imperfect 
or impure. They explain, too, how the symbolical 
^covering,’ or ‘wiping out’ — the root ideas of tiie 
Hebrew word 7 ??, Avhich stands at the centre of 1 
Levitieal thought on sacrifice (cf. IIDB, s,v. * Pro- | 
pitiation,’ vol, iv. p. 131)— had in itself a propitia- 
tory value as affecting God. Since God’s justice 
had not been offended, and His actual Avrath had 
not been pi evoked, there Avas no need that any 
positive recompense should be made. There was 
need only that the cause of offence to His aesthetic 
nature, »,e. to His purity and lioliness, should be 
removed. That being accomplished by the priestly 
sacrifices, complete harmony Avas established. 
And, lastly, though no definite explanation is 

f iven in the OT itself, these considerations may 
elp to make clear Avhy special emphasis wms laid 
on the efficacy of the blood -saciihce as a means of 
propitiation. Since ‘ the life of the flesh is m the 
blood ’ (Lv 17 ^^), so the offbnng to God is the effort 
on man’s part to make propitiation not for certain 
sins, but for the whole soul or person. Again, the 
blood, as it is spimkled on the altar, symbolically 
wipes out, or cleanses aAvay, impurity and unclean- 
ness. God is thus enabled to look on the inadvert- 
ent sins of His people as covered or non-existent ; 
He is propitiated in this negative sense, in that 
the stain offensive to His holiness is washed aAvay, 
and His favour is restoied. 

{b) Sins done with a high hand or of purpose . — 
Just as the sense of personal guilt implies a new 
stage in the groAvtli of the moral personality, so 
also does it lead to a higher conception of the 
divine nature and of the means of propitiation. 
The lelationship between man’s offence and the 
Avrath of God is uplifted from the physical and the 
sesthetic to the moral and the spiritual. Material 
sacrifices are felt to be no longer available to pro- 
pitiate God. But the need for propitiation is even 
more poignantly felt. This was the class of sins 
with winch the i)rophets especially dealt ; and for 
them the only i*emedy Avas for sinneis to cast 
themselves upon God’s mercy, Avlien. He Himself 


Avould cover their sins (Ps Here the propitia. 
tion is effected not by any offering on man’s part, 
but by some transaction withm the being of the 
Divine. God’s mercy prevails over His justice, so 
that His Avrath is done aAvay. But no iiint is given 
that this victory of God’s love or nieicy is Avon at 
any cost to itself. At the same time, it is dimly 
suggested that the self-surrender of the soul in 
lepentanee and prayer to God posses‘^es an element 
of propitiation—* A broken and a eontiite heart, 0 
God, thou Avilt not despise’ (Ps 5H^). 

The last idea emerges into clearer consciousness 
Avhen ^ the intimate connexion betAA^een suirering 
and sin is recognized. Since sin is the cause of 
suffering, the thought inevitably arises that suffer- 
ing may in turn have some propitiatory value. 
But the ethical note is not lost sight of. Thus it 
is essentially the sufferings of the righteous that 
are regarded as haAung expiatory value. This 
coupling of suffering Avith merit as having poAver, 
by vicarious means, or in a substitutionary sense, 
to propitiate God is witnessed to in the frequent 
OT leferences to the trials of Abialiamand other 
patriaichs and prophets, and reaches its culmina- 
tion in the passage describing the Suffering Servant 
of Is 53. Yet even there the idea is not fully 
Avrouglit out. It is simply stated that ‘it pleased 
the Lord to bruise hinr (v.^®), and tliat ‘with his 
stripes we are healed ’ (v.®). Thus the relationship 
between the propitiatory act (the bruising) and the 
beneficial effect (the healing) is still regarded as 
in great part mechanical j and to mankind, apart 
from the Servant, is relegated simjdy the part of 
the passive onlooker, Avho reaps the results, but 
who himself has no vital or active part in the 
’ transaction. 

3. In the NT, — It has been indicated hoAv in the 
OT the idea of propitiation developed in its higher 
aspects along tAvo different lines of thought: on 
the one hand, the consciousness of personal guilt 
led to the casting aside of material saciifice and 
to the surrendering by the sinner of his soul^ to 
the mercy of God ; on the other, the connexion 
between sin and suffering gave rise to the thought 
that suffering, and especially the suffering of the 
righteous, possessed a propitiatory value. Yet 
both tliese conclusions were deficient. The former 
ceitainly recognized the need for a change in the 
attitude of the soul ; but it did not give sufficient 
consideration either to God’s justice or to the 
demands of His Avrath. It simply made God’s 
mercy take the place of the Levitieal sacrifice, in 
that the meie exercise of that mercy Avas sufficient 
to wipe out all past transgressions, even those 
done Avith a high hand. No account is taken of 
tlie fact that not merely God’s holiness, but also 
His righteousness, has been offended, and that this 
violated righteousness demands a certain satisfac- 
tion before His mercy can intervene. In the latter 
there is a procedure to the other extreme. Em- 
phasis is now laid upon God’s just indignation, 
and how it is by suffering that it is propitiated. 
Yet this is vievA^ed wholly in a vicarious sense, 
and no vital organic connexion is tiaced between 
the propitiation rendered to God and. the spiritual 
change effected in man. It will thus be seen that 
the two trends of tliought are in a sense com- 
plementary. The connecting link betAveen them 
consists in this, that both lead up to the idea that 
propitiation is in itself a divine act, and consists 
in the interaction of certain aspects of, or certam 
personalities in, the godhead. Such Avas the truth 
embodied in the Incarnate Christ; and a con- 
sideration of the NT passages where He is referred 
to undei the heading of ‘propitiation’ will render 
this clear. 

(1) In 1 Jn 23, tAatmo? ep-riv irepl apapriuiv Christ iSE 
simply stated to be ' the propitiation for our sins,’ 
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( 2 ) In IJn 410 this idea is elabotated. The main thought of 
the passage (vv,t 5 * 2 i) jg that God is love, and that God is fully 
Himself only when that love h completely exerted. But the 
realization of the diAune love is checked by the piesence of sin 
in man, which produces in bun fear (v.iS) and want of lo\e 
towards Rod (v.8). Thus, though the situation or the occasion 
for propitiation is created by man, it is in God that the active 
stimulus and the felt need for reconciliation imtiall;> arise 
* Herein la love, not that we loved God, but that he loved us ' ; 
a e., it is not so much that man feels himself alienated fiom 
God as that God feels Himself alienated from man. In the 
same way, it is not man, but God, who not only feels the need 
but also provides the means or the instrument of propitiation. 
Here, then, is repeated the OT priestly idea of God’s mercy 01 
love ‘atoning’ or ‘coveiing’ the sms of His people. But it is 
no longer stated in bald terms that God’s mercy or love simply 
prevails over His righteousness. That victory is effected at the 
cost to FIis love of sending His own Son. There is fui ther this 
new idea, prominent in the teaching of St. John, and in many 
ways the dominant note of the NT, that the sending of Christ 
IS not merely in satisfaction to God’s justice, but also— and this 
thought received from St John far greater emphasis — exerts a 
propitiatory effect upon man, in that it shows forth, or ex- 
hibits, God’s love to him, and so wins him to draw near to God. 
By this indication of the vital, dynamic connexion between the 
divine propitiatory act and its spiritual effect on man does St. 
John supply the other deficiency in the OT theory of atonement 
(cf above on Is 53). It is God’s love that stimulates Him to 
send His Son, and this exhibition of His love in turn stimulates 
man to love God. Hence, for St John the immediate pro- 
pitiatory effect of the gift of Christ is not upon God, but upon 
man. But this is not the ultimate end of propitiation. Once 
this immediate effect is accomplished lu the awakening of man’s 
love through faith in Christ, then God’s love assumes its proper 
function of bestowing upon inan eternal life (Jn 3^6). Thus 
God's love first treats itself as a means, in order that it may 
return to the normal mode of its activity, m which it is at once 
the means and the end of its own existence, and m which alone 
it realizes its complete self-satisfaction. 

(3) He 2i'7, Trterro? apxtepev? ra irpbq- rbv de6p els rb IXacr/ceor- 
0ai rd? dp,aprta? rov Aaov If in the second reference prominence 
IS given to the * coveimg,’ or ‘annulling,’ of sm by God through 
Christ, emphasis is hei e laid upon the element of suffering in 
propitiation. According to the writer of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, the qualifications of a true high-priest are divine 
appointment to his office ( 6 I) and ‘at oneness’ with his people 
(2ti)- To this high-pnest Christ is now compared (2ri), But 
Christ’s appointment is ratified, and His identification with 
His people la sealed, by the fact that He is ‘made like unto 
them* in undergoing the experience of suffering (2io 17). Thus 
it 18 in virtue of His sufferings that Christ is qualified to make 
propitiation for the sins of His people. In this there is a 
correspondence with the thought of Is 63. But the aim of the 
writer to Hebrews is now to develop this thought and show 
how Christ’s sufferings produce this effect. The underlying 
idea 13 not that suffering in itself gives satisfaction to God 
For what God supremely and ultimately^ desires is to ‘ bring 
many sons unto glory’ (2^0). But sin is the barrier which 
stands in the way of this perfection, and suffenng is the only 
means by which it can be removed (cf 2i4) ; hence, in this 
derivative sense, suffering does possess a pleasing aspect m the 
eyes of God. Again, since Christ’s sufferings bring Him into 
greater sympathy with His brethren, and so enable Him to 
render them greater help ( 2 ^ 8 ), suffering has the additional 
propitiatory effect upon God in that it furthers the attainment 
of that by which God is completely satisfied. 

It has been suggested that the view taken by the writer to 
Hebrews regarding Christ’s sacrifice may be that its propitiatory 
value lies not in Its suffering but in its obedience (cf. W". P. 
Paterson, HX>B, s.v ‘ Sacrifice,’ vol. iv, p. 346). Yet it is not 
necessary to place these two views in so sharp a contrast. In 
the interpretation of the writer to Hebrews, suffering and 
obedience both possess a propitiatory value, but in a different 
sense. The immediate purpose of suffering is not to please 
God. Its direct effect is (a) upon Christ, to beach Him obedi- 
ence (cf. 210 68) and to create in Him sympathy towards man, 
(&) upon man, awakening his trust and confidence in Christ 
This confidence then passes into obedience ; and in this 
way does Christ become the author of man’s eternal salvation 
(68) Thus suffering is propitiatory only as a means; but 
obedience— the end towards which suffering is directed— is 
propitiatory in itself, as being that by which God is imme- 
diately satisfied. 

That this is the view of the writer to Hebrews regarding 
suffering is conoborated by the manner in which he relates 
Christ’s sacrifice to sin The class of sin for which Christ is the 
propitiation la not so much a wilful transgression of God’s law 
as a state of moial or spintual uncleanness (cf. 1022 ). Because 
sin, then, while it offends God’s holiness, does not offend His 
justice, there is attached to suffering no idea of expiation, i,e, 
as satisfying the divine wrath. The death, or the blood, of 
Christ is interpreted rather along the line of the OT Levitical 
aacnfires (of. He 9) His perfect and spotless offering suffices 
to sprinkle men's hearts from an evil conscience and to wash 
their bodies with pure water (91* 1022), That being accom- 
plished, ‘their sms and iniquities will God remember no more' 
(1037). But just as, according to the Mosaic law, there were 
certain sins to which the priestly sacrifices could not apply, so 
also, according to the writer to Hebrews, there is one especial 
sin for which not even Christ can atone, and that is wilful 
transgression after knowledge of the truth (of. Dt with 


He lQ2f>). It is only when the unpardonable sin of rejecting 
Christ’s sacrifice has been committed that God punishes man in 
wrath. But the suffenng which this punishment involves, 
being not disciplinary but penal, in no wav leads to any recon- 
ciliation between man and God. The sending of it is indetd in 
satisfaction of God’s wrath; but the endunng of it by man 
does not tend towards the appeasing of tbatwiath or to the 
restoration of God’s favour It comes upon man only m utter 
condemnation — *Ifc is a fearful thing to fall into the hands of 
the living God’ Thus again it is seen that for the 

writer to Hebrews there is no propitiator! value in suffering 
except as it is borne in the spirit of obedience and leads to a 
iuUher development of that virtue. 

(4) Ro 325 , ov Trpoc^eTO 6 0eb? IXacrr^pcov Sea irtcTTews iv tw 
avTov aifxaTL. In the passage Ro 2fa at. Paul also takes his 
starting point from the OT But Christ is now regarded not 
as a high-priest, the active agent who through His suffering 
unto obedience propitiates, but as the passive means or place 
thiough which that propitiation is wrought, and in which God's 
righteousness is declared. This may be the reason why St. Paul 
uses the Greek word ikaxrr^piov instead of iAa<r/A69. In further 
contrast to the writer to Hebrews, his ami is not so much to win 
men to accept Christ as the sacrifice as to show the necessity 
for that sacrifice in the nature of the godhead. 

While the teaching of the wiiter to Hehrevys concerning 
suffering is a great advance upon that of Isaiah in that it 
explains its educative value, it does not sufficiently make clear 
the divine aspect of suflering, as being a law iiinnanent in the 
very being of God. It treats it rather as something extraneous 
to the divine nature, and merely imposed upon man to bring 
him to obedience. This defect, as is indicated above, is a con- 
sequence of the view which the writer to the Hebrews takes of 
sm as uncleanness and of God as essentially hol.y. Thus for 
him God is still in great part the God of the OT, who accepts 
the offering made by Christ, and who, at no coat to His own 
nature, simply pardons or forgets the sms of His people. These 
defects, then, St. Paul sets himself to coirect. In the fiist 
place, he takes a more serious view of the nature of am. It is 
not Simply uncleanness, but a definitely moral disorder, and is 
connected with the will In the second plaee, he makes the 
chief attribute of God’s being to consist in 1 ighteousne&s With 
these two principles alone no atonement would, accoiding to 
OT theory, be possible. But St. Paul finds a way out of the 
dilemma by putting a new construction upon suffering. He 
treats it no longer as external to the godhead and operative 
merely upon man, but as a vital principle of the divine nature 
itself. Suffering, in so far as it falls upon man in consequence 
of hi8 sm, is simply the working out of his condemnation. But, 
if that suffering be assumed and vicariously endiiied by one 
who IS himself sinless, the demands of God’s wrath will be 
appeased, and that reconciliation with God will be effected 
which man by his own efforts or by his own suffering cannot 
achieve. This is the view which St. Paul expounds. It is 
because Jesus Christ is the setting forth 01 the declaration of 
this truth that He is the piopifciation for our sms (ilo 338-26). 
Further, since God is the one who requires to be propitiated, 
and 13 both the piovider and the offerer of the sacrifice, He is 
at once just to Himself, or true to His own righteousness, and 
the justifier of the man who believes m, who accepts, or who 
appropriates that sacrifice as made on his own behalf. 

4. Summary and conclusion, —The form of the 
idea of propitiation, from its appearaiiee in early 
religion to its presentation in the theology of the 
NT, is constant; God has been oflended, and 
means must be found whereby His wrath may he 
appeased and His favour restored. It is in the 
content given to that form that the development 
takes place. Man seeks first to propitiate God by 
material offerings. To these, and esiiecially to the 
blood-sacnfice, a symbolical meaning is afterwards 
attached, as representing the offoixng by man of 
his own life to God. A clearer understanding of 
the nature of sin then leads to the casting aside of 
material sacrifices and to the idea that God is 
pleased only with repentance and personal obedi- 
ence (cf. Is Side by side with this, the 

connexion between sin and sufiering suggests the 
thought that suffering may possess in itself a pro- 
pitiatory value. A further stage is reached when 
man begins to realize that he is utterly unable of 
himself to make any offering suffifient to recover 
God’s favour. Hence the idea emerges that God 
Himself must provide the sacrifice. But, if God is 
the provider of the sacrifice, it cannot be the whole 
of His nature which is the object of propitiation. 
He is no longer simply the God of holiness, or the 
God of righteousness; but He partakes of the 
complex nature of a personality. Thus it is only 
one aspect or attribute of that personality which 
is propitiated, while another aspect or attribute 
provides the propitiation. But this in itself would 
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lead to nothing further than that God becomes 
reconciled to Himself. Yet it is in the interests 
of man that God’s love seeks to propitiate His 
righteousness 5 and therefore man must also he 
involved in the transaction. Two difficulties, how- 
ever, stand in the way of his inclusion. The first 
is that recompense must he given for liis past sins ; 
and the second is that, since man’s natural state 
is sinful, therefore there must be infused into him 
tliat divine life which alone can make him accept- 
able to God. The theories of St. John, of the 
writer to the Hebrews, and of St. Paul are all 
endeavours to show how in Jesus Christ these 
difficulties are met and overcome. St. Paul alone 
lays emphasis on the first. It is by the vicarious 
suffering of Jesus Christ that the wrath of God, 
aroused by the sin of man, is appeased. St. John 
and the writer to the Hebrews deal principally 
with the second. According to St. John, God’s 
love, made manifest in Christ, appeals to man’s 
love,^ and so induces him to lay open his heart to 
the inflow of the divine life. According to the 
writer to the Hebrews, suffering, borne in the 
spiiit of and under the guidance of Jesus, is that 
which makes man perfect. It is to he remembered, 
however, that St. Paul also gives consideration to 
this second difficulty. Faith is the contribution 
that man must bring before the process of pro- 
pitiation is finally completed. It may thus be 
concluded that the propitiation made by Jesus 
Christ acts both upon God and upon man. It acts 
upon man in that it is a revelation to him of the 
immensity of God’s wrath and of the intensity of 
His love. It thus wins him to draw near to God 
in reverence and humility, yet in faith, trusting 
in the efficacy of the sacrifice made on his behalf. 
It acts upon God in that it satisfies His often ded 
justice, and enables His love to go forth in all its 
fullness to the man who now has a share in the 
righteousness and life of Jesus Christ. Finally, 
just as the ‘appeasing of wrath* is only the first 
term in propitiation in order that ‘ favour may be 
restored,’ so the ultimate end of Christ’s sacrifice 
is that God may be able to say of each of his 
children, ‘ This is my beloved son, in whom I am 
well pleased.’ 
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PROPITIATION (Greek). — The nature of 
divine anger, as conceived by the Greeks, has been 
consideretl in the art. Expiation and Atonement 
(Greek) ; the special rites for allaying the anger of 
the gods remain to be treated under the present 
heading. Briefly stated, calamities not easily 
traceable to human causes are referred to the gods 
— failure of the crops, plagues and diseases, child- 
lessness, disaster at sea, and defeat in battle — and, 
when they occur, the anger of the gods is assumed. 
It is necessary first to remove the causes of divine 
anger, and then to propitiate the gods, as in the 
first hook of the Eiad Chryseis must he returned 
to her father, the army purified, and sacrifices 
offered to Apollo who had sent the plague. While 
the thought of possible anger and its propitiation 
was doubtless present in all worship, the proper 
sacrifices to an angry god were totally different 
from the normal worship to the Olympian deities. 
The normal form of sacrifice was the communion 


meal, in which the animal was consecrated to llio 
god, certain portions were burned on tlie altar, 
and the remainder was cooked and eaten by the 
woisliippeis. This form of sacrifice {OvaLa) was 
frequently described in the Homeric poems (e.g., 
II. 11 . 421 f.), and with slight variations it was the 
typical form of worship to the gi’eater gods of 
Greece. In sharp contrast with it is another type 
of sacrifice, called by a difierent name [iKpayia ; cf. 
ivayL^eadai, ipr^ppetv, etc.) and decidedly difierent 
in character. Ordinarily it took place at niglit 
rather than in the morning ; the animal prescribed 
was often black; when its throat was cut, the 
blood was allowed to flow on the ground ; the altar 
was a low mound {icrxdpa), not the structure used 
in ordinary sacrifice (/3wp.6s) ; and the body of the 
animal was never eaten, but was usually entirely 
consumed by fire. Animals not suited for food, 
like the dog, were used for these sacrifices at 
times; but offerings of food as such, grain or 
cakes, found no place in them. These sacrifices, 
however, were not reduced to one definite type, 
but retained variations peculiar to the god to 
whom they were ofleied and the occasion of the 
ofiering. Similarly, the libations to angry gods or 
gods prone to anger differed from the usual libation 
to Olympian gods, in that wine was regularly used 
for the latter but never for the former ; honey and 
milk were the more fitting to soothe angry deities 

{p.€L\Lyp(iTa), 

According to tradition m Greece, human sacrifice 
was at times demanded to soothe the anger of the 
gods. Agamemnon, who had offended Artemis by 
slaying a hind in her sacred precincts, was pre- 
vented from sailing for Troy till he had sacrificed 
to the goddess his daughter Iphigeneia; and the 
death oi Polyxena alone made it possible for the 
Greeks to start on their homeward voyage. A 
sacrifice of Egyptian youths was attributed to 
Menelaus as a means of stilling winds that pre- 
vented Ms voyage (Herod, ii. 119 ; cf. iEsch. Agam, 
1461) ; and it seems possible that offered in 

later times to secux'e favourable winds (cf. Plut. 
Ages, 6; Herod, vii, 191) were substitutes for 
human sacrifice. According to Plutarch {Aristid, 
9, Them. 18), three captive Persians were sacrificed 
by Themistocles before the battle of Salamis, In 
myth similar sacrifices to secure success in battle 
\vere demanded by the oracle of Creon (Eur. Phcen. 
890 ff.}, of Erechtheus (Apollod. Bihl. in. xv. 4; 
Lycnrg. Leocr. § 99), of Ariatodemus (Pans. iv. ix. 
2, 5), and of other heroes. It is Greek tradition 
that the oracle at Delphi commanded human sacri- 
fice on the occasion of pestilence to allay divine 
anger. Human sacrifice is also reported as part of 
the regular worship of Zeus Lykaios in Arcadia, of 
Apollo Katharsios in Leucas, and of Apollo at the 
Athenian Thargelia. The explanation given (Eus. 
Prcep, Evang. iv. 16, p. 156^ ; cf. Eur. EL 1026 ; 
Vug. jEn. V, 816) is that the anger of a god which 
threatens to destroy a wffiole people may perhaps 
be satisfied by the voluntary sacrifice of one of 
their number. The Greek practice, however, was 
to substitute an animal for the man, as a deer is 
said to have been substituted for Iphigeneia (cf. 
the calf treated like a child and sacrificed to 
Dionysus at Potnise [Fans. ix. viii. 1]). 

The gods who received propitiatory sacrifice 
regularly were not the Olympian deities, but 
spirits who had shown their anger or who were 
easily stirred to anger. Such were the Bumenides 
at Athens, whose very name of ‘ kindly bn^’ was 
a eupliemism to denote the blessings which the 
Furies might send when propitiated (cf. ASsch. 
Eumen., passim); the Beol fieiXlxioi of Myonia 
(Pans. X. xxxviii. 4) ; Hecate, goddess of spiiuts of 
the night ; the winds and in ;^rticular Boreas, the 
north wind (Paus, II. xii. 1 ; Xen. Anah, iv. v, 4 ) ; 
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gods of tlie sea (Arr. Anah* Vl. xix. 5) and of livers 
(I. de Piofct, Leges Grcecornm sacraiy i., Fasti sacri, 
Leipzig, 1896, p. 14, no, 5, line 36 f.). The spirits 
of the dead received sacrifices similar in cbaiacter, 
doubtless to prevent evil results that might be 
caused by their anger (Herod, v. 47), and it was 
the regular method of worshipping local heroes 
who might send special blessings, but whose anger 
was terrible if they were neglected. When (r^dyia 
were offered to Olympian deities, as not infre- 
quently occurred, it was because of some^ special 
reason for fearing their anger. Zeus Meilichios, 
feared like the &€al fxeiXlx^oiy leeeived holocausts of 
pigs to allay his possible anger and secure his 
blessing (Xen. Anab. ViX. viii. 4, and accounts of 
the Diasia at Athens), and Zeus Chthonios, a god 
of agriculture, received propitiatoiy offerings at 
My COHOS. In Ionian regions these sacrifices were 
offered to Apollo to avert danger from the crops, 
as in general they were offered to him to get rid of 
pestilence (G, Kaibel, Fpigr. grm.j Berlin, 1878, 
no. 1034; Pans. n. xxiv. 1, and J3ct5s?m). Before 
the battle they might be offered to Aitemis {Xen. 
Hell, ir. ii. 20). Some of the peculiar sacrifices to 
Dionysus (Paus. ix. viii. 1) and Demeter (Diod. 
Sic. V. iv. 2, IV. xxiii. ) as well as to Poseidon (Arr. 
Anab. VI. xix, 5) should also be classified as pro- 
pitiatory in nature. That propitiatory sacrifice 
found no larger place in the worship of the Olym- 
pian gods is due to the intimate and normal rela- 
tion which existed between these gods and their 
worshippers, a relation that found fit expression in 
the communion meal sacrifice. 

The occasion for propitiatory sacrifice was the 
presence of calamity or the fear of calamity. A 
pestilence that attacked men, herds, or crops, or 
the fear of possible calamity before battle, a 
voyage, or any important undertaking, furnished 
such an occasion. These sacrifices were offered in 
Athens before marriage and childbirth (ASsch. 
Bumen, 835). In agriculture specific dangers 
threatened the crops at certain seasons, and at 
these times rites to avert them were performed. 
Finally, as dangers or blessings might at any time 
be expected fiom such spirits as the Eumenides 
and heroes and souls of the dead, propitiatory 
sacrifices to them occurred both at stated intervals 
and on special occasions. 

The meaning of this type of sacrifice, in so far as 
one type is found, is clear from its form. While 
in the communion meal the victim was shared 
by god and worshippers together and the rite 
strengthened the actual bonds that united them, 
the propitiatory sacrifice assumed no such bond, 
but rather the opposite. The rite here seems to 
centre in the death of the animal, sometimes 
clearly the death of an animal as a substitute for 
a man ; its life-blood is poured out to appease the 
gods, and it only remains to dispose of the body by 
burning it or casting it into the sea. When Poly- 
krates followed the advice of Amasis (Herod, ili. 
41) and threw into the sea the ring that was his 
most valued possession, he acted on the naive 
principle that too much prosperity was likely to 
bring calamity from the gods, and sought to ’pro- 
pitiate them. In the Greek divine world were 
many powerful spirits who were easily offended, 
be it by too much prosperity, by neglect, or for 
some reason not clear to men. If their anger 
could he anticipated and allayed, its effects might 
be escaped; accordingly, propitiatory sacrifices 
were offered before important undertakings and 
even ^ at regular intervals. It was the same 
principle that led men to bring votive offerings to 
the gods that the gods might not look with dis- 
favour on the undertakings which they had in 
view. When the calamity was present,* the need 
of propitiatory sacrifice was so much the greater. 


The life of the animal was given to the god, some- 
times clearly as a substitute for the life of the 
man, in the hope that thus divine anger might be 
allayed. It is the peculiarity of Greek religion 
that ordinarily men feared the anger of other than 
the Olympian gods, and that theiefore propitiatory 
sacrifice to the great gods of Greece was unusual, 

Literatorb — E. von Lasaulx, * Die Suhnopfer dei* Griechen 
unci Komer/ Akad, Ahhandl ^ Wuizburg’, 1844, p 236 f.; R. 
Suchier, De viotimis humamSt Hanau, 1848 , P Stengel, m 
Jahib fur Philologies 1883, p. 361 f , and Die gnechii^che Kultus- 
alteitumer^s Munich, 1898, p 110 f ; A. Fairbanks, ‘The 
ChthomcGods of Gieek Religion,* Amer. Jovrn of Philology ^ 
XXI. [1900] 263 ff. Arthur Fairbanks. 

PROPITIATION (Roman).— If we accept the 
definition of religion as an ‘ effective desire to he in 
right relation to the Power manifesting itself in 
the universe’ (W. Warde Fowler, Behglous Ex- 
pevimce of the Roman People^ p. 8), propitiation 
in its widest sense is co-extensive with religion 
Every utterance of prayer and every act of sacri- 
fice, as being religious, is necessarily propitia- 
tory. But it is unnecessary to make this the 
occasion for a general survey of tiie Homan attitude 
towards religion, more especially since the ambit 
of iiropitiation is usually confined to the plaeation 
of an offended deity, as distinguished from the 
effbit to secuie a continuance of divine good-will. 
On the other hand, propitiation is a leligious act 
which assumes the personal intervention of a deity, 
and has nothing to do with the objects and 
methods of tabu or magic. Thus, certain cere- 
monial practices of wliieii we have a record from 
historical times may be survivals from an era ante- 
cedent to the development of the national religion. 
Horace’s triste hidental (Ars Poet. 471), the walled 
enclosure preventing ingress to the spot where a 
thunderbolt had fallen, is an example of a per- 
manent tabu not associated with any particular 
cult. But a definite act of propitiation is involved 
in the sacrifice of two black lambs to Summanus 
by the Arval Brethren, which took place when- 
ever the grove of the Dea Dia was struck by 
lightning at night (W. Henzen, Acta Fratrtim 
Arvahmn, Berlin, 1874, p. 146). For Summanus, 
though an obscuie personality (Ov. Fast. vi. 731), 
was associated with Jupiter as lord of the thunder- 
bolt, and his name appears occasionally as an 
epithet of that god (G. Wisso'vva, Religion und 
Kulhisder Romer^ p. 124, n. 4) Another example 
may be quoted to sho^v the difficulty of tracing the 
history of the most primitive Roman cults. The 
mysterious rite of the 14th of May, on which day 
27 straw puppets known as argeA were tin own into 
the Tiber from the pons sublictus, is sometimes 
interpreted as a miigical ceremony whose chief 
intention was to serve as a spell ensuring an 
adequate rainfall in the coming summer (Warde 
Fowler, Roman Festivals, p, 119). In that case it 
would be unnecessary to suppose that any deity 
was specially concerned with it. Much the same 
may be said of the rite of the lapis manalis, which 
is nowhere definitely associated with Jupiter 
Ehcius (ib. p. 233). But the above-mentioned 
explanation of the argei is not generally accepted, 
and an alternative view treats the puppets as sub- 
stitutes for human victims, holding that on some 
occasion of stress during the 3rd cent, B.C, a 
piacular sacrifice of foreigners (Apyeioi) was intro- 
! duced on the advice of a Sibylline oracle (Wissowa, 
Gesammelte Ahhandlungen, p. 228). We should 
then be in possession of a parallel to the otherwise 
isolated sacrifice of two Gauls and two Greeks, 
who were buried alive in the/onMn boarium in the 
year 216 (Livy, xxil, Ivii. 6). 

A few examples of propitiatory rites which go 
back to the oldest stage of the native religion may 
now be mentioned. 
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On the 26th of April, in order to remove from the crops the 
danger of mildew or red rust, a procession marched to the grove 
of Robigus neat the fifth mtle-stone on the Via Claudia, and a 
dog was sacrificed by the Jlamen Quirinalis (Ov, Fast 
905 ff.; Pliny, HF xviii. 285). On the 15th of April at the 
Fordicidia pregnant cows (fordm boues) were sacrificed to Tellus 
as well m the several curies as by the pontifices on the Capitol 
(0\\ Fast iv 629 ff ). The unborn calves were torn from their 
mother and burnt, with the object of securing the fertility of 
the corn then lying in the womb of the eaith (Warde Fowler, 
Roman Fesiioals, p 71) Volcanus, the god of fire, had his 
special festival on the 23rd of August at a time of the year when 
the danger of fire was particularly to be dreaded for the new 
grain. The antiquity of his cult is shown by the existence of 
the fiamen Volcanalis^ but, beyond the appearance of the 
Volcanalia in the calendar, very little is hnown about it 
Domitian probably followed ancient precedent when, in erecting 
an altar to Volcanus m commemoration of the fire in Nero’s 
tune, he ordered the sacrifice of a red calf and a boar on the 
day of the Volcanalia (CIL vi. 826) We also have the curious 
information that on this day it was the custom to throw living 
fish into the fire as a piacular offering ( Varro, de Ling, Lat. vi. 
20; Fesfc p. 238). 

Although the institution of flamines marks the 
establishment of a State religion, the earliest cults 
indicate its development from a worship by the 
family intended to secure the prosperity of each of 
its membei’S. The powers to be propitiated were 
spirits originally nameless, which were severely 
limited in the extent of their operations, and only 
by degrees acquii'ed a distinct identity (Warde 
Fowler, Editions Experience, p. 117). It is 
noticeable, however, that there had arisen a 
tendency to group the divinities in pairs, a male 
and a female, Fauniis and Fauna, Liber and 
Libeia, Quiiinus and Hoi a, and that there weie 
gi'ades of dignity among them, as is shown not 
only by the distinction between flamines maiores 
and minores, but also by the fact that piacular 
ofierings were made to the famuh dini as well as 
to the diui themselves (Wissowa, Eeliqion und 
Kultus, p. 19). Even the great gods of the city, 
Mars, Jupiter, and Quirinus, being disconnected 
from any traditional mythology, were, as originally 
worshipped, devoid of any personal characteristics 
(E. Aust, Religion der Rdmer, Munster, 1899, p. 
19). Thus propitiation was only in a limited sense 
possible for the Eomans, who, apart from Etruscan 
and Greek influences, had no conception of 
anthropomorphic deities. Varro {ap. Augustine, 
de Ciu, Dei, iv. 23) made a very instructive com- 
ment on the spirit of the old Roman religion when 
he stated the remarkaide fact that for a period of 
170 years, that is to say, up to the time of the 
huil&ig of the temple of Jupiter on the Capitol in 
the reign of Tarqumius Priscus, the old Romans 
worshipped the gods without making images of 
them, and added that the man who first made such 
images for the people not only destroyed the fear 
of God, but introduced a source of distraction. 

Whatever possibilities of spiritual growth lay in 
the recurring festivals of the old agricultural com- 
munities were conducted in a particular direction 
by the rapid development of the city-State and the 
increasing influence of the priestly colleges. The 

f eneral tendency of Roman religion to place every 
epartment of human life under the protection of 
a separate numen, which is displayed in its most 
conspicuous form in the pontifical classifications of 
the indigitamenta, and the practical and utUitarian 
outlook of the average Roman, who desired to 
settle his relations to the gods upon fixed and 
definite terms, combined to produce that rigid 
system of formalism which made the ins diuinmn 
a series of precise regulations adapted to secure 
the pax deoTum upon every possible contingency. 
It has been succinctly stated that the geneial 
object of the Roman festivals was so to propitiate 
the gods as to forestall any hostile intention by 
putting them under an obligation (C. Bailey, in 
EBr^^ xxiii. 678). It was the interest of the State 
to see that its concord with the gods remained 
unbroken. This purpose was secured in particular 


by the periodical observance of lustrations, which 
served both to puiify their object from all con- 
ti acted stains and to ensure a lenewal of divine 
protection against the danger of further contamina- 
tion. The lusti ation was accomplished by symbolic 
acts of cleansing with water or lire, or by a 
procession conducting the sacrificial victim round 
the area which required purification. The former 
method was observed at the Faiilia (Prop. iv. 4, 
75 fl'.), the latter at the Ainbarvaha (Cato, de Re 
Rust. 141; Verg. Georg, i. 343 ff.), and both 
together at the Lnpercalia (Pint. Rom. 21). 
Besides these annual celebrations, lustration was 
required on special occasions, such as the invasion 
of an enemy’s teiritory or the departure of a fleet. 
Above ail, it became necessary when special notice 
had been received by means of extiaordmary 
portents that the pax deortm had been broken 
and the anger of the gods incurred. Among these 
signs were thunder and lightning, solar eclipses, 
showers of stones and of blood, and monstrous 
birtlis, ail of winch are fre(|uently recorded in the 
pages of Livy {e.g., XXII. i.). (3n the announce- 
ment of such an occiurence the fiist duty of the 
senate was to determine whether the repoit was 
trustworthy, and, if so, whether the event had 
happened within the limits of the public jurisdiction 
(cf. livy, XLTii. xiii.). If these questions were 
answered in the affirmative, the duty oi procuratio 
fell to the consuls, who would take the advice of 
the sacerdotal authorities so far as might he 
necessary. Before the innovations consequent 
upon the introduction of the ritns Grcecus, the 
usual means adopted was the lustrafio urbis 
(Lucan, L 592 ff.), i.e. an additional celebration of 
the amhurhium annually held on the 2nd of 
February (Wissowa, in Pauly- Wissowa, i. 1817). 
Old-established tradition required that the portent 
of a shower of stones should be jiurged by a 
nommdiale sacrum (Livy, i. xxxL 4). The intro- 
duction of the ritus Grcecus at the suggestion of 
the Sibylline oracles prepared the way for the 
employment of new methods in the placation of 
divine disfavour. The most remarkable of these 
was the lectistemium, or the symbolical entertain- 
ment of the six Greek gods, Apollo and Latona, 
Hercules and Diana, Mercurius and Neptunus, in 
some public place (Livy, XL. lix. 7) by serving' a 
banquet before their images, each of which reclined 
on a sacred couch {puluinar). It is exi>ressly 
recorded by Livy that the first institution was 
due to a severe pestilence in the year 399 (v. xiii. 
6). After the disaster at Trasimene in 217, when 
the altogether exceptional consecration of a uer 
sacrum was vowed, a leetisternvum of unusual 
magnificence was celebrated in honour of six pairs 
of deities who weie identical with the twelve gieat 
Olympian gods of Greece (Livy, xxil. x.). An- 
other method adopted for restoring the pax deorum 
in times of national crisis was the supplication On 
such occasions the senate had always been accus- 
tomed to decree extraordinary /erios, during which 
the people, clad in suitable garb, passed from 
temple to temple imploring the assistance of 
heaven (Livy, in. v. 14, vii. 7). But the systemat- 
ization of the practice was a development of the 
rittis Grcecus, as is shown by the regular mention 
of puluinaria, by the fact that it was usually the 
result of an application to the Sibylline books, and 
by the responsibility for its administration being 
given to the decemuiri sacris faciundis (Wissowa, 
Religion und KuUus, p. 358). Among the details 
of tiie celebration may be mentioned the wearing 
of wieaths and the carrying of laurel branches by 
the participants (Livy, XL. xxxvii. 3) and^ the 
public oblation of wine and incense (X, xxiii. 1). 
The solemn invocation of help {ohseeratio), a chant 
led by the magistrates and repeated by the people, 
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was the climax of the whole proceedings (iv. 
xxi. 5). 

The portent of a monstrous birth at Frusino in the year 207 
vvas made the occasion for a procession of maidens, 27 in number, 
who marched from the Oarmental gate to the temple of Juno 
Regina, preceded by two white cows, and followed by the 
dscemutn crowned with laurel and wearing the prcetexia. 
Behind the maidens were carried two images of Juno Regina 
made of cypress wood. A halt was made in the Forum, while 
the maidens, all holding to a rope which passed from hand to 
hand, sang a hymn composed for the occasion by Livius 
Andronicus and accompanied their singing with appropiiate 
dances (Liyy, xxvn. xxxvii. 7-15). The Greek origin of this 
rite, which in certain of its details is identical with the cere- 
monies described m Horace’s Carmen Sceoulare^ is manifest 
(H. Diela, Sihyllinische Blatter ^ Berlin, 1890, p. 89 If.). 

The various modes of restoring the former good- 
■will of the gods which have been enumerated are 
often described as piaculai* — a nomenclature which 
was sometimes adopted even by the Latin authori- 
ties (Livy, XL. xxxvii. 2). But, according to the 
strictest acceptation of the term, is not 

a prayer for divine protection or renewed favour, 
but a compensation rendered for a breach of the 
ius sacrum^ arising out of a fault either of com- 
mission or of omission (Wissowa, B>digio% itnd 
Kultus, p, 329). Every sacred ordinance bad to be 
carried out with the utmost precision and accuracy, 
and even the slightest irregularity in the ritual 
proceedings, however little deliberate, constituted 
an offence which might have serious consequences. 
To avoid such dangers precautions were sometimes 
taken before the beginning of a festival, as when 
Bj porca prcecidanea was offered to Ceres befoi'e the 
gathering in of the harvest with the object of 
purging the celebrant from the effects of any 
offence which might have been previously com- 
mitted by him in the performance of the funeral 
rites of any member of his household (AuL Gell. 
IV. vi. 7 f.). The immediate result of the breach 
of contract was to give a claim for compensation 
ipostilio [Cic. de Har. Besp, 20]) to the god whose 
interests were involved. The occurrence of a 
portent was a notiffcation to the citizens that the 
claim must be made good. It followed as a matter 
of course that the celebration of the rite where 
even a slight irregularity had occurred became 
null and void, and it was essential that the whole 
of it should be repeated. Hence Cicero remarks 
in reference to the Megalesian games : 

‘ If a dancer halbg, or a Sute-player suddenly stops, or if the 
carefully selected youth who drives the sacred car slips from his 
seat or drops the reins, or if an aedile misaea a word or uses the 
wrong vessel for libation, the whole celehratton becomes 
irregular, the mistake must be expiated, and a renewal is 
necessary to appease the wrath of heaven’ (de Mar Resp. 23). 

The same circumstances caused Plutarch to marvel 
at the scrupulousness of Roman piety ; 

‘If one of the horses that draw the chariots in which are 
placed the images of the gods, happened to stumble, or if the 
charioteer took the reins in his left hand, the whole procession 
was to be repeated. And in later ages they have set about one 
sacrifice thirty several times, on account of some defect or 
inauspicious appearance in it* (Pint. Condi, 26). 

But the public renewal did not exonerate the 
individual whose fault had made it necessary. If 
his sm was -wilful, he became impms, and the 
favour which he had forfeited could not be restored 
to him (Varx'o, de Ling. Lat. vi. 30). If the act 
was inadvertent, or performed at the bidding of 
an inevitable need, it could be exjiiated by an 
appropriate oiFering, as when the sacrifice of a dog 
was prescribed as compensation for the perform- 
ance of pressing agricultural duties during /erice 
(Colum. II. xxii. 4). The particular sacrifice neces- 
sary was generally fixed by precedent ; but all cases 
of doubt were referred to the pontiffs for decision 
(Livy, XXIX. xix. 8). In this connexion it may he 
remarked that there was a noticeable tendency to 
act liberally in the matter of sacrifices required 
for expiatory purposes. Thus the complete offer- 
ing of suomtaurUia was reserved for lustrations 


(Tac. Ann. vi. 37, Hist. iv. 53), whereas in the 
expiation of prodigies hosticemaioresyfQm the rule, 
and often in considerable numbers (Livy, XLiir. 
xiu. 7, XXII, X. 7). In the case of the failure of an 
ordinary sacrifice, a second victim of the same 
kind as the first was required B.%B,piaculum {hostia 
succidanea [Aul. Gell. IV. vi. 6]). 

Literatorb. — J. Marquardt, Romische StaatsverwaUung^ 
hi.2, Leipzig, 1886 ; W Warde Fowler, The Roman Fesiimls 
of the Period of the Repubhc, London, 1899 , G. Wissowa, 
Religion und KuUvs der Romer^ JIunich, 1902, Gesammelte 
Ahkandlungen zur romisdhen Religions^ und Stadtgesehichte^ 
do. 1904 ; W Warde Fowler, The Religions Experience of the 
PeqpZe, London, 1911 ; C, Bailey, art * Roman Religion,* 
m xxiii. 677-680. A. C. PeARSOH. 

PROSELYTE, PROSELYTISM.-i. Mean- 
ing’ of term. — The term ‘proselyte’ is usually 
employed in both a wider and a narrower sense to 
include one who is attracted by, and inclines less 
or more to, another form of faith, as well as one 
who has altogether come over and been incorpor- 
ated. The half-proselyte, or the quasi-prosely^ 
who accepts a part but not the whole, is to be dis- 
tinguished from the full and stiicfc proselyte, who 
becomes even as one born in the faith. An ex- 
tremely comprehensive use of the term is recog- 
nized by A. (j. Lyall \ ^ 

‘ . .if the word proselyte may be used in the sense of one 
who has come, and who has heen readily admitted, not neces- 
sarily being one that has been invited or persuaded to come.’ 

This permits consideiation of specific forms of 
religion whose growth is by ag^omeration over 
and above extension by missionary zeal, and the 
inclusion of religions non-proselytizxng in character 
as well as those which are admittedly proselytizing. 

2. Scope of article. — The scope of this article is 
restricted by leaving out of account religions that 
are professedly missionary— Christianity and 
Muhammadanism, which have been already treated 
(see artt. MISSIONS). The proselytism of sects 
may also be omitted as falling to be dealt with in 
the numerous articles under this head (see artt. 
Sects). Inasmuch as the gain resulting from 
missiona^ propaganda is concurrent with loss to 
the religion or religions forsaken, the converse of 
proselytism is to be found in apostasy (see art. 
AP0STAsy).2 

In this way it is possible to narrow down con- 
sideration of the subject to nearly the usual limit 
of articles on ‘Proselyte’ appearing in Bible 
dictionaries, which have treated of proselytism 
solely as a feature of the Jewish faith. At the 
same time it is fully recognized that the religion 
which has given the name (proselyte) to the world 
has not stood alone in the practice of the thing. 
Within Judaism itself the period of missionary 
activityj during which proselytes were sought and 
found, is comparatively short. It is generally 
recognized as having ended in the beginning of the 
2nd cent, after Christ, when the Jews were for- 
bidden by the laws of Rome to make proselytes, 
and when they also ceased to desire additions to 
their number and retreated more and more upon 
themselves. The rise of proselytism is found in 
post-Exilic influences, particularly the Dispersion, 
and the period of its bloom is set in the age of 
Hellenism. 

A great deal of our information regarding prose- 
lytes is subsequent to this period of activity, being 
stored in the Talmud and reflecting the views of 
the Rabbis upon the past, with or without histori- 
cal basis. The distinction between ‘ proselytes of 
righteousness ’ and ‘ proselytes of the gate,’ full as 
opposed to ^uasi-proselytes, was evolved by the 
later Rabbis, but is to be regarded as without 

1 Asiatic Studies^ i.2, London, 1907, p, 138. 

2 Of Philo, de JPoenit. 2, where proselytes are contrasted 
with apostates. 
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meaning for the life of the past.^ The distinction 
may be still binding upon tlie orthodox of the 
Jewish faith (see ait. JUDAISM, voL vii, p. 592^^; 
cf. voi. IV. p. 245®-) — although for various reasons 
the proselytes of the gate have ceased to be recog- 
nized in Judaism^ — and until recently it won 
acceptance with most Biblical scholars. To E, 
Schurer belongs the credit for the discovery of the 
light historical perspective in this matter. With 
the fall of such a main prop the greater part of 
the superstructure collapses. ‘ Proselytes of the 
gate,’ once employed as a ' convenient anachron- 
ism,’® is noAv dismissed as a 'misnomer.’'* 

In view of the restrictions imposed both from 
without (chiefly on account of peiseciition) and 
from within (because of insistence upon cir- 
cumcision) proselytism might be regarded as 
almost non-existent in Judaism throughout the 
Christian era fiom the 2nd cent, onwards, A 
modem Jewish writer has collected the evidence 
for the survival of proselytism in spite of adverse 
circumstances, and he affirms that within the last 
half-century tens of thousands of pioselytes have 
entered the Jewish fold, notwithstanding the 
laissez-fnire attitude of modern Judaism towards 
the proselyte question.® The strict adherence to 
the traditions received from the fathers may be 
judged from the fact that until the last decade of 
the 19tli cent, no official sanction was given to re- 
laxing the bond by which the proselyte was fully 
initiated to the Jewish (Beformed) faith (see art. 
Circumcision, vol. iii. p. 664»'}. It is only in a 
wider sense, therefore, that proselytes have been 
added. Intermarriage has accounted for most of 
the gains,® yet has given occasion for some losses.’ 

3. Materials essential for the study. — Although , 
the term ‘ proselyte ’ is now universally employed, i 
we must still seek the materials essential tor the 
study of proselytism in the centuries immediately 
preceding and following the coming of Christ to 
earth. An introduction is generally found in a 
discussion of the position of the ylr, the 'stranger,’ 
or rather the 'client’ {JSBE vi. 77^) of OT. The 
LXX reproduces this word some 75 times by 
Trpoa'f)\vTos, and in a few cases by other Greek 
substantives, but a detailed examination of ail 
passages would fail to disclose a scientific dis- 
crimination on the part of the translators which 
might in any way be compared with the results 
yielded by the modern documentary theory. The 
term TrpoffriKvTos seems to have been already so 
familiar to the LXX translators that it was made 
by them to do duty for nearly all occasions, even 
when the current sense of the term failed to suit 
past historical circumstances {e.g., the Israelites 
are called Trpoo-'jJXurot in Egypt).® Commenting on 
the difierence between D and P regarding the g^r, 
S. B. Driver states : 

* In P the term is already on the way to assume the later 
technical sense of TrpocnjXuroj, the foreigner who, being circum- 
cised and observing the law generally, is in full religious com- 
munion with Israel.’ 9 

W. C. Allen concludes^® that in the LXX a later 
meaning like that of the Mishna was read into the 
word. But no strict law can be laid down when it 
is so evident that the word wpoa-qXvTos was made to 
do duty for most cases, and it seems better to 

1 E. Schurer, GJV^ lil 127 ff. 

2p. Goodman, The Synagogw and the Church, London, 
1908, p, 90- 

» J. B. Lightfoot, Galatians^, London, 1876, p. 296 n. 

4 A. C. McGilfert, A Bist. of Christianity in the Apostolic 
Age, Edinburgh, 1897, p, 101, n. 2. 

o Goodman, p 104 f 

6 art. " Proselyte,’ andM, Fishberg, The Jews ; a Stitdy 
of Race and Environment, London, 1911, p. 179 ff. 

7 Goodman, p. 380. 

8 A. Bertholet, DU Stelhmg der Israehten und der Juden zu 
den Freynden, Freiburg and Leipzig, 1896, p. 260 ; Schurer, 
p. 126 n. 

9 Deuteronomy^ (ICC), Edinburgh, 1896, p. 166. 

[1894] 264-276. 
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regard the LXX usage as on the whole dictated by 
the freer conditions of the Hellenistic peiiod, when 
proselytes were recognized in both the wider and 
the narrower sense. The usage of Philo, Josephus, 
and NT (Acts) will be found to accord with this. 

Those who were in reality but half- or quasi- 
proselytes are considered by Schurer^ to be 
denominated by the phrase (jyo^ovfievoi or o-eBSpupoi 
rbp de6v (Ac lO^* 22 1316 . 28 . 4S. so iqu 174. 17 
which opinion he stands opposed to Bertholet, who 
endeavours to prove at length that they are equal 
to TTpoa-TjXvToi in the narrower sense.® Ajiart from 
the question of a specific term for each, we may 
admit the existence of two main classes, and we 
then find the crucial difference to be that the one 
class adhered to the Jewish theological and moral 
code, while the other were bound by the ritual 
also, in p<yticular having submitted tliemselves to 
circumcision.® It is conceivable, indeed, that there 
were not two but many kinds of proselytes, accord- 
ing to the degree of aililiation and the amount con- 
ceded by the one party or required by the other. 

In the provinces and among the Jews of the 
Dispersion the proselytes, or quasi-proselytes, 
would have laboured under slight disability, but 
in Jerusalem within the Temple precincts they 
'would have been barred, lacking circumcision. 

I The Greeks of Jn 12®®, e,g., seem to have been 
I pioselytes in the wider sense, yet they had to 
stand without the ckel, or terrace, like other 
Gentiles (cf. Ac 21®®®*)*^ Ifcis Rot to he supposed 
that at the very centre of the faith born Jews 
would have stopped short at any intermediate 
stage in their efforts to make proselytes, yet in 
general their own position among the nations was 
such that they had to content themselves with 
what they were able to secure.® That there were 
Judaizers before the time of St. Paul is not to be 
denied j even Hellenized Jews remained Hebrews, 
with a zeal for the whole law.® Yet in the main 
there was a cleavage between Palestinian Judaism, 
a religion of law, and Hellenistic Judaism, a 
religion of hope, and, corresponding thereto, there 
were particularists v. universalists, legalists v, 
apocalyptista, Iiteralists v. spiritualists.’ The 
atmosphere of Mt 23^® is suggestive of the one, and 
of Acts (see refh above) of the other. A way of 
reconciling such difference has been sought by 
supposing that the proselyte of Mt 23^® is a prose- 
lyte to the sect of the Pharisees, not to Judaism in 
general;® but this is against the meaning of the 
word TrpQoriJXirros,® or at least is pressing it to an 
extreme. 

The rivalry of the Jewish sects of the period has 
indeed to be reckoned with, and even the exclusive 
and separatist Pharisees must be credited with a 
zeal to win converts, who, it is true, had to come 
over wholly or not at all. The Essenes secured 
proselytes notwithstanding a strict and prolonged 
novitiate, and they even adojited children to 
ensure additions to their number (see art. 
Essenes, vol. v. p. 397 f ). For the methods em- 
ployed by the sects in order to gain adherents there 
IS but slight evidence, but it is otherwise with 
regard to the propaganda of J udaisni as a whole. 
The testimony of Josephus as to the outcome of 

Ip. 123ff. 2 Pp. 328-334. 

3 A. Harnack, The Expansion of Chrhliamty'K L, London, 
1908, p, 10 f. ; cf, DAO, ait. ‘Hellenism,’ sect. 3 (c). 

4 PRB^, art. ‘Proselyten’ (von Dotschutz), sect 3 

t Schurer, p. 122: ‘Der judiache Bekehmng'sdfe*' hat sldb. 
eben init dem Erreichbaren begnugt ’ 

« W. M. Ramsay, The Utters to the Seven Churches, London, 
1904, p. 161. , « , . „ , 

7 IV. 0 E Oesterley, in The Parting of the Roads, ed F. J. 
Foakes Jackson, iioridon, 1912, p 81 ff. 

8 A. Plummer, An Exegetical Convmentary on the Gospel 
aacardfng to 8. Matthew, London, 1909, p 317 f, ; A. Edersheim, 
The Life and Times of Jesus the Messiah^ London, 1887, ii. 
412 

if Expositor's Greek Testament, i [1897] 281. 
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such efforts is clear, ^ while beneath the contempt 
in the allusions of classical writers® to the Jews we 
can detect the measure of their success in making 
converts. This, it must he remembered, was ac- 
complished in spite of the obloquy to which the con- 
vert exposed himself — a point elaborated by Philo.^ 

With the exception oi one short period during 
the Maccabcean triumph, when force was employed 
to bring over the Idumjeans and Iturseans to 
Judaism,^ the propaganda made headway through 
the inherent merits of the Jewish system of religion 
and moiality. As to the ritual, Josephus specifies 
that botli Greeks and heathen learned to copy the 
observance of the Sabbath, fasts, kindling of 
lights, and many restrictions in the matter of 
food.® These last invite comparison with certain 
of the decrees of the Council of the Apostles in 
Jerusalem (Ac 15^“) and with the ‘Seven Noachian 
Laws’ (see art. Noachian Precepts, voL ix. 
p. 379*"), but in neither case can identity be estab* 
lislied. None of the items specified by Josephus 
touches the vital point, which is circumcision, and 
the conclusion to be drawn is that relatively few of 
the adherents proceeded to the utmost. The pre- 
ponderance of female proselytes is taken to indicate 
the unwillingness of males to fulfil all that the 
law required of them. 

According to the Talmud, three things were 
required of the full proselyte: ( 1 ) circumcision 
{mildh), ( 2 ) baptism [tehilah), and (3) sacrificial 
offering [harhcVath,^ damim^ horhdn)^ all of wliich 
may be taken to have been in operation at the 
time of Christ. (3) fell into disuse with the 
destruction of the Temple, although substitutes 
for it were found. ( 1 ) has already been-referred 
to as essential at all times for full proselytes. 
( 2 ) would have passed unquestioned as a require- 
ment of the ceremonial law but for the dispute 
which arose in the 18th cent, regarding the 
priority of Chiistian v, Jewish baptism (see art. 
Baptism, vol. ii. pp. 378«, 4081). It may he 
assumed that the instruction of proselytes was a 
necessary preliminary to these ceremonial acts 
(see artt. Catechumen, vol. iii. p. 256*^, n. 3 ; 
Initiation [Jewish], vol. vii. p. 324‘',- Hillel, 
vol. vi. p. 683^). 

4 , Historical sketch. — The limits of the period 
of missionary activity in Judaism have alieady 
been assigned. The fi/abbis afterwards maintained 
that the Dispersion was with a view to securing 
proselytes, but the truth is rather that in the cos- 
mopolitan atmosphere of the Dispersion the Jew’-s 
first gained the incentive to add to the number of 
the faithful. The evidence for the existence of 
proselytes among the Jewish colony at Elephantine 
in Egypt (5th cent. B.o.) is doubtful.® The nature 
of the records prevents us drawing any conclusion 
as to the conditions among the Jews m Babylonia 
at the time of Ezra.^ During the period of 
Hellenistic influence the development of prosely- 
tism was rapid, the influence of Jewish colonists 
and their synagogue worship in every place being 
supplemented by literary aids of many kinds: the 
hXX translation of OT, commentaries on Scrip- 
ture, philosophical and historical books, apologies 
and even forgeries after the manner of the Sibylline 
Books 8 The issue of all this is plainly to be seen 
in the many cities and towns in which proselytes 

1 BJ vir iii. 3, 0 . Ap. 11 . 39. 

2 Tacitus, EisL y, 6 , Juvenal, Sat xiv. 96-106 : Homce, Sat. 

I. iv. 142 1 

S Beff. in Bertholet, p. 286 ff. ; cf. P. 0. Oonybeare, Myth, 
Magic, and Morals, London, 1910, p. 164 ff. 

4 Jos. Ant XIII IX. 1, XIII. XI- 3, 5 c. Ap ii. 39. 

®A van Hoonacker, dne Oommunaute judio-aramienne d 
BUphantine (Schweich Lectures), London, 1915, p 24 f. 

5. Daiches, The J ews in Babylonia in the Tirm of Ezra. 
London, 1910, p. 30 f. 

8 0, J. Thatcher, A Slcetchof theBi&t of tJm Apostolic QhureK 
Boston, 1893, p 26 IF. ; Schurer, § 33. 


are expressly mentioned as being found (see reff. 
to Acts already given). At the time of Christ a 
keen missionary spirit prevailed among the J ews, 
their trading proclivities going hand in hand with 
religious propaganda. Until the destinction of the 
Temple (A.D. 70) they persevered in their efforts 
to secure converts.^ With the Hadrian persecution 
and the bitterness engendered by the subsequent 
revolt against Rome, tlie Rabbis were prompted to 
change their attitude towards the outside world, 
and henceforth the terms of conversion 'svere made 
as difficult as possible.® The missionary epoch 
may be said to close with the prevalence of Gentile 
over Judaistic Chiistianity, or, from another point 
of view, when Pharisaism conquered Hellenism.^ 

A I'eniarkable parallel to the general course of 
the history of Jewish proselytism wall be found in 
the account given of Zoroastrian missions (see art. 
Missions [Zoroastiian], vol. viii. pp. 749^, 75P). 

5 . Numbers and outstanding instances. — The 
number of proselytes made during the centuries of 
missionary zeal was doubtless very large— amount- 
ing to millions, although theie is reason to believe 
that they were mostly adherents, and not members 
in the proper sense. ^ Syria appears to have been 
the most fruitful field,® but it wavS in J erusalem at 
the time of the feasts that the most striking testi- 
mony to the power and results of Jewish propa- 
ganda could be obtained (Ac 2 ®*^* ). 

Outstanding proselytes in the wider sense are 
to he recognized in the centurions of Lk 7^^* and 
Ac and the eunuch of Ac 8 ®^^*. The most 
complete triumph of Judaism is to he seen in the 
conversion of the royal house of Adiabene,^* the 
story of which is instructive as revealing a tempor- 
izing spirit among the leading Jews of the time on 
the question of the chief ceremonial requirement. 
Among the imperial family there have been 
reckoned as converts Flavius Clemens, cousin of 
Domitian, and his wife Flavia Domitilla (see art. 
Judaism, vol. vii. p. 592®), although most authori- 
ties incline to regard them as converts to Christi- 
anity.'^ A historical instance, which might be 
I brought within the Rabbinical category of ‘ Esther 
proselytes (whose motive in conversion was fear), 
IS foitlicoming in the Roman general Metilius.® 
Instances within the department of literature are 
Aquila (Onkelos), 2nd cent. A.D., translator of the 
Scriptures into Greek, and (doubtfully) Theodo- 
tion.® Within the realm of Rabbinism are R. 
AViba, R. Meir (son of a proselyte), and other 
Talmudic sages.^® 

6 . The ethics of proselytism. — In Judging of the 
motives wdiich led the Jews to seek for proselytes 
during the period of their missionary zeal w'e must 
believe that they were actuated chiefly by a desire 
to impart to others that best form of religion 
which they felt they had received of God. This 
serves to explain their keenness as missionaries. 
The agents whom they sent forth to make proselytes 
were imbued with the same earnestness to convert 
tlie world as w^ere the finst Christian apostles. 
Tlieir propaganda succeeded, they believed, because 
of the inherent power of tlieir law's. While they 
accommodated themselves so far to those whom they 
sought to wdn as to present first the most attrac- 
tive features of their faith, as judged from the 
outside, they steadily kept in view^ the ultimate 
purpose,^ which W’'as to make the converts as them'* 
selves, filled with a zeal for the w'hole law ana 
willing to make sacrifice of themselves in body 

1 M. M. Kahsch, Bible Studies, London, 1877-78, ii. 95, 

2 JE X. 223, art. * Proselyte.’ s Thatcher, p, 23. 

4 Schurer, pp. 115, 125 f. 6 jos, BJ n. xx, 2, vii. iii 8. 

6 Jos Ant XX. li.-iv. etc. 

7 Schurer, p. 118, n. 53; Bertholet, p. 301; PRE-, art. 
‘Proselyten,’ sect. 3. 

8 Jos, BJ II. xvn 10 ; Bertholet, p. 341. 

9 Schurer, p 318 fE. 10 Goodman, p. 89. 

Jos c Ap. ii 39 
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and estate. Being of a subject race and in a hope- 
less minority among the nations, they were under 
no temptation to employ violent methods. The 
proselytes when made were, in theory at least, 
subject to no disability, save that which must ever 
attach to the natuialized as compared with the 
native born. In actual life and practice disabilities 
must have existed,^ although these are not brought 
to light until Talmudic times, when they may no 
longer have been operative. 

It cannot be supposed that there were not dis- 
interested motives present in the seekers any more 
than in the sought. The gifts of the converts 
helped to swell the riches of the Temple,- and 
Josephus openly allows an instance of misappro- 
priation by a jew and his accomplices of purple 
and gold made over for this purpose by Fiilvia, a 
Roman convert of great dignity.® In other ways 
the Jews doubtless invited others to follow them 
ostensibly for their souFs good, yet with an actual 
view to the material advantage to be reaped by 
themselves and their nation. 

Those who were the sought were for the most 
part in a position to invite themselves, if they felt 
thus disposed. They were Roman citizens, or 
under the protection of the conquering power of 
that time, or else were inheritors of the professedly 
superior culture of the Grseco-Roman world. Yet 
many of them voluntarily surrendered themselves 
to Jewish influence, abandoning the gods in whom 
they had ceased to believe, and finding in the 
higher morality of Judaism a refuge from the 
licentious spirit of the age. The latter motive is 
said to have had special weight with heathen 
women. The monotheism and moral jjurity of 
Judaism held a powerful attraction for minds of a 
philosophic cast in every province. Considering 
the obloquy to which the converts were exposed, 
and the persecution of a later day, which led many 
to profess the Jewish faith in secret, proselytisin 
must have been attended by a greater or less 
measure of conviction. Josephus admits that not 
all who came over continued in the faith ; some 
had not courage and departed.^ Yet *the vast 
majority of devout Gentiles certainly sought in 
the synagogue nothing but the true God.^ ® 

On the side of the proselytes also certain 
unworthy exceptions must be allowed for, viz. 
those who came over to avoid military service 
(from which the Jews were exempt), those who 
were actuated by superstitious motives, and those 
who thought to secure commercial privilege or 
social advantage through marriage with a noble or 
wealthy Jewess.® 

The judgment of the outside world upon the 
proselyte movement, as conveyed by classical 
writers (reff. above), counts for little. The most 
grievous charge they make, viz. atheism, has no 
foundation, nor yet has the scoffing dictum of 
Seneca; 7 ^Victi victoribus leges dederunt.’ The 
references in NT are favourable to proselytes, with 
the single exception of Mt 23^®, which after all is 
more a condemnation of the leaders than of the 
followers, and that perhaps within a sect only. 

The most abundant materials for forming a 
judgment on the ethical value of the proselyte 
appear to be found in Talmudic literature, but 
their worth is discounted by the fact that they 
are often contradictory {e.g., stories of Hillel 
Shammai),® that they were evolved apart from 
actual historical conditions, and that in the main 
they are disparaging. 

1 Schiirer, p. 133 ff. 2 J03. Ant. xrv. vii. 2. 

8 lb. xviii. m 6. ^ Jos. c. Ap. li. 10. 

8 A. Hausrath, A Hist, of the JUT Times : The Time of the 
Apostles, Eng* tr , London, 1896, i. 127. 

B Jos. AnU XX, vn. S ; cf, xvi. vii. 6. 

7 Ap. Auguatine, de Citi. Dei, vu 11. 

s Bertholet, p. 3195, 


They chiefly serve to illustrate the strong animus which a 
large section of post-Ghristian Jews displayed against pro* 
sel>1;izmg and proselytes ’ 1 jr 

The judgment of the present day is determined 
according as one belongs to a leligion which con- 
siders proselytism, in the modern sense, to be ‘ an 
essential and a sacred duty,’ ^ or to a relij>ion, such 
as the Jewish, which reckons that the fulfilment 
of its mission does not require the suppoit of 
numbers.® 

Christian opinion is largely moulded by a sense 
of indebtedness to proselytes, for they, m the 
wider acceptation, were the feeders of Cliri&tianity 
at the beginning. By this standard of judgment 
the ^God-fearers/ regarded as proselytes, are 
superior to those — their number relatively few — 
who became punctilious in observing all the cere- 
monial requirements of the law. In the case of 
these the saying, Hhe more converted the more 
perverted,’ ^ may well have been true. Proselytes 
in the strict sense formed no link between Jew 
and Gentile, and did not prepare the way for 
Christianity.® All that legal Judaism achieved 
over against Christianity, which came after, has 
been pithily summed up by Stopford A. Brooke 
thus : 

‘ A few swallows do not make a summer, nor a few thousand 
proseb tes a regenerated world.’ 6 

Modern Judaism is concerned to clear itself of 
the repioach that by its very constitution the 
Jewish religion is, and has ever been, hostile to 
the reception of proselytes. It points to ^ast 
successes in this respect, to the debt which Chiisti- 
anity owes to Judaism for providing it with uni- 
versalistic sympathies,^ ana it further maintains 
that willing proselytes are still freely received, 
once their good faith has been pi'oved.® But the 
missionary zeal has departed from Judaism, and 
indifference as to increase of numbers prevails. 
How great the change is between the present and 
the era of proselytism, which has been considered, 
appears to be reflected in the following condemna- 
tion of the missionary methods of Christianity and 
Muhammadanism : 

^History and experience teach us that the proselytizing spirit, 
which IS hred by the craving after universality, generally 
engenders a tendency which develops into an indirect negation 
of human brotheihood ’ *To the Moslem as to the Christian, 
questions of love or humanity were of little moment in the 
spiead of their religion , the stranger could only become their 
brother-in-faith, or remain their implacable foe ’ 9 

While remitting nothing from the duty to 
strengthen the confederation of Christians over 
against the world as still lying in unbelief, the 
apologist for Christianity is free to admit the 
presence and operation of an objectionable prosely- 
tism, whose root is found in particularism, not 
universal ism. 

A judicial estimate of the principles and methods 
governing Christian and Muhammadan propaganda 
will be found in art. Missions, vol, viii. pp. 7431, 
748 ^. 

LiTEttATURB.— art. ‘ Judaism ' (H. Loewe) and other 
artfc. quoted above ; artt. s.o. in HDD (P. C. Porter), SDB (J. 
Gilroy). j&Bfc (W. H. Bennett), PRE^ (E, von Dobscbiitz), 
Enrn(l, Abrahams), and JE(E. G. Hirsch). 

Of the works cited in the footnotes those by Bertholet, 
Schurer, Hausrath, Harnack, Kahsch, Thatcher, and 
Goodman (from Jewish standpoint) maybe selected as giving 
a more or less detailed treatment of the subject, and to these 
may he added A. Edersheim, JBzsL of the Jewish Nation, 
London, 1896 , pp. 85 - 88 , 293 f. ; G, Hollmann, The Jewish 
Nation in the Time of Jesus, London, 1909, p. 15 ff. See, further, 
the extensive bibiio^aphy in Schurer, iii. 116 n., BJP n. 
11. 304 f W. CKUICKSHANK. 


1 EBi, art. ‘ Proselyte,’ sect. 5 ; cf. Bertholet, pp 339-346. 

2 L\ all, p 141, s Goodman, p. 108. 

I E opontor's Greek Testament, i. 281 

5 IlDJi, ait ‘ PioselyLe,’ sect. jv. 

0 Christ w Modern Life, London, 1872, p 38. 

7 Goodman, p. 100 f. ‘Proseljte.' 

9 Goodman, p. 110 f. 

10 II. Martensen, Christian Ethics, lii., Edinbuigh, 1892, p. 341 
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Greek {W, J. Woodhouse), p. 404. 
Indian (W. Crooke), p. 406. 


PROSTITUTION (Greek). --The Greeks had 
hat little notion of moral purity in the modern 
f.en.se of the term. The Tirtue of chastity with 
them was confined within very narrow limits,^ 
being obligatory upon the wife (or daughter), 
while the husband (or son) was required only to 
lefrain from adultery, i,e. from violating the 
family rights of his neighbour. The husband’s 
bionour was fully protected by law, but the wife 
had no legal remedy against her husband’s irre- 
gularities;^ nor did public opinion, capricious and 
mefiective at best, supplement the law’s defici- 
oucies, except in cases of gross neglect and outrage 
of the forms of respectability. * Moially, according 
to the opinion of the day, this sort of indulgence 
was upon exactly the same jylane as any other 
{satisfaction of appetite. The question was one 
simply of more or less. Self-control,^ if not itself 
carried to undue lengths, was, it is true, something 
to be admired, and by common consent must be 
a main element in that careful and worldly-wise 
balancing of competing desires to which ’Greek 
thought and practice reduced the art of correct 
living (cf. the saying fj.vjdkv &y 0 .v)» 

philosophers themselves took no higher ground than this 
(see, e.g , Socrates in Xen, Mem r. iii. 14, and Sgmpos. iv. 38, 
where he lays down the rule with his accustomed ciudenesa 
and amiplicity). Even Plato practically goes no farther than to 
h^y that a wise man will attach no great value to these par- 
ticular forms of pleasure {Phcedo^ 64 ]5) , and in his Hepullio he 
would so far consult the weakness of the flesh as to allow pro- 
miscuous intercourse to both sexes when past the age for 
learing children for the State— always provided that incest he 
avoided, and that no child be born of such unions (Rep. 461 B : 
OTOV 6e Srj, olg-aL, cu re ywatKC^ icaX oi aj/fipe? rov yevpav eKjSwcri 
ijAiKiav, a(fir)ao/i4v ttou eKevOepovg avrov^ crvyyCyv^crOat <5 dv 
iOeXwcri, Kr\ ) In the Laws he hopes to be able to restrict 
such intercourse to persons legally mairied, or at least to 
enforce a regulation tliat in other cases it shall be covered w’lth 
a decent veil of seciecy {LawSy 841). Aristotle is of the same 
mind JPol, iv. (vii ) 16 17= 1335b : rb 8k Aotn-bv vyitiai^ V 
<i tvby SXAtjs TOiavTTjs alrtas 4><xCv^<T0fit Set Trotov/xevou? rriv o/JuXiav), 

In this matter, tlien, the Greeks are to be 
jiTonounced not so much immoral as non-moral. 
Their practice was due to the simple directness 
yvith which they regarded the facts of life and 
human nature. There were few facts of human 
nature for which they felt it necessary to apolo- 
In a very literal sense they were naked 
and not ashamed. Not that they interpreted life 
f-imply in terms of animalism, though there were 
among them also plenty of men to whom bodily 
indulgence was the sole end or the chief end of 
life; for the average man, as for the better sort 
pJso, it meant just the sober exercise of natural 
faculties and the moderate enjoyment of natuial 
pleasures. Taken in the mass, the Greeks were 
probably just as far from being sensualists as from 
being ascetics. Aristotle’s somewhat mechanical 
doctrine of virtue as a mean expressed a deep- 
rooted instinct of the race. 

1 I'hiB 18 so in Homer also, where Odysseus hangs his incon- 
tinent handmaids simply on the ground that their unchastity 
has dishonoured his family (Od, xxii. 418 ; ot re ju.’ dTifj.d^ovcn ; 
and 424 f . dvaiSeirjf eire^rjcrav, ( ovr’ ifik rtovcrat ovr avrrjp 
IBpcAoTretav). 

2 Of Ansi Eecles 718 f. : eireira ras iropva? Karinravcrai 
floiJAo/jiai 1 a7r(x|aTracrap, ktX 

® E.g., the case of Ak iblades ^Andoc, iv. 14 : ouVw? u^pto'-nj? 

^v, iirei-a-dycop etg r^v ai/TTjv otKcau iratpas, koI SovAa? xal 
eAev^epas, &crr '^vdyKacre t^v yvvcuKa crw^poveo'Ta'rtjv o^crav 
dtroXcTTscv, iXdova-av irpos t3i/ apxovra Karat rov vo/aov). It ia 
evident from the sequel that his wife had no legal remedy. 

4 Of. Xen. Mem r. V. 4 : Spa ye ov )^pii irdvra dvSpa. rjyija-d- 
ftevov nfv cyKparewxv aperi}? etvai Kprimoa., Ta{>TyjP Trpwrov ev rfj 
^XO na.T(tcrKsvd(ra<TdiX(. ; ktA. and Mem. IV. V. 6 : r^v KaKtcrr^v 
apet Soi>\e{av ot a/cparets SovXedovtrtP, ktA. 


Roman (W. J. Woodhouse), p. 408. 

Semitic. — See Chastity (Semit. -Egyptian), 
Hierodouloi (Semitic and Egyptian). 

This purely naturalistic or humanistic attitude 
of the Greeks towards life was reinforced not only 
by their ingrained selfishness bnt by certain facts 
of political and economic significance. The net 
result was that, from the point of view of morality 
and social institutions, and the place held therein 
by women, two distinct types of life were found 
among them. Without, of course, asserting an 
absolute and rigid distinction, we may recognize, 
on the one hand, a Dorian or Achsean (iEolian) 
type, in which women enjoyed a relatively large 
degree of freedom, and, on the other hand, an 
Athenian (Ionian) type, in which women were 
mostly restricted, if not to the ywacKwins, at any 
rate to the house and its precincts,^ with hut rare 
opportunity of mingling with external life, and 
none at all of social significance (cf. the question 
put to Cixtobulus in Xen. CSc. iii. 12: ^crrt Si 
iXdrTOPCL dtaX^ycL ^ yvpatxl ; and his reply — el 
pti), oO 'TToXXots 7e). 

Typical of the one sort are Sappho and Oorinna, the latter 
five times the successful rival of Pindar ; the spirit of the other 
mode breathes m the oft-quoted woids put byThucjdides in 
the mouth of Pericles . 2 ‘ Hers is the greatest glory, of whom 
men speak least whether for good or bad ’ (Thuc. ii. 45 j /aeyaAi; 

Sofa, Kal yjf dv krr’ cAa^urrov dp€T>)5 irept t|fdyov €V tow dpo-ecrt 
kAcost i5>— words which must surely have sounded strangely, 
coming from the lips of the professed lover of the most noted 
courtesan of the day ! Within each of these types of society 
irregular sexual inter couise, in different forms, exercised a most 
profound and far-reaching influence. The actual physical facts 
of that intercourse weie necessarily the same then as to-day, 
but their i elation to public and private life was to a large extent 
peculiar to the Greek people, and has in fact never been repro- 
duced in the world in quite the same colour. The low standard 
of intellectual attainment of Athenian women (due to a de- 
fective education, 3 which was itself but one consequence of a 
defective social system), standing as it did in startling contrast 
with the multifarious and hvpei politicized interests of masculine 
life, no doubt paitly explains and paitli excuses the reluctance 
and inability of men to find satisfaction in the home circle. We 
must, howevei, be on oui guard against attaching too much 
importance to this excuse, for after all it is a fact that the 
majority of the eralpai viith whom a man associated were, 
apart from their superficial accomplishments, just as uneducated 
as his own wife or sisters The sensuous appeal was, then as 
now, primary. The mam reason for the failure of home life to 
hold men was that the social code did not permit a man to 
entertain his male friends m his own house, at any rate in the 
bosom of his family 

In Athens comparatively few native-born women 
had to earn their own living, the system of dowry 
and marriage making them, generally speaking, 
economically independent (see art. Marriage 
[Greek]), though there were of course instances 
in which the ravages of war or other disaster 
had driven native Athenian women to rely upon 
their own industry.^ The case of alien women 

1 Of. Menand in Koch, hi. 646 ; TOus Tirjs ya/aerj)? opovj VTrep- 
paivei^, yzivat, j r^v avAiay wepas yap avAttos 0vpa j eXevdepc^ 
yvpatKl pevdfiicrr* ot«ias j to 5’ emScuKCiP et? re -riji' oSop rpe'xeiv, } 
in XoiBopovfiivrjv, kvvo? ear epyou, ‘PoSifji In the same strain 
L^kuigus, desciibing the panic m Athens after Chseroneia, says 
(C. Leoor, 40) ’ opdv S’ eirl puep tSjv Qvptav yvva.lita.<i iXsvdepaus 
7rept<p6j3ov9 /careTrnjxvia^. 

^2 Of ^sch Se2')t, 182 f. : p.€Aet yap duSpC, /mtj yvid} jSovAeverco j 
ra^wOev* evSov 8’ o{>£ra pJg ri0p— -where Eteocles is made 

to speak quite in the manner of a 5th cent. Athenian, and even 
to repeat the stock gibe at the sex m line 242. 

3 Cf. here the curious symptom of the way in which women 
lagged behind the intellectual standard of their men-folk, in 
Plato, Crat.^ 418 : oxix 'qK^o-ra at yvi/atj«!5, atirep paAiara t^v 
dpyaiap (ptainjv cru^ovcri. See also the intolerable condescension 
and priggishness of Ischoniachus, the model Greek gentleman 
(KoAdyre KayaStjy), in Xen. (Eo vii. If, 

4 See the inscriptions published m i38'A viii. 11901-02] 197 f.; 

Dem. Ivii. 30 f, ; yapa rovy vSfiov^, ot KeAeuovcrtf/ dvoxov elva-i rn 
KaKTjyoptc^ ^ TOP r^P epyacrtav rijv dyopg ^ ruiv ttoAitwi/ t) 

Tthv •troXirCSap hvetSlgovra. nvr o 6p,oAoyovp.€v Kal ratJ/tay 

TTwAetv, jcal ^fjv ovx ovtu'o. Tpoirov ^ovkofxktla — an important 
passage (the speaker is a lone woman) as showing the suspicion 
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resident in Athens was very different. Coming, 
as most of them did, from Asia Minor, tradition- 
ally accustomed to a larger measure of freedom 
than the native-born women, they for a time bade 
fair to bring about a radical alteration in the 
attitude of Athenians towards women and the 
question of their place in society. Suddenly this 
normal development of liberalism received a rude 
check. The purifying Acts of 451 B.c. (Pint. Per. 
37 ; Ar. Ath. Pol. 26. 4), rigidly defining the con- 
ditions of Athenian citizenship, had the further 
effect of drawing a shaip line between alien and 
native-born, making it impossible for the children 
of mixed unions to attain citizenship. This vitally 
affected the general relationship of alien women to 
Athenian male citizens, and viitually compelled a 
large number of women to rely upon their own 
physical and mental endowment as a means of 
livelihood.^ From this period, then, dates the 
beginning of the enormous expansion and social 
importance of the chass of iraipat in Athens, and 
through Atliens in Greece geneially. For the 
main profession henceforth open to such alien 
women was, in fact, that of * companion’ {iralpa). 
From this time on the professional ‘companion’ 
played a definitely recognized and accepted role 
in Greek society, and one thoroughly in accoid 
with the economic and spiritual factors of the age 
Hence there is nothing suipiising in the naive and 
striking definitions expressed by Dem. lix. 122 : 

ras fJiev yap eratpa^s TfSovijg eVeJc' ^ iraXXaKa$, ros 

Ka0' ijfJLepav Bepaireia^ rov (TutpLarog, ras 51 yvvalKag rov iratSo* 
TTOielo-tat yvT}(rttD9 Kal r!av evSov (pvKaKa nicrr^v ex^tP — 

definitions which ought to preserve us from 
illusions as to the real nature of the demands 
which the class of eracpai existed to satisfy. 

By Sappho the word haCpa is used without any opprobrious 
significance (cf. the similar fate of the English word * mistress ’)» 
jjust as e\en m the daja of Athenaus (end of 2nd cent. a,d) 
girls applied it to their female friends (Athen. 671 D ; Kokovcri 
yovp /cat at Mei/^epat yvpatKeg In /cat uvp xat at 7rap0epot rag 
(rvvT 706 ts /cat i^tXa-s eraipag if Sa-wcixo). As early as the tune of 
Herodotus, however, it was applied by way of euphennsin to a 
woman who followed a life of promiscuous intercourse for gam, 
for whom the proper word was iroppri (rroppHStop), ‘whore’ 
(Herod, ii. 134 f., where he sketches the history 'PoStaircog 
eraiprig yvvaiKog, With whose fame Hellas iang).2 A long list 
of synonyms for the class is to be gathered from Hesych and 
Pollux, vii 201. In this sense the word eratpa had a wide 
range, from the concubine (properly TraAAa/o?), who was wife in 
all but legal status (like Aapa&ia), through the eratpat TroXureXet? 
(ixeyaKopicrOoi) to the low'est piostitute that was koivov airacrt, for 
which the Greek language, rich in opprobrious epithets, had a 
great variety of teims of tenible significance. These w'ere 
doubtless appropriated to mfimte fine gradations of the pro- 
fession.3 


attaching to such cases. See also the interesting experiment 
in domestic production, suggested by Socrates, in Xen Mem. 

ii. 7f : cf Horn, 11 Xii 433 f. . yuin? x^pt'^ns aXtjd-^g . . . 'Iva 
n-ato-lv det/cea p.t,cr9hp dpijrat, and Aristoph. 1 hesm. 445 f (a widow' 
with five childien who earns her living crTe<|iavi 7 TrXo«:oi/<ra ip raZg 

ilvppLpaig). 

1 Cf. Ampins, in Meineke, Fraff. Com. (?)*., Berlin, 1839-67, 

iii. 801= Athen 659 A (contrasting the iraCpo. with the yuvr) 
ya/xeTT}) : v fj.ev POficp yap learaippopovar' evSov ixeveij, ( 6‘ olSep ort- 
^ rots rpOTTOtg a)Vi 7 Teos 1 avSpwTro? iamv ^ irpos oXAov aTrireov — 
which puts the matter crudely, as simply one of supply and 
demana and market competition 

2 Rhodope (or Rhodopis), a Thracian slave at Nancratis in 
Eg.v'pt, was ransomed by Gharaxus, brother of Sappho, w’ho 
‘ roundly rebuked him in a poem ’ (Herod, ii. 135) According 
to Strabo, p 808, the name of the haipa to whom Charaxus 
fell a victim was Doricha, and, according to Athen. 590, it w-as 
Doncha w'honi Sappho attacked, and not her brother, Doricha 
and Rhodopis being two different persons. The poem first 
published in Oxyrk. Pap. i. [1898] lOf (see also J M. Edmonds, 
in Class. Quart, ni. [1909] 249) must allude to this. Herodotus 
(ii 135) mentions also a courtesan Archidice who became 
aoiBifiog apa rr}P 'EXAaSa. He was evidently interested m the 
subject, and in this respect is a forerunner of a lar^'-e number 
of writers who afterwaids wrote many books mpl eraipiov, or 
irept Twv 'A0T^vr\cnp eratptSwv, which Were the sources from 
which Athenious gathered the material of his own ISth book on 
* Courtesans.’ 

8 Cf. what Antiphanes says in his ffydria, frag, 1 (Meineke, 

iv. 124), speaking of an jitm] turned Iratpa : ^ 06 g rt ^pvorovv 
irpog aperrjv /cexrjj/LievTjy, | ovrmg iratpag' at piiv oAXat rovyofia | 
^kajrrovort, Toig Tpoirots yap ovrtas 3** /coX3v. 


Athens, as a centre of maritime trade, was 
probably from the earliest times familiar witli 
women of this class. Hrakon (Athen. 569) seems 
to have legislated against them, but after his timcj 
the State not only toleiated and protected, but 
even to a certain extent exploited, them. The 
change was traditionally fathered upon Solon, 
who is said to have established State houses of 

rostitution, and to have built a temple of Aphro 

ite Pandemos from the profits : 

(TTTjirat, TTptap.evQv TTore yvi'ouKag Kara r^vovg Koivag airafft ko* 
Karecr/cevacTfxepag (Athen. 669). 

However this may have been, it is the fact that 
in post-Solonian Athens those who followed this 
profession paid a licence fee to the State, which 
was farmed out in the usual way to reXSfpai (also 

TTOpmreXojvai}.^ 

The superintendence of this tax was one of the 
duties of the da-rvrdjuoi.^ The non-existence of con* 
tagious disease for which they were responsible 
made the policing of prostitutes in ancient times a 
comparatively simple problem. 

The vase-paintings of the early 6th cent., and later, indicate 
the great importance of the iraipai. in the social life of the 
time,i^ and fuinish a score of names, of courtesans then flourish 
ing (see W. Klein, Die gnech. Vase7i mtt Meiste) signaturen^^ 
Vienna, 1S87, passim, or P. Hartwig, Die gnech Meibteisckaleii^ 
Beilm, 1893, passim) Sparta nabuially stood m great contrast, 
because her men had little time and little money to spend on 
such things (Plut. de Fmt, Rom. 4 . wo-irep ol SyapTLclTai 
’A/^poStTTjt* Myoi/ort, Sia^aivovaap rov Ei/pwrav, ra peu i<roirrpa 
/cal TOV9 x^tS'^vay Kal rov kbcttop a7ro0e<r0at, 56pv Se /cal k<nriSa 
Ka^elv KoapLovpipy^v tw Avxoiipyw) J and Keos boasted, or others 
did for hei, of her poverty in this respect (Athen. 610 ; h ro>ig 
Ketwv TToXecrtv ovre eraCpag oure avXyjrpiSag iSeip ecrn)» On the 
Other hand, Oonnth was notorious throughout the Greek 
world for her eratpat, most of whom w'ere in the service of the 
great temple of Aphrodite there (cf. the saying, ov iravr^s 
avSpbs e« Koptvfiov cafl’ o -irAovs Bee art. HiBRODOOLOi [Graeco ■ 

RoiiianJ).4 

Among the Athenian haTpai two main elassee 
must be distinguished. Probably by far the greater 
number were slaves® bought or otherwise obtained 
by owners, male and female, who as iropvo^oaKol 
kept them in a Tropveior (also otKTjfia, ipyaarrjpLoVj and 
many other terms)® ipya^Spiepai dirh rov a-djpLar&s. 
These would be under the general conditions 

1 Of. JEsch. i. 119 : arrodavpdi^et ykp et pp 7rdpTe9 pifitnjarff on 
KaB’ eKaa-TOP epiavrhv povhnj TTwXet to iroppiKhv riXog, ktK. 

2 So also appaiently in Corinth; cf. Justin xxi, 5: ‘apud 
aediJes adversus lenones jurgan.* As regards Athens there is 
some ccmfusion. Speaking of the Asfcynomoi, Aristotle says, in 
A th. Pol. 60 : KoX rag re avKijrpiSag /eat ras ^poKrpiag /cal ra?. 
/ctOotpiorrpta? ouTOt o’KO'rrovcriP orriag fjiyf irAeioPog Ij Svtip Spaxpaiv 

p.icr0uj0Tjcroprai, KrX., but he does not niention prostitutes. 
Accoidmg to Said. S.V. Staypa/x/ta : Sieypatpop yap, ocror iorc 
Aappdreiv rr)p iratpap t/ca<Tr>)v, the Agoranomol (s^c) fixed the 
tai ijj of the licensed piostitutes ; this must surely be a mistake 
(Kappdpeip for Karapakkeiv) tor the amount of tax to be paid hy 
them — if, indeed, the notice refers to Athens at all. There 
was a similar tax in Roman Egypt (B. P. Grenfell and A. S„ 
Hunt, Gr. Pap. ii [Oxfoid, 1897] 07f ). 

3 Of. Athen. 670, where Themistocles is said to have driven 
through the Athenian Agora with the courtesans Lamia, 
Nanmon, Satvra, and SKione. See also Athen. 633 : ov7ra> 
*A0r}paCoiP ijL^0v(rKop.ivtav ou6* cratpay xpw«ei/wv, e/c^avwy r46piTrsr&v 

IraiptSo/v 5ta TOu KepapetKov -rrA'rjGuovroy eta^tpby '^Aac^e!^- - 
a fact vouched for, he says, by Idomeneus, who, however, did 
not make it quite clear whether the Iraipat were on the car or 
were themselves yoked to it * 

4 Although the information about it comes to us Ihrougii 
Greek sources, and the practice prevailed among many who 
doubtless counted themselves genuine Greeks, we do not here 
tieat of what may be called ‘sacred’ prostitution, in which 
before marriage, or for a season, respectable vvomen must give 
themselves up to promiscuous intercourse (e,g,, in Cyprus 
[Herod, i. 199] ; in Ljdia girls earned their dowry by this 
means, though that was probably not the raisrni d’etre of the 
practice [i&.i. 93 ; Athen. 611)]) Cf W. M. Ramsay, fwid 
Bishoprics 0 / Phrygia, Oxford, 1895, L 94 f , and J, G. Fra 2 ®r, 
GB \ pt iv., A donis, A ttis, Osn is, London, 1914, i. 36 f., 57 1 

5 Hence in Aristoph BgoI. 721 f. r /cal rag ye SovApg ^ 
KOfTfiovixivag [ rpp riav iKevOepiav vipapTrd^eiV Kt?irpiv. The temple 
prostitutes were simply a variety of this dass, for, the most 
part— certainly all those in Corinth. 

0 Akin to these places were the taverns (/eaTnjXeta) in which 
also tioppai W'ere to be found. Of. Sanger, Prostitution, 

p 560 In Strabo, p. 678, at Karoura^ in Asia Minor <jiowrt 
■rropvojSofr/cov auXitrfitWa Iv Toty Traj/Sox^wts aui* TrQXX<^ irXij0et 
yOPaiKbiv vvKrtop yepopepov creiirpov trvpa^ayicr&'rjpai irdtraig. But 
perhaps this was an itinerant company. 


governing the institution of slavery in Athens and 
elsewhere (see art. Slavery). This class must 
have been largely recruited from the number of 
female infants ^ pot-exposed,’ i.e, cast out to their 
fate by fathers unwilling to rear them.^ Of this 
sort, perhaps, were the seven Traidia-Kai brought up 
by the freedwoman Nicarete to stock her brothel 
{Bern. lix. 18 f.), she being 8€lv^ /niKpCov 7raidi(t>v 
(TWideip eiTpeTTTjy koX ravra iTiffrcLfiivu] dp4^ai ml 

TTtttSeuffat 4}jiTrdpu}$, TaiirTjv mreo’Kevao'/ji^PT) Kal 

drb rot^rcifp rhv ^Iop crvpeO^eyiihT}, She called them 
her daughters, apparently a common deception— 
to enhance the price. 

Often such slaves were instructed in accomplish- 
ments, and were then hired out as flute-girls, 
harpists, dancers, etc., at banquets, where, as we 
see from countless vase-paintings and literary 
references, ample opportunity was as a matter of 
course given for other services. This species of 
more or less educated prostitute trenches upon 
the second great class, and, indeed, under the con- 
ditions of Gieek slave life, it was possible to rise 
from the one class to the other. This higher class 
consisted partly of freedwomen, partly of free-born 
aliens, more rarely of native-boin Athenians,® who 
for various reasons adopted this profession on their 
own account. The story told by Sino in Terence 
[Andna, 69 If. : * ita ut ingeninmst omnium homi- 
num ab labore proclive ad lubidinem’ [77]) was 
doubtless as familiar then as now ; and that of 
Corinna, daughter of Crobyle, forced by her mother 
into a life of shame (Luc. Died, Mer. 6), peihaps 
not less common. These independent courtesans, 
again, fell into varieties — from the rpiavros Trdpvrt of 
Hesychius to the iraipai p.€ya\6pLi(r6oc (Athen. 669) 
at the head of the profession in the hey-day of 
their charms (cf. the stoiy of Demosthenes and 
Lais, in Aul. Gell. Noct, Att, i. 8). 

In spite of her would-be apologists, Aspasia (of Miletus ?) the 
concubine (TroAAafo?) of Pericles, must still be taken as a type of 
this higher grade of iraCpa in the 6th century. The most 
absurd claims have been made on her account, both in ancient 
and in modern times (e g.^ in the 3Tene£senus, generally ascribed 
to Plato, she IS a rhetorician, instructress of both Socrates and 
Pericles. Cf. ^ Xen, ttic. lii. 14 : cru<rT)f<ra) Se <rot eyw kclI 
*Aarirao-tav, -f) «Trt<rr»jju.o veVrepov ep.ov croi raura irdvra, etrtSet^et, 
saj's Socrates, referring to the subject of female education — but 
surely he is speaking with his accustomed irony). She was 
doubtless highly gifted and highly educated, but withal an 
adventuress with a very practical turn of mind ; but that does 
not imply our acceptance of the gross stories and epithets 
applied to her by the comedians and others (e g,, Aristoph. 
Acham, 624 f ; Plut. Pet. 24{.). Far more illuminating as to 
this whole class of what may be called ‘respectable* eratpai is 
the conversation of Socrates with the eratpa Theodote, in which 
he discourses with her pleasantly and quite as a matter of course 
upon the rationale o! her profession (Xen. Mem. iii. 11, Iff.). 
But not all interviews with eralpat were of so innocent a sort. 

It is to the 4tli cent. B.O., and later, that the 
most famous names of iratpai belong — e.gr., Phryne 
(story of the orator Hypereides unveiling her bosom 
before the jury, and so securing her acquittal as 
r^p iTTo^rpnv ml ^dKopoP ^A^podlryjs, in Athen. 690, 
where also are other examples of her insolence and 
extravagance) ; Thais, the evil genius of Alexander 
the Great at Persepolis (burning of the palace at 
Persepolis at her suggestion [Athen. 576]) ; Lamia, 
who for years held Demetnos Poliorcetes in 
thraldom; Pythonice and Giycera, who went to 
Babylon to Harpalus, Alexander’s treasurer, who 

1 Of, Aristoph. Frogs, 1190 : e^4$e<rav Iv oa-rpaKtp, and Clottds, 
6S1 : irais S’ erepa rt? Aot/3ouo-* dvelkero. Opinions differ Widely 
both as to the probable number of children thus exposed and 
AS to the proportion of those who were rescued from death as a 
speculation. Katuially, no conclusion at all, bejond the bare 
fact that such rescue sometimes took place, can be drawn from 
the frequency of this motive m the New Comedy. 

2 That native-born Athenians did sometimes sink into the 
class of eratpat i.s^ certain, from Antiphanes, Hydr frag. 1 
(Meineke, iv. 124) , tSwv eratpas epwr a^tKero, | den-rjs €p'»jp.ov 
S' iiriTpoTTov Kcd (xvyyevStv, as well as from the apologies put 
forward in Dem. Ivii 34 f,, already ejuoted — even if we weie not 
told that one famous eVatpa, Lamia, a mistress of Demetnos 
Poliorcetes, was daughter of Oleanor an Athenian, and pre- 
sumably therefore herself of free birth (Athen. 577). 


decamped with over a million and a quarter in 
gold; these and scores of other courtesans were, 
for the most part, products of Athens, uho in this 
way repaid her long-standing debt to Asia ; for in 
this age Athens ‘ became to Hellenistic potentates 
what Miletus and the Ionian towns had been to 
the Lydians and the Persians — the most popular 
source of their supply of “pleasure women’” 
(W. S. Ferguson, Hellenistic Athens^ London, 
1911, p. 70). 

‘There was perhaps no business more capitalistic in its 
organization and international m its scope than the traffic in 
courtesans, so that, despite its losses, the Athenian demi-monde 
maintained its lead and its reputation ’ (ib. p. 71). ^ 

Into this world of superficial accomplishment, 
tawdriness, vulgarity, and heartlessness, in which 
men and women frankly preyed upon each other 
for what each could ofler, Athenmus in his 13th 
book gives us more than a glimpse. In a sense it 
is txue that the eralpa was the one free woman in 
Athens ; moreover, ib is probable that the general 
simplicity of ancient life was itself a check upon 
the descensus Averm which inevitably characterizes 
this class in modern times. The comparative 
feebleness, and almost non-existence, of the sense 
of degradation in the career of ^tlie iraipai must 
also have tended to keep them individually upon 
the social plane to which their respective intellec- 
tual and physical qualifications, that is to say, 
their true economic measure, raised them ; so that 
the more terrible issues of prostitution remained 
unrevealed to the Greeks. To the Greek iratpa 
Lecky’s famous phrase is thus only partially 
applicable; ‘eternal priestess of humanity’ she 
was, it is true, but haidly ‘blasted for the sins of 
the people’ {Hist, of European Morals^, London, 
1890, ii. 283). 

Literatueb. — K. Schneider, art. ‘Hetairai,* in Pau^- 
WisBowa, la very complete on the archseological aide ; W. W. 
Sanger, The Bist oj Prostitution, new ed., New York, 1913 
(uncritical and superficial in dealing with the ancient material) ; 
W, A. Becker, Chanoles, tr, P. Metcalfe, London, 1846, la 
still perhaps the most complete collection of material, outside 
the 13th book of Athenseus, our chief source of information. 
Nothing very recent seems to have been written on the general 
subject, which requu es investigation from the point of view of 
economics and female industries. 

W. J. WOODHOXJSE. 

PROSTITUTION (Indian).-i. Early history 
of prostitutes. — As was the case in other parts of 
the world, the trade of the prostitute has been 
practised in India from a very early period. 

(a) The Vedic period, — Prostitution is found in 
the Bigmday but its extent is disputed. Brother- 
less girls were frequently compelled to earn their 
livelihood in this way, and the putting-away of an 
illegitimate child is mentioned (i. cxxiv, 7, IV. v. 
6, II, xxix. 1), Terms like puT^calii makdnagn% 
and rdma clearly mean ‘harlot,’ and there are 
unmistakable references to the trade. Expressions 
like humarl-putra, ‘son of a maiden,’ and agru^ 
‘son of an unmarried girl,’ point in the same 
direction. The Vdjasaneyi Samhita seems to 
recognize prostitution as a profession ; bub the 
exact meaning of the references collected by R. 
Pischel and K. F. Geldner [Vedische Studien, 
Stuttgart, 1888-89, 1. xxv. 196, 276, 299, 309 if., ii, 
120) is not certain (A. A. Macdonell and A. B. 
Keith, A Vedic Index of Names and Subjects, 
London, 1912, i. 396 f., ii. 480 fl“.). In the case of 
a widow the custom of satl seems to have been in 
abeyance ; in some cases she was burned with her 
dead husband {Atharvaveda, xviii. iii. 1), Wt in 
other cases the leviraie prevailed and, as she 
married the brother of her late husband, tins 

1 But the predominance of the courtesan in the New Comedy 
must not destroy our sense of proportion. It was, in part, a 
necessary outcome of the convention which laid the scene 
always in the street, into which respectable women could not 
venture, except under escort and upon rare occasion. Hence 
the plays mirror social, but not domestic, life, and work thiead- 
bare a few stock motives. 
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source of prostitution may have been generally 
closed (Macdonell and Keitli, i. 488). 

(6) In the Imo-hoohs. — Manu {Laws^ ix. 259) 
directs that harlots are to be punished, and a 
Brahman is forbidden to touch food given by har- 
lots, which excluded him from the higher woilds 
(iv. 209, 219). The same prohibition applies to 
food given by an unchaste woman, and libations of 
water are not to be offeied to women who through 
lust live with many men (iv. 211, 220, v. 90). 

(c) In the Buddhist age, — K Brahman was for- 
bidden to witness dancing or hear music, the ti’ade 
of the iraipa (T. W, Rhys Davids, Buddhist India^ 
London, 1903, p. 185 f.). But numerous references 
to prostitutes in the Jdtaka show that they were 
tolerated and to a certain degree held in respect. 
The fees paid to some of them were exceedingly high 
{The Jdtaha, Eng tr , Cambiidge, 1895-1907, u 
40, 261, ill. 283, iv. 157) ; 700 courtesans are found 
in the palace of a king (vi. 145). Sakka, after 
giving money to a harlot, does not visit her, but 
rewards her continence by filling her house with 
Jewels of seven hoards (ii, 259 f. ). One of this class 
is said to keep the five viitues {ii. 251). On the 
other hand, the roguery and rapacity of prostitutes 
are referred to, and it is regarded as a misfortune 
for a virtuous man to be reborn in a harlot’s womb 
(vi. 117). Somadeva, who used much Buddhist 
material, writes : 

* Thus, O King, even hetairai are occasionally of noble char- 
acter and faithful to kings as their own wives, much moie than 
matrons of high birth ' ; he also speaks of the famous eraipa of 
Ujjaymi, Devadatta, who had a place worthy of a king {Kathd- 
sant-sdgara, ed. 0. H. Tawney, Calcutta, 1880, i. 854, ii. 621), 

In the Buddhist legends we read of Ambapata, 
the famous courtesan of Visala, and the princess 
Salawati takes this profession (R. S. Hardy, A 
Manual of Budhism^ London, 1853, p. 244). An 
inscription of the W. Chalukya dynasty of Badami, 
early in the 8th cent, A.D., records gifts made by 
a prostitute to a temple {BGr i. pt, ii. [1896] 372, 
394). 

At the present day prostitutes are tolerated in 
India to an extent which can hardly be paralleled 
in any other part of the world. It is considered 
lucky to meet a prostitute at the beginning of a 
journey, probably because she can never become a 
widow, whose appearance is an evil omen (E. 
Thurston, Castes and Tribes of India, Madras, 
1909, ii. 139). One class of dancing-girls, known 
as mdtangi, are held in much respect, and among 
those castes in which girls are piostituted this is 
done after a regular session of the council (below, 
§3). 

{d) Under Muhammadan rule. — ^The Muhamma- 
dans kept prostitutes under supervision. 

Under Akbar ‘ the prostitutes of the realms (who had collected 
at the capital, and could scarcely be counted, so large was their 
number) had a separate quarter of the town assigned to them, 
which was called Shaitaupura, or Devilaville, A Daroghah 
[superintendent] and a clerk were also appointed for it, who 
registered the names of such as went to prostitutes, or wanted 
to take some of them to their houses. People might indulge m 
such connexions, provided the toll collectors heard of it But, 
without permission, no one was allowed to take dancing-girls 
to his house. If any well-known courtier wanted to have a 
virgin, they should 0rst apply to His Majesty, and get his per- 
mission '(AbulPadhl, A’ljn-i-Akbcvri, tr. H. Blochmann, Calcutta, 
1873-94, i. 192). 

Khafi Khan {Muntahhabu-hlubah [H. Elliot, Bist. of India, 
London, 1867-77, vii. 283]) states that ‘ the minstrels and singers 
of reputation in the service of the Court were made ashamed of 
their occupation, and were advanced to the dignity of inan§dbs. 
Public proclamations were made prohibiting singing and danc- 
ing. It 18 said that one day a number of singers and minstrels 
gathered together with great cries, and having fitted up a bier 
with a good deal o! display, round which were grouped the 
public wallers, they passed under the Emperor's jhdrokha-i- 
aarSan, or interview window. When he enquired what they 
intended hy the bier and the show, the minstrels said that 
Music was dead and they were carrying his corpse for burial. 
Aurangzeb then directed them to place it deep in the ground, 
-that no sound or cry might afterwards arise from iV 

According to Manucci (Storia do Mogor, ed, W, Irvine, Lon- 
don, 1907, ii, 9), ‘in the reign of Shahjahan dancers and public 


women enjoyed great liberty, and were found in great numbers 
in the cities For a time, at the beginning of his reign, Aurang- 
zeb said nothing, but afterwaidshe ordered that the> inuat marry 
or clear out of the realm. This was the cause that the palaces 
and gieat enclosuies where they dwelt went to luin little by 
little ; for some of them married and others went away, or, at 
least, concealed themselves.’ 

The elaborate organization of the brothels at 
Vijayanagar in the 15th cent, is described by 
Abdur-razzak, Matldus-sddain (Elliot, iv. Ill f.). 

2. Temple-dancers, — The appointment of women 
as dancers and courtesans in connexion with the 
greatei Hindu temples is not peculiar to India ( (rJ?®, 
pb, iv., Adonis, Attis, Osiris, London, 1914, i. 57 if.). 
Such women are known in India as devaddsl or 
devaratial, ‘ slaves of the gods,’ or in Travancore 
as kudikkar, * those who belong to the house.’ 

‘The rise of the caste and its euphemistic name seem both of 
them to date from about the 9th and iOth centuries A.n , during 
whuih much activity prevailed in S. India in the matter of 
building temples and elaborating the services held m them. 
The dancing-gills’ duties, then as now, were to fan the idol with 
Chamaiaa, or Tibetan ox-tails, to carry the sacred light called 
Kumbarti, and to sing and dance before the god when he was 
carried m procession. Inscriptions (SouLh Indian Inscriptions, 
ed E. Hultzsch, Madras, 1890-1903, ii, pt. in p. 259) show that 
in A.B. 1004 the great temple of the Chola king Eajaraja at Tan- 
jore had attached to it 400 talic'chen pendugal, or “women 
of the temple,” who lived in free quarters m the four streets 
round it, and were allowed tax-free land out of its endowments. 
Other temples had similar arrangements. At the beginning of 
the last century there w'ere one hundred dancing-girls attached 
to the temple at Conjeevararai (P. Buchanan, Journ&y from 
Madras, London, 1807, i. 12 f.), and at Madura, Conjeevaram 
and Tanjore there are still numbers of them who receive 
allowances from the endowments of the big temples at those 
places. In former days the profession was countenanced not 
only by the Church but by the State. Abdur Razak, a Turkish 
Ambassador to the Court of Vijianagar m the 15th cent, 
descnbes women of this class living in State-controlled insti- 
tutions, the revenue of which went towards the upkeep of the 
police. [A similar account of the State regulation of prostitu- 
tion at Golkonda is given by J. B. Tavernier, Travels in India, 
ed. V, Ball, London [1889], i. 157 f.] At the present day they 
form a regular caste, having its own laws of inheritance, its own 
customs and rules of etiquette, and its own panchayats [caste 
councils] to see that all these are followed, and thus hold a 
position which is perhaps without a parallel m any other country. 
Dancing-girls dedicated to the actual profession are generally 
married in a temple to a sword or a god, the tali [gold trinket 
worn round the neck as a symbol of marriage] being tied round 
their necks by some man of their caste * {Censm of India, 1901, 
XV., ‘Madras,’ Madras, 1902, i. 161 fl. ; for full accounts of the 
devaddsissee Thumton, ii. 126 ff. ; J. A. Dubois, Hindu Manners, 
Customs, and Ceremonies, Eng. tr.®, Oxford, 1906, pp. 8S7, 
684ff. *, Census of India, 1901, xxvi,, ‘Travancore,* Tnvandram, 
1903, i. 276 f. ; V. Na^m Aiya, Tranancore Slate Manual, do. 
1906, ii. 383 ff. ; B. y. Bussell, TQ Central Provinces, London 
[1910], ill. 374 ff. ; for other references see pt. iv., Adonis, 
AUvs, Osiris, i. 613.). 

In W. India this class of women is known as 
hhdvin (Skr. hhdvim, a handsome, wanton woman), 
devil (Skr. devala, an attendant on an idol), or 
naikin, ‘ mistress,’ ‘ procuress. ’ They are said to he 
descended from the female servants of the Savant- 
vadi or Malvan chiefs, hut some of them are of 
earlier origin, and their ranks have been recruited 
fyom the households of the chiefs — women of other 
oudra castes, besides Marathas and Bhandaris, 
who may become hhdmns by pouring water from 
the god’s lamp in a temple over their heads. 

When a hhdvin girl attains puberty, she undergoes a form of 
mamage with the god, the rite being performed both at the 
girrs house and in his temple by the oflSciant (gurav, rdul). 
These and other servants of the temple go m procession to the 
house of the girl, taking with them a dagger and the mask of 
the god. The marriage rites are performed in the usual way, 
with the lighting of the sacred fire ^homa), the mask taking 
the place of the bridegroom. The rite involves considerable 
expenditure, and in some cases, with a view to economy, the 
girl worships Gapapati or Gapei^, god of enterprises, and goes 
to the temple accompanied by a party of her own caste and 
temple servants, taking in her hand a coco-nut and a packet of 
sugar. She places these things before the image of the god and 
bows to him. The gurav and other temple servant® then invoke 
on her the blessing of the god, and the ceremony ends. 

The hhdvin practises prostitution, and differs 
from common prostitutes only in being dedicated 
to the god. From her children she chooses two or 
three to succeed her as temple servants. In the 
social scale she ranks below the kuldvant, the 

1 See art. KlSaatlptiRAM. 
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higher class of courtesan, who is nofc allowed to 
sing and dance in public. Her duties in the temple 
are to sweep and puiify the floor by washing it 
with cow-dung and water, and to wave a fly-wm&k 
before the god. The male members of the caste, 
known as dQ'ull, blow the temple horns and trumpets 
to wake the god from his slumbers. They are paid 
partly in cash and partly by a share of the ofler- 
ings [Ethiographic Stirvey^ Bombay, monograjihs 
60, 92, Bombay, 1907-09 ; BG x. [1880] 128). In 
Marwar a class of dancing-girls and prostitutes is 
known by the ironical title of hhagtan or bhagtanl, 
‘wives of a bhagat, or holy man.’ 

‘It 18 necessary for a daughter among them to be nominally 
married before she enters on her profession, as it is considered 
a sm to allow their maiden girls to oSer themselves to their 
infamous employment before the ceremony of marriage is per- 
formed. No betrothal takes place in such cases, and the girl 
is only nominally married to a Sadhu lone of the Hindu ascetic 
orders}, who is always prepared to give tip every connection 
with hi3 bride on payment of a rupee and a halt If, however, 
no Sadhu is available, the ceremony oiphera [circumambulation 
round the sacred fire] is performed by procuring the portrait of 
Qanesh, a Hindu divinity, invoked at the commencement of 
egry affair * (Ceirsus Report Mdm&r, 1891, Jodhpore, 1894, li. 

3 . Prostitutes under British rule, — Since the 
abolition of the Contagious Diseases Act there has 
been no regular supervision of prostitutes, and, as 
it is impossible to draw the line between those 
who practise the trade as profession and those 
who prostitute themselves in a surreptitious way, 
no statistics are available. At the last census they 
were included in the class of unproductive labour, 
with beggars, vagrants, receiveis of stolen goods, 
and cattle poisoners {Census of India, 1911, i., 
‘India,’ pt. ii. [Calcutta, 1913] 432). At the pre- 
sent day prostitutes in H. India are known as i 
tawdif{ph of Arab, taifa, ‘troop,’ ‘band’),^difar, 
pdtur, paturuja (Skr. patra, ‘an actor’), Icanchan, 
^golden/ mtidn^ ‘widow,’ or kashl (Arab, hash, 
‘acquiring,’ ‘earning’), while those who practise 
the trade secretly are called hhanagl, ‘ those of 
the house,’ or harjai, ‘gadabout.’ They are often 
recruited from widows or women expelled fiom 
caste for immorality or other misconduct. In the 
port towns, like Calcutta and Bombay, they are 
sometimes Eurasians or foreign women, mostly 
French or Austrians. Native prostitutes often live 
in brothels managed by a procuress {ndika, saqin, 
bhangerin) who treats her customers to tobacco 
and various compounds of opium or hemp (W. 
Hoey, Trade and Manufactures in N, India, 
Lucknow, 1880, p. 176). Many of the gypsy-like 
nomadic tribes in K. India prostitute their girls 
Thus, the Bediyas of N. Inaia reserve nearly all 
their girls for prostitution, and the men keep con- 
cubines drawn from other castes ; in some places, 
if a man marries a girl of the tribe, he is expelled, 
and if he mairies a girl who has been reserved for 
prostitution, he is fined by the council (Ciooke, 
TC, Calcutta, 1896, i. 245). The Kolhatis of Bom- 
bay are to a large extent dependent on the prosti- 
tution of their women, a girl on attaining puberty 
being allowed to choose between marriage and 
prostitution ; if she chooses the latter occupation, 
she appears before the caste assembly, and, with the 
consent of its members, becomes a prostitute ; the 
tribe is now kept under supervision, as they some- 
times kidnap higb-caste girls to bring them up as 
prostitutes. The same is the habit of the Harnis, 
Berads, and Mang G-arudas of the Deccan (M. 
Kennedy, Notes on the Criminal Classes of the Bom- 
bay Presidency, Bombay, 1908, pp. 13, 122, 274, 
283). The Dombar, a caste of acrobats in Mysore 
are notorious for dedicating their smart and good- 
looking girls as prostitutes. In a troupe one girl 
is generally reserved for this trade. 

The dedication is niadi 
an auspicious day, the 
The girl is bathed and 


j when the ^rl comes of age, when, on 
caste people assemble by invitation, 
seated on a rice-pounder before the 


assembled caste people. Married women or dedicated piod, 
tutes smear her with red powder and turmeric, pour rice ovti 
her, and hll her garment with coco-nuts, rice, and other luckv 
substances. On rising, she bows to the elders of the caste and 
receives their blessing. She is then taken in procession to the 
temple of Anjaneya or Yallamma, a man beating a drum and 
the women singing. ^ She is given holy water (tlttha) by the 
priest, and she is again seated on a rice-pounder in the midst of 
her caste people. Rice is poured over her by basavl prostitutes 
and married women, and the ceremony ends with a feast. She 
is then made over to her first lover. 

Such women are said to remain faithful to their 
protectors when kept as concubines, and it is 
asserted that they may be flogged and fined by the 
castemen if they prove false. A woman who does 
not enter into a connexion more or less permanent 
with a man is free to consort with other men, pro- 
vided her lover be not of a caste lower than her 
own. A basavl, or dedicated prostitute, if she 
wishes to live a chaste life, can be married, and 
she then ceases to perform acrobatic feats in public. 
Her children bom before the marriage are left with 
her relatives (monograph 13, Ethnographic Survey, 
Mysore, Bangalore, 1908, p. 12 f.). In the same 
province the Beda, Golla, Kuruba, Madiga, and 
other castes often dedicate their eldest daughter, 
in a family where no son has been born, as a basavl 
prostitute ; and a girl falling ill is likewise vowed 
to^ be left unmarried, wuth the usual result (B. L. 
Bice, Mysore, rev. ed., Westminster, 1897, i. 256). 

Litbuaturu). — ^T he aufchonties have been quoted in the article ; 
see also Al-Biruni, India, ed. E. 0. Sachau, London, 1910, li. 

W. Ceooke. 

PROSTITUTION (Roman). — The difference 
between Roman and Greek views on this subject 
flows not so much from a deeper appreciation of 
the family ^ on the part of the former as from a 
deeper conception of personality and of the value 
of the individual citizen as such, independent of 
sex. Doubtless there was hence reflected back 
upon the family a sentiment that contributed 
niuch to the enhancement of its dignity and author- 
ity ; but the primary result was to cieate an atti- 
tude of mind, on the part of men, towaids free 
Roman women in geneial, and especially towards 
them as wives, entirely difleient m quality from 
that exhibited among tlie Greeks. This is not to 
say that the legal position of the Roman woman 
was actually very diflerent fiom, though it was 
certainly superior to, that of her Greek sisters. 
Especially as wife and mother (materfamilias), her 
position was one of dignity and esteem ; she was 
not servant, but mistress (‘ ubi tu Gaius, ego Gaia,’ 
ran the old marriage formula). She was denied 
neither freedom of movement nor share of social 
intercourse, wdthin or without the house.^ Custom 
debarred her from direct access to public aflairs, 
but her position was free from any suggestion of 
intentional personal abasement, though it was 
true that in the older Roman system she was sub- 
ject in law in the strictest degree to her husband 
or other male tutor (see T. Mommsen, IlisI of 
Borne, Eng. tp, new ed., London, 1901, i. 74 f.). 

The Greek influence, when it was finally brought 
to bear upon Roman society, proved one of its 

^ Cf. Olo. de Off, i. 64 ! * nam cum sit hoc natura couimuue 
anniiantium, ut habeant lubidinem procieandi, prima societas 
in ipso conmgio est, proxirna m liberis, deinde una donius, com- 
muma omnia ; id autem est prinoipiuin ui^bis eb quasi seini- 
nanum rei pubhcae.* 

2Cf. Corn. Nepos, Prcefat : ‘Contra ea pleraque nostris 
moribus sunt decora, quae apud illos turpia putantur. Quern 
enim Romanorurn pudet uxoreni ctucere in conviviuni? aub 
CUIUS materfamilias non primum locum tenet aedium, atque m 
celebntate versabur? qnod multo fit allter m Graecia. Nam 
neque in convivmm adhibetur, nisi propinquorum ; neque 
sedet, msi in mtenore parte aedium, quae gyncuecomtis appel- 
latur, quo nemo aocedit, nisi propinqua cognatione conmnctus.’ 
For freedom of social intercourse see Cic. pro C<rL 20 . ‘ qui 
dicermit uxores suas^acena redeimtea attrectatas esse a Caelio" ; 
cf. Plut. RoWf 20 I AAAa pivToi voAXa rat? elf tiutjv 

. . . iiCffracreai fxev bSov /SaSt^ovcrats, ktX.: OiC. 
r 1 . 04. 
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most powerful solvents, so that the tone of those 
grades of society which find expression in the 
literature of the Empire was in complete di&accoid 
with that of the early Kepublic. It is, in fact, a 
striking phenomenon that, while the Greeks, on 
the one hand, made no pretensions to any loftiness 
of principle in refeience to the intercourse of the 
sexes, but maintained upon the whole a high 
degree of outward decency, the Romans, on the 
other hand, whose principles, and for a long time 
their practice, were upon a higher plane, exhibited 
a declension which apparently reached a depth far 
below that ever attained by the Greeks, save in 
isolated cases. This diflerence must, in part, be 
explained by the existence in the Roman of some 
deep-lying coarseness of instinct, due perhaps to 
some early racial (Etruscan ?) infusion. A curious 
result was that in Greece it was the free lances of 
love (the iratpat) who in individual cases attained 
to great wealth and to social and political influ- 
ence ; in Rome the class of professional prostitutes ! 
remains throughout in the shadows of the back- 
ground,^ the ad ventui esses whose charms make 
them a power in politics being drawn exclusively 
from the lanks of free-born Roman society^ ladies 
{e,g.f the fascinating Clodia, the notorious sister of 
Cieero^s enemy, P. Clodius ; see G. Boissier, 
Ciceron et ses amis’^f Paiis, 1884, p. 1741). The 
economic emancipation of Roman women, the 
relaxation of the family tie, and the vogue of the 
laxer forms of marriage are symptoms of a moral 
disintegration that has no parallel in the history 
of society in Greece, and one all the more grave as 
it was for the most part independent of economic 
pressure. 

As a matter of strict principle, then, among the Romans 
prostitution was per se shameful (jlagitium ) — for both parties 
That this was the Roman sentiment, at its best, is clear enough 
even from the passage in which Cicero, with his usual verbose 
insincerity as an advocate, denies it (pro Cml. 48 : ‘ Verum si qiiis 
est, qui etiani meretricus amoribus mterdictum iuventuti putet, 
eat ille quidem valde severns—negare non possum— sed ahhorret i 
non modo ab hums saeculi licentia, verum etiam a maiorum 
oonsuetudine atque concessis. Quando enim hoc non factum 
est? quando reprehensum? quando non nermissum? quando 
denique fuit ut quod licet non lioeret?’)*® Perhaps from the 
earliest times there was in use in Bom© a system of police regis- 
tration analogous to that found now in most European countries 
Women adopting the career of a prostitute (meretrix^ scortum^ 
prostibulum^ atmoa) were required to register themselves at 
the aidile’s office, and to take out a licence upon payment of a 
tax. The registei gave full personal details of the licensee, with 
her professional name and price, etc Once placed upon the 
register, the name could never be erased, but remained as a 
perpetual memoiial of shame. That is to say, the nioial turpi- 
tude of the act of prostitution itself ((]iuosstU7Yi coipoie facere) 
was felt to override completely all other aspects, so that 
recovery of status was for ever foreclosed The unwillingness 
of the Roman mind to draw upon its own facility of legal fictions 
in order to open a way to repentance and recovery for the 
prostitute is in startling contrast to the humane and reason- 
able attitude of the Greeks towards this class Prom this same 
thoroughgoing attitude of the Romans sprang also the minute 
regulations which imposed upon prostitutes a distinctive dress, 3 
dyed hair, or yellow wig, and other civil disabilities, designed 
to mark them out for public reprobation and to penalize their 
profession. 

As wealth and luxury increased, and the spirit- 
ual strength of the Republic decayed, while Greek, 
and especially Oriental, models of profligacy, 
springing from a quite different religious and social 
conception, poured into Italy in an ever-swelling 
flood, these repressive regulations were of no avail 
to prevent the recruiting of the ranks of open or 

1 Of course they are frequently alluded to, especially by the 
poets, hut not in such a way as to reveal any specifically Roman 
details, or to make it necessary here to multiply quotations 
which do little more than prove the existence and wide preva- 
lence of vice in Roman brothels and other meeting-places. 

3 When it suits his purpose, his language is very different ; 

3hl, 66: ‘ille, qui semper secum scorta, semper 
exoietos, semper lupas duceret,’ and cf. Oat. ii. 10. 

8 Prostitutes might not wear the matron’s stoZa, but must 
wear a toga of sad stuff (toga puUa)*, cf Juv. Sat ii. 69 f. : 
‘talem non sumet damnata togara’; Hor. Sat i. ii-63: ‘quid 
interest In matrona, ancilla peocesne togata?’, and cf. Oic. jPhit 
ii. 44 : * qui te a meretncio quaesth abduxit et, tamquam stolam 
dedisset, m matrnuonio stabili et certo conlocavit.’ 


secret prostitutes from even the upper strata of 
society. Amid the general depravity piostitution 
ranked merely as one form, and that not the 
gravest, of immorality. As emperor, Tiberius 
tried to cheek it by more stiingeiit enactnients,i 
but bis own hbldo effrenata et real or 

suspected, made it impossible for him to exercise 
any authority over the licence of the age.^ 
Caligula even exploited the registered prostitutes 
as a source of revenue.^ The piostitute’s tax con- 
tinued to he levied until the time of Theodosius in 
the 4lh cent., and was not finally abolished until 
a century later, by Anastasias I., when the old 
registers of the prostitutes were also consigned to 
destruction. Justinian, m the 6th cent., removed 
some of the civil disabilities of prostitutes (possibly 
only to enable himself to many the reformed pro- 
stitute Theodora ; see E. Gibbon, Dechne and Fall^ 
ed. J. B. Bury, London, 1898, iv. 215). 

Probably the influence of Theodora is to be seen 
in the inteiesting experiment made by Justinian, 
who converted a palace on the Asiatic side of the 
Bosporus into a monastery as a rescue home for 
500 reclaimed prostitutes of the capital. Here, to 
be saved from themselves, they were kept in a 
perjietual seclusion, to which many pieferred 
suicide, so that the experiment was a failure. It 
marks, however, an approach to the modem atti- 
tude of charity and sympathy in dealing with the 
class, as contrasted with both its theoretical re- 
pudiation by the Romans and its frank acceptance 
by the Greeks. So far as our scanty knowledge 
goes, neither the Greeks nor the Romans had to 
face the problem of dealing with prostitution in 
the interests of national hygiene. The Roman 
system of registration and public supeiwision is of 
interest in that it represents practically the utmost 
that, as yet, appears possible in dealing with this 
problem. With the exception that there is no 
tax, and that the door to recovery is not legally 
closed, the procedure of most of the Continental 
peoples is simply a reversion to the Roman system. 
The object of both is the same, namely, outward 
control of the phenomenon in the interests of 
public order and decency; to this, for modem 
societies, the protection of public health falls to be 
added as a further complication, towards the solu- 
tion of which the ancient procedure can ofler no 
suggestion, 

Literatcrk,— Save for incidental references, mainly upon the 
general subject of social morality under the Republic and the 
Empire, nothing dealing with this specific topic is known to the 
present wxiter. W. J. WOODHOTJSE. 


PROTAGORAS. —Protagoras was the most 
famous of the Greek sophists of the 5th cent, B.C. 
(see Sophists). 

I. Life and writings. — Protagoras was a native 
of Abdera in Thrace. Plato, our best authority, 
tells us that he was seventy years old when he 
died, and that he had spent forty years in the 
practice of his profession (Meno, 91 E), and he 
visited Athens not for the first time after the 
production (in 420 B.C.) of a play by Pherecrates. 
With such data as we have, his birth seems to fall 
between the limits 490 and 480 B.C, The subjects 
iTac. Ann. ii, 85: ‘gravibus senatus decretis libido feniin- 
arum coercita caufcumque, ne quaestum corpore faceret cui 
avuB aut pater aut maritus eques Romanus fuisset. Ham 
Vistilia, praetoria faraiha geuita, licentiam stupn apud aedilea 
vulgaverat, more inter veterea recepto, qui satis poeimrum 
adversura impudicas in ipsa professione flagitii orcdebanfr ’ ; Cf. 
Suet Tib. 35 : ‘feminae famosac, ut ad evitandas legum poenas 
iure ac dignitate matronali exsolverentur, leiiocinium profiten 
coeperant ’ 

2 Cf W. E. H. Lpcky, Rist oj European MoraU^, London, 
1890, ii. 303 : * There have certainly been many periods in 
history when virtue was more rare than under the Oaisars ; 
but there has probably never been a period when vice was more 
extravagant or uncontrolled. ' 

» Suet. Cat 40 : ‘ex capturis prostitutarum quantum quaeque 
uno concubitu mereret/ etc. 
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that he taught included oratory, grammar and the 
right use of words (Plato, Phcedr, 267 C; Biog. 
Laert. ix. 53), the interpretation of the 
(Plato, Protag. 339 A If.), and, generally, those 
accomplishments which enabled a Gieek to take a 
prominent part in the politics of his native city 
[ih. 319 a). His popularity was unbounded {ih, 
309 c, Thecet. 161 c) : Plato even pits him against 
Homer as an authority on the education and 
improvement of mankind {Bep, 600 C). At the 
same time, like Socrates, Protagoras incurred the 
dislike of certain sections ot society typified by the 
demagogue Anytus {Meno, 91 B-92 c). The publi- 
cation of a work on the gods is connected with the 
traditional story which we find in Cicei'o (de Nat. 
Deor, i. 63) and earlier still in Timon (Sext. Erup. 
ndv. Math. ix. 55-57), that the Athenians con- 
demned Protagoras and publicly burnt all the 
copies of his book which they could collect; and 
that he saved himself by flight, hut on the voyage 
to Sicily was drowned at sea. This account 
receives some alight) support from the woids 
. . . Karaotjs in Plato {Thecet. 171 D), 

A few fragments, or at least the titles, survive 
of some sixteen works attributed by the ancients 
to Protagoras (Blog. Laert, ix. 55 ; H. Biels, Die 
Pragmente der Vorsokratiker^, Berlin, 1906-10, 
p. 536). They dealt mostly with literature, rhetoric, 
or education. The title of the work, which con- 
tained the famous maxim that man is the measure 
of all tilings, is quoted by Sext. Emp. {adv. Math, 
vii. 60) as Kara^dXhovTes {sc. Xdyot), but the reader 
of Plato is forced to infer from many allusions that 
the work was commonly known as the Truth of 
Protagoras (J. Bernays, Gesammelte Ahhand- 
hmgen, Berlin, 1885, i. 117-121). Considering his 
great fame, it would be interesting to recover some 
specimens of Ms style; Gomperz conjectured that 
the apology for medicine, one of the tracts in the 
Hippocratean corpus, is by Protagoras. With 
greater certainty peculiarities of his stately method 
can be inferred from Platonic imitations iProtag. 
316 Cff., 320g-S22d, 333 d ff., 339 A-D, perhaps 
even 342 A ff., Thecet. 165E-168C) and from the 
unmistakable allusions of Aristophanes in the 
Clouds (112-114, 658-671, 677-679), though the 
sophist is not named in that play. 

2. Doctrine. — In the dialogue of Plato named 
after him Piotagoras appears as an exponent and 
champion of custonaary morality — Plato’s 
dpm). The human instincts of reverence and right 
{aWdis, ^Ikt}) are the weapons by which helpless man 
has been protected against the teeth and claws of 
other animals {Protag. 322 C, 329 c). Man’s history 
is a record of progress ; the criminals of a civilized 
society would be virtuous if compared with down- 
right savages {ih. 327 D). Hence the aim of legis- 
lators and educators is to displace harmful 
opinions by wholesome and profitable ones {Thecet. 
167 A ff.). Hence, too, the aim of punishment 
should he to reclaim the offender and to deter 
others from his offence {Protag. 324 A ff.). Virtue 
is inculcated in an enlightened community by 
public opinion, by good laws and institutions, 
forces working silently {ih. 324 Dff,). Of the 
vagueness and contradictions of this unwritten 
code the sophist has little conception. Indeed, 
when the Platonic Socrates offers him a foundation 
in the shape of a hedonistic first principle {ib. 
351 c ff. ), he declines to accept it, and even argues 
against it. The same vagueness is shown in 
the sophist’s claim to turn the ‘weaker’ into the 
‘ stronger ’ case {rhv Xtr^ov Kpeirrca woteiv). The 
desire to excel was a passion with Greeks, especi- 
ally to win forensic honours; why should the 
pursuit of this branch of excellence impair another 
— a scrupulous regard for ri^ht ? Absolute 
inability to see where the Socratic elenchus will 


land him is a main feature of comic relief in 
Plato’s presentation of Protagoras, as of other 
early sophists. Among other tendencies of his 
time, Protagoras took part in the protest of philo- 
sophers against the theological opinions oi the 
poets. His famous utterance runs thus : 

‘ Of the gods I cannot say whether they exist or not, nor of 
what nature they are. For there are many obstacles to inquiry, 
especially the obscurity of the problem and the shortness of 
life ’ (Diog. Laert. ix. 61). 

Here the nature of the gods is obviously the real 
problem, and frank agnosticism, however provoca- 
tive of odium, was in keemng with the highest 
thinking of an era of ‘enlightenment.’ The most 
original opinion ascribed to Protagoras is of course 
that man is the measure of existence and non- 
existence. Ever since its publication this maxim 
has been a subject of controversy, as Plato’s 
Thecetetus proves. It seems to be an affirmation 
of the subjective element in all experience, all 
thought and language. There may have been 
need for such emphasis in Gieece, but in Borne the 
veiy forms of giving evidence (arbitror, videtur 
mihi) weie a perpetual reminder that in the law- 
court, at any rate, in the investigation of facts, it 
was impossible to go behind the individual. Some 
say that the maxim amounts to a recognition of the 
relativity of knowledge. It should rather be ‘ of 
opinion.’ There is nothing in it to forbid the con- 
clusion that absolute knowledge is impossible, but 
that opinions are relatively true ; and so Plato 
seems to have understood it. That its author 
never intended it to bear any destructive practical 
consequences is admitted by Plato {Thecet. 166 E- 
1680). Nor would it be fair to link it up, as 
Plato has done, with Heraclitean doctrine — ‘all 
things are as they seem to all,’ for ‘ all things flow’ 
like a stream’ — or with a subtle theory piivately 
imparted to disciples {Thecet. 155 ff.) ; and, though 
Sextus fathers this theory on Protagoras {Pyrrh. 
Hypotyp. i. 217), he cites no authoritative w’ork, and 
may theref orebe presumed to be drawing upon Plato. 
Lastly, the brilliant defence put into the mouth 
of Protagoras by his critic {Thecet. 166 C ff.) suggests 
that the author of the dialogue had become con- 
scious that his handling of the maxim had been 
somewhat too free, and that he wished to redress 
the balance. Generally speaking, ib is most 
improbable that the first framer of such a maxim 
could have foreseen, much less intended, all that 
acute metaphysicians like Plato and Aristotle have 
deduced from it. Even the psychological implica- 
tions of the doctrine were bnt imperfectly under- 
stood at a time when no one could explain why 
perceptions of tastes and flavours were variable, 
while men agreed in their perception of weight. 
It seems safest, tlierefore, to make of Protagoras 
neither a positivist nor a pragmatist, whatever 
superficial analogies to these later doctrines may 
be ingeniously read into Ms maxim. 

Literature.— -E. Zeller, Philosophie der Chriechen^ S vols., 
Leipzig, 1876-1903, Eng. tr., London, 1881-1903 ; T. Gomperz, 
Gnechiscke Denker, 3 vols., Leipzig, 1&98-1909, Eng. tr., London, 
1901-12; J. Bnrnetj Greek Philosophy^ pt. i„ London, 1914; 
G. Grote, PlatOy 3 vols., do. 1868 ; B Jowett, The Dialogues 
of Piato^j 6 vols,, Oxford, 1892. From a mass of monographs 
may be cited H. Jackson, JPh xui. [1885] 242 ff.; F. C. S. 
Schiller, Plato or Protagoras Oxford, 1908. See also the 
literature of art. Sovhists. Jt, D, HiCKS. 

PROTECTION.— See Economics. 

PROTESTANTISM.-^i. Derivation and defi- 
nition. — The Lat. protestari, a post- Augustan word 
found in Quintilian and frequent in law^ means 
‘ to profess,’ ‘ bear witness (or declare) openly,’ so 
that it is nearly equivalent to projlteri; in both 
cases the preposition adds the idea of openness or 
publicity to that of witness or declaration. It has 
no inherent negative force as a protest against 
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something, though it is often used in law as a 
declaration that the speaker’s meaning has been 
misunderstood. 

Of the cognate English words, we find ‘ protesta- 
tion’ in Hampole (c. 1340), and thenceforth they 
imply, like the Latin, an open declaration. 

Thus in Shakespeare, Much Ado about Nothing ^ v. i. 149 : 
*Do me right, or I will protest your cowaidice’; Macbeth, 
V, li. 11 : ‘ Youths that even now protest their first of manhood.’ 

The negative meaning common in modern English 
came m later. Thus a bill might be ‘ jirotested ’ 
(from 1622), Le. an open declai’ation made that it 
had been presented and not paid. There were also 
‘ protestations’ (later ‘ protests ’) in the Lords from 
1626 and in the Civil War, though they were not 
common till after the Restoration. Johnson, 
however (1755), still defines ^ protestation ’ as ‘a 
solemn declaration of resolution, fact, or opinion,’ 
though he notices the negative meaning under the 
noun ‘protest.’ 

2 , Theological meaning.-— The word received a 
technical meaning in theology from the protest 
made by the Lutheran princes and some free cities 
before the Diet at iSpeyer in 1529. An eailier Diet 
at Worms in 1521 had put Luther to the ban of the 
Empire and ordered the suppression of heresy. 
But the heresy spread neveitheless, and, when 
another Diet met at Speyer m 1526, it Avas 
supported by strong princes, and a compromise 
had to be made on the principle of ‘Cnjus regio, 
ejus religio.’ It was decided, and that unani- 
mously, that, till a General Council met, every 
prince should be free to make religious changes if 
he thought fib. But by a second Diet at Speyer in 
1529 the comiironiise was annulled ; all further 
innovations were forbidden to Lutheran princes, 
and the Zwinglian doctrine was made unlaAvful. 
Hereupon (19bh April) the ‘protestation’ Avas 
drawn up. In it the princes (of Saxony, Branden- 
burg, BrunsAvick-Luneburg, Anhalt, Hesse) and 
fourteen cities (some of them Zwinglian) declare 
that they will not cairy out the new edict or tolerate 
the Mass in their dominions, further maintaining 
that the unanimous decision of one Diet could not 
be reversed by a mere majority in another, and 
that, as they had acted according to Scripture and 
conscience, they could not in any case admit the 
right of a majority to control them. There is no 
question here of any particular doctrines— only an 
assertion of the liberty of particular churches ; the 
actual doctrines of the princes were set forth next 
year in the Confession of Augsburg. 

3 . Lutherans and Calvinists.— Thus ‘Protes- 
tants * at first meant Lutherans as opposed alike to 
Papists and ZAvinglians. The Avord Avas convenient 
from a political standpoint, and came into use in 
spite of Luther’s own dislike of it, so that it soon 
became the current name for Lutherans in Germany 
and England. Then came a double development. 
On one side the Romanists persisted in sti^atiz- 
ing the heretics of the Reformation all over Europe 
as Lutherans ; on the other the heretics themselves 
came to adopt from the Lutherans the common 
name of Protestants. The unifying force Avas the 
consciousness of a common cause against Rome ; 
bnt it Avorked slowly. The breach between 
Luther and ZAvingli in 1529 Avas never made up. 
So four of the fourteen cities presented a separate 
Confession {Tetra^olitana) at Augsburg, and 
Zwingli sent a third. Calvin some years later 
signed the Augsburg Confession of his OAvn accord ; 
but all through the second half of the 16th cent. 
Lutherans and Calvinists hated each other almost 
as they hated Rome. The Lutherans established 
their principle of ‘ Cujus regio, ejus religio ’ at the 
JPeace of Augsburg in 1555, and henceforth were 
(so to speak) respectable heretics, but the Calvin- 
ists had no protection. They bore the brunt of 


the battle Avith Rome, and they gained on the 
Lutherans in Germany. So the quairel Avas 
bitter, and the misfoi tunes of the first period of 
the Thirty Years’ War (1618-24) Avere in gieat part 
caused by the unwillingness of Lutheran princes 
to help Calvinists, and it Avas only under the 
pressure of the calamities which followed that they 
learned to sink their difierences under the common 
name of Protestants, 

4 . Anglican usage. — In England the Lutherans 
had little infiuence after the time of Henry vm , 
and their consuhstantialion is repudiated in Art. 
xxAuii. {‘only after an heavenly and spiritual 
manner ’). The Reformers looked to Bullinger and 
Calvin, rather than to Melanchthon and Chemnitz. 
In doctrine, then, the Church of England leaned 
more to Calvin ; but it had a political tie with 
Lutheranism. Among the ever-changing phases of 
Elizabeth’s policy in her early years Avas the idea 
of gaming something from the Peace of Augsburg, 
by trying to pass herself off as substantially a 
Lutheian ruler ordering the religion of her oAvn 

S le like the German princes. The strange 
s in her private chapel indicate this policy 
rather than any leaning to Romanism. Moreover, 
she appreciated the Erastian obedience of^ the 
Lutherans, and detested the ecclesiastical inde- 
pendence of Calvinism, Tims there was a true 
affinity betAveen the Erastian church of Elizabeth 
and the Erastian churches of N. Germany, and 
English Churchmen of the official sort learned to 
call themselves Protestants like the Lutherans, 
Avhile the Puritan section clung to Geneva, and 
Avas not forward to adopt the name. It is not 
found in anjr revision of the Book of Common 
Prayer, nor in JeAvel’s Apology (London, 1567), 
and even the Canons of 1604 only claim that the 
Church of England is ‘a true and apostolical 
church.’ But by 1608 we find mention of ‘ Papists, 
Piotestants, Puritans, BroAvnists,’ where the Avord 
is used strictly of the Church in opposition to 
Puritans as Avell as Romanists- ^ In this sense 
it became a watchword of the Caroline divines, and 
was frankly adopted by Laud himself. Even 
Chillingworth’si?e%mw of Protestants a Safe Way 
to Salvation (Oxford, 1638) has the Church in view, 
and forms a transition to a Avider meaning only 
because the supremacy of Scripture is the doctrine 
of all the Churches of the Reformation. So, too, 
Avhen Charles I. declares his attachment to the 
Protestant religion, he is disavowing Popery and 
Puritanism together. So also Laud. But what 
the Thiity Years’ War did for Germany Avas done 
for England by the Puritan policy of the Common- 
wealth and the Protectorate and by the Romaniz- 
ing policy of the Stuarts. In different Assays both 
brought the Nonconformists nearer to the Church 
in a common consciousness of antagonism to the 
common enemy, so that they began to he known 
as Protestant dissenters in contrast with Popish 
recusants and some of the extreme sectaries. 
Thus Protestantism became a general^ name for 
every sect sprung from the Reformation which 
could be considered passably orthodox. _ The 
Quakers were included, but the claim of Socinians 
and Deists Avas more doubtful. They are not 
among the Protestant dissenters relieved by the 
Toleration Act. We find ‘ Protestant dissenters’ 
in a bill of 1672, and constant mention of the 
Protestant religion or the Protestant interest. At 
the Revolution the Prince of Orange declares 
( 10 th Oct. 1688) that he comes over because the 
Protestant reli^on is endangered t Delamere In 
Cheshire rises in defence of it j and the Bib 01 
Rights limits the CroAvn to such persons as ‘ being 
Protestants’ shall make the declaration imposed 
on members of Parliament in 1678 denying tran- 
substantiation and disavowing the Avorship of the 
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Virgin Mary or any other saint and the sacrifice of 
the Mass as ‘superstitious and idolatrous.’ By 
the Act of Settlement the sovereign must be a 
Protestant — perhaps a Lutheran like George I. — 
but he must ‘ join in communion with the Church 
of England as by law established.’ So the law 
still remains, except that the declaration of 1678 
was abolished for members of Parliament in 1829, 
and softened for the King in 1911, though he is 
still required to be a Protestant. 

5. The modern view. — ^The lyord has undergone 
no serious change of meaning since the end of the 
17th century. But, being now opposed to Romanism 
instead of to Puritanism, it was disliked by some 
of the High Churchmen a century ago, such as 
Alexander Knox ; and it is now cordially detested 
by the Tractarians and their successors, not only 
as summing up most of the things that they chiefly 
hate, but even more as linking the Chuich of 
England with Churches of Christ which they 
count no better tlian unlawful assemblies. But, 
if we look at the general position — at things 
instead of words — there can be no doubt that the 
official doctrine of the Church of England is as 
definitely Protestant as it can well be. To sum up 
in the words of Bishop Stubbs of Oxford : 

‘While, however, I distinctly claim for our Church her full 
Catholic character unembarrassed b> any such committal [to 
the doffinatic utteiances or disciplinary machinery of anj of 
the communities that have called themselves Piotestant], I 
would in the strongest way condemn the idea that would 
repudiate the name of Protestant as a mere name of negation, as 
well as the notion that the maintenance of Protestant negation 
is the whole or the most mipoitant part of our leligious work and 
history. I should unhesitating’lj reject the theory that reg-atda 
Protestantism b> itself, either at home or abroad, as a religious 
system devoid of spiritual constructive energy’ (Vz&iiation 
Charges, London, 1904, p. 342). 

LiTERATiTRE.~It wIll be enough to name OJS£> vii. 1604 f. ; 
W. Wace, in Church and Faith (Essays on the teaching of the 
Church of England by various writers), Edinburgh and London, 
1899 ; the ordinary histones of the Reformation, and for the 
Continent the elaborate art. by F. Kattenbusch, in 
xvi. 135 ff. H. M. GWATKIN'. 

PROVERBS. — I. Definition. — ^yIliIe the formal 
definition of a proverb is difficult to frame, and 
every antliority attempts to give his own, tlieie is 
a geneiai agi cement as to the chief characteristics 
of proverbial sayings. Four qualities are neces- 
sary to constitute a proverb : brevity (or, as some 
prefer to put it, conciseness), sense, piquancy or 
salt (Trench), and popularity. Aristotle, m writ- 
ing of proverbs, embodied three of these properties 
in defining them as ‘ remnants which, on account 
of tlieir shortness (o-wrojafav) and correctness 
(5e^t6r')?ra), have been saved out of the wrecks and 
ruins of ancient philosophy.’^ More modern 
definitions, such as ‘a short pithy saying in 
common and recognized use,’^ or ‘much matter 
decocted into a few words,’® or ‘the wisdom of 
many and the wit of one,’^ set forth the same 
elements in slightly varying phraseology. Mere 
brevity, however, will not give an expression the 
force of a proverb ; it must in every ease present 
a serious thought, and expressions dealing with 
trivialities can never gam the force and prestige of 
proverbial sayings. By piquancy or salt we under- 
stand the wit that is embodied in a genuine adage. 
In its wit the proverb expresses a pungent criticism 
of life which frequently has a flavour of cynicism 
about it. On this quality depends the power of a 
proverb to do more than amuse the hearer. Its 
wit, like the barb of an arrow, makes the maxim 

1 According to Aristotle, proverbs are Important for the 
following reasons : on rraXatas eicrt ^tAocro^fa? ev raty jueyto-Taiff 

av6panrcj)v ^$opai^ a.7ToKofjL4v7)9 eyKaroAeififiara trepicr<aBev7a Sia 

crvvTOiitav Koi Sefii)Ti 7 Ta (ascribed to Anstotle by Synesius, 
Fmomium CalvtUi, ed. ‘Turneh,’ p. 69). 

2 OMD, S.V. 

3 Thomas Puller, Gnomologia, Adagies, and Proverbs, 2 volu., 
London. 1732, pp 1728-31. 

4 Lord John Russell (1792-1878) 


stick in the memory. There are many sayings in 
all literatures which are not recognized as proverbs 
because they lack the element of populai ity. To 
attain the rank of a proverb, a saying must either 
spring from the masses or be accepted by a people 
as true. In a profound sense it must be the vox 
popiili, Eiselein, a German collector of proverbs, 
has emphasized this element in his definition : ‘ A 
proverb is a sentence coined with the public stamp, 
cuirent, and of acknowledged value among the 
eople.’^ To put it more briefly, a proverb is a 
ousehold word of the people. James Howell, an 
English parccmiographer, incorporated in his col- 
lection 600 proverbial sayings which he himself 
invented, but, as they were not coined with the 
public stamp, they have never been used or quoted.^ 
A true proverb, then, is a spontaneons ^owth out 
of the soil of national character ; it is in a sense 
autochthonous, and among the people who gave it 
birth it possesses a finality from wdiich there is no 
appeal. This popular element is implied in the 
etymology of both the Latin and Greek ternivS.^ In 
the former language the term was proverbiumt 
signifying *a -word uttered in public.’ The 
synonym adaghmi, which is usually traced to the 
phrase ad ag&nd‘itm aptiim, and from which we get 
our English ‘ adage,’ besides suggesting this popular 
origin, also suggests a moral tone and brings out 
the practical nature of the pioverb. The Greek 
con eiative is similar in import, Trapoig.[a, signifying 
a trite roadside expression. 

The stamp of public approval gives proverbs a 
profound influence even when they convey a false 
morality. A genuine proverb may not embody a 
true ethical principle, yet it is an index to what 
the people regard as true, and presents their ideals 
of life and conduct. Certain groups of proverbs 
have a peculiar authority for a special, and in a 
sense an artificial, reason. All the sayings of the 
canonical book of Proverbs among J ews and Christ- 
ians, those of the Vedic writings among the Hindus, 
and those that are embedded in the Qur’an among 
Muslims have wielded a tremendous authority, on 
account of the inspiiation claimed for these hooks. 
Many of the sayings of Jesus are in the form 
of proverbs, ancf He frequently used proverbs to 
make His teaching impiessive. He took some 
from Jewish liteiature and others from the current 
speech of the people ; still others He coined Him- 
self. The authority of these and their influence 
on ethics and religion are due to the unique posi- 
tion of authority in which the Founder of Christi- 
anity is acknowledged to stand. In the sphere of 
religion the proverbial sayings of Jesus have exer- 
cised the widest and most pervasive influence of 
any group of proverbs. 

2. Origin. — In discussing the origin of proverbs 
it is necessary to make a sharp distinction oetween 
the popular proverbial saying and the literary pro- 
verb, or ^nome. The latter is the pioduct of reflex- 
ion, and its final form is likely to be the result of 
considerable literary polishing, while the former 
is naive and was oiiginally uttered spontaneously 
and in connexion with some occasion or event that 
stirred the imagination. It is in keeping wuth its 
popular origin that the author of a genuine pro- 
verb is unknown ; it is a spontaneous utterance 
which has been called forth by an unusual and 
stirring incident or experience. It originated 
with the people and has gained circulation and 
authority through universal acceptance of its 

IJ, Eiselein, Sprichtcdrter des deutsehen Volkes, Freiburg, 
1840, p. X : * Das Sprlchwort ist ein mit offentlichem Qepriige 
ausgemunzter Satis, der seineu Ours und anerkannten Werth 
unter dem Vollie hat.^ In this connexion the famous definition 
of Erasmus (Adagiorum Chiliades ires) may be given : ‘ Celebre 
dictum, scita quaplam novitate insigne.' The second part of 
this definition is not generally acceptra by recent investigator, 
2 Proverbs md Old Sayed Saws and Adages, Loudon, 1669. 
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truth. The sages of Israel may have started with 
the popular proverb as the basis of their work, but 
their hnished product shows evidence of careful 
literary workmanship. The literary flavour of 
the giiome is unmistakable, and its lineage can 
very frequently be traced. If this distinction is 
maintained, the polished gems of the canonical 
book of Proverbs are gnomes. They are fruits of 
long reflexion. 

The genuine popular proverb takes us back to 
the infancy of races and civilizations ; in their 
origins they belong to the age which gave birth to 
the folk-song and the ballad. The OT reveals the 
manner of the genesis of the folk-proverb. An 
impressive event called it forth. The incongruity 
of the situation when Saul fell under the influence 
of the prophetic ecstasy produced such a profound 
impression on the popular mind that it led to the 
utterance of the proverb, * Is Saul also among the 
prophets?’ (1 S We also know an ancient 

Egyptian proverb Avhich owes its origin to some 
historical event. Alluding to Merenptah’s fame 
in Libya, it runs : ‘ The youth say to youth, con- 
cerning his victories, *‘It has not been done to us 
before since the time of Preytag thinks 

that many of the oldest Arabic proverbs arose in 
connexion with some notable event in the history 
of a tribe or some striking personal experience.-^ 
The historical occasion that gave birth to famous 
popular proverbs is more easily traced in the Greek 
and Latin literatures. With the words, ‘ Don’t 
move Camarina’ kIpgl Kaix&p(.vav)f the Greeks 
were accustomed to caution each other to give 
uestions fraught with uncertain issues a wide 
ertb. The ailubion is historical and refers to the 
draining of the lake north of Camarina contrary to 
the advice of the oracle, thus weakening the 
defences of the city. The famous Latin adage, 

‘ Romanus sedendo vincit,’ sprang from the effec- 
tive tactics of Hannibal’s opponent, Fabius 
Maximus, The popular proverb, ‘When yon go 
to Rome, do as Rome does,’ is an inteiesting 
instance of how an aphorism may grow out of an 
incident which was subsequently forgotten. Few 
who use it know that it had its origin in connexion 
with Monica, the mother of St. Augustine. As 
the Sabbath was a feast day in Milan accoiding to 
prevailing Roman usage, but a fast at her native 

E lace of Tagaste, Monica was perplexed as to 
er course and her conscience troubled her. St. 
Ambrose settled the case of conscience by uttering 
this oft-quoted adage, 

Another group of proverbs were derived from 
riddles (g'.'y.), and it may well be that many of the 
maxims of the OT canonical collection originated 
in this way. The adage of Pr 22^, ‘ A good name 
is rather to be chosen than great riches, and loving 
favour than silver and gold,’ is probably the finished 
form of an answer to a riddle. The riddle was 
probably propounded as follows : ‘ What is worth 
more than gold?’; the answer would be, 'A good 
name.’* Again, a proverb may be the condensa- 
tion of a fable or parable into a single phrase. 
Thus arose the popular Greek adage, ‘ To play the 
fox to another fox ’ {aXioTreKL^eiv Trpbs ir4pav dAt 67 re/ca). 

A popular maxim even in modern times, ‘Every 
eock on his own dunghill,’ can be traced back to 
Seneca, who thus summed up the quintessence of 
one of iEsop’s fables (‘Gallus in suo stexquilmio 
plurimum This process accounts for the genesis 
of English aphorisms like ‘ sour grapes ’ and ‘ dog 
in the manger.’ 

1 J, H. Breasted, Ancient Records of Egypt ^ Chicago, 1905-07, 
§611, 

2 G. W. F. Freytag, Arabum Prowr&ta, Bonn, 1848 ; of. esp. 
m. 2, pp. 321-328. 

8 Of H Oort and I. Hooykaas, The Bible /or Lmmm% 
Bostop, 1878-79, ii. SO. 

4 Apocol. 


Famous proverbs which owe theii popularity to 
their well-balanced symmetrical phraseology liave 
long individual histories behind them. This liter- 
ary development frequently cannot be traced in 
the languages of antiquity. But the piocess by 
which a popular saying was cut and polished into 
a gem by a succession of artists may be seen in the 
case of Sterne’s famous adage, ‘ God temi>ers the 
wind to the shorn lamb.’ Sterne found it m the 
wiitings of George Herbert (1640) in the form, 
‘To a close-shoin sheep God gives wind hy 
measure’; Herbert in turn borrowed it from the 
French, and it has been traced back to the 
Latin. 

3 * Form. — While the folk- pro veib, when it 
originates, may not circulate m poetic dress, yet 
well-established proverbs and gnomes aie almost 
invariably expressed either in rhythmical language 
or in poetry proper. The Hebiew proverbs of the 
OT canon, as well as those of Siracli,^ possess all 
the characteristic features of Hebrew poetry, the 
most notable of which is paralleiisni. Sumerian 
proverbs, among the most ancient that have come 
down to us, display the same characteristic. 
Arabic proverbs are couched in the vaiious rhymes 
of Arabic poetry. Gnomic poetry forms a large 
section of the ethical side of Saiiskiit literature. 
The Chinese pi o verbs are in tbe form of couplets. 
With this people it has been a favouiite iiractice 
in the schools for the teacher to give one line and 
the scholar to furnish the second.^^ The majority 
of Greek proverbs are metrical in form. The 
Greek gnomic poets, like Theognis and Solon, did 
for Greek literature what unknown poets did for 
the Hebrew— gave many of the popular proverbial 
sayings a literary setting and thereby invested 
them with a permanent influence. The usual 
metres of Greek proverbs are the anapsestie, iambic, 
trochaic, and dactylic.® In modern literatures 
proverbs usually assume poetical form, for rhyme 
and alliteration lend charm not only to English 
liroverbs but also to those of all modern nations. 
A few samples must suffice : ‘A king’s face should 
give grace’; ‘Slow help is no help’; ‘Who goes 
a-borrowing goes a-sorrowing’ ; ‘ Qui prend, se 
rend ’ ; ‘ Chi vk piano vk sano, e v^ lontano ’ ; 

‘ Gutes Wort find’t gute Statt ’ ; * Wie die Arbeit, 
so der Lolm.’ A popular Italian proverb combines 
the thiee qualities of brevity, rhyme, and allitera- 
tion; ‘Traduttori, traditori,’ ‘Translators, traitors.’ 
Proverbs abound in certain figures of speech which 
add to their impressiveness. The two most cliar- 
acteiihtic of these figures are hyperbole and 
aradox. The forcibleness of the proverb is largely 
ue to the employment of these figuies of speech, 
which the Oriental especially affects. As an 
example of hyperbole let us cite an Arabic proverb : 

‘ Fling him into tbe Nile and lie will come up with 
a fish in his mouth,’ or the German ‘ Wer’s Gluck 
hat, dein kaibert ein Ochs’ (‘The lucky man’s ox 
calves’); as a paradoxical proverb, note ‘No 
answer is also an answer.’ 

4 . Occurrence. —Proverbs are of universal occur- 
rence ; there is no speech or language in winch they 
are not found. Going back to the remotest anti- 
quity, we discover them embedded in tlie literary 
remains of Babylonia and Egypt. The oldest 
are found in a Sumerian text. Rawlinson, ii. 16, is 
the copy of a tablet inscribed with examples for 
instruction in Sumerian grammar, and a number 
of these examples consist of ancient Sumerian pro- 
verbs. In all, this tablet has preserved’ eighteen 
proverbs and riddles, some of which are very 

1 In addition to commentaries on the Apocrypha, consult art. 
‘Sirach/ in 11 DB 

2 A. H. Smith, Proverbs and Cormnon Say mgs from the 
Chinese, Shanghai, 1902. 

3 An excellent art on classical proverbs is to be found in 
Quarieily Review, cxxv [1868j 217 if 
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similar in structure to those of the OT.^ Among 
the Egyptians the viziers Kegumne, Imhotep, and 
Ptahotep, of the Vlth dynasty, put their wisdom 
into the form of proverbs. As these officials belong 
to the Old Kingdom, Le. prior to 2500 B.C., some 
conception may be gained of the antiquity of pro- 
verbial literature among the Egyptians. Long 
before the days of Confucius the Chinese had 
embodied their wisdom in gnomes, and they were 
a favourite vehicle for morm instruction with that 
sage. The proverb had reached a position of com- 
manding influence among the Greeks prior to the 
great gnomic poets, Solon, Phocylides, and The- 
ognis. The great lyric poets who preceded them, 
and the seven so-called wise men who followed, 
put into literary form the popular wisdom of preced- 
ing generations. An adequate testimony to this 
fact is the famous anthology, Sarngadhara^Pad- 
dhatii of the 14th cent., containing 6000 verses 
culled from 264 different writers. ^ Bohtlingk 
collected 7613 verses of Sanskrit gnomic poetry 
and publislied them under the title Indische 
Spr'uche (Leipzig, 1870-74). Aphoristic ethical 
poetry was zealously cultivated among the Hindus. 
Turning to one of the standard collections of pro- 
verbs, such as La Sapienza del Mon do by G. Straf- 
forello, a monumental Italian dictionary of pro- 
verbs, we find catalogued in it proverbial sayings 
from every nook and corner of the world. No 
race, whether high or low in the scale of civiliza- 
tion, lias been without them. Nations renowned 
fox the cultivation of literature have treasured 
thek proverbial^ inheritance and have polislied 
their adages until they have become gems. Non- 
literary people, the savages of primitive culture, 
have had their proverbs, which have been learned 
only through direct intercourse with the people. 
The missionary and the adequately equipped 
traveller have collected these for us. A notable 
anthology of this kind is B. F. Burton’s Wit and 
Wisdom Jrom W. Africa (London, 1865), C. M. 
Doughty, in the classic Travels in Arabia Deserta 
(Cambridge, 1888), records a few that he heard in 
conversation with the Bedawin. While proverbs 
are univeisal in their occnirence and are found to 
take local form and colour even in the dialects of 
modern languages, yet they are especially beloved 
by Oriental peoples, and it is among them that 
they were seriously cultivated. In the modern 
world of Europe and America the folk-proverb still 
wields a potent influence among the masses, 
while the gnomic saying which has behind it the 
authority of great literary genius is often quoted 
by the cultivated. 

5. Value and significance. — Proverbs and gnomic 
literature are worthy of serious study for two 
principal reasons : (1) they have had a subtle and 
pervasive influence on popular opinion ; (2) they 
are trustworthy witnesses to the social, political, 
ethical, and religious ideals of the peoples among 
whom they originated and circulated. Gerber says : 

*The significance of the proverb in ita influence on the forma- 
tion and preservation of the modes of thought is to be rated 
pry high. Its influence on the civilization of nations is exceed- 
ingly tar-reachmg With silent guidance it moulds public 
opinion as powerfully and as manifoldly as the estimate of the 
relations of private life, indeed even the reflections of the 
highly cultured ’ {Die Spracke als Kunst, n. 405). 

The greatest literary geniuses have set the seal 
of their approval upon popular proverbs and made | 
them household words by quoting them or placing 
them in the mouths of their characters. Among 
the Greeks many of the earliest proverbs were 
responses of oracles; their poets were fond of 
quoting and coining maxims and proverbial say- 
ings. All the great writers of Hellas affect them. 

I M. Jager, ‘ Assyrisohe Bathsel und Spruchworter/ BASS ii, 
[1891] 27 4 ff. 

S This Sansltnt work is analyzed in ZDMG xxvii. [1873]. 


They are found in the verses of Hesiod and Homer, 
among the lines of the lyrist Pindar, the gnomic 
poets Solon and Tlieogiiis, the great tragedians 
and comic poets. ^ The moral of many of the stories 
of the Homeric poems was summed up in a single 
line which gained currency as a proverb. The 
great Latin poets loved the proverb, and many 
proverbs that are common in the modern world go 
back to Horace, Juvenal, or Terence; e.^., the 
Frenchman characterizes the favourite of fortune 
as *le fils de la poule blanche,’ a phrase which can 
be traced to Juvenal’s ‘gallinse filius albgc.’^ 
Shakespeare has given popularity and authority to 
many a striking sentence which has become a pro- 
verb in cultivated circles. Two may be mentioned ; 
‘Something is rotten in the state of Denmaik,’ 
and ‘ All’s well that ends well.’ Dante’s ‘ Laseiate 
ognisperanza,’ Moli^re’s ‘ Vousl’avez voulu, George 
Dandm,’ and Schillei’s ‘ Die schonen Tage in Aran- 
juez sind nun zu Ende’ are examples of proverbial 
sayings which have become household words through 
the popularity of national poets. 

The great philosophers of antiquity did not 
disdain proverbs. The pages of Aristotle and Plato 
are liberally sprinkled with terse, pithy sayings, 
and Cicero’s wntings teem with proverbs. More 
than this, proverbs and gnomic hteiature weie 
two of the seed-plots of Greek philosophy. The 
political and moral philosophy of the Hellenic race 
had its origins in the isolated’ maxims and gnomes 
of the seven sages ot Greece and the gnomic poetry 
of Theognis and Ms contemporary, Phocylides {6th 
century B,a)J 

While Greek philosophy outgrew these humble 
beginnings and developed into an elaborate meta- 
physical system, the spirit that produced the 
proverbs of Solomon and Siracli reached its full 
development within the pale of later Judaism. 
The number of proverb.? was legion, and they were 
used by the learned rabbis, were current in social 
intercourse, and were the favourite means of im- 
parting ethical instruction to the youth. The two 
Talmuds, Jerusalem and Babylonian, the Mishnah, 
and the Midrashim, as well as the Targums, are 
rich in proverbs and proverbial sayings. They 
occur both in Aramaic and in Hebrew, touch upon 
almost every conceivable subject, and extend over 
a period of more than 800 years of Jewish history, 
from Simon the Eighteous (high priest, 310-291 B.c.) 
down to Kabbi Asher. The best known and most 
popular collection of Jewish proverbs is found in 
the Mishnic tract entitled Pirge Abhoth (‘Sayings 
of the Fathers’).^ Another famous collection is 
the Abhdth de P, Nathan, The former, usually 
bound with a Jewish prayer-book, contains the 
sayings and proverbs of 63 rabbis and teachers 
arranged chronologically and covering a period of 
500 years, from 300 B.C. downwards. Its import- 
ance may be judged from the rule requiring a read- 
ing of one of its sections each Sabbath. The 
Ahlidth de P. Nathan^ a Td&efta or Haggada of the 
Mishnic tract AhMth, consisting of 41 chapters 
which contain proverbs and their explanations, 
reached its final form in the 8th century a.d. 

The Jews of this period delighted in gnomes. 
A q^uotation from the Midrash Pabhah to Canticles 
will give an idea of the esteem in whicli they were 
held : 

* Let not a proverb be despised in thine eyes, for by means of 
a proverb one is able to understand the words of the Torah 
{Midr, Cant. lb). 

It was all the more highly esteemed if it could be 
supported by a proof text from the OT. In this 

1 Menander’s collection entitled SenUnUae Jfimostic/ice was 
famous in antiquity. 

a xiii. 141. 

8 E. Zeller, PhilosopMe def Leipzig, 1892, i 106 fl. 

4 Say mgs of the Jetaish Fathers'^ ed. 0. Taylor, Cambridtre, 
1897. ^ ’ 
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cftse it was introduced by one of two formiilss : (1) 

‘ There is tor it a proof text ’ t^'), or (2) ‘ Lo ! it 

is a verse of the Scripture ’ ({<in ay 'xa)- So popular 
was it, and so liighly esteemed, that it was used to 
elucidate problems in almost every sphere and 
circumstance of life. Proverbs were considered 
efficacious in removing doubts and difficulties; 
they were quoted to elucidate names and obscuie 
passages of Scripture; amid sorrow they shed 
comfoit, and m social gatheiings they inci eased 
the good cheer. With a mnshdl it >Yas customaiy 
to speed the parting guest, and with one a literary 
man found an appropriate close for his book. 

In this period of Jewish history a careful dis- 
tinction w^as drawn between the proverb of the 
scholar and tiie folk-proverb, and a distinctive 
formula was used to introduce each kind. To the 
former was prefixed one of the following formulae : 

' a proverb in the mouth of the rabbis,’ ‘ the rabbis 
teach,’ ‘ they teach,’ or ‘ some say ’ ; to the latter : 
‘according to the words of the people,’ ‘so speak 
the people,’ ‘the Judaeans say,^ ‘the Galilaeans 
say.’ If the proverb happened to occur in Sciip- 
ture, there was a special introductory formula : ^ 
‘the proverb runs’ (idik Widq). To the folk- 
proverb belong the maxims of the trades and gilds, 
for each such organization or profession had its 
own special proverbs ; to the former belong the 
gnomes of the collections mentioned in the pieced- 
ing paragi'aph. To gain an adequate idea of the 
scope of the topics embraced in Jewish proverbs 
and to form an estimate of their influence, one 
must turn to J. R. Fiirstenthal, Habbimsche 
^fitholoffi 0 {Rreslau, 1835), X/. Dukes, Iicibbi7iisch& 
BlumenUse (Leipzig, 1844), or J, Furst, Perlm^ 
schnure Aramaischer Gnomen itndLiedsr (do. 1836). 

It is worthy of note that, among the Chinese, 
proverbs and proverbial sayings enjoy a similar 
position of high esteem and a far-reaching influence. 
The classics of the Chinese abound in them, and 
ignorant peasants are said to coin them. ^ We have 
noted above that the schoolboy is furnished with 
one line and, as an exercise, is required to com- 
plete the couplet. Every class of society takes 
delight in the proverb, from the emperor on his 
throne to the beggar in his hovel. Theie is no 
conceivable situation in life for which the proverbial 
wisdom of the Chinese cannot furnish some apposite 
citation. 

Among the nations of the Occident gnomic 
poetry does not flourish, and proverbs are not used 
in the formal instruction of the philosophical 
schools, yet the popular proverb has been of im- 
portance in the formation of the standards of 
public morality. Pioverbs like the following are 
valuable ethical piecepts which have kept high 
ideals before the masses; *A lie has no legs’ (the 
Spaniard says : ‘ A he has short legs’ ; the Swiss : 

‘ ft takes a good many shovelfuls of earth to bury 
the truth’; a Spanish parallel runs: ‘Tell the 
truth and shame the devil ’) On the other hand, 
there are proverbial sayings accepted by the masses 
as current coin of the moral realm which have 
been very pernicious in their influence. Trench 
strikingly terms them ‘scoundrel maxims’ {Pro- 
mrhs and their Lessons^ p. 102). They are 
frequently quoted to justify sin and immorality. 
Outstanding examples are; ‘Every man has Ins 
price’ (Dutch; ‘Selfs the man’); the German 
‘ Einmal keinmal,’ which has had a very vicious 
influence in defence of sin ; similar to it is the 
Italian ; ‘A sin concealed is half forgiven.’ 

Some proverbs are distinctly Christian and reach 
the heights of evangelical morality; ‘Love rules 
his kingdom without a sword’ (Italian) ; ‘The 
way to heaven is by Weeping Cross’ (English); 
‘God never wounds with both hands’ (Spanish); 

‘ Every cross hath its inscription ’ (English). 


Our investigation leads to the conclusion that 
among Orientals and peoples of primitive culture 
a gnomic literature forms the foundations of moral 
and political philosophy. In races of advanced 
civilization and culture it plays no part in the 
teaching of formal schools, but continues to exer- 
cise a potent influence on popular ideals of conduct 
and conception of character. Proverbs continue 
to be employed by poets and religious teacheis to 
impress upon the mindfa of the masses fundamental 
principles of morality ^ and noble living. The 
authority of proverbs is acknowledged by the 
people geneially because they constitute the hoard 
of a nation’s wisdom, the silent unconscious ac- 
cumulation that glows up in a long lapse of time. 

Literature — R. C. Trench, Proverbs and their Lessons, 
London and New York, 1905 (the best general work m Eng-Ilsb, 
with a valuable bibliography including a bat of proverbial 
collet tions in various languages) , G. Gerber, Die Spraehe aU 
Kunst, Berlin, 1886 (the author discusses the prov erb as a 
literary form, ii. 3b7-44*2), Erasmus, Adagiomm Vhiliadestres, 
Venice, 1508 (a great treasure-house of classical pioveibs from 
which all subsequent writers and collectors have borrowed) , G. 
Strafforello, La Sapmiza del Moudo, 3 vols , Turin, 1883 (an 
elaboiace collection of proverbs from every quarter of the globe 
translated into Iialian); H. Bois, La Po^ste giiomiqiie chez les 
M&breux et chez les Giecs, Toulouse, 1886. 0th ei important 
works have been mentioned in the article and notes. 

James A. Kelso. 

PROVIDENCE.—!. USB OF TBB WORD,— 
The English word ‘ providence,’ meaning hy deriva- 
tion foresight, is in piactice applied to thoughtful 
prepaiation for fiituie needs. As used in leligion, 
Providence is understood in a theistic sense to 
denote the care of God for His creatures, His 
general supervision over them, and. the ordering of 
the whole course of things for their good. There 
is no eoi responding word in Hebievv, though the 
thought is present throughout the OT. In Greek 
TTpbvota is used freely in classical literature for 
forethought, human and divine. It is employed 
absolutely in Xenophon and Plutarch for the 
watchful care of the gods, and it forms one of the 
names under which Athene was worshipped at 
Delphi. It occurs twice m Wis (14^ : ‘ Thy provi- 
dence, 0 Father, guideth ’ the vessel amidst the 
waves, and 17^ ; lawless men are said to be ‘ exiled 
from the eternal providence ’). In the NT irpSpoia. is 
found twice only (Ac 24^, Eo 13^^^), in both cases to 
describe human prevision. But tlie doctrine of the 
Divine ordering of the aftairs of the world pervades 
all the NT writings. In a very wide sense some 
such idea would seem to be indispensable to 
religion, although— as in Buddhism and some forms 
of pantheism— the word ‘providence’ cannot be 
legitimately used as of a relation between ‘ God ’ 
and ‘the world.’ In popular parlance it has too 
often included superstitions and unworthy ideas of 
deity, which responsible teachers would not coun- 
tenance. 

In the more restricted area of Christian theolo^ 
Divine Providence is theoretically distinguished, 
on the one hand, from God’s preservation of all 
His creatui*es, including man ; and, on the other, 
from His moral government. The latter is said to 
concern the character and education of men as 
moral creatures, their welfare and destiny, while 
Providence is concerned with theattairs and events 
of life and the way in which a Divine purpose is 
accomplished in and through them. The two are, 
however, almost inseparable even in thought- 
The Christian doctrine is one of faith, resting upon 
the attributes and character of God generally, but, 
especially as made known in Christ. Providence 
implies a God of unbounded wisdom, powe^and 
goodness, who unceasingly direbta human afmirs, 
great and small, for the accomplishment of the 
highest spiritual ends. Divine action depends on 
a Divine purpose ; and this perfectly expresses 
the Divine nature and perfections. Christian, 
faith holds that God rules and overrules all that 
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takes place in the universe, so as ultimately to 
realize His own eternal purposes. It is always 
to be understood, however, that such language 
implies a measure of symbolism. As in creation 
God is not a Divine ' artificer,’ though the phrase- 
ology employed may seem sometimes to imply this, 
so In Providence He does not need to ‘ plan ’ and 
scheme as men do ; He views all things stib specie 
ceternitatis. But, allowing for the imperfection of 
human speech, the truth as to the relation between 
God and the world is best conveyed by some such 
phraseology. 

II, Historical. — i. Introductory, — Beliefs 
implying some kind of living relation between 
divine and human beings are found in all religions ; 
in proportion as these die down, the character of 
the system changes from a religion to a philosophy. 
Even in fetishism, or in Caliban’s description of 
Setebos, some kind of purpose is discernible, some 
measure of protection is granted to worshippers 
who take the steps necessary to propitiate the 
ruling powers. In polytheism, with its *gods 
many and lords many,’ such a word as ‘ Baalim ’ 
may stand simply for unknown forces in nature or 
for particular deities who quite arbitrarily reward 
their favouiite devotees.^ But, as in Greek mytho- 
logy, an order may be discernible in the pantheon. 
Such a measure of superiority may be assigned to 
Zeus that Ms decrees may run, and his rewards 
and punishments be distributed, as those of a kind 
of secondary Providence. Above him may stand, 
or hover, a dim figure — Mo^pa, or "AvdyKrj — so 

that it is often difiicult to say whether tlie rudi- 
mentary control of ail things, as thus outlined, is 
blind or intelligent. The Buddhist idea of karma 
— ^the inexorable linking of all acts with their 
consequences — excludes Pi evidence. Karma does 
not indeed, as has been said, necessarily lie outside 
the pale of religion proper. A moral order may be 
bound up with it ; a saviour of a sort may appear, 
and there may be, in other ways than by mrmna, 
an end beyond the end But in none of these cases 
can the word * Providence ’ be applied in its usual 
acceptation, since this implies intelligent pm pose 
and an end presumably good and beneficent, 
together with active and constant operation for the 
attainment of clearly conceived designs. 

2. In the OT.— The OT conception of life is 
dominated by the thought of Divine Providence in 
some sense, out progress is discernible in the ideas 
entertained of God’s purposes and methods and of 
man’s relation to them. In the early stages of 
Israel’s history these were necessarily crude and 
partial. Tribal and national ideas or deity pre- 
vailed, and only after the Exile was the God 
of Israel identified with the God of the whole 
earth. Without attempting in this sketch accur- 
ately to distinguish the stages of development, it 
may be said that, throughout the whole, God is 
recognized as accomplishing His purposes for men 
(1) in the ordinax’y course of nature, and (2) by 
means of special interventions, or miracles, Ps 104 
gives a striking illustration of the belief that God 
in nature works for the benefit of all His creatures, 
making winds His messengers and flames of fire 
His ministers. In Jer 33®® the succession of 
day^ and night is viewed as part of a beneficent 
Divine * covenant’ with man, which cannot be 
violated or modified. The great symbolic picture 
of the cliaiiot in Ezk 1 portrays the glory of 
sovereign Providence. Miracles are special proofs 
that God, who can do whatever He wills, makes 
all forces to subserve His designs, especially for 
His own people. He works, however, not as fate, 
nor as mere abstract law. Man’s power of choice 
and voluntary action is presupposed ; appeals are 
made for obedience, and disobedience will be 
pnmshed. Ultimate control, however, lies with 


the All-Sovereign, who moulds His material as a 
potter the clayj in dealing with the headstrong 
wills of men God rules— and overrules. The story 
of Joseph shows how actions intended for evil were 
made to accomplish good. The moral of this and 
nearly all OT stories is summed up in Pr 16® 
‘A man’s heart deviseth his way: hut Jahweh 
directeth his steps.’ 

Even where exceptions arise^ so serious that it 
would appear either that the idea of superinten- 
dence is a mistake, or that God has forgotten, or 
that * my way is hid from Jahweh,' the godly man 
will not lose his confidence. In the later history 
certain standing riddles of Providence were explic- 
itly raised — e.g.^ the visiting of the sins of the 
fathers upon the children, the sufierings of the 
righteous, and the prosperity of the wicked. 
These problems were faced by the prophets 
Jeremiah and Ezekiel, in certain Psalms, and in 
the book of Job, more or less unsuccessfully. The 
book of Ecclesiastes stands by itself, and its main 
drift has always been disputed. Its presence in 
the canon is probably due to the view that the 
awkward knots presented in earlier chapters were 
cut by the sharp knife applied to them all in 
But some of the sceptical suggestions made in 
Qoheletli ivere recognized in passing moods by the 
writers of such Psalms as 49, 73, 77, and 88, who 
nevertheless did not abandon their belief in a 
Providence both wise and kind. 

3. In the extra-canonical writing's. — In the extra- 
canonical writings of the 1st and 2nd centuries 
B.C. Greek and other external influences are occa- 
sionally manifest, but they show no weakening of 
belief m God’s righteous government of the world. 
Anthropomorphic expressions become less frequent, 
and the transcendence of God is emphasized, hut 
the moral qualities of the Deity — righteousness 
and loving-kindness — are as fully maintained as 
in the canonical hooks. In Wis 8^ Divine wisdom 
is identical with Providence, which *ordereth all 
things graciously,’ and in 11®® the same power is 
said to have ‘ ordered all things by measure, 
number and weight.’ Delays in the execution of 
judgment are due to the fact that ‘Thou, being 
sovereign over thy strength, judgest in gentleness, 
and with great forbearance dost thou govern us ’ 
(12^®), A power of choice is given to man, for the 
Lord who made him ‘ left him in the hand of Ms 
own counsel,’ so that ‘before man is life and 
death ; and whichsoever he liketh, it shall be 
given him’ (Sir The language of Josephus 

in a much-quoted passa^ is not quite clear, but he 
seems to ascribe to the Pharisees a belief in ‘ fate, 
which co-operates in every action,’ while the 
Sadducees ‘ascribe all evil to man’s free choice’ 
{BJ II. viii. 14, Ant. xiii. v. 9). The chief differ- 
ences, however, in the Jewish doctrine of Provi- 
dence during this period are due to a growing belief 
in a future life and in judgment beyond the grave, 
as well as to the general tenor of Apocedyptio 
teaching concerning the relation of the present 
and the coming age. In 2 Mac 7 the hope is 
several times reiterated that ‘ the King of the 
world will xaise up those who have died for his 
I laws unto an eternal renewal of life ’ (vv.®* etc.), 
i 4. In the NT, — The NT is continuous with the 
; OT, but its doctrine of Providence is more minute, 
more personal, more tender. The teaching of 
Jesus in the Sermon on the Mount strikes the 
key-note. Not the Lord of heaven and earth, 
t mindful of Israel alone among the nations, is there 
[ celebrated, but ‘your Father which is in heaven,’ 

I who clothes the lilies with beauty, and without 
whom not even a sparrow falls to the ground. 
The Lord’s Prayer is addressed to a Father who 
can and will care for both the bodies and the souls 
of His children. The impartiality of the Creator 
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under a ‘ reign of law * is recognized in Mt 5^®, as 
well as the special response which He makes to the 
believing prayer of true disciples (Mk 9^8 1122-24^^ 
Bash conclusions concerning the character of those 
upon whom grievous calamities liave fallen are 
condemned (Lk 13^"®) the anomalies and inec[uali- 
ties of earthly conditions will be rectified at the 
great Judgment that is to come, by the rewaids 
and punishments then to be allotted. The parables 
of the Tares, of Dives and Lazarus, and those 
recorded in Mt 25 are sufficient indications of 
this. 

The Apostles in their teaching follow the lines 
thus laid down. St. Paul occasionally affords a 
glimpse into his philosophy of history, as in 
Ro 9-11 and 1 Co 15^^“^®. The teaching of 1 Peter 
on suffering, of Hebrews on the two Covenants 
and their issues, of 2 Peter on Divine forbearance, 
and of the Apocalypse on present and future judg- 
ments shows how largely the early Church in 
times of severe persecution found its theodicy in 
expectations of a coming age. The OT teaching 
concerning the Divine purposes in ordering the 
course of this world is for the most part preserved 
in the NT with special emphasis on the redeeming 
love, as well as the judicial righteousness, of God. 
But nothing less than a revolution was created by 
the revelation of a future life and the Besurrection 
and Second Coming of Him who had ‘abolished 
death and brought life and immortality to light 
through the gospel.’ Whilst the same elements 
are preserved in the spiritual landscape, the focus 
of the picture is so altered, and its proportions and 
values are so different, that the effect is wholly 
new. Problems of Providence almost disappear in 
the light of grace and the glory which shines into 
the present life from beyond the grave. 

5. In Grseco-Roman teaching.— Grseeo-Boman 
teaching on what corresponds to a doctrine of 
Providence is chiefly represented in the Stoic 
schools. Earlier traditions are found in popular 
mythologies, which present for the most part a 
superficial view of life and human affairs. The 
schools of philosophy represented by Herakiei- 
tos and Anaxagoras inculcated a belief in the 
Eternal Beason, while lofty views of justice and 
retribution appear in the great Greek dramatists. 
Plato stands for the supremacy of the Bight and 
the Good, for a World-Beason, and a World-Process, 
the teleological character of which he maintained. 
But he taught no doctrine of the personal care of a 
personal God. Aristotle followed on similar lines, 
and may be said to have taught monotheism 
without God. He believed in order, harmony, 
unity of control in the course of the world, but the 
fact that his interpreters still debate concerning 
the connotation of the term ‘ God ’ in his writings 
speaks for itself. Cicero represents the best side 
of paganism when he makes Balbus say that, 
granted the existence of the gods, it must he 
acknowledged that the administration of the 
world is carried on ‘ eorum consilio ’ (de Nat. Bmr. 
ii. 30), 

Epicurus and Zeno represent opposite poles of 
thought. The Epicurean held that fear of the 
gods was servile, that those who wish to live in 
serenity care nothing for the gods, as the gods, if 
there be such, care nothing for them. The Stoic, 
on the other hand, emphasized the unity of life 
and often spoke of Providence, though without 
theistic implications. His doctrine was a philo- 
sophic monism, the world being a single substance, 
a kind of self-evolution of the Deity, God was 
but a mode of matter, or matter a mode of God. 
The resemblance between Stoicism and Christi- 
anity is superficial and largely a matter of phrase- 
ology, though the coincidence of words and phrases 
is often very striking. Lightfoot, in his essay on 
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Paul and Seneca {Philippians^ London, 1878, pp. 
270-328), has illustrated this subject at length. 
Parts of Clean thes’ Hymn to Zeus might be used 
by a theist believing in Providential government. 
But the God of Stoicism is synonymous with 
nature, necessity, fate, the all. Tile Stoic said 
‘ God is spirit,’ but his irvedfia was an etherealized 
form of matter, and for him the universe itself is 
alive. The Providence of the Stoics was a kind of 
causal nexus running through the whole universe. 
All that happens is through determination, 

that which is fixed by fate. The glorification 
of di>Trdd€La, which was characteristic of the school, 
shows that no personal inteiest or care was ascribed 
to the abstraction called God. To ‘ live according 
to nature ’ meant that each man formed part of a 
mighty and orderly system, in harmony with 
which it was his duty to live, submissive to that 
universum of which Marcus says : 

* 0 Nature ! From thee are all thing's, in thee all things 
subsist, and to thee all tend ' (Meditahons^ iv, 19). 

Neo- Platonism exhibits more affinity with 
Christianity on the mystical side, but its specula- 
tive doctrine of an ineffable and absolute deity 
stands diametrically opposed to such a relation 
between God and the world as is implied by a 
fatherly Providence. 

6. Patristic and Scholastic. — ^In the Patristic 
and Scholastic periods of the Christian Church 
interest, so far as our subject is concerned, circles 
chiefly round the great standing problems of the 
existence of evil and of predestination versus free 
will. A general doctrine of Providence is assumed 
W Cliristian teachers as essential to belief in God. 
llie Greek Bathers from Clement and Origen on- 
wards taught human freedom and lesponsihility, 
and were disposed to explain the presence of evil 
in the world by describing it as negative, not a 
substance. The teaching of predestination in the 
West was in practice held side by side with a 
belief in Providence, Augustine furnishing a strik- 
ing example of this. In a famous passage (Conf. 
bk. vii. cns. 11, 13) he describes God as the only 
reality, evil being at the same time ‘ unreal ’ or 
‘partial good’ (see also Soliloq. i. 2f.). But, com- 
bined with these distinctly Neo-Platonist elements, 
Augustine taught a clear and elaborate doctrine of 
Providence as controlling events in their utmost 
details. His treatise de Civitate Dei formulates a 
philosophy of history based on this fundamental 
conception. Scholasticism, by its intimate blend- 
ing of philosophy and theology, did much to 
develop Christian doctrine on the relation between 
God and the world, Thomas Aquinas brought all 
his resources to bear on questions of this kind. 
His position is that of a modified predestinarianism. 
The Divine foreordination which he teaches leaves 
room— at the expense of some inconsistency— both 
for human free will and for a doctrine of Providence 
which theoretically embraces all details in human 
history. Roman Catholic doctrine as formulated 
at Trent is based on Aquinas, and exhibits Gnd as 
Euler and Guardian of men in the minutise of 
individual life, as well as in the broad outlines of 
national history. 

7, Protestant. — Protestantism manifested little 
divergence on the great fundamental questions of 
natural theology. Luther, Calvin, and Zwingli 
alike understood'by Providence a Divine foreordina- 
tion, which included the operations of man as weU 
as the course of nature. They believed that 
actions of wicked men are so overruled by Divine 
wisdom and power that the presence of evil in the 
world is no blot upon God’s character and govern- 
ment. Few attempted to work out these geneial 
theories in detail. The ^occasionalism’ {q.v.) of 
Malehranche, which implied the continuous inter- 
position of the Deity and treated finite things as 
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affording only 'occasions’ for Divine operations, 
may be mentioned as one hypothesis. It was not 
accepted by many, and was obviously open to the 
charge of implying a kind of perpetual miracle. 
It made way for the more reasonable theory of 
' concurrence ’ (see below). The rationalism [q.v, ) 
of the 18th cent, produced both the Theodicee of 
Leibniz, with its picture of the world as, in spite 
of all its imperfections, the best of all possible 
worlds, and the caustic scepticism of Voltaire, who 
in Qandide satirized an optimism which could accept 
the earthquake of Lisbon with a light heart. It 
was left for the 19bh cent, to show that neither 
the faith of the optimist nor the sneer of the cynic 
was adequate to deal with the facts of life and 
history, 

III. Modmrn conceptions. — I . 19th cent, 
theology.— -The changes discernible in the course 
of the I9th cent, were prodtuped in the main by the 
following causes, themselves more or less closely 
connected : (1) a change in the conception of God, 
which may be described as a passing fiom deism 
to theism, from a belief in a transcendent Deity, 
set over against the world which He originally 
created, to a God immanent as well as transcen- 
dent, informing and sustaining a created universe, 
which continues to he entirely dependent on His 
indwelling power ; the cold rationalism which was 
satisfied with a mighty absentee Deity was dis- 
placed by belief in One who meets the craving of 
the human spirit for union and communion with 
the living God ; (2) the influence of modern 
physical science, which in the first instance 
attempted a mechanical explanation of the uni- 
verse, but which ultimately, through its doctrine 
of evolution, revealed the world as an organism 
developing under the influence of indwelling life ; 
(3) philosophical tendencies of an idealistic type, 
operative mainly at the close of the century. 
These aftected veiy deeply the view taken of the 
relation between God and the world, and conse- 
quently the meaning of Providence. As a matter 
of fact, in the Christian theology of the period the 
name ' God ’ covered various undefined meanings, 
ranging from bare theism to views which approached 
antheism. The prevalent orthodox opinion was 
escribed by the term concurstcs, adapted from the 
Schoolmen, implying a joint activity of God and 
man, so that the effect of every act is produced 
not by God alone, nor by an independent creature. 
There is one efficiency of God and the creature, 
the evil in sinful deeds being due to man alone. 

2. The crucial question of to-day, — The signifi- 
cance and bearings of ‘ concurrence ’ had certainly 
not been thought out. The scientific discoveries 
and philosophical activities of the I9th cent, forced 
upon theologians a number of questions which they 
were only partly prepared to answer. The worlds 
of theology, philosophy, physical science, and 
ordinary practical life had been so far apart that 
what may be called the necessary exosmosis and 
endosmosis of ideas was not effected. Such inter- 
communication IS still far from complete, but the 
process has been canied far enough to show that 
the complex questions raised by the term ‘Pi evi- 
dence’ can be answered only by a deeper under- 
standing of the relations between God and man, 

Hume, among other questions which roused men 
from dogmatic slumber, put this very searching 
one — Is tlie philosophy of the universe to be wholly 
empirical ? If so, all depends on the definition of 
‘expeiience.’ What are the facts on which an 
inquiry into Providence— in the sense of belief in 
an Orderer of human life, both omnipotent and 
benevolent— is to be based? Physical facts are 
clearly insufficient. The whole experience of man 
must he taken into account, and mere colligation 
of happenings will not suffice. Their interpreta- 


tion is all-important, and in the process postulates 
are employee! concerning which fundamental differ- 
ences of opinion exist. The hypothesis of blind 
force as the oiiginating and sustaining cause of 
the universe may be read into what are called 
facts, as well as the hypothesis of a celestial 
Artificer, or of an indwelling as well as overruling 
Deity. Issue between them can be joined only on 
the question, Which of these theories best accounts 
for all the facts of human experience, and what 
doctrine of Providence, or the maintenance of a 
Divine purpose in human affairs, is warranted in 
the light of the best modern knowledge ? Granted 
that the doctrine is one of faith, is the faith reason- 
ably based upon all the facts, physical, moral, and 
spiritual, of human life? It is fiom this stand- 
point that the subject has been approached during 
the close of the 19th and the opening of the 20th 
century. 

Does the theory of an overruling Providence, 
all-wise, almighty, and all-good, * work ’ ? That is, 
does it give a permanently satisfactory account of 
the facts of life, and result in a permanently satis- 
fying explanation of them from a moral and spirit- 
ual point of view ? If it be granted to the theist 
that there is a God, who operates within, as well 
as over, the existing order, do the facts warrant a 
belief that He has power and wisdom enough to 
co-ordmate the whole and accomplish a purpose 
beneficent enough to bear out the .statement that 
He is as gracious as He is powerful and wise? No 
doctxine of Providence can satisfy the modern 
mind which cannot frankly meet this question. 
But the issues raised are so vast and complex, and 
they are so distinctly personal and ethical, rather 
than philosophical and scientific, that they are, as 
they always have been, difierently determined by 
different inquirers. 

I 3. * General Providence.’ — The answers given by 
i the best repiesentatives of modern Protestant 
theology may be described under two headings — 
general and special (or particular) Providence. 
Certain general principles in the ordering of human 
affairs which imply a con ti oiling Deity aie such as 
these : (1) God works by law, i.e. by a regular and 
uniform, not by an irregular and arbitrary, method j 
and this recognized order, while it raises serious 
difficulties in particular cases, is obviously advan- 
tageous to the welfare of the whole. But the 
Divine operation in question is exerted not upon a 
plastic materia) substance, but upon the partially 
independent and largely recalcitrant wills of men. 

: Hence conflict is discernible, contradictions appear, 

I and at best delay aiises in the accomplishment of 
results. The piinciples of (2) solidarity and (3) 
sacrifice are also discernible. These imply that 
men as a race stand or fall together ; that, in the 
family, in society, in the nation, and as time 
advances in the history of the race, individuals are 
made to realize the importance of self-denial, self- 
suppression, and it may be self -surrender, for the 
good of the whole. The relation between the 
paitsand the whole in the organism, imperfectly 
understood at fiist, and still ignored in thought 
and practice by many, becomes increasingly clear 
as the knowledge and experience of mankind 
extend. And the twin principles of solidarity and 
sacrifice are pillars upon which any doctrine of 
Providence must ultimately rest, (4) While 
advance in the accomplishment of Divine purposes 
is slow and is retarded by only too odious retro- 
gression, progress is ^ on the whole discernible, 
though the goal which by hypothesis is being 
aimed at can be reached only by advance of 
an admittedly gradual and imperfect kind. The 
above considerations belong to natural theology. 
(5) The believer in a special Christian I'eveiation 
turns naturally to that as normative and determin- 
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ative amidst the baffling complexities of human 
history. Faith in Christ holds a clue to the 
labyrinth which unaided reason disdains to use. 
Whether Chiistian faith can be proved to be in 
itself reasonable or not depends upon the extent to 
which the Christian solution, resting upon the 
Incarnation, the Cross, and the Resurrection, can 
be shown to meet the demands made upon it. 

4. ^Special Providence.’ — The term ‘special 
Providence ’ dates from the time of the Schoolmen, 
who distinguished between Providence universal, 
general, particular, special, and most special. 
Discredit has been brought upon the idea by the 
way in which it has been interpreted and the 
inferences drawn from supposed Divine interven- 
tion in particular cases. But it is obvious that the 
Providence Inch does not concern itself wibh^juecfe^ 
and genus as well as with universum, and with 
the individual as well as with the race, is none at 
alL A deity who is ‘careful of the type’ and 
‘ careless of the single life ’ does not exercise pro- 
vidence in the usual acceptation of the word. The 
doctrine of special Providence means that God is 
able and willing, not only to promote general well- 
being, but also to secure to every one who trusts 
and obeys Him that all things shall work together 
for his true personal welfare. God does not gener- 
alize without particularizing. Such a process is as 
meaningless in the realm of intellect as it is iniqui- 
tous in tlie realm of morals. The Father in heaven 
makes His sun to shine on evil and good alike ; 
He opei'ates by general laws. But He also so 
orders their working in the natural and spiritual 
worlds taken as one whole that all things are 
made, sooner or later, to contribute to the abiding 
welfare of the faithful servant of God. In this 
ordered whole there is no distinction of small and 
great, as the words are often understood. The 
criterion of magnitude and importance is to he 
found in the spiiitual world. The care for the 
welfare of the individual does not abrogate general 
laws. A doctrine of special Providence does not 
imply the deliverance of the individual from 
specific dangers or the granting to him of specific 
advantages. The same event has a totally differ- 
ent significance for different men. Opportunities 
proverbially come to him who is ready to use them. 
And all things may ‘work together for good to 
them that love God ’ in a sense that is not, and 
cannot be, true foi those who are not found in 
union with Himself and in haimony with His 
great designs. 

It may be said that some belief of this kind is 
essential to a theistic religion. It is tested in 
ractice by a belief in the efficacy of prayer and 
y a corresponding doctrine of values in personal, 
social, national, and racial life. It cannot be 
proved by a ’priori reasoning or established by a 
complete induction from the events of experience, 
especially as understood by those for whom the 
word ‘ spiritual ’ has little or no meaning. But it 
represents a reasonable faith, not a credulous or 
sujierstitious attitude towards the universe, because 
it is open to receive all well-attested facts and 
furnishes the best explanation of experience as a 
whole, when studied from a moral and spiritual 
point of view. 

IV. Problems raised. — ^The difficulties in the 
way of the acceptance of a doctrine of Providence 
are in the mam those raised against theism {g.v.). 
Theists maintain their view of God and the world 
in spite of the prevalence of pain, failure, death, 
and other factors of existence, of which under the 
rule of a perfectly good God only partial exxdana- 
tions can be given. The doctrine of Providence is 
the feature of theism most frequently assailed and 
most difficult to defend, making, as it does, the 
lofty claim that all human activities are subordi- 


nated to the accomplishment of the Divine will and 
to pui poses of perfect benevolence. Some of the 
problems raised are metaphysical and concern the 
relation of the One to the many, or the compati- 
bility of Divine foreknowledge with human free 
will. Others aie ethical and can be satisfactorily 
dealt with only as parts of a complex whole (see 
art. Good and Evil). Others can only be 
described as standing difficulties, which must 
always attach to what Butler described with 
characteristic caution as ‘a scheme imperfectly 
understood.’ To relegate a portion of the pioblenis 
of Providence to this category is not an unworthy 
evasion, because these proofs of human ignorance 
remain on any alternative theory of the universe 
and are — as the theist holds — far less satisfaetorOy 
dealt with on the hypotheses (say) of naturalism, 
deism, or pantheism. The essential conditions of 
human existence make a measure of ignorance 
concerning what may be called the plans and 
methods of Providence to he inevitable, and all 
reasonable theories of the universe allow for it. 
None the less, no doctrine of Providence can be 
defended, or is likely to he generally accepted, 
which does not find a place for great catastrophes 
— the earthquake of Lisbon, the eruption of 
Krakatoa, the Black Death, or the colossal world- 
war of 1914- . It does not come within the scope 
of the present article to do more than indicate 
some of the ways in which outstanding problems ot 
Providence may be, not solved, but leasonably met. 

1. Evolution and design.— Evolution as part of 
the Divine method in the genesis and history of 
life is not inconsistent with teleology. Mode does 
not exclude purpose. The study of processes need 
not interfere — though in practice it may often do 
so— with a belief m ends. The principles of evolu- 
tion as traced in the lower organisms can he 
applied to human society only with very important 
modifications ; but, so far as evolutionary methodb 
are discernible, they do not interfere with design. 
Though they may destroy the evidence for certain 
separate and specific designs and ends, they help 
greatly in building up a conception of one vast 
purpose, which as yet only dimly looms in view. 
Man IS on this planet the consummation of life, 
and it is quite consistent with all that is known of 
his development to hold that by the operation of 
Providence the history of mankind is being so 
ordered that the race may realize its highest con- 
ceivable capacity. 

2. Immanence and transcendence.— The idea of 
Divine immanence, which has gained such hold of 
recent years, may seem to undermine belief in 
Providence— a doctrine essentially dependent on 
Divine transcendence. The theist claims to main- 
tain both doctrines side by side. If immanence is 
accepted as sometimes taught, it approaches 
pantheism, and the possibility of Providence pro- 
poitionally disappears. A professed theist, who 
yet ignores or demos the transcendence of ajiersonal 
God, has no real belief in Providence. Hut even 
Matthew Arnold’s ‘The Eternal, not ourselves, 
that makes for righteousness ’ at least prepares the 
way for a doctrine which Shakespeare’s ‘ divinity 
that shapes our ends, rongh-hew them how we 
will,’ carries a stage further. Also, ‘immanence’ 
is a word only recently adopted to express, not 
quite happily, the fact that the Divine relation to 
the creature, and especially the course of human 
history, is not purely external, This may, and in 
contemporary writers frequently does, imply move- 
ment in one or more of the following directions ; 
(fx) a protest against undue reliance on Divine 
intervention from without, especially on miracle, 
as the chief evidence of Divine action; (5) the 
acceptance of seif- limitation on the part of the 
Deity as beginning in creation and continuous 
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throughout in His relation with the creature ; (c) 
hence the admission that the course of human 
history, whilst ordered for good, is not the best 
possible or conceivable. Man has a measure of 
power to delay, or mar, a Divine work which he 
cannot ultimately prevent. If the action of 
Providence is discernible in the destruction of the 
Armada or the banishment of Napoleon to St. 
Helena, account must also be given of the murder of 
Lincoln at a critical moment in the history of the 
United States and the cutting short of the career 
of the German Emperor Frederick III. and the 
succession of so different a ruler as William ll. 
(d) Arguments for or against a belief in the Divine 
control of human affairs can never be satisfactorily 
based on isolated events. It is the power to 
compel all seeming and real discords into ultimate 
harmony that is asserted ; and this by means of an 
indwelling life, rather than a merely external 
control and mastery. 

3 . Divine omnipotence. — Discussions concerning 
the nature of Divine omniscience and omnipotence, 
and the relation of these to man’s freedom of 
choice, cannot be dealt ivith here (see Free Will, 
God, Predestination). It may be said, however, 
in a word that the doctrine of omnipotence has 
often been seriously misunderstood ; that the 
ereaturely will may be real and operative within 
limits without impugning the doctrine of Divine 
control. As Herbert puts it, 

* Either thy command, or thy permission, 

Lay hands on all : they are thy ng-hc and left * 

(The Temple—* Providence 0 

A line in the context of the same iioem puts the 
truth still more succinctly, 

* All things have their will, yet none but thine.' 

4 . Some moral problems, — One large class of 
perpetually recurring problems aiises from the 
constitution of nature as a whole, man forming 
only a part of this, and sometimes a distinctly sub- 
ordinate part. The phenomena of physical pain 
and death fall to be considered under this heading. 
The theistic contention is that the facts point not 
to essential dualism in the order of nature, but to 
the development of designs which include the 
welfare of the human race as a whole, but as a 
relative rather than as an absolute end. The 
existence and course of moral evil in the world 
constitute a still graver difficulty, which is dis- 
cussed in art. Good and Evil, but which does 
not necessitate either, on the one hand, an explana- 
tion of sin as mere negation or, on the other, a 
denial of the holy love of God. 

5 . Immortality. — No doctrine of Providence can 
be complete which does not deal with the question 
of immortality. If life beyond the grave is wholly 
denied, our estimate of human nature and the 
significance of human life is altogether changed. 
Natural theology cannot prove immortality, but it 
can build up a strong argument in its favour, 
* since a con ti ary supposition is negatived by all 
that we know of the habits and methods of the 
cosmic process of Evolution ’ (J. Fiske, Zi/e Emr- 
lasting^ London, 1901, p. 86 f.). But, at the best, 
strong and confident hope is all that can be reached 
on the basis of natural theology, and hope cannot 
be used to establish a doctrine of Providence. If, 
however, the Christian revelation is to be trusted, 
the solution of the most perplexing problems in rela- 
tion to the Divine government of the world may be 
postponed until the dawn of a future life illumines 
them. Enough if it be true concerning God as 
revealed in ^ Christ that ‘ of Him, through Him, 
and unto Him are all things,’ and that the ^ one 
far-off Divine event to w^hich the whole creation 
moves ’ will be realized in the End beyond the end, 
when the Son has delivered up the Kingdom to the 
Father and God is all in all. 
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PRUSSIANS.— See Old Prussians. 

PSALMODY.— See Hymns, Music (Christian). 

PSYCHICAL RESEARCH.— During the ages 
of universal belief in ghosts and spirits unusual 
phenomena were commonly attributed to their 
agency. In antiquity visions, haunted houses, 
and clairvoyance were, as a matter of course, 
referred to spirits. The old Romans practised 
crystallomancy and hydromaney, i,e, clairvoyance 
by gazing in crystals and at the surface of still 
water. They knew also the * divining rod ’ in the 
form of the pendiile ea^plorateur. The forked rod 
has for centuries been used to discover treasures, 
and even to trace criminals to their hiding-places ; 
and the belief in premonition, received in dreams 
or in apparitions of waking life, was current ages 
before Gurney’s * Census of Hallucination.’ 

But these and other unusual phenomena, real or 
alleged, readily explicable through spirits while 
the belief in tlieir existence was unshaken, grew 
mysterious in the extreme as soon as that simple 
form of explanation became open to suspicion. 
Bcepticism regarding the existence of spirits led in 
1882 to the foundation of the now well-known 
Society for Psychical liesearcli (S.P.K.), the 
purpose of which was officially expressed as the 
investigation of ‘ various alleged phenomena 
apparently inexplicable by known laws of nature 
and commonly referred by Spiritualists to the 
agency of extra-terrene intelligence, and by others 
to some unknown physical foice.’ And Andrew 
Lang could state in a presidential address that 
‘ the Society, as such, has no views, no beliefs, no 
hypothesis, except, perhaps, the opinion fchat there 
is an open field of inquiry j that not all the facul- 
ties and potentialities of men have been studied 
and explained up to date, in terms of nerve and 
brain.’ 

The society counts among its leaders men of the 
first rank; in science 'William Crookes, Oliver 
Lodge, W. F. Barrett, and Charles Eichet; in 
philosophy and letters Henry Sidgwick, William 
James, A. J. Balfour, Andrew Lang, and F. W. H. 
Myers. These names are sufficient warrant that 
its work is carried out with great seiiousness and 
ability. The 27 volumes of its Frooeedings already 
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issued contain extensive reports upon telepathy 
(thought- and feeling-transference), automatism of 
various sorts (divinmg-rod, table-moving, auto- 
matic writing, slate- writing, etc.), clairvoyance, 
haunted houses, premonitions, spirit-communica- 
tions, and other topics. 

For convenience’ sake the facts studied may be 
roughly classihed as physical and psychical. The 
first class includes levitation and translation (of 
tables, chairs, human bodies, etc. ) and materializa- 
tion (of ghosts and other objects), the production 
of noises, music, etc. To the second class belong 
premonitory or otherwise significant visions 
(crystal - gazing, apparitions), t^he discovery of 
obiects by means of the divining-rod or the pen- 
dulum, slate-wiiting, and the alleged ‘messages’ 
from spirits expressed through a ‘ medium.’ 

The outcome of the work of the S.P.B. with 
regard to the physical phenomena may be con- 
servatively summed up as the establishment of 
the improbability of there being anything in them 
but conscious or unconscious fraud — unconscious 
when the medium performs while in a trance. The 
evidence for this unfavourable verdict cannot be 
adequately given heie. But, in order to illustrate 
the conditions under which the perfoimances of 
‘physical’ mediums are conducted, the difficulty 
of obtaining their consent to satisfactory test- 
conditions, and what happens when those condi- 
tions are accepted, we shall consider briefly the 
case of the latest and best studied great claimant 
to the possession of mysterious power, Eusapia 
Palladino. 

Palladino, an Italian peasant woman, who had from her early 
youth shown medmnnstic powers, became widely known by the 
report m 191S of a senes of sittings held m Milan before a 
number of distinguished scientists. She submitted thereafter 
to numerous investigations conducted m several countries by 
men of international reputation. Already, m Milan, fraud had 
been shown to be the probable explanation of some of her feats. 
Placed on a balance, she would gradually lose 17 lbs. of her 
weight (a more accurate balance decreased considerably the 
loss of weight), and then recover it, also gradually. This start- 
ling fact lost much of its mysteriousness when it was observed 
that, whenever her dress was prevented from touching the floor 
beyond the balance, no change in weight occurred. 

Palladmo’s performance before a committee of the Institut 
G6n6ral de Paychologie uncovered not onlj*' a number of tricks, 
but also her rooted aversion to really scientific control, and the 
impotencj to which she is reduced when she submits to condi- 
tions satisfactory to the investigators. One of the interesting 
discoveiies of this committee was made by means of a device 
recording, unknown to the medium, the weight of the chair in 
which she sat during the table-levitation performances. It was 
found that, whenever the two feet of the table nearest to her, 
orthiee, or all four feet were lifted, there was an increase in 
her weight, corresponding to the weight of the table , and, 
whenever the two feet opposite the end at which she was seated 
were lifted, a decrease in her weight was recorded by the 
apparatus This is just what would be expected on the supposi- 
tion that in the former cases the weight of the table rested on 
her body, and in the latter she pressed upon the near end of the 
table m order to cause the raising of the opposite end. Her 
success m deflecting ‘without contact* a delicate balance gave 
way to complete failure when it was protected m various ways 
It was, moreover, discovered that a long hair and a pm were 
among the apparatus apparently required for the performance 
of this feat. 

These and similarly suspicious or condemnatory tests might, 
it seems, have convinced the committee that they were 
investigating merely a very clever prestidigitator * yet their 
report admits the possibility of Palladino’s possession of an 
unknown power It is argued that deception in a medium does 
not preclude the possession of supernormal power, and that the 
detection of occasional or even frequent deception is not 
sufiicient warrant for judjgfing all the feats to be tricks. The 
answer to this argument is that a combination of frequency of 
deception, kinds of performance, and nature of the required 
conditions may be realized which would decrease to the vanish- 
ing point the probability of the presence in the medium of a 
supernormal force. This combination of factors is realized in 
Palladino’s case. 

Before the French investigators she operated under the 
following conditions. The room m which the experiments were 
made was darkened, and, at times, quite dark. The darker 
the room, we are told, the more remarkable the performance. 
The’ control of the medium's hands was theoretically secured by 
two pel sons, each holding one of hers; but in practice she 
insisted, when she chose, upon the right to place her hands 
on those of the controllers, and even, at times, to give them 
gentle taps instead of remaining m uninterrupted contact with 1 


them. Corresponding conditions existed as to the control of 
her feet. During the sittings her hands were in motion carry- 
ing with them those of the controllers She refused to have 
pieces of tape seven centimetres long sewed between her 
sleeves and those of the controllers. She refused to allow 
observers to be stationed in the room elsewhere than around 
the table. After the first flash-light photograph had been 
taken, she refused to permit any to be taken without warning 
on the ground that it caused her a most pamtul shock. She did 
not propose to wear dark glasses, but expressed a willingness to 
give the signal herself, ‘ Jmoco I ’ 

Together with these facts must be weighed two important 
considerations: (1) the performances in which she was not 
caught at tucks are of the same sort as those m which she was ; 
(2) every one of the conditions that she maintained against the 
wish of the investigators favours deception Why la it so? 
Why must there be a cabinet closed in front by a curtain ? 
Why must the stand, the clay, and other objects be within reach 
of her hands or feet? Why the poor illumination? Why was 
she not willing to suffer the annoyance of an unexpected flash 
of light and of a safe control of her hands and feet ? Were she 
occasionally honest, she mighty it seems, occasionally dispense 
with some or all of these suspicious conditions. That certain 
requirements must be observed in order to make possible the 
manifestation of any power is not disputed. But why is it that 
those demanded here are precisely those that would afford the 
medium a chance to deceive ? 

We need not be deterred from a negative conclusion by the 
! sitteis' declaration that they cannot possibly understand how, 
in light sufiicient for observation and with her hands and feet 
under contiol, Palladino could by normal means accomplish 
certain of the things which they have seen her do. Photography 
shows how unable they were to realize what was going on. In 
the only photogiaph taken without warning Palladino is seen 
actually lifting the table with her hands, while the controllers 
have theira upon hers, and yet they were not aware of her 
action In another photograph the stand which they thought 
they had seen floating freely in the air appears supported on the 
medium’s neck and head Their judgment as to the .sufficiency 
of light and the occupation of the medium’s hands while under 
control can evidently not be relied upon. 

What is true of Palladino is true in substance of 
all mediums, so far as the production of physical 
phenomena is concerned. Every one of them, 
with the single exception of Daniel Dnnglas Home, 
has been detected in deception. The distinguished 
personality of this famous medium inspired^ too 
much respect among the small and carefully 
selected circle before whom he performed to 
permit of the suspicion of trickery. He was, 
therefore, spared the humiliation of an investiga- 
tion im|)lying the possibility of fraud. 

Certain of the wonder-exciting phenomena 
recently subjected to scientific study are compli- 
cated by automatism aud by the possible presence 
in the agent of unusual susceptibility to certain 
sensory stimuli. It has been established, 
that the movement of the rod which indicates the 
presence of water is unconsciously imparted to the 
rod by the dowser ; and that the finding of a hidden 
object, by a person in contact with one knowing 
its location, is achieved by the ‘ reading ’ of slight 
unconscious movements. But automatism is only 
the beginning of an explanation of these pheno- 
mena. Why should the hands of the dowser move 
when over water, and how is it that movements 
seemingly too slight to offer any guidance are, 
nevertheless, in the experiments referred to, 
sufficient to lead the percipient to the hidden 
object? The existence in the percipient of an 
extraordinary delicacy of sensory perception is, in 
most cases of the kind, the pertinent explanation. 
Should cases occur which this explanation does not 
fit, the possibility of telepathic communication 
between the persons in contact, or even perchance 
between the percipient and some one else than 
the person in contact with him, wmuld have to be 
considered. Neither one nor the other of these 
explanations is applicable to the dowser. Vision, 
or another kind of perception of the water or the 
ore, tlirougli the intervening opaque media'j has 
been suggested as a possible expianahon ; hut, 
before recourse is had to clairvoyance, it may he 
demanded that the fact itself be more firmly estab- 
lished than it now is. TJie doubter must, how- 
ever, admit that the reported experiments (W. F. 
Barrett, ‘On the so-called Divining Rod,’ Froc. 
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xiii. [1897] 2-280, xv. [1900] 130-383) 
establisli at least a presumption in favour of the 
possession by certain persons of a peculiar aptitude 
for this sort of discovery — an aptitude not dependent 
upon knowledge of an acknowledged kind. 

The greatest achievement of the psychical 
researchers is the well-nigh unquestionable demon- 
stration of occasional communication between 
living persons without any known intermediary 
(telepathy). The evidence is now of such quality 
and quantity that even particularly sceptical in- 
vestigators hnd it impossible to deny its adequacy. 
The evidence consists of expeiimental and of 
spontaneous communications. Among the notable 
experiments are those conducted by Prof, and Mrs. 
H. Sidgwick, in which a percipient named numbers 
of two digits taken out of a bag by the former. Of 
644 trials 133 were entirely successful — i.e, the 
two digits were correctly given ; and in 14 trials the 
right digits were^ given, but in the reverse order. 
None of^ the tiicks known to the professional 
prestidigitator could apparently find application in 
this, or in several other instances of the same sort. 

In Phantasms of the Limng Edmund Gurney 
has published over 200 well-attested instances of 
spontaneous communications. His * Census of 
Sallucmation ’ and the subsequent more elaborate 
census of a committee of the S.P.B. apparently 
prove that the number of veridical hallucinations 
IS much greater than is indicated hj the rule of 
chance (Proc. S.P,B. x. [1894] 393). It must, more- 
over, be acknowledged that, when hallucinations 
include several veridical incidents not logically 
connected, none of which is ordinary or to he 
naturally expected by the percipient, a small 
number of them seems sufficient to exclude coinci- 
dence as an explanation. 

But, even were it possible to dismiss these 
spontaneous, premonitory hallucinations as due to 
coincidence, mistake, or deceit, there would yet 
remain the weighty experimental evidence for 
thought-transference. Nevertheless, the critical 
investigator may well stop short of complete 
assurance when he considers that these experi- 
ments are only sporadically successful. The only 
persons able to produce, whenever desired, alleged 
telepathic feats either are definitely known to be 
deceivers or are open to serious suspicion. No 
fact may be incorporated in any science unless the 
conditions of its appearance are known sufficiently 
to make possible either its reproduction or the 
circumstantial prediction of its reappearance. 
Conviction of the reality of telepathy will not 
become general among men of science until one 
or the other of these conditions is realized. 

As to the tentative explanation of telepathy, we 
may say here merely that the dominant tendency 
is to seek for a physical explanation on the analogy 
of the^ wireless transmission of electric energy. 
Vibrations of some sort, produced by a brain in a 
particular physiological state, are supposed to be 
transmitted to another brain in a condition that 
makes it an appropriate receiver. The main diffi- 
culty in the way of this theory seems to be the 
distance (half the circumference of the earth) 
through which these waves would at times reach 
the receiving brain. But, until we know more 
about this supposititious brain-energy, there is 
little force in the objection that its energy is 
insufficient. 

Clairvoyance, or, as it is also called, telgesthesia, 
is commonly produced by gazing in a crystal or at 
other polished surfaces (cf, art. Crystal-gazing). ^ 
The percipient sees, often with great clearness of I 
detail, objects and happenings at practically any ' 
distance. This very old belief has been neither ' 
placed on a secure scientific foundation nor dis- ' 
credited by the labours of the S.P.E. If the ' 


numerous well-authenticated reports of teleestbesia 
are to be accepted at their face value, we aie in 
the presence of a problem the solution of winch is 
clearly beyond our preseut knowledge. This re- 
mark is applicable also to the preposterous accur- 
acy in the estimation of time-intervals displayed 
by some persons, either in the normal condition or 
in hypnosis (see the experiments of J. Milne 
Bramwell, Hypnotism: its History ^ Practice, and 
Theory, London, 1903, pp. 119-139). 

The wonderful physical phenomena to which we 
have referred, the no less wonderful clairvoyance, 
supernormal time-estimation, and telepathy might 
all be what they seem, and yet the problem of 
survival after death lemain untouched. But there 
is another class of phenomena— the alleged ‘ spirit- 
messages ’—-which are not so easily detached from 
the spiritistic hypothesis. The most famous of 
the living spirit-mediums is doubtless Mrs, Piper 
of Boston. No other medium has been so long 
and carefully studied by so many able investi- 
gators, and none has contributed so much that 
seems beyond the ingenuity of any one to explain. 
The stage-setting of these seances is somewhat 
complicated. The medium passes into a trance 
and speaks or writes automatically messages pur- 
porting to come from some spirit; but this com- 
municating spirit is introduced and superintended 
by a familiar spirit called the ‘control.’ Mis. 
Piper’s reputation for honesty has never been 
shaken. 

We need not enter into a critical analysis of 
Mrs. Piper’s utterances, but pass on to the more 
decisive experiments in cross-correspondence, the 
latest and most promising of a settlement of tlie 
question of survival after death. The theory of 
cross-correspondence is that, if several persons 
receive messages which are singly unintelligible, 
but have meaning when combined, we ought, it 
seems, to admit— on the supposition that fraud is 
excluded— ’that these messages have been suggested 
to the percipients a single mind. If, moreover, 
the thing communicated does not seem to have 
been possibly within the knowledge of any one of 
the percipients ; and if it is discovered that some 
dead person possessed that knowledge when on 
earth ; and, finally, if that person is mentioned by 
name as the communicator m one or several of the 
unintelligible parts of the message, then at least a 
strong presumption in favour of the existence of 
that spirit may be regaided as having been 
established. 

The experiments in cross-correspondence {Proc. 

XX. ffi [1906 ff.]) have been conducted chiefly 
through three English ladies, one of them resid- 
ing in India, and Mrs. Piper. Chance coincidence 
is absolutely insufficient to account for the results 
secured, and collusion is rejected by all those who 
know something of these persons and of the condi- 
tions of the tests. There is apparently no escape 
from the conclusion reached by that acute critic 
and tenacious sceptic, Frank Podmore : 

‘The automatists unquestionably show that they possess 
information which could not have reached their consciousness 
by normal means' (The Pewer Spiritualism, p 302). 

Whether the explanation of these mysterious 
cross-correspondences will be found in telepathy 
acting at any distance, taken together with the 
well-known fact of the reappearance in certain 
mental states (e.g., in tianee-conscionsness) of 
things once known but long forgotten, even of 
things of which we never had more than an im- 
erfecfe knowledge and should at no time have 
een able to reproduce correctly, remains for 
future investigations to disclose. As long as we 
can affirm with Podmore that ‘ the trance person- 
alities have never told us anything which was not 
possibly, scarcely anything which was not prob- 
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ably, within the knowledge of some living person ’ 
(p. 312), telepathy will appear the more plausible 
and the less revolutionary hypothesis. But who 
will venture to formulate the test which will mark 
particular messages as not within the ‘possibly 
known’ to some one living anywhere on the 
surface of the globe ? 

The telepathic hypothesis of spirit-messages 
receives suppoit from the unexpected meaningless- 
ness ot the ‘ revelations ’ made by the alleged spirits 
regarding their state and the circumstances of 
their existence. They have been fairly loquacious ; 
yet none of them, not even those from whom 
much could have been expected, have revealed any- 
thing at all. More signilicant still than the insig- 
nificance of their remarks concerning the other 
life is the peitinacious effort of these alleged spirits 
to avoid answeiing the many and pointed questions 
addressed to them on that subject. From Richard 
Hodgson, the late secretary of the S.P.R., nothing 
enlightening has been learned, despite his haste in 
giving sign of his existence. For several years 
afiei his death Mrs. Piper scarcely held a sitting 
without some manifestation of what piofessed to 
be Hodgson’s spirit. Of tiiflmg incidents which 
may be useful in establishing his identity he 
talked abundantly ; but, when questioned concern- 
ing the circumstances of his existence, he either 
drivelled or excused himself clumsily and depaited. 
F'rederic Myers and William James have been 
equally disappointing. 

It has been urged that the spirits may find it 
difficult to work with the muscular mechanism of 
the medium ; a disincarnate soul may be inefficient 
in the matter of bodily control ; he may also be 
for a time not fully conscious and muddled. The 
fact is, however, that spirits do communicate a 
great many things? it takes volumes to record 
tlieir utterances 1 The difficulties are apparently 
of sucli peculiar nature that nothing concerning 
the other life, and only things that have taken 
place on this earth, transpire. None of the hypo- 
theses ofiered accounts for this puzzling aspect of 
the communications — 'UOt even the latest sugges- 
tion which would shift the blame from the spirit 
to the medium. Heie we are asked to admit tliat, 
because of the peculiar condition of spirit-existence, 
the spirit’s mental content is transmitted whole 
to the medium — in a lump, as it were — instead of 
coming out in the organized and selected form 
which is ensured by normal speech. Were it so, 
it would be small wonder that the medium should 
grow confused, contradict himself, and speak 
irrelevantly. But why, when he knows that the 
sitter seeks information on things above, does the 
medium not succeed once in a while in choosing 
in the total consciousness of the spirit something 
which would gratify the sitter’s curiosity ? Why 
are the things picked out always trifling, meaning- 
less, or ridiculous ? To this pertinent question no 
satisfactory answer has ever been given. The 
limitation of the knowledge of the alleged spirits 
to earthly facts points to an earthly origin of the 
medium’s information. 

One may, perhaps, venture to quote William 
James as a fair representative of those among the 
well-informed who regard the mystery of death as 
unsolved. Shortly before his death he wrote : 

* Fop twenty-five years I have been in touch with the litera- 
ture of Psychical Research, and I have been acquainted with 
numerous Researchers . . . yet I am theoretically no further 
than 1 was at the beginning ’ (American Magazine, Ixvui. [1909] 
680). 

As to those who regard the results of the S.P.E. 
as proving survival, they must admit that no 
amount of optimism and ingenuity in explanation 
can hide the repulsiveness of such glimpses of the 
future life as they think they have caught and its 
lack of the essential features of the Christian con- 


^ption. In any case, then, the belief in the 
Christian heieafter, elaborated by humanity under 
the pressure ot exalted desires, remains entirely 
unsubstantiated. 

If, after thirty-four years of activity, many of 
the mysteries which the S.RR. set out to explore 
are still unfathomed, much has, nevei tlieless, been 
explained. Thus the mischief which mystery 
works upon credulous humanity has been deci eased 
by the extension of the field of scientific control. 
This is paiticulaily true with regard to the various 
forms of automatism. But the greatest accom- 
plishment to record is the approximate demonstra- 
tion that, under circumstances still mostly un- 
known, men may gain knowledge by otlier than 
the usual means, perhaps by direct communication 
between brains (telepathy) at practically any 
earthly distance from each other. This dark 
opening is indeed portentous. It may at any time 
lead to discoveries which will dwarf into insignifi- 
cance any of the previous achievements of science. 

Literature.— Among the important literature may be men- 
tioned: Proceedings of the Society for Psychical Research, 
London and Glasgow, 1883 ff. ; Proceedings of the A mencan 
Society for Psychical Research, New Yoik, 1907 ff. ; E. Gurney, 
F W H Myers, and F. Podmore, Phantasms of the Living, 
2 vols , London, 1886 , F. Podmore, Apparitions and Thought 
Tianference, do, 1894, Modeim Spiritualism : a History and a 
Ciihcism, 2 vols., do. 1902, The Newer Spiritualism, do. 1911 ; 
T. Flournoy, Des hides d la planhte Mars!^, Geneva, 1910 (a 
very interesunff account of a case of somnambulism and glosso- 
lalia) ; F. W. H. Myers, Human Personality, 2 vols., London, 
1903 , Oliver Lodge, The Survival of Man^^, do. 1009. 

James H. Letjba. 

PSYCHOLOGY .—L DEFINITION AND SCOPS, 
— I. Psychology the study of the world of experi- 
ence. — A cursory survey of the literature of this 
subject shows that it deals chiefly with the direct 
impressions of sense, such as colours, sounds, 
tastes, and smells ; with their complex integra- 
! tions, such as visual forms in one, two, or three 
dimensions, groups of consonant and dissonant 
tones, tonal intervals, melody, and the localization 
of these sensory experiences ; with our apprehen- 
sion and appreciation of space ; with our perception 
of objects and our general notions regarding them ; 
with memory, imagination, thinking; witli feeling, 
emotion, and sentiment ? with voluntary activity 
of all kinds, whether ideational or practical ; and 
with a number of general questions arising out of 
these topics. It does not deal with the parts and 
processes of the material woild, but with all our 
awareness of, and our activity and interest in, the 
woild. Or, if the difficulty of separating the 
material objective world from our activity with it 
is pointed out, we may say that psychology deals 
with all of the world that is immediately or directly 
before us ; or with the world in so far as it is 
momentaiily dependent upon our own activity ; if 
w'e shut our eyes, all colours and their forms and 
localizations vanish from us as actualities; if we 
cease to remember, the things of the past are no 
longer with us ; when love takes the place of hate, 
the incompatibility of another person with us 
vanishes like a frown and there is only agreement 
and harmony. But we do not thereiore suppose 
that the things that appeared coloured, or the past, 
or our neighbour, have momentarily vanished or 
have been replaced by others. 

This obvious distinction between the world in so 
far as it is dependent upon itself and upon us is 
commonly expressed by saying that, whereas the 
natural sciences study the world of nature, psy- 
chology studies the woi'ld of experience. The 
objects which psychology studies are known as 
experiences. There are many other special sciences 
that deal with experiences ; hut psychology is the 
fundamental one. It holds the same place in the 
world of mind as physics does in the world of 
nature. It is the basal mental science. 
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In such a statement of the subject-matter of 
psychology as this three terms inevitably emerge 
into prominence: ‘nature/ ‘experience/ and 
‘ self ’ The world appears to us in experience. 
Experience is that aspect of the world that is 
(momentarily) dependent upon our activity. The 
world IS that mass of implications of experiences 
that is not momentarily dependent upon our 
activity. We are that which, over against the 
fleeting medium of experience, partakes somewhat 
of the permanence of the world. 

Now, if it IS commonly admitted that the 
primary object of psychology is the study of 
experience, the further question must arise as to 
what concern psychology has with the relation of 
experience to the world and to the self. 

2. Relation of experience to the world.— -(a) 
Psychology and epistemology , — In its broadest form 
the relation to the world is the problem of episte- 
mology — not, How in actual fact do we become 
aware of the world ? (that is a purely psychologi- 
cal problem), but, By what right do we assert the 
existence of a world independent, to whatever 
extent, of experience (and of the self) ? It might 
well be asserted that the only possible answer to 
the question of right is the correct answer to the 
question of fact. But an artificial distinction is 
often made to the effect that psychology can have 
no legitimate concern with truth or error. It is 
the Business of logic to establish correct con- 
clusions, and perhaps to classify fallacies ; psy- 
chology will record and describe with impartiality 
the correct conclusion diawn by one man and 
the wrong conclusion drawn by another. Because 
the problem of psychology includes both the 
‘correct’ and the ‘false’ process, it will make 
generalizations valid for both, and therefore invalid 
for what is logically true or rational. And in any 
case it requires a separate, not descriptive but 
normative, discipline to distinguish between the 
true and the false. That seems to be the line of 
argument taken by those who hold this view. They 
often give further support to their view by refer- 
ence to the unconcern of natural science for truth, 
beauty,^ good, or weal. Two stars disrupt each 
other— it is a ease of impact or tidal motion. The 
beauty of a rose is a problem in the minute 
chemistry of coloured compounds. The woe of 
mortal disease may he the struggle of two forms 
of life-force equally valid as biological energies. 

That is all quite true, of course. But, though 
the sciences of medicine study health and disease I 
impartially— if not indeed disease rather than ^ 
health— and make generalizations valid for both, 
do they not also strive to win a special body of 
generalizations valid for health alone? Similarly, 
though the psychology of cognition will speak of ! 
the forma common to both truth and error, will I 
they not also separate the variations peculiar to 
truth from those peculiar to error? If there is 
none such, how then does the other discipline 
proceed to distinguish between truth and error? 
If a general, refieotive method, not regulated by 
the general methods of scientific procedure, can 
gain knowledge of the ways of truth, will not a 
special, introspective, experimental method that 
looks microscopically through the experience of 
single thinkers, fulfil the required task better in 
the end ? If a man by introspection cannot discern 
the forms of truth, how will they ever be dis- 
cerned? And, if the method is introspective, will 
It not be impioved as much by the exact methods 
of psychology as other special problems of psyehol- 
ogy have been ? The discipline that distinguishes 
between the true and the false does not make or 
create the truth any more than it makes the false- 
hood or than a chemist makes or creates new 
organic compounds. And yet this, of course, does 


no prejudice to the possibility that there may be 
many aspects of knowledge tliat are much broader 
in their scope and relations than are the minute 
aspects of knowledge, such as come within the range 
of a few seconds’ duration. These broad aspects 
may be studied by special broad methods, just as 
certain broad aspects of health are studied by 
certain broad (statistical) methods which ignore 
the single individual. But the broad aspects rest 
in the end scientifically upon the narrow ones in 
all regions. 

Psychology, therefore, has fuil right to all that 
it can accomplish regarding the relation of experi- 
ence to the world, and no discipline that concerns 
itself with that relation can afford to ignore the 
relevant work of psychology. 

(b) Psychology and physiology , — In so far as 
psychology is concerned with the proximate rela- 
tion of experience to the world— the relation to the 
body and specially to the nervous system of the 
individual — ^its science merges into that of psycho- 
physics. ^ The science which holds the other end of 
the relation is physiology. Much obscurity prevails 
regarding the relation of physiology and psychol- 
ogy, so that it is necessary to review it here m 
spite of its essential simplicity. 

Psychology is the scientific study of experience, 
physiology that of the functions or activities of 
the body. Whatever asserts the existence, the 
time, the manner, the properties, or anything 
whatever, directly about an experience is an item 
of ^ psychological science. Whatever asserts any- 
thing about the body or a part of it other than its 
topography and morphology is an item of physio- 
logical science. Consequently, the work of psy- 
chology consists in the increase of psychological 
science, in the increase of statements about experi- 
ences. An assertion regarding a touch-organ, an 
eye, an ear, or a nerve is an item of physiology, no 
matter how it was gathered, whether by the 
microscopical examination of the organ, or by in- 
ference from the observation of sensations of vision 
or of sound, or of loss of memory, or what not. 

This obvious distinction is not in itself import- 
ant in an exposition of psychology. Most people 
would agree to it at once. But they generally 
omit to draw the equally obvious deductions from 
it, and so to dispel their favourite prejudices. It 
is, e,g., a common prejudice of scientists especially 
inteiested in physiology that psychology claims to 
be able to do what they already know they cannot 
yet do. It tries to show how consciousness arises, 
s how the brain senses, feels, thinks, and acts j but 
I with flimsy, superficial methods, such as the asking 
of questions, the recording of reaction times; 

‘ ignoring all the while, e.g,, such a flagrant fact as 
that the occurrence of intelligence is dependent 
upon the proper functioning of the thyroid gland, 
and so on. It is in face of such a mistake that it 
is so necessaiy to point out that the fact regarding 
the thyroid gland belongs to psycho-physics, and 
that it does not add anything to our knowledge 
of experience as such. Many physiologists have 
definitely excluded any consideration of experi- 
ences from the scope of reference of their science. 
That is all the more reason why they should admit 
the scientific study of the field of experience as 
the task of others. 

Another application : experimental psychologists 
are rightly highly impressed by the import- 
ance of physiology. The fiist foundations of the 
physiology of the senses are easier of access than 
are the foundations of a psychology of the senses. 
This difference of bulk and systematic coherence in 
the two spheres of knowledge relating to sensory 
life creates a premdice in their minds, so that, 
when they proceed to study sensory experiences, 
they apply their own psychological methods to the 
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gathering of facts of observation, hut, when they 
come to the problem of explanation, they aie often 
completely diverted to the terms of physiological 
explanation, ignoiing, it may be, altogether their 
duty of giving a psychological systematization of 
the facts gatheied — in other words, a psychological 
explanation. This prejudice commonly governs 
professed psychologists even in dealing with ques- 
tions relating to higher experiences, such as 
memory, feeling, emotion, etc. In the held of 
sensory experience it is almost universal. 

The physiologist is correct in; holding that, if 
he, specially active in the direct study of the 
functions of the body, and not ignorant of the 
indirect sources of physiological knowledge, cannot 
advance a true theory of neural action in some 
special department, such a theory will hardly be 
deduced solely or chiefly from indirect sources. 
On the other hand, the psychologist, who is 
specially active in the direct study of experiences, 
is moie likely to be able to systematize these 
completely in his special department, and so to 
explain them psychologically, than he is to be able 
to deduce from them, in their unsystematized and 
therefore unregulated and perhaps incomplete 
form, a scheme for the completion of the knowledge 
and for the systematization of a neural field that 
has not been specially the object of bis direct study. 
All this is, of course, without prejudice to the fact 
that one man may be equally fitted for, and may 
do equally complete, work in some field of both 
psychology and physiology. If so, he is merely 
formally two scientists in one, and must in both 
capacities work as perfectly, without prejudice, in 
the interests of each science as he would if he were 
a ^leciahst in one only. 

Psychology, then, is primarily a pure psychology, 
the scientific study of experiences in terms of 
experiences, involving their complete description, 
analysis, classification, and systematization. In 
the connecting science of psycho-physics it has 
equal rights with physiology. In the connecting 
science of epistemology it has equal rights with 
any philosophical discipline which may concern 
itself with that science — and so on for all other 
sciences through which psychology may be related 
to other sciences. 

3. Experience in relation to the self. — Having 
dealt thus with experience in itself and in relation 
to the world, we have now only to deal with experi- 
ence in relation to the self. But there is this 
difference between the world and the self, that, 
whereas there are highly developed sciences other 
than psychology that deal with the world, there is 
no other distinct science than psychology that deals 
with the self. In fact, psychology is by name the 
science of the soul, or self, that which is of the 
nature of experience perhaps, but certainly tran- 
scends the single, momentary, fleeting experience. 
We might, then, expect psychology to include a 
special field devoted to the study of the self. A 
survey of psychological literature, however, will 
hardly reveal this field. In fact, there are many 
who fiatly deny that there is any such thing strictly 
as a self, distinguishable from the sum total, or 
field, or stream, of experiences. And, where there 
is no dispute as to the existence, there is frequent 
difference of view as to the nature, of the self. 

About the popular view there is no doubt. The 
self is something more than the experience of any 
moment. Though in sleep its activity is tempo- 
rarily suspended, yet it persists in consciousness of 
itself through years, and it is the leader of all the 
mind’s activity. It thinks, observes, feels, and 
senses. And yet common sense in this region often 
gets into difficulties ; it has to distinguish between 
the true and false, better and worse, selves. Its 
doubts about the independent nature of the self 


reveal themselves in frequent scepticism as to the 
survival of the self beyond the life of the organism. 

The popular self, then, is quite problematical. 
After Hume’s leading it is commonly agreed tiiat 
no unitary self is distinguishable among the objects 
of introspection. What we mean by the self may 
therefore be the unity of experience in detail, or 
the continuous unity of it throughout life, or a 
certain logical or leai implication of experience. 

{a) Self as the fount of unity , — It is a common 
argument against the view that the self is to be 
identified either with the sum total of experience or 
with the stream of experience that by no conceivable 
means could a mere series of experiences turn into 
a consciousness of that series as a unity. Hence 
the sum total of experience simply coula not exist 
as a sum total, unless we suppose that some 
miracle of unification is perpetually happening. 
The stream of experiences can be unified only in so 
far as it is a stream-for-a-self. It is only through 
the presentation to one self, through the common re- 
lation to one self, that the mass becomes individual. 

It is true that we cannot rationalize the process 
of unification or synthesis that we find bioadcast 
throughout our experience ; nor can we rationalize 
the synthesis of atoms to a molecule, of molecules 
to a cell, or of cells to an organism. But, admit- 
ting that, we have the strength to perceive that a 
reference to one subject is impotent and irrelevant. 
It is irrelevant because it blandly begs the ques- 
tion. How do experiences ever arrive before one 
subject’s gaze? And what is this gaze? It is 
impotent, because no amount of reference to one 
subject will explain the great variety of forms in 
which experiences integrate to unities, or the laws 
of their integration. If it is difficult to conceive 
of an experience by itself having an object, it is 
Just as difficult to conceive the rationality of a 
subject thinking objects through experiences. In 
short, the hypothesis of the self as a unifying 
form, though it undoubtedly gives a sense of great 
comfort and satisfaction to many minds, is never- 
theless useless. It is of no service whatever in a 
scientific sense, and that must be the final test in 
a science of psychology. Its acceptance cannot be 
advocated on this ground. 

The doctrine is really an inheritance from Kant. 
The leading idea of his philosophic reconstruction 
of experience was the postulation, not of one single- 
all-important synthesis (Hume), but of a whole 
hierarchy of them, forming an easily exhaustible 
system. But Kant failed to draw the proper infer- 
ences from this idea and from what success he 
achieved in applying it in detail. He failed especi- 
ally to see that the data of experience and the 
forms that emerge from them must synthesize 
themselves /rom below upwards accoiding to com- 
mon laws. In the search for a source of synthesis 
he then looked upwards in experience instead of 
downwards, and found the synthetic unity of 
apperception, the consciousness of ‘I think.’ The 
efficacy of that notion, however, is nothing but 
the notion of synthesis itself ; and so nothing WS" 
gained by his whole procedure. At the same time, 
almost everything was lost. For the confusion 
into which Kant worked himself in his varit)us 
deductions left the almost indelible impression 
that all such deductions are hopeless undertakings. 
So the very valuable idea with which Kant started 
was emasculated beyond further usefulness. In 
his successors, and especially in Hegel, it was 
degraded to a scheme of purely fanciful and 
imaginary forms, whose only claim ■ to actuality 
was the vague atmosphere of logical connexion 
that pervaded them. At the same time, the uni- 
versal function ascribed by Kant to the synthetic 
unity of apiierception was exaggerated until the 
real world seemed to fade utterly away and only 
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the self remained in its universe of experience. 
Had Kant succeeded in solving the prohleni of the 
scheme of synthesis in experience from below up- 
wards, there is no doubt that he would nevei have 
developed his phenomenalism, nor would the ideal- 
istic extravaganzas of his successors ever hav^e been 
piopounded. 

(6) 'Fhe metaphydml Ego . — So much, then, for 
the self as the fount ot unity in experience in its 
details. There is, of course, just as little reason 
foi assuming the existence of a self in order to 
give unity to the data of experience of a life- 
time. If experience cannot raise its own unity 
upon its own foundations and upon the hierarchy 
of special integrations just discussed, no notion of 
self will ever inspire the data of experience, which 
aie as the sands of the sea for number, into one 
coheient whole All this mysticism of the self is 
nothing but a failure to grasp the problem of the 
system of experience positivistically and scientifi- 
cally. As it stands, and is expounded still, it is a 
distinct barrier to proper progress in psychology. 
Tor it cannot yield any fruit of detail problems, 
and so it clogs the minds of those who hold it. 

As to the imyilications of experience, they are 
rather the result of psychological study than a 
pait of its subject-matter. If the psychologist is 
concerned to draw all legitimate inferences from 
Ms data, implications regarding the self, whether 
they be logical or real, will follow of themselves. 
There is no fear of anything being ignored here. 
The intensity of the individual’s struggle for exist- 
ence and his desire to survive indefinitely will 
coerce him into probing for all possible reasons for 
believing in the peipetuafcion of his self. Every 
possible reason, however improbable, will be hope- 
fully contemplated and appraised. 

It is, finally, sometimes said that psychology 
does not fulfil its duty, which is to study the seff 
and its states, not to study the objective contents 
of experience, such as colours, sounds, concepts, 
thoughts, and mernoiies. Quite possible ; but the 
other things aie more clearly there, and call for 
study. They are what most psychologists now 
study chiefly. If any one can develop a method 
of demonstrating the existence of the self, in some 
sense clearly distinguishable from experience and 
its syntheses, of studying its states, and of making 
our knowledge of it progressively larger, his 
success will surely be highly acclaimed. Thus fai, 
however, in the opinion of the writer, no one has 
done so. The field of psychology, therefore, is 
properly described exclusively as a study of experi- 
ences in the systems in which we find them and of 
the relations of these experiences and their systems 
to the fields which in the universe surround experi- 
ence or rest in ^part upon it. These are, apart 
from the biological (process) sciences already re- 
ferred to, the (product) sciences of history, linguis- 
tics, jBsthetics, and tlie like, and the social sciences 
of political philosophy, and economy, social econo- 
mics, etc. (cf. art CONSCIOUSNESS for fuller dis- 
cussion from opposed point of view). 

11. Tee seesory - cognitive system. — i. 
Theories as to the constituents of experience.-— 
The task of psychology, as Ward has said,^ is to 
ascertain the ultimate constituents of all experi- 
ences and to determine the laws of their inter- 
action. The matter is still under dispute, but it 
is possible to maintain with perhaps increasing 
show of probability that the ultimate constituents 
of all experiences are sensations. Where this 
theory goes upon the assumption that all experi- 
ences that do not directly reveal themselves as 
sensations are in some subtle way aggregates of 
more or less obscure and attenuated sensations, we 
have the ancient doctiine of sensationalism. That 
1 EEr^\ s.v. ‘Psychology,* xxii. 648^. 


doctrine is now commonly held either to be insuffi- 
cient to account for the facts or to involve too 
great assumptions regarding the variability of 
appearance of sensations in aggregations. Obvi- 
ously, too, the proof of the presence m all experi- 
ences of a complement of sensations, approximately 
co-extensive wuth^ the experiences discerned in 
aggregate — which is the chief line of proof followed 
by sensationalists— does not exclude the alternative 
theory that all experiences are either single or 
multiple sensations, or special integrative complexes 
of sensations. Here the only inteiest in the sensa- 
tion is that it is the lowest rung on an indefinite 
ladder of integrative processes, one that cannot he 
further resolved by us. 

Another line of theorists hold that there are 
other ultimate, irreducible constituents of experi- 
ence than sensations — feelings, thoughts, etc. But 
this type of theory need not be taken to have 
proved anything more than that feelings, thoughts, 
and the lest are special points, units, or parts of 
a certain range of experience, just as cells are 
special and, in many senses, unique parts of the 
body, and are held by many to be iireducible 
wholly to the next lower units of matter — molecules 
and their laws. The burden of proof lies heavy 
on any school that draws such limits. For it has 
for its task a negative proof. The best policy for 
united work is obviously the plea that, while feel- 
ings and thoughts may be reducible to lower 
grade units, this reduction has not yet been satis- 
factorily accomplished. Thus all theorists may 
work forward together, each supplementing the 
other’s outlook, observation, and interpretation. 
Whatever the outcome may be, the theoretical 
work of psychology may well be set up as if it 
would ultimately converge on the sensationaiistio 
ideal, when that is re-animated by the substitution 
of integration for aggiegation. 

Certain other theories refuse to consider any 
such analytic, dissecting, and devitalizing outlook 
as these.^ They stand fast by the indivisibility 
and qualitative unity of experience, its ever chang- 
ing and developing wholeness and completeness, 
which aie only brought to the inert forms of the 
above theories by the destructive woik of the 
abstracting intellect. In its older form this group 
of theories made great use of the earlier notions of 
the biologists. The organic unity of experience 
was constantly^ emphasized. Experience is an 
organism in which every part detectable by abstrac- 
tion stands in living, moving interaction with 
every other, and is inseparable from it without 
the destruction of the (spirit of the) whole. Doubt- 
less; but modern biologists are not deterred by 
this thought from a progiessive analysis and 
synthetic reconstruction of the wonderful' life of 
the organism. They do not allow themselves to 
be held up in their progress by the contemplative 
admiration of completeness and unity. A I’ecent 
form of this type of theory clothes itself anew in 
biological terminology, taking as its prototype of 
action the mystic unity and the insight-without- 
intellect of the instinct — a very fine doctrine for 
those who love to linger on the hill-tops of philo- 
sophy, chanting the wonders of the stars, the 
clouds, the trees, and the clover, and yearning to 
embrace the universe in a great wave of life, and 
very refreshing to the tired mind, but hardly the 
way of progiess. The world, no doubt, is full of 
wondrous forces ; but we happen to be soldiers of 
the intellect and must do what we best can. 

A third group of theories, which also lie some- 
what aside from the main drift of psychological 
work, looks upon experience as not ours, not sub- 
jective or mental, coming between our self and a 
real world ; but as really of the world, objective, 
physical, the same in stuff as the things tlmt we 
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call material. In a certain sense the difference is 
only a matter of words, and, provided such a theory 
has the interest to study experiences or objects in 
detail, the same results will emerge as are found 
by the more ‘ orthodox ’ psychologist, so to speak. 
But in its older form of objective idealism this line 
of doctrine acted almost as an excuse for not in- 
vestigating the minute, systematic build of objects 
(experiences). If the alleged experiences were 
really objects, the study of them might well be 
left to the scientists. And, if there were a science 
that might be called experimental psychology, 
then that title was in a sense a misnomer ; the 
science was really a branch of physiology, obviously 
not part of the work of a philosopher. In a recent 
form the theory shows a special interest in the 
minute build of objects or of the first physical 
data. For knowledge is required to show how 
these data are so directly related to, or continuous 
with, the material things of science as they seem 
to our common sense to be. This group of theorists 
is obviously forced into the attempt to make a 
special plea for, and a special study of, the self. 
For one can hardly solemnly go the length of 
asserting that there is nothing in the world but 
the objective, the physical, and its complexities — 
no self and no personal activity. These views evi- 
dently carry us hack to the problem of the self 
already discussed. They do not yet affect the 
detail work of psychology (or of this new physics 
that the physicists do not promote). If the field 
of work and the drift of fact and theory are clear, 
psychology may leave the classificatory names to ' 
the wider comprehension of philosophy. When 
we have all the knowledge of fact required for 
exhaustive systematization and understanding, we 
shall hardly object seriously to any useful drawing 
of boundaries and naming of provinces. 

2, Sensations and their attributes. — The ulti- 
mate constituents of all experiences, then, are prob- 
ably sensations. Sensations are indicated in the 
universe of things as being the simplest experiences 
that are directly dependent upon the stimulation 
of a sense-organ or of a sensory nerve. They are 
familiar in the five senses of man ; but the work of 
later years has increased that number considerably. 
The senses may be divided into three groups. 

(a) SimpUfit senses of the skin, — The first con- 
tains the simplest and perhaps more primitive 
senses of the skin and, in an irregular way, of the 
viscera. They are four ; pain, touch, cold, and 
warmth. Itch and tickling are related to pain 
and touch respectively. The problem of the 
psychological desciiption of tlie simplest experi- 
ences of these senses is a useful preliminary and 
guide to the psychological definition of sensation 
in geneial. It is the important problem of the 
attributes of sensation. 

There are at least six attributes. (1) Quality is 
the name for the radical difference between the 
sensations of different senses— colour, sound, 
touch. And touch, pain, warmth, and cold are all 
qualitatively different. (2) The variant known as 
intensity is too familiar to require any indication. 
These two attributes have been universally 
admitted and are readily acceptable by all as 
direct properties of, or variants m, these simplest 
experiences. 

The next most frequently admitted attribute is 
(3) extensity, A colour mass is extensive ,• so is 
the warmth felt in a hath or the pain of colic, as 
compared with the coldness of a drop of rain or 
the pain of a pin- prick. Some folk feel a repug- 
nance of a kind to the assertion that our experi- 
ences are extended or spread out. But that is 
merely traditional prejudice. Thought may not 
be extensive, but sensations certainly are ; only it 
is not the spatial kind of extensity that is meant, 


hut another ' kind ’ or sub-class of extensity. The 
attribute of extensity has not always been ad- 
mitted. Some have tried to derive it from groups 
of qualitative and intensive differences ; but the 
attempt was never convincing ; hence the gradual 
recognition of the primacy of extensity. 

Now, those who thus admitted extensifcy usually 
proceeded to attempt to develop a further attribute 
of localization out of those three. The cover for the 
act of conversion involved in this attempt has been 
since Lotze’s time the term ‘local sign,’ the idea 
being that the skin is of such different texture, etc., 
at different parts that a touch at one part would be 
distinguishable from another at another part of 
the total extent by its qualitative and intensive 
differences. But the same futility attaches to this 
attempt at derivation as to the previous one. The 
intellect can by no device convert into local signs 
what are after all only groups of items devoid of 
any sort of arrangement. These must remain 
what they are, unless the intellect can correlate 
them with a spatial order otherwise provided. 
And then the spatial order so obtained would not 
become inherent in the sensory complex, as would 
be required. No, mere extensity is insufficient. 
For it implies no definite construction, form, shape, 
or extent, but only extensity as a variable magni- 
tude. If this magnitude is at the same time to 
have form or shape, it must be supposed to include 
orders implicitly or explicitly. And the magnitude 
cannot be definite without the help of explicit 
orders. This is, then, the fourth attribute— (4) 
order. It is not to be confounded with spatial 
order, as which it appears most definitely befox’e 
our cognition in the sensory experience of the skin. 
It is the basis of the spatial construction. Space, 
as we shall see, is a form or complication of sensory 
order. 

Two other jiarallel attributes are the basis of our 
temporal differentiation of sensory experience, 

! namely (5) duration and (6) temporal order. The 
former order may be distinguished from (6) as 
systemic order, because it is the kind of order 
that depends psycho-physically upon a system of 
elementary sense-organs (receptors). 

Another attribute has been proposed by Titchener 
— clearness. But there are great diinculties m 
the way of its acceptance. A sensation alistic 
system, of course, as already indicated, requires 
some primal y vaiiant to account for the apparently 
great difference between the higher psychical com- 
plexes and any obvious aggregates of sensations. 
But an integrative system, full of variously directed 
streams of action and of different levels, the one 
more remote from the other than a third, can prob- 
ably account for all the facts without such a 
difficult attribute. 

This first easy group of sensations has an ap- 
pendage in the sense or senses of taste. No new 
primary fact is met in it. 

(b) Articular^ muscular^ and organic senses . — 
The second group of senses differs from the first in 
offering in each case some feature of obscurity or 
difficulty. The senses here are the articular, the 
muscular, and the organic (a medley of Iiunger, 
thirst, lust, nausea, etc,). The difficulty consists 
in properly classifying the attributes of each and 
the obscurity in detecting their presence. Thus 
the quality of articular sensations has been gener- 
ally held to he their indication of position. And a 
class of positional qualities has even been distin- 
guished from a quality of movement. But the 
‘ positional ’ variation must he classed as the 
oidinal attribute, while the diffeience of movement 
does not constitute a sepaiate sense at all, as we 
shall see later. The obscurity attaching to 
articular sensations, on the other hand, concerns 
their intensity. But we can with care produce 
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intensive differences in this sensation, and we then 
recognize that the obscurity is not in Titchener’s 
sense attributive, but is only apparent. Failing to 
recognize the fact that the physiological basis of 
intensive differences in this sense is almost lacking 
—from the natoe of the case— and expecting 
intensive variations that we do not iind, we call 
these variations obscure, just as visual piesenta- 
tions are when we try to read in the gloaming. 
We feel that cannot detect fully all that is 
there. But when we cease to expect more than 
there is, we also drop the term * obscure.’ 

(c) Senses of sounds sight y and smell. — The third 
roup of senses presents very complex and very 
ifficult cases that can be made to conform 
completely to the formula of attiibutes only after 
elaboiate study. The senses here are sound, sight, 
and smell. 

The present writer has given ^ a re-interpretation 
of the sense of sound on the basis of the formula of 
the six attributes which completely alters our view 
of this sense and brings it into perfect coiifoimity 
with the psychology (and, by mfeience, with the 
physiology! of the other senses. It may be dog- 
matically indicated liexe. There is one quality in 
sound, that which distinguishes sight from sound. 
Intensity is familiar. The difference generally 
classed as quality— pitch— is really the attribute of 
order, while the extensity of sounds is apparent m 
their volumes, which run parallel to the pitch 
series, low tones being large and bulky, high tones 
thin and small. These volumes, iiowever, aie 
really extents or masses of sensation, so that tones 
are not the primary particles of this sense, but are 
vrell-rounded, balanced, symmetiical masses of 
sound, in which one (hypothetical) particle (or a 
few) is prominent in a central position, and is 
known as the pitch of the tone. Thus all audible 
tones may be reduced to a single seiies of particles 
of sound sensation, the lowest tone involving the 
whole series, and the higher ones progressively less 
and less of the senes, the end particle on one side 
being common to all tones. This is only another 
way of expressing the fact that, as we rise in the 
tonal scale, the pitch series moves progressively to 
one aide. 

There is no need to attempt to reduce noises to 
tones For noises are themselves masses of sound- 
j)articles.^ They differ from tones only in their 
irregularity and want of balance and in their lack 
of a prominent oidinal centre, i.e. pitch. All 
degrees of variation, however, from tone to noise 
are obviously possible. 

In the sense of vision the systemic attributes 
of extensity and order offer no difficulty, 'i'hat 
attaches only to the attributes of intensity and 
quality. W e have interesting and highly developed 
physiological theories of vision, of whicli the most 
familiar are those of H. L. F. von Helmholtz and 
of E. Henng. But we have still to get a satis- 
factory psychological account of the elements of 
this sense. 

The sense of smell is specially peculiar because 
of the fact that we seem unable yet to give a com- 
plete survey of its qualities. We are unable to tell 
whether the enumeration that we alieady have is 
complete. This merely means that we have not 
yet got the key to the psychological analysis of 
this sense. 

In spite of these outstanding difficulties, we may 
look for ward to bringing the attributes and varieties 
of aggregation of the elements of all the senses 
some (lay ffnally into full agreement with one 
another. This solution may be expected to con- 
form at least closely to the formula of six attributes 
indicated above. 

3 . Modes and laws of integration, — The other 
1 Psychology of Sound, 


task of pure science in psychology is to ascertain 
the laws of the interaction of these probable ulti- 
mate constituents ot experience; or, better, to 
determine their modes and laws of integration. 
The problem of these modes has been before the 
minds of psychologists for some time in the form of 
the figure- qualities described by C. von Ehrenfels. 
A melody, e.y,, must be something more than the 
sum or sequence of the tones that form it. For it 
remains the same melody even when it is raised or 
lowered in pitch so far that none of the tones of the 
first version occurs in the second. And a square 
is a square, whether it he given in blue colour or 
red, or even in tactual sensation. Similar distinc- 
tions and arguments are found in older philosophical 
literature. Kant’s forms of sense and of under- 
standing are essentially the same idea. They are 
something more than any data that they may 
include or synthesize; they are the mind’s own 
work or contribution to the build of knowledge; 
they cannot come from without; they are, as we 
may say, purely integrative ‘ processes ’ of experi- 
ence. 

Following Kant’s suggestions farther, we may 
think of these integrations as a hierarchy co- 
extensive with experience — a scheme that, as being 
in experience, is directly before our observation 
and may well be completely described by oui 
science before very long. Moreover, it is one that 
should bring with its gradual discovery a sense of 
its own completeness and ‘ necessity.’ 

Unlike Kant, however, we cannot Jiope to succeed 
unless we can put our scheme of integrative pro- 
cesses into relation to the properties or attributes 
of the elementary data of experience^ — the sensa- 
tions. This connexion is expressed in the follow- 
ing two laws. ( 1 ) The integrative product must 
hear a close resemblance to the lower-level product 
or to the attribute upon whose integration it rests. 
We cannot, e,g,, expect localizations to rest upon 
differences of intensity or of quality or of both, 
but only upon differences of order. In such a con- 
nexion there would be no inner coherence, insight, 

* necessity ’ (Kant), or whatever it might be called, 
that makes our experience coherent in all its parts 
instead of a mere mechanical conglomeration. 
( 2 ) Wherever similar attributes (or integrative 
products) integrate (anew), there we must expect 
to find products both introspectively and function- 
ally similar to one another. Thus, if the integra- 
tion of visual orders gives systemic intervals and 
motions, then, if pitch is really properly classified 
as ordinal, we must expect to find differences of 
pitch integrating to similar products. And these 
are to be found, namely, (tonal) interval and (a 
certain aspect of) melody. 

(3) A third law states a fact that has already 
been referred to and is of the greatest importance, 
namely that the integrative product is an addition 
to the mass of integrating expeiiences, whose 
existence and continuance within the integrative 
process it in no way impairs. It is this fact that 
makes such a profound difference between the 
scheme of sensationalism and that now expounded. 
At the same time, this addition to experience gives 
a place within experience to all that has been 
claimed and taught regarding the creative synthesis 
or evolution of experience. But this interpretation 
or description of experience may claim to be more 
scientific than others, in so far as it is more positiv- 
istic. It does not gather all the creative talents of 
experience in a greedy hand and bestow them upon 
a single agent — the brain, or the soul, or apper- 
ception, or what not. It leaves them all in their 
places. ^ It lets psychical creation come forth in its 
order, just as the natural and biological sciences 
set forth the order of natural creation. 

4 , Scheme of integration forms. — No proper 
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exposition of the different forms of sensory and of 
cognitive integration can be given in this short 
article. But a scheme of those forms may help to 
bring some comprehensive arrangement into the 
mass of data that the reader will find in the 
chapters of textbooks of psychology dealing with 
sensory and cognitive experience. Of the six 
attributes the chief integrating one is order. 
Differences m systemic order alone give systemic 
distance, differences in temporal order temporal 
distance or time interval. The unity of simul- 
taneous and progressive differences m these two 
ordinal attributes is motion. These three integ- 
rates all vary in magnitude — size or speed. 
Distances are found in all the senses that show 
distinct variations in the attribute of order— touch 
and the other skin sensations,^ articular sense, 
sound, and sight. All senses give differences of 
temporal order, but some give them much better 
than others. So we have specially temporal, or 
rhythmic, senses. Obviously motion will be 
limited to the senses that ijive distance well. No 
other attribute than order integrates well, or even 
at all perhaps. An exception seems to occur in 
vision, where lustre is found to involve differences 
of brightness and seems to be a new character 
supervening upon these differences. It also obeys a 
further law of integration in that it supervenes 
both upon simultaneously (binocularly) and upon 
successively (uniocularly) presented differences. 
This law appears to be observed in all inte^ations 
that do not involve differences in temper^ order, 
which, as we know them, are always successive. 
But the problem of lustre is not quite clear ; 
lustre may, in fact, belong to the next level of 
integration, which is called bisystemic, because it 
involves two systems of elementary sense-organs, 
or two ordinal systems, of the same kind — e.^., 
two eyes, two ears. 

This bisystemic level gives, in vision, a new 
third dimension to the forms that are found in the 
plane field of vision of one eye. With two eyes 
simultaneously, or with one eye successively, we 
see solidity, i.e. stereoscopically. Binaural hearing 
is similar, but simpler. It gives a new (transverse) 
line of orders. The pitch series of each ear is a 
single (longitudinal) dimension. The combined 
use of these two (not mathematical, but merely 
narrow) lines allows of (transverse) oscillation of 
emphasis from one side (or ear) to the other, and 
so provides a basis, though a very imperfect one, 
for our correspondingly weak power of localizing 
sounds round the head. 

The next level of integration is intersystemie ; 
it holds between systems of different kinds of 
senses. This kind of integration is still more 
difficult for the individual to acquire than the 
preceding. We may express the problem materi- 
ally by asking how the impressions of the diffeient 
senses ever meet together in the vast brain, so as 
to form a unitary whole. Although the problem 
has been perpetually ignored, the same question 
must he asked about the (vast) mind. How do the 
systems of the different senses become reconciled 
and correlated with one another? How do the 
impressions of the different senses ever meet 
together * in the mind ’ ? The question becomes 
specially acute when we turn to examine the 
psychological origin of the ‘ object.’ Take the old 
stock example of the ‘orange.’ How do the 
different sensations given by an orange hitch on 
to one another in the child’s mind ? Not by mere 
simultaneous association, for not all things that 
are merely together in the mind associate together. 
There must be a specific basis that regulates 
association. 

A minute study of visual bisystemic integration 
shows that this basis is the identity or similarity 


of the plane forms or figures tliat appear in the 
integrating systems of the two eyes «imilaily, 
the systems of the different senses may be supposed 
to unite to foira our sensory space only by the 
integration of their systems by means of the very 
similar forms and motions that are impressed upon 
the different senses by one and the same real object. 
Thus too the contributions of the different senses 
are brought together to form units of perception — 
e.g,^ ‘orange.’ 

The interaction of the distances and forms pre- 
sented within the system of a single sense offers a 
rich field for study. This is most apparent in the 
many visual illusions {g,v.) now so familiar. 
These figuies aie illusions simply because their 
parts, when presented together, modify one 
another and so appear otherwise than they do 
when presented alone. They are chiefly illusions 
of distance or size, and of direction— a derivative 
of distance. 

The scheme of sensory cognitive integrations may 
he summed up schematically as on next page. 

5 . The higher cognitive powers. — [a) The 
psycho-physical problem. — The cognitive work 
of experience thus appears as a great hierarchy, 
developing upwards by its own initiative from 
the data given by the senses— we say ‘by its 
own initiative,’ because in such a scheme we do 
not need to postulate any sort of developing agent 
to work or even to guide development. We can 
study the whole process positivistically, just as the 
physical, chemical, and biological sciences study 
the course of development within their spheres, W'e 
may speak of ‘ development ’ because the ‘ higher ’ 
unities are more comprehensive and also (we may 
confidently assert) later than the unities of the 
lower levels. 

Thus, e.g., we need make no speculative refer- 
ences to the brain for a basis of integration. 
Whether there is in the brain a parallel or pre- 
ceding, real, unifying process or not is a question 
I for the physiologist to settle. An answer to it, 
whether positive or negative, can in no way affect 
the work of psychology in the study of the inte- 
grative process as it is in experience. Whether 
parallelism or interaction be the true answer to 
the psycho-physical jiroblem is not very important 
for the present, for the simple reason that it will 
be very long before proper mateiial for an answer 
is to hand. On the other hand, a p^chical agent, 
such as the soul, is quite useless. Even the spy- 
glass r61e of thought may be dispensed with. In 
b^hat theory thought is held to be an indispensable 
accompaniment or attribute of sensation, it comes 
with It in some germ-like form, and over and 
through sensation, as it were, it spies out the 
object or cause of sensation. How could an 
experience have or know an object, if it were not 
so ? How could it even if it were so ? we may ask 
in reply. 

The scheme propounded, on the other hand, 
offers a direct basis for constructive work on the 
* references’ of thought. An integrated state is 
always attached to, and so refers to, the basis 
upon which it is integrated. A melody is not a 
unity that is just present along with tones, as the 
title-name of the melody more or less is. It is 
intimately blended into the being of the tones, as 
it were. It is this intimacy of connexion that 
makes a psychologist like Titchener altogether 
overlook the presence of something j^ew in the 
melody- total (or in a square) beyond tlie ultimate 
data of sense. In the same way in a perception 
each sensation which enters into the unity ia 
equally ‘ it.’ The colour of the orange is ‘ it,’ and 
so are the taste, the smell, and the feel (of ‘ it ’). 
And, on the other hand, the ‘ it ’ of the perception 
refers to each of these. 
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Attributes X 


SOMEMB OP MB IHTBORAWONS OP COGNITIVE EXPERIENCE. 




Systemic 

Temporal 

Quality 

Intensity 

Extensity Order Duiation 

Order 


(variable) 
Integrations ; 
1st level (intra- 
systemic, 
single sense) : 

Complicatiom : 


Interaction of 
units of first 
level : 


Snd level (&i‘sys' 
temiG, two sys- 
tems of same 
sense) : 


8rd level (inter* 
systemic, be- 
tween difierent 


{ only in smell 
and Vision 


hth level (objec- 
tive) . 

6th level (concep- 
tual) : 


Iiustre 


in all senses not at all 

(vision ?) 

in all senses not at all 

(smell ?) 
t 

always 

1 

Distance 

Motion 

1 

Interval 

Variant : Size 

Speed 

Size 

t 

j 

Forms, figures, areas, masses, 
volumes m one or two dimen- 

Motions in figures of time and 

1 

Times and 

form— e.sf., melody 

rhythms 

sions j 


I 

Illusions— e.;/.. Visual, of size 

(Illusions?) 

Illusions of size 

and direction 


\/ 



Stereoscopy (tri-dimensional 


(BTo further devel- 

vision from binocular, simul- 


opment There 

taneous, distances and forms, 


is only one tem- 

or from uniocular, succes- 
sive, forms) (articular tri- 
dimensional forms?) 

(p 

poral system for 

receptor 1] of 


linear capacity 

\l/ 

Sensory space 

(?) 

— up to c, 2-6 
seconds) 


Perception, ordinal *it-centres* 
of sensory complexes 

Conception, oriinal ‘a-centres’ 
of percepts 

etcetera. 


The stage of perception (g'.v,) at which the cause 
of percept comes into view is certainly not the 
earliest form of perception, where the integrate is 
nothing but an it-centre of sensory experience, but 
a rather advanced stage in which there is some 
conceptual concentration of individual perceptions 
and some of the ‘knowledge about’ that then 
supervenes. This ‘knowledge about’ is not the 
result of an excursion or observation beyond the 
confines of experience, as the cause-idea might 
suggest, but merely the attachment to one another 
of experiences above the first perceptual stages by 
the same or similar mechanism as produced these 
first^ stages, whereby the higher integration is 
attained that we know as abstract knowledge or 
conception {q.v.). All these abstract units must 
not, however, be supposed to have to hang in the 
air above the sensory levels of integrations, as if 
they were the gases of comiption mounting 
upwards from them. They are attached or refer 
downwards to their basis through a continuous 
line of integration, just as the other integrative 
products do. And it is just this attachment which 
puts substance, cause, and interaction, particles or 
parts of various levels — atoms, molecules, and the 
rest — into the objects of perception. 

(6) D&velop7yi6nt in nuctn wnd animals , — The study 
of development {q.'V.)ls readily accessible in this 
way. If a certain level of integration can by 
indirect evidence — of conduct, learning-by-experi- 
ment, and so on — be proved to exist in any animal, 
we know what earlier levels of experience are 
implied in it. Eesearch thus far seems to have 
shown conclusively that no animal other than man 
shows any evidence of commanding the conceptual 
level of integration. But recognition and, still 
more, perception are ^ no means excluded among 
the higher animals. The task of deciding in each 
particular case is very difficult, involving a great 
deal of very elaborate and precautions experimenta- 
tion. 

To the further important q^uestion why every 
animal that is well endowed with efficient sense- 


I organs does not develop to as high an integrative 
level of experience as man, psychology is unable as 
yet to give a definite answer. This appears the 
more strange as man seems in certain resjiects to 
he possessor of senses which compare unfavourably 
with those of many other mammals. This is 
especially so in the case of smell and of hearing. 
In vision we are relatively efficient. But in one 
important respect ive have a great advantage ; we 
are possessors of mobile hands and fingers. The 
significance of this is that it endows us with a 
second ^ highly elaborate and clear field of tri- 
dimensional forms, namely the tactual-articular. 
The other mammals, with the exception of our 
nearest relatives, use their articular sense almost 
only for the general purpose of postures and bodily 
movement, while their touch is imprisoned behind 
their masses of fur. 

There can be no doubt that the possession of a 
plurality of tri-dimensional senses is highly import- 
ant for development. For hearing is only weakly 
dimensional, and smell in ourselves (and possibly 
in the other mammals as well) is not so at all. 
AU our other senses, apart from the visual and 
articular, are only vaguely dimensional, inactive, 
and of poor disci im inatory power. But, as we have 
seen, the correlation and integration of active and 
complex dimensional senses are required for the 
proper development of sensory space, and that in 
its turn is the gateway to the higher cognitive 
powers. So we may maintain as probable the 
view that the height of development of the ‘mind’ 
depends largely upon the extent of variation given 
in the elementary data of the senses. And we 
should, therefore, expect to find that the size of 
the brain depends not so much upon the room 
required for the cerebral mechanisms of conception 
as upon the size of the parts required for the bl- 
and tri-dimensional senses of fine discrimination. 
Of course neural centres may also be required for 
all integrative levels. But these are problems 
which we must leave to the physiologist. 

6. Memory and imagery,— With memory 
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another aspect of experience comes into view that 
is of the greatest irapoitance. It seems clear that 
there can be no memory work except upon the 
basis of the spontaneous integrations of experience. 
Memory is not mechanical association of contiguous 
parts of an aggregate, as sensationalism is coni' 

elled to suppose. Much, if not all, has yet to be 

one befoie the springs of memory are clearly 
exposed. But there is a growing tendency of 
evidence and conviction to show that memory pre- 
supposes some form of integrative activity which 
makes the old form of contiguous association 
untenable except as a formula that presupposes 
but ignores this integrative activity. 

But, if this IS granted, there seems no doubt that 
association gives experiences a new grip of one 
another, so that, even when an integrative unity 
is dissolved by lapsing as an actuality, it can he 
reinstated from a part of its original foundations 
by the extra bond established before the integra- 
tion lapsed. And, as we know, repetitive con- 
templation of the integrative complex helps to 
make associations more powerful and enduring. 
The experimental study of memory in recent years 
has greatly extended our knowledge of the con- 
ditions affectmg strength of association. By 
association, too, we can extend the scope of 
integrations, so as to make them include a wider 
scope of experiences than they otherwise would 
spontaneously at any one moment. If integration 
gives height of growth to experience, as we might 
say, then memory gives it breadth. And the 
growth that can be attained in breadth by effort 
is enormous. 

At the same time this redintegrative action of 
memory makes it possible for an integrative pro- 
duct to he revived from the side, as it were, 
instead of by its full conditions from below. And 
the revival of these lower springs does not seem to 
be necessary in memory work. A concept, 6,g., 
can never be got originally except from below. 
And yet in the fluent operations of thought, which 
depend so much upon the work of memory, that 
concept may be revived, and used as an essential 
link in the process of thought, without the revival 
of any of its sources of integration, even in the 
form of imagery. 

And from this issue we may pass directly to the 
question of the value of imagery. An older evalua- 
tion of imagery considered it as a mere trace or 
record of previous direct impressions of sense- 
sensations now called up accidentally owing to the 
associative linking that supervened to hind it and 
the present reviving sensation together wiien both 
were previously present as sensations. But that 
view is almost certainly wrong. Imagery is 
revived more often because of the integrative com- 
plexes into which it was as sensation wrought up, 
and because it is now wanted for the redintegrative 
and new integrative processes of thought. Thus, 
when one is asked, * Does the water-line of a ship 
rise or fall as it passes from fresh water to salt ? , 
the reason why an image-scene of a ship passing 
from a river-mouth to the sea appears in some 
form or other in almost every one’s mind is that 
such a scene presents all the material of the ques- 
tion in a natural and familiar scheme, each concept 
attached to its own peg. The memory has then to 
work upon the instructions given in the question 
and to revive what material is readily available in 
it, so that some of that material may perhaps cohere 
well with the points of the question and thus 
yield the answer. And, according to the drift of 
this work of memory and coherence (thought), so 
a person wUl even the ship rising or falling in 
his mind’s eye. Compare with that easy question 
such a one as this : 'John is twice as old as Mary 
was when he was as old as Mary is. If John is 


21, how old is Mary?’ Conceptually the. two 
questions are probably equally easy ; but no image 
is readily forthcoming in the second to hold all 
the concepts and their relations together in tli(3 
mind and make action between them easy. When 
that action is easy, the answer to the question is 
its outcome, or rather is the verbal expression of 
its outcome. The thought involved in answering 
the question is partly the memory work, partly 
the trying of the concepts and the memory addi- 
tions together to see if they will not give the 
definite complex implied by the question. 

Now, one is tempted to elaborate the point and 
to show the question groping for its answer, like 
the tentacles of an octopus searching in some dark 
cave for what is movable and appetizing. ^ And 
the reader may feel impatient at the futility of 
trying to make the mind work like a machme. It 
is the self that thinks and searches, is it not? 
The self is the groper that searches and sees fitness 
and judges ? It is the self that attends, at least, 
for suie ? It is difficult to see how one self could 
do so many different things. We ought at least 
to have the case for the self put more convincingly 
before us than hitherto. This will doubtless be 
done, if it can be done. But this much may be 
said, that recent psychologists in general do not 
seem to find that line of construction the most 
hopeful at the present time. Of course, very 
much further study by experimental and systein- 
atio methods is required if the complex field of 
cognitive activities is to be fully understood. 

III. Emotiyb aspects. — ihuB far we have 
dealt with the sensory-cognitive range of experi- 
ence. We have now to consider the emotive 
aspects of it. 

I, Integrative theory of feeling. — One of the 
most familiar views of feeling is incorporated in 
the three-aspects theory, according to which every 
experience has three aspects— cognitive, emotive, 
conative ; knowing, feeling, and will. Or these 
three are merely one and the same experience 
from different points of view. Now there can be 
no hesitation about rejecting this theory so far as 
concerns feeling. Feeling is not an aspect of 
every experience,* it is an experience definitely 
distinguishable from every other. Nor does it 
even accompany every other kind of experience 
regularl^r. Any one familiar with the experimen- 
tal practice of introspection knows that he is not 
constantly feeling pleasure oi displeasure. In 
fact, he will have found that he is in a state of 
feeling rather seldom than otherwise. Whole 
complexes and trains of experience pass by with- 
out any feeling of pleasantness or of unple<asant- 
ness appealing. It is for this reason that the 
theory of feeling as an attribute of sensation has 
also been rejected. 

The difficulty has been at all times to know 
where to place feeling. The attributive theory is 
the only attempt that has been made to give it a 
definite place in the sensory cognitive range. The 
older sensationalists tried to work it into their 
field as a definite sensation or by the device known 
as mental chemistry. In this a group of sensa- 
tions was held to turn by combination into^ an 
experience that did not at all resemble sensation, 
just as the gases hydrogen and oxygen combine to 
form the very different liquid water. So feelings 
might really be groups of tactual or organic sensa- 
tions and yet not appear as such. That theory 
has been rightly rejected by everybody and has 
wrongly created a prejudice against every inclina- 
tion to gather ideas towards the elucidation of 
experience from such a science as chemistry. 

But even in recent times an attempt has been 
made to show that feeling is psychologically a 
sensation. It has quality — pleasantness and un- 
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pleasantness— and intensity ; and the two problem- 
atical attributes of ex tensity and ‘localization’ 
(supposed m this theoiy to be an attribute) can 
be made plausible with an effort ; feeling is not 
located at the beautiful picture and in the beauti- 
ful sound, but it seems to be spread out in the 
head more or less indelinitely. If no sense-organ 
of feeling is known, at least we may suppose that 
one does exist. Only it would not appear on the 
periphery, hut would'prohably be concealed within 
the peripheral sense-oigans or within the central 
nervous system, revealing to us how these organs 
are being affected, whether as usual (pleasantly) 
or far away fiom the range of their normal 
functions (unpleasantly). 

This theory of feeling-sensations has not found 
many supporters — not that it has been definitely 
proved to be wrong; but it is too supposititious 
and speculative. Something as plausible and more 
in accord with the psychical facts is imaginable. 

We need not discuss the theory that looks upon 
feeling as an irreducible element of experience. 
This view is the natural outcome of many fruitless 
attempts to resolve feeling into sensations or the 
like. But it does not preclude renewed attempts 
at reduction in general, and in particular an inte- 
grative theory of feeling is still a possibility. 

Titcliener has attempted to carry this theory of 
feeling as an element to its logical conclusion — a 
psychological definition of feeling as characterized 
by a different set of attributes from that peculiar 
to sensation. His important point is that feeling 
lacks the attribute of clearness possessed by sensa- 
tion. We shall not renew the discussion of clear- 
ness. What we may notice now specially is the 
subtle difficulty of positing elements of experience 
of which one possesses attributes that another 
lacks. Besides, in this talk of the non-clearness 
or unclearness of feeling and of the difficulty of 
observing feeling are we not looking for a mare’s 
nest, as it were? Suppose motion were regarded 
as a specific experience by such a theorist as 
Titchener. What would he say about its quality 
and intensity? Would they be non-existent or 
non-dear? And would motion, then, have only 
two attributes of extensity and localization? Or 
would it also be said to lack clearness ? Probably 
no one is ever in doubt as to whether he is pleased 
or not. Where, then, is the non-clearness? Nor 
is he in doubt about how pleased he is. Then, if 
all that and nothing else is clear, probably there 
is nothing else in feeling to be clear about. Peel- 
ing would then be very like motion, as it appears 
within an integrative theory. It is just motion 
(its quality, if you like), and it has magnitude-— 
speed. So feeling has quality and magnitude — 
intensity. 

The work of an integrative theory of feeling 
really begins when the double basis or feeling has 
to be shown up, and also the difference in the parts 
of that basis that integrates to form feding. 
There are many lines of evidence that converge to 
support this theory and to make it at least prob- 
able as an advance beyond the more conservative 
theory of feeling as an irreducible element of 
experience. But their exposition is too long to he 
given here. 

2. Problem of the emotions, —We may consider 
briefly the other great division of the emotive life 
—-the emotions proper. The feelings are only 
slight movements of the soul, as it were ; emotions 
are rolling waves and storms whose troubles reach 
far down into the deep waters. And the scientific 
problems of emotion are equally deep and agitated. 

Even the enumeration of the emotions is by no 
means settled. Of course about the great emotions 
—fear, anger, and love— there is hardly a doubt. 
Questions are sometimes raised about tne primacy 


of love — the attempt may he made to attach it so 
closely to the sexual instinct as to endanger its 
dignity as an emotion — whereas there is no such 
intioductory function of bodily origin for the emo- 
tions of fear and anger ; they come upon us like 
the thunder-storms of summer. 

This absence of a bodily preparation serves to 
distinguish the emotions from the instincts, which 
are concerned with the gieat functions of repro- 
duction, nourishment, self-piotection, and the like. 
But there are those who tack on special ‘ instincts ’ 
to the emotions m order to explain the typical and 
neurally inherited expressions of the emotions — 
e.g.i fear and the instincts of flight and conceal- 
ment, anger and the instinct of pugnacity. 

Other disputed emotions are sorrow, pride, 
humility, parental emotion, disgust, curiosity, 
loneliness, etc. Ho one would dispute the presence 
of an emotive state in these affections. The ques- 
tion rather is ; Are they primary emotions or are 
they variant forms of a few ' generic emotions 
that differ only in the objects to which they 
refer ? 

This object of emotions offers as many hard 
problems as does the object of cognition. Not 
only is it hard to see how emotion comes to 
be directed upon an object at all— on that rock 
the James -Lange theory of the emotions, e.g., 
foundered — hut the peculiar individuality of the 
object is puzzling. Of the object of cognition we 
know at least that it only gradually emerges into 
clear view, and we can form plausible theories of 
the gradual emergence of a definite objective rela- 
tion. But in emotion the object may appear 
suddenly upon the mental horizon without any 
sort of previous preparation, and lo ! the emotion 
is directed upon it at once in full force. This 
peculiarity is found also among the instincts. 
Many insects seem to be born with a nervous 
system prepared specifically for attention to special 
objects. The physiological difficulty lies in the 
complicated process that seems required to account 
for^ the ‘perception’ of those special objects. 
Animals may ‘ recognize ’ their other sex by simple 
smell-impressions. But how should a wasp recog- 
nize a certain kind or size of caterpillar in that 
way ? Hence even the possibility of innate ideas 
has been seriously considered to he xe-admissible. 
But that way out of the difficulty seems to the 
writer intolerable in science. 

Then, again, the emotions renew the psycho- 
physical difficulty. They are held to be strange 
phases of the spirit, as strange and unaccountalue 
as the sensations of red and yellow in their depen- 
dence on etheric wave-lengths. The feeling of fear 
is said to be an experience for which we cannot 
account by relating it to other experiences ; it is a 
gift from the brain ; something happens in some 
remote corner of that vast mechanism, some subtle 
neural congestion, and the colour of our mood is 
determined by it in accordance with • unknown 
psycho-physical laws. This doctrine may he illus- 
trated by an example from another region : we 
draw the hand away from heat because of the 
pain, so we think ; that is an illusion ; the real 
reason for drawing the hand away is neural 
mechanism ; we should draw the hand away in 
just the same way if even pleasure were substi- 
tuted for pain ; and we should then think, as now, 
that we drew it away because of the pleasure of it. 

The writer is firmly convinced that this is a 
doctrine disastrous to any form of psychological 
science and a* mockery to the sense and coherence 
of the whole of experience, Eor, if it is a doctrine 
applicable anywhere — e.g., in the emotions — it is 
applicable everywhere. And then, as has been so 
often deduced, Shakespeare’s work is the acci- 
dental product of a swarm of chance variations. 
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As well might one truly think that, if a fount of 
type were cast into the air often enough, it would 
come down one day as King Lear, These remin- 
iscences of scientihc speculation carry us hack to a 
line of thought that is far from rare, although it 
was probably much more universal among biologists 
a decade or two ago than it is now. But, as far 
as the outlook upon pure psychology is concerned, 
it has changed very little. It means, after all, 
only that a coherent sphere of law has not yet 
been recognized in experience, and that the recog- 
nition of it as such has been made very much less 
likely by the success of the theory of chance vaiia- 
tions in the neighbouring sphere of biology. It is 
pleasant to think that such an absurd doctrine has 
so often been rejected by the professed philosophers 
of the mind. 

But we must not be content with vague ^spiritual’ 
terms and generally ‘ideal’ expressions. We 
nanst carry over the methods and spirit of the 
natural sciences into the systematic, constructive 
work of ps;^chology and show how purely psychical 
laws will yield us a satisfactory understanding of 
the world of spirit, just as purely material laws 
give us a satisfactory knowledge of the world of 
matter. The evolutions and actions of the material 
world can be worked by no agents or guides, so 
far as science is concerned at least. Of course, 
science is only the systematic mirroiing of realities 
in cognition. Being other than what it pictures, 
it can hardly repeat the inner spontaneity and 
being that are the essence, as against the form, of 
its Ejects. Nor can psychical evolutions and 
actions he worked by spiritual agents or guides, 
so far as the science of mind is concerned. We 
can only hope to find general laws of mind or of 
psychical stuff and to explain particular psychical 
phenomena properly according to them, as the 
ways of science demand. Then we may let matter 
and mind come into cognitional harmony with one 
another, as they undoubtedly can and will, in due 
course. 

And a psychology on these lines of construction ; 
is in no sense a descent to a lower level, an aban- 
donment of higher ideals. It is rather a confidence 
and claim in the equal primacy of the sphere of 
experience as a basis for the derivation of laws 
alongside any other part of the scientific nni verse. 
We have every right to expect that the world of 
experience will be as amenable to the strict ways 
of science as the world of matter upon which it is, 
as we know it, dependent. 

IV. Conation. — The only other sphere of ex- 
perience to be mentioned is conation. In so far as 
that is conation within experience, as in attending, 
remembering, thinking, and the like, the study of 
it is continuous with that sketched in the preced- 
ing pages. In so far as conation involves muscular 
movement, we enter upon a new region of special 
difficulty. Here psychology is still struggling 
with the barest facts and first principles, as the 
dearth of information on the topic in any of the 
textbooks indicates. The reader must simply be 
1 referred to special treatises on the subject. 

The primary question is an introspective one: 
What precisely lies before the mind’s observation 
in the case of voluntary movement ? And how can 
we make a coherent, systematic whole of all the 
facts gathered by the experimental pursuit of this 
problem ? One of the common earlier answers to 
the question has been disproved. We do not neces- 
sarily anticipate our voluntary movement in a 
mental image of it and will movement from that 
basis . But the true psychological formula of volun- 
tary movement has still to be determined. The 
way to knowledge is probably blocked in this, as 
in other regions of experience, by the confused 
notions left from the wrecks of previous theories. 
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We may expect the right key to unlock the door 
quite easily. 

The problem of conation makes possible a refer- 
ence to the line of thought that distinguishes the 
content, or objective side, of an expeuence from 
its subjective side or the act of it. Tliose two sides 
can be distinguisbed in all experiences. So we 
have for the series of sensum, percept, concept a 
corresponding series of acts— sensation, perception, 
conception.^ This distinction carries us back again to 
the distinction of the objective aspect of experience 
from the self which acts experience or does it. It 
is in fact only a variant upon this theory. Ingeni- 
ous attempts have been made to build up a science 
of these acts — sensing, perceiving, remembering, 
iniagining, etc. — which deserve serious considera- 
tion. But the writer, at least, is not convinced of 
the validity of the results claimed or of the merits 
and necessity attributed to this line of coiistiuction. 
At the same time, he is aware that a psychology 
‘without a soul,’ and still more without such a 
series of acts, may seem to many to be a wooden affair. 
It seems to him that the dispute is not one which 
as yet makes great difference to the detail work of 
psychology, and he inclines to think that the 
difiBculty discussed is the appearance in psychology 
of the difficulty of substance and action, matter 
and energy, that runs throughout all the sciences 
of the real. Content and act are, then, rather in- 
separable aspects of one reality — the reality de- 
sciibed statically by the titles of its distinguishable 
unities and dynamically by the titles of the chief 
interactions of its parts — rather than the waters of 
matter and the spiiit that hovers over them to 
divide them hither and thither. 
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PSYCHO-THERAPEUTICS. — This is the 
name employed for the processes by which man 
attempts to influence disease by measures acting 
through the mind. It is a subject which brings 
out moie prominently than any other tlie close 
relation which has existed throughout its whole 
history between medicine on the one hand and 
magic and religion on the other. The earliest 
modes of healing of which we know are psycho- 
theraiieutic, and, if the remedies of existing peoples 
of rude culture piovide any indication of primitive 
modes of thought and action, psycho-therapeutics 
would seem to be the oldest branch of medicine. 
A distinction must be made, however, betw^^n 
the use of measures for the cure or amelioration 
of disease which act thiough the mind and the re- 
cognition of their psycho-therapeutic character. 
Though psycho-tlieiapeubics may have been the 
earliest form of medicine, it has been the last to 
be brought within the scope of scientific treat- 
ment, the last to undergo that process of rational- 
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ization and foundation upon scientific pi'inciples 
which is the essential feature distinguishing 
medicine from those social processes with which it 
has been closely allied throughout its history. 

A study of the behaviour of savage man towards 
disease shows that it consists almost exclusively 
of measures which, when successful, must have 
acted through the mind, especially by means of 
faith and suggestion. A leech who treats a case 
of headache on the assumption that it has been 
caused by the magical actions of a sorcerer, and 
either performs counter-charms or induces the 
sorcerer to remove his spell, is evidently acting 
purely through these agencies. In other cases 
faith and suggestion only assist a process which 
acts in some other way. Thus, a leech who treats 
a case of constipation on the assumption that the 
trouble is due to the presence of a snake or octopus 
in the abdomen will produce a good effect by the 
mechanical action of manipulations designed to 
destroy the imaginary animal, but in such a case 
faith and suggestion also play a great part. In 
most of the cases in which leaves, bark, ox roots 
are employed by lowly peoples to cure disease we 
can be confident that success is due purely to faith 
and suggestion. The history of pharmacology 
reveals a process, still far from complete, in which 
medicaments supposed to act upon disease have 
failed to justify their reputation when subjected 
to scientific study and have evidently owed their 
reputation for medicinal virtue to faith and sugges- 
tion, While faith and suggestion are processes 
inextricably interwoven with the employment of 
therajieutic measures from the earliest stages of 
medicine down to the present time, these agencies 
have taken many other and more direct forms. 
The modern explanation of miraculous cures given 
by those who rationalize religion is that they act 
through faith and suggestion, and the systems of 
healing which are continually coming into exist- 
ence in opposition to the orthodox medicine of 
modern civilized peoples owe their success largely, 
if not entirely, to the po^ver and efficacy of these 
agencies. The large measure of success which 
these movements obtain in popular opinion is due 
to their exploitation, wittingly or unwittingly, 
of processes which orthodox medicine has failed 
adequately to recognize. 

I. Scope. — It is often supposed that psycho- 
therapeutics, whether belonging to orthodox 
medicine or to some form of faith-healing, is 
especially ^plicable in cases of hysteria or similar 
diseases.^ There is, however, hardly a variety of 
disease for which this mode of treatment may nob 
be useful. It is customary in medicine to distin- 
guish between organic and functional disease, 
though these are, in fact, merely categories con- 
venient for practical pui poses, which pafss insen- 
sibly into one another and are difficult to define. 
Roughly, by functional disease is meant disease 
for which existing knowledge does not allow ns to 
assign any structural or chemical basis, which has 
been found by experience to tend towards recovery. 
There are other diseases, such as so-called idio- 
pathic epilepsy, of the physical basis of which we 
are ignorant, which are ^aracterized by a tendency 
towards permanent loss of function and death, and 
these diseases axe not usually included in the 
functional category. Organic diseases, on the 
other hand, are those whose structural or chemical 
basis has been discovered. They again fall into 
two main groups: those which tend towards 
recovery and those which teM towards loss of 
function and death. In addition many mixed 
forms occur. Nothing is more frequent than the 
occurrence of functional disturbance as an accom- 
paniment of organic disease, the real nature of 
which It often conceals or obscures. 


It is in the treatment of functional disease and 
of the functional accompaniments of organic disease 
that psycho-therapeutic measures are most obvi- 
ously applicable, but the scope of their usefulness is 
far from being limited to these. When it is claimed 
that some psycho-therapeutic measuie, employed 
by physician or priest, has cured a case of organic 
disease, it will often be found that all that has been 
done is to remove the functional disorders which 
so often accompany organic disease. Psycho- 
therapeutic agencies can certainly influence 
organic conditions themselves, though the investi- 
gation of cases like these is attended by such diffi- 
culties that the mode of action is still surrounded 
by much doubt. We know that suggestion, especi- 
ally in the form of hypnotism, can produce changes 
in organic processes and especially in the circula- 
tion. If such an organic change as a blister can 
be produced by suggestion, it is easy to understand 
how other organic changes can be ameliorated or 
lemoved by similar means. 

A more frequent cause of the success of psycho- 
therapeutic measures in organic disease depends 
on the fact that many forms of progressive organic 
disease — even so grave an illness as cancer — are 
liable to periods of retar dabion or quiescence. 
Disease usually depends on a stiuggle between 
some noxious agent which has found its way into 
the body and the mechanism of the body itself. 
Progressive disease is that in which the external 
agents have the upper hand in this struggle. Any 
factor which raises the efficiency of the intrinsic 
forces, or, in other words, which reinforces the 
vitality of the patient, may diminisli the ravages 
of the destroying agent and lead to retardation or 
quiescence ot the disease ; or may even in some 
cases turn the balance in the direction of recovery. 
It is thus intelligible that psycho -therapeutic 
measures should be capable of the beneficial action 
upon organic disease so often imputed to them by 
leech or priest, quite ajiart from the mere removal 
of functional complications. The scope of psycho- 
theiapy is theiefore as wide as medicine itself. It 
is especially applicable, however, in those states 
which depend on diminished efficiency of the 
nervous system and are classified together as 
neuroses. 

2. Basis. — Certain principles are now widely 
recognized as of universal application in the 
domain of therapeutics, while others have been 
put forward to support special systems. 

One widely-acoejited principle is that psychical 
disorders and bodily disorders due to psychical 
conditions require psychical remedies, Tlieie are, 
of course, limits to the application of this principle. 
The influence of abnormal bodily conditions upon 
psychical states stands beyond all doubt. If there 
are morbid states of the body which are capable of 
being treated by physical means, it is essential 
that they shall be put right as a preliminary or 
accessary to the employment of psychical measures. 
In many cases, however, it is far from easy to 
estimate the need for the two kinds of treatment. 
Thus, there is no doubt that the retention in the 
body of waste products consequent upon constipa- 
tion infliiences mental states, but in many cases 
the constipation itself is largely or altogether due 
to psychical conditions.^ As in every other branch 
of medicine, the essential preliminary to success- 
ful psycho- therapy is a correct diagnosis. When 
we have estimated correctly the relative shares 
taken by bodily and mental conditions in the pro- 
duction of an illness, there will be no difficulty in 
deciding how far the patient is to be treated by 
measures acting through the body and measures 
acting through the mind respectively. 

A second principle which is now coming to be 
widely accepted is that in disorders of the mind or 
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affections of the body clue to mental conditions it 
is necessary to discover the causes by which this 
moibid state has been produced. The history of 
medicine has been one of giadual progress from 
the treatment of symptoms to the treatment of 
the conditions by which symptoms are produced. 
In this progress the treatment of disorders of the 
mind has lagged far behind that of bodily disease. 
There are many practitioners of medicine who, 
although fully recognizing^ the importance of 
aetiology in bodily disease, fail to recognize that it 
applies equally to the mind, and they continue to 
treat symptoms as they arise or practise a purely 
empirical system of therapeutics. 

To those who accept the two principles which 
have just been considered, every case of mental 
disorder or of bodily disorder consequent upon 
mental conditions is the outcome of the mental 
life-history of the patient, and the conditions to 
which it is due can be discovered only by the 
investigation of that history. 

A third piinciple, now widely accepted by 
workers who otherwise differ greatly from one 
another, is that mental disease is predominantly 
due to disturbance of the emotional and instinctive 
aspects of the mind. It is believed that in the 
search for the conditions which have produced an 
abnormal mental state it is necessary to get back 
to experience which has been associated with a 
strong emotional tone, and it need hardly be said 
that either this emotional tone must have been of 
an unpleasant kind in itself or the unpleasantness 
must have arisen out of consequences which the 
experience has brought in its train. j 

Closely associated with this view is that accord- 
ing to which the intellectual disturbance in a case 
of mental disease depends on a jirocess of rational- 
ization through which the patient endeavours to 
account to himself for his morbid emotional con- 
dition. The direction taken by this process of 
rationalization is often such as leads to the forma- 
tion of those beliefs at variance with reality which 
we call delusions. 

A principle which actuates more than one system 
of psycho-theiapeutics, but is still far from meet- 
ing with general acceptance, is that mental dis- 
order is predominantly due to experience which 
has passed out of manifest consciousness. It is 
customary to speak of the body of expeiience 
which does not enter into manifest consciousness 
as the unconscious mind which shades oft* into 
manifest consciousness through an intermediate 
region of subconsciousness. 

Putting aside the largely verbal question 
whether this body of apparently forgotten experi- 
ence is or is not to be regarded as forming part of 
the mind,^ we are met with the far more vital 
problem concerned with the distinction between 
experience wdiich is merely lying dormant, ready 
to appear in manifest consciousness whenever the 
suitable stimulus arises, and experience which has 
come to stand in that relation to manifest con- 
sciousness which is known as dissociation. A 
dissociated body of experience is one which has 
been separated from the body of expeiience making 
up manifest consciousness through some kind of 
active process — a process resembling in many 
respects that known as inhibition in neurology. 
Such dissociated experience is not recalled even by 
otherwise suitable stimuli in normal mental condi- 
tions, but requires abnormal or at least unusual 
conditions to bring it to the surface. A good ex- 
ample of such a dissociated mental state is that 
which occurs in the deeper stages of hypnotism. 
One of the most vexed problems of psycho- thera- 
peutics turns on the question how far such dis- 
sociated bodies of experience, when accompanied 
1 Gf. Lancet, 16fih June 1917. 


by an unpleasant tone of feeling, act as the basis 
ol bodily and mental disorder. One theory of the 
role taken by such unconscious experience in the 
production of mental disorder which is now especi- 
ally prominent is that of Freud. 

FreutVs theory of the unconscious . — From the 
point of view wlneli concerns psycho-therapeutic^, 
the most important part of Fiend’s system is hit 
theory of forgetting. According to Freud, forget, 
ting 13 not a passive process, but one w'hieh, at 
any rate in so far as unpleasant experience is con- 
cerned, depends on an active process of repression. 
It IS held that unpleasant experience which lias 
passed out of memory to such an extent that it 
does nob enter into the manifest consciousness ol 
everyday life has not ceased to exist, but continues 
to exert an influence upon the mind. It may 
express itself more or Jess continuously in the 
form of a phobia, a tic, stammering, dreams, etc., 
or, after a long period of quiescence, it may show 
itself under the influence of some shock or strain 
as a paralysis, contracture, aflecbiou of sensibility, 
or some form of mental disturbance. The disturb- 
ance, whatever may be its nature, is held to be 
the result of a conflict between a suppressed body 
of experience, now generally known as a ^com- 
plex,’ and the general personality of the patient. 

Freud has not been content merely to ascribe 
abnormal bodily and mental conditions to such 
conflict, but has put forward an elaboiate theory 
of the mechanism by which the suppressed experi- 
ence or complex produces its effects. He supposes 
that its modes of expression are governed by a 
mechanism of control which, using a metaphorical 
simile, he terms the * censor.* This censorship 
allows the suppressed body of experience to find its 
way to manifest consciousness only in some indirect 
and often symbolic manner. 

Two special features of the psychology upon 
which the Freudian system of therapeutics is based 
may be considered here : {a) the importance of the 
experience of childhood and (5) the rdle of sexuality 
in the production of morbid mental states. 

{a) According to the earlier views of Freud, the 
suppressed experience of childhood forms the chief 
factor underlying morbid mental states, whether 
these express themselves explicitly in the form ol 
mental symptoms or as paralyses, contractures, or 
other bodily affections. These states, he argues, 
depend on complexes dating hack to early childhood, 
or even, in the more grotesque forms of the theory, 
to parturition or ante-natal experience. Freud 
has himself acknowledged the unsatisfactory char- 
acter of much of the evidence upon which he 
originally based his belief in the importance of the 
experience of early childhood. The trend of modern 
work has been to accentuate the importance of 
recent traumata in the production of morbid mental 
states and to make of less account the experience 
of early life. This movement should not he allowed, 
however, to go too far and obscure the great extent 
to which early experience is responsible for the 
phobias, tics, and tendencies to morbid modes of 
thought, and still more of feeling, which form so 
fertile a soil for the growth of morbid mental 
states in later life. 

(&) Another principle of the Freudian psychology 
which has led to much controversy, and has 
through the exaggeration of its importance gone 
far to wreck the immediate success of the whole 
construction, is concerned with the rdle of the 
sexual in the production of morbid mental states. 
Freud has come to the conclusion that the bodies of 
suppressed experience which he believes to under- 
lie mental disorder invariably centre in incidents 
of the sexual life. So fax as he himself is con- 
cerned, the form thus taken by his psychology of 
the morbid rests largely on an extension of the 
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connotation of the term ‘ sexual ’ far "beyond the 
customary, but, in the hands of his disciples and 
to a lai'ge extent in his own, the theory has come 
to deal almost exclusively with crude sexual ex- 
perience, morbid menial states being ascribed to 
the working of repressed sexual trends and especi- 
ally of perverse tendencies. There is no question 
that disorder of the sexual life, especially when its 
nature leads to repression, takes a vast part m the 
causation of mental disorder and of functional 
affections of the nervons system. It can also be 
granted that Trend and his followers have made 
definite advances in our knowledge of the sexual 
life, but, following the ordinary lines of scientific 
progress, the importance of the sexual has been 
so exaggerated by its advocates that it has pro- 
duced a wide-si>read failure to recognise the un- 
doubted merits of the Freudian psychology and 
of the system of psycho-therapeutics founded 
upon it. 

When regarded dispassionately, Freud’s theory 
is only an extension and systematization of a 
principle, now widely accepted, that mental dis- 
order, in the broadest sense, is not merely the result 
of the shock or strain which seems to be its im- 
mediate cause, but is the outcome of life-long pro- 
cesses by which the mental life has failed to adapt 
Itself to its social environment. Every case of 
mental disorder is the product of two factors— a 
shock or strain, on the one hand, and the body of 
experience making up the mental constitution of 
the patient, on the other hand. The main principle 
upon which any system of psycho-therapeutics 
must be based is that this mental constitution 
must be studied and analyzed so as to discover the 
elements of weakness which have allowed the shock 
or strain to produce a morbid effect. The great 
merit of Freud’s theory is that it provides a scheme 
of mental structure which, though it will doubtless 
have to be greatly modified, yet furnishes a most 
useful hypothesis from which to start in the study 
of mental disorder and of the measures by which 
its effects may he combated. 

3. Psycho-therapeutic agencies. — The measures 
employed by those who practise psycho- theia- 
peutics, whether they be leeches, sorcerers, or 
priests, depend on belief in certain agencies, though, 
as a matter of fact, the vast majority of practi- 
tioners eniploy their remedies without definitely 
formulating to themselves, or even without being 
at all aware of, the nature of these agencies ; or, 
if the practitioner has definite notions concerning 
the mode of action of his measures, the agencies 
upon which his success really depends are often 
different from those in which he places his trust. 
The chief agencies upon which psycho-therapeutic 
measures are based are supernatural agency, direct 
human agency, faith and suggestion, and three 
agencies of especial importance which may be 
called catharsis, autognosis, and sublimation, while 
more subsidiary rfiles fall to reasoning, sympathy, 
and occupation. 

{a) St(2'>er natural agmcy , — The belief that super- 
natural beings are able to act upon disease is 
common to nearly ail, if not all, the religions of 
the world. Everywhere man believes, or has 
believed, that beings with powers superior to his 
own can be induced to influence the course of 
disease if they are approached by suitable rites. 
This belief applies not only to beings who can be 
regarded as gods, bub also to the spirits or ghosts 
of the dead, and especially of dead ancestors, the 
cult of which foims the essential element in the 
religious systems of most of the peoples of the earth. 
In the ruder forms of religion the efficacy of the 
rites which make up the cults of the gods, the 
ancestial ghosts, or other spiritual agents is uni- 
versally ascribed to the direct action of these 


beings upon disease, but in the more developed 
forms of religion it is recognized more or less ex- 
plicitly that the supernatural being works through 
some natural agency, such as faith. The modern 
belief that supernatural agents do not directly 
influence the course of disease depends on the 
wider belief in the universality of natural causation 
which is the foundation of science. This belief is 
supported by the experience that the more closely 
we examine cases in which the cure of disease is 
ascribed to supernatural intervention, the smalloi 
becomes the residue which cannot be ascribed to 
some category of natural causation. The more 
highly developed the religion, the more do its 
leaders themselves adopt the theory of natuial 
causation and ascribe successful results of their 
rites to the working of faith and suggestion. 

(^) Human agency. — There is a wide-spread 
belief among the peoples of the earth that 
human beings are able to cure disease by their 
own powers. This is usually associated with the 
belief in the production of disease by magical rites, 
manual and verbal. In such cases the cure is 
effected either by inducing the sorcerer to remove 
his spell or by employing some other human agent, 
believed to be more powerful than the sorcerer, to 
counteract the spell or avert its consequences. In 
many of these cases the belief attaches in large 
measure to the objects or words which are used in 
the curative rites, and it is probable that the 
powers ascribed to these objects and words can 
often be traced back to a belief in divine or ghostly 
agency. It is certain, however, that efficacy is 
largely ascribed to the personality of the sorcerer. 
Some degree of confusion between personality and 
measures runs through the whole history of 
medicine. Even at the present time, and in the 
most civilized communities, the efficacy of thera- 
peutic measures and of religious rites in connexion 
with disease is largely ascribed by the less educated 
members of the community to the personality of 
the physician or priest. iSere, even more clearly 
than in the case of supernatural agency, the trend 
of modern opinion is to ascribe the efficacy of 
personality to the action of faith and suggestion. 

(c) Faith and suggestion . — In modern writings 
on therapeutics and allied subjects it is not 
customary to distinguish betAveen faith and sug- 
gestion, or, if they are distinguished, faith is 
regarded as a form of suggestion or is held to act 
through suggestion. This attitude is the result of 
a tendency to make the scope of suggestion so wide 
as to include nearly every process by which one 
mind is acted upon by another mind, *by an object 
of the environment, or even by itself (auto-sugges- 
tion). When it is said that faith acts through 
suggestion, it is meant that through the process of 
belief, which is the main element in faith, a deity, 
person, or object produces a certain effect upon the 
mind which is classified with other effects ascribed to 
suggestion. Belief is an active and conative pro- 
cess, differing fundamentally from the condition of 
passive receptiveness which is the essential feature 
of the cases for which the concept of suggestion 
Avas originally framed. Though the tAVO processes 
are poles apart psychologicsuly, they are often 
combined. DUggestion often produces its effects 
through faith, but this is very different from 
explaining faith by suggestion. We could just as 
Avell, or perhaps Avith more justice, say that sug- 
gestion is explained by faith. The fact is that 
they are two clistinct processes, differing essentially 
from one another in psychological character and 
jjroclucing their effects in very different Avays. 

Both faith and suggestion are of the greatest 
importance in psycho - therapeutics. It is un- 
doubtedly to them that the remedies employed by 
savage and barbarous peoples OAve their efficacy, 
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and they continue to he operative in the most 
modern forms of medicine where the confidence of 
the patient in his physician is generally acknow- 
ledged to he the first and most important step 
towards therapeutic success. Throughout the 
whole history of medicine from the stage of its 
close association with magic or religion to its full 
emergence as an independent social institution, 
the personality of the healer has been of pre- 
dominant importance. It is through faith in this 
personality and its influence in directing the pro- 
cess of suggestion that therapeutical measures 
attain a large proportion of their success. 

The influence of faith and suggestion pervades 
the whole system of treatment of the sick. Not 
a dose of medicine, not even a measuie of diagnosis, 
can be used without bringing them into action. 
Their effect often begins even before the physician 
has seen his patient, and usually they are the more 
eflicacious the more unwittingly they are employed. 
There are many practitioners of medicine, aniong 
both savage and civilized peoples, whose measures 
would lose most of their efficacy if they realized 
the true mode of action of the remedies in which 
they have so profound a faith. Here, as in so 
many branches of social life, it is half -measures 
that are especially likely to fail. A physician who 
understands the real nature of psycho-therapeutic 
activity and one who is wholly ignorant m this 
respect will succeed. The unsuccessful practitioner 
will be one who knows enough to destroy his faith 
in his medicaments and diatetic remedies without 
having acquired a sound knowledge of the processes 
upon which the success of these remedies so largely 
depends. 

[d] Catharsis . — The two factors, faith and sug- 
gestion, run as manifold threads throughout the 
whole texture of psycho-therapeutics. They are 
of special importance wheie the mind is intact or 
where, more correctly, the mental disorder shows 
itself by some physical manifestation rather than 
in some overt disorder of the mind itself. The 
agency now to be considered is of especial import- 
ance where disorder of the mind is due to some 
mental injury which produces a condition of 
anxiety. Catharsis is the most important psycho- 
therapeutic agent in the process of contession, 
whether this form part of a religious rite or of a 
manifestly medical procedure. The process lelieves 
a condition of mental tension produced by some 
trouble which gives cause for anxiety, grief, or 
other emotional state associated with an unpleasant 
feeling-tone. In cases where a person has nothing 
with which to reproach himself the lelief produced 
Iw communication with others is well recognized. 
W here the grief due to pent-up trouble is combined 
with shame the relief is even gi’eater, though the 
obstacles to the employment of this means of relief 
are greater. 

The term ‘ catharsis ’ should properly be limited 
to the agency by which a pent-up grief, anxiety, 
or shame is relieved by the process^ of confession 
and that in which a mental conflict is resolved by 
measures which bring to manifest consciousness 
some element of suppressed experience. 

{e) Aiitognosis , — Another most important ele- 
ment, both in confession and in the revival of for- 
otten experience, is that the subject learns the 
etter to know himself. An important factor in 
the production of mental disorder, still more 
important in keeping it in being when it has 
already been produced, is that the patient fails to 
understand his condition. His whole disorder is 
enveloped by a sense of mystery which ^xeatlj 
accentuates the emotional state upon which his 
troubles primal ily depend. The process by which 
the patient learns to understand the real state of 
his mind and the conditions by which this state 


has been produced forms a very important thera- 
peutic agency which may be cafled ‘ autognosis.'’ 

Autognosis as a therapeutic agency includes a 
large number of processes. Owing to the ignor- 
ance of the elements of physiology and psychology 
which is g^eneial even in the most highly eivilizell 
communities, persons suffering from mental and 
functional nervous symptoms often wholly mis 
understand, or vastly iiiisrate the importance ot 
any unusual mental or bodily experience. Thus 
the more or less normal hallucinations of the state 
between sleeping and waking (hypnogogic halluci- 
nations) may give rise to appi ehensions of approach- 
ing insanity, or normal physiological occurrences 
may he regarded as symptoms of serious disease— 
a misconception often greatly assisted by the 
teaching of quacks or ill-educated medical practi- 
tioneis. In such cases the process of autognosis 
consists in imparting elementary knowledge for 
which the patient should not have waited until he 
has become the subject of some mental stress. 

Another value of autognosis depends on the 
wholly mistaken estimate of the gravity of offences 
against morality which frequently accompany 
states of mental disorder. It is noteworthy that 
those who suffer in this way aie not habitual 
offenders, who seem to pass as a rule Uuough 
peiiods of mental .stress without sulfeiing. The 
persons whose neurasthenic or melancholic state 
centres in some old moral delinquency are usually 
persons of undue sensitiveness who may perhaps 
have only once lapsed from virtue, or may have 
been only innocent partners in, or even mere 
spectators of, some immoral act j sometimes they 
have offended only in thought and not in deed. 
It is in such cases that the process of autognosis is 
especially valuable, though to have a fair chance 
of success it should be employed in the early 
stages of the malady befoie the condition of 
anxiety has become habitual and some unnatural 
explanation has been systematized to form a 
delusion. Old injuiies of this kind usually pro- 
duce their effect after some strain and stress which 
lower vitality and produce disorder of various 
bodily processes. The awakening of the old 
mental injury only serves to aggiavate and per- 
petuate this state, thus producing a vicious circle 
in which the trauma brought to the surface by a 
atholo^ical condition accentuates the condition 
y whidi it has been produced. By the process of 
autognosis this vicious circle may be broken or 
weakened and an opportunity given for a niove- 
ment towards recovery. 

Of greater interest and of more importance h 
the process by which the patient is led bo under- 
stand how Ills disorder has developed. Many 
mental disorders are only exaggerations of tend- 
encies towards modes of feeling, thought, and 
action which go far back into the life-history of 
the sufferer. If he can be led to see where he has 
strayed from normal paths and can learn to know 
the factors to which this straying has been due, a 
long step will have been taken bowaids recovery. 
If the patient learns that his disease is only the 
expression of an exaggeration of a wide-spread 
trend of feeling, thought, or action, his condition 
will no longer appear mysterious, terrifying, or 
horrible, but will assume proportions which can 
be faced rationally and dispassionately. 

The instances of autognosis just considered are 
examples in which mental conditions underlying 
pathological states are present in a manifest form. 
One of the leading problems of psycho- ther^eutics 
at the present time is to discover how far the 
process of autognosis can be extended to include 
past expeiicnce wdiich has wholly disappeared 
from the conscious mental life. It stands beyond 
1 The present writer owes this term to Dr. William Brown, 
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all doubb that past experience wliich has taken so 
little part in the conscious menial life of a person 
that lb seems to be wholly forgotten may reappear 
m consciousness during the state of anxiety follow- 
ing some period of physical and mental strain. 
Moreover, this experience, supposed to have been 
forgotten, may come to dominate consciousness so 
as to dwarf all other mental content. All grada- 
tions occur between cases in which the memory 
of an unpleasant experience has never long 
been out of consciousness and experience which 
has been so nearly forgotten that the patient may 
not remember its coming to consciousness, perhaps 
for yeais before the period of stress which again 
brings it to the surface. The doubtful point is 
whether this series can be extended to include 
past experience which has so wholly passed from 
consciousness that it can be brought to the surface 
only by special means, such as hypnotism, or by 
the process called psycho-analysis. 

(/) Sublimation — Of the agencies common to 
the work of physician, piiest, and teacher none is 
more important tlian that to which the name 
‘sublimation^ has been given. The process of 
aiitognosis often shows the presence of some faulty 
trend of thought and action which is capable of 
being turned into a more healthy channel. Many 
nervous and mental disorders depend, at any rate 
in part, on tendencies which are altogether anti- 
social, or, while suitable to one kind of civiliza- 
tion, are out of place in the society into which the 
siifierer has been born. In such a case sublima- 
tion furnishes an alternative to satisfaction or 
repression. 

One of the chief directions which may be taken 
by the process of sublimation is towards religion. 
T^he specific group of sentiments and emotions 
which make up the psychological basis of religion 
can often be substituted for those associated with 
the anti-social trend. Less frequently the senti- 
ments and emotions associated with art can be 
utilized, or the morbid energy may be directed 
into some other channel of activity. The ^reat 
importance of religion in the process of sublima- 
tion, and in the whole field of x^sycho-tlierapentics, 
is that it is able to satisfy both emotional and 
practical needs, its specific emotions satisfying one 
kind of need while its many practical activities 
satisfy others. An additional value which attaches 
to religion as a means of sublimating morbid 
energies is due to the fact that in their histori- 
cal development modern religious systems have 
brought religion and moral teaching into close 
relation with one another, so that a definite system 
of beliefs opposed to various anti-social trends 
nerves to rationalize and fortify the process of 
sublimation. The relative failure of art, as com- 
pared with religion, in the process of sublimation 
is largely due to the absence of any such associa- 
tion between its specific emotion and moral teach- 
ing, most followers of art explicitly denying the 
connexion with morality which forms so definite 
a part of modern systems of religion. 

{g) Eeason.~-QiiQ of the most difiicult problems 
of psyoho-therapentics is to assign its proper place 
to reason as a therapeutic agency. It is a uni- 
versal experience of those who have to deal with 
tlie insane that it is useless to attempt to reason a 
patient out of bis delusions, and this holds good 
also to a laige extent of the obsessions and hypo- 
chondriac fancies which are so frequent a feature 
of the broad borderland between sanity and insan- 
ity. By such reasoning the sufferer is often driven 
to adopt tlie rdle of an advocate, so that the only 
result may be the strengthening of his delusion or 
fancy. Where reasoning does good, it is often 
only through the influence of faith and suggestion, 
in which case the reasons given by the physician 


or jiriest only reinforce processes of other kinds 
which act through emotional or instinctive 
channels. While reason is thus of little direct 
use, and may even be harmful, it forms a most 
important element in other psycho-therapeutic 
agencies, and especially in autognosis. Once the 
true emotional cause of a morbid state has been 
discovered and explained to the patient, the exer- 
cise of his own reason comes to foini an essential 
element in his amendment or recovery. There is 
all the difference in the world between the use of 
reason by one who does not undei stand the real 
underlying conditions of the malady and reason 
exerted when these conditions have been discovered 
and are themselves the material from which the 
reasoning starts and upon which it acts. As with 
other therapeutic agencies reason is useless or 
harmful only when it is employed in ignorance of 
the real nature of the morbid state upon which the 
physician or priest is acting. Here, as in other 
branches of medicine, the proper use of the remedy 
depends on the exactness of the diagnosis. 

(^) Sympathy, — The nature of the action of 
sympathy in psycho-therapeutics raises a problem 
of considerable difficulty. The sympathy of the 
physician is essential in gaining the confidence of 
Iris patient and is thus an important element in 
psycho-therapeutics, but, unless very judiciously 
expressed, sympathy will have a had effect. It 
has long been recognized that removal from his or 
her ordinary surroundings is in most cases essential 
if a neui asthenic or hysterical patient is to have 
the best chance of recovery. One very important 
reason for this is the necessity of removal from 
the almost invariably injudicious sympathy of 
relatives and friends by which the attention of the 
patient towards his symptoms is accentuated. The 
physician himself should always be on his guard 
lest an excess of sympathy should increase the 
attitude of self-regard which is one of the main 
characteristics of many forms of neurosis. Cases 
are frequent in which at one stage or another it may 
be useful to act towards a patient in an apparently 
unsymiiathetie manner. In so far as sympathj^ can 
be legarded as a direct therapeutic agent, it is as 
cajpable of harm as of good. It is in paving the 
way towards the employment of other agencies 
that its importance in psycho-therapeutics is most 
definitely shown. 

(i) Occupation, — In some systems of psycho- 
therapentics work has been put in a foremost 
place. It has been held that the chief need in 
cases of neurosis is that the mind should be 
occupied in work of a kind which will direct the 
attention of the patient away from the morbid 
activities of Ms mind and body. 

Since a prominent feature of many cases is 
abnormal preoccupation in some unhealthy trend 
of thought and feeling, such a course would seem 
at first sight to be sound, if not obvious. In 
practice, however, the will to work is present 
perhaps in excess among persons suffering from 
neurasthenia or other states which call for psychical 
treatment, while in a still larger number there is 
such a lack of interest or such bodily or mental 
weakness as to make the effort to work even 
harmful. In such cases it is necessary to restrain 
rather than encourage activity. In most cases, 
however, there comes a stage at which the patient 
is in danger of acquiring a habit of inactivity, and 
occupation then becomes a most important thera- 
peutic agent. In other oavses in which the process 
of autognosis shows the presence of sloth or mis- 
directed energy the regulation of occupation 
becomes of the utmost importance in psycho- 
therapeutics, 

4. Psycho-therapeutic measures.— The lines of 
treatment adopted by one who practises psycho- 
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therapeutics will depend on his beliefs concerning 
the nature of the agencies by which disease is pro- 
duced and cured. If he believes in the efficiency of 
superhuman agency, his treatment will consist of 
religious rites of prayer, sacrifice, and propitia- 
tion, together in many cases with other rites, such 
as those of purification, confession, penance, and 
atonement, designed to put both patient and priest 
in a pioper relation towards the superhuman being 
whose help is being sought. By some Churches 
these various rites have been combined so as to 
form organized systems in which large numbers of 
the sick undertake pilgrimages to places believed 
to have miraculous efficacy in the cure of disease. 

Similarly, if one believes in human agency as 
the cause of disease and the means for its removal, 
either he will adopt measures designed to propitiate 
the person by whom the disease is believed to have 
been produced or he will employ, or induce others 
to employ, measures designed to neutralize those 
of the sorcerer to whose actions the disease is 
ascribed. 

If the physician believes in suggestion, he will 
employ this agency wittingly in one of its many 
forms. If he believes in the value of autognosis, 
his treatment will consist chiefly in measuies 
designed to bring the patient to a sound know- 
ledge of himself and of the conditions by which his 
disease has been produced and can be remedied. 
If he believes in occupation, he will set the patient 
to tasks designed to turn the moibidly directed 
energy into this channel. 

The discussion of psycho-therapeutic agencies in 
the preceding section will have pointed the way to 
other modes of treatment, but a few measures may 
be more fully considered. 

{a) Hypnotism . — It is now generally accepted 
that hypnotism as a therapeutic measure is only a 
mode of utilizing suggestion, the chief feature of 
the hypnotic state being a condition of heightened 
suggestibility. Closely allied to hypnotism is 
the condition, known as hypnoidal suggestion, in 
which a patient is placed under conditions especi- 
ally designed to enhance his receptiveness for the 
influence of suggestion. 

A prominent characteristic of hypnotism is the 
production of a state of dissociation, so that, on 
coming out of the state, the patient has^ no eon- 
scions recollection of any suggestions which may 
have been made or of any other events which have 
occurred during the hypnotic state. Nevertheless 
the suggestions will act in the manner intended by 
the hypnotizer, and other events may he recalled 
when the patient is again hypnotized ox may 
revive in dreams or under other conditions. In 
the state of hypnoidal suggestion there may also 
he some degree of dissociation, but the patient, at 
any rate in its slighter degrees, is aware of the 
suggestions and other experience. 

Perhaps the most debated question of psycho- 
therapeutics is how far it is legitimate to practise 
hypnotism and hypnoidal suggestion. The physi- 
cian who recognizes that every word that he utters 
may carry a suggestion will naturally utilize this 
agency as much as possible. The question which 
is disputed is how far it is legitimate to accentuate 
the influence of suggestion by the production of 
the dissociation which characterizes the hypnotic 
state, or to give suggestions to the patient in such 
a way that he is led to believe that some force 
ivith an element of mystery is being employed. 
One of the points on which the question turns is 
how far hyj)notism produces a harmful effect. It 
is generally acknowledged that a person who has 
once been hypnotized can be more easily hypno- 
tized a second time, not only by the original 
hypnotizer, but also by others if a definite counter- 
suggestion has not been given. This definite 


change in the character of a person can hardly be 
altogether for the good, to say the least. Moie- 
over, it often happens that a definite craving to be 
hypnotized is set up, though it is claimed by 
advocates of hypnotism that this happens only 
when the agency is employed unskilfully. Since, 
however, we can be confident that, if hypnotism 
became a regular part of medical practice, it 
would often be employed unskilfully, a vista of 
possibilities is opened which it is not pleasant to 
contemplate. 

These arguments are especially directed against 
the habitual employment of hypnotism as a remedy 
for minor ailments or for ailments which experience 
lias shown to be amenable to other measures. 
There aie certain conditions, however, long the 
despair of medicine, for which the success of 
hypnotism is undeniable. Such conditions include 
dipsomania, morphinomania, and other forms of 
di ug-habit, as well as certain forms of sexual aberra- 
tion. These states, being desperate, may require 
desperate remedies, and, when they have failed to 
react to other modes of treatment, it would he 
difficult for the most strenuous opponent of 
hypnotism to deny its use. A more doubtful 
category is that of* cases of functional disease due 
to shock such as have been so frequent in the great 
European war. There is no question that symp- 
toms can be removed, sometimes by a single 
hypnotic treatment. It may be argued, on the 
one hand, that experience has shown that these 
cases tend to recover quickly by other means. On 
the other hand, it may be argued that the cases, 
having been produced by a sudden shock quite 
foreign to the experience of everyday life, should 
be treated by some equally drastic remedy. We 
do not know enough at present of the history ot 
such cases to allow any decisive answer concerning 
this problem. We must await the investigation of 
the after-history of the many cases in which hypno- 
tism has been employed during the war. 

The chief objection to the employment of hypno- 
tism is not, however, its possible liarmfulness or 
the dangers of unskilful application, but rests on 
the fact that the use of suggestion and hypnotism 
ignores a fundamental principle of medieme in 
that these agencies are directed towards the symp- 
toms of disease and do not touch the morbid 
process to which the symptoms are ultimately due. 
The action of a physician who hypnotizes for 
headache and sleeplessness is to he classed with 
that of the practitioner who administers aspirin or 
moiphia for these symptoms without inquiring into 
the conditions by 'which the headaches and sleep- 
lessness are being produced. Both actions are 
examples of a slipshod and short-sighted employ- 
ment of therapeutic agencies. The most recent 
systems of psycho-theiapeutics hold that in the 
treatment of mental disorder, as in other branches 
of medicine, it is our duty to discover causes and 
to remove or amend symptoms by discovering and 
attacking the deeper and less obvious states upon 
which the symptoms depend. Hypnotism may be 
used to discover causes and may thus be an instru- 
ment in autognosis, but, as more usually employed, 
it merely touches the surface and ignores, or may 
even obstruct, inquiry by which the leal nature of 
the malady may be revealed. 

(6) Psycho-analysis . — This word has been very 
unfortunately chosen, for every physician who 
endeavours to discover the conditions which have 
produced an abnormal mental state must of 
necessity carry out a process of psychical analysis. 
The terra is so widely used, however, for the 
system initiated by Freud that its use can hardly 
be avoided. By psycho-analysis is meant primarily 
the process by which the physician discovers the 
‘complex* or ‘body of forgotten experience which 
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is believed to underlie abnormal mental states or 
abnormal bodily states ascribed to mental con- 
ditions. The word applies primarily to the method 
of diagnosis by which the conditions underlying a 
morbid mental condition are discovered. Since, 
according to the earlier ideas of the Freudian 
school, the diagnosis is itself sufficient to bring 
about a cure, its use included also a system of 
therapeutics. According to Freud, a complex 
cannot he discovered by the ordma:^ methods of 
introspection, but expresses itself in dreams, in 
such abnormalities of conduct as forgetting, slips 
of the tongue or pen, and apparently meaningless 
acts. The investigation of these processes forms 
one of the chief departments of psycho-analysis. 

addition to these more or less indirect means 
of analysis, two other methods have been widely 
employed. In one, known as the method of free 
association, the patient has to express freely every 
thought that comes into his mind in response to 
an idea suggested by his symptoms. In another 
method, which is due especially to Jung, the 
patient is given a number of words in succession 
and is asked to express as rapidly as possible the 
ideas that each word calls up in his mmd. It is 
found that there is a delay, or even total failure to 
respond, if the given word arouses ideas in close 
relation with the complex; and, if a series of 
words is repeated, the responses on the second 
occasion will not agree with those of the first when 
the words have aroused the complex. In the 
method of free association the patient is put into 
as tranquil a state as possible and the experi- 
ence succeeds the better the more the condition 
approaches a minor degree of the hypnotic state, 
in which thoughts aroused by immediate associa- 
tion are controlled as little as possible by volition. 

The method of closed association with reaction- 
time has a far narrower scope and is chiefly useful 
in providing clues for other lines of analysis. If 
employed without full knowledge of its purpose on 
the part of the patient, it savours too much of the 
methods of the detective and may do harm by 
interfering with the state of confidence between 
physician and patient which is the first condition 
of success in psycho-therapeutics. 

{e) Be~education, — This term is used for the 
body of measures which the physician employs as 
the result of the processes by which he has led his 
patient to a knowledge of himself and of the con- 
ditions which have produced his morbid state. In 
rare cases a patient may be so intelligent and 
balanced that the mere acquirement of such know- 
ledge may itself be sufficient to enable him to 
shake oil his morbid symptoms and set him on the 
path leading to a healthy mental life. This holds 
good, not only when the experience which he has 
come to understand belongs to his fully conscious 
mental life, but also, and perhaps still more con- 
spicuously, in those cases in which the process of 
psycho-analysis has brought to light some long- 
forgotten experience. In most cases, however, the 
full therapeutic value of autognosis is brought out 
only through a process of re-education in which 
the patient is led to understand how his newly 
acquired knowledge of himself can be utilized. He 
has to be shown how to readjust Ins life in 
the light of his new knowledge and how to turn 
energy, hitherto morbidly directed, into more 
healthy channels. 

The processes which have been considered in 
this article under the headings of autognosis and 
re-education are as applicable to moral defects as 
to those more usually held to lie within the sphere 
of medicine. Recent movements in psyf^ho- thera- 
peutics go far to bridge the gulf between medicine 
and moral teaching and will help us to co-ordinate 
and reduce to common principles the work of the 


physician, the teacher, the social reformer, and the 
priest. It is the prospect that principles of action 
and modes of inquiry discoveied by any one of 
these may be helpful to the others that makes 
these movements so full of promise. Some of the 
modern measures of the physician are little more 
than Ms adoption of modes of treatment which 
have long been familiar, in the form of confession, 
to the priest. While the physician may learn 
much from the long accumulated experience of the 
priest, the priest may in his turn he helped by 
such a study of the psychology of confession as 
his special knowledge and experience allow the 
physician to undertake. Moreover, the experi- 
ence of both priest and physician may he utilized 
by those who have to do with mental and moial 
training or with the amendment of faulty moral 
tendencies which have led to the commission of 
crime. Using the term in the widest sense, 
psycho-therapeutics may furnish a body of organ- 
ized knowledge which can be utilized by all those 
who are interested in the regulation and improve- 
ment of social conditions. 

The great interest of modern trends in psycho- 
therapeutics is that at this late stage of social 
evolution they seem to be again bringing religion 
and medicine into that intimate relation to one 
another which existed in their early history. W® 
have here a typical case of social evolution in 
which social processes once so closely combined 
as to be with difficulty distinguished from one 
another have followed widely divergent paths only 
to meet again as each lias come to spread its 
branches widely over the whole field of social 
activity. 

Cf. also artt. Body and Mind, Brain and 
Mind, Faith-healing, Hypnotism. 
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W. H. R. Rivers. 

PUBERTY.-— Puberty is the period of life at 
which reproductive power is attained. Its com- 
mencement is marked by certain external signs, ^ 
and it is characterized by certain changes, struc- 
tural and organic, inteilectual, emotional, and 
moral.^ The age at which it is reached varies con- 
siderably in the ease of both sexes ; ^ and these 
variations occur not only in different races but in 
diflerent individuals of tiie same race."* 

I. Initiation and puberty.— I t is a familiar 
feature of uncivilized societies that those of their 
members wffio are of the same sex, age, or occupa- 

1 Of these the most marked are, in females, enlargement of 
the breasts, the growth of hair on the pubes and aimpits, and 
the menstrual flow ; and, m males, the breaking of the voice, 
and the growth of hair on the armpits, pubes, and face. 

2 As to the changes and the disorders of mmd and body to 
which puberty has special relation, see art. Adolescence and 
authorities therein cited. See also A. E. Orawley, The Mystic 
Rose, London, 1902, p. 198. 

8 A. van Gennep, Les Rites de passage, p. 95 ff. These varia- 
tions are due to many causes, among which may be reckoned 
race, climate, diet, housing, clothing, occupation, temperament, 
mode of life, and state of health (H. Ploss and M. Bartels, Das 
Weib in der Natur und VolkBrkundei% i. 421 ff,). 

4 Thus, in Egypt, the average age at winch menstruation 
begins is, according to one authority, 9-10 years, according to 
another 10-13 years, while, among the Somali, it is 16 years. 
For 684 women of Tokyo the figures were ; at 11 years, 2 ; at 12 
years, 2 ; at 13 yeais, 26; at 14 years, 78; at 15 years, 224; at 
16 years, 228 ; at 17 years, 68 ; at 18 years, 44 ; at 19 years, 10 ; 
at 20 years, 2 (Ploss and Bartels, i. 432 ff. ; van Gennep, p. 95). 
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tion, or who have been participants in the same 
rite at the same time, or who are affected by- 
interests common to all of them, tend to form 
themselves into vSiibordinate social groups, member- 
ship of which centers special rights, imposes special 
duties, secures special privileges, and exposes to 
special supernatural influences. To attain egress 
from or entrance into such a group requires as its 
necessary prius the observance of certain customs 
or the pertorniance of certain rites j ^ and we find, 
accordingly, that, in many instances, admission 
into the ranks of the mature is restricted to those 
who have undergone the apxiropriate preparation.® 
It is a common practice to give to the rites which 
mark separation from childhood and entrance upon 
manhood or womanhood the name of * rites of 
puberty,’ And yet it is only to certain of those 
rites that the name can he accurately applied ; for 
admissibility to the ranks of mature persons is, 
in many instances, detei mined not by arrival at 
puberty, but by something having no necessary 
connexion with it, such as attainment of a certain 
age^ or possession of a certain capacity or quality."* 
Objection upon these grounds to an mdiscriminat- 
ing use of the name has, we venture to think, been 

g ushed too far by van Gennep.® At the same time, 
e has done good service in insisting on the limits 
of its applicability ,* and, accordingly, we shall 
confine our employment of it to those rites whose 
celebration is determined in point of time by 
reference to puberty. 

It is, however, to be kept in view that, in some 
instances, a rite which is undoubtedly a rite of 
puberty does not take place until full development 
of puberty is attained,® while, in others, it is post- 
poned for reasons of convenience or by force of 
circumstances.’ In cases in which initiation is 
spread over a long course of years it may be that 
none or some only of the rites are puberty rites j ® 


1 Van Gennep, p. 35 f. ; H. Schurtz, Alterhlassenund^Mdnner^ 
hunde^ p. 52 f. ; artfc. Initiation. 

2 In Fiji uncircumcised youths were regarded as unclean 
(B. Thomson, The PijiaTis, London, 1908, p 216) ; and among 
some of the hill tribes of Central India an uninitiated person 
was tabued. Thus, a child who had not undergone the rites of 
hair-shaving or ear-piercing was treated as bhut, or devil, not 
subject to tribal restrictions as to food, etc (W. Crooke, *The 
Hill Tribes of the Central Indian Hills,’ JAI xxviii. [1898] 246). 
E J. Eyre (Journals of Bxped%twns of Discovery ^into Central 
Australia^ London, 1845, ii. 201) says of a S. Australian black- 
fellow : ‘ He is a stupid idiotic sort of man so that the natives 
have not deemed him worthy of receiving the honours of their 
ceremonies, and still call him boy or youth, although he is an 
oldish man’ (see A. W. Howitt, The Native Tribes of S,IS, 


Australia^ London, 1904, p 630). 

s As in ancient Rome (see P. 0. von Savigny, System des 
Jieutigen romisohen Rechts, Berlin, 1840, iii. 66 , B. W. Leist, 
QraecoAtahsche ReeMsgeschichtes Jena, 1884, p 65 ff.). 

4 Such as ability to carry arms (J. Gnmm, Deutsche Rechts- 
alterthurmr^, Gottingen, issi, p. 413) or prowess m war or 
foray (van Gennep, p. 126). 
e P. 93 ft. 

0 See the account of the ceremony of the Yuin tribe (below, 
n.), and W. B. Both, Ethnological Studies among the N.W. 
Central Queensland Aborigines^ Brisbane and London, 1897, p. 


170 ff. 

7 It is postponed sometimes until a sufficient number of candi- 
dates has been collected (L. Fison and A. W. Howitt, Karmlaroi 
and Kumaiy Melbourne, 1880, p. 192), and sometimes until 
sufficient food has been procured for the feast which forms 
part of the ceremony (M. Krieger, Neu-(xiiinea, Berlin, 1899, p. 
167 ; W. S. and K. Routledge, With a Prehistoric People * the 
Akikuyu of British E. Africa^ London, 1910, p 161), or to pay 
the superintendent of the rite (B. T. Somerville, * Notes on 
some Islands of the New Hebrides,* JAI xxin. [1893-94] 6), or 
until the chief’s son is old enough (G. McCall Theal, Hist, of S. 
Africa^ London, 1888-93, ii 205). In some instances the 
ceremony takes place only every four or five years (H. A. Junod, 
The Life of a S African Tinbe, London, 1912, i, 74 ; W. 0. 
Willoughby, ‘Notes on the Initiation Ceremony of the Beewana,' 
JAI xxxix. [1909] 229), while in others it is suspended owing to 
the occurrence of a calamity (Theal, loo. ciL), such as war, 
famine, or plague (L Fison, ‘The Nanga, or Sacred Stone En- 
closure, of Wamimala, Fiji,’»/A/ xiv. [1886] 19). 

8 Spencer-Gillenft, p. 212 f. Among the A-kamba the children 
of both sexes are circumcised when about five or six years old, 
and a second ceremony is performed at puberty (0. W. Hobley, 
The Ethnology of the A-Kamba and other E. African Tnhesy 
Cambridge, 1910, p. 68). Similarly, among some of the northern 


and sometimes a puberty rite loses its original 
significance by being merged in a rite of another 
kind.^ 

II. Description of puberty rites.— K rite 
of puberty is sometimes a simple iite, consisting 
merely of a dance,® a feast,® ora procession tliiongh 
the street,^ and sometimes it is a complex rite, in- 
cluding within it or accompanied by subordinate 
ceremonies. 

Thus the northern tribes of Central Australia celebrate two 
rites ^—circumcision and subincision— which are obligatory on 
all males, and which always take place at puberty.® In the 
XJrabunna tribe the novice who has undergone both operations 
is shown some of the sacred toteniic ceremonies, and recen es 
instructions as to his conduct. lie must give a present of food 
to the operators ; and they, by touching his mouth with a piece 
of meat, release him from the ban of silence.7 

In one of the northern central tribes— the Larakia — the 
novice is subjected, not to any mutilation, but to hard usage 
such as kicks and blows, and to tests of strength, endurance, 
and courage ; 8 and finally he is shown and given a sacred bull- 
roarer which he may not show to his younger brothers or any 
woman.® Among the Yuin of S E. Australia, who practise 
neither circumcision nor subinc sion, a tooth is knocked out 
by a medicine-man.it During the ceremonies the bull-roarer is 
frequently heard. Its sound represents the thunder, which is 
the voice of Daramulun .12 The chief rite is followed by dances, 
pantomimic representations, and other solemnities, of which 
one of the most important la the mock burial and resurrection 
of a tribeaman.13 The novices are subjected to certain food re- 
strictions Charcoal dust la the appropriate covering during 
the ceremonies ; and, when thej close, it is washed off as an 
indication that everything connected with them is done with. 
The youths are painted and invested with the belt of manhood, 
and retire into the bush, where the men who have had charge 
of them during the rite instruct them and give them their 
totem names. The novices do not take their place as men in 
the community until the medicine-men are satisfied of their 
fitness. Then they are permitted to marry. 14 

Among some of the Victorian tribes the chief rite consists of 
a fight between the novices of two tribes which are at feud, 


tribes of Central Australia the throwing up ceremony precedes 
circumcision and subincision (see below, II.), 

1 See below. III. 1 (/) note, and J. Kohler, ‘ Das Reeht der 
Papuas,’ ZVRW xiv. [1900] 361 (Tami Islanders) 

2 See S. Passarge, Die Buschmttmier der Kalahari, Berlin, 
1907, p. 101 f. 

8 E Beardmore, ‘The Natives of Mowat, Daudai, New Guinea,* 
JAI XIX. [1890] 460; H, H. Bancroft, NIi, London, 1875, 1. 584 
(Oeria and Tepocas). In the Marshall Islands the occurrence of 
first menstruation is celebrated by festivities, accompanied with 
singing and gifts of flowers (J. Kohler, ‘BasRecht derMarschall- 
insuianer,’ Z^^RW xiv. 437). 

4 B Oruickshank, EighUen Years on the Gold Corn! of Africa, 
London, 1863, ii. 193 f. 

6 Among some tribes these ntes are preceded by a ceremony 
in which the novice is thrown up m the air and caught in the 
arms of the men (Spencer-Gilleno, p. 337 ; cf. Spencer-GiUen*, 
pp. 214-218). 

0 Spencer-Gillenb, p. 328 f. Among some of the tnhes of N.W. 
Central Queensland (Roth, p. 170 fl.) and S.B. Australia (Howitt, 
p. 530, note 2) the ceremonies are performed at full development 
of puberty, when the moustache and beard begin to show. In 
the case of the Narrinyeri the principal rite of admission to the 
ranks of men consists in plucking out the beard and moustache 
(lb. p. 674). In the Yerkia-mining tribe circmncision does not 
take place till about the eighteenth year (ib. p 664), while 
among the Dien it Is performed at the age of nine or ten years, 
when the novice receives a new name, and it is followed some 
years afterwards by subincision, in virtue of which the youth 
becomes a ‘thorough man’ (ib. p. 656 f.). In the case of the 
Arunta and other tribes the rite of painting the boy and throw- 
ing him up takes place when he is ten or twelve years of age. 
He may be circumcised at any time after puberty (Spencer- 
Gillena-, pp. 214-218). ^ 

7 Spencer-Gillen®, p. 834 f. 8 Jb. p. 831 f. ® Ib. p. 332. 

10 Where the practice of knocking out teeth prevails among 
the northern central tribes, it has, at the present day at all 
events, nothing to do with initiation (ib, p 829). 

11 In the case of the ceremony in which Hovritt took part there 
were three novices, of whom two were fourteen or fifteen years 
of age, while the third was older and had an mcipient moustache 
(Howitt, p. 631 ; cf. p 630, note 2). 

12 Among some of the northern central tribes the women and 
children believe that the sound of the bull-roarer is the voice of 
a spirit who devours and subsequently restores the novice 
(Speneer-Gillenb, pp. 886, 601 ; cf. pp. 34S, 499). Beliefs funda- 
mentally the same are found in all Australian tribes (Bpencer- 
Gillena, p 246, note 1 ; Howitt, pp. 638, 628, 631 ff. ; cf p- 606). 
See also Krieger, p. 167 ; J. Holmes, ‘ Initiation Ceremonies of 
the Natives of the Papuan Gulf,' JAI xxxii. [1902] 419 f. 

13 ‘ The ceremonies are intended to impress and ternfy the 
boy in such a manner that the lesson may be indelible, and 
may govern the whole of his future life. But the intention ia 
also to amuse in the intervals of the serious rites * (Howitt, p. 
632). 

14 Howitt, pp. 566-561 
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among others, of pamtmg t\ie novices and cutting their hair in 
a peculiar fashion, while, m some instances, plucking out the 
hair accompanies the rite of knocking out teeth.i 
Women, while usually taking part in the preliminaries to, and 
accompaniments of, the rite, are excluded from its actual pei- 
formance 2 

As to the initiation of girls, we may observe that the cere- 
mony of rubbing the breasts with fat and ochre,® and the 
operation of cutting open the vagina, followed by sexual inter- 
course with men who stand to them in certain relationships,^ 
appear to be the equivalents of the ceremonies of throwing up 
ill the air and submciaion. Among the Arunta and Ilpiria 
tribes, a girl, during her first menstruation, is secluded at a spot 
apart from the women’s camp, unvisited by men, 9 while at 
Upper Yarra she is, at the same peiiocl, tied with cords so 
tightly as to cause her acute pain. These are not removed 
until the flow has ceased.6 Among the Dieri the practice of 
knocking out two of the lower middle front teeth is not con- 
fined to boys 7 

III . Cearactbrxstic features of puberty 
RITES, •— In the preceding paragraph we have 
noted the main characteristics of afew of tliepnberty 
rites practised by some of tlie Australian tribes, 
and found that they included mutilations, the im- 
position and removal of tabus, tests of endurance, 
strength, skill, and courage, ceremonial painting, 
decorating, hair-cutting, and the like, dances and 
pantomimic representations, ablutions, naming 
anew, seclusion, instruction, investiture with a 
new dress, sexual intercourse, and certain other 
usages, which we shall now proceed to consider. 

I, Mutilations. — {a) Circumcision. — This opera- 
tion frequently serves as a rite of puberty either 
alone** or in conjunction with otlier rites.® It is 
employed sometimes in the case of males only^® 
and sometimes in the case of females as well.^^ It 
takes place sometimes on arrival at puberty,^® or 
full puberty,^® and sometimes at stated intervals.^^ 
Occasionally it is postponed owing to special 
circumstances.^® 

(5) Knocking out teeth . — ^Among the Murrum- 
hidgee, Murray, and Goulburn tribes two of the 
incisor teeth of the lower jaw are knocked out in 
the case of boys on arrival at puberty ; and 
among the Batoka there prevails the custom of 
knocking out upper front teeth of both girls and 
boys at the same period.^’ 

1 Howitt, pp 602 f., 610, 618. 

2 Spencer-Gillenh, p. 858. The Warramunga tribe is an ex- 
ception Ob ) ; see also Roth, pp 171, 177. 

a Spencer-Gillena, pp. 269, 469 f. , Spencer-Gillenb, pp. 474- 
476. 

4 Spencer-Gillenb, p, 133 f. ; Spencer-Gillena, p. 92 f. ; Roth, p. 
174 f. 

9 Spencer-Gillena, p. 460 ; Spencer-Gillenb, p. 601. 

6 R. Brough Sm^th, The Aborigines o/ Victoria, London and 
Melbourne, 1878, i. 66; see also p. 61 f. as to another curious 
practice. 

7 Howitt, p. 666. The operation takes place when the child is 
from eight to ten years of age. 

8 Mungo Park, Travels in the Interior IHstriets of Africa, 
London, 1799, p. 205 (Mandmgoes) ; B. Thomson, p. 216 
(Fijians); G. H. von Langsdorff, Voyages and Travels in 
Vanmts Parts of the ^Yorld during the Years lBOB-07, Eng. tr., 
London, 1813-14, i. 168 (Nukahiva). 

SRoutledge, p. 161 ff. ; H. B. Tate, * Further Notes on the 
Kikuyu Tiibes of British East Africa/ JAI xxxiv. [19043 265 
(Akikiiyu) , H. H. Johnston, British Central Africa, London, 
1897 (Wa-yao) ; J. Eoseoe, ‘Notes on the Bageshu,VA./ xxxix. 
185 f.; Junod, i 71 (Thonga); Theal, p. 205 (Kosa); I>. 
Livingstone, Missionary Travels and Researches in S. AfHca, 
London, 1857, p. 146 f. (Bechuana and Kafir tribes); Krieger,p. 
167 (Kaiser Wilhelinsland). 

Krieger, p. 167; Junod, i. 73 ff. ; K. Endemann, ‘Mittheil- 
ungen uher die Sotho-Negrer,' ZE vi. [1874] 37 f. ; von Langs- 
dorff, p. 168 ; B. Thomson, p. 216. 

Park, p 266 ; Eoutledge, p. 164 f, ; Tate, p. 266 ; Hobley, 
p. 68; S. Bagge, ‘The Circumcision Ceremony among the 
Naivasha Masai/ JAI xxxiv. 167-169. 

12 Park, p 205 ; Bagge, JAI xxxiv. 169 (girls) ; E. Torday and 
T. A. Joyce, ‘ Notes on the Ethnography of the Ba-Yaka,’ JAI 
xxxvi. [1906] 46; Johnston, p. 409 f. ; von Langsdorff, i. 168; 
B. Thomson, p. 216 (Fiji ; in heathen times it took place at an 
earlier date) 

13 J, Macdonald, ‘Manners, Customs, Superstitions, and Re- 
ligions of S. African Tribes,* JAI xix. [1890] 268 

14 Bagge, JAI xxxiv. 67; Junod, i. 74 f,; Endemann, p. 37; 
Willoughby, JAI xxxix. 229. 

16 Willoughby, loo. cit. ; Routledge, p. 161 ; Theal, ii. 205. 

18 Brough Smyth, i. 62-65. 

17 Livingstone, p. 632 f , A somewhat similsir usage is practised 
by the Sen in the case of girls before marriage. 


(c) Filing the teeth. — In Makisar the teeth of 
both sexes are filed at puberty, and a five days’ 
tabu in respect of certain foods is imposed.^ It is 
said that among the Kedah Semang the teeth are 
filed at puberty irrespective of sex ; ^ and a similar 
custom is practised by the Malays at or about the 
same time of life,® The custom of pointing the 
teeth of the Thonga girls at puberty is dying out.'* 

(d) Perforating the lips or ears. — Puberty rites in 
the case of girls include the boring of the lower lip 
for the later insertion of an ornament among the 
Tlingits,® and the piercing of the ears among the 
Tsimshians,® The ears of the Thonga boys were 
pierced at puberty.’ 

(e) Scarijication^ tatuing^ etc. — Among the Ba- 
Mbala scars are made on the face and body of both 
males and females at puberty.® Part of the 
puberty rites to which the girls of the Abipones 
are subjected consists m pricking them with 
thorns, aslies mixed with the blood being rubbed 
into the punctures so as to render them indelible. 
The operation must he borne without^ wincing.® 
Very similar accounts are given of the rites in the 
case of girls among the Charruas, Mmuanes, and 
Payaguas,^® the Tupis,^^ and certain tribes of the 
Oiinoco.^2 The Oiaon girls, when adult or nearly 
so, are tatued on the arms and back.^® In Biitisn 
New Guinea the completion of a gill’s tatmng is a 
sign of her maturity ; and in Raiatea, one of the 
Society Islands, it was considered a disgi^ace to he 
without the tatu marks of puberty,*® Among the 
Bushmen incisions were made on the forehead and 
between the shoulders, and charcoal was rubbed 
into them, as the final puberty rite in the case of 
boys ; and among the Ba-Konga women tatuing 
seems to have connexion with marriage or, at 
least, nubility.^’ 

(/) Dilatatio vagincSi artificial defloration. — In 
the case of girls in Azimba Land, the vagina is 
enlarged on arrival at puberty j a similar practice 
prevails among the Wa-yao of British Central 

J. G. F Riedel, He slxiik' en hvoesharige rassen tussohen 
Selebes en Papua, The Hague, 1886, p. 418 As to the practice 
in Ceram see Riedel, p. 137, and m S. Celebes see B. F. Matthes, 
Bijdragen tot de Ethnologic van Zuid-Qelebes, The Hague, 1876, 
p. 70. 

2 W. W. Skeat and 0. 0. Blagden, Pagan Races of the Malay 
Peninsula, London, 1906, ii. 83 f. 

8 Ih. 4 Junod, i. 188. 

5 A. Krause, Die Tlinkit-Indianer, Jena, 1886, p. 218; 
A. Erman, ‘ Efehnographische Wahrnehmungen und Erfahrungen 
an die Kusten des Berings-Meeres,’ ZE ii. [1870] 319. The 
Tlingits are called * Kolushes * by Erman and other writers 
(T, Waitz and G. Gerland, Anthropologie der JSfaturvolker, 
Leipzig, 1859-72, lii. 316). 

6F. Boas, ‘First General Report on the Indians of British 
Columbia,’ in Report of the British Associatim for the Advance- 
ment ofSoience, 1S89, London, 1890, p 837. 

7 Junod, i. 96 f. It may be noted that among the Incas the 
ears of the youths were pierced on admission to knighthood 
(Garcilasso de la Vega, First Part of the Royal Commentaries 
of the Yncas, ed. 0. R. Markham, Hakluyt Society, London, 
1869-71,11.176). 

8 E. Torday and T. A. Joyce, ‘ Notes on the Ethnography of 
the Ba-Mbala,' JAI xxxv. [19053403. 

8 M. Dobnzhoffer, An Account of the Abipones, Eng. tr., 
London, 1822, ii 20 f. 

10 F. de Azara, Voyages dans VAmtrique m&ndionale, 1781- 
1801, Paris, 1809, ii. 10, 33, 127 f. 

n The Captivity of Bans Stade of Hesse, 1547-1565, among 
the Wild Tribes of Eastern Brazil, ed. R, F. Burton, Hakluyt 
Society, London, 1874, p. 144, 

12 J. Gumilla, Hist, naturelle, civile et giographique de 
VOvinoque, tr. from Spanish by M. Eidous, Avignon, 1757, i. 184. 

13 E. T. Dalton, Descriptive Ethnology of Bengal, Calcutta, 
1872, p. 261 ; see also pp. 248, 262. 

14 Krieger, p, 296. 

18 J, E. Forster, Observations made during a Voyage roimd 
the World, Eng, tr., London, 1778, p. 433 f. ; cf. B. Thomson, 
p. 218; G. Brown, Melanesians and Polynesians, do. 1910, 
p. 103 (Samoa). 

18 Passarge, p. 101, who thinks it probable that the marks on 
the forehead were tribal marks. 

17 Junod, i. 180. 

18 H. Orawfurd Angas, * The Ohensamwali, or Initiation Cere- 
mony of Girls as performed in Azimba Land, Central Africa,’ ZE 
XXX. [1898] 480. As to the practice among the Australian mbes 
see above, II. 
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Africa ; ^ and in the Pelew Islands ^ the girls are 
frequently defloweied at or a little before puberty.^ 

2. The imposition of tabus. — (a) Exclusion of 
women from rites i etc . — Among the tribes of Central 
Australia women are excluded from the actual 
perfoimance of circumcision and aubincision to 
which the males aie subjected.^ Among the 
Thonga the lodge (sungi) where the initiatory 
ceremonies take place is tabu to them and, in 
many instances, the novice must avoid women 
during the rites. Among the Narrinyeri he may 
not taste of food belonging to a woman ; and the 
Kumai do not peimit him to eat of a female 
animal.® 

{b) Exclusion of men from rites, etc . — It may be 
regarded as a regulation of almost universal pre- 
valence that, during a girFs ceremonial seclusion 
at her first menstruation, she is not permitted to , 
see or be seen by men, or to hold any communi- | 
cation with them.*^ Among the trioes of the 
Tanganyika Plateau an exception seems to be 
made in favour of a father of twins, 

{c) In relation to food . — The novices are in many 
instances subjected during thenfces to certain food 
restrictions. In some cases a certain food is 
foi bidden/^ while in others a special food is 
prescribed. 

{d) In relation to speech.'— ^ have seen that 
among some of the northern tribes of Cential 
Australia the novices are under a ban of silence.^® 
A similar prohibition prevails at Tutu, Torres 
Straits, in the Elema District, Papuan Gulf, and 
among some of the Brazilian tribes.^® Sometimes 

I Johnston, p. 410. , ^ ^ , 

- J. Kubary, Die socialm BinHcMungen der Pelauer, Berlin, 
1885, p. 60 f. It is very doubtful if this instance refers to a 
puberty rite. ^ ! 

3 It has been observed that * when marriage follows closely 
after puberty it is difficult to determine whether the oustoin i 
really belongs to the puberty rites, or to those of marriage. . . . 
It will he admitted that as puberty rites gradually became 
simplified or altogether obsolete such a custom [as defloiation] 
could only maintain existence as part of the marriage rites’ 
(B. Sidney Hartland, ‘ Concerning the Bite at the Temple of 
Mylitta,’ in Anthropological Essays presented to E. B. Tylor, 
Oxford, 1907, p. 198; cf. Crawley, p. 313; G. A. Wilken, 

‘ Plechtigheden en gebruiken bij verlovmgen en huwelijken bij 
de volken van den Indischen Archipel,’ in Biidragen tot de Taal-, 
Land-, en Volkenkunde van Nederlandsch-Indie, v. i. [1886] 
441. 

4 See above, II, ® Junod, i 77. 

<5 Somerville, IaI xxni. 4; Howitt, p. 070; Holmes, JAZ 
xxxii. 420 f Holmes tells that the novices are permittefl to 
walk abroad, but that, when they do so, they are encased in 
plaited palm-leaves and are under a bond of silence. 

7 Howitt, p. 074 . ® P* 633. 

9S. Powers, ‘Tribes of California,’ m Contributions to_JSl. 
American Ethnology, Washington, 1877, iii. 235 (Wintun); 
G. Stanley Hall, Adolescence, Lorn Ion and New York, 1904, ii. 
236 (Hupa), ER i. 278 f. (Spokane); ICrause, pp 218, 310 
(Tlingits, Haidas) ; Boas, in 1889 Report of the British Associa- 
tion, p. 837 (Tsimshian) ; 0. Wilkes, Narrative of the United 
States Exploring Expedition, ISSS-'IS, London, 1845, iv. 466 
(Pend ’Oreilles) ; 0. G. Sehgmann, in RepoHs of the Cambridge 
Anthropological Expedition to Torres Straits, Cambridge, 1901- 
12, V. 201 f. ; Bndemann, p. 88 ; Junod, i. 177 f . ; Angas, p. 
48 fP. ; H. Zache, ‘ Sitten und Oebrauche der Suaheli,’ EE xxxi. 
[1899] 71; L. Decle, Three Tears in Savage Afnea, London, 
1898, p, 78 ; J, Macdonald, ‘ Manners, Customs, Superstitions, 
and Beligions of S. African Tribes,’ JAl xx. [1^891] 117. 

10 0. Gouldsbury and H. Sheane, The Great Plateau of 
Northern Rhodesia, London, 1911, p. 169. 

II 0. G. Sehgmann, pp. 202, 204; Holmes, JAZ xxxii. 422; 

B, E. Guise, ‘On the Tribes inhabiting the Mouth of the 
Wanigela Biver, New Guinea,’ JAZ xxviii. 207 ; Powers, iii. 85 , 
Howitt, p. 633 ; Spencer-Gillena, p. 256 ; Passarge, p. 101 ; 
G. McCall Theal, Kaffir Folk-Lore‘^, London, 1886, p. 218 ; NR i. 
242; 0 Hill-Tout, ‘Ethnological Beport on the StSEeiis,’ etc., 
JAZ xxxiv. 320, ‘ Beport on the Ethnology of the Stlatluinri/ 
JAZ XXXV. 136 , cf. Cemus of Zndia, 1901, Calcutta, 1903, iii. 
64 (Andamans, where the abstention is voluntary); Biedel, 
p. 418 (Makisar). ^ - 

12 Powers, p. 235 f. ; B. H. Schomburgk, Reisen in Bntisch 
Guiana, mO-Uh, Leipzig, 1847-48, li. 316, 481 , B. Sutherland 
Battray, Some Folk-Lore Stories dnd Songs in Chinycmja, 
London, 1907, p. 102 ; Passarge, p. 101. 

13 See above, II. Seligmann, p. 210. 

15 Holmes, JA 7 xxxii 419 ff. ..... 

13 J P. Lafitau, Moeurs des sauvages am^nquains. Pans, 
.1724, i. 292. 


speech with certain persons only is permitted,^ or it 
is confined to whispering. 2 In other cases archaic 
or foreign words are used during the ceremonies.® 

(e) Miscellaneous. — Instance.^ are to be found in 
which the novices are prohibited from feeding 
themselves,^ scratolung themselves with their 
hands,® touching the hair or face,** touching the 
ground with their feet,"^ looking upon the sun® 01 
hre,® lighting the fire/® looking back,^^ washing,^® 
working,^® or sleeping. 

3. Tests of endurance, etc.— In many cases the 
novices are forced to practise a ligid fast.^® Thus, 
among the Musquakie Indians, the youth under- 
goes a prolonged fast at puberty, wandering alone 
until he dreams what his medicine is to be, and, 
sometimes, what his vocation Sometimes the 
novices are forced to remain in deep water, or to 
thrust their heads through collars of thorns,^® or 
are gashed^® or scaiified^® or beaten®^ with supple 
wands or stinging nettles,®® or are exposed to the 
bite of venomous ants,'-^ or are deprived of sleep,®® 
or are bound so tightly as to suffer great pam.®® 
Among the Thonga they must suffer cold, thiist, 
and ciuel punishments.®'^ Sometimes they must 
show their piowess by killing a man,®® or their 
intelligence by deciphei mg picture riddles while, 
in some instances, austerities in the case of women 
are designed to serve as remedies rather than as 
tests.®® 


1 Both, p. 171. 

2 J. Macdonald, JAZ xx. 117 ; E, W P. Chmnery and W. N, 
Beaver, ‘Notes on the Initiation Ceremonies of the Koko, 
Papuct,’ ^BAZxlv. [1916] 76 ; Howitt, p. 668. 

3 Junod, i. 80. 4 Sehgmann, pp. 201, 204. 

5 Riedel, p. 137 f. (Ceram). 

6 Stanley Hall, ii. 236 (Hupa). 

7Schomburgk, ii. 431 (Caribs); Lafitau, i, 292 (Brazilian 
tribes), Seligmann, p. 204; B Banks, ‘ Marriage Customs of the 
New Britain Gioup,’ i/A7 xvui. [1889] 285 ; Rattray, p 103 (Cen- 
tral Angoniland) , see GB^, pt, vii., Balder the Beautiful, i 1 ff. 

8 Krause, p 218 (Tlmgits); G. M. Sproat, Scenes and Studws 
of Savage Life, London, 1868, p 94 (Ahts); P. Boas, ‘Third 
Report on the Indians of British Columbia,’ in Report of the 
British Association Jor the Advancement of Science, 1S91, 
London, 1892, p. 418 (Bilqula) ; Seligmann, p. 204 f. ; Stanley 
Hall, 11. 236 (Hupa), According to Powers, p. 85, the Hupa 
girl 18 blindfolded ; GB^, pt. vii., Balder the Beautiful, f. 18 f. 

9 Sproat, p. 94 ; cf. Lafitau, i. 263. 

13 Passarge, p. lOl (Bushmen). 

11 Stanley Hall, ii. 236 (Hupa). 

12 Somerville, JAZ xxiii. 4 (New Hebrides). 

13 R. E. Dennett, At the Back of the Black Man*s Mind, 
London, 1906, p. 67 f. (Bavili). 

14 Junod, i. 91 (Thonga) ; Howitt, p. 674 (Narrinyen). ^ 

15 Benaud des Maiohais, Voyage en GuinU, aux iUs vomnes, 

et il Cayenne fait en 17Jb~S7, Pans, 1730, iv 363 , J. B. du Tertre, 
Hist, qdnirale des Antilles, do. 1667-71, i. S71, 376 ; Eiedel, p. 
76 ; Ciarcilasso de la Vega, 11 169. See art. Fasting (Intro- 
ductory and non-Ohristian), § 5. , , ^ ^ , 

13 M. A. Owen, Folk-Lore of the Musquahie Zndians, London, 
1904, p 67 f. As to other tribes see Lafitau, 1 336; Hill-Tout, 
JAI XXXV. 136 ; G. Catlm, Letters and Notes on the Manusrs, 
Customs, and Conditions of the North American Zndians, 
London, 1841, 1. 36 ; P. P. X de Charlevoix, Journal d'un 
Voyage . . . dam VAmdrique septentnonah, Pans, 1744, vi. 
67, 69 See art. Calendar (American), § 3 Among the soubhern 
Californians the youth was intoxicated and harassed with 
questions (JVi? 1 414 ; see Stanley Hall, li. 238, as to this use of 
intoxicants among Tuscaroras and other tribes). . . ^ , 

17 E. Gottschling, ‘The Bawenda/ JAI xxxv. 372 f. ; Junod, 
1. 177 f. , Rattray, p. 103, 

18 Gouldsbury and Sheane, p. 169. 

19 Schomburgk, i. 168, ii. 431; du Tertre, i.376; Gumi la, 1. 
184 , J. Lery, m J. de Bry, Hist, Ajmncce . . . , Frankfort, 
1592-1602, pt. iii. ch. xvi. , Lafitau, 1. 291. 

20 Sehgmann, p. 216 ; see also Junod, 1. 179 ; and Dalton, pp. 
248, 251. 

21 Junod, i. 82, „ , . 

22 Schomburgk, ii. 316 ; A. B. Wallace, A Narrative ofTime^ 
on the Amazon and Rio Negro, London, 1863, p, 496 f.; J- 
Macdonald, JAZ xix. 268 ; Livingstone, p. 146. 

23 NR i. 414. ^ 

24 Zb. ; des Maichais, iv. 365 f. ; cf. E F. im Thurn, Among 
the Zndiam of Guiana, London, 1883, p. 221. 

25 J. Macdonald, ZA 7 xix 208. 

26 B. Biough Smyth, i. 66 ; cf. Schomburgk, li. 431. 

28 jI^L? Krapf! travels. Researches, and Missionary Labours 
in Eastern Africa, London, I860, p 147. 

^9 K. von^ ^en Steinen, TTuter den N aturwlkern Zentral- 
BrasiU&ns, Beilm, 1894, p. 197. Among these tribes menstrua- 
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4. Ceremonial daubing, masking, painting, etc. ; 
ceremonial dress. — We have seen that charcoal 
dust IS the appropriate covering during some of the 
Australian ceremouies.^ It is put to a similar use 
in Yam and Tutn.^ The face, shoulders, and chest 
of the Indian youth seeking to lind his medicine 
are blackened.^ So are those of the giiia among 
the Kolnshes,^ while, among the Sotho Negroes, 
they are smeared with ashes.® The Kosa,® the 
Wanyika,’^ and other African tribes® daub the 
boys with white clay. In some instances the 
novice is masked,^ while among some of the tribes 
of Central Australia he is painted with distinctive 
patterns.^® Among the Hupa,^^ the Tlingits,^^ the 
Bechuanas, and the Kafirs the girls—and, among I 
the Kosa,^^ the boys — wear a distinctive dress ; in 

N. W. Central Queensland the novices are decorated 

with necklets and feathers.^® ' 

5. Dances and pantomimic representations. — 
Dances are sometimes the sole ceiemony at 
puberty,^® and much more frequently form an 
important part of puberty rites. Elaborate 
pantomimic repiesentations take place during the 
Central and S E. Anstraiian solemnities,^® one of 
the most important of which is that of mock burial 
and resurrection.^® Elsewhere we find mimic com- 
bats and symbolic practices representing defioxa- 
tion®^ and new birth. 

6. Naming anew. — Among the Wa-yao a new 
name is given at circumcision, and the old name is 
discarded.'^ The Andamanese girl is given a fiower 
name after the one of the sixteen selected trees 
which happens to be in bloom when she arrives at 
puberty.®^ On the occurrence of the same event 
the Inca girl received a name from her chief 
relative;^® and among the Jakun of Johor®® and 
some of the E. African tribes names are changed 
at puberty. Among some of the Australian tribes 
an individual or a sacred name is given at 
tion is regrarded as a disease ; and elsewhere as the result of 
connexion with the moon in the shape of a young man (Selig- 
mann, p. 200, cf J. Roscoe, ‘Further Notes on the Manners 
and Customs of the Baganda,*c7yli xx\ii. 39) For other ex- 
planations see Crawley, pp 10 f., 192, 196. 

1 See above, II. 2 Seligmanu, pp. 202, 209. 

» Charlevoix, vi 67 ; see Lafitau, i. 336 
4 Ernian, p. 318. 6 Endemann, p. 38. 

6 Theal, 0 / S, Afnea, ii. 206. 

7 Krapf, p. 147. , 8 Macdonald, JAI xix, 268. 

9 Holmes, JAI xxxii. 419 ; Junod, i. 92. 

10 Spencer-Giilena, pp. 215, 221, 242 
n Stanley Hall, n. 236, 12 Krause, p. 218. 

18 Livingstone, p, 149. 14 Theal, loe ffit, 

IB Both, p 170. 18 Passarge, p. 101. 

17 L. T. Moggridge, ‘ The Nyassaland Tribes, their Customs 
and their Poison Ordeal,’ JAI xxxu. [1902] 470; Johnston, p. 
409 f, (Wayao); Oottschling, JAI xxxv 872 f. (Bawenda); 
Roscoe, ‘Notes on the Bageshu,’ JAI xxxix. [1909] 186 f. ; 
Livingstone, p 146 (Bechuana, etc.) ; Dennett, p. 69 f. (Baviii); 
H. Cole, ‘Notes on the Wagogo of German East Africa,’ *7.4/ 
XXXII. [1902] 308 f. ; Census of indicb^ 1901^ in 64 (Andamanese) ; 
Sehgmann, pp. 202, 204 ; Krieger, p. 297 (British New Guinea) ; 
Roth, p 171 ; Brough Smyth, 1 . 62 ; Powers, in. 85, 236 f, (Hupa, 
Wintun), cf NR 1 '416. 

38 See Speneer-Gtllena, chs. vii -xi. ; Howitt, ch. ix. f. 

19 Ho Witt, p 564 ff,; see above, II. Similar conceptions 
receive ceremonial expression m certain initiatory rites, which 
cannot be classed ns puberty rites; see Spencei-Gilleua, p. 
623 f. ; Spencer Giilen‘\ p. 480 ff. , Riedel, p. 107 If, (Ceram): L. 
Fison, JAI XIV. [1885] 14ff. (Viti Levu): cf G. Dale, ‘An 
Account of the Principal Customs of the Natives inhabiting the 
Bondei Country,' JAI xxv. [1896] 188 f. 

90 Roth, p, 170 ; Hobley, p. 70 ; Chmnery and Beaver, JRAl 
xlv, 74, 

21 Riedel, p. 133, ‘ Galela und Tobeloresen,’ xvii. [1885] 81 f. 

(Ceram and Halmahera); see Crawley, p. 308 f. Frazer 

pt. vii , Balder tlie Beautiful, 11 . 248) takes a different view. 

22 Eoutledge, p. 151 f. Among the A Kamba the novices are 
thrust through an open door and told to proceed through a 
new gate along a new load to the forest, and to return by the 
same way The door and gate are never used again (Hobley, 
p. 74 ; Frazer, ioc. cit. ii. 248 and 251 ff.). 

28 Johnston, p. 409. 24 Census of India, 1901, iii. 64. 

2SO. de Molina, ‘The Fables and Rites of the Incas,’ in 
Narratives of the Rites and Laws of the Tncas, fcr. and ed. 

O. R. Markham, Hakluyt Society, London, 1878, p. 68 f. 

20 Skeat and Blagden, n. 63. 

27 Duff Macdonald, Afrioana, London, 1882, 1. 126 

28 Roth, p, 171. 20 Spencer-Gillen*^, p. 681, 


initiation ; and instances of change of name at 
pubeity miglit easily be multiplied. ^ 

7. Seclusion. — Among the Tlmgits a girl at her 
first menstruation was shut up in an isolated hut 
of boughs for a year. She might not leave it 
except at night nor be visited by any but her 
nearest female relatives.^ Similar practices prevail 
among many of the Indian tribes oi N. America,® 
among the Koniagas/ the Malemut and Unalit,® 
and the Aleuts/ and in some of the islands of 
Torres Straits.’’ Among the Canbs/ the tribes of 
the Upper Amazon/ the River Plate/® and French 
Guiana/^ and the Macusis the girl’s hammock is 
slung close under the roof, where she is exposed to 
the smoke, which is increased as much as possible.^ 
In New Britain girls are placed in cages at an 
early age, and kept there until marriageable.^® 
We find less rigorous forms of seclusion among 
the Hupa and Win tun, the Pend ’Oreilles,^® and 
the Tsimsliian and Musquakie Indians,^’ at 
Ceram in former times, and among many African 
tribes.^® 

Boys are secluded sometimes in the bush,®® some- 
times in isolated liuts,®^ and sometimes in a lodge 
constructed for the occasion.®® 

8. Instructions. — The instructions given to 
novices difier in different cases in nature, scope, 
and value. Sometimes they are concerned with 
the sacred mysteries or tribal legends ; some- 
times they deal with the duties of a tribesman 
towards the women of the tribe, the aged, and the 
poor/® or towards the community®® — in time 
of war ; ^ and sometimes they embrace politics and 
government,®® economic regulations,®® or matters 
such as tribal etiquette and decorum,®® intercourse 
between the sexes, or domestic duties j ®® or they 
inculcate such lessons as that pain must be en- 
duied,®® and that selfishness®^ and greediness®® 
must be avoided. Very frequently the duties of 
implicit obedience during the ceremonies and 
of never divulging what lie sees or hears®® are 
strongly impressed upon the novice. 

9. The final ceremonies. — [a) Investing with a 
new dress, ornaments, etc., ceremonial washing^ 

1 See Crawley, pp. 270, 299, 800, 435. 

2 Krause, p. 218 ; Erman, p 318 f. 

8 Krause, p. 310 (Haidas^ ; Sproat, p. 93 f. (Ahts); NR L 117 f. 
(Chij^^was); Hill-Tout, JAI xxxiv. 819 f,, xxxv. 136. 

6 E W. Neisou, ‘The Eskimo about Bering Strait,' 18 RBBW 
[1899], p. 291. 

6 See art. Albcts. 7 Seligmann, p. 203 f. 

8 Schomburgk, li. 431, 

9 H. W. Bates, The Naturalist on the Armmns^, London, 
1873, p. 382. 

10 Lafitau, i. 263. 31 Des Marcbais, iv. 363, 

32 Schomburgk, i. 816 f. 13 Daiiks, JAI xviii. 286. 

34 Powers, pp. 86 , 235 f. 16 Wilkes, iv. 456 

18 P. Boas, in 1889 Report of the British Association, p, 836 f, 

17 Owen, p 70. 18 Riedel, p. 138, 

19 Cole, JAI xxxii. 309; H. S. Stannua, ‘Notes on Some 
Tribes of British Central Africa,' Ji? A/ xl. [1910] 297 ; J. Roscoe, 
The Baganda, London, 1911, p. SO ; Junod, i. 177 f. ; Decle, p, 
78 ; J. Macdonald, JAT xx. 116 ; Theal, Ka^ir Folk-Lore^, p. 
217 ; Endemaim, p. 38 ; Peschuel Loesche, ‘ Indiacretes aus 
Loanfio,’ ZB x. [1878] 23 ; Dennett, p. 69 1 , R. M. Connolly, 
‘Social Life m Fanti-land,' JAI xxvi. [1897] L43; Gould&bury 
and Sheane, p. 169. 

20 stannus, loo. dt ; Spencer-Gillena, p. 223 ; see above, II. 

21 J. Macdonald, JAI xix. 268. 

22 Junod, i, 76f. ; Somerville, JAI xxiii. 4. 

23 Spencei-GiUena, p, 229 ; Spencer-Qillen^, pp. 839, 861 ; E, 
Tregear, ‘The Maoris of New Zealand,' JA / xix. 99 1 

24 Biough Smyth, 1 . 64 (Victorian tribes) ; Johnston, p. 410 
(Wa-yao) 

25 Johnston, p. 410 ; Howitt, p. 594 (Kamilaroi) ; 0. Hill-Toutj 
‘ Report on the Ethnology of the Sioiatl,’ JAI xxxiv. 32. 

20 Holmes, JAI xxxii, 419 f, ; Johnston, lot. til. 

27 Johnston, lot. tit. 28 Livingstone, p. 147. 

29 Reports of the Cambridge Anthropologioal Bvcpedition to 
Torres Straits, vi, [1908] 284 (Murray Islands), 

so Gottschhng, JAI xxxv. 372; Gouldsbury and Sheane, p. 169, 

S3 Angas, p. 48 {. ; Johnston, p. 409. 

82 Gouldsbury and Sheane, loc cit. ; Livingstone, p. 149. 

83 Gottschling, loa. cit 84 Johnston, p. 410. 

I 35 Hill -Tout, J A/ xxxiv. 82. 

1 86 Spencer-Gillenft, p, 221 ; Howitt, pp. 586, 630, 668. 
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hair-cutting, — The Tupi girls wore cotton strings 
round wrist and waist to show that they were 
marriageable,^ and the girls of Jap^ and among 
the Herero received a special dress at pubeity.'* 
When an Oraon girl approaches matuiity, she 
gathers up her hair in a knot,^ and among the 
Southern Slavs a girl at the same period winds 
her hair under her fez.® Among the Musquakie 
Indians a girl is secluded at puberty, and at the 
close of her seclusion is washed and dressed in new 
clothes ; ® and the practice of clothing, ornament- 
ing, and decorating the girls at the conclusion of 
the ceremonies is widely prevalent.’ Sometimes 
the novice is marked on the forehead with a spot 
of blood, s or with the symbol of the shaman’s 
familiar spirit.® In many instances the boys 
receive some badge of manhood on the completion 
of the rites, and* are clothed in new garments, 
anointed, and decorated.^® 

^ In one case the novice must, after the comple- 
tion of the ceremony, visit another tiihe and is 
feasted on his return. 

Bathing or washing frequently forms part of 
puberty ceremonies,^® especially at the final stage. 
Thus, among some of the Victorian tribes, the 
novice is given over to the women, who wash off the 
clay and charcoal with which he has been daubed, 
paint him, and dance before him. He is now a 
man.^® Similar practices prevail m Kaiser 
Wilhelmsland,^^ at Torres Straits,^® and among 
many African tribes.^® Among the Swahili the 
girl is symbolically cleansed by being rubbed with 
powdered sandal- wood. 

Ceremonial hair-cutting takes place sometimes 
at the commencement^® and sometimes at the 
close of the ceremonies. Among the Narrang-ga 
tribe the hair and beard of the novice are plucked 
out on three successive occasions.®® 

(6) Feasting, saturnalia . — In many instances the 
end of the ceremonies is marked by feasting®^ and 

1 See Tlie Captivity of Bans Stade of Besse, p. 143, note 4. 

2 A. Senfft, * Die Rechtsitten der Jap-Eingeborenen,” Globus, 
xci. [1907] 142. They also have their teeth blackened and 
receive gifts. 

S J. Kohler, *Daa Eecht der Herero,^ J2VMW xiv. [1900] 314, 

4 Dalton, p. 252. 

5 F S. Krauas, Sitte und Branch der Sudslaven, Vienna, 1862, 
P- 93 

6 Owen, p. 70 They, too, receive presents 

7 Riedel, p. 137 (Ceram), Seligmann, pp. 202, 204 (Torres 
Straits); Connolly, JAl xxvi. 143 (Fanti); Angas, p. 48 f. 
(Azimba Land) , Dennett, p. 69f (Bavili) ; Gouidsbury and 
Sheane, p. 160 (Tanganyika Plateau); Schomburgk, i. 168 
(Warraus); Nelson, p. 291 (Malemut). 

8 Hobley, p. 73. 8 Hill-Tout, JAI xxxv. 136. 

lOHowitt, p. 558; Somerville, JAl xxui. 6 (New Hebrides); 

Seligmann, p. 211; Guise, JAI xxviii. 207 (New Guinea); 
Junod, i. 91 (Thonga) ; J. Macdonald, JAI xix. 268 (S. Africa) ; 
Garcilasso de la Vega, ii. 176 (Incas) At Rome the assumption 
of the toqa prcetexta was a public declaration of arrival at legal 
puberty (see F. 0. von Savignv', lii. 69ff ); and m China the 
man’s hat and the woman’s hairpin mark maturity (J. Kohler, 

‘ Ausdem ehinesischen Civilrecht,’ iTFRlV VI [1886] 364). 

11 J. L. van Hasselt, *Die Noeforezen (Qewink Bay, New 
Guinea),’ ZB viiu [1876] 185. 

12 Stanley Hall, ii. 236 (Hujpa). In the case of this tribe 
repeated bathing forms a principal part of the rite. 

Is Brough Smyth, i. 61 ; cf Howitt, p. 666 f. 

14 Krieger, p. 171 

15 Seligmann, pp. 202, 204, 211, 

10 Junod, i. 9i (Thonga). With his account of the Tilorela 
custom (p. 94) cf. A. Bastian’s somewhat cryptic note (Die 
JRechtsvernaltnme bei verachiedenen Volh&m der Erde, Berlin, 
1872, p, 181, note 1) ; Angas, p. 48 f. (Azimba Land) ; Hobley, 
p. 70 (Akamba). 

17 Zache, ZE xxxi, 71 ; cf. Dennett, p. 69 f, 

iSLafitau, i. 291 (Brazil); Schomburgk, i. 168 (Warraus); 
Bans Slade, p, 143 f. (Tupis) ; R. Brough Smyth, i. 60 (Victorian 
tribes). 

19 Angas, p. 48 f. (Azimba Land); Junod, i. 92 (Thonga); 
Rattray, p. 103 (Central Angoniland). 

20 Howitfc, p. 674, 

21 P. Boas, in 1889 Report of the British Assoeialion, p. 837 
(Tsimshian) ; Krause, p, 218 (Tlingits); NR i. 684 (Gena and 
Tepocaa) ; Riedel, p. 138 (Ceram) ; Krieger, pp. 171, 296 (New 
Guinea); Somerville, JAI xxiii. 6 (New Hebrides) j J. L, Krapf, 
p. 147 (Wanyika); J. Macdonald, JAI Sdx. 270; Theal, Kaffir 
Eolk-Lore\ p, 218. 


dancing,' and is frequently made the occasion of 
great licence.® 

(c) pisenchantment, 7^eligious service . — Sometimes 
the final ceremony consists in pui ideation ® or dis- 
enchantment ^ by a medieme-man, or in perform- 
irig a religious service over the novice.® 

(dl) Sexual intercourse. — In many instances 
sexual mtei course com|dete.s the rite.® 

10 . Destruction of things used during the cere- 
monies. — Among the Pitta-Pitta tribes of Queens- 
land’ and the Thonga of E. Africa® the enclosure 
used during the rites is burnt when they are 
ended; and the Macusis destioy everything that 
the novice has used during her seclusion.® A 
similar practice prevails among some of the tribes 
of S. Africa.^® 


II. Privileges secured by initiation. —Among 
the most important of these are the rights to eat 
certain articles of food pieviously forbidden, to 
join the young men’s camp,’® to take })art in the 
sacred ceremonies’® and in the dances and de- 
liberations of the men,’^ to marry,’® and, in many 
instances, to assume the position of a full-grown 
man.’® Frequently initiation entitles the youth 
to wear a distinctive dress, ornaments, or other 
decoration.” 

IV. Object of the rites. —MI & have seen 


that a rite of puberty may include or indeed con- 
I sist of a ceremony which is not exclusively employed 
j as such a rite. Circumcision, e.g., serves many 
other ends than to indicate an important epoch in 
the life of a member of a community. But, where 
it is jpraetised as a rite of puberty, while it may 
and frequently does continue to serve those ends, 
it marks or operates a momentous change, by 
which the novice is severed from the things of 
childhood and enters upon the lights and duties of 
manhood or womanhood. It is easy to trace this 
conception in the symbolism of mock burial and 
resurrection, in the passing through a new gate- 
way and along a new road, in festivities preceded 
by seclusion, in the washing off of a ceremonial 
covering of charcoal or clay, in the reception of a 
new name, in the investiture in new clothing or 
ornaments and the like. Such practices may be 
intended to effect purification or change of identity 
or purposes other than those of a rite of puberty. 
Still, when employed as such a rite, they express 
the notion of severance from the past and entrance 
upon a new life. In the tests of endurance, in 

1 Powers, p. 235 f. (Wintun) ; Gottschling, JA I xxxv. 372 f. 
(Bawenda), J. Roscoe, JRAI xxxix. 186 f.; Krieger, p, 297 
(British New Guinea); Schomburgk, i. 168 (Warraus); Selig- 
mann, p 204 (Mabuiag). 

2 Among the Sotho Negroes the girls wear men’s clothing, 
carry aims, and indulge m mad pranks and lewd conduct 
(Endemann, p. 88). See also Roscoe, loe. cit.; Theal, Kaffir 
Folk-Lord^, p. 218, Hist, of S. Africa, ii. 206 ; J, Macdonald, 
JAI XX. 117. In some instances the novices are permitted dur- 
ing the ceremonies to steal, provided that they are not caught 
(Theal, Hist, of S. Africa, ii. 205; Seligmann, p 204); m others 
sexual licence prevails during the same period (Chinnery and 
Beaver, p. 77 ; J. Macdonald, loc. dt ), In some cases obscene 
language, not permissible at other times, is used during some 
of the ceremonies (Junod, i. 79). 

SHilI-Tout, JAl xxxv. 186 (StlatlumH) ; cf. Junod, i. 91 


(Thonga). 

4 Schomburgk, i. 316. 

0 J. H. N, Evans, ‘Notes on the Religious Beliefs . . , of the 
Dusuns,’ xhi. [1912] 887. 

0 Duff Macdonald, i. 126 ; Johnston, p. 410 ; Rattray, p. 601 ; 
Angas, p. 48 ff. ; Riedel, p. 138. 

7 Roth, p. 170 8 Junod, i. 92. 

9 Schomburgk, U. 316. So, too, the Tlingit girl’s old ciothefi 
are destro^'ed (Krause, p. 218). 

30 J. Macdonald, JAI xix, 269, xx. 119. 

U Howitt, p. 592 ; Brough Smyth, i. 62 ; Wallace, p. 496. 

12 Howitt, p. 592; Spencer-Gillen*, p. 215 1 
IS Spenaer-Gillen®, p 828. Passaige, p. 101, 

10 Roth, p. 171; Howitt, p. 692; Spencer-GiflenX p. 380 ; 
Brough Smyth, i. 66 f.; Fassarge, p. 101; Kneger, p. 171; 
Junod, i. 177 f. ; Decle, p. 78; Schomburgk, ii. 816 ; Wallace, p. 
496. 

^6 Gottschlmg, JAI xxxv. 872 f ; J. Roscoe, JRAI xxxix. 185 ; 
J. Macdonald, JAl xix. 269 ; Howitfc, pp 661, 639, 

17 See above, III. g (a) ; Roth, pp 171, 174 ; cf. Decle, p. 78. 
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PUBLICANI-PUPPBTS 


some, aij all events, of the mutilations inflicted, 
and in the instructions given we see a preparation 
for this new life — an attempt to form the char- 
acter and educate the novice for the duties of full 
membership of society ; and we see in the feasting, 
dancing, and sexual 'intercourse which frequently 
take place as the final stages of the ritual ins 
introduction into the corporate life of the 
community. 

Literatcrb.— H. Floss and M. Bartels, Das Weih in der 
Natur und Volherkunde^^y Leipzig, 1913 ; J. G. Frazer, GB% 
pt. vii., Balder the Beautiful^ London, 1913, i. Iff., A. E. 
Crawley, The Mystic Rose^ do. 1902, pp. 10 f., 294 ff. ; A. van 
Gennep, Rites de passage^ Paris, 1909, p. 93ff ; H. Schurtz, 
AUerklassen und Mannerhimde, Berlin, 1902, p. 96 ff. 

P. J. Hamilton-Geierson. 

PUBLIC ANI, or Popelicani (a corrupted form 
of Paulician). — This is the designation under which 
the Cathari (see Albigefses) are frequently re- 
ferred to by both French and English writers in 
the 12th and 13th centuries. Schmidt considers 
that the name, in this form, was introduced by the 
Crusaders, in evidence of which lie cites Tndebod 
{Be^cneil des Mstoriens des croisades, hi. [1866] 26) 
and G. de Villehardouin (J. A. C, Buchon, Col- 
lection des chfoniques nationales frangaises, Paris, 
1824-28, hi. 156). J. Bass Mttllifger. 

PUNISHMENT.-See Crimes and Punish- 

MENTS, llEWAEDS AND PUNISHMENTS. 

PUPPETS. — From the earliest times human 
effigies of a varying degree of realism have been 
fashioned by man which, from their character or 
their purpose, do not fall within the categories of 
idols, votive offerings, or purely artistic products. 
What may have been the object of the ivory and 
bone human figures of the palaeolithic age cannot 
be stated with any certainty, but it is not improb- 
able that they had a magical intent. The physical 
peculiarities which they exhibit, dividing them 
into two groups, one of which shows marked 
steatopygia, indicate that the aim of the artist 
was a realistic reproduction of the human 
form. In this pspect the figures of the palaeo- 
lithic period differ from many human effigies 
produced by primitive peoples which, whether 
from lack of skill or indifference, often show 
signs of little attention to accurate reproduction 
of form. 

Among the ancient Egyptians models formed a regular 
feature m the sepulchral ceremonial of wealthy or important 
personages. These figures, representing men engaged in occu- 
pations of a menial type such as agriculture, domestic work, or 
baking, as well as the oarsmen of the model boat, were buried 
with the dead to serve as his ministers m the after life, while 
the ushaUi figures were intended to take his place as labourers 
in the sacred fields of Osiris, They were a substitute for the 
slaves and other members of the household who, in accordance 
with primitive custom, were once sacrificed at the death of the 
master of the house. This substitution of a puppet or doll for 
human or animal sacrifice is not confined to Egypt. In the 
Malay Peninsula the sacrificial tray which is prepared on all 
ceremonial occasions for the propitiation of the spirits holds, 
among other offerings, coco-nut-leaf models of animals and 
dough models of human figures. Their intention is clearly 
indicated by the fact that the dough models of human beings 
are actually known by the name of ‘substitutes ' \tular ganti) 
(W. W. Skeat, Malay Magie^ London, 1900, pp. 72, 432). In 
India the Lushei Kuki clans, m a very solemn, but rare, form 
of sacrifice to the spirits of woods and streams in cases of sick- 
ness— a sacrifice of which use is made only when other means 
have failed— prepare two small clay figures representing a man 
and a woman, which are placed on a platform ; they then saw ifice 
a pig and make the blood run over the platform. The flesh of 
this victim may not be eaten m a house (J. Shakespear, The 
Lushei Kiiki ClanSy London, 1912, p. 74). On the Nile a doll 
is thrown into the river when the rise is delayed, and a similar 
ceremony took place on the Tiber, where a straw puppet was 
employed, m each case in substitution for a human being (GBK 
pt. V., Spirits of the Corn and of the Wild. London, 1912, li. 
107). 

The spiritual basis of the use of models as substi- 
tutes appears in other connexions. 

In cases of serious illness in the Malay Peninsula the wander- 
ing soul IS charmed into a dough figure as an intermediate step 


to its lestoration to the body ;i or dough figures, animal as 
well as human, may be made the receptacle of ‘mischiefs’ 
resident m a human patient, a thread acting as the conductor 
under the influence of a charm (Skeat, pp. 432 f., 462 f.). 
Among the Achewa of Central Afuca spirits of the dead wander- 
ing m the hush are supposed to annoy the living until they have 
been confined b}' the medicme-man in a receptacle consisting 
of a few short pieces of wood bound together with a scrap of 
calico in the semblance of a child’s doll. Inside the figure is a 
box made of the handle of a gourd-cup which is the actual 
resting-place of the ancestral spirit (A. Weiner, Natives of 
Britim Central Africa, London, 1906, p. 69). It is possible 
that a curious custom followed by theThonga chiefs may be 
connected with this belief. It was their practice to carry about 
with them wooden images called angoza, representing men, 
women, and animals. These were little more than sticks with 
heads carved at one end. They were lodged m the house of the 
chief wife and were displayed only on special occasions. When 
impoitant cases were being discussed, they were planted in the 
ground at a little distance, and they also accompanied the chief 
on a journey (ih, p. 68 f.). It has been suggested that they were 
emblems of authority. Possibly, if this were the case, they are 
to be regarded as an embodiment of the chief’s ancestral spirits. 

The association of an ancestral spirit with a doll also appears 
in the shainanistic cults of N. Asia. In some tribes the 
shaman’s powers were regarded as closely connected with his 
shainanistic ancestors and as originating at their call. The 
shaman’s coat was an object of peculiar reverence ; it was an 
essential concomitant of the vocation, and m use it was both a 
protection and a source of inspiration (see art Shamanism) 
Potanin records that among the Uriankhai tribes a small doll 
was attached to the coat which represented the shaman’s 
ancestor (M. A. (3zaplicka, Aboriginal Siberia : a Study in 
Sodal Anthropology y Oxford, 1914, p, 217). 

In European folk-custom the belief in the embodiment of a 
spirit in a puppet ’appears in the custom of fashioning a doll 
from the last sheaf at harvest-time— a belief which in various 
forms is wide-spread among primitive peoples (see art Harvest). 
Among the Akikiiyu a sun-dried clay figure is produced at the 
dance following the maize-harvest (W. S and K. Routledge, 
With a P'tehisiorio People^ London, 1910, p 190 f ), which may 
with probability be regarded as the analogue of the corn-doll, 
the material abiding-place of the coin-spmt. This view of the 
custom, however, is a matter of inference, and the fact that the 
danceis appear to regard the figure with adoration when 
elevated before them would suggest that it is passing into the 
category of idols On the other hand, the fetishes m human 
form of W. Africa owe their virtues to the medicines placed in 
or on them. A wooden fetish figure, e.p*, of Bambala origin, 
now in the British Museum, is said to have no supernatural 
value unless plastered with the special magical clay (British 
Museum Handbook of the Ethnographical Collection^ London, 
1910, p. 266). 

How far the belief in the endowment of a l)uppet 
with a personality may be carried ajipears in the 
customs connected with the female fetish Nantaba, 
an appanage of the king in Uganda, which has to 
be provided on his accession by his father’s 
mother’s clan. 

This fetish consists of a gourd in which the wind is supposed 
to be caught at a ceremony in which a tree is cut down and a 
goat sacrificed. The man who carries the fetish back to the 
king conducts himself as, and imitates the appearance of, a 
woman who is enceinte. The image is provided with a hut and 
a guardian— a wife of the king— whose duty it is to attend 
Nantaba and carry her into the sun when she desires it. The 
king’s wives come and sit around her, hoping thus to gam 
favour and have children. At the death of the king the fetish 
is thrown aw'ay (J. Roscoe, ‘ Nantaba, the Female Fetich of the 
King of Uganda,’ Man^ vin. [1908], no. 74). 

The relation of Nantaba and fertility can be 
paralleled by the nse of puppets to promote fer- 
tility and well-being in other connexions, but 
especially in relation to the crops. One instance, 
that of the corn-doll ^lUd the corn-spirit, has been 
mentioned above. 

In Liberia steatite figures are employed to promote the 
fertility of the farms. These figures are the relics of an earlier 
culture, but, when found m tumuli or elsewhere by the present 
natives, they are buried m their fields. Sometimes the image 
is placed on aplatform, usually an old ant-hill, and the farmer 
and his household march round it, striking it with a whip and 
chanting an appeal for a good harvest (T. A. Joyce, * Steatite 
Figures from W Africa in the British Museum/ Many v, [1906], 
no. 67). In S India, when ram fails, a puppet of ashes from 
the potter’s field figures in ceremonies performed by Kapu 
women ; they model a small figure of a naked human being, 
which they carry from door to door, asking gifts and singing 
indecent songs. After this collection of alms, which may last 
for three or four days, the image, which is called Jokumara, 
the rain-god, is thrown away in a field. A cultivator may also 
make a figure himself and place it in the fields, after spreading 

1 For further instances elsewhere see GB^y pt. ii., Taboo and 
the Perils of the Souly London, 1911, pp. 63 f., 62 f. 
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on them leaves, ashes, and flowers which he has received in 
return for alms from IBarike women (E Thurston, Omens an^ 
Superstitions of S. India, London, 1912, p. 807). 

In these cases the image is one element in a 
whole which forms the fertility charm. It may, 
however, also he employed pniely for protective 
purposes. 

In S. India the crops are protected against the supposed 
dangers of an eclipse by images made, as m the rain-chaim, of 
ashes from a potter’s field— a material apparently regarded as 
peculiarly efficacious. The figures are placed on four sides of 
the field (Thurston, p. 44) The parallel with the tertmnalia 
and other protectors of the fields in Roman religion is i endered 
closer by certain physical peculiarities in the effigies used for 
protective purposes in other connexions mentioned below. 

Puppets are used to ward off evil inliuences of 
various kinds. 

In Car Nicobar a wooden figure is used to scare evil spirits 
(British Museum Handbook of the Mhnog. Collection, p. 77) 
In the case of an epidemic among the Lushei Kuki clans a 
village to which it is feared the disease will spread is protected 
by a gateway across the road on which are straw figures of men 
armed with dabs and spears (Shakespear, p. 76). The closest 
parallel to the Piiapus figures, however, is found in S India, 
where, at the Mangalore laces, a figure of a man with enormous 
genitalia is carried in piocession, or at the Caiiara races, where 
the procession is headed by figures of a man and woman in 
coUu, and in the indecent figures on the temple cars (Thurston, 
p. 114). In this district, again, the employment of puppets to 
aveit misfortune is closely connected with the ‘ evil eye ' Dolls 
made of straw and covered with black cloth, splashed with 
white and black paint, sometimes representing a man and 
woman embracing, are hung on poles m gardens or fields near 
the road to scare away birds, but principally to avert the * evil 
eye.[ Figures of all Innds, but especially grotesque, indecent, 
or hideous human forms, are hung on houses or shops, particu- 
larly when in course of erection, to catch the eye of the passer- 
by, and distract it from the main structure (ib, p. Ill f.). It is 
hardly necessary to point to the Gothic gargoyle as an obvious 
European parallel to this form of the custom of averting the 
evil eye by some peculiarity or protective sign. 

A familiar use of the doll in magic depends upon 
sympathetic action. The employment of the 
waxen image which was melted, pricked by pins, 
or otherwise injured was one of the commonest 
practices attributed to witches in European super- 
stition. It is one of a number based on the belief 
in the possibility of harmful action on a human 
being at a distance. 

In Japan nails are driven mto a straw image, which is buried 
under the place on which the victim sleeps. In order to make 
a debtor pay his debts a broom, inverted, is made into a lay 
figpire to represent him ; it is then knocked down and belaboured. 
This will make the debtor dream of his delinquency and come 
to pay his debt. A wife punishes her husband for infidelity by 
nailing his effigv to a tree (W. L. Hildbuigh, ‘Notes on some 
Japanese Magical Methods for injuring Persons,’ Man, xv. 
[1916], no 65) Similarly, m S. India, whenaParivaram woman 
commits adultery with a man outside the caste, she is punished 
with excommunication and an image is made of her into the 
eyes of which thorns are driven before it is thrown away outside 
the village. As a protection against witches a wooden figure is 
made, mto which nails are driven, a hole out above the navel, 
into which a lead plate, with the name and star of the person 
and a charm written on it, is sometimes inserted, and it is cast 
into the sea A favouiite practice of the S. Indian magician, 
however, is to mould an image of a plastic matenal, such as dough 
or clay, which is buried at night in the Hindu ciemation giouiul 
after thorns or nails have been driven into it, or is nailed on a 
tree. Sometimes the corpse of a child, which is dug up and 
reburied, is used instead of a figure (Thurston, pp. 245, 247, 
264). The Lushei Kuki clans use bamboo splinters to drive into 
the limbs of clay figures, and m the Malay Peninsula wax figures 
are buried while powerful charms are recited (Shakespear, 
p. 109 ; Skeat, pp. 430, 669 f.) 

The interest of the ceremonial and magical use 
of the doll has tended to divert the attention of 
observers fiom its use as a child’s plaything. Not 
only is this use wide-spread, hut it is also of great 
antiq^uity. 

Among the objects which have been found in children’s 
graves in Egypt are dolls both of animal and of human form 
which show some considerable degree of development ; the limbs 
are movable and one of them apparently had an apparatus for 
emitting a squeak (Guide to Egijp. QolleoUonvn British MuseAim, 
London, 1909, p. 78). Children’s dolls have also been found in 
the graves of the eaily inhabitants of Peru (T, A Joyce, S, 
American Archceolocfy , London, 1912, p. 147), and it has been 
pointed out that some peoples, such as the Zuni of N, America, 
give ceremonial dolls to their children as playthings when no 
longer required for ceremonial purposes (see E. Lovett, The 
Child’s Dm ,* its Ongm, Legend, and Folklore, London, 1915, 
p. 10). 


It has been suggested that the child’s doll is a 
derivative from the ceremonial doll. In some 
cases, it is held further, the form would support 
this view. 

^ Among the Yao of Central Africa, e.g., the dolls show very 
little lesemblance to the human form and may have been 
originally fetishes like the angoza of the Thonga chiefs already 
mentioned (Werner, p, 69). 

On the other hand, it must he rememheied that 
both the savage and the child indulge freely in 
make-believe, and indeed very few of the childien’s 
dolls show much resemblance to human beings. 

In the Sudan a piece of stick with lumps of clay for the head 
and the swell of the hips is dressed up in native costume (E. A. 
Gates, ‘ Soudanese Dolls,’ Man, in. [1903j, no 22) On the Congo 
a piece of firewood or a manioc root serves the purpose, and 
these weie even preferred to more realistic European dolls 
(J. H. Weeks, Congo Life and Folklore, London, 1911, p. 860). 
In Australia gum cement figuies are sometimes modelled to 
resemble women, but just as commonly pieces of foiked cane 
with joints manipulated to imitate the limbs are earned round 
the neck like real babies, while pieces of grass wrapped in bark 
are also used (N. W. Thomas, Natives of Australia, London, 
1906, p. 132 f.) 

Even gi anting that the use of dolls m ceremonial 
may have originated the use of the doll as a child’s 
toy, imitation and the almost instinctive desire to 
train for the business of life which appeals in a 
large number of children’s games is probably 
almost equally responsible. 

On the Lower Congo a doll made of a piece of firewood or a 
root IS washed in an old saucepan and hung out in the sun to 
dry by the little girls juat as they themselves have been treated 
by their mothers. They dress them in strings of beads, hang a 
few charms aiound them, and tie them on their backs as babies 
are carried (Weeks, p 350) The Boloki gills, m fact, call 
then dolls bana, ‘babies’ (Weeks, Ainong Congo Cannibals, 
London, 1913, p. 149), while the Yao name for a kind of wooden 
doll with the rounded end covered with scarlet seeds, fitted on 
like a wig, is rnwali, ‘girl’ (Werner, p. 113). The Bathonga 
children imitate their mothers in playing with dolls made of a 
banana-stem or a hollowed spherical fruit fitted on a stick and 
with knotted string for hair (H. A. Junod, Life of a S, African 
Tribe, Neuchatel, 1912-13, i. 

In Tunis among the Hausa the use of a doll as plaything is 
earned further. The offerings in the medicme-house to the 
younger boi i, ‘ the children of spots,’ which cause rashes and 
sore eyes, consist of nuts, sugar, toys, and sweets, covered with 
a white cloth, to which are attached tvvo dolls, ‘the plav things 
of Mai-Nassara.' These bon m all probability are spirits of dead 
children (A. J. N. Tremearne, The Ban of the Bori, London, 
1914, pp. 269, 275). 

Puppet-plays lesembling the fantoccini uid Pun- 
chinello are not uncommon among primitive peoples. 
In the Indonesian area they are a constant enter- 
tainment. Leather figures are used for shadow- 
plays which represent historical dramas (Brit. 
Mus. Handbook Ethnog, Collection, p. 101). The 
dtthho duhbo of W. Africa is almost an exact 
parallel to the Punch and Judy show, presenting a 
number of scenes in which Kachella Earn bulla, 
like Punch, when called upon to meet his obliga- 
tions, evades payment and maltreats his creditors 
(D. Alexander, ‘Dubbo Dubbo ; or Notes on 
Punch and Judy as seen in Bornu,’ Man, x. [1910], 
no, 85). 

Liter aturb. —S ee the works cited throuirhout 

E. N. FALLAIZE. 

PURANAS. — I. Introduction. — The Purdnas 
form a class of books written in Sanskrit, 
expounding ancient Indian theogmny, cosmogony, 
genealogies, and accounts of kings and 
religious belief, worship, observances, and philo- 
sophy, peisonal, social, and political ordinances, 
and opinions about all kinds of miscellaneous 
matters — the whole illustrated and enforced by 
tales, legends, old songs, anecdotes, and fables. 
They present the general or popular exposition of 
those subjects, while the Veiiic literature contains 
the strictly Brahmanio thought and teaching in 
religious matters. The Purd^oA are always 
reckoned as eighteen in number. No Purdna 
I The word denotes in the Purai^as a holy and ascetic 
sage, Siomctimes semi-divine but, when human, generally a 
Brahman. Muni means much the same, but is always huniati, 
and often of lower rank than 
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treats of all those subjects, though some are veiy 
wide indeed in their scope, Avhile others coniine 
themselves to narrow limits ; but, taken collectively, 
they may be desciibed as a popular encyclopsedia 
of ^ ancient and mediaeval Hinduism, religious, 
philosophical, historical, personal, social, and 
political. 

The word purana is Sanskrit and means 
* ancient ’ ; and the title Purdna signifies ‘ Ancient 
Lore,’ indicating that these books proiess to de- 
clare ancient lore as handed down for the most 
part by tradition. Its fuller form is Purdna-sam- 
hitdi ‘ Collection of Ancient Lore.’ The eighteen 
Piirdnas^ according to the list which occurs most 
qften, are these— the Brahma^ Padma, Visnu^ 
Siva, Bhdgavata, Ndrcidlya^ Mdr'Jcandeya, Agni, 
Bhavisya, Brahmavaivarta, Linga^ Varkhdi 
Skanda^ Vdmanrt^ Kurmay Matsya, Gdruda, and 
Brahmanda. This list omits the well-known 
Vdyu^ but there can he little doubt that the Vdyu 
and Brahmanda were one originally and have be- 
come differentiated ; for they agree, almost word 
for word, in the great bulk of their contents. The 
name Brahmanda then in that list must be taken 
to include its twin, the Vdyu^ and the Kilrma calls 
it by both names, the Vdyamya Brahmanda, 
The Matsya^ Oartoda^ and Vdyu treat them as 
distinct, and, in order to preserve the total eighteen, 
omit one of the others, the ^iva or the Vdmana, 
Altogether, then, there are really nineteen. The 
Matsya (liii. 11-58) declares the number of verses 
in each Purdna, and so also the Vdyu (civ. 2-11), 
but not quite completely. They agree, or nearly 
agree, as regards most of them, but differ widely 
about the Brahma ; and the Matsya alone gives 
the length of the Visnu, Agni, and Lingai both 
omit the Siva, These figures, however, do not 
altogether agree with the dimensions of the present 
Purdnas, being generally excessive, and are merely 
round totals mostly reckoned in thousands. Each 
Purdna is constructed as a discourse delivered by 
some person of authority to one or more hearers ; 
the subjects are expounded, often in the form of 
question and answer, and not always methodically ; 
and into the narration are woven stories and dis- 
courses uttered by other persons — with the result 
that the whole often appears involved, defective in 
consistency, and marred by anachronisms. They 
are mainly in verse, which is generally the common 
iloha or anustubh, but passages sometimes occur in 
prose. 

2 . Origin and development.— An account of how 
the Purdna^ came into existence is given hy the 
Brahmanda (ll. xxxiv. t),Vayu (lx. 1), and Vis^u 
(III. iv., vi.); that in t\\Q^ Bhagavata (xii. vii, 4-^7) 
is late and untrustworthy. The great rsi Krsna 
Dvaipayana dinded the single Veda into four 
Vedas and arranged them. Hence he obtained the 
name Vyasa, ‘ the arranger,’ by which he is gener- 
ally known. He lived and did that about the end 
of the Dvapara age, about the time of the great 
Bharata battle. He then entrusted them to his 
four Brahman disciples, one to each, and thus 
Paila became the teacher of the Bigveda, Vai4am- 
payanaof the Yajurveda, Jaimmiof i\\& Sdmav&da, 
and Sumautu of the Atkarvaveda, Then with 
tales, anecdotes, songs, and lore concerning the 
ages he compiled a Pxirdna-samhitdy and taught it 
to his fifth disciple, the suta, or *bard,’ Komahar- 
sana or Lomaharsana (the two names are the 
same). After completing that work he composed 
the great epic, the Mahdhhdrata^ and made Eoma- 
harsana his disciple in both the Itihasa (by which 
is generally understood the epic) and the Purdna, 
Statements occur sometimes that he taught a 
particular Purdna to his Brahman disciples, but 
these appear to be late assertions. 'Ilie suta 
Eomaharsana divided that Purdn^a into six parts 


or versions and taught them to his six disciples, 
Sumati Atreya, Agnivarchas Bharadvaja, Mitrayu 
Vasistha, Akrtavrana Ka4yapa, bavarni ISauma- 
datti, and Su4arman Saihsapayana. The last three 
made each a further samhitd, or collection. The 
sutfPs sixfold Purd'iia was called the Bomahar- 
sanika collection [samhitd], and those of his three 
disciples were named after them, the Kdhja^nha, 
Sdyarnika, and collections. Vyasa’s 
original Purdna is not further mentioned and may 
have been merged in the Bomaharmnika, The 
collections made by the suta and his tiiree disciples 
were regarded as the four original collections, the 
^ xoot-samhitds^ as they were called. They were 
all to the same effect, but differed in their diction. 
Savarni’s version was noted for the coiiectness of 
its expressions, and Saihsapayana’s for its stir- 
ring style. All were divided into four parts, 
and all except Samsapayana’s contained 4000 
verses. None of them is now in existence, but 
several of the disciples appear in some of the present 
Purdnas. The suta had a son called Ugrasiavas 
and sauti Eauniaharsani, ‘ son of the svta Eomahar- 
sana,’ and taught him also the Pu^rdna, Such is 
the account given, and it is not improbable. The 
suta was a bard, and the origin of the sutas is 
placed in remote antiquity, for the fiist suta is 
fabled to have come into existence at the sacrifice 
of a primeval king, Prthu, son of Vena (e.g. Vdyu, 
Ixii. 137-148), whose stories are often narrated. 
The antiquity is, of course, genuine, because bards 
have existed from the earliest times. The term 
suta was afterwards applied to denote the offspring 
of a father of the Ksatriya, or military caste, and 
a Brahman mother, but he had nothing to do 
with the original sutas. It was their duty, as the 
Vdyu (i. 31 f.) and Padma (v. i. 271) explain, to 
preserve the genealogies of the gods, rsis, gieat 
kings, and famous men. These were matters of 
ancient tradition, for which the P%irdna and 
Itihasa would be the appropriate receptacles, and 
thus these works would be naturally entrusted to 
the suta Eomahaisana. His descendants had the 
light of reciting the Purdna for their livelihood, 
but the account states that the Purdna passed into 
the bands of his disciples, of whom five at least 
were Brahmans, and was multiplied by them. 

The foregoing account does not say how the 
present eighteen were developed, and 

their origin is explained by another and incon- 
sistent statement, that there was originally one 
Purdna, and Vyasa himself divided it into eighteen 
(e. g. , Matsya, liii. 9 f. ). This is certainly spurious, 
and the reason for it seems to have been rivalry 
between the advocates of the Vedas and those of 
the Purdvbas, the eighteen Purdnas being thus 
niade coeval with the four Vedas. Every PtM-ana, 
in fact, says that it is * of equal measure with the 
Veda,’ thus placing itself m the same rank as 
the Vedas, and indeed the Purdna is sometimes 
called the fifth Veda [Vdyu, i. 18). In the Pur- 
dnas teaching of all kinds is often put into the 
mouth of the chief gods, so placing it beyond cavil ; 
indeed, the Vdyu (i. 200) and Siva (V. i. 35) aver that 
a Brahman was not really wise if he did not know 
the Purdna. Eurther, the Brahmans put forward 
a claim to primeval antiquity for the Vedas, and 
the PurdTias, while acknowledging that, answered 
it with a claim on their own behalf to equal or 
prior antiquity. Thus the Mdrkandsya (xlv. 20 1 ) 
says that in the veiy beginning it and the Vedas 
issued from Brahma’s mouths j and the Brah- 
manda (I. i. 40), Vdyu, (L Matsya (liii. 3), 
Padma, and Siva assert that he remembered the 
Purdna then, the first of all the scriptures, before 
the Vedas issued from his mouths. Moreover, the 
Brahmans claimed the monopoly of religious revela- 
tion and worship, and the Purdnas outbid that 
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by declaring that to recite or even listen to them 
delivered a man from all sin, Marlcandeya pro- 
claiming that by acquiring it a man attains to a 
benefit superior to all the Vedas. There was thus a 
clear rivalry between the Puranas and the Vedas, 
and, in asserting priority for the or ancient, 

tradition over the Vedas, the Purdnas were right 
to this extent that ancient tradition unquestionably 
existed before the Vedas, for the Vedio hymns 
allude to bygone persons and events (mentioned 
also in the Purdnas)^ which could have been 
remembered only through tradition. Tradition 
has always existed from the remotest antiquity, 
as far back as man preserved any memories of liis 
ancestors. This is a platitude, yet it must not be 
overlooked when examining the Ptcrdnas, though 
what value the present Purdnas have in that 
respect is a different question (see below, § 13 ). 

In accordance with such exalted claims, all the 
Purdnas except three, the Linguy Ndradlyay and 
Vdmanay assert that they were' originally declared 
by some god in primeval time. Those three 
that they were first declared by some great fsL 
Accordingly, each Purdna had to provide a succes- 
sion of persons through whom it was handed down. 
Most of them form the chain perfunctorily of a 
few links, but the Brahmdnda (iv. iv. 58-66) and 
Vdyu (ciii. 68 - 66 ) give a long list of 29 names, 
which occur, partly at least, in chronological 
order. Apart from fabulous occasions, nearly every 
P-iemnaparticularizes the occasion when professedly 
it was actually recited. The Vdyu gives this cir- 
cumstantial account : 

After the great Bharata battle the Pa^davas were succeeded 
on the throne of the Pauravas at Hastinapura (on the Ganges, 
north-east of Delhi) by Arjuna’s grandson Parik§it, and he by 
his son Janamejaya, to whom the MahabJidrata was professedly 
recited. The Vdyu says that the fsis dwelling m Naimi§ia 
forest on the river Gonaati (the modern Qoomti in Oudh) 
offered a long sacrifice on the bank of the river Drsadvati (the 
modern Ohitang approximately) m Kuruksetra (the country 
70 miles north-west of Delhi), and the suta Eomahar^apa went 
there and at their request recited it to them, during the reign 
of Janamejaya’s great-grandson Adhisimaky??ia — i,e, a century 
or rather more after the great battle (i. 12-28, xcix. 268 f.). 

The Matsya says almost the same of itself, and 
the BrahmdndfCt' suggests much the same. The 
other Purdnas fall on from this account, and the 
measure of their falling off agrees in a way with 
their probable posteriority. Most of the others 
lay the scene in Haimi^a forest, and the late 
Bhdgavata makes the sacrifice last 1000 years. 
The Ndradlya removes the scene to SiddhEsrama 
on the Ganges, and the Vardha gives no particu- 
lars. Four Purdnas drop that account altogether. 
The Vis'^Uy MdrJcandeyay and^ Vdmana say that 
they were declared by the Para^ara, Mark- 
andeya, and Pulast;^a respectively, and the 
lihavi^a says that it was recited by Vyasa’s 
Brahman disciple Sumantu to Janamejaya’s son, 
King Satanika. 

3 . The five original subjects. — Most of the 
Purdnas declare that a Purdna should treat of 
five subjects t original creation (sarga), dissolution 
and re-creation (pratisarya), the periods of the 
Manus (manvantara), ancient genealogies {vaMa), 
and accounts of persons mentioned in the genea- 
logies (vaMydnucharita). These appear to have 
been the ori^nal subjects of the Purdnas, and 
were so specially their province that the epithet 
^having five characteristic subjects’ was an old 
synonym of the title Purdn^a ; hence religious in- 
struction apart from these subjects was not one of 
their primary aims, nor do they appear to have 
been composed for sectarian purposes originally. 
Sectarian desi^s seem rather to have &en an 
after-modification, except in the latest Pwrd/^as, 
which are frankly sectarian. 

The first three of these subjects are closely con- 
nected and may be considered together. The 
von, X.-— 29 


teaching is neither uniform nor consistent, but 
seems to combine different schemes. Its geneial 
purport may be stated thus : 

It postulates the primordial essence called praLvti and pra- 
ahdna, spiiit called purusa, and the god Brahma (or Brahma), 
with whom both praJcrti and purma, aie sometimes identified. 
Prakrit contained the three qualities, goodness (mttva), 
passion (rajas), and daikness (tarms), xn equilibimni. It first 
evolved the great intellectual punciple (mahat) as the first 
stage. From this was evolved the principle of individuality 
(ahanJcdra), and from this the five subtle elements (tan-inati a), 
sound, touch, form, taste, and smell, which became manifest 
respectively as the five elements (Mwia), ether, air, light, w-ater, 
and solid matter This was the second stage, the elemental 
creation (bhuta-sarga). In the third stage the ten organs of sense 
and action and the mind proceeded fiom the intellectual prin- 
ciple. These three stages were the creation from|^r^l!,^^ tdprdkrta- 
sarga). All these principles and elements, through the influ- 
ence of spirit, combined and formed an egg, the egg of BiahmS, 
wherein he, assuming the quality of passion, became active. 
He brought the world into existence as the fourth stage, 
and through meditation originated, fifthly, the animal kingdom, 
sixthly, the gods, seventhly, mankind, eighthly, the intellec- 
tual notions called anugraha, and, ninthly, Sanatkumara and 
other semi-divine mind-born sons w'ho remained celibate, 
whence this creation is called laumdra. In all these the 
three qualities existed in different states of predominance. 

In the main this account follows the ideas of the 
Sankhya philosophy, but other accounts are added 
which seem more primitive. 

Brahma assumed four different forms in succession and 
from them were produced the demons, the gods, the fore- 
fathers (pit'is), and mankind ; and, afterwards assuming another 
form, he produced from his limbs all other living beings, 
creatures, and vegetation. But those beings did not multiply, 
and he created from his mind sons, whose number is variously 
; given as seven, nine, ten, or eleven, Bhrgu, Marichi, Dalc§a, 
etc., all known as r§is, and also the deities called Budras, 
Sev^en of these sons were specially known as ‘the seven 
(saptarsi), who hold a unique and permanent position in cos- 
mogony. The Eudras are generally identified with Siva. Next 
Brahma created the first Manu Svayambhuva and a woman 
Satarupa. These two had two sons, Priyavrata and Uttflnapada, 
and a daughter Daksa married her and had 24 daughters, of 
whom 13 were married to Dharma (righteousness) and bore 
Love and other personified feelings ; 10 were married to the 
other mind-born sons and Agm (fire) and the forefathers, and 
one named Sati became Siva’s wife. But this account is com- 
plicated by a further story that Dak^ was re-born m Uttana- 
pada’s lineage as Dakfa Prachetasa, and then created movable 
and immovable things, bipeds and quadrupeds, and also begot 
60 daughters, of whom 10 were married to Dharma, 13 to 
Marichi^s son, Ka^yapa, 27 to the moon, and 10 to others. 
Then Ka^yapa by his wives begot the gods, good and evil beings, 
animals, birds, and trees j and thenceforward living creatures 
were engendered sexually. 

Creation naturally involves the question of the 
ages. 

Time is divided into various great periods. A human year is 
a day and night of the gods, and the divine year consists of 
860 human years. Of divine years 12,000, i.e, 4,320,000 human 
years, constitute a ‘ four»age ’ period (chaturyuga), in which 
the four ages (yuga) are, first, the Krta of 1,440,000 human 
years, then the Treta of 1,080,000 years, the Dvapara of 720,000, 
and lastly the Kali of 860,000 ; and each of these ages is pre- 
ceded by a twilight (sandhyd) containing as many hundreds of 
years as the age has thousands, and is followed by a twilight 
(sandhydmia) of like duration This * four-age’ period 
repeated a thousand times is a day of the god Brahma and is 
called a kalpa. Creation takes place and lasts during his day, 
and at its close the three worlds are dissolved for the same 
length of time, which constitutes his night. His year consists 
of 860 such days and nights, and 100 such years is the length of 
his life, which is called a para. Further, a day of Brahma 
comprises the periods of 14 Manus (manvantara), a Manu being 
a myfeical regent of his period and progenitor of life therein. 
Each manvanta/ra thus comprises 71 ‘ four-age ’ periods, with a 
surplus, which is due to the impossibility of dividing lOOO 
‘four-ages' exactly by 14, and is sometimes accounted for by 
assigning it to the intervals between the manvantaras. 
This is the reckoning generally set out, but variations are 
sometimes introduced mcidentaJIy, and the terras ynrja and 
kalpa are sometimes used loosely. While most Purdy-as agree 
about Brahma's duration and hold that Vigpu and Siva outlive 
him greatly, they differ as to which of these two endures longer 
according to their view whether Vig^u or Siva is the greater. 

One ‘ four-age ' period succeeds to another. When a -wKStn- 
vantara closes, an interval occurs during which life ceajses ih 
the world, and the Manus, minor gods (all save Brahma, Vigpu, 
and Siva), the seven r^is, and the forefathers demrfc upwards to 
a high celestial sphere, and remain there for the duration of a 
Kyta age in order to preserve life. Then they resume their 
activities as new persons under new names, and introduce the 
next manvantara, restoring all life in the wwld So the 
Tifianvantaras succeed one another, and at the end of the four- 
teenth, when Brahma’s day closes, occurs the great dissolution, 
called naimUtika pratisarga. The three worlds are burnt 
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up by fire, and a deluge of ram dissolves everything into one 
vast ocean ; life is reabsorbed into the god who sleeps on that 
ocean, and the three quahfciea become inactive in equilibrium ; 
yet the seven great f^is are said to persist in certain celestial 
tvorlds through his nights, watching him as he sleeps. Such 
is the close of the kalpa. When his night ends, he awakes and 
begins to create again. That dissolution does not involve the 
elementary principles evolved during the first three stages of 
creation, and as regards them a further dissolution is spoken of, 
called the pr&krta, pralaya, wherein eierything evolved from 
prakrti disappears. Half of Brahma’s life has expired, and the 
second half has begun m its first katpa, called the vardha, in 
•which six Manus have passed away, namely Svayambhuva, 
Svarochisa, Auttama, Tamasa, Eaivata, and Ohaksu§a; and 
Yaivasvata is the present Manu. The theory of the succession 
of the kalpas^ manvantamSi and ages developed into the 
doctrine that succession implied repetition, that everything 
repeated itself in essentials m the 7nanvantaoas and m the 
* four-age’ periods. Brahma, Vispu, and Siva outlived the 
dissolutions, and their existence was so vast that they were 
regarded as practicallv eternal ; hub Indra and the other gods 
were subordinate and temporary, holding their deity for a 
manvantara only. Each mcDivantam thus has its own subor- 
dinate gods and its own Manu, great fsis and kings, who all 
come into existence at its beginning and pass away at its end. 
This scheme is carried out into such detail that their names are 
set out, not only for the present manmniaray but also for the 
past six and the seven that are yet future. 

Since the Vedas were arranged and the Purana 
compiled at the end of the D\'apara age, this theory 
required that the same had been done in every 
Dv^paraage of the ‘four-age’ periods, and that a 
Vyasa had appealed for that purpose. Hence it 
was necessary to propound a list of those Vyasas. 
The list (mentioned above) of the 29 persons who 
handed down the Brahmanda and Vctyu^ reduced 
to 28 by combining two names at one stage, seems 
to have suggested the idea tiiat 28 Dvaparas had 
occurred. Certainly, however, that list (e.g., Fayw, 
xxiii. 114 ff.), with a few variations, agiees with 
the names of the 28 Vyasas ; and consequently 27 
‘four-age’ periods have elapsed in the Vaivasvata 
manmniara^ and we are now living near the end 
of the Kali, or last age of the 28fch period. 

Manu Svayambhuva’s son Pnyavrata, mentioned 
above, had seven sons, who became sovereigns of 
the seven continents {dvl^tas) of which the earth 
consists, and their progeny peopled them. Thus 
the subject of geography is introduced. It is not 
always treated fully, but the geneial scheme stands 
thus: 

The earth consists of a central circular continent named 
Jambu-dvipa, around which the other continents form a series 
of concentric rings, namely, Plaksa, Salmala, Ku4a, Krauncha, 
Saka, and Pu§kara, the outermost; and these continents are 
separated by a similar senes of six circular oceans alternating 
with them, namely, of salt water, sugarcane- juice, wine, clarified 
butter (ghi\ curdled milk, and milk respectively. Each con- 
tinent and each ocean is twice the size of that which it encircles. 
The central continent Jambu is alone subject to the law of the 
four a|^es. It was assigned to Priyaviata’s son, Agriidhra, and 
has nine countries which were named after his nine sons. 
Bavyta is in the middle, and is flanked on the west bj Ketumala 
and on the east by Bhadra^va. Along the north of these lie 
Kamyaka, the Northern Kurus, and Hiranmaya ; and along the 
south he Harivar|>a, Nabhi, and Kirapuru^a. In the middle of 
llavyta is the immense fabulous mountain Mem, on which are 
the gods’ abodes, with Brahma’s in the centra. Vaiioua moun- 
tains, forests, and lakes are mentioned in those countries. The 
Ganges flows down Meru and divides into four great streams, 
which flow away, the Sita east, the Alakuanda south, the 
Vafikgu west, and the Soma, or Bhadra, north, Nabhi’s country 
was named Bharata after his grandson Bhamta, but this is a 
mere fancy. Bharata again has nine divisions named Indra- 
dvipa, Kaserumant, Tamravarpa, Gabhastimanb, Nagadvipa, 
Bauniya, Gandharva, Varupa, and another which appears to be 
India proper and is more strictly called Bharata. The accounts 
then deal with India itself, its dimensions, mountains, rivers, 
and peoples, which some PurductB set out in copious lists. The 
subject of cosmoj^ony leads, on the one side, to a notice of the 
nether regions with sometimes a description of the hells, and, 
on the other, to a description mainly m;y thological of the sun, 
moon, planets, stars, and the celestial worlds. 

The leiiuiining two of the five special subjects of 
the Piivams are ancient genealogies and accounts 
of persons mentioned therein. They profess to 
give ancient history as handed down by tradition, 
and they certainly^ give the only approach to con- 
nected ancient history that is to be found in 
Sanskrit books. They are full of interest, but lie 
rather outside the scope of this article, and can 


therefore only be touched briefly. They begin 
with the progeny of the great which is 

mythical, and pass on to the genealogies of the 
chief dynasties of kings who reigned for centuries 
in N. India and lists of the great Brahman families. 
That the genealogies are not spurious but have 
some historical value is proved by the fact that 
they {and they alone in Sanskrit books) furnish an 
account of how the result that is knowm as the 
Aryan occupation of India took place through the 
growth and conquests of a distinct race, which they 
call Aila, and which they suggest entered India 
from the north. 

Of the five subjects proper to Purdnas the first 
three concern early religion and ^ mythology, and 
the other two deal with traditional history — 
subject, of course, to later co-ordination, restate- 
ment, and amplification in both groups. The former 
were the general product of speculative thought, 
but the latter ^vere based on actual history, though 
both are now open to the doubt how far tradition 
has preserved eaily beliefs and historical facts 
faithluliy and correctly. The former were natur- 
ally shaped out and transmitted by religious 
teacheis for general instruction ; the latter were 
I composed by royal bards and ballad-makers, i.c. 

I sfdtas^ and were handed down by them. The dis- 
j tinction is important. The Purdnias thus drew 
their subject-matter from two sources. These old 
subjects {paurdpiki Icathd) provided general in- 
struction and pleasure, and it is often said that 
princes and munis entertained themselves with 
their recital. The traditions found in the Purdnas 
were not primarily borrowed from the Mahdhhd- 
rata^ for they contain old tales and genealogies 
which are not to be found in that epic, and the 
stories which appear in both are not always nar- 
rated in the same way. Both are based on the 
same body of ancient tradition, and the Purdyias 
incorporated old matters indep^endently, though 
probably later additions to the Purdyias have been 
Doi rowed from the epic, and possibly also vice versa. 
Of the stories told about ancient kings and p^is 
some appear to be ancient, but others are certainly 
eithei later fabrications or at best genuine tradition 
seriously corrupted. They may generally be 
broadly divided into two classes : those that appear 
to be Ksatriya stoiies, ue. stories narrating occur- 
rences from the point of view of the royal and 
military class (which often appear to be ancient), 
and those that are BrS-hmanical, the difference 
between them being similar to the distinction 
between tales of chivaliy and legends of the saints. 
References to the heroes of the epic are not in- 
frequent, but its story is not narrated except in 
the few cases where an abstract of it is given, as 
in the Agniy Padma^ and Garu4a>t which also 
summarize the HarivamSa, 

4. Additions, interpolations, and losses.— The 
PurdnaSy like the epic, have grown by continual 
additions and interpolations, as abundant evidence 
shows, both direct and indirect. The Linga (li. 
Iv. 36 f.), e,g.y says that it contains 108 chapters in 
its first part and 46 in its second ; this is correct as 
regards the former, but the latter now contains 55 
chapters. Again, the Bliavisya (I. i. 103-105) says 
that it contained 12,000 verses and was augmented 
by various stories to 60,000, just as the Skanda 
was amplified. The indirect evidence is of various 
kinds, (a) Many Purdnas mention the eighteen 
Purdnas, which they could not all do unless the 
enumeration were an addition made after all the 
eighteen had become established. In the Padma, 
wliich professes to have been recited by the suta, pt. 
vi. continues pt. iv., ignoring pt. v., which begins as 
a separate Purdna recited by the suta’s son, (6) The 
same matter is sometimes told more than once ; thus 
the story of the sun is told twice in the Mdrkati- 
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deya and that of Jalandhara is told twice in pt. 
vi. of the Padma, (c) Some of the stories are 
manifestly late, such as the portion of the Brahma 
which dilates on the sanctity of Pnru§ottamaksetra 
in Orissa, {d) There are differences in language 
in some Purdnas^ certain passages being marked 
by irregularities in grammar and metre not found 
in the remainder of the same work.^ ( 0 ) Different 
and sometimes inconsistent doctrines occur in 
various places even in one and the same Ptirdnat 
as is noticeable in the two parts of the Kurma. 
Addition and interpolation have been practised 
continually; thus the Garuda quotes from the 
Marhandeya and Yajhavalkya’s law-book ; and, 
since the Bhavisya professes to deal with the 
future, the edition published lately in Bombay has 
boldly brought its prophetic account down to the 
19th cent., besides incorporating a summary of the 
Biblical account from Adam to Abraham. It often 
happens that the same passage is found in several 
Purdnas^ so that they either borrowed from one 
another or borrowed from a common original. 
Indeed, it almost seems from many peculiarities, 
such, e.gf., as that noticed above in the case of the 
Pac?ma'and the triple structure of the Ymyianai 
as if there had been different Piirdnas bearing the 
same name, or as if a particular Purdna existed 
with different versions, and that they were brought 
together and formed into a whole. On the other 
hand, there have been losses, as much evidence 
shows. In the Padma^ 0 .( 7 ., pt. v. says that 
the Padma which it introduces consisted of five 
sections, but that part contains only the first 
section called the PausJcaraparmn^ and the other 
four appear to be missing, while the entire Padma 
has six parts. Again, a comparison of Brahmd'iida, 
m. Ixxiv. 103 f., with the corresponding passage in 
the Vdyu (xeix, 101-291) shows that about 190 
verses have been lost in the former. The arrange- 
ment of the contents of the Purdnas accords with 
these conclusions, for in several there is no logical 
scheme, and matters are expounded piecemeal as 
if by additions. On the other hand, some Pttrdnas 
deal with their subject-matter on a consistent plan, 
such as the Visnut Ayni, and Bhdgavata, betraying 
apparently a late stage, when the matter had been 
co-ordinated and systematized. The Visnu is one 
of the best arranged, yet it hardly professes to he 
early, for it declares that it was compiled out of 
the four * root-Pwrawo^ ’ mentioned above. 

5 , Additional subjects. — The Purdnas claim to 

expound, besides the five characteristic subjects, 
the four subjects which comprise all human en- 
deavour — ^righteousness {dharma)^ wealth {artha)^ 
love and final emancipation from existence 

{moJcsa), These, with the copious religious teach- 
ing now found in the Purdnas,^ are Brahmanical 
additions to the original five subjects. Of the four 
ages the Krta was the golden age when righteous- 
ness was perfect, but it deteriorated through the 
Treta and Dvapara, until it has well-nigh perished 
in this evil Kali age. This is figuratively expressed 
in the adage that dkarma had^ four legs for its 
support in the Krta age, tliree in the Treta, two 
in the Dvapara, and has only one in the Kali age. 

6 . Theology.^ — The theology taught is hetero- 
geneous, and most deities that enjoyed a certain 
amount of popular acceptance can be found praised 
in the Purdnas. Of the Vedic gods, Indra and 
Agni retain a prominent position, and Indra is the 
chief of the gods, i,e. generally of the subordinate 

f ods, those other than Brahma, Vi§nu, and Siva. 

'^aruna is the god of the ocean and appears at 
times, but Mitra has disappeared. The sun (Surya) 
holds an important position, and the names Vivas- 
vant, Savitr, Aditya, and Pusan are freely ^ven 
to him. He is highly extolled in the Bramnaf 
Mdrhm^4eya, Agni^ Padma^ and Garu^a^ but his 


worship is most fully inculcated in the Bhavisya 
(I. xlviii. ff.), which says that it was introduced 
with_the sun’s priests from Sakadvipa into the 
Pan jab by Krsna’s son, Samba, who suffered from 
leprosy and was cured by worshipping the sun. It 
calls the sun’s priests magas and hkojakas. The 
sun’s children were Manu Vaivasvata, Yama, and 
the Asvins, who are celestial physicians. Yama 
is the god of the dead, especially of the wicked 
dead, and holds a dread position as the punisher of 
sinners m his hells. Vayu, also called Matarisvan, 
is a god of some note. Soma is the moon. Bilias- 
pati is the divine priest. The gandharvas are 
celestial musicians, and the apsarasos are celestial 
nymphs and courtesans, who often play tiie part 
of beguilingr 5 z>, whose austerities awakened 

fear in the gods. On the evil side were the a^suras^ 
who were demons. Daityas, danavas^ and rdksasas 
meant in the earlier traditions hostile races, some- 
times uncivilized and always hated and dreaded ; 
hence these names took on the meaning of ‘demons,’ 
especially in passages that appear to be late, where 
they and also asitra are treated sometimes as inter- 
changeable. Midway was Kubera Vaikavnna, 
the god of riches, whose attendants were the yahsas 
and guhyakas. In late Purdnas or passages local 
cults are commended, such as the wmiship of 
Manasa, the goddess of snakes, and the Hdasl- 
plant, the holy basil ; and the veneration of tho 
cow is noticed in the Padma (v. xlv. 122-190). 

The three chief gods are Brahma, Visnu, and 
Siva. Brahma is the creator of the world, Visnu 
its preserver, and Siva its destroyer, Brahma is 
sometimes extolled as the highest, as in the 
Mdrkandeya (xlv. f.), hut is generally held to he 
inferior to Vi§nu and Siva, and the relative suprem- 
acy of these two is the higher theology taught. 
The Purdnas are sometimes classified according to 
their teaching on this subiect and the three quali- 
ties, goodness, passion, ana darkness. The Matsya 
(liii. 68 f.) says that the Purdnas which extol 
Visnu as supreme are called sdttvika, ‘ character- 
ized by gooaness ’ ; those that extol Siva and Agni 
are tdmasaf ‘characterized by darkness’; and 
those that extol Brahma are rdjasa^ ‘ character- 
ized by passion ’ ; but these distinctions are purely 
fanciful. It adds a fourth class, those which extol 
the goddess Sarasvati and the forefathers ipitfs) 
and which it calls sahTarriay ‘mixed’; hut no 
Purdnas display this character, though Sarasvati 
is praised here and there and a high position is 
assigned sometimes to the forefathers (see below, 
(c)). The Padma (vi. cclxiv. 81-84) says much the 
same, and distributes the Purdnas in sixes thus — 
as sdttvika, the Visnu, Nttradiya, Bhdgavata^ 
Garuda, Padma, and Yardlia\ as tdmasa, the 
Matsya, Kurma, Lihga, ^iva, Agni, and Bkanda ; 
and, as rdjasa, the Brahmimdn, Brahmavaivarta, 
Marhandeya, Brahma, Vdmana, and Bhainsya, 
The Ydyit must he understood to be included in 
the Brahmdy^da. But this division is only roughly 
true, because the Agni, e.g., gives mstruction 
about the worship of both visnu and Siva. The 
Padma {loc. cit. 85) further declares that the 
sdttvika lead one to final emancipation from exist- 
ence, the rdjasa to heaven, and the tcim^a to hell ; 
hut this estimate is merely Vaisnavite, for the 
Siva (ri. ii. 63), which is classed lowest as tdmasa, 
declares that a man who reads it completely and 
respectfully attains final emancipation even while he 
is alive, and that the gods attain ^ereto only by 
attaching themselves to &va. The Saivite Pvrdiim 
show a difference from the Vai^pavite in that, 
though they make Siva supreme, /et they also 
extol Vismi highly ; and they almost suggest that 
the exaltation of Siva was a later doctrine nnposed 
on that of Visnu’s supremacy, as appears indeed 
to be implied in the &iva Furdna (I. li. 5-11). 
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The rival advocacy of Visnu and ^iva was 
carried to the farthest length, and the partisan 
Ptio'dnas sometimes introduce these gods them- 
t^elves, each as explicitly declaring the other’s 
supremacy. The rivalry thus reached an impasse, 
from which the only escape was to affirm that both 
were one and the same god, in different persons. 
This is often taught and, wdth the corollary that 
Brahma also was one with them, constituted the 
highest theology inculcated—the triple manifesta- 
tion {tri-murti). Thus the three were one, yet it 
was open to a partisan to maintain that Vi§nu or 
Biva was the true and chief person, of whom the 
other was a manifestation ; and so a Purdna is 
able to extol one or the other as supreme, while 
affirming their unity. This monotheistic conclu- 
sion carried the teaching to the Tedanta stand- 
point, that God alone really exists, eternal, immut- 
able, that He is everything, and that everything 
animate and inanimate is but a portion of Him. 
This doctrine is elaborated and enforced most in 
yaisnavitePwmwQ^, and is stated fully and clearly 
in the Visnu. It is essentially the same as that 
expounded in the Bhctgavad-Qltd^ except that it 
does not go so far in enunciating that the whole 
world is mdyd, ‘illusion’ — a view which is men- 
tioned in places, hut is stigmatized as Buddhistic 
and bad by the Padma (vi. cclxiii. 70). The 
highest religious philosophy is therefore mono- 
theistic and pantheistic ; its popular presentment 
is polytheistic. The doctrine of transmigration is 
involved in it and is thoroughly inculcated, both 
as a consequence entailed on all human beings by 
tbeir actions {karma)^ often with elaborate and 
fanciful apportionments of particular evil condi- 
tions to particular sins, and as an explanation of 
misfortunes, serving to solve or justify distressing 
situations and perplexing problems. 

^ {a) is said to have ten incarna- 

tions. The lists have some variations, chiefly as 
regards Buddha ; but the following list is a general 
one. In it the first five incarnations are mytho- 
logical, the next four have a historical basis, and 
ihe tenth is still future : 

(1) Ab a fish (matsya), when he saved Manu Vaivasvata amid 
the delng-e ; and when the MaUya says it was declared by him 
to Manu ; (2) as a tortoise (Jemma), when he supported the 
mountain jVIandara at the churning of the ocean, and Lakami, 
divine neotar, and other things were produced; the Kurma 
Bays that m that form he declared it ; (3) as a boar (varaha), 
when he raised up on his tush the earth that had sunh to the 
bottom of the universal ocean *, and when the Vwr&hcL says he 
declared it to the earth; (4) as the man-lion (nara-wi^xha), 
when he delivered the gods from Hiranyaka^ipu and other 
demons who had vanquished them ; <6) as a dwarf (mmanaX 
when he delivered the gods from the demon king Bali, and 
accomplished his purpose by obtaining from Bali the boon of 
having as much space as he could cover m three steps , (6) as 
the Brahman Raraa, son of Jamadagni (sometimes called 
Para^u-Rama, ‘Rama with the axe’), who destroyed all the 
K^atnyas of! the earth twenty-one tunes, m revenge for the 
murder of his father by the sons of Arjuna Kartavivya, king of 
the Ilaihayas ; (7) as Rama, son of Da^aratha, king of Oudh 
(sometimes called Ramachandra), whose wife was Sita, and 
xirhose story is the subject of the great epic, the Rdmayana , ; 
g) as Krgna, who reigned at Dvaraka in Gujarat over the 
ladavaa, the friend of the Pandavas and one of the chief 
figures, m the MaMbharata ; (9) as Buddha, who founded 
buddhism ; (10) as a warrior, Kalki or Kalkin, who will appear 
f'.t the close of this Kali age, overthrow all adversanes, and re- 
cstanlish pure Hinduism. 

All these incarnations are often mentioned, and 
f^ometimes described at great length. The sixth 
often appears in the Haihaya genealogy. The 
seventh is narrated in the Agni and Padma as a 
condensation of the epic, and the Padma (ly. cxii.) 
relates wliat it calls the ancient Mamayana. The 
ninth is least often mentioned. The eighth, the 
story of Krsna, is a favourite topic; his life, 
doings, and youthful frolics are often described at 
I and his favourite shepherdess, 
Kadha, is deified in the JBrahmavaivarta and the 
Padma. Krsna is completely identified with 
Visnu so much so that his name, his patronymic 


Vasudeva, and others of his epithets are habitually 
used as synonyms of Visnu in his purely divine 
character. These are the well established incarna- 
tions, but others less acknowledged are also men- 
tioned — ^indeed, the Gamida and Bhdgavata men- 
tion 22, and add that his incarnations were really 
innumerable. The superlative work attributed to 
VySsa naturally created the belief that he was no 
ordinary y5i,but a divine incarnation ; consequently 
he is often called an incarnation of Yi^nu, and so 
also all the other Vyasas mentioned above ; while 
the Kurma in its second part (xi. 1361) makes 
him an incarnation of Siva also. 

{h) Siva, — The position of Siva difiers markedly 
from that of Visnu. Vi§nu is celestial and takes 
no immediate part in terrestrial affairs except 
when incarnated, but Biva is largely a terrestrial 
god. He is often spoken of as dwelling human- 
wise on the Himalayas or in Benares, and as prac- 
tising human asceticism. Similarly with their 
wives. Visnu’s wife, Laksnii, is a beautiful 
abstraction, but Siva’s wife, Uma or Parvati, is 
very realistic. She was Sati reborn as the 
daughter of the Himalaya range, Siva’s wooing 
and wedding of Parvati and their conjugal life and 
conversation are often introduced and sometimes 
narrated at length, yet always in wholly human 
fashion. They had two sons, Skanda or Kartti- 
keya, and Gane^a, the god of wisdom, Siva takes 
art in terrestrial affairs and especially in contests 
etween the gods and the demons, who are always 
terrestrial, even when the nether world is their 
special abode. Siva and Rudra are synonymous. 
Parvati, especially in her terrible forms, and 
Skanda also join in the battles. Stories of this 
kind are often narrated, such as the destrg.ction of 
Tiipura and of the demons Andhaka, Sumbha, 
Ni^umbha, Mahisa, and Jalandhara. Her victory 
over the demons is the theme of the Devlmdhdtmya 
in the Mdrhandeya Purdna — a gruesome story 
ninch esteemed by the worshippers of Kali, who is 
identified with her; and the worship of her as 
Burga is inculcated in the Padma^ Brahmavai- 
varta^ and Garu4a. &va was worshipped as 
Pa^upati, ‘the lord of cattle,’ beneath whom all 
the gods and all creatures ranked as mere cattle ; 
and this Pasupata cult is commended in Saivite 
Purdnas, but reprobated in others. Siva had thus 
no genuine incarnations, yet his worshippers pro- 
pounded that he had 28 incarnations contemporary 
with the 28 Vyasas, and their names are mentioned 
in the Vdyu (xxiii. 114 ffi), Lihga^ and Siva, but 
they were merely ms who expounded yoga, 
‘ascetic devotion.’ Siva’s lihga, the phallus, is 
often mentioned and extolled, and its worship is 
well established in Pur anas that appear to be late, 
and esp^ecially in the Liiiga (ii. xlvi. 13-21), which 
exalts Siva in this form as above all gods and as 
containing everything. Instructions are given 
about its construction, establishment, and worship. 
The female counterpart, the yoni, is not noticed 
much, and then only in late Purdnas. The 
Vamana identifies it with Parvati, but the Padma 
with Sita. The ^aktis, * female energies,’ are not 
often mentioned and then generally as somewhat 
abstract conceptions. They proceed from Brahma, 
Visnu, and Siva in the Vardha (xc. ff.) and Mark" 
andeya (Ixxxviii.); they are identified with, or 
related closely to, Parvati in the Kurma. The 
worship of the iaktis, however, existed, for the 
Kurma (i, xxx. 25) reprobates the Vamacharins, 
or obscene left-hand votaries. 

(c) Pitrs,-—AQ already mentioned, the forefathers 
‘father’) are accorded high dignity some- 
times. This term means a man’s dead ancestors, 
hut in this connexion denotes a class, comprising 
seven groups, of abstract forefathers, divine yet 
hardly personal, for they are always spoken of 
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collectively. The Brahnidnda (II. xxi. , III, ix.-xii. ) 
and Vdyu (L, Ivi., Ixxi.-lxxvi.) especially magnify 
them, and similar references occur in the Matsya 
(xiii., XV.), Marhandeya (xcvi. f.), Padma, and 
Garndct. They are ranked with the gods and even 
called the earliest gods ; they and the gods stand to 
each other in reciprocal leiationship as fathers, and 
they are also the gods’ gods, to whom the gods 
offer sacrifice. They and the gods come into exist- 
ence with each manvantara, and pass upward to 
a high celestial world at its close, but apparently 
do not peiish till the universal dissolution. They 
perpetuate in some undefined way the existence of 
mankind through the ages. They have a path in 
the sky between the sun’s southern course and the 
star Canopus, and Yamais their king. They are 
particularly connected with the iraddha — the 
sacrifice ofiered in honour of and for the benefit of 
one’s dead ancestors — and thereby confer blessings 
on their worshippers. This teaching appears to 
be ancient, and is not found in the latest Purdnas. 
See Ancestor-worship (Indian). 

{d) Heresy. — Heretics and heretical teaching are 
often alluded to. Such teaching is always sharply 
and contemptuously reprobated, especially in the 
form of Jainism and more particularly Buddhism, 
though often without being named ; and the dis- 
tinction between them is not always made or 
observed. Books that teach heretical doctrines 
are called moha-hdstraSi * scriptures of delusipn,’ 
and are accounted for as the work of Visim or Siva 
or both, or Parvati, intended to beguile haters of 
the gods and Yedas to destruction. The longest 
notice of such teaching occurs in the Visnu (iii. 
xvii. 1 ), but is laigely fanciful, for it makes both 
Jainism and Buddhism originate in the Narbada 
valley. The Qarucl>a (i. 32) says that Visnu 
became incarnate as a Jina’s son named Buddha in 
Behar \ and the Agni (xvi. 1-3) says, as Suddho- 
dana’s son who beguiled daityas^ * demons,’ to 
become Buddhists. The Kurma (x. xvi. 117) 
denounces also the Paficharatras (who are followers 
of Visnu) and more particularly the Saivite sects, 
Kapalas, Bhairavas, Pa^iipatas, and Yanialas. 
The Brahmdnda (ill. xiv. 39-42) and Vdyu (Ixxviii. 
30-33) class contemptuously among ‘the naked 
and such like’ both Buddhist and Jain orders, also 
Brahmans who pretentiously wore matted locks or 
shaved their heads, and those, too, who preten- 
tiously observed religious exercises or uttered 
prayers. 

7 , Dharma. — Under the head of dhnrma^ ‘ right- 
eousness,’ the Purdnas provide a great deal of 
religious teaching, both popular and what is more 
strictly Brahraanical. All deeds, both good and 
evil, produce necessary consequences, which a man 
must undergo. Good deeds may raise a man after 
death to svarga, ‘heaven’; evil deeds certainly 
entail punishiuent. The doctrine of sin and its 
punishment is clearly laid down. At times lists of 
sins are set out, together with the penances by 
which they may be expiated and the specific 

unishments provided for them in the various 

ells. Also, and sometimes in this connexion, a 
description of the hells is given with more or less 
fullness and ingenuity. As regards the popular 
teaching, the most striking features are catholicity 
and the provident care to make religious practice 
and the acquisition of blessings easy for all. It 
deals with sacred places {tlrthas) and pilgrimages 
to them, religious exercises, gifts, prayers, and 
spells, and miscellaneous observances ; many of 
the provisions are exjiressly declared to be avail- 
able to women and the lowest classes, thus dis- 
regarding mere caste and personal limitations. 

8 , Tirthas, etc, — The subject of iwthas and the 
benefits which they confer on pilgrims occupies a 
very large space, being a favourite subject, for it 


offered absolutions and indulgences to the people 
and brought piofit to the Bi a limans. Sometimes 
itineraries are set out, instructing the pilgrim what 
he should do at each place and what benefits he 
would gain thereby ; and at other times these 
matters are woven into a discourse on some point 
of belief or conduct as edifying illustrations. 
Some Purdnas deal with tirthas comprehensively, 
while others^ advocate the merits of particuiar 
spots ; and in connexion with each important 
tlrtha is_ generally narrated the tale which ex- 
plained its fame and merits. The sacred places 
in N. India receive most attention and praise ; 
Benares, Allahabad, and Gaya were the chief 
centres, while the Ganges is often pronounced 
supreme. But the doctrine of tirthas was firmly 
established in the Deccan also, and many places 
there are extolled. The rivers Narbada and 
Godavari attained a sanctity hardly inferior to 
that of the Ganges, and were crowded with tirthas. 
The merits of the Narbada are expounded m the 
Matsya (clxxxvi.-cxciv.), Agni (cxiii.), Padma, 
and Kurma (ii. xxxix.-xli.), and those of the 
Godavari in the Brahma (Ixx.-clxxv.) especially. 
The explanatory tales are sometimes simple, with 
)ossibly a real basis, but generally are mytho- 
ogical or fanciful ; and all the resouices of Hindi? 
mythology with its myriads of divine and semi 
divine beings, together with accretions from Dra ■ 
vidian beliefs such as the reverence towards the 
monkey Hanuman, were available either for tiie 
new localization of some old legend or for the 
fabrication of pious fables, in older to furnish a 
tlrtha with a title to sanctity. Pilgrimages were 
open to every one; and, though the toil and. 
expense may have been burdensome sometimes, 
yet these were far outweighed by the benefits 
promised. Some places conferred heavenly joys 
hereafter, others delivered the pilgiini from the 
evil of being born again, and others bestowed 
plenary absolution from all sin ; and many shriner^ 
roclaimed their power to free even fiom the 
eadly sin of brahmanicide. Gifts also procured 
blessings for the donors and were lucrative to the 
Brahmans. The making of gifts is warmly com- 
mended and sometimes expounded with great 
detail, as in the Bhmisya and Matsya, as regards 
both their manifold varieties, from tue most costly 
munificence to simple almsgiving, and also tlio 
occasions when and the procedure with \vhich 
they should be made. Further, various religious 
exercises {vrata) are lauded as procuring benefits, 
especially those prescribed for certain auspicious 
days and months, and this subject is sometimes 
expounded minutely, as in the Matsya, Agni, 
Garuda, Padma, and Bhavi^ya. Even occult 
practices to effect both good and harm are com- 
mended and explained, such as mystical formulgB, 
magical spells, and prophylactic verses, in the 
later Purdnas such as the Agni, Brahmavaivarta, 
and Garuda, 

The readiness displayed in all these ways to pro- 
vide relief from sin and enable every one to acquire, 
substantial future blessings was carried so far that 
in the Matsya (Ixix. 2 ) and Padma (lir. i. 6 ) the 
question how a man could gain final emancipation 
from existence with the least amount of asceticism 
is naively asked and soberly answeied. It may 
well be surmised that these features of popular 
religion were not haphazard. Brahmanism evi- 
dently found it expedient to smooth tue path of 
religion for the people, and this suggests that it 
was outbidding other claims to popular favour 
But, whether deliberately provided or not, these 
easy ways of practising religion and reaping 
blessings must have presented strong attractions, 
compared with the self-regimen that Buddhism 
required of its adherents in this life and the dreary 
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future existences that it announced for the ordinary 
man. It is probable, therefore, that all this 
popular teaching contained in the Fim^ias materi- 
ally helped the Brahmans to stem the spread of 
Buddhism and finally to oust it from general 
acceptance. 

9. Caste and ritual. — ^The more special Brahman- 
ical instruction lays down the rules governing the 
castes. Ordinarily the castes are taken as four — 
the ancient theoretical number— viz. the Brahmans, 
the Ksatriyas, or military body, the Vaisyas, or 
trading classes, and the Diidras, who comprised all 
the lowest strata; yet the existence of other 
castes, whose origin is theoretically explained as 
the intermixtui'e of those four castes, is noticed at 
times, though only in a general way. For the 
most part it is the Brahman’s life that is con- 
sidered worthy of description, and the duties of 
the other castes are suniined up briefly. The 
Brahman’s four stages, as the religious student, 
the married householder, the forest recluse, and 
the ascetic mendicant, are explained, often at 
much length. Directions are often given about 
sacrifices, purifications, sacred texts, and various 
rites and ceremonies, especially the ^rciddha. 
Information is offered about ^ images and their 
worship in the Matsya^ Bkavi^ya^ and Vardha. 
Elaborate instruction is sometimes set out about 
‘virtuous custom,’ or correct beliaviour in all 
matters, religious, social, and personal. All these 
subjects ajipear to be later additions, and are 
generally expounded in the eneyclopsedie Agni, 

10. Kama. — Next may he mentioned the subject 
of kdmay ‘love,’ in so far as it is noticed in the 
Puranas, It may he regarded as illustrated by 
many stories. Such treatment as it receives deals 
mainly with women. Rules are laid down about 
marriage, and personal characteristics are some- 
times described. The care that a wife should 
show towards her husband and relatives is ex- 
plained in the Bhmisya ; and as examples of 
perfect wifehood are often cited Sita, the much- 
tried wife of Kama, and Savitri, who saved her 
husband Satyavant by her devotion. The practice 
of sail — a widow’s immolating herself on her 
husband’s funeral pyre— is alluded to sometimes, 
but ordinarily the subject of widowhood is left 
untouched, as if it needed no particular notice. 
Lastly, rules are laid down even for courtesans, 
which it is said were originally given to Kp^na’s 
wives after his death. 

11. Artha, etc.— The subject of artha, ‘wealth,’ 
is not itself discussed in the Puran^as, but the 
welfare of a king and his subjects falls partly 
under this title and partly under dharma, and is 
the subject of works called artha^dstras. This is 
dealt with under the title of rdja-dharma^ ‘the 
righteous functions of kings,’ and is expounded 
with regard to a king’s personal and religious 
duties, civil, criminal, fiscal, and military adminis- 
tration, the conduct of war and peace, and the 
safeguarding of his realm from calamities. The 
Matsya treats the subject fully, and so also the 
Agni, as expounded by Puskara; while the 
Garuda lays down wise maxims, both generally 
and with special reference to kings. Here may 
be also noticed various other subjects that are 
sometimes expounded. The Agm and Garuda 
treat of medieine and veterinary science, archi- 
tecture (whicli is also in the Matsya), the scrutiny 
of gems, astrology, and grammar. The Agni 
furtlier treats of archery, poetry, metre, the 
drama, and dancing. Many Purdnas (e.g., Vdyu, 
Ixxxvii.) discourse on music, generally in connexion 
with the fabled visit of an ancient king of Gujarat 
to Brahma’s court, where the gandkarvas were the 
musicians. 

12. Moksa. — The fourth additional subject is 


moksa ‘final emancipation from existence.’ 

Transmigration was believed in unquestioningly, 
and every man had to experience and so consume 
the consequences of his actions in subsequent 
lives. Some shrines promised deliverance from 
existence, but generally religious rites and observ- 
ances, pilgrimages, and such like conduced merely 
to amelioration of future existence. That was as 
much as the ordinary man was capable of, but did 
not satisfy earnest souls who desired to be rid of 
re-birth and obtain absorption into the Supreme 
Soul. To attain to this was the highest aim of 
philosophical religion, and two ways to this end 
were taught, namely, yoga, ‘complete ascetic 
mediation on and devotion to the Supreme Soul,’ 
and hhnkti, ‘loving faith.’ Pure ascetic self- 
niortihcation {tapas) could enable a man to acqmre 
and exercise superhuman knowledge, faculties, 
and powers ; and that is often described and held 
up to admiration in the marvellous stories of the 
ancient fsis ; but there its fruit is treated rather 
as an object in itself, for the doctrine of final 
emancipation was not the highest aim of human 
aspiration m ancient times as it became established 
later. The yoga that achieved final emancipation 
was twofold : (1) jndna-yoga, ‘ the yoga of spiritual 
knowledge,’ which was exclusive, ascetic, and con- 
templative devotion, rejecting all woiks ; and (2) 
karma-yoga, * the yoga of works,’ which consisted 
in the full and single-minded performance of all 
one’s earthly duties, and was also called Sdnkhya- 
yoga. Both kinds are taught and are contrasted 
sometimes, but on the whole the yoga of spiiitual 
knowledge is more highly commended. The 
Vdyu, Brahma, Viso^u, and Lihga give instruc- 
tion about yoga, especially the yoga of spiritual 
knowledge, and the Visnu extols it highly. On 
the other hand, the Matsya (lii.) lauds the yoga 
of works as far superior to that of spiiitual know- 
ledge, and declares that it is the yoga of works 
that produces such knowledge and tiie yoga of such 
knowledge, and that there can be no spiritual 
knowledge without it. The K'drina (I, iii. 21-27), 
however, coraniends a middle course in a combina- 
tion of both, because works lead on to spiritual 
knowledge. The other path, hhakti, is connected 
indeed with Siva, but more especially with Visnu 
ant) Krsna, who are completely identified. Faith 
in Siva is alluded to incidentally in various PurdTias, 
and is inculcated in the Linga (I. viii.) and in the 
Siua (VI, viii.), which bases it on knowledge. 
Faith in Visnu is not only alluded to often, but is 
enjoined in the Brahma, Brahmavaivat ta, and 
Garud^, is expounded in its various forms in the 
Padma (IV. Ixxxv.), and is the special theme of 
the Bhdgavata. The Brahma (ccxxviii. 8-13) 
says that one rises through faith in Agni, the sun, 
and Siva successively to faith in Visnu, that men 
of even the very lowest classes can possess it, and 
that man fails to reach it because of Visim’s indyd, 
‘illusion.’ The teaching of the Bhagavad-GUd on 
these subjects is summarized in the Agni f ccclxxx. ), 
Garuda (ccxix ), and Padma (vi. clxxi. ff.). JB'aith 
in Brahma also is expounded in the Padma (v. xv. 
163-192) similarly to faith in Visnu ; and faith in 
the sun is inculcated in the Bhavisya (I. xlviii. ff.). 
The PadnYia, moreover, in a late allegory personi- 
fying hhakti as a woman, says ; 

Bhakti was torn in Dravlda, grew up in Kar^aijaka, became 
worn out m Maharastra and Gurjara, sought refuge with her 
two sons, Jhana (spiritual knowledge) and Vairagya (passionless- 
ness), in Vj-ndavana, and regained her vigour 'ttiere (vi. cKxxix- 
61-56) ; and it concludes, * Enough of vratas, tirthas, yogas, 
sacrifices and discourses about knowledge, faith alone indeed 
bestows final emancipation ’ (vi. cxc, 22). 

13. Age of the Purajtias.---The age of the 
Purdnas is a question much disputed and quite 
unsettled. In a general way it is not difficult to 
perceive differences of age in the Purd’^s colleo- 
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tively and in the component parts of a single 
Purdna ; but the Pur anas (except the latest), as 
they exist now, can hardly be assigned to any 
definite age, because additions and modifications 
have been made, as shown above, and they now 
present the combined results of many centuries. 
While, then, it is required that the different strata 
in their contents should be distinguished as far as 
possible, the important question is, not so much 
What date do the latest additions prove for any 
Purdna^, as What dates do its earliest features 
indicate? Tradition says, as already mentioned, 
that Vyasa, who was alive at the time of the great 
Bharata battle, and his disciple, the suta^ compiled 
the first Purdna. That a collection of ancient 
traditions was made not long after that period 
receives strong confirmation from two patent facts : 
(1) that the royal genealogies (which are given in 
most Pur an as) terminate at that stage, the three 
chief lines only being continued later in a few 
Purdnas and then professedly as a piophctic addi- 
tion ; and (2) that stories of the kings mentioned in 
the genealogies stop short at that stage except as 
regards the^ next two Paurava kings, Pariksit 
and J anamejaya. These two facts suggest sti ongly 
that the pei'iod following the great battle was the 
time wliicli determined the louver limit of ancient 
tradition, i.e. wdien ancient tradition was collected 
regarding genealogies and stories about kings — 
the two out of the five subjects characteristic of 
Purdnas that admit of chronological scrutiny. 
Hence it is probable that the first Purdna was 
compiled about that time, and the four ‘ root- 
Purdnas^ soon afterwaids. Those original Pur- \ 
anas do not exist now as such ; the present Purdnas 
have been developed out of them, as the Vismt 
expressly asserts about itself; yet portions of 
those Ptirdnas may survive embedded in existing 
Purdnas^ and there is no good reason to doubt that 
the n>yal genealogies and their incidental notices 
of kings mentioned therein are really ancient 
matter. Ptirdiias are cited as authorities, and a 
Bhavisyat in particular, in the Apastamha Dhar- 
masutra^ which is not later than the 3rd cent. B.c. 
and may be nearly two centuries older. Moreover, 
epigraphic evidence, in the shape of verses quoted 
in land-grants which are dated, shows that even 
Purdyms which do not appear to be early must 
have been in existence in the 4th cent. A.B. at 
the latest. On the other hand, some Purdnas are 
no doubt later still, and the Bhdgavata (probably 


not before 8th cent, a.d.) is the most striking in- 
stance of such. Further, whatever the age of any 
Purdna may be substantially, it has undoubtedly 
been augmented and modified later than the 4th 
century. Various points which touch the relative 
age of the Purdnas have been noticed in the 
course of this article, but, until the Purdnas 
have been studied far more carefully than 
they hitherto have been (and they deserve such 
study), it is impossible to affirm anything positive 
about their ages. A preliminary estimate of the 
older matter, however, may be ottered thus. The 
oldest appear to be the Brahmdnda and Vdyu^ and 
the Matsya also, though it has large later additions. 
The latest seem to be the Brahmavaiuarta, ^iva, 
Vdmana^ m.dBhdgamta^ the last of which may be 
called ‘the Bible of the worshippers of Visnn.’ 
The others appear to be intermediate, and among 
them an early place may probably be assigned to 
the M€irhandc,yasiidi Brahma^ the last often styled 
the ‘original Pwmwa,HhoiigIi a large 

part of its contents is certainly not ancient. The 
Padma has old matter in so far as it has affinities 
with the Matsya^ but the bulk of it is late, and 
some of its tales show a stage of transition to 
the moral fables of the Paiichatantra and Hito- 
padesa. 

14. Upapuranas. — Besides the Purdnas ^ proper 
theie is a class of similar but later and inferior 
■woiks called Upapurdiias, ‘minor Purdnas J 
They also aie said to be eighteen in number, and 
their names are given thus in the Kurym (I. i.), 
Garuda (ccxv.), and Padrm Purdnas (IV. cxi.) 
Sanatkimidra, Ndrasimhay Skanda, Sivadharma^ 
Dnrvdsas, J^dradiya, Kdpila^ Ydmana^ U^anaSy 
Brahmdnda, Vdrtina, Kdlikd, Mdhchara, ^dmba, 
S'ltii'a, Pard^ara, Mdrlcha, and Bhdrgava, The 
Kurma and Garuda ssi,j that these were declared by 
the mums, but the Padma attributes them to 
Manu to give them spmious antiquity. Some of 
them have been published, but they have not been 
studied. 
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PURIFICATION (Introductory and Primi- 
tive). — I, Introductory remarks. — Among the 
more prominent factors both in the regulation of 
primitive life and in the determination of the char- 
acter of religious ritual are the conception of the 
state of purity and the attendant ceremonies 
requisite for the preservation of that state, and 
for its recovery should it be impaired. It must be 
noted, however, that purity as conceived by the 
primitive mind has a wider significance than is 
usually attached to the modern use of the term 
among civilized peoples, in which emphasis is 1 
laid on the positive side of its meaning, purity | 


CATION. 

Hindu (J. Jolly), p. 490. 

Iranian (A, J. Carnoy), p. 491, 

Jain (M. Stevenson), p. 493. 

Japanese (T. Harada), p. 495. 

Jewish. — See ‘ Hebrew.’ 

Muslim (W. Popper), p. 496. 

Roman (J. S. Reid), p. 500. 

Teutonic (B. S. Phillpotts), p. 503. 

being almost regarded as the equivalent of contin- 
ence or chastity. The difference is sometimes 
expressed by applying to the primitive idea the 
epithet ‘ceremonial a-nd further by pointing out 
the non-ethical character of ceremonial purity or 
‘ceremonial uncleanness.’ But, apart from the 
question whetiier it is correct to deny the term 
‘ ethical ’ to any body of rules goveraing conduct, 
it would he more correct to describe ceremonial 
purity as pre-ethical in that, as will appear, in 
certain respects it provides the basis for higher 
moral codes. 

Owing to the emphasis on the negative and 
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inhibitoiy aspect, which is generally characteristic 
in primitive rules of conduct, it is as a negative 
state rather than a positive ideal that purity 
governs primitive action, while jiunlicatory cere- 
monies have as their object protection from harm- 
ful influence rather than the attainment of right- 
eousness even of a ceremonial kind. The state of 
purity would be deflned by the primitive savage 
as one which resulted from such a course of action 
that defilement, whether intentional or by in- 
advertent act, had been avoided. 

Ceremonial purity is closely bound up with the 
class of ideas and rules of conduct described by 
the generalized term ‘tabu.’ Infringement of 
tabu, whether voluntary or involuntary, renders 
the individual subject to spiritual influence or, 
to use the Melanesian term, an adverse mana. As 
such he not only is a danger to himself, but may 
transmit the danger to others, and may affect the 
whole community. Hence certain restrictions are 
imposed upon him : he is isolated, his actions are 
regulated that they may not aflect the well-being 
of the community— in such a matter as the 
food supply — until such time as he has been freed 
from danger by a purificatory ceremony or, in a 
case in which defilement is so great that the 
inteiests of the community are paramount, the 
adverse influence has been removed by his out- 
lawry or death. 

2, Loss of purity by defilement. — [a] Death — 
Ceremonial defilement is closely connected with 
the occasions of crisis in human life, both social 
and natural, such as birth, initiation, puberty, 
marriage, and death. The ceremonies which 
accompany these crises are to a great degree both 
directly and indirectly purificatory in intent. 

Death to the primitive mind is the greatest 
pollution of all— so much so that it commonly puts 
an end for a time to all activity over a social circle 
of varying extent. As the Bathonga say, ‘the 
uncleanness of death kills if it is not properly 
treated.* Not only the corpse, but the possessions 
of the deceased, are regarded as infected with 
danger, which must be averted by ceremonial 
treatment. Many customs testify to the peril 
which is supposed to attach to contact with a dead 
body. There is a reluctance to handle it. 

Among the Lillooets of N. America the last offices of preparing 
the body for the grave are performed by the shaman, whose 
innate magical qualities are regarded as in themselves sufficient 
to secure his immunity from harm. Among other Indian tribes 
of the north-west the duty of disposing of the body la performed 
by grave-diggers, who themselves become unclean and must for 
some days observe certain restrictions with regard to food, 
relations with their wives, and the like.i Among the Bathonga 
the grave-diggers, who are employed because of the great 
danger involved should relatives handle the body, plug their 
nostrils with the leaves of a strongly-scented plant as a protec- 
tion against the dangerous influences of the corpse. They 
must undergo a nte of ablution and, with their wives, they are 
subjected to vapour baths They also suffer from disabilities 
such as those mentioned in the case of the N. American Indians. 
They eat with special spoons, and for five days must not take 
food from the eommon plate-2 

The ivide-spread custom of placing implements, 
weapons, etc. , in the grave for the nse of the spirit 
is also no doubt to some extent an outcome of an 
idea that they are ‘unlucky,* while the custom, 
almost equally wide-spread, of avoiding the use of 
the name of the deceased is based on a disinclina- 
tion to aftbrd an opportunity for an adverse influ- 
ence to make itself felt by the use of a word which 
is associated with the ‘ unclean.* Such possessions 
as are not devoted to the spirit of the dead are 
frequently destroyed. 


washed with water in which juniper or tobacco has been 
steeped. In the lodge no one sleeps in the dead man's place 
for a considerable period.i In Uganda the hut m which the 
queen, the king’s mother, or one of his wnes had died was 
destroyed. When a man dies, the mam post of his house is 
taken down by his sister’s son and is partially burned in the 
fire.2 Among’ the southern clans of the Bathonga the crown of 
leaves which tops the hut is taken down and u&ed to block the 
doorway, where it remains for some time until the hut is ceie- 
monially cleansed. The food and the gardens belonging to the 
dead man must also be purified, s 

In these instances, which could be multiplied 
indefinitely, it is clear that material things which 
have been in intimate contact with the deceased 
are dangerous to those who handle them. The 
same danger attaches with added intensity to 
human beings, first those in his immediate circle— 
his wives, who are especially impuie, and Ms rela- 
tives — and ultimately the whole community. 
Each is a centre of danger to others until a purifi- 
catory ceremony has removed the defilement. 
Hence the restrictions which surround any one 
who has become polluted aim at segregating him 
or her from the remainder of the community. 
Certain mourning customs, signs of^ grief and 
beieavement, such as allowing the hair and nails 
to grow and the wearing of special clothes, mark 
the mourners as a class apart the resumption of 
their ordinary appearance and attire marks their 
return to a state of purity. 

In addition to the custom of segregation, general 
among primitive peoples, special regulations, 
varying according to the locality and people, may 
have to be followed. 


Among the various tribes of the D^n4 and Salish the segrega- 
tion period extends m the case of mourners to a period of two 
moons, but in the case of widows for twelve months The 
possibility that they may affect the food supply adversely by 
their action is recognized, and precautions against such a con- 
tingency are taken. They must observe a period of fast, vary- 
ing from four dajs bo four months, during which no fresh meat 
or hot food must be eaten , food must not be handled or out, 
but must be torn by the teeth, and a special birch-bark cup, 
which is thrown away after four days, must be used for drink- 
ing. Not only must a widower refrain from eating venison, 
flesh of any kind, or fresh fish, and from smoking, but, should 
he touch another man’s neb or fish from his place, the net and 
the station become useless for the season. Both widows and 
widowers are regaided as specially unclean , the former may 
retire to the woods for a period of one year, performing purifi- 
catory ceremonies, bathing m streams, and taking sweat-baths, 
while the latter must in some cases watch the place where the 
corpse was buried for a Xke period, eating no fresh meat m that 
time.® 

Among the Bathonga vidows form a secret society. Until 
the great mourning the chief widow lives m a special hut in 
front of the mortuary hut, and the period of mourning of all 
the widows lasts for one year. Before another husband could 
be taken, the ceremony of ‘ throwing away the malediction of 
death ' had to be performed, in which a stranger, ignorant of 
the circumstances, was deceived by the woman, and, by a 
ceremonial sexual act m the bush which was nob completed, 
took upon himself the pollution and had to be purified in turn. 
Pollution by death is sufficiently strong to attack the members 
of the family who are absent even so far away as Johannesburg 
A relative who returned home even months after the death 
could not enter the village or eat any food in it until purified. 
This people m fact recognize grades of impurity following on 
death, m which the degrees are first the widows, then the 
grave-diggers, thirdly the community, and lastly relatives 
and wife’s relatives in other villages. At the death of 
the headman the village was abandoned, and, although the 
pollution in the case of an ordinary death was not sufficiently 
grave to require such an extreme measure, the community was 
affected in a certain degree. No sexual relations were allowed, 
and the warriors were unable to go out to battle until they, 
holding their assegais, had taken part in a purification ceremony 
in which the whole of the community was aspersed by the 
medicine-man- No fire could be kept burning in the village 
except that which had been kindled in the open by the medi- 
cine-man with fire from the mortuary hub. This was used by 
the whole village for its requirements until the fifth day, when 
it was put out by the raedicine-man and a new fire kindled, 
from which the people lighted their fires This was a part ox 
the ceremonial punucation of the village,® 


The Loucheux crush and break the dead man’s heads. 
Among the Thompson Indians the U^ee in which a man died is 
burned, or, if death book place in the more permanent hut, it is 


1 O. Hill-Tout, British Ame-risa^ i. The Far Westi London, 
1007, p. 199 f. 

2H, A Junod, The Life of a S. African JPnbe, London, 
1912-18, i. 188 f. 


1 Hill-Tout, pp. 102 f., 206 f. 

2 j. Boscoe, The Baganda, London, 1911, pp. 118, 121. 
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4 This 13 not incompatible with the explanation that mourn- 
ing clothes are a disguise against spirits. This aspect of the 
custom emphasizes the danger to the infected person. 

8 HiU-Tout, p. 193 ff. « Junod, i. 135, 1971. 
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Amon^ the Greenland Eskimo the restrictions which followed 
death were very distinctly of a protective character. Not only 
was the corpse buried as quickly as possible, but the relatives 
were secluded for five days, and everj one avoided ciossmg the 
tracks of those who had dragged the corpse to its buiial-place. 
No man who w^as in a state of pollution by death was allowed 
to disentangle the dog tiaces ; a boy accompanied every expedi- 
tion to perform this office. During the five da>s' seclusion 
there was no hunting or fishing, and no work w'as done ; but, if 
any sewing was necessary, the eyebrows were blackened i 
Among the Todas, owing to the peculiar ritual importance of 
the daily and the susceptibility of the cattle and the milk to 
ceremonial dehlement, great stringency prevails in the regula- 
tions to be observed after a death. A special hut is provided 
for the corpse, or (among the Tatharol division of this people) 
a special dairy with three rooms is set aside for mortuary pur- 
poses. All who are near the corpse are impure, while the 
whole family of any one who comes to the village in which the 
relics of the deceased — a lock of hair and a piece of skull— -are 
kept, in the period between the first and the second funerals, 
are polluted. All who attend the funeral, unless they take up 
their position at a distance, are affected in like manner, while 
the toursol (dairyman-prieat) who attends to kill the sacred 
buffalo loses his ofhce. The pep — the ceremonial portion of the 
dairy product which preserves ritual continuity from day to 
day— IS thrown away, and new pep is prepaied. Relatives of 
the deceased remain in a state of impurity until the moon after 
the second funeral.2 

The break in continuity brought about by death, 
which is marked among the Todas by the casting 
away of the pep and the preparation of new pep^ 
frequently finds expression in a cessation of all 
normal activities. Action is rendered unlucky or 
useless by the defilement. All work done by the 
Basutos on the day on which a chief dies is defiled.® 
The pollution of death is intensified if it be due 
to violence, even though the killing may he justi- 
fiable or accidental. 

In the Cameroons an accidental death must be followed by a 
purificatory ceremony,^ while among the Akikuyu, although 
the death of a member of another tribe entails no disabilities, 
the killing of a fellow-tribesman requires atonement by a cere- 
mony in which the slater eats with the brother of the slain, and 
the ghost, in the shape of a wild cat, partakes of part of the 
food placed for it at the foot of a tree.s Even warriors are not 
immune from the consequences of their act. As the Bathonga 
say, ‘they are black, the black must be removed.’ Conse- 
quently, Bathonga warriors, on their return from an expedition, 
must remain at the capital for some days, wear old clothes, eat 
from old or broken vessels, and have special food, partaking of 
no hot meals until they have been puiified.® The Awemba 
wamor must not sleep in the hut until be has washed in a 
stream and been smeared with medicine, 7 while the Basuto 
must be purified by his obief.8 On the Wanigela river, British 
New Guinea, the man who is guilty of blood sits apart on the 
‘logs of sacrificial staging.’ He is then placed apart in a special 
hut in charge of two or three boys, and is re-admitted to the 
community only after a hunt in which a kangaroo is killed, with 
the spleen and liver of which he is smeared s The Chinook 
murderer is strictly quarantined ; no one eats with him, nor is 
he allowed to see any one eat until he has been purified The 
Pima Indian who has slam an Apache is not allowed to look at 
a blazing fire during the whole of the sixteen days m which he is 
undergoing purification.il 

Contacfc with the murderer may transfer his 
unclean state to others. 

Among the Akikuyu, if a homicide sleeps and eats in a village, 
those who entertain him are polluted to such a degree that 
they must have recourse to the medicine-man.i2 

Some form of penalty may be imposed, whether 
the killing is regarded as sin or not. 

In Rajmahal, if two men quarrel and one wounds the other, 
the guilty man is fined a hog or a fowl, but the intention is 
purificatory as well as penal ; the blood of the fine is sprinkled 
over the wounded man to prevent him from being possessed by 
adevil.i8 
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It has sometimes been thought that the disabilities 
which follow murder aie an expression of horror 
at the intentional spilling of that precious sub- 
stance, blood. JSFow, while it is undoubtedly true 
that blood is highly tabu, and wdiUe the importance 
attached to it in various purificatory ceremonies 
shows its sacred character and eeiemonial value, 
yet the explanation of the ceremonies and dis- 
abilities given by natives themselves appears to 
minimize the importance of the spilling of blood in 
death by violence, while emphasizing the fact that 
those who are guilty of the death of a human being 
are subject to attacks from the spirits of tliose 
whom they have slain, and that through them the 
danger may be transmitted to the whole com- 
munity, The penalty, e,g., which follows omission 
of the purificatory ceremony is usually madness 
caused by the spirit of the dead. 

TJie Bathonga warriors are pursued by their Main enemies, 
who would drive them mad if the proper precautions were not 
taken. The Basuto warriors are anointed with the gall of a 
sacrificial ox, this preventing the ghost from pursuing them,i 

On the other hand, there is a connexion between 
the ghost and blood in the explanation given by 
the Kai of Geiman New Guinea. 

They say that the souls of the slam follow the returning 
waniors to recover those parts of the souls which cling to the 
blood clots on the club8.2 

Not only is it the souls of those slain in battle 
that are feared ; the soul of the murdeied man 
pursues his murderer. 

Among the Eskimo of N. Greenland the victim’s soul drives 
the murderer mad, or it may tear him to pieces, should he 
venture far on the ice.3 

It would be possible to multiply instances to 
show that that which renders the man unclean — 
unfit to re-enter on the life of the community— is 
not the fact that there is blood upon him, that he 
is physiologically unclean, but the fact that he is 
the storm-centre of a dangerous force which, unless 
appeased or sterilized, will prove harmful to him- 
self and to all with whom he comes into contact. 
When these conditions may arise after any death 
for which an individual is responsible, it is clear 
that intention, which constitutes the murder, 
is, from a ceremonial point of view, of little im- 
portance. Such a conception belongs to a different 
code, and only gradually rises into prominence in 
the development of moral ideas. 

This view of the primitive theory of the conse- 
quences of murder is supported by the ideas which 
prevail about the killing of animals. 

The Hottentots, e,g,, purify themselves after slaying animals. 
The character of the beliefs held by the Bathonga makes it clear 
that the source of the danger is the spirit of the animal. 
jPurificatory ceremonies, closely resembling those to which re- 
turning warriors must he submitted, must follow the killing ol 
certain animals, under penalty of persecution by the soul of the 
animal which haa been killed Some animals are inoie danger- 
ous than others. Unless the medicine-man perfoims a purifica- 
tory ceremony after the killing of an eland, madness follows, 
while, if the man is accompanied by his wife, she shares his im- 
purity ; a bracelet of the skm must be made for her, or they 
cannot eat together, and on the following day the couple must 
repair to an anthill and there set fire to the bracelet-^ 

Cf. also art. Death (Introductory and Primitive). 

(6) Ghxldbirth , — Childbirth is another of the 
important crises of human life j it is marked by 
its intimate and peculiar character and by experi- 
ence as requiring special measures for the protection 
of the mother and child, sometimes of the father, 
and of the other members of the community. 

In the Malay Peninsula it is believed that mother and child 
are the special objects of attack of certain spirits of an ex- 
tremely virulent and dangerous character, themselves Women 
who have died in childbirth or have lost their children at bi^. 
The belief in the danger of attack by these end other spirits is 
probably to be regarded as the explanation of the peculiar 
custom which requires the Malay motbefr for the whole period 
of impurity, lasting for 44 days after labour, to mounc daily 
(and bonietimes two or three times a day) a platform upon 

I Oasalis, loe 

3 C Keyssor, quoted by J. Q, Frazer, Psyche’s Task% p. 121. 
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which she is subjected to intense heat from a fire for a consider- 
able period and, after returning to bed, to have a healed stone 
from the furnace applied to her stomach.i 

That expectant mothers are regarded as impure 
and a source of dehlenient to others is indicated 
by the period of seclusion imposed upon them by 
the customs of many peoples. 

Among the Kota of the Nilgiri Hills the wife dwells in three 
different huts m the first three months of pregnancy, staying 
for one month in each, then for a time in the house of a relative, 
while the husband purifies himself with water and smoke 2 A 
period of segregation also follows after birth. In N. India 
husband and wife are separated, and the mother is unclean for 
a period of five weeks.s The Basuto father is separated from his 
Wife for four days, when the medicme-man performs a ceremony 
in which the woman, sitting on the lepkcko (a log four or six 
feet long), and the man, sitting opposite with his legs touching 
her legs, are anointed with a preparation of roots and fat, and 
drink healing water.^ Among the Bulgars birth is followed by 
a rigorous tabu period of 40 days. At the end of this period 
the woman goes to church with the child. On her return she 
visits three houses, where the people make giits to her and 
sprinkle the child with flour. On the next day the relatives 
visit the mother’s home, and she sprinkles with holy water all 
the places in the house and courtyard where she has bien 
during her 40 days’ seclusion 5 Segregation among the Todaa 
takes place in the fifth month of pregnancy , the mother letires 
from the village, the distance being determined by the degiee 
of sanctity of the village. A special hut is built for her, where 
she is visited by the relatives, who, however, may not come 
near her. When she enters into seclusion, her wrist is burned 
ceremonially after the erection of an artificial dairy, and then, 
when she has stayed m the hut for a month, a second ceremony 
called ‘to the village buttermilk we pour’ is performed, after 
which she returns to her ordinary hut. For the next SO days 
she lives on a diet of buttermilk and food cooked in butteiniilk. 
After the birth mother and child go to the seclusion-hut again. 
On her way the mother steps over a leaf on which are some 
threads from the garment of the dairyman known as wursol, 
and water from an artificial dairy erected for the ceremony is 
poured over a calf and given her to drmk, while a few diops 
are sprinkled over the child. In the procession to the hut of 
seclusion the woman holds up a leaf umbrella, does not look at 
the sun, and avoids looking at the star or other body called 
Keirt, which is believed to be near the sun The ceremony is 
intended to avoid and avert the evil of Kent. Among the 
Teivaliol division of the Todaa the husband assists his wife m 
her journey, and thereby himself becomes unclean and must 
remain with her at the hut.^i The intention of some of these 
Toda customs is obscure, but the ceremonial of stepping over a 
leaf and part of the garment of the holy man appears to be a 
case of transference of evil, the wrist-burning is purificatory, 
while the ‘buttermilk ceremony' is a ceremonial re-introduc- 
tion of a person in a transitory state to a sacred substance The 
use of an umbiella by the Toda woman to keep off the rays of 
the sun is connected with a wide-spread belief, which also 
appears in connexion with female puberty, that neither the 
mother nor her offspring must see the sun In Korea the rays 
of the sun are excluded for 21 or 100 days after birth, according 
to the rank of the family 7 New Guinea tribes confine the 
mother to the house for a month ; when she leaves it, unless 
she covers her head with a mat, a male relative will die « 

The object of the Eskimo customs la less obscure Here too 
there is segregation. The expectant mother must leave the 
house which she Inhabits with her husband Her conduct may 
affect the well-being of the community, especially in the most 
important item of food. Therefore on the day of birth she 
naust eat only meat fried in fat on a flat stone. After the first 
night following the birth she must make herself new clothes, as 
her old clothes must be thrown away, and immediately after 
the birth she must wash from head to foot. Women who have 
fewer than five children may not eat young rough seals, eggs, 
entrails, heart, lungs, or liver.8 

The impurity of the mother extends to the child. 
For ceremonies admitting the child and re-ad- 
mitting the parents to society see art. Birth 
(I ntroduction). 

(c) P^ifjerty. — ^In the ceiemonies which mark the 
iatrodnetion of the individual to full sexual and 
tribal life, at puheity or at initiation, purificatory 
rites m some form or another are usually a 
prominent feature. These rites, which present 
certain general resemblances, by such observances 

1 W. W. Skeafc, 3Ialay 3{agic, London, 1900, p. 342 f 

2 H Ploss and M Bartels, Das Weib^, Leipzig, 1904-05, ii. 418. 

SW Crooke, in i [18913 277. ^ 
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BerL Gesellsoh, fur Anthrop. ii. [18773 78. 
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8 Rivers, p. 313 ff. 

7 Mrs Bishop [Isabella L. Bird], Korea and her JSeigKbowrs^ 
London, 1S9S, li. 248, 

8J. L van Hasselt, quoted in 6?JS3, pt. vii.. Balder the 
Beautiful, i. 20. 

3 Rasmussen, p. 119 f. 


as a period of seclusion, a special diet, frequent 
ablutions, the use of pigment for the body, and 
bodily mutilation such as circumcision or the loss 
of a tooth, emphasize or, as the primitive mind 
would regard it, bring about the separation from a 
former status and the entry on a new phase of 

In some cases among the tribes of Australia the novices are 
regarded as having died. Among the American tribes (e.g,, 
the Shawanese) not only did the initiates observe a special 
dietary, but they also took an emetic at regular intervals— an 
obvious and common method of purification i In the Kurnai 
initiation mothers and sons sprinkled one another with water 
to mark the separation.^ Further, it was a common custom to 
take a new name at initiation. In the Fijian nanga i ites, at the 
close of the ceremonies, all the initiates went to the n\ er bank 
and washed off the black paont with which they had been 
smeared. 3 

As in the case of mothers after childbirth, pubescent girls 
during their period of impurity weie rigorously secluded 
from the rays of the sun, and frequently w'ere not allowed 
to touch the earth with their bare bodies This was 
the case in Loango.4 Girls of the Zulu and kindred tribes, 
should they perceive that they have attained puberty while 
away fiom home in the fields, weie required to hide in the reeds 
lest they should be seen by a man, and lo cover their heads lest 
the sun should shrivel them up At nightfall they ran home, 
avoiding the paths, and were secluded for a fortnight, during 
which time they and the girls who waited on them were not 
allowed to drink any milk, lest the cattle should die.S In New 
Ireland pubescent girls were confined for four or five years m 
cages, in which they were kept in the dark, and were not 
allowed to set foot on the ground 8 
In the Bathonga nubility customs followed in the case of girls 
among the northern clans a period of seclusion took place at 
the appearance of the menses. Three or four giih who ran 
away to an adoptive mother lived in association ; each morning 
they were covered with a cloth and led to a pool m which they 
were imraei sed to the neck. On their return from the pool thej' 
were impiisoned in a hut, ivheie they received instiuction 
Anj" man who saw them during this period was smitten with 
blindness 7 in the case of boys, on leaving the village for their 
eriod of seclusion, they leapt over a fire of scented w’ood which 
ad been made in the road ; every morning while they were in 
the school they were smeared with white paint as a mark that 
they had abandoned the darkness of childhood. Before the end 
of the school the medicine of purification was administered to 
them in a mouthful of beer, and on the last day their foreskins 
were burnt and made into a powder wdiich was smeaied on the 
pole which stood m the place of seclusion. Finally, all the 
paraphernalia of the school were destroyed by burning— an act 
m which ‘ all the filth and ignorance of childhood was burnt.* 
The boys were then led to a stieam, where they washed off the 
white clay, cut their hair, anointed themselves with ochre, and 
put on new clothes.8 

Circumcision, like other forms of initiation, 
being a ceremony introducing the novice to a new 
status in life, is usually found to he accompanied 
by some period of seclusion or withdrawal, in 
itself a purification, but it also as a rule included 
some element of a more obvious kind, such as the 
taking of emetics, washing, plastering with clay, 
the individual being thus prejiared to face the new 
spiritual influences with which he or she was to 
be brought into contact. Tlie position of the 
uncircumcised in Fiji was indicated by the fact 
that they were regarded as unclean and not 
allowed to carry food for the chief. ^ 

{d) Marriag&,—ThQ ritualistic observances which 
precede, accompany, and follow the marriage 
ceremony are of such a character as to indicate 
that, when this important stage in the individual 
life is reached, the parties immediately concerned 
are particularly liable to spiritual influences. 
Although some of the practices are more obviously 
of a purificatory character than others, as a whole 
they are intended to minimize the danger (1) of 
contact between the individuals, and (2) of the 
entry into a new set of conditions and a new phase 
of life. On both grounds maniage is brought 

1 A. Peatherman, Social Bist of the Races of ManUnd, 
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within the category of the crises in human life 
which require the observance of purificatory lites. 

The measures taken to guard against the first- 
named danger usually take the form of seclusion. 
It is almost invariably the case among primitive 
peoples that, from the time of betrothal until the 
actual ceremony, biide and bridegroom do not 
meet, repeating’ in the individual the segregation 
which takes place between the sexes as a whole at 
puberty or initiation. 

In New Guinea betiothed persona may not see one another.i 
The Merian^kabauers allow no communication before marriage, 2 
while the Malay fiancee makes every endeavour to avoid her 
future husband s The Wa-taveta bride is ‘sealed* to the 
bridegroom by the pavment of the first ox of the bride-price, 
and until the pnce is complete must see no man.'i 
Measures may be taken to prepare for contact 
between the parties, just as initiation prepares for 
sexual maturity. 

Loanda girls, e q , are excised eight days before marriage by 
the medicme-man, while the ceremony performed on girls at 
puberty among Central Australian tribes is actually the marriage 
rite and initiation ceremon3\5 

It is significant that re-marriage of a widow or 
widower requires less elaborate ceremony.® This, 
especially if taken in conjunction with the fact 
that intercourse wdth a medicine-man or other 
person of essentially magical quality^ such as a 
chief, is sometimes exacted from a virgin, and pre- 
cedes mairiage, suggests that the ritual precedent 
on marriage is a preparation for the entry on a 
new state. It is also no doubt the result in some 
degree of the conception that the sexual act 
involves uncleanness. 

The ceremonies which accompany the marriage 
rite indicate that those "who are in contact with 
the bride are also involved in the danger. It is 
usual to take some measure of precaution to avert 
the influence of the spirits during the marriage 
procession. 

In Nizhet'oi od the ‘best man’ walks three times round the 
party, against the sun, holding a holy picture. He then 
scratches the ground with a knife, cursing evil spirits and 
evilly-disposed persons.? Guns are fired during the progress 
to or from the church — a custom at one time followed in the 
north of England.8 In Manchuria the bridal procession is pre- 
ceded by two men, each of them holding a red cloth to ward off 
evil, the arrival of the bride’s sedan-chair at the groom’s house 
is signalized by firing crackers, and the chair itself is afterwards 
purified with incense.^ 

A common preliminary is lustration. 

In S. Celebes the bndegroom bathes in holy water, and the 
bride is fumigated.io The Matabele bride pours water over the 
man on arriving at his house, ^ while among the Malays lustra- 
tion continues for three days after the ceremony ; at the actual 
wedding the first operation is the fumigation of the bride and 
groom with incense and the smearing with the neutralizing 
‘nee paste,’ which forms such an important element as a puri- 
ficatory or protectn e agent m all the magico-rehgious observ- 
ances of Malay life 12 In all Muhammadan countries purification 
by water m the bath and painting with henna aie among the 
more important of the prehmiiianes to the wedding rite. The 
bath usually takes place a day or two before the departure for 
the groom’s house. In Egypt the bride goes in state through 
the streets in a procession as elaborate as means allow, accom- 
panied by her friends.is 
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The custom of cutting the hair or of wearing old 
clothes, which in other connexions marks an occa- 
sion for, or forms part of, a purificatory nte, also 
occurs in connexion with marriage. 

Among the Muhammadan tribes of N W. India both bride and 
bndegroom wear old clothes for some days before marnage.l 
The head of the Kafir biide is shaved, while the Pgian bride 
cuts off a long lock of hair or shaves her head.2 

Notwithstanding the great variety of marriage 
rites and ceremonies, they agree to a great extent 
in the same manner as the preliminary rites in 
having as their object the jirevention of the trans- 
mission of harmful influence from one individual 
to another and the aversion of the influence of 
malicious spirits. The ceremonies may be supple- 
mentary to those preliminary rites, marking espe- 
cially the separation from the former life with 
all i'ts circumstances and magical influences. Of 
such, lustration, cutting the hair, and the abandon- 
ment of old clothes are significant instances. Or 
they may be protective, as the use of the veil and 
of fire-aims, or the custom of Muhammadan coun- 
tries, where one of the most important days of the 
wedding ceremony is that on \vhich the smearing 
of hands and feet with henna, antimony, etc., 
takes place.® Another form of protective rite at 
marriage occurs in Morocco in the tapping of the 
bride with a swoid on the wedding night by the 
bridegroom to drive away evil spirits.^ 

Finally, the wedding observances may be purifi- 
catory in neutralizing or preparing the individual 
for the new existence upon which he or she is 
about to enter. In this category would fall such 
customs as the ceremonial intercourse by men of 
the tribe, as in Australia, or by the chief or the 
medicme-man, as in America,® sometimes by 
friends of the groom, as among the Wa-taveta.® 
The customs of substituting a bride, which occuis, 
e.g., among the Beni Arner, and of marriage to a 
tree preceding the actual mairiage, such as occurs 
among the Mundas,^ have the same protective and 
preparatory object. 

After the ceremony bridegroom or bride or both 
may still continue to be regarded as impure and 
a danger to others. It is not uncommon for a 
further period of seclusion to follow marriage. 

Among the Arabs of Mount Sinai the bride must remain in 
her hut for a fortnight.8 In the Am Islands and Ceranilaut the 
pair are shut up for some day8,8 and among some of the Btdawm 
the wife may not leave the house or touch any work for three 
years.'i^ 

{e) Sexual Notwithstanding the pre- 

or post-nuptial looseness of sexual relations found 
among many peoples, among others irregularities, 
and in particular incest in the wider sense in which 
it includes all the rules of exogamy, are regarded 
as a great pollution especially to be avoided on 
account of its elfecfc not merely upon the individual 
but upon the life of the community. The infecting 
influence is removed by death, segregation, easting 
out from the community, or other purificatory 
process, such as saenfice,’ smearing with the blood 
of the victim, lustration, etc. This class of crime is 
closely connected with the well-being of the crops. 
At certain peiiods of the crops' growth married 
couples live apart. 
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In ancient Greece the olive was planted hy virgins or pure 
hoys, and, m default of such worlcers, the ciop was gathered by 
men who had taken oaths of their marital fidelity.! The Karens 
believed that illicit love blighted the crop , the guilty man in 
his prayer mthe course of the ceremony of purification accused 
himself of having destroyed the productiveness of the country, 
and went on to say : ‘ Now I repair the mountains, now I heal 
the hills and the streams and the lands. May there be no 
failure of crops.’ 2 in Rajmahal the adulterer furnished a hog 
to avert plague and the ravages of tigers. s 

In some cases incest was regarded as the cause of 
barrenness. 

This was the case among the Dmkas and Bathonga, while 
among the latter people as well as among the Akikuyu marriage 
of cousins, being within the forbidden degrees, required a 
special ceremony which purged the uncleanness and loosed the 
bond of relationship.'^ In Borneo first cousins could marry only 
after the ceremony of hargapUl 5 The Sulka of New Britain 
considered the pollution of pre-nuptial unchastity so great that 
not only was it fatal to the parties unless they were purified, 
hut their mere presence was sufficient to tarnish the instru- 
ments of the sacred dance, 6 while among some Dayak tubes the 
family was made responsible for any death by drowning which 
happened a month before the atoneinent.7 

The frequency with which death hy drowning or 
the use of substitutes, either sacriftcial animals or 
personal possessions, follows sexual crime, and 
especially incest, is due to the fact that the degiee 
of defilement is so great that even shedding the 
blood of the guilty is avoided in order that the 
earth may not be polluted. Consequently among 
the Torajas of Celebes adultery was expiated by 
the sword, but incest by clubbing or throttling.® 
The importance of sexual purity is further indi- 
cated by the numerous occasions upon which it is 
emphasized as a condition of a certain course of 
action or its absence is regarded as a deterrent. 

In Morocco no man who ia not clean in regard to sexual 
matters may enter a granary or vegetable-garden.® No sexual 
act may he committed m a holy place, nor must a person so 
polluted present himself in a holy place until he has washed ; 
otherwise he will go blind, become lame, or go mad, he or his 
family will die, or he will lose some of his animals or his crop. 
A person sexually unclean may not pray. An act usually con- 
sidered sacred will lose its magical efficacy if performed by a 
sexually unclean peison.lO Among the Romans a cook or butler 
might not handle food or butter while unclean. Reference has 
already been made to the cultivation of the olive m Greece and 
the incense tree in Arabia. During the Cherokee New Year 
Feast 1! sexual relations were forbidden, and the same regula- 
tion is found m the Bathonga coraraunity after the death of a 
headman and when a village is removed. 12 Among the Todas 
the relations of the dairymen-priests were regulated according 
to the degree of sanctity of their grade of office. The number 
of nights they might sleep in their village huts varied according 
to their grade, but the highest grades, the pohkartpol and the 
palol^ were required to avoid women altogether while holding 

OffiC6.18 

(/) Relations of the sexes. — The regulations 
governing the relations of individuals and of the 
sexes^ are based upon the idea of the transmission 
of evil either malicionsly or inadvertently from one 
person to another. The danger may he perma- 
nently present, but in an^ ease is considered to be 
peculiarly acute at particular times, such as the 
performance of natural functions, eating, drinking, 
etc., or at natural crises. The penalty for the 
infringement of the tabus which regulate action 
and intercourse is of such a character, or the con- 
sequences are averted by such means, as to indi- 
cate tiiat disregard of the tabu entails pollution. 
A widely-recognized danger nes in contact with 
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the inferior female sex. Violation of the rules 
governing the relations of the sexes usually 
requires some ritual act^ of expiation. Although 
in some cases such violations may be pgarded only 
as breaches of correct social behaviour, the ob- 
servances and the ritual are such as to appear to 
be derived originally from a tabu connected with 
danger, and especially with danger arising out of 
impurity. 

A typical attitude finds its expression in Morocco, where 
women, because of their uncleanness, are subject to many tabus. 
They are forbidden to enter the threshing-floor or gianary 
for fear of destroying the virtue of the corn; some tribes do 
not allow them to work in a vegetable-garden or to ride 
beasts of burden, and they are injurious to bees and must not 
handle them. In some places, should they enter a shop, its 
piosperity will he destroyed, and they are not allowed to visit 
certain holy places or to attend the feasts of the saints who 
died fighting Uhristiana.! 

In Nukahiva, if a woman sat on or passed near an object 
which had become tabu by contact with a man, it could not be 
used again, and she was put to death.2 Among the people of 
Bajmahal, if a man detects a woman sitting on his cot, he 
kills a fowl furnished by the woman and sprinkles the blood on 
his bed. For the converse the man pays a fine of four fowls to 
the w^onian.3 Among the Samoyeds and Ostyaks a wife may 
not tread in any part of the tent except her own comer, and, 
after erecting the tent, she must fumigate it.4 The club- 
houses which form a feature of social life in the Pacific are 
sometimes tabu to persons of the opposite sex. In the Mar- 
quesas, should a woman pollute the men’s house by her presence, 
the penalty is death.® 

The differentiation which extends to occupation 
is also in many cases enforced by consequences 
which are explicitly stated to involve either a con- 
dition of impurity or something analogous to such 
a condition. 

Pastoral and cattle-keeping peoples, especially in Africa, fre- 
quently debar their women from tending the fiocks and herds. 
The Todas, with their rigorous exclusion of women from the 
work of the dairy, and the tabu which keeps them and their 
characteristic domestic implements apart from contact with the 
cattle and the dairymen and even forbids their use of the 
cattle paths, are a case m point.6 Among the Bantus of S. 
Africa women are not allowed to touch the caUIe.7 As already 
stated, pubescent Bantu girls and their attendants were not 
allowed to touch milk Some of the pastoial tribes of the 
Sudan and E. Africa forbade womenj especially at certain times, 
and those sexually iinpiue to come into contact with the milk, 
and among the Dmkas even old men were not allowed to milk 
the cows, this duty devolving on hoys and girls who had not 
yet attained the age of puberty.8 The same applies to men in 
the case of women’s occupations Tapa-making, e g., is tabu to 
men, while the use of canoes is forbidden to women.® In the 
case of man’s most important occupations — hunting and fighting 
-—a certain precaution must be observed m relation with the 
other sex ; continence for a varying period is often a neces- 
sary preparation. In certain 8. African tribes the warriors 
must abstam from women.!® Among the Nutka Indians a 
preparatory abstinence of some weeks is required.!! In 
New Guinea warriors are not allowed to see or approach a 
woman.!2 

In both hunting and war success depends upon 
the observance of these regulations. The puri- 
ficatory ritual underlying these disabilities and 
exclusions is still more clearly indicated when it 
appears that women are debarred from participa- 
tion in religious ceremonies. 

In the Sandwich Islands women were not allowed to share in 
religious worehip because their touch polluted the offerings ; 
while, if a Hindu widow touched an image, its divinity was 
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destroj^ed and it had to be thiown away.l Australian women 
were not allow^ed to see a hora under pam of death, and in Fiji 
they could not enter any temple 2 

Reference to the customs attendant on the 
attainment of puberty, to initiation ceremonies — 
rites in themselves largely of a puniicatory nature 
— ^wili show the importance attached to the pro- 
tection of one sex from the evil of the other, even 
when conveyed by such a means as the sight. 

Among the Basutos, 0 .< 7 ., no woman may come near the boys 
at their initiation. s The practice alluded to above of confining 
pubescent girls in seclusion both protects them from hai m— > 
barrenness appears to be the consequence most generally 
feared — and at the same time prevents defilement being con- 
veyed to others. In New Ireland girls are kept in cages from 
puberty to marriage; during this period they must be seen 
by no males except their relatives ; 4 and in Ceram no male 
must come near girls at the puberty ceremonies.5 

The aim of preserving purity is, however, most 
clearly marked in the case of sexual crises such as 
menstruation, when both segregation and a subse- 
quent ceremony are almost invariably practised. 

Among the Pueblo Indians a man will fall ill if he touch a 
woman during menstruation or pregnancy.^ In the Island of 
Yap there are special houses for menstruoua women 7 Among 
the Bathonga the woman separates from her husband, wears old 
clothes, which she brought from her home at her marriage for 
the purpose, and at the termination of the period purifies her 
hut.« 

(y) Contact of sacred and prof am . — ^Apart from 
the impurity which is the result of some specific 
act or contact, there is also an impurity which 
attaches normally to the individual, and becomes 
especially pronounced when he is brought into 
relation with things or persons of a tabu or ‘ sacred ’ 
character. This belief is responsible for such 
regulations as those which govern the relations of 
castes in India and for the secrecy surrounding 
the practice of the rites of the mystic religions of 
Greece, which found expression in a warning cry 
addressed to non-initiates, such as the ‘Procul 
este, profani’ of the Sibyl.® Instances of such 
beliefs are of frequent occurrence among primitive 
races. 

Among the Polynesians the tabu character of a chief is vio- 
lated by the touch of an inferior, although in this case the 
danger falls upon the inferior. On the other hand, in Efate the 
* sacred man * who comes into contact with namim (ceremonial 
uncleanness) destroys his sacredness.io In Uganda, before 
building a temple, the men were given four days in which to 
punfy themaehes.il On the other hand, the chief and his 
belongings are very often regarded as sacred and therefore as 
dangerous to others of an inferior rank. In Tonga Island any 
one who touched a chief contracted tabu ; it was removed by 
touching the sole of the foot of a superior chief. 12 The sacred 
quality of the chief in the Malay Peninsula also resided in the 
royal regalia, and any one touching it was visited with serious 
illness or death.13 

Even tbe ordinary individual may in some degree 
possess this quality. 

In New SSealand any one who touched the head of another 
received ‘sacredness* from the contact.i4 
The impurity of the ordinary individual is respon- 
sible for the purificatory element in a number of 
ceremonies. 

In the case of the ceremony of pouring drugs on the roof of 
the hut practised by the Thonga hunter the purification takes 
on a protective character. In the Mambura ceremony which 

E recedes the circumcision of Kikuyu youths in the Masai 
isMon those who were present purified themselves by licking 
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a little of the diatomaceous earth used m their purification 
ceremonie.s and then smearing themselves on throat and navel 
The candidates themselves were purified by an elder with his 
principal wife, two sisters, and another elder ; after smearing 
them with the white earth, he sprayed honey-beer upon them 
from his mouth. This purified them and at the same time pro- 
tected them from any thahu which might otherwise pass from 
spectator to candidate 1 

A most striking example of the influence of the relation of a 
sacred substance and profane society is to be found among the 
Todas, the whole of whose elaborate ritual and (it would not be 
too much to say) the whole basis of whose social organization 
are directed towaids securing the ceiemonial purity of the 
sacred herds, the sacred dairy, the vessels, and tbe milk, and of 
those whose duty it is to minister, the strictness and elabora- 
tion of the rules and methods to attain this object varying 
according to the degree of sacredness of each dairy. In the ti 
dairy, e.g., the sacred vessels are always kept m a separate 
room, and the milk reaches them only by transfer to and from 
an intermediate vessel kept in another room. The piiests or 
dairymen, of whom there are four grades, are admitted to office 
only after an elaborate ordination, which in effect is a purifica- 
tion, removing them from the ranks of ordinary men to a state 
of fitness for sacred office, while their conduct is governed by 
regulations such as those which permit only certain grades of 
priest to sleep m the village and only at certain times, or that 
which entails that a priest who attends a funeral should cease 
from that time from his sacred function. On the other hand, 
the milk, a sacred substance, is to be used by the iirofane, 
and in the migration ceremonies, when the dairies are moved 
from one village to another, the sacred vessels are open to pro- 
fane view. It has therefore been conjectured that the aim of 
much of the ritual is to avert the dangers of piofanation and 
prepare or neutralize the sacred substance for consumption by 
those who are themselves unclean.^ 


(A) Contact of old and new; strangers ; strange 
countries.— It is a familiar dogma of primitive 
thought that anything new or domg anything for 
the first time entails peculiar dangers. Reference 
has already been made to this belief in connexion 
with other matters above. Its importance lies in 
the fact that it involves an endeavour to protect 
the agent hy a purificatory ceremony in which the 
pollution of the former state is cast off. This is 
especially the case in seasonal festivals such as 
harvest, when it is held desirable to avoid all con- 
tact between the new crops and the old, or the 
influences connected with the old, in order that 
the former may not lose their virtue or harm those 
who consume them. 


The peculiar nanga ntes of the Fijians appear to have been 
in part an initiation and in part a firstfruit ceremony. In 
certain elements they were purificatory.s The fimtfruit cere- 
monies of the Oherokee were accompanied by the clearing out 
and purification of the whole village, the taking of emetics, the 
throwing away of old and the wearing of new clothes, and other 
measures. The devil-driving ceremonies at harvest or at the 
end of the old year or beginning of the new year were sometimes 
a similar protection and sometimes a remedy for indifferent 
crops. 

On the other hand, it is not only necessary to 
observe certain precautions to safeguard the virtues 
of the new crop ; it is almost equally important 
that it should be neutralized or prepared for con- 
sumption by a purificatory process. This is the 
object of many of the firstfridt ceremonies which 
are observed. 


The Bathonga regard it as dangerous for the subjects of the 
king to eat certain foods before they have undergone the luma, 
or purificatory process, in which they are mixed with roy^ 
drugs. The most important of these ntes is the luma of Kafir 
corn, the staple crop.4 


Another instance in which entry upon a new 
state requires special preparation is on the removal 
of a village from one site to another, when each 
dwelling and the community as a whole must be 
purified.® 

A related idea, which, however, in its application 
is the converse of these practices, governs the pre- 
caution that must be taken in entering new ground 
or a new countiy. Here it is not a ^se of the new 
being protected from the profanation of the old, 
but those who are passing into it must be pro- 
tected from its dangers. It is therefore ouatomary 
for a purificatory ceremony to be performed before 
1 Hobley, JRAI xl. 444 f. ? Rivers, A 
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crossing the borders from the loiown to the un- 
known. That that which is outside or strange is 

B ’ful for evil unless neutralized is a familiar 

Among the Bathonga it is iDelieved that those who travel out- 
side ttiefr own country are peculiarly open to danger from 
foreign spiritual influence, and in particular from demoniac 
possession.^ Strangers are tabu because, worshipping strange 
gods, they bring strange influences with them. They are, 
therefore, fumigated or purified In some other way .3 in the 
Bieri and neighbounng tribes even a member of the tribe re- 
turning home after a journey was treated as a stranger, and no 
notice was taken of him until he sat down. 

In the same manner those entering a house from 
the outside world should perform some ceremony, 
even if it were only to remove their shoes, which 
would purify the incomer from the evil with which 
otherwise he might contaminate those within, 
while the threshold, door-posts, and lintel — import- 
ant as points of contact with the outer world— are 
smeared with blood or sprinkled with water when 
any member of the household or of the community 
has become a source of pollution, or a horseshoe is 
suspended over the door to keep out evil and bring 
good luck. 

The danger of entering a new country is as great 
as that which attaches to those who come thence. 

In Australia, when one tribe approaches another, the members 
carry lighted sticks to purify the air, 3 just as the Spartan kings 
in making war bad sacred fires from the altar earned befoie 
them to the frontier, where they sacrificed. This attitude 
towards a foreign country and those who belong to it is perhaps 
best expressed in that passage m the Vedas which is the basis 
of the rule that higher castes lose caste if they cross the sea or 
sojourn beyond the recognized borders of their land, Manu 4 
says ; * That land on which the black antelope naturally grazes 
18 held fit for the performance of sacrifices , but the land of 
foreigners is beyond it, . . . Let the three first classes [Brah- 
mans, Ksatriyas, and Vai^ras] invariably dwell m the above- 
named countries; but a Sudra may sojourn wherever he 
chooses.’ In the Brdhma'^as it is said that Agni, the fire-god, 
flashed with fire over five rivers and as far as he burnt the 
Aryas could live. 5 

(i) Blmss. — Illness, frequently attributed to the 
influence of spirits or to violation of the regulations 
of ceremonial purity, may itself be regarded as a 
source of defilement for others. 

In Borneo the Kayans hang leaves of long (a species of cala- 
dium)and a large sun-hat on the door of a sick-room to signify 
that It IS tabu. In returning thanks for recovery from a long 
illness an altar consisting of a bamboo is set up ; the upper 
part is split and a fresh fowl’s egg inserted.^ 

While the use of the egg suggests a propitiatory 
offering to the tohy or spirits, upou whom rests the 
responsibility for punishing the infringement of 
any tabu, the use of the split bamboo may be com- 
pared with the split bamboo through which the 
mourners step in a funeral ceremony (see helow), 
and further with the custom of passing through a 
fissure in a tree as a charm in the case of deformity 
or illness.’’ The purificatory intention of the cere- 
mony in which propitiatory offerings of eggs and 
fowls are made to the tok when a tabu is infringed 
is indicated by the sprinkling of the culprits with 
the blood of young fowls or pigs, which is per- 
formed by the chief.® As a rule, however, the 
purificatory element in observances connected with 
illness, whether directed against the dangers of 
contact or intended for the benefit of the sufferer, 
can be readily distinguished. 

The Beni Amer cure their sick by bathing them in the blood 
of a girl or some animal ; or the blood of a goat is poured over 
the man’s head or body.s Changing the name, a method of 
putting away the past at a critical moment, was one means 
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employed by the Dayak to rid himself of dangerous influences 
after a serious illness.i In Fiji disease was often introduced by 
foreigners, and strangers were therefore quarantined and some- 
times killed. In the Marquesas on one occasion the natives of 
Kau Atolls disinfected or disenchanted the ciew of a European 
vessel at the end ol a conference held at sea ; one man m each 
Maiquesan canoe held a handful of ashes wrapped in leaves, 
which he scattered in the air at the close of the interview. In 
Normanby Island, in the D’Entrecasteaux group, the natives 
would not hold parley with an exploring party until an old 
man had chewed a scented bark and spat it over the visitors and 
his own party 2 The use of the sweat-house m America as a 
cure for disease is largely, though not entirely, magical , its 
use m ceremonial purihcafeion is frequent The vapour bath 
also appears in African ceremonial. Among the Bathonga it is 
employ ed both as a cure for certain complaints, especially when 
a ritual defilement is feared, and after a death. Further, among 
the same people an obligatory ceremonial puiification, in which 
the patient, sitting on a mat, rubs himself w'lth (the 

half-liquid contents of a goat’s stomach) mixed with drugs, 
follows a suGcesstul treatment of a seiious disease ‘to disperse 
the bloods which have made him sick so that they cannot 
return to him violently.’ This ceremony is also obligatory after 
weaning The drugs themselves of the medioine-man are 
subjected to an annual ceremony in which thej are purified 
and renewed by the addition of new material (pait of which is 
dried and part roasted, the whole village assembling to inhale 
the smoke) ; a goat is sacinficed, and psanyi squeezed on the 
burning drugs to put them out. The ceremony of renewing 
the drugs cast away the evils and misfortunes of the old year 
and piepared the community for the year to come, in the words 
of the mediGine-man, ‘ that it may not be too heavy for U8.3 
3. Results following from ceremonial impurity. 
— ^The consequences which are thought to follow 
upon an act involving loss of purity or upon failure 
to remove pollution when incurred help to throw 
light upon the nature of the conception as it exists 
among primitive peoples. Not only is the cere- 
monial character of these beliefs clear, but at the 
same time it is apparent that any attempt to ward 
off* these consequences is frequently undertaken as 
much in the interest of the community as in that 
of the individual. 

Sometimes the consequences of impurity are 
conceived only in a vague way : iil-hick or danger 
follows transgression. At other times the form 
which the danger will take is precisely defined. 

One form of evil which frequently follows loss of 
purity, especially after contact with a corpse,' is 
illness and death. The danger may be general, 
affecting the whole community, or it may attack 
the individual and spread from him bo others, or it 
may be confined to the one person contaminated. 

An instance m the first category occurs in Rajmahal, where 
incest is followed by plague or the ravages of tigers.4 The same 
offence among the Khasis, in this case in the form of contraven- 
tion of the laws of exogamy, leads to great disasters, people 
being kified by lightning and women dying in childbed.s On 
the other hand, such an individual misfortune as barrenness 
may be the consequence. The Dinkasand the Bathonga regard 
incest as the cause of barrenness, <» while among the Sulka of 
New Britain the death of both guiitj parties ensues as a result 
of the fatal pollution that they have contracted.^ Barrenness 
is frequently regarded as a consequence of the infringement of 
regulations governing conduct at puberty. It is necessary that 
a Baganda girl should immediately inform her parents of her 
condition, that her father may perform the ceremonial act of 
jumping over her mother at the end of the period ; otherwise 
barrenness followed The Akaniba hold that a like result 
follows from disregard of the prohibition of the use of public 
paths to girls at their first menstruation. This comes about if 
they should leave a spot of blood on the path and a man have 
connexion with a woman after stepping over it.8 Among the 
Tliompson Indians, again, should any of the purificatory cere- 
monies and prohibitions which should follow a death be omitted 
or neglected, it is believed that the culprits will suffer from sore 
throat, loss of voice, or loss of sight.® An Akikuyu who la under 
the ban of thahn must be relieved, or be will suffer from boils 
and probably die 10 In New Zealand the breaking of a tabu en- 
tailed punishment by the atua, or spirits ; this took the form 
of deadly sickness or disease. A Thonga hunter who failed to 
perform the requisite rites after killing an eland ran the risk of 
losing bis head and of being unable to find the way home, 
while a similar neglect, if his *wife were travelling with him at 
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the time, "brought misfortune on their child, which became 
weak, miserable, and emaciated. Ritual defilement was also 
held by this people to be the cause of many forms of disease, 
but in particular of swelling of the hands, feet, and joints, and 
of pains in the bones i Among the Basuto, if the medicine-man 
did not pet form the purificatory ceremony which should follow 
childbirth, the father swelled up and died.2 

Insanity not infrequently followed as a conse- 
quence of a death by violence unless atonement by 
purification were made. 

Among the Aweniba the slayer of a man was believed to go 
mad.s In Fiji, should any of the unimtiated see those who are 
being initiated in the na7iga rites, they become insane.^ 

This form of penalty is not uncommonly associ- 
ated with the idea that vengeance for the violation 
of the tabu is the work of the spirits of the dead. 

Thonga warriors, until purified, are in great danger from the 
spirits and run the risk of becoming insane, and for the same 
reason after a death all membeis oi the community cut their 
hair to a degree of shortness* determined by their connexion 
with the decea&ed.s Among the Greenland Eskimo the spirit 
of a murdered man will torment his murderer until it frightens 
him to death, or, if he goes on the ice after neglect of the rites 
and regulations following death, may tear him to pieces 8 
That the fear of ghosts or spirits lay at the root 
of the purificatory ceremony and that those wdio 
were ceremonially impure were peculiarly suscept- 
ible to their attacks is in many cases either ex- 
pressly stated or implied. In addition to the cases 
already mentioned in which insanity, disease, or 
death caused by spirits is to be feared, attention 
may be called to the ceremonial as a whole of those 
Indian tribes of N. America to which reference has 
already been made. In some matters it is directly 
stated that the danger apprehended comes fioin 
the ghost ; in others the character of the belief is 
such as to justify the same explanation. 

The guests at the funeral feasts, would not eat, drink, or 
smoke in the open air after sunset, nor did they sleep for four 
days for fear of ghosts. Widows underwent a ceremonial 
purification in order that they might he long-lived and in- 
nocuous to their second husbands, while among some tribes a 
protective breech-cloth was worn for some days The sleeping- 
place of a dead man in the hut was not occupied for a consider- 
able period, and then first by an adult male for four nights in 
succession.7 In Africa— e.g' , in Uganda, among the Basutos, 
and among other peoples — the purificatory ceremonial is 
intended to lay the ghost and prevent its troubling those upon 
whom lies the responsibility of causing death.8 

That fear for the community rather than for the 
individual is the more potent influence is suggested 
by the number of prohibitions connected with food 
and the precautions taken to preserve the food- 1 
supply from contamination. Food should on no 
account come into contact with impure persons. “ 
No Basuto who is unclean should handle the corn when it is 
exposed to view.i* Refeience has been made above to the pre- 
cautions taken in Morocco to protect the corn from the adverse 
influence of women and those polluted by sexual intercourse. 
After a death the Bathonga perform a ceremony purifying the 
food which belonged to the dead man.^o 
Everywliere, in eating and drinking, the impure 
must avoid touching food with their hands or 
follow certain rules which mitigate the danger. 

Among the American Indian tribes those who take part in a 
burial or who are nearly related to the deceased must refrain 
from fresh meat for a period , their food should be cold and not 
out with a knife, but tom with the teeth ; they must be fed by 
others or eat with the help of a twig, and must drink from a 
special vessel which they carry with them.H In Samoa relatives 
of the deceased must be fed by others. The Bathonga require 
those w'ho are unclean — e.ff., widows, those who have helped to 
bury the corpse, or those suffenng from a disease which is the 
result of defilement— to eat with spoons and drink from their 
own cups, while victorious warriois who have killed eat with 
special spoons from special plates or broken pots and take their 
food cold, lest, being hot themselves, they swell mtenially.JS 
Among the Thompson Indians, if an unpiirified widow pthered 
berries, the whole crop would fall off the bushes or wither up 
If a widower transferred a trout from one lake to another, he 
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had to remove the pollution of his touch by chewing deer-fat 
and spitting some of it on the fish before he let it go, bidding ifc 
farewell and telling it to propagate its kind.1 

' The implication in these cases is that contact with 
i pollution would endanger a whole species or class. 

! It is, however, particularly in connexion with 
j sexual impurity that the prosperity of the crops 
j is involved. Illicit love is held to blight the crops, 
while at certain seasons legitimate relations must 
I be suspended. 

! In Arabia those who tended the incense-trees were required 
to be free from the pollution of sexual relation and of death. 
Ceremonial purity increased the crop 2 Among the Karens bad 
crops were the consequence of adultery .s If the Battak found 
an unmarried woman with child, she was married at once; 
I otherwise the crops failed 4 The purificatory ceremony of 
Celebes m which the blood of the sacrificial goat or buffalo, 

I substituted for the human victims guiltyof incest, waspouied 
on the field was intended to preserve or restore their fertility 5 
Among the Dayaka incest and bigamy, and among the Torajas 
of Central Celebes unnatural unions, were believed to be the 
cause of incessant rainfall.® 

^ Laxity in sexual matters or acts in contraven- 
tion of sexual tabus involved other penalties, in 
particular through sympathetic ties. The belief 
that the conduct of the wife afiected the success or 
safety of the husband while he was absent at war 
or on the chase is of frequent occurrence. 

The Dayaks believed that, if the wife was unfaithful, the 
husband would lose his hfe.7 A somewhat similar example, in 
whicli the consequence by sympathy falls upon another as well 
as the guilty paity, occurs among the northern Bathonga. 
When a community moves its village to a new site, sexual 
relations are foi hidden until renewed ritually as part of the 
purification of the community in its new quarters Any viola- 
tion pf this tabu 18 followed by the illness or paralysis of the 
headman, while the woman herself becomes barren, and the 
work of removal must begin again.® 

4. The purification ceremony. — (a) Water.— Om 
of the mediums most frequently employed to dispel 
impurity, as well as one of the simplest, is water 
either in aspersion or in ablution. 

On the fifth day after handling a corpse the Samoan, who 
between that day and the tune of the pollution was not allowed 
to handle food but was fed by others, bathed his face and hands 
with hot water . 2 After an interment on the Gold Coast those 
who have touched the corpse go to the nearest brook and 
sprinkle themselves with water. 

Water is frequently used as a purifying agent in 
other cases in which also the idea of its cleansing 
properties is prominent, as, after childbirth, 
when both mother and chud are thoroughly 
washed. 

One of the duties of the Eskimo mother is to wash herself 
completely after the birth.n The Malays purify mother and 
child by washing them in warm water, and this is re\ieated 
every morning and evening for some time 12 The first act of 
the Uganda mother, on leaving the hut after seclusion, is to 
wash herself ; the sponge which she uses is sent to her husband, 
and with it he washes the private parts of his body. 

Bathing at the public bath has already been mentioned above 
as one of the most important items m the ceremonial preceding 
marriage in Muhammadan countries. In Morocco at Fez the 
bride is punfied with watei and henna On the fifth, fourth, 
and third days before the wedding she goes to the hot bath, 
and on the last occasion seven buckets of lukewarm water are 
poured on her by seven women, *so that she shall have no 
quarrel with her husband. In S. Celebes the bridepoom 
bathes in holy water, w'hile the bride is fumigated. In 
Abyssinia for several days before the marriage the bride 
performs ablutions and restricts her diet,^® while the Matabele 
bride, on arriving at the bridegroom’s hut, pours water over 

him.i8 

The physical contact in such cases probably both 
suggests the remedy and is responsible for its 
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simplicity. On the other hand, simple lustration 
may be employed where the idea of supeificial ! 
contact has given way to one of ingrained and | 
essential impurity. 

In Ireland, according to the legend, in the kingdom of 
Munster, the crops were blighted by the incest of the king and 
his sister. The nobles demanded their offspring in order that 
they might be burned and their ashes cast into the stream. 
One of the princes was saved by being sent out of the kingdom 
to a Druid, who purified him daily by placing him on a white 
cow with red ears and pounng water over him.i 

"Water may he used, possibly to some extent in 
a symbolical sense, as the final mark of separation 
from a previous state at a critical stage in the life- 
history of the individual. As has already been 
stated, initiation ceremonies usually include, as 
part of their ceremonial, some form of purificatory 
operation. 

Tlie Kurnai initiation ceremony, in which the boys and their 
mothers sprinkle one another with water, signifies, it is said, 
that the boys are no longer under their mothers’ control.2 The 
Hausas of Tunis practise a ceremonial purification of half-a- 
do2:en boys and girls before the harvest. They are shut up in a 
large house for a period during which they are stuffed with food 
to make them strong, and taught the Bon dances as well as 
their duty to totem and clan. At the end of the period the 
medicine«man washes the boys and the medicin e-woman washes 
the girls in the forest. In both cases the washing is medicinal.8 

The last instance presents two features which 
commonly occur: (1) the^ fortification of the 
purificatory agent by medicine, and (2) the inter- 
vention of the medicine-man, the expert in these 
sacred matters. Both these elements tend to 
become more prominent as greater attention is 
paid to the spiritual or magical side, the mani- 
festation of which, however, is still conceived as 
material and to be treated on material lines. 

At a Boloki funeral a trench about 20 ft. long is dug, and the 
mourners take up their position on the side nearer the grave. 
The medicine-man’s assistant pours water into one end of the 
trench, and the raedicine-man then helps the mourners over the 
trench as the water runs down.^ 

In this ceremony the idea of the cleansing power 
of water has given way to that of the magical 
efficacy of running water as a barrier which the 
noxious influence of the ghosts is unable to pass. 
On the other hand, the two ideas combine in 
the Thonga cure for childlessness in which the 
medicine-man pours water over a married couple 
who have no children.® The class of regular or 
professional hunters also fortified with drugs the 
water used in the purificatory ceremony performed 
before they set out on a journey. 

A pot of drugs was cooked, in the froth of which the hunter 
washed himaeU- He then poured the contents of the pot on 
the roof and allowed the water to drip on him as he entered the 
hut. The medicme-man at the same time uttered a prayer and 
incantation : * Go and be happy. Though the rain will fall on 
you, though the dew make you wet, when you deep you will 
be everywhere as in a hut,’ and so forth, making it clear that 
the object of the ceremony was to protect him from the dangers 
of the hush.8 

That this ceremony is purificatory rather than 
protective, as might be thought from the character 
of the prayer, is indicated by the further condition 
which must be observed to secure not merely 
success but also safety in hunting. Sometimes a 
fowl is sacrificed, but only children may eat it; 
the hunter must not partake, must not touch salt, 
and must abstain from sexual relations; ie., he 
must in all respects he pure. 

"Water is used in various ways in a number of 
ceremonies connected with special seasons of the 
year. In many places, a water fight follows 
the bringing in of the harvest or the last sheaf, or 
an individual may be attacked with water, usually 
by women. As a general rule these practices 
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must be regarded as rain charms. Sometimes, 
however, they have a purificatory intention. 

In Burma, at the end of the solar year m Apnl, when a great 
feast lasting several days took place, in oider to wash away the 
impurities of the past and commence the new year free from 
stain, It was the custom on the last day for the women to 
throw water over every man they met, and for the men to 
retort. A visitor, on entering the house of a dignitary, was 
met by the family and presented with a bottle of rose-water, a 
little of which was poured into the hand of the host, who 
sprinkled it over himself. The mistress of the house poured a 
little rose-water ovei the host, and then over each of the guests, 
after which a watei fight began. i 

{h) Other detergents, — ^In the use of water as a 
purifying agent it would be reasonable to assume 
an obvious connexion in idea with its efiect in 
cleansing physical impurity. The same idea may 
be at the root of the use of other materials. 

In the Kai Islands the warriors smear themselves with the 
juice of a disinfecting plant. The Akikuyu remove thahu by 
a process of lustration which in the more serious cases is per- 
foimed by the medicine-man or the native council. The 
slaughter of a sheep accompanies the ceremony, and they 
smear themselves or are smeared by the medicin e-man with 
the contents of the stomach and with a white diatomaceous 
earth.2 Such a custom as the complete smearing of a Kafir 
woman with green and red clav after childbirth ^ is perhaps 
connected with the custom of donning new clothes at the end 
of mourning or after a period of seclusion due to ceremonial 
impurity. In New Britain men guilty of unchastity may rid 
themselves of the taint by drinking sea-water in which coco- 
nut and ginger have been shredded They are then thrown 
into the sea and, on emergence, throw away their dripping 
clothes. 4 

(c) Changing clothes, cutting hair, nails, etc , — 

The Eskimo mother after childbirth begins to make herself a 
new' suit of cloth es.s The Thonga woman is rigorously secluded 
from her husband at the regular periods, sleeps on a special mat, 
and wears special clothes which she brought with her at her 
marriage. At the end of the period she puts on her ordinary 
clothes once more. A woman W'ho loses an infant is deeply 
defiled, and after a period of impurity of some two or three 
months’ duration she undergoes purification in a ceremonial 
sexual act by her husband, and then buys new clothes. 6 

New clothes, however, are rather a sign of the 
termination of a period of nncleanness than a 
purification. In mourning they mark the close of 
the period of danger to others — the final putting 
off of the pollution of death. 

At the end of the Thonga purification of the warriors every- 
thing that they had used during the tabu period was tied in a 
bundle vrith their clothes and hung on a tree at some distance 
from the village, and left to rotJ Among the Kayans, after 
the termination of the mourning in a ceremony for which a 
freshly-taken human head was lequired and in which every 
one had been sprinkled with the blood of a sacrifice of pigs 
and fowls, mourning garb was laid aside and new clothes put 
on.8 

The complete severance with the old and impure 
life which is brought about by the purification 
ceremony is further marked m some cases by 
changes or modifications of the toilet. 

On the death of a relative the eyebrowrs or head may be 
shaved, as in the case of the Baganda warriors mentioned 
above, whose heads are shaved on their return from battle ; or, 
on the contrary, the hair and finger- and toe-nails may ibe 
allowed to grow. The Bathonga cut their hair completely for 
the death of a near relative, the operation being performed|by 
a doctor or some one who knows the correct method.® The 
father and mother of twins among the Baganda allow their 
hair and nails to grow until the purification ceremony, when 
they are cut and wrapped in bark cloths. They are kept until 
the men go to war. At the end of the period of mourning for 
the king ail shaved their heads, cut their nails, and put on new 
clothes.io The Lillooets on the fifth day after a burial— a period 
spent in fasting and ceremonial ablution— had their hair cut by 
the mortuary shaman who prepared the corpse for buri^ 
They then returned to their homes and painted their faces, 
while the hair which had been cut was rolled up into a ball, 
taken into the forest, and fastened to a tree.u 

{d) Artificial stimulation of natural ^processes , — 
Other methods, based in an equal degree on getting 
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rid of all influence of the past, depend upon an 
artificial stimulation of natural processes. 

Before the new season’s corn can be eaten, an emetic must be 
taken.l In Fiji one of the first acts after a birth is to give the 
infant an emetic 2 Pastoral and cowdceeping tribes in Africa, 
such as the Masai or the Nandi, require a certain period of time 
to elapse between the eating, in some cases, of meat, m otheis, 
of vegetables, and the di inking of milk.s The Sliawanese boys 
during the period of their pieparation for initiation took an 
emetic at regular inteii'als. The Seminoles took ‘ black dunk,’ 
which was supposed to efface fioni their minds all iviongs that 
they iiad committed and to endue them with courage,^ The 
Lillooet widower induced vomiting by means of a stick thrust 
down the throat.® 

(e) The sweat -hath. — Among N. American 
Indians the employment of the sweat-hath is 
almost universal as a means of removing physical 
impurities. It also serves by analogy to remove 
spiritual influences, to cure illness, and to remove 
ceremonial impurity. A widower during the 
period of seclusion is required to bathe frequently 
in a special sweat-house erected near a stream.® 

(/) Beating and other forms of expulsion of 
material evils. — A method which showed a com- 
bination of tlie belief in the material and spiritual 
character of defilement was followed in Car 
Nicobar. 

A man possessed of devils was rubbed all over with a pig’s 
blood and beaten with leaves, the idea being that the devils 
were swept off by the leaves, which were then folded up and 
tied tighUy with string. Before daybreak all the packets of 
devils were thrown into the sea.7 

The purificatory ceremony of driving out the 
devils is sometimes practised on an extensive scale, 
especially at critical seasons of the year such as 
before or after a harvest. 

The Iroquois practised an annual expulsion of evils, while at 
the Cherokee New Year festival all old clothes were burnt and 
pots, pans, and utensils were broken, all cabins swept clean, 
provisions destroyed, and all fires extinguished The warriors 
took medicine and fasted for three days, abstaining from sexual 
intercourse, while all malefactors were pardoned. On the 
festival day new clothes were donned, new fires lighted, and the 
new corn cooked and eaten.*^ On the other hand, the Nicobarese 
method of dealing with the physical side of the belief finds its 
analogy in the Navaho custom of scraping the body with a 
bundle of stuff and blowing away the evil from the bundle 
through the smoke-hole of the dwelling or the New Hebrides 
custom of sprinkling or pouring water from a coco-nut or of 
drawing a forked branch of a particular plant over the body. 10 
The tribes of N.W. Canada — e.g., the Thompson Indians— 
after a death passed through rose-bushes, the object no doubt i 
being to leave the impurity behind them as the thorns entangled : 
then flesh or garments The rose-branches that formed part of i 
the beds on which they slept during tlie period of impurity were 
in like manner doubtless intended to entangle the ghosts whose 
attacks they feared. They also cleaned themselves with fresh 
fir-twigs morning and evening for a period of one year.n 

(j^) The use of hlood. — Blood, being of extreme 
importance in ritual, not unnaturally figures 
prominently in many purificatory acts, lioth as a 
cleansing agent and as a symbol. 

The Caribs washed the new-born infant in some of the blood 
of the father.^® But the blood with which the cei'Cmony is per- 
foimed is more commonly that of the victim offeied by the 
guilty or unclean in part as an expiation of their offence. In 
cases of adultery — c g., that in Bajmahal cited above — both 
paities are sprinkled with the blood of the hog furnished by the 
lover. Among the Dayaks the incessant rain caused by sexual 
irregularity is stayed by the use of the blood of a pig to purify 
the earth and atone for the moral guilt The pollution niay 
attach more particularly to the dwelling. The Batang Lupar 
Dayaks, in cases of a daughter's frailty, sacrifice a pig and 
sprinkle blood on the doorway to wash away the sin.l^ For 

I See art Harvest. 2 Thomson, FijtanSf p. 211, 

8 See art. Pastoral Peoples, § 4 (a). 

4 Featherman, m. 171, 182. ® HiU-Tout, p. 203, 

8 J&. p 202. 

7 V. Solomon, ‘ Extracts from Diaries kept m Oar Nicobar,’ 
JAI xxxii. [1002] 227. 

8 Featherman, in 187. For further reference to punfication 
by the public expulsion of evils see pt. vi., The Scapegoat, 
p. 128 ff. 

9 W. Matthews, ‘The Mountain Chant, a Navajo Ceremony,’ 
6 RBBWimiXp 420, 

38 B. T. Someiville, ‘Notes on some Islands of the New 
Hebrides,’ JAI xxm. 12, 

II Hill-Tout, p. 20 s f. 

^2 j, G. Muller, Qe^cTt, der amerikm^ Urreligionen, Basel, 
1867, quoted by Jevons, p. 76 

13 H. Ling Roth, ^oc. eft. 14 st. John?, 1. 68. 
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incest the tribes of Borneo purify the household with the blood 
of pigs and fowls, the pioperty of the offenders,! while in Ceram 
every house in the village is smeared with blood.? 

Blood is also used as a medium of purification in 
other eases than sexual impurity— e./7., death from 
other than natural causes, when the blood of a 
sacrificial animal may be used. 

In the Camel 00 ns an accidental death is expiated by the 
sacrifice of an animal, with the blood of which the relatives of 
both slayer and slain and all present are smeared 3 

Blood is also used in the interesting ceremony 
called ' the purifying ’ which forms a part of the 
complicated Toda funeral rites. 

At the second funeral, which takes place some time after the 
first and simpler ceremony, the hlood of a buffalo is mixed m a 
cup with powdered tMdr-bark A Teivali man, dressed in the 
mantle of the deceased and many ornaments, accompanied by 
a wuisol (dairyman-priest), walks to a female buffalo-calf under 
one year old, the unirsol throwing the blood from the cup as he 
goes before and behind bun. On reaching the calf, the Teivali 
man hangs a hell on its neck, and the ivursol touches the 
remains three times with bow and arrow The calf is driven 
awaj', and all fall down touching the earth with their foreheads. 
The skull and hair of the deceased are then rubbed with the 
blood and iJiidr-bark. The object of the ceremony is apparently 
that any one who m his lifetime has not been purified by the 
sacred ri<dr-bark, which is used in the oidination of the dairy- 
man-priest, should be so puiified after death.4 

[h] Death or excommunication of offender . — ^The 
use of blood in purification ceremonies appears to 
be due to one of two distinct trains of thought. 
In some cases, such as those already cited, the use 
of blood seems to he dictated largely, if not entirely, 
by a belief in its purificatory qualities. If, how- 
ever, these instances are examined more closely 
and especially in relation to the genexal character 
of the belief m purification, it will appear that this 
belief in all probability is a growth fioin the desire 
to rid the community of an individual whose con- 
duct has endangered himself and the community 
in which he lives. As this usually involves in 
seiious cases the death or exile of the ofl'ender, 
what is objectively a purification of the community 
becomes subjectively a punishment. ^ This con- 
nexion between punishment and purification is 
particularly apparent in the case of sexual crime, 
w hile the purificatory ceremony involves the use 
of sacrificial hlood, the animal to be sacrificed 
must be furnislied % the oflenders. This may in 
itself be regarded as a punishment by fine. 

In Bajmahal, as stated, the pig required by the ceremonial ia 
furnished by the adulterer. Among the Nias of Sinnatra, who 
regard ram as the tears of the god weeping at adultery 01 
fornication, the culprits are buried in a nairow grave \Mfch theii 
hearts piojectmg and are then stabbed m the throat with knives ; 
then the giave is filled up , or they may be buried alive.® 
Among the pagan tribes of Sarawak a bamboo is driven through 
the hearts of the offenders into the ground, where it is left to 
take root. But it is said that this is rarelj done, because it is 
dilhcult to get any one to assume the responsibility of taking 
life. Tberefoie a commoner method is to put the offenders in 
a cage and throw them into a river. 

(i) Substitution of expiatory victim . — Among the 
Torajas of the Celebes adultery is punished by the 
spear, but incest by throttling. This aversion 
from shedding the hlood of the incestuous is not 
infrequent and is, it is to be presumed, to be attri- 
butecT to a fear that the hlood of a person already 
infected is noxious in an enhanced degree — so 
much so that sometimes a goat or buffalo is sacri- 
ficed and the blood mixed with water is poured on 
the fields to appease the spirits and restore fertility.® 
This doctrine of substitution is frequently en- 
countered in connexion with sexual crimes. It is 
clear that it is a case of substitution arising out of 
a dibinclination to spill the blood of the guilty, 
and not primarily a propitiatory oflering. 

1 IIo'se-McDongall, 11 . 198. 

2 A Bastian, Indonesian, Berlin, 1884-80, i. 144, 

3 Autenrieth, Mitieil. Geogr. GeseUsoh. xli. 93 

4 Rivers, p 872 ff. 

® H. Siinderraann, Die Insel Nias, Barmen, 1905, p 34. 

8 Ilissink, quoted m Frasner, PsyoMs Task^, p. 63 f. 
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In the Dayat ceremony of preparatory to the 

marriage of first cousins,! the couple go to the river and fill 
a small pitcher with personal belongings and sink it in the river. 
They also fling a plate and chopper into the water. A pig is 
sacrificed on the bank, and the carcass, when drained of blood, 
is thrown into the water. The pair themselves are then pushed 
into the water and made to bathe together. Finally a joint of 
a bamboo is filled with blood, and the couple parade the country 
sprinkling blood as they go.2 In another case, among the 
Kayans, in a closely analogous practice, the idea of substitution 
or mitigation is still more clearly indicated. The property of 
the pair is smeared with blood, eggs are sent floating down 
stream, and the pair, as they come out of the water, are 
attacked with grass blades representing spears.s A still more 
significant case is that of the Tomori expiatory (purificatory) 
ceremony for the marriage of uncle and niece— again a case of 
incest— in which a garment of each is laid on an open vessel, 
the blood of a sacrificed animal is allowed to drip on to them, 
and the vessel with its contents is set to float down the river.^ 

[j) Farts of mctim other than blood , — ^An act of 
purification may be performed with, parts of the 
sacrificial animal other than the blood. 

After the bathing of the returned Basuto warriors in the 
stream it is sometimes the custom of the chief to complete the 
ceremony by the sacrifice of an ox m the presence of the army, 
with the gall of which the warriors are smeared.^ 

On the Wanigela river in British New Guinea a man who has 
taken life is unclean and is segregated from the community 
until he has undergone certain ceremonies. As part of the 
ceremony he hunts and kills a kangaroo, which is cut open and 
whose spleen and liver are rubbed over his back. He then goes 
to the nearest water and washes himself straddle-legged, while 
the young warriors of the village swim between his lega,6 

A custom of interest in connexion w'lth the reverence for 
grass which exists among pastoral peoples is found among 
the peoples of the eastern side of the African continent, ex- 
tending from the Dinkas m the north to the Bathonga in the 
south. This is the use in nearly all the purification ceremonies 
of the half-digested grass found in the stomachs of goats, 
bullocks, or sheep, when killed, with which the person under- 
going the ceiemony is smeared. In cases of incest among the 
Dinkas, the abdomen of the guilty man or woman is smeared 
with the contents of the large intestine of a bullock. Among 
the Bathonga cousins who marry are purified and saved from 
the consequence of their sin by a ceremony in which they are 
smeared with pmnyi. A hole is cut in the goat-sldn, in which 
the heads of the pair are inserted. The medicine-man's assist- 
ants take psanyi and place it on the head of the bride, saying, 
*Go and bear children.’? The use of cow-dung— egr , hy the 
Kayirondo in the purification of warriors returning from war in 
which they have killed, when they are smeared with this suh- 
stance by their friends and then heads shaved, or among the 
Wa-wanga when the wanior must smear with dung the cheeks 
of his wives and children as he enters the hub— not improbably 
must be tiaced to the same idea as inspires the use of psany%,& 

The custom of clothing the subject in the skin of the goat or 
sheep or making an anklet or wristlet of the skin is also frequent 
among these tribes. The Thonga hunter made one foi his wife 
if he killed an eland while bringing her bome,9 Among some 
of the Indians of N. America it is also customary to wear a 
circlet of willow withies round the waist or a thong of buck-skin 
round the wrist, ankle, neck, or knee.io 

(A;) Fire and fumigation, — Eire, or the concomi- 
tant smoke, and incense are other means which 
are held to be efficacious in dealing with defilement. 

The less serious thahti are removed by means of smoke among 
the Akikuyu.il In the Kakadu tribe of Australia after a death 
a circle of grass is mode, in the middle of which is placed the 
bark in which the corpse was wrapped when it was cairied to 
the grave. All the possessions of the camp, but especially the 
dilly bags of the women, are then purified by smoke from the 
fired grass, while the men of the tribe pour water over one 
another and rub themselves with charcoahiS Jumping across a 
fire in preparation for a journey was at one time practised m 
Persia, and the custom has already been noted above in con- 
nexion with the boys’ seclusion among the Bathonga The 
great fire festivals of the Eurojiean pcii'iantry, as w’ell as the 
fire-walking ceremoin , appear in like manner to have for their 
object the general freeing of the community m the districts I 


1 See above, p 460. 2 H Ling Both, JAJ xxu 133 f. 

3 A W. Nieuwenhuis, Qmr dutch Borneo^ Leyden, 1904-07, 
p 367. 

4 Kruijt, quoted by Frazer, Psyche's p 63. 

op. Porte, ‘ Les Reminiscences d’un missionnaire du Basuto- 
land,’ Lea JlLssiojis catholiques, xxviii. [1896] 371 . 

0 B. E. Guise, lea, cit. 

7 Sehgmann, MRE iv. 709 ; Hohley, JJtdl xl. 429 : Junod, i. 


from evil influences and evil spirits, and therefore, like the 
devil-driving or devil-clearing ceremonies, may be regarded in 
a broad sense as purificatory in intention ! 

(1) Transference of impurity ; the scapegoat, — The 
principle of the transmissibility of impurity was 
sometimes called into play in order to remove the 
defilement. It was transferred to some one who 
was already tabu. 

In New Zealand, if any one touched the head of another, the 
head being a peculiarly ‘ sacred ’ part of the body, he became 
tabu. He purified himself by rubbing his hands on fern-root, 
which was then eaten by the head of the family in the female 
line. 2 In Tonga, if a man ate tabued food, he saved himself 
from the evil consequences by placing the foot of a chief on his 
stomach. 3 

The idea of transmission also appears in the 
custom of the scapegoat. 

In Fiji a tabued person wiped his hands on a pig, which 
became sacred to the chie{,4 while in Uganda at the end of the 
period of mourning for a king a ‘ scapegoat,’ along with a row, 
a goat, a dog, a fowl, and the dust and fire from the king’s 
house, was conveyed to the Bunyoio frontier, and there the 
animals were maimed and left to die. This practice was held 
to remove all uncleanness from king and queen 5 

The same idea underlies the practice of sin- 
eating (^.u.)j hy which the sins of the dead are 
assumed by any stranger who may eat of a cake 
and other food prepared for the purpose.® 

Literature — A E. Crawley, ‘Taboos of Oommensality, 
FL vi. [18953 130 ff., The Mystic Rose, London, 1902; L. R. 
Farnell, The Evolution of Religion, do. 1905 ; J. G. Frazer, 
‘On Certain Burial Customs as illustrative of the Primitive 
Theory of the Soul,’ JAI xv. [1886] 64 ff., London, 1911-15, 
pt. li., Tahoo arid the Penis of the Soul, pt 1 ., The Magic Art, 
11 , pt. vi , The Scapegoat, pt vii., Balder the Beautiful, Psyche's 
Task^, do, 1913 , F. B. Jevons, An Introd, to the Hist, of 
Religion, do 1896; A van Gennep, Les Rites de passage, 
Paris, 1909 , E. Westermarck, MI, 2 vols., London, 1908. 

E. N. Fallaizb. 

PU RI F I CAT ION (Babylonian). — Purification 
may be considered as including any ceremony or 
ritual observance undertaken with a view to purging 
or cleansing a person, place, or thing from the ritu^ 
consequences of impurity. Impurity was a bar to 
communion with the deity, often to social inter- 
! course, and was sometimes a real danger to the 
health and well-being of the person or community. 
Most writers who refer to purification among the 
Babylonians and Assyrians are influenced by the 
OT views on the subject, for which see PUEIFICA- 
TION (Hebrew). Consequently, some chiefly seek 
for parallels to the Hebrew treatment of clean and 
unclean. Others take a wider view and compare 
the usages connected with purification in all the 
religions and civilizations where they can he 
recognized. The subject of rites, exorcisms, and 
other ritual ceremonies is already dealt with in 
art. Babylonians and Assyrians, vol ii. 
especially pp. 316-318. For the Babylonian 
attitude to offences against chastity the art. 
Chastity (Semit. -Egyptian), vol. iii. p. 498, § 3 
should be compared with Chastity (Introductory). 
B’or the Babylonian conception of sin and the need 
to be purified from it compare Confession (Assyro- 
Babylonian), voi. iii. pp. 825-827. The way in 
wiiich disease was regarded may be gathered from 
art. Disease and Medicine (Assyro-Baiiylonian), 
vol. iv. pp. 741-747. The connexion of expiation 
and atonement -with purification is brought out in 
art. Expiation and Atonement (Babylonian), 
vol. V. pp. 637-640. HOLINESS (Semitic), vol. vi. 
pp. 751-759, illuminates the ideas of cleanness and 
purity, and their opposites. 

No formal treatise on the subject has come down 
to us amid the mass of cuneiform literature, mostly 
fiagmentary, which, however, supplies instruction 
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and formulse foi’ many cases presumably involving 
the need for purification. From this mass of ex- 
orcisms, medical receipts, prayers, hymns, spells, 
and magic ceremonies we have to deduce what 
was the Babylonian view of impurity and what 
was the method of cleansing or removal of that 
impurity. 

This is a long and by no means easy task — ^long 
because of the enormous amount of material to be 
considered, difficult because so much of it is merely 
implicit and admits of so many different estimates 
of its implications. We have rarely much security 
that we estimate rightly the intention of the 
ceremony, which^ may really have been directed 
to a completely different aim. 

The sufferer may have been the victim of some 
affliction and quite mistaken as to its origin and 
cause; indeed, it is likely after all to have been 
purely imaginary. If the supposed or implied 
cause of his distress was really what he suspected, 
we may fairly charge the ancient Babylonian with 
being very nervous about himself. But we may 
well believe that the Babylonian ministers of 
religion exercised their ingenuity in inventing i 
many cases of conscience and providing remedies | 
for them to an extent far beyond the demands of | 
those who came to them for help and comfort. To 
judge from what we already know, every abnormal 
experience must have given the Babylonian un- 
easiness, as to his health of body or soul. Certainly 
the belief in demons and their power to plague 
humanity, the suspicion of having offended the 
gods, or broken tabu, must have added many 
terrors to the natural feelings of discomfort and 
apprehension, the prickings of conscience or 
despondency. To the average layman it was by 
no means easy to say wherein he had offended, nor 
against whom, and his good intentions were but a 
slight solace to a man who believed that he might 
be called to suffer not only for unwitting misdeeds 
but also from the malice of devils or men. So he 
hastened to the priest or soothsayer, the magician 
or astrologer, to diseovei for him his offence or the 
evil influence that was upon him. He may have 
gone in turn to all and certainly was called upon 
to suffer many things of them. 

Whatever their diagnosis of his evil case, it 
seems probable that purification was the first 
req^uisite. But that was not all. When the thing 
to be removed from the man had been recognized 
as sin, disease, anger of the gods, possession by 
devils, or the spell of some witch, a further treat- 
ment appropriate to the case awaited the victim. 
An obstinate case might have to undergo all the 
treatments in turn. But none w'as likely to take 
effect if he had not been purified. 

In itself purification might be a washing with 
pure water. This requirement was strongly in- 
sisted u;pon. Pure water must be procured from 
the Tigris or the Euphrates or, even better, from 
the mouth of the rivers, where their waters met 
and where were the Isles of the Blessed. The 
water must have been kept in a ptire place * pre- 
served faithfully in the abyss.’ The abyss, apsu^ 
was properly the cosmic sea which underlay the 
whole earth, on whose bosom the earth rode, to 
which the kings boasted that they had dug dovra 
their palace foundations, the fresh water sea from 
which arose the springs and rivers. But in every 
great temple stood the ‘great sea’ — thelaver, also 
called apsi(,f like Solomon’s brazen sea. Doubtless, 
it is this temple abyss which held the pure water 
referred to. It is called the water of Eridu, ‘ the 
sweet or good city.’ But, in default of pch holy 
water, the water of wells was allowed, if only it 
were consecrated by a correct incantation. 

Pure water was often modified by the addition 
of herbs or aromatic woods. What these were is 


difficult to ascertain from their names, such as 
btnu^ ‘ herb of Dilbat ’ (perhaps the place of Venus- 
Ishtar), a date-stone, straw, gatstsu^ \ing\i aban 
nisikU (peihaps a ring, set with precious stones, 
possibly as fee to the priest), GAM-GAM scent, 
burashu (possibly cypress). The Mnu plant is 
thought to be ‘tamarisk.’ It is probable that 
such additions had magical efficacy. The washing 
of the hands was repeated often, accompanied by 
different incantations, usually cited by their first 
lines, of which we often know no more, but which 
we may hope gradually to know completely. But 
to follow out in detail the various accompaniments 
of the hand-washing would demand a treatise. 

It does not seem in any case to have been 
necessary to bathe the whole person ; usually the 
hands sufficed, though the head or forehead is 
sometimes ordered. Special cases demanded a 
cleansing of the mouth, and the water was some- 
times drunk. Spimkling sufficed occasionally. A 
proper time had to be determined, which was the 
ob j ect of divination and the sub j ect of omens. The 
literature of these fit times is extensive and usually 
obscure. Often it is prescribed that the ceremony 
shall be performed in a clean place ; the open 
country or the desert would do. But for perfect 
security a hit rimqi was built. This was a ‘ wash- 
ing-house,’ or lustiation-cliaraber, and was often 
attached to a house in the city, possibly to a priest’s 
house or for the convenience of any who could pay 
for its use. There was a distinct ritual for the bit 
Ti7nq% whither the polluted should be taken. The 
ceremony was performed in special vestments of a 
sable hue, worn both by the suppliant and by the 
minister. 

Apparently the motive of the washing was the 
symbolical removal of the contamination and often 
its symbolical transfer by the water to some object, 
rendered by incantation a representation of the 
supposed author of the trouble — a clay or w’'ax 
image of the witch. This image could then be 
buried, burned, or otherwise destroyed, and the 
sufferer freed from his uncleanness. But in this 
case also the methods are most varied, and no 
exhaustive treatment is possible here. 

It is not clear just how much of the treatment 
was merely puritication. A sick person had to be 
purified before he could be cured, for without 
purity he could not expect the cure to work at all. 
But the full cure may be regarded in his case as a 
purification. Hence the word has been used to 
cover all the process by which a man who believed 
that his distress came under the head of unclean- 
ness was relieved of his ailment. As he did not 
confine the idea of uncleanness to any very simple 
category, it is hard to say what cleansed him of it, 
and the whole of the above-named articles must be 
read to exhaust the already recognized ide^ of 
purification. It is dangerous to attempt classifica- 
tion of the kinds of uncleanness. But analogy 
suggests some classes. 

Sexual impurity is very hard to define. On the 
one hand, all sexual intercourse involved the 
necessity for purification. But, on the other 
hand, tne Babylonians seem to have allowed even 
homosexuality. It is difficult, therefore, to state 
wherein consisted the impurity of irregular inter- 
course. Possibly excess, leading to the reaction of 
lassitude, was productive of the suspicion that the 
patient was under a spell or a demoff. This may 
have been extended by fear to all oases of! indulg- 
ence, But we must know more before we 
fairly generalize, and our material, with all its 
fullness, has many omissions, which may or may 
not be significant. 

Fear of conseqiiences, when there was so much 
to fear, hard to distinguish from consciousness of 
wrong-doing, was evidently the motive to declare 
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oneself unclean and seek purification. The spirit- 
ual director would move the penitent to confession 
and quite honestly prescribe a treatment deemed 
likely to be effective. 

Literaturk.— The literature quoted in art Babylonians and 
Assyrians and the relevant sections of artt. Chastity, Con- 
fession, Disease and Medicine, Expiation and Atonement, etc , 
is ample for a preliminary treatment of the sub 3 ect. Much 
further research is needed before a clear and consistent view 
can be set out, if that can ever he attained now. Distinction 
will have to be made between the usages of different periods, 
and chances of view may he detected. 

C. H. W, Johns. 

PURIFICATION (Buddhist). — The religious 
movement which is known as early Buddhism 
did not take as its central doctrine an ideal of 
purity to be aimed at hy a system of ritual puxifi- 
cation. Its own keynotes are those of individual 
enlightenment, of release, of spiritual vision, and 
of movement to a goal discerned thereby. But 
early Buddhism largely made itself felt as a protest 
and reaction against a system, or systems, of 
elaborate rites and piactices cultivated for the 
express purpose of obtaining absolution and puri- 
fication from the impurities inherent in this fleshly 
mechanism and in the deeds wrought hy it. As 
formulated doctrine, a religion was referred to as 
dkamma, but, as end gained by ritual works, it 
was referred to as suddhi (or visuddhif ‘purity,’ 
‘purifying,’ ‘cleansing’). Buddhism laid down 
its own dharnTYia as insight into truth, and as path 
or means of attainment. But we see it turning 
aside from these to take account of the prevailing 
notion of ritual purification. It condemned the 
methods in practice ; it substituted ‘ inward 
spiritual grace’ for external symbols, and upheld 
its own ‘ vision ’ and ‘ way ’ as the true /cdfiapo-ts. 

Salvation envisaged as {m-)suddh%, when Bud- 
dhism arose, appears in many of the eaily Pali 
documents, as the belief or ‘view’ of Brhamans 
and recluses : 

‘The views of recluses and brahmins, cot of us, who deem 
that stiddhi IS by moral conduct, that suddhi is by ritual, or by 
both ’ (Dkamrna-saiigav-i, § 1005).i 

‘With U8 alone is suddhiy so they declare ; not in other norms 
(dhammas) is Visuddhi ’ {Sutta-Nip&ia, 824).2 

‘ Not so 

Were pure (religion) to be reached ’ 

{Psalms of the Brethren^ 893).8 
‘The celebrant in many a saonfice, 

I fostered sacred fire, oblations made : 

“These he the pure and holy rites I methought ' 

{%b, 341). 

‘Some recluses and brahmins hold that purity is by dieting 
... by transmigration & ... by rebirths ... by sphere of 
being ... by oblations ... by tending a (perpetual) fire‘ 
(Majjkima-Nikdyaf i. 80 f,). 

‘ Lo I ye who blindly worship constellations of heaven. 

Ye who fostenng fire in cool grove wait upon Agni, 
Deeming ye thus might find purification (suddhi) ‘ , 

(Psalms of the SisterSi 143). 

The rites and practices to gain otherwise 

referred to as release {moJcsa [<2'-'y.]) from demerit — 
most frequently condemned in Buddhist scriptures 
are of three kinds; (1) asceticism, (2) fire-ritual, 
(3) baptism, or frequent immersion in any con- 
venient (usually) running water. Thus the ‘ diet- 
ing ’ alluded to above consisted in reducing the daily 
food to a minimum vegetable diet, even to a single 
bean. There was, again, the tapas (‘austerity’) 
of the five fires (one on each side and the sun over- 
head), and all the petty acts of self-thwarting and 
self-denial enumerated in Digha-Nilcdya, i. 165 f. 
(Dialogms of the Buddha^ i. 226 f.), and elsewhere. 
They were less characteristic of Brahmans than 
of recluses generally, whether these were BrS-h- 

lEd. PTS, London, 1886; Dhamma-Sangaxd : a Buddhist 
Manual of Psychological Bthies, ed. 0. A. F. Rhys Davids, 
London, 1900 

2 Ed. PTS, London, 1013. 

^PTSy ed, 0- A. F. Rhys Davids, London, 1913. 

* Lit. ‘ this is auddhV 5 of . J dtaha, iv. (tr.) 117. 


mans or not. Nevertheless in the anthologies a 
Brahman is made to say ; 

‘Painful the penances I wrought for heaven, 

All ignorant of purity’s true path ’ 

(Psalms of the Brethren^ 219). 

Protest against the belief that such practices 
made for real purity finds expression in a sutta 
describing the Bnduha resting in the sense of 
enlightenment and of deliverance from his own 
self-torturing exercises that had brought him no 
light. The tempter assails him hy suggesting 
doubt : 

‘ His penitential tasks abandoning, 

Whereby the sons of men are purified, 

The impure fancieth that he is pure, 

When he hath strayed from path of purity. 

{The Buddha :] 

Full well I understood how any rites 
Austere, aimed at the overthrow of death, 

Belong to matters useless for our good. 

Yea, nothing good they bring along with them, 

Like oai and rudder in a ship on land. 

But morals, concentration and insight — 

The Path to Enlightenment — these were my tasks ; 

That Path creating and developing, 

Have I attained the purity supreme ' 

103 ). 

A more typical Brahman view, however, is that of 
the Bharadvaja referred to as Suddhika (‘purity- 
man,’ ‘ puritan ’) : 

‘Though he be virtuous and penance work. 

There is in all the world no brahmin found 
Thus rendered pure 
In Veda-lore expert and in the course 
His class lays down thus is he purified, 

Unique 'mong men ’ (ib. 1 . 166). 

This expertness in the latter field (charatia, 
explained by the commentary as gotta-charana, 
the practice of the clan or gens — in Sanskrit, 
chdrana) includes (a) all religious observances 
peculiar to the Biahmans, and (&) all ‘ colour ’ or 
class regulations The specific differences marking 
off the four social classes of early India one from 
another are called ‘colour-purity’ (chatu-vannl 
suddhi) in Majjhima^ ii. 132. The Brahman 
claimed priority in class ‘on account of his pre- 
eminence, of the superiority of his origin (Brahma), 
of his observance of restrictive rules, and of his 
particular sanctification’ (haws of Manu^ x, 2 
[SBE XXV. (1886) 402]). The Buddha, as against 
such a claim, affirmed that social worth depended 
solely on character and quality of work. There 
was no ‘ colour * bar to purity, social or religious : 

‘ And be he noble, brahmin, commoner, 

Or labouring man, or of a pariah class : — 

Who stirs up effort, puts forth all his strength, 
Advances with an ever-vigorous stride, 

He may attain the purity supreme ’ 

(Sarpyuttat i. 166). 

I Of religious observances, which every Brahman 
I house-father was qualified to celebrate (see art. 

' Brahman), none appeared to incur the protestant 
disapproval of early Buddhism so often as those of 
oblations to fire and of ceremonial bathing. Both 
are denounced as merely external, and therefore 
misdirected and futile. Let the suttas speak for 
themselves ; 

{The Buddha ;j 

* Nay, brahmin, deem not that by mere wood-laying 
Comes purity. Such things are all external. 

To him who thus purification seeketh 

By things without, none is made pure, the wise say. 

I lay no wood, brahmin, for fires on altars. 

Only within burneth the fire I kindle. 

Ever my fire burns, ever tense and ardent, 

I, Arahant, work out the life that’s holy‘ 

(Saifiyuttaj i. 169). 

Again, to a matron who was making her regular 
food-offering to Brahma, while her son, a saintly 
hhikhhu, stayed without on his round for alms, 
the Buddha says : 

‘Far hence, 0 brahminee, is Brahma’s world, . . . 

And Brahma feedeth not on food like that . . , 
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Lo here 1 this Brahmadeva, son of thine, 

A man who past the gods hath won his way, . . • 

. . . hath come up to thy house tor alms . . . 

Meet for oblations from both gods and men, • , . 

By evil undefiled, grown calm and cool, . , . 

His heart at utter peace, all vices purged . . . 

Let him enjoy the choice meats thou hast served 

Another of the ritualistic Bhaiadvaja clan invites 
the Buddha to go bathing in the Bahuka river. 

The Buddha asks : ‘ What of the river, brahmin, what can it 
do?* The reply is: *Many consider it as a means of deliver- 
ance and of merit ; many people let it hear away their evil 
deeds {harmay 

[The Buddha :] 

* What hoots the Bahuka, or the Gaya? ... 1 
For ever and a day hia foot may plunge 
Therein, yet are his smutty deeds not cleansed. 

They will not purge the man of passions vile. 

To him that’s pure, ever ’tis Phalgu-time, 

To him that’s pure, ever 'tis Sabbath-day, 

To him that's pure and in his actions clean. 

Ever his practices effectual prove. 

Here, brahmin, is *t that thou shouldst bathing go 
Become a haven sure for all that breathes ; 

Speak thou no lies, harm thou no living thing, 

Steal nought, have faith, in nothing be^ thou mean. 

So living, what are river-rites to thee ? ’ 

{Maj^himorNihdya^ i. 89). 

To another Brahman who confesses to belief in the 
moral cleansing power of water, the rebuke takes 
this form : 

* The Norm’s a lake, its strand for bathing virtue, 

Clear, undefiled, praised by the good to good men, 
l^erem in sooth masters of lore come bathing. 

So, clean of limb, to the beyond pass over * 

{Sariiyutta, i. 188). 

In the anthologies Sister Punna pours ridicule on 
a Brahman seeking a shivering purity in the 
water, in which he must inevitably be excelled by 
any animal having its habitat in that element 
{Psalms of the Sisters, Ixv. ). 

The quoted passages throw some light on the 
advocacy by Buddhism of ethical purity unaided by 
ritual symbols. Some further testimony will assist 
in bodying out their ideas of purity, and their 
application of it to their own specific doctrines. 

We find the purification idea applied to the 
possibility of melioration in all rational beings. 
The Budaha maintains, against a current sceptical 
doctrine, that beings either deteriorated (* became 
defiled*) or advanced (‘became purified*) through 
a sufficient cause. This was the hedonically mixed 
nature of the factors of life. In other words, our 
experience is sufficiently pleasant to make the 
things of this world seductive, and sufficiently 
painful to make us long for something better 
{SammUta, ul 69 f.). This is called the ‘twofold 
doctrine hard to penetrate* {Dlgha, hi. 274). 

How did Buddhism conceive the nature^ of 
defilement {sahhilesa, upakilesa) and its opposite ? 
Consciousness, or heart {ckitta), was not considered 
as intrinsically impure. Though ‘ formless * or 
immaterial, it was likened to a radiant or flashing 
clarity, infinitely swift and plastic in procedure, 
but liable to defilement by adventitious influences 
{Ahguttara, i. 5~11). These made their advent on 
occasion of sense. In reacting to sense-impres- 
sions, a number of mental adjuncts were held to 
come into play, such as feeling, volition, emotions, 
etc. Prominent among these were the^ three 
radical conditions (‘roots*) of immoral activity- 
appetite or lust, enmity, dullness or unintelligence, 
Ibe corresponding three opposites might come into 
play instead — disinterestedness, love, intelligence 
or insight. The karma from previous lives would 
decide this in the first instance; nurture and 
training vrould modify the adjuncts during life. 
But defilement consisted in the three immor^ con- 
ditions exerting themselves in response to the 
calls of sense. That defilement is fully described, 
e.y., in the Amagandha Sutta {Sutta-Isipdta, SBE 

1 The typical ceremonial bathing was in the GayE, at the 
spring-festival of Phalgu (Psalim cf the Brethren^ p. 181). 


x.^ [1881] 40 f.), as consisting in violence and 
injustice, sensuality, covetousness, and deceit, 
obstinacy and conceit, etc. Again, sixteen forms 
of c/« 2 J#a-def] lenient are given in the Vatthupama- 
Sutta {Majjhima, i. 36 f.). 

Purification from all these spiritual defilements 
consisted, as the latter sutta shows, in a mental 
awakening (1) to new ideals, (2) to the nature of 
defilement as such ; and in an emotional upheaval 
and subsequent tranquillization, the defiling 
tendencies having been ejected. The process <3 
course took time, and was held to be perfected only 
by progress along the ‘Four Paths,* i.e. stages 
of tne path, to samtship. It is illustrated 
negatively and positively by a well-cleansed cloth 
taking on a fine dye, or again by refining in fire : 

* Little by little, one by one, as pass 
The moments, ffradually let the wise, 

Like smith the oleraishes of silver, blow 
The specks that mar his purity away ' 

{Dhammapadat 239). 

Another favourite purity simile is that of moon or 
sun getting free from cloud, resplendent in a 
clear sky : 

* Passionless, purified, undefiled as the moon when clear of 
blotting (cloud) * (Sutta-Nipatat 636). 

We have seen Buddhism using purity ritual as 
metaphor to emphasize the inwardness of its ideal. 
More appropriate is the figure borrowed from that 
craft on which its central doctrine was modelled, 
to wit, medicine. The possible cure of certain 
ailments for which the physician prescribes purg- 
ing and cathartics (vamana, virech&nd) are com- 
pared {Anguttara, v. 218 f.) with the sure remedy 
for all suliering in the * Ariyan Eightfold Path ’ of 
the perfect life. The convalescent is described, 
not as purified, but as emancipated or released — a 
more characteristic Buddhist ideal, as has been 
stated above, than that of purification. 

Once annexed, the ideal of purity was applied to 
every kind of proficiency of heart and head. The 
acme of purity {koti-parisuddha) in conduct was 
to exercise seff-reference — not to do unto others 
what would be disagreeable if done to one*s self 
{Samyutta, v. 252 f.). The inward purifying fire 
referred to by the Buddha (see above) is explained 
as his insight. Vision and insight have to be 
‘ cleansed,* but difierent temperaments are stated 
to attain this ideal in difierent ways {ih, iv. 191- 
195). Mystical or supernormal sight and hearing 
are also defined as purified or clarified {visodhita) 
as well as ‘ divine* {dihbay ‘ godlike,’ or * angelic *).^ 
Achievements of this kind are attributed,^ in 
varying degrees, to recluses graduating in saint- 
ship. But none of the emphasis of Clnistian 
mysticism on the purity or clarity as such is to be 
found in the Buddhist canon. 

Finally, three special applications of the purity 
ideal may be noted, namely, to morals, to the work 
of teaching, and to the summwm bonum. 

Thus observance of the five sets of rules for the 
order are technically called ‘the five purities* 
{Vinaya, v. 132; cf. Vinaya Texts [SBE xiii. 
(1881)1, i. 15, 55, etc.). 

‘ Perfectly pure teaching ’ is such as is under- 
taken because of the excellence of the doctrine's 
ideal and method, and out of love and compassion 
felt by the teacher {Samyutta, ii. 199). 

‘Purity* is again annexed as one_ of the 44 
synonyms for salvation or nibbdna iv. 372), and 
this is at times referred to as ‘ the purity supreme.* 
Thus envisaged, the sovereign means of attaining 
it was that of the exercises in self-knowledge 
known as the ‘ Four Applications of Mindfulness 
{Dialogues, ii. XXII.): 

• the path that lead? only to the purification of beings . . .to 
the realization of Nibbana.’ (The translation one and only 
path ' in that work iehayano) is not correct.) 

1 See, e.g , Dialog^m, i. 89. 91. 
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Insight into impeimanence, snifering, and non> 
existence of soul are called no less ‘ the path to 
purity’ [Dhammapada, 277-279; Psalms of the 
Brethren, 676-678) — a phrase that became immor- 
talized for all Buddhists of the Thera vada teaching 
down to the present day as the title of Biiddha- 
ghosa’s classic work, the VisiMhi-Magga. 

Literaturb.— A ll the texts and translations quoted are named 
m the text, and all, except those in SBB and in SBB, are 
among the Pali Text Society’s publications 

C. A. F. Rttys Davids. 

PURIFICATION (Chinese). — The technical 
term usually employed by the Chinese to denote 
the rites connected with ceremonial purity is a 
word which in modern Pekingese is pronounced 
chai. The woid is used, especially among Bud- 
dhists, to denote the practice of abstinence from 
animal food; but it implies much more than this. 
The \vritten character for chai is a modification of 
another character cKi (radical 210) ; indeed, in 
classical literature cKi is used where modern 
writers would use chai ; and this fact provides us 
with an unmistakable clue to the original ideas 
which the term was intended to convey. GHi 
means ‘to regulate,’ ‘to arrange in order,’ ‘to 
make even,’ ‘ to equalize,’ ‘ to establish uniformity’ ; 
and, when used in an ethical sense, it implies the 
due regulation or adjustment of the whole person- 
ality — physical, intellectual, and moral. The pro- 
cess of adjustment {chai] was regarded as an 
essential pieliminary to the exercise of priestly or 
sacrificial functions, and it implied fasting, self- 
control, and an inward purity of which physical 
cleanliness and spotless raiment were outward and 
visible signs. ^ 

I. The State ritual. — The principal authority 
for sacrificial and other religious rites in ancient 
Cliina is the Li Chi {SBB xxvii. and xxviii. [1885]). 
In that Chou dynasty classic we find the greatest 
stress laid on £he necessity for gravity, sincerity, 
and reverence in all who take part in such rites. 
We are told that sacrifice is not ‘ a thing commg to 
a man from without ; it issues from within him, 
and has its birth in his heart.’ Religious cere- 
monial is not merely an external show, nor should 
it be carried out for selfish reasons or in expecta- 
tion of reward; it is the outward expression of 
inward feelings, and, unless those feelings are of a 
pure and disinterested character, the ritual in 
which they find expression will necessarily lack 
dignity and impressiveness. Hence it is only men 
of exalted virtue who should presume to omciate 
at sacrifices {SBB xxvii. 61 f., xxviii. 236 f.). But 
even men of the noblest character must not occupy 
themselves with sacred things without scrupulous 
self -preparation ; hence, ‘ when the time came for 
offering a sacrifice, the man wisely gave himself to 
the work of purification’ {SBE xxviii. 239). To 
effect this purification, he had to guard himself 
against all noxious and unclean things and to keep 
his desires under strict control. He shunned music, 
because music would cause mental distraction and 
excitement. He kept all wayward thoughts out 
of his mind, and concentrated his attention on the 
way of rectitude. He refrained from unnecessary 
movements of his hands and feet. He strove to 
bring his intellect and his moral sentiments to the 
highest degree of clarity and refinement. When he 
had succeeded in conducting himself in this manner 
for the required number or days, he was in a fit 
condition to enter into communion with spiritual 
beings {ih. 239 f.). 

Of this purificatory process there were two stages. 
The lower stage, known as san chai, * lax purifica- 
tion,’ lasted for seven days ; the higher, known as 
chih chai, ‘ strict purification,’ occupied the three 
days immediately preceding the performance of the 
1 Of. art. Fasting, voI. v. p. 761, § 4 . 


sacrificial ceremony. The process invol ved bathing 
{mih yu), the wearing of clean raiment, restriction 
to the simplest food, and abstinence from sexual 
relations. The person undergoing ‘strict’ chai 
separated himself from his family, and lived by 
himself in apartments other than those which he 
usually occupied. He wore unadorned garments 
of a black colour, because these were regarded as 
consonant with, or symbolical of, the solemn nature 
of his thoughts, which should he concentrated on 
the unseen world {SBE xxvii. 448 ; see also J. 
Legge, The Chinese Classic^, i., Oxford, 1893, p. 248). 
Great stress was laid on the inutility of attending 
merely to the external aspects of the purificatory 
rites. Mencius implies that a well-regulated mind 
was far more important than ontward comeliness 
and correctness, when he tells us that even a leper 
(or a person of external repulsiveness) may sacrifice 
to God, provided he carried out the rules of chai in 
the proper spirit.^ 

The sacrificial rites for which purification was 
and still IS considered necessary are mainly those 
connected with the cult of ancestors, and purifica- 
tion is therefore theoietically binding upon all 
heads of families and others whose business it is to 
lay sacrificial offerings before the family tombs or 
the spirit-tablets in the ancestral temple. But the 
rule applies with equal force to the stately cere- 
monies which are or were conducted by the emperor 
or his deputies in connexion with the cult of canon- 
ized sages and heroes such as Confucius, Kuan-Ti, 
and Yo-Fei; the worship of the Supreme Deity 
and the divinities of earth, mountains, rivers, and 
other nature-spirits; and the propitiation of the 
spiiitual beings whose function it is to distribute 
the rainfall, to ward off pestilences and other 
calamities, to promote the growth of crops, and to 
regulate the seasonal changes. The impressive 
ceremony of the worship of Siang-ti (the Supreme 
Being) at the winter solstice took place at the 
marble Altar of Heaven, which is situated in the 
midst of a wooded park in the southern section of 
the city of Peking. The theoretical sanctity of 
the emperor’s person did not exempt him from the 
duty of undergoing chai before he was qualified to 
act as high-pnest for myriad-peopled China. 

Three days before the ceremony his majesty moved into a 
building called the chai hung, ‘purification palace,’ situated 
within the ‘ forbidden city.’ Here, in cloistral stillness, he was 
expected to remain two days and nights. On the third day he 
proceeded to the sacred enclosure of the Altar of Heaven, and 
was conducted to another chai hung, where he kept solitary 
vigil during the last of the three nights of ‘strict purification,’ 
Similar purificatory rites were in ancient times 
performed by the emperor at the beginning of the 
four seasons. 

Three days before the festival of Id-Oh‘un (‘Beginning of 
Spring ’) the Grand Eecorder informed the emperor that ‘ on 
such and such a day the spring will begin.’ Thereupon * the 
son of Heaven devotes himself to self-punfication, and on the 
day he leads in person the three ducal ministers, hla nine high 
ministers, the feudal princes (who are at court), and his Great 
officers, to meet the spring in the eastern suburb.’ 2 

The emperor’s duties and prerogatives in connexion 
with these State rituals were to some extent shared 
by his consort, though the imperial pair were 
separated from one another during the period of 
purification,® In the third month of spring a 
ceremony took place in which the empress acted 
alone. 

* In this month orders are given to the foresters throughout 
the country not to allow the cutting down of the mulberry 
trees and silk-worm oaks. , , . The trays and baskets with the 


1 J. Legge, The Chinese Clasms^, ii., Oxford, 1896, p. 830. 
For the translation of ‘ leper,’ which is doubtful, see H. A. 
Giles, Confucianism and its MmU, London, 1916, p. OS. 
Legge’s tr,, ‘wicked,’ is unsupported by the commen ators 
and is inappropriate. 

xxvii. 263. For similar observances at the other 
seasons see ^ 6 . pp. 269, 284, 297. For a reference to the 
emperor’s restricted diet when undergoing purification see 
E. Biot, Le Tchsou^LL Paris, 1861, i. 721, 

3 See, e.g„ SBE xxviii. 433 ; c£, Biot, ii. 16, 18 f. 
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stands (for tlie worms and cocoons) are got ready. The queen, 
after vigil and fasting, goes m person to the eastern fields to 
work on the mulberry trees’ {SBM xxvii. 266 ; of. xxvm. 223 f.). 
This was done in order that the women of China 
might he encouraged to feel that, when they 
laboured at one of the great national industries — 
the production of silk — they were following the 
example and carrying out the precepts of the first 
lady in the land. Similar recognition was accorded 
by the emperor to the industry of agriculture ; for 
the custom was that in the first month of spring the 
emperor prayed to heaven for bountiful harvests, 
and then, with his own hand on the plough, turned 
up three furrows {SBE xxvii. 254 f,). This rite has 
been kept up till our own day. 

2. Purification in Confucianism. — A modern 
writer lias hazarded the statement that in Con- 
fucianism fasting is perhaps ' wholly unrecognized ^ 
[EBr^^ X. 193). This remark is by no means 
accurate, for ritual fasting is an essential part of 
the rites of purification referred to in the Li Chi, 
and the Li Chi ranks as a Confucian classic. In 
bk. xxix. we find the following remark attributed 
to Confucius himself : 

‘ Vigil and fasting are required (as a preparation) for serving 
the spirits (in sacrifice) ; the day and month in which to appear 
before the ruler are chosen beforehand these observances 
were appointed lest the people should look on these things with- 
out reverence ’ {SEE xxviii. 331). 

From other sources also we have ample evidence 
that Confucius by no means ignored these ritual 
observances. In a classical passage we are told 
that there were three things which Confucius took 
very seriously and in regard to which he showed 
the greatest reverence and circumspection. These 
were purification (cAaf), warfare, and disease (Legge, 
i. 198). The selection is not so whimsical and 
arbitrary as may be supposed. The third, it will 
be observed, concerns the individual human life, 
which it mars or cuts short; the second affects 
the welfare of society and the rise and fall 
of states; while the first is associated with the 
solemn rites that are believed to open a channel of 
communication between living men and the spiritual 
world. From another passage we learn that Con- 
fucius ‘ purified himseli with water * before going 
to court to announce the murder of a feudal prince. 
Legge rightly points out in connexion with this 
passage that the Chinese phrase {mu yu) repre- 
sented by these words ‘ implies all the fasting and 
all the solemn preparation as for a sacrifice or other 

f reat occasion^ (i. 284). In the same classic (the 
>un Yu) we read that Confucius, when undergoing 
ohai, arrayed himself in clean linen cloth, changed 
his diet, and sat elsewhere than in his usual seat 
(Legge, i. 232). In the classic usually known to 
Europeans as The Doctrine of the Mean Confucius 
is represented as having uttered the following 
words : 

‘ How actively do the spiritual beings manifest their powers I 
They are bejmnd the ability of eyes to see or ears to hear, yet 
they are immanent in all things. It is for them that men 
purify themselves and don rich array and establish the ntes of 
sacrifice and worship.’ 

Not only was purification known to and practised 
by Confucius and his disciples and contemporaries ; 
it also forms part of the ritual of the cult of which 
Confucius himself is the central figure. The chief 
seat of this cult is the imposing temple at Chti-fou 
in Shantung. The temple stands near the enclosure 
which contains the sage’s tomb, and adjoins the 
palace of the ennobled representative of the Con- 
fucian family — ^the Yen Sh^ng Rung, ‘duke of 
extended sagehood.’ As the rites of the Confucian 
cult throughout the empire are modelled on those 
practised at Ch'ii-fou, special interest is attached 
to a book called the ShSng MSn Li Yo Ohih, 
‘Records of the Ritual and Music of the Holy 
Temple,’ which is in two small volumes printea 
from wooden blocks preserved in the tem^e pre- I 


cinets. ^ The latest edition of this work was pub- 
lished in 1887 under the editorial supervision of a 
committee composed wholly of the sage’s reputed 
descendants. From this handbook we may gather 
authoritative information concerning the place 
occupied by purificatory rites in the Confucian 
ceremonial. 

Fifteen days before the date fixed for the sacrificial ceremony 
the duke (as hereditary custodian and superintendent of the 
temple and its rituals) carries out a rite technically known as 
ti sMngt ‘ the purification of the sacrificial animals * (ox, sheep, 
pig, etc.). The duke and his assistants, arrayed in their robes 
of office, go to the park in which the animals are kept (the 
hsi-sMng-so) and select unblemished and well-conditioned 
victims for the forthcoming sacrifice.! These animals are then 
ceremonially washed with warm water ; and every day there- 
after, until the time comes for the sacrifice, this cleansing rite 
is repeated On the same day a proclamation is issued at one 
of tue temple-gates, called the Yang-kao-mfin, * the gate of 
gazing upwards,* whereby the temple officials and all whose 
duty it is to take part in the ceremonies are called upon to 
prepaie themselves for the rites of purification, which in their 
‘ lax ’ form begin on the tenth day before the sacrifice. From 
the tenth day onwards the temple-officers go daily to the 
temple and carry out a thorough cleansing of it. The court- 
yards are weeded, and all dust and rubbish are carefully 
removed. This process is technically known as sa sao. On 
the third day before the ceremony the ministrants enter upon 
the period of ‘stnct’ chai. At noon on this day there is a 
solemn procession of robed officials, headed by the duke him- 
self, to one of the temple-gates known as the T'ung-w6n- 
m6n, where they stand m order of precedence. The persons 
who are to officiate at the ceremony, and who are therefore 
about to enter upon three days’ chat, then perform the 
treble obeisance {kotow), while a herald (hsUan-tU’-sh^ng) 
reads aloud the cMsh-tz'H and shih-tz'H, i.e. the vows 
{shih) by which the ministrants bind themselves to a faithful 
observance of the rules of abstinence (chieh).^ After this 
ceremony the candidates for purification proceed to the special 
pavilions set apart for their use — buildings knovra as chai-m^ 
so, ‘purification lodgings.’ Between the hours of 8 and 6 on 
the same day they must bathe and array themselves in clean 
garments made of plain black cotton. They then walk to the 
Hall of Poetry and Rites (one of the mam temple-buildings), 
salute each other decorously, and carry out certain duties 
connected with the arrangement of the sacrificial vessels. 
Their nights have to be spent in the ‘purification lodgings,* 
where they are under the supervision of officials who after 
dark go their rounds with lamp in hand to see that there is no 
unseemly breach of rules. 

Into the details of the sacrificial ceremony itself we need not 
enter. The culmmatmg moment arrives when the sacrificial 
articles are solemnly placed m front of the ‘spirit-tablets’ of 
Confucius and his canonized associates. Tins can be done 
only by persons in a state of ceremonial purity* and the 
privilege falls therefore to those who have just completed their 
three days’ strict chai. Even they, however, are not allowed 
to approach the altars with the sacrificial meats and fruits 
until a final ceremony of purification has duly taken place. 
From a richly-garnished vessel (chin lei) a ministrant takes a 
ladleful of clean water and transfers it to a smaller vessel 
(kuan-p'in), which is simply an ordinary washing basin placed 
on a four-legged wooden stand. The officer (ching^hsim-kuan) 
who is to take the offerings up to the altars then goes through 
the form of washing his hands. One of the ministrants takes a 
long narrow strip of fringed cloth from a bamboo basket (ssil), 
kneels down, and passes the cloth to the chcng^hsten-kum, 
who uses it to dry his hands.^ The latter then proceeds to 
wash seven goblets (chio) which are to hold the sacrificial wine. 
The chto is a three-legged cup with two ears and a projecting 
lip. Three of the seven are intended for the altar of Confucius ; 
the other four are destined for the altars of the four subordi- 
nate sages who are associated with Confucius in the sacrificial 
rites. These are Yen Hui (the favouiite disciple), Tsfing Tzfi, 
MSng Tzfi (Mencius), and Tzfi-ssfi. 

There are various rules of discipline which have 
to be observed by all persons who occupy permanent 
posts in connexion with the Confucian rites. 
Among the offences which entail dismissal from 
office two are of interest as bearing on our present 
subject. One is the offence of ju miao jpw ckaiy 
entering the temple (to perform duties connected 
therewith) without having undergone purifica- 
tion. The other is the offence of m sang ju miao, 
entering the temple while in a state of mourning, 
and concealing the fact. The temple-ministrant 
1 For references to similar functions carried out in ancient 
times by the monarch see SBJS xxviii. 222 1 ; of. Biot, i 466 f 
3 For a similar custom in ancient times see Biot, ii. 107 f. 

3 For further references to hand-washing as a ritual act in 
China see Biot, i. 4661, ii. 230 It will be seen that there were 
occasions on which the ablution had to be performed by the 
emperor himself. For observations on the religious significance 
of the rite, and Its use m other parts of the world, see art. 
Hand, vol. vi. p. 498 f. 
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who is in mourning is expected to notify the fact 
without delay to his official superiors, in order that 
arrangements may be made to have his duties 
temporarily delegated to some one else. 

There are several references in ancient Chinese 
religious literature to a curious belief that, when 
the rites of strict purification had been scrupulously 
fulfilled, the purified worshipper would^ see the 
spirits to whom his sacrifice was to be ofiered and 
on whom his thoughts had been concentrated (see, 
e,g., SBM xxvii. 448, xxviiL 211). This rather 
startling statement should not be taken as the 
expression of a literal belief that the spirits would 
present themselves before the worshipper’s bodily 
eyes. It is not impossible, indeed, that statements 
of this kind indicate the survival of pre-historic 
beliefs similar to those which existed down to our 
own time among the Eskimo or the American 
Indians, who believed that the fastings and other 
austerities which a youth underwent at pubertj 
would enable him to see his guardian-spirit.^ It is 
also possible that among the ancient Chinese, as 
among many sects known to Christendom, fasting 
and other ascetic practices were the cause of 
psychical disturbances which resulted in * visions.’ * 
An interesting parallel to our Chinese text is to be 
found in the ‘oracle’ of the Montanist prophetess 
Priscilla, which declared that ‘ purity unites (with 
the Spirit), and they (the pure) see visions, and 
bowing their faces downward, they hear distinct 
words spoken.’ * The Chinese, however, under the 
sober influences of Confucianism, have shown little 
inclination to carry their religious austerities to 
morbid extremes; indeed, worshippers are told 
that they should not emaciate themselves till the 
bones appear, nor should they let their seeing and 
hearing become affected by their austerities.^ 
Confucian Chinese, therefore, prefer to interpret 
the classical references to the visibility of spirits 
in a sense similar to that in which the term fien 
yen (‘heavenly eye’) is understood by Buddhist 
mystics. This ‘heavenly eye’ is much the same 
thing as Plato’s ‘ eye of the soul’ when it is turned 
towards reality, or the ‘mind’s eye’ and ‘heart’s 
eye’ of Gregory of Nyssa and St, Augustine. 
When our Chou dynasty enthusiast expressed his 
belief that the spirits would become visible to their 
faithful and purified devotee, he probably meant 
exactly what was in the mind of the Ifith cent. 
Christian mystic who said : 

* Si tu esses intua tionua et purus, tunc omnia sine impedi- 
mento videres et bene caperes. Oor purnrn penetrat caelum et 
Infernum ' (de ImiU ii. 4). 

3* Purification in ancestor-cult.— Strict purity 
has always been enjoined on those who officiate at 
the sacrifices to the dead. 

‘When a filial son is about to saoriflce, he is anxious that all 
preparations should be made heforehand. . . . The temple and 
its apartments having been repaired . . . the husband and 
wife, after vigil and fasting, bathe their heads and persons and 
array themselves in full dress.*® 

Purity^ is indicated by the very name of the 
great spring festival of Ch'ing-ming, at which the 
family graves are visited, repaired if necessary, 
and swept clean ; for cKing mtng means ‘ pure and 
bright.’ This phrase contains an allusion to the 

1 See artt. Fasting, vol, v, p, 761 f., Austeritibs, vol. ii. pp. 
228, 230b, 23la. 

2 See H. Spencer, Pnnapfes Sociology. London, 1876-96, i.4 
261, T>lor, PC^ li. 410 f.; J. B. Pratt, The Psychology of 
Religious Belief y New York, 1908, pp. 86, 97 ; see also art. 
Fasting, vol v. p, 759, 

8 Quoted by Rufus M. Jones, Studies in Mystical Relxgiony 
London, 1909, p 52. 

^ SBE xxvii. 87. We may refer to the book of Mencius, how- 
ever, for a curious case in which fasting and purification were 
carried to a morbid extreme (see Legge, li. 284 f.) 

® SBE XXVI 11 . 214 ; cf. 292 and see xxvii. 87. For observations 
on the ritual washing of the head see art. Head, vol. vi. p. 688 
(§ 7 (6)). The Ohinese phrase here used is mu-yily which is the 
term ordinarily employed to denote ritual ablutions and in- 
cludes washing of the head (see Legge, i. 284). 


belief that on this day all nature achieves a general 
purification and renewal. This was symbolized by 
the lighting of ‘ new fires ’ to bake the place of the 
old fires which, in accordance with ancient custom, 
had been extinguished on or before the preceding 
day. The term han shih (‘cold eating’) was 
applied to the day (or to the three days) preceding 
the Ch*ing-ming festival because, as the old fires 
had been put out and the new ones were not yet 
lighted, it was impossible to do any cooking.^ The 
ceremony of lighting new fires is almost forgotten 
now, but there is ample evidence that it once took 
place and that it was regarded partly as a purifica- 
tory rite by wbich evil was extinguished and the 
old life transformed into something new and clean.® 
Both ‘ jiure water’ and ‘pure fire’ occupied a place 
in the ritual offerings of ancient China.® Frazer, 
referring to a certain fire-ceremony still celebrated 
in the province of Fuhkien, records the significant 
fact that ‘the chief performers in the ceremony 
. . . refrain from women for seven days, and fast 
for three days before the festival.’^ The well- 
known custom of letting off fire-crackers, which is 
intended to exorcize evil spirits and effect a general 
purification, is still well known throughout China. 
‘.Disembodied spirits,’ as de Groot says, * are afraid 
of fire. ’ ® The original meaning of the Ghlng-ming 
festival has been obscured in China by the fact 
that the day came to be regarded as the appropriate 
occasion for the performance of the spiing cere- 
monies in honour of deceased ancestors; and the 
importance of the ancestral cult naturally caused 
the other associations of the festival to recede 
into the background. But the idea of purity is 
associated with the performance of the ancestral 
rites no less closely than with the renewal of 
nature’s activities, though, as we shall see below, 
pollution of a distinctive kind was believed to be 
inseparable from the mere fact of being in mourn- 
ing or of having come in contact with death. The 
ancient customs forbade any approach to the tombs 
or the spirit- tablets by any member of the family 
who had sullied the honour of his house by com- 
mitting a crime, or who had brought disgrace 
upon himself or his ancestors.® Tlxis is interesting 
as showing that something better than mere ‘ ritual 
purity’ was expected of those who paid religious 
honours to the dead. 

4, Popular purificatory rites. — ^Apart from the 
State rituals and the national cults of Confucius 
and of ancestors, there are many occasions on which 
ceremonial purification in some form or other was 
formerly practised by the people, though in modem 
times most of these rites have tended to become 
obsolete. At an ancient triennial drinking festival 
described in the Li Chi there was a ceremonial 
washing of hands and rinsing of cups {SBE xxvii. 
66, XX viii. 435 f . ), In the Confucian A nalects there 
is an interesting passage which, according to the 
commentators, contains a reference to an old custom 
of ‘ washing the hands and clothes at some stream 
in the third month, to put away evil infiuences’ 
(Legge, i. 249). Purification ceremonies, whereby 

1 See R. F. Johnston, Lion and Dragon in Northern CMnay 
London, 1910, pp. 18^187. There is a well-known Chinese 
legend which professes to trace the Han Shih festival to an 
episode attributed to the 7th cent. B.O., but it was probably 
invented to explain a ritual of which the original meaning had 
been lost. See L. Wieger, Moral Tenets and Customs in China, 
Ho-Kien-fu, 1913, p. 427 f. ; and H. A. Giles, A Chinese Bio- 
graphical Dictionary, London, 1898, no 353. 

2 See PC4, pp. 194 f., 297, 429, and GB^, pt. vii., Balder the 
Beautiful, London, 1913, i. 136 L, li. 3; cf. art. Fire, Fire-Gods, 
vol vi, p. 28. 

8 Biot, U. 297, 816, 381 f. ; SBExkvH. 445, 

4 GBS, pt. vii„ Balder the Beautiful, li. 3 ; see art, Firk- 
WAtKiNG, voL vi, p. 30 ; cf. Virdl^ u^n. xi. 786-788. 

® J. J. M. de Groot, 2'he Religious System of China, Leyden, 
1892-1910, bfc. i. p. 356 ; see also bk, ii. pp. 941-952, 

8 For an early Chinese discussion and criticism of this custom 
see Wang Oh’ung’s Lwi H&ng, tr. A, Forke, Berlin, 1911, pt, ii. 
p. 879. 
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disease and other things of ill omen were expelled 
from the house or locality, were regularly practised 
in the Chou dynasty, as we know from the Choti 
Li (Biot, ii. 225) ; and in various fornis similar rites 
axe still performed on New Year’s Eve and other 
great occasions, and at some of the village festivals.^ 
Purification and fasting foimerly took place when 
marriages were announced to the spiiits of the 
ancestors {SBE xxvii. 78). Before marriage the 
bridegroom went through ‘ fast and vigil,’ and wore 
a dark-colonred cap to signify the solemnity of his 
thoughts (^ 6 . p. 441). At one time it appears to 
have been the custom for a father to fast on the 
occasion of the birth of a child.^ Purification was 
resorted to in cases of extreme illness. 

‘All about the establiahment was swept clean, inside and out. 
. . . Males and females changed their dress’ {SBE xxviii. 173). 
The patient himself, if recovery was deemed hope- 
less, was clothed m new raiment. 

In China, as in many other parts of the world, 
contact with death has been supposed to cause 
pollution. We have already seen that a peison in 
mourning is forbidden to take part in the rituals 
of the Confucian worship, and that, if he conceals 
the fact that he is in mourning, he is liable to the 
punishment of dismissal. Purification is some- 
times undergone by those who have merely paid 
visits of condolence to a bereaved household, 
though purification of this kind is probably carried 
out as a matter of local custom only, and in a 
perfunctory manner. 

‘Some condolera,’ says de Groot, ‘hide a few garlic roots 
under their garments, convinced that the strong smell will 
prevent the influences of death from clutching to their bodies ; 
on leaving Che house they throw the roots away in the street. 
Otheis, on re-entering their dwelling, purify themselves by 
stepping over a fire, or over some burning incense powder of a 
kind considered especially suitable for this and similar ends and 
therefore styled istng hixing, “purification mcenae”’* The 
same writer mentions cases where pollution caused by contact 
with a corpse is removed ‘ by passing through a small fire of 
straw kindled on the pavement.’ 4 

It seems not impiobable that the well-known 
custom of Government officials, after the death of 
a parent, vacating their posts and retiring into 
private life until the period of mourning is over 
(three years in theory, 27 months in practice) was 
based not merely on the traditional doctrines of filial 
piety but also on a belief that the interests of the 
State would suffer if persons who were in mourn- 
ing, and therefore ceremonially^ impure, were 
allowed to take part in public affairs. 

5 . Buddhist rites.— Buddhism has various puri- 
ficatory rites of its own, and the rituals of all the 
sects make provision for ceremonial ablutions and 
other cleansing rites ; but, as these do not materi- 
ally differ from the ceremonies already described, 
it is unnecessary to mention them in detail. 
Reference has been made to the fact that chai 
is used by Buddhists to denote abstinence from 
animal food. Pilgrims to sacred hills and famous 
shrines are known in some places the Wu- 
tang mountain in Hupei) as chai kung, a term which 
indicates that such pilgrims have undertaken to 
confine themselves to a vegetarian diet until their 
pilgrimage is over. To certain bands of rebels and 
revolutionaries the curious name chaifei, ‘ fasting 
robbers,’ has been applied. The term is derived 
from the fact that the illicit societies which were 
responsible for some of the anti-dynastic movements 
of modern times often assumed the guise of quasi- 

1 Of. H. Recherches mr les mperstitions en Ohine^ 

Shanghai, 1911-16, iv, 416 ; Johnston, pp. 179, 183, 193 f. 

2 SBE xxvii, 471 ; for instances of this m other countries see 
art. Fasting, vol v. p. 769 f. 

8 De Groot, hk. i. p. 32 ; see also pp. 162, 209 f., 231, 640 f. ; 
cl. SBE xxviii. 161 f. 

4 De Groot, hk. i. p. 137. The steps taken to purify a house 
In which a death has occurred are described by the same writer 
(bk. i. pp. 107-110), but the description does not apply to all 
parts of China. Purging the grave with incense and by means 
of various rites and incantations (described by de Groot, bk. i. 
p. 209 f.) is practised m some localities (of. PC* li. 436 f.). 


Buddhist sects, or borrowed certain Buddhistic 
usages and formulas for the pm pose of throwing 
an ail of religious mystery over their secret rites. 
Such was the^ White Lotus Society, which was the 
cause of an immense amount of bloodshed in the 
reign of Ch*ien-Lung. 

6 . Taoist view of purity.—In the Taoist system 
purity and purification are regarded from a point 
of view which differs very considerably from that 
of Confucianism, Chai hsin, ‘the fasting (or 
purified) heart,’ is strongly contrasted with the 
chi ssU chih cha% the ceremonial purification, which 
may be merely external and fictitious. But, when 
Chuang Tzti and other Taoist writers speak of the 
‘fasting heart,’ they do not mean exactly what 
the Confucian means when he insists, as we have 
seen, that true purification must be internal as 
well as external. For the Taoist the only thing 
worth fastings and purifications is the attainment 
of Tao, and for the single-minded seeker after Tao 
all ceremonies are supeifluous and nieaningles.s. 
The ‘fasting heart’ is a negative state in which 
the individual shuts himself off from sense-contact 
with the outer world, and, by discarding every- 
thing that is treasured by ordinary mankind, fits 
himself for the reception of the only thing that 
endures and is incorruptible — the transcendental 
Tao.^ * The height of self-discipline,’ says the 
Taoist, ‘is to ignore self.’^ But the orthodox 
Confucian cannot ignore self {so the Taoist would 
argue) so long as he lays stress on outward observ- 
ances and attributes importance to the correct 
fulfilment of ‘rites.’ Moreover, ceremonies imply 
activity — and activity of a kind which, from the 
Taoist point of view, is useless. Man’s function is 
to be rather than to do. The true sage ‘does 
nothing, and therefore there is nothing that he 
does not do.’^ He is one who has cleared away 
all the impurities that dimmed the lustre of his 
true self and who knows that he has transcended 
the limitations of his phenomenal Ego. His 
perfectly purified nature is in complete conformity 
with the ineffable Tao^ which is never so fully 
possessed as when it eludes all observation and 
makes no outward manifestation of its presence. 
At the outset of his search for Tou> the sage usually 
retires to the lonely hills, where he makes himself 
a romantic hermitage among the rocks and woods 
and lives on wild herbs and the pure water of the 
mountain streams. The beauty and wonder of his 
surroundings gradually enter into his soul and 
teach him that all the most glorious manifestations 
of external nature are^ but signs and symbols of 
spiritual glories that lie far beyond the range of 
unpurified vision. As he grows in spiritual stature, 
he catches fugitive glimpses of that loveliness, and 
after a long upward struggle he learns at last ‘ to 
ride upon the glory of the sky, where his form can 
no longer be discerned.’ ^ He is now a hsi&n-jtn — 
a Chinese term which etymologically means nothing 
more than ‘ a man of the mountains,* but which in 
Taoist lore means one who has attained the im- 
mortality and the spiritual graces which Tao alone 
can confer. One of the highest grades of this 
transcendent state is that of the the ‘ true 

man,’ one who ‘ fulfils his destiny. He acts in ac- 
cordance with his nature. He is one with God and 
man.’ 

He is a being ‘ whose flesh is like ice or snow, whose demean- 
our IS that of a virgin, who eats no fruit of the earth, but lives 
on air and dew, and who, riding on clouds with flying dragons 
for his team, roams beyond the limits of mortality.’ c 
Such is the language in which the old Taoist mystics 
strove to express the inexpressible— language 
1 Cf. H A. Giles, Chuang TzH., Loudon, 1889, pp. 421., 282; 
SBE xxxix. [1891] 208 f. 
a Giles, p. 205. 

8 Ib. pp. 97, 121, 138, 209 ; see also the 2’ao-W-cHnflf, 8JBS 
xxxix, 26, 48, 79-90, 106 f. 

4 Giles, p, 161. » Jh. pp. 7, 161. 
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which led in later ages to pitiful misunderstandings, 
and which fostered the growth of that degraded 
modern Taoism which is a hotch-potch of magic, 
ritualism, priestly mummeries, and demonology. 
The priests of the cult are, for the most part, com- 
paratively harmless members of society — if, indeed, 
it is possible for uselessness and harmlessness to 
co-exist, hut they are ignorant, unenterprising, 
and superstitious; and, though they maylknow a 
good deal about the mysteries of talismans and 
exorcisms, it must he confessed that they show 
very little knowledge of, or interest in, the ‘mystic 
way ’ of philosophic Taoism. 

See also Chastity (Chinese), vol. iii. p. 490, 

Literature,— This has been indicated in the article. 

B. Fleminq Johkstok. 

PURIFICATION (Christian). — Purification of 
course implies defilement. It is the act or opera- 
tion of cleansing, and may be spoken of in regard 
to things physical or things spiritual. 

The sense of sin, which has from very remote 
times oppressed man’s understanding, has led to a 
general consciousness of unworthiness in relation 
to the Deity ; and this consciousness is developed 
in proportion to the increasing realization of the 
holiness of God.^ The purer the religion, the 
stronger the conviction of separation — far-offnsse 
— from the Deity, through personal defilement. 
In Christianity, therefore, we may expect to find 
this sense-impression at its highest. 

1. NT modification of Jewish teaching. — 
Formerly, when religion itself was regarded more 
or less as an external thing, external purification 
was considered essential and adequate. Bites of 
purification — ceremonial cleansing-— are common to 
all ancient religions. The Jewish religion had 
many elaborate rites of this nature. The refer- 
ences to ceremonial purification which are found in 
the NT are purely Jewish, and therefore do not 
call for consideration here.® It is, however, quite 
otherwise as regards the teaching. Examination 
of our subject from a specifically Christian stand- 
point must start from the controversy about 
purifying between Christ and the Pharisees, of 
which a record is preserved in Mk 7 (cf. Mt 15). 
The teaching of Christ here, as always, is con- 
cerned with the inward rather than the outward. 
It is true that this was not ‘ a new teaching’ (cf., 
e.y., Is yet so far had the Jewish teachers 
01 the time departed from the higher ideals of 
their own prophets that it might well seem so to 
the majority of people who heard it. We take 
Mk 7, then, as the loc.m dassicm for the Christian 
principle of purification. 

The ceremonial rites of Judaism, though not 
formally abolished, are here relegated to their 
proper subordinate position. 

‘ It cannot be too carefully noticed that no condemnation ia 
passed upon these rites of purification in themselves. Had the 
Pharisees recognised their symbolism and deep moral signifi 
cance : had Jesus been certain that when they washed their 
hands they thought of or prayed for purity of heart and life, He 
would have been the last person to rebuke them, however 
much they multiplied external forms and ceremonies. These 
are useful as stepping-stones to higher things ; but the moment 
they begin to satisfy in themselves they become snares, and 
lead to superstition.’ » 

Henceforth there can be no ceremonial, but only 
moral, defilement. It is sin alone that defiles a 
man and renders him impure. It is from sin, 
therefore, that purification must he sought and 
obtained. Unless ceremonial purification is truly 

1 Only the greatest saint can realize that he is the greatest 
sinner. 

2 B.g., Jn 28 325 , Lk 222, Mk 144 Lk 534^ Ac 2124. 2 S, etc. 

8 H. M. Luckock, JFootprints of tJie Son of Man m traced by 
Mark^ ed. London, 1902, p. 149 f., on Mk 7. Not only does 
Ohrisfc not condemn, but, on occasion, He orders the observance 
of rites of purification (cf. Mk 144), Yet it should be remem- 
bered that He did not alviays Himself observe the traditions in 
this respect (Lk 1188 ), nor did His disciples (Mk 72). 


symbolic of that which is much higher, much 
holier than itself, it is indeed a vain thing. 

Thus purification becomes entiiely symbolic for 
Christians.^ St. Paul’s treatment of the question 
of circumcision illustrates his attitude towards 
purification and shows that he had grasped the 
principle of Christ’s teaching in this matter. 

2, The sacraments. — The primary significance 
of baptism seems to have been that of cleansing, 
and usually, though not always, it was understood 
in a more than material sense. The Pauline 
Epistles throughout regard baptism as a cleansing 
from sin. It has been said that the idea of purifica- 
tion attains its highest form in the Christian rite of 
baptism ; certainly^ it is on the spiritual purification 
that the emphasis is now laid. 

As * baptism had in Judaism come to mean puHfioatory con* 
secrationy with a twofold reference— from an old state and to 
a new— so was it in Christianity.* 2 

The gift of the Holjr Spirit does not seem at 
first to have been assookted with the baptismal 
ceremony (cf, Ac 8^®). The rite seems to have 
been regarded by the primitive Church simply as 
a cleansing from sin, bringing about the renewal 
of a former undefiled state. The convert must be 
purified in the laver of regeneration,® as a prepara- 
tion for the reception of that which is to follow. ^ So 
effective is the purification here that it can he 
regarded as ‘ a death unto sin, and a new birth 
unto righteousness’ — ^not a generation, but a re- 
generation. This conception is maintained in 
the Baptismal Office of the Church of England in 
the prayer for the sanctification of the water to the 
mystical washing away of sin and in the vow of 
renunciation.® 

‘Since the middle of the second century the notions of 
baptism in the Church have not essentially altered. The result 
of baptism was universally considered to be forgiveness of sins, 
and this pardon was supposed to effect an actual sinlessness 
which now required to be maintamed.* 8 

This maintenance was supplied by the second 
great sacrament, which, offering the means of com- 
munion with God, through outward and visible 
signs, became the recognized channel for the con- 
veyance of grace and strength to the soul, puiified 
already in baptism, and a guarantee of the continu- 
ance 01 that purification. Yet it was soon realized 
that the ffesh still remained weak and continued 
to act as an instrument of defilement to the spirit. 
Thus, just as it was necessary that the purification 
of baptism should cleanse from sin and so prepare 
for the gift of the Holjr Spirit, so it became 
necessary that a formal purification should precede, 
cleanse, and prepare for the gift received m Holy 
Communion. Hence the further sacrament of 
penance (g’.v.) and absolution, which was entirely 
a rite of purification in its conception and effect.’’ 

‘The original position was that baptasm alone was the cure 
for sin ; it was in Itself sufficient for the needs of the believer. 
Experience, however, showed the difficulty of this position ; it 
became more and more clear that Ohiistians were not immune 
from the attacks of sin, and if smlessness were really required 
from them as a condition of salvation few indeed would be 
saved. Sin after baptism thus became a practical problem ; a 


1 Cf. esp. Tit lie, Bo 14i4 . 20 i Co 6U, 2 Co 1 Jn 83, 1 P 122 , 
Ac 15®, Eph 626 He plSf., Ao 10 l4f . 

2 11 . 377^ art. Baptism (New Testament) ; cf. also Ofary- 

SOStom’s ol atpcTiKol /SdwTtcr/aa Ixovcrtv, ov ap. Suicer, 

Thesaurus, Amsterdam, 1728, s.v. ^^rLo-fxa. 

8 At a much later period Oypnan speaks of ‘ lavacrum regenera- 
tionis et sanctificationis * (cf. Cyprian, JEp. Ixxiv. 7, 6, de Bono 
Patientice, b ; also Terfcullian, de\Jte8, Carnis, 47 ; for other refer- 
ences in Cyprian to purification in baptism see de Virg. 
2 , 23, Ep Ixviii. 16, Ixxiii. 18 

4Cf.lOo6U, He 1022. 

6 Note also the prayer, ‘ We call upon thee for this infant, 
that be, coming to thy holy Baptism, may receive remission of 
his sins by spintual regeneration.’ 

8 A. Harnack, Sist. of Dogma, Eng. tr., London, 1894-99, il, 
140. 

7 Note the comprehensiveness of the words of absolution : ‘ by 
his authority committed to me, I absolve thee from all thy 
sins.' 
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second baptism, siigg-ested by some, was regarded as impossible, 
but nevertheless analogous rites— in so far as they were looked 
upon as sacraments — were established. Penitence (or Penance, 
to use the more customary word) and the Mass came to be used 
as the sacramental means whereby Christians could be cleansed 
from the stains of post-baptismal sin, and the ministry of the 
Church developed into a great system for their administration, 
in order to heal and comfort souls stricken with sm and calling 
for the care of a physician.’ 1 

The Boman Church to this day insists upon this 
formal purification for the individual before allow- 
ing access to the second great sacrament. It is 
impossible not to recognize in the provision for 
frequent and continual purification of a formal 
kind, even apart from any particular material 
ceremony, a dangerous resemblance to the older 
and pre-Christian usages. ^ The Church of England 
has never insisted upon this pre-communion purifi- 
cation, yet has rightly recognized the essential 
idea in the collect at the opening of the Communion 
Office ; ^ Cleanse the thoughts of our hearts , . 
and in the confession and absolution which must 
precede the reception of the sacrament. It is on 
these lines that purification is treated in the other 
offices and prayers of this Church. ^ 

3. Purification and the contemplative life. — The 
idea that underlies purification has always appealed 
most strongly, as we have already hinted, to the 
more earnest and sincere Christian. It has been 
the initial cause of many great movements, both 
within and without the orthodox body ; the 
Novatian and the Montanist movements, e.<7., were 
attempts to realize this idea. But it is above all 
in mysticism (g'.-y.), with its passionate desire for 
communion with God, that we find the greatest 
stress laid upon purification. It is an essential 
part of the system. It is the earliest path — ‘ the 
purgative ’wo.y ^ — which alone can lead to * illumina- 
tion.’ To those who follow it will come indeed 
many a ‘dark night of the soul,’ until the end is 
reached and the achievement of purification brings 
light. The process is a gradual advancement, step 
by step, at each of which something is left behind. 
As the runner strips himself of one garment after 
another in order to attain the goal that is set 
before him, so the mystic must disencumber him- 
self of all material or spiritual hindrances, as he 
strives after purification. 

‘ Now be assured that no one can be enlightened unless he be 
first; cleansed or purified and stripped. . . . Thus there are 
three stages: first, the purification ; . . . The purification con- 
cerneth those who are beginning or repenting, and is brought 
to pass in a threefold wise ; by contrition and sorrow for sm, 
by full confession, by heaity amendment.’ 4 

This notion of purification as an absolutely 
essential element in the religious life was the 
immediate cause of monasticism (q.v,). It was 
in order to escape the defilement which, it was 
thought, was almost necessarily incurred in living 
the ordinary life of men that the extraordinary 
life was adopted. There were fewer enemies to 
contend with in the seclusion of the cell or the 
monastery, and against these the most severe 
measures were taken — fastings, self-mortifications, 
and constant prayer. Only a state of purification 
could bring about that condition of holiness which 
is the passport to eternity.® The practice and 
exaltation of celibacy most probably find here their 
root motive. Thus the two greatest developments 
of the contemplative life — mysticism and monasti- 

1 Kirsopp Lake, The Stewardship of Faiths London, 1916, 

p. 116. 

2 Of., e.g.f Eur. Ion, 96, 

. . . fie fipdorots 

a^vSpavdfievoi areixere vajodt. 

8 Ot, e,g., the Collect for the Sixth Sunday after Epiphany : 

‘ Grant us, we beseech thee, that, having this hope, we may 
purify ourselves, even as he is pure’; see also ulem. Bom. 
xxlx, 1, and many references in The Shepherd of Sermas* 

4 Theohgia Germanica, tr. S. Wmkworth, London, 1864, 
ch. xlv. 

s Of. Mt 68 : 'Blessed are the pore in heart : for they shall see 
God.' 


cism may fairly be said to be developments of 
the Christian idea of purification.^ 

4. Purification through suffering.— No article 
on Christian purification would be complete 
without consideration of the purificatoiy infiuence 
inherent in suffering. Perhaps the best illustra- 
tion of this to be found in literature is contained 
in the beautiful poem of Mrs Hamilton King, 
Ugo Bassi^s Sermon in the Hospital.^ It is not 
given to many to attain purification in this way, 
though opportunity is rarely lacking. 

‘It IS only those who are already far in the path of spiritual 
growth who are purified by suffering, even as the Captain of 
our Salvation was thus made perfect.’ s 

Those, however, who do through suffering win the 
peace of God which passeth all understanding 
reach a level of purification which is higher and 
more perfect than that which can be attained in 
any other manner. 

The suffering which comes to us through the 
fault of another would seem to possess a very high 
capacity for purification. This kind of purifica- 
tion embraces the idea that lies at the root of 
atonement. It is exemplified in its most perfect 
form in the life of Christ Himself,^ and it is on 
these lines only that it is possible for men to 
become pnie even as He is pure and, in so scaling 
the rugged heights of true Christian purification, 
to win for themselves the beatific vision of the 
promised land which lies beyond — ‘ the glory that 
shall be revealed.’ 

5. Cleansing of the conscience.— When it has 
been once realized that it is no longer purification 
of the body but purification of the conscience and 
character that is the really essential thing,® it 
will be seen that the need for purification may 
exist even when the act which would render the 
person obviously impure has not been committed. 
This is indeed definitely taught by Christ Himself 
in the Sermon on the Mount,® Many other nations 
besides the Jews have required a ceremonial puri- 
fication of the body after deeds of lust and blood- 
shed. Christianity, if it is to follow the conception 
of its Founder, requires the purification or the 
conscience after the ‘ will ’ to commit such deeds, 
even when the opportunity of actually doing them 
has been lacking. Again, non-Christian ceremonial 
purification can be and sometimes has been refused, 
but Christian purification can never be refused to 
the true penitent who seeks for it. 

6. Ceremonies of purification still observed in 
Christianity. — The Feast of the Purification of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary is still observed by the 
Church. But the ceremony which it commemo- 
rates was a purely Jewish rite, though it has 
been taken over by Christianity in the Office for 
the Churching of Women after childbirth. The 
notion of legal uncleanness, which prevented the 
Jewish mother from appearing in public until after 
the ceremonial purification had been performed, 
has been dropped.^ The many women who still 
insist very strongly on going to this service before 
going elsewhere do so from the notion of thanks- 

iving rather than from that of purification. They 
ave no idea of being legally unclean. The offer- 
ing of the lamb, pigeon, or turtle-dove which was 
connected with the purification idea has given 
place to a money-offering, which, though forming 

iFor many references to purification In mysticism aee 
E. Underhill, The Mystxe Way, London, 1913. 

s H, E. Hamilton Kinj^, The FisaipUs^, Liondon, 1887, pp. 96- 
121. See also J. R. Illingworth, 'The jProhlem of Pain,^ in Imx 
M mdi, do. 1889, pp, 118-126. 

3 W. Temple, uhurch and Ikttion, London,, 1916, p. 66. 

4 He 210 ; cf. Rev 714. 5 CJ|. fsk 48, 1 P 1«. 

6 Of. Mt 622 . 24 . 28 . 

7 Innocent ni., in the canon law idof* de Purif. pmt 
partum) : ^ If women after child-beamig desire immediately 
to enter the Church, they oonutiit no sin by so doing, nor are 
they to he hindered.' 
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an actual part of the service, again emphasizes 
the thanksgiving motive. 

7* Purification of churches after suicide, sacri- 
lege, etc*— Ceremonies of purification are still 
observed in many churches for reasons of this 
nature. The idea is that of restoration to the 
former state of holiness conveyed by consecration. 

8. Purification of the sacred person. — The 
Church of Rome has many elaborate directions for 
the purification of the individual priest after 
accidental or unconscious defilement, 

Literaturb.— S ee the works mentioned in the article. 

H. G. Townsend. 

PURIFICATION (Egyptian).—!. INTRODUC- 
TORY OBSERVATIONS* — Owmg to the prevailing 
climatic and geographical conditions the entire 
water-supply of Egypt is derived from the river 
Nile. When the weather is hot, the modern 
Egyptian bathes at least once a day eitlier in a 
bath in his house or else in the river or a canal 
The heat and dust combined make washing essential 
for health and comfort. Washing, therefore, must 
have been one of the common acts of daily life in 
ancient no less than in modern Egypt. 

The ground that the Nile cannot reach by irriga- 
tion, inundation, or pei eolation is to all appear- 
ances dead — a barren and dusty tract of crumbling 
clods. But, when once this giound is inundated or 
irrigated, it soon begins to show signs of life and 
grows green with vegetation in a remarkably short 
space of time. 

Thus the same Nile waters both cleansed and 
vivified — a phenomenon that seems to have pro- 
foundly infiueneed the ancient Egyptians^ ideas 
about purification (see below, esp. V. i, 3). 

II. Materials and vessels employed for 
PURIFICATION* — I. Materials. — Water was the 
most usual as well as the most natural purificatory 
medium. Natron, i.e, native carbonate of soda^ 
(variously named hAmn^ smUt smin^ ntr, hd)^^ was 
often dissolved in the water to enhance its cleansing 
properties.® Natron was also used dry (see below, 
V. 2 {d)j 7 {a)) ; a box of this substance is included 
among the requirements of the dead in certain 
Middle Kingdom funerary prayers.^ Incense was 
used for fumigation, but was apparently also em- 
ployed like the dry natron (see below, V. 2 (e) (ii. )). 
Sand was likewise regaided as purificatory (see 
below, VI. 4), and so, in a secondary sense, were 
food and drink (see below, V. i {d)), 

2. Vessels. — Two varieties of metal ewer and a 
basin were used for washing the hands. 

The tail thin ewer was named snb4,^ the squat one, appar- 
ently, *jpr4V or limmy ; 8 the basm was named or S'wtyjo 

The same kind of basin was used for f eet-abliitions,^^ 
but the ewer employed for this purpose was of a 
very curious shape. 

All these vessels could be made of gold or silver, 
but were more usually of copper.^® For bathing or 
1 See A. Luoas, Journal of Egyptian Archeology i. £1914] 

2jB.gr., K Sethe, Du aUdgyp, Pyramidentexte (herealter 
cited as Pyr,% Leipzig^, 190S-10, 26 f., 840, 2016 
8jBsr., P. E. Newberry and P. U. Onffith, El-Bersheh, 
London, n.d 11805], i. pi. x. 

4 p Lacau, Saroaphages anUrieutB au nowoel empire, Paris, 
1903-07, 1 20s, il 56, 68 ; Newbeiry-Griffith, loo cit, 

8 N. decs Davies, The Roch Tombs of Sheikh Said^ London, 
1901, pi, IX. ; A, M Blackman, The Rock Tombs of Meii do. 
1914, in. pla xxiv. 2, xxxviii. 2 ; Lacau, figs. 37, 38, 46-48. 

6 Pyr. 1179& ^ 7 Lacau, 28118, no, 32, fig>. 46 

8 1.e * the thing that belongs to or contains natron (-water)* 
(Lacau, 28024, no. 25, 28027, no. 26). 

9 Pyr. 1322«; Book of the Dead, clxxii. 32 f.; Book of the 
Dead, unless otherwise specified, stands for E. Naville, Das 
dgyptische Todtenbuch dermiiL bis ccx. Dyna&tie, Berlin. 1886. 

10 Lacau. 2S024, no. 26, 28027, no. 26. 
u Book of the Dead, loo, cit 

12 Lacau, 28038, nos 27, 28, 280S7, nos. S7, S8, fig. 88 *, Sethe, 
ap* L, Borchardt, Grabdenkinal dcs Leipzier, 

1910, fi. 93. » n K, 

IS Lacau, 28024, nos. 26, 26 , 28123, nos. 41, 42 ; Book of the 
Dead, loc. dt. 


sprinkling purposes, earthenware pitchers wert 
employed j also a metal vase named or a 

S7ib 

The pitchers, variously designated nms4,^ d8r4,^ and 
were sometimes of gold.® The hs f-vase was usually copper, 
but sometimes gold or silver ® Piankhi Stele, line 112, mentions 
‘ all the vessels for the purification of a king, of gold and every 
precious stone.* The stone vessels would perhaps be those 
originally made of pottery. For fuller details and a number of 
useful references see Kees, Der Opfenanz des agyptmhen 
Komgs, Leipzig, 1912, pp 64 ff., and 212-214. 

III. Secular WASmiNOy sanitation, and 
sanitary observances*— I n an Old Kingdom 
palace the toilet-rooms were designated * House of 
the Morning’ {pr-dw\'t), in a noble’s house of the 
Middle Kingdom ‘ Cabinet of the Morning’ (Timoty 
dwl't). They would have comprised from quite 
early times a privy’ and a bathroom,® of which 
excellent examples (XVIIIth dynasty) have been 
nneartlied at El-Amarna.® The ‘ House ’ or 
* Cabinet of the Morning’ was probably so named 
because, as in modern Egypt, ablutions were per* 
formed immediately upon rising. 

Morning ablutions were so much a matter of course that 
a ‘wash’ (iV) is not an uncommon term for a light morn- 
ing repast~a petit dejeuner doubtless being served directly 
the morning toilet had been completed.io 

The compound ‘House of the Morning,’ 

obsolete after the Old Kingdom, survived right 
down into Ptolemaic times as the name of the 
temple vestry, 

1. Bathing. — A Pharaoh or noble, when he took 
a bath, seems to have squatted or stood in a tank, 
or upon a stone slab or pedestal, while servants 
pomed water over him ; tlie water often contained 
natron.^® Two attendants rubbed him dry,^^ after 
which he was sometimes fumigated with incense.^® 

2. Purification of the mouth. — The mouth was 
ceremonially purified by chewing natron (see 
below, V. 2 (^) (iL), 7 {a )) ; but this was doubtless 
also a secular practice. Incense was apparently 
put to a similar use. The mouth, one would 
imagine, was afterwards swilled out with water. 
The natron was certainly spat ont.^® 

After the mouth had been cleansed with natron, it was said 
to be like the mouth of a sucking calf on the day it was born.i7 
A light repast, consisting of a loaf of bread and a lar of drink, 
was called Iw-r], ‘a mouth-wash.*l8 Perhaps the word i'w, 
'breakfast,' mentioned above, is an abbreviation of Iw-rl. If 
so, the official in charge of * all the places of the king’s mouth- 
ablution ’ was not a courier who assisted at the royal toilet, 
but, as Sethe supposes,^ the person responsible for the proper 
serving of the Pharaoh’s breakfast. 

3. Washing of the feet. — The feet would have 
been frequently washed, as in the modern East 
there was a special ewer for feet-ablutions (see 
above, II. 2). 

1 Newberry-Griffith, i, pi, x. : 0 . E. Lepsiua, Denkmaler aus 
Aegypten und Aetkiopieri, Berlin, 1861-69, iii pi. 2316. 

2 Pyr* 1180a , Lacau, figs. 63, 56. s Lacau, fig. 66. 

4 Pyr 11166. ® H. Kees, RTr xxxvi. [1914] 7. 

6 Lacau, 2S024, no. 29, 28027, no. 27. 

7 For a Und djmasty tomb latrine see British Association 
BejtioU for 1914, p 215. 

a N. de G. Davies and A. H. Gardiner, Tomb of AmeTwmhet, 
London, 1914, p 74 , A. Mariette, Les Mastabas de Vancien 
empire, Pans, 18S2-89, D47, p. 308; Gardiner, RTr xxxiv 
[1912] 198. 

« Borchardt, Mitt, der deutscJi. Orient-CeseUsch*, no 60 [1912], 
p. 20 f 

10 Pyr. 7l6a, 187fia, h ; F. LI, Griffith, Hieratic Papynfrom 
Kahun and Gurob, London, 1899, pp. 8, 101 ; A. Erman, 
Gesprach eines Lebensmuden mit seiner Seek, Berlin, 1896, p. 
60, 11. 1 

n 727V xxxiv 190-198, xxxvi. Iff. 

12 Newberry-Griffith, 1. pL x, ; see below, V. a (c) (d), 7 (6). 

13 Newberrj’-Ontfith, loc. cit. 

14 pyr 5196. IS lb. llC4c, 1181&, 2066&. 

16 Ib. 20c, d. 17 Ib, 27d. 

18 H. A. Murray, Saqqara Mastabas, London, 1905, pis, 
xxi xxiii. ; Pyr, 60a. There is a variant, ‘6w-r’„ ‘ purification 
of the mouth.' Accordingly, Infini, an XVIIIth dynasty 
magnate, sa.vs: ‘I was 'supplied from the table of the kmg, 
with bread of the king’s mouth-punfication ’ (Sethe, Urhinden 
des agyp. Altertums, iv. [Leipzig, 1906] 50, Griffith, The Jnscnp* 
Rons of Siut and JMr Rif eh, London, 1889, pi. 1. lines 44, 61). 

i» Mariette, p. 229 ; cf. p. 185. 20 Xp. Borchardt, li, 93. 

21 Book of the Dead, clxxh, 33, 41. 
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4. Cleaning' of nails. — Care was taken to keep 
the fingei - and toe-nails clean.^ 

5. Shaving. — (a) The face,— 'From the time of the 
early Old Kingdom ^ and onwards the custom was 
to shave off all facial hair, a false beard being 
assumed on special occasions.® The moustache is 
very rare.^ 

ip) The head.— From early Old Kingdom times 
the hair of the head was eitlier closely cropped or 
shaved off entirely, wigs being worn by the upper 
and well-to-do classes.® 

For cooks and personal servants with their heads close shaven 
for the sake of cleanliness see Blackman, Rock Tombs of Meir, 
ii. pi. xviii 16, lii. p 31, pis xxiii 1, xxv. xxvi. ; Newberry- 
Qnffifch, Bl-Bershehy i pi. xm. ; P. Virey, Le Tomhaau 
Mekhfnara, Paris, 1889, pi. xlii. ; W. Wreszmski, Atlas zur 
altagyp. Eultm geschichte^ Leipzig, 1914, pi. la. For repre- 
sentations of barbers shaving men’s heads see Newberry, Beni 
JSasan^ ii pis iv , xiii. Razors (?) formed part of the burial 
equipment in the Illrd dynasty .6 

6. Depilation. — There is evidence for thinking 
that depilation was practised by the upper classes 
and priests m the Old and Middle Kingdom, as it 
certainly was by the priests in later times (see 
below, V. 7 (/)). 

There is a passage m SinuTie (line 291 f.) which suggests 
that part of that exile’s toilet upon his return to civilization 
consisted in the removal of body-hair.? It should be noted, 
too, that the modem Egyptian peasants of both sexes shave 
off their pubic hair. 

7. Purification before a meal.—The Egyptians, 
in ancient as in modern times, purified themselves 
before partaking of food ; indeed, as Griffith points 
out,® ‘purify oneself’ is equivalent to ‘take a 
meal.’ This purification would usually have con- 
sisted merely in the washing of the hands. 

‘Thy hands are washed . . . t\iy ka washes himselfj thy ka 
aits down, he eats bread with thee.’ ® Even before drinking a 
cup of beer, a man would have his hands washed by his wife.iO 
The washing of the hands was often followed by 
fumigation with incense. 

In the list of requisites for a banquet n ‘water for washing 
the hands’ is immediately followed by ‘incense.’ Davies 12 
shows two servants, one of whom pours water from a ewer into 
a basin, while the other holds a brazier of burning mcense.13 
Table servants were required to have clean hands 

IV. Social purity and purification.— Bj 
this is meant the avoidance or removal of impurities 
•which impair man’s relations with the community. 

1. Circumcision.— See art. Circumcision (Egyp- 
tian), voi. ill. p. 670 ff. 

2. Purification at birth . — A child was washed 
immediately after birth. The cutting of the 
umbilical cord seems to have been associated with 
purification and is given a religious signification 
in Book of the Dead, xvii. 19.^® 

3. Purification after sexual intercourse. — The 
modern Egyptian men of the peasant class are 
very scrupulous about purifying themselves after 
sexual intercourse or after a nocturnal emission, 
sometimes having a bath, and always washing 
the genital organs. 

1 Pyr. 1368a, 2016d ; cf. below, V. 3 (d), 7 (e) ; for a pedicurist 
attending to a man’s toe-nails see Newberry, Beni Nasan, 
London, 1893-1909, u pl iv. reg. 2, left end. 

2 J. B. Quibell, Tomb of Besy, Cairo, 1913, pis. xxbc-xxxii. 

SErman, Life in Ancient Egypt, Eng, tr., London, 1894, 

p. 226. 

4 Ib. ; G. Elliot Smith, The Ancient London, 1911, 

p. 124- 

6 See Erman, TJfe in Ancient Egypt, p. 219 ff. 

«Quibell, p 33 f., fiM. 14, 16. 

1 A. H. Gardiner, Notes on the Story of Sinuhe, Paris, 1916, 
p. lllf. 

8 Catalogue of the Demotic Papyri in the J. Rylands Library, 
Manchester, 1909, lii. 82, with n. 11 ; see also his Stones of the 
High Priests of Memphis, Oxford, 1900, p, 44. 

8 Pyr. 788C-7S9C ; cf. Virey, p. 127. 

10 Pap. D'Orbiney, xii. line 8 f U Murray, pi, i. 

12 Rock Tombs of Sheikh Said, pl. ix. 

18 See also Blackman, Zl 1. [19123 66 ff. 

14 A. H, Gardiner and A. E. P. Weigall, Topographical 
Catalogue of the Private Tombs of Thebes, London, 1903, p. 24, 
nos, 92, 101, p. 82, no, 176, p. 88, no. 238. 

13 Erman, Die Marchen des Papyrus Westcar, Berlin, 1890, i 
68; cf. H. Grapow,: Urkunden des dgyp, Altertums, v. 
(Leipzig, 1916] p. 23, line 16, p. 24, line 13. 

10 See Qrapow, Germ, tr., p. 10, n. 1. 


^ Perhaps this explains why the citizen (nds) regularly ba. bed 
in the pool after spending the day with the wife of Ubaouer in 
the pavihon.i 

^ 4. Purification of women. — {a) During menstrua- 
tion. — The Egyptian women washed themselves 
with water containing natron during their periods.® 

The Egyp. for ‘ menstruate* is ir hsmn, ‘make a purification 
with natron’ (for hsmn as an active verb, ‘puufy,’ see H. 
Brugsch, Eieroghiph -dernot. Worterbuch, Leipzig, 1867-82, n. 
996 , RTr xvi. [1S97J 56 f.). 

The women evidently performed these particular 
ablutions in a special part of the house,® This, 
and the women’s quarters in general, seem, as in 
a modern Egyptian house, to have been upstairs.^* 

{b) After childbirth,— Women purified them- 
selves for fourteen days after childbirth. When 
this purification was accomplished, they could re- 
sume their household duties.® The purification 
consisted m washing and in fumigation with in- 
cense,® also perhaps in eating a special kind of 
eake.'^ The pr-mst, ‘birth-house,’ also called 
ht-hw, ‘house of purification,’ attached to Ptole- 
maic temples of goddesses, suggests that a woinan 
remained secluded in a special apartment during 
her accouchmient and subsequent puiUication.^ 
Chassinat believes that this seclusion extended 
also over the whole period of pregnancy. 

V. Religious purity and purification.— 
By this is meant the avoidance or removal of im- 
purities which impair man’s relations with the 
gods. 

I. Purification of the living Phajraoh. — Many 
ceremonies and beliefs which originally were con- 
nected with the king alone obtained, during the 
feudal period, a general use and application ; un- 
less this is recognized, their true significance is 
often obscured. 

{a) In infancy . — The Pharaoh was apparently 
fitted for the kingship by a purification undergone 
in early childhood. The officiants, according to 
the XVlIIth dynasty accounts, were supposed to 
be the gods Atum and Month, or Re-Harakhte and 
Amun.® The ceremony, which consisted in sprink- 
ling the child with water, was not merely purifica- 
tory ; it endowed the prospective ruler with vital 
force and certain divine qualities.^® It is possible 
that in early times royal children were washed at 
birth in the sacred pool of the State god.^^^ 

[b) Before coronation. — Pianklix, on his way to 
Heliopolis, ‘ was purified in the midst of the Cool 
Pool,’ and ‘his face was washed in the water of 
Nun in which the sun-god washes his face,’ By 
this act Pianklii was brought into close a.ssociatioa 
with the sun-god, who was about to be asked to 
recognize him as his son. Like the pilgrimage to 
Heliopolis itself, it probably formed part of a pro- 
cedure followed by every Pharaoh.^® It was with 
a view to his being affiliated to the sun-^od that 
the deceased Pharaoh, apparently reborn, is said to 
bathe, or be washed by Atum, in the sacred Helio- 
politan waters. 

1 Erman, Mdrchen des Pap. Westcar, pl. ii, line8 10-12, 241., 
pl. lii. line 13 ; cf, below, V. 8, and Herod, ii, 64. 

2 Griffith, Stones of the High Priests, p. 88f 

8 E. Revillout, Chrestomatkie ddmotique, Paris, 1880, p. 238 ; 
J. J. Hess, Roman von Setna ^a-m-us, Leipzig", 1888, p. 24, 

4 Erman, Mdrchen des Pap. Westcar, i, 68 ; Hess, Hoc. oit. 

3 Erman, i. 67. 

6 E. Chassinat, Bulletin de IBnstitut fran^ais dlArcMologie 
orieniale, x. (Cairo, 1912J 190. 

7 Ib. p. 184 ; cf. below, V. t (d) and 3. 8 Chassinat, p. 185 ff. 

9 A. G^et, Le Temple de Louaor, Paris, 1894, pl. ixxv. ; K 
Naville, The Temple of Dew el-Bahari, Loudon, 1895-1908, iJi* 
pl. Ivi. ; J. H. Breasted, Ancient Reom'ds of Egvpty ObiOago, 
1906, ii 216 ; Sethe, Urkunden des dgyp. AllertUTM, iv, 24^ 
Germ, tr , p. 112. 

10 NaMlle, Hoc. cit., and see below, (c)(d). 

n See Pyr. 211 ff. ; Book of the Dead, ch. 17, lines 20-23 ; 
Grapow, Urkunden, v. 22-26 , see also below, {b) and 8 (6). 

12 II. Schafer, Urkunden des dgyp Altertums, ui. [Leipzig:, 
1908] 37 ; Breasted, Aneieni Records, iv. 870. 

13 Breasted, Ancient Records, ij, 222, 

14 Pgr. 211 f. ; cf. also Book 0/ the Dead, clxix. 19 f , and see 
above, fa) 
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(g) At coronation , — The coronation purification 
was a renewal of that undergone in infancy. It 
was performed before the diadems were placed 
upon the Pharaoh^s jiead,i by a priest impersonat- 
ing the god Yahes {Ilhs). 


As the Pharaoh during his lifetime had to be 
urified before entering a temple, so after death 
e had to be purified before he could enter the 
solar, or Osirian, kingdom, the inhabitants of 
which, and all things connected with them, were 


The god thus addresses the king: *I purify thee with the 
■water ol all life and good fortune, all stability, all health and 
happiness/ The Pharaoh, therefore, was not only purified, but 
endowed with the qualities which fitted him for his new position, 
and which he possessed, qua Pharaoh, in common with the sun- 
god.2 Perhaps this ceremony and that of (a) above have some 
connexion with the primitive ideas about kmgship and fertility. 
In, both scenes 3 the water issues from the vessels as strings of 

symbols of life, 


4 


(d) Before officiating in a temple , — Before he 
could enter a temple to participate in any ceiemony, 
the Pharaoh had to be purified by two priests 
impersonating Horus and Thoth^ or Horus and 
Seth.® Cf. ‘ Horus andThbth bold out their hands 
to receive thee when purifying thy body.’ ® This 
purification, which took place in the House of the 
Morning,’ consisted, when the full procedure w^as 
carried out, in sprinkling the king with \vater, 
which sometimes contained natron,® fumigating 
him with incense, and presenting him with natron 
to chew ® and thereby cleanse his mouth (see below, 
V, 2 [d) (e)) ; be was also ottered food and drink.^® 


The water, called the * water of life and good fortune,’ u axid 
‘that which renews life,'^^ ^yas brought from the sacred pool 
with which every temple seems to have been provided 
purification, therefore, besides cleansing the Pharaoh, imbued 
him with divine qualities ; it also reconstituted him, as is shown 
by other formulae pronounced during the ceremony, which are 
like those accompany mg the funerary purifications. Food and 
drink were also purificatory in this secondary sense, for they 
possessed similar vutue to that of water and incense. 14 

Probably on ordinary occasions the king merely 
washed Ms hands, after, perhaps, being lightly 
sprinkled with w'ater by the two priests. It is un- 
likely that the fumigation with incense was ever 
omitted. 


The king is described as ‘pure of hands when performing the 
ceremonies ’ For a realistic representation of the king wash- 
ing his hands in the House of the Morning see Lepsms, iv. pi 
4a. In the sun-temple of Nuserre some or all of the ablutions 
were probably performed in the two basins which are sunk m 
the pavement just outside the door of the vestry, one on either 
side of lb 

(e) At a Sed festival . — ^At this festival special 
importance seems to have been attached to the 
washing of the king’s feet and hands. 

In the mutilated scene from the sun-temple part of the 
special can for feet-ablutions is still recognizable. 20 

2. Purity and purification after death.~Many of 
the funerary texts found in general use during and 
after the feudal period treat of what was once con- 
sidered the destiny of the royal dead only (see 
above, under i). 


1 mville, Deir eVMhwri, lit pis. Ixiii., Ixiv. ; Sethe, Ur- 
kundeny iv, 282 ; Breasted, Ancient Records^ ii. 99. 

2 E.g,^ B. E. Maciver, SuheUy Philadelphia, 1911, p. 34 (13S), 
and passim hi the temple reliefs. 

3 See Sethe, U7kunden, iv. 202, note (£>). 

4Manette, Eendereh, Paris, 1869-80, i. pi. 10; Blackman. 
Temple of Derr^ Cairo, 1913, pi. xlui. 

£ Bepsius, hi. pi. lUd. 6 Marietta, Dendereh, pi. 9. 

7 See above, IIL ; also Kees, RTr xxxvi, iff.; Schafer, CTr- 
kunden^ iii. 36-37 , Breasted, Anwnt Records^ iv, 8G6, 871. 

8 Mariette, Benderch, i pi. lo, inset, left of scene. 

9 Of A. H. Gardiner, The Admonitions of an Eqyptian Sane, 

London, 1909, p. 76. ^ % 

10 Kees, RTf xxxvi. 6-0 ; and cf. Ohassinat, p. X83 f. 

n Mariefcte, Eendereh, i pi. 10 ; Lepsius, iii. pi. 124d, 

fa Mariette, ib., inscr behind Thoth. 

13 j. Duniichen, BauurkimdederTempelmlagenvonJDendera. 
Leipzig, 1865, pi viii. ’ 

H. Breasted, development of Religion and Thought in 
Anoient,hgypU New York and London, 1912, p. 60 : cf. Black- 
man, ZA 1. 69 ff. ; see below, T. 3, ’ 

IB Kees, RTr xxxvi. 6. 

18 Mariette. Eendereh, ii. pi, 50&, 

17 Borchardt, Re'Enliglum des Kdnigs He-Woser-Re, Berlin 

1906, pp. 16 f. and 49 with fig. 42. * 

18 Jb, p. 16 f ; ZA xxxvu. [1899] pi. i 

19 Naville, The Festival Ball of Osorkm J/., London, 1892, 
pi. xi. 

20 See above, II. a„ and Newberry-Griflith, El-Rersheh, i. pi. x. 


I pure. 

I Examples are the abodes of the sun-god, 1 those who sail in the 
boat of Osins, 2 the lotus-flovver which the sun-god holds to his 
! nose, 3 and the deceased’s throne in heaven or his seat in the 
sun-god’s bark, either of which he can occupy only if he himself 
is pure.4 

Purity was therefore the only passport to posthum- 
ous happiness. 

Accordingly, the dead Pharaoh’s ascent to heaven did not 
take place until his punty was assured. ‘ Thou art pure, thou 
ascendest unto Be.’ 8 ‘ Piopi is pure . . . this Piopi ascends 

to heaven.’ 6 The guardians of the gates of the under world 
allow the deceased to cross their thresholds because he is pure.7 

This purity as originally conceived was to a large 
extent physical 

Before Thoth and the sun-god can draw the dead king up to 
heaven, it must be said of him * The mouth of N. is pure, the 
Great Ennead have censed N., and the tongue which is within 
his mouth IS pure. What N. abhors is dung, N. puts urine far 
from him. N. abhors this. N. eats not this abomination.’ 8 

The purity demanded by the gods of the dead 
Pharaoh, according to the Pyramid Texts, was not 
incompatible with gi-oss sensuality or flagrant im- 
niorahty.® It is, how^ever, occasionally stated 
I that something more than physical cleanliness was 
i expected of him.^® From the time of the Vlth 
! dynasty onwards the claims made by the dead to 
moral integrity and purity become more and moie 
prominent ; they find, perhaps, fullest expression 
in the Book of the Bead. 

In ch. exxv., the ‘ Assertion of Sinlessness,’ among the many 
sins w hich the deceased claims to be innocent ol are tornication, 
masturbation (‘ Introduction,’ line 16), and adultery (‘ Confes- 
sion,’ line 20), 

In their conceptions of moral purity and right- 
eousness the Egyptians very rarely, at any stage 
of their religious development, lost sight of the 
sanitary observances in which they had their 
origin. 

‘ Let me pass,’ says the deceased to certain gods who block 
hisvvaj, ‘I have purified myself upon this great I have 
put away my evil, I have banished wrong, I have driven to the 
earth the evil appertaining to my flesh ’ 12 

There were several ways of attaining that purity 
upon vvliicli the welfare of the dead so entirely 
depended. 

{a) Ceremonial acts performed by the deceased in 
his These acts, which had associated, or 

identified, ^ him with certain divinities and so 
rendered him pure, are (i. ) bathing in sacred waters 
or pools (see V. % and 8 (6)) ; (ii.) participation in 
the Osiris mysteries (see V. 8 (c)). 

(6) Spells, asserting (i.) that those acts had been 
performed;^® (ii.) that all impurities had Ijeen 
avoided. By means of these potent formulae the 
things alleged, however untrue they might be, 
became actualities.^® 

(c) Ablutions performed after death by the 
deceased himself (i.) on earth; in the ^ivater of 

1 Pyr. 13695. 2 75. i201c. 

s Book of the Dead, Ixxxi.A, 8. 

4 Pyr. 710a-fl ; Book of the Bead, clxxxi. 10. 

bPyr 733c. Qlh.lUla,!! 

7 Book of the Bead, cxlv. [ed. Lepsms, Leipzig, 1842] 8 f. ; 
see also ciii. 4. 

8 Pyr. I27a'-128a. 

9 Breasted, Religion and Thought, p. 177. 

10/5 p 1711 ni5.p. I88ff. 

12 Book of the Bead, Ixxxvi. 7 f. ; see also exxv. f‘Oonohiaion ’] 
121, 17-20, clxxxi. 13-16; P. J. de Horrack, Le More desrs’^ 
spirations. Pans, 1877, pi. i., § 2. 

18 Book of the Bead, xvii. 20-23, oxxv. Oonclusion '] 17-20, 
cxlv.jjqssim, 1. 8, 8-10, 18 f., clxxxi. 13 ff., and see below, 8 (c). 

14 E g., the ‘Assertion of Sinlesaness,’ Book of the Bead, ch. 
exxv. 

15 Ol Gardiner’s remarks about the ceremonial voyage to 
Abydos (BavieS'Gardiner, Toynh of Ame^xemhU, p. 47 f.); cl 
also Pyr. 921, which describes the followers of Horus not only 
as washing the dead king, but as reciting spells whereby he was 
rendered righteous and so might ascend to life and happiness 
(Breasted, Religion and Thought, p. 171 1). 
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Kherelia/ ^ the two pools at Herakleopolis Magna ; ^ 
(ii.) in the other world : he might, like the sun-god, 
cleanse himself in the Field or Pool of Earu,® or 
squat on a stone (of. below, V. 7 ( 6 )) beside the Pool 
of the God and wash his feet> 

{d) Ceremonies performed for him by the gods (i.) 
on earth : the deceased might be washed by Satis 
in the waters of the First Cataract — the source of 
the Nile, according to tradition,® and therefore 
especially pure and sacred ® — or by Atum at Helio- 
polis ; ^ (ii. ) in the other world : in the Field of 
Life, the birth-place of the sun-god, Kebhowet, 
daughter of Anubis, might empty her four pitchers 
of water over the deceased and then fumigate him 
with incense.® He might bathe with the sun-god 
in the Pool of Earn and then be rubbed dry by 
Horus and Thoth,® or wash his feet in the sun- 
god’s own silver basin which had been fashioned by 
Sokar.^® He is described as sitting upon the lap of 
Mekhentirti while his mouth is purified with natron 
(see below, (e) (ii.)) and the gods clean the nails of 
his fingers and toes.^^ Again, he is shaved by Dua- 
wer ,^2 and his face is washed by that god and 
massaged by Sokar.^® 

{e) Ceremonies performed by the living. — Purifica- 
tory lites figured prominently in the ^ funerary 
ceremonies, in which the deceased (originally the 
dead Pharaoh) was identified with Osiris — the 
ofiSlcianta impersonating Anubis, Horus, and other 
divinities.^® Doubtless it was believed that the 
purifications supposed to be performed by the gods 
in the other world actually were performed if they 
were faithfully mimicked on earth and the proper 
formulae recited.^® One of the funerary libation 
formulae describes the washing of the dead Pharaoh 
by Horus. 

(i.) In the ‘ Place of Purification,' i.e. the erabalmer’s 
workshop, 18 the corpse was washed with water in which various 
kinds of natron had been dissolved, 19 and wifch wine, milk, and 

beer.20 

(li.) At the ‘ Opening of the Mouth’ in the * House of Gold,’ 
i.e. the sculptor’s studio, 21 and at the burial and periodical 
services in the tomb-chapel, various purification ceremonies 
were performed on behalf of the deceased. These consisted in 
sprinkling the mummy, or its substitute, the statue, with water, | 
furoigatingit with incense, offering it libations, and holding up to 
its mouth (see III. z, V. 2 (d). 7 (a)) balls of natron and incense. 22 

3 . The significance of the posthumous purifica- 
tions.— As Junker has clearly shown in his Gbtter- 
dehret uher dcts Ahaton (Vienna, 1913), the object 
of the ceremonies performed on behalf of Osiris 
was to furnish the god with never-tailing supplies 


1 Book of the Dead, cixix. 19 f. , . 

s W. Wreszinalci, Aenup, Inschriften ... in Leipzig, 
1906, p. 63 ; Grapow, Urkimdeii, v 23. 

8 Pyr. 918a, 1408 ff., 1421, 1430. 

4 Book of the Bead, cxxvii. 42. ® Of. Herod, ii. 28. 

8 Breasted, Religion and Thought, p. 103. 

7 Pyr. 211 ; see V. t (a), 8 (6). , 

8 Pyr. 1189 ff. Incense, like the water, is purificatory C^o. 
1017a, b, 2006a, b), and upon a cloud of purifying incense-smoke 
the deceased is wafted up to heaven (jib. 2063 f . j of. 3666). 

9 Z6. 619a-c ; cf 1247a-d. 

w Book of the Dead, clxxii. 32 f. Pp'^ 1367c-1368&. 

iaj6. 1428a; see Sethe, ap. Borchardt, Grabdenkmcu aes 
Kbnigs ii. 97. 

13 Pyr, 2042a, 6. 

14 Of, Blackman, The Temple of Bigeh, Oaixo, 1916, p. 28, e. 

18 Davies- Gardiner, Tomh of Ameneinhet, p. 65 

18 Of. the employment of models (Doofc of the Dead [Pap. Nu.], 
rubrics of chs. 133, 136A), or pictures (II. Junker, Die Stu7idm- 
ivaohen in den Osirimnystenen, Vienna, 1911, p. 6 f.) ; cf, G, 
MOller, Die heiden Totenpapyru^ Rhvm, Leipsdg, 1913, i. vi, 

Ejf A, W. Budge, The Book of Opening the Mouth, London, 
1909, ii. 85 f. 

18 Davies-Gardmer, p. 46. „ , ,, . , . 

19 Junker, Stundenwachen, p. 82 ; Holler, i. vi. lines 1-4 ; of. 

Horrack, pi. i. § 2 ; Book of the Dead, 18 f. ^ ^ 

so Jnnker and Holler, loec. eitU ; Book of the Dead, clxix. 6-8. 

21 Davies-Gardmer, p. 46. -n 

32 Budge, Book of Opening the Mouth, i, 14 f., ii. 2 ff. ; 
Schiaparelli, II Libro dei Piunerali, pt. i., Turin, 1882, 

Borne, 1890, i, 80 ff. ; Budge, The Liturgy of the Pumvary 0/^- 
%ngs, London, 1909, pp. 42 ff., 161ff. ; Davies-Gardmer, pp. 65 ff., 
76 ff. ; G. Haspero, La Table d'offrwndes des tombeaux 6gyp~ 
tiens, Pam, 1897, pp. 4-12. 


of vital force and so keep him perpetually rejuve- 
nated, thereby securing a high Nile and a fruitful 
season. Since every person (originally only the 
Pharaoh) became at death an Osins, the same cere- 
monies were perfoi med for the dead as for the god. 

The funerary washings, sprinklings, fumiga- 
tions, etc., possessed, therefore, a secondary, what 
we might term sacramental, significance; they 
both helped to reconstitute the deceased and, 
together with the food- and drink-offerings, 
supplied him with nutriment which enabled him 
to continue his existence and to maintain unim- 


paired all his reconstituted faculties and powers. 

(i ) The water with which the corpse or statue was washed or 
sprinkled not merely cleansed the deceased from his impurities 
but brought together the head and bones and made the body 
complete (tm) m every particular.! Aceordmgb either stream 
of water that flows about the figure of the dead User 2 termin- 


ates in a large symbol of life, 


(see above, V. i). 


With the 


offering of libation- water to the deceased is associated the 
giving to him of his spirit (i\b) and his power (A^m), and at the 
same time he is bidden to stand upon his feet and to gather 
together his bones, 8 

(li ) Incense-smoke had the same effect, cleansing the dead 
* from all the evil appertaining to him,’ and making him ‘ strong 
and powerful above all gods ’4 

(ill.) For the mysterious virtue of the food- and drink-offer- 
ings see Breasted, Religion and Thought, p 60. 

(iv.) The deceased was also, of course, supposed to he similarly 
reconstituted by the purifications that he underwent m the 
other world. After ablutions m the Field of Earu he received 
‘his bones of metal' (hi)) and ‘stretched out his indeatrucbible 
limbs which are in the womb of the sky-goddess ’ & By the 
washings of Horus and Thoth and other divinities the dead was 
cleansed from all impuiities, moral and physical, his body came 
together again or was entirely refashioned, and he was fit to 
enter heaven or the Tei, i.e. under worId.« 

4 . Purification of divinities in the temple ritual. 
— ^Owing to the influence of the Osiris myth, and 
to the fact that the Pharaoh was Horus and every 
god was conceived of as his father, the ceremonies 
peiforiiied in the temple and tomb-chapel were in 
many respects identical. Every divinity, for cult 
purposes, was treated as an Osiris, and his or her 
statue was purified like that of a dead person — and 
for the same reasons. 


When his statue was sprinkled, 7 Amun was acclaimed not 
merely as pure but as reconstituted : * Unite unto thee thy 
head, unite unto thee thy bones, make fast for thee thy head 
unto thy bones . . . what appertains unto thee is complete ; 
pure, pure is Amun, Lord of Karnak!'® The hbation-water 
also is * life-renewing. ’9 The incense both purifies the god^o 
and imbues him with life and vigour.^ 

5 , Purity and purification of offerings to gods 
and dead. — (a) Purity. — Ail ofieimgs made to the 
gods and dead, and everything used m their 
service, had to he pure. 

The door-posts of temples often hear the following, or a 
similar, inscription* ‘The offerings and all that enters the 
temple of such-and-such a dnimty — it is pure ’!2 The living 
pray that the mortuary equipment of the dead may consist of 
* every good and pure thing.’ 13 


! Junker, Stundenwachen, p. 103 f. ; Budge, Booh of Opening 
the Mouth, ii. 4, 80 ; Schiaparelli, 1. 31-83, 11. 128-130; Pyr. 10, 
837-843, 1908, 2043c. 

2 Davies, Pive Theban Tomls, London, 1913, pi. xxi. ; cf. 
Louvre Stele, 0 16 <=E Gayet, StHes de la XID dynantie, Paris, 
1886, pi. liv.) ; A. Moret, Mi/st^res 4gyptiens, do. 1013, pi. i„ and 
see also Davies-Gardmer, p. 67. The water is apparently being 
poured through a sieve, in order to break up and dibtnbute the 
flow all over the man who is being w^ashed. See also Virey, pi. 
XX. ; J. J. Tylor, BIKab ; the Tomb of Renni, London, 1900, 
pi. xi. 

8 Pyr, 857 f. 

4 Junker, Stundenwachen, p. 90 ; cf. Blackman, ZA 1. 71 ff. 

8 Pyr. 629 f. ; cf. 749&, 1454, 2051d. 

6/6. 211C-213, 619, 921-923, 1141 f., 1247, 2170 L; Holler, i. 
vi. lines 1-9 ; Horrack, pi. i. § 2. 

7 Of. Lepsius, in, pi 66c; Navflle, Deir eLBahari, li pL 

5 Ritual of Amon, xxvii. 2f. , see also Mariefcte^ Danaereh, H. 
pi. 69a, where the water of the nwts-t-pitchers is said to ‘re- 
juvenate her [Hathor’s] body.’ 

9 afariette, ni pi 62a ; cf Junker, Stundemoaehen, pp. 79 1., 
82, Gotferdekret abet dae A baton, p. 14 f. 

10 Ritual of Amon, vni. 2, 

11 Ib. XU. B-xiii 8 , see also ZA 1 71 ff. . , . 

!2 E.g., Maolver, pi 17, p. 49 ; flaviUe, Deir el-Bahan, iv. pi. 


is Griffith, Smt, pi- 1 ; Newberry, Bent Bascm, 1. pi. xx,, and 
passim on the funerary stelae. 
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Herodotus^ describes the measures taken to ensure 
the ceremonial purity of victims offered to the gods, 
and in Graeco-lioman times this was reckoned a 
matter of supreme importance.® The testing of at 
least funerary victims was customary as far hack 
as the Old Kingdom.® 

In A.D. 122-123 a regulation was introduced forbidding the 
officiating priest to offer a victim until he had received a written 
certificate of its purity.^ For an extant example of such a 
certificate see L. Mitteis and U. Wilcken, Grundz. und Chresto- 
malhie der PapyrusLunde, Leipzig, 1912, i. li. ‘ Ohrestomathie,* 
p. 118, no 89. 

{b) Purification. — Offerings were purified hy 
pouring libations over them and by fumigating 
them with incense.® 

Virey (pi. xxv ) shows a lector pouring water over the carcass 
of a victim which a butcher has begun to dismember. Oflcei mgs 
presented bo the dead could be washed or sprinkled with water 
containing natron, the purifying qualities of which were thus 
transmitted to the dead.6 

The puiifieation of the offerings possessed the same 
significance as the other purificatory rites. 

As already seen (V. 3), the water used in lustrationa and 
libations, incense-smoke, and food- and drink-offerings were 
endowed with mysteiious reconstructive powers The soaking 
in the liquid, therefore, and the fumigation added to the 
alreafly existing virtue of the food, and, when the formula of 
presentation was recited, the combined qualities were imparted 
simultaneously to the god’s (or dead person’s) soul (6*) 7 

The table or altar upon which the offerings were 
placed had first to he purified with water and 
incense.® 

The following formula shows that the water might contain 
natron : ‘ It is pure. Purified is the offering-stand {wdl^w) with 
natron, with cool water with incense ... for the ka of 

the Osins N.* 9 

6. Purification of temples and of buildings used 
for religious ceremonies. — {a) Gonsecration of a 
new temple or shrine, — A new temple was solemnly 
purified before it was handed over to its divine 
owner. 

The two chapels or booths of Upper and Lower Egjpt that 
figure in the funerary ceremonies appear to have been purified 
hy having water sprinkled over them.n 

(&) Bmewal of purification . — It was sometimes 
thought advisable to purify a temple afresh. 

A certain Sebek^otp informs us that he was sent by Sesostris 
XI. to purify the temples in the Theban nome ‘ for the sake of 
the pure celebrationis of the monthly festival and the clean 
observance of the half-monthly festival ’ 

Purification would naturally he necessary after the 
profanation of a temple or sacred city. 

The day after Piankhi had taken Memphis by assault ‘ he sent 
men into it to protect the temples of the god, hallowed G) the 
sanctuaries of the gods, offered to the community of gods 
(d’dl*t) of Uetkeptah, purified Memphis with natron and 
incense.’ So also Mentemhet ‘ purified all the temples in the 
nonies of all Patoris, accoidmg as one should purify violated 
temples,’ after the Assyrian invasion m 667 b.o 

7. Purity and purification of the priests. — The 
characteristic mark of the priest, from the earliest 
down to the latest period, was his purity. This 

lit. 88f. 

2 W. Otto, Priester und Tempel im hellemstischen Agypten, 
Leipzig, 1905-08, 1. 62 1, ii. 79 ; A. Wiedemann, Berodots zweites 
Buchy Leipzig, 1890, li. 180-188 ; R. Reitzenstein, Archtv fdr 
PapyriisforsGhUTigtmd verwandte Gebiete, 11 (19023 8. 

3 J. E. Qmbell, The Uamemum and the Tomb of Ptah^hotep^ 
London, 1896, pi. xxxvi. ; Ermnn, Life in Ancient Egypt, p. 289. 

4 Otto, i. 62 f. 

BLepsiua, in, pis, 660, 180h*, Blackman, Derr, pi. xxxvi., 
Metr, li pi. x. ; RTr xxi. [1899] 142, xxii. [1900] 87 ; see also 
Schiaparelli, ii 164 ; Budge, Booh of Opening the Mouthy il. 94 ; 
Junker, Gotterdekrei uber das Abaton^ pp. 10 ff., 20, 30. 

6 Blackman, Metr^ iii. 81 f. ; Pyr. 1112<J, d. 

7 Junker, Gotterdekrei uber das Abaton, p. 14 f, 

B Schiaparelli, li. 167 ; Budge, Book of Opening the Mouth, ii. 
90f. ; VirW, p. 126 

3 Lacau, Sar cophages anUri&wrs au nouvel Empire, ii. 60. 
The same formula occurs in Cairo, no. 20455 (=H. 0. Lange and 
H, Schafer, Grab- und Denksteim des mittleren Reuhs, Berlin, 
1908. ii 49), with the word * natron ’ omitted. 

10 F. W. von Bissing, ‘ Die Reliefs vom Sonnenheiligtum des 
Eathures,’ SBA W, 1914, p 8 ; cf., perhaps, Gardmer, Admoni- 
tions of an Egyptian Sage, p. 76. 

11 Virey, p3. xxvi 

12 For this use of wl) and twr ci. Book of the Dead, <fixxxi. 18. 

18 Egyptian Stelce, iv pi. 7, 

14 Schafer, Urkunden, iii. 84 f. ; Breasted, Ancient Records, 
iv. 866. 

15 Breasted, Ancient Records, iv. 902, 906. 


appears in the ordinary w'ord for priest, we^eb, 
‘ pure one,’ Coptic 07HHB. 

The retention of the woid by the Christian Egiqitians suggests 
that even with them it was still his purity, rather than his 
sacrificial and intercessory functions, that separated the priest 
from the layman. 

A number of measuies were taken by the piiests 
to ensure their absolute purity. 

(a) In the Grasco-Ivoman period a priest had to 
purity himself for several days before entering 
upon his course ^ — a practice that is evidently very 
ancient.® 

Pap Turin, pL 67, line 9 ff. (temp. Ramesses iv.-v.) shows 
that this prefatory purification comprised drinking natron for 
a specified number of days ; until they were accomplished, the 
priest could not enter certain parts of the temple pieciiicts nor 
carry the image of the god 8 The wailing women who bemoaned 
Osina had to purify themselves four tunes before they could 
stand within the ‘ door of the Broad Hall ’ , 4 they also washed 
their mouths and chewed natron (see V. 2 (d), (e)), and fumi- 
pted themselves with incense, m older that both they and the 
lamentations with which they ‘spiritualized’ the dead Osins 
might be piire.5 A passage m Gardiner, Admonitions of an 
Egyptian Sage (p. 76), suggests that the bread eaten by a pnest 
during his prefatory purification and his course must be white 
bread (fjfta) 

(&) Priests and priestesses had always to wash 
or sprinkle themselves before entering a temple or 
engaging in a religious ceremony; every temple 
seems to have possessed a tank or pool set apart 
for this purpose (cf. V. i (c?)). 

A priest pronounced a special formula when entering the 
temple ‘after making his purification in the pure pool.’ 6 
During the service he continually refers to his purity, 7 G. 
Legrain and E Naville {BAile nord du pylone d^Amenophts 
III., Pans, 1902, pi. xi. B) leproduce a mutilated relief depict- 
ing priests and piiestesses purifying themselves before entering 
the temple. They seem to be standing in two shallow pools 
or tanks, while water is poured over them. 8 The descriptive 
text reads : ‘ Going down to wash toy the prophets, the god’s 
wife, the god’s hand (dr 4 ntr), in the Cool Pool, (and then) 
entenng into the temple.’ According to Herodotus,® the 
priests washed in cold water twice every day and twice every 
night 

Legrain found at Karnak an alabaster pedestal— hearing a 
dedicatory inscription of Tethmosis ni. — on which the priests 
stood while they purified themselves Of, the stone beside the 
Pool of the God. on which the deceased washed his feet 

(c) The priests also perhaps fumigated them- 
selves with incense before officiating in the daily 
service (see {a) and V. i (d)). 

Before taking hold of the brazier, which was to contain the 
burning incense, the priest said: ‘Hail brazier ... I am 
cleansed hy the Eye of Horua.’ 12 * Eye of Hoi us’ in this con- 
text must surely mean incense. 

(d) Great emphasis is laid upon the purity of the 
priest’s hands. 

Ikhernofret says of himself : ‘ I was pure handed in adorning 
the god, a sew-priest with clean fingers.’ i* ‘ Pure of fingers * is 
the oft-recurring epithet of pnest8.i4 

(e) Paring the nails. — The priests cut their nails 
short so as not to harbour dirt which would render 
them ceremonially unclean.^® 

Reliefs in the mastaba of ‘Enkh-ine‘-hdr, a «6W-priest and 


1 Otto, i. 26. 

2 Gardiner, Admonitions of an Egyptian Sage, p 76 f. 

3 The present writer is indebted to Dr. A. H. Gardiner for this 
reference ; cf. Blackman, Bigeh, p. 47. 

4 Junker, Stundenwachen, p. 6. 

8 Ib. p. 70 f. ; cf Festival Songs of Isis and Nephthys, i. 2f.s* 
Budge, An Egyptian Reading Book, London, 1896, p. 80. 

6 A Moret, Be Rituel du culte divin journalier en Egypte, 
Paris, 1902, p. 8, n. 1, p. 79, n. 2 

7 Ritual of Amon, i. 6, 7 f,, ii. 2, et passim. 

8 Of. I ^ , the word-sign for wM, ‘priest’ 

8 ii. 37. 10 Armales du service, iv. 226 f. 

■u Book of the Dead, clxxii. 41 f . 

12 Ritual of Amon, ii. 1. 

18 Schafer, Die Mysterien des Osiris in Abydos unter Konig 
Sesostns III., Leipzig, 1904, in Sethe’s XJntersuchungm zw 
Gesch. und Altertumsmnde Aegyp. iv. 18 f. ; Breasted, Ancient 
Records, i, 668. 

14 N'ewherrj’^-Gnffith, El-Bersheh, ii. pi. vii. ; Lange-Schafer, 
GraJb- und Denksteim des mittleren Reichs, ii, 148 [7], 166 [10] ; 
Gardiner-Weigall, Catalogue of the Private Tombs of Thebes, 
p. 48 ; Wreszmski, Aegyp. imehnften ... in Wien, p. 22 ; cf. 
p. 132. 

15 Moret, Rituel du culte dimn joumalier, p. Ritual oj 
Amon, xxvi. 7-10 ; of. V. z (d), ii. 
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lector,! possibly depict the cutting and cleaning of priests’ 
finger- and toe-nails, and not, as has been suggested, surgical 
operations 

{f) Depilation, — Herodotus ^ states that the 
priests in his day shaved their whole body every 
third day to ensure ceremonial purity. 

Depilation seems to be an ancient practice (see above III. 6). 
'The depilation of a priest is perhaps depicted m the mctsfaba of 
*Bnkh-me'-h6r :3 the man’s leg is being rubbed to remove hair. 
The adjacent scene possibly represents a priest having his back 
scrubbed to render it ceremonially clean It is said of the 
women who impersonated Isis and bewailed Osiris : ‘ Their body 
is pure . . . the hair of their body has been removed. 

{g) Shaving, — The clean-shaven head does not 
appear to have become the distinguishing mark of 
the piiestly caste® till towards the end of the 
XVIIIth dynasty.® In the Grseco-Roman period 
the regulations about the priests shaving their 
heads were veiy strict.'^ 

{h) Dress, — From the time of the New Kingdom 
onwards the priests seem to have been very puncti- 
lious in the matter of dress.® As early as the 
IXth to Xth dynasties we learn that a priest 
during his period of service had to wear white 
sandals.® 

(i) Circumcision, — See art. CIECITMCISIOK 
(Egyptian), vol. iii. p. 670 if. 

8 , Purity and purification of the laity. — (a) 
Purification before entering a temple or sacred 
place, — Until the Graeco-Roman period we know 
practically nothing about the purification of the 
lay people before entering a temple,^® but we may 
be certain that ablutions of some sort were deemed 
necessary. There is possibly a reference to this 
practice in an inscription dating from the reign of 
King Teti of the Vlth dynasty. In the Old King- 
dom it also appears to have been reckoned impious 
for those who had eaten an impure thing, bwt,^^ or 
who were still purifying themselves, m 'bw-sn^'^'^ to 
approach the portrait-statue in a tomb-chapel, or 
indeed enter the building (cf. below, VI. i). Ch. 
Ixiv. of the Book of the Dead, line 46, speaks of 
a worshipper’s hands as pure when praising the 
god. Herodotus says that a man had to discard 
Sis woollen cloak before entering a temple. 

Hero of Alexandria (fl. e, 250 B.c.) says that 
‘stoups {repippavT'/jpia) for the sprinkling of those 
who enter’ stood at the entrances to Egyptian 
temples.^® 

Perhaps we have examples of the rrspippavT^pia of Hero 
in certain large stone vessels of the Ptolemaic age, which, 
as the inscriptions show, came from temples, and which, 
apparently, were meant to hold water. Some of them are 


decorated on the inside with the symbols 




‘good 


fortune, life, stability,’ which are associated (see above, V. x) 
with religious ablutions.!® 

Hero also speaks of bronze wheels, which were 
apparently fixed to the doors of temples, and were 

! J Capart, ‘ Une Rue de tombeaux Saqqarab,* in DArt 
igyptien, Brussels, 1907, pi. Ixvii. ; W. Max Muller, Egypto- 
logical Researches, Washington, 1900, pi. 106. 

^ ii. 87. ® Oapart, pi. Ixvi. ; Muller, pi, 106. 

Festival Songs of Isis and Nephthys, i. 2 f, -Budge, Egyp- 
tian Reading Booh^ p. 49. 

5 JB'.g., Lepsius, in pi 128&. 

6 See Daviea, The Rock TomU of El-Amama, London, 1903- 
08, 1. pis. vhi., xxu. ; alsoErman, Life in Ancient EgypU pp. 
260, 298. 

7 Otto, i. 63, ii. 78. , „ ^ 

8 Erman, Life in Ancient Egypt, p. 297 ; Herod, ii. 87 ; Otto, 

ii 78,256. ^ 

9 Pap. Petersburg. 1116 A, recto line 04 [GoWniscbeff, 
Papyrus hiAratioues No 1115, 1116 A et 1116 B deVErmitage 
Imperial d St. Pitersbourg, Petrograd, 1913, pi. Journal 
of Egyptian Archceoloqy, i. 27 ; cf. below, VI. i. 

!0See Erman, Handbook Egyptian Religion, Eng. tr., 
London, 1907, p. 40. 

!! Sethe, Urkunden, i [Leipzig, 1903] 87. 

!2 Ib. i 68 ; cf. Piankhi Stele, lines 147-168. 

18 Sethe, Urkunden, i. 49, 60, 142 ; H. Sottes, LaPris^ation 
de la proprUU fwn&ravre dans Vanaienne Egypte, Paris, 1913, 
p. 9fl. 

!4 ii. 81. !5 Otto, i, 896 ; Hero, Pneumatika, i 82. 

l« Erman, Zl xxxviii. £1900] 64; Wiedemann, PSBA xxiU. 
[1901] 270-274. 


turned by those entering ‘because it is thought 
that bronze cleanses.’ ^ 

This IS quite an un-Egyptian device, and was probably im- 
ported from the East.2 Von Bissing describes what may be an 
actual example of one of these wheels and gives a drawing of it.8 

An inscription of the Ptolemaic period'* states 
that people who had become impure through 
sexual intercourse,® birth, miscaiiiage, menstrua- 
tion, etc., had to pay dues before being admitted 
into the temple of Asklepios at Ptoleniais. These 
were apparently paid into a money-box {6i)(Tavp6s) 
at the entrance to the temple.® 

A bronze wheel was sometimes, it seems, associated with the 
money-box ; thus a person paid his or her dues and then was 
purified by turning the wheel Hero 7 proposes to make a com- 
bined money-box and wheel ; the former is to be surmounted by 
a bird which will sing when the wheel is turned 8 We also 
learn from Hero 9 that bronze wheels were set up near the 
water-stoups. He therefore proposes to make a ‘ contrivance of 
such a kind that when the wheel is turned the water runs out of 
it for the sprinkling.’ !9 For further particulars as to these two 
contrivances, the former of which was a penny-in-the-slot 
machine worked by 6-drachma pieces, the latter an ingenious 
swivel tap, see Rochas, Annales du Service des Antiquites, xi. 
[1911] 96 ff. 

(^i) Purification in sacred waters and pools. — (i.) 
Near Khereha (the Grseco-Boman Babylon) there 
was a pool connected Avith the Heliopolitan sun- 
cult. In its Avaters the sun-god Avashed his face, 
and it Avas of advantage to mortal men to do the 
same.^^ 

(ii.) At Herakleopolis Magna there were two 
great pools in the precincts of the temple of 5 ^!^- 
shef, called the ‘ Pool of Natron ’ and the ‘ Pool of 
Me*et.’ The worshippers of the god washed in 
these pools and so were cleansed from their sins ; 
their offerings were washed in them also.^® 

An official of the Saite period records that he built a wall 
‘behind the Pool of Me‘et.’!4 

(iii.) The water at the First Cataract, the tra- 
ditional source of the Nile,^® Avas believed to be 
endowed with special cleansing properties, and 
therefore was used (or supposed to be used) lor all 
the lustrations and libations offered to the gods and 
the dead.^® The fact that the dead go there to be 
bathed by the goddess Satis suggests that the 
living also performed ablutions there. 

{c) The Osirian mysteries, — Participation in the 
Osirian mysteries^® was productive of religious 
purity. This is suggested by certain statements in 
the Book of the Deem, 

E,g., the deceased thus addresses the gods in the other 
world : ‘ I am pure of mouth, pure of hands, one to whom is 
said “Welcome, welcome” by those who see him; for I have 
heard those w'ords which the ass spake with the cat ’ (cxxv. 
[* Conclusion ’] 13 f.). Again he says to his ka who stands^ in 
his wav : ‘ Let me pass, for I am pure. I have made Osiris 
to triumph agamst his foes’ (ov. 8); see also i. 3, 8-10, 13 1, 
clxxxi. 13 fl. 

9 . Purification before going into battle.— Ap- 
parently the only reference to this custom in Egyp- 
tian Avritings is Pyr. 2190a-2191&,^ which says : 

‘Horus comes forth from jKhemmis. Bufco Town arises for 
Horus, and he purifies himself there. Horus comes pure that 
he may avenge his father.’ _____ 


1 i. 32 ; Erman, ZA xxxviii, 63. 

3 0. 0. Edgar, ZA xl [1902] 140 f. 

8 BA xxxix, [1901] 144 f. 

4 RA, 3rd ser., ii [1883] 181 ; cf. Srd ser., xiii. [1889] 70fl. 
ffOf Herod. 11.64. 

0 Otto, i. 896 ; see also Edgar, loo. cit. 

7 11 32, 8 ZA xxxviii. 54, 8 i 32, 

!0 ZA xxxviii. 63 ; see also Otto, i. 897, 
n Piankhi Stele, line 101 f. ; Breasted, Ancient Records, iv 
870; cf. Book of the Dead, cmx. 19 f. ; Pyr, 211(3-218; see V. 

of the Dead, xvii. 21 ; Grapow, Urkanden, v. 23~^. 

!8 Book of the Dead, loc, cit, , ^ , 

w p. Pierret, Recwnld'vnscriptionsiniditesdumuseeegi/pt^cn 

du Louvre, Pans, 1S78, p. 16 
!B Breasted, Religion and Thought, p. 103 
!6 Pyr 864&, 1908(H3, and passim in the religious texts 

18 See Epypkan Stdce in the British Museum, ii. pi. 9, line S 

■5 Breasted, Ancient Records, i. Wl. 

19 See Breasted, Religwn and Thought, p. 286 if. 

20 Ib, p. 29. 
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VI. Purity anr purification in magic,-^ 

1. The reciter of a spell and a magician must he 
pure. He who would recite ch. cxxv. of the Book of 
the Dead must be pure {w*b) and clean itwr)^ must 
be clothed in the finest linen and shod with white 
sandals (cf. above, V. 7 (/i)), have his eyes painted 
with stibium, and be anointed with the finest 
unguent. 

The purity demanded of the reciter could he obtained by 
washing with water containing natron 1 or by washing and 
fumigation in the sunlight.2 Impure food, such as venison and 
fish, and sexual intercourse are to be avoided.^ In the case of 
one spell the reciter, and his servants also, are directed to 
purify themselves for nine daya.^ 

To he successful in * spirit-gathering ’ the magician 
must be pure.® 

In vessel-divination by the moon the magician, if a medium Is 
not used, must be ‘ pure for three days.* 6 In divmation by a 
lamp without a medium the magician, who must be ‘pure 
from a woman,* is directed to he down on green, i.e. fresh, 
reeds. 7 

2 . Purity of the medium. — In ^ spirit-gathering ’ 
the medium must be a ' boy, pure, before he has 
gone with a woman.’® 

3 . Purity and purification of the objects used. — 
The papyrus upon which a spell is written must be 
pure.® The table used in * spirit-gathering ’ is to 
he ‘ of olive-wood, having four feet, upon which no 
man on earth has ever sat.’ 

In lamp-divmation the lamp must be a white one *in which 
no minium or gum-water has been put, its wick being clean ’ ; 
it 18 to be filled with clean genuine Oasis oil, and is then to 
he set upon a new brick. u The Book of the Bead, ch. cxxv., 
rubric, directs that the representation of the Hall of the Two 
Tiuths be diawn upon a pure tile of porcelain fashioned of 
earth upon %vhich no pigs or small cattle have trodden. The 
canopj (?) placed over the model of a boat used in a magical 
ceremony is to be purified with natron and incense .12 in 
Gritilth-Thompson, xxviii 4, we learn that the bronze vessel 
used in divination is to be washed with water of natron. 

4 . Purity and purification of the place where the 
ceremony was performed. — The place where the 
magic rite was to be performed must be clean. 
Sometimes it had to he both ‘clean’ and ‘dark 
without light,’ and in addition must be purified 
with natron water or sprinkled with ‘ clean sand 
brought from the great river.’ Furthermore, it 
is laid down that there is to be no cellar under- 
neatli it.^® 

VII. Purity of thosf wso wisefd to 

BAVB AUBimCM OF TUB PEARAOE, —In the 
Piankhi Stele, lines 147-153, we are informed that 
of the four princes who came to the Pharaoh to 
pay homage three, being fish-eaters, were not 
admitted to the royal presence. Perhaps this 
scrupulosity on the part of Piankhi was due to the 
fact that he had just been affiliated to the sun -god 
(see above, V. i {&)), to whom fish was evidently 
supposed to be an abomination.^® 

Litbra-Turb.— T his has been sufficiently indicated in the 
article. AylwAED M. BlAOKMAN. 

1 Booh of the Bead, ch. xx., rubric, 
vol. viii. p. 207a. 

3/& cxxxv. A, rubric, 

8 Ib. ch. Ixiv,, rubric ; cf. rubric of ch. cxxv,, and Pianhhi 
Stele, Ime 161 f. ; cf. V. 8 (a), VII. 

4 Naville, PSBA iv. [1870] 16 ; eee art. Macio (Egyptian), 

5P, LI. Griffith and H. Thompson, The Demotic Magical 
Papyrus of London and Leiden, London, 1S94, iii. 6. 

6 lb. xxiii 23. 7 Ib. V 82. 8 Jb. m. il, xxvii. 16 

8 Book of the Dead, ch. c., rubric. 

10 Griffith-Thompson, iv. 1 f. 

n Ib. VI. 2-10 ; see also xvi. 21-26, xxUi. 31, xxv. 8-16, xxix. 
1-3, SO. 

13 Book of the Bead, ch. cxxxih., rubric [lap Ni^-E. A. W. 
Budge, The Book of the Bead [Hieroglyphic Text], London, 
1898, p. 291. 

13 Griffith-Thompson, iv. 3. 

14 Ib. vi. 1 f, 18 16. v. 8 f., xvii. 23. 

18 Cf. the mound of sand upon which the statue is to be placed 

for the ceremony of ‘opening the mouth’ (Davies-Gardiner, 
Tomb of AmenemhM, p. 68; Budge, Booh of Opening the 
Mouth, 1 . 9, 148, ii. If). An Egyptian Muslim uses sand instead 
of water for the ablutions preceding prayers, if no water is 
obtainable (cf, art. Purification [Muslim]). 

17 Griffith-Thompson x. 9 f. 18 Ib. xs^. 16-18. 

18 See Book of the Bead, Ixv. 11 £f. ; Grapow, ZA xlix. [1911] 
61 j Lacau, Textes reHg%6ux igyptiens, Paris, 1910, i. 91 [xUv.]. 


PURIFICATION (Greek). - All the lower 
religions and most of the higher are concerned 
with the ritual of purification in its manifold 
forms,* the higher are also deeply interested in 
purity as a spiritual ideal. The history of Greek 
religion falls into line with the general history of 
religions in both these respects. Its ‘cathartic,’ 
or purificatory, ritual agrees in essential respects 
with that of the other communities noted in the 
various sections of this aitiele ; it agrees also with 
the history of the higher religions in that a spirit- 
ual ideal, appealing to the more exalted or more 
sensitive minds, emerged from that ritual. Never- 
theless, the phenomena of Greek purification, the 
ideas and the value attaching to it, bear the 
impress of the unique temperament of the peojile, 
and especially illustrate the pliancy with which 
the Greek communities could adapt the traditions 
of ritual to serve the purposes of legal and ethical 
development. 

The student of this department of Greek religion 
is at once confronted by a chronological question 
that is also a question of origins ; At what period 
and from what source did the cathartic system 
arise in Greece? It has been maintained that 
the whole of it was post-Homeric, and that in 
origin it was non-Hellenic, being deiived from some 
Oriental or Anatolian source — e.g., from Lydia. ^ 
This view rests mainly on Homer’s supposed 
silence concerning it, and his silence is explained 
by his ignorance of any such ritual, wdiieh there- 
fore could not have existed in the period when the 
poems were composed. But we have now learned 
that Homer’s ‘silence’ has to be carefully and 
critically judged and interpreted before it can be 
accepted as certain evidence that what he is silent 
about did not exist in his time. Also the state- 
ment that the Homeric poems are wholly silent 
concerning any ritual of purification from stain 
ignores the plain or the probable significance of 
certain texts. We read that Odysseus purifies his 
hall with fire and sulphur after the slaughter of 
the suitors ; ® we may suspect a religious sense of 
impui’ity as a motive, though we cannot prove it. 
But Hektor’s words, ‘It is not meet for a man 
stained with blood and grime to offer prayers to 
God,’ ® cannot but be interpreted in relation to a 
contemporary simple rule of ceremonial purity — 
the same religious rule that compels Achilles to 
wash his hands in lustral water before raising them 
in prayer to Zeus, ^ or Teleinachos to wash his hands 
in sea- water before praying to Athene.® Also, we 
find the or lustral water, the purificatory 

value of wliicli cannot be doubted, a constant con- 
comitant of the Homeric sacrifice and libation ® 

Again, we should consider the purification of 
the Acheean camp, ordered by Agamemnon as a 
method of expelling the plague, as by no means a 
merely sanitary or hygienic act, hut as inspired by 
deemonie or divine fear and therefore as a religious 
act of purgation ; for it is the immediate prelimi- 
nary to a sacrifice to Apollo, and the Aeha^'^ns 
throw the Xi)/iaTa, the articles with which they had 
purified themselves and their tents, into the sea j 
and this is a formal act suggesting that these 
things are tainted with a curse or religious con- 
tagion or the /xlacTfjLa of evil spirits.^ 

Therefore the evidence or the Homeric poems 
does not allow us, still less compel us, to suppose 
that the Greeks of the Homeric period weie wholly 
destitute of purificatory ceremonies ; had they been 
so, we should have to regard them, in the light of 

1 G. Grots, Hist, of Greece, 10 vols., London, 1888, i. 22; P, 
Stengel, Bie griechischen AlterthiLTner, p. 114. 

2 Od. xxil 481 f . 8 II vi. 267 f. 

^ 16. 228. 5 Od. ii. 261. 

« e.g., 11 i. 449, xxiv. 806 ; Od. iii. 440. 

7 II. i. 814 ; cf. the throwing into the sea of the slaughtered 
boar upon which the oath-curse had been laid (IL xix, 267 f.). 
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modem anthropology, as in this important respect 
distinguished from all the other races of the world. 
Doubtless the invaders from the north, whose 
blending with the southerners, the people of the 
Minoan culture, generated the Hellas of history, 
brought with them their own cathartic ideas and 
practices ; and the evidence of legends and accounts 
of festivals recorded by the later Greek writers 
suggests that they found on the soil of Greece and 
in Crete a more elaborate system of the same 
significance and of immemorial antiquity. 

But there is indeed a marked difference between 
Homeric society, so far as that is mirrored in the 
Homeric poems, and the succeeding periods of 
Greek life ; and this diffeience should be noted at 
the outset before we proceed to the details of the 
subject. If we call the people to whom those 
poems were originally addressed the Acha^ans, we 
may ventui e to say that the Achman conscience took 
its cathartic duties, such as they were, very easily 
and lightly ; on the other hand, the later Hellenic 
conscience became anxious and at times even 
sombre in regard to such matters, and was often 
haunted by terrors of the ghostly world and by 
the feeling that certain acts, especially homicide, 
might arouse the wrath of unseen spirit-powers or 
ghosts, and that such dangers could be averted 
only by an elaborate prophylactic ritual of puri- 
fication. There is a wide cleavage between the 
Achaean and the later Attic religious consciousness 
in this vital respect, as wide as that between the 
genius of Homer and the genius of ^Eschylus. 
The Homeric ghost is impotent and piteous, of no 
power in the social-religious world, no shadow on 
the brightness of that early epoch. ^ And nothing 
more vividly illustrates the moral liglit-heartedness 
of the Homeric world, so splendidly endowed in 
most respects, than its normal indifference concern- 
ing ordinary homicide. Man-slaying was regarded 
in certain cases as a sin and might at times concern 
the whole community ; but nowhere in the poems 
is there any hint of the need of purification from 
the stain of bloodshed, which in later Attic law 
was prescribed even for the accidental slaying of 
a slave. Tlepoleraos, who has committed the sin 
of shedding kindred blood, has merely to flee from 
the wrath of his kinsmen the suppliant who has 
fled from his home for having killed a man is at 
once admitted by Telemachos at the moment of a 
religious service,® 

Now, much that appears post-Homeric, merely 
because the first record of it belongs to the later 
period, may be an ancient inheritance of the pre- 
Hellenic stock that was submerged temporarily by 
the wave of northern invasion but rose to the 
surface again and re-asserted its traditions. So 
the later prevalence of a cathartic system, especi- 
ally elaborated in regard to bloodshed, may only 
he another example of revival. 

Such a revival would receive strong stimulus 
from the diffusion from Thrace through Greece of 
the religion of Dionysos, a religious phenomenon 
of great import for the spiritual history of the 
race. The cult had begun its Hellenic career 
already in the earlier ‘ Homeric * period, but had 
finally established itself in most parts of the 
Greeli-speaking world, and especially at Thebes, 
Delphi, and Athens, at the close of the later 
migratory and colonizing movement. The god 
was aboriginally associated with the ghostly world 
and some part of his ritual was ^ cafchartio ’ ; and 
this aspect and function of his cult were strongly 
proclaimed by the brotherhoods of * Orpheus,’ who 
were propagating doctrines and establishing their 

1 The ghost of Elpenor hacks up his prayer to Odysseus by 
the threat of the gods* wrath, not his own, if the latter neglects 
it (Oa. XL 73). 

2 12. ii. 661-^06. 8 Od iii, 222-281 


influence in Greece perhaps as early as the 7th 
cent, and with marked buccess in the 6th and 5th. 
And the religious-philosophic system known as 
Pythagoreanism, maintained by the Pythagorean 
brotherhoods which played a prominent part in 
the religious and political woild of those two 
centuries, bore the closest affinity to Oiphism, 
agreeing with it on the whole in its views as to 
the destiny of the soul and the need of an elabor- 
ate ritual of purification and a careful rule of 
purity.^ Fortunately the Orphic- Pythagorean 
mission did not succeed in capturing the Greek 
democracies or the chief centres of the national 
worship ; hut it undoubtedly helped to render the 
general religious consciousness more sensitively 
anxious concerning purity and impurity,* and 
Aristophanes warmly acknowledges, m terms that 
are doubtless too sweeping, the deep indebtedness 
of his countrymen to ‘ Orpheus ’ for much of their 
spiritual life.*® 

We may now review briefly the details of Greek 
KddapcFLS and consider the ideas attaching thereto ) 
our records are mainly late, the literature from 
the 5th cent, onwards and certain later inscrip- 
tions ; but we must always bear in iiimd that a 
fact is not necessaiily ‘late’ because the earliest 
lecord of it is. 

The technical inquiry is concerned always with 
two questions: {a) What are the acts, states, 
objects, agencies, seen or unseen, that are sup- 
posed to leave a stain on the soul or body of a 
person, which unfits him for intercourse with man 
or deity because he is spiritually, not merely 
physically, unclean and is liable to infect others and 
render nugatory any divine service by his filacr/m ? 
{&) What are the cleansing, purgative, or cathartic 
processes, material or spiritual, by which he can 
rid himself of that stain ? 

The Greek evidence on these two questions, which 
is very multifarious and scattered, may be briefly 
summarized thus, (a) The causes of impurity 
were bloodshed, the presence of ghosts and contact 
with death, sexual intercourse, child-birth, the 
evacuations of the body, the eating of certain food 
such as pea-soup, cheese, and garlic, the intrusion 
of unauthorized persons into holy places, and, in 
certain circumstances, foul speech and quarrelling. 
{b) The purgative means, usually called KaOdptria 
by the Greeks, were lustral water, sulphur, onions, 
fumigation and fire, incense, certain boughs and 
other vegetative growths, pitch, wool, certain 
stones and amulets, bright things like sunlight 
and gold, sacrificed ainnials, especially the pig, 
and of these especially the blood and the skinj 
finally, certain festivals and festival rites, especi- 
ally the ritual of cursing and the scapegoat 
More exceptional methods might be cutting off 
the hair of the polluted person, or sacrificial 
communion with the deity. To philosophize on 
these bizarre phenomena belongs to the more 
general exposition of the theme; and little study 
is needed to convince us tliat thejr concern in the 
first instance the sphere of primitive psychology 
rather than ethics ; but, if we look moie carefully 
into their history, we shall find how closely they 
are interlinked with the higher moral and religious 
life of the people and states. 

I, The causes of impurity. — The deepest im- 
purity was that caused by the shedding of human 
blood in certain circumstances; and the growing 
sensitiveness of conscience in this matter was a 
vital force in the development of aoriety. We 
have noted the weakness of the sentiment in the 
Homeric world, and that world was still barbaric 
in its rules regarding homicide. The first record 

1 See ERJS, vol ix. p. 80 t also art. Ptthaqorab ; E. Kohde, 
PsycU^y Freiburg, 1898, d. 88-60, 103-136. 

2 Frogs, 1032 
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of a change in feeling is the citation of an incident 
in the Aithiopis, an epic poem by Arktinos of 
Miletos, composed probably near the close of the 
8th century B.O. Aclulles, provoked by the gibes 
of Thersites, slew him and was thereupon obliged 
to quit the army for a time and to retire to Lesbos, 
where he was purified by Apollo and Artemis.^ It 
is very doubtful if the poet of the Iliad or Odyssey 
woula have comprehended this. Thersites was no 
Idnsman to Achilles, and at most only a degraded 
member of the same Achaean stock. Yet the 
Milesian poet feels that his homicide, however jus- 
tifiable, deeply concerns the whole army and is 
a stain upon Achilles, who must be purged by a 
religious ritual at some distant place before he can 
safely resume fellowship with his compatriots. 
The legend represents, no doubt, the contemporary 
State law of Miletos, and exhibits that State as 
having advanced soon after its foundation beyond 
the stage of culture wherein homicide is only a 
matter of the blood-feud and the wergild to the 
higher religious thought that the slaying of any 
member of the community brought a stain on the 
slayer and a danger on the whole society against 
which it must protect itself. We are still very far 
from the establishment of advanced secular law ; 
the various stages of progress in later Greece and 
the ideas that inspired and assisted it are obscure 
and difficult to trace. On one point we may form 
a probable hypothesis. As ideas of purity and 
impurity are closely related to natural sensations 
of horror and aversion, and in Greece as elsewhere 
these feelings were most strongly excited by the 
shedding of kindred blood, it is probable that this 
type of homicide was the first occasion for the 
institution of an elaborate ritual of purification. 
Some of the few legends concerning its origin and 
vogue convey this impression. Ixion, who slew 
his father-in-law treacherously, figures in Greek 
mythology as the first murderer, and he is also the 
first suppliant who is pitied and pui'ified by Zeus 
T/c^<rtos, the god who hears the prayer of the sup- 
pliant and outcast Bellerophon was purified by 
King Proitos for the accidental slaying of his own 
brother ; Theseus, who slew the robber Sinis most 
justifiably, had to be jDurified from the stain, as 
Sinis happened to be his cousin ,* and the typical 
exemplar of the divine law of purification is the 
matricide Orestes. ^ But, if the law was in origin 
limited to this special kind of homicide, it had 
already enlarged its scope at some indefinitely 
early period. The law of Miletos, as illustrated 
by the passage referred to above in the poem of 
Arktinos, attests such an enlargement for the 8th 
cent. ; and the legends that Athens purified 
Herakles from the blood that he had copiously 
shed,® and that ^ollo himself, the pure god, had 
to be purified m Crete from the blood of Pytho,^ 
bear the same significance, and may have arisen in 
the same early period. To explain this extension 
of the ritual we might suppose that the sphere of 
kinship, in which it originated ex hypothesi, was 
enlarged when the city-State was built uj) and 
included various kins within its union, until the 
slaying of any member of the political community 
came to be regarded as a stain similar to that of 
kindred-slaughter. But this would not explain 
the belief, which some of the legends cited attest, 
that the same impurity might be contracted by 
the slaying of an alien enemy, unless we are to 
attribute to the Greeks of an early period the 
advanced conceptions of the kinship of the whole 
human race and the sacredness of ml human life. 
But no one would hazard such a theory to explain 

1 0. Kinkel, JSpicorum Gh'cecorum Fragmenta, Berlin, 1877, 
p. 83. 

a See CGS i. 66-69. 3 OW 2374, i. 29. 

^ Pans. n. vh. 7, xxx. 3 ; Bus. Prcep. Fvang. v. 81 ; cf . Paus. 
X. VI. 7. 


any evolution of the early post- Homeric epoch ; 
and we may seek a more probable explanation in 
the increasing terror of the ghost-world ; for we 
have the evidence of the later funeral laws and 
ritual, confirmed by many legends, to suggest that 
this was more potent in the post- Homeric than in 
the Homeric and Mycensean periods. Given an 
intensified belief in the dangerous power of the 

host, and the conviction that purification from 

loodshed was the only safeguard both to the 
individual and to the community against the 
wrathful spirit of the slain, we can well understand 
the wide extension of the law, until it covered the 
slaying of a slave ; for even the ghost of a slave 
might be dangerous.^ The miasma emanating 
from a ghost was supposed to attach also to inani- 
mate objects that had caused the death of a man ; 
the civilized Attic law required that the axe which 
had slain the sacrificial ox of Zeus IloXtei/s should 
he formally tried and cast into the sea — a means of 
purging and purifying the land ; solemn purifica- 
tion ceremonies were performed over the head of 
the bronze ox at Olympia that fell upon a boy and 
killed him.® 

This sensitiveness to bloodshed and death may 
become extravagant and morbid, and has at times 
evoked such strange vagaries of the ritual law of 
purity as may haif-paralyze the life of a com- 
munity ; hut the Greek was saved from this by his 
moderation and a certain secular common sense, 
which protected him from the extreme logic of the 
view that all bloodshed was impure. We are not 
sure that any purification was imposed by Greek 
State law or social custom upon a man who had 
slain an alien in foreign lands ; that would depend 
on his own sensitiveness or on his desire to be 
initiated at any of the great mysteries, which 
would demand a Kddapa-Ls from such a stain. Nor 
have we any record proving or suggesting any 
rule, such as prevailed with stringency among the 
Hebrews or still more and with detrimental results 
among the Indian tribes of N. America, requiring 
the purification of the army returning from battle ; ^ 
the Greek soldier was probably content with an 
ordinary washing, sufficient for the purposes of 
refinement. Nor, again, was the ordinary Greek 
troubled by over-sensitiveness in regard to the 
blood of animals shed for sport, for food, or for 
sacrifice ; there is no hint that the butcher or, as a 
general rule, the sacrificer incurred impurity.® At 
least, the only evidence that can he quoted of some 
such feeling is isolated and peculiar; the priest 
who slew the sacred ox in the Attic Bouplionia 
had to go for a time into exile ; but this ox was a 
mystic, ‘ theanthropic ’ animal, charged with the 
divine spirit of the altar, and the priest had shed 
divine blood ; ® there is no reason to believe that at 
any time the Attic people regarded the slaughter 
of an ordinary ox as a heinous impurity. We may 
note also the fact that a certain altar of Apollo in 
Delos was specially called dyv6st ‘ the pure,’ because 
the offerings and ritual were bloodless, no animal- 
sacrifice being allowed j ’ this is no proof of ordinary 
Greek feeling, but suggests rather some peculiar 
sacerdotal development of thought concerning 
blood. 

Not bloodshed alone, but any contact with death 
and the ghost-world was a strong source of im- 

1 Antiph, Or. vi. p. 764; Ear. Heo. 291 f. 

2 Bemosth. k. ’ApterroKp. § 76, p. 645 ; cf. OGrS i. 66 f, 

3 Paus. v. xxvii. 9f. 

4 The Macedonian army was purified in spring before the 
campaign (Livy, xL 6) ; a similar Boeotian custom described by 
Plutarch (Qucest. Rom. Ill) may have had a similar significance. 

5 As regards the hunter, there is a passage in Arrian, Kyneg. 
32, recommending the purification of me hounds and the hunts- 
men after the chase in accordance with ancestral rule ; but tb0 
text is not well preserved. 

6 See CGS, loe. <At. 

7 Olem. Alex. Strom. 848 P ; cf. CGS iv. 432, E. 276. 
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purity or /itaa-fj^a. The household to which the 
corpse belonged was impure ; even the friends and 
others who attended the funeral were impure. In 
the tolerant Greek world this did not mean that 
they were severely boycotted, but only that they 
were unfit to approach the altars and to take part 
in divine service with others, also that it might be 
unlucky for them to carry on any serious business 
while in that state ; Hesiod is our fiist witness to 
a superstition which descends from a far older 
period, that it was unlucky for a man returning 
from a funeral to try to beget a child. ^ The 
inscriptions and other evidence show that the 
period of impurity varied in the different states ; 
at Lindos in Rhodes (in the time of Hadrian) it 
lasted for forty, ^ at Eresos in Lesbos for twenty 
days.® Those who merely attended the funeral 
were under the tabu for three days at Eresos, but 
at Pergamon they could recover purity on the 
same day by means of lustration.^ The fear of the 
ghost-world, implying a shrinking of vitality in 
the living and a general sense of bad luck abroad, 
explains much ot the funeral ceremonies of the 
Greeks, which show indeed the desire to please the 
ghost and to assure it of the family afiection, but 
at the same time the determination to keep it at a 
distance and especially to prevent it following the 
mourners hack to the house ; one day of the Attic 
Anthesteria was devoted to an All Souls’ celebra- 
tion, when the spirits of the dead kindred, were 
formally invited to an entertainment within the 
houses, but great care was taken to purify the 
dwellings at the end and to efieet a complete 
riddance of them meantime the whole day was 
fuapA, impure and unlucky. The same feeling 
explains the elaborate ritual to which the devrepd- 
TTorp-os must submit, the person who had been 
reported to be dead and had had funeral cere- 
monies performed over him and was then found to 
be alive and desirous of returning; society was 
afraid of such a person, for, though he had not 
really been in the ghost-world, yet the unnecessary 
funeral ceremonies liad put that contagion upon 
him, which must first be washed off before he 
could he received back.® Such was the condition 
of Alkestis, when Herakles had rescued her from 
Death and was placing her in the hands of 
Admetos. Even those who performed the rites 
known as dTrorpiSTrata, rites for * turning away ’ evil 
spirits, including ghosts, were constrained to wash 
their persons and garments before returning to 
their homes.'^ 

There were certain occasions when the whole 
community performed cathartic ceremonies to 
purge itself of such evil infiuences of the unseen 
wond. Such occasions were either pei iodic and 
regular or exceptional owing to a crisis that had 
arisen. In spring, when the new vegetation was 
beginning, or when the early harvest was ripe for 
gathering and the firstfruits ready for consecra- 
tion, the feeling that this was the proper time to 
cleanse the whole city of the evil influences that 
had accumulated throughout the old year inspired 
such festivals as the Thargeiia® in May and prob- 
ably the Dionysia in Eebruary-March, the former 
certainly, the latter probably, possessing a cathar- 
tic value. It inspired also the frequent practice at 
the end of the old year and the beginning of the 
new of the extinction and rekindling of fires, 
especially the fire on the city’s hearth,® and the 
washing of the statues of the tutelary^ divinities. 
The Attic Plynteria, held in May, is the best 
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known example of the last ceremony, when the 
vestments and probably the idol of Athene were 
solemnly washed, and its day was the air 

being temporarily dangerous when contagion was 
being expelled.^ Resort was had to the same sort 
of ritual at some momentous crisis or emergency. 
The Persian invasion had polluted the Greek 
temples with the presence of the stranger,® itself a 
source of defilement to the national deities apart 
from any outrage committed against them ; there- 
fore the first care of the Greeks after the victory of 
Platsea was the purification of the holy places.® 
The presence of the matricide Orestes was supposed 
to pollute the Tauric image of Artemis, which 
therefore needed washing in the sea.^ Another 
momentous crisis was the foundation of a new 
city, and we have some indication that the ground 
was first carefully purified so that the settlement 
might start under good auspices purged from evil 
deemonic agencies.® 

The gTavest crisis of all was one that was only 
too frequent in the life of the Greek states — the 
outbreak of civic massacre, when kindred blood 
was shed, the sense of guilt weighed on the citizens, 
and the atmosphere was charged with the miasma 
of wrathful ghosts. This was the condition ot 
things at Athens in the 6th cent. B.C., when Kylon 
and his adherents had been sacrilegiously ^slain, 
and the people appealed to the aid of the Cretan 
prophet Epimenides, who came over and purified 
the whole city, the fields, and the homesteads ; the 
recollection of this historic event lingered late in 
Attic tradition and gave rise to the erroneous be- 
lief that it was this prophet who first taught the 
Athenians the ritual of purification and its value.® 

As regards sexual intercourse, we have evidence 
that the Greeks, like other primitive and advanced 
peoples, regarded the act as an occasional source of 
impurity and held the belief that abstinence had a 
certain value and efficacy for some religious^ or 
magical ritual. A deeper and more interesting 
question arises when we consider purity in the 
abstract and the Greek view of chastity as a 
religious duty and ideal. The law of purification 
in this matter was very simple and easy; such 
an act was supposed to render the person unclean 
in the religious sense, hut the uncleanness could 
be immediately removed by washing and anoint- 
ing, and some temple codes might allow the person 
to approach the altar on the same day, others 
might impose a tabu of one day or even more ; for 
the catechumens of the mysteries and for certain 
lengthy ceremonials such as the Thesmophoria a 
longer abstinence might be required. In the later 
inscriptional records we are interested to mark the 
glimmer of an ethical idea ; for the impurity is 
regarded as greater and the period of tabu imposed 
longer in the case of irregular and lawless indulg- 
ence and by Attic law the adulteress was per- 
manently excluded from temple worship.® But, 
on the whole, the temple rules in regard to this act 
are concerned not directly with morality, but with 
a superstition arising from a primeval feeling that 
has evolved our modern social laws of decency ; 
and the non-ethical standpoint is sufficiently re- 
vealed in some of the specif rules and some of the 
phrasing of the temple-inscriptions j in the inscrip- 
tion from Eresos a longer tabu is imposed in cases 


iC05i. 261f. 

2 The impurity of the stranger ia^ illustrated by the .phrase in 

Greek ritual inscriptions, ov ^ -.,«o 

3 Plut. Vita ArtsL 20. ^ Eur. Ipk. Taur. 1193. 

5 Bee cm xxvii. [19133 90. . . 

8 Diog Laert, i. § 110. Orete ^as from time immemorial pre- 
eminent for its cathartic lore ; Apollo had resorted thither to 
be purified, and an Orphic sect with a punctilious code of 
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of loss of virginity than in other sex -indulgence,^ 
and in the I'ules of aypela, or ‘purity,’ demanded of 
the visitants to the altar of Zeus Kuvdios and 
Artemis Kuj/0(a at Delos the prescription of tem- 
poiary chastity was put on the same footing with 
abstinence from salt-fish and meat.® The priest 
was concerned, not with society in general, but 
with safeguarding the purity of the temple. 
Therefore the sexual act, by which a stain was 
incurred that must be washed off before the person 
could safely approach the altar, became immeasur- 
ably moie heinous if committed within the pre- 
cincts of the temple; in the Greek legends that 
relate such exceptional incidents the whole com- 
munity suifers divine punishment until expiation 
is made.® 

The same feeling prescribed the law, which is 
practically universal, against the dehlement of the 
temple or the temple-precincts with the evacuations 
of the human body ; and some of the sacred codes 
carefully proscribed the entrance of cattle into the 
temenos foi the same reason ^ It may also explain 
the rule prevailing in some of the Greek temples 
against the wearing of sandals in the holy place, 
the rule which is universal in Muslim communities ; ® 
the source of it may be sought in the fact that the 
sandals are made of the skins of dead animals and 
that therefore they bring the impurity of death 
into the shrine.® 

From the same prompting of primeval feeling, 
child-birth has been generally regarded as a strong 
source of impurity to both the woman and the man 
of the house, ^ not because it is the result of the 
sexual act, but because of its concomitants and the 
awe attaching to it ; nor did the civilized Hellenic 
societies difter in this respect from the savage, 
though their tabu and rules of purification weie 
much milder and easier. Such an event was not 
likely to happen within the temple itself ; but Ave 
are familiar wfitli the law that rec[uired the re- 
moval from Delos of any woman who was ap- 
proaching her time, lest the island of the pure god 
should be polluted. The ordinary temple codes 
would be concerned only to prescribe the period 
during which the woman should he in tabu after 
travail ; ® it is noteworthy that m one example 
we find the abnormally long period of forty days 
imposed in the case of miscarriage, the more 
unnatural event producing the greater sense of 
strangeness and awe to which the idea of religious 
uncleanness is so closely linked. In the lepol vbis^ai 
of the Greek temples we might have expected to 
find under this head some rule of tabu concerning 
menstruous women, about whom the code of 
Leviticus is anxiously severe; but no direct evi- 
dence touching this matter has yet been found,® 
and probably none will be ; for the Greek religious 
mind was more easy and tolerant than the Hebrew, 
and the vast nuniber of Greek priestesses would 
make the application of any such rule very 
difficult. 

As regards impure food, the Greek world ^vas 
happily free from the severe scrupulousness of some 

1 CIR XVI 290. 

2 1 de Prott and L Ziehen, Zmes Grceeorum saorce, LeipxiV, 
1896-1906, li 1, nos. 91, 92. 

^eg., Pans, vii xix 1-6. 

*eg , Dittenberger, nos 560, 661, 570. 6 /&, no. 660. 

6 This 18 supported by the rule at Eresos that neither shoes 
nor any other leather garment were to be brought into the 
temple, and by the regulation of the mysteries at Andania that 
women wear sandals and garments of wool (Ditlenberger, 

'7 Of. inscr from Eresos (QIR xvi 290) ; Eur. Iph. Taur, 382 : 
Theoph Char, xvi. 9 , Porph de Abst iv. 16 

^ At Eresos this seems to have been ten days ; Censoriniis, de 
Die Nat 11, § 7, in a doubtful passage speaks as if the Greek rule 
excluded the woixrnn eighty davs, forty before child-birth and 
forty after. 

2 The only Greek inscription known to the present writer 
dealing with these oases refers to the cult of the Phrygian god 
Men (Dittenberger, no 6.33) 


other religious, nor was the distinction between 
clean and unclean animals natiu'al to the Greek 
mind ; the Greek inscriptions that preserve certain 
temple laws only indicate that it was desirable, in 
order to attain the dypela necessary for participa- 
tion in religious service, to abstain for a short time 
beforehand from certain foods. What these were 
the various codes probably did not agree in deter- 
mining, and it would be hard to find a common 
principle explaining all. In some we seem to 
detect the natural feeling that foods which left an 
unpleasant odour attaching to the person ought to 
be avoided before worsliip; hence would arise a 
tabu on pea-soup, salt-fish, cheese, and garlic ; ^ for 
evil smells have much to do with the sense of un- 
cleanness and with the belief in tbe presence of 
evil spirits. Again, the rule sometimes enjoined 
abstinence from certain animals because they were 
specially dear to the divinity, and the question of 
the origin of such rules involves a discussion of 
totemism {q.v.). 

As speech suggests action, it was natural that 
the same law should apply to foul speech as to 
impure act, and that evil words should be con- 
sidered to mar the purity of the divine service; 
hence the universal Greek rule that before the 
sacrifice began the command for should he 

proclaimed to the people ; this word, at first mean- 
ing ‘ auspicious speech,’ became indirectly a 
synonym for ‘ silence ’ ; for, as it was difiicult for 
each member in a vast concourse to be sure what 
word was auspicious and what not, it was best for 
general silence to prevail.® 

In accordance with the same idea, the purity of 
the ritual would be disturbed if any qnanelling or 
altercation arose, ^ for quarrelling suggests blood- 
shed. H ence during festivals of exceptional solem- 
nity, such as the Eleusinia, by Attic religious law 
no legal action could be taken, no creditor could 
distrain, even a person aggrieved by the State 
might not lay a suppliant-bough on the altar; for 
all this implied strife.® 

2. The means of purification. — The means of 
purification are of two kinds, {a) mechanical, and 
[b) religious or qua&i-rehgious ; and the two may 
be used together. Among the former we find in 
Greece, as elsewhere, such natuial purgative 
media as water, fire, sunlight. To the examples 
already noted of the first may be added the Attic 
custom of purifying the bride with water from the 
sacred spring before the marriage ceremony.^ It 
is not clear that there was any ceremonial purifi- 
cation of the new-born infant with water equivalent 
to our baptism. The need was fulfilled some days 
after birth by an interesting ceremony called 
dg<^tS/36g£a, ‘ the running around,’ in wliich the new- 
born infant was carried at a running pace round 
the fire of the domestic hearth ; ® and with this we 
may compare the Elensmian legend that the god- 
dess Demeter tried to purge away by fire the im- 
pure and mortal parts of her fosterling Demophon.® 
The use of fire in certain Greek rituals, such as 
that of the Maenads who sprang through the fields 
with torches, may be supposed to have the cathar- 
tic effect of diiving away evil influences or spirits, 

1 Dittenberger, nos 664 (inscr. from Delos, wine tabued), 667 
(Lindos, pea-soup, goats’ flesh, cheese), 633 (Sumum, Men Tyran- 
niis, garlic and pork, 90riental influence) , Prott-Ziehen, ii 1, 
no, 91 (Delos, temple of Zeus KvVetos and Athene KvvBU, all 
flesh forbidden), no. 02 (Beloa, shrine of Aitemia, salt-fish). The 
rules of ayv^ia. m the mysteries were much severer than in ordi- 
nary cult— Porph. de Abst. iv. 14 ; Libanius, Oral. CoHnth. 
IV. 356 (Keiske). 

2 Of. IL IX. 171 ; Arisb. Thesm. 294 ; Eur. Egg. 630, 

3 Andoc de Myst 110 ; cf, Demofath. k, MetS. § 10-11, p. 617 ; 
cf. schol. Demosthenes, 22, § 68 (L. B. Famell, Greece and Bcdy- 
Ion, Edinburgh, 1911, p. 287). 

Schol. Find. 01 XI 68, 

5 Schol. Flat, Themt. 160 E; I. Bekker, Grasia, 

Berlin, 1814-21, p 207, 1. 13 

6 Horn Eymn Demet. 239-261 
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though other explanations are possible, and we are 
told that the torch was used in the purification of 
cities.^ The idea of the purity of fire is strikingly 
illustrated by the annual rite practised by some 
of the Greek states of renewing the purity of their 
hearth -fires, both public and private, by bringing 
new fire from some specially pure source, such as 
the altar of Apollo at Delos or of Hephaistos in 
the Academy at Athens.^ 

The use of incense at the sacrifice, as a mode of 
purifying the air by fumigation, which Greece 
adopted from Assyria in the 8 th cent. B.C., had in 
the East a strong cathartic power against demons, 
who are generally supposed to be attracted by evil 
smells and banished by good; and, though its 
pleasing odour would cause it to be maintained 
merely as an attractive concomitant of worship, 
we may believe that at least the earlier Greeks 
were awaie of its original significance ® Fumiga- 
tion by sulphur had an obvious purificatory value ; 
for, though its odour is not pleasant in itself, its 
pungency is such as to overpower other smells 
which might be dangerous ; hence Homer calls it 
KaKiiop Ukosj ‘ a healing of evils.’ ^ 

The boughs of certain trees, probably on account 
of their smell or colour, possessed a cathartic value, 
such as the laurel at Delphi, which Apollo was 
supposed to have brought back from Tempe after 
his j>urification there from the blood of the Python,® 
the withy-bough, or X1570S, which the Attic women 
used as a purifying medium in the Thesmophoria,® 
and especially the squill, or o-kIXKtjj which was used 
in the general purification of cities and for beating 
the scapegoat in the Thargelia,^ a ritual of purifica- 
tion or expulsion of evil ; therefore the Arcadian 
rite in which the image of Pan was beaten by boys 
with squills must be interpreted as cathartic.^ 
When the Athenians on one day in the Anthesteria 
stuck branches of buckthorn at the entrances of 
their houses, this was a mechanical means of puri- 
fication, its object being to keep out ghosts;" for 
its thorns would naturally embarrass the ghost, as 
would the sticky pitch with which the citizens at 
the same time smeared their doorposts. 

Thunder-stones in certain religious circles had 
a recognized cathartic value, which their mysteri- 
ous origin and perhaps their connexion with fire 
would naturally attach to them.^® Perhaps it was 
a stone of this kind that, according to a Boeotian 
legend, Athene dashed at Herakles to^ cleanse him 
of his madness after he had slain his children. 
There is also an Arcadian story about the sacred 
stone called Zeus KaTnrtbras, evidently from its 
name meteoric, by sitting on which Orestes was 
healed from his madness. 

There is some evidence that gold, the pure and 
bright metal, was regarded as purificatory ; also 
among the mechanical cathartic media we must 
include amulets, which were as much in vogue in 
the later peiiods of classical antiquity for keeping 
ghosts and evil spirits at a distance as they were 
in Christendom ; some of the Greek types, such 
as the (pa\\ 6 s and the pointed finger have no con- 
nexion with religion ; others might be carved in 
the form of divinities, bub their working was 
mechanical magic. 

The other type of purificatory methods consists 

1 Dio Ohrys. 11 . 144 (Dind.). 2 See above, p. 485. 
s Farnell, Greece and Babylon, pp 233, 806 

4 See above, p. 482i>, note 2 ; cf. Theokr. Id. xxiv, 94 f. 

5 CGS IV. 294 f. ® Pliny, xxiv. 69. 

7 Dio Ohrys. loc. cit . ; Tzetz. Chiliad, v. 736 

8 Theokr. Id. vii. 106 f. ® Phot, s.'s. Miapa imepa. 

10 See J. B Harrison, Themis, Cambridge, 1912, pp. 60, 61, 

11 Pans. IX. XI. 2 (the stone was called 'S,(o(f)povt(rrnp, * the 
restorer of reason ’> 

13 ib. ni. xxii. 1. 

13 See ARW x. tl907] 402 (insor, from Kos, Srd cent. B.a.— the 
priestess of Demeter is to purify herself from any pollution airo 
xpvorfov). 


of those that may with more right be called religi- 
ous, as connected.^ directly and indirectly "with the 
worship of the divinities or with their influence. 
The use of certain animals— their blood or skin 01 
whole carcass — was perhaps the most common 
method of purification from bloodshed and other 
taints. The fieece of the ram ottered to Zeus 
MeiKlxtos, the god who had specially to be appeased 
when kindred blood had been shed, was used for 
the purification of the catechumens at Eleusis, 
npon whom the stain of blood rested and who knelt 
on the ‘ fleece of God,’ the Aibs as it was 

called — while the purgation ceremony was per- 
formed over them,^ In the mysteries of Andania 
we hear of the * ram of goodly colour ’ used for the 
purification of the initiates,^ Plague might he 
averted from a city by a priest carrying round 
its^ walls the ram of Hermes.^ But the most usual 
animal employed for purification was the pig, of 
special potency in the Eleusmian mysteries. The 
Athenian assembly was purified before its meeting 
by a ceremonial procession of little pigs ; ^ and no 
other purgation was of such avail for the homicide 
as pig’s blood. Hence on one vase representation 
we see Apollo himself purifying Orestes by holding 
ovei his head a pig dripping blood.® 

Now, we have strong evidence that in the magic 
rites of purification practised by many modern 
savage societies the blood of animals — the goat, 
the bullock, or swine — has an intrinsic mysterious 
potency in itself, wholly unconnected with sacri- 
fice or divine worship ; and this primitive feeling 
may have survived here and there in historic 
Greece. But that this is in general a sufficient 
explanation of the Greek ceremonies is not cred- 
ible. The ram’s fleece and the pig’s blood in 
Hellenic purifications were suggested by their 
intimate sacrificial association with the high god 
and the great goddesses and powers of the lower 
world ; just as the alyls, or goat-skin, of Athene, 
wherewith her priestess at Athens visited the 
newly-married couples for cathartic or fertilizing 
purposes, derived its efficacy from its contact with 
Athene.® In Hellas the pig was the sacred animal 
of Demeter and Kore^ the powers of the world of 
spirits ; the pig’s blood was charged with a portion 
of their divinity, and therefore the homicide who 
had offended those powers could recover grace by 
its contact, in fact by a sort of communion with 
them.*^ 

A different type of communion, serving a cath- 
artic purpose, is suggested by a record of Plutarch 
that at Argos the period of mourning for a death 
in the family lasted thirty days, and that at the 
end of that time the mourners regained their 
original status by a sacrifice to Apollo ; we may 
interpret this to mean that by communion with the 
pure god they finally wiped off their impurity.® 

It has been observed that cathartic features, 
often overlaid and obscured by other accretions, 
attached to some of the complex Greek festivals ; 
the Tiiargelia at Athens and elsewhere is an 
example of this, as the driving out of the scape- 
goat, which was its central act, effected a KdSapa^ts 
of the whole community from sin and other evil.® 
Another curious but not unique accompaniment of 
certain Hellenic ritual and festivals was the em- 
ployment of curses, ribaldry, satire, and abuse ; 


1 Smdas, i. 1, p. 1404, Atb? kmSiov ; Euatath. p. 1936. 8 ; OGB 
i. 64-66. 

2 H. Sauppe, Die Mysterieninsohrift con Andama, Odttingpan, 
18C0 (CGS m. 366 f,). 

3 Pau3 IX. xxil 1. 

4 Schol iEschin. k. Ttfiapx- (Dind. p 13) ; Photiaa, 8.v, 
IleptcrTtapxo^. 

5 Eoseiier, 111 . 983 ; cf. ApoU. Bhod. iv. 478. 

3 Snidas, s.v, atyts. 

7 The hound used in the pundcation of the Bceotian army had 
also a chthonian significance. 

8 Plut. Qucest Grcec 24. ® CGS iv. 268-284, 
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in tlie solemn procession along the sacred way to 
Eleusis the aspirants to the mysteries were cere- 
monially abused and ridiculed by the crowd at 
one point ; ^ in the Thesmophoria the men abused 
the women and the women the men ; ^ and that 
such badinage had a cathartic purpose — the avert- 
ing of yifieffLs or of evil spirits— is a reasonable 
theory confirmed by a text in Suidas that the 
people of Alexandria in old days purged the city of 
ghosts by going round in waggons to the doors of 
the houses and proclaiming the sins and misdoings 
of the individuals within.^ This humorous pro- 
cedure may be regarded as a kind of vicarious con- 
fession j the cathartic character of confession has 
been long recognized, but confession in our sense, 
a private and personal revelation of one’s sins to a 
priest, was alien to the old religious system of 
Greece.'* The purgative value of personal satire 
may have been one motive for its dramatic de- 
velopment in the Dionysiac festivals. 

The religious aspect of the Greek system of puri- 
fication was further emphasized by its close associa- 
tion with certain high divinities, especially Zeus 
Meilicliios and Apollo of Delphi. The former deity 
belongs to the older stratum of Greek religion, but 
retained his function of granting or withholding 
purification from kindred and civic bloodshed 
throughout the later centuries.® The Delpliic- 
Apolline Kd$ap<nf has been a subject of much dis- 
sertation and cannot be even summarized here.® 
But it may be noted that it Avas the claim of the 
Apolline priesthood to deal with the question of 
purification from bloodshed that led to the estab- 
lishment of one of the most impoitant law-courts 
in Athens to deal with the plea of justifiable homi- 
cide, whereby the civilized Athenian State ap- 
proached the level of modern equitable law.'^ But, 
though power ivas thus taken out of the hands of 
the priesthood, the secular court at Athens that 
dealt with homicide remained strikingly religious 
in their procedure ; and it is mainly their strong 
infusion of cathartic ideas concerning the miasma 
of blood that differentiates them from the modern 
tribunal. 

A side question that may be glanced at under 
this section is whether Greek feeling about im- 
purity was always associated ivith a belief in 
ghosts and evil demons as its cause. The question 
IS important because an overstrong susceptibility 
to the terrors of the demon world can vitally aftect 
the religious and scientific development of a race. 
We have seen that the sense of the impurity of 
bloodshed in Greece was connected with the fear 
of the ghost and that ghosts made a household 
impure ; but we have no reason to believe that 
this fear or any clear belief in evil demons ac- 
counted to the Greek of the ‘ classical ’ period for 
the other sources of impurity. It is true that 
Porphyry declares that the chief motive for the 
various ayveLai, or methods for obtaining purity, 
was to drive away the evil spirits which cling to 
certain kinds of food.® But Porphyry is no true 
witness for the earlier Greek thought, as he repre- 
sents the later demonology that SAvept over the 
Mediterranean Avorld from the East and found 
expression in Neo-Platouism and the Hermetic 
literature. But in the earlier Hellenic spiritual 
world there was no true dualism of good and evil 
spirits ; nor Avas the average Hellene of the earlier 
centuries ghost-ridden or demon-ridden or much 
dependent on the exorcist for his peace of mind : 

1 CGS lii. 172. ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ hi 104. 

3 Suidag, S V, ra eicrwy afia^cov crKutfXfxara. 

4 It was demanded of the candidates for initiation into the 
(Samothracian myafcenes, but these were in origin non-Hellenic 
(see art. KABBijiot). 

64-60. fiI6.iv 296-SOa. 

7/6,; of. Farnell, BvoIuUoki of Religion, London, 1906, 
p,161f. 

8 Eus. Prcep, JSvang iv 22. 


and this is one of the most salient differences 
betAveen Greece and Babylon.^ 

3 « The idea of purity. — It remains to consider 
biiefly certain religious and moral aspects of the 
idea of purity. This was expressed by tbe Greek 
dyvela, meaning originally a state of the body and 
the person that fitted an individual for communion 
with the deity, and this state could he obtained 
by certain ceremonies and abstinences. It was 
required Avith peculiar insistence of the Greek 
priesthood and as a condition of participation 
in the greater mysteries, which offered to the 
initiated the promise of posthumous happiness. 
Hence the idea could gain ground that a state of 
urity, as it qualified a person in this world for 
ivine felloAvship, might also be a potent means 
of grace and salvation in the next. It was the 
Orphic sects that developed this view Avith the 
greatest zeal in Greece. They preached and prac- 
tised a specially stringent code of abstinences, 
and based on this their claim to haxipmess in the 
next world. "'Epxofiai ck KadapQy was the Orphic 
passAvord in the portals of Hades — *I come fiom 
the pure.’^ But most of our ancient evidence 
concerning Orphism suggests a ceremonial and 
Pharisaic ‘ purity,’ rather than an ethical, and an 
exclusive sect- prejudice which demanded even a 
separate burying- groimd for the votaries. And Ave 
cannot allege that it Avas AAffiolly or mainly from 
their influence that the ideal of purity of soul per- 
meated at last the higher mind of Greece. Its 
earliest testimony is in the 5th cent. B.C., a phrase 
of Epicharmos, ‘If thy mind is pui’e, thou art 
pure in all thy body ’ ; ® and the elevated ethical 
thought that purity of soul Avas of more avail than 
all lustration and mere washing of hands Avas pro- 
claimed later by the Delphic oracle and the Pytha- 
gorean literature near the beginning of our era ; ^ 
and even some of the later codes of temple ritual 
adopted it in their formnlse.® This ‘purity of 
heart ’ connoted to the Greek the absence of any 
stain on the conscience and of evil purpose or 
thought; it is impoitant to note that the idea of 
sexual purity, Avhich is often the sole significance 
of our English Avord, was not the dominant idea in 
the Greek dypda. The Gieek philosophers and 
ethical teachers, who preached <rw(ppo<riiv7j, or self- 
restraint, the Greek priesthood, who required 
occasional chastity under special circumstances, 
never preached chastity in geneial as an ideal of 
life. The Greek priest and priestess Avere usually 
married ; chastity Avas enforced very rarely upon 
the priest, still rarely though more frequently 
upon the priestess, who AVas probably in this case 
considered the bride of a jealous god, and whose 
position Avas only temporary. The Greek priest 
had to be of unblemished body, and led the normal 
life of a citizen ,* the eunuch played no part in 
Greek relmon, Avhich was saved by its sanity from 
the morbid anti-sexual excesses of the Phrygian. 
Even the worship of Artemis, apart from its myth- 
ology, could not and did not attempt to establish 
among the Hellenic people any conception of the 
chaste life as spiritually more perfect and dearer 
to God. 

Literature.— B esides the works cifced throughout, see 
G. F. Schoemann, Grieehiscke AltertMmer^, Berlin, 1861-63, 
ii. 837-854; P. Stengel, Die grieehiSGhen KultusaltertUmer 
Muller, Handbuch derklassisehenAltertumsittissenscIiaft, 
v. iii ), Munich, 1890, pp. 106-114 ; E. Fehrle, Die kultisohe 
Keuschheit im Alterthumt Giessen, 1910 ; art. Ohabtitt (Greek). 
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PURIFICATION (Hebrew). — The term ‘purifi- 
cation ’ is applied to those ritual observances 
by means of which an Israelite was absolved 
from the taint of uncleanness. This article deals 
exclusively with the Jewish laws and customs 
relating to purification ; to estimate the methods 
by winch the Israelite probably reached his con- 
ception of it, it will be necessary to refer to the 
other articles in this series. 

W. Robertson Smith {The Religion of the Semites^ London, 
1894, p. 425 f) points out that, * primarily, purification means 
the application to the peison of some medium which removes 
a taboo, and enables the person purified to mingle freely m the 
ordinary life of his fellows ’ ; he shows that the normal life of 
the holy people was a holy life, and therefore ‘the mam use of 
purificatory rites is not to tone down, to the level of ordinary 
life, the excessive holiness conveyed by contact with sacrosanct 
things, hut rather to impart to one who has lost it the measure 
of sanctity that puts him on the level of ordinary social life,' 
Speaking of blood as being one of the media of purification, he 
says (p 427) ; ‘ In the most primitive form of the sacrificial 
idea the blood of the sacrifice is not employed to wash away an 
impurity, hut to convey to the worshipper a particle of holy 
life. The conception of piacular media as purificatory, how- 
ever, involves the notion that the holy medium not only adds 
something to the woi shipper’s life, and refreshes its sanctity, 
but expels from him something that is impure ’ 

We must first consider in what ways the unclean- 
ness was pioduced or contracted, and then the 
observances by which purification was effected. 
And we shall see that there were ritual ordinances 
in regard both to persons and things and to a land 
defiled. 

I. Undeanness and its penalties. — Uncleanness 
was contracted in various ways. 

{a) Sexual undeanness^ in the functions of repro- 
duction {e.g.y Lv NuS^®®'*)? hy issues in both 

sexes (Lv 15^®^*), in menstruation. 

The functions of reproduction ‘early excited 
the superstitious awe of mankind, which invested 
the organs and their activities with mysterious 
powers. Sexual intercourse was widely regarded 
as producing undeanness ’ (A. S. Peake, in BDB 
iv. 827). The period of separation lasted seven 
days, and the undeanness was communicated to 
the bed or seat, contact with either produced 
undeanness until the evening, and required the 
washing of the body and clothes (Uv 15^®, 2 S 11^). 
It is worth observing that ‘ holiness ^ and * unclean- 
ness ’weie regarded as infectious and demanded 
similar ritual purification, and instances occur 
in which a condition of sacredness necessitated 
abstinence from sexual intercourse, as, e.g , prior 
to the approach of Jab web at the giving of the Law 
(Ex 19^®) ; the holy bread of the sanctuary could be 
eaten by David’s men in 1 S 2P only if they had 
strictly* observed this abstinence; and the same 
regulation applied to men on active military service, 
for war was I'egarded as a sacred act (cf, the ex- 
pression [Jer 6^ 22^ 51'^'^^*], from the 

custom of opening a campaign by saciifice). The 
same idea obtains probably in the case of the first 
year of marriage, when a man is exempted from 
military service (cf. Lk 14^®) j and in Uriah’s 
refusal in 2 S to obey the king’s order. In 
ordinary cases the undeanness lasted till the 
evenmg(LvlL 15®^*)>butmmenstruation, at the end 
of seven days from the cessation of the symptoms, 
in the evening, the candidate for purification per- 
formed an ablution both of the person and of the 
arments, and on the eighth otlered two turtle- 
oves or two young pigeons, one for a sin-offering, 
the other for a burnt-ofi’ering. The same means 
of purification applied to males with abnormal 
issues. And so infectious was the condition in such 
cases that contact with such persons or con- 
tact with their clothing or furniture involved 
Undeanness and necessitated ablution on the day 
of the infection. In lesser cases of issue, such as 
gonorrhea dormientium in males, a condition of 
undeanness was involved untal the evening, and 


the ablution of the person and of the defiled gar- 
ments was necessary. 

[b) In childbirth^ — J, G. Frazer London, 
1900, iii. 463) informs us that ‘ women after child- 
birth and their offspring are more or less tabooed 
all the world over.’ With regard to purification 
after childbirth, a difieience was made between 
the birth of a boy and that of a gill ; in the case of 
the latter the period of undeanness was doubled, 
as it was commonly held that in this case the 
symptoms of infection continued much longer. In 
the case of the birth of a boy the mother is un- 
clean for a week, during which time she would be 
infectious, and she continues ‘ in the blood of her 
purifying ’ for thirty-three days (during the latter 
period she would not presumably be infections). 
During the whole forty days ‘ she shall touch no 
hallowed thing, nor come into the sanctuary,’ At 
the expiration of the forty days she was required 
to offer a yearling lamb for a burnt-offering, and a 
young pigeon or turtle-dove for a sm-offering. In 
the case of poverty she was permitted to substitute 
a second pigeon or turtle-dove (e y., Lk 2^^*, Lv 12**). 

(c) Ceremomal undeanness, — (1) Caused by con- 

tact with death, by contact with carcasses of 
unclean animals (Lv or with any carcass 

(17^®), by eating a carcass (228), -^y contact with the 
dead (Nu Ezk 44^®), Such contact involved 
undeanness till the evening. The eating or the 
carrying of a carcass involved, besides undeanness 
till the evening, the necessity of washing the 
clothes, and in some cases (Lv 17^®) the washing of 
the person. In the case of a Nazirite coming in 
contact with the dead it was necessary to shave 
the head, and to offer two turtle-doves, for a sin- 
offering and for a humt-offering, and a lamb for a 
trespass-offering. 

(2) Caused by contact with one unclean by the 
dead (Nu 19^^, Hag 2^^^, or by contact with one 
imdean from whatever cause (Lv 5® 22"'), or with 
some thing unclean (22®). The purificator;^ ob- 
servance in these cases involved the ordinary 
condition of undeanness until the evening, the 
confession of guilt, and the offering of a trespass- 
and sin-offering (6®’^®). 

(3) Caused by contact with creeping things (22®) 
or by eating creeping things, or with certain 
animals which were always unclean (11®®** : ‘ every 
beast which divideth the hoof, and is not cloven- 
footed, nor chewetli the cud , , , and whatsoever 
goeth upon his paws, among all manner of beasts 
that go on all fonr’). The purification in these 
cases was principally that of remaining unclean 
until the evening. 

(4) Caused by leprosy. The full regulations 
are dealt with in Lv 13 and 14, in regaul to the 
disease m the person, the garments, and the house. 

The ceremonial of purification consisted of various elements, 
(a) After the examination by the priest, two living buds were 
to be brought, together with a rod of cedar (|uniper>wood, 
scarlet wool, and hyssop ; one bird was to be killed over water 
from a running stream, and the leper was to be sprinkled seven 
times with the blood of the bird, signifying the new life 
imparted to one who was regarded as ‘dead,' and the living 
bird was to be released, a symbol of the removal of the evil. 
(i8) The washing of the clothes, shaving off all the hair, and 
bathing. It was also necessaiy to remain outside the house 
for seven days, and the shaving and ablutions were also repeated 
(y) On the 8th day the final offering was made at the * Tent of 
Meeting,' and consisted of (i.) a guilt-offering and a consecration 
of the cleansed leper hy the priest placing oil on parts of the 
body and pouring it on his head. * This oftering a reparation 

to God for the loss of service during the time of his seclusion' — 
the blood of the victim (a lamb) and the oil being symb^ 
atonement and reconseoration (B. A. S. Maoalister, in uDB 
iii. 98); (li.) a second he-lamh as a sin-offering before read- 
mission into the congregation ; a ewe-lamb as a biirnt- 
offeruigand three tenths of an ephahof floiu as a meai-offei mg , 
special provision was made for the poor by the substitution of 
doves for the lambs, and a reduction m the quantity of the 
flour for the meal-offei mg. 

[d) Un^leanness in religious matters, — Uncleau- 
rieps might be caused by idols (Ezk 22®), conceived 
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as whoredom (Hos 5®, Ezk 20^®**)) hy necromancers 
^Lv or by sacrificing children to idols 

IPs 106®^-^®). The j^rohibition rings out clearly 
in such cases, but it is often disregarded. But 
what is the purification ? Jahweh takes the matter 
into His own hands. The only purification possible 
is punitive; such sins need the smelting in the 
furnace of Jahweh^s wrath: ‘And ye shall know 
that I the Lord have poured out my fury upon you ’ 
(Ezk 2222). Sacred places were also defiled by 
Israel through the sacrifice of children (Lv 20% 
Ezk s-Dti Jahweh ‘ defiled’ him thereby, and 
made him desolate to the end that Israel might 
‘know’ Jahweh. Josiah ‘defiled’ the idolatrous 
places of worship hy destroying them and making 
them unfit for use (2 K 23®^*). Death, stonmg, 
excommunication, the opposition of the face of 
Jahweh, could be the only purification, 

(e) Uncleanness of land or co%tntry, — ^Again, a 
land or country is defiled by the sexual impurities 
of the people, by spiiitual whoredom (Lv 
Ezk 23^’), Israel 'is warned repeatedly against this 
contamination j it was the sin of the nations driven 
out by Jahweh ; Israel had been and will be visited 
for such, and the very land itself ‘ vomiteth out 
her inhabitants.’ The antidote is the observance 
of the divine statutes, the remembrance that 
Jahweh is their God, and the purifying punish- 
ment is the cutting off of the souls from among 
the elect people, and the raising up of the divine 
instruments of judgment, the Babylonians, etc. 
A land may also be defiled by the shedding of 
innocent blood (Nu 35'^%. The purifying punish- 
ment of the land is the shedding of the blood of 
the murderer ; the land is saoied because Jahweh 
dwells among His people ; there can he no expia- 
tion for the land except by the shedding of the 
murderer’s blood. A land may not be defiled by 
allowing a murderer to hang upon the tree ail 
night; the body shall be buried on the day of 
execution ; the land is sacred because it is the 
inheritance of the people sacred to J ahweh 
(Dt2P‘^^*). A land was defiled hy idolatrous prac- 
tices (Jer 2^, Ezk 36^’^*) ; it was a goodly land that 
Israel had inherited, and the people, piiests, and 
rulers had made it an abomination by idolatry ; 
their way was before men, nnp ; the out- 
pouring of Jahweh’s wrath and captivity among 
the heathen weie the punitive, purifying remedies. 

2. Purificatory media. — W e have seen that there 
are various media of purification, and various acts 
of ritual to be observed. Speaking of cathartic 
sacrifices, Robertson Smith says : 

* Purifications are performed by the use of any of the physical 
means that re-estahlish normal relations wth the deity and the 
congregation of his worshippers— m short, by contact with 
something that contains and can impart a divine virtue. For 
ordinary purposes the use of living water maj suffice, for, as 
we know, there is a sacred principle in such water. But the 
most powerful cleansing media are necessarily derived from the 
body and blood of sacrosanct victims, and the foi ms of purifica- 
tion embrace such rites as the sprinkling of sacrificial blood or 
ashes on the person, anointing with holy unguents, or fumiga- 
tion with the smoke of incense, which from early times was a 
favourite accessory to sacrifices. It seems probable, however, 
that the leligious value of mcense was originally independent 
of animal sacrifice, for frankincense was the gum of a very 
holy species of tree, which was collected with religious precau- 
tions. Whether, therefore, the sacred odour was used in 
unguents or burned like an altar sacrifice, it appears to have 
owed its virtue, like the gum of the aamora tree, to the idea 
that it was the blood of an animate and divine plant * (p. 426 f.) 

The principal media of purification would thus he 
water, blood, ashes, herbs, incense, oil, shaving 
the hair, seclusion, confession, and punitive 
destruction. 

(a) Water . regard to water it should be 
observed that sacied wells, fountains, and streams 
are often found near sanctuaries in Arabia, 
Phoenicia, and Syria. 

Robertson Smith points out (p 173) that *the one general 
principle which runs through aU the varieties of the legends 


[about sacred waters], and which also lies at the basis of the 
ritual, 18 that the sacred waters are instinct with divme life and 
energy . . . their mam ob 3 ect is to show how the fountain or 
stream comes to be impregnated, so to speak, with the vital 
energy of the deity to 'which it is sacied.' And, again, m 
regard to the healing power of the sacred spring, he says 
(p. 183) : * Beyond doubt the first and best gift of the sacred 
spring to the worshipper was its own life-giving water, and the 
first object of the religion addressed to it was to encourage its 
benignant flow. But the life-givmg power of the holy stream 
■was by no means confined to the quickening of vegetation. 
Sacred waters are also healing waters ’ And once more (p 184) : 
‘ The healing power of sacred water is closely connected ivith 
its purifying and consecrating powei, for the primary concep- 
tion of uncleanness is that of a dangeious mfeccion. Washings 
and punficat ions play a great part in yemitic ritual, and were 
performed with living water, which was as such sacred in some 
degree.' 

{b) Blood, OX the cathartic nature of blood 
reference should be made to artt. SACRIFICE. 
Here we need only c^uote the words of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews (9^-) : ‘ Without shedding of blood 
is no remission.’ 

(c) Incense. — For incense used in purification 
see above, and Robertson Smith, p. 426 f. Of. 
Nu 17^^** [EV. for its atoning efficacy. ^ 

{d) Confession. — For instances of confession cf. 
1 K 833. 3% Ps 323, Pj. 2833, Rzr 10^ Neh 9^, Dn 9^ 
Lv 16^3 (P)2643(fl‘-), Nu 57 (P), Lv 5® (P), Neh F 9^, 
Jos 733 , and especially the ceremony of the scape- 

oat [q.v.). The idea is both coiporate and in- 

ividual, as these instances will show. For the 
idea of lamentation cf. Is 15^ and Robertson 
Smith, p. 430 tf. 

(e) Ashes. — The term “isk is frequently used as 
a token of humiliation and penitence (Job 42^, 
Is 58% etc.). In Nu 193^* (P) it denotes the mixture 
composed of the ashes of the red heifer and those 
of ‘ cedar wood, hyssop and scarlet,’ and used for 
the preparation of the ‘water of separation’ (cf. 
G. B. Gray, Ntcmbers Edinburgh, 1903, 

pp. 241-247 ; for ashes of the red heifer cf. KDB 
iv, 207 f.). 

(/) Herbs . — For the use of herbs, especially the 
hyssop, for the act of sprinkling blood m ceienionies 
of purification cf. Ex 12^% Lv 14, Nu 19% Ps 5H ; 
it is spoken of literally in 1 K 43% G. E. Post 
[HDB ii. 442) identities it with Or%qan%vm Maruy 
which is eminently adapted for the purpose of 
sprinkling. He points out that in certain of the 
ceremonial spi inklings, as in the case of leprosy, 
theie was added to the hunch some cedar-wood, 
scarlet wool, and a living bird. Giay (p. 251) con- 
tends that it was used ‘ on account of its cleansing 
properties,’ and he adds : 

‘ The aearlet thread was presumably selected for its colour, 
for the same obscure reason that required the cow to be red ; 
the cedar, perhaps, on account of its soundness and endurance, 
and its supposed property of imparting thchc qualities * He 
remmils us that Pliny mentions ‘ numerous medicinal qualities 
with which cedar and hyssop were credited in the ancient 
world ’(HJV XVI. 76). 

Lri'KPvATURB. — ^The authorities are cited throughout the 
article. S. M. CoOKE. 

PURIFICATION (Hindu).— There is nothing 
that an orthodox Brahman, or Brahmanized castes 
generally, will shun so much as external defile- 
ment. ‘ The predominating idea in their general 
conduct, and in their every action in life, is what 
they call cleanness,’ says J. A. Dubois.^ The 
rules regarding impurity {d§anclm) and purifi- 
cation {iuddhi) occupy, therefore, a conspicuous 
place in the Sanskrit lawr-books, and there are 
many special treatises in Sanskrit on this subject 
— the Aiauchanirnaya^ ^uddhitattva, &t{>ddhima- 
yfikha, etc. The horror or superstitious dread 
inspired bj^ the sight of a corpse becomes particu- 
larly manifest in these rules. The impurity of a 
Brahman caused by the death of a relative is de- 
clared to last in general ten days. Those who 
have carjried out a dead relative and burnt his 
1 Mindu Manners^ Customs, and Ceremonies^, p. 179 
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corpse are required to plunge into water, dressed 
in their clothes. During the period of impurity 
they must sleep on the ground and practise other 
austerities, and must give up all intercourse with 
other people in order to avoid defiling them. When 
the impurity is over, they must bathe, sip water, 
and make gifts to Brahmans. Even those who 
have merely come near the smoke of a funeral 
pyre must bathe. Childbirth is an occasion of 
impurity in the same way and for the same length 
of time as death. Menstruating women are con- 
sidered unclean, and their touch contaminates. 
Tiiey become pure after four days by bathing. A 
bath is also ordained for a man who touches such a 
woman, or the carrier of a corpse, or members of 
the lowest castes, or the coipses of certain animals, 
or one who has had his hair cut, or has vomited or 
been purged, etc. If the lower part of the body 
has been defiled by one of the impure excretions 
of the body, it is sufficient to cleanse the limb in 
question >vith earth and water. In minor cases of 
pollution, as after spitting or sneezing, one has to 
sm water. The ancient and popular story of 
lung Nala shows how one neglecting such purifica- 
tion was suxjposed to be liable to be possessed by 
a demon. Even before birth men were believed 
to be tainted with uncleanness, and the various 
samskarasy such as tonsure, investituie with the 
sacred thread, marriage, etc., were regarded as 
purificatory ceremonies capable of removing that 
tamt (Manu, ii. 27). 

Purity in regard to food was considered even 
more essential than external purity, and the rules 
concerning allowed and forbidden food are very 
numerous (see Food [Hindu]). Drinking alcoholic 
drinks was reckoned as a mortal sin, like killing 
a Brahman or incest. Any one offering sjnrits to 
a Brahman was liable to capital punishment, and 
one offering forbidden food to such had to pay a 
heavy fine ( xxxv. 1, v. 98 fi'.). A Brahman 
tasting the food or water of, or eating with, a 
Sudra or other person of low caste had to perform 
a penance, such as the paraka (fasting for twelve 
days) or sdntapana (subsisting for one day on the 
five products of a cow, including her urine and 
dung, and fasting the next day). Another set of 
rules concerns the purification of inanimate objects 
{dravycduddhi). Spirituous drinks and the impure 
excretions of the body are declared to cause the 
worst kind of pollution. If an iron vessel has been 
defiled by them, it should be cleansed by heating 
it in fire ; utensils made of stone or shells should 
be dug into a pit for seven days ; objects made of 
horn, ivory, or bone should be cleansed by being 
planed ; but wooden or earthenware vessels should 
be thrown away. In lighter cases of pollution the 
defiled object should be washed or sprinkled with 
water, or rubbed with earth or ashes, etc., the 
general rule being that earth and water should be 
constantly applied as long as the scent or moisture 
caused by an unclean substance continues on the 
defiled object. Specially purifying qualities are 
attributed to cows, the cow being considered a 
sacred animal. Thus not only are the five products 
of a cow ipancjiagavya) swallowed, but a piece of 
ground may be cleansed by allowing cows to pass 
some time on it or by plastering it with cow-dung i 
stagnant water is pure if a cow has drunk from it ,• 
and even drops of water trickling from a cow’s 
horn are said, to have an expiatory power. The 
detailed provisions regarding a man’s daily bath, 
which include the recitation of prayers and other 
religious ceremonies, also fall under the head of 
jpurificatory rules. Bathing in a sacred river is 
believed to be specially purifying, and the water 
of the Granges is considered the purest of all kinds 
of water. 

The Buddhists, Jains, and other religious sects 


have each their own code of defilements and purifi- 
cations. Nor have these ancient notions of purity 
and imimrity died out in modern India. Thus, 
according to Duhois (in India from 1792 to 
1823), the Hindus immediately after a funeral 
‘ hasten to plunge themselves into water . . . even 
the news of the death of a relative . . . produces the 
same efiect. ’ ^ The ten days’ peiiod of momning or 
impurity is still obseived, and during all this time 
the mourners must neither take more than one 
meal a day, nor shave, nor perform domestic wor- 
ship, nor use dainties or spices. A sick person is 
entirely excluded from some religious ceremonies. 
Married women near the period of confinement 
are taken into a small room or shed, where they 
are shut up for a whole month, during which 
period they must touch neither domestic utensils 
nor clothes, still less any person. The same 
rule is observed during the monthly sickness of 
a woman. The time or seclusion being over, she 
has to take a bath, or else a large quantity of 
water is poured over her head and body, if a 
woman miscarries, the family become impure for 
ten days. ‘A scrapulous Brahmin,’ Dubois says, 

‘ would be defiled and obliged to bathe if by aeci 
dent his feet should touch a hone, a x^iece of broken 
glass or earthenware, a rag, a leaf from which any 
one had eaten, a bit of skin or leather, hair, or any 
other unclean thing. . . . but any one may sit on 
the ground without fear of defilement, if the place 
has been lecently rubbed over with cow-dung.^ ^ 
Here we have a modern instance of the veneration 
aid to the cow. A medijeval instance of it may 
e found in al-Biruni, where he speaks of Hindus 
returned to their homes from Muslim captivity, 
when, after fasting by way of expiation, they were 
buried in the dung, stale, and milk of cows for a 
certain number of days, and given similar dirt to 
eat afterwards. The fear of personal contact with 
people of a difierent caste is gradually dying out in 
this age of trams and railways, but there are even 
now depressed castes — e^g . , in Kashmir — which are 
obliged to live outside of the villages, and must 
make a sign to persons of high caste from a dis- 
tance so as to avoid meeting them (see Pariah). 
Many of the ancient rules regarding food ^ and 
commensality are sfciU in force, and nothing is so 

to cause loss of caste as a breach of these rules. 
The rumour that the British Government was con- 
spiring to rob the Sepoys of their caste by greas- 
ing the cartridges of the guns Avith ofiensive fat 
was among the causes of the Mutiny of 1857. 
Earthenware vessels have to be destroyed in case 
of defilement, whereas metal ones may be purified 
by washing. 2 It is true that Brahmans and 
rich Siidras are gi'adually abandoning the use 
of earthenware vessels for cooking, Silk and cloth 
made of the fibres of certain plants are and were 
believed to remain always pure. It is for this 
reason that the ancient Brahman hermits used to 
wear clothes made of such material, and that a 
modem Brahman doctor, when feeling the pulse of 
a Sudra, first wraps up the patient’s wnst in a 
small piece of silk so that he may not be defiled 
by touching his skin.^ The prevailing belief in the 
sanctity and purifying power of Ganges water is 
too well known to require illustration. 

Litbraturb. — Th& Institutes of Vi§nu, tr. J Jolly in SBE 
vii. [Oxford, 1900] , The Laws of Manu, tr. G Buhler, xxv. 
[do. 1886] ; J. A. Dubois, Hindu Manners, Customs, a/nd 
Ceremonies^, tr. H K Beauchaum, Oxford, 1906 ; J. Wilson, 
Indian Caste, Bombay, 1877; S. C, Bose, The 
are, Calcutta, 1881; al-Bimnl’s India, tr. JE. SlaoJiRU, 2 vols., 
London, 1888, BC, passim, J. JoLLY, 

PURIFICATION (Iranian).— the less de- 
veloped religions of the world pnrifleation means 

1 Log. cit. ® P« 182 f. 

3 Ib. p. 181 ^ -^5. P* 181 f. 
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the expulsion of the contagion of a ritual pollution. 
In higher religions it is above all the libera- 
tion from an ethical depreciation. Mazdseism 
combines both conceptions. The annulling of sin 
is primarily to be obtained by outweighing the 
evil deeds, evil words, evil thoughts by good deeds, 
ood words, good thoughts {husky aothna, hukhta, 
umata). A penitential formula {paitita) was also 
recited before the dastur?- The term paitita ex- 
presses the balance of merits and sins,® and in 
later texts seems to be applied to the state of mind 
of the penitent renouncing the sin, and saying, 

‘ Henceforth I will no more commit the sin.’ ® But 
there is no remission— or, more exactly, neutraliz- 
ing — of the sin unless by good actions in compensa- 
tion for the evil inflicted on good creation by the 
evO act. In the Vendidad these works are enumer- 
ated ; they consist in building bridges, gifts to the 
priests, purification of defiled good beings, etc. 
More often regular penances are provided, in the 
form of strokes by means of a whip of discipline 
{ashtrd, sraosho-karana). The rate of strokes is 
given in seveial passages of the Vendidad, In 
later times, as a substitute for the strokes, silver 
coins were paid by the penitent, and a scale of 
fines was established. 

Often, also, spells had to be recited, expiatory 
oflerings had to he presented, or purifications per- 
formed ; ^ and here we have prescriptions connected 
with the more materialistic conception of purity 
and purification, as we find it in lower religions, 
where sin is but one of the many pollutions that 
may be inflicted upon man and have to be wiped ofl 
by means of some ritual process.® Mazdajism 
gives to purity and purification as much import- 
ance as any lower religion, because those concep- 
tions have been made to fit into the duahstic 
system. Poll utions come from contact with im pure 
beings or are ascribed to demons, exactly as in 
the beliefs of primitive people, but they aie con- 
sidered at the same time as an achievement of 
Ahriman, the evil spirit, creator of the evil crea- 
tion, source of every evil, material or moi'al. 
When those defilements are suppiessed by means 
df water, gomezy and other substances, or by 
rituals completely similar to those used for that 
purpose in all magical proceedings, it is inasmuch 
as these elements are endowed Avith the purifying 
power emanating from Ormazd, the producer of 
good creation. In all this we have to do with 
aspects of the great struggle between the two 
principles. The material and the moral aspects of 
purity are wholly intermingled in Mazdsean con- 
ceptions. 

^ The verb yaozhda^ ‘to purify,’ is akin to Lat. 
jus and Skr. yosh. It refers to all that is fine, 
good, or right— all that is as it should he. In the 
Qdthds the word is found only once and means ‘ to 
accomplish,’ ‘to make perfect,’ ‘to put in good 
shape.’ It is used of the daena, the conscience, 
the soul of the faithful, while in the Vendidad we 
find it used of the body and of all kinds of material 
beings susceptible of being polluted. 

Daimesteter® compares this double meaning to 
that of ‘ cleanliness ’ m English, which is a moral 
as well as a material virtue — * cleanliness is next 
to godliness’ ; and he adds with much reason that, 
for a Zoroastrian, cleanliness is an aspect of godli- 
ness, since it is the state of a being belonging to 
Ahura Mazdah. In most cases one has to do with 
pollutions that are real infections or defilements. 
But they not only soil ; they also put one in the 
power of the evil spirits. Impurity most nearly 

1 Cf. L. 0 Oasartelli, The Philosophy of the Mazdaymnian 
USli^ion^ fcr., Bombay, 1889, p. 169. 

2 0. Bartholomae, Aliiran, Woiterhuch^ Sfcrassburg, 1904, s.v. 

3 ShaymHd-Shdyastt viii. 8 ; Oagarfcelli, p. 170. 

4 Vend, XIV. 7ff 5 ot ax*t. Magic (Iranian). 

6 Zend'Avesta^ li. p, x. 


resembles the contagion of a disease ,* it extends 
by contact and dooms the victim^ to perdition 
unless it be redeemed by a puiiticafciou that gives 
it back to the realm of Ormazd. The conception 
of purity comes fairly near to that of health. All 
that is unhealthy or abnormal in the body is 
impure : disease, menstruation, childbirth, death 
of the whole body or of parts of it ; and, after all, 
sin is a kind of disease also — a folly in contrast 
with wise conduct {drmatay) or the right kind of 
mind (Vohu Manah). 

It is therefore not surprising that Mazdseism 
professes that wise conduct and good teaching 
purify man’s life {Yaozhdao mashydi aipi mnthem 
[F^. xlviii. 5]). 

The worst impurity is that which arises from 
contact with a corpse. For a Mazdsean, to die was 
to pass into the power of the druj Nasu (veKi5y). 
Hence it is necessary to minimize the evil pro- 
duced by this demon by protecting all good beings 
and substances from its power, and, if contact has 
taken place, it is urgent that the defiled substance 
should be freed as soon as possible from the grasp 
of the druj. The first process of purification applied 
in that case is the sag-did, or the look of a dog, pre- 
ferably of one with yellow^ ears and four eyes \i.e, 
with spots near the eyes). This, however, is not 
sufficient to destroy the impurity inherent in the 
corpse, and every person and thing that has come 
in direct or even indirect contact with it must he 
purified. The contact is greater on soft and wet 
ground and 'where decomposition has set in. The 
corpse is therefore deposited on a flat stone around 
■svhicli the nasd-se-ldr traces with a knife three 
deep circles to prevent the Nasu from infecting 
the surroundings. The corpse has to he stripped 
of its soft and liquid parts by the action of vultmes 
or other animals of the evil creation. It is therefore 
deposited in some remote and dry place far from the 
cultivated fields or on a dakhma till it is completely 
dried up. Then it is presumed to be no longer 
infectious. All kinds of purification are prescribed 
for the people who perform the duties connected 
■with the dressing of the corpse and its transporta- 
tion. See, further, ait. Death, etc. (Parsi). 

Next to death, the woist impurity is menstrual 
blood. The dashtdn, ‘woman during her couises,’ 
must be kept indoors in a special room {Paid. 
armesht-gdh)^ where food is handed to her from a 
distance by means of a stick. The woman after 
childbirth is treated in the same way, and must 
he confined during forty days in the armesht-gah, 
which greatly increases the mortality among Barsi 
women. 

All that is detached from the body, being dead, 
is impure. Hence the ceremonies prescribed for 
cutting the hair or the nails {Vend, xvii. 1-9). 
This is also the reason why the priest wears the 
paitidana, or piece of gauze, before his mouth 
when he comes near the sacred fire — lest he should 
soil it by his breath. 

All that has been touched by one of the defiling 
substances has to be purified, and the greater part 
of the Vendidad is devoted to the desciiption of 
the ritual processes securing the purification of all 
kinds of elements or materials, such as wood 
{Vend, vii. 28), corn {ih, 32), water (vi. 26), fire 
(viii. 73 ff.), earth (vi. 1-24), the house of a dead 
man (viii. 3) or the road followed by the carriers 
of the corpse {ih, 14, 22), household utensils (vii. 
74), clothes {ib, 10 fl*-), and animals — e.g., the cow 
that has eaten from a corpse {ib, 76 f.). Soft and 
porous substances require a more complete cleans- 
ing than hard and dry ones, and purifications aie 
more elaborate in winter than in summer. 

The cleansing substances are the same as aie 
used in all rituals of the same kind, viz, above 
all, water, and next to it gaomaeza (Pabl. gomez)^ 
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or urine of cattle. A rimyat quoted in Darme- 
steter {Zend^Amsta, ii. 266) explains that, when 
Jamshed (Yima Xshaeta) extracted Tahmuruz 
from the body of Ahrmian, he had soiled his hands ; 
but, a drop of gomez having by chance fallen on 
them, they immediately recovered their fine 
aspect. Earth is also mentioned at times as a 
purifying element ( Vmd, vii. 14, 74). 

As for fire, it is generally considered to be the 
purifying element par excellence ; it has been 
exalted so high in Zoroastrianism, as the purest 
offspring of the good spirit, that it cannot be used 
as a purifier. It must never come in contact with 
anything impure. 

For some specially serious cases of contamina- 
tion there was provided an extensive ceremony — 
the harashnumj or purification of the nine nights, 
described in Vend. viii. 35-72 and ix. 1-57. The 
groimd had to be piepared by cutting down trees 
in a dry place. Then holes had to be dug, and 
furrows drawn. The unclean person had to walk 
to the holes, recite a prayer, and be sprinkled 
with water and gomez on all parts of his body in 
succession. 


IiiTBRATcrRE,-— Besides the works mentioned throughout, see 
J. Darmesteter, Le Zend-Avesta, 3 vola , Pans, 1892-93 (esp. 
the mtrod. to the Vendlddd); C P Tiele, Gesck. van den 
Godsdienst in de Oudheid, Amsterdam, 1895-1901, ii. ; H. 
Oldenbergr, Die iranische Religion Kultur dei Gegen- 

wart, I. 111 . pt. 1 .), Leipzig, 1906, p. 77 ; F Spiegel, Die tradi- 
tionelle Litteratiir der Parsen, do. 1860 ; W. Geiger, Ostlran- 
ische Kultur vm AUertum, Erlangen, 1882. 
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PURIFICATION (Jam). — i. Introductory 
remarks.~The Jains of to-day are rightly proud of 
the old saying that a Jain might be trusted in tbe 
zenana of a king,* so great, indeed, was their 
character for purity that it won for them the 
epithet of paraghara pavesd, ‘worthy to enter 
another’s house ^ There can be little doubt that 
this splendid reputation was due to the ethical 
character of their religion, though even to-day the 
etMcal nature of Jainism is insufficiently realized 
by European scholars, and too little appreciated 
even by the Jains themselves. It is in accordance 
with this ethical tradition that sins against purity 
of any kind are never glossed over, but always 
treated with the greatest severity. Adultery is 
accounted one of the most heinous sins, equivalent 
to taking life [jwa hi^nsa), and the layman or 
monk who breaks the vow of chastity is held to 
have broken all his vows. Every sin of impurity, 
whether it lie in thought, word, or deed, or in 
causing others to ofiend against the law of chastity 
in thought, word, or deed, must he confessed to 
one’s director [gurtt) as soon as possible, and the 
penance imposed by him performed. The usual 
penalty for unchastity is for a monk nothing short 
of expulsion from the order, and he must undergo 
long fastings before he can hope to obtain reordina- 
tion. A layman guilty of impurity is held to have 
slipped back on the ladder of rebirths and fallen 
below the stage not only of being a Jain but even 
of being human, and he must observe the strictest 
fasts with the idea of torturing the body which led 
him to commit such crimes beiore he can win back 
again the birthright which he has forfeited. If 
the sin be not repented of and confessed, the most 
hideous torments await the offender in a future 
rebirth as a hell-being. With regard to women 
who sin against the law of chastity, a Jain husband 
can never divorce his wife, hut, if she prove un- 
faithful, he would very probably separate from her, 
and though, as a rule, the practice of taking a 
second wife is much looked down on, it would be 
considered pardonable in such a case, and the 
woman would look forward with dread to being 
widowed in her next existence. 

The idea of purity differs of course for a monk 


and a layman. The monk must observe the most 
rigorous celibacy, never looking at, thinking of, 
speaking to, or touching a woman, never even 
Sitting where a woman has sat or stroking a female 
animal. It is interesting to notice that these laws 
are enforced in their sacred hooks not only by 
every religious sanction present and future, but 
also by appealing to the natural laziness of the 
monk, wpnmg him of the burdens and cares of 
married life. 

A layman vows to maintain his wife in all 
honour and loyalty and to renounce the society of 
other women. It is customary for a devout layman 
to observe celibacy before any of the great Jain 
festivals or fasts, before going on pilgrimage, and 
for twenty days in every month, and, as he 
advances in holiness, he at last renounces entirely 
the society of his wife {hrahmachat'ya pratimd) ^ 
All unnatural sins against purity are punished in 
this life by heavy penances, or after rebirth by the 
most hideous toitures. 

The Jains are rJ&o proud of the purity of their 
worship, for courtesans are not to be found con- 
nected with their temples, nor does their religion 
permit any ^akti or vcmct mdrga orgies, and their 
entile sacred literatuie contains nothing approach- 
ing to the Tantras of the Hindus. 

With regard to ritual purity and purifications, 
the Jains themselves say that they have borrowed 
their rites from the Hindus and especially from 
the Brahmans ; so it will be interesting to compare 
the two systems on this point. A J ain is always 
most anxious to maintain ceremonial purity, for 
only when in a state of ritual holiness can he go 
to temple or monastery, or perform any of ms 
religious duties, such as meditation, adoration, or 
reading the sacred books ; but ceremonial pollution 
is very difficult to avoid, accruing, as it does, in so 
many minor ways,^ and especially on the occurrence 
of any birth or death in a family. 

2 , Birth impurity (vfddhi sutaJca). — Before the 
' birth of the first child the young mother goes to 
her own old home, where she must stay for at least 
a month and a quarter after the child’s birth; 
during all this time she is considered ceremonially 
impure and ‘untouchable,’ and her husband is not 
allowed to see her or to enter the house where she 
is living.® The child, when born, is considered 
impure, and the midwife bathes it with all possible 
speed, for, if it dies before being thus purified, it 
might have to he buried somewhere in the compound 
of the house instead of m the children’s cemetery 
reserved for infants dying when less than eighteen 
months old, which is situated near the burning 
ghat. 

There are four distinct stages in the progress of 
the mother back to ceremonial purity : 

(a) On the tenth day after the child’s birth she bathes in the 
house and on the very bed on which she gave birth to the child ; 
her forehead IS marked with an auspicious mark(Ci?i<wicEa?o)ia 
red powder, and a change is made in her diet. She is not 
allowed to touch milk during the whole forty days of her im- 
purity, and the first day after the child’s birth she has to 
observe as a fast ; if she rebels very much against this, she may 
be given a native dish called rdba (a gruel made of wheat-filour, 
ghi, and molasses). Up to the tenth day she is allowed to eat 
only a favourite Jain dish called Mro (the same ingredients as 
rdba, but less liquid), but after the tenth day she may take 
bread and the curried vegetables which she so keenly relishes, 
and several different kinds of gruel. 

(b) On the twentieth dap the mother again bathes in the house, 
and on the same bedstead, which is then washed and put in the 
sun ; and the earthen floor and sometimes the walls of the room 
are freshly plastered with the usual mixture of clay* oow-dnnft 
and water. An auspicious mark is again put on her for^ead 
(she had not been allowed to do this during the intervening 
days), and, though she is still * untouchable,' and must sit apart 
and eat apart, she may now be allowed to sweep the house, but 


1 See M Stevenson, Heart of Jainism, p. 228. 

2 Ib p. 258 

3 If, however, he is very anxious to see his first-bom, it may 
be brought outside the house for him to look at after it is tw'elv* 
da3^s old 
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must not go outside (unless the family is so poor that she must 
help with the work) On this particular day she may again eat 
^iio atid> according to some Jams, she may now begin to tell 
her beads. 

(c) On the thirtieth Aay^ or on the Thursday nearest to the 
thirtieth day after the child’s birth, the mother bathes m the 
ordinary bathing-place of the household, whether it be m a 
room or m the courtyard, and again is decorated with the 
auspicious mark and given iiro to eat ; she is now considered 
less unclean and allowed to go outside the house, though she 
still must not touch any one or go to the nunnery or temple. 

(d) On thefoitieth day, or on some convenient Sundaj, Tues* 
day, or Thursday nearest the fortieth day, the mother bathes 
again in the household bathing-place, and is at last considered 
ceremonially pure ; she is now allowed to touch the household 
water-pots, the family hearth, and the hand-mill, and may cook 
for her friends. If during these foi ty days she has used earthen 

ots, they will be thrown away, but the brass vessels that had 
een kept apart for her use will be cleansed by fire or ashes, 
and taken into geneial use. After bathing, the mother is 
marked with the chdndalo and is given hro or some specially 
dainty dish to eat, perhaps harii^dra (a dish lesembling but 
not cooked with gh't) She then goes to her mother-in-law’s 
house (which is probably hei husband's house also), does 
obeisance at the feet of her mother-in-law, and offers that muoh- 
feaiedlady a piesent of money, which vanes accouling to her 
purse. Very often the daughter-m-law gives two rupees if a 
son has been born to her, and eight annas if it is only a 
daughter. After this her husband may permit hei to return to 
her own mother’s house for a varjing period lasting probably 
SIX months — this seems the ‘correct’ thing to do, as it is the 
Brahman custom— or he may summon her at any time. 

Among most of the Jains the child’s father is 
considered impure for ten days, and for that length 
of time he is not allowed to go to the temples or 
perform any religious duties; and all his near 
relatives that bear his surname are in the same 
state of ceremonial impurity (though, unlike the 
Brahmans, they aie allowed to celebrate weddings 
during that period). The impuiity is removed at 
the end of ten days by simply bathing in the 
ordinary way. In cases ^ of necessity, however, 
the father and his lelatives may purify them- 
selves by ordinax’y bathing the day after the child’s 
birth. ^ Though the Jains are anxious that the 
mother should not die before the purification is 
complete, yet, if she should not survive, they do 
not have to perform that pathetically tragic rite 
of bathing the young mother’s dead form one 
hundred and eight separate times, as the Nagar 
Brahmans do. It is good to know that human 
nature is stronger than tradition, and the writer’s 
Indian friends iiave assured her that, if their wives 
were to die in childbirth, they would now break 
through every custom and insist on being with 
them at the last. 

3. Death defilement. — The defilement which 
death brings on a household [mTtyii mfaJca) is far 
heavier than that of a birth. During the time the 
pollution lasts the Jains, like the Brahmans, can 
celebrate no marriage, hear no music, eat no 
sumptuous meals, and perform no religious duties, 
and they must wear only white turbans, but, unlike 
the Brahmans, they need not shave off their 
moustaches. 

When a Jain is dying, he is placed on the floor, 
which has been newly plastered with cow-dung 
and clay (if Hindu influence is strong, the cow- 
dung will probably have been mixed with water 
from the river Ganges), and the patient is so 
arranged tliat his head is towards the north and 
liis feet towards the south. Great attention is 
paid to the purification of the dying man’s soul, 
and, with this in view, he is urged, even before he 
has been placed on the floor, to take certain vows, 
especially that of religious suicide {santhdro 
‘pdtha)^ in which he promises never to eat or drink 
again -wbile he lives ; he also gives away much in 
alms for feeding cattle and the poor; and, the 
moment he dies, his heirs offer further alms in his 
name. Still with the object of purification, a lamp 
f with melted butter is lit close to the man when 

1 The mother’s own brothers are not considered ceremonially 
impure, though they may have been in the house where tiie 
child was born. 

2 See Stevenson, p. 221. 


he is on the point of death, and is kept constantly 
burning till the dead body is carried out of the 
house. The corpse is not usually bathed, but, in 
the case of a woman dying wiiile her husband is 
still living, the big toe of her right foot is bathed, 
and hei forehead is snieaied with red powder. 

Every one in the house is considered unclean ; 
the men of the family go with the coipse to the 
burning- ground and bathe before retuining.^ The 
women leave the house to go and bathe in a river 
or tank after the corpse has been caiiied out, but 
they must be careful to return before the men. 
The period of ceremonial impurity lasts for seven 
or nine days, and is broken on a Monday, Thurs- 
day, or Friday nearest the seventh day, when the 
men all go to the river and bathe, and then shave 
for the first time since the death occurred. The 
women bathe in the house, wash their hair, and 
change their clothes. ^ The lionse has also been 
impure during the week, and no outsider would 
drink water in it ; but now it is all cleansed and 
re- plastered witb eow-dnng. The room in which 
the person died is re-plastered with special care, 
and, if Hindu influence is strong, it will be further 
purified by having cow-nrine sprinkled on the floor. 
All the clothes worn during the seven days hav€ 
to be washed, the vessels used purified with 
ashes and water, and the cooking-hearth cleansed 
with water and cow-dung. The funeral ceremonies 
end with a feast to all the caste-fellows, whether 
Vaisnava, Jain, 01 Svami Narayana by religion. 

4. Special impurity of women. — The birth and 
death stltaka are the two great periods of impurity 
for a man, but a woman contracts ceremonial 
pollution more frequently, and is regarded as un- 
touchable for four days m every month. During 
this time she must sit apart either on a thick cloth 
or on a hassock made of sacking, and, though she 
may sleep on a bed, it must not have the mattress 
spread over it, but only sacking or thick cloth. 
She must eat apart, and may not touch copper or 
bronze vessels, though she is allowed to use brass 
or crockeiy, but all the vessels that she touches 
are regarded as impure and have to be cleansed at 
the end of the four days. She should not go out of 
the house, if she can possibly avoid doing so, and 
of course cannot visit temple or nunnery ; nor may 
she perform any of her religious duties, such as 
meditation or confession, even in the house. Dur- 
ing these days she must nob cook for the family or 
touch the hearth or the water-pots. At the end of 
the fourth day she bathes, changes her clothes, and 
washes her hair. On the occasion of first attaining 
puberty, however, the purification ceremonies are 
more elaborate. The girl, who, though married, 
is probably still living in her mother’s bouse, 
bathes after the fourth day and puts on a simple 
green bodice and red sdrl (two auspicious colours) 
that her mother has prepared for her, and then 
starts out for her mother-in-law’s house ; but, just 
before she leaves, her mother puts some molasses 
in her mouth. Arrived at her destination, she 
makes her reverence at her mother-in-law’s feet 
and offers her two rupees ; and the old lady, if 
gracious and kindly, presents her daughter-in-law 
with a more elaborate green bodice fashioned of 
silk. Then the mother-in-law invites her to a 
feast of specially nice food, which will include a 
dish of wheat, treacle, and ghi {Idyasi), The girl 
can be summoned any time after this to go and 
live with her husband in her mother-in-law’s nouse, 
and the sewing of the trousseau will be hastened, 
for she must not go till this is completed. Prob- 

1 It is interesting to notice that, though the body may be 
earned out through the ordinary houae-door, there are usually 
certain city-gates through which a corpse may not be borne. 

2 Near relatives, even if living m a distant village, are obliged 
to go and bathe in a stream immediately after hearing of the 
death. 
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ably, despite all the bowing that she has done and 
will do at her niuther-m-iaw’s feet, the last thing 
that her own mother will whisper in her ear will be 
the proverb, ‘ Don’t be as bitter as a mm-tree, or 
you will be spat out ; but don’t be as sweet as 
sugar, or you will be eaten up [with the work they 
will put on you] ’ 

5 . Accidental pollution, — A Jain, however, may 
also acquire pollution in his ordinary life, an!l 
especially through what he eats and drinks. The 
worst fault that a man can commit is to eat meat, 
and, if this were done openly and persistently, he 
would be put out of caste absolutely and never be 
allowed to eat with his equals again. If, however, 
it were done accidentally and repented of, the 
offender would confess it to his director and have 
to observe veiy strict fasts before he would be 
regarded as purified. The rule is the same for 
drunkenness ; even moderate wine-drinking is ab- 
solutely [)i ohibited on account of the entry of life 
by fermentation, though eating opium and smoking 
tobacco (while not approved of) do not render a 
man impure. 

Pollution is also acquired by touching an out- 
caste (an untouchable), and, after sitting beside 
one^ in a tram or brushing against one, Jains 
purify themselves either by bathing and changing 
their j^arments, or, if less particular, by just 
sprinkling water over their clothes ; village Jains 
are content with simply touching a Muhammadan 
by way of purification. If an out-caste passed 
very near their house or accidentally entered a 
room. Jams would purify it by sprinkling water, 
and, if he brought them wood, they would sprinkle 
water on the faggots ; in the same way, after 
walking through an out-caste quarter of the town, 
they wmiild purify themselves by bathing or by 
sprinkling. The rule seems to be that a very 
particular Jain purifies himself by immersion or, 
rather, affusion, and a less strict one does it just as 
effectually by aspersion— an interesting parallel to 
the varying methods of Christian baptism. 

Bronze and copper vessels are treated with great 
respect ; if they should, despite every precaution, 
be defiled, they are put into the lire to he cleansed. 
Brass vessels can be purified with fire or more 
simply with ashes, crockery by being washed in 
warm water ; but the writer was shown in one 
house the glass that a Muhammadan visitor fre- 
quently drank from, kept in a special niche in the 
garden wall. In schools, in the same way, the 
vessels used by Muhammadans are kept separate 
from those belonging to Hindu or Jam children. 

If the whole of a house he defiled— by a dog 
bringing a bone into it or a crow di opping some 
meat in the courtyard — the householder summons 
a Muhammadan or some meat-eating Hindu, such 
as a Ko}i, to take it away and himself purifies the 
house by sprinkling water and cow-urine where the 
meat had fain. 

Unlike the Hindus, the Jains do not become 
impure during an eclipse, but, where Vaisnava 
influence prevails, they throw away their earthen 
cooking-pots when the eclipse is over and bathe 
in a river. 

Like the Hindus, the Jains perform ceremonial 
bathing and teeth-cleansing every morning, and 
until their teeth have been rubbed with the tooth- 
stick they will not swallow a drop of water.^ 
Monks and nuns, once they are professed, may 
never bathe, lest they should injure the water-y^w. 
Naturally cleanly ascetics, however, evade this by 
rubbing themselves over with a cloth which has 
been moistened in warm water. But they must 
never clean their teeth. Before they are professed, 
they bathe in the ordinary way, and then their 

1 Outch and MarwSx Jains do not, like other Jains, bathe 
daily as a rehglous duty. 


heads are shaved except one lock of hair which 
they must themselves pull out. Every year after- 
wards they have to pull out their hair^ before the 
great annual confession— a custom which is believed 
to be peculiar to the Jains. 

The idols in the temples are also bathed every 
morning, but the most elaborate idol-bathing is 
^hat which takes place every twenty-five years at 
Sravana Belgola (see art. Festivals and Fasts 
[Jam]), Before a man can worship in a temple, he 
must bathe; and, if he wishes to penetrate the 
inner shrine, he must bathe at the temple and don 
the special pure clothes provided at the cost of the 
community and kept in a particular room attached 
to the temple. In Kathiawar the Jains seem to be 
able to go to England without going through any 
special purification on their return, but in other 
places where Vaisnava inlluence is strong a Jain 
goes and bathes in a sacred river, such as the 
Ganges, the Godavari, or the Narbada, and, under 
the pressure ot Hindu opinion, he might even sip 
the fivefold nectar which consists of butter, curds, 
milk, sugar, and honey. He would also probably 
have to go on pilgrimage to Palitana, Girnar, or 
some other sacred jilace. All this trouble, how- 
ever, is sometimes avoided by a well-understood 
and useful fiction — the man simply giving out that 
he is going on pilgrimage, and then quietly proceed- 
ing to Europe, but returning ma the pilgiim resort. 

Jb) g well-known Jain gentleman was travelling in Germany 
at the outbreak of the war and suffered all sorts of difficulties 
before he was able to leave for India, He was careful, however, 
to return to his native place by way of a sacred hill ; and it was 
apparently assumed that he had spent the whole time there, 
though his hearers must have found it difficult to reconcile the 
stirring adventures, alarms, and excursions under the KaiseFs 
tyranny, which he openly recounted to every one he met, with 
[ the peaceful happenings incident to a pilgrimage, which ought 
to have composed his story. Anyhow, no purification was 
[ demanded. 

LiTBRATURi5.~The information contained in the above article 
has been derived directly from Jain informants See also the 
present writer’s Notes on Modem JaimsvHi Oxford, 1910, The 
Heart of Jainism, do. 1916 ; and SBB xxii. £18811 and xlv. 

£18963. Margaret Stevenson. 

PURIFICATION (Japanese). — ^As cleanliness 
or purity is the dominating ideal of Shinto, rites 
and ceremonies of purification make up a consider- 
able portion of the ‘ way of the gods.^ The most 
important among these are the two ceremonies 
known as karat and misogi. 

Their origin is said to date from pre-historic 
times as far hack as Izanagi and Izanami, the male 
and female creators of the land of Toyo-ashi-hara, 
as Japan was anciently called. 

Izanami died and departed to the land of yomi, or darkness ; 
her husband followed her and, behold, * her body was already 
putrid, maggots swarmed over it . . . and Izanagi, greatly 
shocked, exclaimed, “ Wliafe a hideous and polluted land I have 
come to unawares I” So he speedily ran away/ He threw 
aside the stick with which he had touched the dead, and his 
belt, garments, waist-cloth, hat, and bracelet, thus sweeping off 
everything that had clothed his body. The action was called 
harai, literally the * sweeping off.’ Thereafter he Jumped into 
the sea and cleansed his body with its water. This was termed 
misogi, ‘ watering ’ the body, m token of the removal of all im- 
purities. Thus karat and misogi became integral parts of court 
ceremony and consequently of Shinto ritual. 

There are various kinds of karat, named accord- 
ing to their purpose and importance ; ^ yoskino- 
karat, ahuno-harait 6~harai,Jcamino-harai, naJcano- 
karat, shimono-harai, etc. Yoski means ^good,’ 
and yoskinO‘harai is to secure the good; am 
means ^evil,’ and akurto-karai is to avoid evil; 5 
means ‘great/ and 6-karai is the moat important 
of all ; kami, naJca, and skirrto mean respectively 
‘upper,’ ‘middle,’ and ‘lower,* thus indicating 
their grade of importance. 

The 6-harai, or great purification, is a ceremony 
intended to cleanse from all the evils^ and pollutions 
experienced since its last celebration. It is ob- 
served twice a year (at the end of Juno and the 
1 StevenBon, p. 166 f. 
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end of December), when the official in charge, after 
the proper purification of his own body, offers flax 
and a sword. The most important part of the 
ceremony is the reading of the formula known as 
the Nakatomi-no'norito, so called from the fact 
that in the beginning the family of Nakatomi had 
charge of the reading. The formula first announces 
to all whom it may concern the celebration of the 
ceremony, then enumerates the evils and impurities 
which have been incurred, and concludes with the 
statement that these all shall be purged away by 
the virtue of the rite. 

The d-harm was usually performed at the 
southern gate of the royal palace in Kyoto. 
Special messengers were sent by the court to all 
parts of the empire, and the same ceremony was 
performed in various Shinto temples. Regulations 
governing the details of the ceremony were formu- 
lated fiom time to time, but these tended not to 
perpetuate the ceremony but to hasten its decline. 
For several hundred years previous to the restora- 
tion of 1868 the observance of these ceremonies 
was much neglected by the court *, but with the 
restoration, together with maay old forms, they 
were again brought into more or less prominence. 

Special occasions of public calamity, such as the 
outbreak of pestilence, famine, or destructive fires, 
also call for the observance of 6-haraL Local and 
individual harai are at times observed for various 
reasons upon a much smaller scale. Individual 
harai has at times been looked upon as a penalty 
for certain offences, and in A.D. 801 was carried to 
such an extent that the court issued an ordinance 
regulating its use, 

Saihai^ or momimij is a form of self -purification 
in preparation for worship. When the worship 
has been duly performed, the worshippers discon- 
tinue the sazkaj by a ceremony of hai-sai, dis- 
missing the sau While under saikaiy certain 
things are forbidden, such as attending funerals, 
visiting the sick, sentencing a criminal or putting 
him to death, playing upon a musical instrument, 
or taking part in any impure or desecrating act. 
The length of the observance may vary from one 
day to a month, according to the importance and 
nature of the occasion. 

The Yengishtki, or 'Book of Ceremony,’ pub- 
lished during the Yengi era (901-923), has the 
foliowins regulations concerning those who are to 
be regarded as polluted by various acts of impurity 
and who axe therefore to be prohibited from taking 
part in Shinto worship. Pollution from the human 
dead shall debar for thirty days from the day of 
the funeral ; pollution from human birth for seven 
days; pollution from animal dead for five days; 
and from animal birth, not including chickens, for 
three days. Those who ate the flesh of beasts were 
impure lor three days. Participation in the re- 
burial of the dead rendered one impure for four 
months or longer. Those who had attended a 
funeral, visited the sick, or been present at a 
memorial service were forbidden to enter the royal 
gate on the same day. Buddhist priests and nuns 
and those in mourning were forbidden to enter 
the palace during the saikai, and both before and 
after the chief festivals such as kinen, kanname, 
and niiname. 

Court ladies in pregnancy were obliged to with- 
draw from the court during the time of saikaiy 
as also were those temporarily incapacitated at 
the time of the ceremony itself. A conflagration 
rendered those within the house impure for a 
period of seven days. Complicated regulations, 
as has been said, were formulated governing all 
possible cases ; but in practice the observance has 
gradually decreased, so that at present slight 
attention is paid in general to ceremonies of 
purification. 


Various symbols of purification are still more or 
less common. People returning from a funeral 
are not infrequently greeted with salt, that they 
may he freed from all impurity before entering 
their homes. Spitting or breathing on them is 
thought to remove contamination from sights and 
objects near at hand. Shaking the ffokeij strips of 
white paper attached to a rod, is an act of purifica- 
tion, and the shimenawa, or straw rope above the 
entrance gate, is likewise thought to protect the 
dwelling from impure influences. 

Litbrature. — W. G. Aston, Shinto : the Way of the Gods^ 
London, 1905 ; B. H. Chamberlain, Things Japanese^ do. 
1901; T. Harada, The Faith of Japan, New York, 1914 ; artt. 
relating to Shinto temples and ritual in TASJ, 

Tasuku Haraba. 

PURIFICATION (Muslim).— I. The ritual 
of purification. — The Muhammadan ritual of puri- 
fication is based primarily on the late Qu/anic 
passage, v. 9, repeated with slight variations from 
IV. 46 : 

(a) * 0 believers, when ye come to fulfil the prayer, wash 
your faces, and your hands as far as the elbows, and 
rub your heads, and your feet unto the ankles ’;(!>)* and if ye 
be polluted then purify yourselves ’ (fattahharu ; but iv. 46, 
‘ wash y ourselves/ ; (c) *but if ye be sick, or upon a 
journey, or one of you come from the privy or have touched a 
woman, and ye find no water, then take pure earth and ruh 
your faces and hands therewith.’ 

With the help of traditions, the variations in 
the two versions of this law have been harmonized, 
certain verbal and logical obscurities removed, and 
the details elaborated into a ritual of practice as 
follows. 

[a) Wndu\ or wadu% the minor ablution, of the 
appendages {not the trunk) of the body. — It is per- 
formed regularly before each of the five daily 
prayers, whether at home or in the mosque ; but 
it may be omitted if the worshipper is sure he has 
in no way become polluted since the last mtdu\ 
as, when he continues praying from one period 
without interruption into the next. It is usual also 
before touching the Qur’an and at the approach 
of death ; and it forms an integral part of the 
major ablution. 

The ivudiV is performed at a tank (mi4a'‘ah) or reservoir 
(hanaflyah) provided with spouts ; after a declaration (niyah) 
that the intended act is for purposes of purification, the 
Muslim, with sleeves tucked above the elbow, performs each of 
the following acts three times ; washing the hands ; rinsing the 
mouth (here the tooth-pick also is used); compressing each 
nostril with the left fingers and snuffing up water from the 
right handj followed by expulsion of the water ; washing the 
face ; washing the right arm and permitting the water to run 
from the palm to the elbow ; washing the left arm similarly. 
Then follow once each ; passing the wetted right hand over 
the upper part of the head, the turban being pushed back 
with the left ; combing the beard with the wetted fingers ; 
inserting the tips of the forefingers into the ears and passing 
the thumbs around the back of the ears ; wiping the neck 
with the back of the* fingers of both hands ; washing each 
foot as high as the ankle and passing the fingers beWeen the 
toes (Shrites, however, conform more literally to the Qurianic 
passage by rubbing [mash] the feet with the wetted hand 
instead of washing them ; see also mash, under taihir, p. 497 o-). 

{b) Ghusl, the major, total ablution of the body, 
— ^As based upon the Qur’an, it is demanded in the 
case^ of certain physical pollutions, specified by 
tiadition to be those of coition, nocturnal pollution, 
menses, and childbirth, the period of uneleanness 
in the last {nifds) continuing for forty days accord- 
ing to Sunnite law, for ten according to Shi'ite. 
As based upon tradition only, and hence called 
ghusl masnun, it is demanded in the case of con- 
version to Muhammadanism ; before the prayers 
of Friday and the festivals ; after wasWg a corpse ; 
after blood-letting ; after death (performed by the 
mughassil, or washer of the dead). It must be 
performed in more than a certain minimum of 
water, which must touch every part, every hair, 
of the body, and hence takes place usually in the 
Jmmmdm, with its plunge bath. Ghusl includes 
also the wudu% though the washing of the feet 
should be deferred by a myah to the end of the 
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entire ablution ; in the case of the wudu' as 
part of the ghusl of a corpse the mouth and 
nose are stopped with cotton instead of being 
washed. 

(c) Tayammumy the minor pimnficaUomoith dust 
in place of water . — It may be performed when 
water cannot be secured within two miles or with- 
out incurring danger ; in case of sickness, open 
wounds, or fractured bones; because of lack of 
time for the proper wudid before the prayer on 
festival-days and at funerals. It consists of the 
declaration of intention, and of clapping dry dust 
or sand upon the face and hands. 

(d) Various practices of personal cleanliness . — 

Some of them, together with wudxC and gliusly are 
classed under the general term taharahy ^ piirihca- 
tion,’ some of them form part of the wudu' 

also, others are practised as occasion demands ; in 
so far as they are not mentioned in the Qur'an, 
they are declared to have been sanctioned by the 
Prophet o.% fitrahy lit. 'nature,’ the natural religion ^ 
in which man was created (xxx. 29), interpreted ' 
also as ‘customs of the [previous] prophets.’ j 
These are use of the tooth-pick [miswdk ) — an 
insistent practice of Muhammad ; cleansing the 
nose and mouth with water {istinshag ) ; clipping 
the ends of the moustache to prevent them from 
entering the mouth; clipping the finger-nails; 
cleaning the finger- joints ; depilation of the arm- 
pits ; shaving of the pubes; abstersion {istinjd') 
with water or dry earth or a piece of stone after 
evacuation and urination, washing the hands 
before and after meals is also declaied sometimes 
to have been demanded by a lmdlth\ and it is 
quite generally practised. Another enumeration 
of five usages of fitrah includes circumcision, which 
in usage is also regarded as an act of purification, 
and hence the term (see below) applied to it ; 

it is nowhere mentioned in the Qur’an, however, 
nor is it absolutely necessary in the case of an 
adult converted to Muhammadanism. 

(e) Tathir, the purification of objects which ham 
become ritually unclean . — This is based on Ipadith 
only; like personal purification, it may be per- 
formed with dry earth instead of water. One of 
the most important rules of tathir is that termed 
technically mashy the purification of the inner 
lx>ots ; according to Sunnite law, if they cannot be 
cleansed of filth by rubbing dry earth upon them, 
they may still be made ceremonially clean (and worn 
during prayers) by stroking {mash) them with the 
wetted fingers three times ; Slu'ites, however, deny 
that the boots may be worn at all during prayers. 
Some of the other numerous details of tathir are 


the following : 

Any spot can be made ritually fitted for prayer by spreading 
a clean rug or gaiment upon it , but the ground itself is clean 
when dry. Handling forbidden animals, such as dogs, pigs, 
and rats, requires purification of the person and garments. 
Dishes which have contained wme or the flesh of swine (con- 
ditions which may exist when such dishes have belonged to 
Jews or Christians) must be purified before a Muhammadan 
may eat from them. A vessel from which a dog has drunk 
must be washed seven times ; a mosque defiled by a dog can be 
purified with water or earth together with recitations from the 
Qur’an : it should be noted, however, that the mere presence of 
the animal, if dry, does not render unclean, while, on the other 
hand, if wet, the mere contact of its nose with the clotJias 
requires (so the Shiifi'ites hold) that the clothes be washed 
seven times, each time in fresh water, and be rubbed once with 
earth: even Muhammadans less strict hold that body and 
clothes are defiled by a dog’s saliva, and natuwlly by its 
micturition ; many will not use mattresses made of dogs hair. 
Another tradition declares that any considerable amount of 
fleas’ blood defiles a gamient. To a certain extent the omm- 
arv washing of clothes is considered an act of purification, since 
the operation is concluded by pounng clean water upon them 
and reciting the shahMahy or testification of faith. 

The water used for purificatory purposes must 
itself he pure, i.e. clean. Therefore ram-water is 
preferred and regarded as specifically recommended 
in Qur’an, viii, 11 ; . . 

< Remember when ... He sent down upon you rain from 
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heaven to purify you therewith and remove from you Satan’s 
pollution’ {tiqz\ perhaps intended rather in the sense of 
‘temptation [to desertion and idolatry! ’). 

On the basis of hadlthy water from other sources 
may be used ; that of the sea, springs, wells, 
rivers, hail, snow, and ice (but not ice itself), pro- 
viding colour, smell, and taste give no evidence of 
pollution ; with those restrictions, running water 
may be used even if a dead body or other unclean 
thing has fallen into it. ^ The same permission is 
given in the case of standing water of more than a 
certain volume ; hut, if an animal falls into a well, 
at least 300 bucketfuls of water must be drawn, 
and the well must not be used^ for a day, or, if 
putrefaction of the body has set in, for three days. 
Earth or sand used for purification must not be 
damp. 

2 . Origin and motive, — The details of these 
purificatory practices were derived by Muhammad 
and the elaborators of his laws from pagan Arab, 
from Jewish, and from Christian sources. Oc- 
casionally a tradition seems to show that the 
prophet (or those sjjeaking in his name) was still 
under the influence of the primitive superstitions 
which gave rise to the paiticular piactices in 
question ; some traditions show an appreciation 
of the religious and ethical transmutations of 
Judaism and Christianity; others a mere tolera- 
tion of existing customs in so far as they \vere free 
or could be freed from idolatrous implications. 
But to the extent that theie was any logical pur- 
pose in his eclecticism at all, that purpose seems 
to have been partly rationalizing and disciplinarjr, 
mainly msthetic. For it would seem that filth in 
any form was repugnant to Muhammad, particu- 
larly to his olfactory sense. This abhorrence of 
filth and keenness of smell may well have been due 
in part at least to his early Bedawm apprentice- 
ship, for both are very pronounced in the true 
Bedawin, At any rate tradition is insistent in 
ascribing them to Muhammad. 

Thus one Tiadlth declares that he demanded that any one who 
had eaten garlic or onions should avoid hia presence (a variant 
reading restricts the prohibition to prayer-tiine) , another 
tradition, accounting for the institution of the ghusl as a 
regular ItViday pracwce, declares that he ordered it on an 
occasion when the people had performed their daily labour 
while wearing blankets and had perspired to such a degree 
that the odour from their bodies had become disagreeable. 
Again, he is reported to have said that in paradise all bodily 
excretions will be caiTied off as a peispiration with the odour 
of musk *, that only the sensing of an odour or the hearing of 
a sound must be considered an interruption of the required 
absorption m prayer , and, still more significant, that, when a 
man tells a lie, the foulness of its odour drives hia guardian 
angels a mile aw'ay. 

It is possible, of course, that uuderneath the 
selfish Eesthetie motive there was a trace of that 
sublimated anthiopomorphic conception which 
leaves to the deity a gratilication in the odour of 
sacrificial smoke or of incense, and hence might 
ascribe to God man’s own aversion to foul odours. 
Indeed, there is even a tradition which declares 
that the sacrificial blood itself reaches Allah’s 
acceptance before it touches the ground ; but, as 
far as Muhammad himself is concerned, this 
evidence is nullified by the Qur’an (xxii. 37) i 

‘Tlieir flesh will never reach to Allah, nor yet their blood, 
but your piety will reach him.* 

The tradition cited probably represents merely 
a popular expression of the surviving priinitiye 
superstitious conception ; still more pi'imitive in 
conception is the declaration that the nasal pimi- 
flcation was instituted for the purpose of driving 
out the evil spirit which lodges iii the nostrils 
during the nigiit. From the Qur’an itself the 
impression is derived that Muhammad s purifica- 
tory ordinance was perhaps merely an expression 
of the teelmg which, superstitious origins foi gotten, 
still demands a certain decency and comeliness on 
the pait of the worshipper; for the ordinance in 
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question follows immediately the rational injunc- 
tion, ‘ Come not to prayer while ye are drunk, 
until ye understan d. ’ The rationalizing tendency of 
Muhammadanism in the purificatory ordinances is 
seen also in the limitation of contactual ritual 
contamination to cases of actual physical trans- 
ference of perceptible impurity. There is evidence 
that the strictness of Hebrew legislation in regard 
to the menstruous woman was sliared at least in 
part by the pagan Arabs (in the earlier Arabic 
usage the only clear equivalents to the Hebrew 
tarfie and tahoTi ‘unclean’ and ‘ clean,’ seem to be 
twmith and tahir as applied to the menstruous and 
the ‘ clean ’ woman) ; but several traditions show 
that Muhammad, in accepting the general principle 
and some particular details from both sources, modi- 
fied the severity and declared that mere contact 
with a woman in this condition need not be avoided. 
Nor does touching a corpse render unclean any one 
except the person who washes it for burial ,* still 
less does mourning in general, or contact with 
sacred objects The same tendency to identify 
ritual uncleanness exactly with physical malo- 
dorous uncleanness, with excretions, dampness, and 
putrefaction, is evidenced in some of the defini- 
tions cited above ; e.g., a dog’s contact defiles only 
if the animal is wet ; earth is clean (and cleanses) 
if not damp. The tradition declaring that the 
micturition of a ‘ clean’ animal does not defile is, 
of course, not of this rationalizing tendency. 

3. Connexion with expiation. — There are a few 
isolated indications that purification might by 
some have been regarded as having expiatory 
or atoning force — that it washed away guilt. 
Whether any such idea attaches to a tradition 
that in paradise the faithful will be distinguished 
by the marks of purification on hands and fore- 
head is doubtful ; the hadlth that he who performs 
the wudU' thoroughly ’will extract all sin from his 
body, even though it may lurk under his finger- 
nails, is clear. And such an idea may have been 
present in the mind of the governor of Kufah who 
ordered the pulpit of its mosque to be washed 
because his predecessor, who had been guilty of 
immorality and injustice, had occupied it. But 
such a conception of puiification from sm is not 
foimd in the Qur’an, nor has Muslim theology 
developed it. Even prayer, for which ablution is 
only a preparation, absolves only from the minor 
sins (those inherent in hiiman nature and hence 
more or less^ unconsciously^ performed) and not 
from the major sins (including all crimes, usury, 
lying, disobedience to parents, and the frequent 
commission of minor sins) ; one looks in vain for 
evidence that the ablution of a convert represented 
a baptism into new birth, or that circumcision was 
really regarded as an act of purification. Neither 
blood nor fire appears as a purificatoiy medium. 
Nor does the use of earth as a substitute for water 
indicate that purification was a symbolic act ; for 
earth or sand was regarded as an actual sanitaiy 
hygienic medium ; in the case of sickness the 
avoidance of water was due apparently to an old 
and still persisting belief that water poisons 
wounds and, when cold, causes fever ; though here 
again there is a contrary tradition that Muhammad 
thought his own fever was due to a spark from 
hell-fire and might be cured with cold water. 

4. Application to food. — Muhammad’s treatment 
of the subject of animals used as food seems to 
support the view that he did not place much 
emphasis on the ritualistic, technical distinction 
between clean and unclean, for he did not use the 
terms at all in this connexion. To him permitted 
foods are merely tayyihrih (lit. ‘good,’ ‘ pleasant,’ 
then^‘ sound,’ ‘liealthfui’ ; 11, 269, v, 6, xxih 53). 
Eorhidden animals are not specifically mentioned 
in the Qur’an (except the swine) ; later law, how- 


ever, characterizes various animals with the legal 
terms halul (‘lawful’); mubdh (‘permitted’; 
legally indifierent) ; mahruh (‘disliked’ or 
‘ abominable ’ ; disapproved, hut without penalty 
for use); Jiardm (‘forbidden’); the various legal 
schools differing in the assignment of certain 
animals to specific classes. Quadrupeds that seize 
their prey with their teeth are absolutely pio- 
hibited ; included in this class are the elephant, 
the weasel, the ass, the mule ; according to ^ani- 
fite law, also the hyena, the fox (but these are 
regarded as lawful by the Shafi'ites), and the horse 
(held to he indifierent by the Shafi’ites, while 
Malikite law agrees with ^anifite). Birds which 
seize their prey with their talons, such as ravens 
and some crowds, are also forbidden. According to 
some interpretations, all aquatic animals except 
fish are unlawful (though the M^Iikites permit 
them). Included in makrUh are pelicans, kites, 
crocodiles, otters, and insects (except locusts, 
which are permitted) ; in muMh aie hares, crows 
that feed on grain, magpies. But all animals used 
for food (except fish and locusts) must be slaughtered 
by drawing the knife across the throat in such a 
manner as to sever windpipe, carotid arteries, and 
gullet; and at the moment of slaughter (in the 
case of prey at the moment when the weapon is 
discharged, or, in hunting with dogs, when the 
animal is let slip [v. 6]) the words, ‘ In the name 
of Allah, Allah is most great,’ must he recited. 
And all food is forbidden if slaughtered by an 
idolater or an apostate from Muhammadanism. 

It seems evident from the Qur’anic passage on 
wliich this legislation is based (li. 167) that 
Muhammad’s own restrictions had as their purpose 
the avoidance of any participation in idolatrous 
worship and the insistence upon freshly slaughtered 
food ; in speaking of fish used for food he empha- 
sizes the latter idea : 

‘He hath suhdiied the sea that ye mig’ht eat therefrom flesh 
that 13 fresh * (farri ; xvi. 14) 

He refused to accept all the ritualistic restrictions 
of the Jews : 

* All food was allowed to the children of Israel (except what 
Jacob foibade himself), ere the Law was sent down’ (iii. 86); 
and (ill 44) : * I have come to . . . allow you part of that which 
had heen forbidden you.’ 

In this permission interpretation includes the eat- 
ing of fish without fins or scales, of the caul and 
fat of animals, and of camel’s flesh; indeed, 
Muhammad probably intended in general that Ms 
followers might eat whatever was customary to 
them. There is a tradition that on one occasion 
he refused to eat of roast lizard when it was 
placed before him; being asked whether it was 
forbidden as food, he replied : ‘ No, but, as there 
are none in my native place, I feel a repugnance 
against eating thereof.’ 

5. Value of the ritual. — The prescription of 
ritual practices and distinctions belongs to the later 
period of Muhammad’s life ; and it may he con- 
cluded that his priestly or legal, as distinct from 
his piophetic, «activity was one of secondary im- 
portance to him, adopted, at least in part, because 
of the demands for definiteness in ci'eed, code, and 
practice which the mass of believers demands. 
Moreover, the ritualistic prescriptions provided a 
certain discipline of unifying value ; and they were 
the more demanded in that his religious system 
dispensed with priests, and fixed personal responsi- 
bility upon each individual. 

As a sanitary code which made cleanliness not 
next to godliness but a part of it (in a tradition : 
‘Cleanliness ... is one half of the faith’), the 
purificatory ritual had a decided value; it has 
raised the standard of cleanly and healthful living 
among all classes of observant Muhammadans. 
Some Bedawin, it is true, axe little obseivant of 
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ceremonies ; Burton ^ quotes the Bedawin saying : 
'We pray not, because we must drink the water 
of ablution’; neveitheless they show an innate 
eagerness to bathe at every opportunity. A more 
serious neglect is frequently noticed in the case of 
children, who are purposely left uncared for out of 
fear of the ‘ evil eye.^ But in general those who 
have lived in the Muhammadan East support the 
emphatic verdict of Burton and Lane that there is 
a marked contrast between Muhammadans and 
non- Muhammadans in this matter of refinement. 

6. Its defects. — On the other hand, Muham- 
madanism by its emphasis on ritual has subjected 
itself to the danger of making cleanliness not a 
part but the whole of godliness. In the effort to 
prevent this the ritual provides that each act of 
the wudu' should be followed by a short prayer 
making the act at the same time the symbol of 
some ethical or religious idea. 

Thus, after the nnsing of the mouth the prayer is : ‘Oh Allah, 
assist me in the reading of Thy book, m thanking Thee through 
worshipping Thee well ’ ; on washing the eais ; ‘ Oh Allah, make 
me to be of those who hear what is said and obey what is best.’ 

As a matter of fact, however, many Muhammadans 
neglect these intermediate prayers and finish the 
entire wudvl in two or three minutes (despite the 
exactness of regulation, there is a decided differ- 
ence in the manner of performance by an educated 
and that by an uneducated Muhammadan) ; and, 
when the prayers are recited by non-Arabic 
speaking peoples, they may be little better than 
meaningless. 

7. Outward and inward purity. — But these 
defects are not necessarily to be regarded as of the 
essence of Islam ; they are rather inherent in any 
system which gives to unthinking masses fixed 
forms and ceremonies. It might even happen in 
more advanced circles of thought that the Qur’an, 
by making clearer the distinction between forms 
and faith — e.^., by making of the purification 
ritual merely a divinely-ordered sanitary ordinance 
clear of superstitious connotations — might lead to 
a lofty spiritual conception. But it is the mis- 
fortune of any theocratic code which must provide 
for all the life of man that the distinction between 
police ordinance and moral precept is easily 
obscured — that, perhaps contrary to intention, 
emphasis is misplaced upon the easily comiire- 
hended ritual to the neglect of less specific exhorta- 
tions to moral righteousness. In the Qur’an, as a 
matter of fact, the ritual of physical purity is a 
subject of hut few passages ; it is not mentioned 
at all in the definition and summary of true piety 
found in ii. 172. References to religious, ethical, 
and moral purity, however, are many, though the 
exact meaning of the term ' purity ’ is sometimes 
difficult to determine. On the whole, ‘purity ’is 
a negative term, denoting the absence of what is 
foreign and obnoxious to the normal, natural, or 
simple state. 

Man was created in purity ; though of clay, even the angels 
how to him (xv. 80); and ‘purity of faith’ to Muhammad was 
merely freedom from idolatrous corruptions and superstitions 
which had crept into the natural, original faith of Adam. 
Purity of the heart is demanded under varying forms of expres- 
sion. As idolatry is uncleanness (wajs), firm belief in Allah is 
purity ; thus, in v. 46, ‘those whose hearts Allah does not please 
to purify ’ (yufaMir) are those who do notbeheve sincerely and 
without hypocrisy; in xcviii. 2 the Qur’an itself is ‘pure’ 
(mutakharah), i.e. freed from falsehood ; at least according to 
tradition (Ivi. 78, * none shall touch it [the Qur’an] except the 
purified’) means ‘none shall understand it except those who 
are pure of heart ’ Another word for * purity,’ one normally 
not used m the ntual sense, appears in h. 146 : ‘ And we sent 
you an apostle from among youi selves to read unto you our 
signs and purify you (yuzakkikum) and teach you the Book and 
wisdom,’ in which the purification evidently refers to faith ; so 
also xci. 9 . ‘ Well for him who has purified it [his soul, 
zakkdAa] ; ill for him who has defiled it.’ Or the pure heart 
(in the religious sense) is the ‘sound heart’ (qaB scUim : xxvi 
89, xxxvu. 82), while hypocrisy is found in those ‘in whose 
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hearts is sickness (fi qulubihim mara(lun)\ the sincere m 
heart are those who ‘clarify their faith* {tmtkfilisina *d'dtn(t 
xl. 14); andcxii. isthe ‘8a?a/i of Sincerity’ (Surar %ikhkt§il 
Vaguely the same idea is expressed in barr, ' pious ’ (li. 41, 172) 
which m Hebrew is ‘ pure ’ \ 

Purity of purpose is demanded in many passages 
where no specific term is used; thus ix. 28 is 
directed against those who out of fear of loss of 
trade were willing to make concessions to idolaters ; 
Ixxiv. 6 inveighs against those who, when they do 
a kindness, have in their hearts the hope of receiv- 
ing in return. From the negative side purity of 
intention is emphasized in the teaching that no 
sin attaches to one who under compulsion eats 
forbidden food, provided that he is ‘without lust 
or wilfulness ’ {ii. 168). And this Qur’anio insist- 
ence upon purity of intention is embodied in the 
urification ritual itself, which, like every act of 
evotxon, must begin with the myah (‘intention ’), 
the thought or the words, ‘ I purpose to offer up to 
God only with a sincere heart’ ; and it is expressed 
doctrinaily in the statement that ‘the funda- 
mentals of Muhammadanism are sincerity of belief 
{sihhat aVaqd), truth of intent {sidq-al’qasd)^ 
observance of the lawful limit, and keeping of the 
covenant’ (so stated in the Bhafi'itic exposition of 
Muhammadanism put in the mouth of the learned 
slave-girl Tawaddud in the 44:3rd night of the 
Thousand and One Nights), The Sayyid Amir 
‘All quotes, against those who find in tlie Qur’an 
only physical purity as a prerequisite for prayer, 
vii. 204 : 

* And think within thine own self on AllHh, with lowliness 
and with fear, and without loud spoken words, at even and at 
morn.’ 

8 . Moral purity. — In the moral (sexual) sense it 
is difficult to fix a definite value for the term 
‘ purity ’ ; the relativity of the term, as denoting 
sexual self-restraint within varying limits of 
indulgence, is expressed in the Thousand and One 
Nights (night 915) m these words : 

‘ As for the lust of reproduction, that which pleaseth Allah 
thereof is, that it be of that which is pennitted, and that which 
he dislikes is that which is forbidden,’ 

As compared with previous conditions, the 
Qur’an (see Chastity [Muslim], Law [Muham- 
madan]) narrowed the legal limits of indulgence ; 
hut it left them much wider than the ideal limits 
set by Christianity, e,g.^ in that it specifically 
permitted monogamy and concubinage, and made 
divorce easy, especially fox the male. In so far as 
this freedom was based only on the Semitic desire 
for numerous ofispring, it does not involve the 
question of moral purity, though it might perhaps 
be suggested that Muhammad should by analogy 
have deduced the doctrine of purity in morality 
through monogamy from that of the purity of 
religion through monotheism. But Muhammad 
in his legislation was mainly an opportunist, a 
compromiser, satisfied to ameliorate the most 
evidently vicious social evils to the extent that he 
could without jeopardizing the success of his mam 
purpose. It is doubtful, indeed, whether mono- 
gamy, if desirable, was possible of achievement 
under the social conditions of the Arabia of his 
day. And, in general, it is even possible that, by 
permitting a lower standard of moral purity and 
making it possible of attainment by those whom 
his mission reached, he achieved a greater amount 
of social good than he otherwise would have 
achieved. At any rate, he raised the standards^ of 
moral purity among many primitive peoples which 
other systems had not before, and have not since, 
been able to affect seriously or permanently. And, 
in trying to estimate how far Islani lags behind 
the more enlightened social systems in tins matter, 
it is again necessary to consider not only standards 
of monogamy but also to what extent those 
sfcandai’ds aie reached. In the first place, not even 
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a strictly oT^served monogamous relationship of 
necessity denotes * purity ’ defined as self-restraint 
in sexual indulgence. Moreover, there are some 
who doubt whether the amount of indulgence 
through the lax interpretation of laws of divorce 
(but more especially through the legal and social 
toleration of prostitution) is relatively smaller 
among non-Muhammadan Europeans than among 
Muhammadans. For polygamy and concuhinage, 
owing to imposed conditions and natural difiicul- 
ties, are by no means practised by even a majority 
of Muhammadans ; and, while the legalization of 
the double standard implies a lowering of the 
general ideal of womanhood, it has meant the j 
saving from absolute moral degiadation of a con- ' 
siderable portion of womanhood. For the punish- , 
ment for transgi'essing legal bounds is strict ; and 
the seduction of Muslim ummen is exceedingly 
rare. Legal restrictions, however, aie of no avail 
in checking those outbursts of sexual violence 
which accompany the riots of mobs inflamed by 
racial or religious fanaticism or jealousy, whether | 
in Muslim or in non-Muslim lands, and which are 
directed against the women of the persecuted race. 
It is in such crises, perhaps, that the moral short- 
comings of Islam stand out prominently, because 
the Qur’anic permission for cohabitation with 
female captives (iv. 28, xxiii. 5, xxxiii, 49), Jewish 
and Christian, furnishes a ready excuse for 
reactionaiy and fanatical Muslim leaders who are 
willing to make lust serve the purposes of religious 
hate. 

In so far as * purity ’ is used not only of actions 
but also of thought and word, it is again a relative 
term. In Islam, since matters of sex-relations in 
themselves are not considered to be impure, the 
thought or mention of them in literatuie or con- 
versation is not in itself regarded as evidence of 
moral depravity. Here also, if the standard of 
purity be made the amount of sexual stimulation 
produced, it is doubtful if the natural frankness 
of Muhammadans is worse in its results than the 
veiled suggestiveness permitted elsewhere; it is 
extremely difficult, e.g., to judge what the actual 
eflect of Muhammad’s picture of the pleasures of 
paradise is upon the mind of the Muhammadan. 

At all events a high ideal and voluntary practice 
of moral purity are not impossible even when the 
law permits (but does not command) extremes of 
indulgence. The interpretation of Qur’an (and 
Scripture) is often more important than the letter ; 
and, while there are not many Muhammadans who 
have attempted to allegorize away the sensualism 
of the Proiuiet’s paradise, there are many of high 
moral standards who have found and emphasized 
other texts in the Qur’an (see, the passages 
quoted in art. Chastity [Muslim]; it may be 
added that in the popular version of the Shafi'ite 
teaching presented by the Thousand and Om Nights 
the ‘super-structure of Islam’ is said to ineiude 
‘ striving against the lusts of the soul and warring 
them down,’ while prayer ‘ restraineth from lewd- 
ness^ and frowardness ’). It is, of course, of more 
significance that certain Muhammadan teachers 
find in such passages the highest ideal of purity 
demanded than that detractors of Muhammadanism 
deny the possibility of such ideals within the 
faith; it is hopeful that such a passage, e.g,^ as 
xxxii. 17, ‘ No sou! knoweth what joy [or ‘ satis- 
faction’; lit. ‘coolness’] of the eyes is reserved 
(for the good) as a reward for their works,’ together 
with the frequent promise of the ‘ grace of Allah ’ 
(lit. ‘ additional recompense’), is explained by some 
to refer to a higher reward reserved for those who 
are most worthy, namely, the joy of gazing upon 
God’s face and in this spiritual pleasure forgetting 
the lower, sensual pleasures of paradise. In a 
similar way Ghazali taught that there are degrees 


of purification : that of the body from pollution 
and filth, of the actions from wickedness and 
injustice, of the heart from immoral desires and 
vicious promptings, of the mind from irreligious 
ideas and woildly distinctions. Graded lessons 
are taught also in the matter of polygamy ; there 
is nothing in the Qur’an (as there is nothing in 
the OT) to inhibit those Muhammadans who are 
insisting upon higher standards of moral purity 
through the voluntary relinquishment of polygamy 
and slavery. 

LmnATURB — DI, * Purifications ’ and the other artt. there 
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Tutditions islamiqueSf tr. 0. Houdas and W. Mar^ais, Pans, 
1903-08, vol. i. passtyn, and nos. 460, 676 ; Hadji Khan and 
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quoted, with slight variations. WILLIAM POPPER. 

PURIFICATION (Roman), — i. Early history 
of the idea. — In the earlier ages of Rome the 
feeling for purity and the need for purification 
depended mainly on a yearning after ceremonial 
exactitude, in order to avert resentment of super- 
natural beings because of flaws in the forms of 
service which they required from mortals. The 
beings whose discontent would be dangerous were 
very dimly apprehended, sometimes as ghosts, 
sometimes as nunnna, divine forms hardly recog- 
nized with clearness as persons. Anthropomorphic 
ideas of the supernatural slowly made their way 
into Rome and came principally from without, 
through foreign channels. Consciousness that 
duty towards existences not of this world had been 
imperfectly performed did produce a sense of defile- 
ment, which weighed upon the soul, even when 
the wrong done was involuntary. At first the 
foulness azi&ing from conduct, except in extreme 
cases, was haidly regaided as belonging to the 
spirit. But the use of the words purus, puritas, 
like that of terras cognate in meaning, such as 
castus, sanctus, shows a progressive development 
in the spiritual direction. The notion of impurity 
accidentally incurred, and independently of the 
will, tended to pass away from the religion of the 
educated class, and to retain its force mainly 
among the rude and the rustic. 

Although the appiehension of divinities in the 
earlier days was but dim, their power to protect 
the household and the State was real. The strong 
sense of law which was characteristic of the 
Roman in all ages led him to conceive the relation 
between himself and the god or the ghosts in terms 
of a bilateral contract. If he did his duty by 
them, they were bound to do their duty by him, 
and to hold him free from harm. There was in 
time elaborated a complicated code of divine law {ius 
divinmn) parallel to the human law [ius humanum). 
Originally, those who knew and expounded both 
forms of this law were the same, the college of 
pontifices. It is too much, however, to say, as has 
often been stated, that the primitive idea of obliga- 
tion towards divine creatures was entirely non- 
ethical. The horror inspired by murder, especi- 
ally of the atrocious kind parrieidium, and 
even by lesser offences, such as wrongful treatment 
of a client by his patrician nation, placed the 
offender under a ban, and rendered him accursed 
{saeer) and deprived him of civil rights, 

2 . Common acts of purification. — The necessity 
i of purification ran through the life of the indi- 
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vidual. In a sense the new»born babe was impure, 
and was the subject of various ceremonies. The 
day on which a child received its name was its 
dies lustricua, * day of purification ’ (Macrobius, i. 
16 : ‘ dies lustricus quo infantes lustrantur ’). The 
cleansing operation was probably at first conceived 
as a protection against spirits which might other- 
wise be malignant. Lustral rites were also accom- 
animents of marriage. The farm and the herd 
ad in like manner to be protected by a ritual 
which Cato the Censor describes [de Be Busiica, 
141). When a death occurred in a house, a cloud 
hung over it, which could be dispersed only by 
elaborate purification. Without it the family 
would continue to be funestay i.e. at variance with 
the world of spirits. The pontifices evolved ela- 
borate rules to bring this condition to an end 
(Cicero, de Leg. ii. 55 : ‘ finis funestae familiae 0- 
Until this was accomplished, a branch of cypress 
was hung at the door, or in poorer houses a bundle 
of fir twigs, to warn from entering those who were 
specially bound to purity-— in particular, ^liests 
and Vestals, A pontifex was not permitted to 
look on a corpse (Tac. Ann. i. 62, ancf many other 
passages in literature). It may be that the burning 
of the body on the pyre had a cathartic eftect 
(Rohde, Psyche^ ii. 101). The period during which 
the house was funesta ended with the curious 
ceremony called ossUegiumy which affords a re- 
markable example of tlie Roman unwillingness to 
break entirely with the past. What was called 
^ the gathering of the bones ' was, after the intro- 
duction of cremation, practically the collection of 
the ashes, but one finger-joint remained unburned, 
in order to do homage to the more ancient custom. 
All unpurged contact with the dead would bring 
with it foulness and a liability to misfortune. ^ A 
Roman poet makes the spirit of a wife who died 
early say that the torch which graced her marriage 
must have been lit at a funeral pyre (Propertius, 
V. iii. 13 1 cf, Ovid, ii. 677). The prohibi- 

tion (general in the Roman empire) against burying 
within the wails of a city probably had its origin 
more in the dread of ghosts than in sanitary con- 
siderations. 

Parallel to the lustratio of the house is the 
periodical purificatory ritual applied to a country 
district (^«(7W5). The consisted in a 

religious procession right round its boundaries, 
with sacrifice. There seems to have been in 
ancient days a similar procession round the walls 
of a city, called amhurhium. In historical times 
special purification of the city {lustratio urbis) 
was carried out when calamity called for it — e.g., 
after the early disasters in the Second Punic War 
(Livy, xxii. 20). The object of all such expiations 
was ‘ to seek reconciliation with the gods* (‘ pacem 
deum exposcere,* of frequent occurrence in Livy). 
A lustral ceremony accompanied the foundation of 
a colony (Cicero, de Dwin. 1. 102). The Terminaliay 
protective of boundaries, and the Compitaliay of 
streets in the city, were also probably lustral in 
their origin. Down to a late period the priests 
called L'lmerci perambulated the boundaries of the 
earliest Kome, the settlement on the Palatine 
(Tac. Ann. xii. 24). That archaic priesthood, the 
Arval brotherhood (see Aryal Brothers), was 
concerned with an annual solemn progress round 
the limits of the moat ancient Bomanus agery the 
territory of the primitive city- The ceremony 
was called AmharuaUay and it was distinctly 
piacular. When Roman territory was expanded, 
no corresponding extension of the lustral rite seems 
ever to have been made. These roundabout pia- 
cular Surveys were common elsewhere, inside as 
well as outside of Italy, and particularly in Greece. 
The solemn words and prayers of the traditional 
chant, duly gone through without slip of tongue, 


seem to have had a sort of magical efieet. Any 
error in the pronouncement of these forms would 
involve a need of reparation, just as in the earliest 
Roman legal system the mispronunciation of the 
established verbal forms would bring loss of the 
law-suit. At Iguvium in Umbria there vras a 
solemn lustration of the city, the details of which 
are contained in the great and very ancient record 
in the Umbrian dialect, preserved in the Iguvim 
Tables. It may be noted that, from the common- 
ness of these lustral perambulations, the verb 
lustrare acquired its secondary sense of surveying 
a scene with the eyes. 

Other forms of ^.uaint ancient ritual were con- 
nected with the piacular conception. The Saliiy 
ancient priests of Mars, made a journey at certain 
times round a number of stations in the city. 
They also^ had a * cleansing of the weapons’ 
{armilustrium) and a ‘ cleansing of the trumpets ’ 
{tuhihistrium)y which testify to a primitive notion 
that the efficiency of the army’s weapons requiied 
the use of religious as well as secular means. Tim 
* washing * {lustrum) with wdiich the census ended 
was in essence military ; for it was connected with 
the comitia centuriata, which is merely the army 
in civil garb {exereitus %trhanus [Varro, de Ling. 
Lat. vi. 88]). A lustratio exercitus was often per- 
formed when the army was in the field, to remove 
a superstitious dread which sometimes attacked it ,* 
at other times it was merely prophylactic. There 
was also a lustration of the fleet (Livy, xxxvi. 42 j 
Appian, Bell. Civ. v. 96). We veiy seldom find 
the lustratio referred to particular divinities. ^ But 
Virgil represents the host of ^neas as offering a 
piacular ceremony to Jupiter on landing in Italy 
{Mn. iii. 279). 

3. Irregular occasions. — In almost all the 
instances given above the cleansing operation is 
frequent and ordinary. But often it was occasional 
and irregular. Religious officers, particularly the 
fla'inen of Jupiter {flamen Dialis)y were beset by 
many tabus, the breach of which would involve 
expiation. So, when the Arval Brothers took an 
! iron implement into their sacred grove to cut down 
or trim the trees, atonement had to be made. The 
erring Vestal, if unpunished, brought calamity on 
the TOole people. Individuals who made unauthor- 
ised compacts with the enemy, as the comp^ts 
rested on religious sanction, involved the nation, 
unless the nation, on repudiating the agreements, 
handed over the authors to the foe—a cheap form 
of expiation, adopted, e.g.y in the case of the 
officers responsible for the agreement made after 
the disaster at the Caudine Forks, and in that of 
Hostilius Mancinus in Bpain. On one^ notable 
occasion the irregular shedding of blood in politi- 
cal strife at Rome spread a sense of impurity 
among the people, which the senate thought it 
well to remove. The murderers of Tiberius 
Gracchus (a sacrosanct tribune) professed to have 
secular justification for their crime, ^ but, on the 
advice of the keepers of the Sibylline books, a 
sacred embassy was sent to the temple of Ceres at 
Henna in Sicily, and a choir of twenty-seven 
maidens sang in procession at Rome (Cicero, in 
Verr. iv. 108 ; Obsequens, 27). The need of puri- 
ficatory ceremonial was especially felt in times of 
national disaster, particularly those entailed by war 
or pestilence. The people’s souls were harrow^ by 
extraordinary occurrences, which long experience 
had shown to be signs of divine wrafeh- Elaborate 
regulations were evolved for averting the conse- 
quences. The experts of Roman prigin were the 
pontifices; but from Etiuria came the har^ispicesy 
and Greek influence established firmly the college of 
the decemviri (later qumclecemviri)y who had charge 
of the Sibyllme oracles. Prodigies or porten tsof the 
less serious kind were expiated after consultation 
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with the pontifices or hartispices ; extraordinary 
signs led to an examination of the Sibylline books 
(Livy, xxii. 9; Hetra prodigia^. But the priests 
in all these circumstances had no initiative ; they 
had to wait until they were asked by the senate to 
give an opinion. There was a fixed ritual for 
making appeasement when a thunderbolt struck 
the ground or killed a man. The spot became 
banned. Eain or thunder cut short the meetings 
for public business in Kome, as in Athens, and in 
other ancient states. If affairs were carried on in 
defiance of the sign, guilt would be incurred and a 
piacular offering would be due. Some ceremonies 
which have been deemed by scholais to have an 
expiatory significance can only doubtfully be so 
regarded. Whether the curious ceremony of 
driving in the nail in the temple of Minerva every 
hundred years was purificatory in character is 
uncertain. But the Uidi sceoulares certainly were, 
as is abundantly shown in the records of the elaborate 
celebration by Augustus in 17 B.c. The ceieniony 
was a sort of larger lustrum^ a great amplification 
of the censor’s performance, which came every five 
years, 

4, Dies atri et religiosi. — In Kome certain days 
in the year were called atri, such as the anni- 
versary of the battle of the Allia, and others 
religiose on which public business was prohibited 
and many private affairs would be suspended. 
Even on a dies nefastus, the chief sign ot which 
was that the law-courts were closed, a prcetor who 
opened court incurred a piacular offering (Varro, 
ae Ling. Lat. vi. 30). 

One form of taint from which both private 
families and the State were careful to keep free, 
by forms of purification and appeasement, was 
derived from contact with unsatisfied spirits of the 
dead, who were conceived as in a sense divine 
and described as di parentum. The month of 
February was in part devoted to observances of 
the kind, and derived its name (Ovid, Fasti, ii. 19) 
from fehrua, which in the ancient tongue meant 
‘expiations’ {piamina). Another application of 
februa was to the leathern thongs wielded by the 
Luperci, when in February they ran their rounds 
and freed from steiility the women who sought to 
be smitten by their blows. From the 13th to the 
21st day of February was a time of ceremonial 
gloom. These were the dies parentales, and the 
ritual of offerings to the dead was parentatio. All 
temples were closed, all marriages forbidden, and 
the magistrates divested themselves of the purple- 
bordered robe {pi^mtexta) and other marks of 
office. Family ceremonies called par&ntalia also 
took place on anniversaries of the birthdays or 
death-days of deceased members. In the imperial 
eriod there were in May or June two days of 
ower-offerings for the spirits — a ‘ day of the rose ’ 
[dies rosce) and a ‘day of the violet’ (dies violce). 
Of these there is frequent mention in inscriptions. 
The 2ist of February was called Femlia, when 
appeasement was an affair of State. The following 
day was one of joyful family feasts, and bore the 
name of Qaristia or Cara Cognatio. The charac- 
teristics of the three days in May when the ritual 
called Lemnria was performed resembled those of 
the gloomy dies parentales in February. It has 
been supposed that the wild festival of the Satur- 
nalia, held in December, was originally directed 
to keeping the ghosts aloof. The theory is very 
doubtful ; even if it is sound, the Komans early 
lost all memory of the origin of this revelry. 
Other ancient practices have been held by eminent 
scholars to have a purificatory character. Specially 
may be mentioned the custom of passing prisoners 
of war under the yoke, which is best known from 
the story of the disaster to the Boman arms at the 
Caudine Forks. So, too, with the passage of the 


triumphing general under the porta triumphahs, 
and with the sororium tigiUum which figures in 
the tale of Horatius. All these ceremonies have 
been believed to be modes of purging away the 
stain of bloodshed. The present wiiter is not con- 
vinced of the correctness of this explanation. 

5. Means for assuring purity.— The signs of 
purity and the means of purification were very 
various. The service of the gods often required 
abstinence, especially from sexual indulgence. 
Piiests were of course under stricter rules than 
ordinary worshippers. The innocence of young 
boys and maidens was welcome to divine beings 
who had to be propitiated. Those who took part 
in worship as singers or in other ways were c^led 
camilli or camillcB ; from this usage Virgil’s 
Camilla takes her name. Only such children as 
had living parents were permitted to serve, and 
these were designated e^Mpatrimiet matrimi. The 
Vestals w^ere in touch with purificatory rites. The 
sacrificial ofterings on such occasions weie of many 
different kinds. In great public expiations the 
sacrifice of a pig, a sheep, and a bull [suomtaurilia) 
was common. The pig was offered in private as 
well as public expiations Water, fire, and incense 
[suffimenta] had lustral power. Bodily impurity, 
and also the defilement of a bad dream, could be 
removed by running water (Ovid, Fasti, ii. 35 ff., 
623 ff. ; Persius, Sat. ii. 15). Many herbs were 
believed to exert a purifying influence. The 
laurel originally worn by the triumphing general, 
and later by the emperors, has often been believed 
to have been a means of cleansing the stain of 
blood shed in war^ and the verbena, which the 
fetiales carried with them, has been supposed to 
be of lustral efficacy. These beliefs are very 
questionable (see the present witer, in JRS ii. 
[1912] 45 ff*.). Myrtle was in customary use in 
connexion with the dead and also in the marriage 
ceremony, and it is possible that lustratio was the 
cause. The willow [agnus eastus) was supposed to 
have purifying power, because its name was in 
popular etymology connected with 6.yv6s. 

6, Ethical aspects of purification. — In the belief 
of the rustic Italian personal purity was needed to 

ive full effect to many operations. The birth of 
ees was supposed to be non-sexual ; therefore the 
hee-keeper, when dealing with his bees, must be 
‘pridie eastus ab rebus venereis’ (Columella, ix. 
14. 3). Especially did the efficacy of medicinal herbs 
depend on the purity of the persons who gathered 
or applied them. To assure this, a boy or maiden 
might be employed (Pliny, EN xxii. 27, xxiii. 130, 
xxvi. 93, and many passages in medical writers). 

Purification was not merely ceremonial or 
mechanical. That an ethical element entered into 
it, even in very early days, is indisputably shown 
by the fact that some taints were inexpiable. All 
those to which the vague penalty ‘ Sacer esto ’ was 
attached were of this kind (Ovid, Fasti, ii. 35, is 
in error). There were some offenders with whom 
the gods would make no peace (Cicero, de Leg. 
i. 40, ii. 22). In literature from the late Ke- 
ublic onward a strong distinction is constantly 
rawn between material and spiritual purity. It 
is true, however, that the yearning after a clean 
heart which in Greece afforded an opportunity to 
quack purveyors of KaBapfxol was not natural to the 
ancient Italic peoples. Faith in the old forms was 
gradually lost. The calamities of the Second 
Punic war spread among the people a conviction 
that a stain lay on the nation and could be washed 
away only by extraordinary expiations j but the 
much greater horrors of the Social War, followed 
by the long senes of civil wars which ended with 
the triumph of Augustus, produced no such con- 
sequences, Although there was a feeling that the 
Bomans were steeped in guilt — a feeling to which 
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much in Augustan literature testifies — ^there was 
no popular response to the restoration of archaic 
ceremonial which Augustus promoted. There was 
a desire for other and more effectual modes of 
cleansing. Josephus remarked in the early 
imperial age that, while old ritual was dying, 
new rites were sought after which were character- 
ized by ‘ all manner of purifications * (c. Apione^n, 
ii. 35 : Kaddpaecn TravTodairah). The new tendency 
was towards purity of a more intimate and inward 
character, which would bring men closer to the 
divine. Hence the great invasion of Eastern 
cults ; those of Isis, the Magna Mater, and Mithras 
especially made a strong appeal to the Western 
world. Purification by sprinMing with the blood 
of victims in the ceremony called taurobohum 
affected worshippers profoundly. They testified 
to a conviction that they were ‘ born anew for 
ever* {so repeatedly in inscriptions). Christian 
writers considered that the devil inspired this 
belief, out of spite for the purification effected by 
the blood of Christ (Pirmieus Maternus, xxvii. 8). 
The Pythagorean and Neo-Platonic philosophies 
did much to spread among educated classes in the 
West an idea of spiritual purity which powerfully 
assisted the Christian propaganda. 

Literature. — J G. Frazer, London, 1911-14, contains 

a noh store of material for the study of purificatory rites in all 
a^fes ; G. Wissowa, Meligion und Rultus der Romer^, Munich, 
1912, and J. Marquardt, Romische Staatsverwaltung, Leipzig, 
1874-78, iii„ contain abundant references to authorities. The 
separate artt in Pauly- Wissowa and m Darembergr-Saglio 
are often important. In W. Warde Fowler, The Roman 
Festivals. Jjondoxi, 1899, and The Religious Expenenoe of the 
Roman People^ do. 1911, all matters connected with Roman 
lustration are admirab^ handled. Many sidelights are thrown 
on the subaect by E Kohde, Psyche^t 2 vols., Freiburg, 1898. 
Two recent works of mtexest are E. Fehrle, Die kiUtische 
KeuschheitimAlterthum, Giessen, 1910, andS, Eitrem, Roman 
Festivals^ Expiatory and Purificatory^ Christiania, 1913-17. 

J. S. Reid. 

PURIFICATION (Teutonic).— The religion of 
the Teutonic peoples, as it is presented to us by 
our sources, was not a religion of fear. To a very 
considerable extent those peoples appear to have 
ignored the possibility that supernatural powers 
might exist who were hostile to mankind, and 
accordingly they aimed at securing the assistance 
of their friendly anthropomorphic gods by the 
positive method of sacrifice rather than by the | 
negative process of avoiding ceremonial impurity j 
and the resulting defencelessness against super- ' 
natural dangers. We must remember, however, 
that our sources paint the picture of Teutonic 
religion either from the point of view of the mis- 
sionary, whose attention is focused on the more 
active forms of heathenism, or, in the case of the 
Icelandic sagas, from the angle of vision of the 
upper classes. The practices of the modern rural 
populations of Teutonic countries must suggest to 
us that the conceptions of tabu and of ceremonial 
purity ^ were by no means so foreign to Teutonic 
religion as we are inclined to believe. An examina- 
tion of the older evidence in the light of modern 
customs will not yield veiy much, but the results 
will not be entirely negligible. 

r. Birth.— In the life of the primitive individ- 
ual purificatory ceremonies cluster round birth, 
puberty, marriage, and death. The sprinkling of 
water on a newly-born infant, which the sagas 
state to have been customary in Iceland in pre- 
Christian times, is clearly a purificatory^ ceremony, 
and there is no reason to suppose that it is merely 
a late imitation of the Cliristian rite of baptism. 
The ceremony was performed by the father ; and, 
until it was done, the infant enjoyed no rights 
as a human being, for the father could refuse 
to have it reared.® 

1 See art. Purihoation (Introductory). ^ ^ 

2 See art. Abaedonmbkt aw Exposure ; R. Oleagby and G. 
Vigfusson, leelandic-Enghsh Diotiona/rpt Oxford, 1874, s.v, 
•*Ausa.' 


2. Puberty. — Of the ceremonies perfoiiiied at 
the period of puberty we know nothing, and we 
must assume that they played a negligible part in 
tbe life of the individual. They seem, liowever, to 
have existed, for we are told that an Icelandic 
chieftain, Thord gellir, was taken to the cross- 
knolls held sacred by his family, at the time when 
he was ^introduced into manhood.’^ It appears 
that the ceremony was connected with ancestor- 
worship, for it was the belief of this family that 
they ‘ died into ’ the knolls. 

3. Marriage. — For marriage ceremonies we are 
referred almost entirely to more modem accounts, 
beginning with that of the Swedish archbishop 
Olaus Magnus, of the 16th cent., who describes 
the bridal hot-air bath, taken in the comruunal 
bath-house, to which the bride and her female 
friends walk in procession, preceded by men carry- 
ing jars of ale or wine, bread, sugar, and spices. 
On their return the party wear wreaths.® 

A number of other Scandinavian customs, but 
recently extinct, show that the people have clung 
obstinately to the idea that by marriage they incur 
a kind of ceremonial impurity which lays them 
open to supernatural dangers. A device clearly 
intended to avert those dangers is that of introduc- 
ing another make-believe couple to act, as it were, 
as scapegoats. This pair, fantastically dressed, 
one of them a man got up as a w'ouian, make 
their appearance in various parts of Sweden during 
the wedding festivities,^ are received with much 
honour, have a collection made for them, and 
finally are driven fi*om the house. Sometimes it 
is only the bridegroom who has a ‘double.* In 
some parts of Sweden the bridegroom is driven by 
a grotesquely disguised ‘coachman,* who sits in 
front of him on the sledge ; and in Vastmanland a 
kind of mock bridegroom, who was expected to 
amuse the company, used to be thrown into the 
nearest stream on the third day of the feast. ^ In 
Wiirtemberg there was no substitute for the bride- 
groom in this part of the ceremony, and he was 
obliged to choose between ‘ wine and water.* If he 
chose wine, he had to treat the company ; if water, 
he was ducked.® 

In other parts of Sweden the youngest brides- 
maid walked round the table at which the guests 
were seated, ‘in order to remove all evil, ^ In 
Norway the bride was regarded as specially open 
to the attacks of chtlionic deities, who had to be 
frightened off by the hallooing and pistol-shooting 
of the wedding-party.® Possibly the custom men- 
tioned by Olaus Magnus,® of celebrating weddings 
on small islets, has its roots in a similar fear. 
Both in Norway and in Sweden weddings were 
usually celebrated at midsummer, when the 
powers of darkness were weakest. 

In both ancient and modem wedding customs 
the wedding ale seems to have had a prophylactic 
or purificatory value. A Norwegian bishop of the 
12th cent, has to assure his fiock that a wedding is 
legal even though celebrated with whey ; and the 
brnief in the special virtues of wedding ale seems to 
survive in a superstition current in some parts 
of Sweden, that it iis unlucky to call the banns ‘on 
an empty cask,* i.e. before the wedding ale is 
brewed.’ In Sweden it was customary for the 
bride and bridegroom to drain a beaker before 
entering their house on their return from church. 


1 ZandndTnat ed. Pinnur Jdnsson, Oopenhagen, p. 168. 

2 Eist. om de nordiska Folken^ 1555, hk. xv, cfi, $5 1, Swedish 

tr., published by St. Michael’s Upsala, . 

s N. E. Hammeratedt, iu Maal og OhnSfciania, 1911, p. 

S39fi 

4Lundgren, *Fi'ieri, Trolotoing och BroUop i l^ker,' in 

n.d.. p. m 

7 L. Samlingar . . tiU en Beskrifninff Ydrt 

harad » dsWrgotland, Linkopmg:, 1856, p 110 
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The bowls used for the purpose were often appa- 
rently the property of the commune. ^ In Dalecarlia 
a large tree was brought into the house and 
‘slaughtered’ by having branches lopped off it, 
and the company drank the ‘ ox-blood ’—coffee and 
brandy. 2 In some parts of Sweden the * wedding 
tree ’ was flung into a stream or pond at the end of 
the festivities. 

4 . Death. — In the more primitive communities 
purificatory ceremonies are regarded as especially 
necessary in the case of association with death. 
This idea is not actually expressed in our sources, 
but the customs of destroying, burning, or burying 
a dead man’s personal property, of sending the 
corpse out to sea in a ship, etc., may have their 
raison d^itre in some such conception. The custom 
of sat% which appears to have been at least oc- 
casionally practised, is probably connected with 
the fear of pollution from a dead man’s personal 
belongings. Some traces of this fear can be found 
in the Norwegian custom of solemnly burning the 
straw of a dead man’s bed. Tlie old town-law of 
Bergen, while piohibiting all other bonfires, 
specially exempts such fires, kindled in the streets. 
In recent Norwegian custom the sledge on which 
a coffin was conveyed to the churchyard was left to 
rot or used as hrewood by the poor.^ 

Ancient Teutonic religion offers but few traces of 
this feeling of pollution on contact with death in 
general. But from ecclesiastical prohibitions of 
unseemly laughter, songs, dances, story-telling, 
and mask-wearing at the memorial feasts for the 
dead we can guess that in the Germany of Charle- 
magne such observances aimed at averting the 
dangers of association with the dead. In Scan- 
dinavia this feast seems to have been more orderly 
and its original significance more obscured. 

But the necessity for purification was still 
keenly felt in regard to persons who had been of 
an evil disposition during life. An Icelandic saga 
tells us that, when the wicked Thorolf bcegifot 
dies in his chair, his son breaks a gap in the house 
wall and has him carried through it, so that the 
ghost may not find the way baek.^ In spite of this 
precaution, the ghost ‘walked’ until the corpse 
was burned and the ashes were blown out to sea. 
We do not hear of any actual purificatory rites 
performed in houses subject to ghosts, for the 
account in Eyrhyggja Saga of the legal proceed- 
ings resorted to was probably intended by its 
author as farce rather than history. Here the 
ghosts are summoned in turn, and an adverse ver- 
dict is given against each. This saga, however, 
gives an example of the belief that the properties 
of the dead are dangerous : as long as tlie bed- 
hangings of Thorgunna were unhurned, the house- 
hold was a prey to every kind of misfortune. We 
may as.sume that here, as elsewhere, dead persons 
who had not received the proper rites were 
regarded as a danger to the community ; for, ac- 
cording to Icelandic law, a man who killed another 
became an outlaw if he failed to cover up the body 
with stones or earth. In this connexion we may 
mention the wide-spread belief which makes it 
obligatory on every passer-by to add a stone to the 
cairn raised over some person who had died a 
violent death. This custom was observed until 
last century in some parts of Sweden.® 

5 , Harvest. — The various purificatory observ- 

ances connected with harvest or other seasons of 
the year can be traced only in modern custom and 
can be best studied in Frazer’s Golden Bough, 
An exception is the need-fire which is first 

mentioned as early as 742.® It seems to have been 

1 Haniraerstedt, p, 604 f. 2 II. p. 492. 

8 Vi^ted, p. 245 ff. 

4 Byrbyggja Saga, ch. 33, 8 Eaaf, p. 90. 

6 Saupe, Indviidm SuperstiUonumt Leipzig, 1891, p. 2i. 


the most characteristic example of purificatory 
rites to he found in Teutonic custom. Leaping 
over the fire, usually on Midsummer Eve, was 
believed to avert disease, and the cattle were 
driven through the flames with the same intention. 
A similar purificatory rite, vouched for only in 
modern Sweden, is the custom of grinding down 
the edges of flint axes — ‘ Thor’s hammers,’ as they 
are called in Sweden — and mixing them with the 
fodder for the cattle. 

6 . The scapegoat. — The scapegoat idea, in which 
the conception of the purification of the community 
finds its most characteristic expression, is perhaps 
not formally recognized in Teutonic religion. 
Akin to it is the expulsion or death of guilty 
memheis of the community, which can be traced 
in Tacitus’s account of the driving out of an 
unfaithful wife^ and in the clause of the Old 
Frisian law which enjoins the mutilation and 
drowning of a sanctuary breaker.® A similar 
conception probably inspired the slaying of a king 
in time of famine, of which Swedish tradition 
records two examples. 

7 , F estivals and idols. — In the ceremonial of 
religious festivals purificatory rites play only a 
small part. The sprinkling of the blood of the 
sacrificial victim upon the assembled worshippers, 
which appears to have been an integral part of 
Scandinavian festivals, may possibly have had a 
purificatory intention. The purification of the 
deity herself, reported by Tacitus m his account of 
the goddess Nerthus, is frequently held to have 
been nothing more than a lain-charm. Once a 
year, says Tacitus, the goddess Nerthus emerged 
from her retirement in a sacred grove, and was 
driven round the country with her priest, amid 
general rejoicings, after which the chariot and the 
goddess herself were laved in a sacred lake.® 
From what we know of deities of fertility in 
general, and in especial of the Scandinavian god 
Frey and his human spouse, we aie justified in 
considering the possibility that the immersion of 
the goddess was of the nature of a bridal bath. It 
is worth noting that a little wooden figure of a 
bishop which used to stand in the church at Eids- 
borg in S. Norway, and which the peasants called 
Nikuls, used to he carried down to the lake below 
the church every midsummer and solemnly washed. 
The sweat which appeared on the wood after this 
ceremony was believed to heal all diseases.^ 
Similar idols, without the ecclesiastical connexions, 
are known to have been in the possession of Nor- 
wegian families far into the 18th cent., and to have 
had ale offered to them at Christmas. One of 
them is said to have been washed every Saturday. 
The direct descent of these figures from heathen 
idols seems to he proved by the fact that one of 
them is said to have been regularly rubbed with 
fat as late as the 19th century.® According to a 
late saga, this treatment was accorded to a wooden 
image of the god Balder.® It is possible that this 
ceremonial rubbing of idols with fat was intended 
to avert some dangers from the idol. 

Such traces of purificatory rites as we find 
among the Teutonic peoples seem to have been 
fragmentary survivals of an attitude to religion 
more primitive knd more mystical than we find 
among the u^er classes in the last days of 
heathendom. The lack of insistence on cere- 
monial purity is probably connected with the 
absence of any highly specialized priesthood, 
resulting in what we must regard as an enlightened 

1 Germ. 19. 

2 K. von Eichfchofen, Fries. ReehUqueUen^ Berlin, 1840, p. xlii. 

8 Germ. 40. 

4 Nicolayeen, Norske FomU'oninger. Christiania, 1862-66, p 
227 f. 

fiVisted.p. 184. 

8 Fomaldar Sogwr, ed. 00. Bafn, Copenhagen, 1829, ii. p. 86. 
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freedom from formalism, shown also in the con- 
tempt of the u])per classes for magical practices 
On the other hand, it may he pointed out that 
regard for ceremonial j)urity may develop into the 
conception of ethical righteousness, a conception to 
which the heathen Teutonic mind can hardly be 
said to have attained. ^ 

Litbeaturb. — See the works cited throughout. 

B. S. Phillpotts. 

PURIM. — ‘Purim’ is the name given to a 
festival in the Jewish Church, celebrated for two 
days, on the 14th and 15th of the month of Adar, the 
last month of the Jewish lunar calendar. The sup- 
posed origin of the festival, which is of a distinctly 
popular character, marked by merry-making, feast- 
ing, masquerading, and exchange of gifts, is given 
in the book of Esther, forming part of the OT 
canon. According to this hook, the festival marks 
the miraculous deliverance of the Jews resident in 
Persia from the destructive designs of Hainan, the 
grand vizier of King Ahasuerus, i.e. Xerxes (485- 
465 B.o.}, who had planned a general massacre of 
the Jews for the 13th of Adar m the 12th year of 
the king’s reign, corresponding to the year 473 B.c. 
Through the intervention of Esther, a Jewess 
whose beauty led her to the king’s where 

she rose to the rank of queen, the plan was fius- 
trated. Haman and his sons were condemned to 
the gallows, while Mordecai, the uncle of Esther, 
was raised from his humble station to become the 
second in the extensive kingdom of the Persian 
king. Instead of being slaughtered, the Jews 
were permitted to slay those who attacked them 
on the day set aside for the massacre, which they 
did with great vigour ; and in commemoration of 
the deliverance a two days’ festival was instituted. 
The only religious feature of the festival, however, 
is the reading of the book of Esther in the syna- 
gogue at the evening service for the two days in 
question. The otherwise purely secular observance 
itself points to a non- Jewish origin for the festival. 

It is now universally recognized by scholars^ that 
the book of Esther is a pure romance to which a 
quasi-historical setting is given. From the silence 
of Ben Sira, the author of Ecclesiasticus (c. 180 B.c. ), 
who does not mention Esther in his enumeration 
of the sacred writings known to him, the conclusion 
is justified that its composition cannot be placed 
before the middle of the 2nd cent. B.O., and was 
perhaps as late as 100 B.O, Apart from the fact 
that there is nothing to warrant the belief that in 
the days of Xerxes there was any persecution of the 
Jews in Persia, or, in fact, that there was even an 
extensive Jewish settlement in that country, and 
apart from the inherent improbability of the story 
itself, the chronological discrepancy in making 
Mordecai one of those carried into captivity by 
Nebuchadrezzar in 597 B.C. and yet still living 125 
years later suffices to show that we are dealing 
with pure fiction. It so happens also that we 
know from Herodotus (ix. 109, 112) that the queen 
of Xerxes at the very time when Esther was sup- 
posed to occupy this distinction was Amestris, the 
daughter of a Persian general. 

If, then, the book of Esther is pure romance in 
a quasi-historical setting but without any historical 
basis, it follows that the origin of the festival as 
given in this book is equally fictitious, and we are 
thrown back upon investigations independent of 
the festal legend to solve the problem involved. 
The author of the book of Esther, by his evident 
desire to connect the name ‘ Purina ’ with a non- 
Hebrew word pHVf supposed to mean ‘ lot ’ (3^ 9^ 
recognizes the name as foreign. In view of the 
Persian setting of the festal legend, suggesting 
that the author of the book of Esther was a Persian 
Jew, one naturally thinks of a Persian origin for 
I See art. Ethics (Teutonic). 


the festival, and, if there were a Persian word 
meaning ‘ lot,’ the necessary proof would have been 
furnished that the author of the festal legend at 
least had in mind the adaptation of a Persian 
festival to the JeAvish festival cycliis. No such 
Persian Avord as p4r exists, however, and all at- 
tempts to find in it some adaptation of a Persian 
term (see L. B. Paton, Gotmmntary on the Book of 
Esther y pp. 84-86, for various conjectures and sup- 
positions, all, hoAvever, rejected by Paton and 
properly so) have failed. On the other hand, the 
possibility that the author of the hook of Esther, 
m_ connecting the name ‘ Purim ’ with had in 
mind a Babylonian term must be admitted, especi- 
ally as a word pdrit, exists with various meanings, 
among which those of ‘ lot ’ and * term of ofiico ’ 
are possible, though not certain (see H. Zimmern’s 
discussion in KAT^^ p. 518; P, Haiipt, ‘Purim,’ 
in BASS VI. ii. [1906] 20; and art. Calendak 
[B abylonian], vol. iii. p. 77^). Tlie names of the 
tAVo chief personages in the festal legend, Moidecai 
and Esther, carry us distinctly to Babylonian soil ; 
for Moi decai is deal ly identical Avith the Babylonian 
deity Marduk, the head of the xiantheon after tlie 
rise of his patron city, Babylon, to be the capital 
of the united districts of the Euphrates valley, 
while Esther is quite as unmistakably the Ba])y- 
lonian go<ldess, Ishtar, the chief female deity and 
as such directly associated with Marduk. Even 
rabbinical exegesis connected Esther Avith the 
planet Venus (Istahar=: Ishtar [Talmud Bab. 
M^'gillah, 13^]), Avith Avhich Ishtar Avas identified 
by the Babylonians. According to P. J ensen, Avho 
first called attention to this double identification, 
Mordecai = Marduk, and Esther= Ishtar, tlie two 
other names, Haman and Vashti (the queen whom 
Esther displaces) are Elamitic deities, Huuirnan 
(or Humbar) and Mashti, skilfully disguised or 
connoted (‘ Elamitische Eigennamen,’ in WZKM 
vi. [1892] 47 tf., 209 11 ). These tAVO identifications, 
hoAvever, are less certain ; and to go a step farther 
and assume that tlie story of the book of Esther 
rests upon a Babylonian myth, relating a conflict 
between Marduk and Ishtar, the gods of spring 
and light, against hostile poAvers symbolizing 
winter and darkness, and therefore identified with 
‘ foreign ’ deities or as modifications of Kingu and 
Tiamat, who in the main Semitic-Babylonian 
version of creation are the personifications of 
primeval chaos and discord, who must be overcome 
by Marduk, the establisher of order in the universe 
— to do this is to enter the province of pure conjec- 
ture. Until some fortunate chance reveals to us 
the story of sucli a conflict with all four names 
unmistakably intioduced, we must content our- 
selves Avith the definite proof that at the founda- 
tion of the book of Esther, or at all events as an 
element m it, we have some Babylonian tale of the 
gods in which Marduk and Ishtar play the chief 
r61es, and that this tale was transformed in such a 
manner by the JeAvish author of the book of Esther 
as to make it the basis for an elaborate festal 
legend to justify the adoption of a ‘foreign’ 
festival into the Jewish calendar. The character 
of this festival is unmistakable. Its occurrence in 
the middle of the last month of the winter season 
and just before the beginning of the spring, the 
natural beginning of the year, points to its being 
the beginning of the celebration of the conquest or 
the Avinter by the youthful sun-god of the spring 
— as Marduk is regarded in various Babylonian 
myths. The rejoicing and merry-making of 
Purim fit in Avith such a spring festival, Avhile the 
fast added at a much later date for the 12th of 
Adar— it cannot be traced farther back than the 
9th century — is the percursor to the festival which 
afterwards takes on a sombre hue as a preparation 
for the feasting to follow. As Haupt aptly puts 
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it (p. 1), ^shroving was preceded by shriving.' 
That the Babylonians began the year in the 
spring follows, apart from other evidence, from 
the order of the months adopted by the Jews, 
which begin with Nisan, the time of the spring 
equinox ; and we know that the Babylonian New 
Year festival known as Zagmuk, and celebrated 
during the first eleven days of Nisan, became 
primarily the festival of Mardnk and his consoit 
in the days of the united Babylonian Empire (see 
C ALEND AK [Babylonian]). The circumstance that 
in the 2nd book of Maccabees (15^®) the Purim 
festival is designated as Map5oxa4/ci} fi/x^pa, i,e^ 
* Marduk (or Mordecai) day,’ is a significant testi- 
mony to the association of Purim with the Baby- 
lonian New Year period, bound up with the Marduk 
cult. The middle of the month preceding the 1st 
of Nisan would thus mark the preparation for the 
period of rejoicing at the approaching triumph of 
the god of spring, Marduk, over the hostile and 
destructive forces of the winter and rainy season. 
The Jews in Babylonia and Persia, subject to the 
influences of their environment, would naturally 
be led to take part in a merry-making season, just 
as at the present time Jews in Europe and America 
participate in Christmas festivities and in New 
Year’s exchange of felicitations, despite the fact 
that the old mid -winter festival has been given a 
Christian interpretation and that the Jews still 
observe a religious * New Year ’ in autumn 
{Hosh Rashshdndhi ‘ beginning of the year ’) on the 
first of Tishri, the seventh month, pointing to an 
older calendar, in which the year began in autumn. 

Corresponding to the festal legend set forth in 
the 1st book of Maccabees for celebration of 
the Roman Saturnalia or mid-winter festival at 
the time of the winter solstice (adopted by the Jews 
under Graeco-Roman influence and converted into 
a Jewish festival by association with the victory of 
Judas Maccahaeus and his army over the Greek 
forces), the romantic tale in the book of Esther was 
composed to provide a justification for the partici- 
pation of the Jews in the general rejoicing indulged 
m in Babylonia and in lands where Babylonian 
influences prevailed, at or near the beginning of 
the vernal equinox. The one link missing in the 
chain of evidence connecting Purim with the period 
of merry - making in honour of Marduk and 
Ishtar is evidence of a celebration in Babylonia or 
Persia in the middle of Adar — ^just before the New 
Year’s season proper two weeks later. Until such 
evidence is forthcoming, the view here set forth 
lacks definite confirmation. It may well be, how- 
ever, that with the coming of the Persians into 
Babylonia in the second half of the 6th cent. B.c. 
a Persian New Year’s festival celebrated at the 
period of the vernal equinox, and fixed for a time 
somewhat preceding the date selected in the Baby- 
lonian calendar for the Zagmuk, became the 
current New Year’s season of rejoicinm The 
natural tendency would be to bring this Persian 
New Year into close affiliation with the Babylonian 
festival. Purim would thus represent the result 
of such a combination of Persian and Babylonian 
customs and festival rites. To this day tlie New 
Year’s season is a time of rejoicing and festivity 
in Persia. The New Year’s day, known as Nauroz, 
is fixed for the first day after the sun has crossed 
the vernal equinox, and is therefore a movable 
feast, like the Christian Easter, likewise an old 
New Year’s festival. The festivities incident to 
the Nauroz last a week. It is to be noted, also, 
that in the J ewish calendar the tendency is to fix 
festivals connected with the transition of one 
season to the other either in the middle of the 
month {e.g,, the spring festival Pesah and the 
harvest festival SukkOth on the 15th day of 
Nisan and Tishri respectively) or at the beginning 


of the month, as, e.g.y the Rosh Hashshanali. The 
15th of Adar would thus he fixed as corresp^onding 
to an average date for the vernal equinox. Finally, 
we find evidence that in the 2nd cent. B.c. the 
Jews of Palestine also celebrated the 13th of Adar 
as a festival and that, under the same tendency to 
give to popular rejoicings, when adopted from 
foreign sources, a Jewish setting, this festival was 
associated with the victory of Judas Maccahseus 
over the Syrian general Nicanor of Adasa in the 
year 161 B.c., and in consequence became known 
as ‘Nicanor’s (1 Mac Jos. Ant. Xll. 

X. 5 [409] ; see FESTIVALS AND FASTS [Hebrew], 
vol. v. p. 866*^). The book of Maccabees thus 
furnishes the festal legend for two holy days 
adopted by the Jews : (1) the Saturnalia, or mid- 
winter festival, at the time of the winter solstice, 
celebrated for a week, which became the Jewish 
Uanukka, in commemoration of the supposed 
restoration of the Temple at Jerusalem to Jewish 
worship after the victories of Judas Maccabeeus ; 
and (2) the spring festival in the middle of Adar, 
adopted under Babylonian-Persian influences and 
associated by the festal legend with a specific 
occurrence in the so-called wars of the Maccabees. 

Nicanor’s Bay and Purim thus represent the 
same festival. To the one a Jewish aspect was 
given by making it a commemoration of a victoi^ 

f ained over the enemy at a critical period in 
ewish history, while for the same festival adopted 
under Babylonian-Persian influences a festal legend 
was composed which transformed a Babylonian 
myth, celebrating the deeds of Marduk and Ishtar, 
into a Jewish romance. It may he also that the 
Jews of Persia suffered some annoyance from 
hostile officials, and that a liberation through the 
dismissal of an oflensive vizier sugge.sted some of 
the incidents in the festal legend, which, in accord 
with the tendency of legendary compositions, 
would give to a comparatively insignificant episode 
an exaggerated importance. All tois, however, is 
purely conjectural, and it must be frankly admitted 
that there is no evidence for any persecution of 
the Jews under any of the Persian rulers, who, on 
the contrary, appear to have been at all times 
favourably disposed towards them. The main 
thesis in connexion with Purim, that it is a foreign 
festival, a precursor of the Babylonian New Year’s 
festival or the Persian New Year adopted by the 
Hebrews, is not affected even if we assume some 
historical occurrence to be a factor in the composi- 
tion^ of the romance, which was written to give a 
Jewish setting to a celebration that had become 
popular among the Jews of Rome and Babylonia 
and had spread to other countries where Jews had 
settled. The sad experiences of the Jews, en- 
countering hostility and frequent persecutions in 
the Diaspora, tended to increase the popularity of 
Purim. The story in the book of Esther became 
typical of the sufferings of the Jews in many lands. 
There were Hamans everywhere who tried to 
work injury to the Jews, and the celebration of 
Purim helped to maintain their trust during the 
dark days in the ultimate deliverance from the 
dangers and difficulties besetting them. The 
merry-making at Purim also afforded an outlet for 
pent-up feelings, and furnished a much -needed 
relief from the serious life led during the greater 
part of the year. 

All the festivals of the Jews except Purim take 
on a sombre hue, even those which, like the Pass- 
over and the Festival of Booths, were in their origin 
distinctly joyous occasions. The somewhat cruel 
and vicious spirit of the book of Esther, reciting 
with evident satisfaction how the Jews avenged 
themselves on their enemies by slaughtering thou- 
sands of them (9^-^®), was overlooked in the aban- 
donment to joy that marked the two days of Purim. 
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Masquerading and games became one of the 
features of the iDopular rejoicing. Presents were 
exchanged and drinking was enjoined almost as 
an obligation. Sober and serious-minded persons 
gave themselves over to the joy of Purim, and it 
was regarded as quite proper to put oneself in such 
a condition at Purim time that one could not 
distinguish between ‘ Cuised be Hainan ’ and 
‘ Blessed be Mordecai ’ (Talmud Bab. M^gilldhy 78), 
though naturally a playful allusion of' this kind 
must not be forced beyond the point of showing 
that, as far back as Talmudic da^^'s, Purim was 
regarded primarily as a time of jolliiication, devoid 
of any genuinely religious character. The excep- 
tionally secular nature of the festival is also shown 
by the express permission of the rabbis [M^gillahj 
18a) that the roll of the book of Esther may be 
read in any language in the synagogue, while 
otherwise, as a matter of course, only Hebrew was 
to be used in the service. Even the synagogue 
service in connexion with Purim acquired some of 
the boisterous character of the festival ,• for at the 
mention of Haman and his sons the congi-egation 
stamped with their feet or made a noise with 
rattles or by knocking two sticks on which the 
name of Haman was written against one another 
until the name was erased. Such customs are to 
be regarded as popular survivals of endeavours to 
drive away evil demons by noises or by some form 
of sympatiietic magic. They are closely hound up 
with the popular view that at transition periods — 
and such the New YeaPs festival is— the evil spirits 
were particularly malevolent, lying in wait for 
victims. Masquerading is also to be viewed under 
this aspect as a means of disguising oneself from 
the evil spirits or of deceiving them. Another 
interesting trace of the original character of Purim 
as a New Year’s festival is to be seen in the per- 
sistency with which the idea of its being connected 
with ‘ drawing of lots * clings to it, for, whatever 
the etymological origin of the word there is 
no reason to question the correctness of the tradi- 
tion as set forth in the book of Esther which con- 
nects it with ‘casting lots.’ At the New Year’s 
period, according to the Babylonian view, the gods 
sit in the council chamber of fate and decide the lot 
or portion of individuals in the year to come j and 
from the Babylonians this view passed to the Jews, 
for whom the ten days of the New Year’s month 
are days of probation, corresponding to the ten or 
eleven days of the Babylonian Zagmuk period. 
On the 10th day, the Day of Atonement, the fate 
of the individual is definitely inscribed in the hook 
of fate and sealed. The exchange of presents on 
Purim also rests ultimately on an association of 
ideas between ‘lot’ and ‘portion’ as something 
set aside for some one. The term used for ‘ presents ’ 
{mandth) in the book of Esther (9^®* ^2) in connexion 
with the description of the custom is precisely the 
word which means ‘ portions,’ while is specifi- 
cally explained in a gloss (9®^) as ha-g6ral, Le, the 
common term for ‘lot.’ 

LirBRATtraB.— See FbstivaiiS and Fasts (Hebrew) and (Jewish) ; 
L. B. Paton, A Critical and Bxegetical Commentary on the 
Book of Esther {ICO)i Edinburgh and New York, 1908, pp. 
1-118 ;P. Haupt,‘ Purim/ VI. ii [1906], 

Moeris JASTROW, Jr. 

PURITANISM. — I. Definition and application 
of the term.— The widely divergent estimates of 
Puritanism still current unite in recognizing its 
significance as a formative factor in the life and 
character of the English people. Probably no 
other religions movement has left so deep an im- 
press on the history of England. Some of the 
Puritan positions have been embodied once for all 
in the constitutional development and Church life 
of the country j others of their contentions may 
yet he realized. In a modified form^ the Puritan 


ideal of a Church at once national and self-govern- 
ing may be the subject of a modern revival But 
whether or no the ecclesiastical programme of 
Puritanism lias a future, reveieiice for the very 
letter of the Puritan tradition lingers in many 
minds, while its inner force is by no means spent. 

It would conduce to clearness in historical studies 
if the term ‘ Puritanism ’ could be confined strictly 
to the movement for further reform of the Church 
of England whose history falls within the century 
from the^ Act of Uniformity of 1559 to the Act of 
Uniformity of 1662. The Puritan party consisted 
of all those who believed in the maintenance of 
one National Church in England, and who desired 
that Church to he reformed after the model of 
Geneva. According to Thomas Fuller^ [Ch, Hist 
of Britaint London, 1655, bk. ix. § 66 f.), Hhe 
odious name of pmitans ’ was first applied in 1564 
to those who resisted the attempt of the bishops in 
that year to enforce uniformity in ritual and in 
the use of vestments. A passage in J olm Bunyaii\s 
Life and Death of Mr. Badman (written in 1680) 
— ‘The man was a godly old Puritan, for so the 
godly weie called in time past’ — suggests that the 
term began to fall out of use as a distinct party 
label after the overthrow of Puritanism at the 
Restoration. It is confusing to extend the use of 
the teim either backwards, as S. R. Maitland does 
{The Meformation in England^ ed. London, 1906), 
to include early reformers of the time of Henry 
VIII., Edward vi., and Mary, or forwards, to cover 
later dissent. The kinship of Puritanism with 
earlier elements in the English Reformation is as 
obvious as is the indebtedness to it of the Free 
Churches. But Puritanism stood primarily for an 
ecclesiastical ideal which was not definitely adopted 
by any distinct body of Englishmen before the 
time of the Elizabethan settlement, and which was 
not accepted by the Nonconformist churches of 
later times. Puritanism is most simply defined as 
the movement for Church reform whose first great 
leader was Thomas Cartwright and whose last was 
Richard Baxter. 

A wider application of the term ‘ Puritan ’ to all 
who attempted a greater sobriety of life than was 
customary m Elizabethan England became familiar 
in the 17th cent., if not earlier. Richard Baxter 
says that his father was dubbed a Puritan by his 
neighbours because he disliked the village custom 
of dancing round the May-pole on Sundays, and 
preferred to pass his time at home, reading the 
Bible and the Prayer-Book : 

‘For my Father never scrupled Common-Prayer or Cere- 
monies, nor spake against Bishops, nor ever so much as prayed 
but by a Book or Form, being not ever acquainted with any 
that did otherwise : But only for reading Scripture when the 
rest were Dancing on the Lord’s Day, and for praying (by a 
Form out of the end of the Common-Prayer Book) in his House, 
and for reproving Drunkards and Swearers, and for talking 
sometimes a few words of Scripture and the Life to come, he 
was reviled commonly by the Name of P-wn'ton, Predmnt and 
Bypocrite.*^ 

The wider aspect of Puritanism revealed m this 
application of the term cannot be ignored in any 
account of the subject, because the effort after a 
sober godly life which drew down this reproach 
was part of the whole religious movement of which 
Puritanism in the strict sense was the napower 
ecclesiastical expression. It is worth noting in- 
cidentally that the name ‘Puritan,’ like the words 
‘Christian’ and ‘Quaker,’ was a term of insult 
which became a title of honour. 

2. Puritans as a party in Church and State.— 
{a) The BrayerHoolc controversy . — ^When Elizabeth 
came to the throne in 1558, the hopes of reformers 
ran high. It was certain that she would reverse 
the reSgious policy of her predecessor. The hum- 

1 J. Stow's srill earlier appKcation of the term to some Ana- 
baptists is rightly rejected as erroneous. See OFD, jj.w. 
‘Puritan.’ 

2 Behquice Baxterianoet London, p. S. 
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ing of heretics would cease, and suhservieney to 
the pope would he ended. Though the number of 
convinced Protestants was not large, the country 
as a whole was prepared for a considei’able change. 
In some sense England would become a Protestant 
power. But how far was the queen prepared to 
go ? It was thought that she would at least re- 
establish the standard of reform set up by Edward 
VI. ; it was hoped in some quarters that she would 
go much farther. For, while many were content 
with the measure of advance embodied in the 
Prayer-Book of 1552 (and indeed the martyrdom 
of some of the authors of the Prayer-BooK had 
consecrated it in the eyes of its users), others who 
had been in exile on the Continent had come under 
the spell of Geneva, and desired a more thorough 
reform along the lines laid down by Calvin. The 
Protestant world had not stood still since the days 
of Edward vi,, and it seemed absurd to be content 
with something obviously limited and faulty like 
the work of Cranmer. The position of many of 
the leaders like John Jewel, Edwin Sandys, and 
Edmund Grindal, who were among the first of the 
Elizabethan bishops, was that they would gladly 
go back to the system set up in the time of Edward 
VI. as a starting-point, but that they hoped to be 
allowed to make it the basis of a further develop- 
ment. The convenience of adopting the English 
Prayer-Book of 1552 was manifest. It obviated 
the necessity of thinking out at short notice forms 
of service and of government for the Elizabethan 
Church, and it gave a sense of continuity in the 
work of the Reformation in England. There was 
therefore no surprise or regret when the Act of 
Uniformity re-imposed the use of the second Prayer- 
Book of Edward vi. 

The Act of Uniformity was preceded by the Act 
of Supremacy, which made Elizabeth ehiei governor 
of the Church of Christ in England. Her authority 
she was to exercise in the first instance through an 
ecclesiastical commission imtil a regular adminis- 
tration by duly appointed bishops should be possible. 
These two Acts ensured lay control of the Church, 
abolished papal authority and the Mass, and re- 
stored the English liturgy. So far, so good ; but 
wbat was to be the next step ? 

When the revised Prayer-Book was issued, it 
contained one or two features which occasioned 
disquiet among the more radical reformers. The 
clause in the Litany maying for deliverance from 
'the tyranny of the Bishop of Rome and all his 
detestable enormities ’ had vanished. The sentences 
appointed for the use of the priest in delivering 
the elements at communion included those from 
the Prayer-Book of 1549 which were capable of 
being interpreted to imply the doctrine of tran- 
substantiation. Moreover, into the Prayer-Book 
was inserted, apparently at the last moment and 
without the knowledge of Parliament, an additional 
rubric directing that ^ ‘ the minister at the time of 
communion and at all other times in his ministra- 
tions, shall use such ornaments in the church as 
were in use hy authority of Parliament in the 
second year of the reign of King Edward vi.’ In 
accordance with this rubric, ministers in the com- 
munion service were to put on ' a white Albe plain, 
with a vestment or Cope —the garments used in 
the celebration of the Mass. 

This was the starting-point of a renewed ves- 
tiarian controversy. To the dismay of the re- 
formers, the queen was determined that her clergy 
should wear a distinctive dress in ordinary life, 
and should continue to use the vestments of the 
unreformed Church. When Archbishop Parker, 
under pressure from the queen, determined in 1566 

1 iSed T. M. Lindsay, Mist, of the Reforrmtion, Edinburgh, 
1907, ii. 405 1. ; and H. Gee, The Elizabethan Frayer-look and 
OmamentSj London, 1902. 


resolutely to enforce uniformity in the use of vest- 
ments, the formation of a distinct Puritan party 
was inevitable. Some ministers resigned their 
cures rather than wear the prescribed dress. Small 
groups of parishioners in London went so far as to 
set up separatist meetings. The majority of men 
with Puritan sympathies remained in the Chuich, 
but began to entertain a doubt as to the bishops’ 
hopes of further reform, and to subject the Eliza- 
bethan settlement to a more searching criticism. 

{h) Protests against popish abuses . — The broader 
Puritan position was championed by Thomas Cart- 
wright, Lady Margaret professor of divinity at 
Cambridge, who in lectures on the Acts denounced 
the government of the Church of England as uu- 
sciiptural and illegitimate. The hierarchy, he 
held, was as clearly popish and anti-Christian as 
the vestments. Cartwright w^as deprived of his 
professorial chair in 1570, but his views found ex- 
pression m two 'Admonitions’ presented to Parlia- 
ment in 1572. The fiist, written by John Field 
and Thomas Wilcox, is a singularly efiective and 
vigorous statement of the Puritan programme of 
ecclesiastical reform. 

The authors begin by laying down the essentials of the 
Puritan standpoint, which consist in ‘abandoning al popish 
remnants both in ceremonies and regiment,' and * also in bring- 
ing in and placing in Gods chinch those things onl>, which the 
Lord himself m his word commandeth.’ The Puritans stood 
for making the breach with Rome as complete as iios&ible, and 
the approach to the NT Church as close as possible The 
writers of the Admonition then proceed to 8urve\ the condition 
of the Church in England in the light of the requirements of a 
true Christian Church, which are ‘preaching of the worde 
pmely, ministring of the sacraments sinceielj , and ecclesiastical 
discipline which consisteth in admonition and correction of 
faults severelie.’ With regard to the ministry, the Punians 
maintained the clergy to be quite inefficient. Large numbers 
of the clergy were mere ‘Vicars of Bray,’ who had accepted 
every change m religion from Henry viii 's time onward. Many 
were unlearned and incapable of teaching. They were men 
without any call to the ministry, and the method of their 
ordination and appointment was irregular and unchristian. 
Men who could pi each were discouraged, by being made subject 
to a special licence, and by being bound down ‘ to a prescript 
order of service,’ The ordinary ministry was starved, in order 
to maintain an expensive hierarchy, while the abuses of plural- 
ism deprived godly ministers of oppoitunities, compelled con- 
gregations to go without preachers, and weie yet inevitable 
because the incomes of many livings did not suffice to keep the 
incumbent The contrast between the Elizabethan ministry 
and the primitive evangelists and pastors was glaring. ‘ Then, 
as God gave utterance they preached the word onely i now they 
read homilies. . , . Then feedyng che fiocke diligently: now 
teaching quarterly. Then preaching in season and out of season : 
now once m a month is thoght sufficient, if twice, it is judged 
a worke of supererogation. For a thorough reformation, it 
was necessary to ‘ displace those ignorant and unable ministers 
already placed, and in their rowmes appoint such as both can, 
and will by Gods assistance feed the flock.' 

Passing from preaching to the sacraments, the Puritans 
objected to many details m the communion service, which they 
regarded as popish and out of harmony with primitive Christi- 
anity. Beyond their criticism of details, thev complained of 
private communions and baptisms. This piivate use of the 
sacraments ignored their essential character as ai'ts of Church- 
fellowship, and in effect ‘ tied the necessitie of salvation to the 
sacraments ' An even worse abuse was the readiness with 
which men were admitted to the Lord’s Supper and indeed 
obliged by law to partake of it. ‘They [the early Christians] 
toke It with conscience We with custume. They shut men 
by reasen of tbeir smnes, from the Lordes Supper. We thrust 
them m their smne to the Lordes Supper.’ One of the most 
urgent reforms is ‘ that papists nor other, neither constrainedly 
nor customably, communicate in the mistenes of salvation.’ 

In dealing m the third place with ecclesiastical discipline, the 
authors of the Admonition claimed that ‘ the whole regiment of 
the church * is to be committed to ‘ Ministers, Seniors, and 
Deacons.’ The existing hierarchy is to be removed In par- 
ticular the exercise of discipline ’must no longer be left in the 
hands of one man — the monarchical bishop acting through 
chancellors, archdeacons, proctors, and what not. There was 
a sad confusion, they felt, between ecclesiastical and civil juris- 
dictions, both in procedure and in penalties The use of ex- 
communication should be more sparing and more solemn. 

This outline of necessary reforms was supple- 
mented by 'A View of Popishe Abuses yet remain- 
ing in the EngUshe Church,’ whose presence pre- 
vented the Puritan clergy from subscribing m 
article to the efiect that the Prayer-Book con- 
tained nothing repugnant to the Word of God, 
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The chief Puritan criticisms of detail may he sum- 
marized as follows : 

(1) The Prayer-Book stands for a reading ministry as con- 
trasted with a preaching ministry. (2) It enjoins the use of 
homilies which have nob j’^et appeared, and which consequently 
cannot he appioved Those homilies, too, are to discourage 
preaching — the main woik of the minister. (3) It provides foi 
the keeping of saints’ days— contrary to the Fourth Command- 
ment. (4) The order of the communion insists on the com- 
municants kneeling instead of sitting when they receive the 
elements. The book, moreover, retains the teim ‘priest’ in 
this connexion, and allows private communion, (6) The sacra- 
ment of baptism is divorced from teaching, and may be 
administered in private even by women. Public baptism is also 
* full of childishe and superstitious toyes,* as in suggesting that 
God has sanctified water to wash away sms. Other ‘ toyes ’ are 
the imposbible promise made by godparents, the interrogatories 
uselessly addressed to infants, and the use of the sign of the 
cross. (6) In the mariiage service the Puritans objected to the 
wedding-ring, and to the phrase ‘with my body I thee wor- 
shippe,’ whereby a man ‘makes an niol of his wife.’ Other 
superstitious customs are associated with the ceremony. (7) 
Oonfiimabion is bestowed on those ‘that laoke both disci etion 
and faithe,’ and is wrongly confined to bishops. (8) The 
burial seivice maintains prayer for the dead, and is associated 
with many undesiiable customs (9) The order of service for 
the churching of women ‘smelleth of Jewishe purification.’ 
The Holy Sciiptures are profaned as in the use of Ps 121, the 
Benedictus, Nunc Dimittis, and Magnificat, which are quite 
imsuited to the condition of those who constantlj- use them. 
(10) ‘ In all their order of service there is no edification . . . 
but confusion ’ The standing up for the Gospel, and not 
for the Old Testament, shows that they ‘are ignorante that 
the scriptures came from one spinte.’ The bowing and 
scraping at the name of Jesus is equally unjustifiable (11) 
Their Pontifical is simply popish, ‘As the names of Arch- 
bishops, Archdeacons, Lord bishops, Ohanceleis, etc., are 
drawne out of the Popes shop togither with their offices. 
So the governenient which they use, by the life of the Pope 
which IS the Canon law is Antichristian and devihshe, and 
contrarye to the scriptures.’ (12) The titles of honour assumed 
by the gieat ecclesiastics are against the Word of God, as is also 
the practice of joining civil with ecclesiastical offices. (IS) 
The remaining criticisms concern the exercise of discipline and 
the appointment of ministers. The bishops’ authority spoils the 
pastor of his normal p5wer of discipline. Ministers are made 
at random by the bnshops, and the men ordained rashly have 
to seek for livings by dishonourable means. The cathedral 
churches maintain an idle and useless ministry at the cost of an 
effective parochial ministry. The whole system of jiatronage is 
wrong and encourages self-seeking among the clergy. The 
bishops’ courts and methods of discipline, their licences, dis- 
pensations and excommunications, are also unscriptural ; for 
their administration is secular in temper, and is far removed 
from the brotherly reproof and admonition which should pre- 
vail among Oliristians. (14) As an after-thought, they add a 
protest against what they hold to be the blasphemous use of 
the sentence ‘Eeceive ye the Holy Ghost’ m the ordination 
service.^ 

(c) Puritan position defined, — The foregoing 
analysis will suffice to hung out the negative 
aspect of Elizabethan Puritanism, as revealed in 
this series of objections to the Prayer-Book. A 
more attractive positive statement oi the Puritan 
view may be found in Waltei Travers, Ecclesi- 
asticce Disciplinm, . . . Explicatio (La Rochelle, 
1574, Eng. tr. by Cartwright, n.p., 1574). Travers 
had certain peculiarities of his own, hut his book is 
broadly representative. 

Travers begins by emphasizing the importance of good dis- 
cipline, i e. sound gov ernment, to all human societies. The 
Church, like the State, cannot continue in health without dis- 
cipline He then urges that the discipline essential for the 
Church must be discovered from the Word of God. If God 
prescribed law’s for the Jews— laws to which they were not 
allowed to add and from W’hich they might not subtract— it 
follows that He will have laid down a platform of government 
for the Church of Christ If the civil ruler may determine the 
constitution of the Church at his or her pleasure, what becomes 
of the sovereignty of Christ over His own subjects? If Christ 
is lawgiver and king. He cannot have left the ministry and 
government of His Church indeterminate. There is, moreover, 
a clear system to be discerned in the NT— a system which 
must derive from Christ Himself and may not be changed And 
the adoption of this system is essential to the woik of reforma- 
tion. For doctrine and discipline go together. The Church of 
England has reformed the former, but retained the latter in its 
old popish character. Such a half-hearted reform cannot last. 

What, then, is the nature of the ecclesiastical discipline laid 
down in the NT? Before we discuss the particular offices of 
Christ’s Church, we may note one general characteristic. No 
function is lawful in the Church apart from vocation. The 


1 The First Admonition may be read in exteiiso in Puritan 
Manifestoes, ed W. H. Frere and 0. E. Douglas for the Oh. 
Hist. Soc , London, 190*7, pp. 8-66. 


office and the mode of appointment to it must be of Divine 
ordering A true vocation requires that a man be called to 
some certain place or church (^ e , he must not be ordained a 
deacon or a priest in general, but must be ordained to serve a 
particular community) A further requirement of a true voca- 
tion 18 that those called be faithful m the discharge of tlieir 
office. There are two parts in vocation, viz. election and 
ordination. In election tlie elders should lead the congregation 
but the assent of the congregation is necessary. It is essentiai 
til at the men elecued be fitted for the office for which they are 
chosen. This points to the necessity of careful examination of 
those who are to bear office, and the qualifications thattbej aie 
to possess may be learnt from the Pastoral Epistles Ordina- 
tion consists of public prayer together with the laying on of 
hands The latter feature of the ceremony belongs of right to 
the whole eldership. 

Turning to the particular offices, we find two kinds of 
ordinal y official, viz bishops and deacons. The bishops and 
presbyters, or elders (foi they are one and the same in the NT), 
are appointed to look after particular churches. They are of 
two kinds, doctors and pastois. Ability to teach and to pray is 
the chief qualification of the former ; the latter’s dutj is to 
speak the woid of exhortation needed on particular occasions 
and to administer the saci aments. The deacons, according to 
Travers, are also of two kinds, the first being treasurers and 
almoners, and the second overseers or elders responsible for the 
discipline of the individual members of the church. The 
diaconate of the NT has nothing in common with deacons’ 
orders in the Church of England. For the latter is but a step 
towards the priesthood, while the former is a distinct 
and permanent oflice. These aie the only offices lequired or, 
indeed, permitted in the Ohiistian Church It la true, the NT 
mentions other offices, such as apostles, piopheta, and 
evangelists; but these were extraoidinaiy functions either 
peculiar to the fiist age of the Church oi only revived in special 
circumstances of reform and advance, and consequently out of 
place in settled churches. The ordinaiy officers are bishops and 
deacons. 

Travers proceeds to develop another point to which the 
Puntans attached great importance. The higher government 
of the Church belongs, not to particular officials, but to a com- 
pound office, i,e. not to individuals set over and above 
ordinary ministers, but to synods of the ministers themselves. 
The eldership or assembly gathered from the three chief orders 
' —i e pastors, doctors, and overseers, or elders— exercises the 
highest authority. These synods are responsible for elections 
and depositions of Church officers. They are also responsible 
for discipline, alike in giving admonitions and in suspending 
members from communion or in pronouncing complete evcom- 
muiiication The essential point is the corporate character 
of authority m the Church, and the corollary which the 
Puritans drew was to the effect that the monarchical episcopate 
IS contrary to the spirit of early Christianity and to the letter of 
such passages as Mk 1042f. andMt 23^ ^3. 

{d) The break with Anglicanism , — The First Ad- 
monition to Parliament and the tract b^p* Travers 
afibrd an excellent survey of the Puritan ease 
regarding the liturgy and government of the 
Church of England. The whole field was covered 
in the long and embittered controversy that 
followed between Cartwright and Whitgift, in 
which both writers displayed great learning, much 
animosity, and an inadequate sense of propoition. 
But their works were overshadowed by Hooker’s 
Ecclesiastical Polity, perhaps the noblest iJiece of 
controversial literature in the English language. 
It is not possible to trace the development of the 
controversy in detail. The Puritans failed to 
secure any part of their programme in the time 
of Elizabeth. Indeed, the administration of the 
bishops, especially under the leadership of Whit- 
gift, rendered their position more and more diffi- 
cult. No relief was given to their consciences in 
respect of the details to which they objected in the 
liturgy. They were expected, not only to conform, 
but also to piofess themselves satisfied that the 
details in question were not rejiuCTant to the Word 
of God. The queen was mainly responsible for 
this severe repression of Puritanism, and those who 
sympathized more or less with the Puritans were 
unwilling to disturb the closing years of her reign 
by opposing her. Hooker’s searching analysis of 
the Puritan presuppositions and his finely tem- 
pered defence of the Prayer-Book also seived to 
raise a barrier of moderate opinion against the 
advance of Puritanism. The movement as a whole 
became more restrained and more modest. The 
Millenary Petition, presented to James i. in 1603, 
contains no sweeping programme of reform. The 
demand for a complete change of Chuich govern- 
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ment is abandoned. On the whole side of the 
Puritan case embodied in Travers the petition is 
silent. Instead, the desires of the petitioners aie 
grouped under four heads : 

The first reproduces the following* details from among the 
changes urged m the First Admonition : ^ ‘In the^ church 
service, that the cross in baptism, interrogatories ministered 
to infants, (and) confirmation, as superfluous, may be taken 
away. Baptism not to be ministered by women, and so 
explained. The cap and surplice not urged That examina- 
tion may go before the communion. That it be ministered with 
a sermon That divers terms of priests and absolution and 
some other used, with the ring in marriage, and other such 
like in the book may be corrected. The longsomeness of 
service abridged. Church songs and music moderated to 
better edification That the Lord’s day be not profaned : the 
rest upon holidays not so strictly urged. That there be an 
uniformity of doctrine prescribed. No popish opinion to he 
any more taught or defended * no ministers charged to teach 
their people to bow at the name of Jesus. That the canonical 
scriptures only be read in the church In the second place, the 
petition urges the importance of a preaching and resident 
ministry. Thirdly, they protest against the abuses of pluralities 
and impiopriations of tithe. Under the fourth head they ask 
that enormities of discipline and excommunication may be 
redressed They particularly desire that excommunication 
may not be issued by laymen, nor employed for trivial offences. 
They criticize the fines and the fees, and the delays in ecclesi- 
astical courts. The oath ex officio , 2 whereby men are forced to 
accuse themselves, should be more sparingly used.’ 

In the Hampton Court Conference the Puritan 
representatives went somewhat farther. The uni- 
formit;^ of doctrine which they desired was to he 
found in the famous Lambeth Articles of 1595, 
which embodied the most rigid form of Calvinism. 
They desired corresponding changes in the other 
articles. Their plea for tlie association of ordinary 
ministers with the bishops in discipline drew from 
the king the famous and fatal aphorism, ‘No 
bishop, no king.’ Some minor concessions were 
made to the Puritans as a result of the conference, 
but, broadly speaking, their position was not 
eased. If the hulk of their more moderate 
demands had been conceded, or if some latitude in 
the use of ceremonies had been permitted, the 
danger of schism might have been averted. As it 
was, the Puritans became the party of constitu- 
tional reform, attacking alike the abuses of the 
royal prerogative and the claims of tlie monarchical 
episcopate. Under Laud the tide of feeling against 
episcopal rule steadily rose. ‘ Sion’s plea against 
prelacy ’ commanded an ever more respectful hear- 
ing. in the Long Parliament the movement for 
ecclesiastical reform was no longer directed towards 
modifying episcopal control or securing detailed 
changes in the Prayer-Book ; the hierarchy was to 
be destroyed root and branch, the Prayer-Book 
displaced hy the Directory for Public Worship. 
That, however, is not the final phase of the 
Puritan ecclesiastical ideal. At the Savoy Confer- 
ence in 1661 they put forward somewhat sweeping 
pleas for a reformed liturgy, and expressed their 
willingness to accept Archbishop Usher’s scheme 
of a constitutional episcopate — a scheme under 
which the bishops governed with the assistance of 
representative church councils. The Puritans 
were out- manoeuvred at this conference. They 
were asked to state their full demands, and they 
did so, in good faith; and then the boldness of 
their demands was used as a justification for refus- 
ing all concessions. They would have been con- 
tent with less than thejj^ asked ; as it was, they 
got nothing but expulsion, and thus regretfully 

1 Q. W. Prothero, Statutes and Pohtical Poouments (I55S- 
16^5), Oxford, 1898, p 414 

2 This was the device which had enabled Whitgiffc to detect 
and repress Puritan clerg'y. In virtue of their omce, ministers 
had been compelled by Whitgifb in 1584 to answer certain 
questions and Bubsoi lie certain articles— thus becoming their 
own accusers Cartwright’s claim to have been a champion of 
religious liberty has been questioned (see F. Paget, An Introd 
to the Fifth Booh of Boohers Treatise^ Oxford, 1907, p. 41), but 
at least his refusal to take the oath ‘ ex officio mero" must be 
counted unto him for righteousness It is remarkable that the 
reference to this detested and arbittary procedure in the Mil- 
lenary Petition should be so restrained m character. 


they turned their hacks on the National Church 
and on their ideal of such a Church, and set them- 
selves to create their own religious organization. 
Puritanism as a definite movement for the reform 
of the Church of England was ended. 

3. The influence of Puritanism as a tendency 
on religious and social life. — How tar were the 
Puritans right in their ecclesiastical aims? Did 
they form a correct estimate of the needs and 
possibilities of the English Reformation? Were 
their criticisms of the Elizabethan settlement 
justified in detail and in principle ? Any answer 
to these questions involves the introduction of the 
personal equation, but some answer must be 
attempted nevertheless. 

{a) MizabetJCs ecclesiastical pohcy,'—Th.^ assump- 
tion that the queen gauged the temper and wishes 
of the country with singular sagacity is part of 
the persistent legend of Good Queen Bess. 
Elizabeth is supposed to have given the National 
Church exactly the form that the mass of the 
people desired. In suppressing the Puritans she 
Avas restraining short-sighted extremists who 
would have broken the national unity, and given 
to the Church of England a rigid constitution 
which Avould have oflended the Englishman’s love 
of compromise. This view is frequently taken for 
granted, but it is really open to question. It 
would be truer to say that the country Avas pre- 
pared to accept almost any Church that Elizabeth 
liked to set up, provided it Avas more or less 
definitely Protestant, than to say that Elizabeth 
gave the country precisely the Church that it 
instinctively desired. No doubt the people gener- 
ally would have revolted against any attempt to 
establish the Genevan model in England, but there 
is equally no doubt that, if Elizabeth had cared to 
go farther than she did in the Puritan direction, 
she Avould have had the approval and support of 
the majority of her first group of bishops and of 
many of her leading statesmen and favourites, 
including Burleigh and Leice.ster. Very little 
encouragement Avould haAm sufficed to make the 
cleigy predominantly Puritan. As it Avas, a con- 
siderable and influential section of the clergy sym- 
pathized Avitli the Puritan position. A majority 
in Parliament could have been found at almost 
any time to advocate and sanction further reforms,^ 
There is no reason to suppose that in the matter 
of religion Elizabeth possessed any special genius 
for interpreting the mind of her subjects. The 
rank and file, like their leaders, Avould put up with 
almost anything from the queen, because the 
maintenance of her throne Avas essential to the 
national safety and independence. But, had slie 
insisted on a more Calvinistic reform, tlie change 
Avould certainly have been accepted as readily as 
the actual settlement, and in all piobability a 
more fully reformed Church Avould have evoked 
greater enthusiasm. 

The limits Avhich Elizabeth set to reform in 
England cannot be regarded as an inspired expres- 
sion of the national mind in religion eitlier then 
or since. It is possible to claim for Elizabeth’s 
ecclesiastical policy that it Avas determined by a 
diplomatic skill to Avliich Puritans AVere strangers. 
The retention of the ornaments may have been 
intended, as Lindsay suggests,^ to give a Lutheran 
character to the Church of England and to secure 
for it from the emperor and the pope the toleration 
extended to Lutheranism by the Peace of Augsburg. 
The ornaments rubric and the other little changes 
in the second Prayer-Book of Edward vi. also con- 
veyed to the pope and to Philip n, of Spain the 
suggestion that England might return to the 
Catholic fold at any moment and at short notice. 
No doubt such an impression was intended, and 
1 Of. Protliero, p. xxxiii. 3 u. 408. 
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one cannot bnt admire the skill with which 
Elizabeth used her ecclesiastical settlement to 
minimize the dangers which she had to face in her 
foreign policy. But the element of statesmanship 
counted for less than the element of personal 
caprice. Diplomatic reasons justified a cautious 
beginning — they did not suggest an absolute halt 
— in the work of reform. After the pope had ex- 
communicated her, and still more after the failure 
of the Armada, reasons of State counselled a stiften- 
ing of England’s Protestantism rather than the 
reverse. If statesmanship had been the determin- 
ing factor, Elizabeth might have held back the 
Puritans at first ; she would almost certainly have 
encouraged them later. She did not do so, because 
she was a Tudor and liked her own way. She 
meant to have the Chuich reformed according to 
her taste, and the Puritans were not to her liking. 

One reason for the queen’s personal animosity 
to the Puritans was her indiflerence to religious 
truth. She was consequently at variance with the 
Puritans on the question of a preaching ministry. 
The queen did not greatly care whether the people 
were instructed in the faith or not. To the 
Puritans it seemed all-important that a reasoned 
statement of the Protestant position should be 
popularized. If it was desirable that the country 
should become Protestant at all, then undoubtedly 
the Puritans were right in desiring an intelligent 
conversion and a learned preaching ministry. On 
this issue Elizabeth was obscurantist j the Puritans 
were standing for enlightenment and education, 
however narrow the views may have been which 
they would have propounded ostensibly for popular 
acceptance, and in efiect for popular discussion.^ 
Elizabeth, in attempting to starve thought and 
stifle discussion, was a sheer reactionary, and 
one of the most short-sighted measures on which 
she insisted was the suppression of the prophesy- 
ings— a measure against which Archbishop Grindal 
vigorously protested, to his eternal honour. There 
is no reason to doubt that the Puritan demand for 
a preaching ministry could have been very largely 
realized, had the queen wished it. There can be 
no question that the maintenance of an educated 
ministry would have been in the best interests 
alike of Church and of State. Even the instru- 
ments and defenders of the queen’s policy admitted 
that. The main obstacles to the creation of such 
a ministry were the avarice and prejudice of the 
queen. 

In some particulars the Puritan leaders certainly 
showed a truer appreciation of the religious needs 
of England than did the queen. Events soon 
proved that they saw farther than their fellow- 
reformers, when they urged that reformed doctrine 
would not co-exist for long with unreformed disci- 
line and worship. The apologists of the Eliza- 
ethan settlement pointed to the pure standard 
of reformed theology enshrined in the articles. 
Further reform of the liturgy or of Church govern- 
ment they held' to be superfluous. The Puritans 
declared that the unreformed liturgy would under- 
mine the reformed doctrine, and they were clearly 
justified in holding this view. If the Church of 
England was intended to he unmistakably Protes- 
tant, as the rulers of it claimed, then the Eliza- 
bethan settlement was a fatal compromise, as the 
critics of it urged. 

(5) The Puritan polity, — The details of the 
Puritan criticism of the Prayer-Book need not 
detain us. Some of the weightiest charges given 
in the First Admonition apply not so much to the 
hook itself as to misuse of it and to the association 
of superstitious customs with its rites and cere- 
monies. Some of the Puritan criticisms seem now 

1 See Douglas Oatnpbell, Tk& Pur^cm im, HoUmd^ Mnglandt 
and Amerwa^ London, 1S92, i. 468. 


unimaginative if not captious (e.gr,, their olyection 
to the ring in raarnage or to the use of the Magni- 
ficat in public worship). Others seem obvious, 
and have been more or less recognized. Thus, 
their demand for a revised lectionary was valid for 
other reasons besides the reverence for Sciipture 
which dictated it. The protests against the stiict 
observance of saints’ days and the lax observance 
of the Sabbath were also necessary, though both 
may have been pushed too far. The ‘longsome- 
ness of matins ’ is likely to be taken into account 
in any future liturgical reform. But, in general, 
such reform, when it comes, will probably not owe 
much to Puritan criticism. 

It is more important to notice that Puritan 
ministers might have been accorded the liberty to 
omit or vary unessential details, not only with 
great relief to their consciences, hut also with 
advantage to their congregations. The denial of 
liberty of conscience to the Puritan clergy in 
things indifierent is not excused either by the 
probability that such concessions would not have 
contented them or by the fact that, as a party, 
they were as much possessed by the craving for 
outward uniformity as the queen and the bishops. 

With respect to the ministry and government 
of the Church of England, tlie Puritans were 
clearly right in pleading for a better educated, a 
better paid, and a more carefully appointed 
ministry. They had good grounds for protesting 
against the abuses of pluralism and patronage. 
The system and methods of ecclesiastical discipline 
lay open to the charges which the Puritans made 
against them. By 1662 all England agreed with them 
as to the necessity of separating civil and ecclesi- 
astical offices, ana Laud has had no successor in 
the position that he secured in the councils of State. 
The impression that Hooker completely disposed 
of the Puritan case owes not a little to the neglect 
of the incomplete posthumous books of the Ecclesi- 
astical Polity — vi., vii., and viii. When he came 
to grips with the Puritan criticisms of the actual 
working of episcopacy. Hooker was obliged to 
make large concessions to his opponents, and, 
where he would not make concessions, he did not 
find it easy to maintain his defence. There was, 
indeed, no answer to some of the main criticisms 
which the Puritans passed on the state of the 
ministry, and the only kind of reply possible was 
to deprecate haste in reform and to urge that the 
bishops were doing their best — the real obstacles 
being the intransigence of the queen and the 
vested interests of some highly placed laymen. 

The platform of Church government which the 
Puritans drew from the Scriptures, and the appeal 
to the Sciiptures on which it was based, raise 
further points of interest. As interpreters of the 
NT, Puritan scholars were not at fault in contrast- 
ing the diocesan episcopate with the NT bishops 
who were in charge of particular churches and 
were the same as piesbyters. It was fair to insist 
upon the difference between the primitive dia- 
conate — a distinct office alongside of the eldership 
— and tile latei use of the diaconate as a mere stage 
in the evolution of the presbyter or priest. The 
element of corporate action and responsibility, 
alike in the choice of officials and in the mainten- 
ance of discipline, undoubtedly existed in NT 
times, and was rightly emphasized by the^ Puri- 
tans. In restricting membership to communicants, 
and in making strict examination before com- 
munion the instrument of discipline, the Puritans 
were also keeping close to the early Church. It is 
disputed whether they were correct, as a matter of 
scholarship, in claiming pi esbyterial ordination as 
the normal primitive practice, and ifc is doubtful 
whether their division of NT Church offices into 
extraordinary and ordinary can be legitimately 
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maintained. But the point on which their position 
has been most effectivdy challenged is the assump- 
tion that there must be laid down in the NT a final 
form of Church government, to be rigidly enforced 
at all times and m ail places. The Puritans took 
great pains to prove that ‘ God must have delivered 
in Scripture a complete particular immutable form 
of church polity,’ Otherwise, they said, the Christ- 
ians would be worse oil than the Jews, and God 
would he negligent if He did not provide for the 
least detail of Church order. Hooker is never 
happier than when undermining this a prion 
dogmatism, in which the Puritans so frequently 
indulged ; 

‘In matters which concern the actions of God, the moat 
dutiful way on our part is to search what God hath done, and 
with meekness to admire that, rather than to dispute what he 
in conf?ruity of reason oug-ht to do. The ways which he hath 
whereby to do all things for the greatest goodhf his Ghuich are 
more in numherthan we can aeatch, other in nature than that 
we should presume to determine which of many should be the 
fittest for him to choose, till such time as we see he hath chosen 
of many some one ; which one we then may boldly conclude to 
be the fittest, because he hath taken it before the test. When 
we do otherwise, surely we exceed oui bounds ; who and where 
we are we forget ; and therefore needful it is that our pride m 
such cases be controlled, and our disputes beaten hack with 
those demands of the blessed Apostle, “ How unsearchable are 
his judgments, and his ways past finding out I Who hath 
known the mmd of the Lord, or who was his counsellor? i 

It would now he generally conceded that the 
goveraineiit of the Church to-day cannot helpfully 
be made to reproduce exactly the features of the 
NT polity, even if we knew more accurately than 
we do the character of that polity. It is piobable 
that no uniform system existed in the early Cliuich, 
and Church institutions have necessaiily been 
developed and adapted to changing conditions. 
The Puiitan hypothesis of a divinely ordained and 
unalterable foim of Church government is not 
tenable. Yet their appeal to the primitive Church 
was not fruitless, and is still a necessary safeguard 
against the easy assumption that, in the develop- 
ment of Church order, whatever is is right. 
Growth in Church organization is inevitable and 
desirable, but not every development is suited to 
the genius of Christianity, and none can escape 
criticism in virtue of its mere existence. When 
we lefuse to follow the Puritans m denying the 
legitimacy of development in the realm of Church 
life, we have still to consider whether they were 
not justified in condemning particular develop- 
ments as alien from the temper revealed in the 
arrangements adopted by the primitive Church. 
When the Puritans criticized the monarchical 
episcopate, as involving a social distinction and a 
secular greatness incongruous with the Christian 
ministry, and as exercising an arbitrary authority 
unsmted to the Christian brotherhood, they were 
occupying ground from which it was very difficult 
to dislodge them. The difficulty is at once 
apparent in Hooker’s inefiective discussion of the 
phrase, * it shall not he so among you’ (Mt 20^®).^ 
In origin and in character the institution of 
diocesan episcopacy was not specifically Christian. 
Moreover, the representative and democratic ele- 
ment in early Church order cannot he dismissed as 
accidental. There was and there is something 
vital to the expression of Christianity in the 
presence of just that element. And, above all, 
the Puritans rendered a service at once to Christ- 
ianity and to liberty, when they in effect set 
limits to the authority of the sovereign in ecclesi- 
astical matters. At the heart of their position 
was the belief that the Church has a constitution 
of her own, which she is to determine for herself, 
and which is not to he shaped to suit the diplomacy 
of States or the caprice of princes. This challenge 
to the royal prerogative roused the resentment of 
Elizabeth. It also turned the Puritans, almost 

1 Mcok JPoU bk. ni. ch. xi. § 21. a Bk. vii. ch. xvi 


against their intentions, into the ^ champions of 
constitutional government and political liberty. 

(c) Influence on English life and character , — 
After the failure of their ecclesiastical hopes and 
their loss of political power the Puritans did not 
cease to influence England. The movement left 
its mark, for good and ill, on popular religion and, 
indeed, on every department of national life. In 
attempting to characterize the broad effects of 
Puritanism on English life and character, we may 
begin with its appeal to the Scriptures. 

* Puritanism carried the genius of the Scriptures into the very 
heart and soul of England.’ i 

As is apparent from the contemptuous protest of 
the Pirst Admonition against showing special 
reverence for the Gospel lessons, the Puritans were 
more impressed with the unity of the Bible than 
wdth the difference between Law and Gospel. 
They recognized development, but they tended to 
attiibiite an equal authority to all hooks of the 
Bible as coming from the one Spirit. They sent 
men to the Bible as the Word of God, and hade 
them seek there comfort and guidance for every 
occasion. They championed the view that the 
Bible was the people’s book, and their appeal to 
Scu])ture did m effect guarantee the religious 
independence of humble folk. Unlearned men 
could read the book and appiopriate its ti ensures 
for themselves. The Puritans w^ere sometimes 
shocked at tlie results of the Bible study which 
they advocated, but they could not undo the con- 
sequences of their own principles. The setting 
up of the Scriptuies as the authority in religion 
favoured liberty of thinking and developed per- 
sonal religion. The concentration of attention on 
the Bible had a remarkable educative eifeet on 
many minds. Unconsciously men like Bunyan 
acquired literary taste and power, because their 
reading was confined almost exclusively to one 
really great hook. Dowden claims that by this 
means certain popular sympathies were fostered in 
literature ; 

‘ A homely strength, a genial warmth, a respect for man as 
man, a bieadth of human interest, a humour that is not super- 
cilious, a pity which is not condescending '2 

It IS difficult to overestimate the gains, intellectual 
and spiritual, deiived from assigning tins premier 
position to the Bible, 

There is, no doubt, a considerable discount on 
the services of Pmitanism in this regard. In 
demanding direct Scripture warrant, not only for 
creed and Church order, but also for every act of 
daily life, the Puritans were in danger of depreciat- 
ing ordinary reason, as Hooker declared, and they 
were also in danger of troubling tender consciences. 
Whatsoever is not of faith is sin, they urged, and 
whatsoever is not grounded on the Word of God is 
not of faith. Hooker’s second book brings out 
admirably the dangerous exaggeration to which 
Puritan reverence for the Scriptures committed 
them ; 

‘Admit this [that it was the drift scope and purpose of 
Almighty God in Holy Scripture to comprise all things which 
man may practise] and what shall the Scripture be but a 
snare and a torment to weak consciences, filling them with 
infinite perplexities, scrupulosities, doubts insoluble and 
extreme despairs?’ 3 

Another result of this admission was to set man 
wresting the Scriptures in order to get from them 
the guidance and assurance that were not on the 
surface. It also enhanced the temptation to fill 
up the lacunae of the NT by moral precepts and 
civil laws derived from the OT : the uncompromis- 
ing attitude of the Puritans towards popery was 
dmy defended by the directions to the Children of 
Israel to destroy the Canaanites utterly ; Sabba- 
tarianism, intolerance, and the belief in the death 

1 E. Bowden, Puritan and Anglican, London, 1900, p. 16. 

^ 33. 8 Bk. II. ch. viii, § 6. 
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penalty for witches were strengthened by this 
appeal to the OT ; the wide acceptance in Puritan 
circles of the theory that heathen virtues are 
splendid vices may also he traced to the same root. 
If the English are essentially an OT people, the 
Puritans are largely responsible for it, 

{d) Puritan tmology and e^Atcs.— Puritan theo- 
logy was simply Calvinism, ultimately worn thin. 
It is not necessary to describe the system, and it is 
not possible here to trace its development in detail. 
It petrified into a series of dogmas, known as the 
five points of Calvinism, which dealt with election 
and reprobation, the limited scope of the atone- 
ment, total depravity, irresistible grace, and final 

erseverance. Since the English people ceased to 

e familiar with these doctrines, they have ceased 
to possess a definite theology, and their thoughts 
on ultimate questions have become chaotic and 
vague. The main principles affirmed in Puritan 
teaching were the sovereignty and righteousness 
of God and the sinfulness and all-pervading 
character of sin. The emphasis on original sin 
and total depravity made mortification of sin one 
of the central duties of the Christian life, and this 
lent to Puritan devotion and Puritan sainthood a 
somewhat sombre and gloomy character. The 
devout Puritan was very different from earlier 
Franciscans or later Methodist saints like Billy 
Bray. The Puritan did not normally attain to 
the sense of being at home with God, which may 
be found in the Franciscan and in some sections of 
the Evangelical movements. On the other hand, 
he had a strong sense of responsibility, and the 
religion which he embraced had an individualizing 
influence. 

* The tinvar^ng central element in Puritanism was the belief 
that the relation between the invisible spirit of man and the 
invisible Qod was immediate rather than mediate.' ^ 

The true Puritan stood ever in the great Task- 
master’s eye. He learned to fear God and found 
that he had nothing else to fear. 

This stern creed was not without its consola- 
tions. Once convinced of the supremacy of God, 
men and women could face terrible things, con- 
fident that even these things would he overruled 
for righteousness. Mark Rutherford says with 
reference to this side of the subject : 

‘Confess ignorance and the folly of insurrection, and there is 
a chance that even the irremediable will be somewhat mitigated. 
Poor I—yes ; but it is genuine ; and this at least must be said 
for Puritanism, that of all the theologies and philosophies it is 
the most honest in its recognition of the facts ; the most real, if 
we penetrate to the heart of it, In the remedy which it offers.’ 2 

It was a creed which enabled men to face dis- 
appointment and disaster without despair. 

Submission to God’s will expressed itself in self- 
control. Indeed, Puritan emphasis on God’s 
sovereignty and man’s depravity necessitated a 
stern and repressive moral discij^ine. As the 
advantages of his training in a Puritan home, 
Mark Rutherford mentions two things: (1) an 
abhorrence of lying, and (2) the conviction that 
unchastity is a sin and not a venial weakness. 
Those were elementary features of Puritan moral- 
ity. With regard to the first, the Puritan tradi- 
tion tended to err through literal-mindedness. It 
became prosaic and distrusted works of imagina- 
tion, alike poetiy and romance, though the latter 
was more especially apt to be banned. But this 
insistence on literal truthfulness has probably not 
been without its effect in developing the scientific 
temper. The second point constitutes perhaps 
the greatest service rendered by Puritanism to 
social life. It was and remains the head and 
front of the Puritans’ offending in the eyes of 
many who resent the restriction of natural 
pleasures. Yet even what may seem the over- 

1 Dowden, p. 11. 

9 The TLevohtMm in Tmner^s JOane, liondon, 1887, p. 127. 
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scrupulousness of Puritanism on this subject is 
not without its value. 

‘To Puritanism we owe the characteristic which, m some 
other countries, is expressed by the term English prudery, the 
accusation imphed being part of the general charge of hjnpo- 
crisy. Iti IS said by observers among ourselves that the prudish 
habit of mind is dying out, and that is looked upon as a satis- 
factory thing, as a sign of healthy emancipation It by prude 
be meant a secretly vicious person who affects an excessive 
decorum, by all means let the prude disappeai, even at the cost 
of some shamelessness. If, on the other hand, a prude is one 
who, living a decent life, cultivates, either by bent or principle, 
a somewhat extreme delicacy of thought and speech with 
regard to elementary facts of human nature, then I say that 
this IS moat emphatically a fault in the right direction, and I 
have no desire to see its prevalence diminish.* l 

Beyond any doubt Puritanism made possible and 
common a sound home-life in England, so far as 
its influence on sexual morality is concerned. 

Its effects on the relations of parent and child 
were not altogether admirable. The doctrine of 
original sin led to an utter distiust of child 
nature. Even Bunyan bids parents remember 
that children are cursed creatures. The wills of 
children, being evil, were to be broken, and 
children were to be taught to keep their distance. 
Home discipline was to be strict, and the rod was 
not to be spared. The relative justification for 
this attitude is sometimes overlooked by those 
who criticize Puritan home training and educa- 
tion. Thus Samuel Butler, in The Way of all 
Flesh {London, 1903), looks hack with regret to 
‘the spacious days of Queen Elizabeth.’ Then 
the relations between parents and children seem 
on the whole to have been more kindly. 

‘ The fathers and the sons are for the most part friends in 
Shakespeare, nor does the evil appear to have reached its full 
abomination till a long course of Puritanism had familiarized 
men’s minds with Jewish ideals os those which we should 
endeavour to reproduce in our everyday life.* 2 
As a matter of fact, in the days of Elizabeth the 
friendship of father and son often meant the 
initiation of boys into vice in very tender ^ears. 
The advantages of sowing wild oats were firmly 
believed in. Children who would now be at a 
kindergarten were sometimes familiarized with 
drinking and swearing, while youth was encouraged 
to see life. The pages of Ascham’s Scholemaster 
afford a sufficient revelation of the moral laxness 
and parental irresponsibility against which Puri- 
tanism reacted, and no one who knows that side 
of Elizabethan social life would wish to return to 
it. The main defect of Puritanism in this con- 
nexion was its depreciation of childhood ; its chief 
merit was its insistence on a sense of duty — on the 
need of making a serious use of life. It has yet to 
be shown that the belief in original sin, which 
E. G. A. Holmes ® regards as the root of all evil in 
education, and which did in fact involve a distrust 
of child nature,^ can reaUy he abandoned without 
losing an element of truth and hardness which 
made for strength of character and purity of life. 

{e) Influence on education and industry . — In 
the matter of education the Puritans had to pro- 
vide for themselves after 1662, and they made no 
small contribution to educational progress. As a 
reforming party they sat loose to the medieval 
and classical traditions to which the universities 
and grammar schools were still wedded. They 
were readier for changes both in method and in 
curriculum. It was in Puritan circles that Comenius 
attracted attention and sympathy in England, 
The Long Parliament seems seriously to have con- 
sidered entrusting to him the task of refoimiing 
national education. The dissenting academies of 

1 G. Gissing, The Ffivate Papers Ryeeroft, London, 

1903, p. 280. 

2 p. 21 f. 

8 See What is and what might dSt London, 1911, 

4 The general tendency to disfcrust natural feeling may be 
illustrated further from the records of Evangelicalism — 
the story of Augustus Hare’s upbringing by his aunt, Maria 
Hare, or the tragedy of Henry Marbyn’s love-story. 
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the 18th cent, compared favourably with the older 
universities alike in expense, morals, and intel- 
lectual keenness. It was in these academies that 
the teaching of modern subjects was begun.^ The 
Puritans are being blamed nowadays for having 
been too exclusively intellectual, and it is tiue 
that 18th cent, deism and rationalism may be 
regarded as the children of Puritanism. But this 
strong intellectual tendency was leally a viitue, 
111 spite of its limitations. In the States it was the 
Puritan colonists who cared for education. The 
colonists of Viigmia took no such inteiestin the 
subject, as witness the sentence of W. Berkeley, 
governor of Virginia in 1671 : 

‘ I thank God there are no free schools or printing, and I hope 
wo shall not have them these hundred years.' ^ 

After all, the sermon itself, on which the Puritans 
set such a high value, is an appeal to the reason of 
tile common man, and is an instiument of educa- 
tion. It assumes that religion must captme the 
head as well as stir tlie feelings. And so iar the 
Puritan appeal to reason made for a higher intel- 
lectual life and activity. The independence of 
character which Puritanism fostered also helped to 
produce pioneers m educational reform. 

The moral discipline enforced by Puritanism had 
a consideiahle reaction upon industiy. The 
Christian ^ life was regarded as essentially an 
ordered life. The passions were to be under 
rational control. Puritanism cut men ofl from 
wasteful expenditure and worldly pleasure. Forms 
of indulgence wliich dissipated both wealth and 
energy were sternly denounced and repiessed 
Time and talents were not to be w^asted. On the 
contrary, the Christian’s first duty was to make 
tiie most of his powders and possessions in whatever 
might be his calling. Idleness was a sure sign 
that one’s standing in grace was doubtful. No 
one should be unemployed ; even the man of leisure 
should find some occupation which would be of 
service to the common weal. Puritan pressuie in 
these directions certainly tended to develop the 
spirit of enterpiise and industry characteristic of 
modern capitalihin.^ Both by inculcating frugality 
and by strengthening home ties, Puritanism en- 
couraged thrift and the accumulation of cajntal. 
Moreover, by insisting on a careful use of time and 
on self-control, it helped to form those regular 
habits on which the conduct of modern industry 
depends. The business virtues, viz. honesty, 
punctuality, and steady application to work, were 
reinforced by the ethic of Puritanism. Once 
again, the emphasis on personal responsibility 
which was characteristic of the movement served 
to make men biing an independent judgment to 
bear on their business problems, and so increased 
the power of individual initiative. After 1662 the 
inlluence of Puritanism was thrown still more 
clearly on the side of economic freedom. For the 
Puritans, having lost power, naturally distrusted 
State control, while they were in any case con- 
vinced opponents of State absolutism. Their first 
concern was toleration, and they became the 
Gliam])ions of the movement for limiting State 
interference in every direction.® 

(jT) Furitamsm and art, — The relations of 
Puritanism to art and literature are not easy to 
define. The movement has been wrongly held 
responsible for the general degradation in taste, 
especially in architecture, which took place in the 
18th century. Much vandalism has been attri- 

iSee Irene Parker, Dissenting Academies in England, 
Cambridgp, 1914. 

2 Of. D Campbell, The Puritan^ i 32. 

8 See on this subject Max Weber, * The Ethic of Protestantism 
and the Spirit of Capitalism,' two artt in Archiv fur Sozial- 
ivimnschajt, xx. [1903], xxi. [1901] , E. Troeltsch, Die SoziaU 
lehren tier ckrUtlichen Kirehen^ Tubingen, 1912; H. Levy, 
Econmnie Liberalism^ London, 1913 ; and an essay by H, G. 
Wood, in Property : its Rights and Duties, London, 1916. 


buted to Puritans in which they only shared or did 
not share at all.^ It is of course clear that 
Puritanism tended to dissociate itself from cei tain 
forms of art, particularly the dramatic art and the 
stage, which it treated as hopelessly corrupt, and 
whose moral recovery it. consequently tended to 
retard. It is also ot the essence of Puiitanisin 
that it depieciated the outward. Calvinism has 
been called ‘ the ugliest of all religions.’ ^ its sym- 
bolism is of the plainest. Dependence on the out- 
ward is discouraged. The cential emphasis on God’s 
lighteousness still further contributed to a neglect 
and a distrust of the merely beautiful. The 
Puritan was intensely preocimpied with moral 
issues, and, as a result of the Puritan tradition, 
many have neglected and stunted the aitistic sides 
of their nature. And yet this very concentration 
on the moral life and on the supremacy of God’s 
righteousness has not been without its vivifying 
mfiueiice on art and literature. The deepening of 
the inner life due to Puritanism was bound to find 
expression 

‘ Puritanism m itself is ill-fitfced to produce a great art. Yet 
the inward life of the soul may be intense and the more 
intenjbe because it does not leadily distribute itself through 
appointed forms ; and absorbing thoughts and passions cannot 
fail in some way to discover oi to create that outward vehicle 
through which alone they can secure a complete self- 
realisation '8 

Nor is the self-discipline of the Puritan unfavour- 
able to art. 

* For the maintenance of high passion the habit of moral 
restraint is in tlie long run more favourable than the habit of 

luoial relaxation.’** 

And it may be uiged that, in the last resort, art 
reaches its highest achievements precisely through 
the piactice of moral renunciation, i.e, through the 
Puritan acknowledgment of the supremacy of 
God’s righteousness. 

* No man does real 3U9tice to beauty till he feel the moral 
beauty of resisting beauty— upon due occasion. There is some- 
thing incomplete m artistic taste till it see, with so great an 
artibt as Plato, the beauty of Puritanism.' s 

4 . Summary.— To sum up, the Puritans stood 
for an ecclesiastical ideal, the chief importance of 
which lay in asserting that the Church must not 
be made the tool of the State. In thus maintain- 
ing the independence of the Church, and also the 
necessity of a democratic element in Church 
government, the Puritans promoted constitutional 
j liberty and very powerfully infiuenced British 
ideals of government. These ideals they carried 
with them into the colonies which they founded 
in America, where their conception of Chuich 
and of State found freer expression. Through 
the United States Puritanism has perhaps ex- 
erted an even greater influence on the Anglo- 
Saxon world than it has through its effects on 
British character. By means of a definite if 
narrow theology Puritanism iias shaped the think- 
ing of generations of Englishmen on the great 
themes of religion. By its insistence on strict self- 
discipline it has inculcated ‘ a steady and almost 
stolid dutifulness,’ which^ has expressed itself 
largely in industry and in industrial progress, but 
which is apparent m all professions and careers in 
the men and women who have come under tho 
influence of the Puritan tradition. If Puritanism 
has favoured the growth of democracy, it has also 
developed those qualities of self-control and of 
devotion to duty without which no democracy can 
be preserved from corruption. In temper and out- 
look Puritanism has shown some of the defects 
associated with the somewhat parallel Jewish 
movement known as Pharisaism. The Puritans 
leaned too much to the OT. Their belief in 

1 See J. Crouch, Puritanism and Art, London, 1910, 

STiele, a%K W. B. Selbie, IJSe 0 / A. M, Fan bairn, London, 
1914, p 105. • ’ 

S Bowden, p. 9. 4 75 , p 30 . 

5 P, T. Forsyth, Christ on Parnassus, London, 1913, p. 280, 
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original sin led to a too sweeping depreciation of 
human nature and to harsh, unsympathetic judg- 
ments on opponents. Their religion tended to 
lack gladness, and their ‘cardinal error lay in a 
narrow conception of God as the God of righteous- 
ness alone, and not as also the God of joy and 
beauty and intellectual light.’ ^ But no movement 
of religious thought could fail to ennoble human 
life and to possess permanent worth which, like 
Puritanism, was inspired with the conception of 
the chief end of man as being to glorify God and 
enjoy Him for ever. 
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PURITY. — fine passage from the works of 
the Cambridge Platonist Henry Moie (1614-87) 
will give a good idea of the wide meaning which 
the gospel attaches to the word ‘ purity ’ : 

‘ By purity I understand a due moderation and rule over all 
the joys and pleasures of the flesh, bearing so strict an hand 
and having so watchful an eye over their subtle enticements 
and allurements and so fiun and loyal affection to that idea of 
celestial beauty set up in our minds, that neither the pains of 
the body nor the pleasures of the animal life shall ever work us 
below our spiritual happiness and all the compatible enjoy- 
ments of that life that is truly Divine ; and m this conspicuously 
is contained whatever either moral temperance or fortitude 
can pretend to.’ 2 

To this large conception of the meaning of purity 
corresponds the view of Augustine that the purity 
of heart mentioned in Mt 5® means single-hearted- 
ness or simplicity : 

* Hoc est mundum*cor quod est simplex cor.’ 8 ‘ Hie est vere 
castus qui Doum attendit, et ad ipsum solum se tenet.* 4 

It thus appears that ‘purity,’ like ‘temperance* 
and ‘sobiiety,* has, properly speaking, a wider 
sense than is usually connected with the word. It 
connotes the singleness or simplicity of a nature 
which finds the perfect satisfaction of its desiies in 
God. The opposite of purity is uncontrolled or 
misdirected desire ; and the characteristic reward 
of purity is the vision which is man’s true life ; 
‘ Vita hominis visio Dei.’ ® 

The oiigin and usage of the word are sufficiently 
dealt with in HDB, s,v. It wili suffice to recall 
the obvious fact that the idea of purity, like that 
of holiness, gradually passed over from the material 
and ceremonial sphere into the range of ethical 
ideas ; the notion of outward consecration or dedi- 
cation to the service of the Deity gave way in 


1 Dowden, p. 11. 

2 ‘ Of the Divme Life,’ ch. xii. (Theol. Works, London, 1708, 
p. 37). 

8 De Serm. Dom. in Monte, i. n 8 

4 De Beata Vita, 18 ; ef. John Smith, Select Discourses, 
London, 1660, p. 432: ‘Every particular good is a blossom of 
the First Goodness , every created excellency is a beam descend- 
ing from the Father of lights ; and, should we separate all 
these particularities from God, all affection spent upon them 
would be unchaste and their embraces adulterous. We should 
love all things in God, and God in all things, because He is all 
in all, the beginning and original of being, the perfect idea of 
their goodness and the end of their motion.’ 

® Iren. ly. xx, 7. 


process of time to that of inward sanctity. In 
Hiis process the teaching of the Hebrew prophets 
played a conspicuous part^ The culminating 
point is perhajis marked in our Lord’s teaching 
recorded in Mk (Mt 15^®'^®). Christ’s saying 
about the thing that ‘ defileth a man ’ m fact dis- 
tinguishes between two spheres, the physical and 
the spiritual, which men had hitherto tended to 
confuse. Henceforth, as Christians were led to 
perceive, ‘“pollution” (r6 /coinovo-dai} in the sense 
contemplated by the Scribes can be predicated only 
of that which affects man’s moral nature.’® It is 
interesting to trace anticipations of this principle 
in ancient writers — e,^,, Cicero ; 

* Caste juhet lex adire ad decs, ammo videlicet, in quo sunt 
omma • nec tollit castimoniam corporis ; sed hoc oporfcet 
intelligi, cum multum animus corpon praestet, observeturque, 
ut casta corpora adhibeantiir, multo esse in ammis idservandum 
magis, Nam incestum vel aspersions aquae vel dierum numero 
tollitur ; animi labes nec diuturnitate evanescere nec amnibus 

uihs elm potest. *8 

As in the case of other virtues which re-appear in 
Cliiistian ethics, the idea of purity dnectly depends 
upon the Christian conception of God as a Being to 
whom ‘all heaits are open and all desires known. 

I. Purity in the narrow sense of freedom from 
sensual pollution was a viitue which, before the 
coming of Christ into the world, held at best a 
precaiious position. Israel cannot be said to have 
been very far above the general level of the ancient 
world in this respect. Where polygamy is not 
condemned, no very high standard of purity can 
be expected, and grave lapses from chastity in OT 
times were of frequent occurrence. These were 
often closely connected with Israel’s inveterate 
tendency to idolatry, and in fact the prophets 
usually describe the apostasy of the nation as 
‘adultery’ (Hos 2, Jer 3, Ezk 16, etc.). As re- 
gards the Gentile world, heathen moralists could 
inculcate purity only by appealing to self-regarding 
and prudential motives. They had no resources 
for taming or restraining the force of human 
passion. Purity was a virtue of which men 
despaired. St. Paul in his sombre ^ picture of 
heathen degradation regards the Gentiles as actu- 
ally given over to an alsandoned mind (Ho 1^-^, 
Epii 4^® Keligion itself was corrupted at the 

source ; the current mythology was a chief factor 
in the general demoralization. The better ele- 
ments in the ancient religion passed over into the 
mysteries {q.v.), which at least appealed to the 
sense of moral defilement, though they could not 
appease i t. These bore their own imperfect witness 
to the truth that purity of life was needed for 
acceptable approach to God. 

Now, Christianity dealt with the evil which was 
too strong for the heathen world by re-emphasizing, 
with sanctions peculiar to itself, the Stoic doctrine 
of the sanctity of the human body. Seneca had 
spoken of God as ‘near us, with us, within us,’ 
‘lodging in the human body.’® Epictetus had 
said ; 

' Thou bearest God abouli with thee, within thyself ; and thou 
dost not realize that thou art outraging Him with thy impure 
thoughts and thine unclean deeds, . . . God Himself being 
present within thee and overlooking and overbeaiing all,’ etc,® 
St Paul points to the body as tlie actual ‘ temple’ 
of the Holy Spirit (1 Co 6’^) ; the bodies which are 
misused in sin are ‘the members of Cludst’ (1 Co 
6^®). The sin of uneleanness does despite to the 
indwelling presence of the Spirit ; it outrages that 
nature which the Son of God made His own and 
hallowed by contact with His deity; henceforth 


1 See HDB, s m ‘ Unclean, Uncleanness,* ‘ Holiness,’ 

2 H. B. Swete, The Gospel according to St. Mark s, London, 
1902, p. 152, on Mk 718 f’. 

3 De Leg. ir. x- 24. 

4 See E. 0. Trench, Synonyms of the MT, Cambridge, 1854, 
§ Ixxxv., elhtKptinjs, Ka$ap6?. 

5 Ep. Mor. xh., xxxi,, quoted in J. B. Light foot, St. Paul’s 
Epistle to the PhUippians^t London, 1878, p. 280. 

8 Diss. n. viii. 11 f., quoted in Lighfcfoot, p. 814 f. 
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the body is *fot the Lord, and the Lord for the 
body ’ (1 Co 6^^). We find an echo of this language 
in Tertullian’s passionate assertion of the sanctity 
and dignity of the material which the Son of God 
has condescended to assume and to hallow. 

‘ God forbid that He should abandon to everlasting destruc- 
tion the labour of His own hands, the object of His care, the 
receptacle of His own Spirit, the queen of His creation, the 
heir of His liberality, the priestess of His religion, the soldier of 
His testimony, the sister of His Christ.’ i 

Christian purity is in fact sanctioned hy motives 
peculiar to the religion of the Crucified. It forms 
a part of that self-control {iyKpdreLa) which is the 
most characteristic element in Christian morality, 
and which was ‘primarily identified with sexual 
purity, and then extended to include renunciation 
of the world and mortification of the flesh.’® 
Purity is the spirit which strives to bring every 
bodily impulse, every affection, every passion, 
every faculty — thought, imagination, memory — 
into subjection to Christ. But it is important to 
remember that purity implies not mere abstinence 
from illicit pleasure hut the positive dominion of 
the Holy Spirit in man. The way to purity lies 
through the practice of self-control in all things 
great and small (1 Co 9®®). This is pointed out 
more at length elsewhere (see art. Temper akge). 

There are certain safeguards of purity which 
may be mentioned here. 

(а) Of religious faith something has already been 
said. The gospel supplied a new and poweiful 
motive to purity in teaching the sanctity of the 
body, hallowed by the Incarnation and redeemed 
by the Passion of the Son of God. That which 
lie had worn as a vesture, exalted to the throne 
of heaven and made the temple of the Spirit, 
could no longer he employed as an instrument of 
sin (Ko 

The prominence of this doofcnne in the NT is a proof of ‘the 
intense desire which religion has to protect the founts of life 
agamat whatever might destroy, waste, or pollute them.’ 
Christianity ‘ erects a sacred fence round the moat dangerous 
places m our life.* It does not despise the body, but labours 
‘topieserve and increase vitality. With this motive, it visits 
with its sternest censure any assertions of the individual’s right 
“ to do what he will with hia own ” body.’ s 

Further, if purity implies the right direction of 
desire, the gospel brought to hear upon the force 
of passion ‘the expulsive power of a new affection ’ 
in so far as it inspired and developed the love of 
God and of man for God’s sake.^ 

(б) ^ Christ’s law of mortification has an obvious 

bearing on the process of self- purification. ‘If 
thine eye offend thee, pluck it out.’ Mortification 
implies something more than mere self-restraint, 
the habit of which in other matters is so essential 
a condition of victory over fleshly sin. It implies 
the cutting off of even innocent pleasures that a^re 
found perilous to purity. It implies the use of 
what Jeremy Taylor* calls ‘some rudenesses’ 
towards the body (cf. 1 Co 9®'^, dovKaycayfi) 

— spare diet, occasional fasting, habitual abstin- 
ence, and other wholesome austerities ; it means 
also continual watchfulness against the beginnings 
and least occasions of evil. 

(c) Occupation is also a valuable and necessary 
safeguard. While sloth and ease are the freijuent 
forerunners of impurity, any kind of employment 
which leaves few vacant spaces of time is of great 
benefit. 

(d) Of the power of prayer and of the recollec- 
tion of the Divine presence it is needless to speak. 
Without them purity in its perfectness is impossible. 
One particular remedy may, however, he mentioned, 
namely, recollection of the sympathy of Christ 
with the tempted. He has felt the full pressure 

1 Be Re&urr. Cam. 9. 

®A. Harnack, The Expansion of Christianity, Eng. tr., 
Londati, 1904, i. 111. 

3 W, R. Inge, Truth and Falsehood in BMigim, London, 
1908, p. 74. 

4 Boly Living, ch. ii. sect. 3. 


of temptation, yet without sin (He 4^®), and one 
great aid to purity is the thought of His example, 
of the travaO which He underwent in order to he 
made in all things like unto His brethren, and ot 
the cross on which He endured the open shame 
which is the appropriate penalty of secret sin 
(He 12®). 

(g) Finally, we must hear in mind tjiat tlie^ desire 
which occasions the sin of impurity finds its ap- 
propriate hallowing in marriage. 

‘Honourable marriage hath a natural efficacy, besides a 
virtue by divine blessing, to cure the inconveniences which 
otherwise might afflict persons temperate and sober.’ i 

2. Purity in the larger sense is virtually equiva- 
lent to ‘ simplicity ’ or ‘ single-mindedness.’ 

‘ It carries on to the whole of our nature that watchful reserve 
and restraint which it imposes upon the bod^.’ 2 
Purity means the integrity of a will dedicated to 
God in perfect simplicity of purpose j it implies 
not the sacrifice of innocent desires, hut the^ con- 
secration of them; not the effort to acquire a 
single virtue, such as chastity or purity in the 
narrower sense, hut the striving after goodness in 
the widest sense. Purity of intention consists in 
seeking to please God in all things and to make 
His glory the object of every act and word. The 
pure heart is that which is continually seeking 
God, passing tlirough all things onwards and 
upwards to God, embracing one only object of 
life, and holding fast to a single purpose amid the 
hcAvildering multiplicity of calls and duties, claims 
and responsibilities, which make life difficult and 
complex. The pure heart is undivided, undis- 
tracted, unsophisticated. It imparts to character 
that ‘moral unity’ which Christ in a supreme 
degree exhibits, the unity which springs from de- 
votion to a single end— the love and service of God. 

And the reward oi this purity is vision, insight, 
illumination (Mt 6®). ‘ Cor purum penetrat caelum 

et infemum.’® Aquinas connects the beatitude 
‘ Beati mundo corcle,’ etc., with the Holy Spirit’s 
gift of ‘understanding.’ The reward of purity is 
a certain freedom from intellectual illusion and 
error; hy purity of heart, ‘etsi non videamus de 
Deo quid est, videmus tamen quid non est.’* The 
perfect vision which shall satisfy not only the 
intellect but every element in man’s complex 
nature is the consummation of a process that 
begins in this life — ^the cleansing of the heart and 
conscience from all lower aims than the service of 
God. Purity, in fact, in its completeness is the 
effect on the character of true faith in God (Ac 15®), 
the faith that works by love (Gal 6®). So Bernard 
makes it to consist in two things which are both 
different aspects of love : ‘ in quaerenda gloria Dei 
et utilitate proximi.’ ® For purity is, as we have 
already noticed, not mere abstinence, not the mere 
cleansmg of the heart from wrong or inordinate 
desires, but desire or love directed aright, and 
finding in God and His service the one true and 
satisfying end of human life. The pure heart 
seeks not God’s gifts merely, hut Himself. It 
thinks of Him as the only adequate response to 
the deepest yearnings of human nature. It be- 
lieves that what He is, rather than what He gives, 
is the true life of man. 

‘ Hie non aliquid ex iis quae condidib ; sed se ipsum tibi dat 
ad fruenduin, se ipsum omnium conditorem.’ ® 

Ltikeatueb. — Art. ‘Keuschheit’ in PRE ^\ Augustine and 
others on the Sermon on the Mount ; G. Congreve, Christian 
Life, London, 1899 ; F. W. Robertson, Sermmis, ser. iii., do. 
1876, no. 10; E. Caird, Lay Sennons and Addresses, do. 
1907, p, 205 ff. ; W. P. du Bose, The Cospel in the Gospels, 
do. 1906, p. 112 B. L. OtTLEY. 

1 J, Taylor, Boly ch. ii. sect, 8, ad jin, 

2 G. Congreve, Parable of the Ten Virgins, London, 1904, 

p. 108. 

s Thomas h Kempis, de Imit. ChrisU, ii. 4, 

4 Summa, ii. ii. qu. viii, art. 7, resp. 

6 De Mor. et Off. episo. iii. 10. 

6 Aug. Serm. cclix., ‘ in Oct. Pasch.,’ 3, 
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PU RUS A. signifies in Sanskrit ^man,’ 
then Hhe* living principle in men and in other 
beings/ and finally ‘the supeme Spirit/ both the 
supreme personal God of theism and the impersonal 
world-soul in a pantheistic sense. 

As early as the Rigveda (x. 90) there is found 
a hvmn, which reappears with several variations 
in later Vedic texts, wherein the purusa is de- 
scribed as the primeval Being, as the personifica- 
tion and starting-point of the whole universe. 
The heavens, the atmosphere, and the earth pro- 
ceed forth from purusa, also the sun and moon, 
gods, men, and animals. From the head, the 
arms, the legs, and the feet of the p\irusa respect- 
ively are derived (according to vv. li, 12) the 
four castes of men, which are here mentioned for 
the first time in Indian literature. Since in this 
hymn, though only in mythological fashion, the 
thought of man’s identity with the universe is 
exfjressed, we may see in it an anticipation of the 
main teaching of the Upanisads and the Vedanta 
(w.v.), that is, of the doctrine of the essential 
identity of the inner man, the soul, with Brah- 
man, or the soul of the universe. 

In the philosophical systems of India the word 
purusa is used in the same sense as the more 
common dtman to denote the souls of living beings ; 
and this is done independently of the particular 
meaning attached to the word,’ whether, as in the 
Vedanta, the individual souls are conceived as 
one with the indivisible soul of the universe or, 
as in the Sankhya, Yoga, Vaisesika, JSTyaya {qg’.v.), 
as existing in infinite numbers. 

IiiTERATiniB.-~P. Deussen, Allg&mine Gesohiehte der Philo- 
sophie, Leipzig, 1894, i 1, pp 150 flf., 288 ff., Eng. tr., The Philo- 
sophy of the (fpanishadSt Edinburgh, 1906 ; P. Max Muller, 
Six Systems of Indian Philosophy, London, 1899, pp 331-343 

K. Garbe. 

PUSEY. — Edward Bouverie Pusey (1800-82), 
scholar and divine and leader of the Oxford 
Movement (g'.'V.) in the Church of England, later 
known as the Catholic Revival, was regius pro- 
fessor of Hebrew in the University of Oxford 
from 1828 to his death. This crown ^pointment, 
combining with it a canonry of Christ Church, gave 
him a central and independent position, from 
which he was able, by books, sermons, and indi- 
vidual personal dealings, to give a unity of char- 
acter and aim to the Movement, both in its earlier 
and to a great extent also in its later phases. 

I. His place in English life. — Pusey was by 
birth an English gentleman ‘ of the old school’ (cf. 
the anecdote in Liddon’s Life of Edward Bouverie 
Pusey, i, 186), and it may be said that some of 
the best influences of his time had combined in the 
formation of his mind and character. He was one 
of the first English theologians to study German, 
and in two long visits to Berlin, Bonn, and 
Gottingen in 1825-27 he worked under Freytag, 
Ewald, Tholuck, Schleiermacher, and Eichhorn, 
and came to know what scholarship meant to 
them. 

‘ From Eichhorn Pusey learnt the vastness of the world of 
modern learning and the standard of work which was necessary 
in Older to explore it. When in later years he would say, “ A 
German professor would think nothing of doing so and so,” he 
meant Eichhorn * (Liddon, i. 74). 

Pusey was a fellow of Oriel at the time when 
this common-room was the intellectual centre of 
Oxford, and until his wife’s death in 1839 he mixed 
freely in all the varied life of the university. 
Even in the deep seclusion from ordinary society 
which he inflicted upon himself after that date he 
was in touch through his family with the life of 
the English upper classes, and such sermons as 
that entitled ‘Why did Dives lose his Soul?’ 
(preached in All Saints’, Margaret Street, on Ash 
Wednesday, 1865), or ‘Our Pharisaism’ (delivered 
in St. Paul’s, Khightsbridge, on Ash Wednesday, 


1868), show his unerring insight into tlieir spiritual 
needs. This is an important element in Pusey ’s 
life, which has not always been sufficiently recog- 
nized. In social life no less than in scholarship he 
was a man whom none could patronize or despise, 
and he knew how to speak to Victorian society 
about its vulgarity and woridliness with a search- 
ing directness which could not be evaded or ignored 
(cf his rebuke to a lady in Spiritual Letters of 
Edward Bouverie Pusey, London, 1898, p. 77, and 
to the heads of houses in Oxford for their luxury 
[Liddon, ii, 110]). Students of 19th cent, manners 
would find a great deal of material in his sermons. 
In Liddon’s Life, i. 51, there is a charming account 
of Lady Emily Herbert, who was married to his 
brother Philip in 1822, and of her relations with 
Pusey, which helps to put this side of his life 
into true perspective. 

2. His part in the Oxford Movement. — In 
the Church revival which began in 1833 the 
acknowledged leaders were Pusey, Keble, and 
Newman, and Pusey’s special part in the work 
may best be understood by comxiaring his mind 
: and temperament with those of his two friends. 
Imagine, then, a young man, interested in religion, 
but inclined to scepticism, coming into contact 
with the three leaders of the Movement in its 
early days, and starting some contioversial subject, 
such as the difficulty of believing that there can be 
only one true Church. Keble, we can imagine, 
jealous for the truth of God, and looking at the 
matter from a high mystical plane, would make 
I some shrewd and unanswerable remark in very 
! simple language, which would silence and perhaps 
somewhat abash the questioner, even if it did not 
altogether convince him. N ewman would instantly 
throw his mind sympathetically into the problem, 
and work it out speculatively, as if tiying to arrive 
at the truth about it for himself, rusey, on the 
other hand, would concentrate his attention on the 
questioner, would study his character, and begin 
to try to convince him of the truth. He had, that 
is to say, pre-eminently the mind of a pastor, and 
had no taste or capacity for speculation. Thus in 
a religious movement his would not he the mind to 
originate the ideas, or even to give them striking 
expression. His work would be to translate them 
into action and to press them upon men’s atten- 
tion. Fusey’s eminence lies in his immense 
strength of character and of conviction. To this 
he added very great learning, and the power of 
bringing it to hear upon the matter in hand in 
that cumulative and somewhat uncritical manner 
which was more controversially elective in those 
days than it would be in ours. 

‘ Pusey,’ said R. W. Church, commenting on the significance 
of his adhesion to the original Tract writers, ‘ knew the meaning 
of real learning In controversy it was his sledge-hammer and 
battle-inace, and he had the strong and sinewy hand to use it 
with effect ’ (quoted in Liddon, i. 358) 

The most striking contemporary appreciation of 
his personality and influence is in an essay by 
J. B. Mozley about the sermon which he preached 
on ‘ The entire Absolution of the Penitent,’ at the 
close of his two years’ suspension (1st Feb. 1846).^ 
The religious principles and ideas winch it was 
Pusey’s work to press home in this way into the 
nnres;ponsive soil of Victorian England were not 
anything which he had acquired as the result of a 
sudden conversion ; nor had they been adopted in 
any way as a working hypothesis to be tested by 
their success; they were part and pared of has 
whole self, acquired by tradition in childhood, 
and confirmed by all the experiences and studies of 
early manhood. He never had any temptation to 
doubt, and was always in the mental position of a 
teacher. If the truth which he thus held so con- 
1 Liddon, ia. 69, and J. B Mossloy, Essays, Historical and 
Theological* L London, 1884 
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fidently were attacked, his nature would rise up 
to defend it with all the ardour of a crusader, and 
he would be ready to face all reverses and diflicul- 
ties with the uncompromising courage of an early 
Christian martyr. Church’s judgment about him 
was that he was * a man after all to rank with 
leligious leaders of high mark in all ages His 
temperament was thus essentially that of the 
ecclesiastic, and he was mercilessly severe to any- 
thing that seemed to him like a dilettante attitude 
towards religion, but genuine unbelief he was 
quite able to understand and to meet sympatheti- 
cally. While still an undergraduate, he had tried 
unsuccessfully to win an old school friend from 
atheism, and this experience left a deep and very 
impoitant mark upon him (Liddon, i. 46). It is 
true, indeed, of all the early Tractarians that they 
felt themselves to be stiiving not for the triumph 
of one particular form of Christianity, but for the 
maintenance of genuine religion as a whole. In 
this they -were far in advance ot their time, and it 
is one reason perhaps for the strong prejudice 
which they had to oveicome. Soldiers are not 
popular in countries which think themselves secure 
(cf. the striking speech made by Lord Salisbury 
after Pusey’s death [Liddon, iv. 391 f.]). This may 
have been also in part a cause of that sim]dicity 
in Pusey’s outlook which made him, as a Koman 
Catholic wTiter says, unable ever ‘ to calculate the 
effect of his arguments on any who differed fiom 
him.’® With this directness and intensity of 
character he combined an equally strong capacity 
for affection. The controversies and work of the 
Tiactaiians must never be thought of apart fiom 
that iKrivris dydiryj (1 P 4®) 'which bound them to 
each other, and the refined family life which was 
the permanent background of all tlieir activities. 
The movement had indeed its centre in a univer- 
sity, but there was none of that easy tolerance or 
that cold-blooded aloofness from the real world in 
its leaders which make religious people rightly 
auspicious of the word ^academic.’ 

3 . Theological position. — The foregoing con- 
siderations are necessary for a right understanding 
of Pusey’s theology. The Tractarians were prac- 
tical religious reformers, and the moral struggle 
against unbelief was always before them. They 
were never sitting, as it were, calmly in the study, 
as historians or critics or compilers of dogmatic 
systems. They were not, like the Scholastics, the 
products of a settled ecclesiastical world, nor, like 
the modern Biblical scholar, did they stand aside 
from the problems of practical religions endeavour. 
Their theological work was all called out by the 
needs of a religious revival and by the combat 
with teachers whom they felt to be hindering it. 

Pusey’s lasting contribution to the religious 
thought of Ms time is the conception of Christianity 
as being necessarily a single whole. This was the 
natural result of the apologetic preoccupation 
noticed above. God is one, and Jesus Christ is one, 
and the Word of God througli Jesus Christ is one. 
So also must be the life of the Church and the faith 
of the Church. These are almost commonplace 
assumptions with Christians nowadays, but they 
are to ^ a very great extent the legacy of the 
Tractarians and the lesult of the conflict of the 
Tractarians with the leading tendencies of their 
time. A recent Broad Church writer, V. F. Storr, 
charges Pusey and the other Tractarian leaders 
with having had a narrow outlook on their time, 
with being out of sympathy with its aims, and 
lacking insight into its fresh problems. 

* For them, theology was nob the science of the living God 
who was fulfilling Himself in many ways, hut rather the formal 
study of the defined beliefs of the Ohristian Church at a certain 


1 Zife and Letters of Dean Churchy London, 1896, p. 182. 
5 W. Barry, ‘Pusey and Puaeyism,’ in CIS xii. 688, 


period of its existence • a period which they assumed was to he 
the norm and pattern for all time. The object of their endeavour 
was, confessedly, not to construct a new theology, but to 
recover an old one’ (The Development of Emjlish Theology m 
the Nineteenth Century^ ISOO-lSbO^ London, 1913, p 257). 

To write like this is to be blind to the whole 
moral aim and achievement of the Oxfoid Move- 
ment on its theological side. It is like blaming 
pioneers among biushwood for not raising crops at. 
quickly as their neighbours on the prairie. Pusey 
and his friends found the ground occupied by the 
two formidable obstacles of Bible-worsliip and 
rationalism, and they had not only to expose their 
logical weaknesses, but also to overcome the 
obstinate self-satisfaction with which they we^e 
rooted in men’s minds. Pusey’s careful study of 
the way in which Christian thought in Geiraany 
was being dissolved by rationalism made him keen 
to observe its symptoms elseAv here, and in his first 
big work, the tract on baptism,^ he pointed out 
in masterly fashion that the evangelical appeal to 
the Bible suffered from precisely the same logical 
inconsistencies. 

By rationalism he meant, says hia biographer, * that attitude 
of mind \vhiah allows Reason to limit the possibilities of Revela 
tion, instead of confining itself to its legitimate work of testing 
Its evidence and understanding its moral weight’ (Liddon, 
IV. 4). 

And in his first public controversy, in 1836 — the 
protest against the appointment of K. D. Hampden 
as regius piofessor of divinity — Pusey defined the 
principle of rationalism, against M’hich they weie 
fighting, thus : 

‘The assumption that uncontrolled human reason in its 
present degraded form is the primary mteipreter of God's 
Woid, without any legard to those rules oi principles of inter- 
pretation which have guided the judgments of Christ’s Holy 
Catholic Church in all ages of its history and under everij'' 
variety of its warfare ’ {ib i. 373). 

That the evangelicals were logically not different 
from the rationalists he showed from their rejec- 
tion of the plain sacramental teaching of Holy 
Scripture on the subject of baptism (t&, i. ch. xv.) 
because it does not fit in with their pi'econceived 
notions of ‘ spiritual ’ or * gospel ’ truth. 

* A great deal of the Bible,* he declared, *is thus nowadays 
read with what, if men examined it, they would find to be the 
very spirit of unbelief’ {Scriptural Views of Roly Baptism^ 
p. 150) 

He argued that the evangelicals, in that they 
rejected the sacramental view of baptism, while 
accepting the doctrine of the Incarnation, ' although 
the one doctrine is declared in Holy Scripture as 
explicitly, as incidentally and as vaiiously ’ as the 
other, were applying a rationalistic ‘solvent’ to 
the totality of Bible truth. This eclectic method 
of dealing with the Bible was justified in evangeli- 
cal circles on the ground that they were fixing 
their attention upon the ‘kernel’ of the gospel. 
Pusey meets this contention in a finely indignant 
passage, which might be quoted as a motto for the 
whole Tractarian teaching ; 

‘ I would by the way,* he says, ‘protest against such illustra- 
tions, whereby men, too commonly, embolden themsehes to 
call any portion of God’s institution for our salvation “husk” 
or “shell ” or the like ; let it seem to us never so external, it 
can in no stage of the Christian course be dispensed with, 
which these similitudes would imply. Rather if we use any 
image, we might better speak of the whole Gospel as an elixir of 
immoitality, whereof some ingredients may be moie powerful 
than the rest, but the efficacy of the whole depends upon the 
attemperament of the several portions ; and we, who formed 
neither our own souls, nor this cure for them, dare not apeak 
slightingly of the necessity of any portion ' (i6. p 6, quoted 
from Tracts for the Time8\ London, 1842, vol. 11 . pt. ii.). 

4 . The appeal to antiquity. — Piisey’s primary 
contention, in other words, was that Cniistian 
truth must be treated as a whole, and that it must 
be approached, like any other subject-matter, with 
a scientific submission to fact and in a historical 
spirit, instead of with arbitrary assumptions. 
However much men may differ from him as to the 
application of these principles, they should at any 

1 Scriptural Views of Holy Baptimiy Oxford, 1835 ^containing 
nos. 67, 68, and 69 of the Tracts for the Times). 
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rate give him credit for having in this way cleared 
the ground for the intelligent modern study of 
theology. 

Eveiy one in that day looked on the Bible as 
the source of religious truth, and for the most 
part he did not need to go behind that. Pu&ey’s 
contention merely was that the Bible must be 
studied in its proper historical context of the early 
undivided Church. If it were objected to him by 
Evangelicals that by this deference to the Fathers 
he was thereby setting up an authority other than 
tlmt of Holy Scripture, he would answer : 

‘The contrast in point of authority is not between Holy 
Scripture and the Fatheis, but between the Fathers and vs; 
not between the book intei preted and the inteipieters, but 
between one class of interpreters and another; between ancient 
Catholic truth and modern private opinions , not between the 
Word of God and the word of man, but between varying modes 
of understanding the Word of God ’ (Liddon, i. 418). 

This appeal to antiquity was not with Pusey, it 
should be noticed, something that could be applied 
in a mechanical way. It was an appeal to the 
whole mmd of an age ‘ which had deeper and truer 
thoughts, an altogether deeper way of viewing things 
than moderns ’ {zb, i 410), and the eaily Christ- 
ian writers aie of permanent value not as supply- 
ing an infallible authority in matters of either 
faith or practice, hut as being a great reservoir 
of true Chiistianity, in which those who would 
understand Holy Scripture for themselves should 
first be steeped. This standard is, of course, very 
difficult to apply to individual questions at any 

articular moment, and is perhaps difficult to 

efend in the face of a hard unsympathetic logic, 
whether from Roman Catholics or from sceptics, 
but Pusey believed that it represents a truly 
spiritual and theologically satisfactory conception 
of the authority of the Church, within which all 
that is true both in Romanism and in Protestantism 
is seen to be embraced. The eliect of this line of 
thought upon an able young man who had been 
brought up as a Methodist may be seen in 
Gregory’s autobiography,^ and a clear sketch of 
the practical conclusions to which it led is given 
in a letter of Pusey’s in 1840 answering tiie ques- 
tion, * What is Puseyism (Liddon, ii. 140). For an 
account of the ‘ Library of the Fathers,’ edited by 
Pusey and his friends,' in order to make the chief 
Patiistic writings available for English readers, 
see lb i. ch. xviii. 

5. Attitude towards science and criticism. — 
Within the limits of space available in a work 
like tile present it has seemed better to draw out 
these bioader aspects of Pusey’s teaching than to 
go into tlie detailed controversies which accom- 
panied the ai>plication of his pimciples to the life 
of the Church of England. A list of the mam 
controversies is given for refeience below. 

The Oxford Movement proper was previous to 
the theological difficulties connected with evolu- 
tion and other scientific hypotheses, and Pusey 
was the only one of its leaders who lived on into 
that new period. He describes the change tliat 
had taken place in thought in an interesting letter 
to his old pupil J. B. Mozley when he returned to 
Oxford in 1871 as regius professor of divinity {ib, 
iv. 221). Pusey was always a good friend to tiie 
teaching of natural science when he felt it was 
not being used to undermine religion, and he was 
much more alive to its importance than many of 
the ‘ liberal’ theologians of his time. In 1855 tlie 
final vote of £30,000 for the construction of the 
museum at Oxford would have been lost if he and 
his friends had not supported it {ib. iv. 332). ^ One 
of his last sermons bore the characteristically 
cumbrous title Un-science^ not Science, adverse to 
Faith (London, 1878), and is described by his bio- 

Robert Gregory, 1B19-1911: being the Autobiography of 
Robert Gregory, D.JO,, Dean of St. PauVs, Loii<ion, 1912. 


grapher with good reason ‘as a permanent and 
most valuable contiibution to the light under- 
standing of the relations between R<‘ligion and 
Science (Liddon, iv. 335; cf. p. 80). In regard to 
the science of Biblical criticism Pusey, it is well 
known, withdrew his first book, The Theology of 
Germany, from circulation {ib. i, 175) and never 
relaxed from an attitude of inflexible conservatism. 
It should he noted, however, that this was due 
not to any obscurantist aversion to fiee inquiry, 
but, like everything else in his life, to his pre- 
occupation with practical religion and to his con- 
victions about the tiuth and unity of the Christian 
Revelation. The new views, he felt, were in large 
measure the products of an intellectual atmo- 
sjiliere in which the truth of the Incarnation was 
ignoied or denied, and the wiiters tended to be 
‘totally insensible to the religious import ’ of the 
literature with which they were dealing (zb. i. 73, 
iv. 65, 74). His ‘ Fabian tactics ’ in regard to 
their woik have probably contributed much more 
than would often be acknowledged towards the 
cieation of the far more satisfactory atmo.sjihere in 
which English theologians are able to work to-day. 

6. Practical interest in church work, — Pusey’s 
woik has left a considerable mark upon the insti- 
tutions and methods of the Anglican Church, no 
less than upon her theology. Of these the levival 
of the ‘leligious life’ is the most remaikable. 
His desire for sisterhoods sprang perhaps originally 
fiom his sense of the spiritual needs of the great 
cities and of the lack of outlet for the leligious 
energies of unmarried women rather than from any 
deliberate intention to re-establish nionasticism, 
but his Patristic studies (Liddon, iii. 2) had made 
him feel that the life of virgin self-consecration 
w^as an essential feature of the Catliolic ti adition, 
and so the two motives were closely combined. 
He had made it a subject of prayer for some years, 
and this seemed to find its fiist answer in the 
strong desire of his eldest daughter Lucy, who 
died in 1844 at the age of 15, to devote herself to a 
single life and to "work for the poor. He wrote 
from her deatlibed to Newman : 

* 1 ventured to give her m charge to pray for U8 adl in the 
presen<3e of her Redeemer, and, if it might he, for those institu- 
tions to ivhich she had herself hoped to belong’ (lA. ii. 386), 

Marian Hughes, who died in 1913 as mother of the 
Convent of the Holy Trinity m Oxford, dedicated 
herself to the * religious life ’ as early as 1841 (ib. 
ui. 10), and the hrst community for women was 
tmindod on 2Gtli March 1845. Its supeiior, Miss 
Langston, Avas later one of the nurses taken by 
Florence Nightingale to the Crimea (Maria Trench, 
Story of Dr. Pusey's Life, London, 1900, p. 279). 
H M. Benson, the founder of the first revived 
community for men in 1866, was also one of Pusey’s 
intimate h lends {Letters of Richa.rd Meuoc Benson, 
Oxtord, 1916, pp. 6, 206, 328).i 
Pusey’s overAvhelmmg sense of the failure of the 
Chinch to minister to the great cities .showed itself 
also in relation to the ordinary parochial system. 
At the time when he was composing the tiact on 
baptism in 1835 he wrote an article on the need for 
new cdiiirches in London Avhich gave the stimulus 
to Bishop Blomlield’s Metropolitan Churches 
Fund,^ He and his wife gave up their cairiage, 
and started to live much nioie simply in order 
that he might subscribe to the fund. In 1845 he 
founded anonymously the Church of St. Saviour’s, 
Leeds, Avhich was consecrated in the same month 
as Newman seceded, and the course of nineteen 
sermons which were preached during the octave of 
the con.secration was the first of those ‘ parochial 

1 Of. also Russell’s Dr. Pusey, 108ff. j^for the only 
account of modern Anglican comm unities 'SeeS. L. Ollara and 
G, Crosse, Dictionary of JSnglish Church History- ijonaon, 
1912. 

2 Liddon, i, S29, and iv. 82. 
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missions’ which hare now become an ordinary- 
feature of English church work.^ In connexion 
with this absorbing interest in the spiritual welfare 
of the gieat cities may be mentioned the personal 
help that Pusey gave in Bethnal Green durmg the 
outbreak of cholera in 1866. ^ 

The personal reminiscences recorded by those 
with whom he worked there give a pleasant and 
vivid impression of his personality. 

‘ I served on the Committee of the hospital with Dr. Pusey,* 
wrote a clergyman, ‘ and very often I met him at the bedside 
of the patiente — simple, tender-hearted, and full of sympathy. 
If the w’-oid “sweet” had not become somewhat canting— I 
should say there was something inexpressibly sweet in the 
smile and quiet laughter which so brightened hia face when 
he was pleased and hopeful * (Liddon, iv, 143). This smile of 
Pusey ’s, it may be noted, -was appieciated also by one who was 
far from being his admirer in other ways ^ Jenny Lind,’ 
wrote Dean Stanley m 1848, * has been m Oxford for three days. 
When animated she is perfectly lovely, and her smile is, with 
the exception of Dr. Pusey’s, the most heavenly I ever beheld ’ 
(Letters oJJ. B. MozUVi London, 1885, p. 196, cf. also Liddon, 
lii. 108). 

Pusey’s iufluence upon individuals -was very 
^’eat. From 1838 onwards he heard confessions 
from persons in every rank of life (Bussell, p. 78), 
and, though strongly opposed to any idea of mak- 
ing private confession compulsory, he used fre- 
q^uently to urge its practical necessity in the case 
of certain sins.® His adaptations of Boman 
Catholic books of devotion, such as Scupoli’s 
S^irit%tal Gomhaty^ though much criticized at the 
bime,^ have greatly enriched the spiritual life of 
Anglicans, and helped to break down a great deal 
of the prejudice which is due to ignorance against 
the Roman Church. In 1856 he held a devotional 
conference of clergy for a week in his house, and 
was one of the pioneers in beginning systematic 
‘ retreats ’ {q.’i ), ).® In this connexion also should be 
mentioned his commentary on The Minor Prophets 
(Oxford, 1877), and his little volume of Private 
Prayers (London, 1883), which shows the simplic- 
ity and fervour of his own devotional life. No 
undertaking for which he was responsible was 
neaier to his heart than the ‘Companions of the 
Love of Jesus, engaged in Perpetual Intercession 
for the Conversion of Sinners/ and the volume of 
Pleven Addresses (Oxford, 1868) given in a retreat 
for this gild would suggest why a place has been 
sometimes claimed for him among the English 
saints.'^ 

7, Pusey’s principal controversies. — 

1841-46. Jerusalem bishopric— the relation of the Church of 
England to Lutheranism 

1843. . His sermon on the Eucharist condemned. 

1845. , Letter to the English Churchman on Newman’s 

secession, 

1846. , The condemned doctrine of the Eucharist reasserted 

and not challenged— ‘the power of the keys ’ 

1847. . The Gorham 3 udgmenfc — ^the doctxine of baptism, 

1854. . The Denison case— the doctnne of the Holy Euchanst. 
1860. . Essays and Reviews, 

1865-70. Reunion with the Roman Ohurch, 

1870. . Use of the Athanasian Creed. 

1871. , The Pui alias case — ritual questions (see also Liddon, 

iv, ch viii ). For Pusey’s attitude towards changes 
m religious ceremonial cf also ib. ii 142, iv. 210, 369. 
1873. . Declaration on confession and absolution. 

1879. , Dean Farrar’s Eternal Bope, 

Liter ATUEB. — H. P, Liddon, Life of Edward Bouverte 
Pusey^y 4 vola,, London, 1893-94; G. W. E Russell, Dr. 
Pusey y * Leaders of the Church ’ series, do. 1907 (popular and 
throwing much fresh light on his personality, esp chs xii. and 
xiii.); a complete hibliographv of Posey’s printed books, 
pamphlets, and sermons is given in Liddon, iv. 395-453. 
Special mention may be made of The Church of England leaves 
her Children Jree to whom to open their Gnefs^, Oxford, 1850, 
The Doctrine of the Real Presence as contained in the FatherSy 
do. 1855, What is of Faith as to everlasting Punishment ^ do, 

1880. For letters to the archbishop of Canterbury (1842) and 
to the bishop of London (1851) see Liddon, ii. 278, lii 297. 

Albert Way. 


1 Liddon, 11 497. ^ lb. iv. 141 3 jj. iii iv. 266 

4 L. Scupoli, The Spiritual Oombaty with the Path of 
Paradise, Eng. tr. [by E. B Pusey], London, 1846. 

B Liddon, ii. 394. 6 Ib, ui. 377. 

7 Of. a letter of Newman’s about him, quoted m Liddon, i. 389. 


PYGMIES.— See Dwarfs and Pygmies, Ne- 
grillos AND Negritos. 

PYRRHONISM.— See Sceptics. 

PYTHAGORAS AND PYTHAGOREAN- 
ISM. — I. Pythagoras. — Pythagoras was regarded 
as more than human by the members of the society 
which he founded, and all differences between them 
were supposed to be settled by the formula aMs 
^<pa, ipse dixit. On the other hand, he had left no 
written statement of his doctrine, and little more 
than a century after his death the most divergent 
accounts of it were already current. We find some 
Pythagoreans denying that the practice of abstin- 
ence formed any part at all of the master’s teaching, 
while others gave it the first place. This diver- 
gence seems to have arisen from the ambiguous 
character of the society, which was from the first 
at once a religious orcLer and a scientific school. 
We shall see grounds for thinking that the two 
things were one m the mind of Pythagoras himself , 
but the scientific side of his doctrine inevitably 
attracted some, while otheis clung to his religious 
beliefs and practices. By the 4th cent. B.o. the 
divergence had become so gieat that it is haid to 
find anything in common between the two sects 
except their reverence for the name of Pythagoras. 
As is natural, we have no direct testimony from 
the Pythagonsts of the stiict observance, though 
the denials of the more enlightened members of the 
society would sufficiently piove their existence. 
Fortunately, however, they were a favourite sub- 
ject of ridicule with the 4th cent, comic poets, and 
we still have a considerable number of fragments 
in which they are made fun of for their squalid 
and penurious ways. It is perfectly plain that 
they did, as a matter of fact, abstain not only from 
meat but from fish, and that they wore a peculiar 
costume and Avent barefooted. They also looked 
foi a privileged position in the next world, and 
regarded their present life as a sojourn in a strange 
land [dirodpiiia). For the rest, they aie said to have 
been lousy ami duty, which is the impression that 
ascetics are apt to make on men of the woild. 

This IS a matter of such importance for the history of Gieek 
religion that it may be well to give translations of a few fiag- 
ments The originals will be most leadily found m A W 
Pickard-Cambndge, Select Fragments of the Greek Comic Poets 
(Oxford, 1900), to which references are added. Anstojjhon, in 
his Pythagonsty says • ‘ In heaven’s name, do you think the 
men of former days that turned Pythagonsts were so squalid 
because they liked it, or that they enjoyed wearing coarse 
cloaks? Not a bit of it, in my opinion It was from necessity, 
seeing they hadn’t a thing, that thej invented a fine pietext 
for economy, and established canons useful to the poor. Why, 
serve up to them fish or meat, and if they don’t eat. it up toes 
and all, I’m ready to be hanged ten times’ (Pickard-Cambndge, 
p. 69). And again : ‘ He said he had descended to the dw-elliiig- 
place of those below and had beheld each class of them, and 
that the Pythagonsts had a great advantage over all the dead. 
He said that Pluto would eat with them alone because of their 
piety’— ‘The god is not particular, then, if he likes to keep 
company with such dirty fellows • ’ . . . ‘ And they eat vege- 
tables and wash them down with water, and none of our young 
men would put up with their lire and their old cloaks and their 
avoidance of baths’ (ib. p. 70) In the Tareniines of Alexis, the 
following dialogue occurred* ‘The Pjthagoriheis, as we are 
told, neither eat fish nor anything else with life in it (ifnj/vxov), 
and they alone drink no wine.’ — ‘ Epichaiides eats dogs, though, 
and he is one of the Pythagoreans ’ — ‘Yes, hut he kills them 
first ; for then they no longer have life in them ‘ They live on 
Pythagoiisras and subtle words and chiselled thoughts ((jjpop- 
TtSe?)) daily fare is this. A fresh loaf for each and a 

cup of water, that’s all.’— ‘ Why, that isin*ison fare > ’ (ib. p. 86). 
Other extracts will be found in Diels, VorsoIcwtikerS, Berlin, 
1912, 1 373. It will be observed that the comic poets of the 4th 
cent, speak of the Pythagonsts very much as Aristophanes 
speaks of Socrates. The reference of Aristophon to the Descent 
into Hades (Kard^aens eis''Ai8ov) is of special importance for the 
reconstruction of the system. The passage about the diroSrjfjiia 
will be referred to later in another connexion. 

. On the other side, we have the statements of 
Aristoxeniis of Tarentum, who had been personally 
acquainted with the leading Pythagoreans of the 
beginning of the 4th cent. B.c,, and who had been 
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a disciple of the Pythagorean Xen^hilns before he 
joined the school of Aristotle. lie affirmed that 
Pythagoras only enjoined abstinence from the flesh 
of the ploughing ox and the ram ; and, with respect 
to the mysterious tabu on beans, he said that, as a 
matter of fact, they were the favourite vegetable 
of Pythagoras, who valued their laxative proper- 
ties. He also said that Pythagoras had a weak- 
ness for the flesh of young porkers and tender kids. 
In a similar spirit, though without the character- 
istic exaggeration of Aristoxenus, Dicsearchus of 
Messene, another disciple of Aristotle, who main- 
tained even against his master the superiority of 
the active to the contemplative life, endeavoured 
to represent Pythagoras as a legislator and states- 
man.^ "^To doubt it is this divergence that accounts 
for the almost total silence of our earliest authori- 
ties about Pythagoras himself. Plato Was very 
deeply interested in Pythagorean doctrine, and it 
is a very remarkable fact that the name of Pytha- 
goras occurs once only in his writings, ^ and all 
that we are told in that passage is that he won his 
followers’ afleetion in an unusual degree idia(p€p6pTcas 
TjyaTnfjdrj] by teaching them a ‘ way of life.’ 

* Even at the present day,’ adds Socrates, ‘ their successors 
are conspicuous by their manner of life, to which they give the 
name of Pythagorean.’ 


So far as it goes, this is evidence that, at the 
supposed date of the conversation reported in the 
Bepublic, some time before the close of the 5th 
cent., the ‘ Pythagorean life ’ was known at Athens 
and regarded as an original part of the system. 
Even the scientific Pywiagoieans are mentioned 
only once in Plato by that name, in the passage 
where Socrates is made to say that the Pytha- 
goreans (nv&aySpewi) regard music and astronomy 
as sister sciences.® On the other hand, Plato has 
a great deal to say about the views of people whom 
we know from other sources to have been Pytha- 
goreans; the strange thing is that, for all Plato 
tells us, we should only have been able to guess 
this even of such leading men as Pliilolaus and 
Echeerates. Generally he introduces Pythagorean 
philosophical views anonymously as those of ‘in- 
genious persons ’ (fcojm^ol rcyes), or the like, and he 
does not even say that Timseus the Locrian, into 
whose mouth he has placed an unmistakably 
Pythagorean cosmology, was a member of the 
society. We are left to infer it from the fact that 
he comes from Italy. This reticence must surely 
be deliberate, and Aristotle imitates his master’s 
caution. The name of Pythagoras occurs only 
twice in the genuine Aristotelian writings that 
have come down to us. In one passage^ we are 
told that Alcmseon was a young man in the old 
age of Pythagoras, which is a useful piece of 
information ; the other ® is a mere quotation from 
Alcidamas to the efiect that ‘the men of Italy 
honoured Pythagoras,’ When Aristotle has to 
discuss definite Pythagorean theories, he uses 
studiously vague phrases like ‘the men of Italy 
who are called Pythagoreans.’ By great good ^ 
fortune, however, he also wrote a special treatise 
on the Pythagoreans, which is lost, hut is quoted 
by later writers. These quotations are invaluable ; 
for they are evidence that the miraculous legend 
of Pythagoras was not, as might have been sup- 
posed, the invention of a far later age, but was 
known at Athens in the 4th century. It may be 
assumed that Aristotle heard it from some of the 
Pythagorists of whom the contemporary comic 
poets made fun. Pythagoreanism was not at all 
congenial to him, and he probably wished to repre- 
sent Pythagoras as a charlatan. 


1 For references and a discussion of the sources of the tradi- 
tional life of Pythagoras see Burnet, Ch'eeX: Philosophy^ 

London, 190§, p lOlff. 

2 Rev. X. 600 B. ® Ih. vii. 680 D. 

4 Met A. 6, 986*^ 29. ® Khet. B. 28, 1898^ 14. 


The intention of Aristotle seems to he shown by his statement 
that Pythagoras busied himself with the theory of numbers, but 
that ^he did not break with the miraclemongering of Phere- 
cydes ’ (rijs ^epejcufiov TeparoTroitas qvk airetriTj) i At a later date 
Apollonius of Tyana (g v ) and lamblichus were delighted to be 
able to quote Aristotle’s authority for the miracles of Pytha- 
goras, and in this way that philosopher unwittingly became one 
of the founders of Neo-Pythagoreamsm— a thing which was 
enough to make him turn m his grave. 

The eailiest reference to Pythagoras is a practi- 
cally contemporary one. Xenophanes, like Pytha- 
goras himself, was one of the Ionian 6migris who 
found a home in the West ‘when the Mede 
appeared ’ ; and some verses from an elegy of his 
are quoted by Diogenes Laertius,® in which we are 
told of Pythagoras that he once heard a dog 
howling and appealed to its master not to heat it 
as he recog-nized the voice of a depaited Mend. It 
is true that Pythagoras is not named in the verses 
themselves, but Diogenes, or ratlier the writer 
from whom he is excerpting, is more than usually 
precise in his method of citation • for he says that 
they occurred in the elegy of which the first line is 
a verse which he quotes. It is clear, then, that he 
had the whole elegy before him, and he can hardly 
have been mistaken when he said it referred to 
Pythagoras. If that is so, we have contemporary 
evidence of the fact that Pythagoras taught the 
doctrine of tiansmigration or rebirth {TraXLyyepeHcL). 
The verses axe satirical, as we should expect from 
Xenophanes, and the next reference to Pythagoras 
is hostile too. Heraclitus said of Pythagoras® 
that he had carried scientific inquiry {laroptrf) 
farther than any one, that he claimed its results 
as a wisdom of his own, and turned them into an 
art of mischief (/ca/corex»’%). Later still, though 
within a century of the time of Pythagoras, 
Herodotus^ speaks of him as ‘not the weakest 
sophist (*. 0 . scientific man) of the Hellenes,’ and 
says he had been told by the Greeks of the Helles- 
pont that the legendary Scythian Salmoxis had 
been a slave of Pythagoras, son of Mnesarchus, at 
Samos, and had learnt from him the strange 
doctrine of immortality. Herodotus does not 
believe this, for he is of opinion that Salmoxis 
lived many years before Pythagoras; but the 
story is evidence that Pythagoras was well Imown 
in the 5th cent, both as a man of science and as a 
preacher of immortality, and that is what we want 
to know. 

The Life of Pythagoras by Diogenes Laertius is 
a farrago of Alexandrian erudition and speculation, 
while those by Porphyry and lamblichus are sub- 
sequent to the romantic reconstiuction of the story 
by Apollonius of Tyana. They all contain, how- 
ever, a good deal of material derived from Aristo- 
xenus and Dicaearchus, wfiiich may embody 
genuine tradition in such statements as have no 
connexion with the particular views regarding 
Pythagoras which they were anxious to propagate, 
The historical setting came mainly from Timseus 
of Tauromenium in Sicily, who was anything but 
a trustworthy historian, but who had special means 
of access to original sources for the history of the 
West. The facts that we can really be said to 
know may be very briefly stated. Pythagoras, 
son of Mnesarchus, was a Samian, and the period 
of his activity fell in the second half of the 6th 
century B.C. According to Aristoxenus, he emi- 
grated from Samos because he would not submit to 
the tyranny of Polycrates, which seems probable 
enough, though we do not require any special 
explanation for the emigration of lonians to the 
west at this date. He found a new home at 
Croton, a powerful Achaian colony in the Gulf of 
Tarentum, famous for its healthy climate and the 
number of Olympic victors it produced. Here he 
established his society, which was at once a religi- 

1 Aristotle, frag. 191 (Bose). ® yiii. 86. 

s Frag. 17 (Bywater), ^ M 
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OTIS order and a scihool of science. It soon acquired 
a dominant position in Croton and tlie other 
Achaiaii states of these parts, and this naturally 
called forth a strong opposition, which was led by 
Cylon, a wealthy noble. It seems certain that 
Epliorus and Tirnoeus connected the outbieak of 
opposition to Pythagoras ■with the war between 
Croton and Sybaris, which ended witli the destruc- 
tion of the lattei in 510 B.C. In any case, Tinueus 
said that Pythagoras lived at Croton for twenty 
years, and then emigrated to Metapontum, where 
ne died. He also said that the Metapon tines con- 
secrated his house as a temple ; and Cicero tells us ^ 
that, when he visited Metapontum, he refused to 
go to the house where he was to stay till he had 
seen the place where Pythagoias died. The opposi- 
tion of tiie paitisans of Cylon to the Pythagonsts 
was carried on after their founder’s death, and 
ended in a regular massacre, from whicli very few 
of them escaped. Polybius tells us^ that the days 
when they set fiie to the lodges {crvpidpia) of the 
Pythagoieans weie followed by a ]:)enod of dis- 
turbance in Magna Gisecia, * as was natuial, 
seeing that the leading men of every state had so 
unexpectedly perished,’ and the Greek cities of 
S. Italj were Idled with bloodshed, civil war, and 
confusion of every kind, till at last they got the 
assistance of the Achaians in the Peloponnese, 
whose colonists they were, in restoring tranquil- 
lity. No date is given any^^here tor this peisecu- 
tion, but Aiistoxenus said that only^ two of the 
Pythagoieans in Cioton escaped. Lysis and Archip- 
pus — for whom Plutarch® substitutes Lysis and 
Fhilolaus. \Ye know that Lysis was the teacher 
of Epaminondas at Thebes, and, as Epaminondas 
cannot have been born much before 420 B.C., Lysis 
must have been still living in 400 B.c. We iiiust 
assume, then, that the great persecution took 
place somewhere about the middle of the 5th 
century. On the other hand, it must have been 
befoie the establisliment of a Panhellenic colony 
by Pei ides near the deserted site of Sybaris (444 
B.a), or we slioiild have heard of these troubles m 
that connexion. It is evident fiom Plutarch that 
the Pythagoreans played a very important part at 
Thebes, and that it was now one of tlie chief seats 
of tiie society. We know from Plato’s Ph€Gdo‘^ 
that Fhilolaus was resident there some time during 
the last twenty years of the 5lh cent., and also® 
that Echecrates and others, whom we know from 
Aristoxenus to have been Pythagoreans, were 
settled at Phlius near Sicyon. Some time before 
the death of Socrates, however, it must have 
become safe for the Pythagoreans to show them- 
selves m S. Italy again, for we gather that Philo- 
laus had already left Thebes by that time, and we 
know that he settled at Tarentum, iienceforth the 
chief seat of the society, where it is represented in 
the next generation by the distinguished mathe- 
matician, statesman, and general, Aichytas, the 
friend of Plato. The Pytiiagoreans of T’arentuni 
were the centre of the opposition to Dionysius i. of 
Syracuse, and it was at their request that Plato 
undertook the education of his successor, Dio- 
nysius II. The story of Damon and Phintias, which 
Aiistoxenus said he was told by Dionysius himself 
when in exile, belongs to this period. 

The unceitainty of the chronology is a great difficulty. The 
dates usually given for Pythagoias himself were obtained by 
the usual process of synchronizing his fortieth year (his d/cja^ or 
flonat) with the most important event of his middle life. This 
was taken to be his emigiation to Italy ; and, on the basis of the 
statement of Aristoxemis referred to above, that w'as dated 
by the era of Pob crates (532 no). It is also clear that some 
estimates were based on the dates of the previous incarnations 

1 De Fin. v. 2 (4). a u, 39. 

8 De Gemo Soeratis, 683 A (13). 

4 61 D. Simmias and Cebes are young men in 399 b.o., and had 
been disciples of Philolaus at Thebes. 

6 67 A. 


of P 3 thagoras as Aithalides and Euphorbus.i If we could be 
quite sure that Timaius and Ephorus w'eie right m connecting 
Pj thagoras with the war between Sybans and Croton (511 b.o.), 
that would be a fixed point, though we cannot tell how old 
I he may have been at the time The lesidence of the leading 
Pythagoreans at Thebes towaids the end of the 5th cent is also 
a fact, and it is not going too far to suggest that the brilliant 
careei of Epaminondas and the brief supiemacy of Thebes m 
Greece may be traced to their inspiration. At any late Aris- 
totle 2 quotes from Alcidamas the remark tliat, as soon as the 
‘philosophers’ became the leaders of the Thebans, the city 
prospered. Plutarch, who knew his Bfeotian liistoi y and who 
made use of Bceotian writers, in his dialogue de Gemo Soeratis 
descniies the conversation that took place among the con 
spiiators on the winter night of 379 b c., when Pelopidas freed 
Tiiebes by seizing the Cadmea. He tells us that the conspira- 
tors had met in the house of Bimmiab, the Pythagorean disciple 
I of Socrates whom we know from the Pheedo, and that, while 
they were talking, Epaminondas, who disapproved of their 
project, introduced a Pythagoiean from Italy, Theanor of 
Croton, who had come to pour libations on the tomb of Lysis, 
whose spirit had appeared to the biethren and told them of his 
death. He relates how", after the massacre at Metapontum, 
from which only Lysis and Philolaus escaped, it was unknown 
where Lysis was, till Gorgias of Leontini reported having met 
him at Thebes. The Pytiiagoreans in Italy wished to send for 
Lvsis or to lecover his remains if he were dead, but were pre- 
vented by the civil w^ars and tyrannies prevailing at the time. 
Theanor did not, however, intend to disturb his body now; 
for he had heard a voice while he watched by the tomb bidding 
him leave it where it was, and he saiv that Epaminondas had 
given Lysis a pioper Pythagorean bmial down to the most 
secret details. No doubt this may be a romance, but it implies 
a very definite histoiical background in the mind of Plutarch, 
and he knew what he was talking about. 

Pythagoras was an Ionian, and it is absurd to 
make him the champion of the ‘ Dorian aristocratic 
ideal,’ as most German writers since A. Boeckh 
and 0. Muller have done. To begin with, what 
they mean by the ‘ Dorian ideal ’ is really a fancy 
picture of the Spartan and Cretan ideal invented 
by Athenian conservatives of the 5th cent, and 
popularized by Athenian philosophens. Corinth 
and Syracuse were as purely Dorian as Sparta, and 
probably more so, and they will not fit into this 
picture. The source of the impre.ssion that there 
is something Dorian about Pythagorism is simply 
that the few fragments of genuine Pythagorean 
writing that survive belong to the generation when 
the Dorian Tarentum was the chief seat of the 
school, and were naturally composed, not indeed 
in the local dialect of that city, but in the ‘ common 
Doric’ which was the literary language of Sicily 
and S. Italy at the time. The very numerous for- 
geries of Pythagorean writings naturally followed 
this model, and so there has come to be a soit of 
Doric veneer on the surface of Pythagorism. But 
Croton, Metapontum, and the other oiiginal seats 
of the society were not Dorian, hut Achaian, and 
there was no love lost between Dorians and 
Achaians, especially in Italy, Herodotus tells us ® 
that the Sybarites accused the Crotoniates of 
getting^ the better of them by Dorian help — a 
suggestion which the Crotoniates repudiated with 
indignation. Besides, if a Crotoniate at this date 
had anything impoitant to say, he would have 
written in Ionic (as Alcmseon of Croton, who was 
a young man in the old age of Pythagoras, appears 
to have done) j for Ionic was the recognized dialect 
for serious works, and even the Dorians used it. 
The literary use of Doric, except for farces and 
satires, dates only from the reaction against 
Athens caused by the Peloponnesian War. Grote 

P rotested long ago against tlie annexation of 
roton to the Dorians hj Boeckh, and his protest 
has at last been listened to in Germany by Eduard 
Meyer. ^ 

Not is there any evidence that the Pythagorists 
espoused the cause of the aristocracy. They -were 
a religious association, and we are told a good 
deal about the severe tests applied by Pythagoras 
to aspirants to the novitiate, but there is no hint 
that birth or wealth was essential. The character- 

1 Laqueur, in Hermes^ xlii. [1907] 630 £f. 

2 Rhet. B 28, 1898b 18. 8 v. 44. 

4 Gesch. des AltertumSi Stuttgart, 1884-1902, vol. ii. § 602, note. 
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istic of s<nch associations in Greece and elsewhere 
IS just that any one is admitted to membership 
who IS able and willing to fullil their requirements, 
whatever his condition may be. The prominent 
^art played in the society by women from the very 
first depends on this. It is probably true that 
Pythagoras dissuaded the Crotoniates from giving 
up the refugees from Sybaris, but that was surely 
because they were suppliants, and not because tliey 
were aristocrats, if indeed they were, of which 
there is no evidence. Aristoxeniis said expies.dy 
that Cylon, the leader of the opposition to Pytha- 
goras, was a man distinguislied by birth, position, 
and wealth, not a popular leader, as modem writeis 
assert. Moreover, wdien the Pythagoreans did 
return to Italy, they settled at Tarentum, which 
was an extremely democratic state, and it is hard 
to see anything else that could have recommended 
a Dorian city to them. It is true that Archytas 
was at the head of the Tarentine government for 
years, but he owed his position to popular election. 
Lastly, though Empedocles may not have 

been a member of the Pythagoiean society, he was 
certainly an enthusiastic admirer of Pythagoras, 
and seems to have taken him as Ins model ; and 
Empedocles was the leader of the democratic party 
in anothei Dorian state, Agrigentum. 

It is no doubt possible that there is some truth m the state- 
ment of some authorities that the family of Pythaj-oras was 
descended from a certain Mippasus, who left Phlius rather than 
submit to the conquering’ Dorians. The exiles settled first at 
Lemnos, from which island they were afterwards expelled by 
the Athenians, when the family of Pythagoras settled at Samos. 
Pausaniasi heard this account of the matter at Phhus itself, 
and it is noteworthy that Echecrates and other Pythagoreans 
settled at Phlius in later days, and that the name Hippaaus is 
well kno^vn as that of a Pythagorean who revealed the secrets 
of the society That makes no difference, however, to the 
lomsm of Pythagoras , for the exiles from Phlius belonged to 
the 01 iginal population who were settled in the ^gean before the 
Achaians came, and whom we must identify vith the Arcadians 
on the one hand and the lonians on the other. If the family of 
Pythagoias preserved the memoiy of these things, he would be 
leas than ever inclined to sympathize with ‘ Dorian ideals ’ 
Nor were the Achaians Dorians. It may be that they spoke a 
very similar dialect, though we have not sufficient remains 
of it to be sui*e, but that can be sufficiently accounted 
for if we suppose that they both adopted the language of the 
original population before the not very remote date when the 
loniana took to saying BUs instead of Kgits, for instance. The 
retention of the old pronunciation by baekwaid communities is 
normal. The whole question has been needlessly complicated 
by the unwai ranted absumpLion that the Arcado-Gypriote 
dialect 18 Achaian, wheieas ii is most closely akin to the dialect 
of Homer. It has actually been said that Pythagoras changed 
his name from Pythagoras in older to signify his adhesion to 
the * Domn ideal ’ ! Of course the form is due to the fact that 
we geneially read of him in Attic writers who use the Attic 
foim, and there is no reason to suppose that he ever called 
himself anything else but Hv6ay6p7)5, as he was still called by 
Democritus. 

2 , Pythagorean religion. — In the light of modern 
anthropology, the Pythagorean religion has become 
a good deal easier to understand tlian it was. We 
can see that, so far as the leading ideas on %vhich 
it was based are concerned, it might have aiisen 
anywhere ; for those ideas are primitive and world- 
wide. The first of them is that the soul can leave 
the body temporarily or permanently and take up 
its abode in another body. The second is the kin- 
ship of men and beasts, which makes it possible 
for the same soul to inhabit the bodies ot either. 
The third is the necessity of observing certain 
abstinences or tabus. To make a religion out of 
these ideas, it only requires a great teacher to give 
them an ethical cliaracter which tlie;sr do not in- 
herently possess, and that is why we find so many 
resemblances in Pytbagorism to systems which 
can have no historical connexion witli it. Some 
of these had already struck people in the 5th 
century. Herodotus’^ notes the agreement of the 
Pythagorean rule to bury the dead in linen with 
1 ii IS. 1, Tins explains why Adstoxeniis called Pythagoras 
a ‘Tyrrhenian ’ In the 4th cent. B.o, the ‘Pelasgiana’ whom 
Miltiades expelled from Lemnos were called ‘Tyrrhenians/ 


the Egyptian practice of excluding avooI from 
temples, and he hints ^ that not only this, but the 
belief in immortality and transmigration, came 
from Egypt. The rule about linen is simply, of 
course, a consequence of the tabu on wool as an 
animal product, and may arise independently in 
many places ; and Herodotus was wrong in suppos- 
ing that the Egyptians believed in transmigration. 
It was probably an impression that he gathered 
from the semi- animal figures on the monuments. 
As the geographical horizon became wider, Pytha- 
goi^as was sent faith er and farther afield for his 
religious insti notion —to the Clialda^ans and the 
Druids and other peoples. In modern tunes his 
system has been derived from China, and even 
now there are those who think it came from India. 
Now there are certainly some staking resemblances 
between Pythagorism and Buddliism, thougli the 
differences aie more sti iking still. That can be 
explained quite naturally, however, when we re- 
member that the Hindus, like the Greeks, had a 
bent for philosophy, and that the operation of 
' philosophical speculation on the same basis of 
primitive belief would naturally yield somewhat 
similar results. The question of Egyptian influence 
is on rather a different footing ; fox it is historically 
possible, and, if we remember the close connexion 
between Polycrates of Samos and Ama&is of Egypt, 
it will seem quite likely that Pythagoras visited 
Egypt. If we could find any real trace of Egyjitian 
influence, we should not hesitate in admitting it. 
It is strange, however, that Herodotus does not 
say that Pythagoras had ever been in Egypt, and 
that the first statement that he had occurs in a 
work which expressly disclaims any historical 
character, the Bmiris of Isocrates, and in a passage 
obviously based on the somewhat obscure remark 
of Herodotus. We must remember, too, that what 
Pythagoras might have learnt in Egypt at that 
date would have been the confused and artificial 
theology of the Saite period, and we can find no 
trace or that. We shall see that the religion of 
Pythagoras, like everything else about him, has a 
definitely Ionian character, and that tlie doctrine 
of rebirth or transmigration was known in the 
JEgean before his time. 

The word ‘metempsychosis,' by which this doctrine is gener- 
ally known, has only very late authonfcy, and is based on a 
confusion of ideas ; for it would mean that the same body was 
inhalnted successively by diffeient souls. The conect terni 
would have been /aeTei'o-wAfdTwcrt?, which is actually used by 
Plotinus and the Christian apolo{?ists. The proper expression 
IS undoubtedly Tra\Lyycvecrla, or rebirth. 

The first point to notice is the intimate associa- 
tion of Pythagorism with the cult of Apollo at 
Delos. We know from the Homeric Hymn that 
the Apollonia at Delos had become a meeting- 
place for all lonians long before the time of Pytha- 
goras, though their official chief deity was the 
Slinyan god Poseidon Helikonios, who presided 
over the Panionion at Mycale. Now, as L. R. 
Parnell has rightly insisted, Apollo Lykeios, the 
wolf-god (who has nothing to do with the sun in 
classical Greek literature) comes from the north, 
and his connexion with Lycia, which may have 
been called after him, is secondary, and due to 
Achaian colonization in those parts. Everything 
points to his having been a god of the northerners 
who took the place of the old iE^ean rulers in the 
14th century B.C. There is nothing strange in his 
having been adopted by the lonians. When great 
sanctuaiies like that at Delos are established, the 
seats of the gods become fixed, even though the 
people to whom they originally lielonged have dis- 
appeared or been absorbed, as the Achaians were by 
the lonians of the .^gean. In much the same way, 
those Achaians who were able to maintain, their 
separate nationality after the Dorian conquest of 

3 ii. 123. 
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the Peloponnese, when they expelled the lonians 
from the southern shore of the Corinthian Gulf, 
took over the worship of Poseidon Helikonios 
which they found there. The most interesting 
trace of the northern origin of Apollo is the bring- 
ing of the offerings of the Hyperboreans to Delos 
every year by one or more ancient routes, and 
Apollo himself was supposed to revisit the Hyper- 
boreans annually. Now Aristotle wrote in his 
work on the Pythagoreans that the citizens of 
Croton gave the name of Apollo Hyperboreus to 
Pythagoras. 

For the Hyperboreans and their offerings see Parnell, COS 
iv. 99 ff They are found m the legend of Delphi too. The 
story told to Herodotus at Delos was as follows : ‘ The holy 
things wrapped in wheaten straw were carried fiom the Hyper- 
boreans to the Scythians, and were passed on by them from 
people to people till they reached the Adriatic. Thence they 
were sent southwards and were received by the men of Dodona, 
who were the first of the Hellenes to receive them. Prom 
Dodona they came down to the Malian Gulf and crossed to 
Euboea, whence they were passed on from town to town till they 
reached Carjstus, and fiom Oarystus they were conveyed by the 
Carystians to Tenos, without touching at Andros, and the 
Tenians handed them on to Delos. Pausanias® mentions 
another route by way of Sinope which has puzzled scholars. If 
it should proie to be the case that the Hittites spoke an Indo- 
European ton^jue of the same type as the Italo-Geltic, the mean- 
ing of this will be clear enongh, and, in view of that, which 
seems to be more than a possibility, the Achaian character of 
Apollo becomes important. Now, in discussing another Hyper- 
borean institution, the Olympian crown of wild olive, Pausanias 
gives us the following information *3 ‘Olen the Lycian, in his 
Hymn to Achaiia, was the fiist to affirm that there are men who 
dwell beyond the North Wind , for m that hymn he says that 
Achaiia came to Delos from the Hjperboreans. Afterwards 
Melanopua of Oj me composed an ode on Opis and Hecaerge, in 
which he said they too had come to the Hj^perboreans before 
Achaiia did so.’ It does not matter for our purpose here 
whether Olen is a historical person or not , for it is at least clear 
that these statements were made in Delian hymns. It may be 
noted further that the Homeric Hymn represents Apollo as 
ruling over many places which were not Ionian at a later date, 
but which formed part of the Achaian land in the heroic age. 
This ma;^ possibly help to explain the similarities between 
Pythagorism and Druidism which made such an impression on 
the Greeks and Romans of a later date W, Ridgeway 4 holds 
(the present writer believes rightly) that the Achaians were 
Celts, and it seems plain that tlie Druids {q u.) did teach the 
doctrine of transn.iigiation.5 We do not know how sophisticated 
these Druids (who used the Greek alphabet) may have been, but 
there is aftei all a fairly general agieemeiit that a new view of 
the soul leached the Greeks fiom the north (see art. Soul 
(Greekl), and there are ceitain elements m the Delian legend 
which seem definitely Celtic, such as the singing swans so 
beautifully de&ciibed by Aristophanes Now these, as every 
one knows, occur in Plato’s account of the death of Socrates, 7 
where Socrates is made to say he is a fellow-servant of Apollo’s 
swans. 

If we follow up the clue suggested by the identi- 
fication of Pythagoras with Apollo Hyperboreus, 
we shall find many confirmations of the hypothesis 
that Delos was the source of his inspiration. In 
the first place, his very name suggests some family 
connexion with the worship of Apollo; for the 
most obvious etymology of it is that it means an 
envoy to the sister sanctuary at Pytho (cf. the 
TTvXwybpai who were sent to the Amphictyonic 
Council). We note further that the Hyperboreans 
are represented as vegetarians, and that the oldest 
altar of Delos, that of Apollo the Father [yevirwp), j 
was reserved for fireless oblations of vegetable 
offerings like the firstfruits of the Hyperboreans. 
We read in Diogenes Laertius® that Pythagoras 
worshipped at this altar only, and, though this 
may not be genuine tradition, it is probable enough 
that, in his preaching of abstinence from animal 
flesh (dTToxh he should have appealed to 

this ancient worship of his people. Moreover, 
purification (Kdeapcns) was one of the leading ideas 
in Pythagorism, and it certainly was a prominent 
feature of the cult of Apolio. There are, indeed, 
reasons for thinking that it was not an original 

1 iv. S3. 2 1 St 2, 

3 v. 7. 8, Of. Pindar, 01. iii 16, where we learn that the 
Hyperboreans were settled on the Danube. 

4 T/ie Marly Age qf Greece, Cambridge, 1901, i. 337 ff 

5 Oa;sar, de Bell. Qall. vi, 14. 6. 6 Mitds, 709. 

7 Phoido, 84 E, 8 yiii XS 


feature of this cult, but there is no doubt that, by 
the time of Pythagoras, Apollo was regarded as 
the cathartic god 

Further, there are indistinct memories of earlier 
missionaries of Apollo than Pythagoras. Hero- 
dotus tells us ^ of Abaris the Hyperborean, a holy 
man who travelled from country to country with 
a golden arrow in his hand. He tasted neither 
food nor drink, and averted plagues and earth- 
quakes by his spells. Pindar said this w^as in the 
days of Croesus, only a generation before his own 
birth. Herodotus also speaks ^ of Aristeas of Pro- 
connesus, who, when ‘rapt by Phoebus’ {0oi/3o- 
’Kapm-rhs yevbpevos), visited the nortliern peoples. 
His soul could leave liis body, and he was seen in 
far distant places. Like Pythagoras, he found his 
way to the Achaian colony of Metapontum, and 
told the men of that city that to them alone in 
Italy had Apolio come. There >vas a statue of 
him beside that of Apollo in the market-place 
there. To the same circle belongs Hermotimus of 
Ciazomenee, who could leave his body for years at 
a time, and bring back prophecies of the future, 
till once his enemies burned his body in the absence 
of his soul and he was seen no more. It is plain 
that Pythagoras was not without predecessors, and 
that he had no need to visit remote regions to 
learn the view of the soul on which his doctrine 
was based. 

On the cathartic element in the religion of Apollo see COS iv. 
295 ff. Purification {KdBapcri<;) came to be so closely associated 
with Apollo that Socrates, in Plato’s Cratylus,'^ proposes to 
derive his name from exTroAvtoi/ or diroAoutav, or both 

But we can go further than this; for we can 
show that Pythagoras had Ionian predecessors in 
his cosmogony as well as in his doctiine of the soul. 
There are traces of cosmogonical theory even in 
Horner,^ and it is plain that Hesiod did not invent 
the cosmogonical figures at the beginning of his 
Theogony ; for he introduces Chaos and Eros with- 
out a word of explanation, and there is no indica- 
tion of the parts they played in the creation of 
the world. As Gomperz^ very justly observed, 

* Hesiod’s system is a mere husk of thought which 
must once have been filled with life.’ Moreover, 
his doctrine ® that the men of the Golden Age have 
become ‘holy spirits’ {dalpoves dyvol) who watch 
over mortal men goes far beyond primitive belief, 
though we can hardly suppose that Hesiod invented 
that either. Such doctrines are obviously the 
fruit of what we must call theological speculation, 
and that raises a great difficulty. It is generally 
evaded by attributing all such speculations to the 
Orphics, and there is no doubt that thejr held cos- 
mogonical doctrines and entertained beliefs about 
the soul of the very type that we are now consider- 
ing. On the other hand, there is no evidence that 
the Orphic oommunities existed at so early a date 
as we should have to assume if we are to account for 
the facts in this way. Moreover, so far as we can 
see, Orphism was the religion of humble people, 
and we know of no great Orphic teachers whom we 
can Cl edit with the origination of such daring 
speculations. It seems as if Orphism, when it 
did arise, was rather a parallel pbenomenon to 
Pythagorism than its source, ft must be re- 
membered that the Orphic god is Dionysus, not 
Apollo, and the worship of Dionysus is of much 
more recent date than that of Apollo. It certainly 
became tinged with mysticism like that of Apollo, 
and to some extent that of Demeter at Eleu.sis, but 
the problem of the origin of this mysticism remains, 
and it is not easy to rest content with the view 
that it is Thracian. The belief in ecstasy may 
well have been so, but that does not take us very 

1 iv. 30. 2 IV. 13 

3 405 B. 4 II, XIV. 

5 GreeJc ThinJcers, Eng. tr., London, 1901-12, i. 40. 
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far ; for what we have to account for is the exist- 
ence of cosmogonical speculation and an elaborate 
doctrine of the soul, which presents many common 
features in all the religious movements of the time, 
so far as we know anything about them. 

The obvious affinities of Iliad xiv. and Odyssey xi. with 
Orphic doctrine have led some scholars to suppose that they 
are later additions to the Homeric poems, but they would 
have to be so late that the theory loses all plausibility. The 
view that Hesiod is the oiiginator of Greek cosmogonical 
speculation, which we all held m the 19th cent., is shown by a 
close examination of the Thcogony to be wrong Hesiod is 
certainly repeating those things at secondhand- It is of great 
sigmficance that Dionysus is not any more important for Hesiod 
than he is for Homer. It is mentioned in passing that he is the 
son of Zeus and Semele, hut there is no hint that he is an im- 
portant god That seems fatal to the view that there are Orphic 
elements in Hesiod. 


Since the close of the 19th cent, it has been 
possible to look at these things in another light, 
though it is not easy to adjust our vision to the 
new perspective. We know now that there was a 
highly developed civilization in the .^®gean dating 
from the Neolithic Age, and excavations at Menidi 
and Miletus have shown that it passed by gradual 
transition into the early Ionic civilization. There 
is not the slightest ground for regarding the semi- 
barbarous invaders from the north as the main 
stock of the Greek people, i.e. the people to whom 
we owe Greek civilization and everything that 
makes Greece of value^ to us to-day. Every day 
brings fresh confirmation of the view that the 
Achaians or Hellenes, or whatever they called 
themselves, adopted the language and civilization 
of the conquered iEgean people and were ultimately 
absorbed by them. Now we can have no difficulty 
in supposing that the people who created the ^Egean 
civilization were capable of theological speculation. 
Nor is there any need to suppose that they were de- 
pendent on Egypt or Babylon in any way for this. 
The iEgean civilization is as old as that of Babylon 
or Egypt, and in many ways superior to either of 
them. The Achaians and Hellenes did not bring 
oivBization to the JEgean, but in some ways set it 
back. What they did bring was apparently^ the 
Olympian gods and the war-chariot and the chival- 
rous ideal as we find it in the poems of Homer. In 
that way, no doubt, the incursion of the north- 
erners introduced a new and valuable element into 
the life of the Aegean, but for most things they 
were dependent on the higher civilization of the 
people whom they had conquered. The coming of 
the Achaians marks the beginning of the Greek 
Middle Ages, but there was a Tong antiquity 
behind that. 


It is most unfortunate that we cannot discuss Pythagoras 
adequately without constant reference to ethnological problems, 
but that IS forced on us by the treatment of the subject m most 
recent works. It is necessary at this point to say that it seems 
impossible, in view of recent discoveries, to maintain the view 
that the Greek language reached the jEgean from the north. 
Its affinities are closest with the languages of Iran and India, 
and not with those of the Italo-Oeltio type. This appears clearly 
from its system of declension and conjugation. The Greek, 
Sanskrit, and Avestan verbs are inflected on identical principles, 
and in particular they alone possess the augment, save for some 
survivals in Amienian—an exception that proves the rule and 
gives us a hint of the route by which Indo-European speech may 
have reached the ^gean. It is fche fact that the oldest datable 
traces of Indo-European speech are to he found in Asia Minor, 
and this is so whether the new view of the Hittites proves to he 
sound or not. Hittite, if it has been correctly mterpreted, is a 
language of the Italo-Celtic type, and has no special affinities 
with Greek. The distinction between centim and satem lan- 
guages, of which so much has been made, is a futile one, since the 
sibilization of ifc is a secondary phenomenon which may occur any- 
where and at any time. The Romance languages have become 
satem. languages in historical times. Now, if these views are 
sound— and every fresh piece of evidence seems to confirm them 
—there is no difficulty at all m supposing that an older form of 
Greek was spoken in the .^Egean m the Bronze Age, and that it 
was adopted from the original population by the Achaians and 
Dorians from the north, who must originally have spoken a 
form of Celtic. Of course they would introduce a number of 
their own words, notably Be6s, which is inexplicable as a native 
Greek formation. The continuity of earlj^ iEgean and wnio 
speculation, whicffi is being assumed in this article, has, there- 


fore, nothing starthng about it In this respect, at least, Ridge- 
way saw how the land lay when there was much less evidence 
than there is now. 

If this view is correct, we can easily understand 
how there came to he ‘theologians,’ as Aristotle 
calls them,^ in Ionia long before the time of 
Pythagoras. We still have a priceless fragment of 
one of the latest of these, Pherecydes of Syros, an 
island close to Delos (see art. Cosmogony and 
Cosmology [Gieek]). It is the oldest piece of 
Greek prose in existence, and was already known 
in part from Clement of Alexandria, while the 
beginning and some of the continuation of it have 
been recovered from an Egyptian ;^apyrus pub- 
lished by Grenfell and Hunt. Tiiis introduces us 
to speculations which are most easily understood 
if we suppose them to be old iEgean in character, 
such as that of the cloak ((pB^pos), embroidered with 
‘Land and Ogenos and the homes of Ogenos,’ 
which JZas (Zeus) gave to Chthonie (Earth) at their 
‘holy marriage,’ and which was spread over a 
‘ winged oak’ {{/iroirrepos 5pvs), For us the import- 
ant point is that our earliest authorities, including 
Aristoxenus, who was not anxious to emphasize 
the mystical aide of Pythagoras, agiee in repre- 
senting him as the disciple of Pherecydes. Aristotle 
too, as we have seen, spoke of his attachment to 
the miracle-working (reparoTrotia) of Pherecydes. 
This means at least that Pythagoras was ac- 
quainted with a speculative cosmogony, and 
probably with a doctrine of the soul’s immortality 
rather less primitive in character than any we can 
attribute to Aristeas or Abaris. At any rate the 
discovery of an actual fragment of Pherecydes in 
Egypt makes it much more likely than it seemed 
before that later ages had some real knowledge of 
his doctrine, and that Cicero may have had good 
authority for his statement that he taught the 
immortality of the soul. 

The fragments of Pherecydes will be found in Diels, Vorso- 
Jcratiker'^, vol ii. p. 202 ffi. The present writer cannot believe 
that Pherecydes was influenced by Anaximander, as Diels sup- 
poses. The ‘winged oak ‘points to Arcadia or Dodona rather 
than Miletus. Nor can it have any connexion with Babylon, 
where there never were any oaks. The scholiast on ApoBonius 
Rhodius, 1 . quotes Pherecydes for the statement that 
Aithalides, the herald of the Argonauts, received from Hermes 
the boon that his soul should be at one time in Hades and at 
another on earth, and from Apollonius himself we learn that he 
had also the gift of remembering his former lives. If we can 
trust this, it 18 very important ; for Hermes is an Arcadian (and 
therefore pre-Aohaian) god, and the Argonauts are Minyans. 
Now Aithalides was regarded as a previous incarnation of 
Pythagoras, Euphorbus being the next. The statement of 
Cicero 2 is that Pherecydes was the first to teach the immor- 
tality of the soul, which only means that he was the first extant 
writer to do so. The immediate source of the statement is 
probably Posidonius. 

There is no reason, then, for supposing that the 
doctrine of rebirth or transmigration was the 
original contribution of Pythagoras to religion, 
and the same may be said of his detailed prescrip- 
tions as to the avoidance of certain acts and the 
observance of certain abstinences. There can, in 
fact, be no doubt that most of the Pythagorean 
precepts are tabus of a thoroughly primitive type, 
and many of them can be matched among savage 
peoples to-day. Later writers, of course, interpret 
these dKo^arjaara, as they are called, as symbols or 
allegories of moral truth ; hut that view^ will not 
easily be accepted now, in view of our increased 
knowledge of such things. It is natural to suppose 
that, to many of the followers of Pythagoras, 
these precepts were the most important of his 
teachings, and that there was a rift between the 
higher and the lower Pythagorxsm from the first. 
That is only human nature, and it seems to be the 
explanation of much that we are told about the 
hierarchical organization of the society. Tt is 
very significant that one of the names given to the 
lower grade is dKovarfia/nKolf which can hardly mean 

1 Met, A 6. 1071»> 28, the first occurrence of this fateful word. 

2 Tusc, 1 . 16 (38), 
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anything else than those who made the precej)ts, 
or dffoi5cr/iara, the principal thing. The distinction 
between Pythagoreans and Pythagorists has no 
doubt a similar origin. It is probable that modern 
scholars are right in holding these distinctions to 
be of late date, but the difference between those 
who were capable of assimilating only the external 
side of the religion and those who could reach its 
inner meaning must have been present from the 
first, and, as we have seen, it soon became so accen- 
tuated that it split the society in two. The same 
consideration throws light upon what we are told 
of the obligation of secrecy imposed on the 
members of the society. As usually stated, that 
is clearly an attempt to explain how certain doc- 
trines were apparently unknown to the mass of 
the members, and so far it is unhistorical. Pytha- 
gorean doctrines were apparently quite well known, 
and influenced outsiders from an early date. ^ At 
the same time, it is quite credible that novices 
were bound to silence for a period. That is too 
common everywhere to excite surprise, and the 
words which are used to describe tliis obligation, 
ix^fjLvdia and suggest this rather than 

the discipUna arcani. Now these words are dis- 
tinctly Ionic in character, and that is a good 
reason foi believing that they have come down 
from the early days of the society. 

The following may be quoted as specimens of the aKova-fj-ara : 
* JTot to pirk up what has fallen,’ * Not to break bread,’ ‘ Not to 
stir the fire with an (iron) sword,’ ‘Not to eat from a whole 
loaf,’ ‘ Not to let swallows share one’s roof,* ‘ Not to look m a 
mirror beside a light.’ There can be no doubt how precepts of 
this kind are to be classified, and we cannot take seriously the 
later explanations such as that ‘Not to stir the fire with a 
sword’ only means that we should not further provoke an angiy 
man.i 

But all this, however largely it bulked in his 
teaching, was only a part, and not the most 
important part, of the contribution of Pythagoras 
to religion. There must have been something to 
account for the striking difference between the 
development of the Orphic and Pythagorean sects. 
The former seems to have become utterly corrupt 
in a very few generations ; and in a conversation 
supposed to take x>lace well before the close of the 
5th cent. Plato makes Admiantus condemn the 
Orphic religion as a mere traffic in pardons and 
indulgences.® We know that there were Pytha- 
gorists at Athens in the 4th cent., but nothing of 
the kind is suggested of them; they are only 
laughed at for their abstinence and their devotion 
to the simple life. On the other hand, there were 
at the same date a number of eminent scientific 
men, calling themselves Pythagoreans, who paid 
no respect to these external observances, and even 
tried to explain them away. Now the one great 
difference that we can discern between the 
Orphics and the Pythagoreans is jitst this— that 
the Pythagoreans all agreed in tracing everything 
to the inspiration of a great individual, while we 
do not hear of any great Orphic teacher at all. 
Tliose whose names have come down to us, like 
Onomacritus, aie know chieffy because they were 
suspected of literary frauds. We may reasonably 
infer from this that the higher side of Pythagorean 
religion came from the founder himself.' 

It IS not possible, of course, to prove conclusively 
what this higher doctrine was, but an examination 
of our eailiest evidence will afford us some positive 
indications. In the Phcedo ® Plato makes Socrates 
ex^iress snrpiise that Cebes and Simmias have not 
been taught by Philolaus the true reason why it is 
unlawful for d man to take his own life. The first 
reason, ivhich he says is a ‘ high doctrine^ and not 
easy to understand, is that our souls are bound in 
the prison-house {(ppovpd) of the body, and we have 
no right to try to escape till God gives the signal. 
There is a further doctrine, which Socrates accepts, 

i See Burnet 2 , p. 106. 2 jiep^ ij. 3^4 e. s qi D-62B. 


that we are the chattels {Knfj/jLara) of the gods, and 
they watch over us. There can he no doubt that 
Plato means us to understand all this to be 
Pythagorean ; for Philolaus was the most dis- 
tinguished Pythagorean teacher at the time of 
which he is speaking. We are also told tliat he 
did not give any clear account of this doctiine, 
which was therefore i>resiiinably one which he had 
inheiited from his predecessors. Now it will be 
seen that it has a distinctly ethical tendency, such 
as we do not find in anything that we know of 
Orphism. The imprisonment of the soul in the 
body has a disciplinary character, and the gods or 
God (the two forms of expression are used quite 
indisciiminately) have imposed it on us for the 
good of our souls, so that it is our duty to submit. 
So much we may fairly infer from tiiis passage, 
which is really our oldest and best authority. 

If we may also regard the famous description of 
the true philosophei in the Thecetetus ^ as inspired 
by Pythagorean teaching, we may go a steji further 
and attiibiite to Pythagoras the doctiine that the 
end of man is to become like God (6/aott6(ris detp). 
We are not able to prove this indeed, but it is so 
far confirmed by the fact that Aristoxenus makes 
the ‘following of (^od’ (r6 d.Ko'kovdelv T<p de^) the 
keynote of the Pythagorean system as expounded 
by him ; and an unknown wiiter excerpted by 
Stob^eus® gives ‘Follow God’ (eVoi/ $€(}) as a 
Pythagorean precept, and calls attention to the 
agreement of Plato with it. It is obvious that 
this is on a different level from ‘ Do not stir the 
file with iron’ and the rest of the d/coiyo'/iara, and 
it appears to furnish a clue to the real meaning 
of Pythagoras. It gives Pythagorism something 
more than the mainly negative attitude to life 
of Buddhism, and distinguishes it from Orphism, 
which emphasizes ‘ release ’ (Xiio-ts) above everything 
else. To the Orphic the body was the tomb of the 
soul {(Twpa (r7jfxa)f and what we call life was death ; 
and that is a very different thing from regarding 
the body as a house of correction. There is, in 
fact, no evidence that the idea of a final release 
from the ‘wheel of birth’ jilayed any part in 
Pythagorism. That is admitted by Rohde, who 
attiihutes it to the defectiveness of our informa- 
tion. Pythagorism without a final release, he 
says, would be like Buddhism without a nirvana,^ 
The present writer would suggest that, imperfect 
as our information may be, it would be extra- 
ordinary that it should afford no evidence of tins 
doctrine, if it had ever existed. We have the 
excellent authority of Aristotle for saying that 
the Pythagoreans divided rational living things 
into gods and men and ‘ such as Pythagoias,’^ and 
so it would seem that the fully purified soul 
becomes incarnate in a jihilosopher and religious 
teacher who seeks to raise otheis to his level. So 
far as we can judge from the Fhmdo^ its final 
destiny is not any soi t of nirvana, but ‘ to dwell 
with the gods.’ It is an interesting point that the 
purified soul remembers its previous incarnations. 
It is said that Pythagoras remembered that his 
last^ incarnation Had been as Eiiphorbiis the Dar- 
danian, who, by Apollo’s help, wounded Patrocliis 
{II. xvi. 804 if.). It is not necessary either to dis- 
believe this or to attribute it to imposture. Men 
were very exalted in those days, and it is perfectly 

ossible that Pythagoras wasm dead earnest when 

e saw the shield of Euphorbus dedicated by Mene- 
laus at Argos, and recognized it as that which he 
had borne in Apollo’s service in a former life. 
We may gather from this the further information 

1 176 B-D. 

11 . 249. 8 (Wachsmufch) ; of. Anstoxemis, ap. Iambi 
V%ta Pyth. 137. 

3 Psyche^^ Tubingen, 1910, ii. 165, note 2. 

4 Frag 192 (Bose) : -rov Koyimv to ycv eo-rc fieos, to 

dvOpiaitoq, TO oXov TlvQa.y6pas, 
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that there was an interval of several generations 
between each rebirth, which, if we regard the 
myths winch Plato puts into the mouth of Socrates 
as Pythagorean, were spent in purgatory, the very 
name of which has a definitely Pythagorean sound. 

For the doctrine of the body as the tomb of the soul see 
Plato, Cratyhis, 400 C, where we aie told that the body is called 
o-w/jia, i e, crnjj.a, ‘ Oil the ground that the soul is buried in the 
present life.' Socrates goes on, however, to give it as his own 
opinion that the Orpines (oi d/x^I 'Op^iia) really called the body 
crw/ia, because the soul is now paying the penalty for ‘ those 
things for which it pays the penalty,’ and that it has a covering 
(7rcptj8oA.o?) in the likeness of a prison (Seaftbiry^pCov elicova) * so 
that it may be kept safe * (ti^a o-ta^rjTai) till it has paid m full 
all that it owes. The word orw/u.a is on this view derived not 
from ct^fxa bub from o-w^w. This looks very like an attempt to 
explain the Orphic doctrine in terms of the Pythagorean. 

3. Pythagorean science. — This is not the place 
for a full discussion of Pythagorean science, but it 
is necessary for our purpose to establish its Ionian 
character — which will prove that it goes back to 
Pythagoras himself — and it is desirable that it 
should be shown, if possible, in what, if any, 
relation it stood to Pythagorean religion. The 
subject is difficult because, while the religion of 
Pythagoras underwent no important development, 
as far as we know, Pythagorean science was 
extiemely progressive. That, again, is because, 
while the leading Pythagoreans took their religion 
for granted or neglected it altogether, they were 
obliged to defend their scientific teaching against 
criticism of all kinds, and of course it became 
greatly modified m the process. In particular, we 
see that it was necessary to account for the ‘ four 
elements’ of Empedocles, which had become the 
foundation of medical science, and above all to take 
up a definite attitude towards Zeno’s very serious 
criticism of the Pythagorean view of space and the 
unit. We are safe in referring theoiies which 
show a preoccnjiation with problems of this kind 
to a later generation of the school. On the other 
hand, Parmenides, who describes himself as a 
youth in his poems, must have “written not ver^ 
long after the death of Pythagoras, and there is 
clear evidence that he had been a Pythagorean. 
The cosmology which he expounds in the second 
part of his poem, and which he tells us has no 
truth in it, cannot well be anything else than 
Pythagorean, and, considering the time at which 
he wrote, it must be practically the doctrine of 
Pythagoras himself. Unfortunately we have only 
fragments, though they are instructive enough, and 
show pretty clearly which parts of the Pythagorean 
cosmology may be regarded as original. In view 
of the relation of Pythagoras to Pherecydes, it is 
not surprising that his expositions should have 
taken the form of a cosmogony, and we even gather 
from a chance remark of Plato ^ that it contained 
stories about the gods such as were usual in cosmo- 
gonies. The cosmogonic Eros is mentioned in a 
fragment that survives. It is clear, however, that 
the leading ideas of the system came from quite 
another source than Pherecydes. In the first half 
of the 6th cent. B.O. science, as we understand 
the word, had arisen for the fiist time in the 
world’s history at Miletus on the mainland not far 
from Samos. Thales, Anaximander, and Anaxi- 
menes had been busy with the question of the 
stuff of which the world is made, and this had 
been defined as a limitless something i&ireipov), 
ultimately held to be air, which at that time was 
supposed to be a vapour and identified with steam 
and mist. Water and earth and other solid sub- 
stances were explained as condensed air, while fire 
was air still further rarefied. In this limitless 
mass there were innumerable worlds, each with its 
earth, sun, moon, and stars, and these arose and 
passed away like bubbles in the limitless mass of 
vapour. MToreover, Anaximander, the second of 
1 Sywp. 195 0. 


the Milesians, had put foitli a daiing theory of 
the earth and the heavenly bodies, which was 
rejected by his successor Anaximenes, but evi- 
dently left its mark on the mind of Pythagoras. 
According to this, the earth hung free in space in 
the centre of the world, and it kept its place 
because there was no leason why it should fall in 
one direction rather than another. On the other 
hand, Anaximander was not able to shake himself 
free from the idea that we are living on a disk, and 
he was thus led to picture the eartli as cylindrical, 
with another disk antipodal to ours. He further 
explained the sun, moon, and stars by suppiosmg 
that they were lings of lire enclosed in air, with 
the fire escaping at a single orifice where we see 
the luminary. This was the earliest form taken 
by the notion of a planetary orbit. The school of 
Miletus had also formulated some very elementaiy 
geometrical propositions about triangles which 
gave them the means of calculating the distance 
of inaccessible objects, such aw ships at sea. The 
influence of all this is clearly marked on the 
system of Pythagoras, though it is evident that he 
went far beyond his teachers. He was the real 
founder of arithmetic and geometry, and lie may 
fairly be credited with a laige part of the first 
six books of Euclid. The proposition about the 
square on the hypotenuse still bears his name, 
though we happen to know that the pi oof of it 
given in Euclid, i. 47, is not the Pythagoiean one. 
It is probable that the original proof was of a more 
arithmetical character, and was connected with a 
very old piece of traditional knowledge, namely, 
that a triangle of which the sides are as 3, 4, 6 has 
always a right angle, and 3^+4^=52. This pro- 
position solved the problem of the duplication of 
the square, but it also brought up the difficulty 
of incommensurability, since the side and the 
diagonal of a squaie have no common measure. 
For that reason a number of problems which we 
should deal with algebraically are treated geo- 
metrically in Euclid, ii., which is in substance 
Pythagorean. It is also certain that PytJiagoras 
is to be credited with the discovery of the spheri- 
cal shape of tlie earth, which was a commonplace 
of Italian science in the 5th cent., though the 
lonians refused to accept it, and even Anaxagoras 
and Democritus maintained that the earth was 
flat. This was closely connected with the explana- 
tion of lunar eclipses, wliieli may also be con- 
fidently ascribed to Pythagoras, though it was not 
known in Eastern Hellas till a later date. To 
judge from the poem of Parmenides, Pythagoras 
also retained the theory of planetary rings, and 
indeed there is no evidence that spheres were sub- 
stituted for rings before Eudoxus. Like Anaxi- 
menes, he regarded the stuff of which things are 
made as air (i.c. mist or darkness), and he must 
have said that the world inhales this from without ; 
for Xenophanes already ridiculed the idea. What 
differentiates him completely from all his prede- 
cessors, however, is that he paid more attention to 
the form or limit of things than to the limitless 
something of which they were made. Later Pytha- 
goreanism identified this with abstract space, but 
there is reason to believe that this is a more recent 
development. It is the fact that Pythagoras 
introduced the idea of the limit {wipas) as the 
correlative of the Milesian limitless (dTreipov) that 
gives him his place in the history of science 
affords a clue to his apparently strange doctrine 
that things are numbers. According to this, the 
limitless once limited gives us the point, twice 
limited the line, thrice limited the plane, and four 
times limited the solid ; and all things are made of 
such geometrical solid figures in various arrange- 
ments. It will be seen that the weakness of this 
view is that the point is identified with unity. 
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instead of with zero, as it should be, and this is 
where Zeno’s criticisms proved fatal. The^ defi- 
nition of the point as ‘unity having position’ 
enabled Pythagoras to treat geometry as a form of 
arithmetic up to a certain point ; but Zeno showed 
the difficulties of this, and the later Pythagoreans 
had to abandon the doctrine that things ar& 
numbers and to substitute the statement that 
things are like numbers. Nevertheless it was a 
magnificently daring conception of reality and, but 
for the necessary imjferfections of its first state- 
ment, it is substantially the same as that of 
Descartes. 

For all this the reader is referred to Burnet’s Early Greek 
Philosophy^ chs. L, ii , and vii., with the modifications con- 
tained in his Greek Philosophy ^ pt. i., Thales to Plato (London, 
chs. li. and v. As a proof of the remarkable scientific 
insight of the Pythagoreans, it should be mentioned here that 
the successors of Pythagoras (though not, so far as we 
can judge, Pythagoras himself) held that the earth and the 
other heavenly bodies revolved round a central luminary. This 
was not, indeed, identified with the sun, which was supposed 
to be a planet like the earth, but it was a very great step to 
regard the earth as a spherical planet. 

Pythagoras carried bis theory a step further 
by his great discovery that the intervals of 
the scale recognized in his day — the fourth, the 
fifth, and the octave — could be expressed by 
simple numerical ratios. This discovery was no 
doubt based on measurements of the length of 
the string which corresponded to these intervals, 
and it suggested a solution of another Milesian 
problem. The Milesian system had been dominated 
by the idea of the * opposites,’ especially hot and 
cold, wet and dry, which appeared to be at war 
with one another, and Anaximander had spoken of 
the observance of a due measure between these as 
‘ justice ’ { Ukt]). This Pythagoras thought he could 
explain from his great acoustic discovery. If high 
and low pitch can he brought together in a perfect 
attunement {appovta), it was natural to suppose 
that all other opposites could be similarly treated 
and that all st^le reality would prove to be a 
‘blend’ {Kpaais) of opposites in proportions which 
could be numerically expressed. There were 
certain ‘means’ {fMecirrires) between each pair of 
them, of which the arithmetical mean (correspon- 
ding to the octave) is only one. It is the same idea 
of combination in fixed proportions that Dalton 
introduced into chemistry. Pythagoras thought it 
was the key of the world, and perhaps it is. He 
applied it among other things to the problem of 
the relative distances of sun, moon, and stars, 
which he expressed in terms of the intervals of the 
scale. That ideas of this kind need not be alto- 
gether futile is shown by the fact that Bode’s law 
of the planetary distances, which is based on a 
similar conception, has been of use in giving a 
direction to astronomical research, though it has 
not been empirically verified, and that Mendeldeffis 
periodic law has actually led to the discovery of 
new elements. The meaning of the statement of 
Socrates in Plato’s that the P;^tIiagoreans 

made music and astronomy sister sciences, will 
now be plain. 

It was in medicine that the other great applica- 
tion of this principle was made, chiefly, it would 
appear, by Alcmseon of Croton. Health was re- 
garded as the proper tuning {appopla) of the body, 
so that the right proportions between hot and cold, 
moist and dry, were preserved. Disease was just 
the disproportionate expansion of one of them. 
Aicmceon expressed this further by comparing 
health to the reign of et^nal laws {Urovopla)^ and 
disease to_ monarchy. This is the original sense of 
the doctrine of the ‘ temperaments ’ which played 
so great a part in the history^ of medicine ; for 
temperamentum or temperatttra is but a translation 
of the Pythagorean term Kpdacs. 

1 vii. 6S0 D. 


So far we have been dealing with those ‘ anticipa- 
tions of nature ’ to which after all science owes its 
most striking advances, but at this point the 
religious teacher and mystic comes into contact 
with the man of science. If the sun, moon, and 
stars really correspond to the fourth, the fifth, and 
the octave, they must give forth sounds like the 
tuned strings of the lyre. If we do not hear 
these notes, that is because our souls are out of 
tune and do not vibrate in unison with them. 
This is the theory generally known by the mislead- 
ing name of the ‘harmony of the spheres’ — an 
expression which is meaningless as applied to 
astronomy before Eudoxus. It has had a great 
history and inspired not only Shakespeare and 
Milton, but even Kepler j and it seems to give 
definite meaning to the precept ‘Follow God,’ It 
explains at once the remark of Aristoxenus that 
the Pythagoreans used medicine to purge the 
body and music to purge the soul. Alcmscon of 
Croton said the soul was immortal * because it was 
like to things immortal,’ and it had this likeness 
in virtue of its being always in motion ; * for all 
divine things, the moon, the sun, the stars and 
the whole heavens are in continuous motion.’ ^ He 
also said that the reason men die is that ‘they 
are not able to attach the beginning to the end,’ ^ 
as the heavenly bodies do in their revolutions. 
We find the same doctrine of the circles of the 
heavens and the circles of the soul in Plato’s 
TimceuSy which is in the main a statement of the 
later Pythagorean doctrine, and we may infer that 
the saying quoted by Socrates in the Phcedo, that 
‘ philosophy is the highest music,’ is Pythagorean 
too. If that is so, we have found the connecting 
link between Pythagorean religion and Pytha- 
gorean science. The highest purification {Kddapais) 
of all was just science, and especially mathematical 
science. 

In the Ode on the Nativity Milton of course introduces the 
* ciystai spheres,’ and in other respects gdves us a later form of 
the doctrine. Shakespeare’s statement of it is put into the 
mouth of Lorenzo in the fifth act of the Merchant of Venice. 
In the Book of Homage to Shakespeare (London, 1916) the 
present writer has tried to throw some light on the channels 
through which a knowledge of Pythagorean doctrine may have 
reached the England of Shakespeare’s youth. 

The doctrine was capable, however, of being 
applied in a way that Pythagoras can never have 
intended, and this was the chief cause of the break- 
down of Pythagorism as a religion. It was only a 
step to say that the soul was itself an attunement 
{dppovia) of the body, and that was fatal to the 
doctrine of its immortality. W e are told distinctly 
in the Phcedo that this tenet was maintained both 
by the Pythagoreans of Thebes and by those of 
PhliuB at the end of the 6th cent., and Aristoxenus 
continued to maintain it even after he had become 
a member of the school of Aristotle. This may 
acemmt for the vagueness of Philolaus on such 
subjects as reported by Cebes and 8immias, and it 
is noteworthy that Plato represents Socrates as re- 
futing the theory on his dying day. It seems clear 
that the preoccupation of the Pythagoreans with 
medicine had led tshem to regard the soul more and 
more as a function of the body, and it has recently 
been ascertained that Philolaus wrote on medicine 
and played a considerable part in the development 
of that science. That was the end of the Pythago- 
rist religion among the more enlightened members 
of the order, though the old practices and beliefs 
were continued underground, as it were, by other 
followers of Pythagoras, who handed them on to 
the Neo-Pythagoreans and the Neo-Platonists 
who revivified them by bringing them into 
touch with the Platonic tradition. In fact Plato 
was the true successor of Pythagoras, whose 
doctrine was represented in a one-sided way by 

1 Aristotle, de Anima, A. 2. 406^ 29. 

2 Arist. ProU. 916^ 33, 
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"both sects of his nominal followers. In this way 
scientihe Py thagoreanism became merged in the 
Academy {q.v.}, while religions Pythagonsm had a 
good deal to do with the rise of Cynicism {q.v.). 

4. Pythag-orean ethics. — It would, of course, 
be an anachronism to speak of a Pythagorean 
system of ethics. The constitution of such a system 
was the work of the schools of Athens and, with 
the exception of somejindications of ethical theory 
in the iragments of Democritus (q.v.), of them 
alone. On the other hand, it is necessary to insist 
that the ethics of Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle 
were based on a Pythagorean foundation, and are 
not fully intelligible unless we bear this in mind. 
It may be added that Democritus too was a pupil 
of the Pythagoreans and wrote a book entitled 
Fythcigoras. 

Being a religious community, the Pythagoreans 
had of course a rule of life, and it has recently 
been urged with great plausibility that certain 
hexameter verses, which are quoted at a fairly 
early date, and which may have been derived from 
the work of Tmireus of Tauromenium, are actual 
fragments of this rule. The Golden Verses are 
spuiious, of course, but they may well have been 
modelled on an older origmaL In particular, it 
seems certain that the members of the society had 
to make an examination of conscience morning and 
evening. They had to go over the events of the day 
that was past and ask themselves, ‘ In what have 
I transgressed, what have I done that I ought not 
to have done, and what have I left undone that I 
ought to have done ? ’ It is obvious that a rule of 
this kind would he favourable to the rise of specu- 
lation on ethical subjects. 

For the probability that there was a rule such as that de- 
scribed see A. Delatte, m Revue de Philologie^ xxxiv. [1910] 
176 flc Delatte has been misled by some of his German authori- 
ties when he says that the onmnal dialect of Pythagoreanism 
was Done and that the original form of the doctrine was that 
things are like numbers, but he makes out a good case for the 
thesis that verses like irape^ifjv ; t£ S’ epeta ; ri fxoi Seov ovk 
«T eA.ecr^T?; are really as old os the 6th cent., and formed part of 
a * rule ’ in hexameter verse. Five verses (including the above) 
are quoted in Porphyry’s L^e of Pythagoras £40 Nauck) and 
give a description of the Pythagorean examination of con- 
science. 

Now, we find that the ethical theories of Plato 
and Aristotle everywhere take for granted a classi- 
fication oi human lives into wisdom-loving, honoui’- 
loving, and gain-loving ; and this is closely hound 
up with what IS usually called the doctrine of the 
tripartite soul as expounded in Plato’s Bepuhlic. 
It seems very difficult to doubt that it is Pytha- 
gorean, and, as a matter of fact, Posidonius ^ said 
that he had found the doctrine of the tripartite 
soul in the writings of the successors of Pythagoras. 
The story was that Pythagoras himself had used 
the word (piKSa-o^os for the first time in a conversation 
with Leon, tyrant of Phlius or Sicyon, and it is 
everywhere implied in Plato that it was perfectly 
familiar to Socrates and his circle, * Is not Euenus 
a philosopher ?,’ asks Socrates in the and 

the answer comes at once, ‘I think so.’ It seems 
to mean a man who holds a certain doctrine about 
the soul, and to have a much more specialized sense 
than the corresponding verb, as it is used in Hero- 
dotus. Life, Pythagoras is said to have told Leon, 
is like a gathering {ravrl^yvpLs) such as that which 
comes together for the Olympic Games. There are 
three classes of visitors. The lowest are those who 
come to buy or sell, and next above them are those 
who come to compete ; the best class, however, are 
those who come to look on {deojpeiv). If this is 
really the teaching of Pythagoras himself, we 
can see at once that it is the foundation of all 
subsequent Greek ethics, and in particular of the 
doctrine of the primacy of the tneoretic life (lit. 
Hhe life of the spectator’), which was held by 
1 Ap. Galen, de Bipp. et Plat. 478. ® 61 0 
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Plato, with important reservations as to the duty 
of philosophers to take their turn in descending 
into the cave from which they had escaped (xarajSa- 
riov iv pipei), and by Aristotle with no reservations 
at all. 

The importance of Pythagoreanism in connexion with the rise 
of Greek ethical theory has been too much neglected, as is well 
shown by J L Stocks in his paper, ‘ Plato and the Tripartite 
Soul,’ published in Mind^ no 94, new ser., xxiv. [19l5]2Q0fi, 
Important evidence of the Pythagorean origin of these ideas is 
furnished by a fragment of the Tarentines of Alexis, ^ where 
some one, presumably one of the Pythagoreans who are the 
sub3ect of the comedy, sajs: *No man of sense could bear a 
grudge against us with reason, seeing that we do no wrong to 
our neighbours. Dost thou not know that what is called living 
is but a name, a euphemism for our human lot? For myself 1 
cannot tell whether any one will say that I judge rightly or 
wu’ongly, but the view I take on reflexion is this, that all human 
affairs are wholly insensate, and that we that are living have 
as our portion merely a sojourn in a strange land (aTrofiij/Ata.), 

[ like men released for a gathering (wawfyupt?) from death and 
darkness to this passing ol time and to this light that we behold.' 
The moral diawn from these considerations la that we should 
eat, drink, and be merry, which is not exactly Pythagorean, 
but the point may well have been the inconsistency between the 
doctrine and the practical inferences from it That has always 
been a favourite subject of comedy. The 'veises are quoted here 
only to show that the idea of the iraviiyvpw (Vanity Fair) and 
the avroS-rjixta are Pythagorean. 

This, then, seems to he the source of the view of 
life which is common, e.q., to Plato’s Plmdo and 
hk. X. of Aristotle’s Ethics^ but there is a further 
side of their ethical doctrine which is derived from 
Pythagorean science rather than Pythagorean 
religion — the doctrine that goodness is the health 
of the soul, and that the soul’s health is determined 
by a mean. This is generally associated with the 
name of Aristotle, but Aristotle got it in the main 
from Plato’s Fhilehtts, and Plato distinctly gives 
us to understand that it is of Pythagorean origin.® 
In this connexion it is very significant that 
Socrates is the chief speaker in the Philehus^ 
though it is one of Flaws latest dialogues and he 
had for a long time given up his early custom of 
making Socrates the central figure. Already in 
the Fhesdo he makes Socrates use the doctrine 
that goodness is an attunement {ipyovla) of the soul, 
to refute the theoi*y that the soul is an attunement 
of the body. That would land us with an attune- 
ment of an attunement, which is absurd. Socrates 
evidently expects the Pythagoreans to accept this 
explanation of goodness as an attunement at once, 
and that is just the meaning of the doctrine of the 
mean as we find it in Aristotle’s Ethics. There is 
a fragment of Archytas in which he speaks of 
TrXeove^la and laorrjs very much as Socrates is made 
to do in the Gorgias,^ though it breaks oil just 
before it comes to the point, if it ever did. But, 
after all, it is not a far ciy from what Alcniseon 
says about the health of the body to the doctrine 
of the mean as determining the health of the soul, 
and it may be that this step was alieady taken in 
the Pythagorean society. In any case it is based 
on Pythagorean ideas, and was implicit in the 
teaching of Pythagoras from the first. 

It is certain that Pythagoras is entitled to be 
called the father of science, and it becomes more 
and more clear that all European leiigion and 
ethics, so far as they do not originate in Pdestine, 
can also be traced back to him. There is still a 
great deal of work to he done, however, before we 
can grasp his historical character fiimly. Most 
recent advances in our knowledge of the subject 
have been due to discoveries in other fields which 
have thrown a <^uite unexpected lipiht on Pytha- 
goras. What IS now required xs a thorough 
examination of all the forged Pythagorean docu- 
ments of later days in the light of this new know- 
ledge. Undoubtedly they are forgeries, and there 
is no chance of their being rehabditated as genuine 
documents. At the same time, it is clear that 

1 Pickard-Cambndge, p 86 a Plato, Philebns, 16 Off. 

* Archytas, frag 8 (t)iels). Of Plato, Gorg. 608 A, 
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they are the work of men who knew a good deal 
more about Pythagoreanism than we do, and 
they would have had no chance of passing off their 
productions as genuine if they had not been careful 
to give them an air of verisimilitude. It is not 
enough to condemn them because they contain 
ideas and use terminology which we are accus- 
tomed to regard as Platonic or Aristotelian ; for 
nothing is more certain than that Pythagoreanism 
IS the basis of Athenian philosophy, and some 
even of Aristotle’s terminology is demonstrably of 
Pythagorean origin. That, so far as can be seen, 
is the direction which research may most profitably 
take at present. 

Litera’turb —The older works on Pythagoras and his school 
are antiquated, and the time has not yet come for a new 
synthesis. A. E. Chaignet, Pythagore et laphilosophie pytha- 


goridennet 2 vols , Paris, 1873, was an attempt to apply reason- 
able principles of criticism to the subject, but it was premature. 
An intelligible historical view of the subject was first made 
possible by Erwin Rohde’s ‘Die Quellen des lambhchus m 
seiner Biographie des Pythagoras,’ Pheinisckes Mus&um,^ xxvi. 
[1871] 664 S., xxvii. [1872] 23flE These made clear for the fiist 
time the position of Anstoxenus and Dicasarchus. The same 
writer’s Psyche^, Tubingen, 1910, throws much light on the 
subject too The interpretation of Pythagoreanism as a system 
has been possible only since the publication of Paul Tannery’s 
Pout VhAst. de la science hellhne, Paris, 1887. Among the 
works which may he said to have issued from the school of 
Tannery, G. Milhaud, Lemons sur les ongines de la science 
grecq^iCf Paris, 1893, and Les Philosophes-G^om^tres de la Gihce^ 
do. 1900, deserve particular mention and may be specially 
recommended to those who desire a lucid exposition of the 
mathematical side of the doctrine. The histories of philosophy 
(E Zeller, T. Gomperz, etc.) generally give a fair view of the 
state of the question at the time of their publication, though it 
must be said that German writers, to their own great loss, 
have done scant justice to the admirable work produced in 
Prance. JOHN BURNET. 
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QADIANI. — Qadiaui was the name originally 
given to the followers of Mirza Ghulam Ahmad of 
Qadian, Gurdaspur District, Pan jab, in order to 
distinguish them from orthodox Muslims. In 1900 
they were, at their own request, entered m the 
Government census lists as Ahmadiya Muslims, 
and they have since been called by that name. 
Mirza Ghulam Ahmad (1839-1908) was a man of 
some learning and unusual powers of leadership. 
In 1889 he announced that he possessed the right 
to receive ba%*af {‘homage’) from his followers. 
Two years later he declared himself to be the 
‘promised Messiah’ of Jews, Christians, and 
Muslims, and the Mahdi expected by Muslims 
at the last day. In asserting that he fulfilled 
in himself the prophecies relating to both the 
Messiah and the Mahdi, he controverted the usual 
Muhammadan belief that the two will be distinct 
ersonalities with diflerent missions. He said that 
e had come ‘ in the spirit and power ’ of Jesus and 
of Muhammad, and he later declared that he was 
greater than Jesus, since he was the Messiah of 
Muhammad, as Jesus was of Moses. Shortly 
before his death he announced that he was like- 
wise the^ final incarnation {avatdra) of Visnu, 
whom Hindus had been expecting ; and since his 
death his followers have added the further claim 
that he was ‘the latter-day reformer of Parsls’ 
and ‘ the Buddha of the East.’ 

The proofs by which he sought to establish his 
claims were declared to lie in revelations and 
miracles, the latter chiefiy taking the form of 
prophecies of the death or discomfiture of his 
enemies among orthodox Muslims, Christians, and 
members of the Arya Samaj. After the sinister 
fulfilment of one of these prophecies, in the death 
under suspicious circumstances of a prominent 
leader in the Arya Samaj, the Mirza was compelled 
by order of the Deputy Commissioner of Gurdaspur 
District, dated 24th Eeb. 1899, to refrain from 
further predictions involving the death or disgrace 
of another. One of the so-called miracles, which 
served to prepare the way for the announcement 
of the Mirza’s Messianic office, was the alleged 
discovery, through a divine revelation, of the 
existence of the tomb of Jesus Christ in Srinagar, 
Kashmir. Jesus was said to have been taken 
down from the cross in a swoon and healed by the 
miraculous ‘ointment of Jesus’ {marham-i-Isa}. 
He then set out on a mission to ‘ the lost sheep of 
the house of Israel ’ in Central Asia and Kashmir, 
finally dying, at the age of 120, in Kashmir, where 
his tomb in time became confused with that of a 


local saint named Yus Asaf. No serious evidence 
has been broiight forward in proof of this novel 
theory, on which the whole claim of Mirzil Ghulam 
Ahmad and his followers admittedly rests. 

Regarding his claim to be the expected Mahdi, 
the Mirza was constrained perhaps by political 
considerations to make known a revelation alleging 
that the Mahdi was not to be ‘a man of blood,’ 
as had been universally supposed, but was rather 
to lead Islam to triumph by means of a peaceful 
i holy war {jihad). In this connexion he made much 
of his loyalty to the British Government. In 
further substantiation of his manifold claims he 
pointed to the corrupt condition of modern society 
and of the character of the accepted priests and 
teachers in every religion, which called for a great 
reformer and prophet, like himself, to bring to all 
hearts a new and quickening certitude in things 
religious. He drew a sharp line of demarcation 
between his followers and orthodox Muslims by 
enjoining all true Ahmadis to refrain from follow- 
ing orthodox imams in their prayers, attending 
non-Ahraadi funeral services, and giving the hands 
of their daughters to non-Ahmadi husbands, though 
their sons might marry non-Ahraadi girls. He 
also turned his face resolutely against all political 
controversy, and denounced as mischievous the 
activities of the All-India Moslem League and the 
Muhammadan Educational Conference. 

The movement has grown steadily since its in- 
ception in 1889. In 1896 it claimed 313 members. 
In the 1901 Government census 1113 males were 
returned for the Panjab, 931 for the United 
Provinces, and 11,087 for the Bombay Presidency 
(obviously an inaccuracy). In 1904 the Mirza 
claimed ‘more than 200,000 followers,’ and before 
his death he estimated the total number of his 
followers at 600,000. Against this manifest ex- 
aggeration must be placed the returns of the census 
for the Panjab in 1911, viz. 18,695 Ahmadis. 
Probably 60,000 would be a liberal estimate of 
the total strength of the movement throughout 
India to-day. There aie also a few scattered 
followers in other countries. 

Before his death in 1908 Mirza Ghulam Ahmad 
appointed his close fiiend and early disciple, 
!pakim Niir al-Din, as his successor, the ‘first 
khallfah^ of the movement. Under the direction 
of the khallfah the work was to be carried on by 
a board called the Sadr-Anjuman-i-Ahmadiya, 
During the ensuing^ six years, before Nur al-Din’s 
death in 1914, a schism developed within the sect. 
One party, led by Khwajah Kamal al-Din, a 
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prominent barrister* began to take part in political 
contioveisy, and in its religious literature showed 
a leaning towards the rationalism of Sir Syed 
Ahmad Khan, the founder of the Muhammadan 
Anglo-Oriental College at Aligarh. The other 
party tended to magnify the supernatural claims 
and unique position of Mirza Ghulam Ahmad, and 
continued to emphasize the evils of present-day 
Islam and its priests. In short, the former wing 
sought to bridge the chasm separating the sect 
from Islam generally, whereas the latter stressed 
the points of difference as fundamental. When 
Ntir al-Dln died, the split widened. The son of 
the Mirza, Hazrat Mahmud Ahmad, now hailed 
as ‘the promised son of the promised Messiah,* 
was hastily elected the second khalifat ul-Masih 
by a group of his adherents at Qadian. The 
rationalistic party forthwith seceded, and founded 
a new society in Lahore called the Anjuman-i- 
isha*at-i-Islam, whose interests were vested in a 
grouj) of men rather than primarily in a single 
individual. Two of the members of this group, 
Khwajah KamM al-Din and Maulvi Sadr al-Bin, 
are the founders of a Muslim mission at Woking, 
England, through the instrumentality of which 
some scores of English people, including one peer, 
Lord Headley, have announced that they have 
become Muslims. A monthly paper in English, 
The Islamic Review and Muslim Indian is published 
at Woking, and it is worthy of note that no 
trace of Ahmadiya influence is to be found in it, 
save perhaps in the evident anti-Christian animus. 

The Qadian party continues to publish The 
Review of Religions in English, and several ver- 
nacular papers, conducts a successful high school, 
and carries on considerable missionary work. It 
can truly claim to embody the real spirit and 
tradition of the founder and his original followers. 

J. N. Farquhar thus succinctly sums up the 
position and importance of Mirza Ghulam Ahmad’s 
teachings in relation to similar movements in India 
to-day : 

* Apart from these personal claims, his teaching is an attempt 
to find, amidst the irresistible inrush of Western education and 
Christian thought, a middle path between impossible orthodoxy 
and the extieme rationalism of Sir Syed A^imad Khan ' (Mod&rn 
Meligiom Movements in India^ p. 14C) 

Kecent events indicate that the middle path was 
destined to end speedily in cross-roads. 

Literature —H D. Griswold, Mirza Ghulam Ahmad^ the 
Mahdi Messiah of Qadian^ Ludhiana, 1002, ‘The Attmadiya 
Movement,’ in The Moslem Worlds ii. [1912] S73S. , J. N. 
Faiquhar, Modem ReJigiovs Movements in India, New York, 
1915, p. 137ff ; M T. Houtsma, in EMM i. [lOOb] 333 ff., and 
in El IV. 206; H. A. Walter, The Ahmadiya Movement 
(‘ Religious Life of India’ series), Calcutta, 1018, ‘ The Ahmadiya 
MovemenlTo-day,’ m The Moslem World, vi. [1910] 06 ff. ; Mliza 
Ghulam Ahmad, The Teachings of Islam, Qadian, 1896 ; The 
Review of Religions, published monthly since 1902 ; and niimer- 
ous periodicals and controversial pamphlets m the vernacular. 

H. A. Walter. 

QARO. — Joseph ben Ephraim Qaro, a famous 
codifier of Rabbinical Judaism, was bom in Spain 
in 1488, and died at Safed, Palestine, in 1575. On 
the expulsion of the Jews from Spain in 1492, 
which sent many scholars to other lands and 
diffused Rabbinical culture more widely, his 
paients went with him to European Turkey, 
settling first in Mcopolis. Here he received 
thorough instruction in the Talmud from his father, 
who was eminently qualified to be his teacher. 
Later he lived in Adrianople, Salonica, and Con- 
stantinople — successive steps in his long-cherished 
journey to Palestine, which he reached about 1535, 
Safed becoming his place of residence. 

It was an age of mystical tendencies in Judaism, 
which is so inherently opposed to such influences 
from the earliest times. Owing undoubtedly to 
long periods of persecution, which reached its 
climax in Spain, an added stimulus was given to 
Kabbalistic dreamers, whose fantasies took firm 


hold on many susceptible minds which had loa 
judgment and balance under the burden of exih' 
and wretchedness. Turkey, which opened if- 
dominions to the oppressed, and where large and 
fairly prosperous communities could be found, 
attracted all types of Jews, the visionaries :u 
goodly number. Safed in particular proved a set/ i 
of mystics, and Qaro’s early fantasies were revived 
and strengthened by the new environment. 
had met some years before Solomon Molcho, who 
strove to play the part of a Messiah and suffered 
death at the stake in 1532, and he gave full vent 
to his mystical ideas which, long cherished, were 
clamouring for expression. He was so far over- 
wrought as to invoke a familiar — even in In's 
Mcopolis days— and for fifty years he kept a diary 
which recorded his discussions with this imagiu 
my genius. The hook of visions, called Maggid 
mesharim, whether actually written by him' (u* 
merely ascribed to him by a zealous disciple, ai 
occuis not rarely in literary history, makes him n, 
double personality— a mystic as well as a codifier. 
Happily, and as one evidence that the diaij w 
collection of desultory notes is not entirely 
genuine, the comprehensive works upon which In s 
fame is really based show no mystical influence: 
Whatever his reverence for the Zuhdr as authoiif , 
for the Kabbalistic dreamer of dreams, he ga\‘i 
undisputed first place to the Talmud, vith Inn 
logical mind, and was impelled by the needs of tt ' * 
times to popularize and strengthen its liold on tl'o 
life and thought of Judaism. He was not the first 
intellectual whose imagination was to prove an 
incentive, not an opiate. 

Qaro’s fame depends chiefly on his two digests 
of Rabbinical law. He wrote these in an age of 
dispel sion when in the Jews’ new settlements, 
which were never wholly secure, the fundamental 
law and authority of Judaism were imperilled ah 
much by tiie violent and arbitraiw changes in 
environment as by the half- knowledge of leaderh 
and the almost total ignorance of the people. 
Considering these conditions, one can understand 
how his passion for saving from destruction the 
traditional creed and customs worked upon^ a 
susceptible nature and fostered fantastic reverieu 
as well as lofty ambitions. If he could not be a 
Messiah in the popular sense, he could save h?s 
people none the less by inculcating the authorifc;^ 
and permanence of the law. 

As eaily as 1522 in Adrianople, he began the 
first of his great works, Beth Yosef, ‘ House of 
Joseph,’ which, completed in 1542 at Safed and 
published in 1550-69, raised him to the front rank 
of Talmudists of his own age or earlier. This 
work, while a commentary on Jacob hen Aslier’h 
Arhdah fnrim, ‘ Four Oiders,’ whose method he 
closely followed, is more than a digest of the 
authorities cited therein. It gives ^ a careful 
critical view of many Rabbinical opinions not 
quoted by his predecessor. Hence it furnishes an 
unsurpassed wealth of material. The range of 
reading displayed, in both Talmudic and post- 
Talmudic literature, together with the critical 
sagacity in the study and comparison of author 
ities, leaving little umnvestigated, gives a momi- 
mental character to the work. A sturdy inde- 
pendence is exhibited in the discussions, although 
the standard authorities, al-Fasi, Maimonides, 
and Asher ben Jehiel, are accepted. Qaro’s aini 
throughout was partly to familiarize the Rabbi 
with the duties that devolved upon hk high office 
as leader in Israel, and partly to explain to the 
student clearly and methodieally how laws are 
developed from the Talmud through later Eabhini 
cal literature. It vras not mei’ely to answer the 
Epicurean, hut to stimulate to study and leseaicbj 
and to gain for practical life an intelligible. 
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harmoBious system wMcli would maintain the old 
faith for all time. 

Not wholly satisfied with Beth Yosef, in later 
years he wrote his second great code, Shulhan 
ArUhli, ‘Prepared Table* (1565; accoi^ding to 
Steinschneider,^ 1555). It is possible that he 
underestimated its value and character, for in the 
introduction he speaks of having prepared it for 
young students, thus stamping it as elementary. 
He preferred the other digest m his decisions— it 
was for experts, for Rabbis deep in the law. Yet 
the Shulhan' Av'Q.kh has rapidly outdistanced the 
earlier code as authority. Despite continuous con- 
troversy — in fact largely by reason of the attacks 
made upon it— it has become the Rabbinical code 
which defines Judaism to our own day in the lives 
and opinions of the great majority of Jews through- 
out the world. Por almost a hundred years the 
contest waged— it >vas a bloodless battle of the 
books, however — the chief opposition being on the 
part of Talmudists who were Ashkenazim, of 
German stock, as contrasted with the Sephardim, 
or Spanish, to whom Qaro was naturally accept- 
able. It is the opinion of L. Ginzberg ® that the 
Ashkenazim regarded the work as an unquestioned 
authority only after Tsserles, who adduces still 
later views, had subjected it to criticism and 
extensive supplements. After the period of 
censure came the age of admiration, with a host 
of commentators that made it a household word in 
the 17th cent, and to our age. Its authority was 
firmly established, with here and there an eminent 
Rabhi, with a bent to individualism, who refused 
to recognize its guidance as binding. 

Since the development of Reform Judaism and 
the rise of modernism in various lands there have 
been countless attacks on Qaro and his code. On 
the whole, most of these have been rather unjust ; 
for he is not responsible for laws, opinions, and 
customs that have existed in Israel from grey 
antiquity. His function was to photograph 
Jewish tradition, to record and interpret it accord- 
ing to the authorities, so as to weld still more 
firmly past, present, and future. His office was 
not that of an apologist, but that of a codifier, 
Graetz® claims that Qaro eri'ed in citing all 
opinions, however transient and trifling, and made 
his work a store-house of views which do not 
always reflect credit on Judaism and have really 
furnished biting^ texts, if perverted, for the anti- 
Semite. There is undoubted force in this conten- 
tion, but Qaro*s candour and fullness are not to he 
underrated. He had nothing to conceal or to 
extenuate. It must also be stated in his vindica- 
tion that he lays no claim to absolute authority, 
asserts no doctrine of infallibility. Far from forg- 
ing an iron bond, he rescued Jewish thought fiom 
stagnation and promoted the conflict of opinion, 
eminently healthful for a creed that claims to be 
intelligent. 

The work consists of four parts, called OraJi 
Eayyim, ‘ Path of Life/ Yoreh De^ah, ‘ Teacher of 
Knowledge,’ Hoshen ha Mishpat, ‘Breastplate of 
Judgment,’ and Eben ha Ezer, ‘Stone of Help.’ 
The first deals mainly with prayer, the blessings, 
Sabbath and holy days, and their prescribed 
observances. The second concerns itself with food 
and its preparation, and the slaughtering of 
animals for food, Jew and non- Jew in their rela- 
tions to each other, duties to parents and charity, 
religious customs connected with agriculture, and 
the rites of mourning — a rather extended and 
diversified list of contents. The third part treats 
of marriage and divorce from the civil and religious 
points of view. The fourth and concluding section 

1 Coitalogus librorum Hebrceorum in Bibliotheea Bodl&iana, 
BerlirL 1862-60, col. 1480. 

iii 68a 8 JSist of the Jews, iv. 662. 


discusses legal proceedings, laws as to business, 
and the relation of man to man in an everyday 
working world. All life in its variety and com- 
plexity was thus considered as part of the concern 
of religion. In the dark ages that were upon the 
Jew as the 17th and 18th centuries arrived the 
work preserved him from disintegration. Whether 
its influence was to be as salutary, with the spread- 
ing of civil and religious liberty among the nations 
and the gradual passing away of the Ghetto and 
its necessarily narrowed life, if not vision, cannot 
be so summarily answered. All depends upon the 
point of view. 

Qaro’s life in Safed was much influenced for a 
time by R. Jacob Berah, one of his most learned 
associates in that place. The recognized head of 
its Jewish community about 1535, he was the 
centre of a number of disciples and was called 
‘teacher’ by Qaro. In 1538 he attempted to 
restore the rite of ordination, with no less an 
object in view than the re-estahlishment of the 
Sanhedrin in Palestine as seat of the highest 
authority in Israel. Qaro was elated by the idea 
and became one of the four disciples to be ordained 
without delay. Unfortunately Berab died two 
years later and the grandiose scheme failed to be 
realized. Qaro, with ail his ardent leanings 
towards the Messianic r61e, sensibly prefeired his 
work as teacher and author. He lived until 1575, 
and had the satisfaction of seeing his fame and 
authority more and more generally acknowledged, 
while hundreds of students, some of high distinc- 
tion, thronged hia lecture-hall to hear his opinions 
and interpretations. 

In addition to his two codes Qaro published in his life-time 
Kesef Mislmeh, * Double Money^ (Venice, 1574~76) After his 
death appeared Bedek ha Bayith, ‘Repainng of the House,* 
supplements and corrections to his Beth JTose/ (Salonica, 1605); 
E elate ha Talmud, ‘Principles of the Talmud’ (do 16981; 
Abkat Rokd, ‘Powder of the Merchant, Decisions’ (do 1791); 
Maggid MeshaHm, ‘Who preaches Righteousness’ (Lublin, 
1646, with supplements, Venice, 1654). Some fragments m the 
Bodleian, a few sermons in the collection Oz Zaddikim, ‘The 
Stiength of the Righteous’ (Salonica, 1799), and a number of 
commentaries on the Mishnah and on Rashi’s and Nahinanides* 
Pentateuch commentaries, which seem to have disappeared, 
complete the list 

Literature — H. Graetz, Geseh. der Juden, Leipzig, 1866-78, 
IX., Eng. tr., London, 1891-92, iv. ; S Schechter, Studies in 
Judaism, 2nd ser., London, i908, pp. 210-236; M, Gaster, 

‘ The Origin and Sources of the Shulchan Aruch,’ in Report of 
Lady Judith Monteftore College, London, 1893 ; L, Ginzberg, 
s.D. *Oaro,’ in JB iii. ; D. Cassel, ‘Josef Karo und das Buoh 
Maggid Mesharim,’ in 6th Jahresberickt der Lehranstalt fiir die 
Wissenschaft des Judenthums, Berlin, 1888. 

A. S. Isaacs. 

QUAKERISM.— See Friends, Society op. 

QUEEN OF HEAVEN. — This expression 
occurs in the AV of Jeremiah (716-20 4415-30^ 
seems to be the natural rendering of the Hebrew 
when vocalized nialkat ha^Sdmayim, and is 
strongly supported by the versions But the view 
that the expiession should imply the same idea as 
the often mentioned ‘ host of heaven ’ apparently 
suggested a diflerent derivation, from meleket in 
the sense of ‘ work ’ or * cult,’ and led to a different 
vocalization which influenced other versions. 

The ritual as ascribed to the worshippei s of the 
Queen of Heaven by the prophet Jeremiah lays 
emphasis on the oflering of ‘cakes.’ The Jewish 
women made these cakes with much ceremony ; the 
boys of the family gathered firewood, the adult 
males kindled the fire, and the women Imeaded the 
dough. The offering was made ‘ by fire ’ accom- 

anied by libations. Jeremiah alleges this to have 

een a common cult in the cities of Judah and the 
streets of Jerusalem. It may not he wise to 
insist too strongly on the details, as the prophet’s 
indignation may have led him to caricature to 
some extent, hut this and the name are all that 
we have by which to identi^^y the cult. 
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The cakes, Jcawwanim, which the LXX transcribes and the 
Vulgate renders placenia, are not without paiallel in Greek 
cults But it IS precarious to argue as to their form or signifi- 
cance from such parallels. The name is literally the same as the 
Babylonian kamdnu, denoting the cakes or biscuits used m the 
cult of Ishtar, Whether the reference to fire in the word htier 
demands binning of the cakes m the act of offering or refers to 
the piocess of their manufacture is not easily decided ; but it 
can hardly mean to burn incense as an accompaniment of the 
offering. 

The difficulty felt in identifying this expression 
as a name of Ishtar is largely due to the fact that, 
while Ishtar is frequently called belit or 

Sarrat SmnS, ‘lady or qneen of heaven,’ malJcat 
ktmt has not yet been found as her epithet. That 
mallmUc is an equivalent of hirratu cannot he 
denied, but the question remains open whether we 
have in this worship a mere transfer of a Baby- 
lonian cult of Venus or a local variation of the 
same. The Tammuz worship which Ezekiel 
mentions (8^^) makes it likely that we have to 
do with a Venus cult here. On the other hand, 
a connexion of meUJcet with the configuration of 
the sky would agree with the astral theory. The 
form is difficult to account for as a Hehiew word, 
but would be coirect as a transliteiation of the 
Babylonian ; only this supposed Babylonian proto- 
type is not yet authenticated. Still the cakes are 
very suggestive. 

There is nothing to suggest an identification of 
the Queen of Heaven with the moon, which is a 
male deity in the Semitic world. 

Liteiutorb. — £!J5i and s,v, ; p. 441 ff. and 

passim; A. Jeremias, Old Testament in the Light of the 
Ancient Mast, Eng, tr., London, 1911, i. 60, 98 f , 118 f,, ii. 232, 
and passim ; S, Langdon, Tammuz and Ishtar , Oxford, 1914, 
pp. 71, 94. C. H. W. Johns. 

QUESTIONS OF KING MILINDA.— See 
Milinda. 

QUICHES.— See Mayans, Popol Vtjh. 

QUIETISM. — Quietism maybe defined as the 
exaggeration and perversion of the mystical doc- 
trine of interior quiet. Viewed as a tendency, it 
is co-extensive with the history of mysticism (g'.-y.b 
and it might successfully be argued that some 
early and mediseval mystics were more definitely 
^Quietistic’ than most of the members of the 
post-Beformation ^ group known as ^ Quietist. 
Viewed as a specific movement, Quietism swept 
over the religious life of Europe in the latter part 
of the 17th and the early part of the 18th cent., 
gaining sway in many countries and taking deep 
root within both Catholicism and Protestantism. 

I. Doctrines*—!* Passivity.— On the surface it 
is not easy to distinguish between the Quietist 
doctrine of passivity and the ‘ orthodox ’ mystical 
doctrine of quiet, and we find so competent an 
authority as Heppe asserting that the teaching of 
Molinos was substantially identical with that of 
St. Teresa;^ but it might with more justice be 
asserted that the characteristic doctrines of Molinos 
are tiaceable, not to his appropriation of St. 
Teresa’s doctrine of the orison of quiet, but to his 
deflexions from it. 

{a) St, T&resa*—'^Qt St. Teresa, as for the 
mediseval mystics, the state of quiet is that ‘ busy 
rest’ in which the soul abandons all superficial 
activity in order that it may engage in the deeper 
activity of opening itself to God. It contains of 
necessity a passive element, for the soul that would 
hold the Divine Word as a shell holds the ocean 
must be self-emptied and set a watch upon its 
undisciplined impulses even when they urge it 
towards the divine. But such * wise passiveness 
does not exclude the active aspect of ‘ stretching 
towards God. Its stillness— to use the fine simile 

1 H, Heppe, Gesch. der mietistischen Mystih^ p. 21. W. R. Inge 
tokes the same view {Uhnstiwn Mysticism, Lonfion, 1899, p. 231). 


of D. A. Baker, 1 the Benedictine mystic— is the 
stillness of the soaring eagle, which cleaves its 
way through the blue with motionless wings. It 
IS ‘ the rest [that] springs . . . from an niiusually 
large amount of actualized energy,’ the rest that 
‘is produced by Action “unperceived because so 
fleet,’’ so near, so all fulfilling.’^ Moreover, such 
mystic quiet is not an end, but a means — not a 
goal, but ‘ like the repose of a traveller who, with- 
in sight of the goal, stops to take breath and then 
continues with new strength upon his wa^’ ® 

(5) Molinos . — When we turn from St. Teresa to 
Molinos, we find that, while the latter, in Ins Guida 
SpiTituaUf says much about interior quiet that is 
in complete accord with the conceptions of classic 
mysticism, the main trend and ultimate teaching 
of the book is Quietistio ; i.e., tlie quiet for which 
he contends is in the last resort the negative, 
impassive, sterile state which Euysbroeck^ casti- 
gated so severely in its earlier manifestations. In 
common with most mystical writers, Molinos dis- 
tinguishes between meditation, in which the reason 
is active and the mind occupied with definite 
fispects of Christian faith and life, and contempla- 
tion, which may he defined as an absoibed, loving 
intuition of divine things, a direct spiritual appre- 
hension of God and adhesion to Him. 


To quote St. Thomas Aquinas,® as epitomized by Luis de la 
Puente, contemplation is ‘ a simple view of eternal truth without 
variety of reasoning^, penetrating it by the light of heaven with 
great affections of admiration and love at which ordinarily no 
man ariives but by much exercise of meditation and discourse 
(i.e., reasoning, or analysis and synthesis)/ ^ 


But, while the great mystics insist that pure con- 
templation is of necessity incomplete and inter- 
mittent and that, while discursive reasoning is 
suspended, the intellect {higher reason) is present 
and active,"^ Molinos demands a Stoic ataraxy in 
which intellect as well as feeling is uncompromis- 


ingly renounced ; 

‘Inner Solitude consists ... in a perfect abneption of all 
purpose, desire, thought and will. . . . For if the Soul does 
not detach herself fiora her own appetite and desire, from her 
own will, from spiritual gifts and from repose, even m apinfr 
ual things, she never can attain to this high felicity. . . 
Undeceive thyself, and believe that it thy Soul is to be wholly 
united to God, she must lose her self and renounce life, feeling, 
knowledge and power ; whether living or not living, dying or 
not dying, suffering or not suffering; without thought, or 
reflection. . . .» Their lives [i.e. the lives of truecontemplatives] 
are so detached, that although they continually receive many 
supernatural Graces, yet they are not changed nor affected 
thereby, being just as if they had not received them, keeping 
always in the inmost of their Hearts a great lowliness and sdf- 
contempt dwelling humbly in the abyss of their own unworthi- 
ness and vileness In the same way they aie always quiet, 
serene and even-minded in Graces and in extraordinary favours 
as aho in the most rigorous and hitter torments. No news 
causes them to re]oice, no event saddens them. Consider noth- 
ing, desire nothing, will nothing, endeavour after nothing, and 
then in everything thy Soul will hve reposed m quiet and 
enjoyment.* ib 

(c) Madame Giiyon.^ln the writings of Madame 
Guyon the same tendency is traceable, though in 
a logically undeveloped form. The highly emotional 
character of her work and its loose and inconsistent 
use of language make it difficult to determine the 
precise extent of her Quietistic convictions, while 
emphasizing the active element in the orison of 
quiet, her writings abound in passages which can 
be construed only in an explicitly Quietistic sense, 

1 SamtaSopMa>, Douai, 1657, Eng. tr., London, 1908, treatise 

ill. § ill. ch. vii. , « 

2 F. von Hugel, The Mystical Element of Religion, ii. 184 

s St. Teresa, The Way of Perfection, ch. ^ . 

4 Adornment of the Spiritual Marriage, bk. li. ch. IxvL i* 

5 Summa Theol. ii. h. qu. clxxx. 

6 L. de la Puente, Meditations, Eng. tr , London, 1862-64, i., 


7 When,?p., St. Teresa uses the expression ‘the silence of 
le understanding,’ she refers to the cessation of what she calls 
he eliciting from one subject many ^oughts or reflections 
dfe of St. Teresa, tr. Pavid Lewis, London, 1870, ch. xm. p. 32) 

I ”• nr. 1. 6. 

Li Le Moyen court, ch. xxi. 
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‘ My prayer from this moment was without forms, ideas and 
linages [i.e. of any definite thoughts]. . . . All distinctions were 
If^st to give room for more expansion without motives or reasons 
for loving. That sovereign of the powers — the will— swallowed 
up the two others and took from them every distinct object to 
unite them the better in it.’ ^ * The killing pain w'hich one feels 
"u^hen one loses the definite consciousness of the Divine Presence 
&howB that one has not yet become perfectly indi^erent and 
that one is still tied to gifts of God.* ^ ‘ I had no more a will to 
uubmit ; it had, as it were, disappeared, or rather passed into 
P, mother Will It seemed to me that this powerful and strong 
Gne did all that pleased Him, and I no more found that soul 
liyhich He formeily conducted by His crook and staff with an 
extreme love. He appealed to me alone and as if the soul had 
given place toBimor latherhad passed into henceforth 
to become only one same thing with Him.* 3 

This losing of the soul in transcending the 
state in which it is shepherded hy the divine love 
marks the extreme of Qnietistic theory, and, while 
Madame Guyon’s language cannot be pressed too 
far, its general tendency is unmistakable. 

{d) Finelon. — In Fen el on Quietism found its 
apologist. His Maxims of the Saints was written 
with the express purpose of defending Quietism 
against the popular charges of ‘idle basking in 
tfe Divine Presence ’ and of immoral apathy. It 
is all the more significant that, in the very act of 
seeking to distinguish between true mysticism and 
Quietism, he moves in that atmosphere of negation 
and abstraction w’hich is the logical presupposition 
of Quietism in its most extreme and exaggerated 
form. 

‘Pure contemplatiou,’ he says, ‘is negative, being occupied 
with no sensible image, no distinct and nameable idea ; it stops 
only at the purely intellectual and abstract/ idea of Being 

That he makes this idea include as distinct objects 
all the attributes of God, the Trinity, the humanity 
of Christ, and all His mysteries is only one in- 
stance of the contradictions which make his work 
of comparatively little value as an authoritative 
contribution to the literature of Quietism, 

2. The one act. — In close logical connexion with 
the Quietistic conception of passivity as a negative 
and abstract state is the doctrine that the soul’s 
surrender to God is made once for all in an act not 
to be repeated. Molmos is emphatic in his asser- 
tion that the soul that has once made the great 
surrender to God ‘hy means of the act of puie 
Faith’ remains in an indefectible state of union 
with God. 

He contends that the soul ‘ may persevere in prayer though 
the imagination be carried about with various and involuntary 
thoughts.’*^ For, according to Quietiat doctrine, ‘Faith and 
Xutenbioii are sufficient, and these always continue . . . nay, 
the more simple is that remembrance, without woids or 
thoughts, the more is it pure, spiritual, internal and worthy 
of God. So that so loiig^ as thou retractest not that Faith and 
Intention of being resigned, thou walkest always m Faith 
and Resignation, and consequently m Prayer, and in virtual 
and acquired Contemplation, although thou perceive it not and 
jremember it not, neither makest new acts and reflections.’ 6 

3. Pure or disinterested love. — The doctrine of 
a continuous and ‘ habitual ’ state (as distinct from 
occasional aspirations, which Eoman Catholic 
theology has always counted among tlie highest 
('’xercises of the soul) of loving God purely {i.e. 
semndum Se, without hope of reward or dread of 
punishment or any regard to even His most 
spiritual gifts) attained special prominence through 
the famous controversy upon the subject betw^een 
Bossuet and F^nelon. Bossuet’s point of view is 
summed up in his extraordinary assertion : 

* Pure love is opposed to the essence of love, which always 
desires the enjoyment of its object, as well as to the nature of 
man, who necessarily desires happiness,’ 

Against this view F^nelon urges that a selfish or 
mercenary love is obviously a contradiction in 
terms. This is, of course, the normal Christian 

I Autobiography i tr. T. T. Allen, 2 vols., London, 1897, pt. i. 
fh. viii 

^5 In a letter to Fdnolon (M Masson, Jf^nelon et Madame 
Unyon^ lettre xiv.). 

3 Audohiography, pt. i. ch. xxviii. 

^ Maxims of the Saints, ch. xxvii. 

^ fruida Spirituale, r. xiv. 99, 103. (f Id. i. xiV, 103, 106. 


view, but Fdnelon passes beyond it to an explicitly 
Quietistic interpretation. 

He declares that ‘ a man’s self is his own greatest cross. . . . 
Uncompromising renunciation of this wretched self — ^that is the 
true crucifying of the flesh ’ 1 He goes so far as to say that ‘ all 
generosity, all natural affection, is only self-love of a more 
subtle, delusive . . . and diabolical quallt 3 ^ One must wholly 
die to all friendship ’2 

Love, he contends, loves no particular thing or 
object and asks for no return, even in kind. His 
definition of sanctification, as a state of holy in- 
difierenee and utter non-desire, applies equally to 
his conception of disinteiested love. And, while 
he seeks to guard against the Quietist error by 
insisting with St. Paul that hope, as well as love, 
must abide, his whole teaching implies an indiffer- 
ence to salvation which robs the term ‘hope’ of 
every true meaning. Conceived with greater 
mental stability and expressed with more caution, 
his position is ultimately very much the same as 
that of Madame Guyon when she declares that 
the soul must become dead to all desire, even to 
its desires for spiritual gifts and graces and for 
salvation itself, and that it must learn to love God 
and prove its love by the utmost self-sacrifice and 
devotion, without being concerned whether He 
cares or responds.® The whole trend of his teach- 
ing is towards a Stoical or Buddhistic conception 
of self-renunciation and non-desire which logically 
excludes love of any kind, whether ‘pure’ or 
interested. 

4. Summary. — The Quietistic doctrine of passive 
contemplation, of which the doctrines of the one 
act and of disinterested love are corollaries, is 
based upon the Neo-Plafconic via negativa, which 
from Dionysius onwards took an Asiatic rather 
than a Greek form, representing ‘a sense of the 
divine tianscendence run riot.’ 

Molinos appeals to Dionysius in teaching that *we know God 
more perfectly hy negatives than hy affirmatives. We think 
more loftily of God by knowing that He is incomprehensible 
than by conceiving Him under any image.* 4 

But, while the roots of 17 th cent. Quietism are 
struck deep in metaphysical soil, it must be borne 
in mind that the controlling motive of post- 
Reformation mysticism in general and of Quietism 
in particular was not metaphysical, but theo- 
logical. Seventeenth century Quietism is the 
mystical expression of the doctrine of the total 
depravity and helplessness of human nature, which 
Protestant theology and the Counter-Reformation 
had sharpened to a despairing conviction of ‘ the 
utter miser abilism of the “creature.”’ Fdnelon 
expresses this conviction in characteristic fashion : 

‘ As the sacristan at the end of the service snuffs out the altar 
candles one after another, so must grace put out our natural 
life; and as his extinguisher, ill applied, leaves behind it a 
guttering spark that melts the wax, so will it he with us if one 
single spark of natural life remains.’ 5 

It is abundantly clear that such a sentiment is de- 
rived from Augustine rather than from Dionysius, 
to whom any counsel to abhor the self that is 
God’s temple was entirely foreign. Moreover, 
while the ‘nothingness’ of Dionysius refers to 
that ‘divine dark^ in which the soul peiceives 
and apprehends the ineffable, the nothingness of 
Molmos is a nothingness of tiie soul itself, and 
amounts to annihilation of all that is capable of 
union with God in any real sense. None the less 
we may see in Quietism the negative method, 
stimulated to its ‘dying spasm ’®by Reformation 
influences. Its exaltation of an empty conscious- 
ness— an experience without differentiations in 
which distinction of actions vanishes’ and the soul 
can neither will nor not will— paralyzes morality. 

1 Letter to Madame de Maintenon (Correspondance, Paris, 
X827-29, V, 466). 

2 Ib. 8 Les Torrents s:i^Htuel8, ch. v. sect. 19. 

4 Guida Spvntuale, preface, § 8. 

» Spiritual Letters, coni, <5 Inge, p. 238. 

7 Madame Gu^oii, Les Torrents spiritueU, oh. ix. sect. 7f. 
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It resolves religion at its highest into an experi- 
ence in which the soul is translated to a region 
^ beyond good and evil/ and so cuts the nerve of 
morality, which always implies a clear vision of 
the distinction between good and evil and a 
definite choice in which the whole personality is 
active. In its consistently logical form Quietism 
makes communion between man and God an 
impossibility by annulling the distinction between 
them, ultimately reducing God to a vague and 
empty abstraction, and dehumanizing man. Its 
radical acosmism ‘conceives the Good outside of 
humanity and removes conduct to a sphere of 
fictitious interests where the will cannot act.’^ 
Altliough Christian Quietists have always to a 
peater or less extent formulated their doctrines 
in terms of Jesus Christ and His gospel, Quietism 
per se is fundamentally opposed to incarnational 
religion. On the piactical and devotional side, 
it resolves itself into pure fanaticism, f.e. ‘the 
fanaticism of expecting from God a grace which 
He never gives.' ^ Its determining motive — the 
desire to cleanse religion from selfishness and to 
emphasize an inwardness which seeks the Giver 
above even His most precious and purely spiritual 
gifts — is a valid one. While the antithesis be- 
tween gift and giver as applied to God is largely 
false, and rests upon a conception of ‘ grace ' which 
externalizes it into something ‘ given ’ by God and 
separable from His self-giving. Quietism repre- 
sents a genuine and still much-needed protest 
agaiust a theology which debases grace to a form 
of magic and imports the crassest self-interest into 
the soul’s commerce with God. 

II. History. — The term ‘Quietist’ was first 
used in the 14th cent., Avhen its Greek form, 
Hesychastai, was applied to a certain community 
of monks on Mount Athos who, inter alia^ in- 
dulged in trance-experiences not unlike those of 
the Indian Yogi. Qnietistic teaching was first 
popularized by the Beghards and the Brethren of 
the Free Spirit {q.v,). Condemned by the Council 
of Vienna in 1311 and sorely persecuted, these 
mystical groups persisted for more than a century 
and familiarized the common people with Qnietistic 
conceptions of religion. Eckhart was included in 
the ecclesiastical disapppval of Quietism, Pope 
John XXII. condemning his views on interior quiet 
in 1329; and the castigations of Quietism in the 
writings of Ruysbioeck and Tauler show how 
wide-spread the doctrine was and how disastrous 
in its extreme and debased forms. It must he 
home in mind, however, that the primary motive 
of the official opposition to Quietism was ecclesi- 
astical rather than religious. The Church author- 
ities recognized its anti-institutional character, 
and no expedient was deemed too cruel or too 
mean, provided it bade fair to secure the extinction 
of Quietist sects. 

But, while large tracts of pre-Reformation and 
Counter-Reformation mysticism admit of a Quiet- 
istie interpretation, it needed the impulse of a 
mighty religious movement to develop the implica- 
tions of what were, after all, only latent or 
sporadic tendencies. Such an impulse was pro- 
vided by the new religious spirit, the new demand 
for inwardness, which found expression in the 
Reformation {q.'o.). The 17th cent, Quietists were, 
for the most part, devoted Roman Catholics and 
derived their immediate inspiration and authority 
from the great mystics of the counter-Reformatiou, 
one of whom at least, St. John of the Cross, 
was more radically anti-institutional than Molinos 
himself. Yet they were essentially a fruit of the 

1 E, E.6c6]'ac, on the Bases of the Mystic Knowledge^ 

Eng. tr,, London, 1899, p. 218. _ , 

2 J. 0, Hedley, ‘Prayer and Oontemplation/ Dublin McMew, 
xxvii. 11876] S37. 


Protestant spirit — a fact which Rome was swift 
to discern. 

Wlnle by common consent Quietism, in the 
strictest sense of the term, is taken to begin with 
Molinos, the fiist half of the 17th cent, already ex- 
hibits individuals and groups representing strongly 
Qnietistic convictions. Prominent among such 
were the Spanish mystic, Juan Falconi (1596- 
1638), who attracted a large following, and whose 
Alfabeto et^ Lettera prepared the way for the 
Guida SpiriUtale ; Marie de F Incarnation (1599- 
1672), an Ursulme of Tours, afterwards of Quebec, 
whom Bossuet called ‘ the St, Teresa of our times 
and of the New World’ the saintly layman, 
Jean de Bemiferes Lovigny (1602-59), Treasurer of 
France and greatly admired by Fdnelon ; the in- 
fluential writer, Desmarets de Samt-Sorlin, first 
Chancellor of the Acaddmie Frangaise (1595-1676) ; 
the profound hut often fanciful secular priest, 
Henri Marie Boudon (1624-1702) ; the gifted 
ascetical writer, Jean -Joseph Surin (1600-65), 
formally approved hy Bossuet ; and many others. 
The Pelagmi (a society called after its founder, 
Giacomo Filippo di Santa Pelagia, a layman of 
Milan) were largely a recrudescence of the 16th 
cent, group of the Aiomhrados or Illuminati, 
which had been crushed out by the Inquisition 
for holding that one could dispense with the ordi- 
nances and ignore the requirements of the Church. 
That there was a vigorous Quietistic movement 
in France at least twenty years before the term 
‘Quietist’ was first applied to the followers of 
Molinos in 1681 is shown by Nicole’s rare hook, 
Les Imaginaires et les visionnaires — an attack on 
the ‘new heresies,’ published as early as 1667. 

When, in 1675, Miguel de Molinos published 
his Guida Spirituahy Juan Falconi’s Alfabeto et 
Lettera had prepared thousands of earnest souls in 
Spain, Italy, and France to welcome the new 
doctrine. Born in Saragossa in 1640, Molinos took 
the degree of Doctor of Theology at Coimbra and 
migrated to Rome in 1669 or 1670. His piety, 

I learning, and sympathetic personality soon made 
' him one of the most sought-after spiritual directors 
and a noted figure in Roman society. Among his 
friends were many of the cardinals, including 
Cardinal Benedict Odescalehi, afterwards Pope 
Innocent XI., who sanctioned his position as the 
most esteemed confessor in Rome by giving him 
lodgings in the Vatican. Cardinal D’Estr^e, the 
representative of Louis XIV., also approved of him 
in those days, and, when his Guida SpirituaU 
appeared, it bore the approbation of various dis- 
tinguished ecclesiastics, among them four inquisi- 
tors. Priests advised their penitents to discard 
formal prayers and devotions for the simple 
method of Molinos ; societies for the study of this 
method were formed everywhere, and within six 
years the Guida Spirituale had passed through 
twenty editions in Italian, Spanish, French, and 
Latin. But soon the J esuits realized that a method 
of prayer which deprecated Masses and formal 
devotions was contrary to the interests of the 
Church. Father Paul Segneri, one of their ablest 
and most popular preachers, was selected to con- 
fute Molinos. He did so in a small hook entitled 
Concordia tra la Fatica & la Quiete nelV Orationc 
(‘The Harmony between Eftort and Quiet in 
Prayer ’), which was published five years after the 
Guida Spirituale. But so firmly was Molinos en- 
trenched in popular favour that Segnen, hitherto 
the idol of the people, was overwhelmed with scorn 
and denunciation, and there is reason to believe 
that even his life was in danger. A commission 
was convened in 1682 to inquire into the writings 
of Segneri and Molinos, as well as into hook 
entitled La Contemplazione Mystica Acquietata^ 
1 BtatB Toraison, tk. xix. 8. 
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written by the saintly Cardinal Petrucci, a loyal 
friend of MoHnos. As a result Segneri's book was 
condemned, Petrucci was made Bishop of J esi, and 
the teaching of Molinos was triumphantly vindi- 
cated. The Jesuits, however, were detei mined to 
gain the victory, and, seeing that the Vatican pro- 
tected Molmos, they appealed to Cmsar in the 
shape of King Louis xiv. Through his confessor, 
Pbre La Chaise, they roused the apprehensions of 
the king, and induced him to bring pressure to 
bear upon the pope. Innocent xi. was induced to 
refer the matter once more to the Inquisition, and 
this decided the fate of Quietism within the Homan 
Church. Molinos and Petrucci were summoned 
before the Inquisition in 1685, and the former was 
cast into prison ; but it was not until two years 
after, when the popular indignation against his 
imprisonment had spent itself, that the Jesuits 
determined to strike. In 1687 about 200 persons, 
including many members of the aristociacy and 
some priests, were arrested and impiisoned. A 
commission of inquiry regarding Quietism in 
monastic houses resulted in the discovery that 
many monks and nuns had exchanged the pre- 
scribed devotions of the Church for the ' Prayer of 
Quiet.’ A panic was created among the orthodox. 
Molinos was formally charged, on the ground of 
68 propositions, extracted partly from his writings, 
partly from the declarations of his followers, with 

f rave errors in doctrine and serious offences against 
eeeney and morality. He was also stated to 
have himself confessed having committed improper 
acts, and the populace that had once idolized him 
now clamoured for his execution. In the end it 
was announced that he had confessed his sins and 
was willing to abjure his heresies, in consideration 
of which he had been sentenced to life-long im- 
prisonment. The recantation took place with all 
the pomp of ecclesiastical procedure. Nothing 
more is known of the fate of Molinos except that 
he died in prison in 1697. His books and papers 
were burnt j persons known to have been attached 
to him or in sympathy with his teaching were 
hunted down throughout Spain and Italy j and all 
writings of a Quietistic character wei e rigorously 
suppressed. Among those who fell victims to 
this relentless persecution was the blind mystic 
of Marseilles, Pran^ois Malaval, whose La Pratique 
de la vie vraie : tMologie mystique was first 
published in 1670. 

In France the drama of Quietism played itself 
out in an atmosphere of political intrigue and 
personal animosity. Its central figure was Madame 
Guyon. Born at Montargis in 1648, Jeanne-Marie 
Bouvier de la Motte Gnyon showed an early bent 
towards mysticism and asceticism, and as a child 
desired to enter the Order of the Visitation. Her 
parents had other plans for her, however, and in 
1662 she was married to Jacques Guyon, Seigneur 
de Chesney, a wealthy man, twenty-two years her 
senior. It was, as might have been expected, an 
exceedingly unhappy marriage, sorely aggravated 
by the petty tyranny of a malignant mother- 
in-law, and the highly-strung ^irl turned more 
passionately than ever to the spiritual world. She 
nad no difhculty in finding guides and helpers in 
her search for the inward way to God, since the 
France of her day abounded in souls of a genuinely 
mystical type; and, at the age of twenty, the 
words of an obscure young Franciscan to whom 
she turned in her need and who bade her seek God 
within her own heart finally started her on her 
spiritual pilgiimage. Her mystical experience 
was exceptionally sharply de’fined, falling into 
three distinct stages. The first was marked by an 
almost overwhelming influx of the Bivine Presence, 
‘without word, thought or image,’ which awoke 
in her soul a fierce joy of possession. This was 


succeeded by a period of dryness and derelic- 
tion, during which outward troubles as well as 
inward trials increased. Her father, husband, and 
daughter died in quick succession ; her son turned 
against her j small-pox destroyed her beauty, and 
was followed by one disease after another. But 
suddenly, in 1680, her ‘ obscure night of the soul ’ 
gave place to a ‘unitive’ state, in which she re- 
covered all the joy that she had lost, and experi- 
enced in addition a sense of infinite freedom— -a 
new ‘ God-me ’ taking the place of the old ‘ seif-me.’ 
This state was entered upon under the influence of 
a Barnabite monk, Francis La Combe, superior of 
the Barnabite Order at Thonon, who proved to be 
her evil genius. A man of quite mediocre mental- 
ity, deficient in moral sense, and of an unstable, 
neurotic temperament, he yet succeeded in exercis- 
ing a hypnotic influence upon her. It was during 
the La Combe period that her two most original 
books were written — Les Torrents spintuels^ com- 
posed largely in a state of automatism, and Le 
Bloyen court et tr^ facile de faire oraison — books 
which are characterized by profound spiiitual in- 
sight, but which none the less exhibit some of the 
fatal weaknesses and extravagances of Quietistic 
piety. Her consciousness of an apostolic mission to 
found an * interior ’ Church and inaugurate a world- 
wide spiritual refoimation also dates from this 
period. Taking the form of a sense of spiritual 
‘ fecundity ’ or ‘ maternity ’ involving much sufier- 
ing (‘ I can bring forth children only on the cross ’), 
it was accompanied by certain unpleasant hysterical 
and neurotic symptoms which brought constant 
ridicule and persecution upon her. 

In 1681 it seemed as if she had found her vocation 
as the head of the newly-founded community of 
Les Nouvelles Catholiques at Gex — an institution 
for the training of the daughters of Protestants 
and other converts to the Catholic faith. But the 
work proved uncongenial, and it was not long 
before she abandoned it, taking refuge with the 
Ursulines of Thonon. From 1681 to 1688 her 
fortunes were closely intertwined with those of La 
Combe, who, in the autumn of 1687, accompanied 
her to Palis, only to be arrested on his arrival by 
order of the archbishop as an alleged follower of 
the ill-starred Molinos. Madame Guyon herself 
was arrested in the following January, but was 
released after eight months, thanks to the influence 
of Madame de Maintenon, who was profoundly 
impressed W her piety. As the proUg€e of 
Madame de Maintenon, she soon became a promi- 
nent figure in the inner spiritual circle of the court 
of Louis XIV. It was at this time that she first 
met F6nelon. 

Francois de Salignac de la Mothe F6neIon was 
at that time a rising young ecclesiastic with a 
growing reputation as a director of consciences 
whose spiritual genius, religious fervour, and mag- 
netic personality attracted the belles dmes of Paris. 
He was superior of the society of Les Nouvelles 
Catholiques, in which capacity he wrote his manual 
De V Education des files (Paris, 1687), and had 
been on a six months’ mission to the Protestants 
of Poitou, which he conducted with characteristic 
tolerance. In Madame Guyon he saw not merely 
a woman of commanding gifts, but also a saint, 
and his championship of her cause was whole- 
hearted and generous. She, on her part, recognized 
in him the spiritual * child ’ of her dreams, and the 
extraordinary correspondence which passed be- 
tween them bears witness to what Rufus M. Jones 
describes as ‘a subtle conquest,’^ designated by 
Madame Guyon herself as ‘spiritual filiation,’ 
and abounding on her side in neurotic features. 
F6nelon was the cool and cautious partner in this 
intense relationship. His pastoral instinct and 
1 Harvard Theological Remew, x. 41. 
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sound sense warned him against a spiritual con- 
dition which took its own impulses for divine 
movings, and he never allowed himself to foifeit 
reason or judgment in his admiration of Madame 
Guyon’s sphitual genius. 

In 1689 Fenelon was appointed tutor to the 
young duke of Bui gundy, for whom he subse- 
quently wrote Les Amntures de Telimaque (Paris, 
1699). His success as an educator of princes 
brought him into high favour at court, and in 
1695 he was made archbishop of Cambrai. Mean- 
while, in 1693-94, the storm which had been 
gathering round Madame Guyon broke, and in- 
volved Fenelon in a bitter and ignoble conflict 
which ultimately drove him into exile. Madame 
Guyon’s doctrines had penetrated to Madame de 
Mamtenon’s school at Saint Cyr, and this roused 
the suspicions ofBossuet,^ He subjected her to a 
stringent examination, extending over six months 
and ending in her imprisonment as a heretic. 
Fenelon never saw her again, and he might easily 
have extricated himself from a very diSicult and 
perilous position had he consented to join in sign- 
ing her condemnation. This he refused to do— a 
refusal which lost him his many influential friends, 
including Madame de Maintenon. 

There ensued the stormy controversy between 
Bossuet and Fdnelon which stirred all F'rance. In 
his Mats cPoraison Bossuet had condemned ‘ pure ’ 
faith {Le, faith without content), disinterested 
love,^ and the prayer of quiet. Fenelon replied by 
publishing his famous Explication des maximes d&s 
saints sur la vie inUrieurCj in which he restated 
Madame Guyon’s fundamental convictions in a 
more sober and cautious way. The book, which, 
in spite of its dry, guarded, and not always lucid 
manner, teaches Quietistic mysticism in an ex- 
treme and extravagant form, created intense ex- 
citement, and divided France into two opposing 
camps, Bossuet attacked its author with a per- 
sonal animosity which amounted to persecution, 
and the court ranged itself on his side. Although 
Fenelon had the support of the Jesuits and the 
secret approval of the king’s confessor, the clergy 
sided solidly with Bossuet, and in the end Fenelon 
was ordered to leave Versailles and banished to 
Cambrai, He appealed to Kome and, after long 
hesitation, the mild and cautious Pope Innocent 
vm., impelled by urgent pressure on the part of 
the king and Bossuet, condemned as erroneous 
certain propositions extracted from the Maximes. 
Fenelon spent the remaining eighteen years of his 
life quietly in his diocese, devoting himself to the 
welfare of priests and people alike, and dying at 
the age of sixty -three, greatly beloved and lamented. 

Madame Guyon suttered successive terms of im- 
prisonment, and, after being liberated from her 
last prison in the Bastille in 1703, passed her 
remaining years in quiet seclusion at Blois, where 
she died in 1717. 

Among the minor prophets of Quietism Antoi- 
nette Bourignon (1616-80) occupies a distinctive 
place. Bom at Lille, she was, like Madame Guyon, 
a precocious child with an abnormally developed 
rel^ious instinct. As a girl she wished to become 
a tomelite, but was soon disillusioned regarding 
cloistral religion and set herself to find a better 
wmy of retirement from the world. When, in 1636, 
her father tried to force her into marriage, she 
escaped from home in male disguise. After some 
curious adventures she was brought back, but 
finally fled to Mons, where she placed herself under 
the protection of the archbishop, and under his 
patronage made a short-lived attempt to establish 

1 La Oombe, whose mind had gradually given my under im- 
prisonxnent, had confessed to improper relations with Madame 
Guyon, but the very careful investigations made by Bossuet 
and his fellow-inquisitors could show no ground for questioning 
her moral integrity. 


an ascetic community on primitive lines. On the 
death of ^ her fatlier she brought a successful law- 
suit against her step-mother, securing his entire 
property for herself. About this time she fell in 
with a decidedly questionable admirer of mystical 
religion, Jean de Saint Saulieu, who induced hei 
to found an orphan home for girls, which she sub- 
sequently placed nnder Augustinian lule. The 
experiment came to an abrupt end in 1662, when 
she was accused of gross ciuelty to her young 
charges and had to take flight. Her enforced 
wanderings took her to Mechlin, where she found 
her first ‘spiritual child,’ Christian de Cort, superior 
of the Oratorians. By this time she had developed 
her system (if such it can be called), which embodied 
the characteristic features of extieme Quietism in 
a fantastically exaggerated form. As in the case 
of Madame Gruyon, ‘ spiritual maternity ’ occupied 
a central place in her consciousness. She was ‘ the 
woman clothed with the sun,’ ‘the bride of the 
Holy Ghost,’ God’s chosen vessel who would lestore 
‘the Gospel spirit’ to the woild, ‘the vhgin who 
would bear many sons ’ and found a communistic, 
priestless brotherhood. 

In 1662 she went with de Cort to Amsterdam, 
where she spent a period of happy intercom se with 
the many heretics who had made that city their 
Cave of Adullam. An attempt, inspired by de 
Cort, to found a community house for her spiritual 
children on the island of Is^ordstrand in the North 
Frisian Sea, and the long series of difficulties and 
complications to which it gave birth, occupied the 
rest of her stormy life. The mad scheme involved 
de Cort in financial difficulties from which only a 
premature death — in prison — released him, and 
embittered her remaining years. Her capricious, 
overbearing, stingy disposition and her entire 
impracticability involved her in endless legal pro- 
ceedings, and finally forced her to flee once more. 
A few years later a printing-press which she had 
set up at Husum brought her into conflict with the 
authoiities and revived the flame of persecution. 
For a time it seemed as if she had found a refuse 
with another of her spiritual sons, the eccentric 
Colonel La Coste. But a miserable quarrel led to 
his formally accusing her of sorcery in 1679, and 
once more she had to flee to escape arrest. She 
remained in hiding until her death m the following 
year. Her voluminous writings, which she pro- 
fessed to have ‘received’ inwaidiy by inspiration, 
abound in fantastic and neurotic elements, yet she 
exercised a remarkable influence over minds finer 
than her own, among them Comenius and Jean de 
Lahadie. Indeed, her extiaordinaiy influence 
extended to almost every land and continued long 
after hex death. In Scotland especially she had 
so many followers among the clergy that from 1711 
until recently ‘ Bourignonism ’ was included in the 
list of heresies which candidates for ordination in 
the Church of Scotland were required formally to 
forswear. 

Among those who represented the practical and 
devotional aspect of Quietism as it appealed to the 
unlearned, Nicolas Herman of Lorraine (Brother 
Lawrence) is the classic example. Born about 
1610, he was first a soldier, then a gentleman’s 
servant, and finally a lay brother in a Caimelite 
monastery, where he was charged with the humble 
duties of the kitchen. His Fractke of^ tJie Presence 
qf God^ as set forth in his letters, which is to*d^ 
among the best- known devotional books, expoiinas 
the central doctrines of Quietism with a winsome 
simplicity and a rare degree of practical wisdom. 
His Maxims give further instruction to those who 
would realize the presence of God along the same 
homely and wise lines. He died in 1691. 
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QUR^AN (Koran, Alkoran, etc.). — i. Names.— 
The names of this, the sacred hook of the Muslims, 
are reckoned at fiftydive, of which the most 
familiar and the most frequently used m the book 
itself, seems to mean ‘The Lesson,’ 

being the abstract noun of the verb qaraa, ‘to 
read,’ ‘to recite,’ occasionally employed in the 
original sense. 

B g , Ixxv, 17 1 ‘ Verily upon us is the collecting and the read 
mg (quPdn) thereof; and when we read it, follow thou the 
leading (quFdn) thereof*; xxvm 85* ‘He who enjoined on 
thee the reading’ ; x 62 * ‘Thou dost not recite any reading 
thereof,’ where the word quFdn is used as the verbal noun of 
the synonymous verb tala, ‘ to read.’ 

Tlie word is normal in formation (cf. hiifrani 
ghttfran^ ruflmnk and is not borrowed from any 
other language, though it may be an imitation of 
the Hebrew miqra, applied % the Jews to the 
Bible, of which the Arabic analogue maqraf is 
occasionally used for ‘reading.’^ Other etymo- 
logies are collected by SuyutI (see below), but they 
are fanciful, though it is worthy of note that a 
grammarian of eminence pronounced the word 
quran as though the root were qrn, ‘ to associate ’ ; 
and his interpretation ‘collection’ is at least sug- 
gested by Ixxv. 17 (cited above). The word is not 
used by IVIuslims except of their sacred book, but 
Jews and Christians sometimes employ it as a 
designation of their Bible. Almost as familiar is 
the name Mushaf, which is said to have been 
invented by the Khalifah Abu Bakr, and is evi- 
dently the Ethiopic for ‘hook.’ The word Jcitdb 
(Arabic for ‘ book’) is often used as a name of the 
Qur’an in the work itself and in the principles of 
jurisprudence, but ordinarily requires some eulo- 
gustie epithet {e.g,^ ‘the perspicuous hook’). Both 
this word and Qur^dn can be used of separate texts 
as well as of the whole. The name Mufassal is 
applied to the last seventh of the Qur’an, but, as 
it repeatedly described itself as a book ‘whose 
texts are distinct ’ {fnssilat), there seems no reason 
why it should not be applied to the whole work ; ^ 
and indeed there are vaiious opinions as to the 
portion of which this name may be used.® The 
etymology of the name Ftirqan in xvii. 107, *A 
Qur’an, which we have divided up [faraqndhu] 
that thou mightest recite it unto the people 
leisurely,’ is probably coirect, this name being 
more properly applied to a book s;^posed to have 
been revealed to Moses and Aaron, Efebrewjj^rag'fm, 
i.e. ‘ sections ’ ,* but this particular form is Syriac 
and means ‘ deliverance ’—a sense which it some- 
times has m the Qur’an. The Hebrew Mishnah 
(Aram. Mathmtha) seems to underlie the name 
Mathdn% said to be the plural of miithndt^ which 
appears to be used of the whole Qur’an in xxxix. 
24, wheieas in xv. 87 the Deity states that He has 
given the Prophet seven mathdm and the mighty 
Qur’an. The interpretations of this pa.ssage are 
very numerous and divergent, as may be seen 
fiom Lane, p. 300. Other names are descriptive 
or eulogLstic— e.^., ‘The Guidance,’ ‘The Wise 
Record,’ ‘The Revelation.’ 

The chapters of the Qur’an are called by the 
enignnatic name surah, plural smoar, of which no 
satisfactory account has as yet been given. It is 
sometimes explained from the Hebiew sordh (Is 
28^®), ‘row,’ ‘ order,’ used in t!ie Jewish oral tradi- 
tion for a row or lank of nien,^ but this seems to 
violate a sound-law. It is said to be used for a 
low of bricks in a wall, in which case it is clearly 
derived from sur (Heb. sJmr), ‘wall,’ and its trans- 
ference to the region of literature might be analo- 
gous to that of ‘column.’ In the Qur’an it evi- 

1 E,g , "bv Sakha-vvi, TiLr Mashuk, Cairo, 1896, p 217. 

2 As by Tabari, History, Lejclen, 1898, i 3U07 

3 Oollected by E. W. Lane, Arabic-English Lexicon, London, 
1863-93, p. 2407. 

4 See J. Levy. NeuhehraiscJies . . . Worieibiich, Leipzig, 
1876-80. 
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dently means ‘ homily,’ ‘ discourse,’ and is usually 
construed with the verb ‘to send down.’ Thus 
xxiv. styles itself ‘a surah which we have sent 
down and ratified and wherein we have sent 
down clear signs.’ Probably both sense and form 
are adequately accounted for by identification 
with the Syriac shharta, ‘preaching,’ ‘gospel,’ 
‘message,’ as in the title of Mark ‘the Holy 
Gospel, preaching {shharta) of Mark,’ etc. The 
separate texts are called ayah (plural ay or dydt)^ 
often used for ‘sign’ or ‘miracle,’ and clearly 
identical with the Hebrew 6th, ‘sign,’ ‘letter,’ 
‘miracle.’ Its sense ‘letter’ is perhaps retained 
in the opening verses of certain surahs, where 
after a series of letters of the alphabet there follow 
the words, ‘ Those are the signs of the perspicuous 
book,’ etc. 

2 . Contents. — Owing to the miscellaneous char- 
acter of the work, which professes to contain ‘ a 
detailed account of everything’ (xii. Ill), the 
rapidity of its transitions, and its interminable 
repetitions, an analysis of its contents cannot 
easily be made. Those who furnished the chapters 
with names called them after the first words or 
letters, after some striking word or phrase occur- 
ring within the homily, or after some subject 
which occupied a prominent place in it. A certain 
amount of variety still exists in the naming of 
particular surahs, and in earlier times there seems 
to have been yet more. In the case of surah xii,, 
which is called after Joseph, very nearly the whole 
homily is occupied with the story of the patriarch ; 
but the second surah, which is of 286 verses, is 
called after ‘the Cow,’ described in four verses 
(63-66) ; while surah xxvi., of 228 verses, is called 
after ‘the Poets,’ with whom only three verses at 
the end deal ; surah xvii. is called ‘ Asra ’ after a 
word occurring in the first verse, surah xxiv. 
‘Light’ after verse 35. When a surah is called 
after a particular person, it must not be inferred 
that the homily deals exclusively with that person, 
or even gives his history more fully than it is given 
elsewhere. 

The contents are mainly warnings, remon- 
strances, and assertions of or arguments in favour 
of certain doctrines, the narrative portions being 
for the purpose of enforcing morals. These narra- 
tives are for the most part of events in the remote 
past ; but allusions to contemporary history and 
to the Prophet’s own experiences are frequent, 
their purpose being to warn or to apologize. The 
two final surahs, each of a few woids only, are 
incantations ; cxi. is an imprecation on a contem- 
porary foe, and Ixxx., Ixxxiii, and civ, are similar 
in purport, though the enemy is not named. The 
warnings being mainly of future punishment, the 
book abounds in realistic descriptions of both the 
pains of hell and the delights of paradise. 

Legislation occupies a very small place in the 
work } hence its claim to give a ‘ detailed account 
of everything ’ occasions trouble even when ‘ every- 
thing’ is restricted to the region of law.^ Collec- 
tions of commandments are indeed to be found in 
various places— 0 . 5 ^., vi. 152 f. — and precepts on 
various subjects are scattered throughout the 
work, the most detailed being probably those con- 
nected with inheritance in iv. 12-16, to which 
verse 175 is a sui>plement, and those in xxiv. 2-9 
dealing with adultery and accusations of it. 
Enactments on various subjects are also to be 
found in surah ii. The character of the Qur’anic 
legislation resembles rescripts {fatdwd) — i.e, 
answers to special questions — ^rather than a code ,* 
and that the collection contains contradictory rul- 
ings on the same subjects is admitted by jurists, 
though this is variously explained. Where narra- 
tives occur in a series, there is at times an attempt 
1 See Ghaaialj, Musta§f4^ Oaiw, 1324, ii. 266. 


at maintaining chronological order, hut at other 
times it is neglected. 

The narratives most frequently recounted are 
those connected with Noah, Abraham, Lot, Moses, 
and the otherwise unknown prophets Hud, Salih, 
and Shu'aib. The story of Adam is told in li., 
vii., and xx., that of the nativity of Christ in iii, 
and xix. j numerous stories are told only once — 
e.g,, that of Talut (a combination of Gideon and 
Saul) in ii., that of the Queen of Saba and King 
Solomon in xxvii., that of the Seven Sleepers in 
xviii., which also contains a fresh story about 
Moses and one about Dhu’l-Qarnain, tliought to 
be Alexander the Great. Of the OT prophets the 
Qur’an knows Elijah and Jonah ; it mso contains 
some information about David and Job. Of 
Arabian history it knows the name Tubha' (xliv., 1. ); 
the rum of the Sabseau empire (xxxiv. ) ; the perse- 
cutions of the Christians in the Jewish state of 
S. Arabia (Ixxxv.), if the last passage is correctly 
interpreted ; and the Abyssinian attack on Meccan 
(cv.), if the interpretation be correct and the 
attack historical. Of contemporary history out- 
side Arabia, it notices the Persian invasion of the 
Nearer East. 

Where the same story is repeated, the various 
versions at times contain fresh details ; thus surah 
xl., ‘the Believer,’ is called after a believing sub- 
ject of Pharaoh who delivers a monotheistic 
homily, but does not figure elsewhere ; and in xi. 
46 there is an account of a disobedient son of Noah 
who perishes in the Flood, and who also is not 
mentioned elsewhere in connexion with the 
patriarch. Though the story of Moses is often 
told, his adventures in Midian are recounted only 
in surah xxviii. These repeated versions, then, to 
some extent supplement one another, though they 
cannot always be harmonized. 

The tendency of the author is to prefer the 
apocryphal accounts to the plainer narratives in 
the canonical Scriptures, whence Solomon is repre- 
sented as understanding the language of the lower 
animals and having at his disposal the forces of 
the jinn ; the mountain is said to have been raised 
over the heads of the Israelites, and Jesus to have 
made birds of clay and animated them. 

Descriptions of the phenomena of nature are not 
uncommon, though usually exceedingly brief j 
their purpose is of course not scientific, but the 
demonstration of monotheism. 

A certain amount of the matter is introspective, 
taking (as usual) the form of personal addresses by 
the Deity to the Prophet. The consolatory surahs 
(xciv. and xciii.) are striking specimens of this 
class ; Ixxiii. and Ixxiv., which contain exhorta- 
tions to the Prophet, are similar ; Ixxii. describes 
a personal experience which the Prophet is told to 
repeat j it is how certain of the jinn, bearing the 
Qur’an recited, were converted. Three surahs 
deal with his domestic affairs, which of course 
were of importance to the whole community, and 
in one of these (xxxiii. ) his wives are apostrophized. 
The only names of contemporaries mentioned in 
the book are those of his adopted son, Zaid, and 
his unbelieving uncle, Abu Lahah. Allusions to 
others occur, but reliance has to be placed on the 
tradition for their identification. 

Owing to the intensity of the Prophet’s loves 
and hates and other emotions, and the frequency 
with which the expression of these takes the form 
of a revelation, the Qur’an might in many parts 
be described as the author’s diary or commonplace- 
book; it records doubts felt bj himself as to 
the reality of his mission and its likelihood of 
success, critical situations at different times in his 
career, what he said when they occurred, and hard 
blows which he received and gave. It thus con- 
stitutes the most importaut set of materials for 
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his biography, its utility being somewhat impaired 
by the absolute want of chronological arrange- 
ment, which has to be conjecturally restored 
chiefly on the basis of the later oflicial biography, 
which is itself largely based on the Qur’an. 

3 . Sources.— That the material of the Qur’an is 
in the main identical with that of ‘the Former 
Leaves,’ i.e. the Jeivish and Christian Scriptures, 
is admitted in the work itself j these ‘Leaves,’ 
more accurately described as ‘ the Leaves of Moses 
and Abraham who was faithful,’ are quoted in 
liii. 37-55 for a variety of matters. 

The first, ‘ that no burdened soul shall bear the burdens of 
another and that there is nothing accounted to a naan save 
what he has wrought,’ comes from Ezk 18*^0 ; verse 46, ‘ and 
that he causeth to die and maketh alive’ is from 1 S 26, which 
is followed by a clause cited with fair accuracy in verse 49 as 
* He enncheth and causeth to possess ’ Further, verses 63 and 
64 refer to Genesis, where the destruction of the ‘people of 
Noah’ and of the ‘overturned cities’ is described. Verse 60, 
‘that He is the Lord of Sirius,’ may be identified with Job 
the name of the star being alteied for the rhyme. 

The narrabives of the destruction of the tribes 
‘Ad and Thamud, also quoted from these ‘ Leaves,’ 
are certainly not to be found in the Christian 
Scriptures; hut this is not a serious inaccuiacy. 
‘The Law’ {Tcmmt) is quoted in verso 49 for the 
rule, ‘ soul for soul, and eye for eye, and nose for 
nose, and ear for ear and tooth for tooth ’ ; the 
reference is to Ex where, however, ‘hand’ 
and ‘foot’ are found instead of ‘nose’ and ‘ear.’ 
The Psalms {ZiibUr) are quoted in xxi. 105 : 

‘ We have written in the Psalms after the Record : My pious 
servants shall inherit the earth.’ 

The reference is to Ps 37®®, hut the phrase, ‘ after 
the Eecord,’ is most obscure. The Mishnah of 
Sanhedrin^ iv. 5, is cited in v. 35 : 

* On account of this we have written for the Children of Israel 
that whosoever slays a soul save for a soul or for mischief in 
the land, it is as though he had slam all mankind ; and whoso- 
ever saves one, it is as though he had saved all mankind.’ 

The exceptions are not found in the text of the 
Mishnah, but otherwise the citation is accurate. 
A somewhat vaguer reference to the Law and the 
Gospel is in xlviii. 29 : 

‘That is their likeness in the Law and their likeness in the 
Gospel : like the seed which putteth forth its stalk, then 
strengtheneth it and It groweth stout, and riseth upon its stem, 
rejoicing the husbandman.’ 

The reference to the Gospel appears to be to Mk 
42 S -29 . perhaps that to the Law is to Ps 72^®. 

These are probably the only actual quotations ; 
reproduction of matter or of phrases occurring in 
the OT, the NT, the Talmud, ox the NT Apocrypha 
is found throughout the Qur’an, and this is at times 
sufficiently close to render the term ‘quotation’ 
not inappropriate. 

Noticeable cases are vii. 39 1 *Nor shall they enter Paradise 
until the camel passeth through the eye of the needle ’ (Mt 1984) ; 
xxi, 104 ; * The day whereon we shall roll up the heaven as the 
scribe (?) rolleth up the book ’ (Is 344) * xxviii. 76 : * We gave him 
[Oorah] treasures of which the keys would weigh down a com- 
pany of strong men ’ (B, PesaMmy 119a : ‘ The keys of the 
treasures of Corah were a burden for three hundred white 
mules ’) ; xxxi. 26 : 'If all the trees that are upon the earth were 
to become pens, and if God should after that swell the sea into 
seven seas [of ink], His words would not be exhausted ’ (Midrash 
RdbMhy Oa 12 : ‘ If all the seas weie ink, and the thickets pens, 
the heavens and the earth scrolls, and all mankind scribes, they 
would not suffice to write the Law '). 

From these quotations and borrowings it would 
not be permissible to infer that the author of the 
Qur’an nad direct access to the Bible, Apocrypha, 
and Talmud ; still less would it be permissible to 
infer from their inaccuracies that he had no such 
access ; for the limits to inaccuracy in quotation 
cannot be fixed, and even in our own time, when 
numerous appliances make the verification of 
quotations exceedingly easy, we find experts in 
Homer confusing Andromache with Penelope, etc., 
and Biblical experts confusing Joseph with Baniel, 
etc. When verification was a cumbrous process, 
the standard of accuracy was far lower. Now, 
the Qur’an exhibits intimate acquaintance with 


the books of Genesis and Exodus, out of which it 
reproduces numerous chapters — sometimes, it is 
true, mixed up with Midrashic matter; and this 
reproduction is often accompanied with serious 
inaccuracy, as when Moses is said to be sent to 
Pharaoh, Harnan, and Qarun (Corah). In both 
matters its method resembles that of the NT, 
where, e,g.^ Stephen confuses Abraham with Jacob 
(Ac 7^®), and Paul uses Midrash as though it were 
Sciipture (1 Co 10 ^), though doubtless it diliers m 
degree. The latter practice seems to come from 
the constant association of certain comments with 
the text, and has its parallel in professedly scien- 
tific works of our own time, where, &.g., the state- 
ments of the Homeric poems are mixed up with 
inferences drawn from them by later authors. 
The most natural conclusion would be that the 
Prophet had at some time studied tiiose two books 
(Genesis and Exodus) with the aids current among 
the Jews, and had afterwards reproduced his in- 
formation without verifying his references. His 
acquaintance with other parts of the OT is much 
slighter, yet he displays some with the books of 
Judges, Samuel, and Kings. In these cases, too, 
Midrash is mixed up with Biblical matter, and the 
attempt to reproduce the story of the scene between 
David and Nathan (xxxviii. 20-23) suggests that 
he had known the story at one time, but had after- 
wards forgotten its context and many impoitant 
details. 

Of the NT he clearly knows far less, the only 
personages belonging to it whose names he rnen- 
tions being Zachaiias, Yahya (John the Baptist), 
Marjram (the Virgin), Tsa (Jesus), and the angel 
Gabriel. Maryam is the daughter of Tmran 
(Amram), and the sister of Harun (Aaron). His 
‘ Gospel of the Nativity ’ (in surahs iii. and xix.) is 
similar to what is found in the ProtevangcMum 
Jacobi MinoriSi hut contains certain details drawm 
from other sources ; one of these, that the Virgin 
supported herself on a palm-tree during her throes, 
is clearly traceable to the Greek myth of Leto. 
The employment of the title ‘Word’ [kalimah) for 
Christ must go hack to the Fourth Gospel. 

The difficulty of assuming that the Biblical 
matter of the Qur’an was got at first hand from 
books lies in the fact that there is no evidence of 
any parts of the Bible having been translated into 
Arabic before Islam — even the tradition that 
Khadijah’s relative Waraqah translated a Gospel 
is obscure, and may mean merely that he copied it 
— and none of the Prophet having studied any 
language but his own, coupled with the circum- 
stance that both the proper names and the names 
of religious technicalities in the Qur’an belong to 
some four different languages. Thus Jahannum 
(Gehenna) is Hebrew, Nuh (Noah) Syriac, Alyas 
(Elias) and Yunus (Jonas) Greek, Shaitan (Satan) 
Ethiopic. Of the form used for Jesus no satisfac- 
tory explanation has as yet been given. The 
assertions made by the Meccans, viz. that the 
Prophet had gone to school (vi. 105), that he had 
assistants (xxv. 5), or one foreign teacher (xvi. 103), 
and that his helpers dictated to him morning and 
night, though probably containing some truth, 
faU to account for all the facts. 

A curious Hebraism is to he found in the name 
for Christians, Ansar, explained (with reference to 
the apostles, whose name in the Qur’an is Ethiopic) 
as ‘ Helpers of God ’ ; this is evidently the Hebrew 
Nos^Hm, ‘Nazarenes,’ which, however, might be 
rendered ‘ protectors ’ ; the Arabic sense ‘ helpers ’ 
is very close. The name for ‘ the Law,’ Taurdt, is 
also Hebrew; probably it should have been pro- 
nounced (as it is written) Torah, That for the 
Gospel, Inqil, is near, but not quite identical with, 
the Ethiopic Wangel ; that for the Psalms, Zuhur, 
appears to be derived by popular etymology from 
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the Syriac Mazmure. Names which seem to he 
Biblical but cannot be identified with certainty 
are those of the projihets Idris, Dhn’l-Kifi, and 
Dhu’l-Ntin. The subject from which surah v., 
said to be the latest, deiives its name, ‘ the Table,’ 
appears to exhibit a strange conflation of difierent 
matter ; the apostles (v. 112) askTsa to pray that 
a table be sent down to them from heaven, and he, 
after rebuking them, prays that it may be sent 
down ‘ to be a festival to the first and to the last 
of us ’ j and the prayer is answered. The basis of 
this appears to be the phrase ‘the table of the 
Lord,’ in 1 Co 10 ^^ j but there seems also to be an 
allusion to Christ’s feeding of the multitude and 
to the vision of Peter (Ac 10 ^'^®). ^ The extent to 
which the Prophet’s memory and imagination, or 
the peculiarities of his informants, gave rise to 
these and similar statements will never be accur- 
ately determined. Had we not the Protevangeliumy 
we might have attributed to him the confusion 
between Samuel and the Virgin Mary which 
appears in surah iii. Certain lost works appear 
to have contained matter which resembles what 
is found in the Qur’an ; e.g.t the Ile/jfoffot rQv^Airo- 
arrhkojv, excerpted by Photius, had the statement 
that not Christ but another had been crucified, 
which is near the Qur’anio doctrine (iv. 156), in 
which the Jews are charged with falsely asserting 
that they had killed Christ, whereas this had 
happened only in semblance. 

Of matter that is not Biblical but is obtained 
from Christians, the story of the Seven Sleepers (o. v. ) 
and probably that of Dhu’l-Qarnain are examples ; 
that of the adventures of Moses with a person 
called by the Muslims al-Khidr is said to have a 
similar origin. Of acquaintance with any foreign 
literature other than that belonging to these com- 
munities there appears to be no certain trace, 
though there are references to the Magians, whose 
literature is known, and the Sabians, who are still 
a puzzle. When we read, ‘ T^he whole doctrine of 
the Qurdn concerning Iblfs and the genii, or Satans 
of the Qurdn, has been borrowed for the most part 
from the Magi of Persia,’ ^ it is hard to see now 
this can be proved. Por the data of the Qur’anic 
story are Biblical ; that Adam was created from 
earth is known from Gn 2 ’^', and that the ‘ ministers ’ 
are of flaming file is known from Ps 104^ ; that the 
words, ‘Let all the angels of God worship him’ 
(Ps LXX), were said on Adam’s entry into the 
world is known to the author of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews (P). The doctrine that fire is more 
honourable than earth, whence Satan’s refusal to 
carry out this order is intelligible, and made the 
ground of it, is an Aristotelian commonplace. 
What we have then is a Midrash worked up in 
Qur’anic style, precisely as the story of Abraham 
and his father’s idols (xxi. 62-71) is worked up 
from the material preserved in Genesis Rahhah^ 38. 

That there was no native literature in the pos- 
session of the Arabs to whom the Qur’an addresses 
itself is stated so frequently and emphatically that 
we are compelled to believe it. 

Passages of this type are xlvi. 8 : * Bring* me a book before 
this or a monument of knowledge, if ye speak true' ; Ixviii. 37 : 
‘Have ye a book wherein ye study?* ; xxxiv. 43 : ‘We have not 
given them any books to study nor sent them any one to warn 
them before thee*; xxxv. 38: ‘Have ye given them [%,&. the 
pagan deities] a book, wherein they have proofs?’; xxxii. 2: 
‘That thou mayest warn people to whom no wamer came 
before ’ ; xxxvii. 156 : ‘ Have ye any clear authority ?^ Then 
bring your book, if ye speak true * ; hi. 41 : * Are they in pos- 
session of secrets and do they write ? ’ ; Ixii, 2 : ‘ He it is who 
hath sent among the illiterates a messenger of themselves to 
read unto them His signs.’ ^ , , _ . 

Clearly, then, the Prophet had not, like the 
Christian missionaries among the pagan Greeks, 
to ovei throw the authority of books which served 
to maintain an older system ; nothing could he 

1 E. M. Wherry, A CompreUnsim Commentary on the Qurdn^ 
London, 1882-86, i. 801. 


cited against his assertions but immemorial practice. 
Although the language of the Qur’an must repre- 
sent in the main that which was current in Meccah 
when it was composed, and to the cieatiou of that 
idiom many persons must have contributed, it is 
improbable that the Prophet had in the language 
of his country any literary model to which he was 
indebted for either form or matter. He does, 
indeed, know of the existence of poets, who ‘ roam 
in every valley and say what they do not do’ 
(xxvi. 225), and was himself charged with being 
aym92,-ridden poet, though he asserts that God had 
not taught him poetry; but it is evident, both 
from what the Qur’an says on the subject of these 
persons and from what it puts into tlie mouth of 
the Prophet’s adversaries, that they were not 
writers of authority who aspired to become 
national classics. 

According to Tabari,^ certain Arabs in the 
Prophet’s time possessed the book of Liiqman, 
some of whose sayings are reported in silrah xxxi. 
In the lafcer literature he figures as a wiiter of 
fables and is often quoted for maxims ; yet it is 
doubtful whether anything was known about him 
except from the passage in the Qur’an. The story 
of Thamud and their prophet Salih is located in 
N. Arabia, and the name of the tiibe is attested 
by classical geogiaphy ; the rock tombs were mis- 
taken by its author for houses; tiie_souice of the 
story is unknown, as is that of 'Ad and their 
prophet Hud. Tabari derives this tribe from the 
son of the Biblical Uz, also located in Arabia. 
The name seems to be the Biblical word for 
‘ eternity,’ and to be about as historical as Cadmus. 
The |)hraseology and to some extent the statements 
of the Qur’an are often illustiated from ‘pre- 
Islamic poetry ’ ; and some of this came to be re- 
cognized as classical at any rate in the early 
Abbasid period. These poets, unlike those of 
other communities, seem to be entirely ignorant 
of their national or tribal religions, whence it has 
been suggested that they were aU Christians ! 
There appears, however, to be no possible method 
of reconciling their existence with the statements 
of the Qur’an cited above ; for, even if these had 
been shameless falsehoods, the work should have 
produced some argument or reason for ignoring 
the poets’ words, which (e.y., the Miiallagah of 
Zuhair) contained moral precepts and at times 
accounts of the very matters narrated m the Qur’an 
(e.ff., the poems of Umayyah h. Abi Salt). 

The source of every statement or expression in 
the Qur’an cannot of course be traced, and there is 
no reason for denying its author considerable 
originality. The requiiements of the rhyme must 
of themselves have led to the invention of new 
phrases, and even of historical details— 0 . 5 ^., the 
location of the call of Moses in ‘the holy vale 
Tuwa’ (Ixxix. 16), and of the meeting between 
Sloses and the sorcerers ‘at midday’ (xx. 61). 
The same consideration perhaps dictated the speci- 
fication of the * tree Zaqqiira ’ as the food of the 
damned, which seems to have ppvoked criticism 
at Meccah (xvii. 62), and the description of Fharaoh 
as ‘ the man of the stakes ’ [dhu'l-autad [xxxviii. 
11 , Ixxxix. 9 ]), though this may conceivably be a 
misunderstanding of the Greek word 
Originality is doubtless displayed in the descrip- 
tions of hell and paradise, though in these some 
details are traceable to the Johannine Apooalyp^. 

The claim to speak by inspiration and not as the 
result of study is in itself not ditferent from 
urged by other poets, who professedly obtain their 
information from the Muse, etc. It may have been 
taken too literally by the Prophet’s opponents, and 
consequently, as it could not be withdrawn, it had 
to be maintained as a faet. 

1 1. 1208 . 
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4. Original theory of revelation.— The Qur’an is, 
on the one hand, something written, on the other, 
something read or recited. The written document, 
however, is in heaven. 

It is * an honourable Qur'an in a hidden book which shall not 
be touched save by the cleansed’ <lvi. 76) ; 
and this is somewhat elucidated by another passage : 

‘ It IS a record on honourable, cleansed, exalted leaves in the 
hands of honourable, pure scribes ’ (Ixxx. 11-14). 

The ‘cleansed leaves containing permanent writ- 
ings,’ which ‘ are recited by an Apostle from God ’ 
(xcviii. 2), are thus thought of as in heaven ; and 
in vi. 7 the ‘hook’ is clearly distinguished from 
such as are on ordinary materials : 

‘ Had we sent down unto thee a book written on parchment, 
and they had touched it with their hands, the infidels had surely- 
said : ‘‘This 18 nought but plain sorcery.”’ 

Since in vii, 142 it is stated that the Deity wrote 
for Moses on the Tables a homiletic and encyclo- 
pasdic work similar in character to the Qur’an, 
which is itself said to be on ‘a guarded table’ 
(Ixxxv. 22), it would seem that revelation means 
the mental perusal by the Piophet of the divine 
book which is in heaven, w'hose contents he com- 
municates to his countrymen. And indeed the 
Jews are spoken of as ‘those who read the Book 
before thee,’ whom the Prophet is to consult, if he 
has any doubt about his revelations (x. 94). ^ It is 
suggested that the language of the divine original 
is heavenly (xliii. 2f.), which is then ti'anslated 
into Arabic so as to be intelligible. Of the divine 
language it is probable that the letters prefixed to 
some of the surahs are specimens. This theory 
accounts in part for the fact that so many of the 
surahs are repetitions of the same matter; the 
reproduction by the Prophet of the portions of the 
divine book which he was privileged to peruse 
would not necessarily be verbally coincident. The 
book is brought down by ‘the Faithful Spirit’ 
(xxvi. 193), called Gabriel (ii. 91), to the Prophet’s 
heart, while it is also in the books of the ancients 
(xxvi. 197), and in the breasts of those to whom 
knowledge has been given (xxix. 48), i.e. learned 
Israelites (xxvi. 197), For even the reduction of 
the Law of Moses to parchment is supposed to be 
an innovation (vi. 91), its proper seat being the 
memory of the rabbis (v. 48), It might have been 
revealed in a foreign tongue (xxvi, 198, xU. 44), 
but this would have involved various objections. 
Apostles are sent speaking the language of their 
own people only (xiv. 4); hence the notion of 
reproducing the contents of a concealed book has a 
tendency to give way to that of bearing a message, 
which the messenger would natuially express in 
his own words. 

There does not appear to be any reference in 
the Qur’an to any but oral communication of its 
contents. The passage cited above from vi. 7 
plainly indicates that it was not produced on 
parchment j and similarly in xvii. 95 the Meccans 
ask for a hook to be brought down from heaven 
‘which they can read themselves.’ The texts are 
recited either by the Prophet or by his followers 
(xxii. 71) ; there is little suggestion that the one 
or the other employed a written copy, though 
perhaps vi. 146, ‘I find not in what has been 
revealed to me save . . , might be interpreted of 
a search through MSS. Hence, when the Qur’an 
quotes itself, it quotes rather the general sense 
than the exact words of the passages ; 

iv, 139: ‘He hath sent down unto you in the Book 
that when ye hear the Sig-na of God denied and mooked, ye 
shall not sit with them until they discuss another topic.’ The 
passag-e cited is vi 67 : ‘ Wiien thou secst those who discuss our 
Signs, then leave them alone until they discuss another topic, 
and if Satan cause thee to forget, then sit not with the ungodly 
people.’ 

Wheie obliteration of texts is mentioned, the 
reference is to alterations made by the Deity in 
the divine original (xiii. 39, xlii. 23) ,* to erase in 


this case has for its equivalent ‘to cause to be 
forgotten ’ (ii. 100). 

The tradition at times agrees with the Qur’an in 
this matter, as where the Prophet is made to 
confess that he has forgotten a text which is 
recited to him, the genuineness of which he 
acknowledges,^ or to explain differences between 
the forms in which the same text is current by the 
theory that the Qur’an had been revealed in .seven 
different forms.^ At other times it assumes that 
some one or other wrote down the texts as soon as 
they were delivered and kept a copy ; so Zaid b. 
Thabit was summoned by the Prophet to write 
down a text which had been revealed (iv. 97), and 
brought a shoulder-blade for the purpose ; presently 
some one complained that the verse was hard upon 
him, and some additional words were revealed 
meeting the case.® Certain verses were io<=^t 
because 'A’ isliah kept the scroll which contained 
them under the Prophet’s bed, and let it be worm- 
eaten dnring his illness.^ Long lists were given of 
people who ‘copied down the revelations.’ 

On the whole, the phenomena displayed by the 
Qur’an itself render it difficult to suppose that it 
was committed to writing in the Prophet’s time, 
though its character was greatly changed by the 
transference of Islam from Meccah to Medinah. 
The claim to uniformity and consistency which it 
urges is more intelligible if it is thought of as a 
lecturer’s treatment of a subject than if it is 
regarded as a permanent document ; the repetitions 
of the same narratives with insignificant variations 
are natural in the former case, almost unthinkable 
to the extent to which they are found in the 
Qur’an in the latter. But, if any revelation 
became fixed in writing, the need for having the 
whole so fixed would speedily make itself felt. 
The assertions that the statements of the Qur’an 
were absolutely consistent with one another and 
with the eaiiier Scriptures, which were reason- 
able enough when men were concerned with the 
general sense of what had been utteied, assumed a 
veiy different character when, by being committed 
to some writing mateiial, they became definitely 
fixed. 

When an official copy had been circulated to the 
exclusion of others, a theory of verbal and even 
literal inspiration began to be evolved, and ulti- 
mately became dominant, though loose citation is 
sometimes found where we should least expect it ; 
thus Bukhari® says that the text, ‘ except that ye 
knit a relationship between me and you,’ was 
revealed, but the commentators acknowledge that 
they cannot find it, and suppose the words to be a 
paraphrase of xlii. 22 : ‘ save love of my kin.’ Ihn 
Mas' fid (t 32), when ordered to alter his copy in 
accordance witli the official text, declared that he 
had heard seventy surahs from the lips of the 
Prophet, and could not adopt these alterations 
readings of his were employed as late as 322 A.H., 
when then use was forbidden on pain of execution J 
and the books which contained them were burned.® 
These variants consisted mainly in the substitution 
of synonyms for the words of the text. Hence 
grammarians^ began to cite ‘ God who is exalted ’ 
for grammatical forms and rhetorical ornaments. 
A Masorah arose which counted not only chapters 
and verses but words and letteis (the various 
computations are ffiven by Snyuti, § 19). A pious 
woman never spoke except from the Qur’Sn for 
forty years, for fear of uttering what was false.® 

1 Isahah^ Calcutta, 1853, 11 . 928. 

2 Mumadf Oaiio, 1313, iv. 205 

s Buklian, Le RefAteil de traditions musulmaneSi ed. B. 
Krehl, Leyden, 1862-68, ii, 209. 

4 vi 269. 5 n. S81. ® Musnad, i. 414 

7 Yaqut, Diotwnary of Learned Men, ed. B. S. Margoliouth, 
Leyden, 1913, vi, 301. 

8 Miskawaihi, ed. H. P. Aniedroz, in the press, i. 285 

9 JRaudat al- Ugaia, Cairo, 1328, p. 36. 
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In the early days of Islam inaccurate citation was 
common for a time at least; a Kharijite woman 
declared that the ignorance of God’s book displayed 
by XJmayyad governors had led her to revolt.^ 
Fragments which, whether by the Prophet or not, 
were not included in the official Qur’an were here 
and there preserved as having once belonged to it ; 
and, when a reader made a spurious addition to 
a mrahj it was not always easy to detect its 
inferiority to the genuine matter.^ Stories are 
told of lengthy interpolations by ministers in 
public worship who desired to further their own 
ends, 3 and of others which were harmless supple- 
ments to the texts. ^ See, further, art. Inspira- 
tion (Muslim). 

5. Chronology and arrangement. — The order of 
the surahs (114 in number) is evidently according 
to length, but this is far from strict, and early 
traditions suggest that certain surahs were grouped 
together owing to their reaching a certain length, 
but that their order within those groups was 
haphazard. 

In the Musnad^ we read: *Said Ibn ‘Abbas: I said to 
‘Uthman : What induced you to take the Surah Anfal (viii ) 
which is one of the Mathani {surahs of less than 100 verses ?] 
and the Surah Bara’ah (ix ) which is one of the hundreds 
[surahs of. between 100 and 200 verses?], and write them, not 
writing between the two the words “ In the Name of God,” etc., 
and to place them among the seven long Surahs? He said . As 
time passed numerous Surahs were revealed to the Prophet : 
when something' was revealed to him, he used to summon 
one of his scribes and bid him place it in the Surah 
wherein such and such matters are mentioned ; when a group 
of texts was revealed, he used to say. Place these texts m the 
Surah wherein such and such matters are mentioned ; and he 
would say the same when a single text was revealed. Now the 
Surah Anfal was one of the first of the Medinese Surahs, 
whereas the Surah Bara’ah was one of the last Surahs of the 
Qur’an ; but it resembled the other in matter, so we supposed 
that it belonged to it, and the Prophet died without distinctly 
asserting that it belonged thereto. This was the reason for our 
procedure.’ 

In the same work ® we are told that al-5arith b. 
Khazamab brought ‘Umar the last two verses of 
surah ix. ; ‘Umar recognized them as having been 
uttered by the Prophet ; had there been tiiree, he 
added, he would have made of them a separate 
surah ; as there were only two, he bade al-U^rith 
find a stiitable place for their insertion ; he accord- 
ingly placed them at the end of surah ix. 

These traditions indicate that both the second 
and the third Khalifahs had a hand in the arrange- 
ment of the Qur’an, though in the main the ariange- 
ment was the Prophet’s ; and it is noticeable that 
‘Uthman, who, according to the most familiar 
tradition, is responsible for the circulation of a 
uniform copy and the destruction of all otheis, in 
a saying put by Tabari into the mouth of one of 
his murderers,^ was the first whose hand wrote 
the Mufassal, implying that his edition was the 
first writtm edition. Usually the collecting of the 
Qur’an is placed in the reign of the first Khalifah, 
whose scruples were overcome by the fear that the 
book might be lost if the readers should perish in 
the wars; and indeed it was asserted that parts 
actually perished with some of tlie martyrs of 
Yemamah ; ® but admirers of ‘All declared that he, 
noticing the bewilderment that arose after the 
death of the Prophet, immediately made a copy of 
the Qur’an from memory in three days j and this, 
wanting some leaves, was said to be still in exist- 
ence m the 4th century.® If there were any truth 
in this story, the copy should have wanted those 
verses which the person — Zaid ibn Tliabit— who^ is 
said to have edited the ordinary text found with 
difficulty; so, according to Bukhari,^® when he 

1 Yaqut, vi. 94 3 Akf-Sa, Cairo, 1287, i. 376. 

8 Ghurar al‘Kha§d'i?, Cairo, 1284, p 229. 

4 Yaqufe, VI. 430 6 i 09 6 i. 199. 

7 i. 8007. 8 jfusnad, i. 148. 

8 Al-Nadim, Kitah al-Fihristy ed. Q. Flugol, 2 vols., Leipzig, 
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copied the leaves into his edition, he missed a verse 
(xxxiii. 23) which he had heard the Prophet 
recite finally he found it in the possession of 
Khuzaimah, the Ansari, whose evidence was worth 
that of two men. 

The persons who produced these stories had to 
account for a fact which is generally acknow- 
ledged, viz. that the surahs often contain matter 
winch belongs to very different periods, coupled 
with the assumption that single texts or small 
groups of texts were often revealed. If, 
ix. 86 was a special revelation for the instruction 
of 'Umar,^ whereas ix. 1-10 was delivered on a 
different occasion to ‘Ali,^ how came these various 
texts and groups of texts to form one unit called a 
surah In the Musnad the location is said to liave 
been dictated in most cases by the Prophet ; and 
the tradition admits that the surahs had as yet 
neither names nor numbers, so that they could 
only be distinguished as * containing such and such 
matter.’ Pei haps the only passage in the Qur’an 
which suggests that the Prophet arranged the 
texts is viii. 67, which restricts the promise of 
verse 66, that 100 Muslims should oveicome 1000 
unbelievers, to a piomise that they should over- 
come 200, prefixing to the redaction the words, 
‘Now God has lightened your burden, knowing 
that there is weakness in you,’ where the word 
‘ now ’ indicates that an interval has passed 
between the two promises. But the suspicion lies 
near that this reducing verse is not from the 
Prophet himself, but from some later annotator. 
Ordinarily, where one statement corrects another, 
they are widely apart. ^ So in viiL 9 the fighters at 
Badr are promised a reinforcement of 1000 angels ; 
but in iii 120 f. the number is increased to 3000 or 
even 5000, though the occasion on which the 
promise was made is the same, and the same 
comment is added on both (viii. 10 and iii. 122). 
It could scarcely have been the Prophet’s intention 
to let both reports of his oracle remain. 

Hence it is more usual to suppose that the 
sHrahSi wdiere they are evidently collections of 
matter belonging to different times, represent the 
results of private effort, and the process called 
‘collecting tlie Qur’an ’ probably refers to this pre- 
liminary putting together of revelations delivered 
by the Prophet. According to the tradition, as 
early as the battle of Uliud (a. h. 3) special honours 
were assigned to those who had collected the 
Qur’an, and in proportion to the amount which 
they had collected ; one Mujammi', son of IJarithah, 
who figures in some incidents of the Prophet’s 
hiograpliy, got his name from his carrying out 
this process ; ® the name of the first person who 
‘collected the Qur’an’ in Yemen is recorded;^ 
and we are told that 47 men of one tribe, who had 
collected the Qur’an, were killed on one iporning.® 
Four persons are mentioned in the tradition as 
having collected the Qur’an in the Prophet’s time.® 
Where, then, the same verses with slight differ- 
ences are found in different surahs ^ the Prophet 
may be repeating himself, or the repetition rnay he 
due to our having the matter in the collections of 
different persons. 

Of., e.g , Ixii 6f. : ‘ Say, 0 ye that have ^’udaized, if ye profess 
that ye are friends of God out of all mankind, then desire death 
if ye speak true. But never will they desire it owin^ to their 
previous handiwork, and God knoweth concerning the wrong- 
doers,' with 11 , 88 f. : ‘Say, if the last world be yours exchisiv^y 
out of all mankind with God, then desire death if ye speak true. 
But never will they desire 16 owdngto their previotis handiwork, 
and God knoweth concerning the wrong-doers.’ 


It is hard to say whether this represents two 
reports of the same message to the Jews, put 
together by different collectors, or two messages 
delivered by the Prophet at different times, with a 

1 Musnad, 1. 16 . 

3 Ibn Hisham, ed F. Wustenfeld, Gottingen, 1860, p. 868, 

4 Isabah, in. 129&. ® Tabari, 11. 90. <1 Bukhari, ill. 11, 
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very slight diiference in the wording. And similar 
cases are frequent, notably the statements about 
the miracles in the wilderness, the entry into the 
Holy Land, and the transformation into apes of 
Israelites who broke the Sabbath, which occur in 
vii. 160, 161, 162, 166 andii. 54-57, 61, though these 
surahs are supposed to have been delivered respec- 
tively in Meceah and Medinah. 

To some extent, then, the surahs present pheno- 
mena analogous to those of the Gospels; i.e., the 
same matter is repeatedly produced with variation 
in the arrangement and in the expression, or even in 
the sense ; it is difficult to think of these as reports 
of different matter; they are much more like 
repoits of the same discourses with the variations 
inseparable from oial tradition. 

An example majf be taken from h. 98 : * O ye that believe, say 
not “ ra'ina ” but say “ unzurna '* and “ hear.” ’ In iv. 48 there 
is the following- . ‘ Ainong those that judaize are such as corrupt 
the phrase from its location and say : “ We hear and disobey,” 
and “hear, not made to heai,” and “ra'ina,” twisting their 
tongues and attacking the religion. Had thej said : “ We hear 
and obey” and “hear” and “unzurnd,” it would have been 
better for them and more correct.' In ii. 87 it is said of the 
Israelites that ^ When we took their covenant and raised above 
them the mountain, “ Take what we ha\ e given you with power, 
and hear,” they said, “We hear and disobey ” ' 

Now, the Arabic words quoted, of which one is 
approved and the other disapproved, appear to be 
synonymous, and in the later literature are both 
in common use ; the phrases * we hear and obey ’ 
and ‘ we heai and disobey ’ are contradictory ; the 
phrase ‘ hear, not made to hear,^ for which ‘ hear ’ 
IS offered as the con ect equivalent, is unintelligible. 
In surah iv. all three are offered as examples of 
improper expressions used by the Jews with male- 
volent intent ; in surah ii. the phrase ‘ we hear 
and disobey’ is recorded as the defiant reply of the 
Israelites to the commandments delivered from 
Sinai, whereas unzurna is stated to be the proper 
substitute for the impioper rdHnd, while the 
improper substitute for ‘ hear ’ is not recorded. In 
V. 45 we have another version of the commence- 
ment of iv. 48 ; 

* Among those that Judaize are hearers of falsehood, hearers 
of other people who have not come to thee, who corrupt the 
phrase from its location.' 

The account which seems to agree best with the 
facts is that we have the inaccurate records in 
these various places of the same sayings put 
together by dffierent persons long after they were 
delivered, when the circumstances of the original 
delivery had been forgotten. Hence the charge of 
‘corrupting the phrase from its location’ in one 
sHrah is thought to refer to the conduct of the 
ancient Israelites, in another to the Prophet’s 
Israelitish contemporaries, in a third to incorrect 
reporters of the Prophet’s sayings, to whose testi- 
mony the Israelites of his time attached value. 

Thus the questions of chronology, arrangement, 
and genuineness are inextricably connected, and 
any attempt at arranging the surahs in chrono- 
logical order is impeded by the fact that the 
surahs are themselves largely agglomerations, 
while the probability that much was not com- 
mitted to writing till long after the texts to be 
reproduced had been uttered necessarily affects 
the genuineness; and doubts about the genuine- 
ness of texts are not altogether wanting in the 
Muhammadan chronicles. 

According to Tabari,! when Abu Bakr after the Prophet’s 
death recited lii. 138, where the possibility of Muhammad’s 
death is mentioned, ‘the people did not seem to know that 
this text had been revealed to the Prophet until Abu Bakr 
recited it.* When this verse and another in which Muhammad’s 
death is distinctly foretold (xxxix. 31) were repeated on this 
occasion, according to another account, ^ certain persons swore 
that they had not till then been aware of their existence. 

The authenticity of the two final surahs was 
denied by some persons. European critics have 
naturally fewer scruples than Muslims about 
!i 1816 acpabarf, i 1819. I 


obelizing verses, but, since these interpolations, if 
there be any, must belong to a period which is 
very imperfectly known, not many verses have 
been condemned. Certain passages very clearly 
belong to definite epochs m the Prophet’s bio- 
graphy, for the order of which the work of Ibn 
Ishaq is generaPy trusted, though its authority 
was clearly not established in the 2nd century. 
Thus the authoritative Shafih ^ places the Raid of 
Bhat al-Biqa', which was the occasion of iv. 103 f., 
after the Battle of the Trench, whereas in the 
narrative of Ibn Ishaq the raid was in the year 
4, and the battle in the year 5. The number of 
I texts that can be dated by these consideiations 
is comparatively small; for a great many com- 
mentaries, or special works dealing with ‘the 
occasions of revelation,’ invent cheap fictions to 
j which no importance should be attached. The 
' editions of the Qur’an regularly divide the surahs 
into Meccan and Medinese, hut it is admitted 
that some Meccan surahs are interpolated with 
Medinese matter. It is generally held that there 
are in the main three periods : one in which the 
productions were ejaculatory and tentative, repre- 
sented chiefly by the short surahs towards the end, 

^ some of which, however, are very cleaily frag- 
I ments ; one in which they were homiletic and 
j narrative — to this class the greater number of the 
I longer Meccan surahs belong ; and one in which 
! they were journalistic and legislative — this is the 
! period of the Medinese surahs. About the first 
and last verses ive liave guesses recorded by Suyuti ; 
the first was either xcvi. 1 or Ixxiv. 1 ; the last 
was iv. 175, ii. 278, or ii. 281, etc. 

The Fihrist gives a chronological order of the 
Meccan surahs and another of the Medinese, in 
both cases ostensibly following authorities of the 
1st cent. ; one which differs in numerous points is 
given by Suyhti, p. 21 f , The F%hrist also recorded 
tile order in wliich they were arranged in the copies 
of Ibn Mas’ud, Ubfw b. Ka'b, and ‘Ali — but the 
last IS lost in the moS used by the editors. In a 
story told by Tabari® of the year 35 ‘Uthman him- 
self is made to i efer to the Qur’an according to the 
numbering in Ibn Mas’ud’s copy, in which the 
surah of Yunus was the seventh. The author 
of the Fihnst states that he himself had seen many 
copies which professed to give the recension of Ibn 
Mas'ud, of which no two agreed, while ali differed 
fiom the authoxity whom he quotes for the order. 
His chronological list reverses ordinary notions 
in making surahs xcix., Ixxvi., xiii., and others 
Medinese, since in both style and subject they 
seem clearly to belong to the Meccan period. 
Thus surah xiii. assumes that ‘those who have 
knowledge of the Book’ (i.e. the Jews) side with 
the Prophet against those who deny his mission, 
and that he is undergoing persecution which will 
be settled either by the fulfilment of God’s 
momise or by his death — conditions which suit the 
Meccan period but had been changed when the 
Prophet was installed in Medinah. If these lists 
have the antiquity which is assigned them, they 
indicate that the early Muslims took no interest 
in the matter, and that no tradition of the occa- 
sions on which the surahs W'ere first delivered was 
preserved. 

The attempts made by Europeans to fix the 
chronology of the surahs are not likely to he more 
successful than those made by native critics. 
Thus, in Rodwell’s translation, which is chrono- 
logically arranged, surah xvi. is numbered 73 and 
surah vi. is numbered 89 ; yet in xvi. 119 there is 
a reference to ‘ that which we narrated to thee 
before,’ viz. in vi. 147 I If the surahs are capable 
of being dated, vi. must be earlier than xvi. ; on 
the other hand, vi. 119 states that ‘ God has already 
1 MsalaJi, Cairo, 1821, p. 27. 2 j 2968. 
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explained to you what food he has made unlawful 
for you/ and, though this may be a reference to 
vi. 146, yet, since the list there begins with the 
words, ‘ Say ; I find in that which has been revealed 
unto me nothing forbidden save,’ etc., the reference 
to xvi. 116 seems the more natural ; for, if the refer- 
ence be to ii. 168, then we have a worse anachronism, 
since there will be a reference to a Medinese 
surah in two Meccan surahs I Dating by the sup- 
posed development of the Prophet’s psychology is 
naturally an unscientific proceeding ; nor does it 
seem possible to obtain any help from the develop- 
ment of his knowledge ; thus A. Sprenger ^ asserts 
that about the year 617 the Prophet learned that 
the stories about Hud and Salih were apocryphal, 
and in consequence was careful to make no further 
allusion to them. In fact he alludes to them in 
surah ix. (71) — according to the tradition, the last 
surah but one, or the last, in the Qur’an. 

6 . The miracle of the Qu/an.—The meaning of 
the miraculous nature asciibed to the book has 
been the subject of much discussion, and the 
treatises in Avhich it is explained are not very con- 
vincing. In xxix. 47-50 the miracle seems to be 
explained as the sudden acquisition by the Prophet 
of the ability to read and! write ; and somewhat 
the same is suggested in xlii. 52. More often it is 
interpreted as its claim to produce accounts of 
events which could have been revealed to the 
Prophet only by supernatural means, these being 
*the contents of the former Leaves’ (xx. 133). 
Why it should be lawful to identify the Qur’anic 
narratives with these, but impious to call them 
‘the Stories or Writings of the Ancients,’ is not 
known. If these ‘Leaves’ were no longer in 
existence and the Prophet had no teacher, his 
knowledge of their contents, which was attested 
by the learned, could have been acquired only 
supernaturally ; and there is nothing improbable 
in the Prophet’s supposing these ' Leaves ^ to have 
erished, since in the 4th Islamic cent, at a public 
iscussion in Baghdad both the Christian and the 
Muslim assume that the Greek classics had all 
perished and only survived in Syriac transla- 
tions. Hence the reader is frequently reminded 
in the Qur’an that the Prophet, though he is able 
to report an event, was not present on the occasion ,• 
he was not with Joseph’s brethren when they con- 
spired, yet he knows about it (xii. 103) ; he was 
not present when lots were drawn for the guardian- 
ship of the Virgin Mary (iii. 39) ; and much the 
same is said with reference to the Deluge (xi. 61), 
the adventures of Moses (xxviii. 44-46), and the 
dialogue at the Resurrection (xxxviii. 69 ff.). It 
does not appear that the Prophet’s contemporaries 
were much impressed by this reasoning ; they 
supposed that he had been primed (vi. 105, xliv. 13) 
and were even prepared to name his mentor or 
mentors. What is most interesting to us in these 
passages is the implication that the Biblical narra- 
tives were quite unknown in Meccah before the 
Prophet told them. More importance might reason- 
ably be attached to the prophecies of future events 
—the defeat of the Jews (iii. 107 f.), the recovery of 
the Nearer East by the Byzantines from the Persian 
conquerors (xxx. 1-4), to which Gibbon attached 
some importance, and the continuance of the 
bickerings between the Christian sects until the 
Resurrection (v. 17), a prophecy which thirteen 
centuries have not falsified. These passages occupy 
so small a space in the book that they can scarcely 
give a character to the whole. Hence it is usual 
to fall back on the literary style, and this, it may 
be supposed, is meant where the opponent is (dial- 
lenged to produce ten sfirahs (xi. 16) or one surah 
(x. 39, ii. 21) or any talk (Iii. 34; cf. xxv. 35) 

1 Das Lelen und die Lehre des Mohammed^ Berlin, 1861-^, 
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which could rival it, and is assured that the united 
efforts of mankind and jinn would fail in such 
an endeavour (xvii. 90). This doubtless limits the 
effectiveness of the miracle in the first place to 
Arabs and in the second to experts in style ; but it 
is pointed out that in most matters the majority 
are laity who have to he guided by experts. Renee 
works are composed by rhetorical experts who show 
how everything in the hook is expressed in the 
best possible way; the recently published firdZi 
by the Zaidi Khalifah Yahya b. "^amzah (f 749 
A.H. ; 3 vols., Cairo, 1914), proceeds on those lines, 
and discovers unsuspected beauties — e.o., in^ the 
phrase ‘ and thou didst thy doing which thou didst ’ 
(xxvL 18). 

Possibly these expressions of self-approbation in 
the Qur’an do not differ much from those employed 
by other Oriental authors and at times by Euro- 
peans. What we learn from its statements is that 
the Meccans in general found it intolerable, and 
demanded a ‘reading’ of another kind (x. 16); 
and even in the late Medinah period (ix. 66 , 126) 
there were Muslims who, to the Prophet’s extreme 
annoyance, ridiculed the revelations. A curious 
method of dealing with the miracle is that ascribed 
to a Mu'tazil doctor, who supposed it to lie in the 
failure of the Arab poets and orators to take up 
the challenge of the Qur’an and produce a rival 
perfoimance ; if in spite of their number and 
ability they abstained, they must have been super- 
naturally prevented. It is urged against this view 
that, were it correct, the miracle would be not the 
Qur’an’s, but God’s ; but it rests besides on pre- 
misses of veij doubtful validity — one, that there 
were at the time numerous poets and orators, and 
a second, that the challenge was not taken up. 
Indeed, it seems certain that a rival Qur’an was 
produced by the pretender Maslamah or Musaili- 
mah; and Patoave^ asserts that much of it was 
preserved in T^mamah as late as the 19th century. 
The claims of this work as against the Qur’Sn 
were settled by the sword. The challenge has 
probably been taken up at various times^^-and 
mdeed the Qur’an comes near admitting this for 
its own time (vi. 93) — notably by the famons 
Abul-'Ala of Ma’arrah (f 449), of whose wa- 
Ghayat some fragments are preserved ; ^ the work 
itself was destroyed from pious motives, though, 
one person thought that it should have been 
allowed to exist as a monument of failure.® The 
eminent vizier Ihn * Abbad was not displeased when 
told that his own compositions were equal to the 
Qur’an;^ and we casually hear of books written 
by professing Muslims in which the defects of the 
Qm’an were pointed out; one Ihn Abi’l-Baghl, 
who aspired to the vizierate^ in the 4th cent., is 
credited with a work of the kind.® 

The magical use of the Qur’an appears to have 
begun at an early time ; the practice of opening it 
for sortes is mentioned in the year 33,® and has 
been common ever since; and rules for this em- 
ployment of the work are found in some MSS. 
Certain passages are written on amulets, and the 
water in which some have been washed is thought 
to he a preservative or cure. 

7 . Literary form.— The style of the QuriSn is 
twice described in the work itself by the word 
tartllf the purpose of this artifice being to fix it 
in the Prophet’s memory (xxv, 34); the sense of 
the word is not exactly known, but it is likely to 
refer to the rhyme, the existence of which, cannot 
be denied, being indeed demonstrated by tlie vari- 
ation in the order of the names Musa and Harun, 
of wdiich the former as the more eminent should 

1 Journey fhrouQh Arabia, London, 1865, 1 . 882. 

2 Centenario di M, AmoH, Palermo, 1910, 1 , 22S. 

8 Yaqut, vi. 236. * 

I 5 Wuzard, ed. H. P. Amedroz, Leyden, 1005, p. 270. 

* 6 ^abari, 1 . 2923. 
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properly have the first place. But it is said to be 
improper to apply to this style the ordinary name 
for rhymed piose, sif, which, according to a tradi- 
tion, was said by the Prophet to be characteristic 
of paganism. Oracles that are supposed to have 
been delivered by pagan wizards {Jcdkins) are, 
indeed, in a style that difiers from that of the 
Qur’an by the regularity of the rhyme ; these are 
most probably all spurious, as are other monuments 
of pre- Islamic Arabic prose ; in the later literature 
this style was popular especially for orations and 
official letters, the unit of the rhyme being usually 
a couplet, sometimes extended to a triplet, whereas 
in the sermon style the rhyme has a tendency to 
be maintained throughout the discourse, perhaps 
in imitation of the Qur’an. Judged by these per- 
formances, the rhyme of the Qur’an is illiterate, 
out such a view is naturally regarded as impious, 
and it is thought better to regard it as inimitable. 
In the Meccan period the Prophet was regarded as 
a poet by his countrymen, and this title might 
wmi be earned by the early ejaculatory surahs ; it 
is, however, repudiated with vehemence in the 
Qur’an, partly perhaps because the poets were 
thought to be inspired by jinn. Where, therefore, 
texts of the Qur’an admit of scansion according to 
one or other of the recognized metres, this is not 
supposed to be intentional ; and there is nowhere 
sufficient of a series to make the word ‘metre’ 
applicable, though surah xciv. almost fulfils the 
conditions. 

Certain surahs contain besides special artifices j 
thus in Iv. the texts are followed for the most part 
by the refrain, ‘Which then of the bounties of 
your Lord will ye twain deny?’ which may be 
compared with the refrain in the Song of the Three 
Holy Children and that in Ps 138. In xxxvii. 
after the story of each prophet the words ‘ Peace 
upon Ibrahim,’ etc., follow, either the sentence or 
the name of the Prophet being accommodated to 
the rhyme. 

The tendency of the earlier surahs is to employ 
short sentences, whereas rhythms more accommo- 
dated to piose prevail in the later parts of the 
work. It is noticeable that neither the antithetic 
method which^ is characteristic of Hebrew poetry 
nor the counting of syllables which is usual in 
Syriac forms an element in the style of the Qur’an. 
The language claims to be perspicuous Arabic, and 
attention is often called to the clearness of the 
texts. This does not exclude the employment of 
phrases which require explanation ; about a dozen 
times some phrase is employed followed by the 
formula, ‘ What is there to tell thee what it is ? ’ 
Though extreme orthodoxy denies the existence 
of foreign words in the Qur’an, it is generally 
recognized that its style admits not only foreign 
proper names, but a considerable number of words 
borrowed from other languages; a meritorious 
collection of these is to be found in the work 
of Suyuti,^ which, however, contains many mad- 
missible statements. Many words are evidently 
of Persian, Etlnopie, Syriac, Hebrew, Greek, and 
Latin origin ; but it is impossible for us to discover 
whether they were introduced by the Prophet or 
were already familiar. Some of the foreign usages 
can more easily be distinguished and located by 
European than by native critics— 0.^., the employ- 
ment of fath in the sense ‘judgment’ (Etluopic), 
faiara for ‘create’ {the same), ‘mighty’ 

(Hebrew as applied to God), etc., where the Arabic 
langUtage offers possible interpretations. 

8. Place in Islam. — No sooner was the Qur’an 
ublished than it became the basis of education, 
eing studied immediately after the acquisition of 
the alphabet; so the first Umayyad Khalifah, 
Mu'awiyah, when he appointed a man governor of 
1 Itqan fiulum al-Qur'dn, § 88. 


Ta’if, said, ‘He is in his ABC’; when made 
governor of Meccah, ‘ He is in the Qur’an.’^ Men 
were chastised by the Khalifah Walid I. for not 
having read it.® Public and private worship con- 
sisted largely in the repetition of portions of it; 
verses employed by the Prophet himself for this 
purpose are specified in traditions collected in the 
Musnad.^ After the Prophet’s death it became 
the primary source of law, for in his own time it 
was liable to abrogation or addition, whence in 
v. 48-55 Jews and Christians who lequire their 
causes judged are referred to the Law and the 
Gospel. The difficulties of using the work com- 
piled by ’Hthman for this purpose ivere very great, 
though not too great for tlie ingenuity of the 
jurists, who began to arise in Medinah shortly 
after the Prophet’s death. The difficulty of teach- 
ing the Qur’an to foreign converts is said to have 
given rise to the study of Aiabic grammar, for 
which of course it supplies an absolutely firm 
foundation. Orthodox theologians, arguing from 
certain statements in it, declare that it contains 
all possible knowledge. If Fakhr al-Din al-Razi 
(t 606) could find 10,000 problems suggested by the 
Fdtihah (introductory surah of seven short verses), 
it should be possible to discover * a detailed account 
of everything’ in it by the use of suitable methods. 

Citation of and reference to the Qur’an are 
exceedingly common in Muslim woiks, whether 
grave or gay. When the composition of State 
documents fell into the hands of non-Muslim 
secretaries, these peisons were compelled by the 
needs of their piofession to acquiie a competent 
knowledge of the book, though the strict interpre- 
tation of a verse cited above, ‘None save the 
cleansed shall touch it,’ is thought to render such 
study highly improper ; and anecdotes are recorded 
of divine favour shown to grammarians who had 
refused to teach Jews or Christians their subject 
because of the necessary reference to Qur’anic 
usage It is not easy, however, to reconcile with 
this theory the doctiiiie that the unbeliever should 
be converted by the miracle of the Qur’an ; the 
doctrine has to give way to the theory, so that 
those who raid the lands of unbelievers are for- 
bidden to carry the Qur’an with them lest it fall 
into infidel hands. Translation of the book was 
certainly not contemplated by the Prophet ; the 
rhyme obviously constitutes a great difficulty, and 
the initial letters of some surahs an even greater 
one ; Muslim sentiment has ordinarily been against 
attempts at translation even wlieie the language 
of the version is one of those habitually and mainly 
used by Muslims; still such attempts have been 
made, though nothing resembling an ‘authorized 
version ’ apjiears to exist in any Muklim language. 

The Muslim notion of the sacred book as the 
mam authority on law, the chief source of grammar, 
and the unapproachable model of eloquence not 
infrequently causes Muhammadan writers to mis- 
understand the place assigned to the Bible in 
Christian communities ; on tiie other harul, there 
seems little doubt that this theory has iiiliuenced 
the Jews and Christians who aie resident in 
Muslim countries. 

9. Interpretation. — The sacred hook gave rise to 
a great variety of studies, paitly giamniatical, 
partly exegetical ; and the names of the autliors 
who distinguished themselves in those lines with 
their works occupy some eleven pages of the 
Fihrist (28-39), though that work was composed 
near the end of the 4th century. Although 
Muhammadan learning attaches the very gieatest 
importance to what is orally handed down, there is 
reason for thinking that the students had little 
to utilize besides the consonantal text fixed by 

1 Tabari, ii. 167, anno 64. 2 ib. ii. 1271, anno 96. 

8 i. 226, 280, 265, v. 26. 
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*Uthman at a time when the Arabic script left 
much ambiguity ; certain peculiarities may there- 
fore be due to misleading of this text— the 
form Yahya for Yuhanan (John), Taghut for 
Ta'uth, and even Shuaib for Hobab. Where 
either the words or the allusions offer difficulties, 
it does not appear that there was any trustworthy 
tradition which the interpreters could employ ; 
e.< 7 ., in vii. 174, when the Prophet is bidden tell 
the history of a man ‘ to whom we vouchsafed our 
signs, and who departed from them,’ some suppose 
the person meant to be Balaam, others the Prophet’s 
contemporary Umayyah b. Abi Salt j a thiid sug- 
gestion is that he was ‘the Monk,’ i.e. a resident 
in Medinah who was unable to accept the mission 
of the Prophet. In xvi. 49 there occurs a phrase 
of which the meaning is said to have been unknown 
to 'Umar, and veiy unconvincing explanations of 
it are given. On the whole it may be said that 
the tradition furnished no help tliat is of value 
for the explanation of haid passages, though the 
Pro])het’& biography, where it is indeiiendent of the 
Qur’an, furnishes some. 

As ^ Islam developed sects, the dogma of the 
infallibility of the sacred book was common to all ; 
hence the champions of those sects were compelled 
to show that it supported their opinions ; and 
sectarian commentaries arose, of which not many 
specimens survived the establishment of Ash' arite 
orthodoxy. The popularity of the Kasshdf of 
Zamaklmhari (f 538), in which Mu'tazilite opinions 
are boldly maintained, is surprising, and must be 
due to its author’s fame as a grammarian and lexi- 
cographer. That unorthodox opinions are not 
always easy to reconcile with the text may be 
illustrated by his comment on iv. 51 : 

‘Verily God forgiveth not association with Himself, but He 
forgiveth what is less than that to whom He will,* 
which he says means : 

‘God forgiveth not to whom He will association, unless he 
repent, but He forgiveth whom He will what is less than that, 
if he do repent.’ 

Yet perhaps the orthodox commentaries have at 
times to resort to equally drastic expedients. The 
most popular of the latter, the Madlim al-tanzil 
of Baidawi (f 691), is largely copied from Zamakh- 
shari’s work, and, though its author’s object was 
to refute the unorthodox passages, he has taken 
over not a few unthinkingly. For European 
scholars neither of these works* has the interest of 
the much eailier commentary of the historian 
Tabari (t 310), which is swollen to gigantic propor- 
tions by the chains of authorities quoted for each 
gloss ; even so, it is said, it is an abridgment of a 
work three times the size, but it appears to give a 
conii)lete record of the Qur’anic interpretation 
current in its author’s time. Hence it is of great 
value for tracing the sources of statements found 
in later works, from which the chains of authori- 
ties are omitted. Great praise is bestowed by 
Sprenger on the commentary of Tlia'labi (f 427), 
which is as yet unpublished ; and even greater is 
bestowed on* that by his pupil Wahidi (f 487) in 
the account of this person given by Yaqut (v. 101), 
who asserts that its merit was universally ac- 
knowledged. Mystical and devotional commen- 
taries were produced by Sufis, whose interpretations 
naturally wander far from the obvious sense of the 
passages. A commentary of this kind is that 
ascribed to Ibn ' Arabi, 

D. S. Margoliouth. 

10. Editions and various readings.— We have 
seen tliat the inspired oracles delivered by the 
Prophet in some circumstances of his life were not 

g enerally committed to writing. The Prophet 
ad himself given orders not to hasten with the 
Qur’an before its inspiration was decided (xx. 113), 
and intimated that its collection, reading, and 
interpretation were lawful only to him (Ixxv. 16 f.). 


Our knowledge of how it was collected and put 
into the form in which we read it is commonly 
derived from writers belonging to the 'Ahbasid 
period, or approximately to the 9th Christian 
century. The necessity for a reasoned history of 
the Qur’an does not seem to have been felt very 
acutely under the Umayyad and the Pious 
Khalifahs ; what occasioned the appearance of 
some critical works on this subject was the era of 
religious controversies which animated the learned 
circles of the city of the Khalifate. At the end of 
the 8th cent. Timothy, Nestorian patriarch I'esid- 
ing in Baghdad, had a public discussion before the 
Khalifah Mahdi and the Muslim theologians of 
his time ; Abu Noh, secretary to the governor of 
Mosul, was writing about the same time a refuta- 
tion of the Qur’an in his native town (c. A.D. 820). 
Al-Kindi was completing his famous Apology of 
Christianity at the court of Ma’niun. These 
public discussions and apologies, which contain 
severe criticisms of the Qur’an, had the salutary 
effect of inducing the Muslim theologians to define 
their positions with regard to their scriptures. 

The method of reasoning from data furnished 
by authors living more than two hundred years 
after the events is somewhat precaiious, and 
indeed there are scholars who would give but little 
ciedence to their stories. In view of this sceptical 
attitude of outsiders, great care is taken by the 
Muslim authors to authenticate their statements, 
by a chain of uninteirupted links of oral tradi- 
tionists going back to the fiist years of the Hijrah ; 
frequently also there is reference to some accounts 
of men living at the end of the 1st Islamic cent., 
who in their turn had heard them from companions 
of the Prophet i but, as these intermediary tradi- 
tionists have written nothing which has come 
down to us, it is practically with men of the 9th 
cent, and even of a later date that we generally 
work. These oral compilations afford for our 
investigations a field extending from the lifetime 
of the Prophet to A.D. 705, or ron^hly from A.H. 
1 to 86. According to their attribution of the 
Collection {Jam) of the Qur’an (1) to the lifetime 
of the Prophet, (2) to the time of the Pious 
Kbalifahs, (3) to the time of the Umayyad Khalifah 
'Abdul-Malik and his lieutenant JJajjaj, these oral 
traditions will be classed in three groups. 

If any Qur’anic verses were written^ in the 
Prophet’s lifetime, they must have been written by 
secretaries and amanuenses. From ditierent sources 
combined the number of these amanuenses totals 
forty, but it is very doubtful whether^ many of 
them did really help the Pioidiet in his literary 
task. The longest list is given by Ibn al-Athir,^ 
Dyarbakri,® Nawawi,® and Tabari.^ 

Ibn Sa'd° enumerates ten different persons who 
had collected the Qur’an in the time of the Prophet. 
Bukhari ® reduces this number to four ; the Fihrist'^ 
gives seven. Tabari ® counts also four persons as 
having accomplished this task, bub, as thmr names 
differ sometimes considerably in the various lists, 
we may perhaps be justified in saying that nothing 
was known with certainty at the time of the above 
writers. Some of them indeed report other oral 
traditions to the effect that it was 'Uthman, the 
third Khalifah, who collected the Qur’an under the 
Klialifate of 'Umar ® or that its collection in suktifs 
is due to 'Umar himself.^® Suytiti^^ has gathered 
a considerable number of such traditions, two of 
which have appealed to the critics of last century j 

1 Usd. Cairo, a.b. 1286-87, i. 60. 

2 Tdnkh, Cairo, a.h. 1283, ii. 181. ^ ^ 

3 Tahdhlh, ed F. Wiistenfeld, Gdfcfcinflrett, 1842-47, p* 87, 

4 AnnaXes^ Leyden, 1878-90, 1 1782, iL 2, 836. 

5 Tabaqat, Leyden, 1912, ii. 112-114. « ua. ^7. 

7 P 27 8 i/2, 836. ® Ibn Sa’d, iL 118. 

W Ibn Sa*d, in Holdeke’s Geseh, des Qorans, Gotfangen, 1860, 
p. 193 

11 Itqan, ed. Calcutta, 1864, p. 13S. 
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they are those first reported by Bukhari ^ and then 
reproduced by many subsec[uent writers. They 
state that Zaid ihn Thabit, one of the amanuenses 
of the Prophet, undertook the collection of the 
Qur’an at the request of the first and third 
Khalifahs, and that he made two recensions of it, 
his sources for the first recension under Abu Bakr 
having been palm-branches, white stones, bones, 
and memory of men ; the second recension, which 
took place under the Khalifate of ’Uthman, would 
be an official revision of the previous one, its 
primary object having apparently been to put an 
end to the ‘ discrepancies about the Book as the 
J ews and the Christians have.’ His work finished, 
the Khalifah found himself powerful enough to 
destroy or burn * everything else from the Qur’an 
(found) in the form of sahlfah or mushaf^ i to 
circulate his version, he sent ‘ to every country ’ a 
mushaf of what Zaid had transcribed. Nothing is 
said about what happened to the direct witnesses 
of the revelation— 'the white stones, bones, and 
palm-branches ; hut in the absence of better data 
the story is generally accepted as true by all 
writers belonging to a period later than the 9th 
cent., and is quoted in our days almost in every 
composition referring to the sacred book of Islam. 
The plausibility of the account is brooded over by 
some subsequent writers, who put the following 
accusation into the mouth of the third Khalifah’s 
enemies : 

*The Qur’an was in many books, and thou discreditedet them 
all but one,’ 2 and he ‘ tore up the Book.’ 8 

It would be unsafe, however, to believe that this 
tradition can account for all the difficulties. For 
instance, there are numerous verses which refer to 
the Qur’an as kvtdh not only in the sense of a 
‘ written thing,’ but also in the sense of a ‘ real 
book* (xlvi. 11, ixviii. 37, etc.). These verses, if 
not interpolated, can hardly he explained if the 
sources for the^ first edition of Zaid were only 
palm-leaves, white stones, memory of men, hones, 
and such things. 

An attempt to produce an official edition of the 
Qur’an is also attributed to the Umayyad Khalifah 
'Abdul-Malik and his lieutenant J&ajjaj. They 
are said to have written copies of the Qur’an and 
sent them to difterent provinces, as the third 
Khalifah had done before them.^ Some historians 
tell also that they proscribed various readings 
which were used in their time.® Others go even 
so far as to ascribe to them the final collection of 
the Qur’an,® and some put in the mouth of the 
Khalifah the important saying, 

*I fear death in the month ot EamadS-n—in It I was born, in 
it I was weaned, in it X haw collected the Qur’an (Jama'tul 
Qur’dna)f and in it I was elected Khalifah, '7 

It is a well-known fact that the Shfah writers 
accuse them of the elimination of many verses. 

After A.H, 86 the process of collecting the 
Qur’an came to an end, and, so far as we are 
a'ware, there are no historical data after this 
period for its further standardization j and there- 
fore it is highly probable that the text with which 
we are familiar is the very text sanctioned by its 
qurm (reciters and readers) of the end of the 1st 
Islamic cent., and officially recognized by the 
third Khalifah. 

Besides the official copy of the State, traces are 
found of the recensions made by other collectors of 
the Qur’an, and the Muslim traditionists have pre- 
served the names of some of them. Three deserve 
special mention*. Ubayy b. Ka’b, *Ali b, Abi 

1 ih 392. 2 qpabari, i. 6, 2952. 8 ti. 1, 619. 

4 Ibn Dukmak, Inti^af, Cairo, a.h. 1309, iv. 72-74 : ‘Askalam, 
ROif’f in Kindi, Wulat^ Pondion, 1912, p 816. 

8 Ibn al-Athir, iv. 463 ; Ibn Khallikan, Vies des hommes 
tllustres de I'islamisme, ed. McG. de Slane, Paris, 1842, i. 183. 

^ Al-IClndi, Apology, p. 77, ed. W. Muir, London, 1887. 

7 Barhebrsaus, Chron. Arab,, Beirut, 1890, p. 194. 


Talib, and ‘Abdallah b. Mas’ud. The two first are 
believed by all the best and earlie.st authorities 
quoted above to have even collected their Qur’ans 
in the lifetime of the Prophet, but, as the Sultans 
and their officials had proscribed their copies, 
sometimes under pain of death, the author of the 
Fihrist^ was unable to find a single one for 
purposes of comparison, and he contents himself 
with reporting the saying of Fadl b. Sliadhan that 
some of his friends had seen a copy of Ubayy’s 
recension, the order of which he gives; on p. 26 
the order followed by Ibn Mas'ud is also exhibited 
on the authority of the same man. As to the 
nature of their wording we are somewhat more 
fortunate, since the commentators have recorded 
it whenever it was known in their time, Zamakh- 
shari is in this respect the best source of informa- 
tion. Some words are so different that we are 
entitled to believe that at least a few of them come 
from a source completely foreign to that of the 
official text. 

In XIX.' 67 the official text has, ‘I shall come forth’; hut 
Mas'M reads, ‘ And He will give thee.’ Mostly, however, these 
variants consist of synonyms or of one or two added or elimi- 
nated words, such as ‘ saying ’ for ‘ order ’ (xix. 65), ‘ thej will 
become cloven* for ‘they will burst asunder’ (xix. 92), ‘people 
were disputing ’ for ‘ disputed ’ (xix. 36). 

Some Shfah hooks give examples of wonderful 
interpolations, and their authors state that the 
words that they have added had been purposely 
deleted from the official text, but there is reason 
to believe that most of them are the outcome of 
political intrigues which cannot seriously aflect 
the eaily edition. One of the best works on this 
theme is the Kdji of Ahu Ja*far-al-Kulini ()* a.h 
328), which was lithographed in Persia in a . h . 
1281. From a MS in the John Kylands Librai'y 
we extract the following example (fob 161) ; 

‘And if ye are in doubt of what we have revealed unto our 
servant, concerning *All, then bring a Surah like it ’ (ii. 21). 

The same author says that some of these interpola- 
tions were found in the Qur’ans used in the time 
of Imam Rida (t A H. 203) ; his contention is set 
forth in such an emphatic manner that we are 
obliged to believe him. The end of v. 11 and the 
beginning of v. 12 of sitrah xlii. were, according to 
him {ih.), as follows : 

‘A great thing to the idolaters is that which thou callest 
them to, 0 Muhammad, concerning the authority of’AlV 

More serions is the attempt of contemporary 
scholars who have called attention to some inter- 
polations, political or religious. P. Casanova® 
has gathered several of them. 

The variants of the official text itself are of two 
kinds. Some are due to the defective character of 
the Arabic script, which has many letters distin- 
^ishable from one another only by an extraneous 
dot put over or under them. Since the ancient 
Qur’anio MSS were undotted, qtirrd of one 
country often read words with letters different 
from those adopted by; qurrd of another country. 
A second series of variants consists mainly of the 
addition or omission of one or two consonants, 
such as the copulative particle wdw and the 
feminine t Many books have been written to 
collect these various readings, the handiest being 
the Mulcni^ of Dani (A.D. 1052). Even in the 12th 
Christian cent. Zamakhshari tells us that there 
were copies which occasionally added complete 
words to the standard text. 

In xix. 19 some copies which he used added *he ordered me,* 
and in xx. 16 some others added, ‘How can I show it to you 
(the hour)?’ 

Our knowledge of these variants is derived exclu- 
sively from the commentators and some works 
written ad hoc by Muslim theologians. There are 

1 P. 27. 

2 Mohammed et la fin du monde, Paris, 1911-14, ii. < jSfotes 
complcmentaires,’ p. 146 f. 
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in public libraries of Europe many Qur’anic MSS 
of high antiquity, the oldest dating probably from 
the 2nd Islamic cent., but, apart from some 
anomalies of spelling due to the rudimentary char- 
acter of the early Arabic orthography, no real 
variant can be detected in them. This conclusion 
is borne out by Noldeke, who examined some such 
MSS, and by the present writer, who for the 
purpose of this article consulted three of them 

E reserved in the John Hylands Library. To our 
nowledge, therefore, the only extant MS which 
offers slight variations is a palimpsest in the 
possession of Mrs. A. S. Lewis; its underscript 
contains scraps of Qur’ans written by different 
hands, and its variants consist of the addition or 
omission of a few consonants which, however, do 
not injure the general meaning, although in two 
cases it has words completely foieign to those of 
the official copy ; there are sufficient grounds for 
stating that some of these scraps belonged to those 
early Qur’aiiic copies of Medinah, Kufah, and 
Damascus, which, according to Dani and other 
writers, exhibited such variants, 

II. External evidence for the existence of the 
Qur’an.— If we mistake not, there is no mention 
ot the Qur’an in any Christian book till the end of 
the 8th century. The date of the Christian 
sources corresponds approximately with the first 
written records of the Muslim world. A curious 
fact is that the Christians of the beginning of 
Islam did not call the Muhammadans by the words 
‘ Muslims ’ or ‘ Ranifites,’ which refer to a religious 
belief, but simply applied to them the adjectives 
*Hagarians,’ ‘ Ishmaelites,’ and ‘ Tayyayd,’ which 
denote their ethnological origins ratlier than their 
religious system. Numerous writers seriously 
believed that these Hagarians had come not so 
much to spread a new religion as to conquer new 
towns. The Muslims were helped in their con- 
quests by many Christian Arabs, such as the 
powerful tribes of Banu Taghlib, 'Akul, Tanukh, 
and Taff, whose evangelization goes back to the 
4th century. John of Phenek^ expressly states 
about A.D. 690 that among the first Arab con- 
querors there were many Christians, some Mono- 
physites and Melchites, and some Nestorians. 

The anonymous historian piinted by Guidi^ 
gives Muhammad in the second half of the 7th 
cent, as a mere general professing the old Abra- 
hamie faith preserved in the town of Madian 
(Medinah), named after the fourth son of Abraham 
fiom Keturah. John of Phenek^ attributes to him 
certain practices deviating in some points from 
the customs of the Old Covenant, hut the word 
mashilmanutha which he uses suggests that in his 
time and to his knowledge there was nothing yet 
committed to writing among the Muslima. This 
view of a political rather than doctrinal character 
of the Prophet’s teaching is generally followed by 
all early Christians, J oannes Damascenus, writing 
at a later date, is more precise. Although not 
mentioning any sacred hook, he refers to some 
Qur’anic doctrines and expresses his opinion about 
Muhammad as follows : 

‘ Down to the time of Heradius (the Ishmaelites) worshipped 
idols ; from this time to our days a pseudo-prophet has risen to 
them, named Ma/xeS, who through colloquies with an Arian 
monk had access to the Old and New Testaments, and founded 
a special aect.^ ^ 

From a discussion which took place in Syria on 
Sunday, 9th May, A.D. 639, between 'Amr the 
* amir ^ and John I. the Monophysite patriarch of 
Antioch, it would seem that the teaching of the 
Qur’an on the matter of heritages, the denial of the 
divinity and death of Christ, and on the subject of 

1 Soivrces syrmqueSt ed. A. Mingana, Leipzig, 1908, i. 146 f. 

2 Chron Mm, m Corp. Script, Chr, Onmt. iv., Paris, 1903, 
pp. 30, 88. 

3 Log, cit. 4 pGf xciv, 764. 


the Tdrah, for which Muhammad’s oracles show 
a marked predilection, was familiar to the Arab 
conquerors present in the discussion ; but, on the 
other hand, it is certain that no Islamic hook was 
mentioned in the course of the colloquy. This public 
discussion, the Syriac text of which has been pub- 
lished by F. Nau in JA vi. [1915] 248, is recorded 
by the historians Michel ^ and BarhehrjBus.® The 
Qur’anic dogma which denies sufienngs to Christ 
frequently helped the Nestorians against the 
Jacobites. So we are told in the letters of the 
patriarch Ishd Yahh of about A.D. 647.® John of 
rhenek ^ informs us that the Arabs ‘ had a special 
order from the one who was their leader in favour 
of the Christian people and the monks.’ This would 
scarcely tend to corroborate ix. 31, 34, but it is in 
harmony with v. 85. 

The first mention of the Qur’an by Christian 
writers is closety associated with the story of the 
monk Sergius Bhira (‘the esteemed’) which was 
current in Christian circles about the middle of 
the 8th cent., or some hundred years after the 
death of the Prophet. It is told in a modified 
form so persistently by Eastern and Western 
writers, and by Muslim tiaditionists themselves, 
that one is tempted to believe that it may contain 
some vague elements of truth. 

The legend tells that an excommunicated monk 
called Sergius helped Muhammad in his literary, 
political, and religious career, and that after his 
death his rdle of mentor was taken up by a Jewish 
rabbi called Ka'b. According to Joannes Damas- 
cenus,® Sergius was an Arian monk. More prob- 
able is the opinion held by all the Eastern and 
many Western historians that he belonged to the 
Nestorian community. The main sources of criti- 
cism are the Arabic Apology of al-Kindi (c. A.D. 
820) and the Syriac text printed by W. Gottheil 
in ZA xiii. ff. (1898 ff.), which here and^ there con- 
tains elements dating from the same period. Some 
scholars of our day have even gone so far as to 
assert that the story of Sergius is necessary for the 
right understanding of the Qur’an.® 

To Sergius are attributed, in their hypothesis, 
the very numerous passages worded in tne follow- 
ing manner : 

*But if God bring thee back to a company of them, and they 
ask thee leave to go forth, say, “ You shall never go forth with 
me ” ’ (ix. 84), 

In this sentence the subject of the imperative 
‘ say ’ can hardly be ‘ God ’ ; otherwise instead of 
the word ‘ God ’ we should have had the pronoun 
‘ I.’ Until the story of Sergius is more surely 
established, nothing definite can he made of these 
surmises. The Muslim traditionists have as 
usual modified proper names foreign to them ; so 
instead of mar Yahh they read the uncommon 
Murhih; and instead of naming Sergius they 
generally adopted for his proper name the Syriac 
word Bhira) which means ‘the esteemed,’ and 
which is’^plied by the Syrians to every monk as 
a title. The Muslim traditions bearing on the 
subject have been gathered by Sprenger and 
Noldeke,’ and the Byzantine sources have been 
analyzed by Nau.® 

12 . Translations. — The Qur’an has been trans- 
lated into many European languages, but, as its 
miracle lies in its style, it is doubtful whether 
any of these translations can satisfy all^ the 
exigencies of a Semitic language exhibiting 
the phenomenon of rhymed prose (««/’}. The 
Oriental images coloured by the tints of local 

1 Chron,, ed. J, B. Ohabot, Paris, 1899-1906, ii.481. . 

2 Chron JSccl , ed. J. T. Lamy, Louvain, 1872-77, i. 276. 

8 Corp Script. Christ, Orient. Ixiv. [1904] 97, 251 

^ Log cit. ^ ® Xjoc, cut, 

8 Nau, Expounsion nestorUnne, Paris, 1914, p. 214 f,, and JA 
vi. [1915] 248 

7 ZDMG xii. [1868] 238, 699. 

8 Expansion nestorienne, p. 214 f. 
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topics are also to be counted among the many 
diraculties which the translator has to meet, not 
to speak of the play on words, or intended catch- 
words of which only the original Arabic can give a 
true idea. 

The first translations came into existence im- 
mediately after the period of the Crusades, when 
Western people became more acquainted with 
Islam. At the initiative of Petrus Venerabilis, 
abbot of Clugny, the Qur’an was lendered into 
Latin by Robert of Retina and Hermann of 
Dalmatia in 1143, and published in Basel in 1643 
by T. Bibliander. A better translation is that of 
L. Maracci ( Padua, 1698). An Arabic- Latin Qur’an 
was published (Leipzig, 1768) by J. F. Froriep. 

The first Fiencli translation is apparently that 
of A, du Ryer (Pans, 1647). Better translations 
are those by M. Savary (do. 1783), M. Kasimirsld 
(do. 1840), and G. Pauthier (do. 1862). 

The first English translation is the extremely 
bad one made from du Ryer’s version by A. Ross 
(1648-88). A much better, but somewhat para- 
phrastic, translation is that of G. Sale (London, 
1734). J. M. RodwelFs version of 1861 marks the 
first attempt to arrange the surahs chronologically ; 
the translation of E. H. Palmer [8BE vi., ix., 
Oxford, 1880-82) is more literal. 

The earliest Italian version seems to be that 
made from the Latin of Bibliander by A. Arriva- 
bene (Venice, 1547). A recent and much better 
version is that by A. Fracassi (Milan, 1914). 

The first German translations were made from 
the Latin, the Italian, and the English. A better 
translation is that of G. Wahl (Halle, 1828), which 
is a revision of that by F. E. Boysen (do. 1773). 
A more recent version is that of L. Ullmann 
(Bielefeld, 1853). 

There are also several Dutch versions, the best 
of which, it is said, is that by H, Keijzer (Haarlem, 
1860). A Russian version appeared at Petrograd 
in 1776. J. Tornberg nndertook in 1876 a transla- 
tion into Swedish. 

All the above translations are by European 
Christians. Some Muslims have in the last few 
years tried to render their Scriptures into English ; 
the translation by Muhammad Abdul - Hakim | 


Khan (London, 1905) and that by Mirza Abdul- 
Fazl (Allahabad, 1911) deserve special mention. 
The editor of the Islamic Review has announced a 
new translation, but al-Manar'^ is protesting 
against such an enterprise. Possibly it is of this 
translation, comprising, it is said, 30 volumes, 
that the first instalment appeared in 1916. 

We cannot know the precise year in which the 
Qur’an began to be tianslated into Oriental 
languages. The public libraries of Europe contain 
many MSS showing translations of the Qur’an 
into Persian and Turkish. These versions do not 
seem to go back much before the era of the first 
Latin translations. There is reason to believe 
that a translation into Persian was in existence in 
the 13th century. The oldest MS to our know- 
ledge which contains a translation into old Tiirki 
is found in the John Rylands Library — a beautiful 
MS of several volumes. The old Turki version 
which it contains may possibly date from the 14th 
century. The MS contains the Arabic text with an 
interlinear translation into Persian and Eastern 
Turkish, but the translation difiers sometimes 
from the text (so the Arabic text of the MS in iii. 
116 has 'and if it befall them,’ while both Peisian 
and Turki translations have ' and if it befall you’). 
There are many modern translations into Persian ; 
the edition of Calcutta (A.D. 1831) and that of Delhi 
(1315 A. H.) seem to have widest ciiculation. Appar- 
ently the Turkish Government did not encourage 
the translation of the Qur’an into Osmanli Turkish, 
and it was only after the proclamation of the so- 
called Constitution in 1908 that a certain Ibrahim 
Hilmi could in 1912 print his veision at Constanti- 
nople. It is said that the most used translation 
into Urdu is that by Wali Ullah (Delhi, 1790). 
We learn from the Moslem World ^ that a Christian 
missionary, W. Goldsack, had in 1908 undertaken 
a translation into Bengali. 

Litbraturb — A bibliography of worts which had appeared 
in Europe bearing on the Qur’an was published by V. Chauvin, 
Bibhograph^e des oiivrages arabes, vol. x., ‘Le Coran et la 
Tradition,’ Li^ge, 1907 Of native works, Jalal al-Din-Suyuti 
(t 911 A.H ), Itqciji ji "ulum al-Qur’an, fiist punted Calcutta, 
A.D. 1857, IS the most complete. A. MlJfQANA. 


1 xvii. 794. 2 V. (1916] 268. 
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RABBINISM.— See Judaism. 

RACE. — I. Race-feeling and ethnology. — The 
word ‘race’ is used in ditlerent senses by men of 
science and ordinary people. The scientific ethno- 
logist is concerned to find some precise, objective 
f’assification of mankind, and he employs the 
^\ord ‘race’ to denote the particular difierentia by 
which he classifies. As he classifies principally by 
physiological factors, such as shapes and propor- 
tions of skulls, degrees of pigmentation, facial 
angles, cross-sections of the hair, and so on, he 
groups the human species into corresponding 
‘races’ — dolichocephalic and brachycephalie, 
brunette and blonde, prognathous and ortho- 
gnathous, round-haired and elliptical-haired. This 
physiological classification is dealt with in detail 
in the art. ETHNOLOGY, but there are other 
objective or apparently objective characteristics 
which can be, and generally are, taken into 
account. Men can be classified by their language, 
and in this sense we can talk of the Latin, 
Teutonic, or Slav race. It is equally admissible to 
classify them by their social organization (matri- 


archy or patriarchy, blood-feud or criminal law, 
rirnogeniture or division of inheritance, etc,), or 
y their material technique (stone age, iron age, 
nomadism, agriculturalism, industrial revolution, 
etc.). All these classifications are taken into 
account by the ethnologist. See artt. Ethnology, 
Mother-right, Bloob-feud, Law, Inherit- 
ance, First-born, Agriculture, Hunting and 
Fishing, Pastoral Peoples, etc. 

It is worth noting here that the ethnologist fre- 
quently blunders in attempting to make different 
schemes of classification coincide with one another. 
He tends to identify the group with yellow skins, 
round hair, and slanting eyes with the group that 
speaks agglutinative languages, or even with the 
group that has a shamanistic religion, and to 
bracket together all these difierentice as the marks 
of a single race. This tendency is unscientific, 
because it does not correspond to the facts. There 
are white populations, like the Finns, Magyars, 
and Ottoman Turks, who speak languages of the 
agglutinative family. There are yellow popula- 
tions which are Christian, Muhammadan, or 
Buddhist in religion. The gi‘oups based on these 
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different factors of classification cut completely 
across one another ; and these cross-divisions 
increase with the increase of civilization, for the 
‘objective* characteristics of civilized communi- 
ties are more highly differentiated and moie 
subject to modification than those of primitive 
man. 

The tendency to ignore this fact is an instinctive 
approximation, on the part of the scientist, to the 
popular conception, and marks the distinction 
between ethnology and race-feeling. Race-feeling 
represents the divisions between laces as clear-cut 
and absolute. The idea that men can belong to 
one lace in one respect and to another in another 
is quite foreign to it, and this simple view is not 
contradicted by the data of its experience, for 
many of the scientific ethnologist’s diffeientige are 
unknown to it. No racial feeling, for instance, 
has ever been excited by difference in skull-form, 
on which particular stress is laid in ethnological 
classihcation. Only students are acutely aware of 
the cranial differentia, which demands the applica- 
tion of exact scientific measurements to hundreds 
of thousands of human beings, and an elaborate 
synthesis of the experimental data, before it can 
be used. Yet, though race- feeling is unscientitic 
and uninformed, it is a very real factor in social 
psychology, and it is the purpose of this article to 
examine its nature. 

Race-feeling generally asserts itself by contrast 
with other social principles. 

The bonds and divisions which it creates, and 
actions which it excites, are remarkably different 
from those produced by the feeling of State. As 
members of a state, men are nearly always pre- 
pared to go to war for their state and to fight 
members of another state which is thought to 
menace their own state’s existence. Community 
of race-feelmg does not inhibit in any degree this 
willingness to fight, and some of the fiercest politi- 
cal wars have been inter-racial ; the white 
populations in the Northern and Soubhern States [ 
of the United States felt themselves racially one, 
yet, because they were divided politically into 
Virginians, Pennsylvanians, and so on, and the 
Virginians held by ‘State rights,’ while the 
Pennsylvanians held by ‘ the Union,’ they went to 
war with one another and fought out their differ- 
ence. Again, the English-speaking Anglo- 
Saxon’) race as a whole is divided into two politi- 
cal groups — the British Empire and the United 
States — Avhich have been more hostile to one 
another than friendly. Britain is the only State 
against which the United States of America have 
fought twice since their imiependent existence. 

It has been the same with Prussians and Austrians 
on the European continent. Both were G-ermans, 
yet they went to war with one another repeatedly 
for more than a century to decide whether the 
Prussian or Austrian State sliould have the 
hegemony of Germany. 

When we .study this political feeling, it seems 
the paramount principle that divides or unites 
mankind. Yet all the time tliere are other rela- 
tions between Germans as such, or ‘ Anglo-Saxons ’ 
as such, which are unaflected by the political 
barriers that happen to arise among them. The 
Northerneis made tlie political rights of the Negro 
race the chief principle for which they fought, but 
their race-feeling towards the Negro has remained 
as strong as, or stronger than, the Southerners’, 
The tabu against intermarriage between the black 
and white races is still as absolute in the North 
as in the South, while Northern and Southern 
Whites have intermarried as freely since the Civil 
War as before it. Again, the political schism 
between the United States and Britain has not 
affected their feeling of a common racial inherit- 


American draws his culture from 
^ 1 James’s Bible, and Shakespeare ; he 

holds by the Habeas Corpus Act as the foundation 
of ms civil liberties ; he makes pilgrimages to 
English castles and cathedrals as shrines in which 
the romance of his early history is pieserved, while 
the Englishman, on his part, takes pride in the 
voyages of Sir Walter Raleigh and the Pilgrim 
Fathers, which were the foundation of the United 
States. It is the same with the Prussian and 
Austrian. Turn their minds from Sadowa and 
Frederick the Great to Goethe or the hero Siegfiied, 
and they become simply Germans, of one ‘ race ’ 
with one another and with the German-speaking 
Swiss. 

In most human societies there is, in fact, a sense 
of some ‘ objective ’ grouping more permanent, and 
in the last resort more stiong, than the political 
organization created artificially by acts of will. 
You may make and unmake social contracts, draw 
up acts of union and declarations of independence, 
make slavery a legal status or abolish it by emanci- 
pation, but these underlying bonds and divisions 
remain eternal, and are not to be modified by 
human desire or human contiivance. This object- 
ivity of race is proverbial. ‘ Blood is thicker than 
water,’ we say, when we see the bond of race- 
feeling overcoming the divisions of interest and 
accident ; or ‘ Can the Ethiopian change his skin ? 
when race-feeling emerges as a disruptive force 
and checks some effort after fraternity or common 
citizenship by the conviction that ‘ Black is Black 
and White is White,’ and that good intentions 
cannot change them. 

This sense of an objective grouping has played 
an important part in history, of which we shall 
give a brief account. But it is essential to note, 
once again, that we are dealing with the sense, or 
mental representation, of objective grouping, and 
not with the really objective classihcation which 
the scientific ethnologist sets out to discover. The 
factors which race-feeling represents to itself as 
objective, and from which its stimulus is derived, 
are often far from being objective in fact. They 
vary perpetually from each other and from the 
scientific norm. But it is the representation, and 
not the external stimulus of it in any given case, 
that is the important element in the feeling of 
race. 

2. Racial myths.~In a completely isolated, and 
also completely undifferentiated, human group the 
race-feelmg of the members would be an accuiate 
scientilic analysis of the real objective factors con- 
stituting the character of the group These factors 
would be handed down unincreased and undimin- 
ished from one generation to another, and their 
aggregate would be as constant as the race-feeling 
that it stimulated represented it to be.^ But this 
is only an abstraction, and there are no actual 
human groups of this kind. There is no known 
group w'hich does not mix and cross itself to some 
extent with other groups of mankind, and it is 
robable historically that all existing groups are 
xfierentiations from a single original stock. Even 
endogamous communities, which aim (of course 
unsuccessfully) at isolation, tend,^ on the other 
hand, to a specially sharp differentiation of ‘ mar- 
riage-classes ’ internally. Whether by internal 
differentiation or by coalescence with other groups 
outside, the permanence and objectivity of the 
group- character are in practice destroyed, and the 
sense of permanence and objectivity, which we call 
race-feelmg, can therefore only express itself intel- 
lectually by a myth, 

I Even in a perfectly isolated and undiflferentrated g:roup this 
would be true only in theoi^, for it appears that the factors in 
the character of any living organism are infinite, or, m other 
words, that there is a constant^ process of variation which 
makes immunity from differentiation impossible. 
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There are probably the rudiments of a racial 
myth wherever race-feeling exists, though they 
are often inarticulate and do not attract our atten- 
tion. There are cases, however, in which myths 
have been deliberately invented to express existing 
race-feeling or even to stimulate race-feeling where 
it did not before exist. 

The name ‘Belgium* is a ra 3 rfch‘'of this artificial kmd. In 
1830-31 certain populations which had been grouped together 
politically, and separated from their neighbouis, for about three 
centuries by accidents of ecclesiastical history and the dynastic 
balance of power, felt an impulse to break away from Holland, 
with which the act of a European Congress had united them for 
the past fifteen years, and to form an independent political 
group of their own. The impulse issued in a revolution ; the 
revolution was successful ; a new state was founded. It was a 
very living state— the creation of a group which had just 
asserted its independence by fighting for it, and was deter- 
mined to maintain it for the future. But this group and this 
state were without a name. The country had been called the 
Spanish Netherlands or the Austrian Netherlands for the past 
three hundred years, but these names were merely negative ; they 
expressed the absence of any independent group-impulse and 
group-idea, and therefore could not express the new growth 
and realization of them. A new name was wanted for a new 
thing ; and the Southern Netherlanders, ransacking history, 
appropriated the name of a conglomeration of tribes that lived 
between the Seme and the Meuse when Csesar conquered Gaul. 
The real connexion between Onesar’s * Belgae ’ and ‘ Belgica ' and 
the new group and state of 1881 was infinitesimal. Geesar’s 
Belgae spoke Celtic, the Netherlanders Teutonic and Romance, 
and even the Romance-speaking half of the group were only 
very doubtfully descended from Latinized Belgic provincials 
There was no relevant continuity of culture, for the Nether- 
landers drew their cultural inspiration from niedisBval Flanders 
and RQ\olutionary France, the Belgsa theirs from the Cential 
European iron age, and then from Rome. But the dead name 
artificially revived was given life by the new group-feeling by 
which it had been appropriated. All the national feeling of 1831 
found expression in the Belgian myth ; and in 1914— -the next 
great crisis in the national history — King Albert exhorted his 
army to withstand the Germans by the reminder that Cassar 
had called the Belgaa the bravest of the Gauls. In eighty- three 
years an academic myth had penetrated to the heart of a group- 
emotion.^ 

The stimulation of feeling by an artificial myth, where the 
feeling did not exist before, can be illustrated from the history 
of Athens. About 611 b.o. the Athenian statesman Kleisthenes 
wished to abolish the traditional groupings within the Athenian 
State, which were bound up with the old social order, and to 
establish new groupings in their place which would stimulate a 
more democratic feeling in the members of them. The new 
groups that he planned were highly artificial in their character. 
They were to be territorial, but, to prevent them from becoming 
vehicles of local feeling, the territory of each group was to be 
scattered in three different parts of Attica. The problem 
before Kleisthenes was to inspire these new artificial groups 
with a corporate feeling stronger than the loyalty to the tradi- 
tional groups. Unless he solved this, his reorganization might 
nominally he accepted, but would have no practical influence on 
Athenian political life. Yet the traditional groups not only 
were knit by the bonds of kinship and locality, which Klei- 
sthenes deliberately eschewed, tiiey were foitified by the 
existing body of Attic mythology, which traced back the 
ancestry of each and (ftparpU and y^vos to some hero wor- 
shipped by the Athenian people. 

Kleisthenes decided to canonize his artificial groups by 
inventing an even more artificial myth for each of them. He 
drew up a panel of a hundred Attic heroes, asked the god at 
Delphi to select the ten most suitable, and then proclaimed 
these ten as the ipxvyevecs (‘ ancestors ’ or ‘ founders *) of his 
ten new < 3 !>vA.at. To a modern statesman this would have 
seemed the surest way of exposing the new <^vAat to ridicule, 
but Kleisthenes knew just where the vein of race-feeling in his 
fellow-countrymen lay. The statues of the ten apxvyevei^ were 
solemnly set up before the government house at Athens ; 
festivals were enjoined on their ^v\eraC in their honour ; and 
the contingent of each was placed under its own hero's 
protection in war. And in less than a century the dp^wepecf 
were the moat living myth in Athens after the national myth of 
Athene Polias. They had appeared to their tribesmen in battle ; 
they were appealed to in patriotic speeches ; in fact, they had 
developed individual personalities. The new myth had struck 
root, and It had brought a new group-feeling with it The new 
<j!>uAai supplanted the old as completely as the Departments 
supplanted the old French Provinces, and an Athenian now 
felt that he was an Erechtheid or Pandionid, and all his 
ancestors before him, back to Ereohtheus or Pandion himself. 
The ten ini-ented by an Athenian’s statesmanship, had 

become for other Athenians part of the objective order of the 
universe. 

Bace-feeling is one of the strongest conservative 
forces in social^ life. It tends to stabilize any 
hiiman institution, any system of grouping or 
division, to which it once becomes attached, no 
matter how recent, artificial, or transitory in its 
nature that institution may he. This effect of 


race-feeling was known to Plato, and in a famous 
passage of the Republic'^ he exploits it, half 
humorously and half in earnest, to conserve the 
highly artificial constitution of his ideal State. 

Plato’s State is to be differentiated into rigid 
castes, with the sharpest division of function and 
privilege j but the castes are to be recruited by 
merit, and every individual, starting as a child on 
an equality with every other, is to be assigned to 
his caste by a process of selective education. The 
psychological problem before Plato is to reconcile 
the feeling of permanent objective likeness and 
difference implied in the system of caste with the 
feeling of change, development, and competition 
implied in the process by which the castes are to 
be recruited. Unless his citizens feel that they 
each and all belong inevitably to whatever caste 
they have been assigned to, the castes will be mere 
forms without moral influence on the life of the 
community. But tiie competition by which the 
caste of each individual is to be determined is 
calculated to stimulate the very opposite feeling — 
that human will and effort are the determinants of 
human relations % and the change, at an arbitrary 
moment, from competition to fixity is likely to 
aggravate this feeling rather than to make it give 
place to the other feeling of objective determinism, 
on which the caste-system itself must depend. On 
the other hand, if once the sense of fixity is im- 
planted in the adults, they will tend to extend it 
to their own children in turn, and will feel that 
they must derive their caste from their birth, and 
not from the selective process through which the 
parents have originally passed themselves, and 
which, like caste, is the law of the State. 

The problem, in fact, is to make the citizens of 
the ideal State hold two opposite views of social 
relations simultaneously, and Plato proposes to 
solve it by making them — ^if not the ruling caste, 
at any rate the rest — believe ‘ a single noble lie.’ 

*I shall try,* he says, ‘to make them believe that the upbring- 
ing and education we gave them was all a dream, and that, 
while they imagined they were being given it, they were really 
being moulded and brought up in the bosom of the Earth, and 
that their arms and tools were being fashioned there too. Then 
when they were finished off, I shall tell them, the Earth, their 
mother, brought them to the light, and it is now their duty to 
take counsel and arms for the country in which they find them- 
selves (if that country is attacked), as for their nurse and 
mother, and to feel for their fellow-eitizens as brethren born of 
the same Earth as themselves. . . . 

‘“Ail of yon in the State are brethren,** we shall tell them in 
our myth, “ but when God moulded you, he blended gold in the 
substance of those among you fit to rule, and that is why they 
are the finest; m the warriors he put silver, and iron and 
bronze in the peasants and other workers You are all of one 
stock, so you will generally beget children like yourselves ; but 
sometimes there will be silver offspring from gold, gold from 
silver, and all the other possible permutations. So this la God’s 
first and chiefest commandment to the rulers : Show yourselves 
good guardians and keep vigilant guard above all things over 
the children, to see which metal is blended m their souls ; and 
if your own children are born with bronze in them or iron, have 
no pity on them, but dismiss them to the workers and peasants, 
where they belong by nature ; and if workers or peasants have 
a gold or silver child, put him too where he belongs and pro- 
mote him among the guardians or warriors, as the case may be. 
Thus saith the Lord, on the day when he that ruleth the State 
is of iron or of bronze, on that day the State shall be brought 
to destruction ’* ’ 

The imaginary speaker then proceeds to ask his interlocutor 
in the dialogue whether he can see any way of getting this 
myth believed. ‘ None,’ he answers, ‘ of making your citizens 
themselves believe it ; but one could make their children believe 
it, and their children’s children, and everybody that followed 
after.' 

The suggestion is a dogmatic State education, 
and there is nothing visionary in expecting it to 
produce the intense psychological effect which 
Plato demands. The national states of the modern 
world have all organized this kind of education for 
their children in diflerent degrees, and the stimula- 
tion of race-feeling in each state has been remark- 
ably proportionate to the thoroughness wxth which 
this has been done. But the racial myth is capable 
1414B-4160. 
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of striking root without an educational propa- 
ganda, as is shown by the example of Kleisthenes 
quoted above. It can do so because the race-feel- 
ing to which it gives form is one of the instinctive 
social needs of mankind. There are other feelings 
and myths on which human societies may be 
founded, but they show a strong tendency to 
revert to the racial type in the last resort. The 
Jews, for instance, think of themselves theoreti- 
cally as a * Chosen People’ ; their foundation-myth 
is a ‘Covenant’; their physical hall-maik is not 
a skin which they cannot change or a stature to 
which they can add no cubit, but the artificial and 
deliberate custom of circumcision. The covenant 
between Jahweh and Abraham is essentially an 
act of will on both sides (see art. Covenant, § 3). 
Jahweh chooses Abraham, and Abraham accepts 
the choice; and logically every member of the 
Chosen People from Abraham onwards can be so 
only by receiving and answering the same call. 
Yet the idea of race has been imported into the 
Jewish foundation -myth. Abraham’s covenant is 
made ‘ for his seed for ever,’ and the chief factor 
in the Jewish group-consciousness is the racial 
factor of ‘having Abraham to their father.’ The 
retort that * God out of these stones can raise up 
children to Abraham’ is a profound criticism on 
the idea of race itself. It implies that an objective 
or external principle of grouping, even if it exists, 
will be utterly inconsequent in its workings. If 
you trace Judaism by descent, any one or any 
thing may be a Jew without partaking of any of 
the factors essential to Jewish group-character. 
To be a true heir to Abraham’s covenant depends 
on a subjective not an objective factor — ^not on 
race but on will. 

Christianity was in its origin a reaction against 
this reversion to race-feeling in the Jews. It pro- 
claimed that the covenant was made not with 
every descendant of Abraham, but with any 
individual in the world who was converted to 
accepting it. Christianity deposed race and set 
up faith instead of it, and it is the more remark- 
able that Christianity, in turn, should have re- 
verted towards race-feeling in the doctrine of 
predestination. 

This doctrine may be reconciled with free choice 
by theological dialectic, but its underlying motive 
is to go behind free choice and represent it as a 
mere expression of an objectively determined 
classification. It really eliminates from the coven- 
ant the will of man, and leaves only the will of 
God, which, being external to man, is, from the 
standpoint of man’s personality, as mechanical as 
physical phenomena. Predestination divides man- 
kind into two races sundered from one another by 
an unalterable difference of spiritual moiphology, 
just as ethnology divides it into races by the 
different morphology of pigmentation or skull- 
form. It is a racial myth considerably hyposta- 
tized, but it is a racial myth none the less, like the 
myth of descent from Abraham, or from the ten 
&pX7jy€V€Ls, or from the Belgse in Caesar’s Gaul. 

This persistent return of tlie social consciousness 
to the racial basis is doubtless the response to a 
psychological need. Race-feeling puts those who 
experience it into an atmosphere of eternity and 
certainty. It is like a treasure laid up in heaven, 
which cannot be impaired by the weaknesses and 
vagaries of the human will. It is an antidote to 
the sense of transience, effort, and weariness, which 
infects the world of time and change. But, though 
it lightens the burden on the individual, it also 
diminishes his power and cramps his initiative, and 
there is therefore a counter-current in mankind of 
revolt from racial determinism towards free associa- 
tion, The patriarchal myth is challenged by the 
hypothesis of the social contract, the system of 


caste by citizenship. ^ This tendency towards self- 
determination m social grouping may be classed as 
political, in contrast to the racial tendency (though 
both these terms are possibly too narrow to cover 
the psychological fields included under them here). 
The two tendencies can be seen at tension in the 
course of history. 

3. Historical survey.— (a) General tendencies,-- 
All group-feeling implies a standard— a common 
idea of what is ‘ the normal,’ and a common im- 
pulse to approximate towards this type. 

The need far ‘normality’ is illustrated by the case of the 
African explorer who, after he had lived several years among 
negroes without seeing any white man but himself, used to be 
turned sick by the sight of his own white .skm, which now 
seemed a leprous and obscene exception from the normal black. 
The abnormal man is in fact usually more con- 
scious of the type, and craves more keenly towards 
it,_ than members of tlie group who are not con- 
scious of any peculiarity m themselves. He is his 
own most effective chastiser (for example, the 
Indian Sweepei, who accepts liis ca.sfce as re- 
ligiously as the Brahman, and is as careful as he 
to keep his proper distance when they meet in the 
street, though it is the Brahman who is in dangei 
of being defiled). It is this homage to type on the 
part of the individual who varies from it that gives 
the group-spiiit its crushing disciplinary power, 
and makes a gioup, once constituted, so inelastic 
towards its members within and towards other 
groups without. There is an element of rigidity 
111 every group, which is probably necessary for its 
preservation ; but the degree of rigidity varies 
vastly from group to group, in proportion to the 
degree in which the group-feeling is based on race 
or on free association. 

The less advanced people are in civilization, the 
less their life (both physical and spiritual) is under 
their control. Nearly all the forces of nature, and 
many of the workings of their mind, are data 
external to their will instead of material to be 
moulded by it, and social groups are as rigid for 
them as all other phenomena. The internal bonds 
seem indissolubly intimate, the external barriers 
insuperably wide. Each tribe, each sex, each age 
within each sex or tribe, is discrete from every 
other; and it is just as incomprehensible (and 
formidable) that a boy should turn himself into a 
man, or a seed into a tree, as that a man should 
tuin the tree-stem into a boomerang. Yet these 
miracles are happening all the time. Nature 
passes, and men like her, through the changes of 
birth, maturity, and death, and the human will is 
increasingly (though still unconsciously) imposing 
on its environment a purpose of its own. ^ There is 
a contradiction in primitive man’s experience, and 
he solves it by an elaborate development of initia- 
tion-ritual, to tide over the changes of unchanging 
things, which are an intolerable abnormality in a 
group founded upon race. 

In piimitive man race-feeling is thus strong, but 
it is an obstacle in his path which he is usingall 
his ingenuity and imagination to surmonnt. The 
initiation-iitual is the germ of free association and 
conscious control, and these constitute civilization 
(see Initiation [Introductory and Primitive]). In 
civilized society race-feehng is relatively weak, but 
it grows strong again in civilizations that are in 
bad health or on the decline— no longer as an 
obstacle now, but as a preservative. 

When a group is decadent, it has lost power 
of growth, differentiation, and assimilation ; it is 
even losing the accumulated capital of the past; 
and change, instead of being the essential expression 
of its vitality, seems to be the process by which its 
vitality is wasting away. Change must be arrested 
if the decadent group is to survive, and the mem- 
bers of the gioup attempt to arrest it, not merely 
by conscious archaism and reactionary legisla- 
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tion, but by concentrating their group-feeling upon 
the objective, unalterable aspects of the group- 
character. If a Chinaman is always a Chinaman, 
if every Chinaman born inherits the qualities of 
the eternal Chinese race, then the China of the 
Boxer lebellion is as good as the Celestial Empire 
of the Han ; and Chinese vitality, like ater from 
a never- failing reservoir, is always hound to find 
the level of its highest altitude in the past. The 
‘ foreign devils ’ may superficially be more clever and 
successful than the Chinaman of to-day, but that 
need not confound him so long as he holds fast to 
his race. They are children of to-day and will 
perish to-morrow, while he is of the race of the 
Han, who were at the zenith of human achieve- 
ment when the foreigners lived like the brutes. 

This defensive recrudescence of race-feeling is 
characteristic of all civilizations that have passed 
their prime— the Chinese, the ancient Egyptians 
(whose priests told Solon that ‘the Gieeks were 
always children,* and showed Hekataios the 
statues of 345 high- priests descending from father 
to son ^), the Spartans and Athenians m the first 
centuries of the Christian era, the East Romans 
in the Middle Ages. It is strong at the present 
day among the Jews in Europe and the Jewish 
and Near-Eastern immigrants in the United 
States ; and this is a remarkable case, because 
the motive of self-defence is heie comparatively 
weak.^ These immigrants do not find themselves 
at a disadvantage individually as against the aliens 
with whom th^ come in contact. Unlike the 
Egyptians or Chinese, they adapt themselves 
successfully to the modern environment, and even 
attain the highest positions of wealth and power in 
the new groups to which they attach themselves. 
The pressure which maintains their race-feeling is 
not external, hut arises within themselves. The 
Gentile group is not closed against the J ew j it is 
the Jew who will not merge himself in it, because 
that would be a tacit admission that his own group 
had lost its existence — a failure which he refuses 
to face. The more successfully, therefore, a Jew 
or Eastern European adapts himself to his present 
group-environment, the more jealously he cherishes 
the race-feelmg that identifies him with the group 
of the past. He cultivates the ritual and language, 
prophets and heioes, folk-songs and national dress 
of a group which was broken up five hundred or 
eighteen hundred years ago, hj Muhammad the 
Conqueror or by Titus and Vespasian, Only a 
few individuals overcome this instinctive group- 
reaction and surrender themselves spiritually to 
the new group in which they live and have their 
individual being. Such individuals are often 
scorned for ‘losing their race* ; they should rather 
be commended for casting out an irrational race- 
feeling which no longer corresponds to their real 
social relations, and giving their allegiance to the 
new group into which they have voluntarily 
entered. 

(6) liace-feeling in ancient Greece.— It has been 
suggested above that race-feeling in any human 
society^ tends to he in inverse ratio to the vitality 
of its civilization. There is not space here to trace 
this curve of race-feeling through the whole of 
history consecutively, but it may be tested in two 
important instances — the civilizations of ancient 
Greece and modem Europe. 

Ancient Greek civilization sprang more abruptly 
out of primitive conditions than ours, and was 
therefore penetrated hy race-feeling more pro- 
foundly at Its roots. The city-state (which was 
the ancient Greek state-form, as the national state 
IS ouis) was rooted in it. Historically, these city- 
states were not racial unities at all. They were 
combines of smaller groups — village communities 
1 Herod, li. 148. 


scattered over a plain {^parpLai'^), or hands of rovers 
flocking together from across the sea {(pvXaL % and 
even these smaller units were not homogeneous 
in themselves. They had come together in the 
iEgean from the four quarters of the earth, and an 
ethnologist would have analyzed in each of them 
every variety of skull-form and pigmentation. 
Yet race-feeling dominated the group-consciousness 
of the city-state and its structuial parts. The 
city’s legendary founder was conceived as the 
ancestor of the living citizen-body. He had fixed 
the constitution and begotten the men and women 
who were to live under it. The constitution could 
he supplemented by current administrative regula- 
tions, hut (like the American federal constitution) 
it could be altered only by elaborate ‘ initiation- 
ritual ’ or else by revolution. The citizen-body, 
again, could be supplemented by immigration ; but 
the immigrants remained resident aliens. They 
might live in the city from father to son, build up 
its trade, pay its taxes, serve in its wars, and even 
create its literature (Lysias, the model of Attic 
oratory and leader of the Athenian bar, was a 
resident alien of ancient family) ; but they were 
still aliens, without a vote and even without a status 
before the law (Lysias, who could present the case 
of his citizen-clients, could not enter the court as 
a principal himself). The fullest participation in the 
city’s life coyild not make the blood of the founder 
flow in their veins, and citizenship was insepar- 
able from this raci al qua! ification. ‘ Naturalization,’ 
like constitutional development, could be brought 
about only by i evolution, and revolution, when it 
occuired, was generally complete. Every free in- 
habitant of the city territory — citizen, free immi- 
grant, or enfranchised slave— then became a citizen 
of what was virtually a new state, with a new in- 
ternal organization and a new racial myth which 
made the new citizen-body just as exclusive as 
the old. 

The city-states of ancient Greece were thus 
racial to the core, and that is why they were 
never transcended — a failure that was the political 
ruin of the Greeks. Greek national life, on the 
other hand, which sprang fiom the same origins as 
the city-state, emancipated itself from race-feeling 
easily and (juiclcly. ^ It has been mentioned: that in 
Greece, as in primitive societies, every racial group 
was a religious group as well, so that race-feeling 
and religious feeling were co-extensive (see art, 
Greek Religion, § But there were several 
Greek groups — Delphi, Pisa, Eleusis — which, as it 
were, abnormally developed their religious side 
and received into their religious communion 
neighbour-groups which would have remained 
hopelessly sundered from them and from each 
other on the narrow racial principle. Delphi, for 
example, hy the 6th cent. B.C. had received into 
its ‘ amphictyony ’ about two-thirds of the Gieek- 
speaking population on the mainland, and had 
given the common name of ‘ Hellene ’ to all Greek- 
speaking people. All ‘Hellenes,’ in turn, were 
admitted at Pisa to the religious festival of the 
Olympian games. Admission to the games became 
the test of ‘ Hellenism ’ or Greek nationality. 

This Hellenism was at first conceived racially. 
The Hellene was contrasted with the ‘barbarian’ 
(the man who spoke jargon), and was thus distin- 
guished by language, which, though a far broader 
basis of association than the ancestral basis of the 
city-state and its sub-gi-oups, was still external 
and objective. But his Hellenism was never tested 
by his mother-tongue alone. Slaves, for example, 
were excluded from the games, though most slaves 
in 6 th and 5th century Greece were Greek by speech 
and ancestry; and a man was not necessarily a 
Hellene even if he spoke Greek and was free. In 
1 Lit. ‘ brotherhoods.* 2 Lit. ‘ growths (from ono stem).* 
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the 5th cent. B.o. a Macedonian king entered him- 
self for the foot-race at Olympia and was appealed 
against as being a ‘ barbarian ’ by his competitors, 
but was admitted to be a Hellene on showing tliat 
his genealogy derived from the mythical 
of the city-state of Argos.^ ]Now a king was 
certainly a freeman, and the Macedonians spoke as 
genuine a Greek dialect as the Argives themselves. 
The appeal against this Macedonian king therefore 
looks like a reversion from the linguistic basis of 
Hellenism to the narrower ancestral basis of the 
city-state. Eeally, however, it maxks an advance 
in the other direction, for the qualification required 
of him was not that he should be a registeied 
citizen of this city-state or that (as in fact he was 
not a citizen of Argos), but that he should be 
within the pale of the ^ city-state culture.’ Hellen- 
ism, by this ruling, implied not merely the free- 
man’s status and the Greek mother-tongue, but 
a certain kind of social life, and other Gieek 
historians besides Herodotus support this view. 
Thucydides calls the inhabitants of Epirus bar- 
barians, though they too spoke Greek. Aristotle, 
on the other hand, talks of Kome^ as a 7r6Xts 
*EXk'r}pLsj classifying not by language but by con- 
stitution ; and he also describes the constitution of 
the city-state of Carthage in his Politics — a work 
otherwise devoted almost exclusively to the politics 
of Greece. 

These standards of Hellenism led up to the con- 
ception that Hellenism was not an inalienable and 
untransmittable race-character, hut a quality that 
could be acquired, 

‘ The Hellenic people/ says HerodotuSjS ‘ has in my opinion 
spoken the same language ever since it existed [a concession, 
this, to the ob]ective notion of race]. It was originally an off- 
shoot of the Pelasgian people, and started weak ; but fioui small 
beginnings it has grown to include a multitude of populations 
wliich have become assimilated to it— chiefly Pelasgians, but 
many other barbarian populations as well. As for the Pelas- 
gians, I do not imagine that, as barbarians, they grew to any- 
thing great previously to the growth of the Hellenes.' 

In other words, the essence of Hellenism is not a 
certain language spoken from time immemorial by 
a certain group, but a development of culture 
which enabled tnis group to assimilate far larger 
groups outside it — the population of Attica ^ among 
others. This cultural evolution of Hellenism, by 
which an ever-expanding group is distinguished 
progressively from the raw material of humanity, 
is sketched in by Thucydides : 

* Helien and his sons grew to power m Phthiotis and were 
called in to assist the other city-states ; and so, one by one and 
by the effect of intercom se, chiefly, they came to be called 
Hellenes, and it is only a short time ago that this name estab- 
lished itself among them all,’ 5 

* Once all Hellas wore arms in civil life like the barbanans. 
The parts of Hellas that still live like this witness to the life 
that was once lived by all alike. 

The Athenians weie among the first to leave off weapons 
and change to less austere habits. . , . The Lacedsemonians 
were the first to strip naked and to take off their clothes in 
public and rub themselves with oil when they took exeicise. 
Formerly even in the Oljnnpian games the competitors wore 
girdles when they competed, and it is not many years since this 
was given up Among some barbarians, especially the Asiatics, 
they still wear girdles when they box or wrestle In fact, a 
great number of points can be adduced in which the life of the 
ancient Hellenes was undifferentiated from that of the modern 

barbarians.’ 6 


This evolutionary view of Hellenism is at the 
farthest remove from tlie racial concept of 
and 4>parpla which pervaded the city-state, and 
contemporary Greek thinkers were conscious of 
the contrast. They called the two opposite prin- 
ciples pdfjios and (pOcrcs, and debated their relation to 
one another. Pindar, the reactionary poet, was 
always proclaiming the paramoiintcy of but 

it was also his saying that ‘ v6fios is king of all,’ 
and this idea entered profoundly into the attitude 

1 Herod, v, 22. ..... ... 

3 In a fragment which is the first mention of Eome in litera- 
ture. ^ ^ 

3 i. 68. 4 lb, i. 57. 8 1. S. 6 i. 6. 

7 Quoted by Herod, iii. 58 


of the Greeks towards the likenesses and diffeiences 
between group and group. 

During the 5th cent, the Greeks became intim- 
ately acquainted with peoples strikingly unlike 
themselves— the Egyptians in the Nile valley and 
the Skythians in the Russian steppes ; and this 
might have stimulated their race-leeling afiesh. 
To recognize a common Hellenism in the descend- 
ants of Theseus and the descendants of Hei aides 
was one thing, but to recognize a common humanity 
in men with brown skins or men who never tilled 
the ground needed a greater intellectual efibrt. 
The Greeks, however, accomplished tins feat of 
imagination. The strangeness of the country and 
climate in Egypt and ekythia struck them as 
forcibly as the strangeness of the inhabitants j and 
they concluded that the latter was conditioned by 
the former, and that Skythians, Egyptians, and 
Hellenes were the same human metal stamped 
with a difierent impress by tlie diverse environ- 
ments into which it had been introduced. Thus 
the experience of alien human types, so far from 
stimulating race-feeling in the Greeks, tended to 
make them .sceptical of race altogetiier. 

^ This explanation of group-difierences by adapta- 
tion to difteient environments is worked out in 
a treatise on Atmospheres, Waters, and Localities 
included in the 5th cent, collection of medical 
writings left by the Hippo kratean school ^ 


* Some (human) natures,’ the writer lays down, ‘ are like well- 
wooded, well-watered mountains, some like thin-soiled, water- 
less country, some like meadow and marsh land, some like stiff, 
arable lowland.’ ^ ‘The Skythians/ he says elsew'here,^ ‘are 
like one another and no other people in the world, and it is the 
same wnth the Egyptians, except that these have been forced 
into their physique by the heat, and the Skythians b 3 the cold.’ 
He explains temperaments m the same way. *A wild, un- 
sociable, impetuous temperament 'is produced by a climate of 
extremes, for in such a climate ‘the mind receives constant 
shocks which implant wildness and weaken the mild and gentle 
side of character.’ 4 He even traces differences in group- 
temperament to differences in political constitution: ‘The in- 
habitants of Europe are also made more warlike by their in- 
stitutions, because they are not ruled by kings like the Asiatics 
Where people are ruled by kings, they are inevitably more 
cowardly.* He discusses in detail the psychological reasons for 
this, and cites the exception which proves the rule— ‘The 
Gieeks and barbarians in Asia who are not under autocratic 
government, but are self-governing and labour for their own 
profit, are as warlike as anybody.’ 


But, if the group-dilFerences between Hellene, 
Egyptian and Skythian, European and Asiatic, 
were accidental and alterable hyliuman endeavour, 
if your group-character merely dei>ended on whether 
you lived a thousand miles nearer the Equator or 
the Pole, in a swamp or on a mountain, whether 
you built your city with this aspect or that, whether 
you let yourself be governed by a king, then racial 
barriers were potentially abolished. Any bar- 
barian, by taking thought, could raise himself into 
a Hellene, and any Hellene could sink into being 
a barbarian. 

This conception of Hellenism, not as race, but 
,s a culture for all humanity, gained gi-ound 
steadily from the 6th cent. on. Herodotus tells 
the story® of the Skythian king who lived as a 
Hellene in a Greek trading- settlement several 
months each year, till his tribesmen discovered the 
doable life that he was leading and killed him. 
The campaigns of Alexander gave vast populations 
the opportunity of ‘ Hellenizing ’ themselves freely ; 
and, though this Helienization was sometimes 
superficial (e.p'., in the propaganda of ‘Jason’ 
[Joshua] the Jewish high-piiest, who conceived 
Hellenism in terms of a gymnasium and felt hats, 
and was very properly overthrown by the Macca- 
bsean reaction), yet in other cases it was profound. 
The cities beyond Jordan produced a distinguished 


1 Chs. xii,-xvi. : Group-oharacters and environment (Egyp- 
tians, Macrocephali, Phasxans, Skythians) , xvii.-xxii. : Skythians 
in detail ; xxiii. : European group-differences; xxiv. : The theory 


of group differences in general. 
»0h. xiu. 


3 Oh. xviii. 


4 Oh. xxiii. 


e iv. 78-80. 
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generation of Hellenic rhetoricians, scientists, and 
poets, and a new school of Hellenic philosophy was 
founded by the Phoenician Zeno. Taking tlie pro- 
found and the superficial together, it is true to say 
that the idea of Hellenism in ancient Greek civil- 
ization did transcend completely the idea of race 
inherent in the city-state. It made possible a 
feeling of unity between all men, and passed over 
without a break into Christianity. 

Christianity in its origin was the antithesis of 
race-feeling ; its membership depended on an in- 
ward spiritual act, and within the Christian group 
there was no more Jew or Gentile, Skythian or 
Hellene, bond or free. But in this it had been 
anticipated by the little Greek (pparpia of Eleusis, 
which had developed its primitive imtiation-ntual 
into a spiritual religion and had thrown it open to 
all mankind. 

(c) Eace-feehng m modern Europe . — ^The history 
of race-feeling is more difficult to trace in modein 
Europe, because it is still unconcluded, but it is 
clearly very different from the development just 
outlined in the case of ancient Greece. European 
civilization did not spring straight, like Greek, 
from primitive social life, and was therefore partly 
emancipated from race-feelmg at the outset. It 
had behind it Hellenism and Christianity — two 
social forces which were the antithesis of race — 
and also Roman imperialism, which had impel fectly 
translated Hellenism and Christianity into political 
terms by building a * world city state,’ ^ The Latin 
Church of the Middle Ages, with its common 
ecclesiastical organization, common cultuie-lan- 
guage, and common outlook on life, oveirode race- 
feeling triumphantly. It assimilated the outer 
barbarians who broke into the Roman Empire in 
its decay. It initiated into European civilization 
populations which had lain entirely outside the 
Roman pale — Angles and Saxons, Scandinavians, 
Poles, Hungarians, Lithuanians. It looked on all 
Latin Christendom as one, and on heathens and 
Muslims not as vessels of destruction, but as raw 
clay ready for the Christian mould. The legend 
of Prester John the mighty Christian king 

who was to come out of the heait of Africa or the 
heart of Asia and aid his fellow-Christians to make 
Christianity prevail all over the world, shows how 
completely free from race-feeling the spirit of 
mediaeval Christendom was. And the history of 
mediaeval theology, orthodox and heretical, shows 
how living was the community of thought within 
the Christian group. A new doctrine travelled 
within a few years from one end of Christendom 
to another, was passed on from Croats to Albi- 
genses, from Englishmen to Czechs, receiving a 
fresh but unbroken development from each of the 
wandering students or pilgrims by whom it was 
transmitted. No race-feeling inhibited this general 
interplay of ideas. 

But this great anti-racial force on which Euro- 
pean civilization was founded has been invaded by 
race-feeling to an increasing degree. The linguistic 
basis of association and dissociation, wdiicli had 
been transcended first by Hellenism, and of which 
Christianity in its origin had been independent, 
began very early to assert itself and to split the 
Church, united by the subjective bond of a common 
belief and a common will, into a number of groups 
divided from one another by their ‘ mother tongues.’ 
This relapse towards race-feeling as the basis of 
ouping began on the eastern fringes of the 
iristian world. It first made itself felt in the 
disguised form of doctrinal disagreement. The 
Jacobite, Nestorian, and Gregorian Churches left 
the Catholic communion nominally because they 
differed on some article of the creed or some ruling 

1 *I7rbem fecisti quod priua Orbis erat’(VenantxtisPortunafcu8 
bo Rome) 


of a council ; and the founders of those Churches 
were probably unconscious that they weie also 
ministering to an impulse in their followeis to 
have a liturgy and a literature in their own vei- 
nacular — Coptic, Syriac, or Armenian. A few 
centuries later the Oithodox Church broke com- 
munion with the Roman Clmich, also nominally 
on doctrinal grounds ; but the practical issue was 
the struggle of the Greek and Latin languages 
each to become the official language of the Church, 
and the inability of either to conquer the whole 
field of Christendom from the other. ^ This linguistic 
element in Orthodoxy reveals itself in the liberality 
with which the Greek Orthodox Chuich allowed 
its Slav converts in the Balkans and Russia to 
form autonomous Orthodox Churches with the 
Bible and liturgy in their native tongue. And it 
is noteworthy that among the Slavs on the Adriatic 
littoral, who bordered on the field of Orthodox 
missionary expansion, the papacy was forced by 
competition to make equally liberal linguistic con- 
cessions, in complete contradiction to its general 
policy elsewhere. 

The Protestant Reformation {q.v.) in W. Europe 
was m large part a linguistic movement too. The 
Hussites (q.v.) in Bohemia took up arms for ‘com- 
munion in both kinds,’ but they were in fact the 
Czech peasantry reacting against German pene- 
tration. Luther (q.v.), a century latei , set out to 
restore the Bible to the laity, and with tins object 
he and his feliow-Frotestants in otlier countries 
translated the Bible into the High German, Banish, 
Swedish, Butch, French, and English tongues. 
But the translators were also ministeiing to an 
impulse among these populations to develop native 
linguistic cultures of their own, ot which these 
vernacular Bibles became the foundation. 

Moreover, there was a political side to the 
Protestant movement, and this again was dis- 
ruptive in its effect. Luther attacked the ecclesi- 
astical centralism of the Roman papacy, and so 
transferred an immense field of patronage and 
administration to the local state. The rule ‘ Cuius 
regio eius religio ’ was formulated in Germany, but 
it was acted upon just as ruthlessly by Henry Vlii., 
and a momentous increase in state sovereignty was 
the result. Each state aimed at establishing its 
own uniform state religion, uniting all the members 
of the state to one another and dissevering them 
from members of other states beyond the frontier. 
This state uniformity at the price of a schism in 
European civilization was enforced by persecution 
(such as bad only been employed before by the 
Catholic Church acting for Christendom as a 
whole), and persecution led to religious war, both 
internal and inter-state, which widened the 
breaches still further. 

Historians often allege nowadays that religious 

E ersecution is obsolete, that European civilization 
as transcended it, and that this is a notable 
triumph in its progress. In reality it has not been 
transcended, but has simply completed its develop- 
ment. The Reformation and Counter- Reformation 
were largely secular at the outset ; in the course 
of several centuries the groups to which they gave 
birth have been secularized completely. The Butch 
national state — to take an example— is the lineal 
descendant of a Protestant group which differ- 
entiated itself in the 16th cent, from the Church 
of Rome ,* ^ the Belgian national stiite owes its 
historical limits to the fact that the population of 
the present Belgian territory held fast to Catholi- 
cism when its neighbours, all round it, were break- 
ing away. In instances like those we can see the 
ecclesiastical factor in the group-character being 
eliminated, and the linguistic factor coming to the 
front more and more, but all the time the race- 
feeling, once generated in the group, has preserved 
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its continuity, and has increased rather than 
diminished in its sense of objectivity and its in- 
tolerant spirit. It still produces peisecution, civil 
war, and war between state and state, by a fanatical 
belief in the necessity and rightness of external 
uniformity, and by an uninhibited craving to im- 
pose this uniformity by violence. And this ideal 
of linguistic uniformity is the religion of Europe 
in the 20th cent, (so far as religion is a group- 
phenomenon) in the same sense as the ideal of 
doctrinal uniformity was in the 17th. In spite of 
(he superficial change of orientation, the creed of 
‘ Cuius regio eius reli^io ’ has persisted, because 
the race-feeling behind it has remained the same. 

Thus the inheritance of internal unity which 
European civilization derived from Hellenism and 
the Christian Church has been frittered away, and 
the anti-racial group-feeling of Catholicism has de- 
generated gradually into the acutely racial group- 
feeling of nationalism. There has been a corres- 
ponding ^ ‘ racialization ’ of the division between 
those inside and those outside the civilized pale. 

It has been said that mediseval Catholicism 
divided mankind into Christians and pagans (in- 
cluding Muslims), and regarded the latter, not as 
creatures different in species, but as notential 
Christians capable of becoming actual Christians 
at any moment by an individual act of will.^ But, 
about the time of the Reformation, the great mari- 
time discoveries brought Europeans into contact 
with other populations markedly different from 
the people of Europe and W, Asia in externals. 
Their pigmentation was at the opposite extreme 
of the human colour-scale ; their culture was too 
primitive to be placed in any scale of comparison 
at all with European culture ; and the climate in 
which they lived was tropical instead of temperate. 
In coming into contact with these populations, 
Europeans were having the same experience as the 
Greeks when they came into contact with Egyptians 
and Skythians, but their reaction to it was not the 
same. The Greeks, struck by the environmental 
contrast as much as by the contrast in human 
type, explained the latter by the former, and con- 
cluded that all human beings, however acute their 
superficial differences, were the same in essence, 
and that every variation of human kind was 
potentially transmutable into every other. The 
Europeans were struck so forcibly by the external 
differences that it never occurred to them to explain 
their origin by the secondary influence of environ- 
ment, or to look forward to their elimination by 
change of environment or progress in culture. 
The differences hypnotized them as the one over- 
whelming fact. The black man might become a 
Christian, he might adopt European clothes or 
habits of life; but he remained black, and the 
European white. The colour-barrier presented 
itself to the European as insurmountable,^ and it 
displaced religion for him as the dividing-line 
between people within the pale of civilization and 
people without. Instead of classifying mankind 
as Christians and pagans, transmutable, by con- 
version, into one another, he now classified them 
as ‘white men’ and ‘natives,’ the ‘white race’ 
and the ‘black race,’ divided from one another by 
external objective characteristics which no act of 
will on either side could surmount. And, just as 
the Greek’s hypothesis of adaptation to environ- 
ment, as an explanation of the Egyptian and the 
Skyth, reacted on his own feeling of Hellenism, 
malcing it more humane and un-racial in quality, 
so the European’s hypothesis of a specific difference 
between Black and White reacted on his own 
growing nationalism and made it more uncompro- 
misingly racial than it need otherwise have become. 

1 It is typical of medieval Oatholicism that its arHsts repre- 
sented one of the Three Hagi as a negro. 


The internal unity and external assimilative 
power which Christendom once possessed can be 
infen’ed by comparison with the Islamic world as 
it still is — Islam being an inferior reproduction of 
Christianity with a belated development (see 
Muhammadanism). The Muslim missionary in 
W. Africa or India makes more converts than the 
Christian missionary, because he really receives his 
converts into his own group, treats them as social 
equals, and gives them his daughters in marriage, 
while the European missionary is divided by the 
colour-bar from Christian natives just as acutely 
as from pagan, and can only organize his converts 
into a ‘native church,’ which is still outside the 
pale of the European community. 

It is ^ noteworthy, however, that the Muslim 
populations which have approached nearest to tlie 
standards of European civilization are also losing 
their pan-Islamic sense of brotherhood and acquir- 
ing a sense of linguistic nationality of the 
European kind. Amon^ the Arabs of Syria this 
new nationalism, which is dividing them from their 
Pei’sian^ or Turkish-speaking co-religionists, has 
tended in compensation to breakdown thebarrieis 
between Christians and Muslims of Arabic speech. 
The Osmanli Turks, on the other hand, have 
developed a nationalism of the purely dissocia- 
tive kind. Before 1908 the Ottoman Empire, like 
mediseval Christendom, was a group which gave the 
privileges of its membership to all inhabitants of 
its territory who professed the established ^oup- 
religion, whether they inherited its creed or adopted 
it by conversion. The Y oung Turkish party, when it 
came into power, substituted for this pan-Islamic 
basis apro^ammeof ‘ Otbomanization,’ which made 
the Turkisli language, instead of the Muslim faith, 
the obligatory group-characteristic, and set out to 
eliminate all inhabitants of Ottoman territory who 
would not or could not be ‘ Ottomanized ’ by force. 
The racial persecutions in Turkey during the 
European War were directed against the Muslim 
Arabs as well as the Christian Armenians ; and, 
though the Armenians were offered the traditional 
alternative of conversion, those who accepted it 
either were distributed among Turkish families, if 
they were individual women and children, or, if 
they were whole towns or villages, were made 
away with as mercilessly as those who refused. 
Communities converted wholesale would have re- 
tained their linguistic nationality, as the Slavs of 
Bosnia retained theirs after their wholesale con- 
version in the 15th century. But the Young 
Turks set no store by the religious uniformity^ 
which had been the paramount social bond for their 
forefatlieis, if it left outstanding the external, 
objective differences that offended their sharpened 
racial sense. 

This historical outline of the development of 
modern race-feeling raises a problem. Why should 
the most progressive Muslim populations be affected 
most powerfully by ‘ racialization,’ which is clearly 
a retrogressive tendency ? And, if European influ- 
ence is the cause, how has European civilization 
made such vigorous and constant progress as it has 
from the Bark Ages to the present day, with this 
equally rapid and steady counter-current carrying 
it in tile reverse direction ? 

The answer seems to be that the degeneration of 
group-feeling which we have traced, from the anti- 
racial spirit of the Catholic Church to the almost 
unmitigated racialism of contemporary nationality, 
is only one strand in the development of European 
civilization seen as a whole. Even in the move- 
ments through which we have observed race-feeling 

1 In the case of forced converts, the anifonnifcy would of 
course he purely nominal, and in no sense an act of will imply- 
ing a unity of spirit ; but history shows that the spiritual bond, 
which the forced converts never feel, establishes itself almost 
automatically in their descendants, 
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progressively gaining ground other and anti- 
racial forces were disengaged. The schisms of 
doctrinal theology were not only expressions of 
linguistic particularism but fields for intellectual 
activity ; the Lutheran Reformation was not only 
a descent towards the national state but a victory 
for freedom of thought and conscience ; and the 
narrowest and most intransigent nationalism of 
the 20th cent, is not a mere substitution of dog- 
matic barriers for the brotherhood of mankind, 
but the struggle towards equality of populations 
which, through disunion, numerical weakness, 
illiteracy, or other adverse social and political 
conditions, had previously been dominated by 
other groups oi liad altogether lacked a group- 
consciousness of their own. The stimulation of 
race-feeling, wliich resulted from these movements, 
and which we have so far considered in abstraction 
from the other consequences that they had, was 
often only the lesser backwash of a forward wave 
—the toll which liberation of mind and will had to 
pay to slavery. And there were also movements, 
like the Ameiican or the Fiench Revolution, in 
which the gain so outbalanced the loss that no 
definitely new stimulation of race-feeling can be 
traced to them, to oilset the impulsion which they 
gave towards free association. 

This anti-racial tendency in European civiliza- 
tion, which has so far outdistanced the racial 
tendency of nationalism by the whole span of 
European progress, is what we name * democracy * ; 
and modern democracy has liberated broad fields 
from race-feeling which Hellenism and Christianity 
never conquered. 

There was the inveterate racialism of the ancient 
city-state, which on its political side was only 
superficially transcended by the Roman Empire; 
and the Roman Empire, at the time when Christen- 
dom was offering sifiritual unity to all mankind, 
was disintegrating into the * feudal system,’ under 
which a man was bound to the soil on which he was 
horn by more sordid and prosaic fetters than the 
^v\al and ^parplai of the historical Greek city- 
state, or the citizens of gold, silver, and bronze in 
Plato’s racial myth. Feudalism is the greatest, 
though by no means the only, ineubus of racialism 
inherited by European civilization and successfully 
thrown off. But, as was remarked at the beginning 
of this section, it is impossible to trace the history 
of race-feeling in European civilization with a 
certain hand, because it is stiU in the making. In 
the phase of history that led up to the European 
War nationalism made such formidable advances 
among almost all civilized peoples that race-feeling 
and democracy seemed on the way to equilibrium, 
and the continued progress of civilization probably 
depends upon the ulterior consequences of the Avar. 
For this equipoise which is embodied in the con- 
temporary ‘ democratic-national state ’ is not, after 
all, a stable condition. Nationality and demo- 
cracy are really opposite tendencies— the one to- 
wards race- feeling and the other away from it — 
and one of the two must have the mastery in the 
end. But the data are insufficient for speculation 
into the future, and we must be content to study 
race-feeling through the past history of it, which 
has been outlined m this article. 

Litbraturk.— i. GENEiUZ. — W. Z. Ripley, The Races of 
Europe, London, 1900 (for distinction between race-feelmg and 
ethnology); Eduard Meyer, Qesch. des AltertumsK i. i,, 
Stuttgart, 1907. 

li. A:^G 1 EVT (?/?^K(7^.-~-Herodotus ; Thucydides; Plato, 
Republic, ed J, Bui net, in ‘Oxford Texts,* Oxford, 1901-06; 
H. Francotte, La JPolts grecque, Paris, 1908 (for the internal 
sbrueture of the Greek city-state) 

in Modern Bueope.-^H. S. Chamberlain, The FoundO’- 
tions of the Mneteenth Century, Eng. tr., London, 1911 (for 
unscientific theorization) ; The Birth of a Nation, cinemato- 
CTaph film jiroduced by W. W. Griffiths (showing genuine race- 
leehng and ite essentially negative character), 

A. J. Toynbee. 


RADHA SOAMIS. — The RadhaSoami Satsang 
is one of the numerous sects which have sprung up 
in India since the opening of the 19th cent, as a 
result of Christian and 'VV^stern influence. It is a 
Hindu sect, its closest affinities being with the 
Vaisnavites, and especially with Kabir [q.v,]. 

A banker of Ksatriya caste, resident in Agra, 
and known as Siva Dayal Saheb, was already 
regarded as a notable teacher and saint before the 
Mutiny. He came of a Vaisnavite family, and 
had connexions with the Vaisnavite piiests of 
Brindaban. Very little is known about his life, 
but it is clear that he gradually gathered round 
him a hand of devoted disciples, and exercised con- 
siderable infl-uence. His theology Avas similar to 
that of Kabir, but he also taught his pupils a 
system of secret meditation, which induced trances 
and other hypnotic results. He claimed for him- 
self the title Sant Satguru, * holy preceptor.’ His 
Avife, Avho Avas a Avoman of character, also took 
part in the teaching. Photographs of husband 
and wife Avere given to disciples to be contemplated 
during meditation, and husband and Avife were 
worshipped as divine gumis. In 1861 the qitru 
made a public statement of his doctrine, and he 
left tAVo books in Hindi, both called Sar Bacharii 
‘Essential Utterance,’ which form part of the 
scriptures of the sect. 

His most famous disciple was Saligram Saheb, a 
Government official, avIio rose to the position of 
Postmaster-Genei ai of the United Provinces and 
received from Government the title Rai Bahadur. 
He Avas a man of vigorous and orderly mind. The 
horrors of the Mutiny dreAV his thoughts away 
from the world, and he became a disciple and 
devoted personal attendant of the Sant Satguru. 
Max Miiiler gives a short account of him in his life 
of Ramakrsna.^ 

In 1878 the guru died, and Rai Saligram Saheb 
Bahadur Avas at once accepted by the disciples as 
his successor. It seems clear that, Avhiie the 
essentials of the system came from the first guru, 
everything else is the Avork of Saligram Saheb. 
He organized the sect, gave it its name, and for- 
mulated the theolo^, doubtless following closely 
the lines of the original guru^s teaching. The 
folloAving sketch of the system is draAvn from his 
Bddha Bodrni Mat Prahdsh (‘ Exposition of Radha 
Soami Doctrine’), a short systematic manual in 
English, which Avas printed at Benares in 1896 for 
private circulation : 

The universe is in three spheres or divisions, each subdivided 
into six regions. 

A. The first sphere is purely spiritual. In it dwells the 
Supreme Being, who is altogether unknown. His name, how* 
ever, is known to be Radha Soami ; for that name resounds 
through all regions, and can be heard by those who have had 
the proper initiation and training. 

B. The second sphere is spiritual-material. It contains 
matter as well as spirit, but its matter is comparatively pure 
and is controlled by spirit. Over this region presides a Viceroy, 
who is said to be the God of the Bible, the Brahman of the 
Upanisads, the Ldhut of Muslim saints. 

0. The third region is material-spiritual. In it matter 
dominates spirit, and all spirits contained in it are clothed in 
gross matter. The Governor of this material universe is identi- 
cal with the Hindu Brahma and with the ordinary gods of other 
religions. 

From the Supreme Being there proceeds an emanation called 
the aabda, the Word, which streams down through all 
regions and returns again to the Supreme. From the Sabda 
there rings out in all regions the divine name Radha Soami. 

Man's soul is a pure drop from the ocean of the Supreme 
Spirit ; but, being wrapped in coarse matter, it falls into bond- 
age to material things, and may degenerate seriously, unless 
spiritual help is given ; but the Supreme Being has certain 
‘beloved sons’— men who have risen to perfect union with 
himself, who from time to time descend from the spiritual 
sphere m mercy and love, in order to deliver men from the 
bondage of matter and to enable them to rise to the highest 
spiritual heights. Each of the gurm of the sect is one of those 
beloved sons. 

The guru teaches his disciples, by means of the secret dis- 
cipline of the sect, to hear in their inner organs the sound made 

1 Raitmhrishy^a: Ms lAfeand Sayings, London, 1898, p. 20jBf. 
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by the ^abda, as it resounds through all regions. He then 
teaches them to mount on this spirit-current and to rise on it 
to the Supreme. There is no way of approach to the Supreme 
except through the Sant Satguru ; so that all men ought to 
have recourse to him for salvation. The secret discipline is 
called Surat- ^abd-Yoga^ ‘union of the human spirit with the 
Word.* The methods of this discipline are not known further 
than that they are said to be meditative, and that the guru 
gives the disciple his photograph, and bids him contemplate it 
as the revelation of God in his meditations. In addition to the 
secret practice, men are told that prayer, woiks of faith and 
charity, a vegetarian diet, abstinence from intoxicating drink, 
and attendance at meetings of the sect for worship are necessary 
for the holy life. 

The second guru died in 1898. Besides the 
English booklet mentioned above, he left behind 
him four volumes in Hindi verse, named Prenm 
Bam, ‘Love Utterances,’ and six volumes m 
Hindi prose, named Prema Patra, ‘ Love Letters.’ 

The third guru, Brahma Sankara Misra, a man 
of Bengali ex ti action, resident in Benares, guided 
the sect from 1898 until his death in 1902. His 
book, Discoiirses on Mddhdsodmi Faith (Benares, 
1909), contains brief statements about the gurus, 
which have been used in this article. 

Since the death of the third gurti the sect tends 
to fall into two sections, one of which is m favour 
of appointing a new guru, while the other is 
opposed to it. The former section recognizes at 
present Anand Swarup as their guru, while the 
other party is led by Maclhava Prasad, who refuses 
to be called a guru. 

The Sant Satguru is held to be identical with 
the Supreme Being, and receives lofty titles to 
express his dignity. The worship of the sect there- 
fore centres in him. All the excesses of Hindu 
worship are reproduced among Radlia Soamis. 
They not only prostrate themselves before the 
guru, adore him, meditate on his virtues, pray to 
him, and believe that everything that has touched 
his body is filled with spiritual power ; they also 
follow certain Hindu sects in a number of disgust- 
ing practices. They drink the water in which he 
has washed his feet, eat certain products of his 
body, and, after his death and cremation, drink 
his ashes in water. ^ 

When a guru dies, his relics are placed in a tomb, 
his photograph is affixed to it, and round it is 
erected a building which, because it is sanctified 
hy the relics of the guru, is called a gurudvdra. 
Since three gurus have passed away, there are 
three g^lr^ldvaras\ (1) the shrine of the first 
who is called Radha Soami, or Soamijl Maharaj, is 
at the Radha Soamx Bagh, some four miles from 
Agra; (2) the shrine of the second guru, who is 
called Huzoor Maharaj, is at Pipalmandi, Agia; 
(3) the shiine of the third guru, whose title is 
Maharaj Saheb, is in a fine new building m Madho 
Das’s garden, Benares.^ 

Apart from the adoration of the guru, the wor- 
ship of the sect is a simjile service consisting of 
scrmture-reading, hymn-singing, prayer, ^ and a 
sermon. Their scriptures are the writings or 
Kabir and of certain other Hindu saints and the 
works of their own gurus. . , . _ , 

Since the sect is largely guided by Kabir, and 
recognizes one God only, the visiting of Hindu 
temples and the worship of Hindu idols are dis- 
countenanced. Yet a Hindu, a Muslim, or a 
Christian may remain outwardly a member of his 
old religious community and conform to Hs usages, 
while secretly avowing himself a Radha Soami and 
partaking in the worship and private meditations 
of soct* 

The name of the sect is rather an eni^a._ The 
•word satsang is quite clear, for it is a Hindi -word 
used by the Sikhs for a company of pious people ; 
but mdAa Soami is obscure. It “ a phonetic 
misspelling of Radhasvami, ‘Lord of R&dha, a 

1 Farquhar, Modem Religious in JnMa, p. 106, 

lines 1&-27, is erroneous. 


title used of Krsna in relation to Radha, his famous 
cowherd mistiess, in the latest cycle of the mytli. 
It is most strange that, in a sect which worships 
one God only, this pliiase with all its coarse 
associations should be declared to be the name of 
God, and should also be used as the title of the 
first guru of the sect, and to form the name of the 
sect itself. No credible explanation has ever been 
given by any member of the sect. It transpires, 
however, that the first guru, and his wife used to 
dress up as Krsna and Radha to receive the worship 
of their disciples; and when, in February 1914, 
the writer of this article visited the gitrudvdra of 
the first guru, he found two photographs hanging 
on the tomb. An educated member of the sect, 
who acted as cicerone, said that they were the 
photographs of Radha and Soami, the first guru^s 
wife and the gur^i himself. Thus it is probable 
that, during the lifetime of the gttru and his wife, 
wlien the disciples went to vvm’ship them, they 
addressed them as Radha and Soami, and that the 
double name thus became associated with the chief 
act of worship of the sect. That would be sulfi- 
cient to account for the way in which it is used. 

While the mam body ot the teaching and the 
practice of the sect comes from Kabir and other 
Vaisnavite sources, certain phrases and ideas are 
clearly Christian m oiigm. In many points both 
of teaching and of practice there is a cuiious simi- 
larity between the system and theosophy (g.t;.). 

Litbraturb,— The chief publications of the sect have been 
mentioned in the course of the article A valuable pamphlet, 
The Radha Swami Sect, by H. D. Griswold, was published 
several 3 ears ago by the Oawnpore Mission Press, but is now 
out of print The fullest account of the sect will be found in 
J. N. Farquhar, Modern Religious Movements in India, New 
York, 1916, pp. 157-173. J. N. FAKQUHAR. 


RADH AVALLABHIS. — The Radhavallabhis 
rre a Vaisnava sect of N. India, nnnibeiing about 
25,000 adherents, and founded in the early part of 
the 16th cent, by one Harivaiiila, the son of a 
3faur Brahmana living in the Saharanpur District, 
EIarivaih4a’s name appears in the list of teachers 
)f the Sanakadi-sampradEya of the Bhagavata 
yth, founded by Nimbarka (see artt. NImavats 
ind BhAKTI-mARGA, vol. ii. p. 545). This sam- 
iraddya was divided into five sdkhds, or branches, 
>y a teacher named HarivySsa, and Harivaih^a’s 
lame is entered in the list as that of the third 
ieacher of the fourth branch.^ Other authorities 
state that he belonged to the Madhva-sampradaya^ 
see artt. Madhvas and Bhakti-marga, vol. ii* 
p. 645), and his teaching, as Giowse® points out, 
was professedly derived partly from the one and 
partly from the other of these churches, 

Harivaiiisa was born in a.d. 1602, his father 
being at the time a high official in the service of 
the emperor.^ He maiTied, and had two sons and 
one daughter. After settling his daughter in 
marriage he determined to become an ascetic. On 
the way to the holy land of Vrndflvana he met a 
Brahmana, who declared that he had been com- 
manded ‘in a dream to present him wuth his two 
daughters and also with an image of Kr^na in the 
character of Radhavallabha, oi lover of KadhJL. 
HarivaMa married the girls and, in A.D. 15^> 
set up the image in a temple which he had founded, 
in Vrndavana, on the bank of the iiver Jamna. 

The worship of the sect founded by him is nom- 
inally directed to Krsna as RadhS’s lover but 
practically it is devoted to Radha herself. ^R§.dha 
Ws one of the gopis, or herdmaidens, who are 

1 Vaimavasarvasva, p. 16. ® BhaUamAmdtali, p. iB 

4 does not say who t|ie emperor was. Sik- 

andar Lodi was at that date reigning at Agra* , , . , *. 

BhaktmamSmli, p. U. XhS wouTd nmke him twenty- 
three years old. which does not give much time for him to have 
a marriageable daughter. But girls are marned m in fancy in 
H. India. 
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celebrated as the companions of Krsna during his 
youth spent in Vindav-ana. The legend of his 
sports with these herdmaidens is fairly old. It 
appears in the Mwrwmxkay or supplement to the 
Mahdhharata^ and in the Visnu and Bhdgavata 
Purmias, but it is not till we get to the Brahma 
Vaivarta Purdna, a late sectarian work, that we 
find prominence given to RadhS- as the leader of 
the gopis and as Krsna’s beloved mistress. Here 
we are told that Radha, from the beginning of all 
things, had been Krsna’s ^akti^ or energic power, 
and that, when he came down to earth in human 
form, she also became incarnate. 

In many religions there has been a tendency 
exhibited to worship a female counterpart of^ the 
deity, as his energic power. This was not confined 
to India. It has even appeared in corrupt forms of 
Christianity which substituted the Virgin-Mother 
for the Third Person of the Trinity. In India this 
4o^/^^^-worship became most developed among the 
Saiva sects, but it has also obtained some currency 
among Vaisnavas, some of whom direct their 
piayers more particularly to Lak^mi or to Sita, 
the spouses of Visnu and of Ramachandra respec- 
tively j but among Radhavallabhis this is carried 
to an extreme length. Radha is the supreme 
object of worship, and the writings of the sect 
are devoted to singing her praises, and to describ- 
ing, with most sensuous and erotic detail, the union 
of Krsna with his beloved. The whole is, of course, 
capable of mystic interpretation, and is so inter- 
preted by the pious, but Growse,^ in commenting 
on one of Harivaihsa’s devotional poems, is not 
unfair in saying : 

* If ever the language of the brothel was borrowed for temple 
use, it has been so here. But, strange to say, the Gosams, who 
accept as their Gospel these nauseous ravings of a morbid 
imagination, are for the most part highly respectable married 
men, who contrast rather favourably, both in sobriety of life 
and intellectual acquirements, with the professors of rival sects 
that are based on more reputable authorities/ 

To indicate the fervour of his love for Radha, 
Harivaih^a took the prsenomen of Hita, ‘ affection- 
ate,^ and he is generally now known as Hita Hari- 
varii^a. This custom was followed by his disciples, 
so that we find names such as Hita Dliruva Dasa 
and Hita Hamodara as those of his pupils and 
imitators, 

Hanvaiii^a was about sixty-five years old at the 
time of his death. He was the author of two 
works. One of these, written in Sanskrit, is the 
Eadhdmdhdnidhii ‘ Store of the Nectar of Radha,’ 
extending to 170 long couplets. The other, the 
Ghaurdsl Pada , ' Eighty-four Stanzas,’ is in Hindi. 
They are both very erotic in character and exhibit 
much poetical fancy. Portions of them have been 
translated by Growse. Stray verses attributed to 
him are also recited. Wilson mentions a work 
entitled the SBvctsakhi’-vdnl, ‘ Sayings of the Com- 
panions in (Radha’s) Service.’ He states that it is 
a more ample exposition of the notions of the sect 
and of their traditions and observances, as well as 
a collection of their songs and hymns. He does 
nob mention the author’s or compiler’s name. 

By his later marriage Harivaihsa had two sons, 
one of whom, Vraja Chandra, or Braj Chand, was 
the ancestor of the present Gosains of the temple 
of Radhavallabha in Vrndavana, the chief temple 
of the sect. It dates from the end of the 16th or 
beginning of the 17th century. 

Litbraturb.— T he only English authow who have written 
onginal accounts of this sect are H. H. Wilson, Bhetch of the 
Mehqious Sects of the Hindus, London, 1861, p. 173 ff., and F. 
S. Growse, Mathurd, a District Allahabad, 1880, p. 

185 If. The following Indian authorities may also be consulted : 
Nabha Dasa, Bhaktamdla (see ERE ii. 646), verse 90, and 
Pnva DSsa's commentary thereon ; the best ed. is that of Sita- 
rama^^arapa Bhagavan Prasada, Benares, 1906 (the account in 
this is summarized by Wilson, and given in full by Growse) ; 

1 MathurA, p. 109, 


Dhniva Dasa, BhahtanAmAmll, ed. with full commentary by 
Radhakr^^a Dasa (Nagari Pracharipi Sabba), Benares, 1901, p. 
Ilf., Hari^chandra, Vai^'i},masarnasva{mHari^chandrakalA, 
Bankipur, n.d.), p. 16; Laksmlnarayapa Upadhyaya, Hita 
Harimm^a Prdghatya, Brindaban, 1910 ; GaneSavihari Mi^ra, 
Syamavihari Misra, and Sukadgvavihari Misra, Mi^aban- 
dhumnoda, Khan^wa and Allahabad, 1913, p 284 ff. 

George A. Grierson. 

RAGGED SCHOOLS.— See Juvenile Crimi- 
nals. 

RAI DASIS.— The Rai Basis are a Vai^nava 
sect of N. India, founded by Rai (or Ravi) Bas, 
one of the twelve chief disciples of Ramananda 
(see BBB ii. 546, and art. Ramanandis). Its 
members are low- caste Chamars, or leather- workers, 
and, in fact, Chamars, as a caste, often call them- 
selves * Rai Basis.’ Their doctrines do not difier 
materially from those of other followers of Rama- 
nanda. They are chiefiy found ui the United 
Provinces of Agra and Oudh, where their numbers 
are considerable, but, owing to the use of the title 
not only as a sect name but also as the name of a 
caste, the total is quite uncertain. In the census 
of 1891 their numbers were recorded as 417,000, 
and in that of 1901 as 47,000 ; but nothing can lie 
deduced from these figures except that, in the 
latter year, it is probable that many were shown, 
not as belonging to tbeir particular sect, but under 
the more general title of Rilmawat. 

Rai Basa, like his followers, was a CharnSr by 
caste, and the sect founded by him, if it can be 
called a sect, is hardly more than an association of 
Chamars who have adopted the tenets of his 
master, Ramananda. It has no peculiar sacred 
book, although it bas orally preserved a number 
of hymns attributed to its founder. Several of 
these have found their way into the Sikh Granthy 
and another collection of them has lately been 
printed under the title of Bai-dds-Ji-kl Bdnl aur 
Jlwari’CharitTa (Allahabad, 1908). A perusal of 
these hymns shows that the only important point 
on which their author laid more stress than did 
some of the contemporary Vaisnavas was that 
bhaktiy or devotional faith, in Rama was of in- 
finitely more importance than a belief in the Vedas 
or in the teaching of Brahmanical Hinduism, As 
is natural in members of a despised commimity, 
stress was also laid on the unimportance of caste- 
distinedons, but this doctrine is common to all the 
developments of Ramananda’s teaching, 

Rai Basa’s home was at Benares, and, as a 
disciple of Ramananda, he probably flourished in 
the earlier part of the 15th century A.D. He was 
a fellow-disciple with Kahir (g'.v.), with whose 
teaching his doctrine regarding the uselessness of 
the Vedas and Brahmanical Hinduism had much 
in common. 

In the art. RImXnandis attention is drawn to 
the catholicity of Ramananda’s reformation. His 
twelve chief disciples included not only women, 
but men not of the Brahman caste, such as Kahir, 
the Musalman weaver, Sena, the baiber, and, 
lowest of all, Rai Basa, the despised leather- 
worker. Salvation was now no longer the mon- 
opoly of Brahmans, nor was it any more conveyed 
through the medium of Sanskrit, a dead language. 
It was now freely offered to all men, of no matter 
what caste, and in the language of their everyday 
life. A man could he a saint, and yet adhere to 
that state of life to which it might please God to 
call him. Saint and teacher though Rai Basa was, 
he nevertheless lived the life of a married man, 
and supported himself by his caste-trade, as a 
shoemaker. 

The Bkaktamdla contains several legends concerning him, of 
which a brief account may be given. In order to get over the 
inconvenient fact of his low caste, it is stated that he was 
originally a Brahmana, Contrary to hia teacher Ramananda's 
instructions, he took alms from a shopkeeper who had dealings 
with Chamars. Ramananda cursed him to be reborn in that 
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caste. He at once died, and was boin again m the house of a 
neighbouring Chamar ; but, owing to his former piety, he came 
into the woild with a memory of his pievious instruction, and 
refused to drink his mother's milk till he had been duly initiated 
as a Vai&nava. _ Ramananda was informed of this by a direct 
divine communication, and hastened to the house. There he 
saw the babe, and whispered into its ear the initiatory formula, 
or mantra. The infant thereupon accepted the breast and 
grew up a pious votary of Rama His father at length expelled 
him from the house, and he set up a little hut close by, where 
he lived with his wife in great poverty, carrying on his trade as 
a shoemaker. He made a practice of presenting a pair of shoes 
to anj pious man who happened to pass by, and kept body and 
soul together by selling what remained 'Further legends tell 
how, b> the direct interposition of Rama, he became wealthy 
and was able to found a monasterj, to which he attracted 
numerous disciples. He was persecuted by Biahmapas, and 
haled before the king as an unauthorized teacher , but, in con- 
sequence of a miracle performed bv the deit> in answer to his 
prayer, reminding us of Elijah’s trial of strength on Mount 
Carmel, not only was he released, hut he converted his 
opponents. 

One of his converts was Queen JhalT of Ghitaur. She invited 
him to come thither to a great religious feast The local 
Biahmanas refused to eat with him, and weie provided b 3 ' the I 
queen with uncooked food, which they prepared for themselves 
in a place apart When, how^ever, they sat down to eat, they 
found that, by a miracle, Rai Dasa had multiplied himself, and 
was sitting and eating between each two of them This opened 
their eyes, and, filled with humilit.v, they also became his 
disciples. Rai Dasa then tore open his skm, and, showing to 
them beneath it his former Brahmana body wearing a sacred 
caste-thread of gold, he died and went to heaven. 

These legends ^yGv& recorded by Priya Dasa, 
under the instruction of Nabha Dasa, wiio lived 
only three generations later than Rai Dasa, and 
their marvellous character illustrates the impres- 
sion that his teaching must have made upon his 
immediate successors. 

Literature.— -Practically the only authority is Nabha Dasa, 
Bhaktamdla (see ERE li. 646), verse 54, and Pnya D6sa’s 
commentary thereon See, however, Literature at art. Siva- 
NarayanTs. The best ed. of the Bhaktamdla is that of Sita- 
rama4arana Bhagavan Prasada (Benares, 1905). A summary will 
be found m H. H, Wilson, Sketch of the Religions Sects of 
the Bindvs, London, 1861, p 113 ff., where the legends about Rai 
Dasa will be found related more fully than above, but not quite 
m accordance with the original. Of also Dhruva Dasa, 
Bhaktandmdvall, ed. with a full commentary, by Radhakrsria 
D^sa (Nagari Pracharipi Sabha), Benares, 1901. In this Rai 
Dasa 18 no 110. According to the editor, there are still 
descendants of Rai Dasa m Benares, who carry on their ances- 
tral trade of shoemaking. For an ed. of his songs see the text 
above (p, 660). GeORGB A. GRIERSOM. 

RAIN. — Water is the first need of man, since 
without it vegetation withers and animals and men 
langTiibh and die. It is therefore not to be wondered 
at that in countries inhabited by primitive people 
where ram is scarce magico-religious ceremonies 
are resoited to in order to regulate the supply. 
In fact, so important is this aspect of primitive 
cult that a special class of magicians, and, in some 
cases, a particular totem, are set apart for the due 
performance of rain-makmgeeiemonies. Fiom an 
anthropo-geographical survey of the distribution 
of these rites it is evident that the supernatural 
control of rain is chiefiy found in areas in which 
there is an abnormal rainfall, as, e.p'., in sultry 
lands like Australia, and parts of E. and S. Africa, 
where for months together the sun blazes down 
from a cloudless sky on the unprotected bodies of 
men and the parched and withering vegetation. 
At the same time it must be remembered that it 
is not unknown in the moister climate of Europe, 
as, 6. < 7 -, in Russia. 

I. The water-totems in Australia,— Among the 
Arunta tribe of Central Australia is a group of 
people who have water for their totem, and to 
whom the secret of ram-making was imparted in 
the alcheringa, or 'dreara-time’ of long ago, by an 
individual named Irtchwoanga, who also settled 
upon the exact places at which the intichiuma 
ceremony should be performed. One of the most 
important of the w^ater-totem groups is a^ local 
subdivision of the Arunta, inhabiting a district 
about 50 miles to the east of Alice Springs, called by 
the natives the ‘rain country’ {Kartwia qiiaicha). 


When the chantchwa, or leader, of this group is about to hold 
a rain-making ceremony, ‘ he sends messengers, called Jiimii ra, 
to the surrounding groups, to inform them of his intention, 
and to call the members of the totem together. . V\ hen all 
are assembled . . the men of the totem march into camp, 
painted with red and yellow ochre and pipeclay, and weaung 
bunches of eagle-hawk feathers on the crown and aides of the 
head. At a signal from the Chantchwa all sib down in a line ’ 
and sing. At another signal they all jump up and w'alk in 
single file out of the camp, and spend the night a few miles 
away ‘ At daybreak they scatter in all directions m search of 
game, which is cooked and eaten, but on no account must any 
water be drunk, or the ceremony would fail ' While some of 
the men paint themselves, others erect a ‘ wurle^ or shelter 
of boughs, near the main camp. When the flecorahng is com- 
plete, the men march back to the wurlej'^ silently and in single 
hie. The young men enter first and lie face downwards at the 
inner end, while the older men, after decoiating the leader, 
take up a position near the opening. Singing continues for 
some time, and then the chantchwa walks up and down a 
trench outside the wurley, his bod^^ and legs quivering m a 
most extraordinary manner. This peidounance is repeated at 
intervals during the night, the singing continumg iiractically 
all the time. At daybieak he executes a final quiver, and, 
thoroughly exhausted, ‘declaies the ceremony to be at an end, 

! and at once the loung men jump to their feet and rush out of 
the wuiley, screaming in imitation of the spur-wmgcd plover. 
The cry is heard in the mam camp, and is taken up witli weird 
effect by the men and women who have remained there.’ On 
the next mghc an ordinary ram-dance is held by the men l 
J. G. Fiazer explains the ceremony by making 
it imitative of a rising stoim.® The wnirley, lie 
imagines, stands for the vault of heaven, from 
which the lain-clouds, repiesented by the chief 
actor strutting across the trench, come forth to 
move across the sky. The otlier performeis imi- 
tate birds that are supposed to be harbingers of 
rain. 

The Kaitish tribe of Central Australia has also 
a water- totem. 

When the headman desires to hold an intichxnma ceremony 
to make ram, * he goes to a place called Anira, where, in the 
Alcheringa, two old men sat down and diew water from their 
whi&kers, the latter being now represented by stones out of 
which the rainbow arose. Fust of all he paints the stones with 
red ochre,’ and then he paints a rainbow on the ground, one or 
more on his body, and one on a shield, which he also decoraieg 
with zig-zag lines of white pipeclay to lepiesent lightning. 
After ‘ singing ’ the stones and pouring water from a vessel on 
them and on himself, he returns to camp, taking with him the 
shield, wliich must be seen only by the men of the same moiety 
of the tribe as himself, Jest the rites be rendered of no avail. 
The shield is hidden away in his camp until sufficient rain bag 
fallen, after which it is brought forth and the rainbow is rubbed 
out. A vessel containing water is kept hy the side of the head- 
man, into which he throws pieces of white down from time to 
time, representing clouds. The wife of the leader is obliged to 
absent herself fioni the camp for the time being, and on her 
retiun imitates the sound of the plover, a bird whose character- 
istic cry ib always associated with ram in these parts. ‘ If rain 
follows it is attiibuted to the perfoimance of the ceremony, bub 
if It does not then it simply means that some one else has pre- 
vented lb by superior magic 

2. Rain-charms.- (a) Animals. — The Tjingilli, 
to the noith ot the Arunta, have a cuiioufe cere- 
mony concerned with lain-making, apart from the 
ordinary intichinma. 

* A fat bandicoot is caught, care being taken not to injure it.’ 
A man belonging to a special moiety of the tribe ‘ then wiaps it 
up in paper-bark and carries it about in a pitohi [hollowed 
trough], singing over it until such time as it becomes very thin 
and weak Then he lets it go, and the rain is supposed to 
follow.’^ Spencer and Gillen could find no explanation of this 
relationship between the bandicoot and ram. 

In the Anuia tribe of N. Australia rain-making 
is specially associated with one particular spot 
called Upintjara, where there is a water- hole in 
the bed of a creek. The dollar-hiid, commonly 
known as the rain-bird, is connected with the 
rainy season. 

A man of the Mumbakuaku totem can make ram by catching a 
snake and putting it alive into the water-hole. ‘ After holding 
it under for a little time, he brings it out, kilts it, and lays, it 
down bv the side of the creek. Then, in imitation of a rainbow, 
he makes an arched bundle of grass stalks . . . and sets it up 
over the snake. All tliat he then does is to sing ovei the syake 
and the imitation rainbow, and sooner or later the ram falls ^ 
J. Batchelor describes a curious method of niak- 


Spencer-Gillena, pp 189-193. 

GB^f pt. 1 ., The Magie Artf London, 1911, i. 261 f. 
Spencer-Gillen^, pp 294-290. * P- Sll. 
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ing rain by the aid of animals practised by the 
Ainus. 

When fishermen, after a long spell of fine weather, are tired 
and long for a rest, they take out at night the skulls of racoons 
(animals capable of hearing a request for rain) and prav to 
them, throwing water over one another. If this is done 
properly, bad storms are sure to follow, and the people get 
their desired rest As soon as the rough weather begins, the 
men buy mle and offer Ubations to the skull , if very bad 
weather indeed is required, the people make gloves and caps 
of racoon- and marten-skins, put them on, and dance.^ 

Animals intimately associated with water, such 
as frogs, toads, etc., have a wide-spread reputa- 
tion as custodians of rain,® and therefore often 
play a part in charms designed to draw the needed 
showers from the sky» In order to give effect to 
the rain-charm, the animal in some cases must be I 
black, the colour being typical of the appearance 
of the desired rain-clouds. Conversely, if fine 
weather is needed, the animal must be of a spotless 
white.® 

( 5 ) Stones are often supposed to possess the 
power of bringing rain, provided they are brought 
into contact with water. 

In ITew South Wales the natives supplicate ‘invisible beings’ 
to send rain, by placing a particular sort of stone on the edge 
of a water-hole.^ In this district, as m Queensland, quartz 
crystals figure in rain-making ceremonies.^ Again, in Samoa a 
stone was carefully housed in a village as the representative of 
the rain-making god When there was too much ram, the 
stone was laid by the fire and kept heated till fine weather sec 
in. In a tune of drought the priest and his followers dressed 
up in fine mats, and, wending their way in procession to the 
stream, dipped the stone in and prayed for ram 6 This custom 
may, perhaps, be compaied with the practice prevailing till 
recently m France of dipping the image of a samt m water as a 
means of procuring rain. 

No doubt the fact that stones are often regarded 
as the abodes of spirits accounts for their use as 
rain-making charms. 

(c) Pouring water is a common^ feature in cere- 
monies for tixe procuring of rain in some parts of 
the world, a survival of such a practice being 
found in various rain-charms resorted to in times 
of drought in S. and N. Russia. 

In Africa it is common to attribute lack of rain to the con- 
cealment of miscarriages by women. To remove the pollution 
and thus set free the rain, a black ox is killed, and the partly 
digested grass from its stomach placed in a pot buried in the 
ground Into this vessel little girls pour water till it overflows 
along four channels, representing the cardinal points. The 
women then strip off their clothes, dance a ram-dance, and 
thereupon proceed to dig up the remains of the premature 
births, pouring water on the graves. At dusk they bury the 
remains in the mud near a stream. Then the rain will be free 
to fall, 7 The custom of pouring water on a leaf-clad mummer 
is still resorted to at carnivals in parts of Europe for the 
purpose of producing rain.8 In Celebes, m times of drought, 
the villagers go to a stream and splash each other with water, 
sometimes imitating the sound of falling rain by hitting the 
surface of the water with their hands or with an inverted 
gourd.9 

{d) The dead. — Sometimes the dead are involved 
in rain -making ceremonies. 

In New Caledonia the priests blacken themselves all over. 
They then exhume a dead body, take the bones to a cave, 
suspend the skeleton over some taro-leaves, and pour water 
over it so that it runs down on to the leaves. It is thought 
that the soul of the departed takes up the water, makes rain of 
it, and showers it down again. Since the rain-maker has to 
fast and remain m the cavern until it rains, it is not surpi using 
that the wet months (March and April) are usually chosen for 
the performance of the rite xo The Euahlayi tribe in Australia 
think that a dead person always sends ram within a week of his 
death to wash away his tracks on the earth. xx in times of 
drought in Zululand girls carry pots of water to a certain tree 


1 The Ainu md their Folk-Lore^ London, 1901, p. 334. 

2 pt. 1 ., The Magia Arf, i. 292 ff. 

8 1 . 290 ff. ; W. Weston, in JAl xxvL [1896-97] 30. 

4 E. M. Curr, The A ustralian Mace, Melbourne, 1896-97, li. 
377. 

s A. L. P. Cameron, in JAI xiv. [1884-86] 362; W. K Roth, 
Ethnolopical Studies among N. W. Central Queensland. Ahori- 
gines, Brisbane, 1897, p. 167. 

6 (J. Turner, Samoa, London, 1884, p. 46. 

7 CJSS, pt, 11 , Taboo and the Perils of the Soul, London, 1911, 
p. 154 f. 

8 7^^,, pt. IV., Adonis, Attis, Osiris, do. 1914, i. 237. 

8 J6,, pt. i., The Magic Art, i. 277. xo Earner, p. 3451 
IX K, L. Parker, The Euahlayi Tribe, London, 1905, p. 90. 


under which an ancestor who was in his day a gieat ram -maker 
has been buried. They dance around the tree and pour water 
on its roots, so that the ram-maker may send them ram.i 

Such ceremonies as these can hardly be described 
as magical, if magic imply the presence of an 
automatic efficacy, since they imply a belief in a 
control from without, the appeal for help being 
made to the supernatural powers of the deceased. 

(e) Bull-roarers are used for procuring rain in 
Australia, Africa, and Central Ameiica. The 
reason for the association of this ceremonial object 
and rain is apparent. Heavy rainfall accompanies 
thunder-storms in and regions, and therefore, since 
the swinging of the bull-roarer causes a noise bear- 
ing a striking resemblance to thunder and wind, 
both harbingers of ram, it is in accordance with 
the principles of savage philosophy that the bull- 
roarer should figure in rain-making ceremonies. 
The Navalxos say that the * sacred groaning stick ’ 
(bull-roarer) which makes a mimic storm may be 
made only of the wood of a pine tree which has 
been struck by lightning,® thus showing the con- 
nexion between a thunder-storm and the instru- 
ment. 

Among the Zuni Indians the ram-maker whirls a bull-roarer, 
while one of his associates whips a mixture of water and meal 
into frothy suds, symbolic of clouds, and another pla>s the 
flute. ‘All this is an invocation to the gods for rain— the one 
great and peipetual prayer of the people of this and land.’*^ 
The hull-roarer is then laid aside, and the offeiings are sprinkled 
six times with the consecrated water, whereupon the bull-roarer 
is again sounded. 

It is significant that in parts of Africa, where 
the bull-roarer is little more than a toy, the Kafirs 
still have sufficient regard for the rain -making 
qualities of the instrument to forbid boys to play 
with bull-roarers when they want dry weather, 
lest a gale of wind should be attracted.^ 

3. Dances. — From Carl Lumholtz® we have a 
detailed description of the rain-dancing of the 
Tarahumare Indians of Mexico. 

In describing the relation of these Indians to nature, he says 
that rain *is the focal point from which all their thoughts 
radiate,’ ‘since the people obtain their subsistence from the 
products of the soil.* In order to induce the gods to let it rain, 
dancing, consisting of a series of monotonous ihjthmical move- 
ments, IS kept up sometimes for two nights ‘The dancing is 
accompanied by the song of the shaman, in which he communi- 
cates his wishes to the unseen woild, describing the beautiful 
effect of the ram, the fog, and the mist on the vegetable world. 
He invokes the aid of all the animals. . . . The Tarahumares 
assert that the dances have been taught them by the animals ’ 

‘The Indian never asks his god to forgive whatever sm he 
may have committed; all he asks for is ram, which to him 
means something to eat, and to be free from evil.’ If there 
should be too much rain, the people also dance to avoid 
calamity from floods. Therefoie dancing expresses not onh 
prayers for rain, hut also petitions to the gods to waid off evil 
to the crops and to man. Sometimes the family dances alone, 
the father teaching the bojs, one being deputed to bring down 
the fructifying rain by this means, while the rest of the family 
plant, hoe, weed, or harvest. In the evening the others some- 
times join the unfortunate dancer for a while, but often he goes 
on alone all night In winter they dance for snow, at other 
times m order that the clouds from the north and south may 
clash and bring down ram to make the grass grow and the deer 
and rabbits multiply. 

4. Prayers. — Reference has already been made 
to prayers for rain. In Australia the only actual 
instance of prayers being ofiered to supernatural 
beings is in connexion with rain-making. 

In the Dien country the sky in which the mura-muras — the 

redecessors and prototj pes of the blacks— live is supposed to 

e a vast plain inhabited by wild tribes The clouds are re- 
garded as bodies in which rain is made by rain-niaking wura- 
muras. In times of severe drought the Dien call upon these 
supernatural beings to give them power to make a heavy rain- 
fall, proclaiming m loud voices the irapov enshed state of the 
country and the half-starved condition of the tribe consequent 
upon the difficulty of procuring food in sufficient quantities to 
preserve life.® In S.W. Africa, ‘if a drought has lasted long, 


X- L. Kidd, The Essential Kafir, London, 1904, p. 115. 
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the whole tribe goes with its cattle to the grave of some 
eminent man . . lay offerings of milk and flesh on the grave and 
utter their plaint “Look, O Father, upon your beloved cattle 
and children , they suffer distress, they are so lean, they are 
dying of hunger. Give us ram.’”i Among the Ban of Cential 
Afiica the rain-maker, after anointing ram-stones with oil, 
prays to his dead father to send rain 2 if there is a drought 
among the Masai, the women collect together, and, having tied 
grass on to their clothes, sing an invocation to their god to 
refresh them with his cooling showers.3 The Nandi in times of 
drought look towards the Tindiret or Chepusio Hill every 
morning and say, ^ Robon, Tvn diret * Cli&m, Tindiret’) If the 
drought IS protracted and a famine is threatened, the old men 
collect and take a black sheep with them to the river. Having 
tied a fur cloak on to the sheep’s back, they push it into the 
water, and take beer and milk into their mouths and spit them 
out in the direction of the rising sun. When the sheep 
scrambles out of the water and shakes itself, they sing, ‘ God 1 
have we prayed to thee, give us rain.’ 4 in the last instance 
prayer is found in association with a piece of sympathetic 
magic. 

In Upper Burma bread, coco-nuts, plantains, and fowls are 
offered to the spirit who is thought to send rain, with the 
prav er, ‘ O Lord nat [spirit], have pity on us poor mortals, and 
stay not the lain Inasmuch as our offering is given ungrudg- 
ingly, let the ram fall day and night.’ 6 In the sacred rites at 
Eleusis ‘ the worshippers looked up to the sky and cried “Bam * ” 
and then looked down at the earth and cried “Conceive I”' 
These mysteries were celebrated at the end of the long drought 
of summer and before the first rams of autumn, and therefore 
no time could be more suitable for the invocation to the 
heavens to pour down rain, and the earth to conceive seed 
under the fertihzmg shower.<> 

5. Sacrifice.— Closely related to prayers for rain 
is the ofl’ering of sacrifices in order to make rain. 

Thus, in S. Africa Umbandine, the old king of the Swazis, had 
vast herds of cattle of a peculiar colour which he sacrificed for 
large sums of money to make ram ‘He could threaten to 
“ hind up the skies ’’ if they [the natives] did not pay him what 
he demanded, and thus exercised enormous power. When the 
ox IS killed the blood is caught in calabashes, and is on no 
account allowed to fall to the ground The dish of blood is 
then placed m a hut, together with the meat of the dead ox, 
which IS left untouched for the night ; on the morrow the meat 
is eaten, and on the third day the bones of the ox are burnt. 
The priest is said to confess over the beast the sins of the 
people ; hut this confession of sm is little more than an ad- 
mission that they have not honoured the ancestral spirits 
Sufficiently.’? The Akikuyu of British E. Africa sacrifice sheep 
and goats beneath the sacred jmiflronio-tree by way of inter- 
cession for rain. * The whole of the meat is left under the tree, 
the fat being placed m a cleft of the trunk 01 in the branches, as 
special titbits for Ngai [the good god who sends ram, riches, 
thunder, and lightning]. Those who worship merely cross their 
lips with a morsel of meat before sacrificing,' 8 

6. The rain-maker.— In Australia any members 
of the tribe, men and women alike, irrespective of 
class or totem, are permitted to take part in some 
of the ceiemonies connected with rain-making; 
but in the sacred intichiuma ceiemonies only the 
initiated men of the water- totem may take part. 
The majority of the members of this totem belong 
to the Puruia and Kumara class, since it was to 
them that the secret of rain-making was imparted 
in the alchermga. Among the Arunta the office 
of chantchwa, or rain-maker, descends from father 
to son, provided he belongs to the water-totem. 
If the alatxinja^ or leader, has no son of the right 
totem, then the office descends to one of his blood- 
brother>s, always provided that he is of the right 
totem ; and, failing such a one, to some tribal 
brother or son of the water-totem as determined 
upon by the elder men or, more pobably still, by 
the old alatunja before his death.® In the Dieri 
country the whole tribe joins under the direction 
of the medicine-man in ‘making^ rain.^ Among 
the Kurnai the rain-makers [hunjihwillung) could 
also bring thunder, and it is said of them, as of the 
other medicine-men, that they obtained in dreams 
the songs which form part of the ceremonies. 

The principal work of the chiefs among the 


1 e?j53, pt. L, TU Magic Art, i. 287. 

2 F. Spire, Journal of the African Society , xviL [1905] 16-21. 

3 A. 0. Hollis, The Uasai, Oxford, 1905, p. 347. 

4 Hollis, The Nandi^ do 1909, p, 48. 

s Gazetteer Upper Burma, Rangoon, 1900, it. iii. 63 ff. 

« GB^, pt. V., Spirits of the Com and cf the Wild, London, 
1912, 1, 69, 

? Kidd, The Essential Kafvr, p. 115 f. 

» H. B, Tate, in JA T xxxiv. [1904] 263. 

fl Spencer-Gifiena', p. 189 ff. Howitt, pp. 394-397. 


Wambugwe, a Bantu people living in E. Africa, 
and among other African tribes is rain-making. 
So important is this aspect of their olhce that it 
often is a rule that, should the chief be unable to 
make rain himself, he must procure it from souni 
one who can.^ The Nandi rain-makers belong to 
a special clan.® In olden times the chief was the 
great rain-maker among the Kafirs. Some chiefs 
allowed no one else to compete with them, lest a 
successful ram-maker should be chosen as chief in 
their stead.® The rain-maker invariably exerts 
great power over the people, and so it is important 
to keep this function in the ‘royal household.’ 
Tradition always treats the power of making rain 
as the fundamental glory of ancient chiefs and 
heroes, and it therefore probably played an im- 
portant part in tlie origin of chieftainship, heiiging* 
round the chiefs person with tabus, though not 
necessaiiiy, as Eiazer suggests, with divinity. All 
influential people are sacred, but the most sacred 
do not work — e.p., the Mikado. If the chief were 
divine, so sacred would be his person that he would 
not be able to execute his functions. An ordinarj^ 
chief or king is charged with mana only to an 
extent sufficient to hedge him round with simple 
tabus. Frazer’s divine kings are a specialization 
of the conception of kingship, occuriiug only where 
the mana aspect of chiefs is exaggerated. 

The rain-maker is simply a paiticular individual 
—usually a rnedicine-man— wno is endowed with 
mana [q,v.), by means of winch lie is able to 
control the weather by supplying wind, calm, rain, 
thunder, famine, and plenty at will and for a price. 
It is not surprising that, in those parts of the world 
in which recun ing periods of drought are frequent, 
the powers of the rain-maker cannot be lightly 
esteemed. Among the Dinka rain -makers are 
considered to be animated by the spirit of a great 
rain-maker, which has been handed down through 
a succession of rain-makers. By virtue of this m- 
spiration a successftd rain - maker enjoys great 
power. In fact, so sacred is the office that the 
holder thereof is put to death before old age and 
infirmity creep on, lest his demise from natural 
causes should bring distress on the tribe. But so 
honoured a life and death are not always the Jot 
of the rain-maker. His position is beset with 
difficulties. Though a successful career offers great 
rewards, the unskilful practitioner may easily hit 
upon hard times. When people believe that a 
man has power to make the rain to fall, the sun to 
shine, the winds to blow, the thunders to loll, and 
the fruits of the earth to grow, they are also apt 
to attribute drought and dearth to his negligence 
or evil magic. Thus, the Ban jars of W. Africa 
beat the chief in times ot drought till the weather 
changes, and the tribes on the Upper Nile rip up 
the abdomen of the rain-king, in which lie is 
supposed to keep the storms, if he does not make 
the showers fall.‘^ 

7. Rain -gods. — The Dieri believe in rain- 
making supernatural beings, known as mum- 
mtcras, who live up in the sky and make the 
clouds, which are the ‘body or substance of rain.’ 
The rain-making ceremonies are thought to be 
seen by the xnura-m/uraS) who cause the clouds to 
appear in the sky, unless they are angry or influ- 
enced by the evil magic of some other tribe. In 
Africa rain is attributed to a high god. The 
Akikuyu recognize three gods, two good and one 
bad. The first sends rain and riches, the second 
good wives and healthy children, and the thmd 
sickness and loss. All three are called ngai, but 
it is the god who sends the rain that m considered 
the supreme deity and credited with divine powers. 
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The Akikuyu regard their deities as common to 
other tribes, such as the Masai and Akamba.^ 

The Esve-speaking people associate a falling star 
with a powerful ram-god, who sends the showers 
from the sky. In times of drought they call upon 
him by night with wild howls, and once a year an 
ox is saciiheed to him. The priests consume the 
flesh, while the people smear themselves with the 
pollen of a certain plant, and go in procession 
through the towns and villages, singing, _ dancing, 
and beating druras.^ The Dinka believe in a great 
god who sends the lam from the ‘rain-place’ 
where he dwells, and who animates the human 
rain-maker. His name, Dengdit, means literally 
‘gieat rain.’ It was he who created the world 
and established all things in their present order j 
and, according to the Niel Dinka, he was the 
ancestor of a clan which has rain for its totem. 
Bullocks are sacrificed in spring to a spirit, Lerpiu, 
for the purpose of inducing him to move Dengdit 
to send down rain on the parched earth.^ Like- 
wise among the Shilluk a bullock and a cow (or 
hen) are given to Nyakang, the semi- divine 
ancestor of their kings. One (or both) of the 
animals is slain, while the king prays to the 
divine hero for rain.^ 

In Mexico Tlaloe, or Tlalocateuchtli, is the god 
of water and rain, and tlie fertilizer of the earth. 
He is thought to reside where the clouds gather, 
on the highest mountain-tops, especially those of 
TIaloc, Tlaseala, and Toluca, his attributes being 
the thundeiholt, the flash, and the thunder. 
Prayers were offered to him in times of drought, 
as the chief of the ivater-gods, to look down in 
mercy on the sufferings of man and beast, and 
give the things which are ‘the life and joy of all 
the world, and precious as emeralds and sapphires.’ 
"When there is no rain for four years, children are 
sacrificed to TIaloc by being closed up in a cave.® 

The rain-god of the Kanclhs is Pidzu Pennu, 
a being who re.sts on the sky and whom the piiests 
propitiate with eggs, rice, and sheep, and invoke 
with prayers, so tliat he may send down water 
upon them thiongli his sieve befoie men and cattle 
die of %vant.^ Tlie Kol tribes of Bengal consider 
their great deity Maraiig Buru, ‘ great mountain,’ 
to be the ram-god. His dwelling is on one of the 
most conspicuous hills of the plateau near Lodmah 
in Chota Nagpur. In times of drought the women 
climb the hill, led by the wives of the pahaiiSt 
with girls <lrumming, to carry offerings of milk 
and 2?e?-leaveR, which are put on the rock at the 
top. The women then invoke the deity to give 
the seasonable rain, wildly gesticulating and 
dancing till the prayer is answered by distant 
peals of thunder.*^ 

E. B. Tylor thinks that the rain-god is usually 
the heaven-god exercising a special function, 
though sometimes taking a more distinctly indi- 
vidual form, or blending in characteristics with 
a general water-god. ^ Althougli the tribal All- 
Father in veiy primitive cult is remote and in 
need of nothing that man can give, and therefore 
is not concerned with human affairs® — rain-making 
being the function of the wiem-mwms — yet it 
seems that the rain-god proper is a heaven-god. 
This view is supported by the evidence from the 
Akikuyu, where it is the supreme deity who sends 
down the ref resiling showers to water the parched 
ground in answer to the prayers of the people. 

1 263. 

2 pt. in., The Joying Gody London, 1911, p. 61 f. 
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Likewise, Dengdit is the creator and sustainer of 
all things. The Mexican TIaloc was probably 
originally a heaven -god, since he is supposed to 
reside where the clouds gather, and is evidently 
superior to the god of the earth. Pidzu Pennu, 
the rain-god of the Kandhs, rests on the sky, and 
Marang Burn of the Kol tribes dwells on the top 
of a high hill. In classical times it was to the 
heaven-god Zeus that the Athenians turned with 
requests for rain,^ while in later and still more 
enlightened ages it is the Lord of heaven and 
earth that men supplicate in times of drought 
by solemn litany and procession to send such 
‘ moderate rain and showers that they may receive 
the fruits of the earth to their comfort and to His 
glory.’ 

8. Conclusion. — Frazer is of the opinion that 
the method adopted by the rain-maker is usually 
based on homoeopathic or imitative magic. In 
other words, he seeks to produce lain by imitating 
it.^ Now, there can he no doubt that many of 
the rites associated with rain-making imitate the 
natural piocess. Thus, e.y., when the Dieri erect 
a hut over a hole in the ground and drop blood on 
the men sitting round, while others throw handfuls 
of doAvn m the air, they symbolically represent 
the natural phenomena connected with rainfall. 
The hut portrays the firmament, the down the 
cirrus clouds, the dropping blood the rain. The 
two large stones in the centre of the hut suggest 
gathering clouds presaging rain, and the over- 
throw of the hut by men hutting at it with their 
heads the piercing of the clouds and the downpour 
of rain. Such a rite as this certainly contains an 
element of imitation, but only because the savage 
is a man of action, who ‘dances out his religion.’ 
When he wants wind or rain, he does not, in the 
lowest states of culture, prostrate himself before 
his remote Ail-Father, hut gathers certain people 
together, often members of a water-totem, to 

erform magico-religious rites. Thus he expresses 

y actions, sometimes accompanied by suitable 
I exclamations, his inmost desire. Bain-making 
ceremonies, theiefore, may be described as out- 
ward and visible signs of inward emotions and 
longings. 

It is not surprising that primitive ritual is often 
imitative, since it represents symbolically that 
which in higher cult is expressed by utterances. 
Frazer’s theory of imitative magic does not take 
into account the emotional and representative 
aspect of rudimentary religion — the pent-up desire 
, to act discharging itself on the mere sj^mbol of 
I the object. In developed magic the operator is 
more or less aware that he is dealing with a 
symbol, yet, m his need for emotional relief, he 
makes himself believe that the desired effect, 

, though enacted on the symbol, is actually trans- 
mitted to the real object.^ What applies to magic 
in general is equally applicable to rain-making in 
pai ticular. 

A modern community is chiefly dependent upon 
the weather for its incomings and outgoings, and 
for the variation in the prices of bread and vege- 
tables, yet even so it is not easy for us to under- 
stand a condition of life in which a bad harvest 
means starvation. But in primitive society, where 
the food-supply is governed directly by tne rain- 
fall, the attitude of man towards the weather is 
one of grave anxiety calculated to produce states 
of "emotional intensity. The emotions must find 
outlet somewhere. This they do in representative 
and emotional ceremonies to produce the desired 
result. 

1 Marcus Antoninus, v. 7. 

2 GB&y pt. i., The Magic Art, p. 247. 

8 Of. R. R. Marefet, The Threshold of Eeligion^ London, 1914, 
oh. h 
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Wlien the savage wants thunder to bring rain, 
he does not imitate it, but simply swings his bull- 
roarer in order that he may actually make it It 
is not a noise like thunder that he imagines he 
hears, but the tliunder itself. It is only as the 
belief in magico-religious practices declines that 
primitive ideas of making or being a thing de- 
generate into a merely imitative ceremony, a piece 
of fiivolous and valueless mimicry. Thus the 
prayer attitude is but the more developed ex- 
pression of the hope and faith with which the 
so-called 'magicaP rite is instinct. 

LiTBRATUiiB.—The authorities are quoted m the art. ; of. 
J. E. Harrison, Ancient Ait and Ritual, London, 1913; 
E O James, Primitive Ritual and Belief, do. 1917; and 
artt. Goj), Haoic, Mana, Water. E. JamES. 

RAINBOW.— See Prodigies and Portents, 
voL X. p. 371 f. 

RAJPUT. — Rajput (Skr. rafaputra, 'a king’s 
son,’ ‘a prince’) is the general term applied to a 
group ot septs which constitute the so-called 
‘militaiy’ class of India. At the census of 1911 
they numbered 9,430,095, appearing in tlie greatest 
num])ers in the Pan jab, United Provinces, and 
Bengal. In Rajputana, the head-quarters of the 
tiibe, they numbered 675,789. 

I. Ethnology. — YvTthin the last few years an 
important change of view regarding the oiigin of 
the Rajputs has taken place. Following the uni- 
versal tradition of the Hindus, it was generally 
assumjed that they were the direct successors of 
the Ksatriyas, one of the four groups {vctTna, 
‘colour’) which constituted the Vedio polity. 
According to Manu {Laws^ i. 89), the Creator com- 
manded the Ksatriya ‘to protect the people, to 
bestow gifts, to offer sacrifices, to study (the Veda), 
and to abstain from attaching himself to sensual 
leasures. ’ The true position of this group of septs 
as now been clearly ascertained. 

‘ So far back as the time when the Dialogues qf the Buddha 
were composed, the Kshafcriyas were recognised as an import 
ant element m society, and in their own estimation stood hl^fher 
than the Brahmans. The fact probably is that from very- 
remote days ruling clans of Kshatnyas essentially similar to the 
Rajputs of later days, existed and were continually forming 
new states, just in the same way as in the mediaeval period. 
But their records have perished, and only a few exceptionally 
conspicuous dynasties are at all remembered, and so stand out 
on the page of history in a manner which does not fully corre- 
spond with the truth. The terra Kshatnya was, I believe, 
always one of very vague meaning, simply denoting the Hindu 
ruling classes which did not claim Brahman descent Occasion- 
ally a raja might be a Brahman by caste, but the Brahman’s 
natural place at court was that of minister lather than that of 
king’(V. A. Smith, The Early Eist. of India^, Oxfoid, 1914, 
p. 408). 

In tbe tradition, which in India ranks as history, 
there is a sudden gap ; the old Ksatriyas disappear, 
until the 6th and 9th centuries A.D., when we find 
a group of states under Rajput rulers. But it is 
impossible to say whether these rEjas were merely 
successful adventurers, or how far they were the 
heads of dominant clans. The true situation has 
now been ascertained from a study of the epigraphic 
evidence in N. and W, India. It is clear that the 
break m the tradition— in other words, the disap- 
peaiance of the old Ksatriyas — was the result of the 
invasion of India by successive hordes from Central 
Asia, The earliest of these were the Sakas in the 
2nd cent. B.C., followed by the Yueh-ehi or Kushans 
in the 1st cent. A.D. It is believed that the chiefs of 
these invading hordes rapidly succumbed to the in- 
fluence of their new environment, became Hindus, 
and assumed, as ruling princes, the old name of 
Ksatriya. But it is still uncertain whether the : 
pedigrees of any of the ruling clans go back to this 
period. During the 6th cent. A.D, and the early : 
part of the 6th cent, the Huns (or Hunas, as the i 
Hindus called them) made a fresh invasion, 
and crushed the Hindu polity. They settled ; 


principally in the Pan] ah and Rajputana, their 
• most important group being that of the Gurjaras, 

; who, in name at least, are represented by the 
s modern Gujars (F;ii!^ vi. 453). The Guriaras 
founded important kingdoms, and gave their name 
i to the province of Gujarat. These Guijaras were 
soon admitted to the status of Hindus, and we are 
thus enabled to interpret the strange legend of the 
fire sacrifice at Mount Abu (IJRB i, 51 f.). Their 
passing through the fire was a inode of expressing 
the purgation which tliey underwent ,* then impur- 
ity was removed, and they became fitted to enter 
the Hindu caste system (W. Crooke, ‘ Rajputs and 
Mahrattas,’ JEA/xL [1910] 42). 

In later times the same process of introduction 
into the Rajput body has continued. Many chiefs 
of the so-called aboriginal laces, with their fol- 
lowers, have maiked their nse to the status of 
rulers by assuming the title of Rajputs, which, as 
has been said, merely implies the fact that they 
claim to be rajas or cadets of a ruling house. For 
further details of this, the most recent and iinpoit- 
ant advance in our knowledge of Indian ethno- 
graphy, see Smith, p. 412 ff. ; Crooke, p. 41ff. ; 

ix. pt. i. [1901] 443 ff., where full details and 
references will be found. 

This mixed body, containing perhaps some sur- 
vivors of the older Ksatiiyas, reinfoiced by 
foreigners and aborigines, lieiiig thus admitted to 
Rajput status, were natuially desirous of authen- 
ticating their descent. Complacent bards, like 
the jieialds of modern times, were ready to provide 
pedigrees linking the new ruling class with the 
gods and ancient heioes, just as Livy and Virgil 
affiliated the new Roman Empire with the Iieroes 
of the Trojan war. Hence arose the mass of legend 
assigning to various septs their descent from the 
sun or moon or other gods, or fiom the heioes who 
fought m the great war described in the Mahd- 
hhdrata epic. These legendary pedigrees are 
recorded in great detail by J. Tod, the enthusiastic 
historian of the Rajputs, in IxIb Annals of Rajasfhan, 
2, Religion. — As might be expected from what 
has already been said, the Rajput cults and beliefs 
are of a mixed type, including those taught by 
their bards and Brahmans who trace their pedi- 
grees to gods or legendary heroes, and those of the 
foreign or aboriginal stocks from wdiich the Rajputs 
are derived. 

(a) The place of BdjptUs in the development <f 
Hindtmyn . — In the early Hindu peiiod tales aie 
told vhich describe the antagonism between the 
Ksatriya and the Biahman. Some refractory 
rajas are said to have oiiposed the pretensions of the 
Biahmans (Manu, Laws, vii. 38-42). Visvamitra, a 
Ksatriya, is said to have attained the rank of a 
Biahman (Muir, Orig, Skr^ Texts, i. [1858] 58 ff.). 
The same feeling appears in the lise of the Bhakti- 
marga, or the monotheistic Bliiigavata religion, 
which was the woik of Ksatriyas {ERE li. 537 ff.). 
In the same way, both Buddhism and Jainism were 
the result of a Rajput reaction against the claim 
of Brahmans to retain the monopoly of admission 
into the ascetic orders [ERE vi. 694, vii. 209). 
Even at the present day some Rajput septs assign 
a higher rank to the bard than to the Brahman, 
and this feeling is encouraged by the notorious 
laxity of practice among some classes of Brahmans 
in Rajputana {ERE vi. 693). But the Brahmans are 
anxious to accept the new situation, and by politic 
concessions to Rajput feeling lose no opportunity 
of regaining their position m the courts of the 
reigning princes. 

{b) Cult of Siva and the mother-fjoddesses.—kB n 
martial race, many Rajputs favour the cult of 8iva- 
Mahadeva combined with that of his consults, the 
latter being largely drawn from ^ the non- Aryai 
races, but now freely admitted into Hiuduisiit 
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If, as some believe, the cult of ^iva had its origm 
in the Himalaya, we may suspect that it was in- 
tToduced, or rapidly assimilated, by the Scythian 
or Hun invadeis. Vasiideva, king of the Kiishans 
(e. A.D. 140-173), figured on his coins the image of 
Biva with that of his bull, Nandi (Smith, p. 272). 
The chief Saiva temple in Rajputana is that known 
as Eklingii, ‘ he that is worshipped under the form 
of a single li ^gam,^ It is also known as Kaila- 
spurl, Mount Kailasa being the Himalayan seat of 
the god. It is situated 12 miles from Udaipur, 
the capital of Mewar (H. B. Ersldne, Bajpiitana 
Gazetteer, ii, A. [1908] 106; Tod, i. 409 fi'.). The 
Ranas of Mewar comhine the functions of prince 
and priest, and are known as the vice-regents 
{^Ihcdn) of the god (Tod, i. 182). Witli the cult of 
Siva is combined that of his consort Diirga. In 
another form she is loiown as Mama Devi, ‘ mother 
of the gods,* and round her image are grouped 
those of the other gods (i6. i. 5o3). Again, as 
Gauri, the ‘yellow* or ‘brilliant* goddess, prob- 
ably representing the ripe com, she is the subject 
of a special cult, when at the Gangaur festival her 
image is taken to the lake at Udaipur and cere- 
monially bathed, possibly in order to free her from 
the last year’s pollution, or as a rain charm ; as in 
the worship of the Bona Bea, no male may he 
present at the rite {ih, i. 544 ; JA xxxv. [1906] 61), 
Bhe is also worshipped as Annapiima, ‘ she who is 
possessed of food,* and her mimic marriage to Siva 
is performed (Tod, i, 455). In other forms she is 
worshipped as Sakanibliari, ‘nourisher of herbs,* 
Mata Janami, ‘ the birth mother,* and Asapurna, 
* she who fulfils desire. ’ 

(c) Kfsna , — In Rajput belief Krsna is the deified 
hero of the Yadava tribe, and he has his seat at 
Mathura {g.v,), where he sports with the gopis, or 
milkmaids. In another form, at Bwarka, he is 
god of the dark storm-cloud (J. Kennedy, JBAS, 
1907, p. 951 ff.)* Ris shrine is at Nathdwara, 30 
miles N.N.E. of the city of Udaipur, His image 
is said to have been removed from Mathura to 
escape the persecution of Aurangzib ; when the 
cart came to this place, the god refused to go 
farther, and a shime was erected for him, which 
is a sanctuary for criminals, receiving donations 
from merchants throughout the Hindu world, and 
his pontifi’ is a personage of great sanctity and 
authority (Tod, i, 415 If, ). It is strange that the 
gentle llrsna should be worshipped side by side 
with &va. ' On the whole, his cult has exercised a 
good efiect on Rajput society, and Tod quotes a 
case in which he interposed to prevent sail (i. 423). 

{d) Ancestor^cults . — It is the primary duty of the 
Rajput to visit the cenotaphs of his ancestors in 
the season of mourning, and to feed their hungry 
ghosts. Special veneration is paid to the rnahd- 
mil, or place of sacrifice of faithful wives. 

‘The Rajput never enters these places of silence but to per- 
form stated rites, or anniversary offerings of flowers and water 
to the manes of his ancestors ’ (i!6. i. 62). 

He also venerates the heroes of his sept, as in the 
remarkable court at Mandor, which contains images 
of the heroes of the Rathors {ih» i 573 f.). 

(6) T^itelary deities . — Each sept W’orships its 
tutelary goddess ; Rathasen or Rashbrasena is the 
embodied luck of the Sesodias of Mewar, as Nag- 
necha, the serpent, protects the Rathors, and 
Yayan Mata the Chavadas, while liheirapala, 

‘ the field- watcher,’ is the patron of agriculture [ib. 
i. 225 n.). The patron god or goddess of the sept 
used to accompany the chief to battle. Oil one 
occasion the Rathor god fell into the hands of the 
Kachhwalias of Jaipur, Their prince took him to 
his capital, wedded him to the Jaipur goddess, 
and returned him with his compliments to his 
defeated adversary, ‘Such,* s^s Tod (ii. 87), 
‘were the courteous usages of Rajput chivalry.* 


The tutelary god of Kotah is Biajnath or Krsna, 
and the chief at every battle used to carry his 
golden image on liis saddle He too was lost in 
battle, and itwas many years beforehe was restored, 
‘ to the great joy of every Hara* {ib. ii. 413). 

(/) Cult of youthful heroes. — The cult of the 
youthful hero [putra] is common aniu-ig the Raj- 

uts. Laut, the young hero of Ajmer, is worshipped 

y the Chauhan sept, and, as he Avore at the time 
of his death a silver chain anklet, this ornament is 
tabu to the children of the sept (Tod, i. 200 n.). 
The cult is not confined to youths. The queen of 
Ganor, who killed by means of a poisoned robe 
the Musalman who attempted to outrage her, 
receives no special worship, but in the spiiit of 
sympathetic magic a visit to her tomb cures tertian 
ague {ib. i. 497). 

[g) Worship of natural objects. — Water-spiiits 
are honoured by throAving coco-nuts into the Avater. 
The spirit of the Banas river used to raise her hand 
over the Avater to receive the offering, but, as in 
the common fairy-gift legend, ‘since some unhal- 
loAved hand threAv a stone in lieu of a coco-nut, 
the arm has been AvithdraAvn * {%h. i. 527 ; PM i. 
287 ff.). There Avas a sun fountain at Valabhi, 
Avhence at the summons of Raja Siladitya, the 
seven-headed horse Avhich bears the chariot of the 
sun rose to bear him to battle (Tod, i. 179). 

[h) Snake-worship. — The J^ushkar lake is pro- 
vided Avith a remarkable snake legend indicating 
a conflict of cults (C. C. Watson, Majputa^ia 
Gazetteer, i. A. [1904] 19). The Nagpanchami 
festival, ‘the cobra’s fifth,’ is celebrated in its 
honour (Tod, i. 462). The usual tales are told of 
the serpent protecting or recognizing the true heir 
to the throne {ib. i. 236, ii. 281). The worship of 
snake heroes, like Tejaji, Guga, and Pipa, is 
common {PM i. 213f. ; Tod, i. 580). 

[i) Sacred animals and Next to the cow, 

the boar is sacred to the Rajput, and possibly r^re- 
sents the corn-spirit {GB^, pt, v,, Spirits of the Corn 
and of the Wild, London, 1912, i. 298 ft*.)* Birds 
of augury are carefully protected, and the pigeon, 
as the bird of love, has become associated AVith the 
erotic cult of Krsna, anrl is still regularly fed at 
every courthouse in Raj pu tana. Among trees the 
varieties of the fig are especially sacreX It was 
from a plpal-tx^Q {Ficus reliqiosa) that Asapurna, 
the tutelary goddess of Bumii, appeared to protect 
the queen (Tod, ii. 368). 

{j) Festivals , — ^The Rajput festivals are numerous 
and interesting. The reader may be referred for 
details to Tod’s classical account (i. 444 ff.). But, 
when he compares the ritual Avith that of Egypt 
and other countries to the west of India, it must 
be remembered that Ms theories are, to a large 
extent, obsolete. 

LiTERA’njEE. — The classical authority is J, Tod, Annals ami 
Antiquities of JRajasVhan, 2 vols , London, 1829-32 (the original 
ed. is now very scarce, but it has been often i eprmted , the 
references in the text are from Routledge's populir ed., London, 
1914). For the Rajputs of districts outside Rajputana see A. 
K Forbes, Mas Mala, London, 1878; H A. Rose, Glossary of 
the Tubes and Castes o^ the Punjab and theP IF. Fiontiei Pro- 
vince, vols. ii., in., Lahoie, 1911-14 ; D, C, J. Ibbetson, Punjab 
Ethnography, 1883; W Crooke, Tubes and Castes 

of the N. W. Prouinces and Oudh, do 189G ; R V. Russell, 
Tribes and Castes of the Central Provinces, London, 1918, 

W. Crooke. 

RAMAISM. — I. History. — Vaisnavism, one of 
the two mam divisions of the Hindu religion, in- 
cludes, besides the worshippers of Visnu in his 
proper form as a supreme personal god, two large 
sects embracing not only the great majority of the 
Vaisnavites, but also a very considerable portion of 
the Hindus of to-day. These tAvo parties are the 
■vntaries respectively of Visnu’s two last incarna- 
tions, Kr^na and Rama.^ The cult of Rama as a 
chief god at the present day prevails over an ex- 
1 See art. IsraAuafAiioN (Indian), vol. vii. p. 113. 
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tensive area in India. But Kama was at first only 
an epic hero ; for in the original part (bks. ii.- 
vi.) of the Mmnayana {q.v,\ which celebrates his 
life and deeds, he is represented as an essentially 
human character. On the other hand, in bks. i. 
and vii., which are admittedly later additions, his 
divine nature is fully accepted. In another passage 
also (vi, 117), which is without doubt an interpola- 
tion, the gods, with Brahma at their head, appear 
and declare Rama, who had till then regaided 
himself as a man, to be NarEyana, i.e, Visnu, the 
highest god. The character of 'Rama, already a 
model of morality as the hero of the Bmiayana, 
was still more exalted by later poets, including 
those of the Pumnas and especially by Bhavabhuti 
(first half of the 8th cent. A.D.), the author of two 
Sansimt dramas concerned with the life of Rama. 
Having thus become immensely popular, the epic 
hero was before the lapse of many centuries gener- 
ally acknowledged, by a people ever prone to deifica- j 
tion, as an incarnation — an already familiar feature 
of the Hindu religion — of the supreme god Visnu. 
Though there is not sufficient evidence to show 
exactly when Rama came to be accepted as an 
avatar^ there is good reason to regard this belief 
as Iiaving already existed in the early centuiies of 
the Christian era. Thus in the 10th canto of 
Kalidasa’s epic, the Baghtwamia, which dates from 
the first half of the 5th cent. A.D., the poet, before 
relating the story of Rama’s birth, represents Visnu 
as promising to be born as a son of King Basaratha 
for the destruction of the demon Ravana, The 
Vdyu Furdna, which probably belongs to the same 
century, also refers to his divine character. Much 
later, a.d. 1014, we find the Jam author Amitagati 
making the statement that Rama was regarded as 
the all-knowing, all-pervading protector of the 
world. But, though the divinity of Rama had thus 
been recognized for centuries, there is no evidence 
that any cult in his honour existed during this long 
period. It cannot, however, have been established 
much later than the 11th century A.D, Thus 
Madhva (q.v.), otherwise called Anandatlrtha (the 
founder, in the 13th cent., of a Vai^nava sect, 
which aimed at confuting not only Sankara’s theory 
of the unreality of the universe and the identity of 
the human soul with the supreme deity, but also 
Ramanuja’s doctrine that God is the material cause 
of the world), is declared to have brought the 
image of Rama from Badarika^rama in the Hima- 
laya, and to have sent his pupil Naraharitirtha to 
Jagannatha in Orissa, about A.D. 1264, to bring 
back what were called the original idols of 
Rama. Hemadri, a voluminous Sanskrit writer 
who flourished in the latter half of the 13th cent., 
describes the ceremony connected with the birth 
of Rama on the 9th day of the bright half of the 
month Chaitra (March-April). An indication of 
the comparative lateness of tlie cult of Rama as an 
incarnation is the fact that, among the 24 names 
of Vi§nu that are repeated at the present day by 
Vaisnavites at the beginning of every ceremony 
which they perform, the name of Rama does not 
occur, though those of two other incarnations, the 
Bwarf and the Man-lion, are mentioned. Again, 
while the ordinary ceremonies of Vaisnavism include 
a repetition even of Vedic mantras t or formnlee, 
this IS not the case in the cult of Rama, At the 
present day every Hindu is familiar with Rama’s 
exploits, and throughout the length and breadth 
of India his name is on every one’s lips irrespec- 
tively of class, caste, or creed. Thus, when friends 
meet, they often greet each other by uttering 
Rama’s name twice (*Ram, Ram’). No name is 
more frequently given to children,^ and none is 
more often invoked at funerals and in the honr of 
death. 

2, Literature.— The literature of Ramaism is of 


late origin. ^ There exist in the first place various 
manuals which describe the forms of Raina-'vvorship 
by means of mantras^ or formulge, and magic 
circles, like those prescribed in the Sdtvata-Samhitd 
for the worship of Vasudeva (Visnu). There are 
besides a few works that set forth the doctrines of 
the Ram aite faith. The A dhyatma-rdmuyana^ivLi^ 
througliout at expounding the divinity of Rama 
and explaining the relation of the individual soul 
to him as the supreme soul. Sita and Rama are 
introduced by the author as the exponents of the 
doctrines inculcated in this work. The fifth canto 
of the last book is entitled Bdma-gltd, ‘ the Song 
of Rama,’ whicli is intended to correspond to the 
Krsnaite Bhagavad-glta (o.-v.), and which is nar- 
rated by Rama to his brother Lak^mana, the 
counterpart of Arjuna in the parallel poeni. The 
teaching is monistic throughout, the world and 
the individual soul being described as illusory, 
while the one supreme spirit, here Rama, alone 
leally exists. Composed of extracts from older 
writings, it has no claim to any connexion with 
Vedic literature. It is also mentioned as a modern 
treatise by Ekanatha, a MahMstra saint of the 
16th cent., in his Bhdvdrtha-rdmdyana. There 
is another Ramaist work (published at Madras) 
also entitled BCma-gitd^ which is composed in 18 
chapters like the original Bhagavad-gUd. Its con- 
tents are narrated by Rama to Haiiuman. It is a 
very modern compilation, for it professes to be 
based on the 108 Upanisads^ some of which are 
unmistakably very recent. What may he regarded 
as the Bible of the Raniaites is the Bdmcharit- 
mdnas, an adaptation of Valmiki’s Bamdyana, 
composed in Hindi by Tulasi Rasa, the greatest of 
modem Hindu poets, in the 16th century. What 
the Bhdgavata Purdna and the Bhagavad-gltd are 
to the Ivrsnaite, Tulasi Rasa’s poem, together with 
the Sanskrit Rdmdyana, is to the many millions 
in N. India whose vernacular tongue is llindi. 

3. Doctrine. — The following are the doctrines 
held by all Bamaites in common : (Z) the deity is 
not devoid of qualities (as is brahman, the im- 
personal world-soul of Sankara) ; (2) Vi§iiu is the 
supreme deity and should be the object of worship 
together with Lak§mi, his wife; (3) BSma is the 
human incarnation, or avatar, of Vi§nu ; (4) 
Ramanuja and all the great teachers wi'io have 
succeeded him are also avatars of Vi^nu. The 
first three of these doctrines afford a parallel to 
the conceptions of W estern religion. Like J ahweli, 
Visnu is a personal supreme deity who is an object 
of worship, while the relation of Rama, as a human 
manifestation of the supreme deity, to Vi§nu is 
analogous to that of Christ to God. The Ramaist 
attitude resembles that of a Western deist who 
might adopt Christ as the main object of his de- 
votions. 

4. Sub-sects.— Ramananda, fifth disciple in suc- 
cession from Ramanuja, from whose school he 
seceded, was the founder of the Bamaite sect which 
goes by the name of Ramawats, in the 14th century.^ 
A teacher named Kilh, separated from Ramananda 
by a successive series of several disciples, founded 
the Khaki {q.v.) sect, which is a striking example 
of the tendency of Hinduism to eclecticism and 
compromise. See also art. RSmakuja. 

Literaturb.— -H. H. Wilson, A Sketch of the Religious Sects 
of the Hindus, new ed. (Select Works, L), London, 1861, pp. 46, 
64-67, 63-65, 67 f., 98 f.; W. J Wilkins, Modem mnduim, 
do. 1887 , G. A Grierson, xxii. [1893] 227 ; M. Monier* 
Williams, Brahmanism and Hinduism*, London^ IS&l; R. G. 
Bhandarkar, Saivism, and Minor MUgious 

Systems (=(?/AP m. vi,), Strassbnrg, 1018, pp. 46-48. 

A. A MACDOKELD. 

RAMAK^SNA. — Ramakrsna is the adopted 
name of one of the three leaders of the levival of 
Hinduism during the latter half of the 19th cent., 

1 See art, BImananuIs. 
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the other two being Bayananda Saiasvati {1824-83} 
and Svami Vivekananda (1862-1902). All three 
adopted in early youth the life of the ascetic 
devotee-striking illustiations of the deeply-rooted 
conviction which prevails among Hindus that re- 
nunciation [q.v.) is the highest religious ideal, and 
which for more than two thousand years has led 
innumerable young Indians to give up ^ home, 
marriage, propeity, and money for the attainment 
of union with God. 

I. Life. — Gadadhar Chatterji, the son of a poor 
but orthodox Bialiman, was born on 20th Feb. 
1834, in the village of Kamarpukur, situated in 
the Hugli distiicb of Bengal. Losing his father 
when he was seventeen, he migrated to Calcutta, 
wheie for a few years he earned his living as a 
piijan, or ministiaiit attending to the worship of 
the household idols in Hindu families. In 1855, 
when a temple of the goddess Kali, built on the 
bank of the Ganges by a rich Bengali lady named 
Rani liasmoni, a few miles fioin Calcutta, was 
opened, his ehler brother was appointed chief 
priest, while he himself not long alter became one 
of the assit^tants. His religious instinct, of which 
he had shown signs as a boy, now developed into 
passionate worship of the image of Kali m the 
temple. Thinking of her as the motlier of the 
universe and as liis owm mother, he used to sing 
hymns, talk, and pray to her by the hour till he 
became unconscious of the outer world. He would 
then pass into the state of religious trance called 
samddki, which often lasted tor hours, and in 
which the action of the pulse and the heart became 
imperceptible. When he was tw’enty-five, his 
relatives, hoping to cure him of Ins religious 
ecstasies, induced him to undergo the usual cere- 
mony of child-marriage, though his bidde w^as only 
six and would not live with him as his wife till she 
was eleven or twelve years old. Returning to the 
temple and being now convinced that it was 
possible to see the deity visibly, he renewed his 
devotions wutli such intensity that he neglected 
his duties and could no longer retain his official 
position. So he left the temple and settled in a 
neighbouring wmod, where for the next twelve 
years he lived a life of strenuous prayei and self- 
repression in continuous effiorts to attain union 
with God. Having as yet received no education 
or training, he w^as helped during this period in his 
aspirations first by a Biahinan nun, who instructed 
him in yoga, or the system of exercises producing 
mental concentration, and in the Tantras^ or 
manuals dealing w'itli the worship of Kali and the 
theology concerned with her cult. Afterwards he 
came for nearly a year under the intiuence of an 
ascetic named Totapuri, who expoijnded to him 
the monistic Vedanta doctrine of Sankara, that 
Go<l is impersonal, that the human soul is identical 
with God, that the world is an illusion, and w'ho 
taugbt him the highest stage of religious trance 
m wiiich every trace of consciousness disappears. 
Totapuri also initiated him as a sannyds% or 
ascetic wdio renounces every worldly attachment. 
In accordance wdth the practice of such devotees, 
Gadadhar now assumed a new name. Hencefor- 
wanl he w^as knowm as Ramakrsna ; and later he 
received from his friends the title of Paramahamsa, 
which is given only to ascetics of profound know- 
ledge and sanctity. After Totapuri’s dejiarture 
he lived for six months almost continuously in a 
state of exalted religious trance. This condition 
ended in a severe attack of dysentery, from which, 
however, he recovered after a month or two. 

Kamakrsna now entered on a new pliase of re- 
ligious aspiration — the craving to realize the 
Vaii^nava ideal of passionate love for God. This 
aim he sought to realize by imagining himself one 
of the great devotees of ancient stones. Thus at 


length in a trance he saw the beautiful form of 
Krsna. Now he was satisfied ; he had at last 
achieved mental peace. By this time (1871) he 
was thirty-seven years of age and was becoming 
famous. His wife, who was now eighteen, came 
to see him. "When he explained that, being a 
sannydsly he could not live with her as her husband, 
she agreed to reside at the temple as his pupil and 
be taught by him how to serve God; she thus 
remained a devoted disciple till the end of liis life. 
She survived her husband many years, duimg 
which she regarded him as an incarnation of God 
Himself, and endeavoured to further the work 
that he had begun. 

Though as an ascetic he no longer had any caste, 
he now began to feel that he had not yet given up 
his Biahman prejudices towards the lower orders. 
Having accordingly resolved to do the work of 
men of the lowest caste, he acted as a scavenger in 
the temple and cleansed it like a Pariah during the 
night. He also collected and ate the fragments of 
food left by the beggars who were daily fed at the 
temple, and who included Muhammadans, out- 
castes, and bad characters. 

The last stage in his leligious development was 
the result of a new desire that arose in him to 
know and understand other religions. Thus he 
went to live with a Muhammadan saint, becom- 
ing temporarily a Muhammadan in dress, manner 
of life, and religious puactice. He then turned 
to Christianity and once saw Jesus in a vision, 
being unable for three clays after to think or 
speak of anything else but of Him and His love. 
These experiences led him to tlie conclusion that 
all religions are true, as being various paths 
leading to the same goal. 

At the end of 1872 one of his intimate friends, 
Pandit Vai^nava Charan, took him to Calcutta, 
where he stayed till the beginning of the following 
year. During this visit he made the acquaintance 
of Dayananda Sarasvati, the founder of the Arya 
Samaj. About 1875 Keshab Chunder Sen, one of 
the leaders of the Brahma Samaj, made the ac- 
quaintance of Ramakrsna, and, becoming deeply 
impressed by his devotion and conversation, went 
to see him often, occasionally accompanied by a 
number of his adheients, and drew public attention 
to his merits both by talking and by wiiting about 
him. The result was that Ramakrsna was now 
visited at his temple by many educated Hindus 
from Calcutta, and also made the acquaintance of 
the young men who became his attached pupils 
and continued his work after his death. His con- 
versation IS described as brilliant, and was listened 
to by many noted Indians who went to see him at 
his temple. During the last seven years of his 
life he was constantly engaged in talking to his 
visitois. He never wrote anything, even in this 
last period ; but his disciples made copious notes 
in Bengali of his sayings, of which several collec- 
tions were jmblished after his death. He was 
essentially a conversationalist, and not a formal 
instructor; indeed, he regulaily disclaimed tlie 
status of a or teacher. According to the 

testimony of his most celebiated disciple, Bvami 
Vivekananda, his conversation was of two main 
types. On the one hand, he represented liimself 
as the servant of all human beings and would never 
claim any high position. On the other hand, he 
would sjieak of himself not only as possessing all 
power and all knowledge, but as the re-incarnated 
soul til at had once been born as Rama, as Kr§na, 
or as Buddha. Such things were not said in any 
spirit of arrogance, hut as a result of his intense 
realization of the Vedanta doctrine of the identity 
of the individual soul with the impersonal God. 

The incessant labour of speaking to the increas- 
ing crowds of men and women that came to see 
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him at the tem])le of Balc^inesvara at last told on 
his health. In 1885 he began to suffer from an 
affection of the tin oat, winch after a time developed 
into cancer. He was lemoved to Calcutta, where 
he was attended by the best physicians. Tliey 
advised him to keep the strictest silence ; but he 
could not lefrain fiom addiessing the crowds that 
gathered wherever he went. He would still fall 
into tiances, on awaking from which he would 
talk incessantly as before. Even when Ins tin oat 
became so constricted that he could haidly swallow 
even liquid food, he continued his effoits, cheeifui 
and undaunted, till 15th March 1886. On that 
day he fell into a samadhi fiom winch he never 
returned. After his death a gioup of his cliscii»les 
decided to devote their live>s to the spread of his 
teaching, and to become samiydsis. The most 
prominent of these was Narendra Nath Dutt, a 
Bengali, who on becoming an ascetic took the 
name of Vivekananda. 

2. Habits and character. — Ramakrsna had not 
many peisonal tiaits. Though a samiydsli he not 
only diessed, but lived, like an ordinary Bengali. 
He is described by one of Ins disciples as distin- 
guished by piofound humility and childlike tendei- 
ness, the outwaul manifestation of which was a 
singular sweetness of expression. His character 
was simjde, for every detail of his life can be 
explained from the one motive of a passion foi 
God, which mastered his whole being. It was tins 
that made him at an early age enter the life of a 
sannydsl, in which he renounced ail earthly ties 
and by tremendous self-repression completely con- 
quered the sex instinct and acquired a hatred of 
money. His aversion to gold and silver became 
so great tliat he could not even toucii them, and 
the simi)le contact of a coin, even when he was 
asleep, would make him shrink convulsively. In 
his later days he could touch no metal, not even 
iron, Mathuranatha, the son-in-law of the found- 
ress of the temple, repeatedly offered to hand the 
temple over to him togetiier with a property yield- 
ing an income of 25,000 rupees a year, hut he 
refused and threatened to leave the place if the 
offer were pressed. A gift of 25,000 rupees pressed 
on him by another wealthy man was similarly 
declined. His deep sincerity and exclusive de- 
votion to God won him the boundless love and 
reverence of liis disciples, who regarded him as a 
divine person. 

3. Belief. — Ramakrsna had no proper education. 
He knew no Sanskiit and scarcely any English, 
and he possessed no scholaily knowledge even of 
Bengali. Never having had any systematic tiam- 
ing in philosophy, and deiiving, witli the aid of a 
retentive memory, jnactically all that he knew of 
it fiom his occasional intercoiiise with the religious 
teaciiers with whom he came in contact at his 
tem])le, he neither was nor claimed to be the 
founder of a new religion. His belief regarding 
God and the relation of God to man and the woild 
was based on the Vedanta system. It may be 
summed up thus: God is unknowable and utterly 
beyond the reach of man ; on the other hand, every 
human being and every thing that exists is a 
manifestation of God, who is so truly all that is 
that everything that happens is in a sense done 
by Him, and therefore moral distinctions become 
obliterated in -Him. Hence, as he looked upon 
every human bein^ as a manifestation of God, 
Ramakisna would, if he met an unfortunate, how 
down betoie her in adoration. Like every OKlinary 
Hindu, he also regarded all deities as manifesta- 
tions of the impersonal Supreme Soul. But he 
believed the goddess KS.IT to be the chief nianifesta- 
tion of God as the divine mother of the universe. 
He worshipped her more than any other divinity, 
and tiiat by means of idols j for he implicitly held 
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the Hindu belief that the divinity fills eveiy one 
of his own idols with lus presence. He furtiiei 
shaied the oulinary Hindu idea of the guru, 01 
.spiritual teacher, declaring that the disciple should 
nevei criticize his own g%i7'u and must unquestion- 
ingly obey his behests. Thus he was a tuie Hindu, 
and was always ready to defend the whole of 
Hinduism. In these lespects he was only one of 
the multitude of veiy devoted Hindus who might 
have lived at any time during the last 2000 
years 

J .. Distinctive doctrine.— What differentiated his 
lef from tliat of other revivers of Hinduism was 
the doctrine that all religions are true, because in 
their inner essence they are identical, and that 
each man should therefore remain in tlie religion 
in which he has been born. In order to illustrate 
the idea of the harmony of all leligions and of the 
jiait played by Ramakrsna m infcioducing it to 
Keshab Clmnder Sen, a pupil of Ins caused to be 
jiainled a symbolical picture in which a Christian 
clniich, a Muhammadan mosque, and a Hindu 
temple appeal m the background, while on one 
side in front Ramakisna is pointing out to Keshab 
a group in which Chust and Chaiianya are danc- 
ing togethei, and a Muhammadan, a Confiicianiat, 
a Sikh, a Tarsi, an Anglican, and vaiious Hindus 
aie standing round. Rainakrsna’s universalistio 
tlieoiy of the tiuth of all leiigions furnishes a 
stiong defence of Hinduism because it implies that 
no Hindu should abandon his religion either as a 
whole or in any of its individual doctrines. 

Literature.— F. Max Muller, Eamakrishua : His L%f& and 
Sayiufis, l^ondon, 1898 (the best biography, together with a 
eollection of Eamakrbna's sayings) ; P. C. Mozumdar, Paraina- 
hathha Rdmahiislwa^, Calcutta, 1910 ; [M- N. Gupta], The. 
Gosyel of Sri liamalTi^hna, Madras, 1912; Svami Vivekal- 
nanda, i/y Mader (a lecture), Calcutta, 1911 ; J, N Farquhar, 
Modem Rebgwus Movements in India, New York, 1915, pp 
188-200. The work of the Ramakrsna mission is desenbed. in 
the Hindoo Patriot, 14th Oct, 1912. 

A. A. Macdonell. 

RAMANANDIS, RAMAWATS.— TheRama- 
nandis or Ramavvats are an important Vaisnava 
sect in N. India, numbering from 1,500,000 to 
2,000,000. Their founder was Raman anda, a 
teacher who was fifth in descent from Ramanuja 
(g,u.), the Bhaktamdla giving the succession a.s 
(1) Ramamija, (2) Levacharya, (3) Hanyananda, 
(4) Raghavaiianda, (5) Kamananda. According tu 
the N. Indian tradition regarding Rainanaiidfd.s 
life and times, |laghavananda. was a prominent 
teacher of the Sii Vaisnava church founded by 
Ramanuja. He travelled over India spreading it.s 
doctiines, and linally settled in Benares. In the 
year 4400 of the Kaliyuga, corresponding to A.L. 
1299,^ Ramananda was born at Prayaga, the 
modern Allahabad. His father was a Kaiiyakuhja 
Bialiniana named Punyasatlana (or Bhunkarma 
or Devala), and his motlier’s name was Susila, 
The child was named Ramadatta, and, as he grew 
up, he acquired knowledge rapidly, so that by the 
time he was twelve years old he had become a 
iinished pandita, and went to Benares to study 
religious philosophy. There he attached himself 
to a I8marta teaclier, who followed the Advaita 
philosophy of oankaracharya,® One day he 
happened to meet Raghavananda, who had the 
power of foretelling futuie events, and who ex- 
pressed his sorrow that Ramadatta had not yet 
taken refuge wifclx Hari (f.e. Rama), as his days 
were fulfilled and he had but a short time to live, 
Ramadatta returned to his Smarta teaolier and 
reported the conversation. The teacher had to 
1 80 all native authorities. Bhagaviu Praslda. {Bhaliiwifnalii, 
p 4S2) refers to eight or nine, and quotes three. Tradition 
sais tliat it was 102 ^ ears after Eamauuia^s death, which would 
thus have occurred in a d. 1137. , * 

2 It 18 noteworthy that both Bimanuja and Ramananda arn 
represented as having begun by being followers of Sahkara, 
and later to have seed t^e error Of their ways. 
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confess that the prediction was a true one, and 
that he himself could ofter no remedy. He there- 
fore recommended him to throw himself on the 
mercy of Ilaghavananda. Ramadatta did so, and 
Kaghavananda received him, taught him the Sri 
Vaisnava initiatory mantra,^ and changed his 
name to Ramananda. He also instructed him in 
the yoga methods of suppression of breath, etc., 
leading the practiser into intense mental absorp- 
tion, and, when the time for his death arrived, 
with their aid, put him into a trance. Death came 
to take him away, but, finding him in this death- 
like condition, departed leaving him unharmed. 
Ramananda then awoke from his trance, and 
thenceforth devoted himself to attending on and 
learning fiorn Kaghavananda, who blessed him and 
gave him the boon of an exceptionally long 
After serving his guru for a considerable time, lie 
went on a pilgrimage over the greater part of 
India. A persistent tradition asserts that he even 
visited the island of Gangasagara at the mouth of 
the Ganges, and that theie he discovered the site 
of Kapila^s hermitage, all trace of which had long 
been lost. After completing his pilgrimage he re- 
turned to Benares, and settled at Pahchganga Ghat, 
where his footprints can still be seen by the 
faithfuL 

The Sri Vaisnava church, of which Raghavln- 
anda and Ramananda were members, allows only 
Biahnianas to occupy the post of teacher, and 
imposes upon all the strictest rules as to the 
preparation and consumption of food. When 
Ramananda returned from his long wandeiings, 
he essayed to rejoin the brotherhood, but they 
refused to receive him, alleging that it must have 
been impossible for him during his peregrinations 
to carry out all these observances. They accord- 
ingly demanded that Kaghavananda should impose 
a penance upon him. Ramananda resisted this, 
and in the discussion tliat ensued Kaghavananda 
finally solved the problem by deciding that 
Ramananda must go his own way, and might foim 
a sect of his own. This quariel thus resulted in 
one of the most momentous revolutions that have 
occurred in the religious history of N. India. Its 
efiects were by no means confined to Ramananda’s 
immediate disciples, for bis teaching worked as a 
leaven upon the beliefs of nearly the whole popu- 
lation. Ramananda took his g^iru at his word, and 
founded the Raniawat sect — also nowad^s called, 
after him, the sect of the Ramanandis. The philo- 
sophical system is the same as that of Ramanuia 
(Q'.'y.) and need not detain us; but Ram§.nuja 
wrote for Brabmanas and in Sanskrit, and imposed 
a rule of ceremonial purity that was strict in the 
extreme. Ramananda, by his expulsion from the 
brotherhood for an imaginary impurity, was con- 
verted to broader notions. His ethical system was 
based, not on spiritual pride, but on spiritual 
liuinility. It was developed in various directions 
by his successors, hut tlmough all their teaching 
we find insistence ever laid upon two great 
principles ; (!) that perfect hhakti, or faith in God, 
consists in perfect love directed to God, and (2) that 
all servants of God are brothers. Ramananda 
called his followers ‘Avadhuta,’ because they 
had ' shaken oil’’ the bonds of narrow-mindedness. 
His follower, Kabir, canied this doctrine of 
catliolicity still farther, and it reached its full 
development, and — - what is more — its general 
acceptance % the masses of Hindostan, seven 
geneiations later, through the works of modern 
Indians greatest poet, Tiilasi Dasa. 

The most striking point about Ramananda’s 

1 Oiifi Mdmdya namah. 

2 The legend of this boon is of some importance. Kaniananda 
does seem actually to have lived to a great age. Nabha IDasa 
takes pains to record that he ‘bore hia body for a very long 
time," and tradition says that he lived 111 years. 


teaching, and that which has so captured the mind 
of India as to be enshrined in a proverbial saying, 
is that, so long as a man or woman lias genuine 
loving faith in the Supreme, his or her caste and 
position in life are matters of no importance. 
The Sri Vaisnavas admitted only Brahmanas as 
teachers, and only people of high caste as lay 
members. But Ramananda permitted no such 
bounds. As the saying referred to above says, he 
taught : 

jdti pati puchhai naM hol^ 

Ean-ku bkajai^ so Han-kau hoi, 

* Let no one ask a man’s caste or with whom he eats. If a man 
shows love to Uari, he is Han’s own.’ 

Hari is the name ^iven to the Supreme when 
allusion is made to him as a loving father, and, in 
this character, it is to the incarnation of Visnu as 
Ramachandra, the hero of the Eamayana, that 
the devotion of Ramananda and his followers was 
more particularly dii ected. His initiatory rmntra, 
or formula, was the woids ‘ Sil Rama,* the saluta- 
tion among members of the community being ‘ Jaya 
ori Rama,^ ‘Jaya Rama,* or ‘Sita Rama.* 

Ramananda had twelve chief disciples or 
apostles, and the list shows his disregard for caste 
in matters of religion. They were:^ (1) Anan- 
tananda, (2) Sukhananda, (3) Surasurananda, (4) 
Narahaiiyananda, (5) Pipa, (6) Kabii, (7) Bhava- 
nanda, (8) Sena, (9) Dhana, (10) Rai Dasa, (11) 
Padmavati, (12) Surasari. 

Of these nos. 11 and 12 were women. Regarding Padma- 
vatl nothing is known Surasari was the wife of Surasura- 
nanda, and the Bhaktamdla (06) tells a pretty story of how she 
was once wandeiing alone in the forest praying, when she was 
attacked by Musalman robbers. Theieupon Rama took the 
form of a lion, and guarded her, like another Una, till she was 
out of danger. 

Anantananda was Raraananda’s first disciple. He is most 
famous as the apostle of the Jodhpur country, the king of which 
he converted by a miracle at Sambhar, recalling that of the 
barren fig-tree in Mk (^Bhaktamdla, 32). The third in de- 
scent from Anantananda, in line of teacher and pupil, was Habha 
Dasa, the author of the Bhaktamdla. 

Sukhananda was a poet. His hymns are famous, and have 
been collected in a volume entitled the Bukhasdgara (Bhak- 
tamdla, 64) 

Surasurananda, the husband of Surasari, was famous for 
his faith The Bhaktamdla (65) tells a curious story about him, 
the lesson of which reminds us of Mk 718. a wicked Musalman 
gave him and hie disciples cakes secretly mixed with flesh (an 
impurity). He accepted them as food offered in the name of the 
deity, and they all ate the food. Then the Musalman told the 
disciples of the presence of meat in the cakes. They came to their 
mastei in alai m at the defilement that they had incurred. But he 
replied that they had not eaten the food in faith, and bade them 
vomit. They did so, and meat issued from their mouths. Then 
he vomited, and showed them that by his faith the impure 
meat had been transubstantiated into leaves of the holy tulasi- 
plant. He is of importance, for through himTulasi Dasa traced 
his descent from Ramananda in line of teacher and pupil. 

A curious legend is told about Narahariyfinanda. One day, 
being m want of fuel to dress food for a party of holy men, he 
took au axe, and went to a temple of Devi and cut away from it 
a sufficient portion of wood 2 Devi promised, if he would 
desist from spoiling her temple, to give him a daily supply of 
fuel, and so it came about. A covetous and unregenerate 
neighbour, hearing of this, thought that he would follow the 
saint’s example, but, as soon as he applied his axe, Devi 
attacked him, and wounded him so grievously that, when people 
came for him, they found him at death’s door. Devi spared him 
only on condition that for the rest of his life he would supply 
Naiahariyananda’s wants in the way of fuel (Bhaktamdla, 07). 

Pipa was a Rajput raja of Gagarann. He was originally a 
worshipper of Devi, but was commanded by her in a dream to 
become a disciple of Ramananda. Ramananda refused to accept 
him, saying that he had no dealings with men of war like him, 
and, when Pipa persisted, angrily told him to go and fall into a 
well. Pipa at once tried to cast himself into the well in the court- 
yard of Ramananda’s house, and was with difficulty stopped by 
the bystanders. Ramananda then took pity on him, and received 
him on probation as a disciple. After a year’s trial he was 
fully admitted, abandoned all his early possessions, and, hi 
spite of the remonstrances of his family, set out with Rama- 


1 The list given by Wilson ^Religious Sects, p. 56) is incorrect, 
being based on a mistranslation of the Bhaktamdla 

2 Almost the only stringent duty laid upon the followers of 
Ramananda was that of showing hospitality to wandering holy 
men. The necessity of providing the means for this seems to 
have been held to j'ustify almost any course of conduct. We 
shall see extreme instances of this in the case of Pipa, Of. also 
the story of Dhana, below. 
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nanda on a pilgrimage to Dvaraka, accompanied by Sita 
Sahaehari, one of hia wives, who had become as ardent a 
devotee as himself. 

The Bhaktamala devotes much space to Pipa, and narrates or 
alludes to a great number of legends regarding him and his wife. 
Some of them are given by Wilson (p. 57 ff.) Two or three of 
the legends regaiding SIta Sahaehari illustiate the lengths to 
which Ramawats are supposed to be willing to go in order to 
fulfil the duty of hospitality to wandering saints. She is repre- 
sented as a peculiarly holy woman and as a devoted wife, and 
yet, on more than one occasion, she was ready to sacrifice her 
chastity in order to provide the means for carrying out this 
duty, being each time saved from the last extremity by miracu- 
lous intervention (B/iaktamdlay 01). 

Kabir (zd. 60) was a Musalman w'eaver. It was through him 
that Nanak Shah, the founder of the Sikh religion, inherited 
much of Ramananda’s teaching (see vii. 632). 

The Bhaktamala gives no particular concerning Bhava- 
nanda, beyond mentioning his name, nor can the present 
writer find anything about him elsewhere except an anonymous 
couplet praising his devotion to Rama and hia wisdom. 

Sena was a barber by caste (for the tradition concerning him 
see art. SEnapantiiIs) 

Dhana was a simple peasant. He belonged to the Ja^i caste, 
which is notorious for the boorishness of its peasant members. 
The account of him given by the Bhaktaifoala (62) tells that one 
day some wandering saints asked him for food, and he gave them 
the only gram that there was in the house— that which had 
been reserved for seed. To conceal the pious theft from his 
parents, he proceeded to plough a field, into which he pretended 
to sow the grain He was subjected to much ridicule from 
neighbours who knew the facts of the case ; but, as time went 
on, a miraculous crop spiang up in the field, which surpassed 
the crops of those who laughed at him On one occason he 
saw a Brahmaipa worshipping a sacred Utlagidma stone, and, in 
his simplicitv, asked hmi for a similar object of devotion. The 
other picked up an ordinary pebble, and, giving it to the silly 
boor, said, * Here is your god. Take it home and worship it.’ 
Dhana, looking upon it as a representation of Rama, carried it 
home, and tended it with great devotion. The god, pleased at 
the simple faith of the peasant lad, came to him in person, in 
the character of a fellow-Jat, and served him as a ploughman. 
After some time be recommended Dhana to go to Benares and 
become Ramananda’s disciple. He did so, and, after receiving 
instruction from the teacher, returned home. There he again 
saw his ploughman, and, his eyes being opened, he recognized 
him as Rama. The god then blessed him and departed, and 
Dhana remained at home, carrying on his household duties, and 
worshipping the Supreme. 

Rai jDasa (Bhaktamala^ 69) was a Chamar, or leather-worker, 
and belonged to one of the most degraded and despised castes 
(for particulars see art, Rai DIsts). 

This account of Ramananda’s twelve apostles, 
childish though some of the legends may appear, 
is interesting, and is typical of the doctrine of the 
equality of all men and women before God. 
While we may assume that such men as Ananta- 
nanda and Sukhananda were Bralimanas, the list 
also contains a Musalman, a professional soldier, a 
barber, a boorish Jat, and, lowest of the low, Rai 
Dasa, the Chamar.* Note also the important 
position assij^ned to women. It is true that in all 
the sects of the Vaisuava refoimation (see ERE ii. 
548) women saints are frequently met with, but, 
so far as the present writer is aware, Ramananda 
was the only teacher who placed the sexes on 
an equality ’by calling two women to he his 
apostles. 

According to modern belief, Ramananda was a 
direct re-incarnation of Ramachandra, and each of 
his twelve apostles was also an incarnation of 
some suboidinate god or demi-god. Thus Anan- 
tananda was an incarnation of Brahma, Sukha- 
nanda of Siva, Surasurananda of Narada, Kabir of 
Prahlada, Sena of Bhi^ma, Rai Dasa of Yama, and 
so on. Ramananda borrowed from his predecessors 
the title ananda, ‘joy,’ which he added to the 
names of most of his disciples, to indicate the joy 
of their devotion to Rama. Probably the full 
names of Pipa, Sena, and Dhana were thus 
Pipananda, Senananda, and Dhanananda. Not 
being Brahmanas, they could he addressed famili- 
arly, and it is a common familiar custom in India 
to omit the final syllables of a name, just as we 
say ‘Will ’for ‘William.’ 

Although the ^reat claim of Ramananda to 
recognition is his msistence on the equality of all 
believers, a corollary of this teaching also deserves 
more than a passing notice. The doctrines of his 


predecessors, the Ramanujas, were, in N. India, 
taught only in Sanskrit. Their scriptures were 
learned books, written for learned men, in a 
learned language. But, foi Ramananda, with dis- 
ciples like Kabir, Pipa, Sena, Dliana, and Rai 
Dasa, who were not Sanskrit scholars, this was 
intolerable. His teaching was therefoie everywhere 
in the vernacular, and his followers wrote their 
hymns and other similar compositions in one or 
other of the various dialects of Hindi. He himself 
wrote little that has come down to us, but — not to 
mention the less known works of men like Siikha- 
nanda — his successor Kabir was one of the most 
voluminous authors in that language. It was 
largely owing to the influence of Ramananda and 
his followers that Hindi became a literary language, 
and not only was its most shining light, Tulasi 
Dasa, a devout Ramawat, hut all ]n.s poetry was 
wiitten under the direct influence of Ramaiianda’s 
teaching. The debt which the literature of 
Plindostan owes to Ramananda cannot be over- 
estimated. 

While we may he fairly certain that Ramananda 
was horn in A.D. 1299, the date of his death is 
involved in some obscurity. The popular tradition 
is that he died in Samvat in 1467 (=A.D. 1410). 
This would give him a life of 111 years, winch is 
improbable. We can, however, accept the tradi- 
1 tion, borne out, as it is, by the direct statement of 
the BhaktaTYidla, that he had an excejitionally 
lon^ life, and this wmuld authorize us to state that 
he lived during the greater part of the 14th century 
A.D. He was thus contemporary with the later 
KhiljT kings, and with nearly all the kings of the 
house of Tuglilak. In his youth occurred the 
famous sack ot Chitaur by 'AJau'd-din Khiljl, and 
his ripe manhood corresponded with the insanely 
tyrannous rule of Muhammad Tughlak. If he 
lived to the age of 99, he saw the invasion of 
India by Tamerlane, and the sack and massacre of 
Delhi. It is impossible not to believe that this 
series of calamities exercised much influence on 
Ramananda, and that his doctrine of faith in the 
benignant and heroic Ramachandra, offered to all 
classes of the community, owed much of its ready 
acceptance to the sufferings then being under- 
gone by the Indian people under cruel, alien 
rule. 

Of Raraananda’s twelve apostles three — Kabir, 
Sena, and Rai Dasa — founded branch sects of their 
own. The others contented themselves with 
preaching the doctrines of their master. Separate 
articles aie devoted to Kabir, Sena, and the liai 
Dasis. Kabir was the only one of these three 
that really founded a sect. The other two so- 
called sects are little more than separate groups of 
Rauianandis called after the respective names of 
the teachers fiom whom they are spiritually 
descended. Through the preaching of these 
twelve and of their followers the pure and chaste 
worship of Rama became widely spread over 
Hindostan, and successfully competed with the 
more sensuous worship of Krsna and Radha that 
centred round Vrndavana, and reached its culmi- 
nating point in the erotic raptures of the RadhUval- 
labhis [q.v. j see also artt. Bhakti-MArga, voL ii. 
p. 545, and VallabhScharis). 

Literature.— Numerous 'books have been published In Hindi 
devoted to the life and teaching* of Ramananda. The only 
really authontative work is the Bhaktamala (30f.)of NabhS. 
Dasa, with Piiya Dasa’s commentary ; the best ed. is that of 
Sitarama^arapa Bhagavan Prasada (Benares, 1906), in whidh are 
given extracts from the contents of the more modem works 
dealing with Ramananda. A summary (not always correct) of 
the statements m the Bhaktamala will be found in H. H, 
Wilson, Sketch of the Beltgious Seeis of the London, 

1861, pp. 46 ff., 64 ff. ; other European accounts are based on 
this, and reproduce Wilson’s mistakes. Tor a briefer summary 
see R. G. Bhandarkar, Smvism, and Minor 

Religious Systems lii. 6), Strasaburg, 191S, p, 66 f. 

Other Indian accounts that may he consulted with advantage 
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are Dhruva Dasa, Bhahtandmamll, ed Radhakrsi^a Basa 
(Na‘^ari Pracharmi Sabha), Benares, 1901, p. 63 ff.; Jivararaa, 
Si'll apkapmk(Ua-bhaktaindla, Bankipur, 1887, verso lOff. ; 
Haiischandra, Fa^^i^ttya^^arya.s’?Ja;, do,, n.d., p 14, 

The account given m the present artiC/le is based entirely on 
Indian authorities. GEOBGli: A. GrIEKSON. 

RAMANUJA. — Tradition dating from the 
13th cent. A.D. ascribes the birth of liarnannja to 
the year 938 of the Saka epoch ( = a.d. 1016-17). 
In Ills youth he lived at Conjeeveram, and was a 
pupil of Yadavapraka&a, an adherent of the strict 
Advaita philosopliy of Sankara. Kamaniija, how- 
ever, fell uiidei the influence of the Vaisnavism 
•which had been made current by the eflbrts of the 
Alvars in the 'I’amil countiy, and separated on this 
ground from his preceptor, attaching himself 
instead to Yauiunamuni, who lepresented the 
philosophical aspect of the creed of the Alvars. In 
due couisc he succeeded his new teachei ,as the 
head of this school of opinion, and settled at Sriran- 
gain neai Tiichinopoly, where most of his life was 
spent. In his old age he is said to have fallen 
under the disfavour of the Chola king, Kulottunga, 
who was an adherent of Saivism, and to have 
removed his residence in 1096 to the dominions of 
the Hoysala princes of Mysore, where in 1098 he 
succeeded in conveiting to his faith Bitti Deva, or 
Vi§nuvardhana, at that time a viceroy for his 
brother, Ballala, and later (1104-31) himself king. 
Another tradition lecorded in Nrsimha’s Smrtyar- 
thamgara'^ refers to him as alive as late as 1127, 
and it would clearly be unwise to attach too much 
weight to the precise dates assigned for his bii th ; 
his activity, it is certain, fell m the last quarter 
of the 11th cent. A. I),, with which accoicls the 
statement of the Pra.panndmrta^ that in 1091, 
towaids the end of his life, he dedicated an image 
of Narayana on Yadavachala. Numerous works 
ai;e attributed to him,® in many eases doubtless 
without just cause ; of special importance are only 
the V uldntadlpa, the V&dantasdra^ the Vulnrtha- 
sangrahaf which are independent woiks, and his 
commentaiies (bhdsyas) on the Brahmasutra and 
the Bhagavatl-Glid. 

I. Philosophical tenets. — The essential contri- 
bution of Kamunuja to Indian thought wa.y the 
effort to develop in a complete system, in opjiosition 
to the uncompromising Advaitisrii of Sankara, a 
philosophical basis for the docti iiie of ' devotion to 
God which was presented in poetical form in the 
hymns [prabandhas) of the Alvars— a task for 
which his training under a teacher of Advaitism 
rendered him specially fit. In attempting this 
task, which he undertook on the bidding of his 
teacher, Yamunamuni, he was, it is clear, not 
developing any essentially new line of thought, 
and he makes no assertion of originality ; in his 
interpretation of the Brahmasuira as a text- hook 
of Vaisnavism, he claims merely to be following 
the commentary [vrUt] of Bodhayana and the 
opinions of previous teachers, of whom elsewhere 
he enumerates several — Tanka, Dramida, Gulia- 
deva, Kapardin, and Bhafuchi ; of these Dramida 
at least preceded Sankara, and indications in 
Sankara’s own commentary show that Ramanuja’s 
claim to be following tradition is not unfounded. 
The disappearance, however, of the woiks of his 
predecessors and the hopeless obscurity in itself of 
the Brnhmasutra render it impossible to determine 
what degree of independence is to he assigned to 
Ramanuja. The Bribkasya, his commentary on 
the Brahmasutra^ conveys an impie.ssion of no 
mean philosophical insight, and it is fair to assume 
that his work in substantial merit and complete- 

1 T. Anfrecht, Budhimi Catalogue o/ Sanskrit MSS, Oxford 
1864, p 286. ’ 

2 Rajendralala Mitra, Notices of Sanskrit MSS, v., Calcutta. 

1880, p. 10 E. ’ ’ 

3 Aufrecht, Catalogtcs Catalogorum, i,, L0ip2ag‘, 1891, p, 622. 


ness far outdid any previous effort to find in the 
Brahijiasutra a basis for monotheism. 

To Sankara tlie whole universe was one, Brah- 
man a second {advaita), without qualities, 

consisting of thought, hut without diflerentiation 
of subject and object: the world of experience 
arises from the association with the one leality of 
mdyd, or illusion, and has therefore but a conven- 
tional existence, being the object of the lower 
knowledge as opposed to the higher knowledge of 
the one reality. Escape from the fetteis of trans- 
migration, which is an essential part of the con- 
ventional life, IS obtained by the act of intellectual 
intuition which appreciates the illusory charactei 
of^ the empirical universe. A creator (Isvara) 
exists, and his grace serves to secure in some degree 
this intuition, but the existence of God, as also of 
the soul itself as individual, is m ultimate analysis 
mere illusion, and His gpace is equally illusory. 
To establish this seheiiie Sankara does not rely on 
the human faculties unaided: freely as he uses 
argument, he bases his views on the U 2 wmsads 
and the Brahinnsutra as an eternal and conclusive 
revelation,^ Ramanuja is no less dogmatic, but 
the doctiine which he deduces is veiy dillereiit. 
In the Upamscids his ojunions find tlieir chief 
support in the antarijdmi-brdhmana^ contained in 
the Brhadctranyaka Upamsacl,''^ in which Brahman 
is described in detail as the inner luler of the whole 
of the iiniveise in all its aspects, and in a passage 
in the tS rated vatara Upanimd'^ in which stress is 
laid on the thieefold unity in Brahman of the 
empirical subject [bhoktr], the objective world 
{bhogya), and fchc power which instigates {jweritf). 
He teaches, theietoie, a iiiomsm, for all is Brah- 
man, but a quahlied monism {vikddclualta), since 
room IS found for the reality of individual souls 
and the external world. The highest reality is 
God, endowed with all desk able qualities, not 
consisting of knowledge alone, but having know- 
ledge as an attiibute, all-powerful, all-pervading, 
and all-meicifuL Whatever exists is con tamed 
wnthm God, and therefore the system admits no 
second independent element. But within the maty 
are distinct elements of pluiality which, if eflects 
or modes {/a ahdra) of God, are yet absolutely real, 
and not hgmeiits of illusion. These are souls of 
vaiymg classes and degiees [chit) and matter in 
all its foims {(tchit), which together are lepiesented 
as constituting the body of God, standing to Him 
in the same dependent relation as is occupied l>y 
the matter forming an animal or vegetai)le body 
: towards the soul or spuit. Both matter and souls 
' exist eternally in God, and have had no absolute 
, beginning and will have no absolute end. But 
! there are turn distinct forms of this existence. In 
' the prniaya condition, wliich occurs at the end 
I of each world-period {kalpa), matter exists in a 
^ subtle^ state in which it possesses none of the 
qualities which make it an object of ordinary 
experience ; the souls likewise cease to be con- 
nected W'ith bodies, and, though retaining the 
essential quality of being cognizing agents, are 
unable to manifest their intelligence j in tliis con- 
dition Brahman is said to be m the causal state 
[kdrrmdvasthd). From this condition creation 
develops by the will of God : subtle matter takes 
on its gross form,^ souls expand their intellect, 
entering at tlie same tune into connexion with 
bodies m accordance with their deeds in previous 
forms of existence; in this condition Brahman 
occupies the state of an effect {Icarydvasthd). But 
between the two states there is no essential difler- 
ence ,* the eflect is the cause which has undergone 

J P. Deussen, Das System des VeMnta, tteipzlg*, 1883, p. 95 11 
2ni vii. 3. 3 1.12. 

4 'The details of the process are borrowed bodily from the 
Safikhya system, and have no independent value. 
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a process of development {parinama). The differ- 
ence, however, serves to explain in the view of 
Ramanuja those passages in the Upanisads which 
seein to deny all duality : in the causal state the 
ditlerences are merely implicit and may be ignored • 
passages which assert the creation of the materiai 
woild, while assuming the eternal existence of soul 
are explained away by the fact that m its subtle 
state matter may be regarded as in a sense non- 
existent, since it has in that condition none of its 
essential qualities, while even in the pralaya con- 
dition the soul remains essentially intelligent. 
There is, however, clear proof that i^amanuja felt 
difficulty in picturing to himself the relation of the 
non-sentient matter to l^TcthmctTi ; in discussing 
the Brahmasut7'a ^ there are presented, as possible 
explanations of the relation, the views that such 
beings are special ariangements {sahsthanavihsa) 
of Brahman, as are the coils of the body of a 
snake, or that the relation of the two entities is 
compaiahle to that of the luminous object and 
light, which are one in that both are fire, or that 
the material world is a part (ah^a) of Brahman, 
which is the position definitely assigned to the 
soul. Tlie relation of souls and the material world 
causes Ramanuja no difficulty ; he accepts the 
same frankly realistic position as ^^ankara, though 
in the case of the latter the realism is ultimatelv 
illusory.^ 

As with Sankara, the fate of the soul is deter- 
mined by its knowledge, but, as the nature of that 
knowledge differs entirely in the two systems, so 
does the fate of the soul. Knowledge means not 
extinction of individuality, but a life in heaven of 
eternal bliss, distinguished from God Himself 
merely by the fact that the released soul does not 
possess the powers of creating, ruling, and retract- 
ing the world which are the special eharacteiistics 
of the supreme soul. 

2 . Religious system.— The actual system of re- 
ligion expounded by Ramanuja and his school, 
while resting on the basis of the metaphysics of 
the Srlbhdsya, is clearly largely the traditional 
inheritance of the Pailehaiatra or Bhagavata 
school ; in the Srlbhdsya itself the only sectarian 
hint is the use of the term Narayana as a synonym 
of Brahman. In the theology of Ramanuja God 
manifests Himself in five forms. The first is the 
highest [para), in which, as Narayana or Para- 
brahman, He dwells in His city of Vaikuntha, 
undei a gem pavilion, seated on the serpent ^sa, 
adorned with celestial ornaments and beaiing His 
celestial arms, accompanied by His consorts Laksmi 
(prosperity), Bhu (the eaith)', and Lila (sport); in 
this condition His presence is enjoyed by the de- 
livered spirits. The second form of manifestation 
consists of His thiee or four vyilhas^ conditions 
assumed for purposes of worship, creation, etc. ; of 
these Sankarsana possesses the qualities of know- 
ledge ijhdna) and power to maintain (hala); 
Pradyunma has ruling power [aUvarya) and abid- , 
ing character [vlrya] Aniruddha has creative 
power {.^akti) and strength to overcome [tejas) ; 
while Vasudeva, when included as a fourth vyuha, 
has all six qualities. The third form comprises 
the ten avatars of the ordinary mythology ; the 
fourth the antarydmin, in which condition He 
dwells within the heart, can be seen by the super- 
natural vision of the Yogi, and accompanies the 
soul in its passage even to heaven or hell, while 
the fifth form is that in which the deity dwells in 
idols or images made by men’s hands 

The individual soul, which is a mode of the 
supreme soul and entirely dependent upon and 
controlled by it, is nevertheless real, eternal, en- 
dowed with intelligence and self-consciousness, 

1 III. 11. 27-SO. 

3 See their commentanes on Brahmamtra, ir. ii 28-31. 


without parts, unchanging, imperceptible, and 
atomic a doctrine denied energetically by San- 
kara. Souls are classified as eternal in a 

special sense, such as those of Ananta or Garuda, 
which dwell in constant communion with Nara- 
yana, released [muJeta), or bound [baddha). Of 
the latter some seek mere earthly gains, others 
aim at the joys of heaven, while others stiive for 
the eternal bliss of final deliverance. For the 
latter two means of attaining the end desired are 
available ; the former is confined to the three 
higher classes alone, excluding the Sudra ; it leads 
through the kar7nayoga and the jhmtayoga to 
bhakti, while the latter is open to those who 
despair of accomplishing this elaborate process and 
ffing themselves upon the will of God {prapntti). 

The karmayoga is the teaching of Bhagmad- 
Glta, which bids man perform acts without de- 
sire of reward ; it includes the ceremonial worship 
of the deity — the practice of penance, the offering 
of sacrifice, the bestowal of charity, and the per- 
formance of pilgrimages. It serves as a piepara- 
tion for t\\Q jhdnayoga, in Avhich the devotee attains 
the knowledge of himself as distinct from matter 
and as a mode of Brahman. This, again, leads to 
hhakti, which for Ramanuja is not ecstatic devo- 
tion, hut a continuous process of meditation upon 
t God. This meditation is to be iiromoted by sub- 
sidiary means, including the use of none but un- 
I polluted food, chastity, the performance of rites, 
the practice of such virtues as chanty, compassion, 
abstaining from taking life, truth and uprightness, 
the maintenance of cheerfulness, and the absence 
of undue elation. Thus promoted, bhakti results 
in an intuitive percejption of God, the highest state 
realizable. Prapatti, on the other hand, consists 
in the sense of submission, the avoidance of opposi- 
tion, the confidence of protection, the choosing of 
God as the saviour, the placing of oneself at His 
disposal, and the consciousness of utter abasement. 

The relation between bhakti and prapatti was 
left obscure in Ramanuja’s teaching, for it immedi- 
ately formed a subject of bitter division between 
the two schools which claimed to follow his teach- 
ing — the Vadagalai, or northern school, which used 
Sanskrit as its medium of teaching, and the Teh- 
galai, or southern, wdiich resorted to the vernacular, 
thus continuing the tradition of the Alvars. The 
former, which seems to reflect more closely the 
temper of RanuTnuja in its conseivatism and re- 
straint, claimed that prapatti was merely one way 
of salvation, not the only way, and that it should 
be resorted to only when it was found impossible 
to attain the desired result by the other modes; 
moreover, they found in it essentially an element 
of human action in that it demanded a distinct 
effort on the part of the prapanna, resulting fiom 
the effect of his sense of submission, etc. The 
southern school, on the other hand, maintained 
that prapatti was the only mode of salvation, that 
it precluded any action on the part of the devotee,® 
action emanating from God alone, and that the 
sense of submission, etc., was the outcome of 
prapatti, not the means of producing it. Similaidy, 
the schools differed in their treatment of Sudras r 
the Vadagalai confined equality to conversation 
alone, and forbade the teaching to them and in- 
deed even to IC^atriyas and Vaisyas of the mantra 
of homage to Narayana with the syllable Ork 
prefixed, wdiile the southern scliool asserted the 
equality of the castes and permitted the use of Om 
by all. 

In addition to bhakti and prapatti Bamlliiuja is 
credited with permitting the attainment of de- 
liverance by dchdrydhhimdnayogat in which the 
votary places himself under the control of his 

1 See BrahmasHtra, n u. 19-S2. 

2 Cf art- PRAPArn-MXiie\ 
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eacher, who performs for him the necessary acts 
0 attain deliverance. 

Greater importance attaches to the ceremonial 
p’orship of the deity in the practice of the school 
han was seemingly laid upon it by Kamanuja 
liniself, though he fully accepted it and made it 
m integral part of his system. The modes of 
vorship prescribed include the stamping of the 
liscus or conch of Hari on the body, the wearing 
>f a mark on the forehead, the repeating of mantras, 
;bo doing of service to his devotees, fasting on the 
Seventh day of both lunai fortnights, the laying 
)f ^if^<75^1eaves on his idol, the drinking of the 
rvater in which the feet of the idol are washed, and 
ilie eating of tiie food presented to Hari. Import- 
mce attaches to the last practice, for it bears a 
sertain resemblance to the Christian sacrament 
md suggests the^ possibility of borrowing from 
he Nestorian Christian communities of S. India, 
uhe same conclusion is also indicated by certain 
eatures of the doctiine of prapatti, and above all 
ly the method of salvation in which the teacher 
lerforms the necessary steps, while the part of the 
evotee consists in implicit faith in the teacher — a 
aode which bears a remarkable similarity to the 
.octrine of vicarious sacrihce. It is unnecessary, 
Lowever, to assume that these features in the 
ystem of Ramanuja were honowed by him per- 
oiially from Christian teaching ; they aie much 
aore likely to have been already incorporated m 
he Yaisiiavism which he expounded and defended, 
t is characteristic of the intellectual rather than 
motional character of Hamanuja’s teaching that 
e ignores the aspect of Visnu’s character in which 
e appeals as Gopala^Krsna and sports with Radha 
nd the cowlierdesses, and that even Rama does 
ot appear to have been the object of his special 
evotion. 


Litbraturb,— T he chief authorities for BaTnanmaare R. G. 
ihandarkar, Eeport on the Seaich for Samlnt MSS in the 
otfibay Pte^idenoy during (he Year mj-S/t, Bomba v, 1887, 
p bS ff., V{iis7icivtt>)n, Sdiiuisin, ci,n(l Minor Religious Syhteins 
^GIAP iir_ VI.), Strassbursf, 1913, p. 50ff ; G Thibaut, tr of 
edanta’SutraSf with Sankara’s coinna., SBE xxviv. [1890J 
itiod, and tr. of Ramanuja's ^rlbhd^ya, SEE xlvm. 

Govmdacharya SvamT, ti. of Bhagctmd-Glta^ with R.inia- 
ija’s comm , Madras, 1898, The Life of lUmunuja, do. 1900, 
.of ArthapafLohaka of Pillai Lolcaclmrja (13th cent ad), 
1910, pp. 505-607, and description of the points of 
fterence between the novthein and southern schools, ib pp. 
03-1112. See also M Rangachamlu, Life and Teachings of 
'irndnuja, Madras, 15^5 ; C. R Srinivasa Aiyengrar, The 
i/e and Teachings nf Sri Rfmcinu^dchdi'ya, do. 1998. A enti- 
sm of the syuetn of Ramanuja from the standpoint of Advait- 
in is given m the Sai vadartanasaiigraha of Madhava (14th 
iiit. a.dA tr. E B. Oowell and A E. Gough, London, 1882, 
id P, Deussea, Allgememe Gesch. der Philosonhie, i. ni’ 

^ipaig. 1908. A.. Berried ALE Keith. 


RAMAYANA. — i. Character. — ^Thispoem, ‘the 
areer of Rama,’ is one of the two great Sanskrit 
pics of ancient India, Both have been a national 
ossession for at least 2000 years, deeply indueno> 
ig the literary production as well as the moral 
nd religious thought of the Indian poimlation. 
ut they offer several contrasts TheMa/iab/iarafa 
.w.) in its literary aspect represents the type of 
d popular legendary tale called purana, while 
le Eamayayia belongs to the class called kavya, 

' artificial epic, in which form is regarded as 
ore important than the story, and poetical orna* 
ent [alamlmra) is abundantly applied. The 
'ahahharata, being a congeries of many parts 
Liy loosely connected by the thread of Its epic 
iinel, which forms not more than one-fifth of the 
lole work, is hardly an epic at all, but rather an 
cyclopaedia of moral teaching; its authors are 
known, and the traditional name of its final 
iactor, Yyasa, ‘ the arranger,’ is evidently mythi- 

1. The Bmnd/yafia is a real epic of the romantic 
being homogeneous in plan and execution, 
the whole the work of a single author named 


Valmiki. Being in its main and original narrative 
almost free from interpolated and secondary epi- 
sodes, it is also much shorter than the Mahdbharata, 
containing about 24,000 as compared with 100,000 
stanzas. The warfare in the epic nucleus of the 
Mahdhhdrata of heroic human combatants 

on both sides ; in the Mdmdyana it consists ot con- 
flicts with monsteis and demons such as are 
described by writeis of fairy-tales without first- 
hand knowledge of real fighting. Tlie Mahd- 
bhdrata was composed in the western portion of 
N. India, the ancient Madhyadesa, or Middle Land, 
which lies between the eastern confines of the 
Panjab - and the city of Allahabad, while the 
Udmdyana arose in the ancient kingdom of Kosala, 
which lay to the north-east of the Ganges, and 
roughly corresponds to the modern Oudh. 

2 . Importance, — The importance of the Rmnd- 
yana is twofold— literary and religious. It is the 
first product of the artificial epic, or kCtvya, litera- 
ture of India. It thus always served as a model 
to be imitated by the later classical poets, who re- 
garded It as ‘tiie first epic’ {adi-kavya) and its 
author as the ‘first epic poet’ {ddidmvi). Thus it 
supplied the subject of Kalidasa’s epic, the RagliU’- 
vam,^a, ‘the Family of Raglm/ as well as of' two 
of the plays of the great dramatist Bhavabbuti. 
Even at the present day the recital of the 
yana is listened to with delight by many thousands 
of Hindus at the great festival of Kama held every 
year at Benares. In the Middle Ages the Sanskiit 
epic was translated into the spoken languages of 
India, beginning with the Tamil version, which 
appeared at the beginning of the 12th cent, and 
was followed by adaptations and renderings in the 
vernaculars all over the country. On the Mdmd- 
yana the gieatest medimval poet of India, Tulasi 
Diis (_1532-*1623), founded his religio-philosophic 
poem in Hindi, entitled Ram Charit Manas, ‘ Lake 
of the Doings of Rama,’ which as a lofty standard 
of purity and virtue is like a Bible to ovei 90,000,000 
of the population of N. India. Dramatic repie- 
sentatioihs of tiie stoiy of Rama are still perfoi med 
at leligioiis festivals in the towns and villages of 
India Thus the ‘Play of Rama’ {Rain Lila), in 
! which the most popular scenes from the Rcnndyana 
aie exhibited, is annually performed at Lahore 
before a vast number of spectatois. 

Probably no work of world literature, secular in 
its origin, has ever produced so profound an in- 
fluence on the life and thought of a people as the 
, Rdmdyayia, The nobility and magnanimity of 
; Rama’s character and the conjugal devotion and 
fidelity of Ills wife Sita have, for a great many 
I centuries, exercised a far-reaching moral eflect as 
^ paragons for imitation among Indians. His early 
I deification has, moreover, secured to the hero of 
^ the Rdmayaiia the worship of the Hindus down bo 
I the present clay. The belief that he was an in- 
carnation of Visnu, which forms the fundamental 
doctiine of the religious reformers Ram.lnuja {g.v.) 
in the 12th and Ramananda (see art. Ramanandis) 
in the 14th cent., has contributed much to counter- 
jjet the diflusion of the degiading supeistitions of 
Saivism in the south as well as in the north of 
India. 

3. Recensions.— In its present form the Rama- 
yana consists of about 24,000 couplets composed 
almost entirely in the oidinary epic metre called 
sloJm, which consists of two hernistichs ot sixteen 
syllables with an iambic cadence. It exists in 
I'otiensions — ^the Bengal, the Bombay, and 
Indian, which diner to the extent that 
about one-third of the verses contained in each do 
not occur in the other two. The oldest appears to 
be the Bombay recension, in which the irregulari- 
ties of the epic language have not been removed, 
as is the case in the other two. It must not, 
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however, be regarded as representing the oiiginal 
text of which the other two recensions are mere 
revisions. The variations can for the most part 
be explained by the divergent forms which the 
popular tradition had assumed, in different parts 
of India, by the time when those three recensions 
came to be wiitten down. There is, moreover, 
evidence to show that those lecensions existed at 
a compaiatively eaily period. Thus quotations 
from the epic in works of the 8th and 9th centuries 
indicate that a text allied to the Bombay i ecension 
was then in existence, while a poetical abstract of 
the Ramayana composed by Ksemendra proves 
that at least the West Indian recension was known 
to that author in the first half of the 11th century 
A.D. 

4 * Present text. — The Rmnayana^ as it has come 
down to us, consists of seven hooks ; hut careful 
and detailed research has shown that the first and 
last were later additions. The former not only 
contrasts as inferior in language and style ivith 
the original, but contains both internal contradic- 
tions and statements conflicting with the following 
books. Thus it includes (m cantos i. and iii.) two 
tables of contents which must have been composed 
at different times; one of them, wdiich takes no 
notice of the first and last books, was evidently 
made before these were added. Again, Laksmana 
is stated in bk. i. to have been married at Ayodhya 
at the same time as his brother Rama, while at a 
later period, in bk. iii., he is expiessly said to be 
still unmarried. The original poem evidently 
came to an end with the conclusion of bk. vi. For 
in bk vii as well as bk. i. the tribal hero of the 
old hooks has become a national hero, the people’s 
moral ideal ; and the human hero of those books 
appears in the first and last as an incarnation of 
the supreme deity Visnu (while Indra, and not 
Visnu, is accounted the highest god in the original 
parts). Again, Valmiki, the author of the epic, is 
in the additional books introduced as a con- 
tempoiaiw of Rama and is regarded as a seer. In 
bks. i. and vii. the thread of the narrative is charac- 
teristically interrupted, as in the Mah0>haratay by 
numerous episodes, myths, and legends, while this 
feature is very rare in the other books. ^ Some 
cantos have been loosely interpolated in the 
genuine books also, hut these consist chiefly of 
extensions of the finest passages added by pro- 
fessional rhapsodists wishing to meet the demands 
of the popular taste. Though the additions to the 
original poem must have been made before the 
three recensions came into being, it is evident 
that they could have become part of the epic 
only a long time after the old part was com- 
posed. 

5. Place of origin.— There is evidence indicating 
that the Ramayana was composed in the countiy 
of which the capital was Ayodhya, the royal lesi- 
dence of the race of Ik^vEku. Thus it is stated in 
bk. i. that the RG^mdyana arose in the family of 
the Iksvakus ; the hermitage of V almikiis described 
m bk. vii. as situated on the south bank of the 
Ganges ; and the poet must have been connected 
with Ayodhya, torkta, Rama’s wife, sought refuge 
in his foiest retreat, where her twin sons were 
born, brought up, and taught to recite the epic by 
the poet. In or near Ayodhya, theiefore, Yalmiki 
may be assumed to have worked into a homo- 
geneous whole the various epic tales current among 
the court hards ot Ayodhya about the life of the 
Iksvaku hero Rama. This poem was then learnt 
by’ rhapsodists, who wandered about reciting it in 
different parts of the country. 

6. Age. — The question of the age of the Rama- 
yana is involved in some doubt, because the 
arguments bearing on it are rather inconclusive. 
There is no evidence to show that either the Maha- 


hharata or the Ramayana existed even in its 
eailiest beginnings before the end of the Vedic 
period (c. 800 B.G.). As regards the relative age of 
the two epics, it is piobable that the original form 
of the Ramayana was finished before the epic 
nucleus of the Mahdhharata had assumed definite 
shape. For, while the leading characters of the 
latter are not referred to in the Rmndyana^ the 
story of Rama is often mentioned in the sister 
ex>ic. Again, two of Valmiki’s lines (vi. 81, 28) 
are quoted m a passage of the Mahdbhdrata (vii. 
143, 66) which there is no reason to regard as a 
later addition. There is an episode of Bama 
{Rdmopdhhydnam) in the Mahdhharata that pre- 
supposes the existence of the extended Ramayana, 
in which Kama was already deified as Visnu. The 
Ramayana, nioi cover, was along with its later 
additions a complete work by the end of the 2nd 
cent. A D., and was already an old book by the 
time the sister epic had more or less attained its 
final shape in the 4tli cent, of our era. With this 
dxveigence in the date when their growth was com- 
pleted the permeation of all the old parts of the 
Mahdbhdrata ivith new matter is in keeping, 
while in the Ramayana such permeation hardly 
extends beyond the fiist and the last books. Both 
epics not only have, in all their books, many 
phrases, pioverbial idioms, and whole lines in 
common, but also betray a far-reaching geneial 
agreement in language, style, and metre. Hence 
it may safely be concluded that the period of the 
giowth of the Ramayana coincides with that of 
the Mahdbhdrata, though it came sooner to an 
end. The earliest elements of the original Mahd- 
hhdrata may, however, be older than the original 
Ramayana, because the former lias certain archaic 
features compaied with which Valiuiki’s poem 
shows an advance. Thus, while speakers ai e intro- 
duced in the longer epic with prose foiniulas such 
as ‘ Yudhibtliira spoke,’ in the sister poem such 
expressions * invariably form part of the verse. 
Tlie Ramayana, too, comes decidedly nearer the 
classical poets in the use of poetical figures. 
Various sources of evidence have been examined 
in order to fix approximately the upper^ chrono- 
logical limit of the Ramayana. ^ The history of 
early Buddhism supplies no decisive information. 
In the oldest Buddhist liteiature, the Pali Tipitaka 
(see art. Literature [Buddhist]), there is no 
mention at all of the Ramayana. It is true that 
in a Jdtaka [q.v.) concerned with Ring Rasaiatha 
there are twelve verses in which Rama consoles 
his brothers for the death of his father, Dasaiatlia, 
and that one of these verses actually occurs in our 
Ramayana. The fact, howevei, that theie is only 
one veise in common indicates that some old story 
about Rama rather than the epic itself is the 
source of the Jdtaka verses; for there is not a 
word in the whole Jdtaka about Ravana and his 
following, though it is full of fabulous matter and 
has much to say about demons and raksasas. On 
the other hand, excepting one evidently interpo- 
lated passage, there is not a trace of Buddhism in 
the Ramayana itself. Such silence, however, may 
very well be due to the absence of any reason to 
mention Buddhism in a poem like this. Now, H, 
Olden berg has shown {Gtirupujdkaumudi, Leipzig, 
1896, p. 9 If.) that the metre of the Rdmdya'iia 
represents a later stage of development than that 
of the Pali poetry of Buddliisni. This positive 
evidence would place the composition of the original 
Ramayana appreciably later than tlie lise of 
Buddhism, c. 500 B.o. 

Excepting in two passages, which have been 
shown to he later additions, the Ramayana con- 
tains no reference to the Greeks, who fiist came 
into diiect contact with India during Alexander’s 
expedition in 327 B c. 
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A. Weber’s belief that Greek infiuenoe can be traced m the 
McimUyav-d seems to be baseless Theie is no real parallelism 
between the story of the abduction of Sita by the demon 
Havana and Hama’s rescue expedition to Lanka on the one 
hand and that of the rape of Helen and the Trojan war on the 
other Nor need the account of Hama’s bending* a powerful 
bow to win Sita have any connexion with a similar exploit per- 
formed by Ulysses. Stories of such feats of strenf?th for a like 
object are met with in the hteratuie of others as well as the 
Greeks, and may easily have grown up independently. 

Thus far we have no reason to go back much 
farther than 300 B.o. for the genesib of Vahniki’s 
poem. H. Jacobi, however, adduces some argu- 
ments based on the political conditions appearing 
in tile epic to show that it dates from betore the 
rise of Buddliism. 

In the first place, he notes that the city of Pafaliputra (novi 
Patna), which had become the capital of India by 300 b c., is 
not mentioned at all, though Hama is described (i 3*)) as pass- 
ing Its veiy site, and the poet makes a point of referring (i 32 1.) 
to the foundation of vanous actual cities in B India to show 
how far the tame of the Hdmdi/ann had spread beyond Kosala, 
the country of its origin , he could therefore hardly fail to 
mention it had it existed. He further obseives that m the 
old part of the Riimdyaiia the capital of Kosala is always called 
Ayodhj'a, while to Buddhists, Jains, Greeks, and Patahjah (c, 
150 JB.c ) its name is invariably Saketa, In bk vn. we learn 
th^ Lava, one of Hama's twin sons, established his government 
in Sravasti, a city which is nob mentioned at all in the onginal 
JRdmdyana, but which we know to have been ruled m Buddha's 
time by King Prasenajit of Kosala. Prom these data he infers 
that the original epic was composed while Ayodhya was still 
the capital of Kosala, before its name of Saketa was known, 
and before the seat of government was shifted to Sravasti. It 
would seem, further, to follow that the first and last books, 
which also mention Ajmdhya and, though added much later, 
do not know the name Saketa, must hai e been composed con- 
siderably before the time of Buddha, Such a conclusion is in 
the highest degree improbable. Jacobi finally notes that in bk. 
i Mithila and visialii aie twin cities goi'erned by separate rulers, 
while it IS known that by Buddha’s time they bad become a 
single city named Vai^ali ruled by an oligarchy. 

It is to Ibe observed that these arguments are 
based on data to be found in the late first and last 
books, the evidence of which for the time of Buddha 
and before must be regarded with suspicion. They 
do not appear to the present writer to have any 
cogency as proof of a pre-Buddhistie date for the 
original Rdnidyana, 

A. further argument has, however, been adduced 
to show tiiat the old part of the JRmndyana dates 
from before the time of Budillia 

The Rdmdyaij.a is a popular epic, and its language is a 
popular Sanskrit. Now, about 2G0 B.O. King A^oka used for his 
inscriptions not Sanskrit, but vernacular dialects resembling 
Pali Buddha himself before 500 b.o. preached not in Sanskrit, 
but in the speech of the people. A popular epic could not 
have been composed in a language that was aheady dead, but 
must have been written m one that the people understood. 
The original form of the epic must therefore date from a pre- 
Buddhistic period when Sanskrit was still a living tongue. 
Now, the foregoing argument is not eogent, because Sanskrit 
has always lived as a literary language beside the popular 
dialects, and has been undeistood by large sections of the 
population. There is therefore nothing strange in Sanskrit 
epics being composed and listened to wliile Jain and Buddhist 
monks were writing poetry and preaching in popular dialects, 
especially when these dialects had as yet diverged compara- 
tively httle from the literary language Even at the present 
day it is not uncommon in India for two languages to be 
current side by side m the same district ; and in a great part of 
N. India there is in use a modern Indian literary language 
which diverges very considerably from that of everyday life. 

Occasionally vejses occurring in the MahCibharata and 
Ramdyava are also found as Pah or Pralcft verses in Buddhist 
and Jain texts This by no means implies that such verses 
have been translated into Sanskrit from popular languages. 
Still more baseless is the view of several scholars that the two 
great epics were originally composed in popular dialects and 
were only later translated into Sanskrit. Not the slightest 
trace of any record that such a translation ever took place has 
come down to us. On the other hand, the fact that in the 
Sanskrit drama (cf. ISRB vin X32) the bard (mta) regularly 
speaks Sanskrit, and not a popular dialect, indicates that the 
poetry of the bards, %.e, the epic, was composed in Sanskrit. | 
This hypothesis was first propounded by A, Barth in RQ^ 6th 
April 1880, and fuither elaborated bj him m RER xxvii. [1893] 
288 ff, xlv. fl902J 195 f It has been refuted by Jacobi in 
7MIG xlviii [1894] 407-^11. 

A review of all the available evidence appears to 
the present writer to indicate that the original part 
of the Bdmdyaya came into existence about the 
middle of the 4th cent. B.C., when popular stories 


cunent about Rama were collected and worked 
up into a homogeneous epic by tlie poet Valniild ; 
while it attained its present extent by the end of 
the 2nd century A.D. 

7 . Two parts. — In the story of the Rdmdyana^ 
as told in the oiiginal books, two parts can be 
clearly distinguished. The hrst is an oidmary 
nairative of human life without any admixture 
of mythological elements. Beginning with the 
intrigues of a queen at the couit of Ayodhya to 
ensure the succession of her son to the thione, it 
describes the results that followed. Had the poem 
ended with the return of Rama’s brother Bhaiata 
to Ayodhya after the death of their father, King 
Basaratiia, it might have passed for an epic based 
on historical events. On the othei hand, the 
second part, being founded on myths, is full of 
marvellous and fantastic adventures The theoiy 
was formerly held (by Lassen and Weber) that the 
narrative is an allegorical repiesentation of the 
spiead of Aryan culture to the south of India and 
Ceylon. This view is, howevei, not borne out by 
the statements of the epic itself. The poet is 
evidently unfamiliar with the south, which he 
fills witli the fabulous beings that might easily be 
imagined to haunt an unknown country. Theie 
is much more piobabihty in Jacobi’s theory that 
the second part of the original Rdmdyana repie- 
sents a narrative of terrestrial events based on 
mythological elements traceable to the earliest 
Veda. The name of the heioine Sita appears in 
the Rigveda as the personified Furrow invoked as 
an agiicultural goddess (iv. Ivii. 6 ). In a ritual 
work of the latest Vedic period {Kmisika Sutray 
106) she appears as a divinity of the ploughed field, 
a being of radiant beauty, black-eyed, adorned 
with lotuses, the wife of the rain-god. In the 
Rdmdyanct itself Sita is said to have arisen from 
the earth when her adoptive father Janaka was 
ploughing, and in the last book she finally dis- 
appears underground, received into the arms of 
Mother Earth. Her husband Rama would then 
lepresent Indra, and his fight with the demon 
Havana a modification of the Vedic conflict of 
Indra with Vitra, the demon of drought. It is 
here probably significant that Ravana’s son is 
called Indra-satru, *foe of Indra,’ which is an 
epithet of Vrtia in the Rigveda. The rape of Sita 
hy Ravana is parallel to the abduction by the 
demons of the cows later recovered by Indra. 
Again, HanumEn, the chief of the monkeys, who 
aids Rama in flying hundreds of leagues to recover 
Sita from the island of Lanka, is the son of the 
god of wind and bears the patronymic Maruti, 

‘ son of the Maruts.’ This suggests a reminiscence 
of Indra’s association with the Maruts, or storm- 
gods, in his fight with Vrtra. The name of the 
dog Saraina, who for Indra crosses the river Rasa 
in search of the captured cows, reappears as that 
of a demoness who consoles Sita when imprisoned 
by Havana in the island of Lanka. 

8 . Contents. — Such being the general character 
of the original Rdmdyanay we may now proceed to 
sketch the contents of the complete epic in the 
expanded form in which it has come down to us. 

(a) First part, — Bk, i., called Bala-Mn^a Childhood 
Section’), commencing* with an introduction on the onginof 
the poem, goes on to narrate the story of Hama’s youth. We 
are told how Valmiki in his forest hermitage was prepaiing to 
describe worthily the fortunes of Rama. While he was watch- 
ing a pair of birds on the bank of a river, the male was suddenly 
shot by a hunter and fell dead to the ground weltering in its 
blood, The poet, touched by the gnef of the bereaved female, 
uttered words lamenting the death of her mate and threatening 
vengeance on the murderer. Strange to relate, his utterance 
was no ordinary speech, but issued from his lips in metrical 
form. As he wandered towards his hut pondering this occur- 
rence, the god Brahma appeared and, announcing to the poet 
that he had unawares created the rhythm of the iloka metre, 
bade him compose the divine poem on the life and deeds of 
Bama in that measure. This story possibly preserves a histori- 
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cal reminiscence : it may mean that the epic which in 

the form of the anu^tiUbh goes back to the Riqveda, and which 
is identical in structure throughout the Mahdhhdrata and the 
Rdmdyaxiaf was fixed in its final form by Valmiki. 

There follows an account of the city of Ayodhya, in which 
the wise and mighty Da4aratha ruled. The king, being for a 
long time without a son, resolved to offer a horse-sacrifice, to 
direct which he appointed the potent seer Rsya^rfiga. Just at 
that time the gods were suffering many things from the violence 
of the demon Eavana. They accordingly turned for help to 
Vigpu, imploring him to consent to be born m human form, 
because Ravapa was immune from death except by the hand of 
a human foe. Vi§pu having consented to be born as a son of 
Da^aratha and the horse-sacnftce being over, the three wives 
of the king bore four sons, Kau^alya becoming the mother of 
Rama (the incarnation of Visuu), Kaikeyi of Bharata, and 
Sumitra of the pair Laksmapa and Satrughna. Of these sons 
Rama was his father’s favourite, and to him his brother 
Laksmapa was particularly devoted from the beginning. After 
the sons were grown up, the great seer ViiSvamitra, who had 
come to Ayodhya, conducted the two princes Rama and 
Laksmana to the court of Janaka of Videha. That king had 
announced that he would give his daughter in marriage to the 
prince who could bend a powerful bow that he possessed. 
Many had tned m vain; Rama not only bent the bow, but 
broke it in two The wedding of Rama and Sita, attended by 
King Da^aratha, was then celebrated with great festivities. 
For many j ears after the young couple lived in great happiness. 

In this supplementary book the thread of the narrative is, 
just as in the Mahdhhdrata, interrupted by numerous lepisodes, 
many of which, m different versions, recur in the sister epic, 
and which are constantly alluded to in the later classical litera- 
ture One of these (i 61-66) deals with the enmity of the 
famous sages Vi^vamitra and Vasistha The former, a power- 
ful king (though originally, m the Rigveda, a seer), came into 
conflict with the latter m the endeavour to deprive him forcibly 
of his miraculous cow. Unsuccessful in his attempt, Vi^vamitra 
undertook great penances which extended over thousands of 
years, and in which he resisted the seductions of beautiful 
nymphs, till at last be achieved Brahmanhood and became 
reconciled to his rival Vasistha. Among others may be men- 
tioned the stoiy of the dwarf-mcarnation of Yi^pu (i, 29), of the 
hirth of the war-god Kumara or Karttikeya (i 86-87), and of 
the churning of the ocean by the gods and the demons (i. 46). 
The fantastic legend of the descent of the Ganges (i. 88-44) 
relates how the sacred river was brought down from heaven to 
earth m order to purify the remains of King Sagara’s 60,000 
sons, who had been burnt to ashes by the sage Kapila enraged 
by their disturbing his devotions. 

Bk. li , called Ayodhyd-M'^^a (‘Ayodhya Section*), with 
which the mam story of the epic begins, describes the events 
that occurred at Uasaratha’s court of Ayodhya, The king, by 
this time growing old, held an assembly, in which he announced, 
amid general approval, his intention to make Rama his heir- 
apparenL Kaikeyi, Bharata’s mother, whose heart was set on 
her son’s succession to the throne, now reminded Da^aratha of 
his former promise to grant her any two boons she might 
choose. On his consenting to fulfil bis promise, she requested 
him to appoint Bharata his successor and to banish Rama from 
Ayodhya for fourteen years. Kaike^u having refused to with- 
draw her demand, Da^aratha paased a sleepless night. Next 
day, when the consecration of Rama was to have taken place, 
the king sent tor and explained the situation to his son. Rama, 
accepting his father’s commands calmly and dutifully, without 
dela> set forth into exile, accompanied by Sita and his half- 
brother Laksmapa. The old king, ovei whelmed with sorrow, 
cut himself off entirely from Kaikeyi, remained with Rama’s 
mother, and died after a few days, lamenting the banishment 
of his son. Bharata, who had been living with his maternal 
grandparents at Rajagrha, was now summoned to Ayodhya, 
but, indignantly refusing the succession, set out for the purpose 
of bringing Rama back as king to the capital. In the wild 
forest of Dandaka he found Rama living happily with Sita and 
Laksmana. But Rama, though deeply affected by the magna- 
nimity of his brother’s request, declined to return, considering 
it his duty to fulfil his vow of exile. He accordingly took off 
his gold-embroidered shoes, and handed them to his brother, m 
token of transferring the succession to him. Bharata then 
went back to Ayodhya and, placing on the throne Eima’a shoes 
surmounted by the royal umbrella as emblem of sovereignty, 
retired to Nandigrama, whence he administered the affairs of 
State as Rama’s vicegerent Herewith ends the first part of the 
original epic, which deals with the world of reality. 

(b) Second part —With bk m , the Ani'^ya’kdxi^a (‘Forest 
Section’), we are introduced to the world of romance m which 
Rama is constantly engaged m adventures and conflicts with 
fantastic creatures and demons of various kinds till the end of 
the poem. After the exiles have been living for some time m 
the Dapcjaka forest, pious anchorites come to seek Rama's pro- 
tection against the rdksasas, or demons, infesting the forest and 
terrorizing their hermitages Ri,ma, having promised his aid, 
now enters upon a series of pfforts to clear the forest of these 
monsters, Ravana’s sister Surpanakha, falling in love with 
Rama, is rejected first by him and then by Laksmapa. To 
avenge the insult, she brings her brother Khara with 14,000 
demons against Rama, who, however, destroys them all together 
with their leader. She then hastens across the sea to the fabul- 
ous island of Lafika and complains to her brother* Ravapa, its 
ten-headed ruler. The latter, filled with rage and bent on 
revenge, speeds through the air in his golden car to the forest 
There he transforms one of his followers into a golden deer, 
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which appears to Sita and at her request is punaued by Rama 
and Laksmapa Meanwhile Ravana, disguised as an ascetic, 
approaches Sita, seizes her, and carries her off by force in his 
chariot through the air. The vulture Ja^ayu, an old fnend of 
Dasiaratha, attacks him on his flight and succeeds in shattering 
his car, bub is finally slain Ravapa again seizes Sita with bis 
claws and carries her across the sea to his palace m Lafika. 
He shows her all its splendours and tries to persuade her to be- 
come his wife. She indignantly refuses and is finally confined 
in a cave guarded bj’ female demons. Rama returns fiom a 
fruitless chase only to find that his wife has vanished. Reduced 
to despair, he wanders southwards with Laksmapa in search of 
Sita They fall m with a headless demon, who advises Rama 
to conclude an alliance with the monkey king Sugriva, who will 
help him to find his lost wife. 

Bk. IV., called the Ki^lindhd-kd'^^d (‘Kiskindha Section*), 
describes the alliance concluded by Rama with the monkeys for 
the purpose of recovering Sita. At the lake Pampa they meet 
Sugriva, who tells them that he has been robbed of his wife and 
sovereignty, and expelled from hia kingdom, by his brother 
Valin. Rama and Sugriva then form an alliance At Kiskindhfi, 
the capital of Valin, a battle takes place in which Rama slays 
Valm. Among the councillors of Sugriva, who has now become 
king, the wisest and most trustworthy is Hanuman. Ha is 
accordingly entrusted with the task of finding Sita, and, 
accompanied by a host of monkeys, proceeds southwards 
After many adventures they fall m with Sampati, a brother of 
the vulture Ja^ayu, who tells them he has seen Ravapa carrying 
off Sita, and describes the position of Lanka On reaching the 
coast the monkeys are filled with despair as to how they can 
cross the sea, Hanuman, who has proved his ability to leap 
farther than any of the rest, ascends Mount Mahendra and 
prepares to hound across the ocean 

Bk V., which describes Hanuman’s doings in Lafika, is called, 
the Sundara-kav-da (‘ Beautiful Section ’), perhaps as especially 
attractive because it contains more fabulous stories than any of 
the other books With a mighty spring from Mount Mahendra 
Hanuman nses in the air and after a flight of four daj a, during 
which he undergoes various adventures, he reaches Lafika. 
From a hill he first surveys the city, which looks almost im- 
pregnable. Then, reducing himself to a minute size, he enters 
Lanka after dark, and inspects the whole city— Ravapa’s palace, 
his marvellous aerial car, and the women’s apartments. After 
a long search he at last discovers Sita in a grove. He rouses 
her from her grief by the news that Rama is coming to 
the rescue. Hanuman then returns as he ca,me, reports to Rama 
the success of his search, and gives him a message from Sitfi. 

Bk, vi., entitled the YudMia-kdrida (‘Battle Section’), de- 
scribes the great conflict between Rama and Ravana, Sugriva 
having advised the building of a bridge from the mainland to 
Lanka, an attack on the island is arranged and the vast monkey 
array marches to the seashore. On the news of its approach 
Vibhlsana, Ravapa’s brother, counsels the surrender of Sita. 
Repelled and insulted by Ravapa, Vibhigapa flies across the sea, 
allies himself with Rama, and advises him to seek the help of 
the god of the sea, with whose aid the monkeys build the bridge 
in the course of a few days. The city being now invested, 
Ravapa’s army sallies forth and a general battle, as well as 
many single combats, ensues. In one of the latter Ravapa’s 
son Indrajit is slam by Lakfiraapa, Enraged at this, Ravapa 
appears on the scene and fights a duel lasting a daj^ and a night 
with Rama, till at last he falls pierced to the heart. Rama then 
orders the funeral of the dead chief of the demons to be cele- 
brated and appoints Vibhigana to succeed him as king of Lanka. 
Summoning Sita, he announces his victory, but rejects her in 
the presence of all the monkeys and the rdk^asas Loudly 
lamenting Rama's unjust suspicions, Sita then throws herself 
into the flames of a funeral pyre, but the god Agni, raising her 
unhurt, hands her over to Rama, assuring him that she has 
been faithful to him throughout her captivity. Rama hereupon 
declares that he has never doubted her innocence, but has con- 
sidered it necessary that her purity should be proied in the 
eyes of the people. Sita now returns joyfully with Rama to 
Ayodhya, where he is consecrated king and reigns gloriously, 
inaugurating a new golden age for his subjects. 

Bk vii., called littara-kanda (‘ Last Section*), is, as we have 
seen, a late addition to the original poem. Only about one- 
third of it IS concernedl irith Rama and Sita. It is here related 
that one day Rama hears that the people are dissatisfied at 
his having taken back Sita after she has so long been a captive 
of Ravapa, because they thought this would have a bad in- 
fluence on the women of the country. Unable to endure the 
reproach that he was setting a bad example to his subjects, 
he requests Laksmapa to take Sita away and abandon her. 
Laksmapa, conducting her to the bank of the Ganges and 
explaining why Rama has cast her off, leaves her there. The 
weeping Sita at length finds her way to the hermitage of the 
sage Valmiki, who entrusts her to the charge of the anchorite 
women living there. After some time Sita bears the twin sons 
Ku^a and Lava m the hermitage. Many J^eara pass by. The 
boys have grown up and become the pupils of Valmiki, who 
takes them with him to attend a great horse-saoriffce undertaken 
bv Rama. The two boys are selected to recite the iRd^ndyav-df 
which has been composed by him, and are listened to with 
rapture by the audience Rama, hearing that the tw'o yoiithful 
bards are the sons of STta, requests Valmiki to cause Sita to 
purify herself by an oath The sage brings her and solemnly 
declares that she is innocent and that the twins are the actual 
sons of Rama. The latter admits that he is satisfied by 
Valmiki’s words, but nevertheless desires Sita to clear herself 
by the ordeal of the oath. Then all the gods descend from 
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heaven, and Sita praj-s that, as surely as she has not even 
thought of any other man than Hama, the goddess Earth may 
open to receive her. Scaicely have the words been uttered 
when Mother Earth, rising from the ground, embraces Sita and 
disappears with her in the depths. Rama in vam implores the 
goddess to give Sita hack to him ; but the god Brahma appears 
and holds out the hope of Rama’s being again united with her 
in heaven. Soon after Rama, making over the kingdom to his 
two sons, enters heaven and again becomes Vi^nu. 

Asm the first book, the thread of this narrative is interrupted 
hy many myths and legends which have no connexion wuth the 
story of Rama Such are the well-known tales about Yayati 
and Rahusa, of the slaying of Y^tra by Indra, of Urva^i, beloved 
of the gods Mitra and Varurja, besides several others aiming at 
the glorification of the Brahmans quite m the spirit of the latest 
parts of the MahaWiarata 

Literature.— 1 . Texts —Bengal recension, ed. G. Gorresio, 
Turin, 1843-67, Calcutta, 1850-60 ; Bombay recension, with three 
commentaries, 3 vols., Bombay, 1895, ed K. P. Parab^, do. 
1902 ; W. Indian recension only in MSS (cf. Hans Wirtz, Die 
westliohe Rezension des Rdmayana,, Bonn, 1894). 

ii. English : by R T. H. Griffith, Benares, 

0,874 (verse) , M N. Dutt, 7 vols., Calcutta, 1892-94 (prose) ; 
Romesh Dutt, Ramaymia : the Epto of Rama, rendered into 
English verse (abridged tr.), London, 1900. Italian: by G. 
Gorresio, 6 vols., Pans, 1847-68. French by K, Fauche, 

9 vols., do. 1864-58 (worthless); A. Roussel, 3 vols., do. 1903- 
09 (sound) German : only highly condensed contents in verse, 
hy F. Riickert, Ramas Ruhm und Sitas Liebesleid, Frankfort, 
1868 ; bk. i. in prose by J. Menrad, Munich, 1897. 

ill Subjegt-MATTER.’-^A. Weber, ‘Ueber das Ram9,yana,’ 
m ARAWy 1870, pp. 1-88 ; H. Jacobi, Das Rdmayav-a, Bonn, 
1893, also in ZDMG- xlvni [1894] 407 fl , li. [1897] 606 ff.; A. 
Ludwig, tTeher das Rdmdya'Q.a, Prague, 1894; A. Baum- 
gartner, Das Rdmayav-a, und die Rdmahteratur der Xnder, 
Freiburg, 1894; J. C. Oman, The Great Indian Epics: the 
Stones of the Ramayana and the Mahabharata, London, 1894- 
99; C. V. Vaidya, The Riddle of the Ramayana, Bombay and 
London, 1906 Of. K, W. Hopkins, The Great Epic of India, \ 
New York and London, 1901 (concerned primanly with the j 
Mahdbhdrata, but containing much matter bearing on the 
as ch., ii. ‘Interi elation of the two Epics,’ pp 68- 
84, and Appendix A, * Parallel Phrases in the two Epics,’ pp. 
403-446; see also Index, s.v, *Hamayapa’); also Truman 
Mlchelson, ‘Linguistic Archaisms of the Rfimayapa,’ JAOS 
XXV. [1904] 89-146. A. A. MaCDONELL. 

RAM MOHAN RAY.-See Brahma Samaj. 

RAMOSHI. — The Ramoshi, also called Naik 
{Skr. ndyaha, ‘leader’), a jungle tribe found in 
the Deccan and W, India, profess to derive their 
name from the demi-god, Kama, who is said to 
have created them when on his way to Lanka to 
recover Sita ; others doubtfully connect the name 
with SliT. aranyayasm^ ‘jungle dwellers.’ At the 
census of 1911 they numbered 60,064, found in 
Bombay, with a small body in the Central 
Provinces and Berar. 

Those in the Deccan appear to be an outlying 
branch of the Kanarese or Telngu tribe or group 
of tribes known under the general name of Bedax 
or Byaclaru, hunters or woodmen.^ The fact that 
the branch in Poona is divided into two groups, 
Chauhan and Yadava, names of leading Ilajput 
septs, has been held to indicate an admixture of 
higher blood. Like their neighhours the Kolis 
(see art. KoL, Kolarian), they were for a long 
time notorious on account of their disorderly and 
predatoxw habits. They supported the Marhata 
leader, Sivaji, against the Muhammadans, arid 
under British rule, as late as 1879, they committed 
outrages in Satara and the neighbouring districts. 
In virtue of their traditional descent fi’om Bama, 
some of the tribes in Poona are caUed Rambhakt, 

‘ worshippers of Kama,’ and are vegetarians. But 
more generally they have adopted ^iva in his 
form Khandoba as their tribal deity. He is re- 
presented riding on a horse with two women— a 
Vani (or merchant- women), his wedded wife, and 
his Dhangar (one of the jungle tribes) concubine 
behind liim. As turmeric is a vegetable in which 
Khandoba is supposed to dwell, they swear by it, 
and rib other oath is considered so binding. The 
oath ritual prescribes that the person swearing 
shall take a leaf of the ScJ-tree {MgU ma/rmelos) 

1 B, Thurston, Castes cmd Tribes ofS, India, Madras, 1909, i, 
ISO fl. ’ 


sacred to Siva, a few grains of millet, and some 
tunnerio powder which has been laid on the hnga. 
The oath is recited with an imprecation against 
perjury, a little powder is eaten, and some is 
rubbed on the forehead, ^ey also revere Kedari, 
now regarded as a form of Siva, the tutelary deity 
of the Purandhar fort in the Poona District, before 
whose image Baglitiji, one of their leaders, is said 
to have laid his turban, with an oath that he would 
never wear this head-dress until his tribe should 
be restored to the privileges of which they had 
been deprived by the Marhiltas. Besides these 
they worship many local gods, Musalnian saints 
(ptr), the demon-leader Vetala, who has many 
female spirits, or ‘mothers,’ in his train. The 
tomb of an Englishman in the neighbourhood of 
Poona is called hy them Kamdeval, ‘Rama’s 
temple,’ and is tended by an old Ramoshi woman, 
who pours water over it, keeps a lamp burning, 
and allows no one who lias eaten meat that day to 
visit the place. 

Mackintosh remarks that both men and women had frequently 
to ‘ undergo the expiatory penance of the swinging ceremony, 
when the penitent is elevated to a considerable height and 
swung over a pole erected in front of the entrance of the temple, 
supported hy a hook run through the skin and sinews of the 
^back.’i 

Indications of totemism are found in the badge, 
or crest {devaJc], which is generally some tree or a 
bunch of the leaves of several trees. Persona with 
the same crest are regarded as brothers and cannot 
intermarry, nor can they eat the fruit or use the 
tree in any way. They dread the spirits of the 
dead. At a funeral, on the way to the grave, the 
corpse is turned round and the bearers change 
places in order to baffle the spirit and prevent its 
return. As an additional precaution, heavy stones 
and thorns are placed in the grave. The same 
fear of the dead appears in the marriage rites. If 
a woman has lost three husbands in succession and 
wishes to many a fourth, she holds a cock under 
her left arm, and the tribal priest marries her to 
the bird before she is joined to her new husband. 
The intention is that the vengeance of her former 
husbands may fall upon the bird. Their belief in 
amnlets is shown by the story told of their noted 
leader, Dadji. When he was brought to execution, 
it was impossible to behead him until he had made 
an incision in his arm and removed from his flesh 
a gem which he had inserted as a protective. Like 
other tribes in the same state of culture, they are 
much vexed by witches and sorcerers, and have a 
profoimd faith in omens, 

Litbraturh.— T he best account of the tribe is that hy A. 
Mackintosh, An Acoowit of the Origin and Present Condition 
of the Tribe of Ramoossies, including the Life of the Chief 
Oomiah Eaik, Bombay, 1883 ; W. F. Sinclair, lA iii. [1874] 
186 ff, ; SG xviii. pt.i. [1886] 409 f , pt.iii. [1886] 84 ff., xvii. [1884] 
209, xix. [1886] 108 f., xxi. [1884] 174 f., xxiv. [1886] 107; Census 
of India, 1911, vol. viu., Bombay, Bombay, 1912, pt. i. p. 300 ; 
Bombay Ethnographical Survey,^ monograph no. 138, do. 1909 ; 
M. Kennedy, Notes on the Criminal Classes of the Bombay 
Presidency, do. 1908, p. 143 ff.; R. V. RusseU, TO Central 
Provinces, London, 1916, iv. 472 ff, 'W', GEOOKE. 

RANTERS. — The term ‘Banters’ was the 
nickname given to an antinomian movement— 
hardly cohesive enough to he properly called 
a sect— in the period of the English Common- 
wealth, appearing about 1644. The name is de- 
rived from the English verb ‘to rant,’ i,e. to talk 
in an extravagant, high-flown manner (cf. Shake- 
speare’s phrase, ‘ I’U rant as well as thou ’ [Hamlet, 
V. i 307]). 

The Ranters constituted the somewhat chaotic 
‘left wing’ of a serious attempt to work out in 
England in the 17 bh cent, a type of Christianity 
conformed to apostolic, primitive Christianity, 
free from what the leaders of this movement called 
‘the apostacy,’ and loosely enough conjoined and 
1 Account, p. 53, 
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organized to allow very wide individual liberty of 
thought and action. The central individualism of 
the movement tended to produce a great variety 
of groujpings around prominent leaders, so that 
England at this epoch appeared to ‘swarm with 
sects,’ though the ‘sects’ were hardly more than 
maiked variations of one general ground-swell 
movement. Ephraim Pagitt’s description is vivid 
and well expresses the horror which the guardians 
of orthodoxy felt as this ‘infection’ swept over 
the country ; 

‘ The plague is of all diseases most infectious ; I have lived 
among you almost a juT);ie, and have seen your great care and 
provision to keep the city from infection. The plague of 
heresy is greater, and you are now in more danger than when 
you buried five thousand a week. You have power to keep 
these heretics and sectaries from conventickling and sholing 
together to infect one another ’ Dedication to 

the Loid Mayor). 

Marsden very well reproduces the prevailing 
feeling among those who were contemporary with 
what Milton called the ‘year of sects and schisms.’ 

‘Absurd excesses of opinion now appeared, as exotics in 
a hotbed. The distractions of the times suspended the re- 
straints of Church discipline; opinions monstrous and pro- 
digious started up every day, and were broached with impunity 
in public and m private, and multitudes were led astray. The 
number of new sects, religious and political, with which 
England swarmed appears almost incredible. The sober 
Puritans were confounded. The state of England reminded 
them of the fabulous description of the sands of Libya, where 
scorching suns produce new monsteis every year’ {Hist, of the 
Later Puritans^ p. 224). 

All movements, such as this one, which express 
a deep popular striving to escape from the rigidity 
of old systems and to secure a large area of indi- 
vidual freedom tend to develop an extreme wing. 
Persons of unstable ecLuilibrium are swept on by 
the contagion of the movement. Those who are 
abnormally responsive to suggestion are certain to 
be carried along with the movement. These 
psychopathic persons, lacking in perspective and 
balance, bring into strong light the dangers that 
are involved in complete religious liberty. The 
Banters were largely composed of this type of 
person, and some of them were obviously insane. 

The Banters, so far as they can be difierentiafced 
from the general ferment of the time, show two 
marked characteristics : they were (1) pantheistic, 
and (2) antinomian. Masson says : 

‘ Pantheism or the essential identity of God with the universe, 
and His indwelling in every creature, angelic, human, brute or 
inorganic, seems to have been the belief of most Ranters that 
could manage to rise to a metaphysics * {Life of Milton^ v. 18). 

Bichard Baxter says of them : 

‘These also made it their Business ... to set up the Light 
of Nature, under the name of Oknst in Men^ and to dishonour 
and cry down the Church, the Scripture, the present Ministry, 
and our Worship and Ordinances ; and call’d Men to harken to 
Christ within them ’ {Reliquiae Baxteriance, i. 76) 

Joseph Salmon and Jacob Bauthumley maybe 
taken as characteristic specimens of the leaders 
and exponents of the Banter idea. Bauthumley 
(or Bottomley), who was called by George Fox 
‘a great ranter’ {Journal^ ed. N. Penney, i. 161), 
was the author of a pantheistical book with the 
title The Light and J)arh Sides of God (London, 
1650). The book opens in his best and sanest vein 
as follows : 

‘ 0 God, what shall I say thou art, when thou canst not be 
named? What shall I speak of thee, when speaking of thee 
I speak nothing but contradiction ? For if I say I see thee, it is 
nothing but thy seeing of thyself ; for there is nothing in me 
capable of seeing but thyself. If I say I know thee there is no 
other but the knowledge of thyself, for I am rather known of 
thee than know thee. If I say I love thee it is nothing so, for 
there is nothing in me can love thee hut thyself, and therefore 
thou dost but love thyself. My seeking thee is no other but 
thy seeking of thyself ’ (p, 1 f ). 

On p. 77 he develops his extreme doctrine of the 
inward Light : 

‘ It is not so safe to go to the Bible to see what others have 
spoken and writ of the mind of God as to see what God speaks 
within me and to follow the doctrine and leadmg of it in me.’ 

Joseph Salmon wrote Heights in Depths ^ and 
Depths in Heights : or Truth no less Secretly than 


Sweetly, Sparkling out of its Glory (London, 1651). 
This strange tract recounts in extiavagant style 
the mystical experiences of the writer : 

‘ I appeared to myselfe as one confounded into the abyss of 
etermtie, nonentitized into the being of beings, my soul split 
and emptied into the fountaine and ocean of divine fulness, 
expired into the aspires of pure life’ (p 13), 

The tract is throughout a presentation of ex- 
treme pantheism.^ A tract entitled The Smoke of 
the BoUomlesse Pit (London, 1650-51), written by 
J. Holland Poiter, who claims to be ‘an eye and 
ear witness,’ gives many details of the Banters’ 
views and their manner of life. All contemporary 
writers unite in the opinion that the Banteis were 
morally disordered in their way of living, and that 
they held antinomian views of conduct j i.c., they 
were ‘ above ’ the usual moral distinctions of right 
and wrong. George Fox’s Journal ^ives many 
concrete accounts of personal experiences with 
I Banters, and these accounts geneially emphasize 
the two aspects under consideration—the panthe 
! istical and the antinomian. In 1649 Fox went to 
visit a group of Banters in prison in Coventry. 
He says ; 

‘ When I came into the jail, where the prisoners were, a great 
power of darkness struck at me, and I sat still, havmg ray 
spirit gathered into the love of God. At last these prisoners 
began to rant, and vapour, and blaspheme, at which my soul 
was greatly grieved. They said they were God ; but that we 
could not bear such things. When they were calm, I stood up 
and asked them whether they did such things by motion, or 
from Scripture , and they said, from Scripture. A Bible being 
at hand, I asked them to point out that Scripture ; and they 
I showed me the place where the sheet was let down to Peter, 

' and it was said to him, what was sanctified he should not call 
common or unclean. When I had showed them that that 
Scripture proved nothing for their purpose, they brought 
another, which spoke of God’s reconciling all things to himself, 
things in heaven, and things in earth. I told them I owned 
that Scripture also, but showed them that that was nothing to 
their purpose either. Then seeing they said they were God, 

I asked them, if they knew whether it would ram to-morrow? 
they said they could not tell. I told them, God could tell. 
Again, I asked them, if they thought they should be always m 
that condition, or should change? and they answered they 
could not tell. Then I said unto them, God can tell, and God 
doth not change. You say you are God ; and yet you cannot 
tell whether you shall change or not’ {Journal, bi-centenary 
ed., 1 . 47 f.). 

Under date of 1654 Fox writes : 

‘During the time I was prisoner at Oharing-Oross, there 
came abundance to see me. . . . Among those that came to see 
me, was one Oolonel Packer, with several of ins officers ; and 
while they were with me, came in one Cobb, and a great 
company of Ranters with him. The Ranters began to call for 
drink and tobacco ; but I desired them to forbear it in my 
room, telling them, if they had such a desire for it, they might 
go into another room. One of them cried, “ all is ours ” , and 
another said, “all is well’” (46. i, 2111). 

Bichard Baxter’s testimony almost certainly 
overstates the case against the Banters, but, as it 
is the opinion of a high-minded contemporary, it 
must be given due weight. After presenting the 
views of the Banters, lie describes tneir manner of 
life : 

‘But withal, they coujoyned a Cursed Doctrine of Idler* 
tinism, which brought them to all abominable filthiness of 
Life : They taught as the FamiU&ts, that God regardeth not 
the Actions of the Outward Man, but of the Heart ; and that to 
the Pure all things are Pure (even things forbidden) : And so as 
allowed by God, they spake most hideous Words of Blasphemy, 
and many of them committed Whoredoms commonly. . . . 
There could never Sect arise in the World, that was a lowder 
Warning to Professors of Religion to be hvmUe, femful, 
cautelous, and watchful. . . , But the horrid TiUanies of this 
Sect did . . , speedily Extinguish it’ (p. 76f ). 

The Banters were vigorously dealt with by 
Acts of Parliament, and many of the extreme 
Banters were severely punished for their views 
and for acts considered either blasphemous or im- 
moral. The better clement in the groups of 
Ranters were ‘convinced’ hy the preaching of 
George Fox and became Quakers. The movement 
was checked, and gradually disappeared from 
ublic notice, though the antinomian tendency 
as at intervals continued to reappear sporadically 
both in England and in America. 
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KUFITS M. JoifES. 

RASH I.— This is the name familiarly applied 
to Eahbi Solomon ben Isaac ; it is, indeed, derived 
from the Hebrew initials of his name. Some 
writers erroneously called him Jarchx (Yarbi), 
supposing that his name was connected with the 
city of Lull el (i/6m/t=iune=moon). Bashi,^ how- 
ever, was horn m Troyes in 1040, and died in the 
same town in 1105. Like most of his contempor- 
aries, Kashi did not derive any emoluments from 
his work as rabbi. He was among the many Jews 
of his epoch in France who engaged in viticulture. 
He was nevertheless an industrious student and 
author, and his works have won an enduring fame. 
Ho mediaeval commentator is more studied in 
modern times. His exposition of the Pentateuch 
is still beloved of Jews, while his Commentaiy on 
tile Talmud remains absolutely indispensable to 
the understanding of that work. 

The first Hebrew book to be printed (of known 
date) is Rashi's Commentary on the Pentateuch 
(Reggio, Feb. 1475). Baslii expounded most of 
the Bible, but his lepute now depends on his Pen- 
tateuch, In this Commentary he combined the 
newer grammatical method with the older Mid- 
rashic style, creating a harmony of unique charm. 
Nicholas de Lyra (1270-1340) familiarized Europe 
with Basin’s Biblical exegesis, and through de 
Lyra Luther carried on Rashi’s influence into his 
German translation. A well-known Ime tells of 
Luther’s indebtedness to de Lyra; *Si Lyra non 
iyrasset, Liitlieius non saitasset’; and Lyra, on 
liis part, was much indebted to Rashi. 

Rashi compiled Responsa, liturgical and other 
compendia, but apart from his Pentateuch he is 
best known for his great Commentary on the Tal- 
mud. He did much to settle the text, and added 
notes which for lucidity and brevity have few 
rivals. The Talmud is invariably read with Rashi 
by Jewish students, and all scholap are dependent, 
either directly or indirectly, on his interpretation. 
This has stood the test of time, and the numerous 
super-commentaries and annotations on Rashi have 
only brought out the supreme merits of his work. 

LrfKRATiTRs. — L. Zunz, ‘Salomon b. Isaac,’ in Zeitschrift filr 
die Wissemchaft des Judenthums, 1823, pp 277-384, Heb. tr., 
Lembera;, 184Q; I. H. Weiss, ‘Eabbenu Sheloinoh b, Yizhak,’ 
in Bet-Tahnud, ii., nos. 2-10, reprinted m Toledot Gedole Yisiael, 
Vienna, 1882 ; M, Liber, Rashi (Jewish Worthies Senes), tr. 
from French, London and Philadelphia, 1906, with bibliogriaphy, 
pp. 231-239. I. ABEAHAMS. 

RATIONALISM. — i. Definition Rational- 

ism, says A. W. Bcnn, means the hostile criticism 
of theological dogma, ‘ the mental habit of using 
reason for the destruction of religious belief.’ 

‘ Ouatom has ruled that the submission of belief to pure reason 
shall be called rationality in reference to every branch of natural 
knowiedg-e, and rationalism only when it leads to the rejeotion 
of those Hupernaturallst beliefs with which religion has become 
identified.’ l 

J, B. Bury has the following : 

‘ The uncompromising' assertion by reason of her absolute 
rights throughout the whole domam of thought is termed 

* l&ist of^ English Rationalism in the Nineteenth Century, 
vol. i. pp. viii, 4, 6, 


rationalism, and the slight stigma which is still attached to the 
word reflects the bitterness of the struggle between leason and 
the forces arrayed against her. The term is limited to the field 
of theology, because it was in that field that the self-assertion 
of reason was most violently and pertinaciously opposed.’ i 

The usage involves us in obvious difficulties. An 
argument will or will not be rationalistic, not 
according to its intrinsic contents alone, but accord- 
ing to the intention of the user or to its effects 
upon the hearer — and indeed certain theses of 
geology or astronomy which have been classed as 
rationalistic in one century have in a later century 
been accepted by all parties. A further difficulty 
lies in the use of the word ‘reason.’ It would 
seem impossible to deny the right and^ the duty of 
good thinking, of the utmost use of intelligence, 
in every department of life. Even the appeals to 
revelation or to authority, to the usefulness of a 
certain belief, or to tbe needs and lights of feeling 
and action, are themselves appeals to our intelli- 
gent judgment for comprehension and sympathy. 
Thought can be criticized, on whatever grounds, 
only through thought. 

The use of ‘rationalism,’ indeed, whether as a 
war-cry or as a term of reproach, is a use belonging 
to popular philosophy, and cannot be pressed with 
too much exactness. (Its more technical uses in 
the theory of knowledge are not considered here.) 

On the whole, the usage is governed by two con- 
siderations. (1) An argument is rationalistic when 
it is directed against a belief which by many of its 
holders at any rate is counted a ‘ religious ’ belief. 
The person bringing the argument may or may 
not have a consti active philosophy of his own to 
maintain. He may be a monotheist attacking 
polytheism, or a deist criticizing the doctiine of 
the Trinity ; he may be a materialist, or an agnos- 
tic, or none of these things ; the ‘ rationalism ’ of 
his argument lies in its attack, in the name of 
sound thinking, on the particular shape of a par- 
ticular religious system. Obviously such argu- 
ments, though anti-religious in one sense, may be 
used in the service of religion. A higher form of 
religious belief in conflict with a lower must some- 
times use negative criticism as well as positive 
teaching. And a developing belief, trying to fit 
itself continually better to the facts of the soul and 
of the universe, must often use such criticism on 
itself. 

(2) In its derogatory use, on the other hand, the 
name of ‘rationalism’ is specially applied to a 
certain kind of bad thinking-— an unimaginative 
criticism from the outside. If a difficult idea has 
been crudely and imperfectly stated by those who 
have groped after it and only half attained it, the 
lower rationalism makes no attempt to reach it 
and to state it better, but fastens on the crudities 
of the accepted .statement, is triumphant in show- 
ing the untenability of this as it stands, and there- 
with rejects the whole conception. 

In rationalism in this sense ‘reason holds off, as it were, 
from trying to comprehend what is most characteristic in religi- 
ous experience. Instead of allowing the paradoxical nature of 
religious doetnnes to be provocative to it and to stimulate it to 
fuither effort, the rationalistic understanding makes it agiound 
for declining to consider them further. Thus doctrines like 
those of the Trinity or of Original Sin m Christian theology are 
set aside because in arithmetic one and three are different 
numbers, and because the citizen of a civilized state will not 
accept responsibility for his ancestors’ criminal acts. The 
question is not put, why such obvious contradictions to our 
oidmary ways of thinking have been entertained and considered 
of high importance. Or it is put, and the answer is suggested 
that we have here mere survivals of fanciful notions elsewhere 
discarded ; and the further question is not raised, why they are 
not discarded here also ; for it is plainly not because they have 
not been made the subject of close attention. Tbe rationalistic 
criticism ought only to bring out the need of putting and 
answering such enquines , but it may simply lead to the neglect 
of them as not worth pursuing, ’2 


1 Eist of Freedom of Thought, p. 18. 

2 0. 0. J. Webb, Problems in the Relations of God and Man, 
London, 1911, p, 72 f. 
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2 . History.— There can scarcely have been a 
century or a country in the history of the world 
where rationalistic thoughts have not existed in 
some men’s minds. For the Western world ration- 
alism enters into history with the criticisms brought 
by Ionian philosophers against the popular mytho- 
logy of Greece. Early Christian apologists attacked 
paganism on rationalistic grounds. In the Middle 
Ages the controversies among Christians and Jews 
and Muhammadans similarly had to be largely 
rationalistic. When men of one religion dispute 
with men of another, they can appeal only to the 
human intelligence wliudi is common judge for 
both, After the Reformation, again, when Church 
opposed Church, or Chuich collided with State, 
reason was invoked by all parties. 

In the development of Christian thought rational- 
istic contributors or opponents have stood some- 
times outside the Christian Church and sometimes 
inside it. Of their arguments, diawn from phil- 
osophy, science, history, or the criticism of docu- 
ments, some have fallen to the ground ; others 
have had real effect in modifying or developing 
the doctrines grouped together under the generM 
name of Christianity. For this, like every other 
system of living thought, has developed partly 
by taking up criticisms into itself, and it is almost 
inevitable that disputes should arise in each genera- 
tion as to the amount of new modihcation that 
can be allowed if the system is still to retain the 
name of Christian. 

It is not possible to write the history of rational- 
ism as one would write the history of a religion or 
a science, or that of a nation. The story of England 
can show a continuous line of movement 5 it is 
complex but unified ; whereas the story of * attacks 
on England’ will have disconnected factois of the 
most various kinds. A religion has unity and 
definite movement, but the senes of criticisms 
brought against that religion may have little of 
either. Some slender thread of historical develop- 
ment must, indeed, run through it, appearing and 
disappeaiing, since to some extent the criticism 
must follow the movement of religious thought — 
changes in this either giving rise to new forms of 
attack or abolishing old forms. Or, again, the 
story of rationalism may exhibit fragments of 
many histoiies, because some part of the negative 
criticism in any generation may be the cutting edge 
of a single positive, brought forward by a rival 
religion, or oy a school of philosophy or science, 
whose own development makes a true history. 

All these features appear in the rationalism of 
the last hundred years in Europe, The first point 
hardly needs illustration— new developments in 
religion are sure to call out opposition and there- 
fore argument, not only fiom tliose who stand out- 
side the religion, but still more from conservative 
supporters of the religion itself, and from followers 
of rival movements within it. The second event — 
the supersession of an important criticism Iw a 
change in the doctrine criticized— is a good deal 
rarer, but has occurred more than once even in the 
last bundled years. Historical examination of 
Biblical documents had been practised ever since 
Spinoza, but I9th cent, studies gave it impetus 
enough to take irresistible effect, and the Mosaic 
authorship of the Pentateuch (at any rate) is prob- 
ably no longer a ‘ religious opinion ’ m most circles. 
The idea of a gradual formation of the world and 
its Inhabitants is a good deal older than Barwin, 
but, since it was taken np_ into the form that he 
gave it, the ordinary religions belief of educated 
persons has gradually ceased to include a six 
creation. For the third point — the exhibition of 
fragments of other histories — ►the illustrations just 
given would still serve, since they belong not only 
to the history of religious opinion but also to that 


of the study of documents and of natural science. 
Or we might select another fragment : part of 
rationalist argument in the last four generations 
has been the cutting edge of a change in the science 
of collective psychology, and this has turned not 
only against ceitain rmigious doctrines but against 
some older criticisms of them. B. F. Strauss, e.gr,, 
offers his ‘mythical’ account of the Resurrection 
deliberately as superseding older explanations, 
such as the suggestion that the disciples stole the 
body of Jesus for the sake of their own ambition 
and self-interest, or the other suggestion (which 
Strauss calls specially ‘rationalist’) that Jesus 
recovered consciousness after a deep swoon but was 
never able thenceforth to persuade his disciples 
that he was not a being from another world.^ We 
are probably safe in saying that these explanations 
have indeed been superseded by the growth of a 
psychological school m which Strauss may stand as 
one of the pioneers. 

Nevertheless, it is impossible to arrange individ- 
ual rationalists in a clear order of histoi ical devel- 
opment. The threads cross too much. Opinions 
and criticisms which are obsolete in some circles 
are not obsolete in others. Bifferent men may use 
the same argument in the interests of the most 
diverse schools of thought ; and few men can be 
fairly described as if they were specialists of a 
single argument. What Renan says of himself is 
true of most — that their doubts arose not from one 
train of reasoning but from ten thousand. 

Renan’s own difficulties, indeed, were compara- 
tively specialized, numerous as they were : 

‘ If I could have believed that theology and the Bible were 
true, none of the doctrines . . , would have given me any trouble. 
My reasons were entirely of a philological and crith'al order; 
not in the least of a metaphysical, political, or moral kind These 
ordeis of ideas seemed scarcely tangible or capable of being 
applied in any sense, But the question as to whether there are 
contradictions between the Fourth Gospel and the synoptics is 
one which there can be no difficulty in grasping. I can see 
these contradictions with such absolute clearness that I would 
stake my life, and, consequently, my eternal salvation, upon 
their reality without a moment’s hesitation/ 2 

A clearer example than Renan’s of doubts aris- 
ing from ten thousand trains of reasoning may be 
found in one who, like Renan, started from the 
most devout and orthodox standpoint of his time 
and countiy, and only gradually and reluctantly 
came to oppose what he used to believe. This was 
Francis William Newman, younger brother of 
Gaidinal Newman. In Phases of Faith, or Pass- 
ages from the History of my Greed (London, 1850), 

I he describes his evangelical upbringing and youth- 
ful belief, then his testing of various points by his 
Bible reading. In one matter after another— the 
Sabbath, the Mosaic Law, infant baptism, episco- 
pacy, the Lord’s return— he found discords between 
the teaching of the NT and what he had been 
taught himself. Persisting, as a lay missionary in 
Persia, in trying to read the Gospels with fresh 
eyes, he found the Fourth Gospel clash wth the 
Atlianasian Creed, and returned to England to 
find himself cast off by his friends as a heretic. 
He moved next, on grounds of moral ciiticism, to 
the rejection of eternal punishment,^ original sin, 
and the vicarious suffering *of Christ.^ He had 
already begun to discern tliat it was impossible 
with perfect honesty to defend ‘every tittle con- 
tained in the Bible,’ and further study^ forced him 
to conclude that the assumed infallibility of the 
entire Scripture was a proved falsity, |iot merely 
as to physiology and otner scientifac matteis, but 
also as to morals. Finally, the NT miracles became 
a burden to the doctrine instead of a support. 
Miracles were irrelevant as a means of proving the 
goodness and veracity either of the person who 


1 Der alte und der neue Glaube'^, Bonn, 1874, sect 15. 

2 Recollections of my Youth, Eng tr », London, 1897, 
St. Sulpice Seminary,’ pt. ill. p 260, 
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•worked them or of God ; and the kind of evidence 
on •whicli the NT writers accepted them was def- 
initely inadequate for a modern mind. 

Newman claimed that what was left to Mm in 
the end was still the essential part of religion — the 
hearths belief in the sympathy of God with indi- 
vidual man. What Kenan kept was not theology, 
but the sympathy of |a scholar, a poet, and an 
Eastern traveller with the persons >7110 founded 
Christianity. His Yi& dfe Jesus (Paris, 1863) was 
not intenoed as a scientific work either for 
historians or for theologians, but was simply a 
poetic retracing, in the clearest and the tendeiest 
colours at his command, of a picture which religious 
tradition had veiled, he thought, fiom many 
readers. 

A very different book on the same subject was 
published almost immediately afterwards — D. F. 
Strauss’s Lehen Jesu fur das dmtsche Volh 
(Leipzig, 1864). His more famous Lehm Jesu had 
appeared nearly thirty years before. The purpose 
in these books is not to paint a picture, but ^ to re- 
interpret the growth of a doctrine. Stories of 
miracles arise for the most part, the author urges, 
not by any one’s deliberate invention, but out of 
the unconscious imagination of a community. As 
with ancient myths, the fact is created by the 
idea, the legend grows of itself. Interpretation on 
this line was not new as regards the OT, but 
Strauss was the first to apply it with anything like 
such thoroughness to the narratives in the Gospels. 
His view in 1835 was that very few of these were 
newly created myths; most were based on OT 
legends and pictures, transferred, between the 
Exileland the birth of Jesus, to the person of the 
expected Messiah. The Messiah must be trans- 
figured like Moses, must multiply food and raise 
the dead like Elijah and Elisha, must perform 
•works of healing because Isaiah had said that in 
His day the eyes of the blind and the ears of the 
deaf should he opened. In 1864 Strauss left much 
more room for the growth of legend within Christian 
circles, reflecting the growth of Christian experi- 
ence and thought, and laid less stress on the OT 
correspondences. It was far easier of course to 
apply interpretation by myth to the Gospels, if 
once it had been admitted that none of these was j 
the work of an eye-witness ; and Strauss, though 
not himself a professional critic of documents, had 
studied most attentively the contemporary work 
of E. C. Baur and others. His sketch of the 
doings and the personality of Jesus is less vivid 
and definite than Kenan’s, largely because of his 
scrupulousness in evaluating the sources and con- 
fining himself to what he thought to be proved 
facts. ^ 

While Strauss worked at re-stating the history 
of the Christian form of religion, his contemporary, 
L. A. Feuerbach, in Das Wesen des Ghristenttmxs 
(Leipzig, 1841), re-sfcated its philosophy. The 
universal reason of the human race operates on an 
uncultured man only under the image of a personal 
being. He must separate from himself the 
element in his own nature which gives him moral 
laws, and place it in opposition to himself ; thus 
we have the picture of a personal God. Yet, if 
God were really a different being from myself, 
why should His perfection trouble me? God is 
the latent and the ideal human nature, the truth 
of man ; to doubt of Him is to doubt of myself. 
Our gods are strong first, because physical strength 
is the first thing we count as glorious ; then they 
are majestic and serene; finally, God loves and 
suffers, heoause we have come to see that feeling 
is absolute, divine in its nature. ‘ God loves man” 
is an Oriental expression of the truth, ‘ The highest 
conceivable is the love of man.’ Not the attribute 
of the divinity, but the divineness or deity of the 


attribute, is the first true Divine Being. When 
this projected image of human nature is made an 
object of theology, it becomes an inexhaustible 
mine of falsehoods. The foundation of religion is 
man’s feeling of the sacredness of man and nature ; 
the result of religion too often is that he sacrifices 
man and nature to his God. 

In the line of Strauss and of Eeuerhach, whether 
consciously or not, stand several living writers, 
including in France Emile Durkheim Formes 
i.Umentaires de la uie religieuse^ Paris, 1912) and 
L. Levy-Bruhl {Les Fonctions mentales dans les 
soei6Us inferieures, do. 1910) and in England 
F. M. Cornford {From Behgion to FkUosophg, 
London, 1912) and Jane E. Harrison {Ancient Art 
and Bituali do. 1911, Themis, Cambridge, 1912, 
Alpha and Omega, London, 1915). For these 
writeis the beginning and the foundation of 
religion is the ‘ collective consciousness ’ of a group, 
dominating the primitive individual as an irre- 
sistible pressure from outside, and answering to 
itself as the voice of conscience within. He * pro- 
jects ’ it first in the figure of a totem animal or 
plant, later in other figures which grow out of 
primitive ritual. All such projections are embodi- 
ments of collective emotion, desire, and law. 
High emotional tension is caused and maintained 
for a savage only by a thing felt socially; the 
group - consciousness in tension then makes a 
picture of itself, which takes finally the form of 
a god. The mystery-god is both human and 
daemonic, re-created at every celebration of his 
central rite, in the collective emotion of his con- 
gregation. Such a scheme provides the appropriate 
setting for figures half-human and half-divine — 
actual living prophets who during their lives or 
after their deaths become the daemons of religious 
societies. Group-action and group-emotion, not 
their formulation in any theology, make the 
essence of religion. 

In this line of writers we certainly find a section 
of real history of rationalism. How far we judge 
them to have succeeded in interpreting the facts 
of religion will probably depend on our opinion, 
and on our estimate of these writers’ opinion, of 
the reality of the concrete universal. In the 
common Spirit within us, and in the divinity of the 
attribute, have we something which merely deludes 
us into forming a religion, or have we something 
of which the highest language of religion is really 
true? 

There remain some typical or outstanding 
figures in 19th cent, rationalism which stand apart 
from those already described. F. K. C. L. Buchner 
{Kraft und Staff, Leipzig, 1855) is not so much a 
landmark as type recurrent in every century, 
though the special forms of the arguments change. 
He attacks the idea of the creation of the world ; 
for no force can exist except as a property of 
matter ; and matter itself can never be eithei pro- 
duced or annihilated. W riting five years hef oi e the 
appearance of _ The Origin of Species, Buchner 
claims it as highly probable, even certain, that 
life may he spontaneously generated out of the 
non-living, and that higher forms of life have been 
slowly developed by a natural process out of lower 
forms. No soul can exist without brain ; the 
experimenter’s knife cuts off the soul piecemeal. 
It would be waste of words to try to prove the 
impossibility^ of a miracle. No educated, much 
less a scientific, person, who is convinced of the 
immutable order of things, can nowadays believe 
in miracles. There exist no supersensiial or super- 
natural things, and no supersensual capacities ; 
and they can never exist, as the eternal conformity 
of the laws of nature would thereby be suspended.. 
Having laid down these metaphysical doctrines, 
Buchner adds that there is no such thing as meta- 
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physics, and that all metaphysical systems come 
to nothing and lose themselves in an unintelligible 
play of words. All our knowledge is relative ; we 
can have no knowledge and no conception of the 
Absolute— of that which transcends the sensual 
world. 

Buchner ends with agnosticism, though he does 
not begin with it. The name 'agnostic* was 
originated by Huxley, but populaiized by Leslie 
Stephen, whose Agnostic^ s Apology was hrst pub- 
lished in the Fortnightly Bemew for June 1876. 
Dogmatic atheism, he holds, is a rare opinion, but 
agnosticism is increasing. The agnostic asserts 
that there are limits to the sphere of human intelli- 
gence, and that theology is ' metempincal ’ know- 
ledge which lies outside these limits. In the 
whole history of the race no agreement on theo- 
logical q^uestions has ever been attained. In 
matters that are still involved in endless and 
hopeless controversy ignorance is no shame, but a 
duty. Many of the Christian doctrines have 
created far more numerous and far more horrible 
difficulties than those which they profess to 
remove. It is better to admit openly that man 
knows nothing of the Infinite and Absolute, that 
the ancient seciet is a secret still. 

Agnosticism is metaphysics binding her own 
hands, and constructive ciiticism of religious 
doctrine will not come from this quarter. A 
different position belongs to philosophical workers 
whose negative criticisms are incidental, though 
necessary, in their own constructive thought. 
Such, among living writers, is J. M, E. McTaggart 
{Some Dogmas of Religion^ London, 1906). The 
subjects of religious discussion, he says, are the 
most important and the most practical in the world. 
Religion rests on a conviction of the harmony of 
ourselves with the universe, and nothing but exact 
metaphysics can justify us in holding this convic- 
tion. We are not justified in believing any dogma 
because all, or most, people believe it ; nor because 
it is held by l^eople who can work miracles ; nor 
because of its importance for our happiness. Nor 
could observation without metaphysics ever give it 
sufficient support. 

McTaggart^s negative criticism is directed chiefly 
against certain conceptions of the Deity. If God 
is strictly omnipotent, He cannot be good, for He 
has permitted evil when He need not have per- 
mitted it. It is said that He could not secure the 
benefits of human free will without also permitting 
the evil of sin, hut there is nothing that an omni- 
potent being cannot do. When believers in God 
save His goodness by saying that He is not really 
omnipotent, they are taking the best course oioen 
to them; but then they must accept the con- 
sequences of their choice, and realize that the 
efforts of a non-omnipotent God in favour of good 
may, for anything they have yet shown, be doomed 
to almost total defeat. Again, suppose God not 
to be omnipotent— can He be creative and still be 
good ? A creator has nothing but his own nature 
to determine him, and, if a being who is completely 
self-determined produces evil, knowing that it is 
evil, how can we say that such a being is not wicked ? 
Could there be a God, perhaps, who was neither 
omnipotent nor creative, but just a person more 
wise, good, and powerful than any other? He 
might be well deserving of worship, and might 
dominate the univeise as much as an efficient 
schoolmaster dominates his school. It is a possible 
theory, though not an established one. 

But, McTaggart asks, does religion require the 
existence of a personal God at all ? Suppose our 
metaphysics led us to believe that the universe 
consisted, not of matter, but of a harmonious 
^stem of selves. Then the directing mind of a 
God, though not disproved, would not be needed 


in any way to account for the traces of order in the 
universe. 

‘ The non-exiafcence of God would leave it as possible as ifc was 
before that love should be the central fact of all reality. . . . 
Whether the friends whom all men may find could compensate 
for the friend whom some men thought they had found is a 
question for each man to answer. It is a question which can 
never be answered permanently in the negative while there is 
still a future before us ’ (p. 290). 

‘ If we want to know the truth ... we must have faith in the 
conclusions of our .reason, even when they seem . . .W good or 
too bad to be true. Such faith has a better claim to abide with 
hope and love than the faith which consists in believing without 
reasons for belief. It is this faith, surely, which is sought in 
the prayer, “Suffer us not for any pains of death to fall from 
thee.” And for those who do not pray, there remains the 
resolve that, as far as their strength may prevail, neither the 
pains of death nor the paina of life shall drive them to any com- 
fort in that which they hold to be false, or drive them from any 
! comfort in that which they hold to be true (p. 75). 

Litbeaturb.— F or all except the most recent years A. W 
Benn, of English Rationalism in the Nineteenth Century^ 

2 vols., London, 1905, covers the ground and gives a gieat 
number of references. A smaller book is J. B. Bury, A Hiht. of 
Freedom, of Thought^ do. 1913. Brilliant work within its own 
hunts is to he found m O. Pfleiclerer, The Development of 
Theology in Germany since KanU and in Great Britain since 
1555, Eng. tr., do. 1890. HeLEIT WoBEHOUSE. 

REALISM AND NOMINALISM, —i. An- 
cient and mediaeval. — Altbougli these terms are 
most properly used only of niedifeval schools of 
philosophy, the disputes of the Middle Ages were 
prepared by the division already existing in the 
fi aginents of Greek philosophy which they inherited. 
Plato was known as a realist, and Aristotle was 
usually believed to be opposed to him — in spite of 
the fact that after Thomas Aquinas 'Aristotle* 
meant a synthesis of realism and its opposite. 
W e may judge from the first statement of meta- 
physics which we now po.ssess, the Platonic dia- 
logues, that the forms (ideas) had been accepted 
as the explanation of the likeness between objects 
or individuals, before Plato wrote. ^ This meant 
that the data of experience were (1) individuals, 
objects, or things, and (2) certain other realities 
called ' forms * {etdr}, idim) with peculiar relations to 
the individuals. The relation was sometimes said 
to be participation or copying ; and it was implied 
in the Platonic school that the individuals were in 
some sense less real than, or dependent upon, the 
forms. Aristotle seems to have objected that this 
was only to add a new kind of individual existence 
to what was obvious ; and his argument was 
perhaps intended to prove that individuals were 
ultimately real ; but the result was that he 
appeared to make the forms less real than, or 
dependent upon, the individuals. 

At the very beginning of mediseval thought (cf. 
art. Scholasticism) Scotos Erigena^ attempted 
to reduce to logical coherence the confusion of 
semi-pliilosophical statements, primitive science, 
and popular superstition, which was known as 
cathohea fdes. But the guide that he took was 
the obscure Neo-Platonism of the pseudo-Dionysius. 
In accordance with this, he established a form 
of realism. Being, the most general of all like- 
nesses or forms, was said to be tne ultimately real, 
and we departed more and more from reality in 
api>roaching the objects of sensation. The theo- 
logical results we need not discuss ; on the philo- 
sophical side, realism implied that what is usually 
called ‘abstraction* is the correct method for the 
study of the real Avorld to the subordination, if 
not the exclusion, of sense-perception, and therefore 
the real was contrasted with the apparent. The 
result was a form of mysticism in which all exact 
knowledge seemed to be useless. 

Against this nominalism was a revolt. Aristotle 
bad said that ‘ things [m= realities] cannot appear 

1 Cf A. E Tajffor, Varia Socratica, ser. i., Oxford, 1911; J. 
Burnet, Greelc Philosophy ^ pt i-j ‘ Thales to Plato,’ London, 
19U- 

2 De Divmom Fatwee 
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as predicates/ and the conclusion was made that 
universals, or the likenesses between things, were 
not res. But, since the word res seemed to mean 
what we now mean by ‘ reality,’ the nominalists 
were charged with saying that universals were 
mere words or flatus mcis. Unfortunately we 
know the early nominalists only from their oppo- 
nents. It is, however, quite possible that they 
were attempting to turn philosophical attention 
towards the individual objects of perception. 
Abelard (Q'.-y.), the first great mediaeval thinker, 
easily showed, on the other hand, that the classi- 
fication of things as like, one to the other, cannot 
be due to the caprice of the perceiver and must 
therefore have a giound in the things. It is 
probably unliistorical to make Abelard a pure con- 
ceptualist or to suppose that he had a theory of 
forms of the mind or categories due to the structure 
of mmd. It is difficult to be historically just to 
the early medifeval thinkers. They were probably 
even more simple and primitive than their words 
seem to imply. The great step onwards came 
with the introduction of more works of Aristotle ; 
and Thomas Aquinas easily dominated the 
current of thought. He was a realist in the sense 
that, although he held the individual to be ulti- 
mately and irreducibly real, he maintained that 
universals are objective (in the mediseval language, 
^subjective’) and are ‘m the {universalia 

in rebus). Buns Scotus, the great opponent of 
Aquinas in other issues, in this did not diller veiy 
much from him, although he prefen'ed ‘thisness’ 
{hioceitas) to the ‘principle of individuality’ {pnn- 
cipium indimduattoms) as the explanation of the 
individuaL It is to be noted, however, that both 
seem to hold the individual object of peiception to 
be a composite, made up of universals (likenesses, 
etc.) with some individuating element added. 
Realism, thus modified, was triumphant. It was 
conclusive in showing that classification was not 
arbitrary, and that objects or individuals were like 
one anotlier quite independently of the perceiver. 
But it had m it the seed of its own destruction in 
the mistaken Aristotelian attempt to secure the 
universal by making it a component part of the 
object of perception. 

The last stage of the mediaeval controversy was 
reached by William of Ockham (see art. Scholas- 
ticism), who to the mind of his time completely 
destroyed the realism of Aquinas and Scotus. His 
most effective argument was directed against the 
principkcm individuationis of his predecessors. 
He showed that this ultimate difierence was noth- 
ing else than the individual itself ; and, asserting 
that the individual needed no explanation, he 
turned upon the universals of the realists. He 
showed that they did not exist in re and the 
alternative, as he phrased it, was that they existed 
in mente. Probably Ockham was not clear as to 
what he meant; but he certainly did not mean 
that universals are fictions or even ‘the work of 
the mind ’ ; for he expressly dismisses that theory. 
At this stage the controversy was displaced fiom 
its medieval prominence ; but, being still logically 
implied in every new metaphysical theory, it was 
handed on through the Renaissance to modern 
philosophers. The accepted view was generally 
what Ockham had left it. The individual objects 
of perception were real and the source of all our 
knowledge ; and the likenesses between them were 
mental or conceptual. There was still the implica- 
tion that pch likenesses were due to the structure 
or activities of the perceiving mind ; but the at- 
tention to sense-perception for which Ockham’s 
nominalism stood combined readily with the new 
interest in physical science. Thus Ockham was 
opposed to mediaeval realism, according to which 
universals were actual, but he is the precursor 


of modern realism in giving them conceptual 
(objective) existence and in refusing to suppose 
the thing to be made up of its qualities. 

It is not quite fair to the earlier modern phil- 
osophers to class them as realists and nominalists ; 
for this particular issue was never faced in the 
same terms after the Renaissance. The two 
tendencies, however, continued, and conceptualism 
iq.v.) was developed as a theory that the objects 
of perception were what they were because of the 
perceiving mind. This theory in Berkeley and 
Hume {qq-v.) seems to have implied that there was 
a certain human arbitrariness in classing things as 
like, one to another. The elaborate study of 
mental process added to the philosophical preju- 
dices which implied that we never observe the 
thing ‘itself’; and then with Hegel {q*v.) the 
whole of what the plain man regards as the world 
was supposed to be an emanation from peicipient 
mind. The result was to make of exact science 
only a study of mental process or its effects ; and 
realism was driven from the field. 

C. Delisle Bukns. 

2. Realism in modern thought. — Modern realism 
diffeis from its eailier connotation largely owing to 
this displacement of the centre of interest from 
ontology to epistemology ; it is a doctrine con- 
cerning the relation between cognition and the 
thing known. In its simplest form as the naive 
realism of the unphilosopnical man it holds that 
the subject has immediate knowledge of the ex- 
ternal world, that things are Avhat they seem, 
and that they are independent of being known. 
The view that things are what they appear as, 
taken apart from the further supposition of in- 
dependence, is variously called ‘ epistemological 
monism,’ ‘the theory of immanence,’ and ‘pheno- 
menalism.’ The last term is a survival from, and 
represents the antithesis of, an earlier meaning of 
the ‘ real ’ as contrasted with appearance. In this 
sense the real is that of which something is known, 
not what it is known as. The ‘natural realism’ 
of the Scottish school was of this ‘substance ’ type,^ 
and arose as a protest against the ‘ theory of ideas ’ 
of Berkeley and Hume (see art, Scottish Phil- 
osophy). Cartesian dualism had asserted that we 
can have experience only of * ideas ’ which merely 
represent external objects, and led to a subjectivism 
which Reid was anxious to avoid. He argued 
that, since the qualities of a body do not themselves 
constitute the body, there can be no question of 
their remaining mere ideas through the uncertainty 
of the existence of the undei lying body. This 
argument as against ideas is curious ; for, in sharply 
distinguishing between a body and its qualities, 
the possibility is introduced that in all cognition 
what is known is never the object itself but only 
an idea representing tliat object. And it was pre- 
cisely this dualism in knowledge that Reid wished 
to avoid indeed he claims, but nowhere sub- 
stantiates, that cognition is immediate. In fact 
epistemological dualism is born of the belief that 
propositions about things are of the subject-predi- 
cate form (ef. below, § 3), and leads naturally, as in 
Hamilton and Spencer, to agnosticism regarding 
the ‘real’ object— thus being fatal to all natural- 
isms of substance. It remains to be shown how 
the epistemological monism part of naive realism 
came to be recognized as expressing a relational 
view of cognition. 

Shadworth H Hodgson, the forerunner with 
L. T. Hobhouse® of English ‘new realism/ sought 
in his ‘subjective analysis of what is actu^ly 
experienced’^ to reach the reality of objects in 

1 Reid, * On the Intellectual Powers," in Works 2, edi. Sir W. 
Hamilton, Edinburgh, 1849, p. 232. 

2 * Inquiry into the Human Mmd," in Worhs^, p. 106a. 

8 The Theory of Knowledge, London, 1896. 

4 The Metaphysic of Experience, London, 1898, i. 18 f. 
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‘face to face perception.’ A thing is what it is 
known as ^ — a reality independent of the existence 
of a perceiving consciousness. Now, Berkeley 
himself had escaped from the difficulties of episte- 
mological dualism by denying it ; and it was theie- 
fore of vital importance for realism to distinguish 
between his monism and his subjectivism so as to 
be able to avoid the latter and to assert independ- 
ence. That IS why ‘ The Refutation of Idealism ’ 
by G. E. Moore ^ cleared the way for future lealist 
construction. Mooi e contends that a sensation is 
in reality a case of knowing or being aware of 
something. Therefore, when we know that the 
sensation of blue exists, the fact which we know 
is that there is awareness of blue. On analysis 
the ‘sensation of blue’ is thus seen to include, 
besides ‘ blue,’ both a unique element, awareness, 
and a unique i elation of this element to blue. 
From this it follows that, when we know that the 
sensation of blue exists, we know blue — i.e., we 
are already outside the subjectivist’s circle of his 
own ideas and sensations. This distinction be- 
tween sensation and sense-data thus forms a step 
towards the geneialized argument against sub- 
jectivism,* basing itself on the externality of rela- 
tions — a doctrine supported by the success of 
modern logic, since it merely expresses the justi- 
fication of logical analysis.^ New realist adherence 
to analysis® is exemplified in the significant at- 
tempt of the ‘ platform ’ realists,® E. B. Holt, W. 
T. Marvin, W. P. Montague, R. B. Perry, W. B. 
Pitkin, and E. G. Spaulding, at what Bussell 
called, in welcoming their appearance, the ‘ patient 
co-operative accumulation of results by which the 
triumphs of science have been achieved.’’ Perry* 
believes that realism is further strengthened by 
the possibility of showing that ciitical naturalism 
‘ gives to being in the last analysis a logical rather 
than a physical character. ’ ® But ‘ logical atomism,’ 
the search for ‘ piecemejil, detailed, verifiable re- 
sults,’ renders it difficult to give any adequate 
summary, in the crude unanalyzed language of 
common discourse, of the positions gained, such as 
the according of full ontological status to logical 
entities {not only particulars but also universals are 
real) or the acceptance of Kant’s contention that, 
if any knowledge is possible, mathematical and 
logical knowledge is,^^ without acknowledging the 
priority of epistemology.^* 

There is one important difference between, 
speaking roughly, American and English new 

1 Mmd^ new sei , vi. [1897] 235. 

2 Mind^ new ser , xii [19U3] 433 ; cf. ‘The Nature and Reality 
of Objects of Perception,' Proo. ArisL Sac , new ser., vi [1906- 

06] ; for a lealist theory of value see hia Pnncipia Ethtca^ 
Cambridge, 1903 

3 Cf. Bertrand Russell, Proe, Arist, Soc , new ser,, vii [1906- 

07] 37 ; also ‘ Meinong's Theory of Complexes and Assumptions 
(III),' Mind, new ser., xiii, [1904] 613. 

4 On external relations see Russell, Philosophical Essays, 
Iiondon, 1910, p. 160 ; K Costelloe, Proa. Arist , new ser., 
XV. [1914-16] 271 ; the six American ‘programmists,' The New 
Uealim; New York, 1912, p. 83 ; E G. Spaulding, ih. p. 166 ; 
R. B. Perry, ih. p. 99, and Present Philosophiaal TendAuaies, 
New York, 1912, p. 319. 

6 Cf, Russell, Scientific Methodin Philosophy, Herbert Spencer 
Lecture, London, 1914, p. 4. 

6 Journ. of Phil. vii. [1910] 393. 7 /ft. viii. [1911] 161. 

B Present Philosophical Tendencies, p. 83. 

9 Of., however, G. D. Broad’s acute critique of anti-realist 
thought in Peiception, Physics, and Reality: An Enquiry 
into the Information that Physical Science can supply about the 
Real, Cambridge, 1914, In this work it is shown bj detailed 
analysis how much more must be assumed than is generally 
believed before even the naivest realism can be overthrown. 
Broad differs from Russell in clinging to the physical object as 
well as to sense-data and sensation ; but in his discussion of 
Russell’s present view of ‘ things ’ as series of aspects in Proc. 
Arist. Soc,, new ser., xv. [1914-16] 250, a partial reconciliation 
seems indicated. 

19 Russell, Our Knowledge of the External World as a Field 
for Scientiho Method in Philosophy, Chicago and London, 
1914, p 4 

11 See ERE vii. 656^. 

12 Rus'^ell, The Problems of Philosophy, London, 1912 ; Marvin, 
in The New Realism, p. 45. 


realists ; and this is due largely to William James, 
who has been to the one school what Hodgson was 
to the other. In his JSssays in liadical Emjpiricis 7 n 
(London, 1912) James approved of the view that 
things are what they are known as (p. 27), but 
insisted that they need not be knoAvn in order to 
be (p. 26). The diveigence comes when he urges 
that there is no specific character of mental tilings, 
the difierence between mental and physical being 
one of context and arrangement {io. p. 25). The 
origin of this lies far back in Hume’s application 
of the argument from the ego-centric piedicament 
to the subject as object. Thus, if subjectivism is 
asswned, we reach the radical phenomenalist world 
of neutral elements in momentary being at the 
instant of perception. The further step of giving 
these elements independent existence apart from 
perception Hume mentioned i only to reject it 
because he thought that the so-called illusions of 
sense proved the dependence of ideas on the struc- 
ture of our organs. But, on Hume’s initial assump- 
tion, our organs have no permanent structure ; 
they exist when somebody perceives tliem and not 
otherwise.* If we now retrace our steps, we have 
the following results ; (1) since the argument 
based on relativity to sense-organs is inopeiative, 
Hume’s tentative step of assuming independence 
for the elements becomes a possible one ; but (2) 
we weie led to the necessity for this step by the 
difficulty of knowing the subject as object, which 

(3) arises only if subjectivism is assumed, and tliis 

(4) has been refuted by Moore. Now American 
realists believe that they can retrace step (1) with- 
out retreating farther, and so find themselves in 
James’s position of neutral epistemological monism 
plus independence. The argument against this, 
elaborated above, applies equally to the pheno- 
menalistic naturalisms of Clifford, Karl Pearson, 
Ernst Mach, and Avenarius.* 

A detailed analysis of neutral monism is given 
by Russell.^ Some important consequences follow 
from the theory j a mmd which had onljr one 
expeiience would be a logical impossibility, since, 
according to it, a thing is mental in virtue of 
its external relations — a view which places the 
important realist claim of independence at the 
mercy of a thoroughgoing relativist like N. 
Wiener.® Furthermore, neutral monism unduly 
assimilates belief or judgment to sensation and 

resentation, thus leading to the view of error as 

elief in the unreal, and so to the admission of 
unreal things.® The problem of error must, how- 
ever, be disentangled from that of ‘ sense-illusion.’ 
The more complete avoidance of subjectivism by 
the English realists makes this easier, and renders 
the question of secondary qualities much more 
amenable. The objects of acquaintance cannot be 
illusory or unreal ; ’ so, when a hot metal touches 
a cold spot on the skin, the ‘ coldness ’ is objective.® 
Though sen.sations are functions of the sense 
organs and the nervous system, this is not primi- 
tive knowledge and cannot form part of the epis- 

1 Treatise of Mwman Nature, ed. L. A. Selby-Bigge, Oxford, 
1888, p. 207. 

2 Broad, p. 166. 

8 We may note that S. Alexander holds that Berkeley in 
some passages avoids the confusion of mental act and what 
it is about (the confusion which gives rise to subjectivism), 
and, regards sensible things as independent presentations 
(‘ The Basis of Realism,' British Academy, vi. [1914] ; cf. 
also J. Laird, ‘Berkeley’s Bealism,' Mind, new ser., xxv. 
[1916] 308). 

4 ‘ On the Nature of Acquaintance,' xxiv. (1914] 1, 

161, 435. 

5 Joum. of Phil, xi, [1914] 661. 

6 Russell, Monist, xxiv. [1914] 174 f. ; for a cnticiam of 
Russell’s theory of judgment see G. F. Stout, Proc. Arist. Soc , 
new ser., xv [1914-15] 332. 

7 Russell, ‘ Definitions and Methodological Principles in 
Theory of Knowledge,’ Jffonist, xxiv. [1914] 586 

8 S. Alexander, Mmd, new ser., xxi [1912J 18, * On Sensations 
and Images/ Proc. ArisL Soc., new ser., x. [1909-10] 10. 
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temologicat premisses of epistemology^. ^ Further- 
more^ the difficulty of colours occupying the same 
place at the same time has been resolved. T. P. 
Nunn 2 concluded that a wider idea of ‘ thing ’ must 
he constructed. The necessary logical work has 
been accomplished by Bertrand Bussell, who showed 
that the difficulty over the phrase ^in the same 
place ’ arose foom a too simple and unambiguous 
conception of space.® 

It is obvious that much remains to be done ; in 
the woids of a keen critic of realism, Hhe new 
philosophy is not out of the wood, hut it has 
cleared hopeful paths in it/^ A. E. Heath. 

3. Modern logic and realism. — A stimulus to 
philosophical realism came through modern logical 
analysis of mathematics and mathematical advances 
in theoiies of infinity and continuity (cf. art. CON- 
TINUITY, voi. iv. pp. 96-98). 

The traditional logic of Aristotle and the 
Schoolmen was principally a collection of rnles of 
syllogistic inference, and propositions were ana- 
lyzed into attributing of predicates to subjects. 
Leibniz, indeed, perceived that there could be 
valid asyllogistic inferences, such as ‘ J esus Christ 
is God, therefore the mother of Jesus Christ is the 
mother of God,’ and ‘If David is the father of 
Solomon, without doubt Solomon is the son of 
David. ’ ® ^ The logic of relations which was indicated 
by Leibniz was cultivated with not much success 
by Johann Heinrich Lambert,® and with great 
success in the middle of the 19th cent, by Augustus 
cle Morgan. In this lespect de Morgan’s work 
was on quite different lines from that of George 
Boole, whose symbolism for lo^ic was ultimately 
based on the Aristotelian logic. De Morgan’s 
work was published in the Transactions of the 
Cambridge Philosophical Society from 1850 to 1865 
m6. in )m Syllabus of a Proposed System of Logic 
(London, 1860). This part of de Morgan’s work 
may he shortly indicated by saying that it was a 
successful attempt to fulfil a certain recommenda- 
tion expressed by Sir William Hamilton : 

^Whatever is operative in thoug^hfc must be taken into 
account and consequently be overtly expressible m logic ; for 
logic must be, as to be it professes, an unexclusive reflex of 
thought, and not merely an arbitrator selection— a senes of 
elegant extracts— out of the forms of thinking 

But modern logic proper may be said to begin 
with the work of Gottlob Frege. Frege’s first 
work, Begrijfsschrift, eine der arithmetischen 
nachgebildete Formelsprache des reinen Denkens 
(Halle, 1879), should be read in connexion with 
his second work, Die Grundlagen der Arithmetih, 
eim logisch-mathematische U ntersuchuna ilher den 
Begrip^ der Zahl (Breslau, 1884). For the purpose 
of coming to a decision as to the nature (synthetic 
or analytic, a priori or a posteriori) of the concept 
of number, Frege devised an extiaordinarily eflee- 
tive, though rather clumsy, symbolism for express- 
ing with great precision the various concepts and 
methods of deduction in logic ; and this symbolism 
and analysis were developed in the years 1879-1903, 
Frege’s final statement of his whole theory is in 
his Grundgeseize der Anthwetik begriffsschrifthch 
ahaeleit&t (2 vols., Jena, 1893-1903). Philosophi- 
cally speaking, Frege’s point of view is clearly 
expressed in his criticism of the psychological logic 
of Benno Erdmann’s Logik (Halle, 1892) : 

‘It seems to me that different oonoeptiona of the truth are 

1 Bussell, Monistt xxiv. 692. 

2 ‘Are Secondary Qualities independent of Perception?* 
Pfoc. Arist. Noc., new ser., x. [1909-10] 191. 

3 ‘ The Eelatiou of Sense-Data to Physics,* Soientia. xvi. 
fl914] 7 

4 Gr. Santayana, Joum. of Phil. xi. [1914] 449. 

5 B. Bussell, Critioal Exposition of the Philosophy of Leibniz, 
Cambridge, 1900, p. 283: ; L, Oouturat, La Logique de Leibniz, 
Paris, 1901, pp 73-75, 434. 

6 Of. J. Venn, Symhchc Logid^, London, 1894, p. xxxiv. 

7 Quoted in do Morgan’s Syllabus, p. 27. 


the origin of the controversy. I look upon the truth as some- 
thing objective and independent of the person who judges. It 
18 not so according to the psychological logicians. What 
Erdmann calls “ objective certainty” is only a general acknow- 
ledgement proceeding from those who judge, and which theie- 
fore IB not independent of them but may change with their 
psychical nature ... I acknowledge an objective domain 
which is not a domain of actual things ; while the psychological 
logicians, without more ado, look upon the non-actual as 
subjective.*! 

In many of his works Frege carried on a some- 
times ironically expressed polemic against the 
thesis that the subject-matter of arithmetic is the 
actual symbols and not the nniversals denoted by 
the symbols. Even eminent mathematicians such 
as fl. L. F. Helmholtz, L. Kronecker, H. E. 
Heine, J. Thomae, 0. >Stolz, A. Piingsheim, H. 
Schubert, and many others maintained, in most 
cases quite explicitly, this form of nominalism. 
Frege succeeded in showing^ quite satisfactoiily 
that the numbers used in arithmetic belong to a 
domain which is both non-actual and non-mental. 

The logical work of Giuseppe Beano began to be 
published nine years after that of Frege, but was 
quite independent of Frege’s work. The founda- 
tions of Peano’s logical system were much more in 
conformity with those of Boole and his successors, 
hut Peano used a very convenient and ingenious 
symbolism and attempted with great success the 
analysis of whole trains of reasoning which in- 
cluded already symbolized mathematical deduc- 
tions. Peano laid stress on the fact that his 
symbolism was a true ‘ideogiaphy ’ and thus did 
not make use of anything expressed in ordinary 
language. Although in many respects Peano’s 
analysis was greatly inferior to that of Frege, 
Peano has the merit of being the first explicitly 
to point out the fact that the two propositions 
* Socrates is mortal ’ and ‘ All men axe mortal ’ are 
different in form. This distinction, which seems 
to have been well known to Frege also, though it 
was not explicitly expressed by him until after 
Peano had done so, was and is unfamiliar to most 
other logicians, including some symbolic logicians, 
because of the use of verbally the same copula 
(‘is’ or ‘are’) in both cases. The philosophical 
aspect of this distinction has been thus expressed 
by Bussell : 

‘This [corresponding] confusion . . . obscured, nob only the 
whole study of the forma of judgment and inference, but aho 
the relations of things to their qualities, of concrete existence 
to abstract concepts, and of the world of sense to the world of 
Platonic ideas.’ 2 

The work of Bertrand Russell began with the 
completion of Peano’s system by the addition of a 
correspondingly symbolized logic of relations, and 
advanced, by the independent discovery of many 
of Frege’s subtle distinctions as well as by unan- 
ticipated discoveries, to a very satisfactory com- 
bination and development of the results of Frege 
in logic, Georg Cantor’s results in the theory of 
transfinite numbers, and Peano’s symbolism. The 
more philosophical discussion formed the subject 
of The Principles of Mathematics (vol. i., Cambridge, 
1903), and a detailed symbolical exposition of the 
theory of A. N. 'Whitehead and B. Russell was 
given in Principia Mathematica (3 vols., Cam- 
bridge, 1910-13). 

The philosophical bearing of modern logical 
work has been particularly emphasized by Russell. 
Broadly speaking, proper names stand for particu- 
lars, while other substantives, adjectives, preposi- 
tions, and verbs stand for nniversals. Pronouns 
and some adverbs stand for particulars, but are 
ambiguous. Only those nniversals which are 
named by adjectives or substantives have been 
much or often recognized by philosophers, while 
those named by verbs and prepositions have 

! From a tr, of part of the Grundgeseize in Monist, xxvi. 
[1916] 1S7. 

2 Our Knowledge of the External World, p 41. 
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usually been overlooked. Speaking generally, 
adjectives and common nouns express qualities or 
properties of single things, whereas prepositions 
and verbs tend to express relations between two 
or more things. Thus the neglect of prepositions 
and verbs, ivhich is due to the fact that, m 
practical life, we dwell only upon those words in 
a sentence which stand for particulars, led to the 
belief that every proposition can be regarded as 
attributing a property to a single thing (the belief 
that all propositions are of the subject-predicate 
form) rather than as expressing a relation between 
two or more things. Hence it was supposed that 
ultimately there can be no such entities as rela- 
tions, and this leads either to the monism of 
Spinoza and Biadley or to the monadism of 
Leibniz The belief just referred to gives 

rise to reflexions of much the same kind as the one 
of Hamilton and de Morgan mentioned above. ^ 
It seems that most iihilosophers have been less 
anxious to understand the world of science and 
daily life than to convict it of unreality in the 
interests of a super-sensible *reaP world either 
revealed to mystical insight or consisting of un- 
changeable logical entities. We find examples of 
such reasons with Parmenides, Plato, Spinoza, 
Hegel,® and this is at the bottom of the idealist 
tradition in philosophy. However, it is not true 
that all relations can be reduced to properties of 
apparently related terms. ^ Here we may refer to 
§ 2 above and to Principles, p. viii ; of. p. 448. 

Another of the grounds on which the reality of 
the sensible world has been questioned by philo- 
sophers is the supposed impossibility of infinity 
and continuity.® The explanation of the world 
which assumes infinity and continuity is much 
easier and more natural,® but from the time of 
Zeno, whose paradoxes were invented to support 
indirectly the doctrine of Parmenides,'^ the supposed 
contradictions of infinity have played a great part 
in philosophical speculation. Some of the problems 
of infinity were well treated by Bernard Bolzano ; ® 
but it was the mathematician, Georg Cantor, who, 
about 1882, first practically solved the difficulties. 
In fact, it is not essential to the existence of a 
collection, or even to knowledge and reasoning 
concerning it, that we should be able to pass its 
terms in review one by one ; but infinite collec- 
tions may be known by their characteristics 
although their terms cannot be enumerated — col- 
lections can be given all at once by their defining 
concepts. Thus, an unending senes may form a 
whole, and there may be new terms beyond the 
whole of it.® Because of the fact that infinite 
collections are not self-contradictory, * the reasons 
for regarding space and time as unreal have 
become inoperative, and one of the great sources 
of metaphysical constructions is dried up.’^® 
Literature.— See the works quoted throi^hout the article. 

Philip E. B. Joubdain, 
REALITY. — The words ‘reaP and ‘reality ’are 
used in a variety of different senses j it is therefore 
impossible to give a single satisfactory definition 
of them. Moreover, in the most fundamental 
sense in which they are used they are indefinable. 
Their meaning is best made clear by considering 
certain correlative expressions in which they are 
commonly met (e.p., reality and appearance) and 

1 See Bussell, IThe JProMems of JPMlosojfhyy London, 1912, 
pp, 146-149 ; cf., on what precedes this paragraph, Principles, 
pp, 42-81. 

3 Cf. Bussell, Bxtemal World, p. 46. 

3 Ih, pp. 166, 45-47, 63 f., 39, 6 f. 4 J6. pp. 47-60. 

6 CL Bussell, Problems, pp. 227-229, 

6 Bussell, Bxtemal World, p. 166 

7 See art. Oontinuitt, vol. iv, p. 91 ; Bussell, 'External World, 
pp. 129, 155-182. 

8 Paradoxien des Unendliohen, Leipzig, 1861. 

8 Bussell, External Wiyrld, pp. 159, 181 f, 

10 Bussell, Problems, p, 229 


by _ discussing their relations to certain other 
notions with which they are very closely connected 
(e.^., existence). 

I. Existence and reality. — In the ordinary 
philosophic use of reality it would seem that a 
distinction is draivn between it and existence ; for 
some things which would be asserted to exist 
would be denied by the same philosopher to be 
real, and some things that are said to be real are 
denied to exist. The two words, therefore, cannot 
he reasonably regarded as having the same in- 
tension, _ and. any one who says that their extension 
is identical is called upon to give some proof of his 
assertion | many philosophers deny that such 
things as colours are real, but it seems hardly 
possible to deny that they exist. When I see 
a colour or hear a sound, I am aware of some- 
thing, and not of nothing. Also I am aware of 
something different in the two cases, and the 
! diifeienee seems to he between the objects of 
which I am aware, and not merely between my 
two awarenesses as mental acts. 

Sounds and colours then may be said to exist, at 
any rate so long as any one is aware of them ; 
and those who deny that they are also real are 
denying something the absence of which is com- 
patible with their existence in the above sense. 
The two words are not, however, used consistently, 

I and it would perhaps he as much in accordance 
I with usage to say that colours are real but do 
not exist. At any rate, this example shows that 
' reality and existence differ in intension ; and we 
shall see reasons for preferring to say that colours 
exist even though they be unreal rather than that 
th^ are real even though they do not exist. 

The fact that reality and existence differ in 
intension can also be shown from another side. 
Many philosophers hold that such things as the 
number 3 are real ; hut hardly any one would say 
that 3 exists, though of course certain collections 
of three things may exist— e.^., the Estates of the 
Realm and the Persons of the Trinity. 

As a foundation for setting up a consistent 
terminology, we have the following two facts 
about the common use of words : (a) hardly any 
one would think it appropriate to say that such 
things as numbers exist, but many would say that 
they are real ; and (d) there are two kinds of 
things which almost every one would agree to 
exist if they be real — physical objects and minds 
with their states. With these two facts fixed, we 
may proceed to deal with the more doubtful cases 
of such objects as sounds and colours. We note 
that the two kinds of objects which are said 
without hesitation to exist if they be real are 
particular individuals ; i.e., they are terms which 
can he subjects of propositions but not predicates. 
Minds and physical objects clearly stand in this 
position. Objects which are said to be real but 
are seldom naturally said to exist are universals, 
whether qualities or relations — i.e, terms which 
can be subjects of propositions but can also occupy 
other positions in them. The number 3 is an 
example; for we can say both that 3 is an odd 
number and that the Persons of the Trinity are 
three. We may therefore lay it down as a general 
rule that objects are most naturally said, not 
merely to be real, but also to exist, when they are 
real and have the logical character of particular 
individuals. 

When a man says that he sees a colour, he 
means that he is aware of an extended coloured 
object and not meiely of a quality. This coloured 
object — e.y,, a flash of lightning— is a particular, 
and therefore, if real, exists. When we say that 
red exists, we mean two things : (1) that there are 
red objects, and (2) that these are particulars. 
The first part of our meaning corresponds to the 
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wider technical use of existence which is involved 
when mathematicians talk of existence-theorems. 
In this sense a universal is said to exist if it can 
be shown that it has or may have instances. 
Thus the number 3 exists in this sense because 
we can point to collections having three terms. 
But this is not the common use of existence in 
philosophy. To be able to say that a quality like 
red exists, we must be able to show both that it 
has instances and that these are particulars ; for 
it is only particulars that are primarily said to 
exist, and existence, in the secondary sense m 
which it is ascribed to red, is derived from the 
existence, in the primary sense, of its instances. 
It seems, however, that we do not naturally 
ascribe existence to a universal in all cases wheie 
it has instances which are particulais. The 
number 3 has instances which aie particulars, 
yet we do not commonly say that it exists. This 
difference in usage seems to depend on whether or 
not the judgment in which the quality is asseited 
of the subject occurs instinctively and without 
a recognized process of intellectual analysis. 
When we see a red object, we pass, if we choose, 
to the judgment ‘This is red^ without explicit 
analysis, and so we say that red exists ; to judge 
that a collection which we see has three members, 
we have to break it up in thought and re- 
synthesize It, and so we hesitate to say that 3 
exists, though we admit that it is real. It is 
difficult to believe that this difference of usage is 
of any philosophical impoitance, but it is necessary 
to notice it. 

2. Reality of universals. — We have now to ask 
in what sense such objects as colours can be said 
to be unieal though they exist. It certainly 
seems that in the piiinitive senses of reality and 
existence nothing can exist that is not real. And 
this must be accepted ; coloured objects, while we 
see them, both exist and are real in the primary 
sense of reality. But both their reality and their 
existence are denied by many philosophers ; those 
philosophers must therefoie be using the terms in 
a new sense. To say that red is unreal though it 
exists means (a) that red objects exist while they 
are perceived ; (d) that nothing is red except when 
some one perceives it ; and (c) that it is commonly 
believed that things might be red though no 
one perceived them. The third factor is quite 
essential. Toothache exists only when some one 
feels it, yet no one calls toothache unreal on this 
account. We may say, then, that reality is 
denied of a quality in this special sense when 
there are particular instances of it which we per- 
ceive, and our perception is accompanied by the 
belief in unperceived instances of it, and this 
belief is held to he erroneous. 

It is clear that every immediate object of our 
senses both exists and is real in the primary 
meaning of these terms so long as we remain 
aware of the object. For it seems to be a syn- 
thetic a priori proposition that anything of which 
we can be directly aware by our senses is both real 
and particular ; and what is real and particular 
exists in the primary meaning of that word. In 
a secondary meaning of reality, such objects may 
be called unreal if they give rise instinctively to 
judgments asserting the continued existence of the 
same or similar objects when unperceived, whereas 
in fact nothing of the kind can exist unperceived. 
Questions as to the reality of any particular, when 
reality has its primary sense, can arise only if that 
particular be not an object of direct awareness. 
Thus we ask, Does God leally exist? or, Are 
atoms real ? The meaning of such questions is as 
follows : God and atoms are not the direct objects 
of our minds at any time ; if they were, there 
could be no doubt of their existence and reality in 


the primary sense at certain times (viz. when we 
were directly aware of them). But we know what 
we mean by the words ‘God’ and ‘atom’; e.g.y 
we may mean Iw ‘God’ an ens realissimum or 
a First Cause. But these descriptions which we 
understand are partly in terms of universals ; thus 
‘ first ’ and ‘ cause ’ are universals. When we ask 
whether God really exists, we mean, Is there an 
instance of the complex universal involved in the 
definition or description of what we mean by the 
word ‘God’? We can see that, if there be an 
instance, it must be a paitieular ; so that, if there 
be one, God is both real and existent. 

We may now turn to those objects that 
commonly would he said to be real but not to 
exist. It would seem that every simple universal 
of which we are immediately aware must be real 
{a) in the primary sense, and also {b) in a second- 
ary sense which involves the already-mentioned 
secondary sense of existent as a special case. If 
we are directly aware of a universal, it is the 
object of a thought, and is clearly something real 
in the same sense in which a particular flash of 
light is real when it is the object of our senses. 
It does not, however, exist in the primary sense, 
because it is not a particular. Again, to be awaie 
of a simple universal, it is necessary to have been 
aware of some instance of it. Thus any smiple 
universal of which we are directly aware must 
have instances. It must therefore exist in the 
mathematical sense. It need not, however, exist 
in the philosophical sense, because its instances 
may not be particulars; we are directly 

aware of the universal colour, but the instances of 
colour are red, yellow, etc., which are themselves 
universals. Tims it seems more natural to say 
that colours exist than that colour exists. Never- 
theless this is largely a matter of mere usage. 
We cannot become aware of a simple universal of 
a higher order unless we are aware of one of the 
next lower grade, and so on till we come to the 
lowest universals in the hierarchy — those whose 
instances aie particulars. TIius, to become ac- 
quainted with colour, we need to he acquainted 
with colours; and, to become acquainted with 
colours, we need to be acquainted thiough our 
senses with particular coloured objects. So we 
may fairly say that every simple universal of 
which we are directly aware either exists m the 
secondary sense or is known through universals 
that are instances of it and themselves exist in 
the secondary sense. 

It follows that the only universals about the 
reality of which questions can reasonably be asked 
are either (1) those which are not directly cognized 
by us, but are desciibed in terms that we under- 
stand, or (2) complex universals. The questions 
that can be asked about the reality of such uni- 
versals are closely connected ; e.q,^ it may reason- 
ably be doubted whether any one is dnectiy 
acquainted with the -number twelve million and 
forty-nine. But we all know this number per- 
fectly well under the description of ‘ the number 
which is represented in the decimal scale of nota- 
tion by the symbols 12,000,049,’ provided that we 
are acquainted with all the terras involved in this 
descriptmn and with the signihcance of their mode 
of combination in it. It is then open to ask : Is 
there really such a number? This question in- 
volves two others: (a) Is there anything contra- 
dictory or incoherent in the description, as there 
would be if a number were described as that repre- 
sented in the decimal scale by a bow and arrow ? 
and {b)^ If the description be self-consistent and 
intelligible, is there really an object answering to 
it? If both these questions can be answered in 
the affirmative, the number will be said to be real 
in the primary sense. We can then go on to ask 
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the question : Is there any collection of particulars 
that has this number? If so, we can add that 
the number exists in the secondary philosophic 
sense in which existence can be predicated of 
umversals. 

Very similar questions arise over complex uni- 
versals— e g . , a golden mountain* It would seem 
that complex universals which involve no internal 
incoherence must be real in the primary sense if 
their constituents be real. Thus the universal 
‘golden mountain* is real even though there are 
as a matter of fact no golden mountains. If the 
universal has no instances, it will exist neither in 
the mathematical nor in the philosophic sense ; if 
it has instances which are not particulars — as, e.gr., 
the complex universal ‘ perfect number ’ — it will 
exist in the mathematical but not in the philo- 
sophic sense. But very difficult questions arise 
as to the reality of complex universals which 
involve a contradiction or some other a priori 
incoherence — e.g.^ a ‘round square.* Can we say 
that such universals are in any sense real ? 

This question has been discussed very fully and 
acutely by Meinong and his pupils. The following 
are arguments foi supposing that such universals 
are in a sense real. These incoherent universals 
appear as the subjects of propositions— e.^., in ‘A 
round square is round ’ and ‘ A round square is im- 
possible. * Such propositions are not about nothing ; 
they seem to be about round squares ; hence even 
these universals must have primary reality. Again , 
when we understand such a proposition as ‘A 
round square is impossible,’ the proposition is the 
object of an act of judgment, and, as such, is real. 
But the proposition is a complex, and, to under- 
stand it, its elements must also be the objects of 
acts of presentation. Hence the universal ‘ round 
square* must be the object of certain mental acts ; 
it therefore cannot be nothing, and must have 
primary reality. It will be seen that the question 
discussed here is similar to that raised by Blato in 
the Sophist : In what sense, if any, can not-being 
be? 

* Meinong and his school have been led to the 
view that there is a most primitive form of being 
that applies to all objects about which assertions 
or denials can be made, whether they be internally 
coherent or not; that reality is a species of this 
and existence a species of reality. We may agree 
that anything that is really the object of a state 
of mind, or is really the subject of a proposition, 
has what we have called primary reality ; but we 
may doubt whether such objects as round squares 
have any kind of being at all. For Meinong’s 
views lead to very grave difficulties. This form of 
being will have no opposite, and the law of con- 
tradiction will not hold for propositions about im- 
possible objects. Thus the propositions ‘A non- 
human man is human * and ‘ A non-human man is 
not human * will both be necessarily true, and yet 
be contradictory. Again, the expedient leads to 
an inhuite series of orders of being of increasing 
absurdity. Suppose we agree with Meinong that 
a round square has being. Then the proposition 
‘A non-being round square has not being* seems 
as genuine and necessary as ‘A round square is 
round.* But, if the latter forces us to ascribe a 
kind of being to round squares, the former must 
equally force us to ascribe a kind of being to non- 
being round squares. And this process of postulat- 
ing fresh and ever more absurd kinds of being will 
go on indefinitely. Closely connected with these 
difficulties is the question whether propositions, 
and in particular false propositions, be in any sense 
real. Meinong assumes that all mental acts con- 
cerned with propositions are founded on an act in 
which the proposition is before our minds as sense- 
data and universals are when we are directly 


aware of them. If so, propositions which we 
judge, whether they be true or false, have exactly 
the same claims to primary reality as a red patch 
that we see or the quality of redness that ive 
cognize. Yet it is very difficult to believe that 
every false proposition that any one has ever 
judged is real ; whilst, if we reject the reality of 
false propositions, we can hardly save that of true 
ones. 

The general means of meeting Meinong*s diffi- 
culty depends on recognizing the fact that, in the 
verbal forms which stand for propositions, the word 
or phrase that counts as grammatical subject can- 
not be regarded always as the proper name of the 
logical subject of the proposition. In the sentence 
‘ Red is a colour ’ the grammatical subject ‘ red * is 
the proper name of the logical subject of the pro- 
position, and therefore the universal red is real ; 
but it does not follow that in the grammatically 
similar form of words, ‘A round square is round,* 
the phrase ‘ a round square ’ is the name of any- 
thing. In fact two other possibilities remain open ; 
( 1 ) that the sentence ‘A round square is lound,’ 
though it has the same verbal form as some 
sentences which do stand for propositions — 6,g,, 

‘ A penny is round *— does not itself stand for any 
proposition ; and ( 2 ) that, whilst the sentence 
does stand for some proposition, the proposition 
for which it stands can be analyzed into a com- 
bination of several in none of which a single object 
whose name is ‘round square* appears as subject. 

Both these alternatives may be used for dealing 
with the reality of round squares. In the first 
place, w^e may suggest that a sentence like ‘A 
round square is round * seems to stand for a pro- 
position only because of its similarity in gram- 
matical form to certain sentences which do stand 
for genuine propositions. Actually, when we see 
these marks or hear the corresponding sounds, we 
do not think of any proposition whatever. And 
likewise, when we say that it is necessary that a 
round square should he round, we mean only 
that sentences in which the name of a part of the 
grammatical subject appears as the grammatical 
predicate stand for necessary propositions if they 
stand for propositions at all. On the other hand, 
the statement ‘A round square is contradictory’ 
does stand for a genuine proposition, but it is not 
a proposition about an object denoted by the phrase 
‘round square.* The proposition really is; ‘If 
an object be round, it cannot be square, and con- 
versely.* This proposition does not contain a com- 
plex term denoted by ‘ round square,* but asserts a 
relation of incompatibility between roundness and 
squareness. Hence its reality, truth, and intelligi- 
bility do not imply the reality of a complex 
universal ‘ round square.* _ 

Before leaving this subject, a word must be said 
about the reality of objects that involve an ct priori 
incompatibility, but in which the incompatibility 
is not obvious without proof as in the case of 
‘ round ’ and ‘ square.’ Does the phrase, ‘ an alge- 
braical equation of the second degree one of whose 
roots is X,’ stand for any real object ? It does not, 
for it involves a priori incompatibilities. But we 
must not say that sentences with this phrase as 
their grammatical subject as used by most people 
are in the same position as ‘A round square is 
round,* For persons who do not see the a 
priori incompatibility these sentences may stand, 
for propositions, though they cannoti bei about 
any object of which the phrase in question ip the 
name, 

3 . Appearance and reality. — The question of the 
reality of propositions would lead us into problems 
connected with Beitrand Russell’s theory of judg- 
ment and G. F. Stout’s doctrine of real possibilities 
which would carry us too far afield. We will 
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therefore pass at once to the opposition between 
reality and appearance, with which is connected 
the doctrine that there are degrees of reality. 

The simplest and most obvious case of this 
opposition is what is known as the contrast between 
sensible appearances and physical realities. A cup 
is believed to be round, yet from all points of view 
but those which lie in a line through the centre of 
the circle and at right angles to its filane it appears 
elliptical. The elliptical shapes seen from the 
various points of view are called the ^sensible 
appearances ’ of the cup, and are contrasted with 
its real shape. It must be noticed that the opposi- 
tion between sensible appearance and physical 
reality is not simply that between true and false 
’udgment. The elliptical appearance may never 
ead us to the false judgment that the cup is ellip- 
tical ; moreover, if it should do this and the error 
should afterwards he corrected, the cup does not 
cease to appear elliptical. It is important to be 
clear on this point because efforts are sometimes 
made to hold that appearances are not objects 
connected in a certain way with a physical reality, 
but are certain ways of viewing a physical reality. 
The latter theory makes appearances mind-depen- 
dent in a way in which the former does not. 
When we talk of different ways of viewing one 
reality, the differences must be supposed to (Qualify 
our acts of viewing, and not the object viewed j 
they are thus differences in mental acts and can 
subsist only while the acts themselves exist. But, 
if we suppose different appearances to be different 
objects, then, though it is possible and may be 
probable that these objects exist only when the 
acts which cognize them exist, it remains a fact 
that they are not in any obvious sense states of 
mind or qualities of such states. 

Now it seems certain that different sensible 
appearances are different objects, and not merely 
different mental relations to the same object. 
Inspection shows clearly that the elliptical shape 
which is seen from the side is as good an object as 
the circular shape seen from above. Moreover, if 
we call the appearances mental acts, to what 
precisely does the quality * elliptical’ which we 
ascribe to the appearances belong? Surely not 
(a) to any mental act, for these have no shape j 
nor (5) to the physical object, for this is supposed 
to he round ; and, if it be said (c) that it applies to 
‘the physical object as seen from such and such 
a place, ^ the supporter of this alternative may be 
asked to state what he supposes this partly mental 
and partly physical complex to be, and how he 
supposes it to have the spatial predicate of ellip- 
ticity. The view against which we are arguing is 
somewhat supported by the common phrase, ‘The 
cup is round hut looks elliptical.’ But the only 
meaning which it seems possible to give to this is 
the following: viewing the cup from a position 
from which the real shape cannot be seen, we are 
aware of an appearance that has the same shape 
as we should see if we looked straight down on a 
cup that was really elliptical. 

We may say, then, that a sensible appearance is 
a reality ; but it is not a physical reality, because 
it does not obey the laws of physics j and it is not 
a mental reality in the sense of a state of mind, 
nor is it any quality of a mental act, though it is 
commonly believed that it exists only as the object 
of an act of sensation or perception. We may 
agree, then, so far with two celebrated dicta about 
aiipearance and reality: ‘Eeality must in some 
way include all its appearances,’^ and ‘Wieviel 
Schein soviel Hindeutung auf Sein.’® Since an 

1 F. H. Bradley, Appearance and JReaMty, bk. i. ch. xii p. 132 
(2nd ed. ; * Appearances exist . . . And whatever exists must 
belong to Reality’). 

2 y. F. Herbart, BauptpunMe der Metaphysik, in Sdmmtl. 
Werhe^ ed. G. Hartenstein, Leipzig, 1850-62, iii. 14. 


appearance, taken by itself, is as real as anything 
else (in the primary sense of reality), it can be 
called an appearance only in virtue of some 
essential reference in it to something else with which 
it is contrasted. Thus sensible appearance is con- 
trasted with physical reality ; both are real in the 
primary sense, but the former is called an appear- 
ance because it always tends to make us think of 
the existence and qualities of the latter, and we 
have a tendency to ascribe qualities to the one 
that belong only to the other. 

The last point is of considerable importance 
with reference to the statement that Reality is a 
harmonious whole and that appearances are con- 
demned because of their internal incoherence or 
contradiction. Reality is here used as a concrete 
substantive, and means the whole system of what 
really exists. But presumably it is also true that 
anything that is real, and therefore any part 
of Reality, must be internally coherent. Now, 
sensible appearances are real, as we have tried to 
show; hence they must be internally consistent. 
There is no internal inconsistency in a red elliptical 
patch seen by any one, and the person who calls 
this an appearance does not do so because of any 
internal incoherence, if he knows what he is 
about. The incoherence arises when the elliptical 
red patch is taken to be identical with some other 
part of Reality a colourless circle) whose 
qualities are incompatible with its own. The 
elliptical red patch is certainly real, and the 
colourless circle may very well be real ; the former 
is called an appearance, and the latter a reality, 
because objects of the latter kind are of much 
greater practical interest and importance as obey- 
ing the laws of physics, and because the intimate 
relations between the two are liable to cause us 
to make the mistake of identifying the qualities 
of the two where they really differ. Reality— the 
whole system of all that exists — must include both 
the elliptical red patch and the colourless circle, if 
both be real ; and their precise nature and rela- 
tions are a matter for further philosophical investi* 
gation. 

This seems obvious enough when we consider 
only the contrast between sensible appearance 
and physical reality. But we must notice that 
eminent philosophers use the contrast in many 
cases where what they call the appearance is not 
an object of sense-perception. F. H. Bradley, 
argues that the self and goodness and relations 
are all appearances, though appearances of different 
degrees of reality. What precisely does this 
mean ? Primarily, that certain notions which we 
all use in thinking about the world are internally 
inconsistent. "We treat the world, e.g.y as con- 
sisting of various terms in various relations to each 
other. Bradley tries to show that such a view 
involves vicious infinite regresses. When appear- 
ance is used in this sense, it seems to be connected 
with a special kind of false judgment, viz. the 
assertion that the world or some part of it has 
incompatible characteristics. This is very differ- 
ent from the kind of false judgment connected 
with sensible appearances. (1) As we saw, no 
kind of false judgment need he made there, and, if 
it he made and corrected, the sensible appearance 
continues to exist and he perceived. (2) There is 
nothing self-contradictory in the predicate that is 
wrongly* ascribed to physical reality through con- 
fusing it with sensible appearance. The judgment 
‘This cup is elliptical’ is false, not because there is 
anything self-contradictory in the predicate * ellip- 
tical,’ but because it is incompatible with the circu- 
larity that the physical cup is supposed to possess. 
On the other hand, if the self be an appearance in 
Bradley’s sense, the assertion ‘Socrates is a self’ 
is false, because the predicate is self-contradictory j 
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it is like saying ‘ Socrates is both tall and short.’ 
The quality oi being a self can be truly asserted 
of nothing, whilst that of being elliptical can be 
truly asserted at least of the sensible appearance. 
There is thus a great difference between what is 
meant by calling the seen ellipse an appearance 
and calling the self an appearance. 

When this difference is recognized, we see that, 
whilst it is obvious that sensible appearances are 
contained in Reality, it is not at all obvious in 
what sense such appearances as the self can be con- 
tained in it ; for these would seem to be in the 
position of round squares. This brings us to the 
doctrine that there are degrees of reality. It is 
held that all appearances are internally incoherent, 
but that some are more coherent than others. As 
a corollary to this, it is maintained that no appear- 
ance is as such contained in Reality ; on the other 
hand, as Bradley puts it, ‘ ai)pearances are trans- 
muted’ m order to be contained in Reality, and 
the one-sidedness of one appearance cancels out 
with and is corrected by that of others. This 
doctrine seems to be closely connected with three 
others ; (a) Reality as a whole being a harmonious 
system, it is assumed that, the more an appear- 
ance needs to be modified and supplemented in 
order to take its place in Reality, the less coherent 
and therefore the less real it is j and (6) this is 
largely dependent on the view that all appearance 
is connected with the peculiar position of finite 
minds, which can know Reality only f ragmen tarily 
and from an individual angle ; lastly (o) it is held 
that no part of Reality can be internally coherent 
in abstraction from its relation to the rest of 
Reality. We may trace the development of this 
view in Spinoza’s doctrine of the three kinds of 
knowledge and in the Hegelian dialectic to its 
completest form in Bradley’s philosophy. 

It IS clear that both (a) and (c) are needed if it is 
to be assumed that Reality is the only harmonious 
system. And this is assumed; for very often 
something is condemned as appearance, not so 
much because of any internal incoherence that can 
be directly detected in it as because it obviously 
cannot be predicated of Reality as a whole. It is 
impossible to give a fair and adequate criticism of 
so subtle and elaborate a doctrine here. But the 
following remarks may be made : 

(1) Either Reality can be correctly regarded as 
possessing parts or not. If so, it would seem that 
there must be some propositions that are true 
about the parts and not about the whole {e.g., that 
they are parts). And again, if the parts be real, 
they mnst be as internally harmonious as the 
whole. It may be perfectly true that what we 
take as one self-snbsistent differentiation of Reality 
is often neither one nor self-subsistent, but a mere 
fragment whose limits do not correspond with 
those of any single differentiation (cf. here 
Spinoza’s distinction between the hierarchy of 
infinite and eternal modes and the finite modes, 
and his closely connected theory of error). But 
even a fragment is something and has a nature 
of its own, and perfectly true judgments should 
be possible about it. We may of course make 
erroneous judgments if we ignore the fact that it 
is a fragment, and if we make assertions about 
that in it which depends on its relations to what is 
outside it. But we do not always ignore the fact 
that what we are talking about is not the whole ; 
e.g,i when we say that Socrates is a self, we are 
perfectly aware that Socrates is only a part of 
Reality, and that our statement may be false of 
the whole. And it is not obvious that all asser- 
tions about a fragment must depend for their truth 
on what is outside the fragment (cf. here Spinoza’s 
doctrine of the function of the notioms communes 
in passing from imaginative to rational knowledge). 


If, on the other hand, we suppose that Reality 
cannot be correctly regarded as having parts, the 
question arises : What precisely is it that is called 
an appearance, and what precisely is supposed to 
be ‘transmuted and supplemented’ in Reality? 
Something must be transmuted and supplemented ; 
it cannot be Reality as a whole ; what can it be 
unless Reality has real parts? Bradley has seen 
these difficulties perhaps more clearly than any 
other philosopher of his general way of thinking ; 
but it is hard to believe that his doctrine that 
Reality is a supra -relational unity, and that all 
predication involves falsilication is a satisfactory 
solution. Indeed, it perhaps comes to little more 
than are-statement of the theological position that 
the nature of God can be described only in negative 
terms which at least ward off error. 

(2) Sensible appearances, which, as we have 
seen, differ in important respects from others, are 
also held to exhibit what may be called degrees 
of reality in a special sense. As we know, these 
realities are called appearances and unreal only 
with^ respect to their relations to a supposed 
physical reality about which they are held to be 
an indispensable source of mfoinmtion. Now, 
those who deny the physical reality of secondary 
qualities would he inclined to say that the colom’s 
seen in waking life are less real than the shapes 
that are seen at the same time, and more real than 
the colouis and shapes seen in dreams, delirium, or 
illusions. We may usefully compare here Kant’s 
distinction between Schema Erscheimmgi and Ding- 
an-Sich in his example about the rainbow to that 
between the colours and shapes of dreams, the 
colours of waking life, and the qualities of physical 
objects (it is not of course suggested that Kant had 
in mind precisely the distinctions which we are now 
considering). 

As far as can be seen, the ascription of degrees 
of reality to sensible appearances simply depends 
on how intimately their qualities are supposed to 
he connected with those of a corresponding physical 
reality. To a man who takes the position of 
Locke and of most natural scientists the elliptical 
shapes seen in waking life (to revert to our old 
example) are the most real of appearances, because 
the corresponding physical reality actually has a 
shape, and that shape is a closed conic section 
connected by simple laws with that of the appear- 
ance. The colours seen in waking life are less real 
appearances because it is not believed that any 
physical object has colour, though it is held that the 
colour seen is correlated with the internal structure 
of the corresxDonding object. And the shapes and 
colours of dreams or hallucinations are held to 
have the lowest degree of reality, because, while it 
is admitted that they are correlated with distinc- 
tions that exist somewhere in the physical world, it 
is held that these distinctions exist in the brain or 
in the medium rather than in any object that can 
be regarded as specially corresponding to the 
api^earance in the way in which the round physical 
cup corresponds to the elliptical visual appearance 
seen in waking life. 

4. Ethical sense of the term.— It remains to 
notice one more use of the words ‘ real ’ and ‘reality.’ 
They are sometimes used in an ethical sense to 
stand for what ought to be as distinct from what 
is. This is rather a paradoxical use of terms. 
Often we contrast re^ and ideal, and say that 
what actually exists is real, whilst what ought to 
exist but does not is ideal. Yet some ethical 
writers use the word ‘real’ for ‘ideal,’ when they 
speak of the real or true self, meaning the self 
that ought to be as contrasted with that which 
now is. This use of terms is generally connected 
with metaphysical theories of ethics such as 
Kant’s or Green’s, which hold that the self that 
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ought to be really exists and has a higher degree 
of reality than what would commonly be called the 
self as it really is. 

Literaturb — ^The following’ works are of importance in con- 
nexion wth the subject of this article. (1) On the relation of 
reality to existence and on the reality of contradictory objects. 
—Plato, Sophist and Thecetetvs : St. Anselm, Frosologium &nd 
e. Jnsipientem ; A. Meinong, vher Annakmen, Leipzig, 1910, 
ttber die Stellung der Qegenstctndstheone^ do. 1906-09, (Inter’ 
suahunc/enzuT Gegenstanastheorie und Psyckologie, do. 1904; 
B. A. W. Russell, The Problems of Philosophy, London, 1912, 
The Principles of Mathematics^ Cambridge, 1903 ; A. N. 
Whitehead and B. A. W. Russell, PHncipia Mathematica, 
do. 1910, i. ; G. F. Stout, ‘ The Object of Thought and Real 
Being,’ Proc, of the Aristotelian Society, 1911. (2) On the 
relation of reality to appearance.— Spinoza, Ethics^ tv. W. 
H, Whites, London, 1894; F. H. Bradley, Appearance and 
Reality^, London, 1902, Essays on Truth and Reality, Oxford, 
1914. (3) On sensible appearance and physical reality.— 

Descaites, Meditations ; G Berkeley, Principles of Human 
Knoioledge, London, 1776 , Kant, Critique of Pure Reason, tr 
J. H. Stirling, Edinburgh, 1881 ; H. A Prichard, Kant*8 Theory 
of Knowledge, Oxford, 1909 ; Russell, Our Knowledge of the 
External World, Chicago, 1914 ; Stout, Manual of Psychology^, 
London, 1913; S Alexander, artt. m Mind, new ser., xxi. 
[1912], Proc. Ansi Soc., new ser., xi. [1910-11], and Proc. British 
Academy, vi. [1914]. 0. D, BrOAD. 

REALITY (Buddhist), — In religious philosophy 
as in metaphysic the words ‘real/ ‘reality’ ex- 
press more than one aspect of things — the actual 
as opposed to the fictitious, the essential as opposed 
to the accidental, the absolute or unconditioned as 
opposed to the relative or conditioned, the objec- 
tively valid as opposed to the ideal or the 
imagined, the true as opposed to the sham, the 
important as opposed to that which, in the same 
connexion, is of less value, and finally, that winch 
ultimately and irreducibly is as opposed to that 
which names conventionally signify m the average 
mind’s stock of knowledge. 

Neither in the Suttas of the earlier Buddhist 
religious doctrines nor in the early or the early 
mediseval elaborations of a more metaphysical kind 
do we meet with terms quite so packed with mean- 
ings as ‘real’ and ‘ leality,’ but all the above-named 
antitheses occur and find expression in a variety of 
terms. The Suttas are more deeply concerned 
with the truth and the pragmatical importance of 
things. And the true and the actual, or that- 
which-is, are identified by one and the same -word : 
sacca=sat-ya, i.e. fact, or the existent (see art. 
Truth [Buddhist]), There were certain facts or 
realities relating to spiritual health concerning 
which it was of the first importance to hold right 
views and take action accordingly. To rank 
other realities, such as objects of sensuous and 
worldly desires, as of the highest value {aggato 
ha/roti) was likened to the illusion that the painted 
forms in a fresco were real men and women, ^ or to 
the illusions achieved in conjuiing or occurring in 
dreams.^ Metaphors again play around, not the 
actuality, hut the essential nature of the living 
personality, physical and mental. Thus the 
material factors of an individual are compared to 
a lump of foam : ‘ Where should you find essence 
[lit. pith] in a lump of foam ? the mental factors 
— feeling, perception, volitional complexes, and 
consciousness — to bubbles raised in water by rain, 
to a mirage, to a pithless plant, and to conjuring 
respectively.® The world is also compared to a 
bubble and a mirage,^ etc. These figures are 
not meant to convey the later decadent Indian 
Buddhist and Vedantist sense of the ontological 
unreality of the objects and impressions of sense. 
The similes convey on the one hand a repudiation 
of {a) permanence, (6) happy security, (c) super- 
henomenal substance or soul, and on the other a 
eprecation of any genuine satisfying value in the 
spiritual life to be found in either ‘ the pride of life ’ 
or the 'lust of the world.’ 

1 Thertgdthd, 393. 2 /j. 894- I 

s Saipyutta, iii. 141. Dhammapada, 170. 1 


This trend in Buddhist teaching was not due to 
the absence of theories concerning the nature of 
being in the early days of Buddhism. There were 
views maintained very similar both to that of the 
Parmenidean school in Greater Greece — that the 
universe was a plenum of fixed, permanent exis- 
tents j and to the other extreme as maintained by 
Gorgias and other Sophists— that ‘nothing is.’ 
These Indian views, probably antedating those of 
Greece by upwards of half a century, were con- 
fronted by the Buddha with Ms ‘middle theory’ 
of conditioned or causal becoming. His brief dis- 
course is given in the Suttas of the Samyutta 
Nikaya,^ and is cited by a disciple in another 
Sutta nearly adjacent to that containing the 
, similes referred to ahove.^® And we hear no more 
i of the extremist views till "we come to the book 
purporting to he the latest in the canon — the 
Kathavatthu, There among the first, presumably 
the earliest compiled, arguments of the work ® we 
find that the positive theory — ‘everything exists’ 
{i.e. continues to exist)— so far from being generally 
rejected among Buddhists, was maintained by a 
school which attained to great eminence not 
only in North India, especially in Kashmir, but 
also in Central and Eastern Asia, and in the 
south-eastern islands— the school of Sarvasti- 
vadins {q.v.; Pali, Sabbathivadins), or ‘All-is- 
behevers.^ 

The attitude taken up in the Theravada, or 
mother-church, towards what might now be called 
reality, developed along a difierent line. This 
confronts us in the very first line of the Katha- 
vattha : ‘ Is the person (self or soul) known in the 
sense of a real and ultimate fact ? ’ In other words 
(as is revealed in the process of the long series of 
arguments), does the term ‘ person,’ conventionally 
used as a convenient label for the composite 
phenomenon of a living human being, correspond 
to any irreducible and permanent entity, nou- 
menon, ego, soul, immanent in that phenomenon ? 
This distinction between the current names in 
conventional usage and the real nature ‘behind,’ 
or * above,’ what is designated by them is antici- 
pated already in the earlier books of discourses 
and dialogues ascribed to the Buddha. A man’s 
personality is conceded as being real, or a fact 
(sacea) to him at any given moment, albeit the 
word expressing that personality is but a popular 
label, and is not paralleled by any equally fixed 
entity in man. But, in the inquiry of the later 
book, the Kaihavatthit, the more evolved philo- 
sophical problem is betrayed by the first appear- 
ance of a more technical nomenclature. Sacca 
(‘ true,’ ‘ fact’) is used in adjectival form — saccika, 
‘actual.’ And (‘ ultimate sense,’ lit. 

I ‘ supreme thing-m eant ’), a word which, in Theravada 
I literature, has become an equivalent of jihilo- 
sophic or metaphysical meaning, here starts on its 
long career. It is along the line of this distinction 
between popular and ultimately real or philosophic 
meaning that the commentator (c. 6th cent. A.D.) 
discusses the opening argument in the controversy 
and perorates at the close of it.® It is in the fore- 
front of Anuruddha’s planning of his classic 
manual, A Compendium of Philosophy [ A bhidham' 
mattha-sangaha) : ‘ These things are set forth in 
thew ultimate sense as Categories Four,’® the 
commentaries pointing out that paramatdthto is 
opposed to sammuti, the conventional. And 
Anuruddha discusses in his eighth chapter'^ the 
distinction between the things that are real exis- 
tents and those that are, in virtue of a name, 
apparently so. Finally the present-day vitality 

lii. 17. 2 iii 134 8i. 6f. 

4 Of. Dialogues of the Buddha, i. 263 ; Kindred Sayings, i. 169 f. 

5 Of the tr, by 0. A. F. Rhys Davids and S. Z. Aimg, Points 
of Controversy, London, 1916, pp. 8, 68, n. 2. 

6 London, 1910, p, 81. 7 p. 199 f. 
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of this^ aspect of reality for Buddhists is visible in 
the writings of Ledi Mahathera.^ 

In his discussion of the terms paramattha and 
sacca S, Z. Aung quotes medioeval philosophical 
works, which are practically at one in interpieting 
paramattha as meaning either a sense-datum or 
a thing per se {sabhdva) which is verifiably exis- 
tent to the extent of irreversibility or infallibility. 
Such ultimately real things, referred by Anuruddha 
to a ‘ fourfold category,’ may also be distinguished 
under two heads — as unconditioned and con- 
ditioned. Under the former head, meaning 
* whatever is not causally related to anything 
else,’ Buddhist philosophy lefers its metaphysicsa 
conception of nihhdna {nirvdria), i.e. its hypo- 
thetical state which is not life, in that there is no 
birth or death, the essentials of life. Under the 
conditioned aie compiised all the elements (not 
the compound phenomena) of matter and mind 
In the former the elements, abvstractions from 
earth, water, tire, air, are, respectively, that which 
extends itself, coheres, burns, moves. Mind is 
ultimately conceived as consciousness^^ a number 
of \yliat the present writer has called mental co- 
efficients (Pah, cetasiJca-dhamind, ‘mentals’), such 
as feeling, perception, volition, etc. All these 
conditioned elements, though ultimately real, are 
in a peipetual state of change, i.e. of genesis and 
cessation, wherein there is always a causal series, 
one momentary state arising because of its prede- 
cessor and transforming itself into its successor. 
Nothing IS casual or fortuitous. All is in a state 
of causally determined becoming. In the ultimate 
constituents of conditioned things, physical and 
mental, Buddhism has never held that the real is 
necessarily the permanent. Unwitting of this an- 
ticipation, Bertrand Russell is now asking modern 
philosophy to concede no less.^ 

Literature. — See works leferred to in the article. 

C. A. F, Rhys Davids. 
REAL PRESENCE.— See Euohaeist. 

REASON. — I. Definition. — In the most general- 
ized sense of all, reason might be defined as the 
relational element in intelligence, in distinction 
from^ the element of content, sensational or 
emotional. Such a definition could justify itself 
by etymology : both X670S and ration from which the 
word as a philosophical term descends historically, 
have sometimes^ the meaning simply of ‘ relation.’ 
This, how'ever, is too generalized to be serviceable. 
"We must seek for something more limited. 

At the beginning of the search we are met by 
an^ ambiguity. Man is defined as the ‘ rational 
animal ’ ; yet the ‘ reason of animals,’ at a level 
below the human, is currently spoken of. The 
exj)lanation of this ambiguity will point out the 
definition which we requiie. 

It IS true that the lower animals have ‘reason ’ 
as well as ‘instinct’ (which may be defined as the 
direction, psychical as well as physical, of actions 
to ends, without knowledge of the end) in the 
sense that they, in varying degrees, direct their 
actions intelligently to desired ends ; but not even 
the animals nearest to man have the power of 
thinking in general terms expressed in language. 
Man lias this ; and, in the traditional definition of 
man, it is this that is distinguished by the name 
of ‘reason.’ The subject may thus be* dealt with 
either psychologically or epistemologically— i.e., 
we may consider the origin and growth of con- 
ceptual thought ; or we may consider it as actually 
exercised in the discovery of true propositions. 

Vipassanadlpani, Rangoon; ‘ Expositions,’ Rtwid/iMt 
JReview, Oct. 1916 ; * Some Points in Buddhist Doctrine,’ JPTSt 
191S-*14, p 129, as well as in S. Z. Aung’s art. ‘ The Philosophy 
of the Real,’ Jowm. Birina Research Soeietu^ Rangoon, 1917 
2 * The Ultimate Constituents of Matter,’ j£%e Monisty London, 
1915, p. 401 f. 
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Psychologically it has been dealt with under the 
head of Intellect. In the present article we 
shall consider reason, not further in relation to 
the classification of the mental powers, and not 
enetically, but in relation to the philosophical 
iseussions on the validity of scientific knowledge, 
of moral precepts, and of metaphysical beliefs. 

2. The term in Greek philosophy.— (a) The pre- 
Socratics. — Reason, of course, was used by man 
long before the use of it was reflected on, and 
long before it was appealed to as the ground of 
knowledge or belief. When it is thus appealed 
to, it comes to he set, along with experience, in 
antithesis to passively accepted custom or tradi- 
tion ,* and then again, more precisely, in anti- 
thesis to the particular facts known, as dis- 
tinguished from the form and the generality of 
knowledge. The last stage was reached in the 
early philosophy of Greece— not at the very 
beginning, but as early as Heraclitus and Par- 
menides (6th to 5th cent. B.C.). Por the earlier 
period of the Hellenic world, as for the pre- 
Hellenic world generally, the vague Homeric use 
of such words as vdos, wpaTrides, in which 

reason is not clearly distinguished from sense, or 
the mental process from the organic piocess that 
goes with it physiologically, may be taken as 
characteristic. Something of this vagueness in- 
deed always remains in literary and even in philo- 
soiihical usage but there comes a time when 
language enables us to distinguish if we choose. 
The time when generalizing thought was con- 
I sciously recognized, in distinction from the sense 
or experience in w^hioh it is immersed, arrived 
when the deductive science of mathematics had 
begun as a new departure of Greek science, 
maiking a step beyond the accumulation of ob- 
servations and empirical formulee in the science of 
the ancient East. It was this, though perhaps 
neither thinker was fully aware of the souice of his 
thought, that caused Heraclitus and Parmenides 
to begin the series of articulate statements of a 
philosophical criterion. Earlier thinkers had 
already started the series of doctrines, hut with- 
out a definite test of truth. 

The balance, as a necessary consequence of the 
new departure in which the inquiry had its source, 
inclines at first to reason in its distinctive meaning 
as against the later-formulated eriteiion of experi- 
ence. Heraclitus, indeed, appeals also to experi- 
ence against tradition ^ in the saying, 6tpdaXp.ol tQ>v 
&T(av cLKpL^icrrepoi pdprvpes (frag. 15 [By\vater], 101“^ 
[Diels]) ; but to leason is given the predominance. 
The final criterion is the judgment of the soul, not 
the witness of eyes (experience) or of ears (tradi- 
tion), though the eyes are more trustworthy than 
the ears : 

KaKol fxdprvpes dv^pcoTrotortw 6<|)0a\p,ol koI &Ta ^apfidpovs \lfvxa 9 

ixoPTMv (frag. 4 [B ], 107 [D.]). 

Tins, liowever, is still vague philosophically. Par- 
menides is more precise, and in his affirmation 
that reason ® is the criterion he is more exclusive : 
we are to ‘ judge by argument ’ (/cpTmt X6y(p [frag. 
1. 36]). Anaxagoras returns to a kind of balance, 
distinguishing tlie two modes of knowing as ‘by 
rational consideration ’ (Xd7<^) and ‘ by experience ’ 
(^py(p). This at least seems a fair interpretation 
of a fragment translated less determinately by 
Burnet : 

‘So that we cannot know the number of the things that are 


1 JR.g.y some misapprehensions would have been avoided if 

the ‘common sense’ of the Scottish school had been described 
as ‘ common reason ’ Historically it takes its origin from koivtj 
aia-Orja-iSt but its meaning approximates rather to \dyos 

(see art. Scottish Piiilosopiiv) 

2 See Burnet, Rarlp Grech Philosophy^ p. 147, n. 2, 

8 The meaning of A-dyos in Heraclitus is still disputed ; but, 
when it most approximates to reason, it seems to mean a 
rational law of things and of the mind rather than a test 
applied by tlie mind to its knowledge of tilings (see art. Logos). 
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separated off, either in word or deed ’ (ioa-rs rtav diroKptvojueVwv 
fx^ eiSevat to Adyto jai^Te epyw [frag, 7 ; Burnet, 

p. 300]). 

Democritus, not mucli later, declares outright 
that true knowledge is not by the senses but by 
reason. This is the interpretation of Sextus 
Empiricus; and it is supported by the strong 
terms in which Democritus rejects the claim of 
the^ senses to judge. As Sextus sums up his 
positions : 

Svo ifiyjcrXv dvai yvaSacL^, rrjv jxeu Sia r&v alcOijcretaV ttjv Se Sii. 
7 TJ 9 Stavoias, &v t^v ^ev SioL rijs StavoCa? yi'Tjo't'Jjv KoXet, . . . ttjv 
fie fita Twv ai(r9i^(rea)V cTKOririv hvofxa^et, . . . ovkovv kccI Kara 
TOVToy 6 Aoyos etrri KpiTiJptoy, hv yyr/o-trjv yvdfxyjp Kokel (adv. 
Math. vn. 1381). 

These positions of the pre-Sociatics may not be 
ultimately compatible with the outlook implied in 
their tracing of reason as well as other modes of 
mind to dependence on certain material mixtures 
in the bodily organs ; but complete clearness could 
not be attained so early ; and it is interesting to 
find that the most decided materialist, Democritus, 
lays most stress on reason as against the experi- 
ences of sense-perception. Perhaps, however, 
Democritus ought rather to he counted as belong- 
ing to the next phase, when attacks on the possi- 
bility of knowledge had to be expressly met. In 
his appeal distinctively to reason he was at one 
with his constructive contemporaries, however he 
might differ in his ontology. 

(6) Plato and Aristotle. — When, in the Sophistic 
period, the subjective criticism that examined the 
mind’s own process was turned against the efforts 
of the early thinkers to arrive at truth in a direct 
objective way, Socrates, as a preliminary to recon- 
struction, set himself to examine the nature of 
the concept. Though by Aristotle induction from 
particulars {iirayujjT}), as well as the search for 
general definitions, is ascribed to Socrates, it was 
as a dialectical rather than as an experiential 
thinker that he became most influential. His 
central effort, as distinguished from incidental 
positions that interested eccentric thinkers like 
Antisthenes and Aristippus, was carried forward 
by Plato and then by Aristotle. For Plato 
reason, or coherent thinking, decidedly had the 
predominance, as a test, over experience of par- 
ticulars. ^Dialectic’ was conceived as a more 
general method than that of deductive mathe- 
matics, which implies it, but adds untested hypo- 
theses of its own. The appeal to reason, in Plato’s 
ideal system of knowledge, thus became part of 
a whole in which, while experience had a place, 
dialectic, with deductive mathematics at the next 
step below, was the model of ultimately valid 
thought. At a higher stage than that of dis- 
cursive reason {diivota) there was pure intellect, 
intuitive thought {voVs, pSTjais), by which true 
reality is to be grasped; at a lower stage was 
opinion {d6^a]j not properly scientific because not 
dialectical or mathematical, which deals by more 
or less conjectural methods with the phenomena 
presented to sense-perception.^ On the dialectical 
side, what had been paitially formulated by Plato 
was definitively formulated by Aristotle, who 
stated the axioms since known as the ‘laws of 
thought,’ and made them the basis of his codified 
formal logic. Aristotle, on another side of his 
mind, was much more of a naturalistic inquirer 
into detail than Plato ; but, in his general view 
of the test or tests of truth, he remains faithful to 
the principles of his master. 

(c) Epmireans and Stoics . — The next period of 
Greek thought, occupied as it was with the effort 
to formulate a rule of life for the individual in 
a cosmopolitan world for which the bond of the 
oity-State had become a waning tradition, brought 
on the search for a more tangible reality than that 
1 See M&puUic, end of bk. vi., for an exacfc account. 


of the metaphysics in which^ the Platonic and 
Aristotelian dialectic found its^ consummation. 
To arrive at some external reality^ in the most 
expeditious way was the theoretical problem. 
Then, without useless lingering over this, the 
philosophic learner could go on to the essential 
thing, which was practice. The great positive 
schools of this period, the Epicureans and the 
Stoics u. ), Avhile differing much in detail, 

solved this problem fundamentally in the same 
way. Going back to the earlier thinkers, they 
developed more consistently the naturalistic side 
of their doctrines. The rudiments could be found 
in them of theories which, in the explanation of 
mind, proceeded from the physiological organs 
and made the senses psychologically fundamental. 
From these rudiments the new schools, with the 
long dialectical development of the intervening 
period behind them, worked out in considerable 
detail what we may call an experiential theory 
of knowledge. Not rational argument as such 
was the criterion, but a certain mode of experi- 
ence. Epicurus, while taking for his ultimate 
account of reality the atomism of Democritus 
(with changes that were scientifically for the 
worse), comiiletely inverted the position of Demo- 
critus with regard to the senses. For Epicurus 
sense-perception is the criterion : things are ex- 
actly as they appear. This is formally stated 
by Sextus Empiricus, who was our authority for 
the precisely opposite affirmation of Democritus. 
Epicurus, he says, affirms that sense-perception is 
trustworthy in its hold of reality throughout ; 

ala-O'qarLV . . . fita iravT<5? re A\7)9ev(S(,v koX ovt(o rfi ov 
\afji^dveiv {dy <j>v(reciis avro eiceivo (adv. Math. viil. 9) 

The more elaborate doctrine of the Stoics 
equally adopted for its criterion sense-perception, 
though not indiscriminately, hut only wen it was 
perception of a certain kind. The difference was 
in effect that Zeno and his successors laid stress on 
an active element in the grasp of external reality ; 
mere recipiency did not seem to them sufficient. 
Reality is seized, they said, by the (pavraala Kara- 
XnjTTTLK ^ — a kind of presentation that is known to 
give a true account by the sense of possession that 
goes with it and the absence of any opposing pre- 
sentation. As Sextus puts it, 

Kpirjptov etpat ttjs a^Tjffeta^ Tr}y KaToXTjTTTtic^v ifiavTaaCav . , . 
fxiqSkv cxovcrav evffrrjfxa (vii. 26S) 

The part of \6yos in the Stoic system, like that 
of vovs for Anaxagoras, is ontological. In one of 
its meanings X670S is the law that runs through the 
world ; but reason as the procedure of the mind 
in dealing with the general is not for the Stoic 
theory of knowledge the ultimate test of truth. 
The ultimate test for the Stoics, as for the 
Epicureans, is experience, 

(d) Sceptics . — The opposition that this doctrine 
had to meet came from the sceptics, especially 
those of the New Academy. That the most 
reasoned scepticism should have proceeded from 
the Academy [q.'c.) reveals its essential nature. 
For a time the attempt to build a positive system 
from the points of view developed in flato’s 
Dialogues was abandoned, and his school threw 
itself into negative criticism A system of con- 
fident dogmatism like that of the Stoics provided 
it with material exactly to th e purpose. Carneades 
recognized his dependence on Ms opponents when 
he said, parodying the verse that made Chrysippus 
the effective founder of the Stoa, el ykp 
Xpi)<rt7r7roj oiiK hv iyc^. The method was to apply 
to the Epicurean and Stoic tests of truth a 
stringent dialectic which, after the emergence of 
idealistic criticism, no naively realistic doctrine 
could hear. Indirectly, therefore, scepticism, 
earlier and later, was the preparation for the next 
constructive school, that of the Neo-Platonists, 
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which, arising independently, at length absorbed 
the Academy. 

(e) Neo-Platonists , — ^With a positive, and no 
longer a negative, aim, Plotinus revived the 
Platonic idealism, bringing into it more system 
through the study of Aristotle, and turning it 
critically against the Stoic materialism (see art. 
Neo- Platonism). Even sense -perception, he 
showed, is inexplicable from the basis of mere 
physiology ; but, for the test of truth, he turned 
away from sense and insisted on reason as that 
which judges. Mysticism, though a distinctive 
featuie of his thought, does not furnish the 
criterion. For the mystica<l ^ experience, being a 
state beyond knowledge, seizing upon that which 
IS beyond mind, cannot be explained to one who 
has not had it. The reasoned system points to it, 
but does not include it as part of a completely 
lational process : it is ^/ccrracrts, a standing out of 
system. The system itself consists of demonstra- 
tions, and its criterion is reason. Thus, after 
a long and fluctuating process, thought had re- 
turned to the dialectic and logic of Plato and 
Aristotle as offering the soundest principles of 
knowledge yet discovered. 

This was, however, more clearly brought out by 
Proclus (A.l>. 410-485) two centm'ies after Plotinus 
(204-270). For Plotinus the^ ideal of reason is an 
intuitive thought such as Spinoza ^ holds to be the 
highest order of knowledge. Proclus does not 
reject this, as he does not reject the more dis- 
tinctively mystical experience beyond it ; but for the 
definitive test of truth he selects a more generally 
applicable criterion. The criteria that the thinker 
may use for himself in relation to different kinds 
of subject-matter are many ; but the soul is a unity 
as well as a multiplicity ; and there must be some 
universal criteiion for every soul. This he finds 
to be neither pure intellect (yoOs) at one extreme 
nor sense-perception (afa-^i?crtj) at the other, but 
discursive reason (Xdyos). Here is the process of 
explicit formulation by which the higher is medi- 
ated to the lower and the lower to the higher. 
The mind may start from the glimpses of intuitive 
reason and may use sense-perception as material 
for criticism or confirmation ; but, if there is to 
be a system of knowledge, it must be established 
by a process of argument. The circumspection 
which he ascribes to Plato in assigning their proper 
part in knowledge to all the modes of mind is 
certainly to be found in the passage where he 
gives this guarded expression to philosophical 
rationalism : 

el roCvvv to KpCvetP itrrtv — ov ydp ttov to rjuirepov crStfxa 

Kpirii^v e)^L8vvafiiu — Seipvx^ev ecTTt Kal wX-jjflo?, koI to Kpm/cbv 
€V icmu apa kcu TroXkd, Kal fxovoetS^^ •q KpvnK.^ Suva/xt? Kal 
TroXveifiiys. Tts o^v p.ia Svvap.L'SS ^acrj Tts ay 6 \6yos, ^yj<Top.sv 
(Comm, in Tim.t ed. E. Diehl, Leipzig, 1903, i. 254-255). 

As first matter, or mere possibility, below the 
limit of true knowledge, is seized by a kind of 
bastard reasoning {p6d(p Xoyt<r/i4> in Platons phrase), 
so the One, at the other extreme above knowledge, 
is seized by a kind of bastard intuition {v6$({3 
Thus every test finally has a certain resemblance 
to the moiel test of explicit reason. If the other 
tests are to be regarded as having their own 
validity, it must be shown by argument how they 
can have it ; though argument, of course, cannot 
enable us to dispense with direct perceptions 
whether of intellect or of sense. 

For antiquity, therefore, what may he called in 
the philosophical sense ‘rationalism’ remained 
finally supreme. 

3. Mediaeval and modern use.— (a) Sdiolastimm, 
—In the media3val schools rationalism [q.v*) be- 
came predominant in a narrowed sense. The 
passage cited above from Proclus might have been 
taken by the Schoolmen of Western Christendom, 

1 Bth. u. prop. 40, schol. 2 


without its qualifications, as a text to prove the 
exclusive value of their characteristic activity. It 
was long after Proclus, and long after the suppres- 
sion of the school at Athens of which he was the 
last great name, that the revival of philosophical 
thought began in the West; but, Avhen it came, it 
gave evidence of continuity with the latest thought 
of antiquity. Its first great movement was an 
immense development of discursive leason. Pre- 
cisely because the Middle Ages had lost the free- 
dom with -which in classical antiquity ultimate 
beliefs could be discussed, there -was such an ela- 
boration of formal method as had never been 
known before. The value of this must not be 
underrated. In a sentence from W. Hamilton’s 
Disc^issions in Philosophy which Mill prefixed to 
the first hook of his Logic it is put thus : 

‘To the schoolmen the vulgar languages are principally 
indebted for what precision and analj'tic subtlety they possess." 
Groom Eohertson says : 

‘ All the world has heard of scholasticism as an oppressive 
system of pedantic belief : it has still to be known as a system 
of rationalism struggling to be’ (‘The English Mind,’ Philo- 
sophical Remains, London, 1894, p 34). 

The reverse side of the case remains, of course, 
that this rationalism was very limited. The 
Schoolmen made a fine art of formal reasoning ; 
but the habit of accepting traditional authority 
for facts and data was so fixed that the attempt to 
bring again into view the claims of experience 
remained merely sporadic. To get out of the 
circle of things taken for granted or assumed dia- 
lectically, a revolt against the School-philosophy 
itself became necessary, The controversy about 
the reality of imiversals was primarily ontological. 
By their contention that only particulars are real, 
and that the genus or species is only a name in- 
dicating resemblance between the members of a 
class, the nominalists might seem nearer to modern 
experientialism than the realists, for whom class- 
names indicated a reality like that of the Platonic 
ideas i hut the methods of both were equally dia- 
lectical. An aid to the imagination in forming a 
notion of the time that it took new views about 
method to emerge is to remember that there is a 
longer interval between the exhortations of Roger 
Bacon to go to experience and those of Francis 
Bacon, than between the publication of the Nomm 
Organum (1620) and the present date, 

Roger Bacon is an isolated figure in the greatest 
period of Scholasticism, the 13ih century. Another 
great English thinker, William of Ockham, in the 
next century, promoted by his dialectic the dis- 
integration of the imposing dogmatism of St, 
Thomas Aquinas and John Duns Seotus (see 
art. Scholasticism). Then came the beginnings 
of the new movement of humanism (g^.'y.), taking 
the form at first of a more literary interest in the 
Latin classics. After the revival, in the 15th cent. , 
of direct knowledge of Greek thought in its original 
sources, followed by the setting up, in the 16th, of 
older types of thinking, in conscious rivalry -wdth 
the whole mediaeval scheme of theology and phil- 
osophy, the movement against Scholasticism took 
a more systematic new departure. 

(&) Mxperientiahsm and rationalism. — This, in 
the 17th cent., expressed itself in the effort to 
establish once for all the right ‘ method ’ of seeking 
truth. The new aspiration for firm knowledge, 
instead of barren disputes about insoluble ques- 
tions, culminated for the time in the philosophical 
reforms of Bacon and Descartes Bacon 

not only clothed in the most impressive language 
the appeal to experience as the test by which every 
claim to possess real knowledge^ must be verified, 
but also developed some genuine outlines of n, 
theory of induction, no longer unsystematic, hut 
rising by stages from particulars to generals, as 
deduction descends from generals to particulars. 
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Descartes, himself a discoverer in geonietiy, set 
against the sterile formalism of mere lo^ic, which 
could bring ont only what had been implicitly 
asserted, the real deduction of new truth in the 
mathematical sciences. Thus began the two great 
movements of philosophy known as English ex* 
perientialism and Continental rationalism ; but 
it is important to note that these weie not so de- 
finitely rivals as they had b ^come later when Kant 
turned his ‘ critical ’ thought on both at once. The 
great Continental rationalists, Descartes, Spinoza, 
and Leibniz s-h took occasion to recognize 

in some way the new departure of the English in 
their appeal to experience. In all the English 
thinkers, on the other side, unreduced elements 
from the rationalism of ancient science and of the 
Scholastic tradition remain over. It would be 
easy to show this in the case of Bacon, Hobbes, 
Locke, and Berkeley And Hume 

who carried farthest the effort to resolve all ‘ pim- 
ciples of reason ’ into derivatives of pure experience, 
treated his results not as ‘ dogmatic ’ but as ‘ scep- 
tical,’ i.e. as suggesting problems for reconsidera- 
tion ; finally abandoning liis first elaborate attempt 
to explain mathematics as an essentially empirical 
science. By Kant while the opposition 

with him arrived at the most explicit statement, 
the reconciliation of ‘ reason ’ and ‘ experience ’ as 
constituents of truth was most systematically 
attempted. Reason, according to Kant, does not 
merely enable us to arrive at ‘ analytical ’ judg- 
ments implied in what has been already said, but, 
in mathematics at least, yields genuine new truth 
in the form of ‘synthetic judgments a jorzm.’ 
Yefc, while these are not given in meie experience, 
they have no valid application beyond all possible 
experience. All true science consists in carrying 
reason into the construction of nature so as to 
make it intelligible to thought. Even those highest 
principles that seem to go beyond this have value 
only as furnishing an ideal that the actually work- 
ing system of science may try to approach and so 
gradually perfect itself. 

(c) The Kantian reaction and the revival of ex- 
perientialism , — If we were to stop lieie, it might 
seem that now, as at the end of ancient thought, 
the supreme place, though with circumspection, 
was assigned to reason. Kant, however, did not, 
even at first, approximately satisfy any consider- 
able group of thinkers. The problem 'became on 
the one side to develop him, on the other side to 
answer him. Hegel {q.'o,) has been thought to 
have carried philosophical rationalism to the highest 
point. By a new logic, the whole order of the 
universe, he seemed to promise, was to be shown 
forth as a manifestation of reason. Yet, curiously, 
his power appears most in a strong grasp of ex]>eri- 
ence intermittently attained, but uninediated by 
any method fitted to carry general conviction. 
The next representatives of experientialism, in 
contrast, were men of pre-eminently deductive 
minds, whose strength was in reasoned exposition, 
and who, in the days of Scholasticism, might have 
been famous as iirefragable doctors. For the com- 
plex period at which we have arrived it is more 
true than ever, in the phrase borrowed by Hegel 
himself fiorn Anaxagoras, that things are not ‘ cut 
in two with a hatchet.’ 

It would have contributed much to a clear issue 
for the thinkers just alluded to had they known 
Kant at first hand ; but they knew him only in- 
directly or very imperfectly. Comte, who, like 
Descartes and Leibniz among modern philosophers, 
was a mathematician of original power, thought 
that he could explain even mathematics philosophi- 
cally as based in generalizations from pure experi- 
ence (see art. Positivism). J. S. Mill who 
siieceeded in founding a valid inductive logic by 


deducing the actual tests of experimental science 
from a general principle, ‘ the uniformity of nature,’ 
fell back, for the proof of this, on the weakest 
mode of induction — viz. that ‘ induction by simple 
enumeration ’ which the Baconian canons and his 
own had been devised to supersede. And this, in 
both cases, without any close consideration of 
Kant’s arguments for tlie necessity of a priori 
principles in the sciences of nature as in mathe- 
matics. It is not surprising that, both in France 
and in England, the two countries where the ex- 
enentialism that took shape from Locke had 
een strongest, there was a reaction— or a forvyard 
movement, as some put it — in the Kantian direc- 
tion. For the whole of Europe, however, it must 
be said that the predominant movement in the 
19th cent., through the influence on philosophy of 
the enormous new develoijinents in tiie sciences of 
experiment and observation, was greatly to enlarge 
the place given to experience as compared with 
that which it held in antiquity, and to reduce the 
principles of reason which science finds that it 
cannot do without to an attenuated form. The 
elaborate apparatus of Kant was not adopted by 
men of science; and in Germany the movement 
which took for its watchword ‘Back to Kant’ 
signified a return to the experiential side of Kant 
against the extreme speculative developments of 
his successors (see art. Neo-Kantism). 

There is, however, it has also become clear, an 
element in scientific knowledge not explicable as 
a resultant of accumulating expenence. The most 
general prmcijiles of logic, whether of formal in- 
ference, of mathematical deduction, or of the 
natural and humanistic sciences, remain more than 
arbitrary linkings of ideas that can have their 
validity proved or disproved by their applicability 
to certain subject-matters. They are not in the 
end mere ‘ working hypotheses.’ There is in reason, 
as Kant with all his over-elaboration proved, an 
a priori factor in virtue of which we distinguish 
it from pure experience. 

4. A priori. — This term has been dealt with in 
a separate aiticle, but calls for a biief discussion 
in relation to the present subject. Its source, as 
has been shown, was Aristotelian. Aristotle dis- 
tinguished between that which is first in relation 
to us and that which is first by nature. In 
knowledge the experiences of sense-perception are 
first in relation to us, i,e, in the order of genesis ; 
but, since, in his view as in Plato’s, the formal 
essence (etSos), expressed in a concept, is the de- 
termining reality of everything, the ideal of know- 
ledge for the philosophically trained mind is to 
begin with the general and proceed to particulars. 
Thus the syllogism, into which all formal 1 easoning* 
can be thrown if we need expressly to test its 
validity, is ‘ first by nature ’ and has more in it of 
true cognition ; but induction, which is the pro- 
cedure from paiticulars to generals (^ d7r6 rQy 
Kad^ '4Ka<rTov tirl ra KadSXov 4(l>o5os)f is more peisuasive 
and carries plainer evidence to the ordinary 
nnnd.^ Quite fitly, therefore, the term a priori 
was adopted^ by Kant as the technical expression 
for reason in its purity, proceeding, whether 
theoretically or practically, as something neces- 
sarily general and not to be derived from experience 
conceived as a sum of unrelated particulars pre- 
sented to the mind from outside. Since Kant the 
expression has become a kind of shorthand, under- 
stood without reference to its historical origin or 
tc any distinctive system. Those who use it do 
not imply that they are reasoning from a formal 
cause, ^ which has priority in the Aiistotelian sense 
as being the real essence ; nor even that they 
regard their general principles as transcendental 
in the Kantian sense, i,e, as not derived from ex- 
1 See Top, 1 . 12, lOe®- 13, and Anal. Pr. ii. 23, 32. 
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perience though having possible application only 
within experience. Their claim is simply to be 
in possession of general principles, whatever the 
source of these, from which they are justified in 
infei ling propositions applicable to groups of par- 
ticulars. Heibert Spencer, e,.g , while he is ah\ ays 
classed with the series of the Englibh experiential- 
ists, uses the term as freely as Kant, and he was 
at least as confident an a 'priori reasoner as Aristotle 
and decidedly less of an observer. The ground of 
his a priori^ however, was quite difierent. For 
him the order of genesis is the real order of nature ; 
bxidi t\ie a priori piinciples of the mind, though it 
can now apply them with scientific secuiity, are 
valid only as the last result of accumulated ex- 
periences in the race and the individual Yet, 
perhaps, m a very broad sense, a philosophical 
conception of the a prion akin to that of Aiistotle 
or of Kant luiks behind. For experience, accoid- 
ing to Spencer, does not simply consist of ‘ feelings,’ 
but includes ‘ relations between feelings ’ ; and 
these are not derivative, but constitute a kind of 
\670s, or ratio ^ in which all explicit knowledge had 
a prior existence. In this extiemely geneial sense 
of the a prion, Spencer also may be classed wnth 
the philosophical rationalists. 

5, Reason in ethics. — Moral conduct may be 
considered as practically determined either by the 
notion of an end of action, a final good, or by the 
notion of a law to which action ought to confoi m. 
In whichever way it is considered, both reason 
and experience must be allowed a part in decidiim 
what actual conduct shall be. For Greek and 
Roman antiquity moral philosophy was on the 
whole dominated by the idea of an end or good 
(see artt. Ethics and Morality [Greek] and 
[Roman]). This might be derived from experience 
and treated as something empirical to whicli the 
means had to be sought ; or it miglit be determined 
in relation to some metaphysical reality that was 
thought to confer on it its ultimate desirability as 
an end. In the latter case it would naturally be 
regarded as ascertainable by the direct insight of 
reason. Plato’s idea of the good is conceived as 
the final obj'ect of rational insight, conferring on 
all ends their desirability as on all modes of being 
their reality ; but he admits that he cannot say 
what it is.^ In Plato’s and Aristotle’s actual treat- 
ment of moral problems there is a mixture of points 
of view, both reason and experience being appealed 
to. This, however, does not make the philosophers 
illogical. Their ideal is that the end or the good 
should be rationally knowable ; but they recognize, 
in the conditions of human natuie, the need for 
much empirical balancing of one thing with another. 
The conceptions of ‘pleasure’ as tlie end, inter- 
preted by Epicurus as in its highest degvee tran- 
quillity, and of the ‘life according to nature,’ 
selected by the Stoics as their final good, may be 
considered as experiential, in accordance with the 
theoretical philosophy of the schools that adopted 
them. In these schools, however, points of view 
came decisively forward that led on to the later 
‘ethics of law,’ which in modern times has tended 
to become the type of rationalist, as distinguished 
from experiential, ethics. The Epicuieans made 
considerable use of the notion of keeping contracts, 
already present in the Aristotelian theory of 
justice j and the Stoics brought the detail of their 
ethics under ideas of a natural justice or of a law 
common to all. This had much influence on the 
formulation of Roman legal conceptions. Neo- 
Platonism treated ethics on the whole from the 
metaphysical point of view, according to which 
degree of worthiness in ends corresponds to degree 
of reality in the scale of existences. Christian 
ethics adapted, for philosophical systematization, 
1 Rep, vi. 606 . 


Stoic, Platonic, and Aristotelian positions, in this 
chronological order. Its notion of a divine legisla- 
tion tended to reinforce the beginnings that already 
existed of the ‘ethics of law,’ moral duties being 
put m the form of commands. Thus in the Middle 
Ages ethics took the name of ‘moral theology.’ 
In the early modern period a kind of ethics of law, 
placed on natural or rational grounds, was formu- 
lated by Hobbes ({/.u). Its precepts might be also 
divine commands, but they could be known, though 
not enforced, independently of all positive legusla- 
tion, human or divine, as declarations by natural 
reason concerning that whicli ought to be done. A 
certain end was fixed, viz. social peace and security 
as the general condition allowing individuals to 
seek their personal good, which is no one thing, 
but consists in a multiplicity of things tliat present 
themselves as desirable m the couiseof expeiience, 
Tlie end being fixed, the ‘law of nature’ in its 
ethical sense becomes demonstrable. Since, how- 
ever, all ends are con.sideied as known only eniphi- 
caily, and the law is determined ultimately by 
1 elation to these, Hobbes, though in part rational- 
ist in his expiessions, has always been classed 
with the expenentiahsts m ethics and politics as 
m geneial philosophy. His successors and oppo- 
nents, Cudwoith and Claike, with their appeal to 
‘ right reason ’ and ‘ the fitness of things ’ as the 
propel deteiminants of action apart from command 
or self-interest, were stringently rationalist in form, 
but did not disentangle their ethics of law from 
the metaphysical points of view that they had 
inherited from Plato and his ancient or Scholastic 
successors. A new departure was taken by Kant 
when he insisted that the only generally valid form 
of ethics IS that Aviucli expresses itself as the ‘ moral 
law,’ obligatory without relation to ends ; and that 
moral obligation is rationally detei mined by itself 
without reference either to experience or to any 
metaphysical propositions about the nature of a 
reality beyond experience. Ultimate moral judg- 
ments, stating wliat ought to be done, are aeter- 
mined by ‘ pure practieS reason,’ as the ultimate 
types of assertion about what is or may be real 
are determined by ‘ pure speculative reason.’ This 
mode of ethical thought lias since been developed 
and modifled with most originality by C. Renouvier 
{Science de la Morale, 2 vols., Paris, 1869) and by 
E. Jnvalta {II Vecchio e il Nuovo Problema della 
Morale, Bologna, 1914). For further details ob 
rationalist positions in modern ethics see artt. 
Moral Law, Moral Obligation. 

6. Reason versus understanding. — An antithesis 
that has had considerable imi>ortance historically 
is that winch was set up by Kant’s distinction 
between leason in an eminent sense ( Fermw/^) and 
understanding ( VcT'stand), Understanding relates 
one thing to another within experience, but does 
not go forward to the ideal completion of experi- 
ence in a total system, Buch an ideal completion 
is wrought by the reason, which rises above the 
bounds of experience and afiiims the three tran- 
scendental ideas of the soul as a permanent being 
(the psychological idea), of the world as a totality 
(the cosmological idea), and of God as the necessary 
being who is tlie cause of the whole (the theological 
idea). These ideas of the reason, Kant argues, are 
not theoretically demonstrable; but neither are 
they theoietically refutable; and we have tlie 
intellectual right to asseit them as postulates of 
the moral life. For, while this, being autonomous, 
is inde])endent of any metaphysics doctrine, It 
does not simply rest m itself, but claims that it 
shall find its fuKilment in a universe ordered in 
relation to its demands. By Kant’s idealist suc- 
cessors in Germany the antitliesis of reason and 
understanding \vas often turned to account — in 
defiance of Kant’s aim at limiting the pretensions 
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of the speculative reason — to claim the wan ant of 
a higher faculty for their own utterances, all 
detailed criticism being treated as an affair of the 
‘ mere abstract understanding. * To English readers 
this procedure became familiar through its use by 
Coleridge and his disciples to discredit attacks on 
tradition, political or religious. The reason saw 
in this a deep meaning, placing it at once beyond 
the vulgar hostility of crude radicalism and the 
arid defences of conventional conservatism, both 
alike hound within the limits of the inferior pedes* 
trian faculty. In Germany Schopenhauer 
made an attempt to turn the tables by contending 
that the understanding is always the originative 
thing, reason, as merely conceptual, being only the 
means of preserving consistency — e.g., to he reason- 
able [vernunftig) is not necessarily to be moral j it 
may mean only consistency in pursuing well-under- 
stood self-interest ; true morality implies a sympa- 
thetic insight that is not merely rational, under- 
standing no doubt includes what is below, hut it 
also includes what is above, the process of logically 
connecting concepts— at once the instincts and per- 
ceptions ot animals and the perception or ‘ instinct’ 
of genius. This, however, means that Schopenhauer 
in his ownmanner continued the old’distinction, while 
inve rting the reference of the names. This he could 
easily do by limiting 'reason’ to its sense of ratiocina- 
tion. Whatever the terms used, the distinction in 
fact remains. A mind so strongly developed on the 
side of the understanding, or of reason in its sense 
of ratiocination, as that of J. S. Mill could acknow- 
ledge that in some respects Coleridge had deeper 
insight than Bentham. And Comte, while main- 
taining the claim of his philosophy to complete 
' positivity,’ found that, because it was philosophy 
and not merely science, the supreme place in it 
belonged to certain ‘vues d’ensemble.’ The prob- 
lem of a truly philosophical reform must be to 
make the ' esprit d’ensemhle ’ predominate over the 
'esprit de detail.’ 'Dispersive specialism,’ when 
uncontrolled, becomes an aberration of the human 
mind, relatively justifying that conservative re- 
action which at least maintains the synthesis of 
the past. The Colendgian distinction, it is evident 
in the light of these testimonies, cannot he dis- 
missed as a mere verbal trick. The problem is to 
find the right terms. Thus only can we hope to set 
ourselves free at once from arrogance and :hom con- 
fusion. Now the right terms are ready to on r hand 
in Milton, 1 who puts into the mouth of Raphael 
the declaration that the soul’s being is reason, 

‘ discursive, or intuitive,’ ‘ differing but in degree, 
of kind the same.’ Those terms, taken no doubt 
from a Scholastic source, go hack to Plato and 
Aiistotle. Intuitive reason is the poOs of the 
Platonic theory of knowledge j discursive leason 
is the hivoia,. The former corresponds to the 
reason of Kantism j the latter to the understand- 
ing. These terms, 'intuitive’ and 'discursive’ 
reason, have the advantage of accurately render- 
ing, without arbitrary specialization of meaning, a 
difference that really exists and is plain when it is 
pointed out. No difficult introspection is needed 
to see that tiiere is a total grasp, a ‘ synoptic ’ view 
of things, and that there is also procedure from 
point to point. But it must always be borne in 
mind that, if the former is higher, it is unavailable 
till it has been mediated by the latter. The ideal 
of philosophic presentation is achieved by those 
who, like Plato and Berkeley, have both in due 
balance. 

Litbeatubb.— A s the antithesis between reason and experi- 
ence runs through all the history of philosophy, the following 
general authorities may first be mentioned : J. Burnet, JSarly 
Greek Philosophy^, London, 1908 ; H. Ritter and L. Preller, 
Mistoria Phitosophice Greece^, Gotha, 1898; F. Ueberweg, 
Gmndriss der Gesch. der Philosophze, i.io, Berlin, 1909, ii.io 
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1915, iii 1914, iv.n 1916. On the impossibility of reducing 
the supreme principle of inductive logic to ‘hypothesis,’ 
Carveth Read, Logics, London, 1914, p. 286 f On rational 
and empincal ethics, T. Whittaker, Phe Theory of Abstraot 
Bthics, Cambridge, 1916 On the ‘ synoptic’ view to which 
philosophy returns, J. T Merz, Hist, of European Thought in 
the Nineteenth Century, ui., iv., Edinburgh, 1912-14. 

Thomas Whittaker. 

REBELLION, REVOLUTION. — Rebellion, 
in the sense of active resistance to established 
authority, is a phenomenon as old as political 
society; the doctrine that there is a right so to 
resist was proclaimed sonaewhat late, and after 
the Reformation it came into collision with the 
theory that kings have a divine right to absolute 
power. The question was settled to their own 
satisfaction by the champions of absolutism, but 
Locke asserts {Two Treatises of Government, 
London, 1690, bk. ii. § 90) that a monarchy such 
as they advocate, arbitrary and unlimited, is no 
form of civil government at all ; and he shows 
that the question of a right of revolution is not so 
easily disposed of. Still populai judgment on the 
subject of the rightfulness or wrongfulness of 
insurrection is so often influenced by religious 
considerations, by the ideas involved in the old 
theory of divine right {g.v,), that no fair conclusion 
can he formed without an examination of this 
theory, apart altogether from its political and 
historical importance. 

All early government was monarchical, and the 
sovereignty of the ancient State was absolute. 
But this was not because of any belief in divine 
light, since on this and other kindred subjects 
men had not begun to hold theories at all ; the 
reason was that they were not yet conscious of 
those rights as men and citizens which, by their 
very existence, limit the power of government. 
In more modern times, according to Bluntschli 
{Theory of the State, bk. vi. ch. viii.), among the 
Greeks and Germans, kings were regarded as being 
of divine extraction but not as being themselves 
gods or as superior to human laws. The Romans, 
again, chose their kings as a lule by election, and 
did not recognize a supernatural descent even for 
those who succeeded by inheritance, although they 
acknowledged the right of the gods to direct the 
affairs of the State {ih, ch. ix. ). It was in medimval 
times that it first became the custom to talk of a 
king as the vicegerent or anointed representative 
of God, responsible to Him alone. Even usurpers 
like Pepin regarded themselves as wearing their 
crown 'Dei gratia.’ Such a claim as that of Louis 
XIV. to a monopoly in his own person of political 
rights could not find even outward justification 
except on the assumption that his power was 
divinely derived. 

There is a sense in which this doctrine may be 
said to be based upon the teaching of the NT, It 
did not come from the Jews, whose chronicles show 
them to have been, as a nation, more rebellious 
than law-abiding, whose kings besides were in the 
strictest sense servants of Jahweh, subject in all 
their acts to the censorship of His prophets. 
Moreover, the God of the Hebrew people some- 
times favoured insurrection, as we see in 2 K IS*^, 
where it is stated that the Lord was with Hezekiah, 
the king of Judah, when ' he rebelled against the 
king of Assyria, and served him not.’ 

On the other hand, the early Christian Church 
taught what amounted practically to a doctrine of 
assive obedience to the State. ‘ The powers that 
e,’ says St. Paul, 'are ordained of God’ (Ro 13^). 
And again we find ; ‘ Submit yourselves to every 
ordinance of man for the Lord’s sake : whether it 
be to the king, as supreme ; or unto governors, as 
unto them that are sent by him ’(IP 2^8^*). These 
words were held, after the Reformation, to su^iport 
the theory to which we have leferred, that kings 
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were the anointed representatives of God, who, 
according to Louis xiv., reserved ‘to himself the 
right to judge their acts’ [CEuvres, Paris, 1806, ii. 
317). But such an inference leaves out of account 
the fact that the Christian religion made a sharp 
distinction between Church and State, between 
the all-embracing power of God and the mere 
temporal authority of the emperor. Its Founder 
was not a prince of this world, and He Himself 
expressly separated the things which were Ctesar’s 
from the things which were God’s (Mt 22^^, 
Lk 20^®). The only divine rule belonged to the 
Almighty, but the early Church preached an un- 
hesitating submission to the laws of the State, so 
long as these did not conflict with the higher 
mandate of religion (Ac 5^^). 

The doctrine of an absolute sovereignty was first 
set forth in the form of a philosophical theory by 
Hobbes, and he urged passive obedience to the 
authority of the State under all circumstances 
whatsoever. Hobbes supported this extreme form 
of absolutism by an ingenious use of the theory of 
contract, which Locke employed later for the 
contrary purpose of upholding the ultimate right 
of the people ‘ to remove or alter the legislature ’ 
— the same theory which appeared at the time of 
the French Bevolution to justify violent resistance 
to the government. We have to bear in mind, 
when reading Hobbes and Locke, that both are 
aninaated by the spirit of partisanship and are 
writing to condemn and defend, respectively, the 
rebellions of their time. But Hobbes did not carry 
his premisses to their logical conclusion. If right 
lies with might, as he asserts — and as has been 
held by J. Austin and the English jurists who 
strip sovereignty of every attribute but force— then 
right is with the people in any insurrection success- 
fully carried out. 

There can, in fact, be no legal right so called to 
disobey the established law of the land. We find 
it asserted, anarchical and contradictory as it is, 
in several of the American Declarations of Inde- 
pendence, along with other claims not less open to 
criticism (Ritchie, JSfaUiral Eighth ^ pt. ii., esp. ch. 
xi. ). But a constitutional right of resistance is a 
contradiction in terms, absurd and unthinkable, 
though plausible in a certain degree on the old 
hypothesis of a contract between a ruler and his 
subjects, according to which it was the part of the 
former to rule justly and of the latter to obey, the 
contract lasting only so long as each fulfilled these 
obligations. 

There is, however, another point of view. It is 

f enerally admitted that the end for which the 
tate was instituted is, as Locke put it, ‘ the good 
of mankind ’ (ii, § 229). And there are conceivable 
conditions under which continued well-being may 
be impossible and the existence even of a nation 
may be threatened. Under such circumstances it 
is generally agreed that there is a moral right or 
even duty of resistance. 

The question then may properly be asked, When 
is revolution justifiable? No rule can be laid 
down, although the first necessity is that the 
common good should urgentl^r demand reform of 
a radical kind. Other considerations must be 
taken into account. From an ethical standpoint, 
resistance is to be attempted only where it seems 
to have a chance of being successful, and approved 
only where the victorious party has been able not 
only to overthrow the rulmg administration, but 
to construct on its ruins a government capable of 
preserving the independence thus attained. More- 
over, there is the reservation that this should be 
done only after every form of conciliation has been 
tried, and where there are extreme misgovernment 
and suffering so intolerable as to make the cause 
seem worth the price of inevitable misery and 


bloodshed. Given these conditions, no one will 
dispute the right of what Schiller calls the ‘ appeal 
to Heaven’ {Wilhelm Tell, act. ii. sc. 2). Even so 
zealous a defender of the power of the Ciown as 
J ohnson was forced to admit that there is a remedy 
in human nature against tyranny ; 

‘If a sovereign oppresses his people to a great degree, they 
Will rise and cut ofi his head ’ (Boswell, Life o) Sanwel Johnson, 
ed. H. Morley, London, 1884, n. 144). 

Hence we may say that, on moial grounds, re- 
volution, like war, is to be justified only by the 
necessity which urges a nation to save its own 
existence at any cost. 

It has been frequently argued, in the praise of 
democracy, that the so-called right of revolution 
cannot exist under a popular government, because 
the resistance of a part of the community to the 
will of the whole is, firstly, immoral owing to the 
supreme right of the majority, and, secondly, futile 
owing to its superior might. Henry Sidgwick 
{The Elements of Politics, London, 1891, p. 619fi[‘.) 
finds an element of sound reason in both these 
arguments, hut decides in favour of the right of 
the minority to follow the dictates of its reason 
and conscience, inasmuch as it may possess superior 
knowledge and even have at its command superior 
physical force. Indeed, neither demociacy nor 
any other form of government can prevent the 
possibility of civil war. Rather, as Kant — himself 
an advocate of passive obedience — points out, the 
safety of a State and its security against internal 
dissension and discontent lie in the education and 
moral development of its citizens. This is the 
sense in which statesmanship may best be defined 
as the art of avoiding revolutions. As Charles 
James Fox is reported to have said (John Stuart 
Mill, Autobiography, London, 1873, eh, v.), the 
theory of a right of resistance is a doctrine to be 
forgotten by subjects and remembeied by kings. 

LiTBRATintB.—J. C. Bluntschli, Theory of the State, Eng. tr., 
Oxford, 1886 ; D. G. Ritchie, Natural Mights^, London, 1916 
(see also an essay on ‘The Eights of Minorities, in hxs Darwin 
and Megel, do 1893). The subject of the ethics of resistance is 
discussed by T. H. Green, PhilosopMoal TForfeS, do. 1908, ii. 
466 if. Among Hume’s Essays, pt. li., Edinburgh, 1762, is one 
on passive obedience. M. CAMPBELL SMITH, 

REBIRTH.— See REGENEEATioif, Teaitsmi- 
GEATIOK. 

RECAPITULATION (Biological). —The bio- 
logical facts indicated by the terms, recapitula- 
tion, rudimentary organs, reversion, retrogression, 
regeneration, rejuvenescence, and regression may 
be profitably discussed together. 

1 . Recapitulation, — All the higher organisms 
reveal in their development certain features which 
recall a distant ancestry. On^ each side of the 
neck of the embryo reptile, bird, and mammal 
there are branchial pouches comparable to those 
which have a respiratory function and may or do 
persist throughout life in fishes and amphibians. 
In reptiles, birds, and mammals these pouches are 
on the whole transient, like fleeting reminiscences. 
The first seems to persist as the eustachian tube, 
and the thymus gland is connected with another, 
but the rest pass away without persistent result. 
Similarly, the embryos of higher vertebrates show 
for a time a notochord — a primitive skeletal axis 
derived from the roof of the embryonic gut, and 
thus of endodermio origin. It persists through- 
out life in lancelets and lampreys, serving as the 
dorsal axis of the animal, as the forerunner of the 
backbone which, from fishes onwards, develops 
from the mesodermio sheath of the notochord. 
The notochord does not become the backbone, 
though perhaps serving as a sort of tissue-scaflbld- 
ing for it, and every stage of the replacement of 
the one by the other is to he seen in fishes. Yet 
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on to man himself the notochord appears in devel- 
opment, has its short day, and passes, leaving but 
an unimportant vestige behind. Similarly, in the 
establishment of the brain, the skull, the heart, 
and other important structures the foundations 
are laid down on old-fashioned lines, not directly 
suggestive of what is to follow. Tims in individual 
organo-genesis there is freq^uently a recapitulation 
of historical stages. The development of many an 
organ is circuitous, as if the old paths had to some 
extent to be re-trod, and yet the progress of a 
hundred thousand years may be condensed into 
one day. Another aspect of the same fact is that 
the developing embryos of, say, bird and reptile 
are for some days very much alike, moraig on 
parallel lines along the great highway of amniote 
development, but, sooner or latex — about the sixth 
day in the case of the chick— tlieir paths diverge 
and become distinctively avian and saurian. It is 
thus that the individual development (ontogeny) 
tends to recapitulate racial evolution (pliylogeny), 
that the past lives again in the present with' a 
compelling force. Three saving clauses must be 
noted ; [a) the recapitulation is on the whole very 
general and always much condensed ; (6) the indi- 
vidual development (especially when there are 
larval forms) often has its recapitulatory features 
obscured by secondary adaptations to relatively 
recent conditions of life ; and (c) a living creature is 
extraordinarily specific from the very first— itself 
and no other. Yet it remains an important fact 
that the organism’s inheritance garnered for ages 
does in many cases express itself in a step-to-step 
development, from the general to tlie special 
which is in some degree a recapitulation of stages 
in what is believed to have been the racial evolu- 
tion. But the doctrine of recapitulation is one 
that requires careful handling. 

2. Rudimentary organs, — The fact of recapitula- 
tion leads naturally to the occurrence of rudimen- 
tary or vestigial structures, which linger on in 
dwindled expression long after they have ceased 
to bo of use. Darwin compared them to the un- 
sounded letters in some words, quite functionless, 
but telling us something of history. Some of the 
whales have deeply buued remnants of hip-girdle 
and hind- limb ; birds have a vestigial and useless 
right oviduct ; the skate has a minute remnant of 
a gill in its spiracle j man has a useless vestige 
of a third eymid, occasionally with a supporting 
cartilage, and a large number of other historical 
relics. Among vestigial organs may he included 
those definite structures which appear in the 
course of development in weak expression and dis- 
appear without leaving a trace. Thus the whale- 
hone whale has two sets of tooth-rudiments which 
never cut the gum. But the list must not include 
those structures which, though not attaining their 
original expression or form, are diverted to some 
neAV line of development. Thus the spinnerets of 
spiders are morphologically equivalent to two or 
more pairs of abdominal appendages— much re- 
duced when compared with limbs, but in no true 
sense vestigial. The eustachian tube, which leads 
from the tympanic cavity to the back of the 
mouth, is a transformed and persistent spiracle, 
but it should not be called a vestige. In fact, one 
of the great methods of organic evolution has been 
the invention of novel structures by the rehabilita- 
tion or tiansformation of what is really very old. 
The three-linked chain of ossicles which convey 
vibrations from the drum to the internal organ of 
heanng was once in whole or in part included in 
the commonplace framework of the jaws. It is 
interesting to inquire whether there may not be 
vestigial functions and habits as well as vestigial 
organs and structure. Thus, according to Darwin, 
the dog that turns round and round on the hearth- 


rug before settling to sleep is making a comfort- 
able bed in imaginary grass. Its needless activity 
is a vestigial survival of what its wild ancestors 
did to a purpose among the rough herbage. 
Similar interpretations may be given of ‘shying’ 
in horses and so on, but they must he considered 
critically. 

When, because of some defect in nutrition or 
the like, there is an arrest of development, an 
oiganism may present an appearance which recalls 
what is permanent in a remote ance.stral type. 
Thus harelip m man has been compared to the 
naso-buccal giooves normal in cartilaginous fishes. 
It does not tend to clearness to call this sort of 
thing a reversion ; it is an unfinisliednchs in devel- 
opment, often due in mammals to some extrinsic 
cause afiecting the mother. If, as the result of 
famine, war, over-work, poisoning, or othei causes, 
infants aie born markedly arrested in develop- 
ment, it would be justifiable to describe this as 
reversionary, but it cannot be asserted that the 
ofis])ring of these under-average individuals would 
in conditions of good nuiture be under-aveiage. 
Many reversionary conditions exhibited by indi- 
vidual organisms are due to modifications (indents), 
not to variations (new outcomes), and are not 
directly transmissible. 

3, Reversion*— -In the art. Atavism it has been 
pointed out that what may be described as a hai Ic- 
ing back to a more or less 1 emote ancestor may 
not be due to the re-assertion or re-awakemng of 
ancestral hereditary contiibutions wiiich have lain 
for several generations latent or unexpressed, like 
dormant seeds in a garden This must be re- 
emphasized, especially in the light of Mendelian 
experiment, for it seems probable that many 
domesticated races of animals (such as hornless 
cattle or tailless cats) have arisen by the drojqung- 
out of some item or items in the heritable complex 
of the wild species or of its descendants. By 
taking advantage of the mysterious natural 
analysis or ‘ unpacking ’ of the eomj)lex })elage of 
the wild rabbit, man has established many true- 
breeding col our- vane ties or races of domestic rabbit. 
It may happen that a crossing of two of these 
races results in oftspiing resembling the wild 
rabbit. But this is not to be regarded as a 

' mysterious rehabilitation of a dormant ‘wild- 
i rabbit character’ but as a * re-packing’ of what 
had been previously sifted out. This is the 
Mendelian interpretation of reversion, and it is 
corroborated by many experiments. On the other 
hand, the sudden appearance of stripes on the 
fore-quarters of a horse, or of a horned calf m a 
pure-bred hornless breed, may perhaps be due to 
the re-assertion of a particular ‘factor’ which has 
lain latent for many generations. 

4. Retrogression. — The term ‘ retrogression ’ 
should be kept for cases where structures })as8 in 
the individual development from a higher to a 
lower grade of difieientiation, or for cases wheie a 
similar reversal may he recognized, on piesumptive 
evidence, in the histor;^ of a race. The larval 
ascidian is a free-swimming creature, like a minia- 
ture tadpole, with a brain and doisal nerve cord, 
a hrain-eye, and a notochord supporting the loco- 
motor tail. In the course of the subsequent adap- 
tation to a sedentary mode of life the nervous 
system is reduced to a single ganglion, the bram- 
eye disappears, and the tail is absorbed. As 
regards these structures the ascidian shows retro- 
gression, though it must he clearly understood that 
the adult is on the whole a much more complex 
organism than the larva. The respiratory pliarynx, 
e.pf., exhibits a high degree of difierentiation. 
Individual retrogression is well illustrated in the 
life-history of many parasites. Thus the well- 
known Sacculina, which is parasitic in crabs. 
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starts in life as a free-swimming Nauplius-Iarva, 
with three pairs of appendages, a median eye, and 
a food-canal, which all disappear m the couise of 
the adaptation to paiasitism. Similaily tlie thymus 
gland is lelatively large in most young mammals, 
but undeigoes letrogressive development as age 
increases, and tins again suggests that retrogres- 
sion does not necessarily iniply any degeneration 
of the oiganism as a whole, but rather a re-adjust- 
ment to a changed mode of life. The gills of 
a tadpole exhibit retrogiession and are entirely 
absoi bed as the lung-breathing frog develops. But 
the frog as a whole is obviously on a higher 
structuial plane than the tadpole. Retrogressive 
changes aie oometimes exhibited seasonally, as is 
seen in the dwindling of the reproductive organs 
of biuls aftei the bleeding period ; or at crises in 
the life-history, as in the extiaordinary de-dilier- 
en tuition that occurs in the metamoiphosis of 
insects ; oi after seiious injuiies when a process of 
dissolution and reduction often occurs before the 
reconstitution begins. 

5. Regeneration. — Great interest attaches to the 
regenerative capacity exhibited by many animals 
and by most plants. It is exhibited in the repaii 
of injuries, in the restoration of lost paits, and in 
the regi‘owth of a fiagment into a whole. It is 
rarely exhibited in regard to internal organs by 
themselves, though it includes them if they are 
removed along with a portion of the body as a 
whole ; it is not common in relation to wounds 
that border on being fatal ; it has a curious sporadic 
distiibution among animals, and this, taken along 
with other considerations, points to its occurrence 
being adaptive. Weismann in particular sought to 
show that the regenerative capacity tends to occur 
in those animals, and in those parts of animals, 
whicli are, in the natuial conditions of their life, 
peculiarly liable to a frequently recurring risk of 
injury, provided always that the part is of real 
value, and that the wound is not fatal. The facts 
of regeneration are very remarkable, such as a 
fragment of begonia-leaf or potato- tuber growing 
an entire plant, a spoonful of minced sponge grow- 
ing into an entire animal, one Hydra producing 
half a dozen when cut into pieces, a starfish arm 
forming a complete starfish, an earth\vorm growing 
a new head or a new tail, a lobster replacing a leg, 
a snail restoring its horn and the eye at the end of 
it forty times in succession, a newrs eye making a 
new lens, a lizard regi’owing a tail, and a stork 
repainng a great part of its jaw. It is difficult to 
avoid the conclusion that, in the process of differ- 
entiation that goes on in normal development, the 
essential constituents of the inheritance are distri- 
buted tliroughout the body in all the cells though 
only a few of them are expressed in each cell. If 
we think of the inheritance as a hag of diverse 
seeds, and of the cells of the bod37 as the thousand 
beds of a garden (some small animals have about 
that number), differing ^eatly in exposure or 
stimulation, we can imagine that, although each 
bed gets a representation of all the different kinds 
of seeds, only a few will develop in each case. 
Under extraordinary circumstances, however, it 
might be possible to awaken in a particular set of 
beds a full representation of all the seeds, and it is 
something like this that occurs in regeneration. 
In some tissues the re-awakening is easy, as in the 
cambium of plants or the bodies of polyps and 
simple w'orms ; in other cases it is impossible, as 
in the supremely differentiated nervous tissue of 
higher animals which cannot even replace its own 
worn-out elements. It is not difficult to understand 
that the re-growth should not ahvays be perfect 5 
thus a lobster, instead of growing an eye for an eye, 
may grow an antenna instead, and an earthworm 
that has lost its bead may re-grow an anterior tail. 
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Particularly instructive, linking regenerative lu*. 
cesses back to recapitulation, are two facts: (1 
the restoiation is sometimes effected by stage- 
which are different from those of embryonic develoj) 
ment, and (2) the final result, as in the case ot a 
lizard’s tail or an insect’s foot, may be of a some- 
what simpler pattern compared with the original — 
may indeed be of definitely ancestral type. 

The wide-spread distribution of the regenerative 
capacity among organisms is to be thought of in 
connexion {a) with the continual occurrence of 
recuperative processes that tend towards making 
good the wear and tear of bodily structure, for 
regeneration is this in a more thoroughgoing 
fashion ; {b) with the frequent occurrence of asexusd 
modes of multiplication, for it is impossible to draw 
a film line between the development of a piece 
thrown off' in the spasms of captuie and the develop 
ment of a piece separated off by more spontaneous 
autotomy. Many a starfish habitually burrenders 
an arm when that is seized by an enemy ; as the 
creature has not a single nerve-ganglion in its body, 
there can be no question of calling its selt-surrcnder 
deliberate ; yet this reflex autotomy exx>resse& the 
fact that the creature has organically learned the 
lesson that it is better that one member should 
perish than that the whole life should be lost. 
But there is at least one starfish which separates 
oft aims as a mode of multiplication, as others do 
to effect escape. 

6. Rejuvenescence. — It has been already men- 
tioned that the process of re-growing a lost part, 
or of restoring a wholefrom a fragment, isfrequently 
preceded by de-differentiation— a retreat prepara- 
tory to an advance. Thus regeneration is linked 
back to re ti egression. But another fact of great 
significance has rewarded C. M. Child’s prolonged 
study of Planarian woiras : the process of recon- 
stitution of a fragment separated off either natur- 
ally or artificially, or of a toim greatly reduced by 
starvation, is preceded by a period of rejuvenes- 
cence. By rejuvenescence is here meant that the 
fragment or starveling shows a higher rate of 
metabolism than when it was part of the intact 
organism or was untampered with by starving. 
The rate of metabolism is gauged by the output of 
carbon-dioxide (measured by Tashiro’s ‘ biometer’) 
and by the change in susceptibility or resistance 
to ceitain poisons, such as cyanides. Similar ex- 
hibitions of rejuvenescence are discovered in the 
asexual multiplication of by droids and some othei 
relatively simple animals, and it seems very prob- 
able that senescence and natural death may be in 
this way indefinitely staved off'. On Child’s view 
the process of diff'erentiation necessarily involves a 
retardation of the rate of life and a diminution ol 
vigour, because of the establishment of complexi- 
ties of structure in the colloidal substratum which 
forms the framework of the chemico-physical basis 
of life. This complexity of stable framework adds 
greatly to efficiency, but it also increases mortality. 
The very simple organism has practically perfect 
processes of rejuvenescence; in forms like the 
freshwater polyp rejuvenescence is never far behind 
senescence ; in more complex forms there have to 
be special periods for rejuvenescence; in all the 
higher animals even this possibility is much re- 
stricted and senescence is inevitable. It may be 
that one of the several reasons why sexual repro- 
duction by special germ-cells has replaced asexual 
reproduction (and has been added W it or kept 
along with it in cases, like Hydra, where it is far 
from being the main means of multiplication) is 
that it affords opportunity for re-organization or 
rejuvenescence at the verj^ start of tne individual 
life— thus lessening the risk of the organism being 
* born old.’ 

Looking backv^arda over the various processes 
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briefly discussed iu this article, we see the possi* 
bility of pathological variation or modification at 
every turn. (1) The degree of development de- 
pend^s in some measure on the fullness of appro- 
priate nurture; the absence of certain stimuli in 
the nurture may inhibit the full expression of the 
inheritance. In man^s case we know that this 
fortunately works both ways, for changes of 
nurture may hinder the opening of undesirable as 
well as promising buds. (2) The rehabilitation of 
a long latent ancestral character may spell mischief ; 
it may be that some types of criminals are an- 
achronisms of this sort. (3) Budimentary organs 
often show a considerable range of variability, and 
a disturbance of balance may be caused by the 
undue prominence or activity of a structure which 
is normally dwindlmg away. (4) It seems import- 
ant to recognize that a great part of what is called 
disease (apart from niicrobic disease) may be 
described as metabolic processes which are occur- 
ring out of place and out of time. What may be 
advantageous in one organism or organ or stage of 
life may be fatal in another. The involution or 
retrogression which besets the thymus is normal, 
hut, if it besets the thyroid, it is likely to be fatal. 
The process which separates off the stag’s antlers 
every year would be a serious necrosis of the bone 
if it occurred elsewhere. With what would in 
other cases be a pathological product of the kidneys 
the male stickleback weaves the sea-weed into a 
nest. The capacity which is normalized in one 
animal to effect regeneration may lead to a danger- 
ous neoplasm in another. 

7, Regression. — ‘ Begression ’ is a term applied 
by Gabon and Pearson to the tendency exhibited 
by tbe oflspring of the extraordinary members of a 
stock to approximate towards the mean of that 
stock. It probably holds only in regard to blend- 
ing characters, such as stature, and not in regard 
to Mendelian characters. It works both ways, 
levying a succession tax on the highly gifted and 
on those unusually defective. The mean height of 
the sons of a thousand fathers of 6 ft. will be 5 ft. 
10*8 in., approaching the mean of the general popu- 
lation ; the mean height of the sons of a thousand 
fathers of 5 ft, 6 in. will he 5 ft. 8*3 in., again 
approaching the mean of the general population of 
sons. The reason for the fact of filial regression is 
that the ancest^ of any ordinary member of a 
human community is always a fair sample of the 
general population. Here again we have an illus- 
tration of the past living on in the present, the 
thread uniting the various subjects treated of in 
this article. 

See further artt. Aa®, Biology, Bbvblopmekt, 
Evoltjtiokt, Heredity, Life and Heath (Bio- 
logical), Ontogeny and Phylogeny. 
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RECEPTIVITY, — ‘ Receptivity * is a techni- 
cal term used by Kant and those influenced by his 
philosophy, ana employed in one definitely re- 
strictecf way. Kant always talks about the 
‘ receptivity of impressions,^ and uses this expres- 
sion to describe the sensuous faculty of the hujpan 
soul. Sense is to him a mere faculty of receiving 
passively what comes to the mind from a source 
outside of it j it is thus distinguished from under- 
standing, which is a faculty in virtue of which 
the mind originates the concepts necessary for the 
scientific activity of thought. 

The notion of sense being a receptive faculty is 


ultimately derived from the Aristotelian philo- 
sophy. But the Aristotelian theoiy of the nature 
of the sensuous faculty differs markedly from 
the Kantian. According to Aristotle, sense is a 
faculty, and the sense-organ is an instrument, by 
which we receive in consciousness those character- 
istics which, taken together, constitute the form 
or knowable nature of material objects; but, 
while receptive, sense is at the same time discrim- 
inative, Le., it is able to distinguish the different 
sensuous qualities and to combine them (when 
they are compatible) in a single perception. 
Hence, according to Aristotle, sense manifests the 
characters both of receptivity and of spontaneity, 
features which Kant wished to assign to diverse 
faculties of the soul. 

Literature.— Kant, Critique of Pure Reason, tr. JT, M. D. 
Meiklejohn, London, 1860, pt i. ‘ Transcendental iEsthetio * (at 
beamning), pt. 11 ‘Transcendental Logic’ (at beginning); E. 
Wallace, Outlines of the Philosophy of Aristotle^, London, 
1883, p. 87 fP. ; W. Windelband, Mist, of Philosophy, Eng, tr., 
London and New York, 1893, p. 160. G. B. T. BOSS. 

RECHABITES. — Although the very existence 
of the Bechabites as a clan or community distinct 
from, and yet at least to some extent incorporated 
in, Judah would have been unsuspected save for 
the narrative of Jer 35, it is evident from the 
language there used that Bechabite characteristics 
were well known at the end of the 7th cent. B.c. 
It was maintained by Jeremiah (2^°^*) — ^perhaps not 
altogether justly, inasmuch as the prophet did not 
make allowance for the Canaanite elements in 
Israel — that his own nation had shown a fickleness 
in religion the like of which could be seen in no 
other people ; and, by way of contrast, he showed 
the loyalty of the Bechabites to ancestral custom. 
Although the literal meaning of Jer 35^ is perhaps 
not to be pressed, the natural inference from this 
statement is that the Bechabites were not very 
numerous, since ‘the whole house’ (by which 
phrase we should naturally understand at least the 
adult male members) were taken by Jeremiah into 
one of the chambers of the Temple. Thereupon, 
in response to an invitation to drink wine, the 
Bechabites are represented as saying : 

‘ We will drink no wine : for Jonadab tLe son of Rechab our 
father commanded us, saying, Ye shall drink no wine, neither 
ye, nor your sons, for ever : neither shall ye build house, nor 
sow seed, nor plant vineyard, nor have any ; but all your days 
ye shall dwell in tents ; that ye may live many days in the land 
wherein ye sojourn. And we have obeyed the voice of Jonadab 
the son of Eechab our father in all that he charged us, to drink 
no wine all our days, we, our wives, our sons, nor our daughters ; 
nor to build houses for us to dwell in ; neither have we vineyard, 
nor field, nor seed; but we have dwelt m tents, and have 
obeyed, and done according to all that Jonadab our father 
commanded us.’ 

The ‘ J ouadab the son of Bechab ’ here referred to 
is evidently the same who is mentioned in 2 K 
10^^®’ as a supporter of Jehu in his attack on Baal- 
worship. From the fact that he is called by the 
Bechabites ‘ our father ’ it might be inferred that 
he was either the founder of a sect or gild or the 
eponymous ancestor of a clan. Such an inference 
is, however, inadmissible, since Jehonadab himself 
is described (2 K 10^®) as ‘son of Rechab’; it 
seems better, therefore, to understand the word 
‘father,’ as in Jg 17“, as used of a religious teacher 
or law-giver. It is not improbable that it was in 
the days of Jehu that the primitive Decalogue 
setting forth the exclusive claims of Jahweh to 
the ritual worship of Israel was drawn up (see art 
Israel), and at the same time Jehonadab may 
have given to his own clan the rule of life which 
thenceforth for more than two centuries they held 
fast. 

The term ‘Bechabite’ has frequently been re- 
garded as equivalent to ‘ teetotaller,’ but it is to 
Be noted that abstinence from wine was but part 
of the rule which Jehonadab imposed upon his 
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people, the sum total of which was insistence on 
the continuance of a nomadic life and on the 
repudiation of all Canaanite civilization. Jere- 
miah did not offer the Bechabites bread, which, 
with the Chaldsean army in occupation of the 
land, was perhaps scarcely to be obtained ; but it 
may certainly be inferred from the Eechabites’ 
refusal to cultivate land and to sow seed that they 
also abstained from cereal food, living in nomadic 
fashion on milk. The intense interest of the 
episode lies in the fact that the Bechabites, having 
no concern with agriculture, could have had no 
share in the great agricultural feasts — the only 
feasts made obligatory in the older documents of 
the Pentateuch (Ex 23 ^^®'- 34 ^®* j cf. Dt 16 ^’^^) — 
and consequently no share in the sacrifices offered 
on the occasion of these feasts (Ex 23 ^® 34 ^®). In 
2 B 10-^ indeed, Jehonadab is represented as 
accompan^ng Jehu when the latter went in to the 
temple of Baal ‘ to offer sacrifices and burnt offer- 
ings ^ ; but, since these sacrifices were offered to 
Baal, whose worship Jehu was bent on destroying, 
no argument can be drawn from the incident as to 
Jehonadab’s view of sacrifice, even if he really was 
associated with Jehu on this occasion. 

The great prophets of the 8th and 7th centuries 
B.O. (see Am 521-25^ 06^ jg 111-14^ yiiQ 

Jer 7^^"^®; cf. Bt 5 ^^) all use language which can 
scarcely be interpreted otherwise than as meaning 
that, according to the tradition to which the 
prophets confidently appeal, sacrifice was unknown 
in ancient Israelite religion ; and, although it may 
be urged that those few passages can have little 
weight against the vast mass of testimony both of 
the Pentateuch and of the historical books, the 
wonder is, when we consider the dominance of 
Zadoldte religion and its influence on the Hebrew 
Scriptures, not that we possess so few passages 
in denunciation of sacrifice, but rather that we 
possess any at all. 

It is significant that the first prophet whose 
denunciation of sacrifice has come down to us is 
Amos, the sheep-breeder of Tekoa, f.e. a man 
whose manner or life, though he lived in a per- 
manent dwelling, may be supposed in many 
respects to have approximated to the nomadic 
rather than to the agricultural life. Whether 
Amos, like the Bechabites, rejected wine is un- 
certain. He denounces the drinking of wine in 
the case of the Nazirites (2^^), and he certainly 
disapproved of the probably excessive wine-drinking 
at Bethel ( 4 ^) ; but the more natural interpretation 
of such passages as 2^® 4 ^- ^ 5 ^^ is that he did not 
object to agriculture in itself ; and the same is 
probably true of Hosea and the other pre-Exilic 
prophets. 

But, although the Bechabites kept their nomadic 
customs down to the last days of the kingdom of 
Judah, yet even they, or at all events some of 
them, were finally compelled, at least to some 
extent, to abandon their ancestral rule ; for in the 
days of Nehemiah ( 3 ^^) a Bechabite, Malchijah by 
name, repaired a portion of the wall — a fact which 
implies that some members of the clan had adopted 
a fixed habitation. Doubtless in Israel proper the 
change from nomadic to agricultural life was 
accomplished only gradually, and was more rapid 
in some clans than in others. Probably, as the 
prejudice against Canaanite civilization was gradu- 
ally broken down, certain elements more definitely 
associated with Canaanite religion would still he 
resisted for a considerable time. Thus Hosea, 
though he says that Jahweh has mven the corn 
and the wine and the oil (2®), regards raisin cakes 
( 3 ^) as an element of heathenism. 

One thing, however, is certain : what was 
possible for the Bechabites was possible for other 
tribes also. The unity of the nation Which later 


Hebrew writers ascribe to the period of the mon- 
archy IS not attested by the older documents. 
The genuine Israelites — %.e, the immigrant clans 
who subjected the Caaaanites— brought in with 
them a monotheistic religion immeasurably 
superior to the nature-worship of Canaan and 
possessing neither sacrifice nor other barbarous 
rites. It is their voice that speaks in the noblest 
passages of prophecy and of the Psalter, and they 
are the true precursors of J esus Christ. 

Literature.— -See W. H. Bennett, art. ‘Bechabites ’in HX>B 
and bibliography there given. B. H. KeNHETT. 

RECOGNITION. — i, Becognition is the psy- 
chological^ process by which an object presented 
in perception or imagination gives tlie impression 
of having already formed part of our experience. 
The term ‘object^ is here used to include anything 
from a sensory quality, colour, taste, odour, etc,, 
to the contents of a novel or a philosophical system ; 
the most frequent cases are, however, objects of 
perception, as persons, animals, buildings, scenes, 
melodies, etc. The impression of ‘ already experi- 
enced * may have any degree of circumstantiality ; 
thus a face, a gestuie, a foreign word, may appear 
vaguely famOiar without any definite thought of 
the previous occasion or occasions on which it 
affected us, while an odour or a scene may call 
up with extreme vividness the exact date and 
all the important details of the earlier experi- 
ence. 

2. Becognition has really two distinct stages, 
the second of which frequently remains unrealized. 
There is first the ^ sense of familiarity,^ an im- 
mediate awareness that the presented object is not 
new to us 5 this sense may not be formulated in 
words, or in any cognitive terms, but may remain 
a mere feeling ; practically it shows itself in our 
adaptation or adjustment to the object; during 
mental abstraction a key, 6.(7., is grasped in a 
different way from a knife or a pair of scissors. 
Common words, everyday objects, frequently 
repeated sense-qualities, etc,, rarely pass beyond 
this stage of immediate, direct, or indefinite re- 
cognition. The second stage is that in which 
associated ideas arise in the mind, the name of a 
person seen, the place where a former meeting 
took place, the topic of conversation, etc. ; such 
memoiies circumstantiate the process of recogni- 
tion, and verify it if doubtful. This is mediate or 
definite recognition — recognition in the strict sense 
of renewed cognition. It is obvious that, as a form 
of knowing, recognition may he true or false, 
correct or incorrect. An ‘already experienced’ 
may fail to be recognized, may not excite the sense 
of familiarity, or call up the associated ideas ; a 
scene revisited after a term of years may impress 
us as quite unfamiliar ; a professor of philosophy 
is said to have read an article in an encyclopsedia 
with much approval, and to have been greatly 
surprised to find his own name at the end. Again, 
a ‘new’ object may give the sense of familiarity 
that belongs to one th^at is ‘ old ’ or already experi- 
enced ; an event that is being enacted before our 
eyes appears as if it were the repetition of some- 
thing we have already known, and we seem to 
anticipate the details that are to follow. A 
modified form of this error is when an imagined 
event, a tale read, an adventure described, or a 
dream is falsely recognized as a real event that 
has happened to oneself— the so-called ‘pathological 
lying.’ Experiments show also that the degree of 
subjective certainty or confidence has very little 
relation to the objective accuracy of the recog- 
nition ; a correct judgment may be hesitant and 
uncertain, while a filse recognition may have 
absolute confidence behind it. 

3. The psychological problem which arises is 
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that of tlie analysis of the process of recognition, 
as it actually occurs, the conditions on which it 
depends, aiiu the differences between its forms. 
The classical tiieones of recognition are those 
which emerged in the controveisy between Hblfding 
and Leiuuann (see Literature below). According 
to Hotfding, the typical foim of recognition is the 
immediate ; it represents the first stage beyond 
pure sensation towards ideation, a half-way or 
transition piocess, in which memory is involved, 
a ‘ tied ’ or * im}dicate idea,’ as opposed to the ‘ free 
idea’ of the memory-image. When a stimulus 
which has already given rise to a sensation (of 
colour, sound, oi the like) is lepeated after an 
interval, the new sensation will be difierent from 
the old, because of the latter’s previous occunence. 
Further, HotUling holds that this modification 
takes place tliiough the re-excitation of the eailier 
sensation and the fusion of this element with the 
new or direct piesentation. The revival may not 
he a sepaiate or conscious one, the fusion being 
between processes ratliei tlian products. If A 
represents the direct sensation, and a its image or 
indirect revival, then recognition is really a com- 
plex of .4 + + Ug -(- etc. Hotlding prefers the 

formula where a represents the one or more 

pa.st expeiiences called up by the direct process A 
and GOiubiiiing or fusing, subconsciously, with it. 
The tlieoiy was connected, inconsistently, it may 
be said, with the physiological assumption that, 
when a sensation is repeated or revived in memory, 
a siniilai modification takes place in tlie same part 
of the brain as the original piocess; each time it 
occurs, some trace is left, by which the change 
becomes easier with each successive repetition. 
Bain ^ had already ascribed to this supposed fact 
the effect of repetition in making any single im- 
pression adherent i i.e. more firmly impressed on 
tile mind, more easily retained and recalled. The 
nerve tracks become more practicable the oftener 
they aie tiaversed. ‘A process,’ as James says, 
'fills its old bed in a different way from that in 
which It makes a new bed.’ ^ Fsychologically Bain 
infers only ‘ that a present occurrence of any object 
to the view recalls the total impression made by 
all the previous occurrences, and adds its own 
effect to that total.’ Thus there is a constant re- 
instatement of past impressions, and a correspond- 
ing deepening of the present impression, as an 
experience is lepeated. But for Hdffding a sensa- 
tion or perception acquires through this repetition 
a distinguishing mark — the mark or chaiacter of 
knownness, or familiarity, by which it is clearly 
distinguished from entirely new sensations, or new 
perceptions. 

4 . Lehmann’s theory takes mediate recognition 
as the typical form, and association by contiguity 
as the process chiefly involved in it. When an 
object is first perceived, we associate with it some 
of Its accompanying events or circumstances— with 
a person, e.g,^ the name, the actions, or the words ; 
with a sense-quality, its name also, or its effect 
upon u.s, some determining maik, some 'head of 
classification.’® On a second occasion, the object 
tends to call up, by contiguity association, in 
memoiy tlie associated name or mark; this, ac- 
cording to Lehmann, is recognition. When the 
ideas are distinct (date, scene, etc.), we have de- 
finite or circumstantial or explicit recognition ; 
but, after frequent repetitions, an object may cease 
to call up definite associates ; these remain below 
the threshold of consciousness, but are none the 
less active, and we have implicit or immediate or 
direct recognition, which is thus a reduced form of 
the first type. James states it clearly when, 

1 Thg Sf>nf>eB and the IntelUet'^^ London, 1S68, pp. 888, 349. 

2 JPnnc%ples of Psyehology^ i. 674, note. 8 Ih. 


referring to the recovery of a name which we have 
sought for some time, he says : 

*It tingleSj it trembles on the verge, hut does not come. 
Just such a tingling- and trembling of unrecovered associates is 
the penumbra of 1 ecognition that may surround any experience 
and make it seem familiar, though we know not why.' 1 

5 . Recent experimental work suggests that the 
process of recognition is much more complex and 
varied than either of the above theories implies, 
and that we learn to know a repeated object by 
different signs or marks, just as we learn to know 
a distant or a near, a beautiful or an ugly, object. 
The characters which we learn to use as signs of 
repetition, or of the ‘already experienced,’ vary 
for diffeient mateiials, for different individuals, 
and for the same individual at different times and 
for different purposes. They are, ( 1 ) the 
facility or ease with which we perceive or notice 
or grasp the object, its clearness and definiteness ; 
( 2 ) the feeling of agi eeableness or pleasure, which 
often accompanies this facility ; ( 3 ) verbal or other 
determining marks attached to the object on its 
earlier occurrence, and recalled by ‘ association ’ ; 
(4) expectation ox anticipation of changes or effects 
of the object, which are in fact realized, etc. (5) 
But the principal mark arises from the fact that 
our organic and intellectual reaction to a repeated 
object is different in a very characteiistic way 
from that to a totally or partially new one. In 
the latter case, if we are interested, we make an 
effort to appreciate the object, ‘run the eyes over’ 
the outstanding points, imitate a movement with 
our head or limbs, try to follow a sound with our 
inward voice ; by this means we appropriate it, 
link it on to our self ‘complex.’ When it is 
repeated, the whole reaction, through the law of 
habit, runs off’ with little or no effort, and the 
attitude of appropriation is instinctively' taken up. 
Where for any reason the self-feeling is absent or 
weak, or wdiere reactions do not easily take place, 
as in illness or senility or in any temporary lack 
of attention, recognition fails ; in extreme mental 
feebleness or degeneration the simplest everyday 
impz^e&sions may appear entirely new and strange, 
however often repeated. Conversely, in intense 
pathological self -absorption, the strangest and 
newest objects may give the illusion of ‘ the d6id 
wf In the former case recent events may be 
revived as memories, yet fail of recognition ; re- 
cognition and reproduction are, in fact, distinct 
processes. Recognition, says Clapar^de, implies 
a previous act of synthesis, an attachment to the 
personality. When the impression or image is 
repeated, it is coloured by the self -quality, as it 
were, which it received from being taken up or 
assimilated into our consciousness.^ There is 
accordingly a primary and immediate certainty, 
given by the immediate feeling or attitude of the 
self to tlie impression ; this is either weakened or 
strengthened by the memories and associations 
that subsequently arise, which, if adequate, make 
the recognition into a definite or circumstantial 
one. False recognitions mostly depend on the in- 
stinctive confidence in the primary feeling, which 
may be misled by some partial similarity between 
the new and some old impression. 

The very interesting experimental work on the 
subject of recognition is summarized in Katzaroff 
and other papers; see references in Literature 
below, 

LiTBaATURH.—tl. HSffdingf, Outlines of Psychology^ Eog. tr., 
London, 1891, ‘ IJber Wiedererkennen,’ V'UHd^j filr mss. Ph%l 
xiiL (1889] 420-468, and xiv. [1890] 27-40, 167-206, 298-316, ‘Znr 
Theorie des Wiedererkennens,’ Phil Stud, viii. [1892] 86-96; 
A. Lehmann, ‘ Uber Wiedererkennen,’ Phil. Stud. v. [1889] 96- 


li 674. 

3 01apar6de and Baade, ‘Becherclies exp. sur nn caa 
d’hypnofee,’ Archives de Psych viii. [1909] 387, quoted B 
Katzaroff, ib xl. 26. 
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156, *Orit. und exper. Studien uber das Wiedererlcennen,’ Pint. 
Stud.yi\. [1891] 169 ff ; A. Alim, Uber da8 Gruiidprincip der 
Assoaiation^ Berlin, 1896, ‘The Recognition*theory of Per* 
cepbion,’ ^ JPs vii [1896] 237-273, ‘Recognition,’ Psych. Rev 
111 . [1896] 542-548 ; James Ward, * Assimilation and Association,’ 
Mind, xvm. [1893] 347-362, xix. [1894] 509-532; William James, 
The Piinciples of Psychology, 2 vols., London, 1891, Max 
OIfner, Das Gedachtnis, Berlin, 1909 (Bibliography), D. 
Katzaroff, ‘ Contribution h I’dtude de la recognition,’ and E. 
Clapar^de, ‘Recognition eb Moi-ite,*in Archives de Psych xi. 
[1911] 1-78, 79-90 , H. Bergson, Matter and Memory, Eng. tr., 
London, 1911. Recent experimental papers on recognition aie 
to be found m the Psychological Monogrimhs for 1915 (Pi inceton, 
N.J.) bj G. A. Feingold (no 78), and R B. Owen (no. 86), in 
AJPs XXV. [1916] 217-228 (E. F. Mulhall), 313-387 (E. L, 
Woods), and in Studies from the Psych. Lab. of Bedford College, 
London, 1916, pp 29-66 (L. G. Fildes). 

J. L. McIntyre. 

RECONCILIATION.— See Forgiveness (NT 
and Christian), Salvation (Christian). 

RECORDING ANGEL.— In all the early 
literatures of the world the angel is called upon 
to perform a motley variety of tasks. The uni- 
verse was recognized to be the scene of a ceaseless 
divine activity. But it puzzled men to know how 
God, who was pnre spirit and infinite, could come 
into actual contact with matter, which was im- 
pure, imperfect, and finite. Hence arose the 
notion of the angel, a kind of offshoot of the 
divine, a being semi-human and semi-divine, 
standing on a lower rung of divinity than the 
Deity, mingling freely with earthly creations and 
exercising over them an influence bearing the 
strongest resemblance to that which came directly 
from the Deity, The angel, in other words, 
bridged the yawning gulf between the world and 
God, It follows fiom this that, as the innumer- 
able experiences of man during life and after death 
were subject to angelic influences, the latter had, 
in the imagination of early peoples, to be pigeon- 
holed into separate and independent departments 
of activity. Each angel had its own specialized 
task to see to, and each religion particularized 
those tasks in its own way. The idea of a record- 
ing angel charged with a peculiar task of its own 
and bearing a distinct name or series of names 
figures in Judaism, Christianity, and Muham- 
madanism. The function which it perforins is, 
in the main, identical in all the three religious 
systems, but the details vary considerably. 

In Judaism the work of the recording angel is 
that of keeping an account of the deeds of indi- 
viduals and nations, in order to present the record i 
at some futuie time before man’s heavenly Maker. 
The presentation of this record may take place 
during the lifetime of the individual or nation, or, 
as is more often the case, after death; and upon 
this record depends either the bliss or the pain 
which is to be apportioned in the after life. In 
the OT there are three passages which form a 
basis for these ideas. In Mai 3^® it is said ; * Then 
they that feared the Lord spake one with another ,* 
and the Lord hearkened, and heard, and a booh of 
remewbranee was written before him, foi them 
that feared the Lord, and that thought upon his 
name.’ Jahweh hears what His righteous servants 
say and resolves to reward them at some future 
time for their steadfastness. The figure of speech 
is derived from the custom of Persian monarehs, 
who had the names of public benefactors inscribed 
in a book, in order that in due time they might be 
suitably rewarded.^ In Ezk 9^ the man ‘clothed 
in linen which had the writer’s inkhorn by bis 
side/ is bidden to ‘ go through the midst of the 
city, through the midst of Jerusalem, and set a 
mark upon the foreheads of the men that sigh and 
that cry for all the abominations that be oone in 
the midst thereof.’ This man ‘clothed in linen’ 
is one of the six angels sent to exact speedy punish- 

1 Of. Herod, iii, 140, v. 11, viii. 86. 


merit upon the defiant city of Jerusalem. But 
the punishment must be discriminating. While 
the unrepenting are to be slain without mercy, the 
angel was to ‘ set a mark’ on those w ho ex[>iessed 
sincere grief for their backslidings aiul who dis- 
sociated themselves from the sinners. This nuuk 
was, presumably, to serve as a reference on tlie 
day when retribution would be meted out. The 
third passage is Dn 12^ : ‘ And at that time shall 
Michael stand up, . . . and there shall be a time 
of trouble . . . and at that time thy people shall 
be delivered, every one t/mt sknll be fauna wnttm 
in the hooh.\ When this is read in connexion with 
the succeeding veivcs, the underlying idea seems 
clearly that of some future divine iudgnient when 
the righteous classes and the wicked classes will 
each reap their deserts, and the record of ‘ v bo’s 
who’ will be found written in ‘the book,’ the 
angel Michael acting as recorder. 

As R. H. Charles puts it, ‘the book was "the book of life” 
... a register of the actual citizens of the theocratic com- 
munity on earth . . . This book has thus become a register of 
the citizens of the coming kingdom of God, whether living or 
depai ted’ (‘Daniel,’ in Century Bible, Edinburgh, n.d. [1913], 
p. 139), 

A rabbi of the Mislmaic epoch, Akiba ben 
Joseph (A.D. c. 50-c. 132), summarized and* elabo- 
rated all these OT conceptions of the account be- 
t-vveen man and his Maker (without, however, 
introducing the idea of the reitording angel) in 
a remarkably striking parable, thus : 

* Everything- is given on pledge and a net is spread for all the 
living. The shop is open and the dealer gives credit ; and the 
ledger lies open ; and the hand writes ; and whosoever wishes 
to borrow may come and borrow ; but the collectors regularly 
make their daily lound and exact payment from man whether 
he be content or not , and they have that whereon they can 
rely in their demand ; and the judgment is a judgment of 
truth, and everything is prepared for the feast’ (Alishnah, 
Ah6th, iii. 16). 

The ‘ feast ’ refers to the leviathan, on the flesh of 
which, according to a frequent idea of the Talmud 
and Midrash, the righteous Israelites will regale 
themselves in the beyond. 

The rich angelologies of the Jews and Christians 
(as well as of the Muhammadans, who borrowed 
largely from the OT and the rabbinic writings) 
built further on these OT references to a recording* 
angel, and transferred the work of recording to 
some one or other angel bearing a special name, 
the Deity becoming merely the recijnent of the 
record. In rabbinic theology and in tlie mysticism 
of the ZChdr and mediieval l^abbalah generally, 
the recording angel is kept particularly busy m 
one gi’eat department of activity — viz. prayer. 
Metatron (Gr. ij.rjr6.rwp, Lat. metator, ‘guide’) 
usually plays this r61e. According to a statement 
in Midrash Tanhilmd Genesis,'^ as well as in the 
Slavonic Book of Enochf it is the angel Michael, 
originally the guanlian-angel of Israel, who was 
transfoimed into Metation, the angel ‘whose 
name is like that of his Divine Master’® — a piece 
of doctrine which may possibly have influenced the 
Chnstian doctrine of the Logos. So irniiressive 
was the work of Metatron that a labbi of the 
early 2nd cent. A.D., Elisha b. Abuyah, confessed 
to seeing this angel in the heavens and thus being 
led to believe tliat the cosmos was luled by ‘two 
powers.’ *** Of com se such belief Avas heresy. Ac- 
cording to a Talmudic statement, Metation bears 
the Tetragramniatoii in himself. This was derived 
from Ex 23-^^, where it is said of the angel who 
would in the future be sent to prepare the way for 
the Israelites ; ‘ Beware of him . . . for my name 
is in him.’ 

According to a passage ui the ZChcb' (Midrash Ba^Ne'cl-am 
on section llaye-Santh), Metatron ‘is appointed to take chargfe 
of the soul every day and to provide it with the nece^asaiy light 

1 Ed. S Buber, Wilna, 1885, p. 17. 2 xxn, 6 

3TB Sank 386. -iTB Haglgah,\ha. 
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from the Divine, according as he is commanded. Ifc is he who 
is detailed to take the record m the grave-yards from Duraah, 
the angel of death, and to show it to the Master. It is he who 
is destined to put the leaven into the hones that he beneath the 
earth, to repair the bodies and bring them to a state of perfec- 
tion m the absence of the soul which will he sent by God to its 
appointed place {%,e. the Holy Land where they will again be 
put into bodies, which have come thither through a process of 
terrestrial transmigration— a favourite idea of some rabbinic 
theologians].’ 

The Booh of Jubilees'^ speaks of Enoch as ‘the 
heavenly scribe.’ A similar description is applied 
to Metatron in T.B. JSagigah, 15a, where he is 
designated as ‘he to whom authority is given to 
sit down and write the merits of Israel.’ ^ In the 
Jerusalem Targum to Gn 5^^ ‘And Enoch walked 
with God : and he was not ; for God took him,’ 
the rendering is ‘And he called his name \i.e. 
Enoch’s] Metatron, the great scribe.’ In Targum 
Jonathan to Ex 24^ ‘And he said unto Moses, 
Come up unto the Lord,’ the paraphrase runs 
‘ And unto Moses, Michael the archangel of 
wisdom said, on the seventh day of the month, 
Come up unto the Lord ’ ; while in Aseensio Isaico^ 
ix. 21, it is Michael who is honoured with the 
name of heavenly scribe. From these various 
references one readily infers that Metatron, 
Enoch, and Michael were names ^ven to angels 
who were pre-eminent in the realms of wisdom 
or schoiarsTiip, and who would, as such, be best 
ualified to act as ‘ scribes ’ or ‘ recorders ’ of men’s 
eeds. 

Passages in the Qur’an bear out this view of 
a special ‘scholarly’ angel who writes down the 
record of men. In surah li. the r61e is given to 
Gabriel, who was so great an adept in the work 
that the act of writing down the ^ Qur’an for 
Muhammad’s benefit was actually asciibed to him. 
Man’s work on earth and God’s work in heaven 
were brought into touch with one another by 
the scholarly recording activities of Gabriel. In 
surah 1. another view is propounded. 

‘ When the two angels deputed to take account of a man’s 
behaviour take account thereof ; one sitting on the right hand, 
the other on the left : he uttereth not a word, but there is with 
him a watcher ready to note it.’ 

Two ‘recoi ding ’ angels seem to be in evidence 
here. The meaning seems to be that, althongh 
the dying man may refuse to speak, or be unafile 
to do so, yet the two ‘ recording ’ angels can read 
his inmost thoughts and take complete account of 
them. Sale puts (^uite another construction on 
the text, which, however, seems very far-fetched 
and improbable. 

Quoting from the native commentary of Al-Beidawi, Sale 
further tells of a Muhammadan tradition to the effect that * the 
angel who notes a man’s good actions has the command over 
him who notes his evil actions ; and that when a man does 
a good action, the angel of the right hand writes it down ten 
times ; and when he commits an ill action the same angel says 
to the angel of the left hand, Forbear setting it down for seven 
hours ; peradventure he may pray, or may ask pardon ’ (note on 
Burah 1, in Sale’s KoraUt new ed., London, 1825, ii. 350). 

The idea of the ‘good’ always preponderating 
over the ‘ evil ’ is taught abundantly in the 
rabbinic Avritings, as is also the idea of a lespite 
ever being open to the condemned even at the 
eleventh hour, at the bar Avhether of human or of 
divine justice (see T.B. Ta^anitJi, 11a, where it is 
said that ‘ two ministering angels who accompany 
man, they give witness for him’). In the same 
passage in T.B. Ta'antth it is further said : 

* When man goes to his everlasting home, aU his works on 
earth are passed in review before him, and it is said to him. On 
such and such a day thou didst do such and such a deed I The 
man replies, Yes Then it is said to him, Seal it s. your 
evidence]. He seals it and thus admits the justice of the 
Divine decree.’ 

Here man after death becomes his oAvn recording 
angel— obviously a higher and more philosophic^ 
view. 


1 IV. 23 ; also JSnock, liii, 2. 

2 In the ZOhctr the two names are frequently put together 
thus, Metatron-Enoeh. 


Further references in rabbinical and apocalyptic 
literature are as folloAVS ; 

In T.B. 3legUlahy 16&, the phiase in Est 6^ about the sleep- 
essness of the king is apphed to God ‘the king of the woild,’ 
who bids that ‘the book of records of the Chronicleb’ be 
brought to Him. It is then found that Shimshai the bcnbe 
(see Ezr 4^) has erased the passage recording Mordecai’s lescue 
of Ahasuerus, but Gabriel rewrites it ‘ for the merit of Israel ’ 
Thus Gabriel becomes here a kind of national registrar. The 
Testament of Ahraham, the Book of Jubilees ^ Bnoch, the Syriac 
Apocalypse of Baruch, and 2 Esdras all speak of the day of the 
great judgment, when angels and men alike will be called 
before the bar of justice and the book in which the deeds of 
men are recorded will be opened. According to the Testament 
of Ahraham (A. xii.), this book m which the merits and de- 
ments are written is ten cubits in breadth and six in thickness 
(cf. Ezk 29f*, Zee Sif-)* Each man will be surrounded by two 
angels, one writing down his merits and the other his demerits, 
while an archangel weighs the two kinds against each other m 
a balance. Those whose merits and dements are equal remain 
m a middle state (corresponding to the purgatory of the 
Church) and the intercession of mentorious men, such as 
Abraham, saves them and brings them into paradise. The 
permanent recoi der is Enoch, ‘ the teacher of heaven and earth, 
the scribe of righteousness,’ and the other two angels aie 
assistant recorders This is probably the origin of the Qur’an 
statement alluded to above. 

The Pharisaic school of thought, as reflected in 
the Mishnah, Talmud, and the Jewish liturgy 
generally, transferred a great deal of the eschato- 
logical connotations of the recording angel to 
man’s temporal life on earth. Whilst admitting 
that man will he judged and his record taken^ in 
a hereafter, the rabbis taught that on the Jewish 
New Year’s Day (Rosh Ha-Shanah, the fipt day 
of Tishri) the Books of Life and Death lie open 
before God, who as the Recorder par excellence 
looks through the records Avhich He has put down 
against the name of each individual throughout 
the course of the year and then seals each one’s 
destiny for the coming year. The mediaeval 
^Cabbalah has amplified this doctrine Avith the 
addition of large angelologieal hierarchies into 
Avhich man’s soul enters on NeAv Year’s Day to 
hear its own favourable or unfaAmurable record 
from the mouth of hosts of recording angels. But 
the main trend of JeAvisli belief is in the direction 
of that simple hut higher faith Avhich holds that 
there is but one lecording angel for or against 
man— God. 

Literature.— K. Kohler, ‘The Pre-Talmudic Haggadah,’ m 
JQ.R vii. [1895] 681-606; M. Friedlander, Ber voi ehristUche 
judische ^osticismus, Gottingen, 1898, p. 102 ff , N, I. 
Weinstein, Zur Genesis der Agada, pt. ii , ‘Die alexandnn- 
ische Agada,’ do. 1901 ; W. Bousset, Die Religion des Jud- 
enthums im iieutestaynentlichen Zeitalter, Berlin, 1903, p. 
247 fl. ; GJV^ih 252 ff. , R. H. Charles, The Book of Bmcb?-, 
Oxford, 1912, The Book of Jubilees, London, 1902; M. R. 
James, The Testament of Abraham, Cambridge, 1892 ; JE, 
s,vv ‘ Recording Angel,* ‘Book of Life,’ ‘Abraham, Testament 
of,’ ‘Metatron.’ J. AbeLSOH. 

RECREATION.— See Amusements. 

REDEMPTION. — In this article the question 
of the redemption of the first-born is discussed ; 
the theological aspects of redemption are considered 
under Salvation. 

I. Introductory. — In the Pentateuch there are 
several references to the sacrifice of firstlings, and 
to the redemption of first-born sons and firstlings 
of unclean domestic animals. In E, ‘ The Book of 
the Covenant’ (Ex first-horn sons are to be 

given unto the Lord, also firstlings of oxen and 
sheep. According to J, every firstling male is to 
be set apart to the Lord and sacrificed. But the 
firstling of an ass is to he redeemed with a lamb, 
or, if it is not redeemed, its neck is to be broken. 
First-born^ sons are also to be redeemed, but the 
valuation is not fixed. This custom is connected 
Avith the deliverance from Egypt and the slaying 
of the first-horn of man and beast there (Ex ; 
cf. In P all first-born of man and beast 

are to be sanctified to the Lord (Ex 13^^*)- The 
firstling of an unclean beast is to be ransomed 
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‘according to thine estimation* ^Im one-fiftli 
more, or ‘sold according to thy estimation* 
(Lv27^®^*)- Elsewhere in P the hallowing of the 
hrst-horn of man and beast is associated, as in J, 
with the smiting of the Egyptian hrst-born, but 
the Levites are said to have been taken instead of 
the first-born of the Israelites or of those more 
than a month old, and their cattle instead of 
the other Israelites* firstlings. Twenty thousand 
Levites take the place of as many first-born Israel- 
ites numbered at the time, and the overplus of 273 
first-bom are redeemed by a money-payment of 
five shekels each to Aaron and his sons (Nu 3^^^* 

In another passage from P the first-born of man 
and beast are made over to Aaron and his sons, 
but those of men, from a month old, are redeemed 
for five shekels. Firstlings of oxen, sheep, and 
goats are not redeemed j their Mood is sprinkled 
on the altar, the fat burned, and the flesh eaten 
by the priests. The firstlings of unclean beasts 
are to be redeemed (Nu 18^®^ ). Lastly in I)t 15^® 
firstling males of flock and herd are sanctified to 
the Lord, and are to he eaten by the owner and 
his household in the place which the Lord shall 
choose. Such as are blemished may be eaten at 
home (cf. 12^^- 1423), 

The main differences in detail in these passages 
may be noticed first. (1) Eating the flesh of 
firstlings : in Dt. this is done by owner and house- 
hold, in P by Aaron and his sons. These diflering 
laws seem to ‘reflect the usage of two different 
periods of the history.*^ (2) The redemption of 
the firet-horn ; in E nothing is said of the redemp- 
tion of the first-born of men ; in J their redemption 
value is left vague ; in P it is fixed at five shekels ; 
hut again in P the origin of the Levites as a 
sacred class is referred hack to a redemption of 
the existing first-born of men, the overplus being 
redeemed at five shekels. Here there is obviously 
a myth originating at a period when the redemp- 
tion value of the first-horn had become fixed. As 
to the cattle of the Levites being regarded as 
sacred instead of the firstlings of the other Israel- 
ites* cattle, which, according to Nu 18^^, could not 
be redeemed, this may show that the myth belongs 
to a time when the legislation regarding firstlings 
had fallen into abeyance. (3) In E the ‘giving* 
of the first-born of men to God is not connected, 
as in J and P, with the slaying of the first-horn 
in Egypt. (4) Firstlings of unclean beasts : in J 
the hrstling of an ass is to be redeemed ; in P first- 
lings of unclean beasts, as if now other ‘ unclean ’ 
animals than the ass had been domesticated. In 
J and P the methods of valuation also differ. 

We are thus confronted with legislation which 
varied from age to age, and which perhaps was no 
more than ideal at any given time. It also tended 
to he explained mythically, or fictitious reasons for 
the sanctity of the first-born were apt to he given. 

2. Redemption of the firstling of the ass. — ^As 
the firstlings of domestic animals, like the first- 
fruits of the earth, were sacrificed or made over to 
God (see artt. Firstfruits, First-born), those of 
the ass, a domestic animal, were His also. ^ But 
asses and probably some other domestic animals 
were ‘unclean,* i.e. unfit for sacrifice or for eating. 
Hence in their case arose the idea of redemption, 
the word used in Ex 13^®, padah^ being that which 
always was used with reference to redemption 
from death or slavery (cf. 1 S 14^®, Ps 49*^* 
Another sacrificial animal was offered in its stead, 
or, if not so redeemed, it was killed, hut not sacri- 
ficially ; its neck was broken without shedding of 
blood, so that it could he of no further use to 
its owner. Later legislation permitted it to he 
redeemed at plus one-fifth of its value, or simply 
to he sold for the benefit of the sanctuary. In the 

1 S. R. Driver, Booh of BxoAuSj Cambridge, 1911, p. 105. 


earlier legislation the breaking of the neck of the 
unredeemed animal shows that the firstling was 
regarded as itself sacrosanct, or tabu, whether it 
was sacrificed or not. 

^ 3. Redemption of the first-born child. — There is 
little doubt that some special sanctity attached to 
the first-born. He was the first gift of God after 
marriage. In a sense he was God*s property. Or 
the blood of the kin flowed ‘ purest and strongest 
in him.’ ^ Was he therefore sacrificed ? That the 
Semites sacrificed children, and frequently the 
first-born, is certain, though whether aU the first- 
born were once legularly sacrificed has not been 
confirmed. 

The jar-buned infants found at sacred sites in Palestine 
cannot be proved to he first-born children. It has also been 
questioned whethei they were sacrificial victims.^ 

The question of the redemption of the first-hoim 
by some rite or equivalent sacrifice or money-pay- 
ment, which appears strictly as a Hebrew custom, 
is one which arose either (1) because of the inherent 
sanctity of the first-horn or (2) because he ought to 
be sacrificed. Now the regular sacrifice of the 
first-born among the Hebrews in historic times is 
open to question. The leferences m the OT to 
sacrifices of children are frequently general (2 K 
16*^ 21® 23^® ; cf. Lv 18^^, ‘ any of thy seed *). A 
son or daughter (not males exclusively, and not 
always the first-horn) was sacrificed. Nor was 
this sacrifice, when called for, alwaj^s performed in 
infancy. The king of Moab sacrificed his eldest 
son, who was thus not an infant (2 K 3^^), and so 
in the case of Isaac and of Jephthah’s daughter. 
Thus even outside Israel the custom occurs not in 
infancy— a point not sufliciently noticed by writers 
on this subject— and only on occasion of some 
great calamity. That the Hebrews had such an 
occasional practice, or borrowed it, is not unlikely, 
and no more than this need be signified in Mi 6^, 
where ‘ thousands of rams * and ‘ ten thousands of 
rivers of oil * show that Micah is speaking liyper- 
bolicallj^. In Ezk 20-® ‘all that openeth the 
womb* is spoken of as sacrificed to Molech in 
Israel, as if the custom had become general. But, 
if general, it need only have been so upon certain 
necessary occasions, when, if human sacrifice was 
to occur, the first-hom was chosen. As far as 
Israel was concerned, the practice m historic times 
was borrowed, whether m earlier times it had 
been more general or not. This is shown by the 
words of tn^e prophets, who may be presumed to 
have known the facts, 

Jeremiah and Ezekiel make this clear, but their words seem 
to show that the people, seeing these costly sacrifices among 
the PhcBTiicians, deemed that they were due also to God in time 
of disaster. The practice of redeeming* the firat-horn was 
reg'arded as merely permissive. Occasion might arise when 
this permission must he disregarded. Jeremiah says that God 
never commanded such sacrifices (731 195 )^ and Ezekiel (2026) 
regards the current interpretation of Ex IS 12 as a mistake— a 
pollution. 

Further, special privileges attached to the first- 
born, showing that he was not sacrificed (Gn 25®^, 
Bt 21 ^® } cf. 1 Ch 5^ [disgracing the birtli-right]) ; 
and the method in which Israel is spoken of as 
God’s first-born (Ex 4^^; cf. Jer 31® [Ejihraim], 
Ps 89^"^ [Messiah as God’s first-born]) shows that 
the fiisb-boin was specially favoured, not sacri- 
ficed. The words of Micah {6*^) and Ezekiel (20®®) 
belong to the period when the Israelites borrowed 
the custom from their neighbours. So, too, prob- 
ably does the story of Isaac’s sacrifice, in which 
the victim is commuted or redeemed by a ram — a 
far less spiritual tliought than Micah’s. 

Why then was the first-born redeemed? (1) If 
the custom of sacrificing the first-born had once 
been general in early times, as perhaps the atate- 

1 W R. Smifeh, Beligym of the Sejatfes®, London, 189^, p. 
465 ; cf. Gn 493, Dt 21^. 

s W. H. Wood, JSlFxxxvi. [1910] 168 ff. 
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merit of the law in Ex 22^^ and the similarity of 
expressions in the case of the first-born and first- 
lings (Ex 22^*^^- 34^®) suggest, the redemption must 
be a softening of the practice in an age which had 
morally outgrown it and demanded a more humane 
oustoni. Yet that age must have been previous to 
that of Moses, since he, a first-born son,^ was not 
sacrificed. The idea that the first-born was due to 
God still remained ; hence he had to be redeemed, 
and, even when redeemed, he might still be saeri- 
fi.ced when sufficient occasion arose. ^ This appears 
to underlie the story of Isaac, which may be a 
later tale explaining the origin of the redemption. 
Otherwise it was explained by the fact tJiat, since 
God had slam the first-born of Egypt, therefore 
the first-born of Isi ael must be redeemed — a theo- 
logical explanation in an age when the true 
rationale of the practice was forgotten. 

J. G Frazer assumes that not the first-bora of were 

slain, but those of Israel in some sacrificial ritual by priestly- 
executioners at Passover. This was afterwards commuted by 
the sacrifice of a lamb, its blood beings smeared on the door- 
posts instead of that of the child That strong tradition of 
some tragic event occuiring to the Israelites should thus be 
transformed is most unlikely That event was some species of 
plague, not slaughter, and it is most unlikely that a joyous 
feast should originate in such general sacrifice of Israelite 
children.2 

In the curious story in Ex if Zipporah’s 
child was to be given as an offering in place of 
Moses, the circumcising of him would be a species 
of redemption. The story would thus be another 
method of accounting for the redemption of the 
first-born.® 

(2) If, on the other hand, the practice of occasion- 
ally sacrificing first-born children arose through 
Israels contact with peoples who regularly or 
occasionally followed this practice, it would be 
felt that the first-born was due to God, and, when 
not sacrificed, must be redeemed. The technical 
term for the Moleeh sacrifice was ^ cause to pass 
over to Moleeh.’ The same term is used in Ex 
13^®, ^ cause to pass over to Jahweh,’ even when 
the redemption is insisted on, 

(3) Again, apart altogether from sacrifice, if 
a special sacredness, ‘a congenital holiness,’^ 
attached to the first-born, which resulted in his 
being regarded as God’s property or as tabu, some 
act of removal of holiness or of tabu was necessary 
— the rite of redemption — before he could be con- 
sidered as an ordinary mortal. The ‘ redemption ’ 
was a redemption from sanctity. 

(4) Others, again, have ' supposed that in the 
redemption * we are to see not a toning down of an 
ancient custom which ha^ demanded human sacri- 
fice, but only an expedieint for extending the pre- 
cept relating to firstlings so as to include men and 
non-sacrificial animals.’® This is akin to W. B. 
Smith’s view that, when the belief in the ‘con- 
genital holiness’ of the first-horn of men and 
animals came to mean that such holy things were 
set aside for sacrifice, the obvious unsuitability of 
human or unclean animal ofierings led to their 
being redeemed.® Wellhausen also regards the 
claim to the human first-born as merely ‘ a later 
generalization.’ 

To sum up : the language regarding the first- 
born suggests an earlier custom of sacrifice ; but 
the probability is that the legislation is late, and 
that the language is coloured either by that used 
of firstlings or by that used regarding actual sac- 
rifices of the first-born among the Canaanites. 
Wellhausen and W, B. Smith reject the idea of 
the eai ly general sacrifice of the Hebrew first-born. 
J. G. Frazer accepts it, but his evidence of similar 

1 Miriam and Aaron were prokably cMldren by a previous 
marriage ; see Driver’s note to Ex 22 
3 See pt. iii., The Dying God^ London, 1911, p. 176. 
s Of. £!Bi 11 1526. 4 w. B. Smiths p 405. 

s WBt, IV 4913. ® W. B. Smiths, p. 466. 

Prolegomena mr Gesoh. Israels^, Berlin, 1886, p, 90. 


sacrifices of the first-born among other peoples 
needs sifting. Several instances refer nob to sacii- 
fice but to infanticide. Not all are sii})ported by 
clear evidence, nor do all refer exclusively to the 
first-born.^ 

4. Parallel ethnic practices. — The Hebrew 
custom finds an echo in folk-tales in which child- 
less parents agree to give up their first-born to 
some one who offers to remove the wife’s bairenness. 
These tales arose in some custom of dedication of 
first-born to a deity. In some such stories a gift 
or a substitute is offered instead — a suggestion of 
redemption.® It is also remaikable that Syriac 
women will vow an unborn child to a Muham- 
madan saint at his shrme, yet ‘in that case the 
child is not slain, as may once have been tlie case, 
but is redeemed’ by an offering.® In Muham- 
madan custom the victim — a ram or goat sacrificed 
soon after the birth of a child — is called a ransom 
for the child.^ Befeience may also he made to the 
May ritual described by Ovid, in wliich the house- 
father threw black beans over his shoulder to 
the ghosts, with the words nine times repeated, 
‘With these beans I redeem me and mine.’® The 
custom of redemption, if it was actually redemp- 
tion from sacrifice as illiistiated in the story of 
Isaac, has parallels in ethnic myth and practice in 
which an animal takes the place of an earlier 
human victim, not necessarily a first-born. At 
the temple of Artemis Triclaria it had formerly 
been the custom to offer a beautiful youth and 
maiden, but in the time of Pausanias this sacrifice 
was commuted. Pausanias also mentions the offer- 
ing of a goat to Dionysus at Potnise in place of an 
earlier youth.® At Laodicea the annual stag sac- 
rifice was believed to take the place of a former 
offering of a maiden,’ In Babylonia the rite in 
which an animal was slain for a’sick man— its life 
for his life, its head, neck, breast for his head, 
neck, breast — suggests some species of commuta- 
tion or substitution.® When human sacrifices were 
prohibited among the Celts of Gaul, the Druids 
offered a victim symbolically, pretending to strike 
him, and drawing from him a little blood.® In 
many quarters other commutations of human sacii- 
fice occur, often with legends attached to them 
showing that they originated in more humane 
feelings. Frequently effigies of human beings are 
offered, as among the Villalis, Gonds, Chinese, 
Japanese, and Bomansj or a coco-nut is offered 
because of its resemblance to a human head ; 
or, again, an animal victim takes the place of a 
human, when people cannot afford the latter, as 
among the Tshis 

These correspond to commutations of animal 
sacrifices, or in general to the offering of a less for 
a more important object. For, as Servius says, 

‘ The simulacrum is accepted in place of the real object ; 
hence when certain animals, difficult to obtain, are demanded 
in sacrifice, miag’es of them are made of bread or wax, and are 
received m their stead.’ 12 

Literatubb.— T his is sufficiently indicated in the notes, 

J. A. MacCulloch. 


1 <?B3, pt in , The Dying Qody p. 179 ff. 

2 MacOulloch, OF, p 410 f. 

3 S I. Curtiss, Fnmitive Semitic Religion To-day . London, 
1902, pp. 157, 167. 

4 E. W. Lane, Arabian Society in the Middle Ages, London, 
1883, p. 191 ; and see JSRE ii. 660a. 

5 Fasti, V. 431 ff. 6 Paus. ix, viii. 1. 

7 Porphyry, de Abst ii, 66. 

8 P. Dhorme, La Religion assyro-habylmienne, Paris, 1910, 
p. 273 ; cf Ovid, Fasti, vi, 162, where Oranae gives a young sow 
to the Sfcriges in place of the new-born infant, with the words, 
‘ Take, I pray thee, heart for heart, and vitals for vitals ; we give 
you this life instead of a better one.’ 

9 Pomp. Mela, iii. li. 18 

10 N. B Dennys, Folklore of China, London, 1876, p. 188 ; W 
Orooke, PR ii. 106. 

11 A. B. Ellis, The Tshi-speaking Peoples of the Gold Coast of 
W, Africa, London, 1887, p, 36 

12 ad JSn. ii 116 
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REDEMPTORISM.— See Liguoki. 

RED INDIANS.— See America. 

REFORMATION, — The great upheaval which 
we call the Reformatiou was ve^ much more than 
a religious rising of Teutonic Europe in the 16bh 
century. We can trace its origin to the hegin- 
nings of monasticism and Northern Christianity, 
and watch the gathering of the storm ail down the 
Middle Ages. The acute religious conflict lasted 
all through the 17th cent., and is separated by 
no sharp break from its secular consequence and 
counterpart, the great Liberal movement which 
began with the English Commonwealth and the 
American Revolution, and now seems passing into 
social reconstruction. The issues of the Reforma- 
tion have broadened out, but in altered forms they 
are the living issues of our own day, for they raise 
the permanent questions of the society and the 
individual, authority and reason, slavery and 
freedom, religious, intellectual, political, and 
social. Nor was the Reformation purely Teutonic 
in its origin, though it has maintained itself 
chiefly among Teutonic peoples. Latina and Slavs 
were as restive as Teutons under the yoke of 
Rome. Even now Protestantism can claim Slavs 
on the shores of the Baltic ; and in France it has 
always been strongest in the Latin south. Least 
of all was it a purely religious movement. It was 
the issue of a vast complex of forces, intellectual, 
olitical, and social as well as religions, acting in 
ifferent ways and with constantly varying in- 
tensity in different countries. In England and 
Sweden its course was guided by kings, in 
Germany by princes, in France, Bohemia, and 
Poland by nobles, in the German cities and 
Switzerland by burghers. Its first political ten- 
dency was in England to despotism, in Germany 
and France to civil strife, in the United Provinces 
to freedom. At Geneva it set up a theocratic 
republic, in Germany and England it gave the 
Church an Erastian form. Thus its first results 
were of bewildering diversity. 'The variations 
of Protestantism^ were real, though the Romish 
argument founded on them is frivolous. A great 
revolution takes more than one generation to 
bring ideas and institutions into harmony. Its 
early leaders have to pick their way through 
many stumbles. They see its meaning dimly and 
in part, and often the boldest of them, like Luther 
after the Peasants’ War, shrink from what they 
had thought they saw. So the Reformers carried 
over more mediaeval ideas than they knew, and 
their successors have ever since been slowly and 
often reluctantly throwing them off. The great- 
ness of the Reformation is less in what was 
actually done — though that was great— than in 
the still greater work which it made possible. 
Almost all the fruitful thoughts of Europe for 
the last four centuries, even in Roman Catholic 
countries, are direct or indirect results of the 
Reformation. 

Our work is threefold: (1) we have first to 
trace the causes of the Reformation, giving a 
short view of earlier attempts at reform, and of 
the new conditions which made it possible in the 
16th cent. ; (2) we must then indicate the deeper 
principles of the Reformation, and say something 
of their practical tendency; (3) lastly, we must 
give a comparative view of the different forms 
which it assumed, and point out some of the 
causes and consequences oi this variety. It is not 
our purpose to narrate events or to enumerate 
details which are better left to particular treatises. 
If our picture of the medisevaf Church appears to 
some too darkly coloured, it must be remembered 
►that a statement of grievances is not the whole 
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truth, and is not here presented as the whole 
truth. On the other hand, the grievances were 
more real, more general, more scandalous, more 
integrally connected with the doctrine of the 
Church than its apologists are willing to admit, 
and often too outrageous and abominable to be 
more than hinted at in the more decent language 
of modern times. If the picture is dark, the back- 

f round is darker still, for much of the worst must 
e left untold. 

I. Causes of the Reformation. — The loose 
organization of the apostolic churches was shaped 
by the needs of the next generation into a uniform 
system of government by bishops, and this again 
was consolidated by the needs of the Christian 
Empire into a great confederation of churches 
which called itself the Holy Catholic Church, and 
claimed to he the sole dispenser of salvation. It 
was a grand system; hut where was the layman? 
His royal priesthood was forgotten, and more and 
more his access to God was only through the 
ministrations of the Church. 

Then came the monks. Their flight was from 
an evil world which a worldly Church had failed 
to overcome ; hut it was almost as much a flight 
from the Church itself. True, they were neitlxer 
heretics nor schismatics, hut the most zealous of 
churchmen, whose ascetic zeal put to shame the 
worldliness of the priests, Jdany a time the 
monks rushed in where bishops feared to tread. 
None the less, the principle of monasticism was 
ultimately subversive of the Church system. That 
principle was neither asceticism nor seclusion, for 
these were confessedly no more than means to an 
end. It was individualism. The man retired 
from the world, not only because the world was 
wicked, but also because the Church in the world 
could not give him what he wanted. 'Doubt 
makes the monk’ was a German proverb. What 
he wanted was to save his soul, and to save it in 
his own way, because he had not found the priest’s 
way satisfactory. Therefore he sought out fox 
himself a monastery of like-minded men, and in 
its rule he found his freedom. However the priest 
might magnify his office, there must be a direct 
access to God without him. Else how could 
hermits be saints? Yet neither was the monas- 
tery essential, whatever help and comfort his 
fellows might give him (for in the Eternal’s 
presence he must stand alone), nor was the asceti- 
cism essential ; it was only the belief of the time, 
and might be abandoned if he ceased to find it 
the more excellent way. But, though priests and 
monks were often at variance, they never clearly 
saw that their conceptions of religion were radi- 
cally different. The Church made peace by taking 
the monasteries into the system, and allowing 
them services of their own which did not require 
the administration of sacraments. But the two 
antagonistic principles were held together chiefly 
by the common belief of churchmen that asceti- 
cism is the higher life. If ever that belief came to 
be discredited, the individualism would not fail to 
seek expression outside the Church system. It is 
not accidental that so many of the Reformers, 
from Lnther and Bucer downwards, had once been 
monks or friars. 

Then came the conversion of the Northern 
peoples. They were docile enough on doctrine, 
whatever their practice might be, and showed 
no taste for heresy. They accepted the Church 
system as it came to them, and eyen helped a 
little to develop it, for they took very kindly to 
lurid stories of hell-fire, and thought it only 
natural to pay for their sins as they paid for their 
crimes. No doubt God would accept a wergild. 
Nevertheless, the fact remained that the system 
was not simply Christian, but Latin and sectarian. 
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shaped by Latin hands and sataated by Latin 
thought. The Northern peoples were as yet no 
more than childien in the faith; but, when they 
grew to man’s estate, they were not unlikely to 
throw off the Latin tutelage and shape their 
religion into Northern forms, perhaps equally 
sectarian. 

The next great step was the Hildebrandine 
reformation and the rise of the medijeval papacy. 
If the pope could bring some order into the 
anarchy of feudalism and the scandalous con- 
fusion of the Church, he was welcome to set St. 
Peter’s chair above the thrones of kings. The 
opposition of the emperors was not a Teutonic 
revolt: the Saxons always held with the pope. 
The imperialist literature of Germany and Italy, 
joined for a moment hy Gerard of York in 
England, only disputed some of the papal claims, 
and scarcely touched the doctrine and system of 
the Church. Its power was finally broken by the 
fall of the Hohenstanfens, and its echoes died 
away with the Schoolmen of Ludwig iv. The last 
imperial coronation at Borne was performed in 
peace (1452), because Frederick m. was not worth 
a scuffle in the streets. 

But long before that time the Hildebrandine 
dream of a righteous papacy governing the wicked 
world had faded into the light of common day. 
The higher the pope’s power rose, the more his 
kingdom became a worldly kingdom, seeking 
worldly ends by worldly means. It was indeed a 
mighty world-power, with its thousands of priests 
in the parishes and chantries ; with its armies of 
monks, Benedictine, Clnniac, Cistercian, recalling 
three great religious revivals; with its troops of 
friars prowling round the land; not to mention 
the vast numbers of dependents of the Church. 
Not half the inmates of a monastery were monks. 
It was a vast and ancient system, resting upon the 
twin strongholds of transuhstantiation, which gave 
the priest a more than royal dignity, and auricular 
confession, which laid open to him every secret of 
private life, and above all upon the ancient horror 
of heresy. All sins might be forgiven, hut the sin 
of heresy could not be forgiven, because it denied 
the only power which had authority on earth to 
forave sins. 

But^ the Church was full of scandals, moral, 
financial, and political ; and these were the griev- 
ances which in the end compelled some to face 
the risk of heresy by questioning its doctrines. In 
the first place, the Hildebrandine reformation had 
failed to cleanse the Church. If celibacy was sup- 
posed to lift the priest above the mire of the world, 
auricular confession plunged him back into it, for 
the priest’s ear became the sink of the parish. 
And the celibacy itself was full of dangers, on 
which we must not enlarge, for the grossness of 
the Middle Ages cannot he told in decent lan- 
guage.^ Suffice it that in practice the vow of 
‘ chastity ’ commonly abolished nothing of marriage 
but God’s holy ordinance. Many priests kept it 
faithfully, though often at the cost of struggles 
which hardened and demoralized them in other 
ways ; hut, unless all the evidence is false, a much 
larger number had /ocanos, or did worse, and 
many of these were compelled hy their docks in 
their own interests to keep focarics. Other 
temptations of a lonely priest settled among the 
rustics are obvious, and gave plenty of scandal to 
his neighbours. 

Yet, after all, more offence was caused hy the 
worldliness of the many than hy the flagrant 
vice of not a few. The wealth of the Church 
was enormous. In Sweden it held two-thirds of 
the land, and perhaps one-third or two-fifths 
in England, where the accumulation had been 
checked by the Statute of Mortmain (1279). If 


the bishops were generally modest in Italy, they 
were great lords in England, where the primate 
stood next to the sovereign, and the bishop of 
Durham ruled the Scottish border almost as a 
Idng. Still more magnificent was their state in 
Germany and Hungary. Men said that the 
donkeys and the women in the host of Christian 
of Mainz were more in number than Barharossa’s 
armjr. But this vast wealth was very unequally 
distributed. There were a few favoured pluralists, 
whose wealth was the envy of the rest and a 
scandal to the laity. One of these might hold 
perhaps half-a-score of church preferments and 
leave their duties undone, or done after a fashion 
hy cheap hirelings, while he spent his time in the 
service of pope or king, or intriguing at their 
courts for new and more lucrative appointments. 
In England the bishoprics were commonly the 
reward of success in the king’s business, from 
Flamhard and Thomas to Morton and Wolsey; 
and in Germany it was much the same in Fran- 
conian and Hohenstaufen times. In the later 
Middle Ages we see a class of pure aristocrats, 
such as C^ourtenay and Arundel, Beaufort and 
Neville in England; and in Germany this was the 
prevailing type. The three clerical electors at the 
time of the Beformation were all nobles— -Albert 
of Brandenburg, Hermann of Wied, Bichard of 
Greiffenklau. The aristocratic character of the 
German hierarchy was not a novelty of the 
Eeformation. 

But large numbers of the priests were needy. 
Their endowments may have been sufficient, and 
were in some cases ample. But a great deal was 
* appropriated ’ by the monks. A monastery took 
the endowments of a parish, and was supposed to 
provide for the cure of souls, perhaps only hy 
sending a monk to say mass on Sundays. The 
Lateran Council of 1179 ordered them to provide 
resident vicars, and earnest churchmen of the next 
century managed at last to enforce this. The 
monastery took the great tithes of corn, and left 
the small tithes to the vicar. Thus many rich 
livings were reduced hy ‘ appropriations ’ to poor 
curacies, while many more were impoverished by 
pensions granted on them by the popes. And a 
needy man is apt to he rapacious and ignorant. 
There could not be much respect for a priest who 
was forced to wrangle over petty dues, and could 
hardly say his old mumpstmus. He had some 
excuse for ignorance, hut sometimes it was very 
dense.^ Nor were his administrations edifying, 
for they were^ all in Latin, except parts of the 
marriage service. The mass was said in a low 
voice, and the people were not supposed to follow 
the service but to occupy themselves with their 
private devotions, and there were primers for such 
as were able to read. If the canonized emperor 
Heinrich ii. could make a fool of his unlearned 
chaplain hy erasing from the mass-book the first 
syllables of the prajrer * pro (fa)mulis et (fa)mulabus 
tuis,’ we may imagine what a rustic parish would 
do with Sir John Lacklatin or Sir John Mumble- 
matins. We must go to Hussia for a modern 
parallel to the mixture of superstitious dread of 
the priest’s mysterious powers with good-natured 
contempt for his person. 

The monasteries were in a similar state in the 
later Middle Ages. Some were rich, some very 
poor, many were burdened with debt, and all were 
impoverished by papal exactions. An abbot could 
scarcely get his election settled without spending 
perhaps two years’ revenue on a journey to Borne, 
with fees and ‘presents’ to pope and cardinals. 
Besides this, the monasteries had outlived their 

1 There were priests in the diocese of Gloucester in 1561 who 
did not hnow who was the author of the Lord’s Prayer, or 
where it was to be found. 
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usefulness. They spent little on the poor^ and 
learning had found a more congenial home in 
the universities. The monks had long ceased to 
labour, and had become mere landlords. The 
houses had been half emptied by the Black Death, 
and had never recovered their numbers; some, 
indeed, were so decayed that they had to be sup- 
pressed for want of inmates. Pious founders had 
ceased to build new houses, and endowed colleges 
and chantries. Their moral condition was various. 
Some were well conducted, others as bad as bad 
could be, for here again the worst cases are 
sheltered by their very foulness. But the larger 
number weie worldly rather than depraved, 
though they had more than occasional scandals. 
There was always an aristocratic flavour about 
the monasteries; and now the inmates of the 
richer houses lived very much as their neiglibouis 
did. They hunted and hawked, attended chapel 
by deputations in rotation, ate flesh, and were 
notorious lovers of good living. This was very far 
from the rigour of the monastic rule, and gave 
niuch occasion for blaspheming, but at all events 
it was not flagrant vice. The worst of the matter 
was not that flagrant vice was by no means rare, 
but that it was hardly ever seriously punished. 
The rule of the order was strict enough, but the 
abbot was often himself the worst ofiender in 
the way of evil living, embezzlement, and even 
murderous assault. The bishop was sometimes an 
offender likewise, often too busy with State affairs 
to look after his diocese; and the strongest and 
most earnest might well hesitate to take in hand 
a bad case, where he was likely to be met by a 
claim to exemption backed up with forged charters 
and entailing years of litigation at Eome, to be 
finally decided by bribery or by the fixed policy of 
the Church to smother scandals rather than amend 
them. At worst, a peccant priest might be re- 
moved to another parish, or an outrageous abbot 
induced to retire on a handsome pension. 

The condition of the friars was very similar, but 
distinctly worse. Their beginnings were splendid, 
but within a century the tale was different. They 
evaded their corporate poverty by vesting the 
property of the order in trustees or the pope ; and, 
when some of the Franciscans insisted that their 
poverty must be real, Pope John XXII. decided 
against them that Christ and His apostles had 
property, so that poverty is not necessary for the 
highest Christian life. This decision stultified the 
whole system of mendicancy, so that henceforth, 
while some of the most earnest seekers after God 
still became friars, others formed simpler societies 
of their own, and others again turned to mysticism 
or heresy. Meanwhile, the ordinary friar was 
little better than a vulgar mountebank, puffing 
his pardons and relics as impudently as any other 
quack of the market-place. Of all the churchmen 
the friar was the least respected. 

Besides vice and worldliness, there was a third 
great scandal in the divisions of the Church. 
True, the Latins never sank into Irish anarchy, 
where a bishop would wander about the country 
living on his ordination fees, and a whole monas- 
tery would turn out, monks, servants, women, and 
all, for a pitched battle with the next house of 
holy men. But the quarrels were continual and 
bitter. Bishops and chapters wrangled and liti- 
gated for years together. Seculars and regulars 
had a standing feud, and the friars were a league 
to both. If a parish priest refused absolution to 
some offender, the next friar was likely to sell it 
with pleasure. But the most remilsive quarrel of 
all was round a rich man^s deathbed. If masses 
profited in purgatory, how could he better dispose 
of his worldly goods than in having masses said for 
his soul? And they were all eager in the work of 


charity. ^ So the quiet of the chamber of death 
was continually disturbed by an unseemly quarrel 
of rival orders, each struggling to get the dying 
man into its own habit as the one sure passport to 
heaven. The wicked world looked on with wonder 
and disgust. 

The economic evils of the Church system were 
neither few nor trifling. The Church was a cor- 
poration which constantly acquired property and 
never lost it, except by fraudulent dilapidation 
and waste, so that in most countries it secured the 
larger part of the national wealth ; and this was 
in itself an evil of the first magnitude. If the 
monks were easier landlords than the lay impro- 
priators who followed them, their lands were not 
so well cultivated. Then the number of the clergy 
was excessive. The parish priests alone may have 
been half as many as we have now for a much 
larger population ; and to these we must add the 
I chantry priests, the monks, the friars, the nuns, 

! and the minor orders. It is true that they were 
not all withdrawn from the common work of life. 
In the 13tli cent, they were still the literary men, 
the founders of schools, the writers of chronicles, 
and the teachers of agiiciilture ; but now they had 
little to show but troops of lawyers. The charge 
that they were nothing but a burden on the land 
was too sweeping, but a burden they were, and a 
heavy burden. They did a good deal of trading 
too, partly in spiritual wares like relics, pardons, 
and masses for the dead, partly in worldly things 
in which they were forbidden to trade. Indeed, it 
was not good that the parish priest should be a 
money-lender or a tavern-keeper, as the bishops 
complain that he not uncommonly was. Another 
great economic evil arose from the teaching that 
good works are an expiation (in practice often a 
ay men t) for sins, for it made charity more in- 
iscrirainate than it might otherwise have been. 
The good work rested to the credit of the giver, 
and the unworthiness of the receiver was not his 
business. The type of this kind of charity is a 
Spanish archbishop of a couple of hundred years 
ago, who spent a princely revenue in daily doles 
to an army of beggars at his gate. Mediaeval 
charity was not all of this sort, but a good deal of 
it was, so that the relief of distress was more or 
less balanced by a vast encouragement of idleness 
and imposture, especially when the great age of 
beggars began in the Ifitli century. Even more 
keenly felt than this was the similar working of 
Church festivals, which had been multiplied 
beyond all reason, and made a large part of the 
year useless for trade or agriculture, for no work 
was allowed on the day itself or after the noon of 
the day before it. Idleness was compulsory, but 
not soberness, for no occupation was provided 
beyond the morning mass. To the abundance of 
holy days we may partly ascribe the marked taste 
of the later Middle Ages for shows, pageants, 
miracle-plays, and the like. But there were worse 
things than these. Besides encouraging drinking, 
revelling, quarrelling, and vice of every sort, these 
festivals, frequent and irregular, were a formidable 
hindrance to habits of steady work. They n ot only 
made serious gaps in the work, but demoralized 
what remained of it. The grievance was serious in 
the 13th cent., and was made more urgent by the 
growth of trade and the exhaustion of the land in 
the 15th. How far the holy days were observed it 
is not easy to say ; hut these were the commands 
of the Church, and there are complaints enough 
to show that they were enforced. 

Before we come to the political grievances, we 
must note that the fundamental error of the Latin 
Chuich was the twofold error of the Pharisees. 
It mistook the gospel for a law, and again mistook 
the office of In fact, our Lord lays down 
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principles, not laws, telling ns always the spirit 
in which we ought to do things, never the things 
we ought to do, except the two sacraments. He 
seems to care absolutely nothing for good or had 
actions, except as the signs of a good or bad heai't. 
A good deal of manipulation was needed to turn 
the law of liberty into a law of commands like the 
Mosaic, Further, it is not the office of law to 
teach right and wrong generally — only to put 
certain right and wrong actions in black and 
white, so that the criminal offends wittingly, and 
his condemnation is just. This tendency to make 
the gospel a code of law worked mischief m two 
opposite directions. The natural man is always 
glad to compound for the weightier matters of 
ludgment and mercy by obedience to works of 
law ; and even the better sort of monk was likely 
to he very well pleased with himself when he 
could say, ‘All these have I kept from my youth 
up.’ On the other hand, if a code of law contains 
all that God commands, it cannot contain all that 
is well-pleasing to Him, Common people might 
he content with doing what God commands, hut 
the higher life consisted in doing more, and 
thereby earning merit, which would be available 
for self and others. And these works of super- 
erogation — these consUia emngelica — ^weie reached 
by generalizing words referring to particular in- 
dividuals or classes of men. Thus the command 
to the rich young man must he a counsel for all ; 
and, if those who are able to receive it are blessed, 
they must be better than those who are not called 
to receive it. The result of all this was a double 
standard which misdirected the saints to a false 
ideal, debased the sinners with a low ideal, and 
turned both away from the vital question, ‘ What 
lack I yet ? ’ 

This conception of the gospel as a law neces- 
sarily implied a concrete and visible Holy Catholic 
Church confronting the world with a law of its 
own, which it had a divine right to enforce on all 
men without regard bo the secular power, or, if 
necessary, in defiance of the secular power. That 
law was professedly spiritual ; but the Church 
drew the limits of the spiritual, and drew them 
wide. Most things, indeed, have a spiritual side, 
so that there were few on which the Church had 
nothing to say. The protection of the Church 
covered all priests and men of religion, minor 
orders, and the hosts of dependents of the churches, 
and beyond these the weaker classes of the laity 
and those specially attached to the Church — the 
widow and the poor, the leper and the sanctuary 
man, the crusader, the pilgrim, aud the palmer. 
The jurisdiction of the Church covered not only 
ordinary spiritual matters hut the special cases of 
heresy and witchcraft, and things of a more secular 
nature like usury and mairiage, and some purely 
secular things like wills. In addition to this, the 
Church claimed that its bishops must he inde- 
pendent, and not appointed by the kings. The 
Hildebranthne popes claimed for them freedom 
from their feudal duties, and Boniface VIII. forbade 
them to pay subsidies 5 but these attempts were 
failures. The Church also constantly interfered 
in matters of high policy, forbidding wars, recon- 
ciling wars, and not uncommonly stirring them up. 
If a king was disobedient, he must be rebuked, 
or in graver cases interdicted or excommunicated, 
and even deposed, and his kingdom given to 
another. The law of the Church was canon law, 
consisting of decisions of certain councils collected 
in the Decretum of Gratian, with additional de- 
crees of successive popes, especially Gregory ix. 
and John xxn. It was a milder system than the 
civil law, so that many were anxious to claim its 
rotection| but it was generally unpopular as 
eing foreign, expensive, and dilatory. Henry 


VIII. ’s six years’ divorce case is no extreme sample 
of its delays. Obstinacy was visited with excom- 
munication, which in its milder forms made the 
offender a leper to his friends and cut him off from 
the Church, outside which there was no salvation. 
In graver cases the secular power was called on to 
imprison him indefinitely, or, if a heretic, to burn 
him ; and the form of excommunication was an 
elaborate curse by all the saints on every act of 
his life. ‘ As these candles stink on earth, so may 
his soul stink in hell.’ 

Some of the things which seem to us encroach- 
ments on the secular power were very rightly 
undertaken by the Church in times when the 
secular power was weak. ^ Wills, e.g,, almost 
necessarily came to the clerics when so few lay- 
men could even read them. Marriage also needed 
some regulation in those gross and disorderly 
times, and the usurer was so unpopular that there 
could be no objection to any one who undertook to 

E unish him. But on the whole the Church ful- 
Iled its trust badly, even in the judgment of its 
friends. Its methods, to begin with, of anonymous 
accusation, concealment of charges, inquisitorial 
questioning, torture on suspicion, and indefinite 
imprisonment, were a terror to the innocent. The 
soundest Catholic ran a risk of the fire if somebody 
reported that he had eaten meat in Lent.^ Then 
the jurisdiction of the Church sheltered criminals 
wholesale. The criminous clerk must be judged 
by the spiritual court, which could not shed blood, 
and therefore had to remit an offender to the 
secular power when it wanted a heretic burned. 
Sanctuary also was a crying scandal, for it 
depended on the holiness of the place, so that it 
sheltered all comers without distinction, and did 
not even prevent them from issuing forth from 
sanctuary to commit new crimes. Holy places 
have always been chief haunts of unholy men, 
from the times of Diana of Ephesus to those of 
Our Lady of Mariazell or Loreto. So great were 
the disorders that strong kings like Henry vil. put 
down some of the worst abuses before the Hefor- 
mation. Nor was the Church more successful in 
dealing with other matters. Marriage, e.g,, was 
vainly consecrated by declaring it a sacrament, 
and effectually degraded by forbidding it to the 
clergy. In theory it was indissoluble, even for 
adultery ; in practice it was continually annulled. 
So many and so various were the canonical impedi- 
ments that no marriage was secure if any one had 
an interest in getting it dissolved — and could pay 
the fees. If other excuses failed, some forbidden 
relation could almost always be found within the 
seventh degree of kindred, affinity, or gossipred. 
All Henry vni.’s marriages were faulty in canon 
law, except perhaps the last. But one mischief 
was mitigated by another. The Church sold dis- 
pensations for marriages forbidden by canon law, 
and supposed to be forbidden by the law of God. 
The case of Catharine of Aragon was not excep- 
tional. This was one of the most lucrative of all 
the abuses of the Church, and one of those most 
deeply resented. Wills were in a similar state. 
The Church lawyers piled up mortuaries, probate 
fees, and other exactions till they set both rich 
and poor against them. Witchcraft was not a 
grievance, for all were agreed that dealings with 
the devil were the very worst of sins ; hut all that 
was called heresy was not equally heinous to the 
lay mind. If a man denied the faith, by all means 
let him he burned ; and, if he disobeyed the Church, 
he might have punishment in due measure; but 
the Church had got into such a panic that it 
suspected heresy in every trifle, and brought the 
soundest Catholic into danger of savage persecu- 
tion. 

The majestic theory of the Catholic Church was 
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gathered round the pope. The vicar of Christ was reasons of their own for conniving at papal 
supposed to be a father in God, guiding all the encroachments. 

churches— all alike his children— in the way of In truth, the popes had put themselves in a false 
righteousness and mercy; and for this purpose position, above the laws of God and man. The 
divine authority was given him to restrain the Renaissance popes broke solemn treaties and 
wickedness of kings, to smite the evil-doers of the plotted assassinations at their convenience, and 
earth, and to bring every soul into subjection to knew that they could do so with impunity. When 
the apostolic see. Such was the dream of Gregory they found resistance in the growing strength of 
VII, ; and it was at least a noble dream. But a nations, their foreign policy shrank back on Italy, 
dream it was ; the facts were sg^ualid. In the first and centred on the acquisition, by fair means or 
place, given medioeval conditions of travel, St. by foul, of territories for their nephews, so that 
Peter himself could not have guided all the churches each new pope had to begin the work afresh for a 
from Rome or Avignon. No human genius was new set of nephews. Similarly their domestic 
equal to this colossal task, especially when the policy was to turn everything into a source of 
righteous guidpce had to be enforced by continual revenue. Everything was on sale at Rome, from 
interference with almost every act of government, bishoprics and divorces dowmward. Jubilees were 
However well-disposed the pope might be, he was proclaimed ; privileges, pardons, and the virtues of 
too far off, too ignorant of foreign peoples and relics were sold wholesale all over Europe; and 
their ways of thinking, and too dependent on the even the indulgences — the theory invented for 
reports of interested advisers to govern wisely, them was purely academic — were no more than the 
Sometimes he did good service, as when the legates latest devwopment of a practical system of licences 
of Honorius III. helped William the Marshal to for every sin but heresy. ‘ God willeth not the 
restore order in England, or when 15th cent, popes death of a sinner, but rather that he should pay, 
organized wars against the Turks, though their and live.’ Vanity Fair is the Rome of the Benais- 
crusades ^ were more often mischievous, like the sance, drawn by an enemy, but drawn to the life, 
Alhigensian and the Hussite, and still more often and in no way overdrawn. 

they were pure and simple pretexts for exacting Nor did the popes generally command personal 
money. But the Latin Church of the Middle Ages respect. Some, indeed, were worthy men, and 
was not organized with modern efficiency. To put liberal patrons of learning and art, like Nicolas V. 
it broadly, the pope can scarcely be said to have and Pius ll. when he had put away the sins of his 
governed at all ; he could not do much more than youth ; but they were generally worldly, and in the 
meddle, and seemed to meddle chiefly for the sake Renaissance period they were mostly scandalous, 
of filthy lucre. Four conflicting policies — of What else was to be expected in a city where the 
mtnessmg to the world, ruling the world, renounc- harlots walked at noonday with a train of senators 
ing the world, and making gain of the world — and clergy? We need not believe all the charges 
could lead to nothing but confusion. The scandals against John XXIII. ; perhaps the Council of Con- 
and disorders caused by his interference were stance did substantial justice when it suppressed 
multitudinous and flagrant, notorious and in their the worst of them for decency’s sake, and con- 
own time undisputed. The nine cardinals who demned him on the rest. Other condottieri may 
reported to Paul ill. in 1637 were in entire agree- have been as had, but they had not strayed into 
ment as to facts with the most violent of the St. Peter’s chair. So, too, some of the worst of 
Reformers. Their very first demand was that law the crimes ascribed to Alexander vi. seem to be 
should be observed as far as possible, and some society gossip ; but the fact remains that he was 
limit put to the sale of exemptions, dispensations, a very had man, and that the cardinals who chose 
and such-like breaches of law. In fact, the whole him cannot have been much better. Such was the 
system was very much a system of extortion, school from which the popes of the Renaissance 
Peter’s pence dated early ; and by the end of the came ; and most of them worthily represented it. 
12th cent, papal taxation was enormously extended. At the end of the Middle Ages there was no 
There were heavy fees for almost every business in dispute about the condition of the Church. From 
which the pope could interfere. Among the most the hulls of the popes and the registers of the 
offensive abuses were provisions, or papal nomina- bishops to the allusions of the chroniclers and 
tion to preferments, often not yet vacant ; reserva- the lampoons of the profane, all the evidence of the 
tions, by which the pope reserved to himself the time tells the same story of deep corruption with- 
right to fill such preferments or to grant pensions out a hope of mending it. Two methods were 
out of them ; and annates, or firstfruits, invented imaginable, * Heretics ’ might overthrow the 
by John xxii., or payment to the pope of the first Chuieh system and replace it by something better ; 
year’s revenue by every one receiving preferment, or reformers from within might clear away scandals 
Provisions were politically important. It was an and abuses. Both plans had been tried, and tried 
old custom in the 7th cent, that, if a bishop died in vain. We need not ask whether the ‘heretics’ 
at Rome, a successor was sent from Rome for the had anything better to ofler, for they utterly failed 
comfort of his flock. So, when Wighard died at to overthrow the Church system, or even to influ- 
Rome, Pope Vitalian sent Theodore of Tarsus to ence it — except in the reverse way, for terror of 
Canterbury. In later times this casual right was heresy hardened the Church to a savage cruelty 
enormously extended. Not only bishopries but wMch in the end turned every feeling of humanity 
other preferments were ‘ reserved ’ by the popes for against the persecutors. In fact, the ‘ heresies ’ 
nominees of their own, without regard to the rights bear the mark of reaction, and, like other reactions, 
of kings or other patrons ; and papal nominees the Reformation itself included, took over a good 
were commonly Italians, or French in the Avignon deal from the system that they were opposing, 
times. This system of reservations at last covered They all attacked the claims and the exactions of 
almost every preferment, and the strongest kings the priests, hut each sect in its own way. The 
could scarcely resist it. Thus Nicolas IIL refused Cathari and Alhigenses took oyer the asceticism 
Edward i.’s request for Burnell, and nominated of the time, but developed it in ^ anticlerical 
Peckham to Canterbury. In the next century it sense, and were therefore called Manichseans. The 
was limited in England by the statutes of Frovisors Poor Men of Lyons belonged to the same move- 
and Prmmimirei and in France later by the Con- ment as the fnars, and, were preachers like the 
cordat of Bourges (1438). But the popes did not Dominicans, but soon showed a taste for Scripture 
consider themselves bound by statutes, or even by which the Church could not tolerate. Most of the 
their own concordats, and the kings often had sects held that the unworthiness of the minister 
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invalidated his services, and the later ^heietics’ 
had a new grievance in the refusal of the Cup to 
the laxty. By far the deepest thinker among 
them was Wyelif, who not only started Lollardy 
in England, hut gave the tone to * heresy in 
Bohemia, for Hus did little more than copy him. 
Wycllf began as a political controversialist, and 
gradually oecarae a religious reformer of the 
boldest sort. His denunciations of the friars, and 
even of the pope, were only what many were 
thinking; and even his crowning enormity of 
denying transubstantiation as a philosophical 
absurdity — substance without accidents, and 
accidents without substance—was not the most 
formidable blow that lie aimed at the Church. 
His translation of the Bible and the mission of 
Poor Priests to preach it made the complete sup- 
pression of the Lollards impossible. They appealed 
to the same religious instinct as the early friars, 
hut turned it against the Church. But Wyclif’s 
doctrines of ‘dominion founded on grace’ and ‘no 
mesne lords in the kingdom of God ’ were a deadly 
offence, not only to the Churoh, hut to the ruling 
class of nobles and landowners. Wyelif himself 
was not implicated in the Peasants’ Bisingof 1381, 
but some of his followers were in sympathy with 
the social unrest of the time. So the governing 
classes who urged Henry iv. to spoil the Church, 
as Henry viil. spoiled it, were yet heartily agreed 
with the Church to put down heretics who were 
also social disturbers. So the House of Lancaster 
came in pledged to destroy heresy ; and, if Henry 
IV. was not over-zealous in the cause, Henry v. 
was more active, and the gentleness of Henry vi. 
gave no relief to the Lollards. Still a remnant 
survived, a simple-minded, yea, forsooth, Puritani- 
cal folk, breasming stray leaves of the forbidden 
Bible, and meeting secretly in the woods or the 
slums, till they were merged in the Eeforraation. 
There was more trouble in Bohemia. Crusade 
after crusade was preached against the Hussites, 
and each failed more disastrously than the last, till 
Frederick of Hohenzollern persuaded the Council 
of Basel to divide the heretics by conceding the 
Cup. They turned against each other ; and after 
the victory of the moderates at Lepan (1484) 
Bohemia ceased to he the terror of Europe, though 
it did not cease to be troubled with heresy till it 
was brought fully under the yoke of the Haps- 
burgs and the Jesuits after the battle of the White 
Mountain in 1620. The German Peasants’ War 
came in 1522, and was more barbarously suppressed 
than the English ; but, instead of serfdom quietly 
dying out afterwards, it lasted till Napoleonic 
times, and in Mecklenburg till 1831. Its religious 
bearing was partly the same, for the Komanists of 
course laid the blame of social unrest on the dis- 
turbers of religion. But social movements had 
few supporters but extreme men and Anabaptists. 
Luther attacked them with unmeasured violence, 
and the Chinch in Lutheran States was even more 
closely allied to the governing classes than in 
England. 

Keform from within was an equal failure. The 
efforts of individuals, and even of popes, were 
always defeated by the classes who had an interest 
in abuses. The successive monastic revivals had 
only partial and transitory effects, and even tliese 
had ceased to be possible since the decay of the 
friai*s. But could not the ‘reform in head and 
members’ be effected by the united wisdom of the 
bishops? The idea was in the air. Philip the 
Fair had appealed (perli^s not very seriously) 
from Boniface Till, to a General Council, and in 
1414, when two popes, and latterly three, had been 
dividing the allegiance of Christendom and cursing 
each other ever since 1378, a General Council met 
at Constance. When it had deposed John xxui.. 


it was faced by the question, ‘Kefoim first, or 
unity ? ’ It decided for unity, and allowed Martin 
V. to be elected. The mistake was fatal. The 
Council could deal with a scandalous pope, but a 
decent pope could deal with the Council. Keform 
was now impossible. Martin had only to make a 
few vague promises in separate concordats, con- 
temptuously rejected by France and England. 
The Council of Basel (1431) took a bolder course. 
It made reforms, like the abolition of annates, and 
set the pope at defiance. But in the end Engenius 
IV. was too strong for them, and the Council of 
Basel failed as completely as that of Constance. 
Men were inclined to think that, if the pope’s rule 
was bad, the rule of the bishops was likely to he 
worse. After all, the Councils were too oithodox 
to touch the worst difficulty — ^that the abuses were 
not simply sins of individuals or miscarriages of 
administration, but logical, natural, and necessary 
results of the teaching of the Church. Only a 
reform of doctrine could reach the root of the 
matter; and that was the last thing that the 
bishops desired. They burned Hus in defiance of 
the emperor’s safe-conduct, and made religious 
wars internecine by declaring that no faith was to 
he kept with heretics. The Council of Basel was 
forced by the exterminating Hussite wars to 
negotiate with the heretics ; but it was as resolute 
as ever to allow no reform of doctrine. Therefore 
it failed, and with it vanished the last hope of 
real reform by a General Council. So by the end 
of the 16th cent, all were agreed that a drastic 
reform was urgently needed, but none could see 
how it might be made. 

Something, however, had been done. In most 
countries particular abuses had been put down or 
limited by the civil power; and in Spain a real 
reformation — of a sort— had been carried out under 
Queen Isabella’s guidance by Cardinal Ximenes, 
armed with the special powers conferred on the 
Spanish sovereigns by the bull of 1482. Ximenes 
aimed at the restoration of discipline, the removal 
of abuses, the encouragement of learning in the 
service of the Church, and the merciless extirpa- 
tion of heresy. He succeeded in all — ^witness the 
Spain of the 17th century. 

The dilemma was only too plain. The heretics 
wanted drastic changes, but could do nothing ; the 
bishops would have no reform of doctrine, and 
could not carry even administrative changes 
against the pope’s opposition. Had this been all, 
reform might never have got beyond epigrams in 
Italy and growlings in Transalpine lands. The 
forces which made the Keform atxon possible were 
growths of the later Middle Ages. First came the 
rise of nations. The tribal kingdoms of the early 
Middle Ages and the local feudalism which followed 
them might well be crowned with a Holy Roman 
Empire and a Holy Catholic Church. But first 
the Crusades, then the decay of feudalism, then the 
growth of commerce and general intercourse, had 
called forth a new sense of national unity, repre- 
sented in France, in England, and latterly in 
Spain, by national kings who could rely on the 
support of national assemblies for the assertion of 
national rights, and not wanting where the kings 
were weaker or absent, as in Italy, Germany, and 
Scotland. The growth of nations in the 13th cent, 
may be measured by the failure of Boniface VIII. 
against Edward i. and Philip the Fair. The popes 
themselves weakened the imperial ideal by their 
contests with the emperors, the Catholic ideal by 
their astute negotiations with separate nations; 
and, now that tlie right divine of fallen emperors 
had come down to kings of nations, it was becom- 
ing possible to believe that the rights of the 
Catholic Church might he exercised by particular 
or national churches acting on their own discretion. 
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The intellectual position of the Church was not 
improved by the efforts of the Schoolmen to defend 
by reason a system based on an agnostic denial of 
the competence of reason in matters of religion. 
Thomas Aquinas got over the difficulty by sharply 
separating the kingdom of grace from the kingdom 
of nature, so that the two could have no contact. 
But this could not stand the subtle scepticism of 
Buns Scotus, and the decline of Scholasticism was 
marked by the Ass of Buridan and other barren 
logomachy. It gave, however, an impetus to 
study ; and the first discovery was that the papal 
claims which appealed to the False Decretals and 
the Donation of Constantine were based on shame- 
less forgeries. Then came the New Learning. 
We see first an age of enthusiastic collectors — none 
more zealous than Pope Nicolas V. Then came an 
age of Christian Platonism, in Italy, often passing 
into frank paganism. If Greece was risen from 
the dead, it was not yet with the NT in her hand. 
Some, indeed, of the scholars would as soon have 
worshipped Zeus as read the ^had Greek' of the 
Gospels. In truth, the Renaissance was terribly 
wanting in moral earnestness till it reached more 
serious peoples across the Alps. German mysticism 
was a sign of discontent with Latin thought ; and 
the New Learning found an eager welcome in new 
universities like Erfurt and Heidelberg. England 
was a little behind ; hut in 1498 Colet was lectur- 
ing on St. Paul's Epistles j and it was Colet more 
than any one who diverted Erasmus from the 
exclusive study of the classics to the NT and the 
Fathers. Erasmus' edition of the Greek Testa- 
ment in 1516 marks an epoch ; and the invention 
of printing gave it a currency whicli earlier trans- 
lations could never have attained. Popes like 
Nicolas V. and Pius ll. encouraged the New Learn- 
ing ; Julius II. was a liberal patron of its art ; and 
Leo X. was its worthy representative. Yet it was 
fraught with danger to the Church system. It 
revealed a world which was not Latin ; and the 
romance of the Crusades paled before that of the 
old world of Greece. For a thousand years Europe 
had been moving in the Latin orbit ; now it broke 
loose like a comet deflected by some great planet 
into a new path. The old Latin thoughts and 
ideals were compared with the older thoughts and 
ideals of Greece, and found wanting. And the 
Greek thoughts were not simply other than the 
Latin, but directly contrary to them. The spirit 
of the Greek philosophy — the love of truth for its 
own sake — was utfcerly foreign to a Church which 
had no conception of truth bub as a tradition of the 
Church or a form of justice to our neighbours, and 
therefore set no value on truth of thought. The 
moral contrast was as great as the in&llectual. 
The text of the Latin Church was * De contempbu 
mundi,' and the sermon was more often * Dies irae ' 
than ‘ Jerusalem the golden.' To the natural man 
the goodness of God is always too good to he true : 
'I knew that thou wast a hard man.' So the same 
spirit of unbelief which turned the gospel of free 
forgiveness into a slavery of good works also 
refused the goodness of God in the common joys of 
life. When the saint renounced the gifts of God 
as he renounced the works of the devil, he fixed 
on them a brand of sin which no formal teaching 
could remove. They were tainted even for common 
men, as inconsistent with serious holiness. To 
men who had grown up in the Latin gloom the old 
Greek joy of life and sense of order and beauty in 
the world came like a burst of sunlight, like a 
message of goodness from the realm of truth. It 
might be that God ^ giveth to all men freely, and 
uphraideth not.' Nor did the message of the 
Renaissance come alone. Feudalism was society 
organized for war; and, when quieter times fol- 
lowed its decay, there was more room for domestic 


life, for commerce, for learning, and for worldly 
interests in general. Then came the question 
whether the world was really as bad as the Cliurcli 
made out. The friars had shown that the higher 
life could he lived among the people ; the Church 
itself had declared that poverty is not essential ; 
and it only remained for the Reformers to renounce 
the asceticism and strive to live as children of God 
in a world which after all is God’s woild, and not 
the devil's. And this brings us once again to the 
individualism of the Reformation. 

2 . Principles of the Reformation. — It would he 
a mistake to find the principles of the Reformation 
in the rejection of the pope or of transuhstantia- 
tion, or even in appeal from Church authority to 
Scripture. All these are only inferences; the 
principle behind them is that the knowledge of 
God is direct and personal. Any man may help 
us^ with example and spiritual counsel, and the 
priest may “minister to us the services of the 
Church; but in the end we must know God for 
ourselves. But this principle may he embodied in 
many forms. Mysticism is almost independent of 
history, and not even specifically Christian. But 
movements axe commonly shaped by historical 
circumstances, as monasticism by the asceticism 
of the Middle Ages, the Reformation by the 
reaction from it. 

Individualism implies the duty of the individual 
to judge of spiritual truth; and the Reformers 
invited men to see for themselves the untruth of 
the Roman Church. But they did not see that 
the principle was equally valid against their own 
churches. They merely limited to nations the 
medigeval idea of a visible corporation with no 
dissent allowed. Hence in theory they were as 
intolerant as the Romanists, though their practice 
was commonly less ferocious. There was no real 
advance when Germany came to a deadlock in 
1655, upon the principle, ^ Cuius regio, ejus 
reli^o ' ; and a similar deadlock is marked in 
France by the Edict of Nantes in 1698. These 
were only political compromises which ended civil 
wars. The real struggle for toleration was decided 
for Germany in 1648 by the Peace of Westphalia, 
for England by the Act of 1689, for France only by 
the Edict of 1787. 

But, if the individual is to judge, by what 
standard is he to judge? Scripture or tradition? 
If Scripture must oe interpreted by tradition, it is 
resolved into isolated texts which mean whatever 
the Church may choose to say they mean, and the 
whole system rests on nothing more spiritual than 
an unreasoning assent to an unverified historical 
process. So the Reformers appealed to Scripture 
as a rational whole, to be interpreted by sound 
learning. In this appeal they are unanimous. 
Thus the Westminster Confession : 

‘ llie whole counsel of God, concerning all things necessary 
for his own glory, man's salvation, faith, and life, is either ex- 
pressly set down in scripture, or by good and necessary con- 
sequence may he deduced from scripture : unto which nothing 
may be added, whether by new revelations of the Spirit, or 
traditions of men’ (ch, i.). 

Yet here, too, the Reformers hardly saw the depth 
of their own teaching. Calvin indeed, their one 
great systematic genius, expressly says that ‘ the 
word, mwever conveyed to m, is a mirror in which 
faith may behold God ' ; but that age could not 
see clearly that God speaks, not in Scripture only, 
but in nature, history, and life. Rome was right 
in looking to history for a revelation, hut she 
merely interpreted Scripture by tradition, inat^ 
of seeing all history illuminated by the living 
Word of whom Scripture speaks. Moreover, the 
Reformers carried over from the Middle Ages the 
conception of revelation as a, code of law. This 
blinded them to the progress of revelation, as if 
every tiling contained m Scripture were not only 
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divine, but eq^ually divine. Luther indeed saw 
clearly that what speaks most of Christ is most 
divine, so that the Epistle of James is ‘ a right 
strawy Epistle’ compared with that to the Gal- 
atians; and Calvin was too good a scholar to 
ignore the doubts about certain books of the NT, 
But to their successors inspiration became more 
and more mechanical, till Buxtorf took over from 
the rabbis the inerrancy of the text. The worst 
offenders were some of the English Puritans, who 
held that Scripture is a complete rule of conduct, 
so that no command is lawful without its express 
warrant. Hence the sarcasm, that the Holy 
Spirit had remembered the basons, and forgotten 
the archbishops ; or, in more sober form, God is 
not the legislator of His Church, unless He has 
prescribed its government. This caused much 
straining of texts, and often led to great absurd- 
ities, as when the Puritans objected to square 
caps on round heads, and Laud replied by proving 
from Scripture that heads are square (Lv 19‘^ 
' Ye shall not round the corners oi your heads ’). 
One of the worst mistakes was about Sunday. 
The Eeformers saw that it was more than a feast 
of the Chuich like All Souls or Corpus Christ! ; 
yet neither Luther nor the English Eeformers nor 
even Calvin identified it with the Sabbath. But 
the tendency to find in Scripture a code of law led 
naturally to the rigid Pharisaism of the Puritan 
Sabbath. The best excuse for it is the formal 
services and noisy games — themselves an inherit- 
ance from the Middle Ages— of an English Sunday 
under Elizabeth and the early Stuarts. It must 
be noted that, when the Puritans had not got 
scent of Antichrist, their scruples were commonly 
definite objections to definite things which in their 
times ministered to vice. In the stage, there 
is a steep descent from Shakespeare to Massinger, 
and again from Massinger to Dryden and other 
foul creatures of the Eestoration. So against 
bear-baiting they entered the same plea of 
humanity as we should. They had very little 
of the ascetic’s vague dread of the pleasure gener- 
ally, as though eveiy cieature of God were bad, 
and to be refused. 

Tlie appeal to Scripture had far-reaching con- 
sequences. Whatever was contrary to Scripture 
must be reformed ; and in some cases omission is 
prohibition. Thus transubstantiation is suffici- 
ently refuted by the single argument that it can- 
not be proved by Scripture, and the silence of 
Scripture about prayers for the dead is significant. 

Sooner or later the Eeformers always came to 
the conclusion that the first great practical evil 
was the authority of the pope. On this they were 
all agreed, though Melanchthon added to the 
Sehmalkald Articles a note of his own, that, if 
the pope would allow the gospel to he preaclied, 
his authority might be accepted for the sake of 

E eaee and unity, but humano jure only. This, 
owever, was an extreme concession which gave 
great offence, for the rest were much more dis- 
posed to call him Antichrist and the Man of Sin. 
We must note Melanclithon’s condition— ‘if he 
will allow the gospel to he preached ’—because it 
shows that the objection was at bottom practical. 
The papacy was contrary to Scripture, not simply 
because there were sundry texts against it, but 
chiefly because it was the centre of a system which 
had been shown by experience to make void the 
righteousness of God revealed in Scripture. Justi- 
fication was by faith (which Luther defined as 
trust in God), and by faith only, whereas the 
whole system ruled by the pope was an elaborate 
scheme for setting up a righteousness of our own 
which was not of faith. The sacraments were not 
simply signs or means of grace, but channels 
which conveyed it. The Church gave spiritual 


life to the infant in baptism, nourished it with the 
Eucharist, consecrated it with matrimony or 
orders, renewed it in penance, and finally sealed 
it with extreme unction. And sacraments had 
their efficacy ex opere ojperato — from the due {rite) 
performance of the ceremonial with intention on 
the priest’s part. They conveyed grace ‘always 
and to all who do not put a bar in the way (non 
ponentibus obicem),* The Council of Trent no- 
where expressly tells us what constituted a bar, 
though we may safely say that unconfessed mortal 
sin was a bar; but, if baptism conveys grace 
‘ always and to all ’ infants ‘ who have no faith,’ 
it is clear that want of faith is not a bar. The 
faith of the parents or of the Church is not the 
faith of the person concerned, and is therefore in 
this connexion irrelevant. Thus the whole sacra- 
mental system was involved in the primitive con- 
fusion of matter and spirit, magic and religion. 
Moreover, to put it in another way, the message 
of the gospel is one of free forgiveness — not that 
forgiveness will be given some day on conditions, 
but that in Christ it is already given to all that 
will by faith receive it. ‘ By grace ye are saved, 
through faith.’ Faith— trust in God— is necessary 
for salvation, and sufficient for salvation. Works 
are the outward signs, but only the outward signs, 
of a good or a bad heart, and in and for themselves 
have no value before God. But the Chuich sought 
justification by works. Baptism indeed carried 
free forgiveness of past sins ; but, if a man sinned 
after baptism, as he always did, he would have to 
earn forgiveness by good works and penances, and, 
if those were insufficient, he would have to pay 
the balance in purgatory, where accurate accounts 
were kept of sins and compensations for sins. But 
certain sins called mortal needed confession to 
a priest and absolution, if the sacraments necessary 
to salvation were not to be refused by the Church. 
Thus attention was concentrated on sins instead of 
sin, and on sins not as the signs of an evil heart — 
the particular answers that it gives to particular 
temptations — but as so many separate debts to 
God, which had to be paid or compounded for. 
Instead of repentance — the new heart— the Church 
required good works and penances. Penitentials 
— such and such penances for such and such sins, 
irrespective of motives and circumstances— date 
back early in the Middle Ages, and commutations 
became common after the rise of the papacy. A 
pilgrimage was meritorious, and a crusade atoned 
for all sins. The next step was that others might 
be paid to do the pilgrimage or to go on the 
crusade ; and at last money was frankly accepted 
instead of good works. Further, a debt was 
cancelled in Eoman law by payment, whoever 
paid it; so avast system arose or vicarious satis- 
faction through the merits of the saints — a new 
application of the comumnio sanctorum. The 
climax of this was the traffic in indulgences (g.v.), 
which was the occasion for Luther’s protest. The 
theory of these may be left to the canonists : in 
practice they were certainly understood by sellers 
and sinners alike as a public sale of licences for 
sins. ^ 

This is what made the Church system intoler- 
able to so many persons of serious religion. Some, 
indeed, were content to pass lightly over its had 
sides, many thought reform hopeless, a few took 
refuge in the detachment of mysticism ; hut many 
again were stirred fco action. Their objection was 
not simply that the papal claims were unfounded, 
or that the Church was full of scandals, or that 
this or that doctrine was untrue, but that the 
system as a whole was a practical hindrance and 
not a help to devotion. Luther himself was a 
model of ascetic piety till he found in practice 
that, in St. PauPs words, it was of no value, 
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tending only to the full satisfaction of the carnal 
nature. And to this conclusion the more earnest 
Reformers always came. The Church stood not 
simply in error, but in deadly antagonism to the 
living power of Christ. It had returned to the 
principles of Pharisaism, and made the Saviour^s 
work of none effect. "If righteousness come by 
law, then Christ died in vain ’ (Gal 2^^). 

3 . Outward forms of the Reformation, — Porm 
being superficial, classification by form is apt to 
be superficial too. Apparently similar principles 
may issue historically in difterent forms, while 
apparently similar forms may conceal different 
principles. But form is the outward and visible 
sign which the world understands, and it always 
expresses a principle, though not always the 
deepest, so that we shall find it convenient to 
use the familiar classification of the Reformed 
Churches as Lutheran, English, and Reformed, 
meaning by the last the Zwinglian and Calvinistic 
Churches of the Continent and Scotland. Only 
we must not take for granted that their deeper 
affinities are precisely what their outward forms 
may seem to indicate. Each of them in different 
ways came nearer than the others to Latin 
thought ; and, if the Calvinists bore the brunt of 
battle with Rome, it does not follow that their 
deeper principles were more unlike the Latin. 
The importance of the English Church and the 
difference of its government require for it an 
independent place alongside of the Lutheran and 
Reformed Churches, ^ The doctrine, ^ however, 
laid down especially in the Articles, is entirely 
that of the Reformed Churches, and was fully 
recognized as such on both sides, though pre- 
destination is taught in such general terms as do 
not exclude Arminianism. It is simplj; said that 
man "is veiy far gone (quam longissime) from 
original righteousness,’ and there is nothing about 
reprobation and irresistible grace. Thus it takes 
off the edges of the stricter Calvinistic doctrine. 
In addition to these three branches and their 
offshoots, we have the Arminian reaction from 
Calvinism, while Moravians and Quakers form an 
appendix of mysticism, and we cannot entirely 
ignore Socinians and Deists, though they pushed 
some principles of the Reformation into a denial 
of its fundamental doctrines. 

On some great doctrines all the Reformed 
Churches were agreed ; and these we shall review 
before we come to their differences. They were 
agreed that the revelation of salvation through 
Christ is contained in the Bible to the exclusion 
of tradition, and that the meaning of Scripture is 
determined by reason and scholarship, and not by 
any Church authority. Every Church must of 
necessity declare the terms of its own communion, 
but there is no infallible authority declaring 
truth. The chief exceptions are the Socinians, 
who limited the authoritative revelation to the 
NT, and the English Carolines, who spoke much 
of antiquity and general councils. In this, how- 
ever, they had no intention of setting up tradition 
in the Romish way as a continuous inspiration 
which practically superseded Scripture ,* they were 
only giving to times of ‘primitive purity’ a weight 
which others thought excessive. The Reformed 
Churches were also agreed, except the outliers, in 
the full orthodox doctrine of the Trinity and the 
Incarnation. The only peculiarity is the Lutheran 
Commumcatio idio'matum* Theories of a Real 
Presence consistent with a reception which is not 
" only after a heavenly and spiritual manner ’ have 
before them the difficulty that the divine element 
of Christ is not carnally pressed with the teeth, 
while the human is not present everywhere, and 
* the flesh profiteth nothing.’ Rome calls transub- 
stantiation a mystery, and leaves it a ^contradic- 


tion of reason \ but the Lutherans had to reconcile 
their consubstantiation with reason, and did it 
with their peculiar doctrine of the Incarnation, 
that the properties of the divine natuie (ubiquity 
in particular) were communicated to the human. 
This is practically Monophysite, and carries the 
important consequence that the Body and Blood 
of Christ are verily and indeed taken and received, 
not only by the faithful, hut by all who eat and 
drink in the Supper of the Lord. With this ex- 
ception, they are generally agreed on the sacra- 
ments, accepting Baptism and the Lord’s Supper, 
and denying the sacramental character of Uon- 
firmation, Orders, Matrimony, Penance, and 
Extreme Unction, though Penance has a some- 
what ambiguous position with the Lutherans. 
They all have their solemn rites of marriage and 
ordination, and all endeavoured for a long time to 
keep up a disciplinary system of penance for gross 
scandals. But they entirely abolished extreme 
unction, and the confirmation of the Lutherans 
and the English has little more than the name in 
common with the Romish sacrament. The Cal- 
vinists have generally replaced it with some form 
of admission to full membership. 

The Reformed Churches are further agreed that 
the work of Christ upon the Cross is complete and 
final, in the sense that there can he no more 
sacrifice for sin or priests to offer it, and also that 
no good works of ours can have merit or in any 
way contribute to salvation. Of the whole Church 
system there is nothing that they denounce more 
fiercely than the doctrine that the Mass is a true 
propitiatory sacrifice for the sins of the living 
and the dead. Thus, when the Council of Trent 
anathematized those who called the sacrifice of 
the Mass blasphemous, the English Church replied 
in deliberate and direct defiance that such sacri- 
fices " were blasphemous fables and dangerous 
deceits.’ With the saciifice went the sacrificing 
priest. The minister of Christ was restored to his 
true dignity and office, to preach the Word and 
offer with his people the higher sacrifice of praise 
and thanksgiving — "with them,’ not "for them,’ 
for all the Reformed Churches use the vulgp 
tongue, and invite the people to take their part in 
the services. And, if the work of Christ upon the 
Cross is complete, then, as the Augsburg Con- 
fession points out, nothing can be added to it by 
any good works of our own. All that we can do 
is to receive it and be thankful. In other words, 
justification is God’s act for Christ’s sake, and the 
faith by which alone we can receive it is its result 
and not its cause. And, if faith itself is not a 
merit which claims reward from God, still less are 
good works, 'which are no more than the natur^ 
expression of faith before men. Least of all is it 
possible to acquire merit by doing more than God 
commands. Any such teaching directly contra- 
dicts the plain words of Christ. 

The most conspicuous cause of the differences 
among the Reformed Churches was the action of 
the secular power. That action was entirely 
favourable only in Scandinavia. The favour of 
the princes in N . Germany and of the cities in the 
soutn-west was partly balanced by the hostility of 
the emperor, and in England there were two 
reactions before the Reformation was settled by 
Elizabeth. The secular power was hostile in 
Scotland, France, the Netherlands, Bohemia, and 
Poland ; and in Spain and Italy it suppressed the 
Reformation 'without much, difficulty. For the 
other countries there were long struggles, hut in 
the end the Reformation was finely defeated in 
France, Bohemia, and Poland? in the United 
Provinces and Scotland it prevailed. Where the 
princes favoured it, they commonly favoured it — 
and shaped.*'i|t — for political ends ? where they were 
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hostile, it took its own course. Thus England 
would certainly have declared for Puritanism if 
Elizabeth had not seen political advantage in 
a show of Lutheranism, Few, indeed, of the 
sovereigns had much personal zeal for the Re- 
formation — ^Edward Vl, of England and Christian 
in. of Denmark excepted. In England and 
Scandinavia the Reformation was substantially 
a revolt of the laity, headed by the king, against 
the overgrown wealth of the Church and the 
vexatious claims of the priests; and this could 
not be carried through without a great reform of 
doctrine, for the pope’s authoritjr baiTed the way, 
and could not be overthrown without laying the 
whole^ Church system in ruins. In England, at 
least iu London and the eastern counties, there 
was a party for doctrinal reform under Henry Vlli., 
and similarly in Denmark and Sweden; hut in 
Norway, wllere the scandals were fewer, there 
was less discontent with the Church ; and in 
Iceland the new faith had to he established by 
violence. The Reformation was a popular move- 
ment in Germany and the United Provinces, and 
also in Scotland, where the scandals of the 
Church were especially flagrant. In England and 
Scandinavia the victory was gradual. Though 
Mary Tudor had made Romanism impossible, 
England became definitely Protestant only in the 
course of Elizabeth’s long reign, and the issue was 
not beyond a doubt till the deposition of James li. 
In Sweden the Augsburg Confession was not 
formally adopted till 1593; and even now the 
Church is ‘ Evangelical ’ ; but the nation had 
become thoroughly Lutheran when Sigismund was 
deposed in 1599 for bringing in a Polish army to 
restore the old religion. The danger was like 
that which faced England in 1688, and it was 
dealt with by similar laws. All holders of office 
were to be Lutherans, and only a Lutheran was to 
have^ any_ claim to^ the crow, such claim being 
forfeited if he married a papist. The marriage of 
John nr. with Catherine Sagello caused nearly the 
same evils as that of Charles i. with Henrietta 
Maria — a more or less Romanizing father and an 
avowed papist son, and a policy directly contrary 
to the best interests of the nation, a policy which 
nothing but a lawless despotism could have carried 
out. 

Princes and nobles had long coveted the wealth 
of the Church j and under cover of the Reforma- 
tion they were able to plunder it at leisure. The 
magnificence of the bishops might well have been 
cut down, though some of them, like Alcock and 
Merton in England, were piincely benefactors; 
and men of serious religion were generally agreed 
that the wealth of tlie monasteries might be 
turned to better uses ; but the actual plundering 
was shameless. Neither the suppression of re- 
ligious houses, nor their suppression by the secular 
power, nor the use of their revenues for secular 
purposes, was a novelty of the Reformation. The 
pope himself abolishecf the Templars in 1312, and 
many houses came to an end or were amalgamated 
with others for want of inmates after the Black 
Death. In England the alien priories were 
granted to Henry v. in 1415, and their wealth 
was partly used for the French war, though some 
of it remained for Henry vi.’s foundations of Eton 
and King’s College, In fact, it was the habit of 
founders like Alcock and Wolsey to secure the 
revenues of some decayed houses. The only 
novelty of the Reformation was the extent of the 
suppressions and the undisguised rapacity of 
princes and nobles. 

In Germany the great sees were filled by nobles, 
and in the later Middle Ages became something 
apanages of the princely houses; and such 
they remained till the general secularization of 


1802. Thus the sees of Osnabriick and Minden 
were commonly held by younger sons of Brunswick 
and Brandenburg, and Koln itself was given to 
cadets of the Wittelsbachs from 1583 to 1761. 
But in the reformed states the sovereign rights of 
sees were abolished, and the titular bishops were 
laymen and lived as laymen. The case was similar 
with the monasteries. The Duke of York, son of 
George in., was bishop of Osnabruck from his 
infancy till 1802, the commentator Bengel was 
abbot of Alpirspach, and a sister of Frederick li. 
closed the long line of abbesses of Quedlinburg. In 
some cases, however, the bishops were abolished. 

In Sweden Gustavus Vasa conld plead dire 
necessity; and the Recess of Westeras (1527) 
placed in Iiis hands the whole pioperty of the 
Church, He took the castles of the bishops and 
some of their estates. The monasteries were 
partly taken by the king, partly granted to the 
nobles, and those founded since 1454 were resumed 
by the heirs of the founders. But there was no 
violence. Monks and nuns were free to stay or 
leave; and one or two houses struggled on till 
1595. In Denmark the estates of the bishops were 
given to Christian ill. in 1536, but the royal power 
was not strengthened as in Sweden and England. 
The gain fell to the nobles, as in Scotland. 

In England the monasteries fell first. They 
were granted to the Crown, the smaller houses in 
1536, the larger in 1539. Some of tlie property 
was used for six new bishoprics and other founda- 
tions, or for the defence of the realm ; but the 
larger part was granted or sold on easy terms to 
men in favour at court. Thus a new nobility was 
formed, pledged to the new order of things. But 
the monasteries had appropriated the tithes of 
many parishes on condition of providing for the 
services ; and this right and this obligation came 
to the new owners. So far then the parishes lost 
nothing ; and, if the new impropriatois were lay- 
men \yiio frankly treated the tithes and advowsons 
as private property, they did no more than the 
monks had done^ before them. It was the same 
with the chantries, which became meaningless 
when it was declared by the Ten Articles of 1536 
that masses cannot deliver souls from purgatory, 
and were suppressed in 1547. The parishes, how- 
ever, lost much by the suppression or pilgrimages, 
relics, and other lucrative superstitions ; and the 
churches were sadly defaced, and sometimes 
brought into a ruinous condition by the rough 
removal, especially in 1559, of images, roods, and 
other monuments of superstition. The bishoprics 
fared worst of all. Under Somerset and North- 
umberland, and again under Elizabeth, every 
vacancy was an excuse for spoliation, and the new 
bishop was not admitted till he had given up 
manors, perhaps receiving a poor compensation 
for them. Most of Elizabeth’s bishops died in 
debt to the Crown, and left their families desti- 
tute; and the process was stopped only by the 
Act of 1604, which disabled bishoj^s from making 
such exchanges with the Crown. But the spolia- 
tion was not all the work of Protestants ; some- 
thing must be allowed for the systematic dilapida- 
tions of the Marian bishops before they were 
deprived in 1559. They left Salisbury, for in- 
stance, in a beggarly state. 'This Capon hath 
devoured all,’ said Jewel. 

Coming now to the differences of the Reformed 
Churches, we note first that, though Lutherans, 
English, and Calvinists were in general agreement 
on the three great doctrines of justification, pre- 
destination, and the supremacy of Scripture, yet 
each of them laid the stress differently from the 
others. ^ The Lutherans made justification by faith 
the artieidns stands aut cadenfis ecclesicBy while 
the Calvinists gathered their conceptions of right 
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belief round predestination and election. The 
English Church made no such distinctive doctrine 
avowedly central, but the central place was 
practically held by the supremacy of Scripture, 
ifow this means that Lutheranism was essentially 
conservative. It removed practical hindrances to 
true religion — and they were many — but had no 
special interest in further changes. Luther’s was 
the genius of vivid insight, not of systematic 
thought, so that he changed only when and so far 
as he was obliged to change. The English Church 
was conservative too, but more logical and syste- 
matic ; and by its emphatic disavowal of any re- 
ception in the Lord’s Supper which is not ‘only 
after an heavenly and spiritual manner’ it was 
enabled to deal more boldly with the Mass and 
the ceremonies generally. Calvinism stands apart 
from the others, for the individualism which to 
them was fundamental was to the Calvinists only 
an inference from their really fundamental doc- 
trine of the absolute sovereignty of God. On that 
doctrine their whole system was moulded, and 
everything that seemed to conflict with it was 
ruthlessly swept away. The older the error, the 
more dangerous it was ; and the more innocent the 
‘rags of popery’ seemed, the more they were to be 
suspected. Hence the Calvinists were much less 
conservative than the Lutherans or the English. 
If the old system went about to establish the 
righteousness of man against the sovereign grace 
of God, as it undoubtedly did, they were disposed 
to count it not only false in principle, but bad in 
all its details. The farther from Kome, the nearer 
to Christ. 

These different ways of thinking were reflected 
in the different forms of Church government which 
always seem the chief things to the natural man. 
In the Church of the Middle Ages there were 
riests to offer sacrifice fox the living and the 
ead, and these priests were ordained by bishops, 
who were themselves consecrated by other bishops 
who were supposed to trace their spiritual descent 
in an unbroken succession to the apostles. Thus 
ordination, consecration, and apostolic succession 
(three legal questions) were vital. The Keformed 
Churches all abolished sacrificing priests, but all 
(except the Quakers) had a regular ministiy, and 
all but the Socinians and some outliers required 
for it a regular call by the lawful authoiity of the 
Church, usually with admission by prayer and 
laying on of hands-— for edification and solemnity, 
not as impressing any sacramental or indelible 
character. But here again Calvinism stands apart. 
To the Lutherans and the English Church govern- 
ment was a matter which every Church must 
determine for itself. No form of government and 
no ceremony of worship is officially held to he 
ordained of God. However ancient or edifying 
it may he, it is still only an ordinance of men, 
which may by men he altered or abolished. So 
tliey used their discretion in various manners. 
Luther’s insistence on the universal priesthood 
implied the sanctity of the State, so that the civil 
ruler was the natural representative and ruler of 
the Church also. Thus Lutheran churches have 
commonly been Erastian, seldom giving serious 
trouble to princes who did not try to force them 
into Homanism or Calvinism. The old services 
and ceremonies (c.^., altar, vestments, etc.) they 
generally retained, only translating them into the 
vulgar tongue, and removing or explaining super- 
stitions and excrescences. As regards Episcopacy, 
they had no objection of principle to it. The 
Confession of Augsburg says : 

*It is not our object to have the bishops deprived of their 
authority. The one thing we ask is that they will allow the 
Gospel to he purely preached, and relax a few observances 
which cannot he kept without sin’ (pt. ii. 5 7). 


But, when the bishops refused, the results were 
various. In Geimany the spiritual office was 
abolished, and the princes took over the general 
government of their churches. The bishops had 
consistory courts where lawyers and divines sat 
together ; and these, with extensions and modifi.- 
cations, became the chief subordinate authorities. 
In Denmark the bishops were equally intractable, 
and played a great part in the civil war after the 
death of Frederick I. So, as soon as Christian 
III. had captured Copenhagen in 1636, he arrested 
the bishops, and set them free only after their 
jurisdiction had been abolished by the National 
Assembly and the goods of the Church given up to 
the king. Then Christian appointed seven super- 
intendents to W'ork under himself as summus 
episcopusy and these were consecrated, not by 
bishops, but by Luther’s friend Bugenhagen, and 
soon took the title of bishops. There was no 
consistory. Sweden was more conservative. There 
again the bishops were intractable, but Gustavus 
Vasa mastered the Chmuh once for all at the 
Kiksdag of Westeras m 1527 ; and Brask of 
Linkopm^, the champion of the old order, left the 
country in despau. The vast estates of the 
bishops, the chapters, and the monasteries were 
placed at the king’s disposal. But the change was 
gentle and gradual: there were no martyrs on 
either side. The Mass was translated into Swedish 
and the ceremonies were explained. Unction, e.g.y 
was only a synabol of the inward unction by 
the Spirit. The forms of Church government 
were very little changed. The old bishops were 
gradually replaced by Lutherans, chosen by the 
clergy and consecrated by other bishops. Even 
the apostolic succession seems to have been pre- 
served (though this is disputed) by the unwilling 
hands of Petrus Magni of Westeras, though the 
Swedish Church leaves its spiritual value an ^en 
question. There was no central consistory — (xus- 
tavus Adolphus tried in vain to establish one — but 
parish priests are appointed by the bishops, and all 
dignitaries must have the king’s approval. 

The English Beformation took generally the 
same course as the Swedish, though the changes 
and the reactions were mnch more violent. The 
Tudors were stronger than the Vasas, and the 
antagonisms between Papalists and Nationalists, 
and between Catholics and Reformers, were much 
sharper than in Sweden. The English Church was 
Erastian because it was national, and therefore 
fitly represented by the civil power, and because 
further the dangerous political situation after the 
separation from Kome induced the English people 
to give Henry viii. a practical dictatorship. Thus 
the strong monarchy of the Tudors was raised to 
its height by the Reformation. Henry VUi. 
mastered the Church once for all at the ‘ Submis- 
sion of the Clergy’ in 1532. The king was 
acknowledged as Head of the Church— Supreme 
Head ; convocation was not to make or even to 
discuss any new canon without the king’s pei mis- 
sion, and, if the election of bishops remained with 
the chapters, they could elect none hut the king’s 
nominees. The king’s supremacy was not exercised 
through a consistory, but in a harsher form by 
Cromwell as Vicar-general. Elizabeth took the 
less offensive title of ‘ Supreme Governor,’ though 
she claimed the same powers as her father, and 
exercised them through the Court of Hi^h Com- 
mission (not fully organized till 1583), which was 
substantially a central consistory. She carefully 
preserved not only the rite of consecration but the 
apostolic succession. She may have capd for it 
as little as Gustavus Vasa, but its^ political value 
was evident, especially when it suited her to pose 
like a Lutheran prince prescribing the religion of 
his subjects according to the Peace of Augsburg. 
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Thus the English Church has it as a niatter o 
fact, but has nowhere officially declared it to have 
any spiritual value. Indeed, it was not supposed 
to have any before the rise of the Carolines, which 
is commonly dated from Bancroft’s sermon in 1589. 
There is no mention even of Episcopacy in the 
English definition (Art. 19) of the Church ; and, 
though no one has been allowed since 1662 to 
minister without episcopal ordination, this is given 
simply as a domestic rule ^in the Church of Eng- 
land,’ and passes no censure on churches which 
otherwise ordain. In Church government then 
the English were as conservative as the Swedes ; 
in public worship they took a bolder line. The 
various books ana the local uses were consolidated 
into the single national Book of Common Prayer in 
English for congregational use. The services were 
generally simplified, and the excessive number of 
the ceremonies was much reduced. Morning and 
Evening Prayer in 1649 contained little that was 
not in the Hours, and the Marriage Service is even 
now nearly what it was in the Middle Ages, nor 
was the Mass itself entirely changed. It was 
translated and much simplified ; but it was stpl 
said by a priest in a vestment at an altar, and still 
provided for private confession and absolution. 
Its doctrine was upon the whole a spiritual Presence, 
but it was quite consistent witli consubstantia- 
tion, though Gardiner needed a good deal of special 
pleading to get transubstantiation into it. But in 
1652 the Prayer-Book was * godly perused’ and 
revised. Invocation of saints and prayers for the 
dead were entirely removed. The * Service of the 
Lord’s Supper or Holy Communion ’ was now to be 
said by a priest or minister in a surplice at the 
Holy Table. It provided for spiritual help and 
ghostly counsel, but individual confession was 
limited to the visitation of the sick, and even 
there was neither private nor compulsory. More- 
over, the whole structure of the service was 
changed for the deliberate purpose of disavowing 
every sort of Presence that is not purely spiritual. 
Every passage quoted by Gardiner was altered. 
Tlie Canon of the Mass was broken up into three 

g arts. The prayer for the whole state of Christ’s 
hurch was limited to the living, the prayer of 
consecration was brought close to the administra- 
tion in order to prevent ‘ eucharistic adoration,’ and 
the oblation ot the elements was turned into an 
oblation of ^ ourselves, our souls and bodies ’ after 
the elements had been consumed. Thus in public 
worship the English made greater changes than 
the Swedes. 

It will be noted that in N. Germany, in Sweden, 
and in England the new churches were or soon 
became national, not simply as independent of 
Borne, but as true expressions of national character. 
Luther was so intensely German that his influence 
continued to dominate the North, even after the 
inroad of Calvinism in the latter half of the 16th 
century. In Sweden the new religion owed its 
consolidation to the services of Gustavns Vasa, the 
reaction against John ill. and Sigismund, and the 
work of the great kings of the 17th century. Dis- 
senters were always very few, and even now they 
are less than one per cent. In England the trans- 
ition was during the peace of Elizabeth, A. 
nation which in 1658 was hardly more than dis- 
gusted with the fires of Smithfield had become 
firmly Protestant when it confronted Spain in 
1685, and never wavered afterwards. Even the 
Carolines (except a few creatures of Charles i.) 
were heartily opposed to Borne, But from the 
beginnings of Christianity in England there was 
a cleavage of religious thought and feeling. The 
side which was always dominant, except in the 
time of the Civil War, preferred the regular and 
stately services of a national Church. The other, 


represented in successive ages by friars, Lollards, 
Puritans, and Dissenters, leaned to the freer minis- 
trations and looser order of local congregations. 
The Beformers endeavoured, and for a moment 
successfully, to bring the whole nation into a 
single Church. That hope was wrecked by the 
tyranny of Bancroft and Land ; and, if the tyranny 
of the Commonwealth made the Church thoroughly 
popular, the tyranny of the Bestoration shut out 
men who stood for one whole side of the religions 
life of England. It condemned the Church to be a 
sect, yet a sect in which the other side is not for- 
gotten. That it is the most national of the sects 
is shown at once by its poweiful influence on 
English Dissenters and by its conspicuous failure 
to win the Celts of Wales and Cornwall. 

Unlike the Lutheran and the English Churches 
were the Reformed. One marked historic differ- 
ence is that they had the secular power against 
them everywhere but in the cities of the south- 
west — roughly, from Frankfurt and Lindan to 
Geneva. Where that power was friendly, they 
were guided and controlled by burghers instead of 
princes ; where it was hostile, they had to form 
their churches as the early Christians did, accord- 
ing to their own conceptions of doctrine and 
expediency. As the Bomish sacerdotalism created 
an aristocracy of priests who alone could dispense 
the necessary means of grace, so the Calvinistic 
doctrine of predestination created an aristocracy of 
the elect, for whom alone Christ died, who alone 
received saving grace and alone properly consti- 
tuted the Church. This aristocracy was created 
not by some visible rite of ordination, but by God’s 
eternal counsel secret to ns, so that it could not 
form a visible class in the Church. The chief of 
sinners might be of the elect, and an apparent saint 
might prove a leprobate. So, while the distinction 
of priest and layman was denied, the acknow- 
ledged difierence of elect and reprobate had to be 
ignored in the organization of the churches. Cal- 
vinism is indeed an inspiring creed —that God has 
foreknown me from all eternity, and sent me forth 
to do in His strength and not my own the work 
predestinated for me before the foundation of the 
world. It is the creed of the strong, as asceticism 
is the creed of the weak, when neither the one nor 
the other can rise to the higher faith, that Christ 
died for aU men, and not in vain. It is only a half- 
truth, and, like other forms of the opinion of 
necessity, it must be treated in practice as if the 
limitation were false. As every Calvinist in his 
right mind believes himself to he elect like the 
boy in the English Catechism, he must presume 
that his neighbours also are elect, though he 
believes that some of them are not. It was li ke our 
own very necessary convention that our neighbours 
are honourable men, though we know that there 
are knaves among them. Only, a knave can some- 
times be found out, a reprobate never. Hence a 
Reformed Church was in theory a democracy, with 
all spiritual authority deriving from the people. 
This jprinciple was extended to civil authority by 
the English Independents in 1647, though the 
Commonwealth could not carry it out. It pre- 
vailed in Ameiica, where it was favoured by 
colonial conditions, and from America it was 
brought back to France, and became the basic 
principle of the Liberal movement of the last 
century. This principle would seem to require a 
free Church independent of the State ; and to this 
ideal the Reformed doctrine pointed almost as 
clearly as the Romish. But the condition of free- 
dom is persecution. The State cannot refuse to 
decide questions of Church property for any sect 
which is tolerated, and cannot decide them without 
judicial interpretations of its confessions and deeds 
of settlement. Hence the Reformed Churches 
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became subject to the State the moment they had 
mastered it. The burghers of Zurich or Amstei*- 
dam or the Lords of the Congregation in Scotland 
might be the stoutest of Protestants ; but they 
were determined to keep the ministers in their 
place, and allow no such clerical rule as that from 
which the Keformation had delivered them. They 
had no objection of principle — the Germans have 
none now, and the English had none then — to 
what we should consider a most vexatious inter- 
ference with private life. They were used to it. 
Every town was full of sumptuary laws and minute 
regulations on all sorts of subjects, and a few more 
or less made little difference. But there was more 
than this. Calvin’s high estimate of the Lord’s 
Supper and of the primitive Church led him to 
demand the restoration of the primitive discipline 
and its enforcement by the secular power; and 
in this the Reformed Churches generally, including 
the English, were more or less inclined to agree 
with him. They had some reason. Public morals 
were in a dreadful state, and this was keenly felt, 
now that the new preaching had roused the public 
conscience, which the medi£eval Church had so 
debauched with formal righteousness and easy 
payments for sin that the foulest crimes passed 
with no more censure than in the old pagan times. 
The new discipline was hideously severe and did 
infinite mischief ; but it was hardly more severe 
than the old would have been, if the Church had 
not preferred to make a traffic in sin. It was at 
least impartial. Magnates and even ministers had 
to do their public penance like other sinners. 
Neither the ministers of Geneva, nor the Scottish 
Kirk, nor the High Commission in England showed 
any respect of persons. None the less the system 
hardened the saints with formalism and spiritual 
pride, and drove the sinners to hypocrisy or despair. 
It was long before the Reformed Churches could 
shake off the belief taken over from the Middle Ages 
that it was their duty to punish sin as sin with 

§ )iritual censures enforced oy temporal penalties. 

nt laymen were jealous of this dangerous power 
of excommunication, and moderate churchmen 
like Bullinger disowned it. In German Switzer- 
land it was not allowed at all ; in French Switzer- 
land (even in Geneva) and in Scotland it was not 
entrusted to purely clerical authorities. In Eng- 
land the frequency of excommunication and its 
misuses for secular offences were a standing 
grievance against the early Stuarts ; and the en- 
deavour of the Presbyterians to introduce the 
Scottish discipline was foiled hy the lawyers, the 
Independents, and the nation generally. 

On the other hand, there was a doctrine which 
often partly counteracted the natural dependence 
of a dominant sect upon the State. The holiness 
of the Church was nowhere more of a living truth 
than in the Reformed Churches, for they believed 
as firmly as any Romanist that it was ordained of 
Christ and guided by His Holy Spirit, Eternal 
predestination was a still mightier inspiration 
than the august tradition claimed by Rome, and 
there was no double standard of priests or monks 
to shelter common sinners from its fullest claims. 
So the ministers could stand up as boldly as any 
popes or bishops against wickedness in high places, 
and they did so with a courage which, though not 
wanting, was less often seen in the more courtly 
Lutheran and English Churches, The Reformed 
had much more trial of persecution than the 
Lutherans, for the Peace of Augsburg left them 
alone to fight the hardest of the battle against the 
treachery of the savage Catholic revival. Small 
wonder if their zeal was often fierce and narrow, 
quarrelsome and over scrupulous. But they are 
not^ fully represented by such extremists as 
Puritans, Covenanters, and Camisards, who were 


more or less demoralized by Stuart or Bourbon 
tyranny. If we look to more peaceful churches 
like those of Zurich or Strassburg, or even Geneva, 
or to the early stages of the Reformation in 
! Scotland, we shall find greater moderation, 

! Calvin^ himself charged the English Liturgy of 
! 1552 with nothing worse than tolerahiles ineptiasy 
and the Scots used one like it (with ceremonies 
omitted and some freedom to the minister) till 
they were disgusted with all forms of prayer by 
the attempt of Laud and Charles to force an 
English form upon them. Bucer and even Lasld 
urged Hooper in 1550 not to refuse the episcopal 
vestments, and in Elizabeth’s time Bullinger and 
Gualter gave plain counsel to the Puritans. The 
surplice, they said, was not used at Ziirich, and 
they did not like it ; but the queen’s enforcement 
of it was no reason for giving up their ministry. 

In one direction the Reformed Churches far 
excelled the rest. The appeal to Scripture made 
the study of Scripture a duty for all according to 
their powers ; so that instruction m religion had 
to be both deeper and more general than hereto- 
fore. The Reformers were conspicuously learned 
men. Luther himself was the gi'eatest or German 
teachers; Cranmer and Jewel were above com- 
parison with their o|)ponents ; and Calvin was not 
only the best patristic scholar of his time, but the 
greatest commentator since Augustine. However 
they may have erred, it was not for want of diligent 
and faithful study of Scripture with all helps there- 
unto then attainable. And this learning they 
sought to spread among the people. They trans- 
lated the Bible, urged all to read it, and shaped 
the services for instruction as well as for devotion. 
The English Reformers did what they could, but 
were hindered hy the rapacity of the nobles, who 
were much more inclined to plunder the old schools 
than to found new, and, moreover, saw no need of 
education for the lower classes. The Lutherans 
were less thorough in this as in other matters, and 
soon lost themselves in a jungle of controversies. 
The Calvinists did better. Geneva under Calvin 
and Beza was the centre of Protestant learning, 
and the village schools established by Knox and 
Melville gave Scotland such a system of general 
education as England has reached only in our own 
time. 

4 , Results of the Reformation.-—^ e are now in 
a position to survey the Reformation as a whole, 
and form some estimates of its results. Shortly, 
national Churches replaced the catholic Church, 
Scripture became the standard instead of tradition, 
and the individual gradually gained first religious, 
then civil, liberty. This was a revolution, and the 
greatest since the rise of Christianity, so that it 
called forth the most violent opposition, and was 
the occasion for enormous evils — the savage perse- 
cutions and wars of religion, the desolation of the 
Netherlands and Germany, and a long severance 
of the comity of Europe, north and south. Strict 
Romanists and strict Protestants were never 
heartily allied till 1686, and the embers of religious 
hatred are not yet quenched. Even now the pope 
visibly prefers infidel Germany to heretic England. 
To the Reformation we owe further the religious 
divisions of N. Europe, the multitudinous sects of 
England and America, involving scandals without 
end to the unbelievers, and also the whole school 
of rationalists from Deism and the Aufkldrung ^ 
the latest extravagances of the Germans and their 
imitators. To the Reformation again we owe the 
Tridentine reaction which (with some reform of 
I scandals) consolidated the medimval system into a 
I firm barrier against all freedom in S. Europe. 
The age of the Jesuits and the Inquisition was 
brought to an end in the 18th cent, by the philo- 
sophic despots and the French Revolution, only to 
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be followed by something lower still. If there was 
much honest ignorance m the Middle AgeSj there 
is much organized falsehood now. 

Of all these evils the Reformation was the occa- 
sion, and of some the cause ; and to these we may 
add the mischief done in the suppression of the 
monasteries and in the corruption of the upper 
classes by the plunder of the Church, the mischiefs 
caused by the too great subservience of the Lutheran 
and En^ish Churches to the State. We now look 
at the other side. The abolition of a mischievous 
and sometimes unfriendly foreign authority gave 
the nations freedom to develop themselves, and 
made better order possible in both Church and 
State. What were scandals in the 18th cent, were 
matteis of course in the 15th. National character 
became stronger and more earnest, and gained a 
new sense of duty from the new reaponsihility laid 
on every man when the new teaching abolished 
auricular confession, swept away a vast amount 
of superstition, and trading on superstition, and 
removed the poison from family life by its emphatic 
rejection of the ascetic ideal j and all tins was 
summed up in a rational worship constantly 
challenging comparison with an open Bible. 

Yet all tins was but the prelude of the mighty 
evolution. The depth of meaning in the principles 
of the Reformation was reached slowly and through 
many conflicts, and is not exhausted yet. The 
Reformers were men of their own time, and took 
over from fche Middle Ages many beliefs incon- 
sistent with their own principles. They took over 
the old imperial conception of God as a despot in 
heaven, the old view of the gospel as a law of 
commands, the old belief in a rigid visible Church 
which could allow no dissent, and the old reliance 
on a penitential discipline enforced by the State. 
All these are finally inconsistent with the indi- 
vidualism of the Reformation, A God who calls 
on us to judge the righteous judgment cannot be 
despotic, so that despotism and slavery on earth 
stand condemned. A gospel of free forgiveness — 
in technical language, justification by faith — 
cannot allow a visible Church with no salvation 
outside it. If freedom from Rome did not at once 
bring freedom in religion, it made the coming of 
that freedom certain by throwing hack on every 
man the burden of seeking for truth from which 
the Church had relieved him. And freedom in the 
highest sphere carried freedom in the lower, some- 
times even for countries which rejected the Refor- 
mation as well as Rome. The supremacy of con- 
science proclaimed by the Reformation meant 
freedom first for heterodoxy. Persecution on a 
large scale was made impossible in Germany by 
the Peace of Westphalia, in England by the 
Revolution, in France by Voltaire and the Con- 
stituent Assembly. But it meant also political 
freedom, and the growth of freedom is bringing 
the whole conception of government into better 
accord with the divine ideal of goodness and un- 
selfishness. All Protestant states except retrograde 
Germany are seeking justice, and the Catholic 
states nearly in proportion to their independence 
of Rome. The freedom won for criticism and 
science has been the occasion for many excesses ; 
but the broad result emerging is confusion to the 
twin powers of agnosticism inside and outside the 
Christian Church. Above all, the free appeal to 
history has shown that the gospel is vaster and 
more varied, freer and more loving, than our 
fathers knew. The Reformation opened the way 
to a vision of God ; and the vision of God. is the 
inspiration of men. 

Lithraturb.— [Dr. OwatMn had finished this article, hut had 
not added the literature, before his death. The following hat 
baa been, prepared by the Editors ] 

The writings of the Reformers and the works of leading 
Ohuroh histonana may be consulted for the Mstory proper of 


the Reformation. Exhaustive lists of authorities will be found 
in the bibliographies attached to The Cambridge Modern 
Eistoryf i.~iii., Cambridge, 1902-04. In vol. i., TAc Renais- 
sance, the section by W. Barry, describing ‘ Catholic Europe,’ 
may be referred to, and that by H, C Lea, on ‘ The Eve of the 
Reformation,’ is also valuable. Vol. li., TheRe/ormation, gives 
the history of the movement in the different countries of Europe. 
Vol iii., entitled The Wars of Rehgion, deals with those inter- 
national and other conflicts which owe their origin to the 
Reformation. 

Among books in which the ethical and other principles 
involved m the Reformation are unfolded may be mentioned : 
C. Beard, The Reformation in its Relation to Modern Thought 
London, 1883 ; A. E. Berger, Die Kulturaufgaben 
der Reformation^ Berlin, 1908 ; F. von Bezold, Gesch. der 
deutschen Reformation, do. 1890 ; G. Bonet-Maury, Les Piicur* 
seurs de la R&forme et de la liberty da conseienee, Pans, 1904 ; 
Lord Bryce, The Holy Roman Empire, new and revised ed., 
London, 1904 ; M. Creighton, Hist, of the Papacy from the 
Great Schism to the Sack of Rome, new ed., 6 vols., do 1901 ; A. 
Harnack, Hist, of Dogma, Eng. tr., from Srd German ed., 
do. 1894-99, vol. vn. ; P. Imbart de la Tour, Les Origines de 
la Rdfo'i'me, 2 vols., Pans, 1905-09; J. Janssen, Geseh, des 
devtschen Volkes seit dem Ausgang des Mittelalters^^''^^, 8 vols., 
Freiburg im Br., 1891-94, Eng. tr., 16 vols., London, 1896-1910 ; 
J. Kostlm, Mat tin Luther : sein Leben und seme Soknfien^, 
ed. G. Kaweraii, 2 vols , Berlin, 1903 ; T. M, Lindsay, A Hist 
of the Reformation, 2 vols., Edinburgh, 1906 ; Luther, First 
Principles of the Reformatioii (the Ninety-five Theses and Three 
Primary Works of Luther), tr. and ed. with mtrods , H. Wace 
and 0. A. Buchheim, London, 1883 ; A. O. Meyer, Studien zur 
Vorgesch der Reformation, Munich, 1903; L. von Ranke, 
Deutsche Gesch. %m Zeitalter der Reformation, 6 vols., Berlin, 
1839-47, Eng. tr., 3 vols. (no more published), London, 1845-47 ; 
E. Troeltsch, * Protestantisches Ohnstentura und Kirche der 
Neuzeit,* in Kultur der Gegenwart, i. iv, i., Leipzig, 1905 ; C. 
Ullmann, Reformatoren vor der Reformation!^, 2 vols., Gotha, 
1866, Eng. tr., Edinburgh, 1874-77 ; H. B. Workman, The 
Davm of the Reformation, London, 1901-02. 

The Roman Catholic view of the Refoimation, its causes and 
its consequences, is set forth m the following^ * H. S. Denifle, 
Luther und Luthertum in der ersten Entmckelung% 2 vols , 
Mainz, 1904-09 ; F. A. Gasquet, The Eve of the Reformation^, 
London, 1905 ; H. Grisar, Luther, tr. E. M. Lamond, ed. L. 
Cappadelta, 6 vols , do 1913-17 ; L. von Pastor, Gesch. der 
Papste seit dem Ausgang des Mittelalters, 6 vols., Freiburg im 
Br,, 1886-1913, Eng. tr., 12 vols., London, 1891-1912. 

See also artt Calvinism, Huguenots, Hussitbs, Luther, 
Papacy, Protestantism, Western Church. 

H. M. Gwatrin. 

REFORMATORIES. — See Criminology, 
Juvenile Criminals. 

REFORMED BAPTISTS.— See Disciples 
OF Christ. 

REFORMED CHURCHES.— See Protes- 
tantism. 

REFORMED CHURCH IN AMERICA.— i. 
The name and its meaning. — At first the churches 
of this body were addressed as ‘the Reformed 
Dutch Churches in New York and New Jersey.* 
In 1789 the title, ‘ the Reformed Dutch Churches 
in North America,* was given. The minutes of 
Synod at the adoption of the Constitution use the 
term, ‘the Dut^ Reformed Church in North 
America.’ But the name on the title-page of the 
first edition of the Constitution, printed in 1793, 
is ‘the Reformed Dutch Church in the United 
States of America.* The same title appears on 
the second edition of 1815. In subsequent editions 
it is ‘the Reformed Dutch Church of North 
America.* The act of incorporation of the Synod 
in 1819 gives the name as ‘ the Reformed Protes- 
tant Dutch Church.* In these terms the Mstory 
and geographical position of the Church are out- 
lined. It was ‘Protestant’ in contrast with 
Roman Catholicism. It was ‘Reformed* because 
it belonged to the school of Calvin rather than to 
that of Luther. It was ‘Dutch’ because Holland 
was the country of its origin. The expressions 
‘America,* ‘North America,* and ‘United States* 
give the country of its development. In process 
of time the title was considered cumbersome, and 
the word ‘ Dutch * inappropriate, since the member- 
ship had become thoroughly ijnerican. In 1867 
the name was therefore changed to ‘ the Reformed 
Church in America.* 
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2. History. — (a) Period of the Dutch domina- 
tion {16^3-6 Jf). — To the Butch West India Com- 
pany, chartered in 1621, was committed the 
government of the Dutch colony on the hanks of 
the Hudson, called New Netherland. The policy 
of this company was to foster the Keformed 
religion in the Butch colonial possessions. There- 
fore in 1623 the company sent Sebastian Jansen 
Krol, a comforter of the sick, to New Netherland. 
He conducted services according to the rites of the 
Church of Holland. 

Because the office of the company for New 
Netherland was in Amsterdam, the Classis of 
Amsterdam, by the decree of 1624, took charge of 
the religious work of the colony. The first Dutch 
pastor, Jonas Michaelius, was sent out in 1628. 
In April of that year he organized a church of 50 
members in New Amsterdam. Peter Minuit, the 
governor, was an elder in this church. This was 
the beginning of Presbyterian church government 
in America. The church thus formed became the 
mother church of the denomination. It has had a 
continuous, recorded history from that day to this. 
Witii ample endowment and ten church buildings, 
it conducts a great work in the metropolis of the 
Western world. Its school is probably the oldest 
educational institution in the United States. 

Under the Dutch West India Company the 
Reformed Church was the Established Church of 
the colony. Other sects were tolerated, although 
Governor Stuyvesant showed personal hostility to 
them. Thirteen churches were founded, and 
sixteen ministers served during this period. Seven 
of these were on dnty at the time of the surrender 
to the English in 1664. 

(d) Period struggle for civil independence 
{166%-1737). — By the terms of surrender the Dutch 
Church was assured of freedom. But the change 
of Government was a severe blow to it. Financial 
support from the State soon ceased. The Church 
owed civU allegiance to the English Government 
and ecclesiastical allegiance to the Classis of 
Amsterdam. The combination was fruitful of mis- 
understandings. Few people came from Holland, 
but many English poured into the colony. With- 
in the first twelve years after the surrender only , 
one Dutch minister arrived. In 1676 only three i 
Dutch ministers were in the country. The English i 
governors obeyed the letter of the treaty granting i 
freedom to the Dutch Church, but there was a 
tendency for the Church to become a mere organ 
of the civil power. Several incidents during the 
first generation of English rule taught the Reformed 
Church to he on its guard against encroachments 
on its liberties. 

The Revolution in England in 1688 produced 
the Leisler tragedy in New York, This made a 
sad division in the Dutch Church, in which the 
populace was on the side of Leisler and the 
ministers and higher classes on the side of the 
Government. Governor Fletcher took advantage 
of this condition to advance the Episcopal Church 
at the expense of the Dutch. At his request the 
Ministry Act was passed by the Assembly in 1693. 
This Act provided for the support by taxation of 
' a good, sufficient, Protestant minister ’ in each of 
the four southern counties of the province. The 
Dutch members of Assembly did not intend by 
this Act to establish the Episcopal Church, but 
Fletcher and several of his successors affected to 
consider the English Church established thereby, 
and much friction resulted. The Dutch Church of 
New York City, taking alarm, obtained a charter 
for itself in 1696. By this the rights and liberties 
of that individual church were secured. It was 
therefore able to lend effective moral support in 
the struggle to other churches. The majority of 
the Dutch ministers stood their ground in all the 


I tedious disputes with the governors, but a few 
i surrendered their ecclesiastical independence from 
motives of personal ambition. 

In the fight against a State Establishment the 
Dutch Church as a whole was at an advantage 
compared with other denominations. It was a 
National Church, not classed with ‘Dissenters,' 
able to appeal to the treaty rights of 1664. While 
no ‘Dissenting' church could obtain a charter 
before the Revolutionary War, several Dutch 
churches secured this coveted privilege. The 
Dutch Church therefore won the victory in its 
contest with the royal governors. By the third 
decade of the iSth cent, the theoretical liberty of 
the earlier time had become actual. 

During these years the Church was growing. 
The natural increase of the Dutch population was 
great. Religious persecution drove French Hugue- 
nots^and German Palatines to America, These 
united with the Reformed Church and became an 
important element m its life. By 1737 the thirteen 
churches of 1664 had become 65, and the seven 
ministers had become nineteen. There was need 
for more ministers, hut to obtain them from 
Holland was difficult. It had always been con- 
trary to the policy of the Classis of Amsterdam to 
allow American ordinations. They grudgingly 
permitted a few with the understanding that they 
were not to become precedents. 

(c) Period of struggle for ecclesiastical independ- 
ence {1737-93). — Under the leadership of Theodoras 
Jacobus Frelinghuysen the religious movement 
known as ‘ the Great Awakening ' took a strong 
hold of the Dutch Church. This increased the 
desire for more ministers and loosened still further 
the weakening bond which held the Church to the 
Classis of Amsterdam. Frelinghuysen proposed 
that an institution to train young men for the 
ministry should be founded, and the churches 
organized into an Assembly to ordain them and 
perform other functions of an independent Church. 
In the year 1737 a plan for such an Assembly or 
Coetus was sent to Holland for approval. The 
Classis of Amsterdam doubted the wisdom and 
ability of the American Church. They thought it 
better for them to unite with the Geraians and 
Presbyterians. This plan came to naught. With 
the precedent of other American churches becom- 
ing independent before their eyes, after long delay, 
in 1747, they granted permission for the Dutch 
Church in America to form a Coetus. But this 
privilege was hound with such restrictions that 
it was practically woithless. Ordinations were 
allowed only by special ]^rmission, and appeals to 
Holland were granted. For six years this Coetus 
led an ineffectual life, and then in 1754 issued a 
declaration of independence. This offended some 
of the more conservative ministers, who seceded 
under the leadership of Domine Ritzema, senior 
minister of the Dutch Church of New York 
City. 

The members of the new Classis or Coetus pos- 
sessed ener^ and piety. They professed rever- 
ence to the Classis of Amsterdam, but took their 
own independent course. They ordained, when 
they thought proper, young men for service in the 
Dutch churches of America, and made strenuous 
efforts to found a college for the education of 
ministerial candidates. This they accomplished 
in 1766, when Queen’s College, afterwards Rutgers, 
obtained a charter. The seceded ministers called 
themselves * the Conf erentie. ' They were a minor- 
ity in number, but possessed the weight of age and 
scholarship. They professed to be the legitimate 
successors of the old Coetus, and they retained the 
records of that bO(^, They emphasized their sub- 
ordination to the Classis of Amsterdam and were 
; free in their criticisms of the Coetus hrethren. 
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Yet they realized the necessity of theological 
education, and Bomine liitzeina evolved the plan 
of a Dutch Divinity professorship in the newly- 
organized King’s College, in New York City. The 
plan was adc^ted, hut the chair was never occupied. 
In 1764 the Confereutie organized themselves into 
an * Assembly subordinate to the Classis ^ of 
Amsterdam,’ The next year by special permission 
they ordained one young man. 

The Classis of Aansterdam did not understand 
conditions in America, At first they^ favoured the 
Coiiferentie, hut in time they perceived that the 
freedom usurped by the Coetus was necessary to 
the life of the American Church. John Henry 
Livingston, sometimes called ‘the father of the 
Beformed Church,’ was influential in enlightening 
them. A well-informed American, he studied 
theology at the University of Utrecht in 1765-70. 
He took every opportunity to explain conditions 
in the American Cfhurch to members of the Classis 
of Amsterdam. On Livingston’s return to America 
he became pastor in New York City, and the next 
year (1771) under his influence a peace conference 
was held. At this a plan of union, proposed by 
the Classis of Amsterdam, was presented. Both 
parties were tired of strife, and peace was obtained 
with surprising ease. The freedom desired by the 
Coetus was secured, and the feelings of the Confer- 
entie were soothed by the adoption of names not 
connected with the old disagreements. An organ- 
ization, called a ‘ general body,’ was formed with 
power to ordain, and five ‘special bodies’ were 
grouped under it. The Church, now acknowledged 
independent, was about to enter upon a full ecclesi- 
astical and religious life. 

But the clouds of the Bevolutionary War were 
gathering, and the Reformed Church was directly 
m the track of the storm. The losses of the 
Church during that upheaval were great. Much 
property was destroyed and congregations were 
scattered. Within New York City a handful of 
Dutch Tories held service during its occupation by 
the British, although their pastors and most of 
their brethren had fled. 

At the return of peace in 1783 the Church 
rapidly arose from its ruins. In 1784 the inde- 
pendent names of Synod and Classis were assumed 
without further regard to conservative feelings. 
The same year Livingston was chosen professor 
of Theology in connexion with his New York ! 
pastorate. In 1788 a committee was appointed to i 
translate the standards of doctrine, liturgy, and 
the rules of order of the Dutch Church into 
English. They were to revise such statements as 
did not suit the free conditions in America. This 
was accomplished in 1792, and the next year the 
work was issued. Thus the organization of the 
independent Church was completed and the Church 
began its national life. Letters between the mother 
Church in Holland and the daughter Church in 
America were occasionally sent for about a score 
of years, but the custom gradually fell into disuse. 

Duidng the colonial period about 150 churches 
were organized, and about 150 ministers served in 
the Dutch Church. 

{d) Period of the independent American Church 
{179S~>1916 ), — The life ot the Reformed Church in 
America during the years of its national existence 
has been similar to that of other Presbyterian 
bodies within the United States. The English 
language is generally used, and the membership 
has been drawn from Evangelical Christians of 
every name. It is not uncommon in the cities to 
find that the members of an individual Reformed 
church trace their ecclesiastical ancestry to a dozen 
different sources. The general public does not dis- 
tinguish it from its Pre^terian neighbours. 

In 1846 the Reformed Church received a stream 


of emigration from Holland which increased its 
numbers, and caused the flavour of the Dutch 
Reformation to prolong its life in the Middle West. 
The Church had always been strong in New York 
and New Jersey. These immigrants founded about 
200 churches in the region of which Chicago is the 
centre, and have extended their influence to the 
Pacific coast. 

There have been a few secessions from the Re- 
formed Church. In 1822 Solomon Froeligh and 
four suspended ministers, being more conservative 
in doctrine than their brethren, organized ‘the 
True Reformed Dutch Church.’ This became 
extinct in 1890. In 1882 another secession of 
certain Hollanders in the west took place. They 
were displeased because the Synod would not take 
action against Freemasonry. They joined with 
others to form ‘the Christian Reformed Church.’ 

The Reformed Church in America has always 
been interested in missionary effort. In the 
generation succeeding the Revolutionary War the 
church of New York City received constant appeals 
for aid from weak churches. To these she seldom 
turned a deaf ear. Several Domestic Mission 
Societies were organized at different times, and 
the Board of Domestic Missions of the Church was 
born in 1831. Its chief work is to aid feeble 
churches and to organize new ones in proper places. 
Many of the strong churches of the denomination 
have received aid from it in their infancy. The 
first year of its existence its income was |5,400. 
In the year 1915 it received $197,565.55. 

Foreign missionary work has received unusual 
attention. The first society for this purpose was 
organized in 1796. From 1826 to 1832 the Re- 
formed Church worked in union with the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions. 
From 1832 to 1857 its relation with that board 
was that of co-operation. Since 1857 the Reformed 
Church has conducted its foreign mission work in- 
dependently but with hearty co-operation with 
other Churches in the foreign field. The receipts 
of this board in 1915 were $300,752.51. The hoard 
at present maintains five missions, viz. Amoy, 
China, 1842 ; Arcot, India, 1853 ; N. Japan, 1859 j 
S. Japan, 1859 5 Arabia, originally an independent 
mission, 1889, but adopted by the board in 1894, 
The women of the Church also maintain foreign 
and domestic mission boards. 

Other boards of the Church are : the Board of 
Direction, which has charge of the property of the 
Synod 5 the Board of Education, which aids young 
men studying for the ministry and assists in the 
support of certain educational institutions; the 
Board of Publication and Bible Work; the Dis- 
abled Ministers’ Fund and the Widows’ Fund. 

In 1915 there were reported 718 churches with 
126,847 communicant members, served by 750 
ministers. 

3. The doctrine and polity of the Reformed 
Church in America. — The Constitution of the 
Netherlands Reformed Church, decreed by the 
Synod of Dort (1618-19), was formally adopted by 
the Reformed Church in America in 1771. That 
Constitution then contained the following ele- 
ments : the Belgio Confession of Faith, the Heidel- 
berg Catechism and the compendium of the same, 
the liturgy, the canons of the Synod of Dort, and 
the rules of Church government. 

The standards of doctrine have remained un- 
changed, hut the Church has been little troubled 
with heresy. It has been conservatively progres- 
sive in the interpretation of these standards. The 
Constitution and the liturgy have been revised in 
1833, 1874, and 1916. Certain portions of tbe 
liturgy are optional. Some of these have fallen 
into general disuse. But certain portions are re- 
quired ; they are generally admired and perhaps 
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are the most distinguishing feature in the services 
of the Keformed Church. 

The form of government is of the Presbyterian 
type, first proposed by Calvin and adopted by the 
Netherland churches in 1568. It requires four 
classes of officers in the church ; ministers, teachers 
(of theology), elders, and deacons. 

The unit of government is the Consistory ruling 
the individual church. A group of churches forms 
a Ciassis. Of this body the ministers and an elder 
representing each church are members. In 1915 
there were 37 Classes in the Reformed Church of 
America. Above the Ciassis is the Particular 
Synod, of which there are four. The General 
Synod is the supreme court. It has held regular 
annual sessions since 1812. It was incorporated in 
1819. 

While loving its own doctrine and method, the 
Reformed Church has always been charitable 
towards other views and methods, and ready to 
labour hand in hand with every other denomina- 
tion of Evangelical Christians. 

4, Educational institutions, — The Reformed 
Church has always insisted upon an educated 
ministry. Its institutions of learning are as 
follows : (1) ^ Rutgeis College, New Brunswick, 
N.J., 1766; its name was changed from Queen’s 
to Rutgers in 1825 ; it is the State college of New 
Jersey and since 1865 is no longer under the con- 
trol of the General Synod; (2) the Theological 
Seminary, New Brunswick, N.J., 1784; this is 
perhaps the oldest institution of its kind in the 
United States ; it has been located at New Bruns- 
wick, N. J., since 1810, when Livingston, who had 
been both pastor in New York and professor of 
Theology, resigned from his pastorate and removed 
to New Brunswick to devote his entire time to 
teaching ; (3) Hope College and the Western 
Theological Seminary, 1866, both located at 
Holland, Michigan. Besides these the Church has 
several schools of lower grade in America and 
important institutions upon its mission fields. 

liiTERATURB.— I, S0UEG:ES.’---DoGumentarii Bist, 0/ the State 
of JSfew Yorh^ 4 vols., Albany, 1850-61 ; DocuTnents relating to 
the Colonial Evst. of New Yorh, 14 vols., do. 1866-83; Van 
Mensselaer^^iBowier MSS, ed. A. J. F. van Laer, New York, 
1908 ; Ecclesiastical Records of the State of New York, 6 vols., 
Albany, 1901-06 ; Minutes of the Coetus, 1737-71 ; Minutes of 
the Provisional Spnod, 1771-93; Minutes of the Genet al Synod, 
1794-1916 ; Constitution of the Reformed Protestant Dutch 
Church, New York, 1793 (many edd. since) ; E. T. Corwin, 
Digest of Constitutional and Synodical Legislation of the 
Reformed Church in America, New York, 1906. 

II BlSTORlES . — J. K, Brodhead, Uist. of the State of New 
York, 2 vols., New York, 1853-71 ; E. B. O’Callagflian, New 
Netherland, 2 vols., do. 1855 ; E. T. Corwin, A Manual of the 
Refoi'med Church in America^, do, 1902, American Church 
But, Series, vol. viii., do. 1896; D. D. Demarest, The Re- 
formed Church in America, New York, 1890; Centennial 
Discourses of the Reformed Church in Americaf^, do. 1877; 
Centennial of the Theological Seminary, New Bnmswick, N J., 
do. 1885. ChAELES E. CoEWIN. 

REFORMED CHURCH IN THE UNITED 
STATES.— This religious denomination, which 
was formerly known as *the German Reformed 
Church,’ is derived from the Reformed Churches 
of Germany and Switzerland. In government it 
holds to the Presbyterian system. Its confession 
of faith is the Heidelberg Catechism. It developed 
‘the Mercersburg Theology,’ one of the phases of 
American theological thought. 

Individual members of the Reformed Church 
emigrated to America early in the 17th century. 
Peter Minuit, the leader of the Swedish colony 
which in 1638 settled on the hanks of the Delaware, 
had been a ruling elder of one of the Reformed 
churches of the German city of Wesel. Among 
the Hollanders who founded New York there were 
not a few Germans, but these generally identified 
themselves with the Reformed Dutch churches. 
In the southern colonies there were German and 
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French Reformed among the earliest settlers. 
Wherever Episcopalians or Presbyterians had 
occupied the field, they rarely attempted a 
separate organization. In Pennsylvania Reformed 
families are known to have settled before the 
arrival of William Penn. 

About 1709 German Reformed people began to 
arrive in America in great numbers. Most of 
these were natives of the Palatinate on the Rhine 
or of neighbouring provinces, though there were 
also many Swiss. The principal cause of this 
j extensive migration was no doubt a desire on the 
i part ^ of the immigrants to better their worldly 
I condition. In the Palatinate great distress was 
I directly or indirectly the result of the French 
wars which had devastated the land. Even after 
peace had been declared there was no immediate 
improvement. Finally came the terrible winter 
of 1708-09, which greatly increased the distress. 
It was reported that Queen Anne had invited 
the suffeiing Palatines to emigrate to the British 
colonies. 

*Then,^ gays P. Loher, ‘men looked into each otber's faces 
and said : “Let ns go to America, and if we perish, we perish." ' 1 

The condition of Switzerland was hardly more 
encouraging than that of the Rhine country. The 
people complained that great numbers of foreign 
refugees had crowded into Switzerland ; and, as 
many of these were skilled labourers, they uninten- 
tionally deprived the natives of their means of 
subsistence. As early as 1663 Peter Fabian, of 
Bern, sent out by the English Carolina Company, 
visited Carolina in the hope of establishing a 
settlement, but he does not appear to have been 
successful. In 1710 Christoph von Graffenried and 
Michell, natives of Bern anci sailing from England, 
founded Newhern, in N. Carolina. About 1730 
the stream of Swiss immigration turned northward, 
and in E, Pennsylvania the Swiss became especially 
numerous. There were no doubt some of them 
among the Palatines who went from Amsterdam 
to London in 1709 ; but the Swiss generally sailed 
directly from Rotterdam to America, and pur- 
chased land soon after they reached their destina- 
tion. 

The estimates of the extent of the German and 
Swiss immigration to America in the 18th cent, 
differ. Isolated settlements were founded here 
and there from Canada to Georgia, and for a long 
time there was little communication between them. 
Theodor Poesclie, a careful authority, puts the 
number in Ameiica before the Revolution of 1776 
at 200,000, A. B. Faust ^ at 225,000. About the 
middle of the 18th cent, there may have been 
30,000 members of the German Reformed Church 
in Pennsylvania alone, hut it is evident that 
nothing like that number was gathered into con- 
gregations. It was, however, in that province 
that the Germans were most numerous, and it is 
there that we find the beginnings of a general 
organization of the Reformed Churches. 

The history of this denomination may be com- 
prehended in five periods. 

1. 1709-46 ; Isolated congregations* — This 
period is characterized by the founding of congre- 
gations and the beginning of missionary activity. 
The earlier portion is very obscure. Religious 
services were neld in private houses, or sometimes 
in the open air. In the absence of regular 
ministers, sermons were read by schoolmasters or 
other intelligent laymen. Among the best known 
of these schoolmasters was Thomas Schley, the 
ancestor of Admiral Winfield Scott Schley and the 
founder of Frederick City, Md. He was singled 
out by Schlatter as the best teacher he had found 

1 Qeseh, und Zustdnde dir Deutschen in Amerika, Leipzig;, 
1855, 2 Gottingen, 1865, p. 42. 

2 The Q&rmcm Element in the United States, i. 286. 
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in America, edifying * the congregation on every 
Lord’s Day by means of singing and reading God^s 
Word and printed sermons.’ 

John Frederick Haeger (1684-1722) was the 
earliest missionary. He was ordained by^ the 
bishop of London on 20th Dec. 1709, at the solicita- 
tion of the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts, ‘ for service among the 
Palatines, Hew York.’ He laboured in the settle- 
ments on the Hudson and began to build a church, 
but did not live to complete it.^ His father, John 
Henry Haeger, an ordained minister who had been 
rector of the Latin school at Siegen, in Nassau- 
Dillenberg, followed him to America in 1714, and 
became pastor in Virginia at a village, named 
Germanna, which had been built by certain miners 
who had been brought over by Governor Spotts- 
wood. 

In Pennsylvania the earliest missionary labour 
appears to have been pei formed by a Hollander. 
At Nesbaminy, in Bucks county, there was a 
Keformed Dutch church — the only one in the 
province — and from its records it appears that its 
pastor, Paulus Van Vlecq, on 29th May 1710, 
visited the (German) settlement at Skippach, 
where he baptized several children, and on 4th 
June of the same year ordained elders and deacons 
at White Marsh. These were probably the earliest 
German Reformed churches in Pennsylvania, 
though it is possible that some sort of organization 
may have been almost simultaneously established 
at Germantown and Palkner Swamp. 

Samuel Guldin (1664-1745) was a Swiss minister 
who arrived in Pennsylvania in 1710. He had 
been associate pastor of the cathedral church at 
Bern, hut was removed from his charge for Pietism. 
In America he seems to have lived in retirement, 
though he preached occasionally in Germantown, 
He published three small volumes, treating prin- 
cipally of his unhappy European experiences. 

In 1725 the congregations at Faikner Swamp, 
Skippach, and White Marsh, after seeking in vain 
for a regular minister, extended a call to John 
Philip Boehm, who had previously served as their 
‘reatfer.’ His ministry proved successful, and, 
after communications with the Classis of Amstex’- 
dam, he was ordained in 1729 by Dutch ministers 
of New York. John Philip Boehm (1683-1749), 
whose indefatigable activity and great importance 
for the Reformed Church in the IJ.S. have been 
recently established by W. J. Hinke,^ had been a 
parochial teacher at Worms, and came to America 
about 1720. He prepared for liis congregations a 
constitution, which was approved by the synods of 
Holland and was long regarded as a model. He 
was the author of several vigorous controversial 
pamphlets and founded many congregations, his 
missionary journeys extending from the Delaware 
river almost to the Susquehanna. Profoundly 
impressed by the helpless condition of the churches 
of Pennsylvania, he appealed for aid to the synods 
of Holland, and it was greatly by his influence 
that the Euiopean churches were awakened to a 
sense of their duty towards their brethren beyond 
the sea. 

In 1727 George Michael Weiss (1700-63), an 
ordained minister, arrived at Philadelphia. He 
had been commissioned by the Ober-Consistorium 
of Heidelberg to accompany 400 Palatines to 
America as their leader and guide. In the year 
of his arrival he organized the Reformed Church of 
Philadelphia. In 1730 he accompanied Jacob Reiff 
on a journey to Europe, to collect money and 
books for several destitute churches, returning to 
America the following year. He subsequently 
served a charge in the province of New York, hut 
finally returned to Pennsylvania. 

1 Letters md, Reports of tM Rev. John Philip Boehm, 


John Peter Miller (1710-96) and John Bar- 
tholomew Rieger (1707-69), both natives of the 
Palatinate, arrived in 1730. After serving in the 
Reformed Church for several years, Miller joined 
the Seventh-day Baptists and became the head of 
a monastic institution at Ephrata. Rieger sub- 
sequently studied medicine, and, though he was 
at times active in the work of the Church, was in 
later years best known as a physician. 

The name of John Henry Goetschius (1718-74) 
frequently appears in early congregational records. 
His father, Mauritz Goetschius, who had previously 
been pastor at Saletz, in the canton of Ziinoh, 
Switzerland, came to America in 1735, accompanied 
by his family. He died not long after landing in 
Philadelphia, and his son, John Henry, soon after- 
wards began to preach with great acceptance, 
though he was only seventeen years old. In 1736 
he claimed to be pastor of twelve congregations. 
In later years he became an eminent minister in 
the Reformed Dutch Church. His brother-m-la^v, 
John Conrad Wirtz, also became a minister, and is 
regarded as the founder of the Reformed Church 
in the city of York, Pennsylvania. 

In 1742 several Reformed ministers joined with 
Count Zinzendorf in the organization of the ‘ Con- 
gregation of God in the Spirit.’ It was proposed 
to unite the German denominations (Lutheran, 
Reformed, and Moravian) in a higher unity with- 
out destroying their identity. Until 1748 this 
organization laboured earnestly, especially among 
the Reformed and Lutherans, but the movement 
finally proved unsuccessful, and most of its 
adherents identified themselves with the Morav- 
ians. The most eminent of the Reformed ministers 
who belonged to the ‘ Congregation ’ were Henry 
Antes, John Bechtel, Christian H. Rauch, Jacob 
Lischy, and John Brandmiller. 

2. 1746-93 : Denominational organization.— The 
leading event of this period was the founding of 
the *Coetus,’ by Michael Schlatter, in 1747. For 
eighteen years the Church of Holland had been 
directly interested in the German churches of 
Pennsylvania ; hut nothing had been done to 
secure a general organization. It was believed 
that the American churches were not ready for 
the establishment of an independent Synod; and 
it was, therefore, suggested that an advisory body, 
composed of ministers and delegated elders, should 
as soon as possible be organized. This body was 
to be known as the ‘ Coetus,’ or * Convention ’ — a 
term which was first applied by John Lasco to a 
weekly conference of ministers which he established 
in 1544 at Emden, in Germany. 

There were certain difficulties which may at first 
have appeared almost insurmountable. The Ger- 
mans of Pennsylvania were not of Dutch speech or 
nationality ; they had not been trained to acknow- 
ledge the national Confessions of the Netherlands, 
and it would have required much labour to bring 
them into full accord with their new ecclesiastic^ 
relations. A man was needed who could speak 
the language of both nationalities, who was willing 
to he the confidential agent of the Dutch Synods, 
and might serve as a personal link between the 
Old World and the New. There was, therefore, 
great rejoicing when a young Swiss minister 
appeared and offered to undertake the work. 

miehael Schlatter (1716-90), a native of St. Gall, 
belonged to a prominent family and was thoroughly 
educated. Having spent a part of his youth in 
Holland, he was familiar with the language of 
that country. After his ordination to the ministry 
he preached for several years in Ms native country ; 
but, having heard of the necessities of the American 
churches, he went to Holland and was commis- 
sioned by the synods of Holland to undertake the 
work of organizing them. Nine days after receiv- 
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ing his commission he set sail for America, where 
he arrived on 1st Aug. 1746. In his American 
work he manifested extraordinary energ^y and 
perseverance. He made extensive missionary 
journeys, organized thirteen pastoral charges, and 
convened the first Coetus in Philadelphia on 29th 
Sept. 1747, with four ministers and 28 elders in 
attendance. The ministers, besides Schlatter, 
were Boehm, Weiss, and Rieger. Prom this time 
the Coetus met annually, its proceedings being 
sent to Holland for revision and approval. 

In 1751 and 1754 Schlatter visited Europe in the 
interest of the American churches. His first 
mission proved remarkably successful. In one 
year he wrote and published his Appeal ^ attended 
many conferences in Holland, Germany, and 
Switzerland, induced six young ministers to 
accompany him on his return to America, and 
collected £12,000, the interest of which was to be 
applied to the destitute churches of Pennsylvania 
and schools. The ministers who accompanied 
Schlatter to America were Philip William Otter- 
hein, John Jacob Wissler, John Waldsohinidt, 
Theodore Erankenfeld, Henry William Stoy, and 
John Casper Rubel. 

Schlatter’s enthusiasm proved contagious, and 
David Thomson, pastor of the English church at 
Amsterdam, went to England to plead for the 
establishment of schools among the Germans of 
Pennsylvania. He was very successful, and it is 
said that the king gave a personal contribution of 
£1000. A number of so-called ‘Charity schools’ 
were founded in Pennsylvania, and Schlatter was 
made superintendent of this educational move- 
ment, a position which he filled till 1756. He was 
for some years a chaplain in the Royal American 
Regiment of infantry, and subsequently lived in 
retiiement near Philadelphia. 

The Coetus increased slowly. ‘ The fathers ’ in 
Holland sent a number of missionaries, who had, 
almost without exception, been well educated in 
German univei'sities. They refused, however, to 
grant to the American body the privilege of con- 
ferring the rite of ordination, and this led to 
frequent disagreements. A considerable number 
of ministers failed to become members of Coetus. 

Among the most prominent members of Coetus 
were the following: J. Conrad Steiner (1707-62), 
author of several volumes of sermons; Philip 
William Otterbein (1726-1813), pastor in Baltimore, 
who, under the influence of the Methodist revival, 
founded religious societies from which the denomi- 
nation of ‘the United Brethren in Christ’ was 
developed ; J. Daniel Gros (1737-1812), professor 
in Columbia College, New York, and author of 
an important philosophical work (in English) ; C. 
D. Weyberg and William Hendel, two ministers 
who united, in 1787, with several Lutheran pastors 
in founding at Lancaster, Pennsylvania, Franklin 
College, so named in honour of Benjamin Franklin, 
who was the largest individual contributor to its 
endowment. 

The leading independent minister was John 
Joachim Zubly (1724-81), of Savannah, Georgia, 
an author, and elected in 1775 a member of the 
Continental Congress. In 1787 the Reformed 
ministers of S. Carolina joined with several 
Lutheran ministers in forming a union which 
received the double name of ‘ Corpus Evangelicum ’ 
and ‘ Unio Ecclesiastica.’ This movement is inter- 
esting principally from the fact that it anticipated 
the Prussian Church union of 1817 in some 
inmortanb particulars. 

During this period the Coetus remained warmly 
attached to the Cliuich of Holland. In 1770 an 
attempt to unite the German and Dutch Reformed 
elements in a General Synod was defeated by the 
Germans on the ground of gratitude to ‘the 


fathers ’ in Holland and particularly to the Classis 
of Amsterdam. In the war of the Revolution, 
when communication with Europe was much 
interrupted, the American churches learned to 
depend upon their own resources. In 1792 the 
Coetus abandoned the custom of sending its minutes 
to Holland for revision. The period of depend- 
ence was at an end and the Coetus by its own act 
became an independent Synod. 

3- 1793-1820 : The independent denominational 
organization. — About twenty ministers united in 
the organization of the Synod which met at 
Lancaster, Pa. , in 1793. The condition of the Church 
at that time could hardly be called encouiaging. 
Congregations had grown numerous, but were 
apathetic. The pioneers had passed away, and 
the younger ministers were imperfectly educated. 
No provision had been made for higher education, 
and the number of candidates for the ministry was 
small, so that extensive districts were left without 
pastors. Important congregations called pastors, 
without much discrimination, from other denomina- 
tions, and the people were in danger of being 
alienated from the faith of their fathers. The 
introduction of the English language was resisted 
by the older generation and led to seiious conflict. 
Pastors generally laid stress on catechetical instruc- 
tion, but the establishment of Sunday schools was 
viewed with suspicion, as were all so-called 
Methodistie methods. The faith of the people was 
mainly traditional, and the prevailing theology 
was that of the Cocceian or Federalistie school. 
The Church, however, grew by natural increase, 
and a new and brighter era was ahead of it. 

4 . i 820“63 : Consolidation and development, 
educational institutions and liturgical worship. — 
At the beginning of this period the number of 
ministers had increased to 70, and it was found 
difhcuit to bring them together at synodical 
meetings. It was, therefore, determined to divide 
the Synod into eight Classes, which held their 
earliest meetings in 1820. From this time onwards 
the Synod was a delegative body chosen by the 
Classes. The Classis of Ohio, on account of the 
Synod’s refusal to grant to the Classes the privilege 
of conferring the rite of ordination, became in 1823 
a separate body, known as the ‘ Synod of Ohio.’ 
In this position it remained until the organization 
of the General Synod in 1863. Heidelberg College 
at Tiffin, Ohio, was founded in 1850. In 1820 
a plan was adopted for the establishment of 
a Theological Seminary, which was opened at 
Carlisle, Pa., 1825, with Lewis Mayer as the first 
professor of Theology. Mayer wrote A History of 
the Reformed Chmeh and valuable monographs. 

In 1825 James R, Reily, one of the zealous 
friends of the Seminary, visited Germany to solicit 
contributions towards an enterprise that was so 
intimately related to the welfare of emigrants 
from the fatherland. He secured a good library 
and a considerable sum of money. Among^ the 
most liberal contributors was His Majesty 
Frederick III, of Prussia. In 1829 the Seminary 
was removed to York, Pa., and in 1837 to Mercers- 
hurg, Pa. Two years before ( 1835), this small town, 
afterwards to become famous, was made the seat 
of Marshall College. 

Frederick Augustus Bauch (1806-41), the first 
president of Marshall College and associate pro- 
fessor in the Theological Seminary, had served a 
short time as professor extr^rdinary at Giessen, 
in Germany, and had just been appointed a full 
professor at Heidelberg when, on account of 
political troubles, he was compelled to leave his 
fatherland. He had been a favourite pupil of the 
great eclectic philosopher, Carl Daub, and, though 
he was recognized as a Hegelian, many elements 
of his thinkmg were derived from Schelling and 
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others of Ms great contemporaries. In theology 
he was orthodox, and he had been ordained to the 

(New ?ork, 1846) and ifad begun a treatise on 
esthetics, when he died suddenly on 2nd March 
1841 . 

In 1839 Mayer retired from his professorship, 
and in 1840 John Williamson Nevin was elected 
his successor. He was at that time professor in 
the (Presbyterian) Western Theological Seminary 
at Pittsburgh, Pa., and was already known as 
an earnest student of German philosophy and 
theology. 

Nevin was horn in Franklin county, Pennsyl- 
vania, on 20th Feb. 1803, and died at Lancaster on 
6th June 1886. He graduated at Union College, 
New York, and studied theology at Princeton. 
Before going to Pittsburgh he had been assistant 
teacher of theology at Princeton, and had pub- 
lished his Simmanj of Biblical Antiquities (Phila- 
delphia, 1828). In accepting the invitation to 
Mercersburg he was convinced that he was called to 
perform an important task, and his transition to 
the Reformed Church was fully approved by his 
Presbyterian associates. For many years Nevin 
was the head of the institution at Mercersburg. 
The books which he wrote, though few in number, 
had great influence in his denomination. His 
tract The Anxious Bench (Chambersburg, Pa., 
1843) aroused wide attention, and his book The 
Mystical Presence (Philadelphia, 1846) presented 
the real spiritual presence in the Lord’s Supper, 
He was a profound thinker and a powerful con- 
troversial theologian. From 1849 to 1853 he 
edited the Mercersburg Review^ and most of his 
theological articles appeared in that periodical. 

In 1843 the Synod, convened at Lebanon, Pa., 
elected F. W. Kruinmacher, of Elberfeld, Prussia, 
to become Hauch’s successor at Mercersburg. 
Benjamin S. Schneck and Theodore L. Hoffeditz 
went to Germany to present the call, and their 
visit attracted much attention in Berlin and other 
cities. When Kruminacher declined the call, the 
attention of the commissioners was diverted by 
ijTeander, Tlioluck, Julius Muller, and Kruminacher 
to Philip Scliafl (1819-98), who was at that time a 
privatdocent in the University of Berlin. On this 
recommendation Schaff was elected professor of 
Theology at Winchester, Va., on 19th Oct. 1843, 
and came to America the following year. 

Schatt’s inaugural address, The Principle of 
Protestantism, published with an Introduction by 
Nevin (Chambersburg, Pa,, 1845), defended the 
doctrine of historical development, a theory at 
that time considered dangerous by many German 
Beformed ministers. For this reason and on 
account of alleged Homan Catholic tendencies, the 
inaugural was made the ground of a charge of 
heresy. Schaff was^ tried before the Synod and 
acquitted by a practically unanimous vote. 

Tiirough the teachings of Nevin and Schaff 
Mercersburg became widely known as the seat of 
the 'Mercersburg Theology.’ Misrepresented as 
a Eomanizing movement in sympathy with the 
Traetarianism of Oxford, it really was strongly 
Protestant, but stood for a high view of the 
Church and her ordinances and not for any peculiar 
system of divinity. Stress was laid upon the 
liturgical element in worship, the real spiritual 
presence of Christ in the Lord’s Supper, and the 
impoitance of the early Church Fathers. Nevin’s 
articles on ' Early Christianity ’ and on ' Cyprian ’ 
in the Mercersburg Reumo (1851, 1852) helped to 
increase the unrest which Schaft’s inaugural had 
stirred up. 

Schaff was active in literary labour as well as in 
the class room. He stated his views of historical 
development in What is Church Eistory? (Phila- 


delphia, 1846), and published his History of the 
Apostolic Church (first in German, Mercersburg, 
1851,® Leipzig, 1854, Enp. tr., New York, 1853) and 
his History of the Christian Church, 1 A,J).-600 A.J>. 
(2 vols., New York, 1858-67), a German Hymn.’- 
booh (1859) still used in the worship of the German 
Beformed and Presbyterian Churches of the 
United States, and other works. Nevin resigned 
his professorship in 1851, subsequently becoming 
president of Franklin and Marshall (College, the 
chief literary institution of the Church. Schaff 
remained in Mercersburg till 1863. 

Influenced by the example of these teachers, 
many younger men engaged in literary work and 
became prominent as authors and Church leaders — 
H. A. Bomherger, E. V. Gerhart, Henry Harbaugh, 
Thomas C. Porter, George W. Williard, and 
Jeremiah I. Good. In 1851 Catawba College was 
founded at Neivton, N. Carolina. In 1853 
Marshall College was removed to Lancaster and 
consolidated with Franklin under the title of 
Franklin and Marshall College. In 1871 the Theo- 
logical Seminaiy was removed from Mercersburg to 
Lancaster, where both institutions have since been 
successfully conducted. During this period also 
the Church was greatly disturbed ovei the prepara- 
tion and use of a Liturgy, Schaff being one of 
the leaders in the preparation of the book (Phila- 
delphia, 1867). 

Missionary work in the West was successful, 
especially among the Germans. In 1860 a colony 
of emigrants from Lippe-Detmold founded the 
Mission House at Franklin, Wis., which has 
become an important centre of missionary activity. 

5. iSds-xpiS: The peaceful growth of the 
Church, — The year 1863 was distinguished by the 
tercentenary celebration of the Heidelberg Cate- 
chism. There were several largely attended con- 
ventions, at which essays were read which were 
afterwards published in English and German in 
the Tercentenary Monument (Chambersburg and 
Philadelphia, 1863). A memorial edition of the 
Heidelberg Catechism in three languages was also 
published {The Heidelberg Catechism in German, 
Latin, and English, with Inirod. by J. W. Nevin, 
New York, 1863, Bonn, 1864, and Der Heidelberger 
Catechismus, nach der ersten Ausgahe von 156S, 
etc,, Philadelphia, 1863, rev. ed. 1866). 

In the same year the General Synod was 
organized by the union of the Eastern and Western 
Synods. During their long separation these 
bodies had developed local peculiarities, and there 
were disagreements on the general subject of 
cultus. As early as 1847 - a Liturgical (joinmittee 
had been appointed by the Eastern Synod, and 
several proposed orders of service were published. 
During the heated controversy over the subject 
Ursinus College was founded, in 1869, by Bom- 
berger. In 1879 the controversy was concluded by 
the appointment of a Peace Commission, which 
also prepared the order of worship now generally 
used. There is no disposition to abridge the 
freedom of worship, and the use of the Liturgy is 
not compulsory. 

The Reformed Church is connected with the 
'Alliance of Beformed Churches holding to the 
Presbyterian System/ and is greatly interested in 
the establishment of a closer federation. There 
have been several efforts for an organic union with 
the Beformed Church in America (Dutch) {q,v,), 
but these have hitherto proved unsuccessful, 
principally on account of a difference in doctrinal 
standards. A movement for the union of the 
Church with the Presbyterian Church in the U.S. 
of America came to an end in 1915 ,* 220 presby- 
teries had voted in favour, but the majority of the 
Classes was against it. In 1869 the foreign patrial 
adjective, 'German,’ was removed from the official 
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title of the Church, In spite of difficulties and 
trials, the Reformed Church in the United States 
has greatly increased in numbers and influence. 
In 1916 there were, in connexion with the General 
Synod, 9 district synods, 1213 ministers, 1759 con- 
gregations, and 320,459 communicants, with con- 
tributions for congregational purposes of 12,201,545 
and for benevolence |!6S0,450. Theie are missions 
in Japan and China, with 6 schools. Of the 
synods 6 are prevailingly English, and 3 wholly 
English. There are 15 theological seminaries and 
colleges, and 26 recognized periodicals. Five 
orphan homes and a deaconess home are main- 
tained. 

The Reformed Church is sincerely attached to 
its ancient standards, Imt also believes in the 
principle of progress. Its theology is Christo- 
centric— an attitude which has found elaborate 
and systematic expression in E. V, GerharFs 
Institutes of the Christian Religion (2 vols., New 
York, 1891-94, with Introd. fcy Philip Schafi). 
Religious services are conducted according to the 
general order of the Church year. Confirmation is 
practised, not as a sacrament but as an appropriate 
rite attendant upon admission to the Church. Its 
attitude towards other Christian denominations is 
fraternal. 

IiiTBRATURE.-— L. Mayer, Mist, of tJie German Reformed 
Churchy Philadelphia, 1851 ; J. W. Nevin, Mist, and Genius of 
the Heidelberg Catechism, Chamhersburg, Pa., 1847 ; P. Schafi, 
Her deutscke Kirchenfreimd, iii., Mercersburg, Pa., 1860; H. 
Harbaugh, The Life of Michael Schlatter, Philadelphia, 1867, 
The Fathers of the Reformed Church, 2 vols., Lancaster, Pa., 
1867; J. I. Good, Early Fathers of the R^ormed Church, 
Beading, Pa., 1897 ; J. H. Dubbs, Historic Manual of the 
Reformed Church of the U S., Lancaster, Pa , 1886, Hist, of the 
Reformed Church, German, New York, 1896, The Reformed 
Church in Pennsylvania, Lancaster, Pa., 1902; Minutes and 
Letters of the Coetus of the German Reformed Congregations in 
Pennsylvania, 17h7~179$, Philadelphia, 1903 ; W. J. Hmke, 
Letters and Reports of the Rev. John Philip Boehm, tr. and ed. 
in Journal of the Presh. Hist. Soo., Philadelphia, 1912-16 (thus 
far ten artt.) ; T, Appel, The Life and Worn of Rev. John W. 
Nevin, Philadelphia, 1889; D. S. S chaff, The Life of Philip 
SohqF, New York, 1897 ; A. B. Faust, The German Element in 
the united States, 2 vols., Boston, 1909. 

Joseph Henry Dubbs. 

REFORMED EPISCOPAL CHURCH and 
FREE CHURCH OF ENGLAND.— The Free 
Church of England, and, as its title indicates, the j 
Reformed Episcopal Church in the United King- j 
dom, otherwise called the Reformed Church of 
England, claim, each separately, to possess the 
historic episcopate, indirectly from Canterbury, ! 
to which the old-fashioned, unemotional English 
Churchman, in his cautious self-guard and con- 
servative ecclesiasticism, attaches supreme im- 
portance. In the Reformed Episcopal Church 
three orders of ministers are recognized : bishops, 
priests {i.e. presbyters), and deacons. The Free 
Church of England, in its published Declaration 
of Principles, says : 

‘Guided by the New Testament and by the ecclesiastical 
polity of the Primitive Church, this Church recognizes only two 
Orders of Ministers, Presbyters and Deacons.' 

Nevertheless, the first order is divided into two 
offices, i.e. bishops and presbyters. The attitude 
of both the Churches is very clearly expressed 
about their view of episcopacy. The Reformed 
Episcopal Church says : 

‘This Church recognizes and adheres to Episcopacy, not as of 
Divine right, but as a very ancient and desirable form of Church 
polity.' 

The Free Church of England expresses the same 
belief in similar words and adds : 

‘But for the avoidance of any possible misunderstanding, it 
hereby emphatically declares its repudiation of the Eomish 
dogma of Apostolical Succession in the Ministry as involving 
iiie transmission of spiritual powers.' 

Roth of the Churches in similar terms condemn 
and reject the following 'erroneous and strange 
doctrines as contrary to God^s Word’ : 

* That the Church of Ohnst exists only in one order 

or form of ecclesiastical polity. 


Second . — ^That Christian ministers are “priests” in another 
sense than that m which all believers are a “ roj al priesthood." ' 

How the Free Church of England came to he 
possessed of the historic episcopate, of Avhicii the 
founders never dreamt, must now he told. We 
are dealing with the history and polity of the Free 
Church of England before that of the Reformed 
Episcopal Church in England because of the two 
Protestant Episcopal Churches outside the Estab- 
lished Church the former was the first founded. 
In fact, the latter grew out of the former, with- 
drawals having q[uietly taken place from the Free 
Church of England on the question raised by 
Churchmen in the religious press concerning the 
historic episcopacy. Four of those who thus 
seceded, one of whom had been episcopally conse- 
crated as a bishop in the Free Church of England, 
became subsequently bishops in the Reformed 
Episcopal Church. As three out of these four 
seceders had been at one time Congregational 
ministers, it may fairly be assumed that none of 
them was personally hampered by any deep con- 
viction that, in order to secure valid ordeis, the 
' laying on of hands ’ must he by a bishop in the 
historical succession, but that they took the im- 
portant step because they thougl;it that by so 
doing they would better meet the oh 3 ections of 
rigid Church people to a purely elective episcopacy. 

I. The Free Church of England. — The Free 
Church of England is a Protestant Episcopal 
Church, which, as regards orders, doctrine, and 
worship, takes outside the Established Church a 
position similar to that of the Evangelical party 
within. The Oxford Movement as it is 

generally called, which, according to Cardinal 
Newman, was started on 14th July 1833, in order 
to arouse the clergy of the Chm'ch of England from 
the cold, apathetic condition into which they had 
fallen, led to the formation of the Fiee Church of 
England, as an eflective antidote to the advanced 
sacerdotal teaching of the pioneers of the ritualistic 
campaign — the eminent clergymen of the Church 
of England who had dived deeply into early 
Patristic teaching and pre-Ref ormation practices — 
and the materidistic exaggerations or their im- 
mediate successors, who did not possess the scholar- 
ship, sanity, or personal piety of such men as 
Kehle, Pusey, Ward, and Faber, but who far 
surpassed them in zeal. 

For a decade theie had been simmering among 
the loyal Evangelical clergy an opinion, which 
gradually deepened and widened in larger and 
in even outside circles, that something eflective 
should be done to counteract the rapidly spreading 
sacerdotal movement. In 1843 matters were 
brought to a head, and precipitated the formation 
of the Free Church of England. 

The see of Exeter was presided over by Henry 
Pliillpotts, who was a strong High Churchman, a 
strenuous controversialist ; and, holding Cyprianic 
views as to the Divine authority of the episcopal 
office, to which he did not hesitate to give effect in 
his diocese, he was at times in serious conflict with 
one or another of his clergy. In Church history 
(1847) he is well known hy^ his attempt to stretch 
ecclesiastical law by imposing an unheard-of test 
upon George Cornelius Gorham, a third wrangler 
and a Fellow of Queen’s College, Cambridge, before 
instituting him to the vicarage of Brampford-Speke, 
Exeter, to which he had been appointed by Lord 
Chancellor Cottenham. James Shore had for ten 
years been the esteemed minister of Bridgetown 
Chapel-of-Ease. A new vicar, on coming into 
residence, informed him that his nomination to 
the Episcopal chapel could not be renewed ; and 
the bishop withdrew his licence and declined to 
state his reasons for so doing. The Duke of 
Somerset, on being memorialized by 800 members 
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of the congregation, decided to re-open it, but this 
time without the bishop’s licence. Shore wrote 
formally, and, as he thought, legally, resigning 
his position in the Church of England ; and on 
14:th April 1844 he again preached in the chapel to 
his old well-beloved congregation; but this time 
as a clergyman in the Free Church of England. 
The bishop of Exeter, believing as a High Church- 
man in the indelibility of Holy Orders, because, 
when they are conferred, a special spiritual grace, 
mysteriously handed down from the apostles,^ is 
cas opere operate then imparted by the ordaining 
bishop, which can only be sinned away by the 
recipient, promptly instituted proceedings against 
Shore. The law, as it then stood, was in the 
bishop’s favour. Notwithstanding this, Shore 
again preached at Spa Fields Chapel on 9th March 
1849; and, when he came down from the pulpit, 
he was ai rested by two officers of the ecclesiastical 
court for non-payment of the bishop’s costs. Here- 
upon Thomas E. Thoresby, the minister of Spa 
Fields Chaiiel, London, inseited an advertisement 
in the Times^ calling for a meeting at Exeter Hall 
‘ to confer as to the best means of altering the law 
under which the Eev. James Shore had been com- 
mitted ; and of effecting his immediate liberation.’ 
At that meeting 5000 men were present, and one 
of the speakers significantly declared ‘that by 
God’s help there would be a Church in which the 
Bishops would not be able to play such pranks.’ 
It was Thoresby who thus spoke, and from hence- 
forth he devoted his sound judgment, strong in- 
tellectual powers, and scholarly attainments to the 
establishment of the Free (5hurch of England. 
Advice was sought, friends were consulted, and 
the draft of a plan, which he discovered among 
the documents in the possession of the Countess 
of Huntingdon (but which the Countess did not 
live to execute), formed the basis of a constitution, 
or deed poll, which was submitted to some of the 
leading Evangelical clergymen and ministers of 
the Connexion inviting suggestions, improvements, 
and criticisms, in order to secui’e as thorough and 
complete a Church polity as possible, moulded 
strictly upon NT authority. Fourteen years of 
the prime of his life did Thoresby give to the work 
which he had taken in hand and on which he had 
set his heart. The plan took definite shape in the 
year 1863, when at the annual conference of the 
Countess of Huntingdon’s Connexion {q.v»)f held 
on 24th June at Spa Fields Chapel, the ‘Free 
Church of England "was formally organized and 
duly inaugurated by the passing of a resolution 
setting forth the position of the Connexion and 
the reasons which led to the adoption of the title 
of ‘ The Free Church of England.’ The long pre- 
amble to the resolution, after alluding to the 
circumstances under which the Countess of Hunt- 
ingdon’s Connexion came into existence, goes on 
to say : 

‘Whereas by a solemn statement made by the Oountess's 
devisees, the Connexion was declared to be essentially in the 
main, as to its doctrine and liturgy, one with the Church of 
England ; and as to its government, whilst allowing the distinct- 
ness and separate government of the several congregations, was 
held to lie Presbyterian and Episcopal : and whereas the con- 
gregations in the Connexion have, for the most part, borne a 
distinctive character inasmuch as they have used with slight 
modidcationa the Liturgy of the Church of England, and in 
their general action have been subject to a general guidance of 
Presbyters, under the guidance of a President Bishop ; and 
whereas in the public mind of Great Britain, there is a demand 
for the sound doctrine expressed in the general sense of the 
Thirty-nine Articles of the Church of England, to be held in 
connexion with a Revised Liturgy of the Book of Common 
Prayer : and whereas the Connexion cannot change either its 
form or name ; and the trusts contained in the several deeds 
upon which the existing Chapels are settled cannot be altered 
without a vesting order from the Court of Chancery or the 
Charity Commissioners, etc. ; it is therefore resolved by the 
Conference, for the peipetuation and development of the prin- 
ciples on which the Connexion is founded, that it is highly 
expedient from this time that any new Churches, and Congrega- 


tions gatheied in them, shall be known as “The Free Church 
of England,” holding the Doctnnes, and governed by the Laws, 
Regulations, and Beclaiations heremafter stated.’ 

The laws, etc., here referred to formed the con- 
stitution of the Free Church of England, and were 
finally embodied in a deed poll, which was duly 
registered in the High Court of Chancery on 31st 
Aug. 1863. 

Largely in consequence of the action of the 
bishop of Exeter in pursuing Shore from one 
ecclesiastical court to another, incuning ruinous 
costs which it was quite impossible for Shore^ to 
discharge, and then impiisoning him for not paying 
them, the Free Church of England spread, and 
new churches in different parts of England were 
opened — among others, St. James’s Free Church of 
England, Grosvenor Flace, Exeter, and Christ 
Church, Portland Street, Ilfracombe, the congrega- 
tion of which had as its minister Benjamin Price, 
who was at one time a member of the Countess of 
Huntingdon’s Connexion, and who subsequently 
became the first bishop of the Free Church of 
England. 

For three years in succession Price had 
held the high office of president of the Countess 
of Huntingdon’s Connexion, and in that capacity 
had acted as its representative at ordinations and 
similar functions. But, as it was considered by 
the members of the conference to be simply a dis- 
tinguished office, no service of consecration was 
held or deemed to be desirable. But the presi- 
dent of the Connexion was also at the same time 
ipso facto the bishop of the Free Church of 
England, and among the members themselves the 
demand grew that the head of the Church should 
bear a more thoroughly ecclesiastical title than 
‘ president ’ — one which would convey to outsiders 
the idea of episcopacy. This internal desire found 
expression when, in 1868, St. John’s Church, 
Tottington, Bury, Lancashire, was opened, and 
public announcement was made that it would be 
consecrated by the Rev. Benjamin Price, ‘ Bishop 
Primus ’ of the Fiee Church of England. On that 
eventful occasion the title was used for the first 
time — against Price’s knowledge or desire, it is 
true. It was felt that the term ‘president’ did 
I not appeal to Church-people, whereas ‘ bishop ’ 
was thoroughly understood by * the man m the 
street.’ The anomalous position in which Price 
found himself was this, that as executive officer 
he had to perform episcopal duties, without 
having been consecrated ‘by men who have 
publimc authority given to them ’ to do so. Many 
evangelical clergymen, nevertheless, became 
warmly attached to the new movement ; and their 
adhesion gave it a more distinctly Church char- 
acter. This was emphasized by the following 
manifesto, which in 1873 was signed by over 60 
influential clergymen : 

*1,— We, the undersigned Clergymen of the Church of 
England, hereby declare our solemn conviction that it is essen- 
tial to mamtam the distinctive Piotestant character of our 
Church. 

2. — We have noticed with alarm the tendency of the late 
“Bennett Judgment” to lower that character, and to establish 
a compromise unworthy of our old Reformers and their tradi- 
tions. The adoption of the principle that what our forraulan^ 
do not in express terms condemn, they must be considered to 
allow, points to the conclusion that those who hold the doc- 
tnnes of Rome have only to disguise them in sophistical 
subtleties and non-natural language in order to make their 
position tenable. We consider this a state of things fraught 
with dangerous consequences to the Church at large. 

8.-— We hold firmly that Romish errors, against which some 
of the Articles of the Church of England most emphatically 
protest, may not on any account be sanctioned. 

4r- — We lament exceedingly that Romish and Ritualistic prac- 
tices and doctnnes have made sensible progress of late years, 
in spite of all efforts which have been put forth to check them. 

6, — We regard it as indispensable that objectionable passages 
in the Book of Common Prayer, which have been found to pro- 
mote such practices and doctrines, should be removed. 

6.— We look in Vain for any sign of Liturgical Revision by 
authority in the Established Church. 
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7. — ^We have, therefore, determined, at this crisis, to 
express an open sympathy with those kindred Ghnrch bodies in 
England and Ireland which have made Eevision of the Prayer- 
book a leading question We allude to the Disestablished 
Church of Ireland and to the Free Church of England. With- 
out pledging ourselves to the details of their respective arrange- 
ments, we shall be glad henceforth to act in friendly co- 
operation with both these bodies lor the repression of Ritualism. 

8 — We unhesitatingly approve the union of Church and 
State, and do not advocate secession ; but we cannot ignore the 
fact that some Clergymen have determined otherwise; and 
unless some decisive step be taken to maintain the Protestant 
principles of the Reformation, we fear that many of the Laity 
may practically fall away from our Church, as sheep without a 
shepherd.’ 

The above declaration was drawn up by Edward 
Vesey Bligh, son of the Earl of Barnley and vicar 
of Birhng, Kent. 

As the movement spread, it became more impera- 
tive that Pi ice should be consecrated, according to 
Church order, with the accompaniment of ‘ laying 
on of hands,’ according to apostolic custom. In 
March 1874 the Free Church of England made a 
friendly suggestion to the Befonned Episcopal 
Church of America, which had lately been 
organized, that the two Churches, inasmuch 
as their principles and doctrines were identical, 
should be united. The proposition was warmly 
entertained, and a federative union was arranged 
— the bishops and clergy of either Church to be 
eligible to attend and vote at all meetings. 
One of the bishop of the American Church, 
Edward Cridge, of feitish Columbia, an English- 
man, and at one time a dean in the Church of 
England, came to England to visit his friends; 
and, at the special request of the Reformed Church 
of America, supplied that which seemed to ortho- 
dox Church people to be lacking in the episcopacy 
of the Free Church of England by publicly con- 
secrating Bishop Price, by prayer and the ‘ laying 
on of hands,’ to his sacred office. In time this 
union was allowed to lapse, and the Free Church 
of England is not now affiliated with any American 
Church. 

The Free Church of England is free (1) to go into 
any parish to preach the gospel, although, as a 
matter of practice, she does not do so, unless invited; 
(2) to use the Book of Common Prayer, from which 
passages which are interpreted to confer * absolv- 
ing and retaining’ powers on the clergy have 
been expunged ; (3) from State control, under 
which ecclesiastical questions are surrounded with 
restrictions and difficulties ; (4) to hold communion 
with other denominations, on the ground that the 
Church of Christ is one. * Multi illi unum corpus 
sumus in Christo’ (Bo 12®), 

In its uncompromising Protestantism the Church 
denies (1) that the Church of Christ exists only in 
one order or form of ecclesiastical polity ; (2) that 
Christian ministers are ‘ priests ’ in another sense 
than that in which all believers are a ‘royal 
priesthood ’ ; (3) that the Lord’s Table is an altar 
on which the oblation of the Body and Blood of 
Christ is offered anew to the Father ; (4) that the 
presence of Christ in the Lord’s Supper is a presence 
in the elements of bread and wine ; and (5) that 
regeneration is inseparably connected with Holy 
Baptism. 

2 . The Reformed Episcopal Church in the 
United Kingdom, otherwise called the Reformed 
Church of England. — -The earliest settlers in the 
United States of America (Virginia) in 1607 were 
members of the Church of England, and therefore 
naturally desirous of having a bishop in canonical 
Church order for ordinations, confirmations, etc. ; 
but their applications for the privile^ were 
courteously declined, or postponed, by thelEnglish 
archbishops. In 1784, however, their wish was 
artly met by the consecration at Aberdeen of 
amuel Seabury, rector of St. Peter’s, New York, 
by three bishops of the Episcopal Church of Scot- 


land (Robert Kilmour, Arthur Petrie, and John 
Skinner). The colonists thus had a bishop of their 
own ; but nevertheless they were not completely 
satisfied. A renewed request of the descendants 
of the first English emigiants, that a colonial 
clergyman, whom they might elect, should be con- 
secrated, so that the union with the old country 
might be strengthened and the Church creed of 
their fathers followed by their children’s children, 
was favourably entertained; and on 4th Feb. 
1787 the archbishop of Canterbury (John Moore), 
assisted by the archbishop of York CWilliam 
Markham) and the bishops of Bath and Wells 
(Charles Moss) and Peterborough (John Hinch- 
iifie), consecrated in his ch^el at Lambeth 
Palace, first William White, of Pennsylvania, and 
immediately?- afterwards Samuel Provoost, of New 
York, as bishops. Three years later (19th Sept. 
1790) James Madison, president of William and 
Mary College, Virginia, was consecrated at Lam- 
beth by the archbishop of Canterbury (John Moore), 
assisted by the bishojis of London (B. Porteous) 
and Rochester (J. Thomas). The fiist episcopal 
consecration m America took place on 17th Sept. 
1792, when Thomas John Claggett was consecrated 
in New York bishop of Maryland, by bishops 
White, Provoost, Seabury, and Madison. The 
co-operation of Seabury invested this consecration 
with prime importance, as it joined the two sources 
of orders, the Scottish and English, in the Pro- 
testant Episcopal Church of America. On 15th 
Nov. 1866 George David Cummins, rector of Trinity 
Church, Chicago, was consecrated at Christ Church, 
Louisville, by the presiding bishop, John Henry 
Hopkins, of Vermont (who was assisted by six 
other bishops of the American Church), and ap- 
pointed sufiragan bishop of^ Kentucky. In the 
autumn of 1873 the Evangelical Alliance held in 
New York its annual Convention, which was ter- 
minated by a united communion service in the 
Presbyterian Church in Madison Square, in which 
Bishop Cummins, the dean of Canterbury (R. 
Payne Smith), and Canon Fremantle took pro- 
minent part. The bishop of Zanzibar ( W. G. Tozer) 
and other extremists vehemently denounced these 
eminent clergymen, and charged them with infring- 
ing ecclesiastical law in participating in the sacra- 
ment of the Lord’s Supper administered in a Non- 
conformist church. Keenly sensitive to the attacks 
made on him through the public press, and alarmed 
at the spread of ritualistic innovations m his own 
diocese, which, with the limitations imposed upon 
him as a sufiragan bishop, he was unable to stem, 
he resigned on 10th Nov. 1873 his position in the 
Protestant Episcopal Church of America ; and 
three weeks afterwards organized the ‘Reformed 
Episcopal Church of America.’ On 14th Dec. 
1873 he consecrated Charles Edward Cheney as a 
bishop in the new Church ; and on 24th Feb. 1874 
he consecrated William R. Nicholson to the same 
high office, both at Kentucky. Generally speak- 
ing, these Church incidents would hardly have 
passing interest, and the record of them mighty be 
considered merely trifling ; but to a Church claim- 
ing to possess the historic episcopate they are of 
supreme consequence. 

Information concerning the inauguration of the 
Reformed Episcopal Church of America reached 
England through the usual channels, and led to a 
missionary movement on similar Church lines in 
this country, under the charge of T. Buband 
Gregg, formerly vicar of E. Harborne, Birming- 
ham ; in the following year a General Synod fox 
Great Britain and Irdand was formed, with the 
right of self-government. , In 1894 it was re- 
organized with P. X. Eldridge as presiding bishop ; 
and ‘ Constitutioiis and Canons ’ were drawn up and 
agreed upon. , 
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No good purpose would be served by reviving 
memories of the objections made as to ‘forni of 
service ’ at the consecration of Bishop^ Cummins, 
and * intention,* and other trivialities, which 
marred the discussions in the first instance j suffice 
it to say that the Reformed Episcopal Churchy of 
Great Britain, although it possesses, equally >yith 
the Church of England, all that, from the extreme 
Churchman’s point of view, is necessary for valid 
episcopal orders, yet in strongest terms repudiates 
the teaching that the sacraments of Holy Baptism 
and the Lord’s Supper are mechanically operative 
as channels of spiritual grace, when administered 
hy a * priest’ ^lawfully called* and ‘episcopally 
ordained.’ It declares for three orders of ministry, 
i.e. bishops, presbyters, and deacons, but fully 
recognizes that the ministry of the Word and 
sacraments of Nonconformist Churches is of equal 
value with that of the Episcopal. It was founded 
to maintain the Evangelical principles of the Pro- 
testant Reformation j the Holy Scriptures form its 
sole rule of faith and practice j the Book of 
Common Prayer being used at divine service, it 
is liturgical in its worship ; the government, 
although episcopal, is vested in a General Synod, 
composed of bishops and presbyters, together with 
two lay representatives from each of the affiliated 
congregations ; it is a refuge for members of the 
Established Church who are^ distressed by un- 
authorized ritual in their parish churches ; and, 
being free from State patronage and control, it is 
legally able to hold fellowship with all Evangelical 
Churches, and delights to do so, 

Literatuei.— B. AycrigTSf, Memoirs of the Reformed Epi> 
soopal Ghurchi New Yorlc> 1876 ; OomtituUons and Canons of 
the Reformed Rpiscopal Ghurchi London, 1894 ; F. S. Merry- 
weather, Bist. of the Free Church cf England, do. 1873 ; Poll 
Deed, Canons and Byelaws of the Free Church of England, 
Publication Department of the Free Church of En^nd, Bury, 
Iiftncasbire, 1916; Revised Prayer Booh of the Free Church 
of England, do. 1916; A. E, Price, Organisation of the Free 
Church of England, do. 1916 ; G. H. Jones, The Doctrines and 
Polity, do. 1910. G. Hugh Jones. 

' REFORMED PRESBYTERIANS. — See 
Presbyterianism. 

REFORM JUDAISM.— See Liberal Juda- 
ism. 

REGALIA.— The word ‘regalia* is not found in 
classical Latin bearing its present meaning. We 
meet with it, however, in the 12th cent, in the work 
of the monkish chronicler, William of Malmesbury, 
de> Gestis Megum Aviglorum,^ in which, after describ- 
ing the coronation of Emperor Henry v. hy Pope 
Paschal ii., he says that after the ceremony the 

E ope laid aside his mcerdotalia and the emperor 
is regalia. In English the words ‘ regale ^ and 
‘regalia* at first bore the meaning of royal prero- 
gatives. The word ‘ regale * in particular was used 
of the privileges enjoyed for centuries by the 
kings of France of receiving the revenues of vacant 
sees and abbacies and of presenting to benefices 
which were dependent on them. By the 17th cent, 
the modern significance had already become at- 
tached to the word ‘regalia,* while the singular 
‘regale* had fallen into desuetude. The articles 
which have formed a part of insignia of kingship 
in all the different stages of human culture have of 
course varied enormously in character, and it would 
be impossible within the scope of an article like 
the present to attempt to state the significance of 
each of them. This article is therefore restricted 
to a brief discussion of their religious ^mbolism 
and magical attributes in general. The term 
* regalia will not, however, be limited exclusively 
to objects worn and carried by kings, but will 
be extended to cover such material objects as 
1 Rolls Series, no. 90, 9 vols,, London, 1887-89, p. B02. 


confer upon their possessors the right to the 
throne. 

I. Royal fetishes.— More than twenty years ago 
J, G. Frazer, in his Lectures on the Early History of 
the Kingship, called attention to the sacred character 
of the liingly office among primitive, semi-civilized, 
and, in a lesser degree, civilized peoples; and he 
inferred that, if it could be traced to its ultimate 
origins, it would be found to be identical with that 
of the priest, shaman, or medicine-man.^ In its 
main outlines this hypothesis appears to be irre- 
fragable. We must then expect to find among 
primitive peoples a resemblance between the pyal 
insignia and the magical apparatus of the medicine- 
man. In this quest we are not disappointed, for 
we find that among the Malays the^ magician 
possesses insignia analogous to the regalia, both in 
fact bearing the same name {hab^aran),^ In the 
Northern New Hebrides, according to R. H. Cod- 
rmgton, chieftainship is not in theory hereditary, 
but becomes so in practice, as a chief hands on to 
j his son his charms and magic stones, containing the 
I mana on which the cliieftainship depends.® The 
dependence of the royal authority on the possession 
of certain fetishes is found in its most extreme 
form in S.E. Asia and the Malay Archipelago. 
In S. Celebes it is said actually to reside in the 
regalia. 

* In short,' says Frazer, * the regalia reign, and the princes 
are merely their representatives. Hence whoever happens to 
possess the regalia is regarded by the people as their lawful 
king. For example, if a deposed monarch contrives to keep 
the regalia, his former subjects remain loyal to him in their 
i hearts, and look upon his successor as a usurper who is to be 
obeyed only m so far as he can exact obedience by foice. And 
on the other hand, in an insurrection the first aim of the rebels 
is to seize the regalia, for if they can only make themselves 
masters of them, the authority of the sovereign is gone. In 
short, the regalia are here fetishes, which confer a title to the 
throne and control the fate of the kingdom. Houses are built 
for them to dwell in, as if they were living creatures ; furniture, 
weapons, and even lands are assigned to them. Like the ark 
I of God, they are carried with the army to battle, and on various 
^ occasions the people propitiate them, as if they were gods, by 
prayer and sacrifice and by smearing them with blood. Some 
of them serve as instruments of divination, or are brought 
forth m times of public disaster for the purpose of staying the 
evil, whatever it may be. For example, when plagme is rife 
among men or beasts, or when there is a prospect of dearth, the 
Boogmeese bring out the regalia, smear them with buffalo's 
blood, and carry them about. For the most part these fetishes 
are heirlooms of which the origin is forgotten ; some of them 
are said to have fallen from heaven. Popular tradition traces 
the foundation of the oldest states to the discovery or acquisi- 
tion of one of these miraculous objects— it may be a stone, a 
piece of wood, a fruit, a weapon, or what not, of a peculiar 
shape or colour. Often the original regalia have disappeared 
in course of time, but their place is taken by the various articles 
of property which were bestowed on them, and to which the 
people have transferred their pious allegiance.' 4 

In Loowoo, on the south coast of the Celebes, 
two toy cannon, and in Bima a sacred brown horse, 
formed part of the regalia. Among the Malays 
the regalia are of the nature of talismans on which 
the safety of the State depends, and are clearly 
bound np with the sanctity of the kmg. 

‘Not only is the king’s person considered sacred, but the 
sanctity of his body is believed to communicate itself to his 
regalia, and to slay those who break the royal taboos Thus it 
IS firmly believed that any one who seriously offends the royal 
person, who touches (even for a moment) or who imitates (even 
with the king’s permission) the chief objects of the regalia, or 
who wrongfully makes use of any of the insignia or privileges 
of ro^altj^, will be kdna daulat, i.e, struck dead, by a quasi- 
electric discharge of that Divine Power which the Malays sup- 
pose to reside m thelking’s person, and which is called “ Daulat” 
or " Royal Sanctity.” '6 

Similar tabus on the wearing of royal robes are 
found in various parts of the world. In Japan any 
one who wore the emperor’s clothes without his 
leave was supposed to suffer from swellings all 
over the body.® Similarly, in Fiji, disease is 

1 See art. Kmo (Introductory), 

2 UJS3, pt. i.. The Magic Art, London, 1911, i. 362. 

2 The Melanesians, Oxford, 1891, p. 66. 

4 pt. i.. The Magic Art, i. 863, 

5 Skeat, Mamy Magic, p. 23 f. 

« Pinkerton, Voyages and Travels, London, 1808-U, vii. 717. 
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supposed to result fiom wearing a chief’s clothes. 
Among the Baganda so sacred were the king’s 
clothes that, when he renewed them at the cere- 
monies which weie held for the prolongation of his 
life, he deposited the old ones in a shrine of the 
god Mukasa.^ 

The articles comprising the regalia of Malay 
kings are of a very miscellaneous character. In 
Malacca they were a hook of genealogical descent, 
a code of laws, a vest, and some weapons, among 
which there was generally a spear. In Perak and 
Selangor the regalia consisted largely of instru- 
ments of music. 

The regalia of the ‘fire-king’ and the ‘water- 
king’ in Cambodia — two mysterious individuals 
whose authority is of a purely spiritual character 
— are talismans, which would lose their efficacy if 
they were to leave the family, and for this reason 
the office is hereditary. One of these talismans is 
a magic sword. If it were drawn from its scabbard, 
awful cosmic catastrophes would ensue.^ The 
king of Cambodia, who occupies the position of 
temporal ruler within the country, sends an 
annual gift to the ‘ fire-king ’ of rich stuffs to wrap 
up the magic sword.^ 

Koyal and public talismans were well known in 
the ancient world. The most famous instance of a 
public talisman is of course the Palladium, an 
archaic wooden image of Athene on which the 
safety of the city of Troy was supposed to depend. 

* In antiquity the Scythian kings treasured as sacred a plough, 
a yoke, a hatUe-axe, and a cup, all of gold, which were said to 
have fallen from heaven ; they offered great sacrifices to these 
sacred things at an annual festival ; and if the man m charge of 
them fell asleep under the open sky, it was believed that he 
would die within the year. The sceptre of king Agamemnon, 
or what passed for such, was worshipped as a god at Ohaeronea ; 
a man acted as priest of the sceptre for a year at a time, and 
sacrifices were offered to it daily. The golden lamb of Mycenae, 
on the possession of which, according to legend, the two rivals 
Atreus and Thyestes based their claim to the throne, may have 
been a royal talisman of this sort.’ 4 

It is said that in Japan the imperial crown was 
formerly a sort of palladium. In an account 
written about two centuries ago by Engelbrecht 
Kaempfer, physician to the Dutch embassy at the 
emperor’s court, we read : i 

*In ancient times, he (the Emperor) was obliged to sit on the 
throne for some hours every morning, with the imperial crown 
on his head, but to sit altogether like a statue, without stir- 
ring either hands or feet, head or eyes, nor indeed any part 
of his body, because, by this means, it was thought that he 
could preserve peace and tranqmlhty in his empire ; for if, un- 
fortunately, he turned himself on one side or the other, or if he 
looked a good while towaidsany part of his dominions, it was 
apprehended that war, famine, fire, or some other great mis- 
fortune was near at hand to desolate the country. But it 
having been afterwards discovered, that the imperial crown was 
the palladium, which by its immobility could preserve peace in 
the empire, it was thought expedient to deliver his imperial 
person, consecrated only to idleness and pleasures, from this 
Durthensome duty, and therefore the crown is at present 
placed on the throne for some hours every morning.’ 6 

The Mogul emperors, who were never crowned, 
used at times to sit with a crown su^ended over 
their heads.® A native historian of India in the 
16th cent, narrates the prevalence of a somewhat 
similar idea in that country, where the throne 
rather than its occupant was the chief object of 
veneration. 

* It is a singular custom in Bengal, that there is little heredi- 
tary descent in succession to the sovereignty. There is a throne 
allotted for the king ; there is, in like manner, a seat or station 
assigned for each of the Amirs, Wasirs and Mansabdars. It is 
that throne and these stations alone which engage the reverence 
of the people of Bengal. A set of dependants, servants and at- 
tendants are annexed to each of these situations. When the 
king wishes to dismiss or appoint any person, whoever is 
placed m the seat of the one dismissed is immediately attended 
and obeyed by the whole establishment of dependants, servants 


1 J Roscoe, TM Bagan^cti London, 1911, p. 141. 

3 pt. i., The Magic Art, u. 6. 

S Of. art. Indo-Chiita, vol. vii. p. 228. 

4 pb. 1 ., The Magic Art, t. 866. ® Pinkerton, loc. cit 

8 M. K. Eerishta, The Mist, of Mindostan, tr. A. Dow, London, 

1812, ii, 329 


and retainers annexed to the seat which he occupies. Nay, 
this rule obtains even as to the throne itself. Whoever kills the 
king and succeeds m placmg himself on the throne is immedi- 
ately acknowledged as king . . . The people of Bengal say, 

We are faithful to the throne ; whoever fills the throne, we 
are obedient and true to it ” ’ i 

The Egyptian kings also claimed a divine char- 
acter, being incarnations of Horus and Sct.^ They 
claimed to hold their authority directly from 
heaven. 

* The sacred character of the royal house extended also to its 
insignia and attributes. The various crowns especially appear 
as sacred objects, which themselves possess divine powers, and 
the principal functionary in charge of the royal jewellery 
serves it m the character of priest.’ 8 

The crowns of the two Idngdoms possessed a 
mystical character, the white crown, which was 
the symbol of the king’s dominion over the upper 
kingdom, being identified with the vulture-goddess 
Nekhbet, and the red crown, which symbolized 
his dominion over the lower kingdom, being iden- 
tified with the serpent-goddess Buto. In other 
parts of Africa the regalia also possess a fetishistic 
character. Among the Yorubas, a people of the 
west coast, the ro;yal crown is believed to be the 
residence of a spirit which requires propitiation. 
A few years ago the king of Ife sacrificed five 
sheep to it.^ The throne is a fetish among the 
Ashantis and sacrifices are offered to it, while 
among the Hos, an Ewe-speaking tribe in Togoland, 
the Icing’s proper throne is quite small and is 
hound with magic cords and kept wrapped up in a 
sheep’s skin.® 

The ideas underlying these facts are of course 
quite foreign to modern and even mediseval Europe. 
Nevertheless we may perhaps find dim leflexions 
of them in the mysterious atmosphere of sanctity 
which has attached itself to the two most cele- 
brated crowns of Europe — the holy Crown of St. 
Stephen, and the Iron Crown of Lombardy. The 
former, which is compounded of two crowns, one 
sent by Pope Sylvester ll. to St. Stephen, the first 
king of Hungary, in A.D. 1000, and the other sent 
by the Byzantine emperor, Michael Ducas, to King 
Geisa in 1073, has throughout Hungarian history 
been a kind of national palladium, the kingdom 
itself being known as the ‘Lands of the Sacred 
Crown,’ and a Hungarian magnate as ‘memhrum 
sacrse coronee.’® When it was returned to Pres- 
burg in 1790 by Joseph n., who six years earlier 
had caused it to he removed to Yienna, it was 
received with the greatest joy, triumphal arches 
being erected in its honour. It occupies a posi- 
tion distinct from the king, who cannot exercise 
his constitutional prerogatives before his corona- 
tion, and, if he should die before the ceremony, his 
name is struck off from the roll of kings. Though 
less famous than the Crown of St. S^tephen, the 
Iron Crown of Lombardy, which is kept at Monza, 
is received with royal honours on the rare occasions 
on which it appeals in public. After the corona- 
tion of Charles V. it was not used again till the 
time of Napoleon I. On its way to Milan Cathedral 
for his coronation it was accompanied by an escort 
of the Old Guard, and a salvo oi artillery was fired 
in its honour. Similarly on its way to Rome to 
accompany the funeral cortege of Victor Emmanuel 
IL, in 1878, it was received with royal honours on 
its journey through Italy, on which it was escorted 
by the cathedral chapter and the municipal council 
of Monza. 

2. Relics of dead king's as regalia.— Corporeal 
portions of deceased rulers often form the most 
important article of royal insignia. Since the 

iH. M. Elliot, Mist, of India as told igits otm Misiorians, 
London, 1867-77, iv. 260. 

a E. Meyer, Geseh. des AlteHums, fiapt. ii. [19093 §§ 199, 219. 

8 A. Erman, Handbook of Egyptian Meligion^ Eng. tr., p. 38. 

4 GB^ pt. i., The Magic Art, i. 305. 5 Ib. 

6 A. (Story ol the Nations), London, 1897, 

p. 874. 
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king is the repository of the mana, or ‘ luck,’ of 
his people, it is necessary that there should be a 
kind of psychic continuity which must not he 
broken by the death of a ruler. In S. Celebes 
portions of the bodies of deceased rajahs actually 
confer the right to the throne. 

‘Among the Sakalavas of southern Madagnscar a vertehra of 
the neck, a nail, and a look of hair of a deceased king are placed 
m a crocodile‘3 tooth and carefully kept along with the similar 
relics of hia predeceasora in a house set apart for the purpose. 
The possession of these relics constitutes the right to the 
throne. A legitimate heir who should be deprived of them 
would lose all his authority over the people, and on the contrary 
a usurper who should make himself master of the relies would 
be acknowledged king without dispute. It has aomefeimes 
happened that a relation of the reigning monarch has stolen 
the crocodile teeth with their precious contents, and then had 
himself proclaimed king.^i 

When a king of the Panebiau Lybiaus died,^ his 
head was cut otf, covered with gold, and deposited 
in a sanctuary. It is the custom among the Masai 
for a chief to remove the skull of his predecessor’s 
body a year after burial, and to secrete it, at the 
same time offering a sacrifice and a libation. The 
possession of the skull is understood to confirm his 
authority. 

* When the Alake or king of Abeokuta in West Africa dies, the 
principal men decapitate his body, and placing the head in a 
large earthen vessel deliver it to the new sovereitm ; it becomes 
his fetish and he is bound to pay it honours. Similarly, w'hen 
the Jaga, or king of Oassange, in Angola, has departed this life, 
an. official extracts a tooth from the deceased monarch and 
presents it to his successor, who deposits it along with the teeth 
of former kings m a box, which is the sole property of the crown 
and vdthout which no Jaga can legitimately exercise the regal 
power.’ 2 

It is said that among the Guanches of the Canary 
Islands the femur of the dead king constituted an 
important part of the regalia, and that the oath of 
allegiance taken by the chiefs to the new ruler 
was sworn upon it, Prazer believes that through 
the corporeal relic the soul of his predecessor is 
transferred to the new ruler. A somewhat different 
theory has been maintained by Westermarck, who 
believes that it is not the soul of the dead ruler 
which becomes transferred, but his mana, or holi- 
ness. The sultan of Morocco is enabled to transfer 
to another his haraka^ or sanctity.^ 

3. Election of a king by means of the royal 
insignia. — In view of the great sanctity of the 
kingly office in the lower stages of culture, and 
the belief that the luck of the people is bound up 
with its holder, it is of course of vital necessity 
that he who is most suitable should be elected to 
fill it. In order to obtain supernatural ratification 
for the choice of a king, divination has often been 
resorted to ; sometimes the actual symbols of 
royalty themselves serve as a medium, and some- 
times a particular object is kept for this purpose, 
which may not improperly, therefore, be termed 
a part of ‘the regalia. This practice, though re- 
flecting a very primitive phase of thought, has 
remained in vogue even among peoples who have 
attained to a considerable measure of civilization. 

In an old Transylvanian Matchm^ when the people assembled 
to choose a new ruler, they placed the erowm upon a hillock, 
Irom whence it rose, floated into the air, and descended on the 
head of the future monarch. 

Another interesting example is found in ancient 
India. 

It is said that in Benares, when a king died, four lotus- 
coloured horses were yoked to a festive carriage, on which were 
displayed the five emblems of royalty (sword, parasol, diadem, 
slipper, and fan). This was sent out of a gate of the city, and 
a priest bade it proceed to bim who had suffioient merit to rule 
the kingdom.^ 

The Lia Fail, as the stone on which the early 
kings of Leinster were crowned was called, which 
legend has identified with the English Coronation 

^ pt. lii., STAe Dyinq London, 19H, p. 202. 

2 J&. p. 203. 
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Stone brought by Edward l. from Scone, is said 
to have recognized the destined king by roaring 
when he stood upon it. It seems not impossible 
that similar animistic or animatistic beliefs may 
have once been attached to the ‘ King’s Stone ’ at 
Kingston-on-Thames on which the Anglo-Saxon 
kings were crowned, and to the Coronation Stone 
of the kings of Sweden at Upsala. A curious story 
of the power of a sacred stone to determine the 
succession to the throne is related of a certain 
Scythian tribe. 

When a king died, a tribal assembly met on the banks of the 
river Tanais to determine on a successor to the throne. In the 
river was a stone like a crystal, resembling in shape a man 
wearing a crown. Whoever was able to find it and produce it 
in the assembly became king.^ 

The following story from Africa shows the pre- 
valence of similar ideas in that continent ; 

‘■When Dagaia, the King of Karagwe, on the western shore 
of Lake Victoria Nj’anza, died, he left behind him three sons, 
any of whom was eligible to the throne. The officers of state 
put before them a small mystic drum. It was of trifling weight 
but, being loaded with charms, no one could lift it, save he to 
whom the ancestral spirits were inclined as the successor.’ 2 

4. Symbols of kingship. — As soon as social dis- 
tinctions began to reveal themselves m human 
society — which was of course at a very early stage 
in its evolution — ^they would quite naturally be 
indicated by the wearing of certain ornaments. 
Interments of the Palaeolithic Age show the wide- 
spread use of teeth and shells for decorative 
purposes, but it is impossible to draw any certain 
inferences from them as to the wearer’s rank. 
Among the remains of the Bronze and Early Iron 
Ages in Europe we find tores, rings, and bracelets 
of gold as well as those of baser metals, and we 
may perhaps assume with some degree of safety 
that they were made for the chiefs. We know, of 
course, very little of the dress of the pre-historic 
peoples of Europe, though a few fragments of 
woven stuff have been found among the remains 
of the lake-dwellings {q.v.) of Switzerland. Prob- 
ably the costume of chiefs differed little from that 
of ordinary persons, apart from their more solid 
ornaments. A royal costume may indicate that 
its wearer is the representative of a god. N aramsin 
carried two horns on bis helmet, signifying his 
divine character.® 

* The vestments of early kings of England, » says J. B. Planch^, 
‘oil state occasions do not appear to have differed from their 
ordinary apparel, unless occasionally the materials may have 

been more costly.* 4 

In some parts of the world a certain colour is 
emblematic of royalty. Among the Malays the 
royal colour is yellow, the privilege of wearing 
which is shared by the magician. In ancient 
Persia the Great King wore a robe of purple. 
This colour was adopted by the Macedonian kings 
after the conquests of Alexander the Great. 
Purple was also a royal colour among the Etruscans. 
The paludamentum of the Roman emperor, a 
military mantle analogous to the Greek 
was of purple, and the expression sumere purpuram 
became equivalent to mountmg the throne, while 
the anniversary of the emperor’s accession was 
called natalis purpurm. 

At the present day an ornamented club, a girdle 
of feathers in the Pacific, a string of boar’s teeth 
in New Guinea, throughout S. Asia the umbrella, 
and in Ashanti a gold axe, are insignia of chieftain- 
ship. A small battle-axe was also carried by high 
officials in ancient Egypt.® Among European 
peoples they usually include the following orna- 
ments : crown, sceptre or staff, sword, and ring. 
The regalia may gradually acquire a special 

1 m xiv. [19083 48 ; Plut. de M-m. xiv. 8. 

2 E. S. Harfeland, Ritual and Rdief, London, Z914, p. 317, 

8 Meyer, § 402. » » 

^ Cyelo^mdia of Costume^ 2 vols., London, 1876-79, 8,v. * Kobe.’ 

S Erman, Life in Amimt Rgypt, Eng. tr., London, 1894, 
p. 78. 
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sanctity as the relics of some kingly saint or 
national hero. Thus the ancient regalia of 
England, which were destroyed under the Common- 
wealth in 1649/ were venerated as relics of St. 
Edward, by whom they were believed to have been 
worn. The regalia of Hungary are regarded as 
relics of St. Stephen, The imperial and French 
regalia were to some extent relics of Charlemagne. 

The English regalia consist of St. Edward’s 
crown, the imperial crown, the sceptre with the 
dove, the sceptre with the cross, St. Edward’s 
staff, the orb, the gold spurs, the sword of State, 
and the second and third swords, and the curtana, 
or sword of mercy. The regalia of the Holy 
Koman Empire consisted of Charlemagne’s crown, 
his dalmatic embroidered with large crowns, the 
golden apple or globe, Charlemagne’s sword, his 
golden sceptre, the ^ imperial cloak embroidered 
with eagles, the buskins, gloves, and the hereditary 
Clown of Euclolf ll. The Fiench regalia included 
the crown said to have been given by Pope Leo ill. 
to Charlemagne, Charlemagne’s sword, called 
‘ Joyense,’ a sceptre six feet high, the hand of 
justice, and Charlemagne’s spms, vestments, dal- 
matic, tunic, buskins or sandals, and mantle. The 
Scottish regalia included a crown, sceptre, and 
sword. ^ It seems to have been the custom for the 
English kings to be buried in their coronation 
robes, as was shown at the opening of Edward i.’s 
tomb in 1774. Owing to this practice, there 
existed, of course, no hereditary royal robes in 
England as in some other countries. 

The most important regalia of the khalifahs 
were the supposed relics of the Prophet — his 
striped cloak {burdaJi\ his ring, his staff, and his 
sword.® They are said to have been dug up in 
A.H. 132, and to have been brought to Constanti- 
nople in the reign of Selim I. (1512-21), who on his 
conquest of Egypt forced the last of the ‘Ahhasid 
khalifahs to make over his rights to him. There 
seems, however, little chance that they are genuine, 
as, even supposing that the story of their being 
dug up is true, they would probably have perished 
when Baghdad was taken by the Mongols in A.D. 
1258. As the origin and symbolism oi the crown 
have already been dealt witli,"* they need not he dis- 
cussed here, but something may be said of some of 
the otlier more prominent insignia of royalty. 

5 . The sceptre. — John Selden, in his Titles of 
Honor,^ says : 

‘For the Scepter, some testimonies malce it an ancienter 
Ensigne of a Kin^ than the Crown or Diadem is. Justin (or 
rather Trogus Pompeius) seems to denie that the old Kings of 
Rome had any Diadems , but that instead of them they carried 
Scepters. So I conceive him in those words spoken of the age 
of those Kings, “ Per ea adhuc tempora reges hastas pro Dia- 
demate habebant, quas GrsBci Soeptra dixere.” For their 
Diadems, enough alreadie. But it is most deer that both in 
prophan and holy writers the scepter is much ancienter (as it 
was attributed to a King) than either Crown or Diadem.' 

It is probable that the ancestor of the sceptre is 
far older than even Selden imagined. Possibly it 
is to he found as early as the old Stone Age. A 
shaft of reindeer’s horn perforated at its broader 
end by one or more cylindrical holes has been found 
in certain Anrignacian and Lower Magdalenian 
deposits in France. In its later form it is decor- 
ated with incised designs. Gabiiel de Mortillet, 
believing it to be a ceremonial object, gave it the 
question-begging name of hdton de commande- 
ment.^ Among the chiefs and medicine-men of 
the Plains Indians of N. America carved batons 

1 Previous to the Commonwealth there existed in England 
duplicate sets of regalia— the relics of St. Edivard, with which 
each king was crowned, which were kept at Westminster, and 
a new set made for the use of each king, which were kept in 
the Tower. 

2 Taylor, The Qhry of Regality ^ p. 88 f. 

SMas’udi, MurHj al-Dhahah (‘Golden Meadows'), tr. 0. 
Barbier de Meynard and P. de Oourteiile, Paris, 1861-77, vi. 77. 

4 See art. Crown, 5 ed., p, 176. 

^ See art. Staff. 


served as emblems of authority. Their use was 
forbidden to ordinary persons. 1 More recently the 
resemblance of the bdton de commandement to the 
i arrow-straightener of the Eskimo has been pointed 
ont.^ Neither in Greek nor in Latin is the word 
‘sceptre’ {ffK^TrpoVi scipio) used exclusively of a 
royal emblem, and from this w'e may mfei that in 
origin it did not differ from other staffs, but that 
in very early days a common implement was put 
to a ceremonial use. The o-K^Trrpop was a staff 
used in Greece by old men ; the scipio was a wand 
carried by magistrates in Pome. Mommsen® 
regards the story related by Livy of the senator 
M. Papirius striking the Gaul with his sceptre as 
unhistorical. That a staff* was an emblem of 
kingly rank during the monarchical period we 
know from the well-known expression of Homer, 
(TK'g'n-Tovxot ^acrikijcs.^ The CKTjTrrpov was handed 
down from father to son. At Rome the augur’s 
baton, or htuus^ was a stick curved like a shepherd’s 
crook at the upper end. The litims with which 
Romulus is said to have divided the city into 
regions was believed to have been miraculously 
preserved at the burning of Rome by the Gauls in 
390 B.c. The lituus was probably of Etruscan,® 
and therefore ultimately of Asiatic, origin. The 
Hittite priest-king is represented carrying a re- 
versed htmis, A crook was also part of the 
insignia of the Egyptian kings.® Pliny uses lituics 
as synonymous with scipioJ The magistrate 
appeared in the triumphal car in the processus 
consularis at the games, bearing in his hand an 
eagle-tipped sceptre of ivory. 

‘ This, however, was an emblem of apotheosis, and unlike the 
other “ornaraenta triumpbalia,” was never worn on other 
occasions during the life of the triumphator, nor was it carried 
at his funeral.* « 

On Etruscan and other coins Zeus holds an eagle- 
tipped sceptre, and on Cilician coins of the 4th 
cent. B.C. Baal Tars (Sandas) is also represented 
holding one. The ivory sceptre tipped with an 
eagle which was carried by the early kings of 
Rome is regarded by Cook as symbolizing the fact 
that the holder was an incarnation of Jupiter/ 
All the Achaean chiefs had sceptres. Mention has 
already been made of the fact that Agamemnon’s 
sceptre was worshipped at Chseronea. Nestor 
reminds Agamemnon that he bears the sceptre of 
Zens in his capacity as judge. This appears to 
have been an oaken staff or spear [ddpv] of great 
sanctity. Cook believes that the royal sceptre 
which conferred the right of judgment was a con- 
ventionalized form of the oak of Zeus.^^ 

‘ The god whom the Ohaeroneans honour moat is the sceptre 
which Homer says Hephaestus made for Zeus, and Zeus gave 
to Hermes, and Hermes to Pelops, and Pelops bequeathed to 
Atreus, and Atreua to Thyestes, from whom Agamemnon had 
it This sceptre they worship, naming it a spear ; and that 
there is something divine about it is proved especially by the 
distinction it confers on its owners. The Ohaeroneans say that 
it was found on the borders of their territory and of Panopeus 
in Phocis, and that the Phocians found gold along with it, but 
that they themselves were glad to get the sceptre instead of the 
gold I am persuaded it was brought to Phoeis by Electra, 
daughter of Agamemnon. There is no public temple built for 
it, but the man who acts as priest keeps the sceptie in hia 
house for the year ; and sacrifices are offered to it daily, and a 
table is set beside it covered with aU sorts of flesh and cakes.’ 

The veneration of staffs is world-wide. Hector 
and Priam raise their sceptres while taking an 
oath.^® Achilles also swears by a herald’s staff. 

1 Bull, so SB 11907], pt. i. p. 136 

3 W. J. Sollas, Anaient Sunters^, London, 1916, p. 305. 

8 Rom. Staatsrecht% Leipaig, 1876-77, 1 , 140. 4 /;. jj. gfi. 

s Darember^'-Saglio, 8 u. ‘ Lituus.’ 

8 Erman, Life Ancient Sgypt^ p. 60, 

7 J Garstang, The, Land of the MittiteSj London, 1910, pp, 
217, 229 J BM xxviii. 4. 

8 Smith, Diet, of Gr. and Rom. Antiquities^^ London, 1890-91, 
s.v. ‘Sceptrum.’ 

9 FL xvi. i:i905] 302. 10 II. ix. 96 ff. 

U FL XV. [1904] 371. 

12 Pans. IX. xl. Ill, ed. Frazer, i, 496 f. 

13 n. X. 821, 828, 14 r6. i. 2$& 
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* In concluding a tteaty the Eomans took a sceptre and a flint 
from the temple of Jxipiber Peretrms ; they swoi e by the sceptre 
and “ struck (concluded) the treaty *’ with the flint ’i 

The 'war-clu'bs of celebrated warriors, anava, in 
Samoa were venerated by their families. It was 
regarded as indispensable to success in battle to 
perform certain rites in their honour.^ A Mexican 
merchant carried a smooth black stick represent- 
ing the god Yaeatecutli, who was believed to pro- 
tect him on his journey.® 

* In Aneitum, New Hebrides, South Pacific, there used to be 
a saored stall, made of iron-wood, rather longer and thicker 
than an ordinary walldng-sbick. It had been kept for ages in 
the family of medieine-men, and was regarded as the represen- 
tative of the god. When the priest was sent for to see a sick 
person, he took the stick with him, and leaning on it harangued 
the patient, whose eyes always brightened at the sight of the 
stick.’ 4 

In the OT the word * sceptre ’ is frequently used 
as a synonym for royalty.® The Hebrew shebef 
may stand either for a short ornamental sceptre, 
such as Assyrian kings are sometimes represented 
as having, or for a long staff. ^ The Roman 
emperors adopted the ^ceptrum ehurneum of the 
triumphant general. When the empire became 
Christian, a cross was often substituted for an 
eagle. In some countries two sceptres came into 
use at an early period. In a 9th cent. English 
Coronation Order, which is said to be a copy of 
the Pontifical of Egbert, archbishop of York, 
732-766, a sceptre [sceptrmi) and a staff {hacuhtm) 
are mentioned.^ The word haculuSj haGulum^ was 
not applied to staffs of a ceremonial character in 
Rome,® but merely to ordinary ones. The Corona- 
tion Order of Ethelred ii. mentions a sceptre {soep- 
trum) and a rod {wga).^ Ethelred ir. is the first i 
English kingon whose coins a sceptre is represented. 
Since the time of Richard I, the two sceptres have 
home a cross and a dove respectively. The sceptre 
with the dove was a reminiscence of the peaceful 
part of the Confessor’s reign after the expulsion of 
the Hanes.^® Of the Erench sceptres one bore a 
JlQnr-de-lys, and the other a hand in the act of 
blessing. The latter was Imown as the main de 
justice. It was put into the left hand of the king. 
The human hand as an amulet was widely used 
throughout the Mediterranean, and in the same 
region an outstretched human hand is often painted 
on houses as a protection against the evil eye. A 
bronze relief at Copenhagen represents Zeus- 
Sabazios in Phrygian costume, holding in his right 
hand a pine-cone and in his left a sceptre tipped 
with a votive hand.^^ In early Christian art a 
hand was a symbol representing God the Father. 
As to the cause of the duplication of the sceptre. 
Lord Bute makes the following plausible sugges- 
tion: 

‘This may possibly have arisen from the words, “Thy rod 
and thy staff, they comfort me,” in Psalm xxiii., which was 
treated as a Regal Psalm on account of the passage “Thou 
hast anointed mine head with oil,” and was additionally appro- 
priate in the Latin, from commencing, “Pominus regit me” as 
an acknowledgment of the Pivine Sovereignty over earthly 
Princes.’ 12 

‘In the English Coronation Orders the sceptre is especially 
the sign of regal power, while the rod is more the ensign of the 
paternal authority of the sovereign.’ 13 


1 Frazer, Pans. v. All. 

a Ih. quoting J , B. Stair, in Journal of the Polynesian So&ietv, 
no. xvii. [1896] p. 40. 

3 JJ. V. 212, quoting F. S. Olavigero, Mist, of Mexico^, tr. 0. 
Cullen, London, 1807, i. 388 ff., and B de Sahagun, Mist, gin. 
des ohoses de la NouvelleMspagne, French tr,. Pans, 1880. nn 
88f., 296f « 

i Ib,i quoting O. Turner, Samoa^ Loudon, 1884, p. 327 f, 

3 Of. Qn 4910 : * The sceptre shall not depart from Judah, nor 
the ruler’s staff from between his feet, until Shiloh come,’ 

6 MPP IV. 417 

I Wickham Legg, PinglisJi Coronation JRecords, p. 3f. 

8 Daremberg-Saglio. 9 Wickham Legg, loc, cit, 

10 A. P. Stanley, Mist, Memorials of Westminster Abbeys, 
London, 1882, p. 39. * 

II Ooofc, iTews, p. 392. 

13 Scottish Coronations, Paisley and London, 1902, p. 15. 

IS Wickham Legg, p. xiUi. » » f 


6. The orb. — 

‘As the Scepter,* says Selden, ‘is the ornament of the right 
hand, so in the left the Globe oi Mound, with the Orosse Infixt, 
in Statues and Pictures (and in some Coronations) of Kings, is 
a singular Ensign of Eoyall digmtie. The severall times where- 
in the solemne use of this in severall kingdoms began, is not so 
easily found, nor perhaps worth the inqmrie. It shall suffice 
here to shew how it began in the Empire, whence the use of it 
was by example taken into all or most of other kingdoms of 
Christendom. That which we name a Globe or Mound here is 
also sometimes called an Apple, sometimes a Ball, and it is 
observed by learned men that it was frequent in the state of 
Rome before the Emperors were Ohiistian to have both among 
their Ensigns in the held and in their monies the Ball or Globe, 
the beginning wheieof Isidore also ref err es to Augustus 
Pimm, saith he, iisr bigna constituisse fertor Augustus, 

PROPTER NATIONES SIBI IE” CDNOTO ORBE SUBJECTAS UT MalUS 

EiGURAM ORB® osTENDBRET. Thus soiue copics have it, and not 
MAGis PIGURAM etc. as we usually read here.’^ 

At the imperial coronations the orb was carried 
by the Counts Palatine of the Rhine, under the 
name of pormim imperiale.^ The apple was 
sacred to Aphrodite, and is a token of love in S.E. 
Europe at the present day, but does not appear to 
have been a token of kingship in the ancient world. 
In its origin, however, the orb appears to have 
symbolized the vault of heaven. Zeus is frequently 
represented with a blue orUs, or globe. A coin of 
Caracalla represents Jupiter Capitolinus holding a 

§ lobe in his right hand and a sceptre in his left.® 
ometimes a globe rests beside the god’s feet.^ 
From being a symbol of the sky-^od the globe 
becomes one of the imperial insignia. Imperial 
coins of the 3rd and 4th centuries show the 
emperors holding a globe, 

‘These representations imply on the one hand that the 
I emperor has stepped into the shoes of lupiter, and on the other 
hand that hia duties descend m unbroken succession from 
occupant to occupant of the imperial seat. . . . Frequently from 
the time of Commodus to that of Diocletian we find lupiter 
delegating the globe to his human representative.’ 5 

Both in Roman mosaics and in Pompeian paintings 
the^ globe is coloupd blue ox bluish-green, which 
indicates that it signified sky rather than earth. 
It is uncertain whether the cross was first added to 
tlie^ globe by Constantine or by Valentinian I.® 
Julian the Apostate replaced it by a figure of 
victory. Under the name of glohus cruciger it was 
a part of the Byzantine regalia. Tliougt the orb 
formed a part of the regalia of the Holy Roman 
Empire and of England, it was not used in France, 
In tne English coronation ceremonial it is treated 
as a symbol of the dominion of Christ over the 
world. On placing the orb in the sovereign’s right 
hand, the archbishop addresses Mm in an exhorta- 
tion containing these words : 

‘ When you see this orb set under a cross, remember that the 
whole world is subject to the power and Empire of Christ our 
Redeemer.' 


7 . The sword.— The symbolism of the sword is 
of course self-explanatory. The girding of the new 
monarch with a sword is a practically universal 
feature of coronation ceremonies. It is a remini- 
scence of the days when the king was not merely 
the titular hut the actual war-chief of his people. 
So intimate a part have weapons played in the 
religion of a warlike people that deities have been 
worshipped under their forms. A spear kept in 
the Regia was worshipped as an image of Mars ; 
the Scythians sacrificed sheep and horses to an 
iron sword, and the war-god of the Alans was 
worshipped as a naked sword stuck in the 
ground."^ 

^ Indeed, in the case of the sultans of Turkey, the 
girding on of the sword of Osman in the celebrated 
mosque of Eyub on the Golden Horn is the formal 
ceremony of inauguration. At the coronation of 
the king of Hungary an impressive ceremony is 
connected with the sword of St. Stephen. After 
the coronation the king rides on his charger to a 


ip. 180. 

4 Ih. p. 42. 

6 Selden, p. 181. 


aj6.p. 183. 8 Cook, p. 46. 

« p. 46 ff. 

7 Frazer, Pav^. v. 211. 
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mound made of earth brought from all the provinces 
of the kingdom and waves his sword towards the 
four points of the compass, indicating his deter- 
mination to defend his kingdom against surround- 
ing foes. The tendency of the various royal 
ornaments to become multiplied is also apparent 
in the case of the sword. N o fewer than five swords 
now form part of the English regalia: (1) the 
sword of State which is carried before the king on 
various occasions ; (2) a small sword which is sub- 
stituted for it during the coronation ceremony, 
and with which he^ is ceremonially girded ; (3) the 
sword of spiritual justice ; (4) the sword of tempo- 
ral justice ; (5) the cm tana, i.e, ‘shortened’ sword, 
or sword of mercy, which is blunted at the end by 
the removal of the point. Such swords were in 
ancient times carried by heralds. A similar idea 
is found in Japan, 'where certain ojHicials such as 
doctors wore m their garments a wooden ornament 
resemblmga short sword. ^ 

8. Bracelets and rings, — It is not unlikely that 
bracelets, anklets, and rings may have at one 
time been amulets, and have participated in the 
inevitable tendency of amulets to degenerate into 
ornaments. As emblems of kingship bracelets 
seem to have been more prevalent in the East than 
in the West. They were worn by the kings of 
Persia, and also formed part of the royal insignia 
of Saul, whose bracelets were, after his death, 
brought to David by an Amalekite.^ They were 
formerly in use in England, and a pair belonging 
to the regalia was ordered to be destroyed under 
the Commonwealth. They have not been used in 
England since that date.® The use of the ring is, 
however, almost universal. Though at an early 
period it may have been an amiJet, yet before 
degenerating into a mere ornament it passed 
through a period of usefulness as a sipnet. The 
Spartan magistrates had a public signet 'with 
which they sealed everything that had to he 
sealed.'* That rings were royal ornaments from an 
early period we know from the curious legends 
surrounding the rings of Minos and of Polycrates, 
tyrant of Samos. In Home the gold ring was often 
conferred as a military distinction. The/t«^ anuh 
aurei limited its use. The emperor’s ring was a kind 
of State seal. In the Liher Begalis^ which repre- 
sents the fullest development of the mediseval 
English coronation ritual, the ring is referred to 
as ‘ Catholicae fidei signaculum.’ ® In Europe the 
ceremonial use of rings is of course most familiar 
in connexion with betrothal and marriage. The 
coronation ring symbolizes the marriage of the 
monarch to his people, just as the episcopal ring 
symbolizes the marriage of the bishop to his see. 
The English coronation ring is indeed sometimes 
called the wedding-ring of England,® The doge 
of Venice used to cast a ring into the Adriatic, 
^mbolizing the marriage of the city to the sea. 
The ceremony was called sposalido del mar {‘the 
wedding of the sea ’), and was celebrated annually 
on Ascension Day. 

A curious legend attaches to St. Edward’s ring. 
It is said that he once bestowed it upon an old man. 
Some years later two English pilgrims in the Holy 
Land met the old man, who restored it to them, 
revealing himself as St. John the Evangelist, and 
bade them return it to the king. There is also a 
superstition that the closer the ring fits the king’s 
finger, the more loved will he he, and the longer 
will be his reign.’ Royal rings have served various 
symbolic purposes. Alexander the Great on his 
death-bed bestowed his ring upon Perdiccas, as 
symbol of his intention to entrust the government 

1 Tim&Sf Coronation Supplement, 19tli June 1911, 

2 2 S lio. s Wickham hegg, p. xliv. 

4 Frazer, Pans. hi. S29. ® Wickham Legg, p. QT* 

6 Stanley, p. 40. ^ Wickham Legg, p. xlix. 


of the empire to him. The Anglo-Saxon king Offa 
is said to have appointed his successor by send- 
ing him his ring.^ The bestowal of the royal ring 
may symbolize a pledge, as in the case of Elizabeth’s 
gift to Essex, or it may symbolize a royal command. 
In the book of Esther Ahasuerus gives his ring to 
Haman as a warrant for massacring the Jews. 
Adrian IV. confirmed Henry II. on the throne of 
Ireland by sending him a gold ring. Mary Queen 
of Scots, by sending her ring, pardoned two 
burgesses who weie about to he hanged.^ 

9. The umbrella. — Throughout Asia and parts 
of Africa the umbrella is one of the most import- 
ant insignia of royalty. It is or has been in use 
among the Malays, in Burma, Siam, India, 
and among the Seljuk sultans and the Mogul 
emperors.® An umbrella is shown on the reverse 
of a coin of Herod Agrippa I. It also forms part 
of the regalia in Madagascar. In one of the J dtaka 
tales a prince who wishes to dispossess his brother 
of the throne says, ‘ Give the royal umbrella up to 
me, or give battle.’ In 1855 the king of Burma, 
addressing the governor-general of India, spoke of 
himself as ‘ the monarch who reigns over the great 
umbrella-wearing chiefs of the Eastern Countries.’ 
It seems most piobahle that the ceremonial char- 
acter of the umbrella is due to the tabu 'which 
prevents certain sacred persons from being exposed 
to the sun’s rays, and is a counterpart to the very 
common tabu which prevents their feet from touch- 
ing the earth. The Mikado and the liigh-priest of 
the Zapotecs of Mexico were forbidden to expose 
themselves to the rays of the sun. Pope Alexander 
III, accorded to Ziani, doge of Venice, the right of 
having a canopy or umbrella carried over him as a 
symbol of sovereign power. 

‘ Umbrellas appear to have been sometimes used in ritual for 
the purpose of preventing the sunlight from falling on sacred 
persons or things. . . . At an Athenian festival called Scira the 
priestess of Athena, the priest of Foseidon, and the priest of the 
Sun walked from the Acropolis under the shade of a huge white 
umbrella.’ 5 


10. Investiture with the regalia, — Whether a 
monarchy is elective or hereditary, it is usual for 
some ceremony to be held for the purpose of 
inaugurating anew reign. This ceremony usually 
takes the form of investing the sovereign with 
the royal insignia. The inauguration of^ the 
king of Tahiti consisted of his being ceremonially 
invested with a sacred girdle of red feathers in the 
presence of the image of the god Oro. By means 
of tins ceremony he was formally initiated into 
divine rank. After describing the giidle, the offi- 
ciating priest would say, ‘ Parent this of you, O 
King.’® 

Among the Baganda, when the period of mourn- 
ing for the dead monarch was over, the new ruler 
and his consort were ceremonially divested of their 
bark clothes and invested with new ones. This 
ceremony was called ‘ confirming the king in his 
kingdom.’’ In Madagascar the object of the 
inauguration ceremony 'was to secure for the king 
the quality of hasinaj an intrinsic supernatural 
virtue, which renders an object good or efficacious.® 
For this purpose the ne'W ruler mounted a sacred 
stone, and exclaimed, ‘Masina, Masina, masina 
v’aho ?’ The assembled people replied, ‘ Masina.’ 
These words van Gennep translates, ‘ Have I ac- 
quired the powers of hasina’i Am I holy?’® 
Among the Ba-Thonga the inauguration of a new 


1 W. Jonea, Fing$r~nng Lore, London, 1877, p. 181. 

3 J&. p. 182, s Ferishta, tr, Dow, ii. 328 L 

4 Jatahas, no. 539 (vol. vi, p. 19). ^ ^ 

5 pt. vii.. Balder the Bewatifal, London, 1918, 1 . 20, 
nobe, 

6 W. Bllxs, Polynesian Besearehes^, London, 1S82-S6, iii, 108. 

7 Uoscoe, The Bagcmda, p 197- 

8 Yan Gennep, Tabon et toUwkme ^ Madagascar, p. 17. 

9 Ib. p. 82. 
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chief is a purely military affair, and no religious 
ceremony takes place. ^ 

The coronation of the Egyptian kings was sup- 
posed to take place in heaven. In a description of 
the coronation of Rameses m. we read : 

^Then my father Amon-Re, Lord of Gods, Re-Atum* and 
Ptah, beautiful of face, crowned me as Lord of the Two Lands 
on the throne of him who begat me ; I received the office of my 
father with joy ; I was crowned with the atef-crown hearing the 
uraeuB ; I assumed the double-plumed diadem like Tatenen. ^ I 
sat upon the throne of Harakhte. I was clad in the regalia, 

like Atum.’s 

Another inscription speaks of Rameses III. as- 
suming the regalia of Hoi'us and Set.® 

The inauguiation ceremony of a new emperor of 
Japan consists in the ceremonial taking possession 
of the three chief articles of the regalia. The prin- 
cipal one is a sacred sword which is called Kusa- 
nagi no Tsungi. 

* This sword (so legend goes) was found by Susa-no-o in bhe 
tail of an eight-headed serpent, which he intoxicated with 
“sake"’ and then slew. Having been brought down from 
heaven many centuries ago by the first ancestor of the Mikados, 
it came into the possession of Yamato-take, and assisted that 
prince in the conquest of Eastern Japan. This treasure is never 
shown, but a great festival is held in its honour on June 21st.’ ^ 
The two others are a mirror and a jewel. They 
ax’e kept at Kyoto and the inauguration takes place 
there, after the period of mourning for the dead 
ruler is over. 

In Europe, with the exception of Hungary, to 
which reference has already been made, a coronation 
ceremony has usually served rather to ratify the 
election of a king than actually to create one. 
Before set forms came into use, it was often of a 
more or less spontaneous character. When Julian 
the Apostate was proclaimed emperor at Paris in 
360, a standard-hearer named Maui us took off the 
tore which he was wearing, and placed it upon the 
head of the newly-elected ruler.® The earliest 
known account of a coronation in Great Britain 
is that of King Aidan by St. Columba, which is 
found in St. Adamnan’s life of the saint. 

Throughout the Middle Ages the position of the 
Church was that of witness to a contract between 
ruler and people at the crowning of a king. The 
PontifioaU Bomanum provides a special Mass for 
the coronation of the king. The Church presents 
the newly-elected monarch with his investiture. 

One of the bishops who are presenting the king to the 
metropolitan says, ‘ Beverendissime Pater, poatulat Sancta 
Mater Ecclesia Oatholica ut praesentera egregmm militem ad 
dignitatem Regiam suhlevatis ’ The metropolitan asks, " Scitis 
esse dignum, et utilem ad hanc dignitatem?’ The bishop 
replies, "‘Et novimua, et credimus, eum esse dignum, utilem 
EcclesisD Dei, et ad regimen hujus Eegni,’® 

W. Stubbs’s view of the ceremony is as follows : 

' The ceremony was understood as bestowing the divine ratifi- 
cation on the election that had preceded it, and as typifying 
rather than conveying the spiritual gifts for which prayer was 
made. That it was regarded as conveying any spiritual 
character or any special ecclesiastical prerogative there is 
nothing to show ; rather from the facility with which ci owned 
kings could be set aside and new ones put in their place without 
any objection on the part of the bishops, the exact contrary 
may he inferred.’? 

The same view is taken by the French writer 
Menin, who says that in his own day (reign of 
Louis XV. ) kings were recognized independently of 
all ceremony of investiture. No formal recogni- 
tion of the Icing, however, is found in the French 
coronation litual, 

* Le sacre des Rois," he says, * estune ratification publique du 
droit qu’ils ont de succ^der k la couronne de leurs ancStres, et 
une confirmation du premier acte qm les a mis en possession du 


1 H. A. Junod, Life of a S. African Tribes London, 1912-13, 
p. 348. 

a J. H. Breasted, Ancient Records of Egypt, Chicago, 1905-07, 
iv. 401. 

8 Jh, iv. 62. 

4 Murray’s BandhooJs for Japan, by B. H. Chamberlain and 
W. B. Mason, London, 1907, p, 236. 

P, E. Bnghtman, in JThSt ii. 366, quoting Amm. Marc. xx. 4. 

6 Ed, J. Catalan], Rome, 1738-40, i. 376. 

7 Conatitutional Hist ofEnglands, Oxford, 1891, i. 163. 


TrOne ; e’est une espfece d’alliance spirituelle du Roy avec son 
Royaume qu’il 6pouse, pour ainsi dire, qu’il s’engage de 
mamtenir, de d^fendre, efc de prot6ger, en m6me temps que sa 
Royaume, par la voix des peuples, lui promet solennement 
fidelity et obeiasance.’i 

Nevertheless a wide-spread belief seems to have 
gro\vn up in the Middle Ages that the anointing 
of kings was of a sacramental nature, conferring a 
mark or character on the soul of the recipient. At 
all events a king was widely held to possess a 
quasi - sacerdotal character. The emperor was 
peimitted to read the Gospel at his coronation 
Mass, and the French kin^ to communicate under 
both kinds at his coronation. These facts led to 
the conviction that an unanointed and uncrowned 
prince was no true king. The French kings until 
the 12th cent, began their reign on the day of 
their coronation.® * Le Roi dormoit/ said the old 
chroniclers, Sjpeaking of the period before^ a 
coronation. This belief had not completely died 
out even in the 19th century. Renan mentions 
the fact that some Bretons held that Louis 
Philippe, who had been neither anointed nor 
crowned, had no more right to exercise the func- 
tions of a king than any one who was unordained 
would have to exercise those of the priesthood ^ 

Precedent for the crowning of a prince during 
the lifetime of his father was found in the crown- 
ing and anointing of Solomon by order of David, 
and was frequently resorted to in order to ensure 
the stability of a dynasty. The survival of a coi ona- 
tion ceremony in Europe at the present day is not 
necessarily associated with the possession of great 
monarchical prerogatives. The German Emperor 
and the Emperor of Austria^ are not crowned, 
though the ‘ hereditary presidents ’ of England and 
Norway are. In Spain the coronation ceremony 
has been discontinued. In England its discontinu- 
ance was seriously discussed at the accession of 
William iv. In most of the monarchies founded 
in the 19th cent., such as Italy, Belgium, Greece, 
it has never been introduced, and the king merely 
takes an oath to observe the Constitution. One 
of the oldest coronation ceremonies in Europe is 
the crowning of the pope, who is crowned by the 
youngest cardinal-deacon with the tiara or triple 
crown, an ornament ultimately derived from the 
came^auoum, a head-dress worn by high Byzantine 
officials. It is not a liturgical ornament, and the 
papal coronation has no religious significance. 

No definite rules can be laid down with regard 
to the crowning of queens-consort. In England, if 
the king is married at the time of his coronation, 
the ceiemony has usually been performed, and 
sometimes it has been performed separately if he 
married afterwards. In France it was usually 
omitted, and, if performed, it generally took place 
at St. Denys and not at Rheims with the king. 
The coronation of a queen-consort merely typifies 
her participation in the royal dignity. Sometimes 
this is indicated in the coronation ritual ; the king 
of Hungary holds the Crown of St. Stephen for a 
time on the right shoulder of the queen duiing the 
coronation ceremony, and the Tsar of Russia used 
to touch the Tsarina on the forehead with his 
crown before crowning her. 

When a ruler has abdicated voluntarily and 
without pressure, he has often symbolized this act 
by public! y^ laying aside the royal insignia. 
Diocletian divested himself of the purple at Nieo- 
media in 305 in the presence of his assembled 
troops,® and in more recent times the eccentric 
Queen Christina of Sweden laid aside her crown in 
the presence of the Swedish senate. 

1 TraiU hist^ et ehronolog. du sacre , , . des rois, p. 17^. 

2 Xb. 3 Questions oontemporains, Paris, 1868, p. 434. 

4 The latter, as has already been mentioned, is crowned as 
king of Hungary. 

5 E, Gibbon, Lecline and Fall, ed. J. B. Bury, Xiondom 1896, 
vol* I. ch. xiii. p. 387. 
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Litbraturb.—J. G. Frazer, G*J53, 12 vols., London, 1911-16, 
Pausanias*8 Description of Greece^ 6 vols , do. 1898, Lectures 
on the Early Hist, of the Kvngshvp, do. 1905 ; W. W. Skeat, 
Malay Magic, do. 1900 ; A. van Gennep, Tahou et toUmisme a 
Madagascar, Paris, 1904 ; A. Erman, A Handbook of Egyptian 
Eehgion, Eng. tr., London, 1907; E. Meyer, Gesch. des 
Altertmns, i.2 pts. i and ii,, Stuttgart, 1907-09 ; A. B. Cook, 
Zeus, Cambridge, 1914, i. : J. Seiden, Titles of Honor^, London, 
1631 ; N. Menin, Traiti fdst. et chronolog. dusacreet couron7ie> 
ment des rois et des reines de France, Paris, 1722, Eng. tr., 
London, 1723; A. Taylor, The Glory of Regality, London, 
1820; W. Jones, Crowns and Coronations, do. 1902 ; Cyril J. 
H. Davenport, The English Regalia, do. 1897 ; L. G. 
Wickham Legg, English Coronation Records, do. 1901 ; H, 
Thurston, The Coronation Ceremonial^, do. 1911 ; 3rd Marquess 
of Bute, Scottish Coronations, Paisley, i.902 , F. E^. Brightman, 
‘Byzantine Imperial Coronations,’ JThSt 11. [1901] 369-392, 
Daremberg-Saglio. H. J. T, JOHNSOK. 

REGENERATION. — Through all theology 
and religion there runs a clear antithesis between 
outwardness and inwardness. In theology this 
shows itself in the opposition between transcen- 
dence and immanence, anthropomorphism and ani- 
mism. It asks. Is God a glorified man or an 
indwelling potency? Does He operate on Nature 
from without or from within ? Should we concen- 
trate our thought and faith on Jesus as the risen 
Lord, the ascended Mediator; or on Christ as 
Spirit, operating in His Church and in us as 
believers? Sometimes the contrasts are accen- 
tuated, and the opposing views are polemically 
controverted ; sometimes men are content to 
accept both as the two poles of an unsolved anti- 
nomy. A similar antithesis occurs also as to the 
nature of religion, causing men to ask. Is religion 
doing or being ? Is the vital matter what a man 
does or what a man is ? Ought my great concern to 
he, What am I to do ? or. What ought I to become ? 
E.g., as to the nature of sin, it is disputed whether 
sin is transgression of a commandment moral or 
ceremonial, or is perversity and pollution. Again, 
as regards reconciliation with God, the two queries 
arise : Is this efiected by having sin pardoned, 
or by having perversity rectified and pollution 
cleansed ? Is the favour of God to he secured by 
righteously obeying the precepts of His law or by 
being inwardly changed and sanctified by a Power 
other and higher than we? Further, is this 
change to be studied as manifesting itself in 
outward life and conduct, or as a spiritual and 
psychological phenomenon? In the former case 
we are engaged with the subject of conversion, in 
the latter with that of regeneration. 

I. OT conception. — Kirsopp Lake considers the 
antithesis between outwardness and inwardness to 
be characteristic severally of the Jew and the 
Greek. The Jew asked, What am I to do ? He 
required a code of life and action to tell him 
definitely what to do. The Greek asked not, 
What am I to do ? but. What am I to he ? He 
wished to become something different. What dis- 
tressed him was the feeling that his very being was 
corrupt, and he wanted a religion that would help 
him to become a new being. ^ There are just two 
criticisms which one would like to make on this : 
( 1 ) instead of the word ‘Greek,’ the word ‘Helle- 
nist’ would be more accurate — the orientalized 
Greek ; and ( 2 ) it is unfair to the J ews to suggest 
that they were not sensible of the inwardness 
of religion. Both views find expression in the 
Jewish Scriptures. It is true that outwardness is 
prominent in the OT. We have much external 
morality and external observance of ceremonial 
requirements. Sin is often disobedience to God’s 
statutes and precepts. Restoration to divine 
favour is secured by sacrifices offered in accordance 
with a meticulous ritual. But this is not the only 
conception of sin that meets us in the OT. Sin is 
also disorder. It is ‘ desolation,’ ‘ chaos.’ It 

^The Earlier Epistles of St. Paul, London, 1911, p. 480 f., 
The Stewardship of Faith, do. 1916, p. 88 f. 


is p^- 1 , ‘ restless agitation.’ It is defilement, making 
men unfit to commune with God. It is 
‘abomination.’ It is nii, that fiom which men 
flee, because it is abhorrent ; and as such it needs 
an internal remedy— a remedy which man himself 
cannot administer. There is a distinct vein of OT 
teaching which is very pronounced as to man’s 
inability to cleanse himself (Jer 13^, Pr 20®). 
Man’s will is powerless to effect the needed change. 
Something must he done in man and for man, 
which divine intervention alone can accomplish 
(Is 68 , Ps 518, Job 92 X 514 - 16 ). This is apparent from 
the way in which the best of men plead for divine 
help and cleansing (Ps 25^^- 41^ 6 ®), and from the 

way in which God promises to render the needed 
help (Jer 2 ®® 33^, Ezk 36^8). Sin is not something 
to be merely pardoned, atoned for, taken away, or 
forgotten. So long as the propensity to sin 
remained, the OT saint groaned under its tyranny 
and pollution. He cried for cleansing (Ps 5 P) and 
for healing (41^). But even this could not satisfy 
Mm. He longed for thorough renovation. Re- 
garding the heart as the seat of the collective 
energies of the personal life, and conscious that 
this is depraved and that sin has thus banefully 
affected the very formative sources of character, 
lie cries, ‘ Create in me a clean heart, 0 God ; and 
renew a stedfast spirit within me ’ Saul was 

‘ turned into another man,’ and ‘ God gave him 
another heart’ (1 S 10 ®- ®), but, alas ! be fell away ; 
and so the Psalmist prays that the clean heart, 
imparted by a new creation, might, by constant 
renewal, be kept ‘stedfast.’ 

2 . The Greek word and its synonyms.— -The 
word ‘regeneration’ occurs twice in the NT, in 
either case for the same Greek word 7 raX£ryej/e(rfa=: 
i} ndXiv y hearts ( sj ylvo/iat), a becoming new again, 
a reconstitution. The Greek word which would 
most accurately represent the ideas that we 
associate with regeneration would be dvayhvTjats 
( sJ yevvdoj ) ; but this does not occur in NT, though 
the verb is found in 1 P 1 ®. The word TraXtyyeveala 
first appears in Greek literature to represent the 
great Stoic conception of world-cycles, according 
to which the present world will come to an end 
by conflagi-ation — ^to be followed, however, by a 
renovation or reconstruction, a TraXiyysveala of 
everything just as it now is. Then, after a definite 
period, will come another conflagration and recon- 
stitution, and so on — the period between one 
catastrophe and another being termed a ‘great 
year,’ a ireplodos. Hence Marcus Aurelius ^ speaks 
of ‘ a periodic irdKtyyeveala of the universe.’ Being 
a high-sounding phrase, it was used hyperbolically 
to denote any extraoi dinary change ; as when 
Cicero^ describes his restoration to rank and 
favour after exile as ‘ waXiyyevea-iav nostram ’ ; and 
when Philo speaks of the birth of Seth as the 
Trai\Lyyev€(Tla of Abel,® and of the^ sons of Noah 
as ‘founders of a TraXtyyepea-la,^ since they were 
‘pioneers {dpxvy^'^^O of ihe second period of the 
world ’ ; so Joseiphus 8 speaks of the restoration of 
the Jews after the Exile as a vaXtyyepea-la, With 
a nearer approach to the original Stoic meaning, 
Matthew (19^) describes the new heavens and the 
new earth, to which Christians (2 P 3^®) and Jews 
(Is 65^'^ ; En. Ixxii. 1 ; Jub. i. 29) were looking 
forward, in these words; ‘In the iraXiyyevecrlai 
when the Son of man shall sit on the throne of 
his glory, ye which have followed me shall sit,’ 
etc. The second NT occurrence of our word is 
in Tit 38 , where rraXtyyevea-La has an ethical or 
religious sense : ‘ According to his mercy he 
saved ns, through the washing [mar^‘ layer’] of 
regeneration, and the renewing of the Holy Ghost.’ 

Ui.l. 2a(JA«.vi.7. 

8 Be Poster. Cafni, § 36 249), 

4 Be V%ta Mosis, 12 (Mangey, fi. 144). ^ Ant. xi. iii. 4. 
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other Greek words with kindred meaning found in NT are : 
(1) ysyydio, ‘beget’ (Mb 12 16, Ac 78+) and also ‘bear children' 
(Mb 1912, 0al 4:2i, Jn 1621+). In a religious sense it occurs in 
1 Oo 415 *i begat you*; Philemio ‘whom I begat in my 
bonds,’ In 1 Jn the perf. pass, occurs eight times, and in RV 
is uniformly translated ‘be begotten,’ though m five of these 
instances AV has ‘be bom’ — ‘Every one that loveth is 
begotten of God’ (4*7); ‘Every one that believebh that Jesus is 
the Christ is begotten of God ’ (6i^ ; bub in the eight occurrences 
in Jn 33 8 rv everywhere retains ‘be born.’ (2) dvayewdco 
(avd is repetitive), ‘beget again or anew* : 1 P la ‘Blessed be 
God . . . who begat us again ... by the resurrection of 
Jesus Christ.* The noun dvaye+i/ijo-is is not found in NT, but is 
found in Philo i of the rebiith of the physical world. (3) 
‘make alive,' ‘quicken*: Eph25 ‘God ♦ . , quickened 
us, together with Ohnsb, when we were dead in trespasses.’ 
(4) aTTOicnew, ‘ give birth ’ ; often m an abnormal manner ; Ja lis 
‘Sin bringeth forth death* ; li8 ‘He having so willed, brought 
us forth [or ‘gave us birth’] by the word of truth.’ (5) dva- 
Kaivom, ‘make new again.' This verb, m NT, refers not to the 
initial quickening, but to the maintaining of the state of 
newness, ‘ keep new,’ or * renovate' (Ro 122, Ooi 310), 

3. Cognate ideas and metaphors. — It is pro- 
verbially difficult to translate emotions into 'woids ; 
and to very many of the early Christians who had 
previously been steeped in sin the change which 
took place when they entered on the Christian 
life was so radical and so thorough that it 
demanded many modes of expression. Such an 
experience can be expressed only in figures ; and 
‘regeneration’ is but one of many metaphors 
occurring in the NT, all of which are designed to 
express the fact that, before any man can enjoy 
the favour of God, a profound change must be 
wrought in him, which God alone can effect. 
Tile early Christians were so amazed at the change 
in disposition and character which had suddenly 
come over them that they framed all sorts of 
theories to account for it, describing their new 
experience in terms and preconceptions of their 
own age.® 

A. ficpmtocc.-— The simplest metaphors meet 
us in the Synoptic Gospels, {a) Emphasis is laid 
on repentance (Mt 11®^, Lk 13®), The Aramaic 
word for ‘repentance,’ K;inn, is derived from am, 
‘to turn’ (cf. Mt 18®) ; and hence we may safely 
affirm that the repentance (gf.v.) which Jesus 
insisted on was a practical one— turning the back 
on one’s foimer life. 

(6) ‘Becoming as a little child’ (Mt 18®).— The 
context discloses what our Lord intended by this. 
It is the abandonment of pride and ambitious self- 
seeking, the attainment of meekness, lowliness, 
and dependence on a father’s love, that Jesus 
desiderated in His disciples. The need of divine 
grace for the attainment of this great ethical 
change is not so much explicitly taught as implied 
in the importance attached to prayer. 

(c) The q^uickening effect of the divine "Word and 
the need for co-operation between the Wman and 
the divine are ta^ht very clearly in the Parable 
of the Sower. ‘The seed is the word of God’ 
(Lk 8“) ; hut three of the four kinds of soil are 
unproductive ; there is only one which is so far 
receptive of seed as to yield the fruit of a new life 
within the natural heart of man. 

B. Impartation of a now The Fourth 

Gospel takes the three great ideas, life, light, and 
speech, and expresses the activities of Jesus 
Christ;, the Son of God, and also the religious 
experiences of believers, under one or other of 
these categories. Jesus says: ‘I came that they 
might have life’ ‘My sheep . . . follow 

me, and I give to them eternal life ’ (10 ®^^-) ; My 
words ‘are spirit, and are life’ (6®®) j ‘He that 
believeth on the Son hath eternal life’ (3®®); ‘In 
him was life, and the life was the light of men’ 
( 1 “). 

C, New Urth. 


tion of life— begetting ; and (2) the emergence 
into a new mode of being and into new relations — 
birth. 

(1) In 1 Jn the perf. pass. yeyew^aSaiy indicating 
an initial definite act abiding permanently in its 
consequences, implies the impartation of a new 
life-germ, which develops in likeness to God, its 
veritable Father and fontal source. The same 
thought is presented in 1 P 1® ‘Blessed he God 
who begat us again unto a living hope.’ 

(2) In Jn 3, though both perf. and aor. are used, 
it is generally recognized that the metaphor is 
that of birth j not q^uiekening or impregnation, 
but emergence into a new world — a nevv atmo- 
sphere, a new environment, and new objects of 
interest. This is clearly implied in the words of 
Nicodemus, when, in reply to Christ’s statement, 

‘ Ye must be born again,’ ne crudely asks, ‘ Can a 
man enter a second time into his mother’s womb 
and be bornj ’ (3^). Similarly we interpret 3® 

fi'f} ns yevvTjdfj iidaros xal iryei^/iaros, ‘ Except a man 
shall have been born [not ‘begotten,’ as though 
the Avater had a vivifying effect upon him, hut 
‘born’] out of [or from] Avater^ and the Spirit’ 
(water and Spirit being the elements out of Avhich 
the neophyte emerges). The reference probably is 
to the words of John the Baptist in Mt 3^^ ‘I 
indeed baptize you in water . . . but he shall 
baptize [or ‘immerse’] you in the Holy Ghost.’ 
The context implies that Nicodemus Avas a disciple 
of John, and Jn 3® inculcates the lesson of Mt 3^^ 
that immersion in water and emergence from 
water are not enough ; there is needed also an 
immersion in the Holy Spirit, from which one may 
emerge^ a neAV man, as one newly born emerges 
from his mother’s womb into a new world. The 
same metaphor occurs in Ja I^®, where J. B. Mayor ° 
is no doubt correct in saying that the verb dTroKv^cj 
is ‘properly used of tne mother* — ‘Having so 
willed, he gave us birth,’ 
p. A new creature {k<xiv^ /cricns). — It has been 
objected that regeneration is not prominent in 
Paul’s teaching ; but it would he rash to maintain 
that he ignored the doctrine of regeneration 
because he does not use the same metaphor as 
occurs in John, Peter, and James — ^indeed, when 
Paul says, in 2 Co 5^"^ * If any man be in- 
union- with Christ, he is a new creature,’ he is 
not far away from the same similitude. He is 
moving in the circle of OT ideas which find 
expression in Ezekiel : ‘ I Avffl put a new spirit 
within you ’ 5 ‘ and I will take away the stony 
heart out of your flesh, and I avuI give you 
an heart of flesh’ (11^® SG^®). Again, the Apostle 
says, ‘ We are his workmanship, created in Christ 
Jesus for good works’ (Eph 2i®), Avhich evidently 
implies that such a radical change takes place in a 
Christian as to be comparable to a creation, that 
this creation is possible only in union Avith Christ, 
that God develops the new creation, and that the 
grand purpose of it all is practical and ethical. 
Similarly in Col 3^® and Eph 4®^ ‘ the new man,’ i.e, 
tlie^ neAV self, is stated to be a divine creation, 
which, in the one case, is ‘being reneAved in 
accordance Avith the image of its Creator,’ and, in 
the other case, is said to be in harmony with God 
(Kard ee6p)y ‘ created in righteousness and holiness 
of truth.’ Some would render Katv^ ktIo-ls in 

I Lake Address at Leiden. 27th Jan. 1904) and P. 

O, Burkitt (Bvangehon Da-Menhm^eshe. OamhridirA. ii. 


-This appears under two aspects, 
both contained in the word yew&ia : (1) the origina- 

1 Le Ineorr. Mundi, 3 (Mangey, ii. 490). 

2 0f. ^ R. Glover, The Qmjket of Religions in the Rarlv 
Roman Empire, London, 1909, p. 160 U. 


Va-Mepharreshe, Oamhridge, 1904, ii, 
ilSaTos ehould be treated as ‘ an inter- 
pretative gloss,' because it is sometimes omitted in the Fathers ; 
but a consultation of the 86 variants m which 8® is quoted in 
the early fathers, given in A. Resch, Paralleltexte m Johannes, 
Leipzig, 1897, p. 73 ff., seems to dispose of this theory; for, 
though there are several instances in which both ‘water* and 
Spirit are omitted, and several in which ‘the Spirit' is 
omitted, ^ere is not one citation from the Fathers in which 
‘the Spirit' is inserted and ‘water' omitted. 

2 The Epistle of Si. Ja7nes% London, 1897, p. 69. 
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2 Co 5 ^*^ ‘there is a new creation’ (as RVm), 
implying that man’s entire outlook on earth and 
heaven, man, and God seems changed. Many 
Christians have testified that, when the spiritual 
nature is no longer enfeebled and diseased by sin, 
they seemed to be in a new world. The new life 
enters also into the larger world of spirit, recog- 
nizes its kinship with spiritual forces, feels a 
companionship with all that is holy and true, and 
sees God in everything. ^ This is very true and 
very beautiful, but probably KV represents Paul’s 
thought best, as also in Gal 6^® ‘Neither is 
eiicumoision anything, nor uncircumcision, but a 
new creature.’ 

E. A change of clothing, — This metaphor, 

though signiheant, is not fully adequate. Cloth- 
ing lb external ; regeneration is internal, psychical, 
vital. Life only can illustrate life. Vital ])roeesses 
can alone fittingly represent it. Our best simili- 
tudes must therefore he drawn from botany or 
zoology. Character, as others know it, is com- 
paied to clothing in Eph 4 ®^ : ‘ Put off the old 

man which is corrupt . . . and put on the new 
man’; Col 2^^ speaks of ‘the putting off of the 
body of the flesh,’ and Col reads: ‘Ye have 
put off the old man with his doings, and have 
put on the new man, which is being renewed,’ 
etc. 

F. A passage from death to life, — Jn 5^^ reads : 

* He that heareth my word and believeth on him 
that sent me . . . hath passed from death unto 
life,’ Eph 2^ : ‘You did he quicken [cause to live] 
when ye were dead.’ These texts are sometimes 
taken to imply the instantaneousness of the new 
birth and the absolute deadness and insensibility 
of the human soul, as well as man’s native in- 
capacity for goodness and godliness ; and thus they 
present difficulties equally to the scientist and to the 
theologian. Many theologians feel obliged, how- 
ever, by the general trend of Scripture to regard 
the ‘deadness’ here spoken of as relative rather 
than absolute, and to consider man’s spiritual 
nature as diseased and inert rather than literally 
dead ; while the scientist, who objects to admit- 
ting anything instantaneous and unprepared for, 
in any grade of life, organio or psychical, explains 
the apparent suddenness of the change in man’s 
religious life by the hypothesis of the subliminal 
self. The new life at first is inchoate, working in 
the region of subconsciousness ; and then, more or 
less suddenly, there is often a time of spasmodic 
volitional and emotional tempest, which comes as 
a great surprise, hut which has really been quietly 

S cared for in that part of our nature where racial 
inheiited tendencies lie buried beneath the 
threshold of consciousness.^ Paul was kicking 
against the goads of spiritual conviction for some 
time before his so-called conversion at Damascus. 

G. Burial and resurrection, — This figure is 
similar to the above and occurs in the well-known 
passages Ro 6“ and Col 2^2. 

All these metaphors are, of course, very valuable 
and carry us a certain distance in the way of 
elucidation; but scholars are unanimous in ad- 
mitting that there is an inner fact which defies 
analysis and description. The universal Christian 
consciousness is ready to say of the change : ‘ It is 
“ not of ourselves : it is the gift of God,’’’ but the 
modus operandi is inscrutable. 

‘After analysis/ says B. Jowett, ‘there remains something 
which eludes ' criticism.' 8 ‘The nature of regeneration/ says 
Hodge, ‘ 18 not explained in the Bible further than the account 
therein given of its author, God ; its subject, the whole soul ; 


1 T. M. Herbert, Sketches of Sermons^ London, 1878, p. Iff. ; 
B. J). Starbucb, Psyohology of Religion^ do. 1899, p. 828 f. 

2 W. James, The Varieties of Religious Experimeej London, 
1902; G, A Ooe, The Spiritual Life, New York, 1900; Star- 
buck, op. ciL 

s St, FauVs Bpistles^, London, 1869, ii. 281 
VOL. X ,— 41 


and its effects. . . . Its metaphysical nature is left a mystery.’^ 
W James bears the same testimony. No one ‘ can explain fully 
how particular experiences aie able to change one’s centre of 
gravity so decisively ’ We speak of “* motor efficacy," but such 
talk IS only circumlocution ; for whence the biidden motor 
efficacy ?’2 go Starbuck: ‘Who can tell what reallv happens 
in one’s consciousness when one turns seiiouslv into com- 
munion with one’s deeper self?’ ‘What happens below the 
threshold of consciousness must, m the natme of the case, 
evade analjsis.’S 

4. Nature of the change.— (1) The change is new. 
— All are agreed as to its newness. 

‘As a new divine Principle/ sajs I. A. Dorner, ‘the Holy 
Spiiit creates, although not substantially new faculties, anew 
volition, knowledge, feeling — a new self-consciousness In 
brief, He produces a new person.’ ^ ‘ All things are new,’ says 
Horace Bushnell, ‘ Life proceeds from a new centre. The Bible 
IS a new book. Duties are new. The very world itself is 
revealed in new beauty and joy to the mind.’ s And of course 
Hodge is in thorough agreement here, as he says, ‘This new 
life, theiefore, manifests itself in new views of God, of Christ, 
of sin, of holiness, of the world, of the gospel, and of the life 
to come/ 6 

(2) The change expressed in terms of metaphysics, 
—The Puritans expressed themselves very largely 
in terms of Aristotelian metaphysics. 

Stephen Oharnock (t 1680), whose discourses on regeneration 
were for many years the gieat authoutv on our subject, defines 
regeneration as a ‘powerful change, wrought in the soul by the 
efficacious woiking of the Holy Spirit, wherein a vital principle, 
a new habit, the law of God and a divine natuie are put into 
and framed in the heart enabling it to act holily and pleasingly 
to God.’ 7 The distinctions diawn are very subtle, if not con- 
flicting We note that ‘a divine nature is put into the heart’; 
and yet on p 98 Oharnock assures us that regeneration, is * not 
an addition to nature,* or a ‘change in the substance of the 
soul.’ ‘As in the cure of a man, health is not added to the 
disease ; but the disease is expelled and another form and habit 
set in its place. Add what you will (we are told), without intro- 
ducing another /om, it will be of no more efficacy than flowers 
and perfumes strewed on a dead carcase can restore it to life 
and remove the rottenness.* We learn, then, that, though 
regeneration is ‘not an addition to nature,’ and ‘the new 
creation gives no new faculties,’ yet * a vital principle is put 
into the heart ’ and ‘ a new form is introduced * In regenera- 
tion there are * no new faculties,’ says a Princeton divine, ‘ but 
there are new principles ’ ; 8 and from him we obtain a definition 
of the word * piinciple/ which we seek m vain m Ohainock. 
He defines it as ‘that foundation which is laid in nature, 
either old or new, for any particular kmd or manner of exercise 
of the faculties of the soul/ In other words, a ‘ principle ’ is 
* a new foundation laid in the nature of the soul, for a new kind 
of exercise of the same faculty of understanding.* 

( 3 ) The change expressed in terms of psychology. 
— The great spiritual change which, when viewed 
causally and subjectively, is called regeneration 
and, when viewed in its manifest results in life 
and character, is called conversion [g-u.) is a 
psychical fact and therefore can he expressed in 
terms of psychology. Metaphysics is ambitious to 
treat of the soul as an immaterial entity, posses.sed 
of substance and faculties, form and principles. 
Psychology pursues the humbler path of analyzing 
consciousness and interrogating experience. 

B q., E. P. Scott describes regeneration thus • ‘ It is like 
another and higher will suataining ours, and gradually sub- 
duing the whole nature to itself— till the natural life becomes 
“spmtual" life ’9 E. Reuss describes it as ‘ an abdication of 
our own individuality, allowing the Holy Spirit to evoke a 
complete metamorphosis of our human nature.* J. Strachau 
speaks of it as ‘ practically ... a new life which turns all the 
forces of one’s being into a new channel. All the energies that 
formerly made a man a sinner are now emplo.yed to make him 
a saint. ’ ‘ Such sudden and radical changes in a man’s life ’ as 

those of Paul, says Percy Gardner, * may often be led up to by 
many experiences and thoughts But these often culminate in 
what may be called a violent spiritual and emotional tempest, 
which shakes the whole being to its utmost depths. starbuck 


1 Systematic Theology, London and Edinburgh, 1872-73, hi. 
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4 A System of Christian Doctrine, Eng. tr., Edinburgh, 
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says of conversion (tliough what he says is much more true of 
regeneration) that it is * the biith of new poweis.’ It is ‘ as if 
there had been the liberation of fiesh energy, or as if new 
streams had flowed into consciousness.’ It is ‘ life on a higher 
plane.’ ‘ It is a process of reahsing the pasaibUities of growth ; 
of maldng a draft on the latent energies . . . which might other- 
wise have lam dormant alwa}&.’ ^ 

The psycliological expression of regeneration 
may *well be subdivided as follows : 

(a) In terms of personality — *The new personality is formed,* 
says Borner, * in inner resemblance to the second Adam, on the 
same family tlTe, so to apeak,* 2 ‘Grace and freedom meet,’ 
says H. Martensen, and * a new personality is established, a 
copy of the divine and human personality of Christ.’ s So 
J. Vernon Bartlet: *A new personality arises fiom the new 
union of the will and the higher element dependent on and 
alun to the Divine : the man lives anew with a fresh type of 
moral life — that being dominant which before was subject, and 
vice versa,' ^ And A, 0. Headlam : ‘St Paul . . thought of 
the Spirit as a beneficent Divine personality . . . inspiring our 
higher nature, giving us a new peisonahty, a new power, a new 
life.’ 5 Putting the matter more scientifically, James says: 
‘What is attained is often an altogether new level of spiritual 
vitality, a relatively heioic level, in which impossible things 
have become possible, and new energies and endurances are 
shown. The pei&onahfcy is changed ; the man is born anew.’ 6 
So Starbuck teaches us that in adolescence, with its ferment 
anduniesfc, there aie indications, when the influences of the 
Spirit of God which enlightens every man are not violated, that 
*a personality is forming beneath that has capacity for self- 
direotion and independent insight.’ We thus witness ‘the 
birth ot selfhood, the awakening of a self-conscious person- 
ality, 

(b) DTOj^cttitou.-— ‘ Every man,’ says Percy Gardner, * finds 
himself a human being of mixed tendencies.’ “ ‘ We are each of 
ns,’ says G. Steven, ‘as it were composed of many “selves.”* 
What we need is ‘the unifying of the self or personality,’ 
which was probably m the mind of the Psalmist, when he 
prayed, ‘Unite my heart to fear Thy name,’® So Frank 
Granger: ‘The unity of the soul 13 thus something to be 
reached after and found both within God and within itself.’ 
‘The soul IS not there to begin with, hut must be gained *10 
Accordingly, we find that James, who devotes a chapter of his 
great work to ‘The Divided Self,’ says that ‘ to find religion is 
only one out of many ways of reaching unity and defines 
regeneration as * the process, gradual or sudden, by which a 
self, hitherto divided, and consciously wrong inferior and 
unhappy, becomes unified and consciously right superior 
and happy, in consequence of its firmer hold upon religious 
realities .’ 12 Paul describes his experience of the divided self 
in Ro 7, and Augustine, who in so many ways duplicated 
Paul’s experience, says, ‘Thou didst gather me again out of my 
dissipation, nheiein I was torn piecemeal ; while turning away 
from Thy unity, I lost myself in many things ’ ^3 

(4) The change expressed in terms of physiology. 
— There seems to be a parallelism between cerebral 
and psychical processes, but modern psychologists 
have long abandoned the attempt of David Hartley 
and his school to maintain that mental acts can 
ever be adequately described, much less explained, 
as brain currents or vibrations, or indeed by any 
physical terms. While aware of the inadequacy 
of physiology, it seems a fascination to some of 
our scientific theologians to thi'ow their account of 
mental acts and states into physiological terms. 

F.jt/., Starbuck says : ‘ What happens below the threshold of 
consciousness raiisb, in the nature of the case, evade analysis. 
It tends to fill in the chasm in our knowledge, however, to 
explain it in terms of the nervous system and its functionings.’ w 
And again : ‘If we turn to our crude analogy of neri'e cells and 
connections ... we may get a definite picture, at whatever 
cost of accuracy '16 Accordingly, we find him describing ‘the 
phenomena’ which ‘cluster about the birth of a new self’ as 
‘ the organisation of nerve elements about a new centre.’ In 
another passage he says that it ‘seems entirely accurate’ to 
speak of one who had experienced the ‘awakening of new 
powei-sand activities ’ as * horn of the Spirit,’ hut he immedi. 
ately adds : ‘ It is as if brain areas which had lam dormant had 
now suddenly come into activity— as if their stored-up energy 
had been liberated, and now began to function.* starbuck 
insists strongly that conversion is an adolescent phenomenon ; 
that the periods of physical and mental maturity are the periods 
when the vast majority of conversions occur. In these periods 


‘the life-forces tend upward toward the higher brain centres,’! 
and biologically the new birth is ‘coming to live on the highest 
level of the nervous system ' 2 James describes the new birth 
‘ symbolically ’ thus ; that a ‘ new centre of personal energy has 
been subconsciously incubated ’ ; 3 and Lake attaches so much 
importance to the theory of a subliminal self that he considers 
that the really serious controversy of the future will be to 
determine whether religion is merely ‘communion of man with 
his own subliminal consciousness, which he does not lecognize 
as his own, but hypostatizea as some one exterior to himself.’^ 

5. The efficient cause of regeneration. — (1) The 
power of the Spirit. — The teaching of the NT 
IS emphatic that man needs a drastic inward 
cliange as a condition of salvation (Mt 18^ Jn 3^), 
and in the Acts and Epistles^ it is everywhere 
implied that the primitive Christians had experi- 
enced such a change (1 Co 6^^, Epii 2^ Col 
1 Jn 2^^). It is equally clear that man is unable 
to elFect this change by himself. There is need of 
the inworldng of a power other and holier than 
' himself. This power is the Holy Spirit. The NT 
teaches that man is to a gi’eater or less degree 
controlled by an evil spirit {Ac 6^, 2 Co 4^, 1 P 5®, 
1 Jn 3 ®) ; but over against man in liis sin and 
weakness there stands a Divine Spirit, endoived 
with creative energy ; and into hearts which are 
opened to receive Him He enters, vivifies latent 
faculties, and supports men in the struggle of life. 
Christians in all ages have testified that they were 
j changed. Another will controls their will. Anew 
I light illumines everything. A new force controls 
I their emotions, stimulating the higher, repressing 

1 the lower. * Old things are passed away ; behold, 
they are become new ^ (2 Co 5^^). God gives the 
Spirit (2 Co 122, 1 Th 4®, Gal 3®, Ph H®); man 
receives the Spirit (Bo 8^®). The Spirit dwells in 
man (1 Co 3 ^®) — ^not that there are two entities, 
the human spirit andj the divine, existing side 
by side; but that the Divine Spirit energizes, 
dynamizes the human spirit, ennobling, dignify- 
ing, purifying it. As A. Sabatier expresses it, 

‘The Spirit of God identifies itself with the human Me into 
which it enters and whose life it becomes. If we may so speak, 
it IS individualized in the new moral personality which it 
creates.’® 

When we come to inquire more minutely what 
is the divine power which the Christian receives, 
we find some indefiniteness. There are three 
terms which are used in NT interchangeably — 
‘Christ,’ ‘the Spirit of Christ, and ‘the Holy 
Spirit.’ The same verbs are used with each, and 
the same functions are ascribed to each (cf. Bo 8®, 

2 Co Gal 22® 4®, Jn 1 P But does 

identity of function necessarily imply identity of 
person or agent t That is a question much dis- 
cussed. There are not a few scholars who maintain 
that the ‘Holy Spirit’ of the Christian dispensa- 
tion is the spiritual, ascended Christ; e.g.. A, 
Tholuck® and Beuss’ both maintained that the 
Holy Spirit in the NT is not a self distinct from 
Christ, but is Christ Himself glorified into a spirit, 
or the spiritual presence and manifestation of 
Christ to His disciples after His departure from 
earth. Franz Deliizsch also maintained that ail 
communications of the Spirit, since the Ascension, 
are effected through the Spirit of the Son of Man.® 
G. A. Deissmann says : 

‘The living Christ is the Spirit ... “The last Adam became 
a life-giving Spirit.” ’ 8 

Other scholars express themselves more cautiously, 

JB.gr., B. 0. Moberly says : ‘The Holy Ghost is, to ua, immedi- 
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ately, the Spirit of the Incarnate Christ. ... To us, He is the 
Spirit of God through, and as, being: first, for us, the Spirit of 
the Christ,’ 1 So E. F. Scott sa>& : ‘ Practically, the Spint is to 
Paul the power of Jesus acting^ on believeis ’,2 and R. J. 
Drummond, while maintaining that *it i\ould not be tiue to 
say that the Spirit is simply the spiritual piesence of the 
Exalted Christ/ yet, after quoting Christ’s woids, ‘ I will send,' 
* I will come,’ admits that ‘ the presence of one is practically 
the presence of the other ’ ^ 

The important matter is to insist tliat, since the 
resurrection and ascension of Christ, there has 
been a new potency on the earth. Whether we 
seek to explain the matter metaphysically, in 
terms of the Church’s Creeds, or, more ^Yisely, are 
content to leave it unexplained, the tiuth is that 
the Spirit, which, under the Christian dispensation, 
regenerates and sanctifies believers, is endowed 
with the properties of the God-man. At Pente- 
cost, and ever since, the Churcli has been animated 
by a new poxvei— not the power of the I^ogos, but 
a theanthiopic power, the power of the glorified 
Christ. ‘The Holy Spirit was not yet, because 
Jesus was not yet* glorified ’ (Jn 7^^). The Holy 
Spirit of the Christian dispensation has the value 
ot the ascended Clinst, and has become in the 
Church a new moial, leligious, personal force— 
the efficiency of Him who ‘became in all things 
like unto his brethren’ that we may be ‘trans- 
formed into his image.’ To quote from Dorner : 

*The Spirit of God is the n-veu/ma Xpio-rov.^ As the Spirit of 
Christ, He carries in Himself the power to diffuse the divine- 
human life ... In fixed historical continuity, the divine- 
human personal unity ... is employed for the purpose of 
propagating the life of the God-man. . . . Through the Holy 
Spirit, as the Spirit of Christ, humanity is led back to God, 
appropriated by Christ’s theanthropio lifej and this is the 

(2) Human co-efficients. — The co-efficients of 
regeneration, on the human side, are repentance 
and faith. 

{a) Repentance. — It has been an error on the 
part of some Calvinists to maintain that at the 
time of regeneration man is passive or perhaps 
even antagonistic. It is very true that no man 
can come to Christ ‘ except the Father draw him ’ ; 
that God always bakes the initiative in man’s 
salvation ; that ‘ we love him because he first 
loved us.’ But, before the new birth can be effec- 
tuated, there must he a period of unrest and self- 
dissatisfaction. It is not the first touch of the 
Spirit upon a sinful soul that regenerates. There 
aie preparatory dealings of God with the soul. 
Chiistian experience often testifies to convictions, 
pleadings, drawings, remorse, and self-accusation, 
which may perhaps be compared to birth-pangs 
preceding the new birth. There are, it is true, 
many cases all down the history of the Church in 
which the new birth seems to occur very abruptly 
and suddenly, but the modern mind distrusts the 
sudden and catastrophic in all departments of life. 
Accoidingly, the modern method of accounting for 
apparently sudden conversions is to assume that 
in such cases there is a much richer, inherited 
subliminal self than in others, and that the 
upheavals of unrest and remorse have been long 
taking place beneath the threshold of conscious- 
ness. Most modern psychologists® very properly 
raise a protest against the procedure of some 
denominations which seem to recognize the sudden, 
remorseful, spasmodic type of conversion as the 
only genuine one. They do this on the ground 
that such experiences are entirely a matter of 
temperament and that some constitutions are 
incapable of developing spasmodically. 

(&) Faith is the second antecedent to the new 
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birth (Eph Ro 8^®, Gal 2-®)— faith in its double 
meaning of (1) appropriation of a me.'^sage and 
trust m the person whom it declares ; and (2) self- 
suriender to a power othei and purer tlian we, 
which seeks to control our life (see art. FAITH 
[Christian]). (I) It may be quite tiue that there 
are ethnic phenomena which resemble conversion, 
but Christian regeneration can he efibeted only by 
contact with Christ — on the divine side, dynami- 
cally, by the operation of the Spirit of the God- 
man uxion the heart of man, and on the human 
side by hearing of Christ and by trusting and 
loving Him. Regeneration is conditioned by 
personal trust in Jesus as Saviour. Every tine 
Christian can say, ‘For me to live is Christ.’ (2) 
Self-surrender finds an important place in all 
religions ps^'-ohology. It is compared to ‘relaxa- 
tion of efibrt’ on the verge of discovery, xvhen, 
after hours or days of research, the solution conies 
unexpectedly, perhaps immediately after awaking 
from sleep. Many of Starbuck’s cases confessed 
that, after long and weary efibrts to conquer sin 
and to secure, with the much-coveted suddenness, 
a sense of pardon and regeneration, they found 
themselves obliged to desist from the wrestling 
and struggle, and to yield themselves up into 
Christ’s hands. When the surrender is made, 
then often the new birth — the emergence from 
darkness to light, from bondage to freedom — takes 
place. ^ 

6, Subsidiary causes, — (1) The word. — Divines 
often call this ‘the instrumental cause.’ The 
efficacy of the written or spoken word as the 
expression of the mind and heart and will of God 
is often taught in Scripture, When we read that 
‘man does not live by bread alone, but [is endowed 
with a life which is nourished] by every word that 
proceedeth out of the mouth of 6od ’ (Dt 8*^), when 
we read that ‘ the word of God is living and poxver- 
ful’ (He 4^^), when Jesus says, ‘My Yvords are 
spirit and they are life’ (Jn 6®^), and when Paul 
reminds the Corinthians that ‘ in Christ J esus ’ he 
had ‘begotten’ them ‘through the gospel’ (1 Co 
4^®), we cannot escape the conviction that a ‘ word ’ 
was believed to be endowed with potency. 
Certainly the rabbis held this view; and, when 
they read in the story of Creation that God said 
‘ Let light be,’ and light was, they considered that 
the very words were a vera cattsa, opeiating in the 
physical realm, and efiectuatlng ‘ that xvhereunto 
they were sent’ (Is 55^^), as we read in Is 9®, 
‘ Jehovah sent a word into Jacob and it alighted 
upon Israel,’ and as in Zee 5^ we read of ‘ a curse’ 
that should ‘ enter a house and consume its timbers 
and its stones.’ In a similar manner the causality 
of a divine word is taught in the NT, where we 
read that we are ‘begotten again . , . through 
the word of God’ (1 P 1^®), that * God gave us birth 
through the word of truth’ (Ja H®), that ‘the 
word of the message worketh m those who believe’ 
(1 Th 2^®), and that the gospel is ‘God’s dijvapis^ 
(Ro P®). Evidently the ‘word’ is conceived as 
having the efficacy to regenerate and sanctify; 
and, when those of us who have listened to the 
recital of Christian experience recall how often 
the decision for Christ— the entrance into joy and 
liberty — is traced to the effect of some divine word, 
embodied in some hymn or passage of Scripture, 
we cannot but feel that there was some ground for 
the peculiarly Semitic conception of the potency 
of a word. 

(2) Thoughts or heHe/s. — The psychology of 
religion strongly emphasizes that thoughts are 
forces, that one phase of regeneration is enlighten- 
ment, and that ideas have psychical, if not indeed 
physical, potency, 

1 SfcarbueVs table xiL on p. 97; of. James, FtfWeto, pp. Ill, 
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‘Every idea that is relevant to our condition moves us/ says 
Steven ; i and James dwells on * the regenerative influence of 
optimistic thinking* and on the ‘doctiine that thoughts are 
forces ’ , maintaining’ that ‘ one gets bj' one’s thinlcing rein- 
forcements from elsewhere for the realization of one’s desires ; 
and the great point in the conduct of life is to get the heavenly 
forces on one’s side by opening one’s mind to their influx.’ 
Undoubtedly thoughts are forces, wliether they 
originate from our own cogitations or from sugges- 
tion hy others, though persons differ very widely 
as to their impiessionableness to suggestion. 
Hypnosis is just the focusing of suggestion. We 
may^ not enlarge on this; but it enables us to 
realize how efficacious it is to centre the thoughts 
on God, to have a firm belief in His wrath or His 
love, His goodness or His severity, during the 
period which elapses between the time when the 
soul is quickened by the Divine Spirit and the time 
when, more or less suddenly and joyously, the soul 
enters into the liberty of the sons of God. 

7, Ethnic and Jewish parallels.—! 1) Hindu. 

In ancient India there were three castes of Aryans 
—the Brahmans, the K§atriyas, and the Vais^jras 
—who weie believed to have the spiritual capacity 
fox being ^ twice-born.’ The second birth was fore- 
shadowed in the sacred ceremony of initiation, 
known as upanayana, wMcli took place at various 
ages between eight and sixteen, according to caste. 
The hoy was brought to his guru (spiritual pre- 
ceptor), and, after a pi'ayer in ancient Sanskrit, he 
was invested with the sacred cord, which consisted 
of three slender cotton thieads — white, to typify 
purity — and tied in one place by a .sacred knot. 
The cord was placed over the left shoulder and 
under the riglit arm and worn perpetually. It was 
of no use unless blessed b^ Brahmans, consecrated 
by the recitation of Vedic texts, and sprinkled 
with holy water. The ceremony was accompanied 
by the ten-times-repeabed prayer, ‘ Let us medi- 
tate on the excellent glory of the Divine Vivifier 
[i.e. Begenerator].’ After this act of investiture 
the novitiate commenced Jiis study of the Vedas, 
and by and by, according to his period of study, 
he became qualified to teach and e.xpouiid the 
Vedas, to recite prayers, and to take part in re- 
ligious sendees and sacrifices. Tlie disciple was 
taught to revel e his gm'u very profoundly ; indeed, 
in the Institutes of Mamt it is enjoined : 

*0f the two, the one who Gives natural birth and the one who 
gives knowledge of the whole Veda, the latter is the more 
venerable father, since the second or divine birth ensures life, 
not only in this world hut hereafter eternally’ (li. 14G), ‘ The 
twioe-bomman who shall have passed the period of his student- 
ship, shall ascend after death to the most exalted of regions and 
no more again spring to birth in this lower world ’ (ii, 249).3 

(2) Jewish, — Judaism at a very early period 
applied to its proselytes the ideas of birth and 
creation, as we see from Ps 87S * Behold Philistia 
and Tyre ; tlxis one was bom there,’ and 102^®, 
*A people that shall be created shall praise 
Jahweh.’ 

Similarly in B^rtshith RabWi, xxxix. 14, on Gn 126, % 
Eleazar ben Zimra says : ‘If all who come into the world were 
met together to create one fly, they could not impart to it life : 
but he who induces a man to become a proselyte is as if he 
created him.’ Shir Ji. i. 8 sayst ‘Everyone who gathers one 
creature under the wmge of the Sheldnah is as if he created 
and formed Mm’ ; vii. 2 reads : ‘ The house of my mother ’— i e. 
Sinai. B. Barachiah said . ‘Why do they call mount Sinai my 
mother? Because there Israelites were made, infants a day 
old.’ Bdbhd u. 11, teaches that a man ought to rever- 

ence his teacher more than his father r * Hia father only brought 
him into this world. His teacher who taught him wisdom 
brings him into the life of the world to come ’ (cf. above, [i]). 
Y^hhamdth^ 62a : ‘ The stranger who is proselytized is like a 
child who is newly born, because he must break away from his 
former teachers and principles, customs and habits, as weil as 
from the ties of kinship. It is expected of him that he will lay 
aside his vicious habits and comport himself as if he were born 
that very day,' 

^ P. 84. 2 Varieties^ p. X07, 

3 Of art. iNiTrATTOK (Hindu) ; M. Monier-Williams, Brahman^ 
tsm micl Bindvim.^^ London, 1891, ch. xiii 
i Of Wetstem on Jn 3^ 2 Oo 6^7 ; Schurer, EJP 11 . 1 . 3X7 ; 
A. Wiinsche, JSrldute.nmg der Bvmgelien ms Talmud und 
Midrase^it Gottingen, 1878, p, 600, 


Philo often dwells on the necessity of a radical 
change before a man can seeiue the favour of God. 
He employs the figure of regeneration m a nioie 
psychical way than the Palestinian Jews and con- 
templates the change as a profound religious 
experience, 

‘ What length of time could ever transform the harlotry of a 
soul trained in early and habitual incontinence ? No time could 
do tills, bub God alone, to whom all things are possible ; even 
those which among us are impossible.’! ‘I have learned to 
appreciate my own nothingness (ouSemav) and to gaze at the 
indescribable summits of thy munificence and then I recognize 
myself to be “ dust and ashes” or something worse. , . . lam 
so" elementally-chauged (dvccrToix6‘'<yf^«i'Qv) that I do not even 
seem to exist.’ 2 Again, * How could the soul ever have known 
God, if He had not breathed into it and touched it Kara 
SvvaftLvV 3 < Who is it that sows good seed in human souls but 
him who is the Father of existing things, the unbegotten God 
who begets all things? ’ ^ Our next quotation reminds us of the 
‘ once-born ' man of W. James, whom Philo calls avrofiadtj^. 
‘Every self-taught man is one who does not giow better by 
sfciuggle and conflict, but fiom the outset found Wisdom ready 
prepared foi him, showered down on him from above.* Of such 
men Philo says fuither on: ‘The avTOfiadh yeVos is something 
new, surpassing description and really (bi^rw?) divine, subsisting 
not by human conception but byinspued frenzy.’® And once 
more he says : * If a divine thought (tVvota) enters the Sidvoia 
of man, it at once blesses it and heals all its diseases ' 3 

(3) Stoieism. — Stoicism bad before NT times 
become a religion quite as much as a philosophy, 
announcing its ability to free men from the 
domination of evil and to bring them into union 
with the divine. It appealed strongly to the 
sturdy Roman character and had a deep influence 
on the best men in the early Roman Empire. S. 
Dill speaks of Seneca as Hlie earliest and most 
powerful apostle of a great moral revival,’ and as 
‘ one of the few heathen moralists who warm moral 
teaching with the emotion of modern religion.’^ 
Seneca speaks of multitudes stretching out hands 
for moral help ; and there is evidence that he him- 
self was seized with a passion to win souls to good- 
ness and tiutli, and seriously regarded it as his 
mission to form or reform human lives. He taught 
cleai'ly that ^no mind is good without God.’ 

* “ God cornea to men, nay 1 nearer still ! he comes into men, 

, , . Divine seeds are sown in human bodies ”8 and will grow 
into likeness to their origin if rightly cultivated ’ 9 God is within 
us, inspiring good resolves and giving strength in temptation. 
God 18 without us, bestowing on ua His gifts and chastising us 
in His wisdom. 

Many Stoics taught a doctrine of instantaneous 
regeneration. Gooaness is brouglit about not by 
addition, but by a thorough change. There may- 
be a progress from folly and wickedness in the 
direction of wisdom, but the actual passage from 
one to the other must be momentary and instan- 
taneous. It may be a long preparation, but it is 
followed by a change (jttsra^oA?)), sudden and com- 
plete. Just as a drowning man may be rising for 
some time towards the surface, hut his experience 
when he emerges into the air is totally diflerent 
from that which he passed through wliile rising, 
and must be instantaneous, so tbe final step in 
which a man suddenly finds himself transformed 
is difterenfc in kind from all the .steps that have gone 
before. Cicero says of himself: 'I consider my- 
self not merely to be amended but tian&flgured’;^^ 
and Stoicism claimed many indisputable instances 
of men who had experienced a thorough and sudden 
change of character, as, e.g., Polemon, the dissolute 
son of a wealthy Athenian who was thoroughly 
changed by listening to a discoui’se by Xenocrates.^® 

(4) The my sUvy -religions . — In the 6th cent. B.C. 
a remarkable wave of religion swept over Greece, 
the cause of which was largely personal, being due 

1 Philo, Worhs, tr. 0 D. Yonge, London, 1854-55, lii 249, 

2 Quis 'ieram div. her. 6. 3 Leg, alleg. i. 13. 

^ Be Cherub, IS, 6 Be Bucia. 30. 

6 Leg. alUg. iii. 76, 

7 Roman Society from Nero to Marcus Aurelius, London, 
1904, p. 304. 

8 Rp. Ixxiii. 16 f. S Glover, p. 61. 

10 Cicero, de Fin. ili. 14 (48). 

n Bp. ad Fam. vi. 1, quoted by Mayor, St James^, p. 197 n. 

12 Dill, p. 847. 
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to the influence of such men as Pindar, Hesiod, 
and perhaps Orpheus — men who weie at once 
poets and prophets. The period was maiked by 

(1) a more serious appreciation of right and wrong ; 

(2) a yearning to know what awaits the righteous 
and tlie wicked after death, and a conviction that 
the wrongs of this life will be righted hereafter j 

(3) a deeper sense of the turpitude of sin and its 
defiling influence ; (4) a growing belief in lienothe- 
ism ; and (5) a longing for fellowship with God. 
All this was accompanied by a disposition to 
give to religious beliefs a visual, scenic form and 
dramatic repiesentation. Foreign rites and cere- 
monies were appiopriated, old rustic symbols and 
mystic plays — in fact anything that could evoke 
intense religious feeling. Into these weird symbols 
men read new meanings, and used them to mediate 
a crude sense of communion with the divine — 
everything appealing quite as much to their highly- 
sensitized organisms as to their psychical or moxal 
nature. Men in the distant past were far more 
truly ‘childien of Nature' than we are; and they 
experienced real pain and joy in the changes of 
the seasons, bemoaning the apparent deatli of 
vegetal life and indulging in ecstatic revels at the 
return of spring. They were keenly sensitive to 
the parabolic signiflcance of Nature Their life 
was en rapport with the life of Natuie. Then- 
soul was believed to be a fragment of the great 
World-SouL The annual renovation of Nature in 
springtime fostered two anticipations : (1) that, as 
Nature puts on her beautiful attire in spring, after 
months of ugliness and deformity, so there must be 
a possibility, if one could only enter into thorough 
unison with the Woi'ld-Soul, of renovating, cleans- 
ing, and beautifying the human soul, of whose 
pollution they were so painfully conscious; (2) 
that, as Natuie lives again yearly after apparent 
death, so it must be possible for the human soul to 
undergo some processes which shall render it in- 
corruptible and secure for it a glorious immortality. 
During the two centuries before and after Christ 
this movement spread and deepened immensely, 
gradually orientalizing Boman paganism and ac- 
climatizing Phrygian, Egyptian, and Persian 
divinities and ceremonies, in every great centre 
of the empire. Everywhere there was found a 
deep sense of the pollution of sin and a longing 
for immortality ; and in consequence there was a 
readiness to submit to any crude, pre-historic 
ceremony, resuscitated with new symbolism, in 
the frenzied longing to be inwardly changed, to 
become a child again, and to be made fit hereafter 
to dwell with God.^ These ceremonies weie the 
mysteries (fzva-TTjpial 

(a) The Ehusinian mysteries, as held in Athens, 
furnished the grandest artistic display and scenic 
ornamentation. The great object of mystic con- 
templation was an ear of corn. There were ablu- 
tions in salt, fumigation with sulphur, and smear- 
ing with clay or with blood — all done with the 
intense desire to cleanse the soul. There were 
scenic representations of events in the history of 
Demeter and Persephone, on which the mystics 
gazed with wild, frenzied stare, in the hope that 
the experiences of the risen Persephone might be 
reproduced in their soul. Speaking of the lustra- 
tions, Tertullian says : 

‘ The nations ascnhe to their idols the same power of imhuin^ 
water with the aelf-sarne efficacy as we do. . . . At the Eleu- 


1 Consult artt Mysteries (Christian) and (Greek, Phrygian, 
etc.) ; J. J. I, von DoHinger, Qentile and the JevP, En^ ti , 
London, 1906, i. 131-211 ; Lewis Campbell, JRehgion in ureek 
literature, do. 1898, pp. 238-266 ; E. Hatch, Injlumce of Greek 
Ideas and Usages upon the Christian Church iHL), do. 1890, 
pp. 283-309, H. A. A. Kennedy, St, Paul and the Mystery^ 
Religions, do 1913, passim *, F. B. Jevons, Jntrod. to Mist, of 
Religion, do, 1896, pp. 858-881 ; A. Harnack, Expansion qf 
Christianity, Eng. tr., do, 1904:, i. 274 if 


81 man mysteiies, men are baptized, and they assume that the 
effect of this is their regeneration and the remission of the 
penalties due to then perjuues.'i 

(5) Egyptian . — In this religion Osiris was slam 
and di&membeied by Set, and his limbs were con- 
cealed all over the world. The limbs were sought 
and found by Isis and her son Homs, and were re- 
constructed, and Osiris received a new life, divine 
and eternal. The one absorbing desire of his 
worshippers was to become partakers, in a mystical, 
spiritual sense, of the new life of Obiris.^ 

In the great Parisian magic papyrus published by Carl 
Wessely, we read of a mystic who has been allowed access to 
the divinity Set, and who is instructed by the mi stagogue to 
address the divinity thus; ‘0 mighty Tjphon, sceptre-bearer 
and ruler of the upper kingdom. . . . lam thy soldier . . I 

fling myself before thee , . . energize me (^vj^d/xcoo-ov), I implore 
thee.’ Having done this, he is bidden to put on white raiment, 
and to say to the god ; * 1 am united with thee in a saeied form. 
I am energized by thy sacred name. I have met the etiiuence 
of thy good gifts,' and he is assured that he has obtained a god- 
like nature (ttro0eou (fivarem) which has been eftected by the 
union with god. Another prays : * Come into me, O Hermes, 
as childien are in the mother’s womb ’ ; and in another passage 
we read . ‘ Come into the soul of this child that it may be 
fashioned (TUTroCo-^at) after thy immortal form in thy powerful 
imperishable light 

Lucius Apuleius, who w^ote about a.d. 130, humorously 
describes his metamorphosis into an ass, from which condition 
he was dehveied by the pne&b of I&is, and was initiated at 
Cenchreie into the mysteries of Isis. He describes the day of 
his initiation as his sacred birthday. He sa.is that on that day 
he penetrated to the boundaries of death and trod the threshold 
of Proseipine 4 He compares this to * a vohintaiy death ' and 
his restoiation to life to ‘a salvation vouchsafed m answer to 
prayer ' He is certain that through the goddess Isis he has 
been in a manner born again (‘quodani modo renatus') and 
placed again on the course of a new salvation. 

The Hermetic literature. — Beitzeiisteiii, in his 
work Foimandres (Leipzig, 1904), publishes and 
copiously edits a strange compilation of eighteen 
sacred documents made about A.D. 300 by an 
Egyptian piiest. The Greek fragments are of 
various ages and belong to several religious com- 
munities ; but the type of religion presented is 
geneially Hellenized Egyptian. Among them 
is a remarkable dialogue between Hermes and 
his son Tat on the subject of regeneration (iraXty- 
yeveala). 

The son reminds his father that he once said that no man can 
attain to crwn^ptV unless he is horn again and looses himself from 
this world of seeming. Tat says that he has done this, and begs 
to be inatnicted as to the doctrine (Aoyov) of regeneration. 
Hermes replies ; ‘ It cannot be taught. God causes it to grow 
m human heaits. The ev enb is a begetting. God’s will begets. 
Those begotten are reborn ; they are sons of God.’ Tat still 
presses his father to reveal more. He seeks to have a descrip- 
tion of the new nature, and asks : * He who is born, of what 
sort is he ? for that which is born will be another and will have 
no share in the noetic being which is in me ’ The father can 
only reply that such knowledge is not taught, but, when God 
wills. He can cause it bo come to mind. But the son asks again ; 

‘ Do you mean that I who am by nature descended from my 
father am another’s son ? Explain to me the manner (jp6Trov) 
of the regeneration.’ Heiines can give little light as to the 
method ; but the results of the change are remaikable. Form 
loses its outline, and magnitude loses its dimensions. The mind 
cognizes ; no longer do the senses perceive. The injunction is ; 

‘ Nullify the peiceptions of the body and the birth of Deity will 
take place in thee ’ 8 

(c) Fhrygian.’—ThQ Phrygians elaborated their 
conception of psychical regeneration from the 
myth of Attis, the devotee of Cyhele, who bled 
himself to death under a pine-tree for Ms imagined 
unfaithfulness to his goddess and was restored to 
life by the Earth-Mother. Men weary of earthly 
life and of sin yearned for a thoiouMi change — a 
death, a burial, a new life. Tinder the influence, 
probably, of Mazdseism, according^ to which a 
mystic bull is the originator of creation and resur- 
rection, the old custom of devouring the bull, and 
thus receiving the strength of the bull into them- 
selves to renew their physical energy, underwent a 

1 Be Rapt. 6. 2 gee art. Mysteries (Egyptian). 

SR. Beifczenstein, Die h&lUnxst^ohen Myst&nmreligxonen, 
Leipzig, 1910, p. 31. 

4 The Golden Ass, xi. 21 (Loeh’s Olasslcal Library, p. 674f.) *, 
Kennedy, p. 100 ff, ; Dill, p. 672 flf. 

5 Reitzenstein, Polmand/res, p. 839 ff. ; Kennedy, pp, 107-110, 
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gubliraation of meaning, and was used as a means 
of acqtiirmg eternal regeneration of the soul. 
They appropriated the blood-bath, in which the 
novitiate descended into a grave over ^yhiGh w^ere 
boaids, and on them a bull w'aa slain. The man 
underneath I'eceived on his naked person, and into 
all the orihees of his body, the warm blood, under 
the belief that his sins were thereby cleansed and 
his nature regenerated.^ Tor some time the fiction 
of the new biitli was kept up by feeding the mystic 
on milk and tending him as a babe {(binrep 6.vayEvvih~ 

pevop], 

{d) MU/mwn . — Mithraism (^.u.) employed, and 
probably initiated, the bath of blood, and on niany 
tombstones, even of Roman patricians, there are 
found the words 'in mternum renatus,’ indicating 
that they believed themselves regenerated )iy the 
Mithraic ceremony. Albrecht Dietench has 
published a papyrus which he believes to be a 
liturgy of Mitliraism. Its opening jirayer is very 
striking : 

* 0 I fiist genesis of my genesis t First spirit of the spirit 
winch is in me ! First water of the water which is in me 1 . . . 
ilay it please thee to translate me, who am trammelled by the 
nature which underlies me, to an immoital genesis . . . that I 
mny he horn again (fj.zraynvvy}6Si) in iny mind; thatl maybe 
initiated and the sacred Spirit may breathe on me. Though I 
w'as born a mortal from a mortal mother . . . having been 
sanctified by sacred ceremonies, I am about to gaze with im- 
mortal eyes on the immortal ^on.’ 3 
AYhen all is over, he says to Helios, lord of heaven 
and earth : 

‘ I have been born again by thee * one, out of so many myriads, 
I am immortalized in this hour ' 

8. Metaphors common to NT and the mysteries. 
•—The researeiies of late years, and especially the 
discovery of papyri, have disclosed that many 
technical NT words are also found in the vocabu- 
lary of the mysteries. In NT times the mysteries 
were very popular, not only the national ones, 
but also tlio&e of a more private character, held 
in halls or private houses; and almost every 
respectable man was a member in one or other of 
these mysteries.^ The ceremonies were kept seci'et, 
but the results claimed to be effectuated thereby 
were no secret ; and Paul could not live in an 
intellectual centre like Tarsus without becoming 
familiar with the technical phrases of the mystery- 
religions. And, though we admit that Paul was 
antipathetic to them, and though it be true, as 

A. Jacoby maintains,^ that the keenest struggle of 
Christianity was with the mystery-religions, yet 
%Ye need not be surprised that Paul should borrow 
metaphors from them ; for he often derives 
metaphors from the athletic games against which 
Christiana showed vehement opposition in later 
years. Early Christianity did not invent a xeligious 
vocabulary • almost all its terms were in vogue at 
the time. The professed aim of the mysteries was 
ffiorrjpla, to secure union with God and eternal life, 
liegeneration is the central theme in the Mitlira 
hburgj^ in the Isis ceremonies desciibed by Apu- 
leius, and in the conversation between Hermes and 
Tat. Hence many of the pagans who listened to 
Paul and Silas were members of mystic brother- 
hoods; and, 'when this new group of travelling 
preachers from the East proclaimed tlie promise 
of (rm'qpia and the assurance of life eternal, their 
message was bound to appeal to such an audience.'^ 
The early Christians used familiar terms and 
nietaphors, but infused a vastly higher meaning 
into them. We proceed now briefly to show bow 
the metaphors of the NT concerning legeneration 
are found, though not with the same significance, 

1 Of. art MrsTEftiss (Greek, Phrygian, etc.) ; P. Oumonfe, Die 
one'n£((,l%8chen Religionen, Leipzig, 1910, p 82. 

2 A. Lieterieh, Mne Mithrasliluroie. Leipzig, 1903. p. 3 ff. 

8 Kennedy, p. 79. 

.*Die mitikm MysteHenreligionen und das ChristmtuM, 
5:ubingen, 1910, p. 60. ’ 

® Kennedy, p, 79, 


in the mysteries (the sections are the same as in 
§ 3 above). 

A. ' The seed is the word^ (Lk 8^^ ; of. 1 P 

Ja 1^®). — In the Hermetic literature it is taught 
that ' regeneration is the end and aim of all revela- 
tion.’ While Tat, in silent devotion, sits listening 
to the instruction of his father Hermes concerning 
the divine potencies, these potencies manifestly 
enter into him and form his new ' I ’ ; ^ and it is 
taught that the reader of the book recording the 
conversation between Hermes and Tat might also 
be regenerated, under the grace of God; but a 
translation of the book would not have the same 
effect.® Tat asks his father of what sort of mother 
lie was regenerated, or of what sort of seed, and 
receives the answer : * The will of God is the sower, 
and the seed is the true Good.’® 

B. hnpartnfion of life . — As we have seen, there 
was a deep longing for immortality in the period 
fiom 600 B.O oinvards, and the popularity of the 
mysteries was chiefly due to the fact that they 
claimed to confer life and joy heieaftcr. The gods 
worshipped in the mysteries were those who, like 
Osiris, Attis, and Kore, died and lived again ; and, 
while gazing at vivid spectacular displays of their 
sutierings, death, and rebirth, accompanied by 
mournful addi esses, listened to with sobbings and 
wailings and self-mutilations, the pixTrai strove 
frantically to become partakers in the sufferings 
and death of tlie gods, that they might become 
partakers in their glorious life, in the mysteries 
of Attis, when the worshippers have almost spent 
themselves in sympathetic giief over the sad death 
of Attis, the piiest chants in low tones : 

‘ Be of g-ood cheer, 0 mysfcics, since the god has been rescued 
fiom death, there is crMTTjpta for you from your toils.’ 
Similarly it is said of one who has become mysti- 
cally united to Osiris : 

‘ As truly as Osins lives, shall he live. As truly as Osiris is 
not deed, shall he not die.' 4 

C. Nen) birth . — It is extremely probable that the 

words irakiyyepearla and dvayivvijcnsi to describe the 
change which the claimed to have undergone, 
are pre-Christian. It was believed that the lustra- 
tions and the sympathetic dramas causally pio- 
duced this .state of regeneration. Of course, we 
need scaicely remark that the 'jraXLyyeveo'ia was 
vastly difi'erent from that of the NT. In the 
mysteries the phenomena -svere hyperphysical, due 
to sensuous excitement, akin to that of the faqir 
in India, or the prophets of Baal. In the NT Hie 
change was supremely ethical (1 Co In 

some cases, it may be, the result of the mysteries 
was morally elevating, but that was not their 
primary intent. They were designed to evoke a 
sensuous religiousness — to appeal to the feelings 
and to foster the condition in wduch men and 
women of neui’otic temperament see visions and 
dream dreams. They encouraged manticism as 
distinct from prophecy. The church at Coiinth 
was in danger ot reverting to a ^mystery,’ It 
is doubtful whether those who claimed dpayhvrjo-is 
through Attis and I&is lived on a much higher 
moral level than their neighbours. 

D. A neto ma% or a new creature . — There is every- 
where in the mysteries the notion that the soul, as 
a highly attenuated material entity, undergoes 
sonie change. This is emphasized when, as in the 
Mitlira liturgy, the word (xsTayEwdedaL is used 
instead of the other synonyms. We find con- 
stantly the idea of union (crwoucr/a) of the divine 
with the human, cleansing, ennobling, and trans- 
figuring it. Osiris, Attis, Adonis were men. 
They died as men ; they rose as gods. If men 
unite themselves with them, ' receive them,’ ' put 

1 Keitzenstein, PoimandfeSf p. 217. 

3 Reitzenstein, BeUenist Mystenenreligionen, p. 36. 

3 Reitzenstein, Poimmidres, p. 839. 

4 Ouiiiont, pp. 71 1, 261 , Kennedy, p. 99. 
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bliem on,’ they are thereby deified. They become 
sons of God.^ Yet in one place we have a sorb 
of Nestoriaii conception — awdtpeLa rather than 
trdjKpaa-Ls — when Tat asks whether the inborn son 
of God is himself or another, and prays for Hermes 
to come into him ‘ as children are in the mother’s 
womb.’ ® 

E. A change of clothing, — Here ’we meet with the 
conception that the soul cannot be changed while 
in the body. It must first be * out of the body.’ 
The soul wanders bhiougli the heavens, andieceivea 
a new before it returns. The soul of one 

who is admitted to the mysteries of Isis travels 
through the twelve houses of the zodiac and in 
each puts on a difierent garment — twelve diflerent 
transmigrations. He returns to earth wearing an 
Olympian garment, stands before the assembled 
mystics, and is revered as a god.® So in the cult 
of Mithra the soul of the mystic is born again by 
ni eans of wandering through the heavens. Arrived 
there, he calls out for his own heavenly body, 
which God has formed for him in the world of 
light, and wears it for a time ; but he must lay it 
aside ■when he returns to earth, and put on the 
garment of his earthly body,^ 

E. A passage from death to life. — Development is 
quite a modern conception. It was simpler to the 
ancients to conceive of transition, as death 
followed by life. Even yet we can speak of the 
death of the old year and the birth of the new. 
The great change to which the initiates to the 
mysteries laid claim was often represented as a 
death, followed by a changed life. When the 
initiation was being celebrated, it was usual for 
the iMKTTaL to simulate death, from which they were 
aroused by the call of the {jivaTCLy<>3y6s, Apuleius, 
describing his own initiation, says : * I went to the 
confines of death. I trod the threshold of Proser- 
pine.’ Among some savage tribes youths were 
beaten till they were unconscious, that they 
might enter on a new life ; and for a time they 
were expected to behave as babes.® 

G. Burial and resurrection, — This, of course, is 
a very similar metaphor. Burial was designed to 
emphasize the reality of the death. In the cult of 
Atbis a pine-tree was felled, and the trunk adorned 
with garlands and solemnly buried. The mystics 
wailed for Attis, who had died again in his sacred 
tree ; they gashed themselves and sprinkled their 
blood on the altar. Next night they assembled in 
the temple, simulating death, and a light and the 
resurrected pine-tree were brought in, while the 
priest moved round among the prostrate gi^trrai, 
informing them that the god had been rescued 
from death, and besmearing their throats -with oil 
that they might sing the praises of the risen god,® 
Dietericli, speaking of the customs of some un- 
civilized peoples, says : 

‘The adepts are besmeared with chalk or mud; then suddenly 
cleansed and assume a new name. They axe buried and then 
fetched up out of the grave They are beaten almost to death 
and then brought back to life,’ 7 

Proclus (fl. A.B. 450), in his work on the Theology 
of Plato y iv. 9, says : 

‘What IS most wonderful of all is that the prl'^bs command 
the body to be buried, except the head, in the m'ist sacred of 
all the ceremonies ’ s 

It is certain that in the mysteries all the effects 
were believed to follow magically rathor than 
ethically. The ceremony produced the results 
irrespective of the ethical condition of the novi- 
tiate. Physical contact with the water regenerated 
the soul. The words uttered by the priest were 

1 Reitzenstem, Hellenist, Mysterienrdigionen, p. 7. 

2 Rettz^nstein, Poimandres, p 230. 

3 Reit 2 As.^stein, Hellenist, MysteHenreligioneny p, 26. 

4 Jh, p. 32. 3 Dietench, p. 168 f. 

6 Kennedy, p. 91 ; Frazer, (r-RS, pt. iv., Adonis, Atlis, Osiris, 
Lond(ii, 1914, 1 . 267-274. 

7 P. 1 68. 3 Quoted in Pieterich, p. 163. 


believed to have a magical effect on the soul. The 
burial and besmearing with clay or mud, followed 
by restoration to life, were held to produce in the 
votary a psychical death, burial, and new })iith. 
The new birth produced a sense of union with God, 
compared with marriage to the god or having him 
as a guest in the soul. All was in the realm of 
feeling, and left the moral nature of most men 
untouched. 

9 . Connexion between regeneration and 
baptism.— The subject of Paul’s teaching as to the 
signiffcance of baptism has been a burning ques- 
tion during the past decade. The disputants fall 
into three classes ; 

( 1 ) Those who believe that baptism (which in 
this case is restricted to believers) is nothing moie 
than (ct) a symbol of a spiritual union which 
already exists between Christ and the believer ; 
(j 8 ) a declaration of allegiance to Jesus as Master 
and Lord ; ( 7 ) a public avowal of faith in God the 
Father, Jesus Christ the Eedeemer, and the Holy 
Spirit the Sanctiffer.i 

( 2 ) (a) Those who hold the sacramentarian view 
that baptism remits all sin, oiigmal and actual; 
that it bestows regenerating grace and endows the 
soul with the germs of the Christian virtues (for 
this view see ait. Baptism, vol. ii. pp, 390-400). 

( 6 ) There are some modern scholars who, trained 
in the rigour of modern exegetical methods, claim, 
in the light chiefly of recent reseaicb in the 
mystery -religions, that in his doctrine of baptism 
the apostle Paul was inconsistent with himself and 
with the rest of the NT; that he was indeed a 
sacramentalisb ; and that, while demolishing with 
one hand the efficacy of Jewish rites and cere- 
monies, he was with the other building up a doctrine 
of the mechanical efficacy of baptism, which was 
quite incongruous with his ordinary teacliing. 

‘The latest exeg'ebical phase,’ says P. Bendtoiff, ‘is this, that 
with a frame of raind thoroughly disinclined to sacramental 
conceptions, so many feel themselves histoncally bound to 
ascribe such views to Paul. Such men as Gunkel, Heitmuller, 
and H. J. Holbzmann maintain that Paul held such views 
and that he derived them not fiom the OT nor from 
Jesus Ohnat, hut from the trend of thought in ethnic religions 
current m his time.’ 2 p,g,y W. Heitmuller says : ‘ Baptism, in 
Paul, IS throughout a sacramental act, which works not ex opere 
operantiSy butex opere operato^ in the Catholic sense. Its opera- 
tion IS not conditioned by the faith of the recipient or the 
administrator. Of course, faith is pre-supposed in the candi- 
date, Only those who believed sought baptism, and jet, not- 
withstanding the mode of the operation baptism is not thought 
of in an ethico-psychological manner, but m a purely sacra- 
mental manner.’ 3 H. Gunkel has laboured at the Osins cult, 
and he expresses himself thus ‘ In baptism (so Paul teaches) 
the believer is 30 ined to Christ. Baptism is the symbol of 
dy mg and being buried. He who allows himself to be baptized 
into Christ experiences thereby the death of Chiist, He comes 
out of the water, as one who has died, but been roused to a new 
life. He has put on Ohnst : that which happened to Christ on 
the cross completes itself again in the case of individuals.’ 4 
Percy Gardner writes m the same stiain : ‘St Paul’s view of 
baptism is distinctive. He speaks of burial with Christ in bap- 
ti'^m, and of being baptized into the death of Christ, and of rising 
with him from the dead. ... In his own way, he transforms 
the rite of baptism, not into a thaumaturgio process, but into a 
spiritual expenence of a mj'stic intensity. To him baptism does 
not merely mean repentance for sin, and attempt at a purified 
life ; it was burial with Christ and rising again with him ; it 
was incorporation into the earthly heavenly] body of Christ, 
and becoming a new Cl eature. There can be little doubt that 
m this matter, as in others, Paul innovates by grafting upon a 
Jewish rite a deeper meaning, of which the germs lay in the 
Pagan Mysteries. '5 So Kirsopp Lake, after quoting Bo 63 and 
Gal 327 , says : ‘ Baptism is here clearly indicated as effeefanj;' 
the union with OUnst. . . . Baptism is, for St Paul and his 
readers, universally and unquestioningly accepted as a 
“mystery” or sacrament which works ex opere operato; and 


1 This is the view usually held by Baptists and is represented 
in A. H. Strong’s Systematic Theology, 3 vols., Philadelphia, 
1907-09 , T. Armitage, A Hist, of me Baptists^, New York, 
1800, passvm ; and T. G. Eooke, Hoatrvm and Hist, of Christian 
Baptism, London, 1894, ch li. etc 

2 Hie Taufe im Hrehristentum, Leipzig, 1906, p 16, 

3/6, p. 16f. 

4 Zum religionsgesehichtUehe V&rsidndnisdes HT, Gottingen, 
i’903, p. 83. 

6 JSxploratio Hvangelieat London^ 1899, p. 447, 
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from the unhesitating manner in which St. Paul uses this fact 
as a basis for argument, as if it were a point on which Christ- 
ian opinion did not vary, it would seem as though this sacra- 
mental teaching is central in the primitive Christianity to which 
the Boman Empire began to be converted.*! 

(3) It can liaxdiy be doubted that Paul had some 
acquaintance with the mystery-religions, and that 
lie intentionally used metaphors there in use ; but 
there are many scholars, equally eminent with 
those named above, who cannot believe that 
the Apostle could be so illogical as to embitter his 
life for years by denying the efficacy of Jewish 
rites and ceremonies to secure salvation, and at the 
same time set up an external ordinance like bap- 
tism as Jiaving the efficacy to regenerate the souls 
of men. 

Beissnuinn, e.,9., says ; * It is not correct to say that Paul 
consicleied baptism to mediate our access to Christ. There are 
passages, as Gal which, read aloof from their context, 
might be thus interpreted, but it is moie correct to say that 
baptism is not the restoration to fellowship, but the sealing of 
our fellowship with Christ. With Paul himself it was not 
baptism which was the deciding-pomt, but the Ohnstophany at 
Damascus. He was sent not to baptize, but to preach the 
Gospel.* 2 Eeiidtorff maintains that ‘the ground presupposi- 
tion of all that Paul says on baptismal experiences is faith. 
Not that Paul always mentions faith, as the causa, medians^ but 
he does so frequently in express words, as in Gal 32Bf ^ Eo 6^^. 
The whole baptismal experience of Bo 6 culminates m the 
eminently ethical thought : *‘that we may walk m newness of 
Vile.” This cannot refer to a natural physical-hyperphysical 
new creation, analogous perhaps to the Slithra magical liturgy 
with its &Trtt0ttvaT(,crji,^s. It Can only imply the restoration of a 
new religiona-ethioal life.’ Quoting Col 3^*, he insists that ‘ the 
efficacy of the baptism rests on and consists in the forgiveness 
of sins.’s Clomen steadily opposes the attribution ot sacra- 
mentanan views to the Apostle. He admiis that the implica- 
tions of 1 Co 1529 are magical, but denies that the text repre- 
sents Paul's own views. As to Eo 6 and Col he contends 
that the operation of baptism is based on the significance of the 
death of Christ. There is with the Apostle no refeience to a 
sacrament. ‘Certainly with him, union with the Lord, the 
receiving of the Holy Spiiit, the renewal of life and the blot- 
ting out of sin are realities of religious experience. . . , This 
conversion comes to expression in baptism which is a symbol 
not only of what is to happen but also of w'hat has happened 
already ’ ^ Tnere is much force also in the argument of J. 0. 
Lambert when be maintains that from Eo 322-01 the Apostle 
asserts and reasserts hia fundamental doctrine of justification 
by faith, then in 62 0 he abruptly introduces baptism, for the first 
and only time m the Epistle, and consequently ‘ it seems impos- 
sihle, on the ground of this single reference to baptism in the 
course of his longestand mostdoctunal Epistle, to set aside his 
cardinal thought that in the principle of faith itself there lies 
the whole potency of salvation.* ^ Later he says : * The precise 
point which he wished to enforce was the intimacy of the 
union which faith brin^ about between the believer and the 
Lord.’ Baptism suggests a being buried uith Christ. ‘But a 
burial is not a death : it is only a public certification and seal- 
ing of death And, in like manner, baptism is not a dying 
with Christ, but rather a sealing of that death in Him and with 
Him which is immediately brought about by faith.* 0 The same 
view is ably defended by H. A. A. Kennedy, in Map viii. iv. 
[1912], and m his work on St. Paul and the Mystery-Religions^ 
ch. VI. 

It remains now to examine what sort of con- 
structive criticism the last-named scholars have to 
offer, having disposed of the other two views, for, 
of course, in repudiating saciamentaiiamsm, they 
are equally pronounced in their conviction that 
the statements in Paul’s Epistles as to baptism, 
such as Gal 3^^, Tit 3®, imply more than that 
baptism is merely a symbol of spiritual facts, 
(1) It clears the air considerably that they all i 
agree that all the persons whose baptism is j 
recorded in the NT had avowed repentance and 
faith in Jesus as Christ and Lord before they were 
baptized.^ (2) They agree that a candid exegesis 
of the passages in which Paul speaks of baptism 
obliges ns to admit that he believed that in 
baptism ^ something happens.’ The believer *puts 
on Christ’ ; he * dies to sin,’ he 'is raised to new- 

! Marlier Epistles, p. 886. 

2 Faulus, p. 89, Eng. tr. p. 130 f. 3 pn. 32, ge. 

4 Religionsgesohioktliche Erklamng des JUfT, Giessen, 1909, 
p. 178, Eng. tr., Pnmitive Christianity and its mn- Jewish 
Sources, Edinburgh, 1912, p. 223 

3 ^Che Sacraments in the JJT, Edinburgh, 1903, p. 169. 

0 Ih, p, 173. 

7 Bendtorff, p. 32 j Lambert;, p. 193 ; Kennedy, p. 249. 


ness of life.’ Paul was exhorted to 'be baptized 
and wash away his sins.’ Christ ‘cleansed’ tlie 
Church 'by the laver of water by means of the 
word’ (Eph 5^®). Clearly the early Christians 
were taught to expect that in their baptism they 
would receive some influx of spiiitual power— some 
rich spiritual blessing. Lambert expresses it as 
'a marked accession of spiritual life and power.’ ^ 
Kennedy speaks of * a wonderful spiritual quicken- 
ing ; a new enhancing of the power and gras]! of 
faith .’ 2 (3) They draw a very proper and vital 
distinction between ‘ cause ’ and ‘ occasion.’ They 
do not believe that the literal act of baptism — 
contact with the water, or the utteiance of the 
formula — in any sense causes tliese spiritual 
bles.sings ; but they do believe that Paul taiiglit 
that it was a divine appointment that those who 
obeyed their Lord by making a public confes.sion 
of Him in baptism should receive therein a rich 
spiritual rewaicl. 

jf? <7., Clemen, speaking on Gal 827, gays : ‘Baptism as such is 
not the cause of the “ putting on Chri&t ”... for 32" says, “Ye 
are all sons of God through faith *’ : accordingly baptism can only 
be the occasion on which one confesses his sins, not a sacia- 
ment’ ;3 and Lambert is equally explicit: ‘it was nob with the 
baptismal water that men were sealed, but wth the Holy Spirit 
of promise Baptism was the occasion of the sealing, lather 
than the sealing Itself. , . . Even this sealing of the Spirit is not 
a creative but a declarative act. *4 

Baptism was not the cause of sxiiritual gifts, but 
the occasion of their bestowal. Baptism does nc^t 
literally wash away sin, but NT believers were 
taught to expect a con.scioiisness of pardon and a 
full sense of sin forgiven in connexion with their 
baptism. Nor does baptism legeneiate in a causal 
sense, but NT baptism was normally the occasion 
of the bestowal of the gifts of the Holy Spirit — so 
much so that Paul was astonished that it was 
possible for any disciples who had been baptized 
not to have received them (Ac 19^). Eegaiding 
J esus as their great Exemplar and His baptism as 
the tyjie of, and authority for, Christian baptism, it 
was natural that they should expect somewhat 
similar spiritual blessings to be conferred on fcliem 
to those which were conferied on Him. 

LiTERATuaR. — This has been sufficiently indicated by the 
numerous quotations throughout the article. 

J. T. Marshall. 

REIN C ARN AT I O N.— See Transmigration, 
Soul. 

RELATIONS (Buddhist). — Buddhist philo- 
sophy has from the outset resolved all 'things,’ 
all 'states’ of matter and mind, into a flux of 
‘ happenings.’ That which happens is a senes in 
the flux of transient, even momentary, complexes 
of elemental factors, determined and determining, 
according to the fivefold law of cosmic order 
{niyama). And these complex happenings are 
determined and determining, both as to their con- 
stituent factors and also as to other happenings, in 
a variety of ways that we should express by the 
term 'relations.’ The Buddhist term is paccaya 
(Skr. pratyaya). Etymologically the word is 
nearly parallel_ to ‘relation’ (paccaya = ‘le,’ 
and ay, causative of i, ‘ to go or come,’ in place of 
latns, ‘ borne ’). A greater discrepancy, however, 
lies in the causal emphasis of the Pali term, which 
is lacking in our word. The commentators em- 
phasize this : ' paccaya means because-of-that it- 
makes-to-come.’ The prefix [pati) is here given 
the added force of paticca,^ It is true that one of 
the most recent discussions of the notion of cause ® 
expresses 'the geneial scheme of a causal law’ in 
terms of relations. But this is only one among 

! Pp. 152, 168. 2 p. 249. 

3 Pnmitive Christianity, p, 217. 4 p. 175] 

6 Of. art. Paticca-SamuppSua, and Cowmmtwry on the Pat- 

t?idna. ^ 

6 In Bertrand Bussell, Our Knowledge of the Maternal World 
London, 19l4, p. 2160 ’ 
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the inevitable, if unconscious, approximations of 
modern Euiopean ‘philosophies of change’ to 
Buddhist ideas. 

Another characteristically Buddhist definition 
of relations, beside that given above, is to assign 
them a place among the marks or characters of 
things {i.e. events) in general. Thus all things 
(except the philosophic Nibbana) have {a) the 
three marks of impermanence, liability to suffer- 
ing, and soullessness j {h) the threefold mark of 
the conditioned : genesis or birth, cessation or 
decay and death, and a relatively static point or 
interval between ; and lastly, (c) the marks of 
causation, viz. relations, or correlation. 

The third group of marks was developed under 
24 heads in the last of the analytical works in 
the Ahliidhammci Pitaha of the canon, called the 
Patthdna, also ‘the Great Book.^^ They are the 
most-one may say the only — distinctively con- 
structive contribution to Buddhist philosophy in 
those six analytical books. The 24 heads are 
developed at great length in application to the 
material and mental facts of experience. The 
commentary, ascribed to Buddhagho^a, adds some 
useful explanatory^ matter, especially in its insist- 
ence on the necessity of regarding the correlation, 
or paccayata, in every one of the 24 modes as an 
‘ assisting agency ’ {iipaTcdraha ) ; 

‘ Where one dliamma^ by its arising or persisting is a helper 
to another dhamma^ that first-named is the (causally) relating 
dAamma to the last-named.’ 

It is impossible to say how soon after the closing 
of the canon, how long before Buddhagho§a’s date, 
this aspect was evolved. But it is of the* greatest 
importance to an understanding of the Buddliist 
philosophy of change, and it has remained a key- 
note in that tradition to the present day. Thus 
Ledi expands it as follows : 

* Just as an heir normally inherits the property of his deceased 
parent, so does a succeeding unit of consciousness inherit all the 
energy, the functions, the impressions of the expired unit.’ 3 

The same is believed with regard to material units. 
And the legacy itself came, in later works, to be 
spoken of as a force, mm, influence of tli^paccaya, 
or causally relating term, viz. the paccaya-satti.'^ 
Thus : 

* In the exposition of the Pa|;tihana relations there are three 
main features to be carefully noted, ; 

(i.) the relating thing (jpaceayadhamma), 

(li ) the related thing ipaecayuppannadhamma), 

(ill.) the distinctive function (or influence) of the relation 
ipaecaya-BatU-visesa) '6 

The 24 paccayas, under the title Paccaya- 
sangaha (‘ Compendium or Category of Belations, 
or Causation*), occupy the eighth part of the 
standard manual, entitled Ahlndhammattha- 
sangaha. This work (in which -satti does not 
occur) dates from the 9th, 10th, or llth cent. A.D., 
and is translated in The Compendium of Philosophy . 
The author, Anuruddha of Ceylon, begins liis 
exposition thus: 

*Now Jet me tell e’en as is fit how such 
And such a state of things 6 related stands 
To other states conditioned like itself,* 

and proceeds : 


* In the category of relations we have two schemata ’ — the law 
of happening by way of cause? and the system of correlation.’ 8 
Coming in due course to the second, he writes : 


‘The sjstem comprises the following relations : 

(1) condition 

(6) co-existence 

(2 

> object 

0 reciprocity 


) dominance 

0 dependence 


> contiguity 

(9) sufficing condition 

(P. 

) immediate contiguity 

(10) antecedence 


'^Patthana means ‘predominant cause’: hence a specific 
form of paccaya. 

2 State, thing, presentation, phenomenon. 

5 JPTS. 1916-16, p. sr. 

^ S. Z. Aung, Compendium of PMloaopky, p. 42, 
ff From a letter by Dr. Dedi to the writer 

6 Phammd. 7 Paticca^samnppdda’nayo, 

8 PatiMna^nayo, 


(11) consequence (18) means, way 

^12) habitual recurrence (19) association 

(13) action (20) dissociation 

(14) result (31) presence 

(16) support (22) absence 

(16) control (23) abeyance 

0.7) jhdna (24) continuance.' 

(1) is hetu, one of several synonyms for causal 
antecedent, or condition, in general ; it is techni- 
cally reserved for the six moral ‘roots’ {mula)oi 
personal character : appetite, enmity, ignorance 
or dullness, and their opposites, disinterestedness, 
amity, intelligence. (2) is object of consciousness, 
VIZ. live obj'ects of the five senses, and one of 
intellect, namely, impressions and ideas. (3) refeis 
to an overruling^ factor in consciousness at any 
given moment : intention, energy, volitional ap- 
perception, intellectual investigation. Of (4), (5), 
the latter applies to a sequence in time so appa- 
rently indivisible as that of mental states or 
moments. By (6) ‘co-nascence,’ or simultaneons 
and co-inheiing genesis, is meant. In (7) both 
terms of the relation are mutually relating and 
related. (9) difiers from (8) only as indicating a 
cause or group of conditions efieetive enough to 
bring about immediately a given lesult. (12) = 
repetition so as to form a habit.^ (13), karma, is 
the relation between an act of will and its result 
(14) is literally ripeness, maturity; causally con- 
ceived, it IS a relation of effortlessness.^ (15) im- 
plies mental or material nutriment. (16) refers to 
the influence of psycho-ifiiysical, mental, and moral 
faculties or controlling powers. (17) is concen- 
trated energy physical and mental. (18) is thought 
or conduct under the aspect of a shaped course of 
procedure towards an end. (22), positively re- 
garded, implies ‘ opportunity for a successor to 
arise.’* So for (23). 

^ In conjparing these groups with corresponding 
lists in European pliilosophy, we notice comci- 
dences and discrepancies. The familiar relation 
of ‘resemblance’ is wanting, and one of its modes : 

‘ equality, inequality.’ ^ As explanation it may be 
suggested that {a) the Buddhist list claim.*!: to give 
not all, but only the most important, relations ; ® 
(6) resemblance is not so much an objectively valid 
relation as an impression of a dual or plural object 
on a subject, hence it is a species of (2) ; (c) re- 
semblance, even if objectively valid, is not a causal 
relation, an ‘ assisting agency,’ as is every paccaya. 
Ai Ihis holds good as to ‘ equality.’ 

Two other relations — ‘subject-attribute,’ ‘con- 
tainer-content ’ ® — indicate a standpoint that is 
opposed to orthodox Buddhist philosophy, viz. the 
positing of a substance or agent. It may be said 
in rejoinder that the second class of relations — 
‘object’ — involves a subject. This is true for our 
philosophic tradition and idiom, but not for tho.se 
of Buddhism. Arammana (object) involves no 
correlate of metaphysical import, such as we axe 
entangled with, in ‘subject.’ The ever-changing 
‘object’ is regarded as the tliing-which-relates 
{paccaya)\ the ever-changing mental aggregates 
are the thing-related {paccmjuppanna).’^ The only 
constant factor is the concept of the specific re- 
lation.* 

Literature. — The Tiha^pattkana and Commentary on the 
PaU^dna will shortly be published by the Pah Text Society ; 
The Compendium of Philosophy, tr. and ed S, Z. Aung and 
0. A. F. Rhys Davids, PTS, London, 1910 ; Ledi Mahatnera, 

‘ On the Philosophy of Relations,’ JPTS, 1916-16, pp. 21-60, 
Paccayadlpani, Rangoon ; C. A. F. Rhys Davids, Buddhist 
Psychology, London, 1914, p. 194 1 

C. A. F. Bhys Bavids. 


1 Of. Points of Controversy, pp. 294, 862. 

2 Com. on PaUhdna. 8 Ledi, Paceayadipani. 

* Of. J. S. Mill's System of Logic, bk. iit oh. xxiv. 

8 JPTS, 1916-16, p. 23. 

6 H. Bergson, Creative Evolution, Eng, tr , London, 1912, 
p. 165 f. 

7 Aung, Compendium, p. 2. * JPTS, 1915-16, p. 26, 
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RELICS (Primitive and Westein). — In the art 
Cannibalism (vol. iii. p, 107 1) it has "been shown 
^hat by eating the dead or part of them the eater 
acquires their souls or their qualities, and thus 
obtains power over the soul or is united to it. It 
is not necessary to eat the whole man ; to eat part 
is enougli, because of the principle involved in 
sympathetic magic that the whole is contained in 
the part, or that the influence working in the 
whole works also in the part, although separate 
from it. On analogous grounds the dead man’s 
soul or his powers or qinahties may work from his 
body or from any fragment of it, from his clothes, 
or from any object or pait of any object with 
wlucli he has once been in contact. ' Any one who 
weais or carries these, who touches them, who 
prays to them, or who uses them in a variety of 
otlier ways, benefits by his action. The son! or 
power of the dead man is so far subject to him, or 
at all events aids Ijim in varyins: ways. This is 
the explanation of the use and cult of relics, which 
of course are valued in proportion to the extent of 
the i)owei, strength, miraculous gifts, or saintli- 
ness of the iieison to whom they originally belonged, 
as well as of the love or respect in which he was 
held. The supernatural virtues of relics, originat- 
ing in such beliefs as have been lef erred to, may 
be traced through a series of examples in all 
religions and in all degrees of civilization, beginning 
with the lowest savages. 

I. Relics in savage life. — {a) Just as enemies 
are eaten to obtain their qualities, so their kidney 
or caul fat, as a special seat of life, is abstracted 
and used as a lubricant for the body^ — a common 
custom among Australian tribes.^ Similarly, 
relics of a dead enemy are sometimes worn for 
protection. In E. Africa, if enemies can unearth 
the body of a dead warrior, parts of it are used 
as charms — eyebrows, nose, little finger or toe, 
pudonda, etc. These are reduced to ashes, an4 
when not used in tatuing or mixed with food, they 
are sewn up m a bag and worn round the neck.^ 
Among W. African tribes also parts of an enemy’s 
body or sometimes of an ancestor are used in 
mailing a fetisli — part of the brain to give wisdom, 
of tlie heart coinage, the eye inHuence. A spirit 
is supposed to be lured by these to reside in the 
fetish,^ The Tenimheiese wear the vertebrm of 
an enemy round the neck as a charm in war-time.'* 
I\Ieu of Mowat, New Guinea, after slaying a great 
warrior, wear his penis in order to increase their 
strength.® Another method is to attach the relic 
to the arms, etc., used in battle. Thus in Mexico, 
if any one could secure the middle finger of the 
left, hand and the hair of a woman dying in child- 
biith, he tied these on his shield to make him 
brave and fierce and to blind his enemies.® Rub- 
bing weapons with part of a dead man’s body to 
give them his strength and skill is sometimes 
pnictise<l also, as among the Koniagas (piece of 
dejui whaler used) and Aleuts.^ 

With many tribes magical rites are performed 
with part of a dead man’s body — e,g,, in healing, 
in rain-inaking, as love-charms, to keep of! thieves, 
to 10 b a man of his strength. In one .such instance 
practised m Queensland, where an enemy is flayed 
and his skin used to cover a sick man,® there is 
analogy to the use of a dead man’s clothing or 
part of it as a relic in more civilized regions. 

1 Cf. art ANOiNTmo, § 6 ; W. U. Smith, Meligim of t?ie 
Semites^, Edinbmgh, 1894, pp. 380, 3S3 

2 D. Macdonald, Africana, London, 1882, i. 104, 169. 

3 R. H. Nassau, F&tichwn in W . 4/nca, London, 1904, up. 

82, 111. 

4 j. 0 . Riedel, X)e slmk- en kroesharim rassm tusschen 
Selves m Papua, The Hag-ue, 1886, p. 29S 

5 JAI xix. [1890] 402. 8 iii. 364. 

1 1K i . 76, liu 140. 

8L. Pison and A. W, Howitt, Kaynlaroi and JlumaL 
Velbourne, 1880, p. 225- 


Bef erence may here be made to the so-called ‘ hand 
of glory’ used to produce sleep or inanition.^ 
Other parts besides the hand weie also used — e.g.^ 
the skull to make one invisible like the ghost who 
owned it (Blackfoot Indians). ^ Another instance 
is found in the use of the pointing-stick or bone 
among Australian tribe,s to cause death. The 
bone is ‘ sung ’ and curses are pronounced while it 
is pointed in the direction of the victim. The most 
powerful form is made out of the femur or fibula 
of a dead man among the Gnanji and other tribes 
in the Gulf region. These tribes also attach the 
radius of a dead man to a spear when .setting out 
to avenge his death. The spear cannot fail then 
to go straight and slay the murderer.® Analogous 
to this is the use in the Melanesian area of arrows 
tipped with human bone. These ai e much dreaded. 
After incantations are said over them, they acquire 
I manetj oi the ghost works thiough them. The 
danger of these arrows is proportionate to the 
power of the dead man whose bones are used.^ 

(c) The practice of head-hunting and scalp-tak- 
ing, in which undoubtedly the purpose was to gain 
power over the ghost (the head being a seat of the 
soul ®), illustrates these vaiious uses of relics of the 
dead, and shows that the relics are vehicles of 
spirit-power, things tlirqugh which the ghost still 
acts. Another illustration of the connexion of 
spirit and xelic is found in a group of folk-tales in 
which a man, having stolen a skull from a church- 
yard, is haunted by the ghost until he returns it.® 
{tl) The custom of the widow carrying her 
husband’s skull as a relic or amulet, and the wide- 
spiead practice of preserving heads of relatives or 
ancestois for cult or magical pui poses have been 
described in the art. Hrad {5 [/j, [17]) ; cf. also 
Death and Disposal of the Dead (Introductory), 
XXL 5 ; Charms and Amulets (Mexican and 
Mayan), (1), The whole body is sometimes pre- 
served as a relic, Herodotus relates this of the 
Ichthyophagi (Macrohioi), who ofiered sacrifices 
to the body for a year, afterwards removing it to 
another place. So with the Kurnai the mummi- 
fied corpse is carried about by the family, and 
later placed in a hollow tree.® Among some W. 
African tribes all the bones of father or mother 
are diied and kept in a wooden chest, for which a 
small house is provided, and to which son or 
daughter goes to hold communion with the spirit.® 
For otlier instances of preservation of the corpse 
in the family dwelling, with accompanying rites, 
see EBE\y. 418“* (Australia), 423«“ ^ (Tahiti, Muong 
of Tongking, Baould of W. Africa, Yumbos of S. 
America, Gilbert Islanders). In some instances 
the wife or nearest relative carries about the bones 
after they have been exhumed (Woodlark Islanders, 
Mosquito Indians j also ashes of the cremated 
body, Taculhes).^® So among the Abipones the 
bones of medicine-men^ were carried about by the 
tribe in their wanderings.^^ Among the Anda- 
manese necklaces are mmle of a child’s bones (also 
of an adult’s) and distributed among the relatives. 
The bones cuie diseases and shield fiom attacks of 
evil spiiits, through the intervention of the ghost, 
who is pleased by the respect paid to his memory.^® 

1 See art Hand, § s (c) 

so. B. OrinneJl, JSlachfoot Lodge Tales, New York and 
London, 1893, p. 288. 

3 Spencer-Gillenl*, p. 463. 

fl ? JI* Codrington, JAI xix. 216. 5 gee art. Head, § 5. 

0 A. Le liraz, La Legende de la mort en Basse-Bretagne^, Pans, 
1902, I 289 ; W. Larmime, Irish Folk^Tales and Romances, 
London, 1894, p. 31. ’ 

7 Herod, lii. 24 8 Figon and Howitt, p. 244, 

y Nassau, p. 169. 

30 A. 0. Haddon, FL y. [1894] 820 : NR i. 731, 744, 126 ; cf. 
JERF 111 . 230<i. * * 

ii ^28?* I^^^^’izhoffer, Account of the Ahipones, London, 1822, 

32 E H. Man, JAI xii [1883] 86, 143, 146 ; cf, xi. [1882] 296^2. 
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(s) Separate parts of the body are sometimes 
regarded as sacred. 

(1) Ihnger and iog,— First 3 omts of these, along with the 
nails, part of the lobe of the ear, and a lock of ban, are used to 
form a family fetish with which the spirits of the dead aie 
associated. Fresh lelics are added to the fetish as new relatives 
die. It descends by inheritance (Benga of W Africa).i Finger- 
bones (also sometimes skulls or teeth) of important men aie 
preserved in a shrine at the village m the Solomon Islands. 
The ghost haunts these relics.2 

(2) The a)m-bone is a sacred relic among the Mara, Anula, 
and other N Australian tribes After a year it is given to the 
messenger who summons to the final burial i ites The messenger 
carrying the relic is himself sacred, and, when he shows it to 
the bubesmen, they must begin their journey to the scene of 
the ntes.J 

(3) Hair and fert/i.—These are used as amulets by the family 
priest 111 praying to the dead at places other than that where 
the skulls aie stoied,^ In Florida, Solomon Islands, in the 

rivate cult of a ghost, the worshipper wears as a relic a lock of 

air or a booth of the helpful ghost when fighting ; at other 
times lb IS kept in the house.s So also m the Loyalty Islands 
priests, when piaying, tied to their foreheads or arms relics 
consisting of teeth, hair, or nails of ancestois. To these magical 
power w’as ascnbed.^* 

(4) The jaw-bones are sometimes an important rehc. They are 
carried by the Andaman widow along with the skull,? and 
among the Kiriwina (New Guinea) the widow suspends the jaw- 
bones, ornamented with beads, from her neek.8 But the most 
striking use of the jaw-bones as a relic is found among the 
Baganda, who preseive those of kings as a precious hen loom, 
along with their uiuhilical cord, in temples, guarded by heredi- 
tary custodians The ghost was believed to cling to them and 
to give help when they were duly honoured, Jaw»-bones of very 
ancient kings were thus treasured. 9 This is undoubtedly con- 
nected with the idea that a king’s or hero’s body or head is a 
talisman upon which the safety of the tribe or state depends. 
They are carefully guarded lest they should be removed and 
disaster follow.^® 

^ (/) In savage custom certain articles are some- 
times connected with the mythic life of gods and 
spirits, and may be regarded as relics. Of these 
the cJmringa of the Arunta and other Central 
Austiahan tribes form an example. Each one 
was associated in the Alciieringa {q.v,) period with 
a totemic ancestor and remained on earth as the 
abode of ins spirit when his body entered the 
ground. Such churinga and those associated with 
reborn spirits are carefully preserved in sacred 
store-houses, or ertnatiilunga. They are much 
venerated and are used in various sacred cere- 
monies. When ill, a man may send for a churinga 
of his totem, scrape off a little of it, and drink it 
m water, thus absorbing part of the essence of 
the stone endowed with attributes of the spirit. 
Besides being associated with ancestors, the 
churmga have ‘ feelings ’ which can he soothed by 
luhhing them with led ochre. The store-houses 
are sometimes solemnly visited, just as shiines 
with relics are elsewhere.^^ The Melanesian hero 
Qat left behind him the stump of a tree that he 
had cut down for a canoe, and men who cut down 
trees for canoes sacrifice at this stump for the 
preservation and power of these vessels. Among 
the Creek Indians a powerful charm carried by 
war-parties consists of parts of the horns of a 
mythic snake j these preserve from wounds. In 
other instances stones may be regaided as members 
of a divinity or supernatural being, or sacred 
places or instruments are thought to have been 
instituted or handed over to men by them, or 
sacred musical instruments repiesent a god or 
contain his voice. 


1 Nassau, p. 159. 

2 R. II, Codrmgton, The Melanesians, Oxford, 1891, p. 258, 

8 Spencer-Gillen'’, p. 549 f. 

4Le P6re Lambert, Mceurs et superstitions des Ndo-CaU- 
dornens, Noumea, 1000, p. 288 f. ; cf. G. Turner, Samoa a 
Hundred Years Ago and Long Before, London, 1884, p. 342. 

Codringfcon, p. 133 f. 8 Turner, p. 339. 

7 Man, J A 1 xii. 80 ^JAI xxi. 482, 

0 J. Roscoe, The Baganda, London, 1911, p. 282 f, ; see also 
art. Bantu, vol. ii. p 357'’, and art. Mooth, voU viii. p. STOa. 

10 Sea J. G. Frazer, pt. iv., Adonis, Attis, Osins, London, 
1914, u. 103 ; cf. §§ 3, 4. 

11 Spencer-Gillens pp. 123, 132 if., hpp. 160 ff., 267 ff. 

12 Oodrington, Melanesians, p. 141. 18 HUB iil 4QSb. 

14 Of. BRE ill. 407^ V. 93»* ^ vl. 634% ix. fia b. 


(g) In all parts of the world, both in the liiglier 
and in the lower culture, marks on rocks or hiilh 
are regarded as foot- or hand-prints of spirits, 
gods, or demons, and are in a sense their relics, 
which are sometimes regarded with veneiation. 
Examples of this are found not only in savage, 
i but also in classical, Teutonic, Celtic, Semitic, 
Hindu, Buddhist, and Chiistian folk-lore. Where 
; divinities are mythically supposed to drive about 
in vehicles of one kind or another, and where theii 
worshippers set the image of a divinity in a cart 
or chariot and drive it about for ritual or magical 
reasons, such a vehicle would be regarded also as 
a rehc of the god himself — his property, once used 
by him as it is now used for his image. Examples 
of this ritual use occur in Teutonic religion,^ as 
well as in Koman, Celtic, and Hindu cults. ^ 

2 . Greek. — (a) The cult of relics m Greece was 
inseparably connected with that of heroes, mythical 
or real, as that in turn was linked on to tile wor- 
ship of ancestral ghosts. The remains of the hero 
usually rested in the agora, and over them was 
erected the 7}p(pojf, a kind of chapel, but sometimes 
the grave or i]p<por was in the temide of a divinity. 
The cult at the ijpipov was a cult paid to the hero’s 
relics quite as much as to the hero himself, though 
these relics were generally not visible. Their 
presence within a town or distiict was a guarantee 
of safety. Sometimes not even parts of the hero’s 
remains were visible. The head of Orpheus was 
buried in Lesbos or in Smyrna,® and the head of 
one of the Koryhantes was buried at the foot of 
Olympus.^ The supposed relics of Orpheus at 
Libethra were never to see the sun, or the city 
would he destroyed by a boar. When they were 
exposed, the river Sys (boar) came down in flood 
and overthiew it.® Nothing further need he said 
regarding the cult of heroes whose relics rested in 
a grave (see art. Heroes and Hero-Gods [Greek 
and Roman]). There are occasional instances of 
bodily relics not buried in graves but otherwise 
preserved. The skin of Marsyas was suspended in 
the city of Celsenm — by Apollo, according to the 
myth.® The alleged shoulder-blade of Pelops was 
pieserved in a bronze coffer in the temple of Zeus 
at Elis, after having been found by the fisher 
Damarmenos in the sea and identified by an oracle,'^ 
The bones of Tantalus were kept in a bronze vessel 
at Argos, over against the grave of Pelasgos.® The 
hones of Orpheus lested in a hydria on a pillar at 
Dion in Macedonia.® The hair of Medusa was 
preserved m a hydria at Tegea.^® At the festival 
of Europa in Crete, Avheie she was leverenced as 
Hellotis, her hones were carried in a great crown 
of myrtle. 

(6) When a hero died abroad, his remains were 
brought with pomp to the place of intended 
sepulture. From every city through which the 
remains passed priests, magistrates, and citizens 
thronged to meet them, or citizens were de- 
puted to follow in mourning. Trophies, crowns, 
and armour were offered, chaplets were sent to 
adorn the urn, and finally the most honourable 
burial was given to the hero. Examples of this 
aie found in the pages of Plutarch.^® The posses- 
sion of a hero’s lelics was important for the safety 
of a town or state ; hence such relics were often 
eagerly sought for in times of danger, even when 
they were already possessed and honoured by 
another town or district. Generally an oracle 

1 J Grirain, Tmtonio 3tythology, tr. J 8. Stallybrass, Loudon, 
1882-88, pp. 107, 329 ; Tacitus, Genn^ 40. 

2 Amm. Mai cell, xxiu. 3 ; Greg. Tur. de Glor, Oonf. 77. 

3 Lucian, adv, Jndoot. 11 ; Conon, 46. 

4 Eusebius, Prcep. JSiang, ii. 3. 27. 

6 Pans, ix, 30 5. 8 Herod, vii. 26 

7 Paus V. 13. 7, vi. 22. 1 ; Pliny, xxyiii. 4. 

8 Paus. ii, 22. 2. 9/d, ix. 30, 7. 

10 /d. viii 47, 6. Athen. xv. 678a. 

12 PelopidaSf 33 1 , Demetrius, 63, PMlopmtnen, 21, 
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announced that it was necessary to obtain these 
relics and told in oracular fashion where they were 
to be found, as the place ot sepulture was often 
kept secret by the owners. Sometimes the actual 
discovery of their position was the result of a pro- 
digy, as when Cinion, seeing an ea ;le tearing at 
the ground with beak and talons, as inspired to 
dig there, and so found the bones of Theseus. 
Opposition was often offered to their removal ; 
hence they had to be taken by force or by fraud ; 
and sometimes the hero himself resented the removal 
of his relics. Once obtained, they weie brought 
with great reverence, the citizens met them with 
processions and sacnlioes, thej'- were duly buiied, 
and a shrine was erected over the spot A festival 
day was annually or oftener held in their honour. 
Many examples of this occur even in the case of 
the relics of mythic heroes, and probably they 
originated as a means of explaining local cults. 

Plutarch describes at some lenp^th the translation of the relics 
of Theseus fiom Scyros to Athens.i Herodotus tells how an 
oracle made known to the LacertaDiiionians that they would 
never conquer the Tegeana until they had obtained from the 
Tegean territory the bones of Orestes, which were further said 
to lie where two winds by hard comiiulsion blew and stroke 
answered to sti oke. This proved to be a biaoksmith's forge — 
the bellows being the winds. The smith had found there a 
coffin seven cubits long containing a body of equal length. 


Other curious relics were the egg of Led a and the 
remains of the clay with which Prometheus had 
made man.^ These relics were shown to admiring 
travellers and pilgrims, but there is little known 
of any cult of them. The sceptre of Agamemnon 
was much reverenced at Chseronea, and daily oller- 
ings weie made to it.® 

{/) Animal relics were also preserved — the 
teeth of the hoar of Erymanthus, the skin and 
teeth of the Calydonian boar, the bones of the 
nioii.ster to which Andromeda was exposed, and 
the iike.^ 

(gf) As has been seen, the possession of a hero’s 
relics gave safety or victory to a city or district. 
They also promoted fruitfulness and fertility, 
warded olf pestilence and famine, or caused rain 
to fall in time of drought. Many other wonders 
\vere related of them. Legends of their healing 
powers existed, and in many instances the sick 
were cariied to tombs of heroes in order to be 
cured there by their power."* 

3. Egyptian. — In Egypt the careful preservation 
of the mummy shows gieat reverence for the dead, 
but hardly amounts to relic- worship, as there was 
little actual cult of the dead, save in so far as the 
dead man was identified with Osiris. The cult of 


Having obtained the relics, the Lacedsemonians were now relics was largely associated Avith the worship of 
always superior to the Tegeans.^^ Other instances occur in Osiris and with uivthQ of hici rlpoih nr dicr.’tAmlhPv 
Pausanias, who says, e.ff , that during a plague at Orchomenus ^ i ot ins deaUi or dismember- 

the Pythian priestess announced that the only remedy was to IdCnt. the burial-places of Osiris or of his 
bring back the bones of Hesiod from Naupactua. A crow would members are mentioned in texts giving lists of ‘ the 

graves of Osiris.’ The lists vaiy, and in some 
bones were there found in a cleft.® ^ r. , 

instances one member occurs as a relic in two or 

more places — numerous legs, the head at Abydos 
and at Memphis. Thus the honour of possessing 


(c) In liiinierous instances different regions 
claimed to possess the relics or hones of the same 


hero, who had thus more graves or shrines than some of the members was claimed by more than 


one. In all these particulais there is a close re- one city. These sanctuaries in Grseco-Koman 
semblance to the data of the Christian relic cult, times were forty-two in number, each with its 
but one usual aspect of that cult is lacking— the central shrine or Serapeum, 
translation of pait of the bodily relics instead of mu « „ ^ 

the whole. This oecurs oBly ii the ca^e of the Jli: n 

mythic should ei -blade of Pelops. become an Osina and the sepulchi 


The Serapeuma were so called by the Greeks ‘ without regard 
to the distinction between the tomb of a dead bull which had 
become an Osina and the sepulchre of the god-man Osiris hini- 


(d) Erequently where very large bones — probablv Egyptians they were the sanctuaries of Osinsj 


fossil bones of large animals — were (jjscovered, | ^ ^ 

they Avere assumed to be those of heroes of the Ahydos OAved its importance to its possession of 
past, Avho Avere thought to have been of gigantic the head, and its symbol was a coffer containing it, 
size. The Syrians, having found such bones m surmounted by tAvo plumes. But from the Xllth 
the bed of the Oiontes, Avere informed by an oracle to the XVIIth dynasty the whole body AA'as also 
that they Avere those of a hero."* The bones of supposed to be buried there, and an early royal 
Orestes were seven cubits long, according to Hero- tomb Avas regarded as that of Osiris. It became an 
dotus.® irapoitant holy place, to which numerouspilgrim- 

Hugebones, alleged to be those of the giants, were also sbown Avere made, and bmial near his relics was 

in temple 8 '~-e, 9 f,, thoseof Hopladamosia the temple of Asklepioa 
at Megalopolis, and those of Geryon among the Thebans.6 


ages^ Avere made, and bmial near his relics was 
considered most advantageous. At Busiris was 
the backbone or ‘ pillar ’ of Osiris, the ded, kept 
there as a sacred relic. It had been discovered at 
Mendes and brought to Busiris.® Lucian also 


(e) Besides bones, other relics of heioes were there as a sacred relic. It had been discovered at 
preserved and honoured. Among these weapons Mendes and brought to Busiris.® Lucian also 
Avere conspicuous— the spear of Achilles in the mentions the hair of Isis as an important relic 
temple of Athene at Phaselis, the sword of Memuon preserved in Egypt. Herodotus refers to a curious 
in tne temple of AUsculapius at Niconiedia, the myth current in the Theban district regarding 
shield of Pyirhus over the door of the sanctuary of Perseus. Here the Chemmitge had a temple in his 
Demeter Avhere his death took place. Of other honour, and here he sometimes appeared. A sandal 


relics, the lyre of Orpheus Avas preserved in more 
than one temple, the llute of Marsyas in the temple 


worn by him Avas sometimes found after his visit. 
It Avas tAvo cubits long, and its presence denoted 
prospeiity for Egypt.® As in Greece, large bones 


of Apollo at Sicyon, the sceptre of Agamemnon in prospeiity for Egypt.® As in Greece, large bones 
Chseronea, the sandals of Helen m the temple of were shoAvn as those of giants ® 

Athene at lapygia, at Cyzicus the stone which 4. Celtic.— The Celtic cult of human heads and 
served as anchor to the Argonauts, as well as their the myths respecting them shoAv analogies Avith 
^iip and those of Agamemnon, ^neas, and savage custom, and the presence of a heio’s head in 

I’haconQ in rkflmn 8 TrIon-..Ti-, « U ... I. _ j fj. , t , - ' 


Theseus in other places.® ElseAvhere chariots, 
thrones, necklaces, and other things belonging to 
the mythic personages of antiquity Avere shown,® 

1 iTAfiS. 36 ; cf. Paus. iii. 3. 6. 2 Herod, i. 67 f. 

8 Paus ix. 38. 3 ; cf. lii. 3. 6, viii 86. 8, ix. 8, 

4 Ib viii. 29. 4. 8 i. 68 ; of. viii. 38. 

« Paus. viii. 82. 6 ; Lucian, adu. Jndocf, 14. 

7 Paus. li. 21. 5, ni. 3. S. 

8 Lucian, adv. Indact. 11 ; Apoll. Rhod. Argon, L 966, ii. 928 : 
Pans, 11 . 7. 9, ix. 40. 11 ; Lykoph. 850 f. ; Apollodoms, i. 9. 27 : 
Procop. d$ Bell. Goth iv. 22 , Flat. Thes. 28. 

^Seethe lisfcs in F. Pfister, Ber BeliquienJcuU imAltertum, 
i 331 f. 


any given territory seems to have been regarded 
as a guarantee of safety against enemies and evil 

1 Paus. ill. 16. 1, X. 4. 4. 2 Ib, ix. 40. u. 

8 Ib. viii. 24. 6, 46 1 ; Pliny, BN ix, 6. 

4 Of Paus li. 88. 6. 

8 A Wiedemann, Religion of theAnoient Egyptians, Enff. tr., 
London, 1897, p 217. » & j 

® J'k pp 216, 289; A. Erman, Bandbooh of Egyp. Melinion. 
Eng. tr„ do 1907, i>.10; E. A, W, Budge, The Gods of the 
Egyptians, do. 1904, ii. 127, Osiris and the Egyp. Resurrection, 
do 1911, 1 . 212, ii. 1, 8, 13, 83. 

1 Lucian, adv. Indoct. 14, 

8 Herod, ii, 91. 9 Phlegon, Mir. 15. 
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influences,^ just as in classical and Christian belief 
about relics of hero or saint. Mythical relics of 
divinities seem to be referred to in a passage of the 
Rennes Dindsenchas, where the remarkable things 
in the Bing of Mac Ind Oc aie enumerated. 
Among these are the monument of Lagda, the 
rampait of the Morrigan, the bed of Dagda, the 
two paps of the Morrigan, the comb and casket of 
Dagda’s wife, the sLone wall of Oengus, and many 
tombs and cairns of divine or heroic personages. ^ 
Certain things belonging to the Tuatha De Banann 
are also of the nature of mythical relics. The stone 
of Ral was bi ought out of Falias and used to roar 
under every king who would take the realm of 
Ireland, This is supposed to be identical with the 
present coronation stone. Out of Gorias came 
the unconqueiable spear which Lugh had, and out 
of Findias the equally unconquerable sword of 
Nuada. Out of Murias came Dagda’s miraculous 
cauldron. Possibly actual weapons, etc. , in Ireland 
were thus connected with the gods as their relics,^ 
like the churinga of ancestral spirits among the 
Arunta (§ i [/]). 

5 . Christian. — {a) Origins of the cult . — The early 
Christian use of relics, like the use of relics every- 
where, may be traced to affection, which makes 
the survivors cling to the mortal remains of a 
relative or visit the place of sepulture, and to the 
instinctive reverence for or curiosity concerning 
any notable person. Added to this in the case of 
the early Christians was the desire to shield the 
remains from the malice of persecutors, while the 
belief in the resurrection and in the body of the 
living as a temifle of the Holy Spirit naturally 
increased the reverence paid to the dead. It was 
also believed that spirits of saints hovered near 
their tombs and, later, the shrines where their 
relics were preserved ^ — a primitive survival which 
aided the reverence paid to body, relic, or tomb. 
Feelings of reverence for the martyr’s body easily 
passed over to anything which had been in contact 
with him. In the case of the living, this principle 
is seen at work already in Ac 19^. As to dead 
martyrs, an early example of the preservation of 
relics occurs in the case of Ignatius. 

After he was eaten by the beasts, only his larger bones re- 
mained. These were earned to Antioch and there placed in a 
napkin, ‘ as an inestimable treasure left to the church by the 
grace which was in the martyr.' 5 

Another early instance is found in the reverence 
paid to a maityr’s blood. 

Prudentius tells how the witnesses of the martyrdom of St. 
Vincent (a ». 304) dipped their linen vesta in his blood, so that 
it might be a safeguard to their homes for generations.^ This 
custom existed in still earlier years— e.flr., in the case of the 
martyrdom of St Oypnan (a.I). 268)— and is often referred to in 
the Acta of the martyis. 

The extraordinary reverence shown in the 
matter of burial, care of the grave, and in the cult 
which went on there, especially on the anniversary 
of a martyr’s passion, all aided the growth of the 
relic-cult. The Eucharist was celebrated at the 
tomb, often on the stone slabs which covered the 
body (see art. Altar [Christian]). 

An early instance of this is found m the case of St Polycarp. 
* Taking up his bones, more precious than the richest jewels 
and tried above gold, we placed them where it was fitting. 
There, assembled as we shall have opportunity, with joy and 
gladness, we shall be permitted by the Lord to celebrate the 
anniversary of his martyrdom.’ 7 

We can hardly doubt that the cult at the martyr’s 
tomb, if it was not an actual continuation of 
the pagan hero-cult, was influenced hy it.® 


1 See art, ObjijTS, vol. iii. pp. 288®, SOO®. 

2 RCd XV. [18514] 292. 8 Jb. xii. [1891] 67. 

4 Council of Illiberis, can. 84 ; Jerome, Ep. 109 ‘ ad Riparium,' 
contra Vigilantuimj 8. 

5 Relation of the Martyrdom of S. Ignatius^ 12. 

6 Peruteph. v. 

7 comerning the Ma}tyrdom of St. Polycarp^ 18; cf. 
Ac 82. 

8 H. Delehaye, The Legends of the Saints, Eng. tr., London, 
1907, p. 166, maintams that the relic oultus is an outcome not 


Theodoret says that the Lord has substituted 
martyrs for heroes, and that churches were built 
over their tombs or lelics just as temples were 
erected over tombs of heroes.^ But, while the 
remains of the pagan hero generally rested in the 
grave and were not seen by the worshippers, the 
development in ^ the Chi istian cultus was to a 
reverence of relics in leliquaries and to an occa- 
sional visible exhibition of the same.® Among 
Greeks and Romans reverence for the dead forbade 
tbe dividing of their remains, and severe laws 
existed against violation of tombs and bodies. 
These laws continued in force under the earlier 
Christian emperors. The prejudice against divid- 
ing the remains of the dead continued active in 
the Western Church, but both there and in the 
East the desire to possess the bodies of martyrs 
led to large sums being paid for them and to 
disputes concerning their ownership. But in the 
Eastern Church the division of a martyr’s remains 
into relics began to prevail at a comparatively 
early peiiod. Graves were rifled and bones stolen, 
and a tiaific was begun in these, though the use of 
such relics was apparently a private one, as in the 
case of Lucilla (p. 654'^). At what time iireci&ely 
the dismemberment of bodies of saints began is 
uncertain. Possibly the practice was aided by 
the fact that, where martyis were burned, nothing 
but a few bones and ashes remained, which might 
be regarded difleiently from a complete corpse or 
skeleton. But that it was alieady in vogue in 
the 4th cent, is shown hy the law of Theodosius,® 
forbidding the translation of a dead body already 
buried, the selling (or dismembering? [‘nemo 
martyrem distraint’]) or buying of a martyr’s 
remains. A law of Valentinian iii. speaks of 
bishops and clergy who were guilty of robbing 
graves, apparently for the purpose of obtaining 
relics. St. Augustine already speaks of pretended 
monks who went about selling relies of maityrs, if 
indeed they were martyrs, and refers to scandalous 
abuses in connexion with the cult.^ Even in 
A.D. 693 Pope Gregory the Great was amazed at 
the Eastern custom of disturbing the remains of 
saints, and, when the empress Constantina asked 
him to send her the head of St. Paul^ for a new 
church to his memory, he refused, saying that he 
could not divide the bodies of the saints, and 
pointed to tbe danger of invading their tombs. It 
was not the Roman custom to do this. He there- 
fore sent her a cloth which had been in contact 
with the body and bad the same miraculous 
powers.® 

Influences from the Jewish or Hebrew side are not 
discernible in the Christian relic-cult. Among the 
Hebrews any actual cult of relics of the dead was 
hindered by the idea of uneleanness which attached 
to a dead body (Nu 19^^^'} and by the disgrace 
which attended lack of burial. Joseph’s body, 
after embalming (a custom which is here Egyptian, 
not He blew), was by his direction carried up from 
Egypt to Palestine and there buried ; but, though 
it would naturally be treated with reverence, there 
is not the least evidence of a relic-cult here 
(Gn 60®®^-, Ex 13^®, Jos 24®®), The pot of manna 
and Aaron’s rod within the Ark of the Covenant 
were not worshipful relics, but in the one case a 
memorial of God’s mercy, in the other ‘a token 
against the children of rebellion ’ (Ex 16®®, Nu 17^®, 
He 9"*). The ‘biazen serpent that Moses had 
made’ appears as an object of worship down to 


of hero-worship, but of reverence for the martyr, ^ere we a 
logical and parallel development of the two cults, without 
interdependence — ‘the natural outcome of an identical state of 
mind under similar conditions ’ (p. 167) ^ 

1 Avoe. vi. S, ® Of. Fflster, i. 328, u. 428. 

3 ix. 7 (A.D. 386). 

4 de Opere MonaeJiorum, 28, de Civ. JDei, xxii. 13. 

8 Greg. Ep. iv. 30. 
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Hezokiah’s day, but was destroyed by him. In 
all iikeliliood it was the iniafi^e of an adopted 
serpent-cult rather than a relic (2 K 18*^). 

(o) Growth of the oult in mrly times , — Apart 
from the usual cult of a martyr at his tomb and 
the celebration of the Eucharist there, or the 
building of a shiine or church over the tomb, the 
use of separate relics was at fii&t a private custom 
rather than a practice officially recognized. This 
is sugge.sted in the statement made in the account 
of St. Polycarp’s martyrdom ^ that care Avas taken 
hy the Roman authoiities to prevent the least part 
of his body being taken, although many desired to 
do this and to be made partakers of his holy flesh. 
The Roman governor, at the suggestion of the 
Jews, pretended that the Christians might forsake 
the worship of the Ciucifled and begin to worship 
this Polycarp. Th e A eta of St. Fructuosus and his 
two deacons tell how the brethren collected the 
ashes and divided them. But he appeared in a 
vision to some of them and bade them restore and 
bury them in one place. ^ At the beginning of the 
4th cent. Optatus tells how Luoilla, a Bonatist, 
was accustomed, before receiving the Eucharist, to 
kiss a relic of a supposed maityr which she had 
procured, and for this she was rebuked by Cecilian, 
archdeacon of Carthage.® In the time of Diocletian 
a Roman lady, Aglae, sent her favourite steward 
to the East with gold and aromatics to obtain 
relics of the martyrs. The evidence of St. Augus- 
tine to the traffic in relics is also important as a 
witness to the private practice. But there is no 
doubt that the cult of actual bodily relics, as well 
as dust from the shrine, and cloths which had been 
in contact with a martyr’s body, was becoming 
general in the 4tli cent., by which time St. Cyril 
of Jerusalem (t 386) also speaks of the wood of the 
Cross as distributed piecemeal to all the world in 
Ms day.^ The growing cult is also proved by the 
desire of the pagans to prevent it— in the case 
of St. Poly carp, perhaps also in that of the martyrs 
of Lyons, whose ashes were thrown into the river 
that no fragment (Xdfarop) miglit remain to give 
hope of resurrection, and in the refusal of sepulture 
to martyrs in the Diocletian persecution, lest the 
survivors should gain courage in worshipping those 
whom they regarded as gods.® References in the 
Fatheis to the cult at tombs show how easily that 
could develop into a cult of separate relics. 

Gregory of Nyssa says that to touch the tomb is a blessing, 
and, if it be permitted to carry off dust which has settled on it, 
this is a great gift. As for touching the remains themselves, 
only those who nave done so know how desirable it is and how 
worthy a recompense of prayer.6 St. Chrysostom describes how 
the faithful gathered in crowds round the martyrs’ tombs, and 
he praises the power of the sacred remains. Not only their 
bodies, but also their vestments are objects of homage.? 

The custom of dividing the remains of a martyr 
is certainly found in the East in the latter half of 
the 4th century. It, as well as the translation of 
the body, was now promoted for ecclesiastical and 
political reasons ; e,g., the enriching of Constanti- 
nople with innumerable relics from other parts 
gave it a high standing as against the old capital 
of the West. Eastern Christians liberally shared 
their relics with others as an honour to the martyr 
and a widening of his circle of admirers, while it 
also flattered tiieir own pride. The custom was 
common among the Christians of Egypt, and 
Chrysostom refers to it.® The church of Sinope 
presented many places with relics of Phocas.® 
Basil tells how the church of Sebaste gave relics of 
its forty martyrs to other districts.^® Paulinus of 
Nolfi. placed in the church Avliich he founded there 
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(c. 400) lelics of various apostolic martyrs, includ- 
ing also some of those of ISt. Nazarius sent by St. 
Ambiose.^ 

As has been seen, the division of bodily relics was hardly 
known ni classical Greece, or, where separate parts of a hero 
existed, they were still within a grave Yet already in the East 
separate relics of Buddha were known and reverenced, his 
bones, after cremation, having been divided among eight clans 
or individuals, and mounds erected over them. Buddhist influ- 
ences on the growing custom of dividing the remains of a samt 
may be regarded as remotely possible. 

Theologians soon began to recognize the cult of 
relics and to supply reasons for it. They leferred 
to such passages as 2 K 13®’, Sir 48^®'-, and 
Ac 5^® 19^® in support of the piactice. The bodies 
of saints, formerly temples of the Holy Spirit, 
were now as worthy of reverence as their souls ; ® 
or, as their bodies were instruments which God 
had used and which were destined to share in 
future bliss, this suggested continued leverence to 
them.® Their bodies were endued with mystic 
power {d6vajaLs)f or grace (xtipty TPev/aarLKT}), and so 
also were their graves,^ and this power was as 
much in the parts as in the whole. ‘When the 
body is divided, the grace remains undivided.’ ® 
He who touched the bones of a martyr received 
a share of the sanctifleation {hyiao-fjLds) from the 
grace dwelling in them.® This power was already 
inherent in saints while alive, as their alleged 
miracles showed, and it was even then apt to over- 
flow upon other objects, which could produce 
wonderful efiects also (Ac 6^® 19^®). If, then, 
argues Chrysostom, clothes, handkerchiefs, and 
even the shadow of saints on earth had wrought 
such miracles, a blessing is certainly derived from 
the relics of saints by those who devoutly touch 
them. The relic, as containing supernatural grace 
or power, was like a spring which overflows and 
never grows dry, or like a light always sending 
out beams, but never losing the power of shining, 
and this power passes over to all persons or things 
brought into contact with the relic.’ These views, 
apart from their theological aspect, differ little 
from the theory implicit in savage magic, as far as 
that concerns the use of relics. 

Lucius points out that the power in the relic forms a kind of 
pondeiable stuff, and gives as an example the overflowing of oil 
m a lamp or vessel near a niartjT’a tomb, as if something 
material had passed into it from the remains. Such oil had 
miraculous virtues equalling those of the rehc.s 

A clear distinction was drawn, however, between 
worship paid to God and reverence to the relics of 
a saint. This was already recognized in the case 
of St. Polycarp’s relics. Christians worshipped 
(cri^eo-dcLL, Trpoa-Kvpovfiev) Jesus Christ, but loved 
{ayaTrwfxep) the martyrs and their relics ^ they did 
not worship Polycarp, as the pagans avowed.® 
‘We honour the martyrs,’ says Bt. Augustine, 

‘ but do not worship (colamus) them. ’ St. Jerome, 
in contending against Yigilantius for the use of 
relics, maintains that relics are not worshipped, 
but honoured. * We honour {konoramus) the relics 
of the martyrs, that we may worship (adoremus) 
Him whose martyrs they are.’ Popular practice 
probably went farther j and even now, in the 
opinion of leading Roman Catholic theologians, 
the supreme worship of latria may be accorded to 
relics of the Cross, the nails, the garments of the 
Saviour, 

(c) Variety of relics, — A relic is first and foremost 

1 Paulin. Ep. xxxii. 17. 

2 St. John Damasc. de Fide Orthodoxa, iv. 16. 

3 St. Aug. de Cura pro Mortuis, 5. 
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8 Die Anfan^e dea JSeiligenhulta in der christUehen Kirche, 
p. 133 
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the hodily remains of a holy person— the whole of 
these or any part of them, even the most minute 
iiantillm reliquice, m the phrase of St. Gregory of 
Nazianzus). ^ In later theology a division as far 
as rank was concerned was made between different 
parts of the body as relics. Eeliqiiiw insignes 
include the whole body, or its chief parts — head, 
arm, leg; reliquice non insignes include other 
parts, and these are again divided into notaUles 
(hand, foot) and exigim (teeth, fingers}.^ As 
already mentioned, the blood of a martyr was also 
a sacred lelic, and the Acta desciibe iiow it was 
collected in napkins, sponges, etc., which were 
preserved as talismans. But anything which had 
been possessed by, or had been in contact with or 
in proximity to, a holy person or his relics might 
in turn become a relic. Among these were his 
books, his instruments of torture, his garments, of 
which St. Chiysostom says ; 

‘ How ^reat is the power of the saints. For the homage of 
Christians is directed not only to their words and bodies, but 
also to their vestments.’ 3 

^ Earth and dust from graves, coffins, and shrines ; 
oil from lamps hanging there; pieces of cloth 
{hrandea) laid for a time upon them, were all as 
efficacious as the remains themselves, as far as 
miraculous power was concerned, Flowers which 
had touched a relic were also reverenced. Many 
names were in use for reUqi(>%CB besides the geneial 
term — e.g., exuvice, hnsta^ benejlcia^ lipsana^ in~ 
iignia, cvneres^ pignora or xema sanctorum, etc. 

A change similar to that of the elements in consecration was 
supposed to have taken place in pieces of cloth after contact 
with the rehc. Pope Gregory the Great is said to have shown 
this to some sceptical Greeks ; he cut such a piece of cloth, and 
blood flowed from it.4 

Among other relics those associated with our 
Lord naturally occupied a high place, although in 
most cases (like many other relics) they were 
fictitious. The alleged discovery of the Cross was 
accompanied hy a miracle, and a few years later 
the holy wood of the Cross had almost filled the 
whole world.® Paulinus says that the part of it 
kept at Jerusalem gave off fragments of itself 
without diminishing, having imbibed this power 
from the blood of that Flesh which underwent 
death, but saw not corruption.® 

Calvin jeera at the quantity of wood in the relics of the 
Cross, so much that three hundred men could not carry them. 
But G. Rohault de Pleury maintains that existing relics would 
measure 6,000,000 cubic millimeLres, whereas the whole Cross 
contained at least 180,000,000 — an ingenious calculation. But 
was the ‘true* Cross that on which our Lord was crucified? 
Honorat Nicquet, writing of the multiplication of the wood of 
the Cross, assimilates the latter to the Body of Christ in the 
Eucharist.7 

The alleged letter of Christ to Ahgarus preserved 
Edessa frequently from attack in the 4th century. 
The pillar to which our Lord was hound, the 
crown of thorns, the spear, sponge, and reed, the 
linen clothes, the stone of the sepulchre, and earth 
from the sepulchre or from the Holy Land, even 
our Lord’s footprints, were all relics from the 4th 
cent, onwards, and are referred to in pilgrim 
itineraries and other writings. Later known 
relics are the much-multiplied sndarium, the 
hoards of the manger in the church of S. Maria 
Maggiore in Rome brought from Bethlehem in 
the 7th cent, by Pope Theodorus, and the Holy 
Coat of Trbves, existing also at about twentj 
other towns. The nails of the Cross, found with it 
hy St. Helena, became also much multiplied. 
Many nails, however, are said merely to contain 
filings of the originals, though they are usually 
alleged to be genuine. 


1 Omt. 1, * contra Julian.’ 

2 H J. Wetter and B. Write, Kirchmlexicon^, Freiburg i. Br., 

J82-1901, X. 1039. _ . 

3 Rom. 8, ‘ ad pop. Ant.’ ^ Ep. iv. 3D. 

B St Cyril, Cat. iv. 10, x. 19, xiii. 4. 6 Bp. 81. 

7 Titulm mwtm oruois, new ed., Antwerp, 1870, voL i. ch. 26. 


Dust and eaitli from Palestine were most efiicacious against 
demons, and weie bi ought thence m laige quantities and sold 
at high pnces.i Some relics of the Passion and the like may at 
first have been part of the properties used in liturgical mystery* 
plays. 

Relics of the Virgin aie mentioned fiom the 
6th and 7th centuries onwards. Among the early 
relics were a stone on which she had rested on 
her journey to Bethlehem, the pitcher and bucket 
which had been near her at the time of the 
Annunciation, and the stool on which she then 
sat, articles of her clothing, her girdle, and her 
headband.^ These and the like were to be seen 
in Jerusalem, Constantinople, and other Eastern 
cities. But even at this period relics of the Virgin 
weie known in Western churches or in the pos- 
session of private individuals.® Probably the 
legend of the Assumption jirevented the existence 
of actual bodily relies, though a lock of hei 
hair was treasured by Charlemagne, and her 
milk was a favourite rehc all over Western 
Europe. 

Innumerable relics of the Apostles came into 
existence as the cult in ci eased, and at first none 
were so popular as the chains which had bound 
St. Peter and St. Paul. Chrysostom mentions 
St Paul’s chains, and in the 6th cent, they existed 
at Rome ^ Those of St. Peter were given to the 
empress Eudoxia on her visit to Jerusalem in 439, 
and one of them was presented by her to her 
daughter, wife of Valentinian iii., at Rome, who 
built the church of S. Pietro in Vincoli in its 
honour. Filings from these chains enclosed in 
keys or crosses were greatly valued, and Pope 
Gregory the Great was accustomed to send keys 
containing them as gifts.® 

(d) Abuses of the relic-cult. — Many of these 
relics were fabulous, but, as the reverence for 
them increased, it was natural that innumerable 
new ones should he brought to lighfc. The inven- 
tories in churches and references in religious litera- 
ture during the Middle Ages show the extent and 
the absurdity of the cult. Relics of the patriaichs 
and saints of the OT became common from the 4th 
and 5th centuries onwards. Their graves and 
places connected with their lives were pointed out 
without hesitation, and are mentioned in itiner- 
aries ® — e.g, , the rock smitten hy Moses, the cave 
of Elijah, the place where David composed the 
Psalms. Among relics were Moses’ rod and the 
horns attributed to him, parts of the burning bush, 
the bones of Isaac, hairs of Noah’s beard, fragments 
of the Ark, soot from the furnace of the Three 
Children, portions of manna, Job’s dung-heap, 
feathers from Gabriel’s wings, and St. Michaers 
buckler. Equally absurd were the breath of St, 
Joseph, the Virgin’s milk, our Lord’s tears, sweat, 
blood, tooth, even the prccputium Ghristi (in several 
churches),® the wood of the three tabernacles 
which St. Peter proposed to make, and the corner- 
stone rejected hy the builders I In vain were laws 
passed regulating the cult. The passion for relics 
became greater still, and the trade in them increased 
as the centuries passed. From at least the 4th 
cent, many burial-places of Scriptural and ecclesi- 
astical saints and of martyrs were alleged to have 
been discovered by means of dreams and visions, 
in which the dead man appeared and revealed the 


1 Aug’. d& Cid, Dei, xxii. 8. 6, 2 See reff. in Lucius, p. 467* 

3 Greg*. Tur. de Gloria Mart i. 9, 11. 
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place of sepulture in order that a martyrium 
might be built or due honour paid to him. Dream 
discovery of a saint’s remains still occurs now and 
then.^ Fraudulent persons early took advantage 
of this and produced bodies of alleged martyis. 
On the other hand, the ghost of a thief whose 
tomb was honoured as a martyr’s appealed to ^t. 
Martin at his prayer and avowed his real character 
and crimes.® Pilgrims to the East and to the holy 
laces returned with such lelics as water from the 
ordan and earth from the Sepulchre, or wdth halse 
relics imposed upon them in return for large 
payments. At a later period the Crusades, especi- 
ally after the sack of Constantinople, gave an 
immense impetus to the traffic m relics, by bringing 
them from the East and by multiplying in the 
West relics already known in the East, Demand 
created an extensive supply, and traffic in lelics 
became one of the greatest scandals of the pre- 
Eeformation period, Avhile imposture was freely 
practised upon credulous and ignorant people.^ 
Although prohibitions were issued by 12th and 
x3th cent, councils, bishops sometimes permitted 
the existence of avowedly false relics, on the 
ground that to undeceive the people was not 
expedient— an argument still in use. Theft of 
famous relics was not uncommon and was soon 
regarded as praiseworthy — when the people 
of one district or the members of one monastery 
wished to gain possession of a relic from another.^ 
Hesychius stole the body of St. Hilarion after his 
death in Cyprus in 371, and carried it to Palestine, 
hut the Cypriotes maintained that his spirit re- 
mained with them. Stolen relics still worked 
miracles. In other cases actual combats for the 
possession of relics took place, as when the people 
of Tours and Poitiers fought for the body of St. 
Martin.® The desire for relics, and for the mar- 
vellous in connexion with them, led also to the 
reduplication or multiplication of the same relic in 
different places— numerous bodies, heads, legs, etc., 
of the same saint ; many holy shrouds, coats, and 
the like ; innumerable thorns from the crovm of 
thorns, and pieces of the Cross. Indeed scarcely 
any relic did not exist in duplicate or more.® 
Credulity and pious fraud, as well as intentional 
imposture, were responsible for many of these, 
though theologians sometimes explained them by 
a miraculous multiplication through divine inter- 
vention.^ Others maintain that each relic is only 
part of a whole, conventionally described as entire, 
or that similar relics are those of different saints of 
the same name. These explanations do not cover 
all the cases, nor even the more important of 
them. Many relics, again, were admitted to be 
facsimiles of an original, and, having been brought 
into contact with it, are now^ possessed of all its 
miraculous virtues. 

Some attempt was made by authority to distin- 
guish false relics from true. The 5th Council of 
Carthage (A.D. 398) ordered bishops to remove 
altars raised over relics without authentic proof. 
Individual saints imposed tests, or notable ecclesi- 

1 Sozomen, vii 21, Ohron. Pasch., a.d. 406; Theod. Lector, 
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astics like Pope Gregory the Great ^ insisted upon 
the assurance of authenticity. Hence arose the 
custom of testing relics. Those possessed by 
Arians and found in Arlan churches were subjected 
to the ordeal by fire by order of the Spanish 
Council of Cfesar Augustus in 592, This custom 
was common in later cen tunes, and liturgical forms 
were used in connexion with the test.® Before the 
15th cent, the traffic in relics was forbidden, as 
well as the showing of them outside a reliquary 
and the stealing of them. No new relics were to 
he venerated without due authority, and bishops 
were to pi event fictions and false documents about 
relics from being circulated.® Where the cult was 
so deeply rooted, and where relics, whether true or 
false, had already wrought miracles, not even the 
highest authority could destroy popular belief in 
them. But, as their abuse was one of the griev- 
ances of the Eeformers, the Council of Trent tried 
to regulate some of its more notorious aspects — 
their superstitious use, the association of filthy 
lucre with them, and the degradation of the visita- 
tion of relics into revels — while no new miracles 
were to be acknowledged or new relics recognized 
unless the bishop of the diocese had taken cogniz- 
ance of and approved them. 

(e) Belies m churches . — The custom of building 
a chapel over a martyr’s body gave rise in the 
time of Constantine to that of building churches 
over tombs of great apostles or maityrs. From 
the middle of the 4tli cent, it also became customary 
to build a church in memory of a martyr and to 
brin^ to it his relics, or to place such relics in an 
existing church. This gave rise to continual trans- 
lation of relics. The translation, whether of whole 
or of partial remains, was effected with great rever- 
ence and pomp. It first occurred in the East, an 
early example being that of the remains of SS. 
Andrew, Luke, and Timothy to Constantinople. 
The Westerns for some time shrank from meddling 
with bodies, once they were buried, although the 
remains of St. Stephen are found first at Calama 
and then at Hippo in St. Augustine’s time, and 
even in 593 Pope Gregory the Great wonders much 
at the Eastern custom.^ ^ Even when the West 
accepted the custom, certain restrictions were im- 
posed; e.g., the sanction of the prince or bishop 
and permission of a sacred synod had to be obtained, 
as a council of Metz (813) appointed. In general, 
translation came to be preceded by miraculous 
circumstances attending the discovery of remains. 
When they were brought to the place appointed 
for them, crowds of all ranks came to welcome 
them and to accompany the procession with lamps 
and candles. The relics were enclosed in costly 
wrappings or in precious receptacles. Similar 
joyous scenes marked their passage through towns 
on the way. Usually the day was marked by a 
yearly commemoration besides the day of the saint. 
An early example of the manner of tianslation 
— that of the body of Phocas to Constantinople — is 
given by St. Chrysostom,® while a recent instance 
is that of the remains of St. Aureliana from the 
Catacombs of Eome to Cinemnati in 1870. 

As the custom spread, the idea arose that no 
church was complete without relics. Traces of this 
are found in the 4th cent.,® and soon relics were 
carefully sought for to ^lace in new churches. 
Where none could be obtained nearer, application 
was made to Eome in the 7th and later centuries, 
and a cloth {brandeum) consecrated by being held 

^Fp xi. 64. 

2 J. Mabillon, *de Probatione Reliquiarum per ignem,* Vetera 
Analecta, Pans, 1728, p. 568. 

8H. Siebert, Beitrage zur vorreformatoriseken Seiligen- und 
Reliquienverehrung, Ereiburcr i. Br., 1907, p. 63. 

^ Bp, iii. 30. 

6 Ohrysos. in Phocam, 1 ; cf. Jerome, e. Vigilant 5. 

6 Ambrose, Bp. xxii. 1 ; Paulinus, Vita Ambros, 29. 
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over the relics of SS. Peter and Paul was sent. 
Old churches were also supplied with relies. Con- 
secration of a church with relics under the altar 
was made obligatory by the 2nd Council of Nicsea 
(787). As the altar had previously been built over 
the body, so now relics were placed under it, or in 
a cavity within it. There was also a reference to 
the ‘ souls underneath the altar ’ of Rev 6®. Both 
in the Eastern and in Roman Catholic churches 
the consecration of a church is attended by the 
solemn placing of lelics in the altar. The cavity 
in the altar is known as the sepiilchrum, loculus ^ 
or co7ifessio ; and in the Latin Church it must 
contain relics of two or, since 1906, one martyr.^ 

In the Eastern Church antiminna^ or corporals, consecrated 
at the dedication of a church, are used, but several may he 
hallowed at the same time. Relics are pounded up with a 
fragrant gum ; oil is poured over them by the bishop, and, dis- 
tilling on to the corporals, is supposed to give them all the 
virtue of the relics. The Euchaiist must be celebrated on them 
for seven days, after which they are sent forth as they are 
wanted. In use this corporal is spread out on the altar at the 
beginning of the liturgy. It is practically a portable altar,2 

Relics were sometimes placed at doors of churches, 
where the faithful kissed them, and in various 
parts of the architectuie of the building, and were 
also contained in precious reliquaries, in cupboards 
on the left or right of the altar, or in saciisties. 
They were also carried in processions, and were ex- 
hibited to the faithful, who were blessed with them, 

f en ei ally on a specific day. Numerous pilgrims 
ocked to the place for this purpose. Booklets 
which descxihed the relics, and also aided the 
pilgrims to follow the ceremonies at their public 
exhibition, were for sale, and contained instructions 
as to the indulgences to be obtained. 

Receptacles of relics, or reliquaries, had a variety of names 
(area, capsa, capsella, pixidula, sa7iotuarmm, senmum^ theca) 
and were made of different materials— wood, metal, bone, ivory, 
glass. Many of them were richly ornate. Their form was 
equally various. Some w'ere made to imitate a church, house, 
ship, tower, or saicophagus Some had the form of a cross, 
others of a statuette, a bust, or a medallion. Still others were 
shaped to resemble their contents — foot, head, etc. Besides 
reliquaries for use in churches, a smaller kind was made for 
carrying on the person. 

if) CustoTTis in connexion with relics , — Relics 
being so sacred and powerful, an early custom 
arose of taking oaths upon them. As prescribed 
by Bagobert m 630, the compurgators placed their 
hands on the capsa containing the relic. The 
accused put bis hands above theirs, asking God so 
to help him and the relics under the hands which 
he holds that he may not incur guilt in the matter 
of which he is questioned.® Another custom was 
that of obtaining a saint’s advice by laying on the 
altar where his relics wei e a letter with a blank 
sheet for the answer, which was sometimes given 
in writing, sometimes not at all.'^ There is some 
analogy here with modern methods of spint- 
writmg. The assistance of saints was also thought 
to he obtained at ecclesiastical councils by the 
presence of their relics.® While at first burial near 
a martyr’s grave was avoided, it soon became a 
matter of strong desire to be interred near the relics 
of a saint or martyr. St, Augustine wrote a treatise 
in support of the practice.® 

{g) Relics and miracles,— T \\q veneration of relics 
soon led to the belief in them as powerful to work 
miracles. Being associated with the spirit of a 

1 For the ceremony see Reraigius of Auxerre, ds JDed, JSccl, 
9 ; Pontifical of Egbert [Surtees Soc. Publications, vol. xxvii.], 
London, 185S ; B. Martfene, de Antiguis Eeclesice Ritibus, Venice, 
1783 , ERE i. 341 f. and works cited there ; CE, s,v. * Consecra- 
tion ’,L Duchesne, OhrisUan Worship^ ^ Eng. tr., London, 
1903, p. 399ff. , „ , 

2 J. M. Neale, Hist, of the Moly Eastern ChwcTi, London, 
I860, pt. 1 - Introd. p. 186. For the office used see J. Goar, 
Enchologia, Pans, 1647, p 648. 
s Capitularia Regum Franc, i. 60. _ ^ . 

4H. Ruckert, CuUurgesch, des deutschen VolJces, Leipzig, 
1858-64, ii. 263. 

5 Martfene, in. 1, 10. 

^ Aug. de Cu/ra pro Martids Qe^'enda. 
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dead saint or filled with his supernatural grace, 
they were naturally supposed to possess such 
miraculous powers as he had possessed in his life- 
time. A comparatively early instance of this, but 
one which shows that the belief was already 
strongly grounded, is found in St. Augustine’s 
account of the relics of St. Stephen first at Calama 
and then at Hippo. He mentions as many as 
seventy accounts of such miracles already written 
within two years after the coming of the relies. 
He describes the miracles as countless, and gives 
cases of the cure of blindness and other diseases 
even ihiough flowers which had come into contact 
with the relies, of cures of gout, fistula, stone, and 
broken limbs, and of restoration of the dead to life. 
Augustine’s theory is that the martyrs died for the 
faith of Christ and can now ask these benefits from 
Him. The miracles attest the faith which preaches 
the lesurrection of the fiesh to eternal life, whether 
God acts directly, producing effects in time, or by 
His servants, perhaps using their spirits as He uses 
men who are still in the body, or by means of 
angels— at tiie prayer of the martyrs. Augustine 
also refers to miracles wrought through relics as 
common in his time— , through those of Protasiiis 
and Gervasius.'^ Other early instances are the 
miracles asciibed to the relics of St. Cyprian by 
Gregory Nazianzen,^ and those reeoided by St. 
Gregory of Tours, especially in connexion with the 
relics of St. Martin or with dust from the tomb of 
the martyrs of Lyons.® He also tells how a nail of 
the Cross thrown into the Adriatic by Queen Bade- 
gund made it safe ever after for navigators.^ Pope 
Gregory the Great, whose veneration for relics was 
extreme, cites many miracles by means of relies in 
his Epistles, Where relics \vere possessed by 
churches and wi ought miracles, it became common 
in the 5th cent, to hang uj) models of limbs which 
had been cured — a practice continued long after. 
At the translation of relics miracles wore matters 
of frequent occurrence, as well as at their exhibi- 
tion, and at the shrines of famous saints. Erom 
the 6th cent, onwards, with increasing force during 
the later Middle Ages, the credulity of the people 
increased, and miracles by means of relics, genume 
or false, or by means of articles in contact with 
them, or at the shrines which contained them, were 
multiplied and were frequently of the most absurd 
nature. Not only were the sick healed, the blind 
given sight, the d*ead raised, and demons tormented 
or chased away, hut relics cured or kept off* poison, 
had power over storms, thunder, rain or floods, 
gave victory when carried in battle, or kept enemies 
at a distance,^ overcame robbers, and supplied 
succour of every kind. See also art. CilARMS AND 
Amxtlets (Christian), vol. iii, p. 427^. 

While miracle- working relics in any given church or monastery 
were usually welcomed as a source of revenue from the crowds 
which flocked there, these crow'ds were sometimes a source of 
annoyance to the course of monastic life. 5 

Relics were worn on the person as amulets from 
early times, usually hanging in a case from the 
neclc ox in rings. They warded off evil through 
the union of the weai’er with the saint whose relics 
were worn. Warriors placed them in the hilts of 
their swords ; kings wore them in their crowns and 
regalia, or parts of crowns were themselves made 
of most sacred relics — e,g,i the fillet of the iron 
crown of Lombardy from one of the nails of the 
Cross. St. Thomas Aquinas discusses the propriety 
of wearing relies round the neck as a protection, 
and approves of the practice, provided ostentation 
and superstition be avoided.® This opinion was 
challenged by other theologians. 

1 de Civ. Dei, xxii. 8 f ® Orat. xviii. 

8 de Gloria Mart, 1 . 60 and passim, 

4 Of, Basil, Bom. w. SS Mar, 8 ; Greg. Naz. Bom, xvm. 

5 J. 0. L. Gieseler, A Compendium of Ecclesiastical E%story\ 
Eng, tr,, Edinburgh, 1848-66, 11 . 311. 

6 Summa, n. 11 qii. 90, art 4. 
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(h) Opposition to the, cult of relics, — Cultured 
pagans taunted the Christians with the cult of the 
relics of inartyrs—men ‘ hateful to gods and men ^ 
— .and Julian inveighs with scorn against the prac- 
tices in connexion with the tombs and lelics of 
martyrs and the worship of the wood of the Cross. 
While some of the leaders of Chiistian thought 
protested against the extravagances of the cult, 
most of them admitted its value. ^ Protests arose, 
however, from time to time against the whole 
practice. Vigilantius, a Spanish presbyter, wrote 
against the cult and its superstitions, and describes 
it as idolatry and insanity. His work is known 
only from the violent reply of St. Jerome, who 
maintains that the souls of martyrs hover round 
their relics, but that Christians neither worship 
nor adore but only venerate relics of martyrs, in 
order the better to adore the martyrs’ God^ — a 
statement hardly true of the popular attitude. In 
connexion with the iconoclastic contioversy, the 
emperor Constantine Copronymus desired the aboli- 
tion of the cult of relics, tliough the iconoclasts 
generally had no objection to them. Many relics 
were thrown into the sea, and popular feeling was 
aroused by the loss of such as had been highly 
valued. At a later date, in the West, Claude, 
bishop of Turin (c. 817), desired to see religion 
freed from superstition, and inveighed against the 
use of relics, intercession of saints, and pilgrimages 
to their shrines, while he caused the destruction 
of relics in his diocese. He was condemned by a 
local synod. In his work, de Pignoribics Banctornm^ 
Guibertj abbot of Nogent (t 1124), attacked the 
worship of saints and relics, and its many anomalies 
and absurdities — e.y., reduplication of relics— and, 
in particular, he proved the imposture of the tooth 
of Christ, alleged to be possessed by the monks of 
St. Medard,^ Among the mediaeval mystic groups 
faith in relics was sometimes set aside, though not 
by all. The pantheistic mystics of the 13th cent, 
scoffed at the reverence paid to the bones of 
martyrs.^ Individual Reformers Wyclif) and 
leforming groups before the Reformation (Wal- 
denses and Lollards) were opposed to all practices 
connected with relics, and the Reformers them- 
selves indignantly repudiated their use. Calvin 
wrote a TmiU des reliqnes^ in which he pours con- 
tempt upon tiiem and those who believe in them. 
The Thirty-Nine Articles of the Church of England 
describe the Roman doctrine concerning them as 
* a fond thing, vainly invented ’ (art. 22), and the 
Second Book of Homilies (1563) is still more 
emphatic. Since the 16th cent, the use of relics 
has been abandoned in all Reformed churches. 
Nevertheless, so strong is the instinctive feeling of 
reverence for anything pertaining to a great man 
that various things belonging to famous divines— 
letters, books, apparel, furniture, and the like— 
are carefully treasured, and are objects of interest 
and of some degree of reverence by both Protestant 
and Catholic admirers. Eurther, in all Protestant 
and Roman Catholic countries relics of interesting 
personages of the past, apart fiorn saints, are 
often treasured with every sign of interest and 
respect. 

The modern Roman Catholic doctrine of relics is based on 
that of the eaiher theolog-ians already cited, and is set forth by 
the Council of Trent The bodies of saints and martyrs were 
the temples of the Holy Spirit and members of Christ, and will 
be raised to eternal life. Therefore the faithful should venerate 
them. Throug’h them benefits are bestowed on men by God | 
Hence those who deny the power of relics and the folly of the 
visitation of them are to be condemned. Reference is also 
made by the Catechism of Trent to such passages as Ac 6^5 1912 , 

2 K 1321 , Sir 4Si<‘. J. H. Newman finds in the view which 
Christianity takes of matter as susceptible of grace, and in the 


1 Bp, aix., *ad Riparium,’ c. Vigilant, viii. 4. 7 . 

2 PL clvi. 667 ff. ; Gieaeler, in. 336. 

a R. M Jones, Studies in Mystical Religion, London. 1909, v. 
187. ^ 


fact that matter as well as spirit recovered through the Incar- 
nation, Atonement, and Resurrection what it had lost as a 
result of the Fall, a sufficient reason for the sanctity of relics.i 
Although modern Roman Catholic theologians depiecate the 
exbavagances of the relic-culfc, they find some justification, e g.^ 
for keeping up that of doubtful relics in the scandal which 
might be given to ignorant minds long accustomed to regard 
them with devotion, if they were removed. Whether relics are 
authentic or fictitious, if the prayer made before them is 
smcere, that is all that matteia 2 

6, Conclusion. — Although reverence for the 
remains of the dead or the treasuring of some of 
their more personal belongings is natural and 
instinctive, the preservation of these remains in 
whole or in part for veneration, or as incentives to 
greater faithfulness and goodness, or as reminders 
of the example offered by the lives of their whilom 
owners, is a forcing of that instinct beyond its 
legitimate place. There is not a little that is 
barbaric in the dividing up into larger or smaller 
fragments of the mortal remains of a saint and 
disseminating them over a wide area even for 
purposes of veneration. The admitted great un- 
certainty which surrounds any relic, the certainty 
of impuclent fraud in the case of many, the gross 
supeistitions and abuses to which they have given 
rise and which have attended the cult from early 
times, far outweigh any positive good which they 
may ever have done. 

There are some curious likenesses between the 
classical and the Christian cult of relics. Circum- 
stances attending the discovery and translation of 
relics, the rivalry of different places for them, 
fighting for or theft of them, falsifying and redupli- 
cation, the respect shown to them, the miracles 
and prodigies associated with them, the safety 
expected from them, are instances of these. ^ But, 
while the influence of the pagan cult of relics upon 
the origin of the Christian cult may be affirmed, 
most of these likenesses owe their existence to 
similar results following from similar conditions, 
rather than to influence from the pagan side. 
There is also the fundamental difference already 
noted — viz. that pagan relics of heroes were almost 
invariably enclosed m a tomb, were not divided 
up, and were not visible, while those of saints were 
at an early date dismembered, enclosed in reli- 
quaries, and made visible to the faithful. 
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J. A. MacCulloch. 

RELICS (Eastern). — The worship, adoration, 
or veneration of relics is widely diffused in Asia, 
and is not wholly confined to the adherents of any 
one religion, although chiefly practised by Bud- 
dhists. The Tridentine definition of relics as com- 
prising ^ (1) the bodies of the saints, or portions of 
them, (2) such objects as the saints made use of 
during their Uvea, or as were used at their martyr- 

1 An JCssay on the Development of Christian Doctrine, 
London, 1845, p. 370 1 

2 CD xii. 738 , L. Duchesne, Pastes 4pi8covaux de Vancienne 
Gaule, Pans, 1894-1900, i. 340. 

3 Of. the examples in §§ a, 3 , and s, and also the details in 
Saintyves, p, 28 ff. 
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dom/^ applies to non-Christian Asiatic usage. 
Class (1) 13 known to the Buddhists as ^arlriTca, 
‘ hody-reiics,’ while class (2) is t&tm^&parihhogika, 
‘objects used,’ the term ‘used’ being understood 
in a wide sense as connoting ‘closely connected 
with,’ 

In Asia relic-Avorship rests on the same founda- 
tions as in Europe. The relics may be venerated 
simply as memorials of the sainted dead, serving, 
like images, as points of attachment for the rever- 
ence and devotion of the pious; or they may be 
regarded as intrinsically possessing magical powers 
which enable them to work miracles. The treasur- 
ing of relics as memorials or souvenirs of the dead 
is a natural exhibition of emotion to which no 
objection can be taken, but, when the relics are 
believed to possess intrinsic magical properties, 
the veneration of them passes into rank supersti- 
tion, open to every kind of abuse and fraud. The 
transition from the sentimental to the superstitious 
veneration of relics invariably takes place in all 
countries, so that the innocent sentiment is for- 
gotten while the superstition develops a vast 
mythology. The Buddhists further hold that the 
honouring of relics is an act of the highest merit, 
conferring much personal benefit on the worshipper. 
In this article we propose to give a sketch of the 
most prominent features of relic- worship as prac- 
tised in Asia throughout the ages by the followers 
of non-Christian religions. 

i.^ Buddhism. — The Buddhist cult from the 
earliest age of Buddhism, as it is known to us from 
the most ancient remains and documents until the 
present day, has always been characterized by the 
prominence of relic-worship. The practice is older 
even than the historical religion of Gautama 
Buddha, and may be traced back to the time of the 
half-mythical ‘former Buddhas’ about whom so 
little has been aseertaine^d. A great tower, or 
stupa, a few miles from Sravasti enshrined the 
relics of Kasyapa Buddha, the predecessor of 
Gautama. The relics comprised his entire body. 
That statement seems to indicate that in the 
remote times when Kasyapa lived burial rather 
than cremation was the approved method for dis- 
posing of the remains of a notable saint. ^ The 
erection of the stwpa was ascribed to Asoka, but 
his building must have been raised on the site 
of a more ancient memorial. 

A footprint reputed to be that of Kasyapa 
Buddha was venerated at a place to the west of 
the Indus,^ Hiuen Tsiang saw a miraculous image 
of the same ‘former Buddha’ to the north-west 
of the Bodhi-tree. The pilgrims also note the com- 
memoration of the birth-places of Krakuchanda 
and Kanakamuni (IConagamana), the other semi- 
historical ‘former Buddhas,’ who preceded Kasyapa. 
Asoka, in or about 255 B.C., enlarged for the 
second time the stupta of the last-named saint, and 
almost certainly that building must have contained 
relics of his body. Other notices of a similar kind 
exist. The inference is reasonable that ^ relic- 
worship had been established as an element in the 
cult of the ‘ former Buddhas ’ centuiies before the 
appearance of Gautama Buddha in the world. 
The religion of the ‘ former Buddhas,’ whatever it 
was, seems to have arisen in the sub-Himalayan 
plain lying to the north of the modern Basti 
District in the United Provinces. The origin of 
Buddhist relic - worship, consequently, may be 
assigned to the same region. 

Belic-worship as practised by the followers of 
Gautama Buddha began with the proceedings 
connected with hxs funeral, when the relics of his 

1 Com, Trid^ sess. xxiv., as quoted in jSBrH xxiii. 69. 

^Fa-Hian, Travels, ch. xxi ; Hiuen Tsiang', m S. Beal, 
Buddhist Records of the Western World, London, 1900, ii. 18. 

8 Voyage de Song Ftm, ed, E. Ohavannes, Hanoi, 1903, p. 42. 


burnt body were collected by the Brahman named 
Drona and distiibuted among eight ‘kings.’ 
Drona himself retained the vessel in ■which the 
fragments were gathered together, while another 
Brahman took the embers from the pyre as his 
share of the sacred spoil. Ten famous monuments 
were erected accordingly over the relies thus 
obtained, and in due course each appears to have 
become the centre of an important group of 
religious establishments. The story of the dis- 
tribution of the relics, as told originally in the 
Mahdparinibbdna Suita^ Q,nd retold in a multitude 
of other books, need not be repeated here. 

The fragments of bone deposited with extreme 
reverence in the early stupa at Piprawa on the 
Basti-Nepal frontier by the Sakyas of Kapilavastu 
may represent one of the original eight shares. 
Eelic-worship clearly must have been a well- 
established practice long before the death of 
Gautama Buddha. From the time of that event 
{c. 483 B.C.) until now it has always been one of 
the most prominent features of the external 
Buddhist cult, closely associated in India, Ceylon, 
and Burma with all holy localities and places of 
pilgrimage, and consequently with the develop- 
ment of religious art in every form. Buddhists 
believe that their Master himself directed the 
veneration of his relics as a pious duty. Whether 
he did so or not, the supposed duty has been 
zealously performed. 

The four canine teeth, the two collar-bones, and 
the frontal bone of Buddha were termed the 
‘seven great relics.’ The other fragments, which 
were numerous, were believed to compiise grains 
no bigger than a mustard seed.^ The relics so 
collected were gradually dispersed all over the 
Buddhist world, the dispersal being associated by 
legend with the name of Asoka. Some of the 
ieces, genuine or supposititious as the case may 
e, have become the subject of long histories, 
among which the story of the tooth-relic in Ceylon 
is the most famous. The reputed hairs and nail- 
parings of Buddha, which have supplied many 
reliquaries, are venerated as fervently as the 
relics believed to have come from his funeral pyre. 
The paribhogika relics, or objects in some way 
connected closely with the person of Buddha, 
command similar reverence. The Buddhist passion 
for relic-worship is so ardent that anything said to 
be a relic is certain to secure much popular atten- 
tion, without serious criticism of its genuineness. 
The relics need not be either those of Buddha 
himself or objects associated with him personally ; 
fragments of the bodies of the saints and things 
used by or connected with them aie valued almost 
as higlily. The Tibetans carry their interest in 
relics of recently deceased or even living Lamas to 
a disgusting extreme.® 

The smaller objects of veneration naturally were 
enclosed in suitable reliquaries or caskets, which 
were made of various materials, including among 
others soapstone or steatite, rock-crystal, bronze, 
silver, and gold. Many examples have been dis- 
covered in India, Ceylon, and elsewhere. Thi*ee 
specially notable examples may be mentioned. 
The earliest known specimen appears to be the 
steatite reliquary found in the extremely ancient 
Piprawa stupa^ erected jirobably soon after the 
death of Buddha. There is reason to believe that 
the fiagments of bone in that casket were genuine 
relics of Gautama Buddha, and that they were 
enshrined not long after his decease by bis Sakya 
clansmen ; but absolute proof of the genuineness 
of the relics is necessarily unobtainable, aud the 

[19001131 ff. , . 

2 Bigandet, The XAfe or Legend of GmdamaS ii. 89, 

SL. A. Waddell, Lhasa amd Mysteries, London, 1906, 
p. 397. 
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date of the moaument is the subject of differences 
of opinion.^ The reliquary, with a crystal bowl 
and other vessels, stood on the bottom of a massive 
coffer measuring 4 ft. 4 in. by 2 ft. SJ in. by 2 ft. 
2^ in. constructed with perfect skill from a single 
block of fine sandstone. Another exceptionally 
interesting reliquary is the gold casket from a 
stupa at Bimaran between Kabul and Jalalabad, 
enriched with Hellenistic repouss6 figures. A 
third is the Kaniska casket made of an alloy of 
copper and found in the ruins of the great stilpa at 
Peshawar. 2 


The pious people who deposited relics in care- 
fully-piepared, costly receptacles usually honoured 
the precious fragments by placing ivitli them a 
multitude of objects of intrinsic or artistic value, 
including jewellery of various kinds. All the 
known examples of ancient Indian jewellery seem 
to come from such honorific deposits. The work- 
manship both in metals and in gems is of high 
Quality. We are thus indebted to relic-woiship 
for the greater part of such knowdedge as we 
possess concerning the jeweller’s art in ancient 
India. 

Kelics, whether ^aririlca or parihhogijca^ were 
usually secured against accidents by burial in a 
stupa {timpai ‘ tope,’ ^ dagoba ’), which in its early 
Indian form was a low solid cupola of massive 
masonry, with a relie-chamber in the interior, 
ordinarily placed near the base. Such buildings, 
although not so difficult to enter as the Egyptian 
pyramids, were sufficiently impenetrable to offer 
no small degree of security. Some ancient monu- 
ments of the kind preserve their secret inviolate 
to this day, some were despoiled ages ago, and 
others have yielded their treasures to keen archse- 
ologists in recent times. Although stuj-fos were 
built occasionally merely as memorial towers to 
mark sacred spots, and in that case contained no 
internal chamber, most of them in ancient times 
were erected specially for the purpose of enshrin- 
ing in safety highly venerated I'elics of either 
Buddha or his saints. The modern chortm {g,v.)i 
the equivalent of the stupa in Tibet, rarely con- 
tains relics. 

The story of the stupa as an architectural form, i 
beginning with the low solid hemisphere of , 
Piprawa and ending with the slender Chinese i 
pagoda, is a long one. That long development ; 
would never have taken place but for the cult of 
relics. ^ Most of the important groups of early , 
Buddhist sacred buildings, especially in India and ' 
Ceylon, comprising monasteries, 'temples, and 
structures of many other kinds, were formed round 
a relic stupa as the nucleus ; and in that way the 
worship 01 relics may be described with approxi- 
mate accuracy as being the foundation of the art 
of architecture in its application to the special 

g irposes of Buddhist religion and public worship, 
eginald Farrer justly observes : 

‘ It 18 thanks to the cult of lelics that Cej'IoTi possesses such 
a store of ancient shrines And the tremendous artistic 
impetus that the competition of shnne-building' arouseci was of 
inestimable service to national activities, to the consolidation 
ana centiaIi 2 ation of the Oinhalese Kingdom 


The same cause operated more or less in other 
countries of Asia m the same wayj just as in 
Europe the cathedrals at Gloxicester and many 
other places were built from the proceeds of th'e 
offerings of ^ilgiims visiting the enslirined relics 
of reputed saints and martyrs. 

The stupas erected in Buddhist countries to 
provide safe custody and permanent honour for 
relies include some of the largest buildings in the 
world. The most considerable structures of the 


i Seo lA XXX vi. [1907] 117-124. 

^ of Mne Art in India and Ceylon. 
Oxford, 1911, pis. Ixxiv. and Ixxv. 

In Old Ceylon, London, 1908, p. 238. 


kind still standing probably are those to be 
found in Ceylon and Burma. The ancient stiipa 
at Anuradhapura in Ceylon, commonly, although 
inaccurately, called the Jetawanhiama, stands on 
a stone platform nearly 8 acres in extent, and is 
still 251 ft. high. The Shwe Bagon pagoda at 
Kangoon, a moie modern building, 368 ft. high in 
its existing is leputed to contain withm its 

mass eight hairs of Gautama Buddha, as well as 
the bathing-garment of Kasyapa, the water-dipper 
of Konagamana, and the staff of Krakuchanda — 
i.e. articles used by the three latest of the ‘former 
Buddhas.’ 

Among the destroyed stupas^ one of the greatest 
was the famous monument at Peshawar constructed 
c. A.D. 100 by Kaniska The relic-casket 

excavated from its foundations has been referred 
to above. 

The gigantic monument at Boro Budur in Java 
is essentially a stupUi but there is no record of its 
erection or of the relics which may lie hidden 
somewhere in its recesses. 

Buddhist public worship in India and Ceylon 
during the early days centred in the relic-^^w^a^, 
which formed the goals of innumerable pilgrim- 
ages. Kings emulated one another in the lavish- 
ness of the ceremonial with which the lelics were 
first enshrined and then from time to time exhibited 
to the faithful. The best descriptions of such 
ceremonies are those given repeatedly in the 
3fahdvamsa^ a monastic chronicle of Ceylon, 
written about the 5th century A.D. 

Oh. XIX. relates how the site of the Mahavihara was conse- 
crated in the presence of an enormous international assemblage 
of monks, including deputations from the foreign lands desig- 
nated as Pallavabhogga (? Persia) and ‘ Alasanda the city of the 
Yonas/ probably meaning Alexandria in Egypt. Oh xxx. is 
devoted to an exposition of the glories of the spacious relio- 
ehamber, and ch. xxxi. describes fully the enshrining of the 
lelics and the many miracles accompanying the act. The 
theory governing the proceedings is frankly stated at the end 
of ch. xxx in these words : 

* If the Wise man who is adorned with the good gifts of faith, 
has done homage to the blessed (Buddha) the supremely vener- 
able, the highest of the world, who is freed fiom darkness, 
while he was yet living, and then to his relics, that vvere dis- 
persed abroad by him who had in view the salvation of man- 
kind;^ and if he then understands— “heiein is equal merit”— 
then indeed will he leverence the lelics of the Sage even as 
the blessed (Buddha himself) in his lifetime ’2 

The same intense belief in the efficacy of relics 
still prevails ; and, when occasion arises, as on the 
presentation of the Piprawa relics to the king of 
Siam, the sacred objects are welcomed with extreme 
enthusiasm, although the splendour of the ancient 
ceremonial in Ceylon may not be emulated. 

In A.D. 1763 certain pagodas at Shwebo in Burma 
were dedicated by the four queens of the reigning 
monarch. At the close of 1902, thieves having 
rifled the contents of one of the buildings, the 
local authorities decided to open the other pagodas 
and remove the treasures enshrined in them to a 
place of safety. A silver scroll, forming part of 
the deposit and then taken out, records the motives 
wdiich influenced one of the royal ladies to erect 
' her pagoda. 

‘Finally,’ she observes, ‘by virtue of the merit acquired by 
me through building this pagoda, in which the relics of Buddha 
are enshrined, may I enjoy such happiness and prosperity as 
cannot be disturbed and detracted [from] m every form of exist- 
ence counting from the present one till the attainment of 
Mrvdzia, and, like Visaicha and Queen Anoja, may I attain 
Nirvapa, without the necessity of further transmigration, at 
the feet of the coming Buddha An Metteyya ’ In the preceding 
sentences Her Majesty had invoked similar benefits for the 
members of the royal family, the ministers and 
omcials, and bad prayed that ‘ the spirits of the pagodas, trees, 
the earth, and the sky, together with the ogres, ghouls, and 

g hosts, who inhabit the declivities of the earth,’ might share m 
er merit and keep constant watch and ward over her pagoda. 3 

The document affords interesting and conclusive 
proof that the modern practice of relic- worship in 

1 xxii. 891b, 2 Xr. Geiger, p. 208. 

» Ann. Rep. Archml. Survey of India, 1903-04, p. 150. 
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Buddhist countries is turned to extremely practical 
purposes. The relics are regarded as an excellent 
and profitable investment. It is clear that in the 
Shwebo case no trouble whatever was taken to 
verify the alleged relics, because another scroll in 
one of the adjoining pagodas declares that the 
relics of Buddha consisted of 3001 large pieces, 
with the same number of small pieces, besides a 
multitude of other fragments still more minute-— 
which is manifestly incredible. The so-called 
relics were placed in an amber bowl of great value, 
which was enclosed in a miniature pagoda made of 
silver, gold, and glass. The miscellaneous objects 
deposited in the lelic-chambers as honorific and 
protective additions by the queens include an 
extraordinary variety of things, hundreds in 
number, and duly catalogued in the accompany- 
ing inscriptions. Besides many jewels and articles 
of gold and silver, the collection compiises copper 
or brass models of war- boats, cannon, and arms 
of various kinds. The figures of soldiers, horses, 
and elephants, with the miniature guns and 
weapons, were intended to protect the relies. 

Thirt;y-four j^ears later (1797) P. Hiram Cox, 
the British Resident at Rangoon, was allow ed to 
inspect the collection prepared for deposit in 
another new pagoda, the relic-chamber of which 
measured no less than 61^ ft. squaie on the inside. 
The objects deposited, although not quite so varied 
in character as those collected by the queens, were 
numerous and included the strange item, ^ one of 
I)r. Priestley’s machines for impregnating water 
with fixed air.’ Ancient honorific deposits were 
ordinarily restricted to jewellery — using that term 
in a wide sense — and coins, including specimens 
valuable as rarities or curiosities. That piactice 
explains the frequent occurrence of Roman coins 
of various reigns in the stupas of Afghanistan and 
the Pan j ah. 

Relic-Avorship attained its highest prominence in 
ancient India and Ceylon. Burma comes next in 
devotion to the cult. In all other Buddhist 
countries the adoration of relies is but a minor 
incident of popular religion. The Sera monastery 
to the north of Lhasa prides itself on the possession 
of the metal thunderbolt (vajTa^ or dorje) of the 
god India, which fell down from heaven, and was 
used by Buddha; but Tibet, on the whole, sets 
little stole upon ancient relics, while keen on 
the quest of relics, even the most offensive, of 
recent or living Lamas, which are believed to 
possess magical curative properties of the highest 
value. 

Certain monasteries in China rejoice in their 
custody of famous relics ; but the number of not- 
able places of the kind does not seem to be great. 
One of the most celebiated of such places is the 
temple, or stupa^ on the Pive-peaked Mountain 
(U-tai-shan) in N. China, built by a Wai sovereign 
in the 6th century. ^ The absurdity of the cult of 
relics has not escaped the ridicule of Chinese 
scholars. In A.D. 819 Han Wan-kung, an eminent 
writer and statesman, deeply offended the reign- 
ing emperor by mocking at the honours paid to an 
alleged finger-hone of Buddha, preserved at a 
pagoda in the prefecture of Fung-tseang. His 
candour was punished by official degradation, and 
he narrowly escaped execution. But ordinarily, 
in all countries, sceptics have been content to pre- 
serve a discreet silence. 

Japan, Korea, and Siam seem to care little for 
relics properly so called, although the Siamese 
venerate a much-esteemed alleged footprint of 
Buddha. 

Burma excepted, most modern Buddhist countries 
prefer to expend their devotional enthusiasm on 

1 Sylvain he Nipal, Paris, 1906, i 3S6 ; F, Landon, 
Lhasa^ London, 1905, ii. 267. 


images rather than on alleged relics. Sometimes 
copies of the sacred hooks serve the same purpose 
as relics and are used to consecrate by their 
presence stupas or pagodas, built primarily to gain 
a store of meiit for the donor. 

In Burma ‘pagodas are builfc over relics of the Buddha, or 
models of them, over the eight utensils of a mendicant, or 
imitations of them, and over copies of the sacred books.’ i 

‘ Ho ’vvork of merit,’ the same author observes, ‘ is 
so richly paid as the building of a pagoda,’ and 
the structure, in order to have proper efficacy, 
must be sanctified by the inclusion of relics, if 
practicable, and, when they are not available, by 
the best procurable substitute. In ancient India 
also copies of sacred texts, such as the twelve 
Niddnas or the so-called ‘Buddhist creed,’ were 
often used as a substitute for relics in order to 
give the requisite sanctity to a stupa or an 
image. 

2. Brahmanical Hinduism. — The veneration of 
relics seems to be practically unknown to Brah- 
manical Hindus, one reason "being that their ill- 
defined religion has no recognized founder like 
Jesus Chiist, Buddha, or Muhammad. All ac- 
counts agree that the rude log which does duty as 
the image of Jagannath {q,u.) at Puri encloses a 
mysterious deposit which is transferred when the 
image is periodically renewed ; and, according to 
one story, the deposit consists of the hones of the 
demi-god Krsna.^ If the deposit really consists of 
bones, the fact may be regarded as a survival of 
Buddhist relic-worship. The cult of Jagannath 
certainly is connected with Buddhism.® 

It would he difficult to specify any clear instance 
of relic- worship practised by Brahmanical Hindus. 
The honours paid to reputed footmarks of Vi^nu 
{Vimu-pada, pdduka) resemble those rendered’ fey 
the Jains to the vestiges of their Tirthankaras, 
and by Muhammadans to those of their Prophet, 
but are not exactly relic- worship, 

3. Jainism. — The statement of Fergusson, that 
the Jains ‘ have no veneration for relics,’^ although 
possibly true for the present day, is not quite 
correct with reference to ancient times. Jain 
stupasj indistinguishable from Buddhist ones in 
appearance, were numerous, and some of them 
may have contained relies, although no record of 
the existence of such contents has been published. 
Bhagwan LM Indraji, referring in general terms 
to Jain literature, asserts that the early Jains 
honoured bone lelics of the Tirthankaras, corre- 
sponding to Buddhas, and that survivals of the 
ancient relic-worship may be traced in modern 
practice. 

He states that ‘ at the present day the Jain Sddhus of the 
Kharatara gachdiha use for worship a five-toothed sandal 
goblet called thapand, and this is a copy of the jaws of the 
Tuthaukaras. So the Jama nuns or sddhdTs use for worship as 
thdpand a kind of shell (iafikha), which they take to be the 
knee-bones of Mahavirasvami.’ 8 

A Jain stupa was built in honour of Akbar’s 
friend and teacher, Hiravijaya Suri, w’^ho was 
cremated in A.D. 1692 at tJna or Unnatpur in the 
Junagarh State, Kathiawar. Various miracles 
having occurred at the sx)ot, the stiipa was erected 
to mark the holy ground. It has not been de- 
scribed, and may or may not contain relics.® 
Recent European works on Jainism do not make 
any allusion to either relic-worship or stupas, 
Mrs. Stevenson, however, mentions that childless 
women attending the funeral of a nun strive to 
tear a piece from the dead sddhvl*s dress, believing 

1 Shway Yoe (J. G. Scott), JSurma, London, 1886, p. 123. 

2 W. Ward, A Vieiv of the Bist.y Ut.^ and Mythology of the 
BindooSi Serampore, 1816, li. 168. 

3 See N. Vasu, The Modem Buddhim and its Followers in 
Orissa, Calcutta, 1911, P 168. 

4 Hist, of Ind. and M. ArehVteotwrf^, ii 8. ^ 

s AeUs du sian^me congrts d^OnentahsteSt Paris, 1865, pt. ili. 
p. 142. 

6 JainorShdsana, Benares, Tira S, 2487, A-n. 1910, p. 128, 
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that it will ensure their having children.^ That 
practice is a near approach to relic-worship. 

4 . Muhammadanism. — Although the treasuring 
and veneration of relics are hardly consistent with 
the spirit of Islam, Musalnians have followed to 
some slight extent the example of their heathen 
neighbours and have been tempted occasionally to 
cherish and reverence tangible memorials of their 
Prophet. Such limited compliance with non- 
Muslim practice has not produced any considerable 
effects, and the few instances of Muhammadan 
reverence for relics which can be cited are detached 
phenomena with no special signilicanco. Certain 
places pride themselves on tlie possession of hairs 
from Muhammad’s heard.^ Two such relics (dmr) 
were brought to Bijapur in the Deccan, India, at 
some time in the reign of Sultan Ilwahlm II. 
‘Adilshah of Bijapur (1580-1626), and weie de- 
posited in a palace now known as the Asar Mahal, 
‘Relic House,’ wlieie they ai-e treated with much 
reverence. Even foreign Muhammadan potentates 
send rich offerings in honour of the relics, which 
are venerated by a special ceremonial on the 
Prophet’s birthday, 12th Rahi’ I. ^ The box in 
which they axe kept is never opened, so that ‘ no 
one living has seen the relic.’® Rohri (Rurhl) in 
Bind boasts of a similar treasure, a single hair, 
which is kept in a jewelled gold case in a shrine 
named the War, or Wal, Mubarak, a building 
erected for the purpose by Nur Muhammad in or 
about A.D. 1745. The relic is exhibited to the 
faithful once a year, when, by means of some 
trick, it is made to rise and fall, the movement 
being regarded by the crowd as supernatural.^ 

‘ In the Mogul armies, before the introduction of European 
tactics, an elephant always marched in the van, bearing on its 
head a long pole, from which floated a large flag. Hometimes 
this was followed by another elephant carrying a rich howdah, 
oil which was placed a box containing a priceless relic, which 
usually was, if one may believe it, an actual hair from Mahomet’s 
beard.’ 6 

Certain relics of the Prophet are kept in the 
Topkapu Palace at Constantinople and visited by 
the Sultan at the beginning of a new reign.® 

The reputed footpiints of the Prophet on rocks 
or slab.s of stone are venerated in many places, 
whi( 5 h need not be specified. J. Burgess mentions 
examples at Ahmadabad, Gaur, and Del hi, ^ and 
many more might be collected from various 
countries. The honours paid to the tombs of 
numerous p%rs, or reputed saints, in Muhammadan 
lands are near akin to relic- worship, but are not 
quite the same thing. 

LtTEBATURB.— Innumerable books dealing with the Buddhist 
cult treat more or less fully of relic-worship. Some of those 
books have been cited in the text. Works deserving of special 
mention are: trr. of the travels of the Chinese Pilgrims, 
especially Fa'Hian (q.v.) and Hiuen Tsiang (see Yuak-Chwano), 
^ various authors; P. Bigandet, The Life or Legend of 
Gaudama\ popular re-issue, 2 vois , London, 1914 ; H. Kem, 
Manual of Indian Buddhism^ Straasbuig, 1896; R. Spence 
Hardy, Eastern Monaohisvriy London, 1850, A Manual of 
Budhism^ do. 1880 ; M. Momer - Williams, Buddhism'^y 
do 1S90, lecfc xvii. ; J. Fergusson, Hist, of Indian and 
Eastern Architecture^ 2 vols , do 1910 ; H. H. Wilson, 
Ariana Antiqua, do. 1841 ; MahdvaThsa^ tr L. 0. Wijesiijba, 
Oolonilio, 1SS9; tr. W. Geiger, The Mahavaihsa; or, The Great 
Ghroiiiele of Cei/lon, London (PTS), 1912 ; L. A. Waddell, The 
JSuddhisni. of Tihat, or Lamaism, do. 1896 ; A. Wylie, ‘ Bud- 
dhist Relics,’ in Chinese Researches, Shanghai, 1897 ; W P. 
Yetts, ‘ Notes on the Disposal of Buddhist Dead m Ohma,’ 
fRAS, 1911, pp 699-726. 

Vincent A, Smith. 


1 The Heart of Jainism, London, 1915, p. 232. 

3 G. Watt, Indian Art at Delhi, 1903, London, 1908, p. 431. 

BBGxxm [1884] 620-628. 

4 A. W Hughes, Gazetteer of the Province of Sindf^, Bombay, 
1876, p 079 ; II. Cousens, Archmol Survey Progress Report of 
W, India, 1896^07, do. 1897, p. 9; IGI, s.v. ‘Rohri,’ with 
amended date, 

*5 J. Dubois, Hindu Manners, Customs and Ceremonies^, 
tr. H. K. Beauchamp, Oxford, 1906, p. 672 f. 

6 Morning Post, 29th April 1909. 

7 Archeeoi, Survey of W, India, viii. [1905] 20, 


RELIEF CHURCH.— See Presbyterianism. 

RELIGION. — 1. Introduction. — i. The 
subject. — From time to time men find themselves 
forced to reconsider current and inherited beliefs 
and ideas, to gain some harmony between present 
and past experience, and to reach a position which 
shall satisfy the demands of feeling and reflexion 
and give confidence for facing the future. If, at 
the present day, religion, as a subject of critical or 
scientific inquiry, of both practical and theoretical 
significance, has attracted increasing attention, 
this can be ascribed to {a) the rapid progress of 
scientific knowledge and thought ; ( 6 ) the deeper 
intellectual interest m the subject; (c) the wide- 
spread tendemues in all parts of the world to 
leform or leconstruct religion, or even to replace 
it by some body of thought, more ‘rational’ and 
‘scientific’ or less ‘superstitions’; and (d) the 
effect of social, political, and international events 
of a SOI t which, in the past, have both influenced 
and been influenced by religion. Whenever the 
ethical or moral value of activities or conditions is 
questioned, the value of religion is involved ; and 
all deep-stirrmg experiences invaiiably compel a 
reconsideration of the most fundamental ideas, 
whether they are explicitly religious or not. 
Ultimately there arise problems of justice, human 
destiny, (iod, and the universe ; and these in turn 
involve problems of the relation between ‘religious ’ 
and other ideas, tlie validity of 01 dinary know- 
ledge, and jiracticable conceptions of ‘ experience ’ 
and ‘ reality.’ 

The very nature of the subject, therefore, forbids any one- 
sided tieatment. No one particular aspect or phase can form 
the basis , nor can it be ignored that upon no other subject are 
differences of opinion so acute, and the risk of causing offence 
and pain so great. The subjecL of religion inevitably involves 
both the * non-religious,’ or secular, and the * anti-rehgious ’ 
(irrehgious, blasphemous, etc.) ; and, while its very intimacy 
compels a restrained and impartial treatment, its importance 
demands an impartiality and objectivity which in turn may 
easily seem ‘irreligious.’ None the less, the actual problems 
are such that, if any critical or scientific treatment is once 
legitimate (and everywhere there is a tendency to treat quite 
freely the religion which is not one’s own), it must be pursued 
as thoroughly as possible, with the consideration for the con- 
victions of others that one would ask for one’s ou n (the Golden 
Rule of criticism) and with the clearest recognition of the fact 
that the subject concerns the most vital beliefs and practices of 
human beings, all of whom may, on purely scientific grounds, 
be regarded as closely related— physiologically and psyehologi- 
cally.i 

2 . Definitions.® — ( 1 ) The term ‘religion,’ what- 
ever its best definition, clearly refers to certain 
characteristic types of data (beliefs, practices, 
feelings, moods, attitudes, etc.). Its use jue- 
supposes criteria, and therefore some preliminary 
conception of what does and what does not come 
under the category. But it soon appears that 
there is no absolute gulf between religion and 
what, in some one respect or other, closely approxi- 
mates it {e,g., art, morality). Different people 
dmw the line differently. A man will be swayed by 
his conception of what religion is or is not; but 
such conceptions vary, not only among individual 
members of the same society, but even in the life- 
time of any one of them. Only in the course of 
his mental or psychical growth does a man acquire 
the conception and come to distinguish between 

1 On standpointa and methods of inquiry reference may be 
made to S. A. Cook, The Study of Religions, London, 1914, 

2 Two derivations are familiar, one from relegere (so Cicero, 
de N at. Deor. ii. 28 : ‘ qui auteni omnia, quae ad cultum deorum 
pertinerent, diligenter retractarent, et tanquam relegerent, 
sunt dicti rehgiosi, ex relegendo, ut elegantes ex eligendo, 
tanquam a ddigendo diligentes, ex intelligendo intelligentes, his 
enim in verbis omnibus inest vis legendi eadem, quae in 
relignoso ’), the other from religare (so Lactantiiis, Div, Inst. 
IV 28 : * hoo vinculo pietatis obstricti deo et religati sumus ; 
unde ipsa relig^o nomen accepit’). But, whether religio was 
what is re-read and reflected upon, or whether it had the idea 
of obligation, what was more to the point was the meaning 
of rehgxo and its relation to superstitio (see Mayor’s note on 
de Nat, Dear,, hoc. cit,). 
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what is and what is not religion ; and this develop- 
ment — which is of the gieatest personal signifi- 
cance for the individual— finds an analogy in the 
history of the race, where the distinctions which 
we draw {e.g., between religion and law or ethics) 
are not found among rudimentary or backward 
peoples. Herein lies the fundamental importance 
of such questions as : How and why do we come 
to distinguish the ‘religious’ from the ‘non- 
religious’?, Is there a border-line’, and If we 
rely upon a prior definition, how did that defini- 
tion originate? Consequently, the subject is seen 
to involve not onl^ (^) various beliefs and 
practices which obviously belong to the subject- 
matter, but also (6) the mental or psychical aspects 
of all the individuals concerned. In a word, 
besides the ordinarjr stock of religious data, one 
has to consider the individuals who, as a lesult of 
certain vicissitudes in their development, have the 
beliefs which are called ‘religious,’ or who, again 
as a result of their experiences, will differentiate 
between the religious, the non-religious, and the 
anti-religious.^ 

(2) A survey of the numerous definitions of 
religion would be more informing than any new 
one that might be proposed. Even the simple 
minimum suggested by E. B. Tylor (religion is 
‘ the belief in spiritual beings ’) at once brings in 
the question of the nature of these beings, the 
origin of the belief, and its validity for every indi- 
vidual.2 Every definition ultimately implies 
theories of reality and indicates the place that 
religion should hold in the world of life and 
thought.® Directly or indirectly, some very sig- 
nificant terms are involved {e.g., * death,’ ‘ heaven,’ 
‘sacred,’ ‘supernatural,’ etc.). These require 
definition and justification, and, when pursued 
logically, the ideas ultimately concern man’s 
whole body of thought, both religious and non- 
religious. In general, the definitions themselves 
are a valuable contribution to men’s conceptions 
of what religion was, is, or should be. They con- 
vincingly demonstrate the personal interest in the 
subject ; even the one-sided and unsympathetic 
definitions show how intimately the seif feels itself 
at stake. They point to subjective convictions of 
the most vital importance ; they characteristically 
recognize a gulf between man and the ‘divine,’ 
while at the same time emphasizing feelings of the 
closest relationship with or the most absolute 
dependence upon a ‘higher Power.’ Especially 
characteristic are (a) the admission of the strength, 
support, peace, and consolation afforded by religion, 
and (&) the intensifying and ‘ sanctitying ’ of 
otherwise non-religious phases of life and thought. 
The effects of religion are seen to be varyingly 

1 On the ‘ genetic’ and ‘psychological* treatment of the sub- 
ject see below, § lo. On the importance of tracing these differ- 
entiations cf. A. Sidgwiok, VwUnctwn and the Criticism of 
Beliefs, London, 1892, The Use of Words in Reasoning, do. 
1901. 

2 PG^ i. 424, For criticisms of definitions see J. H. Leuba, A 
Psychological Study of Religion : its Origin, Function, and 
Future, New York, 1912, oh h. and appendix , E. Durkheim, 
The Elementary Forms of the Religious Life, Eng. tr., London, 
1916, bk. i. ch. ! ; 0. Galloway, The Philosophy of Religion, 
Edinburgh, 1914, ch. iv, Lurkheim’s definition may he noticed : 
‘ A religion is a unified system of beliefs and practices relative 
to sacred things, that is to say, things set apart and forbidden 
— beliefs and practices which unite into one single moral com- 
munity called a Ohurch, all those who adhere to them ’ (Ft. ed. 
p, 05, Eng tr. p. 47) Galloway (p. 184) suggests tentatively 
that religion is * man’s faith m a power beyond himself whereby 
he seeks to satisfy emotional needs and gain stability of life, 
and which he expresses in acts of worship and service.’ 
0. 0. J. Webb {Group Theories of Religion, London and New 
York, 1916, p 69) asserts, on the other hand, ‘ I do not myself 
believe that Keligion can he defined.’ 

S Of. the words of E. Oaird : ‘ A man’s religion, if it is sincere, 
is that consciousness in which he takes up a definite attitude 
to tiie world, and gathers to a focus all the meaning of his 
life. Of course, the man’s world may be, and in earlier times 
is, a comparatively narrow one* {Evolution of Rehgwn^, 
tSUasgow, 1894, i 81). 


emotional and^ intellectual, leading to practical, 
social, {esthetic, speculative, and other efforts. 
Tile results for the individual aie now narrow and 
egoistic, and now broad, self-less, and social ,* and 
while, on the one hand, religion typically has its 
‘ supernaturalistic ’ aspects, on the other, all tlie 
profounder and more permanent values of life are 
in some way religious or qua&i-rehgious, even 
though the characteristic supernatural or other 
typical religious features he wanting. In other 
words, there is that which is of su pi erne personal 
significance, Avhether it concerns the seif (1) alone, 
or (2) in its relation to others, or (3) in its relation 
to a higher Power. Thus, as opposed to any 
efforts to set religion in a watertight compartment 
by itself, there is evidence which represents it as 
belonging to so many phases of life that religious 
data are, so to say, only a special form of otlier- 
wise non -religious data.^ Religion none the less 
claims to be sui generis ; hence it is explicable 
why some obseivers see only the features which 
distinguish religion from that which is non- 
rehgious, whereas others do not recognize the dis- 
tinctive features. The paradox of the immanent 
and the transcendent rests upon the fact that 
certain kinds of experience and evidence tend to 
destroy the distinctiveness of religion, whereas 
other evidence as unmistakably compels or en- 
hances the subjective convictions of the transcen- 
dence and distinctiveness of the divine. Other 
paiadoxes relate to ‘ this ’ world and ‘ the other,’ to 
the ideals for mankind and ‘ this ’ life, and those 
for a future Avhich is felt to transcend this world. 
Paradoxical features are also very marked in 
the varying normal, abnormal, and pathological 
aspects of religious life, which clearly piove that 
the problems are ultimately bound up inextricably 
with those of ordinary ‘ mundane ’ existence. In 
a word, the subject of religion inevitably involves 
the problems of personality and existence, and the 
deeper vicissitudes of life and thought. 

3. Method. — (1) Every reader tends to approach 
the subject with certain more or less definite pre- 
conceptions touching some of the most essential 
terms or elements of religion. Herein is clearly 
seen the individual’s implicit reliance upon Ms 
personal experience, reflexion, and ideas of truth 
and reality. But, since differences of opinion and 
of method at once arise in the problems of religion, 
it is impossible either to start with theories or 
convictions of the ultimate realities or even to 
adopt some one standpoint as opposed to another. 
Yet, though much may be disputed, there can be no 
dispute that men differ profoundly over the ulti- 
mate facts, and that their inmost convictions will 
tend to be entirely authoritative and to 1 emulate 
their lives. So, e.g,, whatever be the ultimate 
realities underlying the data of ‘ psychica) research ’ 
and the like (occultism, astrology, angelic visita- 
tions, etc. ), no one can doubt that there are three 
typical attitudes: (a) believing, if not unduly 
credulous j (5) incredulous, if not contemptuous ; 
and (c) discriminating, on the basis of some author- 
ity. These are real facts of importance for human 
nature and the history of religion, inasmuch as a 
rational conception of religion has to fi-nd a place 
for all the evidence and dare not ignore the incon- 
venient data, from whatever side they are brought. 
Now, all beliefs (theological, scientific, political, 
etc.), and whatsoever they imply, have a value 
as apart from questions of historical credibility^, 
rationality, value, etc. ; and in religion as in 
history much can be learned from the study of 
beliefs, explanations, and the like, as apart from 
their particular value for the inquirer and the 
ultimate facts themselves. Hence, although 
religion concerns the most vital truths of man and 
the universe, there can be a critical, objective, or 
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scientific treatment which considers, not the goal 
or destiny ot things, but men’s beliefs and theories 
on the pbject ; not the ultimate facts, but men’s 
convictions of them ; not the final objective reality, 


expressed. It does not follow that a belief or 
practice in one environment has piecisely the 
range of feeling, meaning, or application that its 
parallel or analogy has elsewhere ; noi is the ap- 


but religious and related conceptions of this parent origin of any datum necessarily significant 
reality,^ for its later meaning or function. In fact, every- 


(2) Just as every religious individual has his non-reiigious where mere comparison may be legitimate for 

Side— and the term distinguishes certain data from those out* some mirnose as r a bptwppn mpn ntid pnao Knf 

side thecategory-so an objective treatment of religion can aim fn ^ 

at a conception of religion which would find a legitimate place pioblematical situation the question of 

amon^ the other conceptions which, forced by evperience and the validity of particular inferences is exceedingly 
reflexion, are necessary for a rational description of the urgent, and confusion has often been caused bv 
entiie range of human experience. In other woida, the best noivp pm-n-nnriap-ne 

conception of relig-ion will not be severed from the best conoep- comparisons and lash lllfeiences. Hence, 

tions of all else that is relevant; for religion is not something Wliere sweeping theories have been suggested on 
in and b\ itself, but, in the whole wmild of life and thought, the basis of comparison primitive promis- 

has a pait which has to be determined Wow, as a matter of cuitv iffnornnpp of imfpvm+.v rih«lli/» 
fact, quite chaiacteristio of modern research has been the study 1 ^ pateinity, piiallic, Seipeilt, 

of religion along nomreligious and puiely technical hues and 01 ^h-Soiai CUitS, the priority ot magic over le- 
from various points of view'. But, owing' partly to diffeiences hgion), they must invariably be tested by other 
of method, scope, and aim, and paitly also to the difficulty of methods.^ 

controlling an enormous field, the more avnthetical and com- /oi ^ i j 

prehensive works have been no inore convincing than the moie . V ^ comparative method IS commonly bound 


analytical and apecialistic. Still, the collection*^of material and with Certain persistent and prevalent notions of 


the orgamzation of it proceed jnari ; improved methods 
lead to a better treatment of the evidence, and the latter in 
turn discovers defects in past methods. Everywhere difficult 
problems ariae, and the persistent ciux is the conflict beWeen 
the infelt conviction that religion can be handled in a way that 
satisfies the reason and the individual's refusal to go against 


the ‘ evolution ’ of thought and the ‘ survival ’ of 
inide, superstitious or otherwise irrational beliefs 
and practices from an eailier and moie backward 
stage in the history of culture. But eveiy datum 
winch can be regarded as a survival must be 


jeot With an entirely blank mind. But these questions will 
also serve another purpose ; for we have to assume that, between 
the ultimate realities (whatever they may be found to be) 
and current conceptions of them, there is no absolute gulf. Of 
these conceptions we can gain some notion by continued com- 
parison and classification and by psychological interpretation. 
Moreover, only through some implicit or explicit theory of 
pality can we handle and interpret the data. Consequently 
the methodological questions contribute both to our own con- 
ceptions of reality and to a better undei standing of those 
which have prevailed elsewhere ; cf, below, § i6 (3). 

II. Methods^ pmoblems, and ciutiotsms,-^ 


Deiiers and practices are so stigmatized are not 
actuated solely by the mere fact that these belong 
to the past or have an ancestry. Some feeling of 
value is characteristically present. The " survivals ’ 
have survived because, while much else has been 
neglected or forgotten, they have been selected 
and retained! along with the entiiely rational 
data which also have come down from tJie past. 
To regard certain data merely as survivals is to 
ignore the question of their origin, persistence, 
and function j for the type of mind or the con- 


^ A xu.4-iv.wj.vjj. , ivi uxicj uy uc ui lujuiu ui i/iie con- 

4. A lie comparative method. (1) Among the most ditions which explain their rise may also explain 
conspicuous featmes of modern research has been their continuance. Besides, comparison itself 
the application, in their widest extent, of anthro- reveals innumerable subtle differences; and these 
eomparative methods of inquiry.^ indicate that there has been no artificial or 


The effect has been to break down racial, social, 
intellectual, and psychical boundaries, and to 
bring into relation ail classes and races of men, 
all types of organic life, all forms of ^matter.’ 
Step by step the most advanced and the most 
rudimentaiy of psychical and physical pheno- 


meehanical borrowing or imposition, but a process 
of re-adjusting and reshaping for which the indi- 
viduals concerned have a certain ie.sponsihility. 
In fact, whenever beliefs and practices can be 
compared, a distinction can invariably he made 
between what it is that recurs and the form in 


related and classified ; man is brought which it recurs. The types of beliefs and practices 
universe, and which are selected, assimilated, or reshaped are 
thought-activity comes not to be confused with the external aspects which 
into line with all types of psychical and other can he treated historically. Thus, beliefs in 
conceptions thus arise of man’s witchcraft everywhere contain similar elements 

distinguish (a) the subjective or 
co-ordmated, coi respond to the cosmogonies and psychological aspect (s.o,, the tendencies resnon 

persisted and “on). 

Ii the more external details, which may be ^ 

bS who^T “*1 coherent, traditional or legendary interest, due to boWving, 

but whose stock of knowledge was, relatively external influence, eta Indeed, an analysis of 

m the comparative typical survivals reveals a fundamental ^esem- 

co-ordination of all com- blanoe between data that are SSy reSs 

parable date irrespective of context or age. It and those that usually rank a 7 “nStSs or 

nmterlal accumulation of much valuable survivals; but, while tie latter wilf generally be 

ssfciL‘" 

£SrT““ 

and similar ideas and beliefs can be differently one may note the care taken byj. G. Frazer in The 

^ Hence the terms * truth' and 'reality* for 'svstem nf emphasize the difference between the great 

^ ^On to no loss conspicuous employment of psychology see to theitt survivsls 

see, further, Cook, chs. v., vi. 
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on that account alone he older than one moie 
advanced or elevated. Moreover, a culture can 
decay and be followed by one of a loAver, luder, or 
less organized type. Not only has this often 
happened in the East, but in Arabia, the old 
civilization reflected in the Minsean and Sabsean 
inscriptions was followed by the pre-Islamic 
Jahiliyya, the age of savagery or barbarism, and 
this in turn by a new growth-— the rise and develop- 
ment of the specilicaliy Muhammadan culture. 
Facts of this sort bung intricate problems of the 
rise and fall of systems or cultures, and their con- 
sequences for the development of thought. There 
has undoubtedly been a profound advance from 
the first appearance of man onwards, but the 
persistence of all that is styled irrational or 
superstitious, and the frequent cases of decay, 
reti egression, and new growth, shatter all facile 
theories of a simple, continuous, mental or psy- 
chical evolution. 

(4) Evolutionary ideas hold such a prominent place in concep- 
tions of relig-ious development that it should be noticed that 
there are really two types of theory. The one involves ideas of 
survival, reti egression, decadence, recidivism, and it lays the 
emphasis upon man’s savage ancestry in an extremely remote 
past. The other does not measuie the difference between the 
civilized and uncivilized by centuries or millennia, but it sees 
the savage ‘beneath’ the civilized man, the baibarian ‘below’ 
the veneer of culture, and so on The former seems to offer an 
easy explanation of the piesence of lower features (cf. Tenny- 
son’s ‘ the Ghost of the Brute that ia walking and haunting us 
yet’ [The Daivn]), hut the latter is probably more important. 
The ante-natal stages have a profound significance for the 
development of man’s psychical nature. These stages, and the 
dependence of the infant upon the matuie experience of parents 
and environment, are as fundamental for his psychical life as 
the more complex and obscure factors of heredity, or the influ- 
ence of human or animal ancestors ‘ hundreds of thousands of 
years’ ago. The actual history of the ancient civilizations 
shows that there is no inherent momentum m a culture or a 
religion ; its fate depends upon the individuals who are involved. 
Hence, whatever may be proved to be due to heredity and 
pre-historic evolution, raoie attention must first he paid to the 
traces of the ante-natal stages with all their suggestiyeness for 
lower levels of psychical development which the individual 
may not have entiieiy outgrown.! 

5 . Historical and sociological methods.®— (1) 
The purely comparative method of inquiry has em- 
phasized the necessity of constructing conceptions 
of religion upon a wide basis of data. While indi- 
cating resemblances between diflerent religions 
and peoples, it has also brought to light many 
significant differences, whether in single environ- 
ments, at some given time, or in the course of ’ 
their historical development. ^ Religions can be 
fruitfully studied in their relations to the political, 
economic, social, geographical, and other features 
of the people or area where they flourish. Here 
attention is paid to the influence of surroundings 
(mountains, plains, deserts, swamps, etc.), to the 
proximity of higher or lower cultures, and to 
means of intercommunication.® Of special import- 
ance are the food-supply and means of livelihood. 
Thus, hunting and agriculture conduce to diflerent 
types of mental and therefore, also, of religious 
outlook ; and, where the food problem is negligible, 


I OL, eg., the ‘vegetative’ soul of Aristotle and the School- 
men; see M. Maher, Psychology, Jjondon, 1910, pp. 38ff., 857, 
050 670 ^ 

2*gee, among other works, P. Batzel, Mist, of Manhind, Eng. 
tr., London, 1896-98, hk. 1 . ; E. Meyer, EinUit Elemente der 
Anthropologie {Gesch. des Altertutns^, i. 1, Stuttgaxt, 1907); 
Hurkheim, bk. i. ch. i. ; B. B. Maretb, Anthropology, London, 
1912 ; 0 H. Toy, Introd to the Hist, of Religions, New York 
and London, 1913; G. F. Moore , of Religions, Edinburgh, 


8 Thus the old Indo-Iranian stock, as illustrated by a com- 
parison of the Rigveda and the Awsta, divides into two 
markedly contrasting streams: the Zoroastrian, or Persian, 
which is strenuous, practical, and ethical, and the Indi^, 
which is typically passive, mystical, pantheistic, and meto- 
physical. Differences of chmate are adduced to account for the 
psychological differences. Moreover, the geograpmcal and 
other features of Egypt and of Babylonia and Assyria favoured a 
certain unity and fixity of life and thought, in contrast to the 
broken nature of the lands of the ,^gean and Hellenic emtures 
and the absence of physicid links. See Moore, pp. 1^5, 201, 
869, 411 f. 


the religion is without the positive features that 
recur when the supply is limited or a source of 
anxiety. The influence of city-life and of political 
and social interests upon an earlier religion is 
especially noticeable in the vicissitudes of the 
Homeric gods. The difterences among the various 
icligions are thus due very largely to quite lecog- 
nizable factors and vicissitudes ; and a distinction 
can be drawn between the history of religions, 
which is that of definite systems, peoples, or areas 
(so far as the material permits), and the history of 
religion, i.e. of the development and advance of 
religious and related thought m human history 
geneially. It is the task of the latter to determine 
the character and the principles of the develop- 
ment ; but the two inquiries ai e interdejiendent, and 
it is a natural presumption that the various religions 
reflect the working of similar piinciples, which, 
moreover, will hold good in the futuie. But every 
treatment of the development of religion forces 
some recognition of ^ lower’ and ‘ higher’ stages, 
of which the latter will irresistibly be related to 
our ovm ideals (Avhatever these may happen to be), 
and our own ideas of what must be the outcome 
of a piogressive development. As for the ‘lower’ 
stages, primitive pre-histoiic men are unknown.^ 
Nor can one estimate confidently all the religious 
and other ideas of, say, the pre-historic cave- 
painters.® If, on the one hand, primitive man 
once lacked the traditional experience of the 
lowest of modern savages, on the other, there are 
tribes so rudimentary that a lower level can hardly 
be conceived, w'hile possibilities of development 
are recognizable. The latter may then be called 
(relatively) ‘primitive,’ even though their beliefs 
and practices are complex and have a history 
behind them. 

(2) Thus the relation between a primitive religion and the 
actual religion of primitive pre-historic people is fairly analo- 
gous to that between the child or the savage and the actual 
‘childhood’ of mankind ; there will be certain parallels, but 
there will be essential differences, due to the fact that the 
environinent in the one case has a history and an experience 
which in the other case are quite wanting. It should be observed 
that, although some typical developments can be discemea 
everywhere, we nowhere find the actual dawn of religion in an 
entirely non-religious environment. ^ Further, all theories and 
ideals of religion implicate societies or systems, and not 
particular individuals or details. All significant movements 
have been collective, and development has been due, not 
merely to individuals (who often find no following), but to the 
tribe, society, church, organization, or people who were influ- 
enced by them. Consequently, every conception of the lowest 
stage of religion must refer, not to the first ‘religious* indi- 
vidual, but to the group which could be styled ‘ religious,’ not 
to sepal ate ideas, beliefs, or concepts, but to the whole mental 
fabric or system m which these found a place. The earliest 
conceivable religion would necessarily he a system ; behind this 
one can scarcely go. In like manner one can conceive exceed- 
ingly rudimentary or primitive groups of individuals, but not 
isolated human beings who had not yet associated with one 
another. Only m this way can the problems be methodologicmy 
pursued ; and it is the great merit of sociological inquiues that 
they illuminate the relatively stable and coherent beliefs and 
practices of ordinary social groups, and not the individuals who 
may be exceptional, extreme, or even abnormal. On the other 
hand, one cannot ignore the individual and what society owes 
to him The social group is not an absolutely homogeneous, 
undifferentiated, and self-moving unit. Every body that can 
he regarded as a unit moves through those who m some 
respect are outside it, and cannot he properly described without 
taking into consideration the environment. No group is 
actually a closed system, hut it is necessary to regard it as a 


1 *A culture would be absolutely primitive if no ante- 
edent mental development whatsoever could be presupposed 
W, Wundt, Elements of Folk Psychology, Eng. tr., London, 
918, p. 20 ; cf. pp. 21, 32). 

2 All artistic and other human workmanship will imply some 
aental equipment, observation, and reflexion, mfch perhaps 
ocial, ethical, or moral interests. In any case the data will 
>oint to some ‘psychicsd context,’ and the task is to defcernime 
he certainties, probabilities, and possibilities and not (say) to 
uppose that the artists of the Beindeer Period v?ere in no 
legree inferior to modern artists. The necessity of determining 
he context of data is obvious when one observes the very 
lifferent beliefs and practices yrhiqh can be ^sociated with any 
larticular god (e g., Jahweh in the OT) or ^^e divergent con- 
jeptions entertained of some particular significant teim. 
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Simple unit and to neglect provisionally the more complex and 
difficult (letaila.1 The group, like the concept, is a methodo- 
logical necessity, and not an ultimate i eality. See, further, § 13. 

6 . Social practice and myth. — (1) Sociological 
inquiries have thrown a vivid light upon the inter- 
connexion of life and thought among rudimentary 
societies and upon the place that rebgious and 
related (‘superstitious*) beliefs and practices hold 
in the life of the individual or the social group. 

The birth of the child brings ideas of legitimacy and kinship, 
incarnation or rebirth, tabus, and various ‘ superstitious ’usages 
(cf, art. Birth [Introduction!). With the early training and 
initiation into the group all the deep values of the group 
are associated Marriage and marriage-bars involve highly 
complex ritual and practice. Illness, death, burial, and the 
fate of the dead almost invariably brin^*” beliefs of the relation 
between the dead and the living. Religion characteristically 
embraces all that is for the continuity and security of the social 
group— entrance into the group, adoption, expulsion, outlawry ; 
vengeance, manslaughter, blood-feud; the protection of property 
(including women and slaves) ; the rights and responsibilities of 
prominent or representative individuals ; defence and war ; fear 
of famine and disaster ; the preservation of the (animal and 
plant) food-supply and means of livelihood. Here are inextri- 
cably blended tabus and regulations which modern observers 
from their own standpoints will variously style religious, super- 
stitious, mystical, irrational, rational, secular, and so forth, 

A fact of the greatest significance is the increasing 
difterentiation of departments of life and thought 
and the growing complexity of society. ^ At 
certain stages there is no clear division, e.g.^ be- 
tween ritusd, moral, and religious requirements, or 
between religious, economic, and legal ideas. The 
appearance, aisentanglement, and separate develop- 
ment of special departments of life and thought 
(e.pf., astronomy, anatomy, law, physics) continue 
on higher levels the early and rudimentary pio- 
cesses which at previous stages enabled men to 
differentiate and classify simple phenomena and 
thereby to describe their experience and organize 
their scanty knowledge. In this difterentiation, 
specialization, and co-ordination there are typical 
processes which subsequently account for the co- 
existence of the various conflicting religious aud 
non-religious views of the universe.® 

(2) A special problem la that of the relative value of the 
evidence contained m ntual behaviour, social practice, etc , 
and that in myths, legends, and the like (see art Mytholouy). 
The controversy *m^th verms ritual’ arose as a reaction 
against excessive reliance upon myths ^ Myths appear to be 
of only secondary value in so far as they are intended to expldxn, 
aud have secondary aims which are political, ecclesiastical, 
philosophical, etc. On the other hand, the ritual or practice 
may be a lifeless inheritance from the past, bereft of its original 
significance or motive, and modified by reflexion or myth. 
The same actions are not necessarily accompanied by the same 
feelings and ideas, and the latter in their turn can express 
themselves m very different forms. This is one of the clearest 
results of the comparative method (§ 4 [2]). Further, every 
behaviour or action is earlier than reflexion upon it or the 
desire to explain it; it presupposes feelinp, impulses, and 
needs of which men may he barely conscious. But myths, 
however artificial they may be, are significant for some stege of 
thought and for its movement, even though their contents be 
useless for modern knowledge. Both ritual and myth hnng 
difficult questions of the umaning of each for a people. The 
true meaning of a rite for us (i.e. our interpretation) is not 
necessarily that which it has for those who practise it; and the 
relation between (a) ritual, behaviour, action, etc , and (&) 
subsequent reflexion, explanation, myth, interpretation, etc., is 
analogous to that between impulsive, instinctive activities and 
the reflective, intelligent states of consciousness, or between 
any activity and the apparently obvious purpose which, how- 
ever, was not recognixed at the time. In fact, one of the most 

1 Cf. Marett, Anthropology^ p. 169 ff. 

2 See, e.g,y W. H R. Rivers, in Science and, the Nation, ed 
A. 0. Seward, Cambridge, 1917, p. 310 ff. 

3 As these processes are of fundamental importance, it may 
be observed, at this point, that it does not follow that, histori- 
cally, society goes hack to an absolutely undifferentiated state, 
or that Its earliest phase was wholly or essentially religious. 
What undergoes development can be regarded as an individual 
datum or detail which is a part or aspect of something, and 
what can be regarded as a system will he preceded bv another 
system. Thus, e.g , a distinction must be observed between 
some particular logical prerequisite (e g.^ an alphabet) and the 
actual earliest historical stage of intercommunication). 

^ See W. E, Smith, Religion of the Semites'^, London, 1894, 
p. 17 ff- ; A. Lang, art. ‘Mythology,’ in BBr'A^ xix. 128, M. J, 
Lagrange, mudes sur les religions s^rmtiques'^^ Paris, 1905, pp. 
28-40. For an intermediate position see D . G. Bnnton, Religions 
•oj Primitive PeopleSi KewYorh, 1897, chs. iii., v. 


interesting features of the more rudimentary religions is the 
presence of earlier forms of what is fully explicit in the higher 
religions (e //., vegetation rites and the later belief in a resurrec- 
tion), of apparently logical tiansitions, and of a striking 
continuity or development, such as to peiinit continued le- 
interpretation, and to suggest theories of a progressive revela- 
tion or the like (cf, also the view in Gal 321). See, further, § 30. 

7. The group unit theory. — (1) Ifc is a funda- 
mental postulate that social life and social -religious 
practices cannot be founded upon hallucinations ; 
the basic feelings and convictions are both genuine 
and effective. Moreover, while, on the one side, 
all maxims, piinciples, and rules of life, business, 
recreation, etc., are for the better oidering and 
organization of activities, on the other side, all 
practical working life or activity implies principles 
which, however, may not be consciously realized or 
formulated. Systematized social religious organ- 
izations imply systems or principles of regulative 
ideas ; and all social organization or disoiganiza- 
tion^ corresponds to a sufficient eqinlibiiiim of 
the ideas involved or to an absence of the indis- 
pensable harmony. The interrelation between the 
constituents of any eflective group, or between 
different groups, depends on the essential ideas 
which unite or disunite ; and the development or 
decajr of such a group (e,g.y a political party) is 
coincident with that of the constitutive ideas. An 
active group or body does not ask, ‘ Is it true ? * but 
in the stress and conflict of life, as also in reflexion 
upon the ideas and principles that underlie or are 
implied in its activities, their ‘ truth ’ is put to the 
test. Hard events and explicit discussion thus try 
the effectiveness of the convictions and ideas ; aud 
every state of equilibrium, after a period of severe 
crisis or disintegration, points to some equilibrium 
of ideas, of greater or less permanence, uniting the 
group. Hence we may speak of a system of ideas, 
even though they are not necessarily consciously 
recognized. 

(2) Now, at certain stages of development the 
social and religious ideas form an inseparable part 
of one and the same system — a practical system ; 
life and thought are relatively undifferentiated, 
and every man is born into the nexus of beliefs and 
obligations which obtain throughout the group. 
Such a system, with its body of cults, practices, 
beliefs, and traditions, implies a system of ideas, 
ways of thinking, standpoints, explanations, etc. 
But, further, Kobertson Smith, whose Meligion of 
the Semites brilliantly illuminated the sociological 
aspects of religion, especially emphasized the im- 
portant fact that ‘ the circle into which a man was 
born was not simply a group of kinsfolk and fellow- 
citizens, hut embraced also certain divine beings.’ 

‘ The social body was not made up of men only, 
but of gods and men.’ ‘The gods are part and 
parcel of the same natural community with their 
worshippers.’^ Here, then, ideas of gods and men 
and of the supernatural and natural, would tend 
to form part of a single coherent whole— a unitary 
system, so to say, of thought and practice. It is 
necessary to grasp this conception and contrast the 
‘psyciiical’ solidarity of such groups with those 
situations where life and thought are extremely 
diflerentiated, where religion is kept quite apart 
from the non-religious, where the social system is 
undeveloped, or, finally, where (as in totemism) 
there are no clear ideas of gods as part of the social 

i See RelSem,^ pp, U, 2Qfl, 28ff.,51, 68, 74,255, 26aff. 
Note also 82 : ‘ The principle that the fundamental concep- 
tion of ancient religion [and of all religion at a certain stage (w, 
p. 81)1 is the solidarity of the gods and their worshippers as 
part of one organic societj^ [with common interests and common 
aims (p. 81)1, carries with it important consequences.’ This 
may be supplemented by Durkheim’s purely sociological investi- 
gation (esp. bk. ii. ch. lii.), and by his argument that the ideas of 
the social group, the sacred beings, and the outside world are 
interrelated in one solid system all parts of which are closely 
united. In the present article, also, the attempt is made to 
develop Robertson Smith’s remarkably suggestive statements. 
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systein. In a word, the conception of a system of 
belief and practice where gods and worshippers are 
very closely related and belong to the same system 
of ideas serves as a standard or type. iUl views of 
divine immanence and transcendence, of the near- 
ness or remoteness of a Supreme Power, of the per- 
manent or negligible part that this Power takes in 
mundane affairs, and therefore all views, both of 
the necessity of a distinctive concept ‘ God ’ and of 
its meaning, depend essentially upon the coheience 
or systematization of the leading lelevant concep- 
tions of life, and upon the interrelation between 
the differentiated aspects of life and thought. 

8. T oteraism and exogamy. — ( 1 } Some extremely 
interesting (|nestions are raised by totemism and 
exogamy. Totemism {q.v, ) is especially remai kable 
for its stiikmg contrast to all anthropomorphism 
or anthropopathism, where the spirits or gods who 
are venerated, respected, or feared are thought of 
or described as partly or wholly human and with 
human traits. In totemism the social group, and 
particularly an exogamous one (see § 9), stands to 
a species of animal or plant (generally edible), or 
to an object or class of objects, in an intimate 
relation of friendliness or close kinship ; and the 
totem is treated, not precisely as a deity, but as a 
cognate and one to be respected (e.^,, not to be 
eaten or used, or at least only under certain re- 
strictions).^ Totemism is essentially a social cult 
(with some remai kable forms in Central Australia ) ; 
but ‘individual’ totems are also found (notably 
the ‘spirit-guardians’ of N. America). There are 
many variations, and it is disputed (a) which 
particular variety is to be treated as typical, and 
{b) whether totemism is a primary and invariable 
stage in all human evolution.^ Animal features 
(theiiomorphism) frequently recur on higher levels ; 
of this there are noteworthy examples in Egypt of 
the Hellenistic age. But here we have not so 
much pure totemism as totemistic tendencies and 
modes of belief and practice analogous to those 
which among really rudimentary jieoples char- 
acterize totemism as a social or individual system. 
As for anthropomorphism, it is certainly not abso- 
lutely primitive; it represents a stage typically 
later than theriomorphism ; and, when the latter 
appears on the higher levels, it is not the thorough- 
going system of the lower levels. While typical 
totemism has not reached the level of typical 
anthropomorphism, the latter can become in- 
definite, inadequate, and crude. The late Egyptian 
theriomorphism is best regarded, not as a mere 
survival, but as a popular and unsystematized 
tendency at a period when the national religion 
was decadent and unsatisfying. What is really 
most characteristic of all totemism is its non- 
anthropomorphism (below, § 17 if.) ; but, while the 
totem IS impersonal or * snb-human ’ to the out- 
side observer, to the totemist it is as personal as 
is the doll or toy-animal to the child. Totemism 
and all tlieriomorphic features involve problems of 
symbolism, imager;;^, and the consciousness of 
human personality in its relation to animal and 
other life. A feeling of peculiar affinity with 
animal or plant life is by no means confined 
to totem-clans or rudimentary; peoples ; but the 
characteristic systems distinguish totemism from 
all those cases where the tlieriomorphic details 
might seem, in the absence of evidence to the 

1 See the definition of W. H. R Rivers, The Hist of Melan- 
man Society , Oambiidge, 19U, ii. 76. This section confines 
itself paiticularly to animal totems ; other aspects of totemism 
are noticed below, § 17 ff. 

2 See, generally, F. B. Jevons, An IntroA. to the Hist, of 
Reliqion, London, 1S96 ; Frazer, Totemism md Exogamy ^ iv ; 
Burlcheim, bk. ii. The methodological question is : What con- 
ception of totemism best enables us to handle the relevant facts ? 
(Similarly the methodology of religion has to detennme the 
conception of religion that best answers all the facts of life 
and thought.) 


contrary, to point to totemism or its survival. In 
any case, the alleged survival or re-appearaiice of 
totemism on a geneially higher level of society will 
indicate typical modes of feeling and expression 
which help to explain the undeniable totemism of 
the lower levels. Here are data of the greatest 
significance for the development of the conscious- 
ness of human personality d 

(2) In Babyloniatheie is achaiacteristically ‘ unstable anthro- 
pomorphism.' The imagination in its highest exaltation is, on 
the whole, anthropomoiphic, ‘but often m the ecbtasy of in- 
vocation the religious poets felt the human image too narrow 
and straitened for their struggling sense of the Inlinite. 
Then the expression becomes mystic, and . . . avails itself of 
therioniorphic imagery.’S Thus, totemism is not merely an 
extiemely curious animal (and plant) cult, but it illustrates 
systematized and socialized modes of thought which recur ‘out- 
side’ as veil as ‘below’ the anthropomorphic mode of thought. 
The anthropomorphic ideas— perfectly familiar and intelligible 
in the higher religions — are not only not of primary origin, but 
they do not always do justice to human experience, and that on 
many d.'ifei ent levels. The tendency then is to find an outlet in 
ideas which are non-anthroponiorphic and, for this reason, are 
often spoken of as * mj stical but, strictly speaking, it is always 
a question whether mjatical ideas are then leally superior or 
infeiior to those that they repudiate.^ 

9. Exogamy and kinship, — (1) Although exogamy 
(marriage outside the gioup) in contrast to endo- 
gamy (marriage within it) concerns the history of 
kinship and society rather than that of religion, 
certain points require notice. Especially note- 
woithy is the classificatory system of kinship, 
where a man’s status and marriage-rights are the 
criterion, and the social practices and the terms of 
relationship refer to a group or class as a whole, 
and not to individuals (see art. Kin, Kinship). 
The point of view is collective : the group thinks 
of itself as a single unit, and the feeling of soli- 
darity readily tends to be absolute. Hence it can 
happen that the fact that a child is a member of 
a group is more important than the identity of 
the father, or even of the mother. Now, while 
exogamy proper avoids the close and incestuous 
marriages which occur in an endogamous society, 
exogamous tendencies sometimes appear, and even 
to the extent of forbidding marriage between 
persons of the same district or name. Moreover, 
endogamous tendencies appear, and are sometimes 
influenced by the desire to preserve unity, to keep 
together property, or to prevent a clan from dying 
out. Hence the tendencies which re-apjiear in 
different forms are not to be confused with the 
special cases of exogamy and endogamy proper. 
On the other hand, definite ideas are implied 
throughout ; endogamy made for solidaritv, unity, 
and oneness, whereas exogamy avoided the physical 
and psychical effects of any close unity and made 
for the movement and exchange of ideas."* In any 
case, the physical or material aspects, however 
conspicuous, are not so fundamental as the feelings 
and convictions which now allow what a later gen- 
eration will reject, and now enforce, on occasion, 
a chastity and restraint for no obvious ‘ rational ’ 
reason. In other words, the practical working 
group is not necessarily united by ties of blood- 
kinship as we reckon it.® Any group of individuals 
united by profound ideas may loolc upon them- 
selves as one, and the bond will be closer as 
regards the particular functions of that group than 

1 See artfc. ANTnaoroMORPHiSM, Psrsonipioation, and, for a 
suggestive treatment, Caird, 1 . 218 f., 264 ff,, 270 ff,, 294 ff. 

2 L. R FarneU, Qreece and Babylon, Edinburgh, 1911, p. 66 , 
also p. 13 f., and all ch, iv. 

s On the general relation between totemism and mysticism 
of. J. E. Harrison, Themis, Cambridge, 1912, pasnm, and 
AncufU Art and Ritual, London, 1913. 

4 Marriage into another group constantly forces adjustment 
of beliefs and practices ; on the lower levels the wife may be 
dedicated to the husband's deity (Frazer, Totemism and 
JExogamy, i. 72 ; cf. iv. 242), or the bridegroom may discard his 
own totem and paint on his face that of the family of the bride 
(E S. Hartland, JPrimitvoe Paternity, London, 1909-10, li. 44). 

fi Note the prevalence of adoption, blood-covenant, artificial 
kinship, the levirate, etc. 
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the bond between the members and actual blood- 
relations who are not membeis. The group feel- 
ing, it is true, can kindle extreme ideas of com- 
munism and oneness ,* but, although physical and 
sexual factors are near at hand, and grave excesses 
can occur, the unit or group idea is not logically 
or fundamentally physical, and in fact, in social- 
religious systems, sexual aspects of life are ex- 
plicitly regulated and subordinated to what may 
he called the ideal (cf. also below, § 23 [ 3 ]). 

(2) The distinction between exo8:amy and endogamy proper, 
as piimitive social stems, and exog'ainous or endogamoua 
tendencies is analogous to that between totemism and toiem- 
letio or tlienomorpfnc tendencies (above, § 8 [1]). The history 
of society and that of thought do not advance pari passu ; none 
the less, the social vicissitudes and the religious ideas constantly 
interact The closer the social unity, the more do gods and 
men form a single whole— the gods are *our* gods, and not of 
the royal, piiestly, or any other exclusive class of society. 
Moreover, the conception of a dominant goddess implies ideas 
of dominant women, and the entue psychology of sex will 
reflect itself m ideas concerning female saints and deities 
Hence also the paradoxical extremes, wheie goddesses and 
priestesses are prominent— chastity and gioss impinity, tender- 
ness and fierceness. Again, the conception of the Fatheihood 
of God would be meaningless where paternity was of little 
account ; and the notion of divine sovereignty is hardly intelli- 
gible where there is no experience of overrule or lordship. So 
ideas of social equality and democracy influence the way in 
which men think of a deity ; and, conversely, every adequate 
conception of deity involves adequate views of the relations 
between both man and man and man and God. Convictions of 
a ‘chosen* people or of some particulansLic and narrowly 
* national * God reflect in their turn the interrelation between 
current sociological, historical, and psychological conditions; 
and they emphasize the fact that man’s religious ideas and con- 
ceptions, wheie genuine, cannot be tom away from his ordinary 
life and thought, hut aH foiin some sort of a system, however 
imperfect. 

10. Psycholog'y.— (1) Theories of religious devel- 
opment must be based upon observation of actual 
historical vicissitudes ana the psychological aspects 
of religion. Complexity of thought, found even in 
Central Australian totemism and other primitive 
oiilis, points to complexity of history ; for complex 
history makes complex tnought. Here, principles 
of historical criticism are indispensable. There is 
a common tendency to focus upon outstanding 
persons, events, and periods changes more numerous 
and greater than those for which they are actually 
responsible, and to assume periods of almost 
absolute stagnation (c.y., the ‘Dark Ages’). On 
the other hand, movements of thought are, alter- 
nately, relatively sloxv and fast ; sweeping and 
sudden changes are not permanent in themselves, 
though they can leave permanent results, and they 
axe the outcome of slow preliminaiy steps which 
may not be recognizable. The whole environment 
invariably moves more slowly than the reformers 
or the reforming tendencies, which are usually 
local, one-sided, partial, specialistic, or extreme. 
The actual facts of religious development, and the 
relationsliip between different stages of the process, 
can be directly ascertained by historical study. ^ 
Against the apparently obvious cases of immediate 
and deep influence must be placed the cases of 
drastic adjustment, cataclysm, and relapse and 
failure.^ These prove that beliefs and customs 
are not mechanically accepted or assimilated, and 
that the ethnological and historical factors have 
their psychological side (of. § 4 [2]). Trom a 
psyclndogical point of view, questions of external 
innuence are not necessarily so impoitant as the 
mental factop and processes which are involved— 
e.y,, the ability of the individual to accept, retain, 
and utilize certain ideas, the preliminary mental 
development necessary, his psychical, moral, or 
spiritual needs and aspirations. The psychological 
method is concerned with men, their mental states, 

1 Hote, e.g., the history of religion in W. Asia and India (of, 
esp. Alfred 0. Lyall, Asiatic Studies: Religious and Soiyial^t 
London, 1907), the influence of invading Romans and Hormans 
upon Finland, the eSect upon Japan of the thought of China 
and W. Europe, 

2 See, for a notable example, the monotheistic reform of 
Amenhotep iv. (art. Phiuosophy CEgyptian], vol. ix. p. 868). 


their interests and values, and the relation between 
the religious and other asjiects of their life and 
thought. It considers the subjective value of the 
beliefs and practices of the individual. Many 
relatively simple inquiries must be made before 
complete synthetic statements can be ventured, 
and consequently no ‘superhuman’ or ‘super- 
natural’ factors, causes, or elements can be pre- 
supposed. That men have expoiiences winch 
compel them to distinguish what they call the 
‘ divine ’ from the ‘ human ’ no one can dispute ,* 
but the psychological method can deal only with 
the human side of the great questions, as apart 
from the problem of the actual undeiiymg realities. 

(2) To the psychological department belong many exti emely 
important inquiries : (a) the growth of the mind (the mind of 
childien and of savages), the relation between human and 
animal psychology ; (6) the dawn of religion in the young, and 
notably the data of ‘ conversion, ’ as regards both the psy'cbical 
states of the individual and the effect of the ‘regeneiation* 
upon his ideas, attitudes, and conduct; (c) ‘the varieties of 
religious expel lence’ (the title of a striking work by William 
James [London^ 1902]), together with the facts of religious 
revivals, mysticism, apiritisiu, occultism, ecstasy, and prophet- 
lani ; (d) the ‘subconscious,* a field with many pitfalls, 
although the elementary facts show that that of which the indi- 
vidual 18 conscious at any tune is part of a larger whole, that 
he can attend only to paitial aspects, and that theoretically 
there must always be a less imperfect synthesis than that which 
he gains by his fragmentary glimpses, and, therefore, that 
there must be the possibility of a less imperfect, less undeveloped 
Self than the present one ; (e) notewoithy also are the elemen* 
taiy facts of the effect of mind upon body (faith-cure, Chiistian 
Science, New Thought [gq.o.}, etc.), and vice oeisa, all of which 
aie significant for the ultimate relationship between what we 
distinguish as the physical and the psychical. Further, (/) 
thioiigh abnormal and pathological phenomena a clearer idea is 
obtained of the sound and healthy mind-body, and the evidence 
is instructive foi all conceptions of personality (normal or * dis- 
sociated ’), for alienation of personality and double conscious- 
ness, the dangei of weak control, of absence of homogeneity 
and of continuity of interests, of extreme and morbid egotism, 
and of persistent obsession. Finally, (jg) the interconnexion of 
the physical and the psychical sides of the individual (illustrated 
especially at adolescence, in the sexual hfe, and in ideas assoei- 
ated with birth, marriage, and death) involves facts of which 
account must be taken by any science of religion. No doubt 
the enormous stock of data from which to reach a just concep- 
tion of religion includes much that belongs to the extreme, the 
irrational, and the abnormal. There is much that is without 
the elements of practicability, permanence, and progi essiveness, 
and that forces a contrast with those conditions where these 
elements 1 ecur, and there is a certain equilibrium of religious 
and social hfe and thought. All inquiry which is scientific, 
and not purely antiquarian, has the future in view, and a just 
conception of religion must tieat leligion as a persisting pheno- 
menon ; hence it must determine the elements in question, 
and distinguish them from the features which, however 
frequently they recur, do not make for endurance or advance. 
Proceeding in this way, we have to consider man as the outcome 
of a lengthy evolution, a progressive, thinking animal, able to 
speak, to form concepts, to preserve his experiences m oral 
tradition and in writing, to reflect upon the past, and, by so 
doing, able in greater measure to shape the future. Man is 
thus part of other organic life which has made its appearance 
in the course of the history of the universe ; and as a result of 
development he is able to differentiate the human and the 
non-human, the psychical and the physical, the religious and 
the non-religious. From these biological, anthropological, and 
evolutionary points of view, the development of man is that of 
increasing knowledge, function, and ability, though what is 
most significant is the individual’s increasing consciousness of 
the past, of the self, and of the universe ; for this development 
in consciousness is one of quite another type. 

II, The psychological method.— Characteristic 
of the psychological tieatment of religion are (1) 
the insistence upon the human aspects, and (2) the 
association of data, however unusual, with familiar 
beliefs and practices. The general aim is to fasten 
upon the features which unite the religious and 
non-religious sides of our common human nature. 
Thus, the deification of kings, saints, and heroes 
in the past finds analogies in ordinary modern 
hero-worship ; the individuals throughout are 
personalities qualitatively different from others. 
Again, the psychological efficacy of the fetish and 
that of the modem mascot are akin. Moreover, 
all initiation ceremonies involve similar typical 
ideas, which recur wherever it is a question of 
entrance into privileged groups or private societies 
jealous of their rights and of their solidarity ; even 
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‘hazing’ is in some respects reminiscent of the 
torments and tortuies inflicted elsewhere upon the 
novice. Also, it is d apropos to note tlie ‘ best 
clothes ’ feeling, the impressiveness of uniform and 
ceremonial, and the attitude of the average indi- 
vidual to his treasuied souveniis and all other 
centres of deep feeling. Instructive, too, is the 
spontaneous, unrellective, and unsystematized 
behaviour of him who kicks the table ‘ which has 
hurt him ’ (not ‘ against which he has hurt him- 
self’) and the attitude of children to inanimate 
dolls and toys. The strange effectiveness of tabu 
and magic can be psychologically associated with 
everyday facts of conscience and with ordinary 
features of suggestion, telepathy, and hypnotism. 
Especially interesting from a psychological point 
of view are such topics as sin, confession, forgive- 
ness, sacrifice, communion, prayer, and ntuah 
Whatever be the reader’s conception of religions 
or of religion in general, there are everyday facts 
of human nature of the first importance for the 
study of the nature of man. All enduring religion 
has specific psychological aspects, material for the 
science of human nature; and, conversely, the 
psychological study of man is of the first import- 
ance for a better knowledge of his religious and 
other ‘ deeper ’ sides. In general, the psychological 
method emphasizes {a) the essential and funda- 
mental resemblances throughout mankind, under- 
lying the many diflerent beliefs and practices, (b) the 
undoubted subjective value to the individual of his 
religious and other convictions, as apart from their 
value for his or another environment, and (c) the 
tendency of religion, when it is genuine or effec- 
tive, to be inextricably bonnd up with what is not 
specifically religious.^ 

12. The theory of interpretation. — (1) Important methodo- 
logical problems at once aiibe. It has been itrg;ed that savage 
or ruduuentarv men are psychologically so difierent trora the 
civilized individual that the latter’s interpretations of them are 
inapplicable But the savage is, by definition, a human beinj? ; 
some intercommunication is possible between him and the 
civilized. Besides, all men share certain instincts, and on 
Oldinary biological and other grounds some, essential resem- 
blances must recur among all men. The problem is obviously 
the extent of the resemblances. Everywhere theie are differ- 
ences ; no two leaves or stones are absolutely identical in all 
respects. But ordered thought must invariably start with the 
points of resemblance — otherwise there can he no further 
progress ; and what is necessary is to ensure that these justif;y^ 
the conclusions one draws, and that the latter are not invali- 
dated by the differences There are undoubted psychological 
diffeiences, even m the same family, circle, or environment; 
but these are not so important for piehmmary mquuy as the 
undoubted points of similarity, and no sound reasons can be 
given for denung a fundamental psychological lesemblance 
between the highest and the lowest individuals 2 

(2) In interpreting another mind (savage, child, animal-pet, 
etc.) it is easy to ascribe to it a consciousness or knowledge 
which it does not possess, or to discern in its activities a mean- 
ing or purpose of which it is ignorant (cf aoove, § 6 [2]) Heie 
the data on one level or m one environment are interpreted 
from the point of view of the observer. This, however, is an 
everyday normal process, and there is everywhere some risk of 
moie or less seiious misinterpretation. But the risk may be 
lessened by consirteiing the data in their own context., and by 
determining whether the interpretation demands facts outside 
the scope of the subject under consideration The interjweta- 
tion mav he between two extremes, as w'hen the care of animals 
for their young is too closely paialleled with that of parents for 
their children, or, on the other hand, is treated as merely 
mechanical and devoid of all suggestion of feeling. Every in- 


1 The moist important literature on religious psychology is 
French and American. Among recent woi ks may be mentioned * 
I. King, The Development of Religion : a Study in Anthropology 
and, Social Psychology, New York, 1910; E. S. Ames, The 
Psychology of Religious Bo/perience, do. 1910 ; J. H. Leuba, A 
Psychological Study of Religion; Its Origin, Function, and 
Future, do. 1912; G. A. Coe, The Psychology of Religion, 
Chicago, 1916. It should he observed that a psychological 
study of religion can treat leligion as a human phenomenon, 
and in its functional, individual, sociological, and other aspects, 
but it cannot nulhfy the subjective distinotiv’eness of religion, 
nor can its theories of the objective source or foundation of 
religion (e.o„ m humanity) be more than merely theories. 

2 See G. S. Patton, The Philosophical Review, xxl [19121 
466-462; J. M. Baldwin, Thought and Things: or Genetic 
logic, London and Hew York, 1906-11, vol iii p. xff, ; W. H. 
R Rivers, BJx. [1911-123 393 ff. ; Webb, ch. vi. 


terprctation involves some notions of reality, which of course 
may be iiltiniatelv erroneous Now, if other levels were psycho- 
logically quite distinct fiom our own, not only would they be 
entirely unmtelligible, but eveiy theory or interpretation, how- 
ever absurd or incredible, could defend itself by declaring that 
our conceptions of reality did not apply But we intuitively 
demand an intelligible interpretation, and thus implicitly 
assume a psychological relationship (see above, [1]) It every 
theorj of the beliefs and piactices on levels other than our own 
may legitimately be tested by our logic and by our own con- 
ceptions of reality, tins psychological and humanistic tjpe of 
interpretation is sounder than a crude rationalism which be- 
tokens a mentality utterly diffeient from that of t.hose whom it 
condemns or opposes, and would implicitly asciibe to savages 
and olhets mental processes and ideas so different from those 
we can understand that they would really lie outside the scope 
of criticism. See below, § 15. 

(3) Every interpietation represents the observer’s conception 
of the true meaning, and it may hav’e involved some significant 
psychical development on Ins part to reach it. Moreover, evei y 
sympathetic appreciation tends to discern the features felt to 
be peimanent and worthy, and to pass over those which haie 
lost their value Thus, the data always become much more 
significant for the observer and his level than for their ow n. 
In fact, what some other level or mmd really is often eludes us ; 
nor IS it always so important for us as what it contributes to us 
or what it can or did develop into. A pel feet interpietation — 
to see things as another mmd sees (or saw) them— is often im- 
possible, unnecessaiy, or of secondary importance What is 
essential is a sympathetic compiehenaion which can retain its 
independence, objectivity, and power of cnticiam Such a 
combination would find an illusliation in the attitude of parent 
to child or of teacher to pupil. The mental or psychical situa- 
tion involves the co-existence of mutual intelligibility and the 
consciousness of a psychical difference Now' these two re- 
present phases of immanence and transcendence Consequently, 
the principles of the relation between mind and mind (and 
especially when there are significant differences between them) 
are extremely suggestive for the religious problems of a divine 
(transcendent) mind in immediate (immanent) relationship with 
man All ideas of the unknown, including those of the 1 elation 
between God and man, are influenced by the known (by condi- 
tions, data, etc., which are felt to be suggestive and analogical) ; 
hence, not only are the principles of the interpretation of minds, 
and of the relationship between minds, of very great importance 
for the theoretical study of religions— and also for the practical 
and political problem of the attitude to minds w'hich are felt to 
be inferior— but the very tangible problems which they bring 
have a real bearing upon the more ultimate religious problem 
of the interrelation between peisonahty human and divine.^ 

13 The individual and the group.— (1) It has also been 
objected that there is an essential difference betw'een the 
psychology of the individual and that of the group Certainly, 
the spontaneous contrast of society and the individual is the 
recognition that society is more than a meie aggregate or sum 
of separate individuals But, while society is a vvorking system 
or unit, every man of indiviauality is measured by his value to 
society, and a man wnth no social instincts whatever would 
scarcely be a human being. Society moves only through the 
constituent individuals who differ and w'ho initiate movement ; 
men of some individuality are found on low levels, and it is 
obvious that the first pre-historic social group was soonei or 
later disturbed by men w’hose beliefs and piactices differed from 
those of the re&t s Hence, from the very fii&t, human progress 
has depended upon individuals who differed in some pariioular 
respect from their fellows. Now, the psychology of a group is 
that of individuals qua social beings Whether in the madness 
of the ‘Terror,’ in joint religions semee, or in quiet normal 
intercom se, there are seen merely diffeient states in the hfe- 
history of individuals When all has been said of * the psycho- 
logy of the mob,’ and of its ultra-emotional and irrational 
aspects, the fact remains that there can be no absolute gulf 
between (a) the noimal states of an individual, and (Ji) the un- 
usual or even abnormal states when, as he may afterwards 
protest, he was ‘ not himself ’—states which may be repudiated, 
or which, again, may manifest some rare, profound, and un- 
suspected depths. Thus, man's modes of thought and action 
are varyiiigly individual or collective, normal or intense 
(abnormal, etc.) ; and he who is now entirely one wnth the mob, 
the team, or the social group, and now markedly egoistic or in- 
^vidnaljstic, is one and the same individual at different points 
of one and the same life-history. 


1 It is to be observed at this point that the resemblances 
which the comparative and psychological methods emphasize 
are not to be allow’ed to obscuie the differences Where com- 
parisons are made (between religions, minds, etc.), there is, 
logically, something which appears in varying forms, which 
might re-appear in some new and as yet unknown form, or 
which might bo supposed to exist in some ideally perfect form. 
Logically, therefore, religious data could conceivably take new 
forms without the limitations found or alleged in those jhat are 
current, old interpretations of data could be replaced by new 
ones, and the existence of minds varj'ing in powers of compre- 
hension and sympathy will suggest the possibility of a Mmd 
infinitely wiser than that of man. Farther applications of this 
principle (on which cL § 4 [23) will be found below. ^ 

2 Men of distinct individuality may be found low down m the 
ethnological scale , see Spenoer-Gillen*, pp, 12, 14 ff. ; Frazer, 
Totemism and Fxogamy, i 364. 
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(2) Although nothing seems more real than the individual 
with all his self-consciousness, there must be some more 
ultimate reality of which he is but a part. A group or 
organization may appear more real than the individuals upon 
whom it depends, and who m turn operate through it But it 
IS not a complete or ultimate reality, because it i& only part of 
an environment which is indispensable to it, and there are other 
individuals outside it. Moreover, the human group came into 
existence at a relatively late stage in the evolution of the uni- 
verse, and such is the relationship between human and other 
life, and between the oiganic and the inoiganic, that ultimate 
reality must be sought, not m society, the state, or any other 
organization, nor even m mankind (as in some modern types of 
ethical religion), but in sometlung of which all that which is 
shown to be ultimately interconnected forms a part (of. § lo [2], 
end). Here, however, we have all kinds of convictions, theories, 
and so forth, so that while, on the one side, the self-conscious 
individual has no doubt of hia own real existence, it cannot he 
doubtful, on the other side, that there are ultimate lealities 
concerning which opinions differ. Hence we may say that (a) 
between the real self-conscious individual and the ultimate 
realities theie come all the sociological, naturalistic, religious, 
and other conceptions of the place of the mdividual in the 
universe, and of the nature of the realities; and further, (6) 
that these supply matenal for perfect!} objective investigation. 

(3) Sociological inquiry has already emphasized the indebted- 
ness of bJie mdividual to his social environment. He is born 
into and grows up in the current thought of his age, and he 
both selects from it and contributes to it as his own body of 
thought develops But he does not ‘become’ a member of 
society ; rather, as an integral part of some larger whole, and 
starting from an inconceivably rudimentaiy individuality, he 
gradually manifests an ever more distinctive and complex self, 
the real value of winch depends upon his relation bo his fellows. 
Tlie more conscious and purposeful selection and choice of his 
later years are preceded oy a less conscious procedure, which, 
however, is generally effective and beneficial , and the conscious 
efforts to co-ordinate mental and physical activities and to 
prepaie for the future follow upon stages where oo oidination 
and preparation have already been at wmrk. The growth is one 
of aivareness and consciousness, and of deeper and wider 
realization of existing facts and possibilities. It brings the 
possibility of gi eater effectiveness, and not only can the in- 
dividual take an objective attitude towards many of Ins own 
beliefs and practices, but he can even realize the painful differ- 
ence between an ideal self and that congeries of dispositions, 
convictions, practices, and so forth, wbeiein he manifests him- 
self and which he may desire to lemedy, improve, or even 
escape. Consequently, one can view the life-history of the 
individual as a great complex senes of vicissitudes, differing m 
their significance for his development — like the events m the 
history of a country; beneath its nianifestabions lies the self 
that undergoes development, and the individual will recognize 
realities profounder than the most real events of ordinary 
experience. Thus, not only must the individual be regarded as 
a part of some larger ivhole, but the nature of his development 
lioints to an ‘ ultimate ’ self underlying all its mamfeatations, to 
a reality tianscendmg ordinary knowledge, and to an increasing 
consciousness of that which is felt to be most essential for the 
further progress of the self. The psychology of the individual 
and that of the social group are nob opposed, although the man 
as a distinct individual or as a fraction of society manifests 
himself differently. What is of suprem e i nipor tance throughout 
13 the individual, for he contributes to society, he is for or 
against his environment, he accepts or opposes current ideas, 
and he is a living personality ; on the other hand, the society, 
group, or state depends for all effective purposes upon a bodv 
of principles, ideas, practices, and institutions, and these again 
and again prove to stand m need of reconsideration and correc- 
tion by the constituent individuals. 

14 . Psychological truth. — ( 1 ) Among the in- 
dividual’s states of consciousness are those which 
diiier so profoundly from the rest that they compel 
some distinctive description. Through them the 
individual comes to have convictions of ‘ another ’ 
world, as distinct from the world of ordinary ex- 
perience of time and space— the empiiical world of 
which, however, his knowledge is based only upon 
partial aspects. While all ‘ religious ’ and related 
experiences are felt to he entirely dilFerent from 
those of ‘ordinary’ life and thought, they occur 
interspersed amid the latter, and are interpreted 
and described through them. All the intenser ex- 
periences are typically of the profound est personal 
significance and of abiding value ; they are visions 
to be realized, starting-points for further reflexion 
and explanation, and intuitions authoritative for 
subsequent coneexjtions of the universe. But the 
experiences, viewed broadly, are not all necessarily 
religious, or even beneheial in their results, and 
one rnay distinguish between similar types of 
psychical state and the content — whether it ‘belongs 
to this or the other religion, or has no religious 


characteristics, or is without permanent ethical 
value. Throughout, prior experience and know- 
ledge condition both the content of the new ex- 
perience and the subsequent reflexron which elabo- 
rates rt. A criticism of the form, expression, or 
content does not necessarily affect the fundamental 
psychical facts, and between the most intense and 
abnormal states and the normal and healthy ex- 
amples there are many stages, but no impassable 
gult. Keligious literature abounds in evidence 
which is of the greatest importance for the psychical 
nature of man ; and it emphasizes the fact that all 
the religious states, whatever their content, are 
natural, integral, and inseparable parts of existence 
and experience. Consequently, the psychological 
investigation of religious and related (cesthetic, 
etc.) experience does not find that the relationship 
with the divine, the knowledge of higher truths, 
or the consciousness of a transcending happine.ss 
or grandeur is only for the chosen few ; what is 
psychologically applicable to the normal individual 
has a virtually universal application — for all in- 
dividuals. Indeed, this relationship, especially 
among rudimentary and naive religions, is almost 
mechanical (below, § 18 [3]). Nor is this altogether 
unexpected (cf, Mt T' But this experience of 
a relationship, as also the familiar ideas of God’s 
need of and love for man, must be balanced by the 
recognition that not every religiou.s expi ession or 
pra(5tice is effectively religious (cf. v.-*®"'). Keligion 
characteristically tend.s to set an exceedingly high 
standard of motive, thought, and conduct ; it 
demands an absolutely sincere manifestation ot 
the inmost self, and an absence of selfishness and 
guile (cf. 1 Co 13). Hence religion must be re- 
garded as involving all that which is profounder, 
more constructive, and more permanent than all 
the ephemeral, casual, and superhcial things of 
life ; it is bound up with a development of person- 
ality which is to be in all respects ‘ whole ^ and 
‘healthy.’ Consequently, to determine the essen- 
tial nature of religion, it is necessary to look 
beneath the surface of men’s beliefs and practices 
and determine what is dynamic. The problems of 
ultimate truth and leality, whether among rudi- 
mentary or among advanced peoples, are bound 
up with our knowledge of the depths of human 
personality ; and the familiar religious conviction, 
that a Supreme Power to Avhom all ‘reality’ is 
known can see into the hearts of men and dis- 
tinguish ‘ true ’ religion, really implies that ideas 
of a Supreme Power, of Ultimate Keality, and of 
the underlying self must be essentially inter- 
connected. The goal of the science of religion is 
to see religion as God would see it ! 

(2) The religjion that is moat effective involves the very depths 
of man’s personality, and inevitably concerns the greatest 
realities which he can conceive. But, although the religion of 
every sincere induidual may be subj'ectively conclusive, its 
[ objective value w’lll unhesitatingly be tested by the men and 
knowledge ot his or of a latei day The truth of an individual’s 
religion cannot therefore be necessaiily regarded as ultimate, 
complete, objective truth Even the sai age can find peace 
and strength in his religion, and fetishes and mascots can be 
psychologically efficacious. But the progress of knowledge and 
all thought cannot be set aside with impunity. No religion has 
ever been able to remain aloof from the trend of thought with- 
out suffering the penalty; and, although again and again the 
religion and thought of some environment may be in conflict, 
the recurring periods of harmony have been moie significant 
for progress. It is necessary to recognize the persistent 
efficacy and persuasiveness of religious and other (e.y., super- 
stitious) beliefs and practices, even where they represent a 
knowledge or a mode of thought very different from one’s own. 
Hence, a distinction must be maintained between the funda- 
mental psychical tendencies, underlying convictions, and the 
like— 'Which are proved by the comparative method to recur 
in manifold different forms (cf. § 4 t2])--and the particular 
forms, arguments, etc , which may no longer retain their old 
validity (cf. p. 669'^, n. 1). This is to distinguish beWeen some 
expression and what it is intended to express, and between, a 
conviction and the various ways in which it is substantiated 
(e.g , beliefs in a soul, or in a superhuman guardian, or in an 
approaching ‘new age,’ etc.). 
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Here another important distinction is to be drawn, viz. 
between that which has a psychological basis m immediate 
experience and the fuither secondary more or less logical 
elaboration of it. Thus a genuine belief in the kinship of a 
deity can rest primarily only upon certain experiences which 
seemed to find a natural expression in terms of relationship (cf,, 
e,g., the ‘Fatherhood of God’). But they are symbolical or 
analogical, and errors multiply whenever the origin of such 
terms is forgotten, and the words, taken in a literalistic manner, 
form the basis of argument unchecked by resort to the original 
data of experience. Similarly, the idea of a ‘Kingdom of 
Heaven ’ will primarily be justified by psychical facts (aspira- 
tions, longings, etc.), although it is at once capable of develop- 
ment suggested by the experience of earthly kingdoms. The 
words, ‘the kingdom of God is within you’ (Lk 17^0. represent 
a profound transition from concrete imagery, which was open 
to misunderstanding, to a more psychological statement, and 
this m turn is capable of a certain psychological development 
which, however, can go astray. 

15. The theory of reality. — (1) On sociological, 
biological, and even chemical grounds, the indi- 
vidual is m various respects a ‘ part ’ of that which 
is greater and more permanent tlian his growing 
and dying body. Not only do his intuitions and 
convictions testify to some greater and more per- 
manent reality, but these are the mainspring of 
his life and they take into their service all that we 
call material and physical, and that belongs to 
space and time. The various polytheistic and 
monotheistic convictions of men, like the conflict- 
ing religious, philosophical, and other conceptions 
of the universe, indicate either that there are no 
stable or dependable realities or that it is men’s 
convictions and conceptions of the realities that 
vary and develop. The latter is the only rational 
view if there is to be any effort to think coherently 
about the world ; and a distinction must be drawn 
between the ultimate realities and the conceptions, 
formulas, etc., which may be felt to he the realities 
themselves. Thus, the mystical experience, e.g., 
is felt to be reality itself, although the striking 
and conflicting varieties of experience indicate 
that it must be of subjective and not objective 
validity. That vaiiation and development are to 
he expected is shown also by the vicissitudes of 
religion, due to individuals who are unable to 
accept what to others has absolute validity, and 
who have convictions which are felt to be more 
real than those already current. Human person- 
ality is profounder than any given system of life 
or thought, and consequently the soundest theory 
of reality must he based upon the existence of 
(subjective) convictions of reality which obtain 
among men. These and their vicissitudes provide 
the material for the most logical theory of reality. 

(2) Explanations, interpretations, theories, and the like all 
imply some notions of ultimate reality. Thus, e.g., the popular 
theories of primitive or universal serpent, stone, phallic, or astral 
cults, if taken seriously and rigorously pursued in their Implica- 
tions, would have the greatest significance for all conceptions 
of God, man, and the universe. As a geneial rule, even sweep- 
ing theories may seem immediately plausible or absurd, as the 
case may be, but the logical aspects are invariably complicated, 
and the theory will be favoured, because it explains a certain 
number of facts, or condemned, because of the facts which are 
ignored or interpreted m some forced manner. Indeed, the 
most absurd theory covers some unimpeachable facts; but, 
when it has once been obtained, evidence is forthwith more or 
less ingeniously twisted to it and it becomes Procrustean. Con- 
cepts, theories, systems, methods, attitudes, and positions have 
this twofold aspect—their m'lgin in the presence of data which 
have been expenenced and must he interpreted and organized, 
and their subsequent application and emploi/mmt when the 
data, instead of being used to test or control them, are tested by 
them and viewed or interpreted in their light. This holds good 
of (a) modern theories, beliefs, convictions, concepts, etc., 
which flourish because of the sound elements they contain, and 
are injunous when their origin is forgotten and they become 
Procrustean ; and (b) those of old, which in like manner must 
have flourished only because of their effective elements. 

(3) Of the first importance for the theory of 
reality is the problem of religion and magic. It 
is obvious that any persistence of both must he 
due psychologically to certain effective elements 
(e.g.^^ subjective satisfaction). But, since magic is 
admittedly impermanent and unprogressive, and 
religion admittedly has had its periods of decay 


and revival, both contain certain ineffective ele- 
ments which, in the case of religion, were not 
irremediable. Both include elements which are 
often styled irrational ; and both involve convic- 
tions of man’s relationship with the powers and 
processes of the universe and of the possibility of 
utilizing or of co-operating with them. But magic 
typically involves attitudes of compulsion and 
coeicion ; there are piocesses in the universe which 
are not beyond man’s control; whereas depen- 
dence and humility are characteristic of religion. 
Yet the latter are not the only notes in religion 
(cf. § 18 [3]), and there is frequently a behaviour 
and attitude which can be styled magico-religious, 
being magical in its * irrational’ and external 
aspects and religious in its temper and spiiit. 
Thus, we find convictions of a really profound 
relationship between man and the universe 
’which are not confined to crass magic, hut there 
are two fundamentally different attitudes (direct 
coercion or command, or indirect appeal or prayer), 
and,^ where the contemporaiy religion and magic 
are in conflict, the latter is typically anti-social 
and individualistic (cf. art. Magic [Introductory]). 
Here, magic is felt to he not so much untrue as a 
wrong handling of the truth ; and it is legarded as 
irreligious and blasphemous, and is feared and 
dreaded. Consequently the problem of magic and 
religion involves {a) our own views, both of re- 
ligion and of what is antithetical to it and to 
the progress of society, and (6) our own views of 
causation and reality ; for we rely upon our own 
ideas of the relations between ourselves and the 
universe, and we must assume that the ultimate 
realities are the same everywhere. It follows, 
therefore, that the concept * (rod’ is fundamental : 
(1) because, from a theistic point of view, God is 
the ultimate judge between religion and magic, 
and (2) because, unless we have definite ideas of 
the ultimate realities and of God’s place in the 
processes of the universe, the crassest magic cannot 
be finally estimated-— for to hurt a rival by sticking 
pins into an image, and to expieet rain by sympa- 
thetic magic or by prayer to a rain -god or a Supreme 
Deity, is to imply a theory of some ultimate 
interconnexion and causation, and upon this we 
have to make up our minds. 

16. The concept ‘God.’ — (1) The value of all 
convictions and theories of God, man, and the 
universe must be at the mercy of the ultimate 
realities themselves, whatever these may prove to 
be ; and this fact obviously conditions all critical 
inquiry. The concept ‘God,’ however it origin- 
ated, both influences and is influenced by concep- 
tions of reality and truth, and the fundamental 
problem conceins the necessity of the concept and 
its content. The theist will naturally accept the 
concept which, however, will tend to control his 
argument and as a rule will be only imperfectly 
analyzed. On the other hand, a procedure which 
seeks to he purely inductive ana to construct a 
systematic view of the universe will, if it admits 
the concept, tend to use it illo^ically and without 
the wealth of significance which characterizes it 
for the theist. All the theories of the origin of 
religion are, therefore, extremely instructive for 
what they both spontaneously concede and imply. 
They are usually obliged to assume some most 
essential features (e.^., awe, reverence, sacred- 
ness); or they confuse what evokes a religious 
feeling with the origin of it. It is meaningless to 
suggest to the true theist that his belief in a 
living God originated m the ancestor-worship, 
animism, or animatism of the past ; such a notion 
is part of the fallacious theoiy of survivals (§ 4). 
However persuasive be the parallels, however 
striking the links between theistic and other 
beliefs, the external observer can easily overlook 
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the qualitative differences and the different 
‘systems’ involved in each. The most rudi- 
mentary form of a feature is not thereby the 
origin of what appears in more advanced forms, 
and the data of totemism suffice to prove that the 
origin of a religion is not so practicable a problem 
as the interpretation of the rudest type of it.^ 

(2) The qualitative differences between the 
child’s care for the doll and that of the mother for 
the babe, or between mere affection and genuine 
love, override any attempt to trace an actual linear 
or serial development from lower to higher, or the 
like. No intense or new experience (evoked by 
love, religion, crisis, war, etc.) can be successfully 
imagined", grasped, or calculated before its ariiyal j 
love is not a magnified affection, and religious 
experience is sui gmeris — save to the outsider. 
All intenser experiences are typically private, 
ineffable, and incommunicable ; and ordinary 
language is admittedly a description in lower 
terms. So, in religion the ‘Fatherhood of God’ is 
— from a theistic point of view— an analogical ex- 
pression of an experience, and, if it is developed in 
a purely literalistic manner, it loses its distinctive- 
ness and is without the elements of development 
and progress. From another standpoint, the term 
might seem to be a construction, a figment, a 
theory, suggested primarily by mundane experi- 
ence, But this will not explain the qualitative 
difference for the theist and the typical system of 
thought in which it appears.^ In other words, the 
concept * God ’ is inexplicable save as the result of 
a growth of consciousness, a realization, an awai e- 
ness of that of wliich man can find only an imperfect 
and inadequate description. It is only in the 
secondary stages of each moment in the process that 
the term is treated as itself an object of knowledge ; 
primarily the concept can be justified only as 
representing a reality of which man has come to 
have some conscious experience, and which he has 
been able to express only in a partial and limited 
way. 

It is self-evident that, if we assume the exis- 
tence of the reality whom man conceives of as 
God, this Supreme Power does not depend upon 
man’s recognition. Wherever the conception 
makes its appearance, it must owe its authority 
and validity only to the consciousness of something 
distinctive and unique, something not covered by 
other terms 5 at the same time, it will be intelli- 
gible only because the new experience is blended 
with what is known and familiar. These are 
among the elements which go towards forming 
man’s idea of God’s transcendence and immanence 
(see § 31). The blend of old and new is significant, 
for, if man is ever to become aware of the (objec- 
tively) ultimate realities, Ms new conceptions 
cannot, for psychological reasons, be absolutely 
disconnected from those wliich lie previously pos- 
sessed ; the realities to be intelligible cannot be 
absolutely unrelated to the prior experience. 
Finally, the fact that conceptions of God or of the 
ultimate realities have undergone development 
does not justify the supposition that either or both 
conceptions develop. The objective existence and 
nature of God do not depend upon this or the other 
theory or thinker j on the other hand, the great 
variety of religious beliefs and convictions would 
justify the theistic view that any ‘ divine revela- 
tion ’ must take up the individual as it finds him ; 
it must come ‘through the medium of our own 

1 Of. p. 660i>, n. 1. It should be observed, therefore, that 
although it may be possible to see a certain continuity or 
sequence in data, it does not follow that there has been a simple 
development from any one of them to the next in the series. 

2 A tneistic system is not a belief in God plm a system fitted 
to^ it, but an organic whole ; cf. similarly the problem of the 
origin of toteimsm (§ 17), and of all else that can be regarded as 
a single unit. 


mental and moral experience and equipment,’ and 
‘this medium fashions its form.’ Consequently, 
from a purely critical point of view, the remark- 
able variation in men’s beliefs and practices, and 
the impossibility of reconciling many of the 
theistic and nou-theistic convictions, make it 
necessary to approach even the profoundest and 
most sacred questions from the human side. 

(3) Without a preliminary sun^ey of some intioductory ques- 
tions it would not be possible to thread a way thiough the mass 
of data. The ultimate realities touching man, God, and the 
universe must be such that the different conceptions of them 
and their development can be m some measure explained; 
otherwise we imply innumerable lealities and ignore both the 
results of careful compaiison and the psychological relationship 
among all men. The data of 1 ehgion can be handled methodi- 
cally only on the assumption that there aie certain profound 
truths, principles, and realities which are apprehended (a) in 
ways that can be shown to he related to one another, and (6) 
among men who are psychologically more alike than unlike : 
either experience and existence must be entirely irrational or 
some way of organizing and co-ordinating the diveise data can 
be found The method is both deductive and inductive The 
simplest classifications, even the meiest beginnings, involve 
postulates and assumptions ; all organization of data is due 
partly to prior selection — not to chance— and to some view 
which will be replaced later by other and more developed 
views. There is continuous altei nation between the ‘ sti’ucture ’ 
or ‘ content' of a standpoint or of an attitude to things or of a 
* world-view ’ and the things themselves, between the concept 
and its material, between the theory and the facts it embraces, 
between the method and the evidence it handles, between the 
vision of the goal and the method of reaching it. Neither 
member of each pair remains unchanged. Man has a conscious- 
ness, an awareness, a mode of experiencing, which is capable of 
progressive development; and in the history of religion we 
discern the vicissitudes of men’s conceptions of what to them 
were the supreme ultimate realities. Just as data cannot be 
handled unless we are given methods of classification, postu- 
lates, etc , so we cannot ‘construct’ or ‘invent’ conceptions of 
reality, but must test, verify, and develop those which we find 
already in our possession, and which, such as they are, are the 
result of past experience. And, so long as the beat description 
of reality depends upon men, and pepsonal experience and con- 
victions control both men’s life and thought and their attitudes 
to one another, so long must a critical inquiry seek the road to 
reality m their conceptions of reality and in human personality 

III. TUE ELEMENTS OF RELIGION,^— Totem 
and other names. — (1) For the classification of the 
‘ elements ’ of religion it is necessary to observe 
the psychological identity of all religions, includ- 
ing even totemism, and the geneial similarity of 
the psychological, the historical, and the other 
factors in their development. Especially signifi- 
cant IS the close connexion between theistic re- 
ligion and totemism and all other cults or religions 
which are not theistic. The explicitly theistic 
convictions, when they^ enter the history of religion, 
produce, as in the history of the individual, a 
genetic development of thought, and not a stage 
entirely unrelated to its predecessor ; and this 
allows the conclusion that theistic religious experi- 
ence is not to be entirely separated from other 
religious experience. The theistic convictions 
undoubtedly cause a profound development, and 
there is no doubt a reshaping of the world of 
beliefs and practices. But there is none the less a 
genetic relation between earlier and later stages, 
and, consequently, it does not appear that the 
ultimate reality which we call ‘ God ’ was isolated 
from the consciousness m wliich He had not before 
I been explicitly present. That is to say, it is a devel- 
opment in the human consciousness which — ^how- 
ever caused — ^is the fundamental fact, and this 
conclusion is of vital significance for all interpreta- 
tion of religion, especially on the ‘ lower ’ levels (cf. 
§§ 16 [2], 24 [1]), Totem-groups naturally owe their 
unity; to the implicit or explicit recognition of 
principles and ideas which make for unity. The 
1 Although this division of the subject forms the real inductive 
starting-point, there must be preliminary ideas of method, 
classification, and so forth, otherwise (as can be seen from the 
conflicting results of the applicalion of the * coniparative 
method’) the evidence cannot be critically handled (see § 16 [3]). 
Here, only the merest outline can be represented, and further 
reference must be made to the works of Tylor, Frazer, Toy, 
Hurkheim, etc., and, for §§ 17 ff. m particular, to the artt. 
Holiness, Tabu. 
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totem is the emblem, badge, symbol, or link; it 
is more than the mere animal or plant species, 
and its value lies in the meaning that it has for 
the group, in the system of beliefs and practices 
of which it is the centre. Though it has been 
denied that totemism is a religion, it is undeni- 
ably on the border-line, and there are variations 
such that, in Samoa, the totems are almost, if 
not quite, gods.i No single element by itself is a 
proof of totemism; animal names alone have 
no weight. The point lies in the context or 
system of thought, even as any given name com- 
pounded with Baal or Nebo does not necessarily 
prove the existence of a contemporary belief in 
those gods. 

The suggestion that totemism arose through a literal inter- 
pretation of metaphorical, symbolical, or similar names, or that 
an animal or plant nickname was the origin, does not explain 
the organic system of cult This suggestion emphasizes ‘the 
usual savage supeistitlon which placesall folk in mjstic rapport 
with the object from which their names are derived.’ 2 But it 
begs the question ; for a name could originate totemism only 
provided we grant the psychological and other factors which 
await explanation— viz. the meaning of ‘superstition,’ ‘mystic,’ 
and * rapport.’ What is important, however, is the assumption 
that a system can come into existence at abound, since the fact 
of its being a system, and the presence of many gradations of 
totemism, as also the close parallelism between it and other 
cults, tell against the view that it can be explained by pointing 
merely to a particular element (viz. the name) and not by 
regarding the cult as an organic whole. 8 

(2) In fact the names of totems usually function 
similarly to those in other types of cults. For {a) 
not only will a particular stock of names often he 
reserved for the members of a totem-group, but {h) 
sometimes the names refer to the totem, as truly 
as compounds of Jah(weh), Baal, or -Nebo indicate 
some sort of relationship between the god and the 
people.*^ Sometime| it is a solemn duty to keep I 
the names in use, for otherwise the totem will fed | 
neglected and be angry. Sometimes a native on > 
lying down or rising up will murmur the name of his | 
totem, which is believed to be helpful only to those ' 
who belong to the particular group. Again, the 
name of a totem must not be spoken heedlessly, or 
it is referred to indirectly ; thus the Warramunga 
of Australia tell of a huge world-snake which is 
not called by its proper name, because to mention 
it too often would cause them to lose control 
over it, and the reptile would come and eat 
them up. 

(3) Characteristic everywhere are not merely 
the associations of the name of revered or sacred 
objects, and what they betoken or presage (nomen, 
omen), but also the claims involved when names 
are conferred or assumed (‘Name spells claim’). 
The name indicates the known, and there is a 
common tendency to identify the name with that 
for which it stands, to connect the name and the 
nature of a thing. So it is that change of name 
often suggested or indicated change of nature or 
personality, or a new stage in the history of an 

1 This is only to be expected, for, where we find the earliest 
stage of what we agree to call ‘religion’ (or ‘ethics,’ § x8 [1]), 
the distinctive features will appear in an environment which 
admitted of the development, and, as is the case wherever the 
necessity for a new concept appears, there must be a combina- 
tion of the old and the distinctively new, 

2Andiew Lang, in JSiJrU xxvii. 86, Secret of the Totem>t 
London, 1905, pp, 121, 126. 

3 This reliance upon single elements and not upon their con- 
text or their system is a common cause of fallacious argu- 
ment, when the comparative method is uncritically employed. 
Of. also the erroneous view that theism onginates m the super- 
addition of the belief in a God (above, p. 672a*, n. 2). For the 
‘birth ’ of systems cf. the sudden rise of eikon cults (e.p , A, J, 
B. Wace, Annals of Arelimlogy and Anthropology^ Liverpool, 
1910, iii. 22 ff.), of new religious cults in British Kew Guinea 
(E. W. P. Ohinnery and A, 0. Haddon, EJ xv. a9173 448 ff.), 
of new castes in India (with an entire caste system), of cults of 
deified men in India and elsewhere, and. the strange cult around 
the ideas of Fatherland, Liberty, and Reason at the French 
Revolution (Durkheim, p, 214). 

4 For {a) and 0) respectively see Frazer, Totemism amd Exo- 
gamy, li. 343, 473, iii. 13, 829, 360, and 1. 68 f.,ii. 478 f., iii. 34 f., 
77, 101 f., 272. 
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individual or a place. ^ As indicating a claim, the 
name is the written symbol or mark representative 
of the owner. A name will be kept seciet lest an 
enemy by knowing it should have power over the 
holder of it ; aud the greater the ownei, the more 
potent the name and the greater the need for care. 
To name the dead is to bring them vividly before 
one ; hence the names of venerated and sacred 
beings, as also of harmful and evil ones, may not 
be used freely. The customs are psychologically 
quite intelligible. Consequently, tlie names that 
have valued or treasured associations, that mean 
much, are neither to he ignored or forgotten nor 
used carelessly and heedlessly. Two tiansitions 
are possible : the one is to keep the name secret, 
to avoid it, to replace it by another which will 
not have the old psychical force ; in this way it 
falls out of use, or it is retained among the few% 
or it has a magical value — it is self - elective, 
autqraatic ; the other makes tlie name too 
familiar and robs it of its earlier worth. Two 
stages can therefore be recognized — one where a 
name is effective on psychological grounds, as 
being part of a system of interconnected feelings 
and ideas, and the other where it is becoming or 
has become isolated and barien, with little or none 
of the former psychological, social, and intellectual 
significance. The latter stage is evidently in- 
etiective and impermanent, whereas the former 
must have recurred from time to time ; for, 
whether the name stands for what is visible 
the totem species) or for the invisible (the distant, 
the dead, a spiritual deity, etc.), it has an eftective 
value only because of the appropriate feelings or 
ideas which it evokes. The first stage, then, is 
essential for all progressive development, 

(4) Tabus against looking at or touching things are rarely 
applicable to totems, because the species is generally conimon ; 
but they apply to the objects or vessels used in the totem cult. 
Everywhere there are sacred objects which may not be heed- 
lessly gazed at or handled. Just as a sacred name calls up that 
to which it refers (i.e typically, the reality itself, as it is appre- 
hended), so objects are sacred and effective because of the 
associations. Thus, relics, bones of saints, etc., are used for 
magic ; and parts of a man’s body, or even his shadow or foot- 
print, are regarded as essentially hiinself.2 If, on the one hand, 
an object may lose its sanctity (cf the vicissitudes of the bull- 
roarer and of sacred masks), on the other hand, an object that 
is treated as sacred appears as an organic part of an entire rite, 
cult, or system. 

18. The sacred relationship. — (1) Psychologi- 
cally, the sacxedness of things (names, visible 
objects, etc.) is akin to the natural delicacy where 
one’s treasured souvenirs and memories are con- 
cerned, where one’s inmost personality is felt to 
be at stake, and where there are ideas which are 
neither to be obliterated or forgotten nor treated 
with familiarity and tactlessness. The fear of 
gazing heedlessly upon sacred objects applies also 
to particular individuals (priests, kings) who must 
he kept in seclusion because of the tabus.^ The 
OT, in turn, illustrates the real danger felt in 
being in the presence of a divine being. The 
psychological foundation throughout is similar j 
there axe some things which are too closely bound 
up with ideas of ultimate reality and personality 
to be lightly handled, or even to be treated objec- 
tively — the thought and the reality fuse into one.< 
That ‘ the pure in heart shall see (xod ’ (cf . Lk 5®) is 

1 Hence the idea of changing a name in order to change the 
personality finds a concrete parallel in the custom of changing 
clothes in times of crises (see W. R. HallWay. BSA xvi. [1909- 
10] 212 ff.). The tendency noted above finds its parallel in the 
higher (conceptual) development of thought when thought or 
description is confused with actual existence or reality. 

2 Of. the evidence collected by Frazer, pt. i., The Magic 
Art, i. 174 ff. ; pt ii , Taboo and the PrHls of the Sonl, London, 
1911, pp. 77 ff., 258 ff. 

8 Of. (?B3, pt. ii,, Taboo, chs. i., iv. § 1 
4 Cf. Emerson, m his essay on Intellect 1 *I would put myself 
in the attitude to look in the eye an abstract truth, and I can- 
not I blench and withdraw on this aide and on that. I seem to 
know what he meant who said, 1?^ man can see God face to face 
and live.* 
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the complement of the fear of an Isaiah (Is 6^^), and 
the convictions herein involved are quite inexpli- 
cable unless they were based upon certain intense 
experiences and endorsed throughout the ages by 
those who had similar types of expeiience and 
could realize their validity. The evidence natur- 
ally vanes in significance and spirituality. From 
totemism and upwards purificatory ceremonies on 
all solemn occasions abound. Among rudimentary 
and simple people the practices are extiaoidinarily 
concrete *. fire, water, abrasion, ^ scarification, 
change of clothing, etc. , prepare the individual for 
the sacred ceremony. So, too, guilt is treated as 
something physical or material, to be washed away, 
removed by an emetic, or dispatched upon a scape- 
goat. The data represent a pre-ethical rather 
than an ethical stage. What we call ‘ ethical ’ was 
not born in a day (of. p. 673% n. 1) ; and practices 
which were purely external could have no psychical 
or subjective efficacy. Kitual can be accompanied 
by its appropriate psychical, moral, or spiritual 
accompaniment, and can readily lose it ; and the 
dlflerence is between an apparently magical (or 
rather magico-religious) lite and a purely magical 
one (§ IS [3]). Of the two, the former and not the 
latter can permit progressive development.^ The 
apparent edification, the psychical transitions from 
feelings of fear, grief, or unworthiness to those of 
relief, forgiveness, and the like, and the persistence 
of the rites in practical social groups are incom- 
prehensible unless the data are treated as entirely 
honafide and rational within their limits. It is to 
be noticed that the purificatory and similar cere- 
monies are for practical purposes, when great 
values are at stake, and the welfare of the people 
is concerned. They have the effect of producing 
or strengthening a certain psychical state, a desired 
relationship ; and, in point of fact, genuine feelings 
of confidence and security recur even among rudi- 
mentary religions in the midst of strange and 
apparently quite irrational tabus. 

( 2 ) Even the totem is supposed to help and succour the clans- 
men who respect it, and the individual totems orspirit-g-uardians 
are ready to strengthen those who own them. The help may be 
of a very general character, or the beliefs may be shaped by the 
attributes of the object : thus the eagle gives keen sight, and 
the bear gives strength — ^but the bear is slow and clumsy, and 
hence the prot^gfe may suffer 1 The central object of the 
religious feelings and beHefa will thus stimulate thought ; hence 
it is possible to consider separately (a) its objective nature, 
character, reputation (whether totem, deified ancestor, etc.), and 
ft) the feelings, needs, and psychical nature of the worshipper 
(see § 3 r [4]). Throughout there is a reliance upon some ex- 
plicit source or centre of definite or indefinite efficacy ; and it is 
not unrelated to the perfectly vague and implicit reliance upon 
‘something’ in the universe whi^ will respond to the fl\ing-out 
curse, the earnest adjuration, and the ream t to lot or divination, 
(cf. § ag [1]). Whether the individual has explicit convictions 
or no, and however they may be shaped, the underlying ideas 
are essentially similar in spite of their profoundly different 
shapes and their effects upon his intellectual development. 

(3) Especially noteworthy is the intuitive idea 

of reciprocal relationship ; the evidence is strong 
enough to suggest the do ut des formula of 
sacrifice (g'.u). Yet the idea of a mutual under- 
taking which may seem a veritable bai gaining 
(cf. in the Rtqveda ; also Jacob’s vow [Gn is 

not necessaiily^ so crude and nnethical as it may 
appear (cf. the ideas m the Beuteronomic threats 
and rewards— e.y., Bt 281). But the conception 
of a god as unswerving and unalterable is the 
parting of the ways for religion and for magic. 
There are convictions of a certain uniformity, and 
a free respon.se (el Mt which make the 
promises of religion a free gift to * everyone that 
thirsteth’ (Is 55^), and a reward for importunity 
(Lk 11®^')* striking contrast to the tendencies of 
the tabu to maintain a gulf between the sacred 

1 Intermediate stepa in the advance are illustrated when the 
ritea are explicitly associated with appropriate sentiments ; cf. 
He 1022 , and the Syriac story of the woman who in the cere- 
monial washing cleansed her thoughts also (F. 0. Burkitt, 
Euphmict and the Qoth^ London, 1913, p. 166). 


and the profane is the respectful friendliness, or 
the easy, confident, and even naive behaviour, as 
reflected, c.gf., in popular stories in the OT 
(Abraham [Gn IfiS], Moses [Ex Gideon 

[Jg 617- 22. 36f. Hezeldah [2 K 208]). child- 

like attitude in all its phases — good and bad — has 
parallels in personal religion and mysticism, and 
stands in the stiongest contrast to the attitudes of 
subservience, humility, resignation, and submissiv’e 
faith. So, in the OT itself, quite opposed to the 
spirit of the popular narratives in question is the 
Beuteronomic teaching which sternly forbids man 
to * tempt’ the Deity (i.e. put Him to the test).^ 
The data are exceedingly instructive, especially 
when viewed in their historical development, 
because (a) the attitude to all that is delicate, 
intimate, and sacred readily passes from naive, 
free innocence to an attitude that is blameworthy 
— in this manner a relationship with one who is 
felt to be psychically superior can pass through 
familiarity to one wuth loss of respect ; and (6) the 
institutional religion, like all organized thought, 
has commonly to restrain a certain individualism 
which from being markedly individualistic becomes 
extreme, antinomian, and irreligious.^ 

19. Ideas of imitation and identification. — (1) 
Signs, symbols, and tatu-marks can be used, like 
names, to indicate relationship, claim, or posses- 
sion ; and they are effective, provided they have 
an appropriate meaning and call up the required 
feelings and ideas. The symbol which stands for 
the totem, spirit, or god may be carved upon 
weapons, boundary-stones, utensUs, etc., to signify 
the presence of a protective being, to warn off the 
evil-doer, and so forth. The symbol may even be 
cut or painted upon individuals, or the latter may 
wear sldns, helmets, etc. , to represent or symbolize 
the totem, spirit-guardian, or other protective 
power. Whether we find a realistic imitation or a 
symbol more or less conventional or no longer 
intelligible, the individual is very closely associated 
with a being who, however superior, stands in an 
intimate personal relationship with him. In war, 
e.gr., the wooden images of dead ancestors may be 
invoked or taken into the fight ; and there may be 
an appeal to old heroes or to war-gods (who are 
sometimes deified heroes). But, when the warrior 
in some way imitates his protective genius, there 
i is a virtual identity — the warrior does not fight 
/or his god, but with or rather as his god. Some- 
times the totem is painted on the dead, or other- 
wise associated with the corpse — a fitting climax 
when the individual and Ms totem are supposed to 
be of the same ‘ substance,’ and the man is born of 
the totem stock. Even in totemism there is a 
certain identity of nature of man and his totem, 
together with the realization of a difference, and 
this co-existing * immanence’ and ‘transcendence’ 
faithfully reflects feelings of the paradoxical rela- 
tionship between wliat we call the ‘ human ’ and 
the ‘sacred’ or ‘ divine.’ 

(2) The various imitative practices occur in com- 
memorative ceremonies where dead ancestors 
are supposed to be present) ; but of far greater 
interest are those which represent needs or wants 
and their fulfilment. There are mimetic cere- 
monies to eflect cures, to bring rain, to further the 

1 Of. Driver’s note on Dt 6 ^® in ICC, 

2 Psyoholo^cally, and apart from any theory of altimate 
realities, it is significant that human personality develops, In 
religion, as in human life, where great values are concerned. A 
path has to he found between (a) utter familiarity, with the loss 
of the earlier recognition of one’s own psychical inferiority, and 
( 6 ) feelings of aloofness, remoteness, and of the gulf between 
the self and another self ; see § 31 ( 8 ). Just as sacred objects 
are to be named, seen, or handled only with respect, so in 
religion there is an experience of a relationship which has to be 
treated similarly, and, although the relationship has human 
analogies, yet it is oharacter&tically more vital than any in 
ordinary human life. 
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increase of edible animal and plant totems, etc. 
Xn these cases (especially in Central Australia) the 
groups or the headmen, by virtue of their relation- 
ship with the totem, are^ supposed to be able to 
exercise some control over it for their own purposes. ^ 
The practices are noteworthy for the solemnity, self- 
denial, and restraint which accompany them and 
forbid us to style them purely magical. Elsewhere 
it is not uncommon for groups or individuals to 
be ascribed power and authority over some one 
department of natuie (lain, winds, crops, etc.), 
and the general principle implied is twofold . A 
can control B because of some relationship (re- 
semblance, etc.) between them; or, to control B, 
or gain B’s help, A must first enter into some close 
relationship. 2 The manifold beliefs and practices 
tnrn upon ideas of likeness, resemblance, and 
identity ; and the mam lines of development are : 
(tt) a testing and verifying of the ideas, (6) the 
choice, on the one side, of special individuals, and 
the recognition, on the other, of special sources of 
activity such that, instead of a rain-totem group, 
we find (a) indimdiials credited with the power of 
controlling the rain, and (^) spirits and gods, 
either of rain or of less restricted powers (see § 25). 

(3) Throughout, what is fundamental is the imi- 
tation, whether of the venerated being, the par- 
ticular need, or the activity required. Now, the 
idea of imitating the holiness or perfection of a 
deity (c.^., Mt 6^«) could not spring up suddenly ; 
the desire for a spiritual, ethical, and inward 
resemblance cannot be separated psychologically 
from the rudimentary rites where men, externally 
at least, in some way assimilate themselves to 
their sacred beings, and not rarely with every sign 
of earnestness and solemnity. In this psychical 
state there is a communion, approaching identity, 
with the object of the profoundest ideas ; there is 
a typical desire to reach the state and to profit 
from it. All imitation gives a certain reality to 
tlie conception entertained of the person who is 
being represented. Moreover, intense ideas and 
desires will tend to realize themselves in appropri- 
ate gestures and activities.® Hence the apparently 
magical representation of rainfall is not unintel- 
ligible from a psychological point of view, and it is 
significant that some of the ceremonies typically 
involve attitudes which are characteristic of 
religion. It is true that there is in^ religion a 
characteristic submission (not necessarily an atti- 
tude of passivity) to the supremacy of the divine 
will*—* Thy will be done.’ On the other hand, in 
magic ‘there is too much “My will be done” 
about it all.’^ But there is the third attitude, 
naive and confident, and for this the formula 
would be ‘ Our will be done.’ This corresponds to 
the group-unity where men and their sacred beings 
form ps<rt of the same social system, and it is 
taken as a matter of course that the gods and men 
perform one another’s wiU (ef. § 7 [2]). Moreover, 
logically speaking, this is a primary attitude and 
one that tends naturally to become that in which 
the individual acts as though he had only to coatpl, 
coerce, or set in motion the required activities. 
The first attitude (‘Thy will’) is certainly not 
primary ; and, while it is easy to understand the 
transition from an implicit ‘ Our will ’ to ‘ My will, 
it is impossible to explain, psychologically and 
logically, any transition if the magical attitude is 
original. Tliis is vifcal for all conceptions of 
religion ; the apprehension of a qualitative difier- 
ence must be taken as piimary and fundamental. 
All human activity implies that there are processes 


1 See the critical summary hy Durkheim, hk. 111 . ch. ui. 

2 Of. therefore the semi-magical character of the symbolical 
toilet or dress of old Oriental priests and kings, etc. 

« See ai t. Maoio, and of. G. F. Stout, A Manual of rsycholog'y^, 
London, 1913, pp. 166, S92f., 602 f. 

4 Marett, Anthropology, p. 208. 


in the universe with which man is co-operating ; 
man in the course of development tests and 
pmges his more unconscious piesuppositions. The 
religious conception of reality involves the recog- 
nition of some ultimate in tei connexion between 
the human and the divine, between man and the 
Supreme Power of the universe.^ Even the crude 
imitative rites imply something worthy of imita- 
tion with self-denial, sacrifice, etc. ; and the piac- 
tices, together with the vague cuise and the lofty 
piayer, imply a certain belief in their efficacy, To 
achieve his ends, man must make the necessary 
preparation and use the necessary factors ,* hence 
comes the need of concentration, discipline, self- 
control, and self-sacrifice, and the pi ogress of 
thought consists in the better knowledge of what 
is indispensable if effective results are required 
(see, further, § 29). Here the efficacy of prayer 
and sacniice comes under consideration. 

20. Sacrifice and prayer,— (1) The data of sacri- 
fice undoubtedly include some gross ideas of mere 
bargaining, and of cajoling and feeding the gods ; 
they typically point to a relationship for utilitarian 
purposes, and thus the sacrifice appears as a pre- 
liminaiy gift in order to win the favour of the 
gods, or as a thank-ofiering aftei wards. But, in 
its more suggestive form, the sacrifice is communal 
— it is a ceiemony in which members of a unit 
participate, one which creates between them, for a 
time at least, a stronger bond of connexion than 
ties of blood,® In such^ a unit or bond the pro- 
foundest ideas are realized, and men and their 
sacred beings are brought into the closest relation- 
ship. The ceremony is psychically impressive, it 
is an intensifying and strengthening experience ; 
and the state typically involves feelmgs of union 
and solidarity, and of communion ox even identity 
with the sacred being. While sacrifice is felt to be 
effective, conversely, effective results are to be 
obtained by sacrifice and self-sacrifice. Hence 
extiavagant asceticism, torture, and extraordinary 
self-mutilation (the last even before a fight 
pt. ii., Taboo, p. 160 ff.]) can produce a state of 
exaltation, infelt strength, and the conviction that 
the desired help must be forthcoming. Indeed, 
violent measures may be adopted in times of crisis 
or distress ,• and gloomy rites can reappear or be 
more intense in order to bring help or to stave 
off disaster or decay. Healthy asceticism, sacri- 
fice, and self-denial— all psychically and physically 
beneficial— can thus take perverse forms in order 
to ensure, or virtually to compel, the benefits that 
are sought. That man by these measures can 
achieve his ends is in keeifing with what proves to 
be a common presupposition : that the efficacy of 
‘ nature ’ and the course of ‘ natural^ events,’ in 
general, are connected with the behaviour of men, 
and particularly of such powerful and representative 
individuals as semi-divine kings and priests (cf. 
§ 25 [3], and art. BrAhmanism, voL ii. i». 800). bacri- 
fiee has as its central idea the implicit or explicit 
assumption that tliere is some connexion between 
buman behaviour and natural causation, whether 
directly or indiiectly {e,g,, through a deity), and 
such an assumption goes behind the usual diner- 
entiation of man and nature, human and divine. 
Hence, the distinctively religious and the obviously 
magical aspects are often closely akin, although 
their significance for the development of thought 
is essentially different. 

(2) Similarly as regards prayer.® The spell or 

1 The fact that we distinguish human and diyine (and other 
antitheses— man and animal) means, not that the vwo are 
absolutely distinct and unrelated, but that we realize a distinc- 
tion between the constituents of some larger realm. 

2 For the latter cf. A. Bartl^ Rehgton^ of India, p. 274, and 

see, in sreneial, W. R- Smith, Rol. ^ * 

Fsle espeoiaUy L. B. FarneU, The Molution of 
London, 1906, pp. 163-281; F. B. Jevons, An Introd. to the 
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charm involv'ea ideas of self-sufficiency and com- 
pulsion, and of a mechanism Avhich has only to be 
set -working, whereas the prayer primarily means 
a call upon the inner self, and is typically a com- 
munion with or an appeal to a Superior Power. 
But from the explicit prayer to a Heavenly Father 
for the daily bread there cannot be isolated the 
deeply -felt earnest wish, as when the Gold Coast 
negro cries : ^ Heaven I grant that I may have 
something to eat this day.’ On the one side is the 
psychical nature of man, whose appeal is formu- 
lated to a sacred being who either is the centre of 
a systematized body of thought or is perfectly 
vague and unsystematized ; and on the other side 
is the question of the ultimate realities— whether 
the prayer or wisli has any effect save npon the 
man himself, his courage, confidence, etc., and 
whether a Supienie Power pays heed to the appeal, 
be it systematized or vague. Moi’eover, the 
earnest prayer or wish cannot be severed from 
the earnest behaviour which requires or manifests 
needs to be satisfied. That prayer easily decays 
and becomes the spell, charm, or magical formnla 
is well known in the history of religion ; the effi- 
cacy IS then thought to lie in the expression itself, 
as apart from the psychical state which is typical of 
prayer. This primary psychical aspect of prayer 
is fundamental, and it is instructive to observe 
among rudimentary peoples indications of it in 
practices of an apparently magical character.^ 
tinder the stress of emotion men help out their 
ideas with gestures, and there is always a ten- 
dency for feelings and ideas to realize themselves 
in action ; children commonly ' play ’ at that which 
impresses them (see p, 676®, n. 3). So it is that 
upon the lower levels of mankind there are mimetic 
rites for explicit needs, whereas on the higher 
levels there will be explicit prayers, and also a 
recognition of explicit powers to whom an appeal 
can be made. But all earnest, sincere activity is 
purposive, implying wants and aims, and the 
growth of knowledge and the development of 
religion are marked by better conceptions of the 
necessary factors and means to achieve success. 
Hence we can scarcely sever genuine purposive 
activity and a prayer for some elective activity. 

Sooner or later the need is felt of some theory of reality to 
connect, rationally, human activity and the processes at work 
in the universe. The vicissitudes of thought— the periods of 
Bcepticisni and of credulity, of doubt and of faith— do not affect 
the underlying realities, whatever they may prove to be ; and 
what is implied m religious, magical, scientific, and philosophi- 
cal conceptions points, not to many different realities, but to 
different and even contradictory apprehensions of one reality 
or system of realities. It is because the religious conceptions 
claim to be the nearest to truth, and because the consequences of 
an infelt conviction are so potent, that serious differences 
between religious and non-religious conceptions are feared or 
resented ; and indeed the history of religion from the rudest 
types upwards proves that these differences are vital for the 
progressive development of life and thought (see § zs f.). 

21. Ideas of soul and spirit.— (1) A survey of 
the whole field of religion brings to light two 
fundamental convictions or, rather, presupposi- 
tions : (a) there are ideas of agency, causation, 
activity, or function in the universe, such that man 
can enter into relationship with the effective pro- 
cesses and utilize them ; (o) man is more than the 

Stiidj/ of Oomp. Mel, New York, 1908, pp. 139-174 ; E. B. 
Marett, The Threshold of Religion^, London, 1914, p. 68 f, 

1 B.g„ in one case a mimetic rite is employed when a woman 
desires a child and a father of a family is called in to offer up a 
prayer (Babar Archipelago). But, while this la magico-religious 
rather than magic, elsewhere we hear of a similar rite but no 
explicit prayer or appeal is recorded pt. i., The 3[agio 
Arl 1. 72 ; Hartland, Primitive Paternity, i. 139 ff,). To con- 
clude that whether the latter is really pure magic or not 
depends on the record of the observer is extremely unsatisfac- 
tory. Par all critical inquiry the issue concerns the psychical 
state (which determines whether we are to style the evidence 
magical or not) and our view of the ultimate realities— in other 
words, (1) what is the rite in the eyes of God? and (2) how 
much efficacy is there in it, according to our own conception of 
the universe (cf. §| ig [S], 3* [4])? 


sensible body ; there is a part which is separable, 
which can leave the body temporarily (a common 
explanation of dreams, fainting, illness), is not 
annihilated at death, may go far away or remain 
in the old haunts, or may enter another body, 01 be 
reborn,^ Tliese ideas overlap : the ideas of a soul 
or of some non- bodily part of man are extended 
and refer to the life after death and the unseen ; 
and the ideas of power or causation are connected 
with powerful individuals (especially dead ancestors 
and heroes), saints, spirits, deities, and powers of 
nature. 

But the ideas are never consistent, nor are the categories dis- 
tinct. Life, feeling, consciousness, mind, spii it, and soul are 
confused ; and physiological, psychological, aesthetic, theologi- 
cal, and other points of view are unreflectively mingled The 
progress of differentiation marks the progress of observation 
and classification. The ‘spiritual^ part of man may be thought 
of as a double, material, minute, and ethereal, or it may be 
identified with certain paits or constituents of the body. 
Modern Western thought, with its attempt to distinguish the 
material from the non-material, goes beyond the common concep- 
tion of body and spirit as a grosser and a finer material 2 But it m 
turn IS scarcely consistent when it distinguishes at the same time 
mind and matter, living and non-living, organic and inoiganic. 
Consequently, it is impossible to deteimine clearly the ideas of 
those whose thought is not the same as ours, the more especi- 
ally as our modern categories are confused and not co-oidinated. 
It IS sufficient to observe that everywhere it is possible to dis- 
tinguish systematically some A and non-A (e g , organic and 
inoiganic), but every separation of an A and a B (e.(;., the living 
and the dead, body and mind) invariably raises the question 
whether the two are rightly kept apart or are to be related and 
regarded as diffeient forms of some one underlying substance.8 

(2) Ideas of soul and spirit are not to be treated 
as * survivals,’ though special beliefs and practices 
may be traced historically {§ 4 [2]). There is a 
tendency to accept the ideas and to justify them — 
6.(7., by reference to dreams, of which, however, 
only tliose will be cited which are actually in 
harmony with the predisposition. Much also 
depends on the extent of the individual’s experi- 
ence and knowledge by which he is able to dis- 
criminate between the waking hours and the 
dreams, or any unusual subjective experiences (e.y., 
‘ghosts’) which may seem to have objective reality. 
The ordinary familiar theories of the ‘origin’ of 
the ideas do not account for the great social and 
intellectual systems with which they are organi- 
cally interwoven, and which could not in any case 
be based upon isolated ideas or dream-experiences 
(cf, Hurkheim, pp. 56-60, 268). Moreover, no 
theory of the spiritual world can be considered 
satisfactory whicli applies solely to a particular 
age, land, or sect ; and a careful distinction must 
always be drawn between the particular ideas 
under consideration and the common psychological 
aspects which indicate that the essential features 
of the ideas of soul and spirit are logically a 
priori. 

(3) All the world over there are many words to 
denote a power manifested in special or general 
forms, material or other, whether in human, 
animal, or * nature ’ phenomena.'* The Melanesian 
term mana {q*v.) is often used tyi>ically by modern 
writers ; but, while this more especially restiicts 
the power to one originally manifested in human 
activity, other terms are not necessarily limited in 
this way (cf. our use of [Holy] Spirit and Power). 
The words are characteristically applied {a) to 
what has an emotional effect, exciting surprise, 
wonder, marvel, admiration, reverence, and awe j 

1 As is quite intelligible, it la especially when an individual 
has been powerful or famous that the continuance of his 
presence and effectiveness is commonly and quite spontaneou^y 
assumed. 

2 Of mediaeval ideas of a more or less material soul (Telesio 
Bacon) ; cf. also the Jainist views above, vol. vii. p. 468. 

3 Of. the controversies between the dualistic and monistiQ 
systems, and the relation betweei^olytheism and monotheism. 

4 See especially A. E. Crawley, 2%^ Idea of the Soul, London, 
1909 ,* E. S. Hartland, Ritual and Belief, do. 1914, pp. 36-160 ; 
I. King, The Development of Religion, New York, 1910, ch vi. ; 
Marett, Threshold of Religion, pp, 13, 120ff. ; Hurkheim, p. 
192 ff. ; J. E Harrison, Themis, chs ui. andiv. 
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and (6) to the unusual, impressive, striking, and 
inexplicable examples of all kinds of causation. 
Religious, non-religious, and magical aspects are 
interwoven; and everywhere the tendency is to 
differentiations (religious, moral, gesthetic, physical) 
which depend upon the current tradition, know- 
ledge, and stock of categories. The psychological 
aspect of this ‘ power ’ is more primary than the 
logical, and this is illustrated, when a real 
(psychological) reveience for the Sabbath leads to 
tabus wherein the (logical) question enters whether 
such-and-such an act does or does not break the 
Sabbath.^ There is an a priori readiness to recog- 
nize a mysterious or profound cause or activity 
outside the run of ordinary experience ; increase 
of knowledge may seriously disturb the beliefs, by 
making the activities ^natural,’ but a distinction 
must be drawn between the psychological tenden- 
cies and the particular^ beliefs which prevail. 
Hence, theories of naturism and the like do not 
really explain origins, but only show how the 
religious ideas could be engendered and brought 
to tlie birth. In like manner, theories of the trans- 
ition from polytheism to monotheism, or (as can 
be suggested in the case of India) to pantheism, 
overlook the important fact that the recognition 
of a number of phenomena which can be classed 
together and given one name, because they are 
similar in some one respect (e.^., as being gods or 
spirits), logically implies an apprehension of some 
underlying undifferentiated unity. It seems im- 
possible for the observer to draw any line objec- 
tively, save with the help of some prior presupposi- 
tions, and consequently it is necessary to admit 
the prevalent and normal apprehension of some 
^ power,’ or the like, the nature or quality of which 
is realized only when it is identified, and that on 
the basis of current categories and in accordance 
with current thought — although the very act of 
categorizing or naming shapes the apprehension 
and interj>retation and gives it a form. And, 
while continued comparison of the data of religion 
tends to weaken the barriers between the manifold 
manifestations of mana, etc., it is solely through 
the categories, difierentiations, and distinctions | 
that the progress of knowledge is possible, even ' 
though the underlying unity be ignored from time 
to time.^ 

22. Life and death. — ^Among other ideas which 
are presupposed and which rule and control human 
activity, conscious and unconscious, is especially 
that of the persistence or continuity of the indi- 
vidual. No rational description can be given of 
oneself or of others without implying it, even 
though the arguments which are conclusive proofs 
of existence after death to one man may m^ce no 
impression on another whose personal experience 
and body of thought are different. But the con- 
viction, instead of being distinctively ‘religious,’ 
is one taken up by religion, regulated by it, and 
sometimes even abused. The firm conviction that 
death is merely the gateway into another realm, 
or that the individual cannot escape some sort of 
continuity of existence, is not in itself religious ; 
it has justified barbaric cruelty and irrational 
practices, and in India religion is devoted partly 
to remedying the evils of rebirth. The wide pre- 
valence of initiation or of baptism ceremonies 
illustrates the tendency to prepare the individual 

1 The Dakota Indians, who believe that the mystenous whirl- 

wind must be endowed with wahonda, proceed to associate 
with it analogous phenomena— the fluttering moth, and 
the buffalo bull pawing the earth and throwing up dust in the 
air (I. King, pp. 139 f , 161). ^ 

2 Differentiation tends to obscure the logical unity which i8 
more obvious (a) on ludioientaiy levels of society, {b) m particu- 
lar psychical states (concentration, mysticism, etc ), and (c) as 
a result of any stringent comparison of the manifestations ; bub 
it does not follow that there was or is in existence an absolutely 
undifferentiated unity (cf similarly p 6668-, n. 3). 


for a life of which bodily existence is only the 
prelude. Here the crucial point is not death, but 
the ceremony during his lifetime when the indi- 
vidual becomes an integral part of an enduring 
body— the gioup, biotherhood, society, church. ^ 
The persistence of the individual is felt to be in 
some way ensured by becoming part of a larger, 
tangible, or intelligible unit. Who dies if his 
country lives? Now, death is the occasion of 
feelings of grief and distress (significantly rare, 
however, among the dying), of peace and sulllimity, 
of doubt and uncertainty. Moreover, the life 
after death is also a matter of perfect assurance 
(allowing, among rudimentary and barbaric 
peoples, horrible sacrifice and callousness), and 
even an astonishing self-complacence (as being one 
of the ^ elect,’ and so forth). Again, the *next’ 
life has often been regarded as essentially a replica 
of the present, so that even gods and men are 
thought to enjoy only a limited existence and not 
an eternal one. Thus, everywhere psychological 
and logical factors intermingle m the history of 
the ideas ; but those which represent the apprehen- 
sion of a qxialitatwdy different state are m every 
respect more vital than those which view the other 
world as a mere ‘super ’-world. Indeed, the fact 
of some qualitative difference alone explains the 
analogical character of the results of the intuitions, 
experiences, and feelings. It would be impossible 
to attempt a rational description of man unless 
there were fundamental psychical facts which 
transcend the ordinary conceptions of ‘ this ’ world. 
Conceptions of ‘another’ or the ‘next’ world are 
inexplicable unless man is already in touch with a 
larger existence, and unless ‘this’ world, as he 
undeptands and describes it, is the empirical 
description of some part, phase, or aspect of a pro- 
founder reality the full comprehension of which 
transcends human mental processes. ^ 

« 3 . Synopsis of the evidence.— (1) It is a common belief that 
the * 80 ul’ (vital principle, etc.) can be, temporarily at least, 
separable from the body ; it can depart when a man dreams or 
is ill ; it can be lost, enticed, or stolen (6B3, pt. u., Taboo ^ ch. 
ii.). It can also be transferred ; hence the common idea of the 
‘ external soul,* where a man believes himself to be seoure as 
longr as the ‘soul’ is hidden ormiaided in some safe, remote, or 
unknown spot pt. vii., Balder the Beautiful^ ii. 96-27S). 
The idea is akin (a) to the belief that one’s name may be 
written, or a piece of one’s person (e.g., hair) or property left, 
in some holy place as an essential part of oneself and for one’s 
welfare, (b) to the conviction (on a higher level of thought) that 
the soul can be entrusted to a saint or deity or be in his care 
(see a curious form of this in 1 S 2629). Moreover, a man’s life 
ma^ be intimately connected with a tree, which becomes an 
‘index’ or ‘sign’ of life, indicating his strength, weakness, or 
death ; or, again, the wealding may be symbolically united with 
a tiee to gain thereby something of its strength and vigour. 

(2) Trees, like animals, plants, and even inanimate objects, 
may be ascribed a ‘ soul ’ , deities may eat the ‘spiritual’ part 
of the food-offerings presented to them, and utensils may be 
broken (* killed ’)lin order that their ‘soul* may accompany the 
dead Animate and inanimate objects can contain a man’s 
‘external’ soul or hia ‘twin’ soul; they can also be the vehicle 
of some power or spirit (see art. Fetishism). Both among men 
and among inanimate objects the ‘ spirit* can be ceremonialiy 
transferred ; and it is necessary to distinguish between any 
object (human, etc ) viewed (a) as a vehicle, a representative of 
some power or spirit, or (&) as the actual power itBelf,s It is 


1 The practice of associating oneself with that which outlives 
one is illustrated by the means whereby men endeavour to make 
their name ‘ live ’ (so notably m ancient Oriental thought), by 
building enduring works (e-gr., a pyramid), by inscribing their 
name upon lasting objects, by beneficent and other deeds, 
which will not soon be forgotten, and so forth. 

2 The point of view (explicit or imphoit) according to which 
(bodily) life is only ‘part’ of a larger existence represents a 
psychological and logical suppositio, ‘unit’ or ‘universe of dis- 
course’ more comprehensive than that which confines itself 
only to ‘ this ’ world, and refuses to go beyond it consciously. 
Every description of ‘this’ world at length shades off into a 
theoretical account which goes far b^ond actual knowledge, 
involves metaphysical problems, and leaves out the prime fact 
—the development of the individuaJ. who has become conscious 
of the world, 

8 For the tiansference cf. FL vlii. [1897] 326 ff. ; J. K, Bieasted, 
Anc. Becords of Egypt, Chicago, 1906-07, m. 179, n. e ; Harbland, 
Ritual and Belief, p 66. 
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an especially eomirif^n belief tbat the vital essence of some 
powertul being can be found in anything belonging to or associ- 
ated with him ; hence the virtue of relics, the dust from the 
tombs of saints, etc. Human life can be vitally bound up with 
animals, trees, fire, and inanimate objects, and the dead can 
reappear in another nunian form (whether in the family or not) 
or in animal shape. But amid all these variations it is to be ob- 
aer\ ed that, while the fetish tends to be of private and temporary 
value, the idol is generally the centre of a more permanent cult , 
and, while the apint-guardian lepresents a relatively stable but 
individual cult, the totem is rather the affair of the clan. The 
question of the stability and client fele of the sacred object is 
always important for the body of beliefs and practices involved, 
A sacred object may be shared by father and son, by mother 
and daughter, or by the whole family , it niaj'- be inherited, 
accepted by other families, or imposed upon them. There are 
many gradations between the purely individual cult of a spirit- 
guardian and the cult accepted by a confederation of clans or a 
whole peojile, between the most ephemeral of cults (cf. art. 
Momentary eons) and those which are a fundamental part of a 
people’s life and thought 

(3) Thus, the ideas of a ‘spiiitual’ relationship between the 
individual and something outside him are extremely vaiiable, 
and everything depends upon the social and logical co-ordma- 
tion. Throughout, the ideas tend to overrule the crudely 
physical or literal aspects. The beliefs are usually far from 
simple, and the common ideas of rebirth and re-mearnation 
make it difficult to distinguish (a) the individual who ivill 
be reborn, and (b) the maintenance of his own individuality, 
which now seems to be partially admitted and now seems to 
be entirely merged with the family or group. Sometimes the 
dead are supposed to rej'oin some sacred stock or nucleus, 
as it were ; and from birth to death the man is periodically 
in touch with the ‘essence* from which he c.aine and to 
which he will return i A great deal of evidence, it is true, 
might seem to support the theory of a primitive ignorance 
of paternitj '.2 On this theory there was a primitive belief that 
ererjr birth was due to supernatural causes ; every child was a 
‘ spirit child.’ The theory implies the existence of an appropri- 
ate body of thought connected with it and outweighing the 
purely physiological considerations Now, the OT illustrates 
the explicit conviction that the Deity can restiain child-bearing 
or grant it (e.p., Gn 153 ],^2. lO etc.), i.e. that the ‘supernatural * 
considerations are stronger ttian the ‘natural.’ This co-exist- 
ence is in harmony with the evidence elsewhere among rudi- 
mentary peoples.3 In fact, rites of puberty, initiation, marriage, 
and adoption indicate not only that certain physical aspects are 
not unknown, but that ‘ideas’ implicitly predominate. So, 
also, the collective or social feeling which treats questions of 
parentage as secondary, provided the child is one of the group, 
does not necessarily point to ignorance of paternity, but to the 
fundamental importance of the ideas which are implied in the 
social life. The theory of spiritual conception clearly assumes 
the predominance of regulating beliefs or convictions, but is 
needlessly hampered by the inference that the physiological 
facts were not known The evidence rather proves the signifi- i 
cance of ideas which, on a higher level, become explicit and ' 
would be called ‘spiritual’ ; and, if rudimentaiy man thus falls 
into line with the higher levels (cf., e.o,, the OT), where the 
co-existence of physical and psychical ideas is at once obvious, 
it has to be added that the greater importance of the psychical 
aspects appears not only in file practices and beliefs relating to 
the dead, but even in totemism, where the totem and totem- 
clan may be said to be ‘ consubstantiaV (cf. Durkheim, bk. li. 
ch. viii.). ^ Thus, even on the lower levels, the system of 
behaviour implies some svstem of ideas, which, however, has 
not yet become explicit, though we must describe it m such 
terms.-* 


(4) The ideM of soul and spirit are extremely complex, but 
they reduce themselves to a few fundamental princmles : (a) 
there is no absolute individual— he is always bound up essenti- 
ally with something outside himself ; (&) he is constantly becom- 
ing conscious of a relation with something ‘not himself,’ 
stronger, vaster, more enduring — he is what one may call 
psychically incomplete,’ a part of some larger psychical whole ; 
(c) the difference between life and death, between ‘ this ’ world 


1 The religious and philosophical systems of India are especi- 
ally important for the diffeietitwaysin which essentially similar 
ideas are developed. 

2 For this see Hartland, Primitive Paternity, ch, i. ‘Spiritual 
Conception,’ ch. n. ‘Magical Practices’: Frazer, Totemism 
and Exogamy, iv. 61 ff , 155, 

8 Of., the corporeal and spiritual husbands of the Akainba 

women (Frazer, Totemism, and Exogamy, it. 423 ff., pt. i. 

The Magic A rt, ii. Zll f. ; see, further, Totemism and ExonainiL 
1 ^ 536 f., 676, n. 83, 90 ff., iv. 287; Hartland, Prim Pat i 55 
n. ^5 f , 278 ff ; Spencer-Glillena, p. 265 ; Spencer-Gillen^, p 606 ! 
B. Spencer, Native Tribes of the N, Territory of Amtraha 
London, 1914, p, 263 ff.; and especially B. Malinowski, JHAI 
xlvi. flOlOJ 403 ff 

4 Of. above, §§ fi, 9 (Z). The complexity and inconsistency of 
ideas or life and soul, even among so rudimentary a people as 
the natives of Central Australia, emphasize the futility of any 
attempt to present a perfectly logical and co-ordinated picture 
of all their ideas. More important is the fact of their presence 
the recurrence of similar types of problems on different levels 
(viz, in creationism, traducianism), and the necessity of a more 
methodological treatment {e.g., of co-ordinatinglogically all the 
evidence together with modern knowledge and convictions) 


and the ‘other’ or the ‘next,’ is not absolute, and the ideas 
concerning these depend essentially for their origin upon states 
of expel lence and their interpretation, (d) finally, while the 
ordinary facts of sympathy, inteiest, and enthusiasm indicate 
the ease with which limits of space and time are felt to be 
removed wherever deep personal feeling is aroused (viz in 
reference to distant or past events, people, etc.), there is every- 
where a network or pattern of particular beliefs and convic- 
tions, conventions and prejudices, categories and classifications, 
such that the paiticular character or expression of the under- 
lying feelings is thereby shaped and guided. There is an (logi- 
cally) a prion feeling of kinship and oneness with something of 
which one is a part , it is ready to be evoked and shaped, but it 
is shaped, limited, and obscured— usually inconsistently— by 
current clan, social, tribal, and national circumstances, and by 
the current body of thought. These determine man’s * kinship * 
with the rest of mankind, with the ‘ lowei ’ orders, or with 
nature. 

24, Analysis of the concept *God.’^ — (1) The 
widely diiierent conceptions touching the validity 
and content of the concept ' God * prove the diM- 
cuity of making any statement that can he con- 
sidered adequate. What is most prominent is the 
characteristic conviction (feeling, doctrine, etc.) 
of a profoundly witdXpQrsonal relationship between 
the individual and an external transcendent 
Power (see § 18). But convictions of some relation- 
ship are wide-spread, and there is remarkable 
variation touching (a) that with which the indi- 
vidual is very intimately related, and (h) the 
ethical, social, intellectual, assthetic, and other 
ideas^ involved. Moreover, although the data of 
mysticism, ecstasy, and the like, point to a 
psychical state of such intense subjective value 
that the experience will be felt to be ‘ divine,’ yet 
the common recognition of a difference between 
‘ true ’ and ^ false ’ religion, prophetism, mysticism, 
etc., forces the necessity of distinguishing between 
the subjective and the objective value of every 
such experience. Besides, the individual who 
feels a close and intimate relationship with an 
external protective Power does not necessarily 
regard it as a deity. Here the experience and 
the interpretation may tend to interact, and the 
various beliefs in the reality of spirit-guardian, 
genius, ancestial spirit, or dmty combine essenti- 
ally similar types of experience with essential 
dillerences of form and exiiression, ■v\hich are obvi- 
ously of great importance for the history of 
religion. The ordinary facts associate the human 
and the divine in such a way that a criticism of 
them may seem almost blaspliemous, and this in 
itself is an indication that the depths of human 
personality are concerned with the realities which 
the experiences involve. 


(2) Moreover, the great concept involves ideas of 
causation, the manifestation of power, etc. The 
belief in a divine Power is typically in its effective- 
ness. ^ This will commonly depend upon man’s 
behaviour, and will entail ideas, not of magic 
(automatic or mechanical working, coercion, com- 
pulsion), but of religion (dependence, prayer, 
sacrifice, necessity of moral behaviour, etc.). 
Willie, on the one hand, the concept ‘God’ 
raises the question, What do men expect from 
their Deity ?, on the other hand, all important 
functions, operations, and departments of life and 
nature will often be attributed to a patron or 
effective power.^ Especially is this the case where 
men s personal needs and interests are concerned } 
this IS true not merely of concrete activities (e.a,, 
com-goddesses), but also of those which we treat as 
abstractions, font which none the less could be 
regarded as evident causes, sources, etc. (e.q,, 
deities of piety, concord, righteousness). In ttis 
way we also obtain the results of continued obser- 
vation of operations, the classification and co- 
ordination of functions and processes, the deter- 

1 See especially^ among recent literature, W. E. Hooking, The 
Meaning of God in Human Experience, London, 1912, 

2 Of. the Boraan indigitamenta iq,v.) ; also the genius perme- 
ating and actuating all that is highly organized (see W. Warde 
Fowler, Moman Ideas of Deity, London, 1914, p. 17 ff,). 
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mination of classes and categories, and the 
arrangement of the contents of the universe. By 
the side of this rudimentary ‘ logical ’ process is 
the more psychological tendency to respect, admire, 
and venerate significant operations and organiza- 
tions in the abstract, or the concrete objects or 
persons associated with or representative of them 
(cf. the Navy, Army, Church, etc.). The psycho- 
logical aspect is also illustrated in the attitude to 
those who ^ know 'or * do ' (cf, the derivations of 
‘wizard' and * fetish'). Individuals of unusual 
personality or ability are outside the normal, and, 
as frequently seen in India, tend to be regarded as 
more or less divine. The fnsion of psychological 
and quasi-logical factors (potent and therefore 
divine, divine and therefore potent) has compli- 
cated the history of men's conceptions of the 
Deity. On the one hand, the attribution of deity 
to operations and processes of nature readily 
explains polytheistic features (gods of rain, sun, 
etc.) ; while, on the other hand, intense feelings of 
relationship encourage a monotheistic or rather a 
henotheistic attitude (as in the hymns of the 
Bigveda). Consequently, gods of similar or related 
functions aie easily associated, as also are the 
departmental and other gods of tribes or districts 
which coalesce or federate themselves. But, while 
the functional god is typically that and nothing 
more — and the problems involved are those of 
knowledge and observation — the part played by 
feeling (e.y., in the relations between peoples and 
their gods) has to be considered ; and, when the 
ods are felt to be personally related to man, 
epth of feeling forces the individual to co-ordinate 
his ideas, to consider the relation between this 
‘our' god and the gods of causation, who are gods 
of function rather than of relationship. In this 
way men’s ideas of the universe and of the ulti- 
mate realities constantly have new and different 
patterns which can be objectively compared and 
traced, and the vicissitudes of which would be 
inexplicable unless account were taken both of the 
more logical processes of ordinary thought and of 
the more obscure problems of the immediate con- 
sciousness of some underlying reality (see § 25 ). 

(3) Moreover, the concept embodies ideas of co- 
ordination and the systematization of ideas of 
climax and limit. It ‘ comjiletes ' the needs of 
feeling and reflexion ; it answers the grievous and 
perplexing experiences of life and the deep-reaching 
questions of the intellect. In this way conceptions 
of ‘ God ' (according to their nature) tend to satisfy 
human personality on all its sides, and they will 
respond to religious, moral, eesthetic, and intel- 
lectual demands. But everywhere there arises 
the necessity of co-ordinating conceptions of ‘ God ' 
with conceptions of nature, physical science, 
society, the State, etc. For, while, on the one 
hand, the conception inevitably concerns the ulti- 
mate facts and values of life, on the other hand, 
everywhere there is an absence of stiiet co-ordina- 
tion, and a man's conception of God influences 
other conceptions, and vice versa. Viewed as an 
* ultimate ' concept, beyond which the mind cannot 
proceed, it involves ideas of extreme intensity and 
limit (as when the Psalmist speaks of the moun- 
tains and trees of God). It is then easy to regard 
it as expressing a superlative or infinite form of 
the ordinary and finite (e.o., God as infinite love, 
justice, etc.). By this linear, seiial, or semi- 
mathematical mode of thought the Deity has beei^ 
regarded merely as a Superman, even as heaver 
has been thought of as a superior copy of mund|mb 
life. But in jul new religious experience thproon- 
cept is typically transcendent, involvi^ that 
which is qualitaiwely different — that w which 
thought is a very imperfect represen^^on— and 
compelling (characteristically) some«^%^stematic 


re-organization of one’s earlier body of thought 
I ‘Linear ’ development is an aid to thought, but it 
does not answer the experience wheie a new stage 
of consciousness forces a development of the whole 
body of thought, comparable in some cases (e.o., of 
‘conversion') to the more or less drastic develop- 
I ments of _ organisms. The ‘ linear ' symbol does 
not explain that a’W'’akening and new vision which 
justify the conception of a ‘ transcendent ' God ; 
and only an undiscerning comparison will suggest 
to the outsider that the ideas concerning a Supreme 
Being are ‘constructions' made up of everyday- 
sensuous experience (cf, § 16 [ 2 ]). It is precisely 
w'hen one considers the relationship between 
human personality and the meaning of the concept 
that the problems of each are seen to be inter- 
related, and with both aie interwoven the problems 
of the development of ordinary life and thought. 

(4) Ifc is evident that the development of personality in its 
totality and that of the conception itself are interconnected, 
woup-totemiam is more m harmony with the undeveloped 
ideasyf individuality among rudimentary peoples, whereas the 
individual totem or spirit-guardian, although it is a man’s 
private possession, is on the road to become a personal Deity — 
at the same time ns the man’s own personality is becoming more 
marked.i There is an intei -relation between a man’s person- 
ality and hia conception of the universe and its ultimate reali- 
ties. It 13 true that he may fail to recognize any ultimate 
authority outside himself, but this phase cannot be permanent. 
Characteristic of religion is the recognition of an external 
Power personally interested in the individual ; and, conse- 
quently, fiom both the paychological and the metaphysical 
points of view, this phase, together with the ideas of the ‘fall 
of Lucifer’ type, will require a closer criticism (see below, 
p. 688b, n. 2). 

25 . Social - religious development.^ — ( 1 ) The 
gTowth and differentiation of society, its internal 
development, and the relation between different 
societies combine to shape the development of 
religion. The religious ideas extend to all that 
is for the preservation of existence j hence food- 
supply, livelihood, trade, war, and government are 
commonly found associated with leligious ideas 
(§ 6 [I]). But, when there is a differentiation be- 
tween the religiousiand thenon-religious, the modern 
inquirer is hampered because he may be (perhaps 
unconsciously) swayed by some differentiation {e.g., 
law and religion) wltioli is not recognized by the 
society under consideration, or he may fail to 
observe another particular mode of diflei entiation 
{e.g., magic and religion). Throughout the history 
of religion there has been no continuous, orderly, 
logical development; periods of greater cohesion 
and unification of thought have alternated mth 
periods of greater incoherence and incompatibility. 
There are, however, some typical features of 
importance for the trend of tliought, and these can 
be sketched in outline. Specialism of function, 
with its inevitable disintegrating effect upon the 
collective social thought, occurs when, instead of 
a gi’oup as a whole officiating in some solemn 
ceremony, special individuals or representatives 
are employed. In the Kei Islands, e.g,^ girls are 
chosen and must submit to extraordinary restric- 
tions for the beneffb of a trading expedition ; but 
elsewhere tabus and restrictions of a sympathetic 
and telepathic^ character are frequently imposed 
upon a people'" as a whole {QB^t pt. i,, The Magic 
Arti i. 126 pc, and pt. iL, Tahoo, ch. iv. §4). In 
Central .^stralia each elan performs ceremonies 
for the^crease of the totem (if edible), whereks 
in tbr north, where the organization is more 
adr^feced, a headman wdll officiate, and he assumes 
responsibilities and privileges of the group. 

1 See § 8, and cf. Frazer, Totemism md Exogamy, iiL 462 ff. 
The sense of personabty was vaguer among the Romans and the 
Semites than among the Greeks, and in Rnddhisin one may 
observe the absence of a personal God (from the theistic point of 
view) and of distinctive individualism, 

SAn interesting attempt to work out the ‘psychological 
history of the development of mankind’ is made by W. Wundt, 
Blemevits of Folk rsychology, tr. E. L. Schaub, London, 
1916. 
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Now, men of elevated position are commonly felt 
to be ;psych%caUy superior, and those to wlioni 
important or valuable powers are ascribed tend to 
acquire position and authority. Such individuals, 
all the world over, have a significance which is 
both psychical (because of the ideas entertained 
of them) and material (because of their actual 
abilities) j and in this way the authority acquired 
by the ‘ magician ^ or any other potent individual 
and the powers ascribed to chiefs, Icings, and other 
authorities are factors that are continuously at 
work in the history of society and thought (see 
especially (rJ3^ pt. i., The> single, Arf, i). 

(2) The Central Australian totem-group that 
officiates for the increase of its totem (e.g.j the 
emu) stands to the rest of the tribe like some 
departmental god (viz. emu-god) on another level. 
The group is almost wholly debarred from tasting 
the totem-food, except on the occasion of the 
ceremony. But among the Dieri it is the headman 
of the seed-totem group who is effective, and who 
boasts of being the stay of life ; while on higher 
levels not only are there gods especially associated 
with particular departments of nature, but the 
firstfruits will be the property of the god or his 
representative, the priest. In this development of 
the different constituent features of the once simple 
cult the olRce of headman, or of the man selected 
for his powers, readily becomes hereditary j and 
frequently there are religious rulers, chiefs with 
priestly powers, or priests with secular authority 
— a circumstance wiicli soon leads to rivahies 
between religious and secular classes. Meanwhile, 
the chiefs abode and the sacred place are most 
closely associated, and the claims ot the palace (or 
the kmg) and of the temple interact in the history 
of taxation, of royal and priestly regalia and 
ceremonial, and of the structure of the buildings, 
of the personnel, and the pantheon. It is in the 
course of such social development that initiation 
ceremonies are no longer for the group as a whole ; 
they are for special classes, or for entrance into 
brotherJioods, sects, gilds, or secret societies (g'.v.). 

The development from tofcem-epecies to the single specimen, 
or to an iniaife of it, is easy, and the anthropomorplnc treat- 
ment of the object can turn the latter into the god of the tribe 
or district. Conversely, although gods with remarkable animal- 
elemente in their cults or myths are not necessarily derived 
from totems, sometimes the ancestry can be clearly traced (of. 
JBVazsr, Totemism and JSxogamy, ii. 19 ff.). Further, a very 
significant but as yet obscure development is that of ideas of 
group-marriage (§ 9 [1]), Sometimes the men of one group will 
nave marital rights over the women of another, and these may 
be exercised before a woman marries away. But elsewbere there 
has been the jus primcB noctih—^e claim asserted not by a 
^oup, but by a local head or representative, or by a priest (who 
IS the representative of the god)— or there baa been a pre- 
liminarj^ dedication to the god. It is conceivable therefore that 
the earlier rights of the group were token over by a representa- 
tive (a) of the group, or <&) of the group's deity, and that the 
oustom on the higher levels la connected with what is found on 
the lower. That the custom has a primary psychical explana- 
tion is suggested also by the law of the Oouncil of Carthage m 
S9S, on which of. xv. 693. 

(3) Where a group and its sacred object (totem 
and totem-group, god and tribe) practically form, 
as it were, a single unit (§ 7 [ 2 ]), the selection of a 
representative (headman, priest, king) would tend 
to disturb it. The effect of the development is 
illustrated in the varying relations between a 
people or land, a ruler or priest, and the god or 
gods, The intermediary is the representative of 
the people before the god, or vice versa ; and in 
the religions of Cbina, Egypt, and Babylonia there 
are many examples of the consequences. More^ 
over, the king is often regarded as the source of 
the people’s prosperity and is responsible for 
disasters. He is the central figure, and therefore 
there are tabus to protect and safeguard him ; he 
may be kept in seclusion or supplemented by a 
secular partner. In fact, the representative indi- 
vidual, king or priest, is so essentially associated 


with processes in the universe that his death may 
be a sort of oosmical catastrophe. Hence it may 
be thought necessary to ensup that he is always 
vigorous, and even to kill him before his powers 
weaken.^ The ‘divine’ chiefs or kings are of 
cosmical significance, like the Brahman priests 
elsewhere ; hence these visible and accessible 
functionaries exercise a great influence over the 
course of thought. As ethical ideas prevail, such 
men must possess moral attributes j and, when 
things go wrong, they — like all representative 
individuals and functionaries — axe the obvious 
and most tangible scape-goats.^ Throughout 
there is interaction between ideas of the effective 
gods (the ultimate realities) and the very human 
representatives, incarnations, and the like ; men’s 
ideas of the gods are swayed by the gopd or had 
behaviour of these individuals as truly as, in course 
of social development, conceptions of the moral 
nature of the universe are influenced by the good 
or evil which men find in their environment. 

(4) Intercourse with other groups, the rise of a 
central authority, and the vicissitudes of histoiy 
invariably force movements in religious thought. 
The local god, the chief, and the district find 
their parallels in the national igod, the king, and 
the land ; there are units within a larger unit, and 
complications arise in the effort to co-ordinate the 
various gods of the local districts and of the whole 
area. This co-ordination can be regarded as one 
of convictions, ideas, etc. The local gods, patron 
deities, and saints (of. the Muhammadan walls) are 
felt to be near at hand, and directly interested in 
their small circle — like the local chief ; and often, 
while a land, viewed from without, seems polythe- 
istic, the average individual is henotlicistic. The 
problems of co-ordinating the local cults are illus- 
trated in the relation between the Israelite Jahweh 
and the Baals, the Muhammadan Allah and the 
walls, or the Deity and the saints and Madonnas 
in Roman Catholic lands. When the local being 
was identified with the national god, the result 
wms partly to drag the latter down to the popular 
level, paitly to elevate the former, and partly also 
to remove the former away from popular venera- 
tion to the court and temple. In the many vicissi- 
tudes that occur, and in the ebb and flow of ideas, 
there are complex problems {a) of the psychological 
consequences for the individual whose sacred being 
had once been ‘personally’ related to him, and (&) 
of the quasi-logical developments of doctrines and 
theories of the gods. Personal experiences and 
the theories of the universe and the gods have to 
be adjusted to each other. Especially significant 
are the vicissitudes of the intimate relationship 
between the gods and their representative indi- 
viduals ; for, although the latter are, properly 
speaking, subordinate to the former, yet, because 
they are visible, accessible, and more ‘real* than 
the unseen powers, there is a tendency to regard 
them as actual gods (of. (xR®, pt. i., The Magic Art, 
i. 397, 401). This tendency is in harmony with 
the readiness of all individuals with functions and 
powers to ignore their subordinate position and 
(when they become increasingly conscious of their 
value) to be a law unto themselves. The data 
point to profound vicissitudes in the beliefs and 
convictions of the men concerned, and are of the 

1 This is the motif ot the Golden Bough ; see Frazer, Totemism, 

i ii, 629 f., 608 ; pt. i., The Magic Art, ii. 6, 822, pt. iii., The 

luting God, London, 1911, eh. ii. Although the remarks above 
ar^ not everywhere applicable as a whole, they refer to inter- 
related bodies of ideas which recur, m one form or another, 
almost universaHy. 

2 Hence^ in the development of society, one of the most diffi- 
cult of problems is to fix responsibility and determine fust 
conceptions of responsibility. Such problems are much less 
serious m undeveloped communities, where there is little differ- 
entiation of function and religious iaeaa are not separated, from 
social life. f 
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first impoitance for any attempt to deduce the 
nature of the ultimate realities (see § 32 [2]). 

(6) The necessity of maintaining the unity and secunty of 
every group, tribe, and people explains the various means that 
are taken m iitea of adoption) Ideas outweigh puiely 
physical ov material considerations. There is a deep-seated 
feeling that powerful representative individuals should be above 
chance and change ; hence there are innumerable practices and 
beliefs which lefer to their immortality, rebirth, re-mcarnation, 
etc., while, later, attention is directed not to the individual, 
but to the stability of the function, agency, or office If the 
death of the senii-divine king was more or less a cosmical 
disaster, royal marriages and births, too, had a national or even 
greater significance for current thought, and ideas of increase 
and growth were associated (in an undifferentiated soit of way) 
with the course of nature generally. Moieover,^ the superior 
significance of representative individuals explains the early 
importance attached to their participation in religious cere- 
monies— e g , in solemn acts of confession Hence, also, the 
greater interest attached to records, ritual, hymns, etc., relating 
to them, and to the careful preservation of them (cf. the priestly 
hymns of the Rigveda, Babylonian ritual, and penitential hymns) 
While the life and thought of the ordinary people are generally 
colourless, with few distinctive features, the representative and 
other outstanding individuals leave their mark upon a people’s 
history, although they, m their turn, are far more subject to 
change than the ordinary level of thought which pursues its 
way, rejecting what it cannot assimilate and rehabilitating, 
though no doubt m a new form, beliefs and practices which 
well-meaning prophets and reformers had sought to eradicate, 

26. Eras of crisis and transition. — (1) As the 
vicissitudes which we have been noticing break up 
the social or national unity, with it disappears tlie 
congruence of thought. Gihe loss of collective feel- 
ing and the absence of a feeling of harmony of 
aims and interests proceed with a great 

increase of individualism. Individualism is already 
present in some degree where there are individual 
totems or spirit-guardians, or where the man has 
his own protective genius and does not share that 
which either is common to the group or is tended 
by a recognized representative. But the differen- 
tiation of society, labour, intellectual and all other 
work, steadily increases the heterogeneity of con- 
victions, modes of thought, interests, etc. ; and, as 
it disintegrates the thought of the environment as 
a whole, there is the more urgent need for some 
new strong unifying impulses. Now, there is 
always a logical relationshi]^ between the character 
of a people and their religious convictions ; thus 
one may note the combination of fanaticism, 
gloominess, and fear of divine anger both among 
the barbarous Assyrians and among the fiery 
zealots of early Arabia. And, as regards indi- 
viduals, the psychology of Calvinist and Puritan, 
of a Francis of Assisi and a Luther, of a Paul and 
a John, of a Hosea and an Isaiah, illustrates 
varieties of religious character which -will be even 
more varied, though naturally of very different 
value, whenever individualism becomes excessive. | 
In other words, where there is excessive individual- 
ism, there is every opportunity for markedly 
different varieties of religious and other strongly 
subjective convictions, and also for a dangerous 
amount of extremeness, which at other times 
would he checked and suppressed by the gieat 
body of average thought. The experiences, ideas, 
etc., will always be subjectively impressive, but 
there will be no coherent body of objective thought 
whereby to test their real value. 

(2) In the disorganization that ensues coherence 
of social life and of the fundamental ideas gives 
way to an incoherence which has a disturbing 
effect upon the religious conditions. The early 
social-religious beliefs and practices lose both their 
practical and their traditional authority ; religion 
tends to be severed from life and is often mechanical 
or magical. Scepticism, agnosticism, and pessim- 
ism find fertile soil ; and the needs once nourished 
by the current leligion now atrophy or find other 
supplies. Old beliefs return, foreign and inconi- 
patible ones are admitted, fanaticism and supersti- 
tion balance tiustful faith and a new spirituality. 
The vision shifts to the ‘next ’ world, or it ignores 


it — only the ‘visible’ is real; there is a deeper 
insight into social conditions and a freer attitude 
to sacred things. Amid many extreme tendencies 
in all directions there will be found dangerous 
excesses (cf. the frightful human sacrifice of the 
Aztecs, gross licentious cults, inational and 
suicidal tabus), which, like all features that are 
incapable of development or persistence, are not 
to be regarded as typical of normal religion or 
life. 

(3) Meanwhile there is a general levelling. The 
divisions which had disturbed the earlier solidpity 
are blurred, the privileges of the few are claimed 
by the many and become less distinctive, and ex- 
clusive ideas are common property and are popu- 
larized. In Egypt, the belief in a life after 
death, once demande(l on behalf of the king, was 
extended to ordinary men ; it involved their recog- 
nition of the moral requirements once imposed 
upon the monarchs, but at the sanie time the belief 
was loaded with popular superstition. The general 
eflect of the transitional process with its ‘ seculari- 
zation ’ can be seen in the history of the drama, of 
certain toys (0.^., the bull-roarer), and of games. 
The traces of a foundation-sacrifice have been 
found in the game ‘London Bridge is broken 
down,’ and echoes of grim rites lingeied on in the 
stories of wells and woods which it was dangerous 
to pass. European folk-lore has thus preserved 
remains of old barbaric religion j and elsewhere 
traces of earlier organized cultures can be recog- 
nized by their incompatibility with the current 
systems of^ thought.^ Thus, too, the great gods 
among rudimentary peoples may sometimes be the 
last fragments of earlier and even more advanced 
cultures ; and, where the religious vicissitudes can 
be traced over many cen tunes (as in the East), 
considerable complexity of beliefs and practices is 
caused by the recurring periods of decay and new 
growth. 

(4) The factors which, taken by themselves, 
would make for change and disintegration, and 
those which, by themselves, would lead to con- 
servatism and stagnation, interplay and produce 
new growths, the inauguration of new ages, periods, 
cycles, etc. They involve a harmony of the deepest 
ideas, and thus affect the history of religion. 
Characteristic of every new harmony and solidarity 
is the religious spirit by which, first, individuals 
and then whole peoples are stimulated and under- 
go development. vVhen, as in the histoiy of 
Judaism, Buddhism, and Christianity, the religion 
of exceptional individuals becomes that of a people, 
it must adapt itself to many different classes, 
minds, dispositions, and needs. The tendency 
then is for the religious and other aspects of life 
and thought to become harmonious, an adjustment 
is made between new and old, and the religion is a 
socialized one, as distinct from the tbeosophieal, 
ethical, or philosophical cults of select minds.® 
Everyw’here these transitional periods axe pro- 
foundly significant both for individuals and for 
peoples, "file line of developmen t is not necessarily 
snapped ; a land will undergo periods of new re- 
organization, as, e.ff.i in India and in early Baby- 
lonia and Egypt. On the other hand, the teaching 
of the Israelite prophets apparently caused a 
drastic revolution in the old Hebrew religion, 
wheieas Babylonia and Egypt sought to satisfy 
their unrest by a conscious and artificial return to 
the conditions of a happier and distant past. 
Centuries later, one line of development ceases 

lot, e.g.t W. H. R. Rivera, The Todm, London, 1906, 

^'s^Itwnowa religion which the diverse minds of the social 
body can understand and elaborate; the whole environment 
thus receives a new stimulus, although the steps from the ide^ 
of individuals to the practical sociol-religious results m the 
environment as a whole may seem to mark a retrogfression. 
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with Kabbinicai Judaism, while a fresh growth 
begins with Christianity • but both passed outside 
the land of their home. The rise of Islam is 
virtually a new beginning,^ psb as Arabic itself 
represents the * proto-Bemitic * language more 
rlosely than do any of the otlier languages. Alter 
many centuries of the old native religions, alter 
Hebrew ethical monotheism, Hellenistic synciet- 
ism, and the conflicts between Rabbinical Judaism 
and the young Christianity, there is seen a new 
religion. It is in harmony with the psychology 
and cultural level of the people as a whole, and is 
thus in contrast both to earlier Jewish and Christ- 
ian doctiine, which was above their level, and to 
the remarkable syncretism which in fact appealed 
only to the educated and governing classes. The 
new religion re-introduced God (Allah), not new 
conceptions of God or new developments in earlier 
ideas. Yet, although Islam thus begins at an 
earlier point than Judaism or Christianity, it 
speedily developed beyond the grasp of popular 
thought j and, although the lands were, as a whole, 
culturally below the level of the earlier ages, 
Islam q^uickly reached a high level, since it was 
able to utilize in some measure the theological and 


philosophical work of Greek and Christian thinkers. 
In such vicissitudes (illustrated in other ways in 
India and China) there is a recurrence of similar 
steps, though under different circumstances, and 
the earlier stage of a (chronologically) later religion 
can be more advanced, in certain respects, than a 
later stage of an earlier one; just as, in the 
psychical growth of the individual, the youth will 
certainly represent an earlier stage than his mature 
parents, but in various respects may be more 
advanced. Hence the danger of unchecked com- 
parison and of facile theories of evolution, and the 
necessity of a deeper analysis of the content of 
religious thought (see § 4 [3]). 

27. The advance of thought.— -(1) Throughout, 
the social-religious development can be sugges- 
tively viewed in terms of thought, the organiza- 
tion and disorganization of every social body corre- 
spouding to that of the implicit or explicit ideas 
which prevail (§ 7 [1]). That there has been 
some great advance is shown (a) by the fact that, 
even though cultures and civilizations disappear 
and sweeping reforms fail, the apparent retrogres- 
Sion is not without traces of the beneficial influ- 
ence of the preceding stage. Moreover, (&) 
although theriomorphic and low anthropomorphic 
cults may he prominent in times of decadence or 
relapse, there is not that characteristic totemism 
which is essentially pre-anthropomorphic {§ 8). 
Again, (c) the serious crises and hard vicissitudes 
have put the current ideas to the test and have 
compelled practical, adequate, and acceptable so- 
lutions of the diflicult problems of life and thought. 
Consequently the recim-enee of similar types of 
belief and practice is significant, and more especi- 
ally when the old reap])ears in some new form — 
the new testifying to the positive progress of 
thought. The crises that bring scepticism and 
despair also bring ^ new faith and hope, and the 
history of religion is the repeated justification and 
re-expi ession of old values (§ 33 [2]). The death of 
a member of a totem species was to be deplored ; 
but, when a single animal was venerated, the 
death was then a catastrophe, until m some way 
(e.g., in ideas of rebirth or re-incarnation) the 
disturbance of beliefs was remedied. But the former 
case, with its lass disastrous consequences, belongs 
to a lower stage ; and, in like manner, endogamy, 
wiUi its good and bad consequences of close group- 
solidarity, is relatively lower than exogamy, whimi 
at once brought new and often difficult problems, 
i be problems become more complex as life and 
Uioiiglit develop j they take new forms and require 


new solutions in harmony with the thought of the 
time. At one stage there is a natural relation 
between^ the group and its sacred being ; and, 
when this is viewed as an automatic or mechanical 
condition, it is psychologically harmful — it is 
‘magic.’ But at another stage it is God who 
graciously chooses man, and who uses him as His 
instrunient; the ideas are moie advanced, and 
there is a logical development which, whatever be 
the ultimate realities, is extremely important both 
for deducing their nature and for the study of the 
human mind. There is a continuity between 
rudimentary and higher religions no less than 
between the different stages of the individual mind 
(§ 17 ff.). There is an ever moie conscious aware- 
ness of current beliefs and practices, and rejfiexion 
can make explicit what had been implicit in 
behaviour. 

* Redemption, substitution, purification, atoning blood, the 
prment of righteousness, are all terms which in some sense go 
back to antique ritual .’ 1 

Rudimentary religion already accustomed men 
to facts of selr-contiol, self-denial, the sacrifice of 
valued obiects, the forgiveness of sins, and atone- 
ment. ^ Already the road was taken for the later 
deepening of ideas of^ mutual interdependence, 
sacrifice, and the relationship between man and 
the universe. In mimetic and other ceremonies 
man represented sacred beings, or acted a rebirth 
or a resurrection ; on higher levels tlie imitation is 
definitely in the spiritual realm, and the ideas of a 
new life are worked out in the world of thought. 
At one stage men fight, clad with the symbols of 
totem or god ; they fight as or /or the god. 
Later the principles and ideals associated with 
their sacred Being are more explicitly recognized. 
Men acted and behaved as though there was a life 
after death before they discussed the possibility 
and embarked upon speculation. In Egypt the 
Pharaoh lived again because Osiris came back to 
life, while^ the ordinary man subsequently found 
safety in identifying himself with a saving god.^ 
Identification, whether as ritual, imitative be- 
haviour, etc., or as the vivid realization of thought 
and the experiencing of a belief, is profoundly eflec- 
tive, and points the way to both religion and magic. 
Mental concentration, absorption, and surrender 
lead to results subjectively final, thought and the 
absolute conviction of reality become one, and 
hence every religion is hostile to what is felt to be 
an irreligious attitude to or treatment of the great 
truths. 

(2) Where life and thought are in harmony, the 
profound concepts have each a sufficiently similar 
meaning. But widely difibrent conceptions — 
of the term * God ’ — will represent a very secon- 
dary stage, because the terms must previously have 
been used to denote^ that which was distinctive and 
which had a certain identity of meaning for all 
concerned. Only as complexity of life and thought 
increases do the differences in meaning and applica- 
tion have serious consequences ; and it is only in 
those periods whore the religious and non-religious 
concepts become harmonious that the varied aspects 
of life and thought are in a state of equilibrium. 
The presence of some body or system of thought 
at one time guides and regulates, and at another 
It represses. It is weak or lacking at critical 
periods of the development of both individuals and 
peoples. Then it is that men, being without the 
help of a system tested by past experience, are at 
the iwercy of ideas— new, original, extreme, and 
outside the limits of what had been normal. The 
nature of personal experience is profoundly varied, 
and of great subjective significance, vffiatever be 
its value for the environment. The less normal 

generally, Q. QaUo- 

of Mehgious Development, London, 1909. 

^ a, F. Uloore, JSist. of Jiehgions, i. 174, 194. 
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experiences and convictions which abound at the 
critical periods resemble the raier examples at 
other times, when, instead of a prevailing disloca- 
tion and incoherence of life and thought, there are 
relatively few individuals out of touch with the 
system and conventional thought of their day. 
That men of conspicuous religious and other genius 
are not always normal {i.e. not in haimony with j 
the average life and thought) is well known ; and 
for the science of human nature it is significant 
that (a) the great figiiies to whom the world’s 
thought is indebted often had unmistakable human 
frailties and shortcomings, even of a sort that 
shock the average ^conventional’ thought, and that 
(6) the ‘religious’ life itself is characteristically 
described as a constant struggle and fight. 

( 3 ) Religious and all deep experience points to 
profounder realities than ordinary human thought 
can realize ,* and in fact the institution of special 
individuals (priests), places, and seasons is due 
partly to the necessity of regulating man’s life 
in a socially beneficial manner, so as to adjust 
ordinary life and the consciousness of some over- 
powering ultimate truth. Did not religion express 
some realization of what was felt to be over- 
whelmingly vital, it is impossible to find an 
explanation of the facts and the vicissitudes of 
religion, or of the relation between them and man’s 
knowledge of the universe. The more intense 
experiences are the basis of reflexion, and they 
develop the experiences of others. The great 
religious works represent a limit or height which 
men continue to find stimulating and satisfying to 
feeling and thought, to aspirations and ideals. 
They are intelligible because of the similarity of 
men’s psychical nature ; they are supreme because 
they are not surpassed. The religious aspects 
continue to appeal, and, although there can be a 
phraseology which makes them lose their value, 
because they belong to a different world of know- 
ledge and thought, yet by looking beneath the 
letter it may be possible — by the comparative and 
psychological methods— to recover the spirit. ^ So, 
too, rude savage ritual may prove to embody an idea 
which can he appieciated, though not necessarily 
tolerated, in the form which it takes. Similar 
experiences and periods understand and interpret 
each other ; and the fundamental psychical^ simi- 
larity of all men accounts for the similarity in the 
great recurring ideas and in the convictions of the 
ultimate realities, and allows the possibility of a 
certain genuine process of re-interpretation and 
reshaping of old beliefs. But mere archaizing or a 
mechanical return to the old— as in Babylonia and 
Egypt— is decadence, Avhereas the recovery of the 
real psychical value of the old and its restatement 
in accordance with the progress of knowledge, mark 
an advance, and coi respond to what has happened 
in the Iiistoi'y of religion.^ By the comparative 
and other methods the religions can he brought 
into one focus, and the inquirer can go, not only 
to the great orthodox or classical utterances (Bible, 
Talmud, Qur’an, Vedanta, etc.), but also to the 
experiences, tendencies, and all the facts of man’s 
psychical nature which lie beneath them, and 
explain their origin, acceptance, and persistence. 
In this way the relationship between a sacred 
hook and the environment which found in it its 
lughest truths is replaced by that between the 
re-mterpretation of it and the modern environment. 
In otlier words, the positive advance of religious 
thought is always part of that of the total world 
of thought in which it is embedded ; and it 

iBut this does not mean that some one department of 
thought is wholly ad 3 usted to another. Bather, in every 
advance, individuals are so stimulated that every department 
(such as it is) undergoes a development which, like that of the 
individual himself or of his country, may be either orderly or 
somewhat drastic, 


remains, therefore, to turn to some points in the 
relation between religious and non-ieligious 
thought. 

(4) Pb\ chological compaiison, it will be noticed, brings a 
reconsideration of the old familiar typolo<,w and symbolism of 
Sciipture There are fundamental amnlautiea relating to a 
past or future Golden Age, an Armageddon and Last Judgment, 
and especially to the re-appeaiaiice of popular heioea and 
religious saviours— an Buddha, or Messiah. Moreover, 

not only are there similar psychological experiences among 
those who are conscious of a mission, but the> are not un- 
naturally influenced, consciously or subconsciously, by such 
knowledge as they have of their predecessors i And, as regards 
the OT and the NT, psychological as well as historical simi- 
larities (e y , the Suffering Seivant and the Crucified Christ) 
enhance the familiar insistence in the history of Christianity 
upon the connexion between the NT and the ‘Messianic’ 
passages m the OT , and this interconnexion is of supreme 
importance for man's religious nature, as apart from the 
historical data which, m the case of the OT, are entirely 
problematical, and, m the case of the NT, stand in need of 
criticism Further, observation of and reflexion upon the 
recurrence of similar types of events have suggested the notion 
of cycles or world-periods. Yet there is always the demand 
for something permanent, and the Sciiptuial identification of 
Alpha and Omega symbolizes a common intuitive feeling of 
duration or continuity underlying dev^elopment, of permanence 
in spite of ciiange It may perhaps be regarded as the counter- 
part in time of the idea of the One and the Many in space. 
Although modern evolutionary ideas seem to favour a ‘ linear ’ 
movement, there is no single hneof piogiess continually* shedding 
old beliefs and truths, and leaving behind what is outgrown 
In history, too, the most revolutionary changes appear less 
drastic when a sufficiently long view is taken, and a continuity 
is discovered beneath the dislocation of life and thought. 
What is fundamental is the readiness of the mind to discover 
continuity, permanence, unity, and structure; and, while 
religion involves an apprehension and conception of an ultimate 
reality which is superior to all catastiophes, the vicissitudes of 
history and knowledge in the past have never caused more than 
relatively temporary disturbances of the convictions. Onl;^ in 
such unity and continuity^ has man. been able to find a practical 
working solution of his difficulties and problems ; and, since the 
religious view of the universe claims to be the nearest to reality, 
it 13 necessaiy, therefore, to note some features in the vicis- 
situdes of the religious and non-religioua conceptions. 

IV. RBLiaiOUS AND NON-RELIGIOUS THOUGHT. 
— 28. The differentiation of thoug'ht. — (1) The 
foregoing sections would, at this point, be 
pioperly followed by some account of the steps 
which lead from the more rudimentary stages of 
thought to the highly difierentiated and special- 
ized thought of modern life (see §6 [1] ad fin.). 
But it must suffice to say that the comparative 
study of religion not merely affects the ethical, 
theological, and philosophical ideas of the inquirer ; 
it also leads insensibly and logically to the com- 
paiative study of ethics, theology, philosophy, 
etc. The typical prevailing religious beliefs and 
practices imply principles, ideas, and convictions 
which become explicitly lecognized and shaped ; 
they represent the experience, oh^evvation, and 
reflexion of men of different temperaments and at 
various stages of the history ot thought. As a 
result of continued application of the comparative 
method similar fundamental and prevailing prin- 
ciples and ideas can be traced undei lying the 
difierent leligious, ethical, theological, and philo- 
sophical expiessions. Such are, a.g.^ the presui>- 
positions or the conscious convictions of the indi- 
vidual’s continuity, of his intimate relationship 
with something grander and more permanent than 
his brief bodily existence, and of a oneness under- 
lying the many various differentiated aspects or 
divisions of life and thought. Only in the light of 
such unity can one gain any rational conception of 
the many complex temperamental and other varia- 
tions and divergences of thought ; these find their 
logical basis, not in any ultimate heterogeneity, 
but in processes of differentiation with develop- 
ments in various specialistic, diverging, and indi- 
vidualistic directions, 

(2) Especially noteworthy, therefore, is^ the comparative 
study of the phenomena of ec^asy, inspiration, mj’SticiHm 
V . ; ot also arbt. Possession, ^opIism, and Yoois). Here are 

I Cf. M, Anesaki, NicUrm, tM BuddMstPropftat, Cambridge, 
Mass., 1916, pp. 67 f., 72ff., 95, 97, 100. 
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involved the rarer psychitml statea where the individual has 
intense convictions of a deeper and profounder self, of the One 
behind the Slany, of the Reality beneath all phenomena, or of 
the Ultimate Truth as set forth in his lehgious beliefs. The 
state IS always exceedingly impressive and potent ; and, all the 
world over, means are taken to induce it artificlall 3 ^ At a 
higher stage of development the passage from the more normal 
state to the rarer w considered more carefully, with a more 
conscious recognition of the roads, the goals, and the results. 
In Indian and Buddhist thought, in particular, the problems 
have been diligently studied ; and, instead of the old^ mytho- 
logical reiftcation of the illusion (see Mata), or the veil sever- 
ing ordinary life from the profound states, there have been 
psychological and philosophical inquiries of a suggestive and 
fruitful cliaracter. The problem as to what stands between 
man and his inmost self, and between the outside world of 
appearance and the ultimate truth, is a very real one, forced 
by actual experience (§ 13 f2J); and efforts were made to 
analyise and classify {(i) the constituents and processes of the 
mind that has the experiences, and (b) that which was experi- 
enced. While Indian thought went its own way, Western 
thought found its ‘spiritual home' m Greece, where the prob- 
lems were appiehended and treated at a higlier and more differ- 
entiated stage of development. Consequently' the East has pre- 
sented more of a primary undifferentiated experience ; it has a 
more immediate view of its reality ; whereas Western thought 
has become highly specialr/ed and * scientific,' the tendency being 
for the unity to he obscured, if not ignored. Yetit la soon found 
that no adequate a vn thesis can be made by combining the results 
of extreme speciahstic analysis of experience ; there is a unity 
in experience and in the experiencing mind which analysis 
destroys, None the less, although continued differentiation 
and specialization tend to destroy the unity and give scantier 
and more disparate conceptions of reality, every new and 
genuine synthesis is all the richer for the prior stage of dis- 
integration. Just as all intuitions and immediate views are the 
fuller when the mind has had a laboiious preparatory discipline, 
so the deep-searching introspection of Eastern thought is to be 
balanced % the less introspective, less subjective, but more 
speeialistic training of the West; and, while the one has a 
nearer view of the problem, the other has the better tools, for 
what is fundamental in the development of religious and non- 
religqous thougnfc is the character of the concepts which both 
influence and are influenced by the interpretation of experience. 

(3) Complexity of thought corresponds to the 
complex mental structure of individuals who are 
at a more higiily differentiated stage than those in 
rudinientaiy society. All classilications, whether 
complex or not {law, morality, religion, etc.), are 
the result of growth, and they are not stationary. 
There is that in the conscience and in the ideals of 
the individual which tests, criticizes, and adjusts 
the legal, moral, religious, esthetic, and other 
conceptions, principles, etc., of the environment. 
Such individuals go beyond current conditions and 
work for an unknown future. To say that they 
are ahead of their age is to heg the question, for 
their achievements, whatever their subjective im- 
pressiveness, become objectively valuable as they 
are adjusted to and assimilated hy the environment. 
Hence the development of thought in histoi’y must 
undoubtedly he regarded as the collective result of 
the innumerable individuals concerned, and the 
ideals, aims, and processes in the whole environ- 
ment will then represent some profounder * whole ’ 
which transcends the conscious individuals them- 
selves. At the same time, all existing systems, 
institutions, categories, and classilications — by 
which alone rational life is possible — are also 
transcended by the individuals who frame, accept, 
or amend them. Thus men are unconsciously 
shaped by processes, certain aspects or parts of 
which at least they are able to shape ; they are an 
integral pait of that of which they are more or less 
objective critics. Consequently, the most complete 
description of reality must take in the developing 
individual who both controls and is controlled by 
Ms conceptions of reality. It is a necessary 
assumption that of the ultimate realities mems 
conceptions are impel feet approximations, and 
consequently even the completest view of reality 
would have to be regarded as itself the outcome of 
a natural process of mental development still un- 
finished and always hampered determinable 
limitations of tlie human mind. in all human 
development there is a combination of the tran- 
scendent and the immanent; there is a process 


which transcends the men wdio are consciously and 
unconsciously a part of it. 

29. Fundamental ideas.— (1) Every activity has 
its necessary conditions and principles, which are 
indispensable if it is to be successful. Everywhere 
are to he recognized necessary fundamental prin- 
ciples, all closely interconnected, but lecurring in 
various forms, and associated with our own ideas 
of efficiency, law, older, riglit, and truth. Every 
group and every activity which can be regarded 
collectively as a unit has its unifying and necessary 
principles upon which success and efficiency de- 
pend ; consequently, freedom of action, even of 
existence, involves adherence to some indispensable 
requirements. Liberty and subordination to law, 
freedom and discipline, are thus correlative, and 
they also involve ideas of aim and purpose. In 
practical life the difficulties usually concern the 
precise requirements, the relative value of the 
units and their aims, and the relations between 
those that impinge or conflict. Erom the earliest 
times the social group has acted up to certain 
obligations upon which group-unity alone could 
depend ; but often it is only periods of ciisis and 
incoherence that manifest the vital significance 
of principles formerly unrecognized, obscured, or 
questioned. Now, every genuine feeling of group 
unity is commonly reflectea in spontaneous feelings 
of collective privilege and responsibility; the 


1 Conversely, from an examination of customs, lig'ht can be 
thrown upon an otherwise barely lecognizable social sj'stem (as 
by W. R. Smith, in his Kinship and Marriage inBarly Arabia^, 
London, 1903). 


inemoers participate in one anotiiers meiitis ttuu 
misdeeds ^ Among rudimentaiy peojiles this unity 
will frequently include both the gods and the 
processes of nature {§ 7). Hence, when the gods 
are felt to be near at hand, the behaviour of the 
group is bound np with that of the processes of 
nature controlled by the gods ; cf., 6.9., the common 
belief that great crimes will disturb the order of 
nature. But the action of the gods in thus requit- 
ing man’s behaviour is only one form of a funda- 
mental conviction uniting man with the rest of 
the universe. Often certain representative indi- 
viduals are directly connected with the welfare of 
the people or land, and they are responsible for 
di ought and other disasters (§ 25 [3]). But, if this 
applies to the evidently conspicuous men, who is 
to- determine who are ‘ the salt of the earth ’ (Mt 
5^^) ? The fundamental ideas, partly of common 
responsibility, paitly of a profound interconnexion, 
re-appear in ritual, ethical, and other forms, in 
the ideas implicit in ‘ magical’ control or in ‘re- 
ligious ’ prayer, in explicit curse or appeal, and in 
vague denunciation and adjuration, in instinctive 
ideas of retribution and recompense, and in emo- 
tional, poetical, and sesthetic feelings of man’s kin- 
ship with nature or the universe. And notably in 
law and justice, and in the instinctive resentment 
to what is felt to be inimical to human welfare, 
the individual is no longer an ‘individual,’ but as 
his ‘brothel’s keeper’ implicitly associates himself 
with the progre.ss of the universe as a whole and 
with the upliolding of its principles, in so far as he 
realizes and can apply them. 

(2) There is a continual rediscovery of a universal unity and 
interconnexion which specialized thought must necessarily 
Ignore. But confusion aiises when ooiioepts, the result of such 
specialization, are criticized on account of what they lack, as, 
e.g , when nature is spoken of as impersonal, blind, and morally 
and spnitually indifferent. Now, m so far as conceptions of 
nature have been based upon phenomena where personal, 
moral, and spiritual aspects are irrelevant or out of the ques- 
tion, such criticism is beside the mark. Moreover, it would 
ignore the order, uniformity, and regularity which are indis- 
pensable for the processes of nature, and which are the counter- 
part of the requirements of every effective and ordered human 
society The behaviour of animals and j'oung children cannot 
be discussed throughout in terms of adult psj^chical life (e gr., 
ethics, insight, learning, etc.), but they commonly manifest 
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what in their sphere corresponds, in a rudimentary way, to the 
attributes that we appl> , in another sphere, to adults Similarly, 
the processes of nature are the ‘ natural ’ counterpart of the 
anthropomorphic processes in the ‘psychical’ realm The 
‘natural’ and the ‘ spiritual ’ laws reflect essential similarities 
differently shaped according’ to their realm Moreover, a law 
18 from one point of view the essential principle of some effective 
process or activity, while, regarded subjectively, it is our most 
essential, reliable, and effective formulanzation of the regularity 
of phenomena True, the concept law has undergone diffeient 
vicissitudes as nature and human society are considered 
separately ; but what appears to be fundamental is that in a 
‘natural ’ law theie is involved the explicit recognition of some 
immanent and effective principle, while human law is not really 
‘man-made ’ and ‘ imposed,’ but is the attempt to make explicit 
the conscious recognition of what is essential for the better 
efficiency of human life, although for this purpose laws as pro- 
hibitions of what hinders successful growth become more con- 
spicuous than the positive requirements of what ensures it.i 

(3) {a) The objective value of every group or 
activity lies in its relations to others, and ulti- 
mately, therefore, to the whole of that of 'which ail 
of them are part. This applies equally to prin- 
ciples, ideas, concepts, and theories; their real 
value is tested hy their relation to a larger field 
than that where they are first recognized. So the 
value of all that can he treated as a unit or whole 
lies in its place in the ultimate whole; and in 
practical life there are conflicting theories, activi- 
ties, principles, groups, and so forth, which force 
the conclusion that either the ultimate realities 
axe incoherent and discordant — which is clearly 
irrational — or there is a final solution which we 
shall judge rational. Of such conflicts those be- 
tween law and mercy, or between ‘nature’ and the 
individual, may he specially mentioned. Yet the 
highest love is compatible only with the strictest 
regularity of cause and effect ; and God’s forgive- 
ness of the penitent sinner is not arbitrary, but in 
confoimity with some greater law, some profounder 
conception of justice. Moreover, in ‘nature’s’ 
regard for the whole lies the hope of him who is 
an integral part thereof ; for by nature’s disregard 
of the individual we mean the conflict between our 
laigest ‘ scientific’ concept of order in the universe 
and the ever-developing individual who can com- 
mand Nature only by obeying her. In either case 
there is a higher explanation, such that the abso- 
lute uniformity (order, justice, or love) is for the 
ultimate advantage, happiness, and consolation of 
those who can realize its sway, although offenders 
and others may suffer by rebelling against it. To 
pursue this further would be to turn aside to the 
‘ burden ’ of the law, the question of free will, and 
the need for mediation and atonement. 

(6) The power and responsibility of the individual 
are seen in the fact that, just as the total conditions 
at any time are the result of everything that has 
preceded, so all men are jointly and severally con- 
tributing to the good and evil conditions of the 
future. Consequently, the religious aspect is par- 
ticularly significant, whether when evils and wrongs 
arouse the cry, ‘ Can there be a God to allow such 
things?’ or when men more or less instinctively 
feel themselves the guardians of justice and order 
in the universe. An orderly and just universe is 
the underlying postulate. All insistence upon the 
worth of the inaividual is, therefore, a deeper and 
more personal expression of the fundamental inter- 
connexion of the universe, of the autonomous value 
of all the constituents, and of the entire dependence 
of the efficiency and welfare of the whole upon all 
the constituents.^ Throughout, we have to seek 
a rational explanation; for, as apart from the 
question whether the universe is ultimately 
rational, only by treating it as such can we find 
any basis for our ideas, avoid mental suicide, 
and develop in the future as we have in the past. 
The most perplexing vicissitudes lead now to 

1 Anotiher important/ example of specialization with tendencies 
to forget the nndifiterentiatea aspects is afforded by the contrast 
between the terms ‘psychical’ and ‘physical.’ 

3 Of. esp. the ideas as expressed in Mt lossf* jjfc X6. 


doubt, scepticism, and despair, now to some firmer 
and wider conception of life; but the latter has 
been the line taken in the history of progressive 
thought. Self-sacrifice and renunciation of all 
that is most obvious and tangible find their ration- 
ality in the conviction that the unknown will bring 
a greater reality than the known. So, too, the 
frequent disturbing success of evil is a guarantee, 
not of lawlessness, but of the success of perfect 
good ; for, when evil succeeds, there are, on ana- 
lysis, factors winch m themselves make for success, 
and, when good fails, once more analysi.s reveals 
factors which have not the elements of permanence 
and progress. And, when examples of this are 
clearly realized, one gams a more rational concep- 
tion than if good and evil are treated as absolute, 
conflicting entities. The ultimate must be re- 
garded as rational, else there can be no ordered 
life or thought. 

30. Myth and knowledge, — (1) Ideas of the 
fundamental unity of the universe are implied also 
in the remarkable imitative and other ceremonies 
where men represent spirits, gods, etc,, or perform 
the desired ‘natural’ processes themselves, or 
otherwise act on the assumption that the effective 
controlling powers can be moved {cf. § 19). In 
addition to this, the recital or description of pro- 
cesses or operations is often felt to be potent, so 
that, e,g,f myths are not things to be lightly 
or irreverently spoken, because they arouse the 
sacred beings to whom they refer. Hence the 
commemoration of stirring and sacred events in 
the past has a very real value for the future ; it 
stimulates appropriate feelings and ideas, and 
gives a new and intense vividness to the reality of 
the sacred beings who are the sources of action.^ 
A very great part is taken in religion by imitation 
and mimetic representation, and to these processes 
of absorption and identification can he joined the 
deep mental concentration and the effort to realize 
for oneself beliefs and truths. In this way ideas 
are realized, if not reified ; they are so assimilated 
that, e,g., in ancient Egypt an effective means of 
escaping the perils of death was to identify oneself 
with some saving god who had successfully over- 
come them himself.^ From the myths and tradi- 
tions which concern the great things of life it is an 
easy step to the esoteric aspects, the secrecy of all 
knowledge which is in any way potent. Not only 
are there innumerable examples of the fact that 
knowledge is power (cl, e.g., the possession of the 
name of a god), but the ' psychological effect of 
increase of efiective knowledge upon the individual 
is exceedingly instructive from the religious point 
of view. The inter-relations between knowledge, 
wisdom, reverence, and the ‘ fear of God ’ are, how- 
ever, disturbed by the progress of thought and by 
the usual arbitrary and subjective distinctions 
between sacred and ‘secular.’ None the less, it 
will be freely admitted that moral and ethical 
qualities (sincerity, intellectual honesty, patience, 
sobriety, moderation, etc.) are requisite for the 
best ‘ secular ’ and ‘ scientific ’ labour ; and in this 
way the whole self, and not a human intellectual 
machine alone, is involved. Thus the complete 
outlook iWeliansehaming) of the individual be- 
comes, so to say, the mathematical function of Ms 
current stage of intellectual, ethical, sesthetic, and 

1 Of, the influence of traditional history upon Israel, and note, 
e.g,, Hab 8, the commemoration of the Deity’s deeds in the 
past, the present distress (v.i7)^ a,nd the brave confidence (v I 8 ). 
Gf. also the naive attitude (between confident ‘magic’ and suo- 
misaive religious * humility ’) m Nu Dt . 

a Moore, Hist, of ReligimSt i. IH; cf, 162 f., 166, 194. The 
9 arae psychological process appears in both Buddhism and 
Christianity. The numerous beliefs and practices which illus- 
trate the connexion between thought, action, and reality are of 
the greatest interest for theories of causation and knowledge, 
for which it must sufljce to refer tc Durkheim (bk. lii. oh. lU. 
§ S, Eng. tr, p. 862 ffi.). 
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spiritual development ; and, in so far as ‘ like is 
known only by like,^ the cornpletesfe conception 
of reality requires the completest conceivable de- 
velopment of personality,^ 

(2) All myths and all conceptions of the universe, even the 
moat extreme, have a threefold value : (a) they purport to add 
to our knowledge of reality ; (i>) they ilhiininate the mental 
structure of the inquiring, reflecting, realizing individual ; and 
(c) they contribute to the further study of the way in which the 
mind experiences and interprets its experiences, and thus 
point to the nature of the objective realities which can be so 
variously apprehended The emotional, poetical, metaphorical, 
and undifferentiated characteristics of mjiihs correspond to the 
psychological character of those who frame anti accept them. 
The spontaneous mythologizing, anthropomorphizing, and per- 
sonifying mind ahvajspeisists, and it contrasts with the care- 
ful intellectual efforts to be objective and impersonal, and 
to avoid irrelevant or misleading concepts. While myth is 
‘personally’ interesting and intelligible, it is, w’lien at its 
best, ‘super-personal’ — like the ballad — representing aspiia- 
tions, ideas, and modes of thought that are collective, national, or 
universal, and not merely iiidividuahbtic. In course of time the 
myth may become a fixed, authoritative statement, erabanassmg 
tlio movement of thought ; then its crudities and imperfections 
will perplex the faithful, fortify the sceptic, and even excuse 
the wrong-doer. It may then pass from being * super-personal’ 
to ‘impersonal,’ when it is no longer in touch with the people. 
There will be a failure to analyze and distmgiiiah the per- 
manent from the impermanent features— although this distinc- 
tion is always made unconsciously by all who uphold any body 
of religious or other thought against their opponents The 
more empirical knowledge, on the other hand, will avoid the 
arbitrariness and subjectivity of myth, but it tends to leave out 
human personality with all its richness of feeling and potentiality. 
It will present a synthesis which is in no sympathetic relation- 
ship with the experiences of the generality of mankind. It will 
acquire a false * impersonal ’ objectivity, and become dogmatic, 
restrictmg personal development. Hence, although science and 
religion can exist for a time side by side, sooner or later the 
question arises of the validity of their several concepts and of 
their value for the further progress of personality.^ 

(3) The course of thought is directed by what is 
known, and it is in terms of familiar experience ; 
so, e.n., cosmical processes have commonly been 
thought of in terms of human vicissitudes (birth, 
conflict, marriage, death). In like manner, on 
other levels, democratic ideas, sovereignty, or an 
age of mechanism will be reflected in both the 
religious and the non -religious thought.* Concep- 
tions of the universe are influenced by the current 
conditions, and vioe versa ; and in the development 
of thought the efforts to explain experiences and 
phenomena often proceed without the necessary 
reference to the pnmary data themselves. The 
psychological and logical paths then diverge, and 
the fluctuations in the progress of thought can be 
illustrated in the varying personal and impersonal 
conceptions of Providence, Nature, God (of. the 
word ‘a^ncy’ itself, used of both process and 
agent). The result is that isolated religious terms 
no longer have their primary subjective content, 
although there may be noble and quasi-religious 
feelings outside the religious phraseological frame- 
work, and associated, with art, science, or 
humanity. The expression of feelings, it is true, 
may seem to partake of the nature of religion, yet, 
from a point of view which must be regarded as 
primary and ultimate, religion must be treated as 
std generis and distinctive (§ 33 [3]}. 

A belief m a life after death has no ethical or religious value in 
itself, and a monotheistic religion is not always superior to a 
henotheism or to the polytheism which most practical religions 


1 So, too, the great religious and other leadera, through their 
own total personality, have enabled their disciples to gam 
deeper and more powerful conceptions of reality 

2 On the whole subject of mythological and scientiflc thought, 
and on the inffuence of personalizing even in science, see Olive 
A. Wheeler, Anthropomorphism and Sounee; a Study of the 
Development of Ejeetive Cognition in the Individual and the 
Maoet London, 1916, esp. p. 130 ff. 

Cf. 5 9 (2), and see Q, Murray, Four Stages of Greek Religion^ 
New’ York, 1912, pp. 112 f., IIB, on the conception of Fate as a 
goddess just at a period when men’s fortunes seemed to bear 
no relation to their merits or efforts. Of. also the interest in 
eschatology, the millennium, and a new age at the present day 
(see S. A. Cook, The Study of Religions^ pp. 189, n. 2, 802). 
For a methodical treatment of the inter-relation of different 
branches of thought and their vioiBsitudes the work of Wilhelm 
Oilthey may be especially noted. 


aie. The word ‘God* may express more of a logical 01 intel- 
lectual necessity than the peisonal expeiience of a Supieme 
Leing; yet the expeiience of some tianscendent ‘Piesence’ is 
not necessarily interpieted as that of a deitj , and men iia\e had 
their daemon, guaidian-angel, or some psychologically effective 
experience, which has been identified in harmony with their 
conceptions of reality and the thought of the enviioninent 

The interdependence between experience, interpretation, and 
the development of thought is -well illustrated in the vicissitudes 
of such woids as Heaven, crroixeia (see FBi, s v. ‘ Elements’), 
the Chinese 7’ao, Shim, Li, and the Buddhist Dkarrna and the 
various personal, ethical, universal, and metaphysical concep- 
tions of Buddha himself. A simple and typical example of 
development is afforded by ceremonial washing, w’hich is 
religious or magical according to the precise ideas that accom- 
pany it (of. p 674a, n. 1). If it persists as a mere rite, the efficacy 
lies merely in the ritual, and not in the psychical state, and this 
18 ‘niagto.’ Proceeding to the other extieme, men avoid the 
ceremony with its beneficial and utilitarian aspects as a piece of 
woildly luxury, and misguided leligio&ity delights in afflicting 
and tormenting the body'. Again, the utilitarian purpose can 
be retained and the religious aspect ignored, and this seculariza- 
tion is very common m the history of culture , cf the rise of 
astronomy, anatomy, and medicine from the astrological and 
more or less ‘ magical ’ soil in which they once flourished. All 
such changes are significant for the relation between the 
psychical states of the individual and the ultimate realities. 

(4) The developments in the history of religion 
furnish valuable material for all conceptions of the 
relation between the religious and the non-religious 
aspects of life and thought, and for the criteria of 
religion. One can scarcely allow with Schiller 
that he who has art and science has also religion, 
though religion should possess the immediacy and 
beauty of art, and both it and science should be in 
touch with reality ; or with Matthew Arnold that 
religion is the application of emotion to morality, 
though religion without either would hardly be 
so styled. Thought cannot be treated so atomi- 
cally, and the fact is that purely non-reiigious 
thought can or cannot find a logical place m a 
religious system, and mce versa, just as two 
departments of natural science may be in some 
respects entirely separable, but in others may so 
intertwine that the problems of the one cannot be 
severed from those of the other. Now, the evident 
seat of all the varying relations is the individual 
mind and the connexion (such as it is) between the 
entire contents involved in its concepts and ideas. 
Dillerentiate as one may the religious and the 
non -religious, the moral and the non-moral (where 
morality is irrelevant), and the emotional and 
intellectual, all these find an ultimate common 
ground in the whole individual ; and it may well 
be the case that the final aim of ‘ science ’ is not the 
erfect systematization of the many diverse ten- 
encies and departments of thought, but the 
systematic treatment of the systematizations— of 
the metaphysical, the philosophical, the theo- 
logical, the scientific, and all other minds ratioeina- 
tive and naive. Co-ordination of different legiti- 
mate interests, and not a perfect homogeneity of 
interests throughout will then be the goal. 

31. Immanence and transcendence. — (1) Char- 
acteiistic of religion is the combination of the 
known and the unknown, the natural and the 
supernatural, ^ this ’ 'world and ‘ the other,’ imma- 
nence and transcendence (see art. Immanence). 
Despite all that can be said against the second 
member of each pair, they are the outcome of 
experience,* and, while the difficulty has been to 
give a rational statement and justification of the 
experience, counter - criticisms and objections, 
often of a crudely rationalistic kind, overlook the 
prevalence of similar types of experience, and 
attack the particular forms in which it is inter- 
preted and presented. The members of each pair 
are correlative ; and therefore, as regards the last, 
conceptions either of immanence or of transcen- 
dence taken separately have neither permanence 
nor progressive value. The belief in a transcen- 
dent Deity has led to religion falling into the 
hands of the few ; the God of the State or of the 
Church has seemed remote from the ordinary 
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individual, and the latter has relied upon some 
intermediary, or else in some more piivate or 
individualistic cult has found an outlet foi that 
which the institutional religion would otherwise 
have guided and developed. In the course of this 
process his experiences, ideas, and conceptions of 
reality clearly undergo piofouiidiy important 
changes. Again, in the Deism which makes God a 
supreme majestic Being with no place in ordinary 
life and thought, He becomes as remote as when 
He is thought of as unknown or unknowable. 
Thus the concept may be characteristically intel- 
lectual, and without the immediate personal 
significance which it has when God is felt to be 
near at hand. But, when in many forms of popular 
and peisonal religion God is felt to be near, this 
feeling of His greatness can subsequently be lost, 
and then the gulf diminishes between tlie frail 
individual of a few decades and the Supreme 
Power of an inconceivably vast universe. Through 
the experience of immediacy there is no need felt 
for priestly ritual, ceremonial, dogma, or mediator ; 
even reverence may disappear. Thus both imma- 
nence and transcendence have their extreme logical 
sequels. The God who is solely transcendent 
becomes remote and unknown : to say that there 
is One whom man cannot know is at first to recog- 
nize an incompleteness ; but the next step is to be 
unconscious of the gulf, and then to ignoie how 
the experience of it could ever arise and persist. 
On the other hand, the conception of the immanent 
God is near to pantheism, and so can lead to the 
absence of any religious distinctiveness in the 
term. In this way the distinctively religious con- 
tent of the concept God is lost j and, while it is easy 
to trace the secularizing process, it is impossible to 
explain the personal meaning and psychical v^ue 
of this supreme concept, unless some immediate 
personal experience is regarded as logically 
primary. The history and vicissitudes of the 
concept become intelligible only if the immanent 
and transcendent aspects are retained, only if 
there are ultimate realities of the universe— of 
human existence— of which these apparently para- 
doxical terms attempt to interpret the experi- 
ence. 

(2) The religious ideas of immanence and transcendence are 
a fundamental part of human nature, and are but the most 
intense form of what otherwise is not peculiar to religion. 
They find some analogy m human relationships (e.p., between 
parent and child), wheie complete understanding and friendli- 
ness co-exist with respect, reverence, and a consciousness of a 
psychical gulf (cf. § xz [8]) Moieover, there is a similar 
co-existence as regards the attitude to those great human 
figures who are not isolated, unintelligible, or extreme, but who 
are at once on a much higher level than ourselves, yet are felt 
to be thoroughly intelligible and near to us It corresponds 
with this that every individual can gain a more vivid realisation 
of himself and a profounder and more potent personality when 
he sinks and subordinates himself to that with which be identi- 
fies himself, 80 that, in apparently becoming one with the 
environment, and therefore ^lost’ in it, he rises above it and 
transcends it. It is the paradox of religious and other thought 
■toat, according to the view-point, the processes of the universe 
can be described ‘ naturally,’ so that men have no need of the 
concept God, or ‘m him we live, and move, and have our 
being,’ and the experiences of immanence and transcendence 
co-exist. 

( 3 ) The key to the correlatives, mentioned above, 
lies in the progressive development of the indi- 
vidual, and in the phenomena of imitation and 
attraction which are familiar in personal, religious, 
and non-religious experience and are invariably 
significant for personality.^ Development follows 
in man’s striving to satisfy needs, reach goals, 
follow ideals, attain some psychical equilibrium, 
or bridge some gulf. It is essentially no passage 
from the known to the unknown, but a clearer or 

1 Of., e ff., the Imitation of Thomas h. Kempis, and the weU- 
known words of St Augustine, ‘Lord, Thou hast made us for 
Thyself and our hearts are ever restless till they rest in Thee ’ j 
also the frequent testimony of those who admit themselves led 
by d^rees (‘One step enough for me’) towards a Supreme 
Personal Being or to some personally vital ideal or goal. 


newer apprehension of that of which one was 
already in some degree conscious. But here the pro- 
cess of attraction, when there is a successful issue, is 
readily followed by a deadening satisfaction and 
complacence which would impede further progress. 
Not only in intellectual development {e,g.y the 
seaich after some hypothesis), but most signifi- 
cantly in personal relationships of all kinds, can 
the psychical gap which formed the atti action 
give place to mdifterence. Yet, however com- 
plete the subjective feeling of finality may be, the 
passage, transition, or development is not objec- 
tively complete, and especially in religion there 
prevails a spiritual pride, arrogance, or conscious- 
ness of ‘election,’ which is as haimful for the 
fuither progress of the individual as for religion 
itself (see § 32 [2]). Even the saint has still to 
strive and may yet fall and various attempts are 
made to determine the final goal of luinian devel- 
opment, and to distinguish, e.g.^ between con- 
version or baptism into a ‘ new life ’ and the state 
after death {q.v.)y or to determine whether the 
final stage is reached immediately after death or 
after some purgatory.^ The most intense con- 
sciousness of the ultimate realities appears readily 
combined, now witli a greatei complacence, but 
now wdth a profounder feeling of weakness and 
unworthiness, Avhen the very nearness of the 
‘ divine’ enhances the frailty of the individual and 
Ins entire dependence upon ( 5 -od. Whatever he the 
best formulation of the experiences and their con- 
sequences, the ‘healthy ’and ‘ whole’ development 
of the individual is at stake, for all development 
depends upon the possession of some transcendent 
object of attraction w'hich shall call forth the 
utmost from the individual and be for the com- 
pletest growth of his personality. 

(4) All ideas, aims, needs, and quests are potent 
for peisonal development; hut men’s varying 
attitudes to some manifestation of ‘divine’ dis- 
content, as it is felt to be, illustrate the difference 
between its singular impressiveness for the subject 
and its worth as viewed from the outside by others. 
Personal development is due both to the individual 
nature in its entirety and to the total environment. 
Thus the child is influenced in varying degrees by 
toys, animal-pets, playmates, parents, teachers, 
etc. His potentialities are actualized and shaped 
by the ‘ object ’ — by its psychical inferiority, 
equality, or superiority, and by its ability to 
respond to the child and to shape his growth. 
There is a subjective feeling of personal lelation- 
ship even with the toy and the animal, as distinct 
from the objective personal or impersonal character 
of the ‘object,’ whatever it be. So, too, in the 
history of religion the centre of religious beliefs 
and practices has been inanimate or animate, 
totem, spirit-guardian, or ancestor ; and there has 
been throughout a (subjective) feeling of ‘ personal ’ 
lelationship, although in course of development we 
pass (objectively) from the totem, fetish, or idol 
to a Supreme Being. Whatever be the actual 
realities, whatever part a Supreme Power— or any 
process outside man— takes in shaping this devel- 
opment, it is at least possible to recognize that 
men’s ideas will be shaped differently according to 
(a) their empirical knowledge of the totem-animal 
or bird, the deified ancestor, and so forth ; and {b) 
the conceptions which they entertain of the sacred 
obj ect or being, whether visible or not. The latter, 

(5), is fundamental, fox in both religious and non- 
religious thought development depends on the full 
meaning of the concepts used. 

(6) It is of course eviaenfc tliat neither the empirical objects 
nor the conceptions of anjr object can thenvselves account for 
the phenomena of religion— it is precisely when the totem, ia 


iGf, in Buddhism the diatmction between NirvS^ViCt and 
Par^irv&X^a ; see ^so voJ. ix. p. 878b (4). 
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merely an animal, when the once deified ancestor la merely a 
dead man, or when the god is merely a name or an intellectual 
term, that the distinctively religious colouring is wanting It 
IS this colouring that is primary, and what is impressed upon 
the consciousness of the individual is tliat which is logically 
anterior to the phase wheie the distinctive religious colouring 
is wanting. The correlatives (immanence and transcendence, 
etc.) could not arise evoept together and in some sort of 
system (see § 33) ; and theie must be some awareness of the as 
yet unknown and unattained, as apart from what is already 
known and attained, else there could be no consciousness of 
an incompleteness. What may be felt to be a whole is but 
part of some ultimate whole ; for one can attend only to 
parts or aspects of things at a time, and the individual can 
present only the results of his own individualistic and partial 
development. By means of objective comparison, therefore, 
something can be determined of the ultimate worths and values 
which men collectively or individually feel to be essential for 
themselves or for the universe. Whatever the completest 
totality of experience and consciousness may be — and this would 
at least requite the most ideally complete personality— exhaus- 
tive classifications can he attempted (e.g.^ the categories of the 
Good, the Beautiful, and the True) ; and these point con- 
clusively to the objective inadequacy of any conceptions of the 
ultimate facts which concentrate upon particular parts ^ or 
phases (e.g , humanity, nature, or art), and ignore values which 
other indii’iduftls insist upon conserving. 

32. The religious system*— The greatest religious 
conceptions imply a system which is rational, 
disciplinary, and dynamic. (1) The psychical 
experiences which alone explain the origin and 
persistence of the characteristic religious concepts 
of the holy, supernatural, sacred, etc. (as opposed 
to the common, natural, secular, etc.), are followed 
hy an assimilation wherein the primary immediacy, 
freshness, or unioueness is deadened or lost. The 
actual process of secularization applies rather to 
parts, whereas the reverse process (idealization, 
sanctification) affects whole psychical states or 
systems of ideas (cf. p. 672% n. 2). Various steps 
have everywhere "been taken to induce the valued 
psychical states and experiences; and the differ- 
ence between the rarer states and the ordinary 
ones is between two phases, orders, or realms of 
existence— the real problem is to describe the data 
adequately— such that the sources of the concep- 
tions of ‘ this ’ world and of the ^ other ’ lie within 
the scope of the single individual, and the character 
and interpretation of the rarer states are conditioned 
by his prior development (cf. § 14 [1]), Individuals 
will usually connect the rarer states with the 
objectively ‘divine’ (cf. also ‘divine’ discontent, 
above, § 31 [4]) ; but the social, intellectual, and 
generally rational value of the consequences of the 
states is prevailingly tested, and^ every claim to 
inspiration and other divine privileges is, sooner 
or later, submitted to intellectual, practical, social, 
and ethical tests. Good and bad mysticism, trsae 
and false prophetism, beautiful spirituality and 
harmful religiosity exemplify the necessity of 
objective tests ; and the environment or the course 
of history enables one to determine tbe result. 
Thus the supernatural and unknown in religion 
are not necessarily taken at their own valuation ; 
the average prevailing type of mind insists upon 
passing its own judgment upon the data, and the 
holy is so, not because it happens to survive or is 
merely imposed upon men (cf. the notion of 
‘ surriyals,’ § ^ [2]), hut because in the long run 
the mind, of its own will, recognizes it as such. 
The natural and the supernatural, the known and 
the unknown, come within the horizon of the indi- 
vidual consciousness, and in the lengthy history of 
religion the prevailing, practical, average opinion 
spontaneously recognizes the necessity of distin- 
guishing between good and bad religion— a dis- 
tinction which again and again individuals are 
genuinely unable to realize. 

(2) Entirely characteristic of the experiences of 
the ‘ divine ’ is the consciousness of uplifting power 
and strength, such that the self-confidence and 
mastery vdiieh characterize ‘ magic ’ have a certain 
kinship with religious confidence and conviction, 
ilut ‘magic’ has no place for transcendence; and 


a very striking feature throughout the history of 
religion is the recmring insistence upon the gulf 
between the human and the divine— an emphasis 
upon the transcendent rather than upon the imma- 
nent. In religion, generally, the two fundamental 
conceptions of mana and tabu {qg[.v.) are correla- 
tive : on the one side, the wondrous power which 
man may, can, and should utilize and, on the other, 
the indispensable heed and caution ; for mana 
without tabu becomes magic, and tabu without 
mana can lead to grovelling superstition.^ This 
co-existence is the outcome of the need which is 
experienced for the two. It is extremely instruc- 
tive to notice the data preserved in the Bible, for 
the religions of the Semites, as opposed to Indian 
quietism and pantheism, and to Chinese practical 
ethical religion, constantly manifest a passionate 
vehemence which m its religious aspects will at 
one time insist upon the might, jealousy, and 
arbitrariness of the Deity (corresponding to the 
psychology of the old Oriental despot), and at 
another will emphasize His favouritism for a people 
or for an individual who is the divine instrument, 
representative, or incarnation. The data in 
question are of the ‘ fall of Lucifer ’ type (Is 14^^)^ 
where the gulf between man and God is arrogantly 
or wrongfmly ignored.^ Hence, also, the Israelite 
conviction of divine privileges is very intelligibly 
balanced with ideas of greater responsibility, as in 
Am 3^ Yet the religious data, profoundly vital 
as they are, are in harmony with the non-religious 
parallels in ordinary human nature, in the recogni- 
tion of certain gulfs not to be bridged, in the 
detestation of arrogance, of conceit, and of 
in the need of modesty in good fortune and success 
— even to the feelings underlying the ‘ evil eye ’ 
and ‘touch wood.’ So also, m taking too much 
for granted or in trifling with one’s deepest realiza- 
tions and ideas, there is a recognition of the vital 
necessity of dignity, respect, reverence, as regards 
both oneself and others, in order that personality 
may develop wholesomely. These disciplinary 
and dynamic features of human nature are only 
more comprehensive, personal, and ultimate in 
their religious counterpai'ts, and they tend to form 
a system, and that a dynamic and not a static one. 

(3) Among rudimentary peoples the initiation 
ceremonies not only prepare the youth for tribal 
life, but at a critical physico-psychical period pro- 
vide him with regulative and steadying ideas.® 
Social-religions beliefs and practices cover the 
matters of everyday possibility, which, however, 
are of the deepest significance for the individuals 
concerned (§ 6 [1]). Where the individual is 
thrown hack upon himself, so to speak, in all the 
great crises and occasions of life, a way is found 
between wbat would be utterly indifferent, callous, 
and animal-like and what would tend to be ultra- 
sentimental, emotional, or ascetic ; for either ex- 
treme would preclude practical life and could not 
long persist. Thus, although the * other world ’ is 
so near that death is naught, yet to act heedlessly 
upon this would be dangerous. Moreover, the 
intuitive feeling of disapprobation, fear, and dread 
as regards suicide is confronted with an intuitive 
appreciation of all self-sacrifice. Killing in war 
and murder are commonly distinguished even 
among the lower religions. There is a recurring 
average recognition of what is essential for con- 
tinuous progressive movement, and the conven- 
tions touching sacred and delicate matters afford 

1 See especially B. B. Maretfc, The Threshold of JReligimfi. 
ch. iii. f. 

2 Viz. the story of the expulsion from Eden (Gn 822fr.x tlie 

kina- of Tyre (Ezk 2814-19X Nebuchadrezzar (Dn 410 84, Jth 212 
62 41 the tower of Babel (Gn Moses and Aaron (Nu 20^2 24 

27^4, Dt 82^3.^ Pa 1068S\ ; cf. also the stories of Nadab and Abihu 
(liV 101-8) and Uzzah (2 S 6). 

8 See Marett, The Threshold of Religion^v 169 ff., "The Birth 
of Huimhty.' 
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many examples of one aspect of a self- educative 
and disciplinary process whereby life and thought 
are systematized so that with every new growth 
of consciousness the individual may be able to 
develop in a way useful to himself and others. 
Things may be true God’s forgiveness of 

the sinner), but the truths do not and cannot 
exist in isolation, and the system of which each 
is part goes to the depths of the individual. 
Therefore the individual is now infinitesimally 
small and frail, and now one whose beliefs and 
piactices unite him with the greatest and most 
ultimate realities. And truly life would seem 
irrational save as a part of some larger existence, 
and the seveiity of its discipline un;)ust save as a 
training ; the audacity of man’s aspiiations would 
be childish or outrageous save as a genuine though 
impel feet apprehension of actual realities, and his 
humility and sense of unworthiness unintelligible 
save as an education for other responsibilities and 
privileges. The ideas in religion are not merely 
intellectual ; they can be psychologically and sub- 
jectively efiective.^ The ideas are not meiely 
cognate to those implicit or explicit in non-religious 
life and thought ; they also repi’esent the appre- 
hension of realities which are nowhere set forth in 
completely systematized form, but which appear 
(when religious and other thought is compared) in 
many independent and variously difierentiated 
forms. There is not some single body of truths 
imposed’ upon men from without, but there are 
truths of which men become conscious in their own 
individualistic, speciixlistic, temperamental manner, 
and according to their own development and that 
of their environment. 

( 4 ) The common psychological effeotivenesa (a) ot artiftcial 
means to produce mj^stical and similar states, (o) of magical 
beliefs and practices, and (o) of all else that could be styled 
siiperstitious or irrational brings up again the difficult question 
of ultimate and absolute rationality. Whether the answer be 
m terms of theism or not, conceptions of ultimate Older j power, 
and rationality are involved ' thus it is ‘ God ’ who sees into the 
heai ts of His children, grants their legitimate wishes, consoles 
and ^ides them ; or it is m * the nature of things ’ that what is 
efteotive is so for reasons which, if we only knew them, we 
should judge rational. If the absolutely irrational or evil suc- 
ceeds, there is no foundation for ordered life and thought ; only 
the postulate of an ultimate and absolute good and rationality 
allows any systematization of experience, and our human nature 
IS ultimately deceiving us if this postulate is not true and jQnal 
(cf. above, §§ 28 [3], zg [8]). 

Moreover, it is evident that many beliefs and practices (a.ff., 
in oaths and curses), however irrational they mav appear, are 
effective only when all share similar ideas or convictions.^ The 
whole system of cause and effect becomes self-suppoiting, as it 
were, and a pseudo-rationalistic condemnation 01 the crudities 
of a past age is not so helpful as attention to the efficiency of 
the system in which one hves—the dead must be left to bury 
their dead. Besides, condemnation is not only the recognition 
of a standard by which one may be judged in one’s own turn ; 
it is due to a new development of consciousness which is signifi- 
cant for the individual himself. Finally, all condemnation 
seriously affects one’s conceptions both of theodicy and the 
rationality of human nature and of the ultimate Older of the 
universe ; the choice lies between absolute justice and absolute 
chaos, but the latter is logically unthinkable. 

33. The dynamical aspects. — (1) Fundamental 
in development is the explicit recognition of evil 
which apparently was not regarded as evil, and of 
all that which can no longer be done with impunity. 
When good comes out of evil, either evil has not 
been justly punished—and this would mean an 

1 The pragmatic test— -that the religious truths can be proved 
by the individual— is so far conclusive as against the objection 
that everything that we conceive Kant’s case of the dollars 
in his pocket) must exist. The religious argument is that there 
are truths which are the outcome of actual experience, which 
can be elaborated and described, and which under certain con- 
dihons can be put to the test, so that the description (seemingly 
intelleotualistic) in one case can be part of a living experience 
in another 

2 To take a simple case ; in 1 S 2582-39 («) David commits his 
cause to Jahweh, (6) the guilty Nabal is conscience-stricken and 
dies, and (a) the immediate common ground is the body of con- 
victions shared by David and Kabal. But the psychological 
effectiveness of witchcraft, black magic, etc., rests equally upon 
the system of ideas shared by the parties concerned. 
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ultimately irrational universe— or, in the midst of 
a complex process and among all the subsequent 
vicissitudes, good is seen to predominate. But to 
do evil that good may come is to assume a com- 
plete knowledge of and power over all the processes 
or factors that are necessary.^ When, therefore, 
in religion God’s grace or help is implored, the 
hoge is implied that, as apart from man’s own 
activities, the Suxireine Being will ensure the co- 
operation of the totality of conditions necessary. 
The w'hole system of cause and ellect is involved, 
and it is precisely in times of difficulty and crisis 
that, where religion enteis, this union ot human and 
non-human (and so divine) factors always persists. 
If the convictions are sincere, the subjective and 
objective aspects can be viewed separately. The 
unanswered prayers, and other instances of defeated 
I hopes, are not necessarily followed either by despair 
or by unbelief j there are subjective jisychical 
transitions and develoi>ments which aie often more 
recognizably significant for the individual than 
would have been the objective fulfilment of the 
particular request. Throughout, the sincerity of 
the individual is at stake, and various develop- 
ments are forced as bis faith becomes blind, as bis 
behaviour becomes * magical,’ or as he seeks to 
determine what processes are ^natuial’ and what 
are not. To expect God to act contrary to one’s 
explicit convictions of Him, and of the inevitable 
processes of nature, is a mark of unsystematized 
thought which paves the way, not for simple faith 
(which has no theoiy of causation), hut for crude 
superstition ; and it easily happens that popular- 
arid other— natmalistic and materialistic concep- 
tions of the universe do nofc^ logically permit those 
subjective notions and convictions of the ultimate 
reality which are expressed in more or less religious 
terms. Man cannot have it both ways, and his 
conceptions of God’s power or existence, if claimed 
to be rational, must be in harmony with those whicli 
he has of ‘ natural ’ processes, and vic& versa, So- 
to mention only one point— it becomes irrational foi 
the individual to protest against conditions with- 
out inquiring into the nature of that freedom and 
liberty which he claims for himself; he has first 
to see whether the fundamental principles ujion 
which he is entirely dependent are nob those which 
are working in that which he is condemning, and 
wdiether what lie condemns is only another form of 
that upon which he himself relies. 

( 2 ) Men can justly be judged in the light of 
those principles which they consciously recognize, 
although their beliefs and practices imply a pro- 
founder system in which they are unconsciously 
participating. The growth of consciousness breaks 
down the current concepts ; they are no longer 
taken as starting-points, but are first tested in 
the light of the inaividual’s own experience. It 
is a ‘deeper’ self that criticizes the categories, 
terms, and thought of its environment, and all 
profounder experience^ transcends them and 
commonly finds them inadequate. Development 
results, not merely in the use of new terms and 
formulas, but more especially in the subjective 
changes, the attitudes, points of view, the contents 
of one’s terms, and in ail that fresh flow of experi- 
ence which language seeks to interpret and express. 
Now all deeper feeling compels a certain modifica- 
tion and adjustment of thought, and all sincerity 
and intellectual honesty force a certain systemati- 
zation — although unfortunately the data which 
are not readily amenable are easily handled in 
some new Procrustean manner (see § 15 [ 2 ]). In 
the long run sincerity and genuineness are more 

I Thus it is recognized m common Hfe that the sweetne^ 
of the reconciliation after a quarrel does not justify an- 
other quarrel to reproduce the experience, nor, in the religious 
sphere, does the ^ grace aboundmg’ for the penitent sinner 
justify continuance in «in (Ro 620.^61). 
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potent than what is cynical, indifferent, and merely 
conventional *, and throughout human history, 
wherever ‘ lower ’ and * higher ’ alternatives were 
recognized, the latter alone caused progress. Were 
there no sense of the lower and higher, there 
could he no consciousness of progressive develop- 
ment. The lower and all less desirable features 
have no elements of permanence or progiess in any 
rational universe, while the higher constantly 
elude an immediately natural explanation, and 
manifest themselves in self-sacrifice, renunciation, 
self-denial, faith, and confidence in the future or 
the unseen. These higher factors are familiar in 
Loth the religious and the non-religious life ; and 
either one must infer that progress is due to the 
appaientiy irrational side of man, or — since this, 
again, allows no ordered conception of the universe 
— the factors must he treated as thoroughly rational, 
hy regarding the individual as part of the environ- 
ment, or rather as part of the realities of the 
universe itself — an ultimate rational and inter- 
connected ‘whole.* It is impossible in the long 
run to sever human activities from those through- 
out the entire universe, and, although it is neces- 
sary to differentiate for practical purposes, the 
differentiation is never consistently carried out, 
and there is throughout a virtual co-operation of 
processes, variously regarded as ‘ human,’ ‘ divine,’ 

‘ natural,’ * supernatural,’ and ‘cosmieal’ (cf. § 28 f.). 

(8) (a) The factors that make for progress and development 
do not exist in isolation and cannot be severed from the field 
where they are manifested. Further, all that makes for per- 
manence and progrress must form the basis of conceptions, not 
only of reli'^iort, but also of science, art, ethics, etc. Hence, 
though religion in the course of its history has had very many 
extreme, unlovely, unprogressive, and impermanent features, 
these cannot go to form any critical or scientific conception of 
what it has been, is, or will be Merits ordinary working; con- 
cepts are based upon the persisting and average conditions; 
and, although thought thus seems to move in a circle, apparently 
determining what to select for its purpose, not only is the 
process inevitable, but each concept has to be adjusted to the 
rest of the system of thought to which it belongs. And, 
further, not only is the piocess of selection one of which men 
are primarily unconscious, but concepts will have characteristic 
‘ ideal ' aspects, witli standards and criteria which enable men 
to realize approximations and defects. The origin of such 
‘ ideal ’ aspects or types is an especially interesting inqiiny, be- 
cause in the spii itual life there isa frequent conviction of a decline 
or ‘ fall ’—a real experience which it has been difficult to express 
except in myth, poetry, or metaphor There is no reason to 
believe that man is gradually rising from a state of maximum 
^ossness— here all judgments are relative— or that man has 
‘fallen,’ in the terms of the Biblical narrative. None the less, 
the consciousness of a certain deteitoratioa and decadence is 
familiar, and man is usually ‘below the best’ of what he feels 
to be within hia capacity. The experience, which has its spir- 
itual, msthetic, ethical, and other forms, is hound ui> with the 
principle of attraction and with a recurring consciousness or 
vision of some great worth, existence, and reality which can and 
must be attained. 


(6) Actual development is not to be described as from a pari 
to a whole ; but, like that of the child, it la from a rudimentarj 
aysteni to one less so (cf. § 5 [2]). Nor can thought be traced 
back histoncally to single concepts or ideas, but only to verj 
rudimentary systems of what may be called ‘psychical ability. 
Yet even here the legitimacy of the teim ‘psychical’ will be 
questioned, and it may be observed that what can be regarded 
as developing (c.p., ‘ mind ’ or psychical ability) will go back tc 
some stage whore it is non-existent, or where we are in anotliei 
realm of conditions, or where our present thought cannot follow. 
Either the nature of what is viewed as developing, or the nature 
of our concepts, or, again, the limitations of our experience will 
preclude the solution which we seek. The limitations of the 
mind forbid moie than a certain rough systematization of 
e;menence, the mind can determine the conditions of the 
solution, rather than the solution itself, of some great problems 
or which it becomes aware. Thus the question of the orio-in of 
r^igion can be treated only as a problem of method or Togic. 
It 18 evident that, when ‘God,’ ‘Iife,’or‘ thought ’first appeared 
m the history of the universe, the prior situation was such as to 
permit the development (cf. p. 673 ^ n. 1), and it cannot be com- 
pletely desnnbed without taking into account that which was 
shortly to affect it. The factois and conditions that make for de- 
velopment do not exist in isolation, and they cannot be conceived 
aa entirely independent of the field upon which thev are first 
recognized. Neither iri the individual nor in history could the 
objective reality which we call ‘ God ’ enter upon a field from 
which He had before been isolated. The mind is unable to 
pierce to the ultimate realities themselves and, from primitive 
oosmologiea and cosmogonies to the latest philosophical and 
other syntheses, it is confronted with a simuar difficulty— -an 


experience of the absolute transcendence and priority of a 
Supreme Being or Principle, and the necessity of some concep- 
tion of the actual steps in the differentiation of the universe. 
Differentiation as a process leads back logically to a single un- 
differentiated unit ; but so far as our evidence goes we reach 
more and more rudimentary types of diff ei entiation until the 
mind can reach no further. The steps are fiom system to 
system, and consequently it is important to distinguish between 
a static system of thought, which can allow no real develop- 
ment, and a dynamic one, which, if true to the history of the 
individual and the race, would embrace all the constituent or 
contributing minor stems (e.g., human society, the State, 
Church, etc.), which cannot be regarded as eternal. There are 
progressive steps from ideal to ideal and system to system, like 
the continuous development of methods (§§3 [2], 16 [ 3 ]). ^ We 
can distinguish the vision and the leflexion upon it, the ideal 
and the eftort to follow it up, the system and what it systema- 
tizes, the concept, method, and all that ‘organizes’ material, 
and the material itself. There is, however, a tendency to give 
a certain absolute piiority to the former of each pair, and 
so also to the plan or purpose which appears to precede the 
develojiment, but continuously undergoes development itself 
This tendency reflects itself in static conceptions of an 
absolutely prior vision, a heavenly origin of the soul, primitive 
archet> pal ideas, some primary ali-contaming concept or prin- 
ciple, and a pre-determined (static) reality which is slowlv 
being recognized, and of which new portions are being dis- 
covered from age to age. On the other hand, there is in point 
of fact a continuous process which takes us back to earlier 
stages where thought can no longer follow, and it points forward 
to an ‘ unknown ’ which will blend with the alieady known, for 
this is characteristic of the growth of consciousness. 

34. The rationality of the unknown.— (1) Ifc is 
wholly in accord with familiar religious convictions 
of the ephemeral character of human life, as a pi e- 
lude for a future, that human thought must not 
expect to comprehend the ultimate truths. If 
nian cannot see God and live (cf. g§ 18 [ 1 ], 32 [2]), 
if pel feet Truth is with God aloue, he is confined 
hy his mode of thought, although the significant 
fact is the mind’s sure consciousness of its being 
limited. Hence what is truly rational is not the 
ignoring of the unknown, but the realization of all 
that is essential for every new step of development. 
Just as our knowledge of anything in space or 
time is fundamentally incomplete if we ignore the 
environment, prelude, or sequel, so the true point 
of view of human life must be based upon the 
most comprehensive ideas, and one must ‘ think 
universally ’ (cf. p, 677 ^, n. 2). The terms ^ super- 
natuial’ and ' miraculous ’ have some unfortunate 
associations, and need careful definition, but they 
can be used rationally when they imply a God who 
is not arbitrary, but One whose laws transcend 
those of which men are cognizant. A disbelief in 
the supernatural and miraculous can, at the best, 
only assume an ultimate impersonal law and older 
in the universe to Avhicb certain alleged phenomena 
would be entirely contrary. While an unchecked 
credulity hinders pi ogress of thought, by giving 
facile explanations of all difficulties, an irrational 
incredulity, on the other hand, can be as repressive 
as the typical rationalistic treatment, for both 
burke inquiry or offer facile explanations of no 
rational or scientific value. ^ The issue is faith in 
a Supreme Personal Being who is absolute justice, 
or in a supreme impersonal process or principle. In 
the history of religion now the personal and now 
the impersonal ultimate stands at the head ; and 
all exceptional occurrences and plienomena which 
disturbed current convictions have led typically to 
wider conceptions of some ultimate order. 

(2) The multifarious phenomena of life are such 
as to allow diverging and conflicting opinions. 
Hence, as in compiling a grammar of a language, 
regulanties and uniformities must form the start- 
ing'point. There must be an actual selection of 
data. The great fundamental truths do not lie in 
the phenomena themselves — this is veiw evident 
froni the way men’s opinions differ— but they 
manifest themselves in men’s consciousness of them. 

1 Hence (a) alleged miracles cannot be accepted without pre- 
liminary examination of the evidence, but (&) they also cannot 
form the starting-point of any rational argument; cf. Lessim^S 
miportaixt remark : ‘ Accidental truths of history can never 
ben/'me proof of necessary truths of reason.’ 
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They are in this respect a pHorL He who avers 
that God's ways are just, or that honesty is the 
best policy, has neither counted the cases nor 
balanced the evidence with anything like logical 
adequacy. But he can make the principles his 
standard, part of his life, and he lives up to them. 
There is a common and largely unconscious recog- 
nition of regulative principles which might seem 
to find innumerable exceptions everywhere, but 
they become permanent and ultimate. Men make 
them so. Thus do men lay down the lines of their 
future and foim the framework of the unknown ; 
and, like the organism, they will tend to be ‘ true 
to type.' But, in addition to this, they will 
become explicitly conscious of the type to which 
they must be true, if their personality, in its ulti- 
mate development, is to be in every respect efficient 
{§ 29 [1]). When in the course of mental develop- 
ment the implicit becomes explicit, there is a 
rigid logical connexion between the old and the 
new ; the lines upon which development will 
proceed have alxeady been laid, and the data are 
viewed, selected, and systematized in ways con- 
ditioned by earlier processes of selection. Yet 
this selective process, as it appeals, e.g.j among 
the young, is one of which they cannot be said to 
be conscious ; and, while its extiaordinarily bene- 
ficial character cannot be gainsaid, it is very 
common for the pioeess, as a man’s individuality 
becomes more distinctive, to be markedly biased, 
one-sided, and so foith. Development thus brings 
greater freedom and a more conscious choice of 
action, and the individual more deliberately shapes 
his personality. This increase of consciousness 
gives the impression that the early years were 
blind, unconscious, and so forth ; but consciousness 
is never complete, as the developing individual can 
realize on retrospect. Even the very young have 
an individuality of their own. The selective 
lirocess, with the gradual recognition of guiding 
principles, is at work in these rudimentary beings, 
and we may speak of some * system ' embracing 
the child, his immediate environment, and all the 
factors that make for development. Of some of 
these factors the individual becomes aware, and 
continued increase of consciousness makes acute 
the relation between the individual’s conception 
of himself and the supreme realities, so far as 
he has apprehended them. Now, whatever these 
may be found to be, they must always have 
had a significauee, such that that of which man 
becomes conscious was already existing and had 
some meaning for his earlier stages. The entire 
process in the midst of which man develops must 
embrace all that which comes under the category 
of the transcendent, the supernatural, and the un- 
known ; and in the course of his purposive, self- 
guiding development he becomes a more responsible 
part of that co-operative and progressive ppcess 
which he can now more deliberately help or hinder. 
It is at this point tliat^ the comparative and 
historical treatment of all ideas of sin, forgiveness, 
and atonement deserves fresh attention (see artt. 
Expiation and Atonement, Conscience, Sin). 

(3) In various forms there prevail beliefs and 
practices of entiie surrender, whether to a Supreme 
Power or to principles in the universe, or of 
thoroughgoing asceticism or quietism. But self- 
suppression and surrender are in themselves 
normal. In entering upon any new system of 
thought, they are necessary in a greater or less 
degree, as against inhibition, objectivity, and 
insistence upon one’s own individuality and point 
of view. Especially significant is the surrender of 
self to potent ideas or theories, to ^ a body of 
thought or a Church, and, of course, in all cases 
where the self entrusts itself to another person- 
ality. Throughout, the step has its important 


consequences, and the realization of the step 
becomes moie impressive until it is felt to be a 
veritable leap into the unknown. The ideas and 
theories may lead one one knows not whither ; the 
pel son to whom one surrenders oneself will to a 
gieater or less degree afiect one’s unknown future. 
The piocess, a normal one, thus involves the 
question of the objective value of that to which 
the surrender is made, of that which is to be 
assimilated and realized. Pi ogress is throughout 
due to innumeiable acts of faith, tiust, surrender, 
and reliance ; and, as the occasions vary in inten- 
sity and objective significance, some part of the 
self is affected and developed, and at times the 
whole self seems to be renounced only to gain a 
* higher ’ or a better self. However intense the 
feelmg of surrender m human relationships, it is 
in the religious sphere that the significance of the 
step is most profoundly felt, and here the leap into 
the unknown is no less an one, even though there 
is the confidence that ‘underneath are the ever- 
lasting arms.’ ^ Here are experiences varying in 
degree and uniting the indivicfual and his ordinary 
life and thought with that which is most profountl 
and inefiable in the universe, correlating uniquely 
the non-religious and the religious, the known and 
the unknown, and forming the basis of all ade- 
quate conceptions of existence, knowledge, and 
reality. 

35. Reality.— (1) It will have been seen that the 
trend of thought has advanced the study of religion 
to a new stage, and has interwoven it with the 
progress of other departments of research. In this 
aiticle the endeavour has been made to introduce 
the reader to the wider field in which the study of 
religion must be placed, and to indicate some of 
the more important questions. Much more might 
of course he said, hut the central problem would 
still remain : the undei lying ultimate realities. 
Here it must suffice to observe that by the religious 
consciousness must be meant a consciousness of 
reality. The realities of religion must be more 
personally vital than those recognized outside the 
realm of religion ; in fact a religion that would live 
must be able to claim to approach nearest to the 
ultimate realities. But even in religion we have to 
do, not witii reality itself, but with intuitions, appre- 
hensions, or convictions of it. The religious mode 
of thought appears to be essentially a very intense 
form of otherwise non-religious thought, and the 
most characteristic features of religion are a highly 
distinctive form of what otherwise is not peculiar 
to religion. Religion is ‘natural’ because the 
ultimate realities must be a ‘natural’ part of the 
universe of which man becomes conscious. Ideas 
of ‘ this ’ world and of ‘ the other’ originate in the 
mind of one and the same experiencing individual i 
and there can he only one total existence of which 
he has such varying intuitions and conceptions as 
his nature, temperament, and training favour. 
Moreover, not only is there^ an in tei connexion 
between the progress of religion, its increasing 
wealth of expression, and the general development 
of thought ; it is also self-evident that the deliberate 
effort to raise the level of thought and to improve 
the mental equipment (e.p'., in education) enables 
one to experience life more fully and to utilize its 
data more effectively. Indeed, one has only to 
consider the meaner life of primitive men to per- 
ceive that the positive advances of thought have 
conduced to the general advance of religion, and to 
a clearer apprehension of all that is felt to be pro- 
foundly real and true. Thus thought — especially 
in its dynamic aspects— and reality are not to he 
separated, 

(2) But, while progress brings better conceptions 

1 Cf. also the ‘dark night’ of the mystical experience; see 
artt. Mysticism, NEio-PiiA,TOisfisM. 
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of reality, at the same time it certainly increases 
men’s abilities, duties, and responsibilities. It 
magnifies the possibilities of good and evil. The 
development, therefore, is extremely significant for 
the relation between men and reality, whether one 
considers (a) the actual progress of physical science 
and the strides taken in utilizing the realities of 
the physical world, or (6) the deepening recognition 
of the necessity of higher standards of moral, 
spiritual, and intellectual life. Thus, the develop- 
ment of conceptions of reality powerfully afiects 
human welfare as a whole. Moreover, they corre- 
spond in their remarkable variety to the variation 
of individual temperament, tiaining, experience, 
and so forth. It is obvious that the striking difier- 
ences — ethical, spintual, and intellectual— in men’s 
conceptions of God are due to difierences, not in 
the nature of God Himself, but in human nature. 
‘ God ’ is the name given to that suhlimest of reali- 
ties, of which man becomes conseions as standing 
in a uniquely ‘personal’ relationship with him. 
Whatever be the true objective reality, it is evident 
that both the Reality and man’s own individual 
nature contribute to the resultant varying concep- 
tions. And, in general, all the ultimate realities, 
as formulated^ are man’s imperfect conceptions of 
them, conceptions whose vicissitudes can be ob- 
jectively studied, and which can develop further 
and, in so doing, lead to newer and more effective 
convictions of reality. Consequently, it is neces- 
i^ary to observe, on the one hand, the evident signi- 
ficance for the individual of his own conceptions of 
reality, and, on the other, the problem of the part 
taken by reality throughout. To the genuine 
fcheist God is the most essential, if not the only, 
reality, and it is impossible to isolate His working 
in the universe from the man who has an erroneous 
conception of God, or, perhaps, no consciousness of 
Him at all. None the less, it is of essential im- 
portance whether men’s conceptions of any reality 
are adequate or not, and, to some extent at least, 
God’s influence upon men is admittedly conditioned 
by men’s conceptions. Hence the question is vital, 
how far God can influence man as apart from man’s 
explicit consciousness of Him, howlar God Himself 
IS affected by human activities (e.y., by gross evil) 
contrary to man’s consciousness of Mis nature. 
(For we must evidently distinguish between human 
activities not yet recognized by men to be evil and 
those which they know within themselves to be 
wrong.) Moreover, since ‘God’ is the theistic 
consciousness of reality, the problem is essentially 
that of the relation between the ultimate realities 
in general and men with their varying conscious- 
ness of them. Yitally significant as this is on 
practical giqunds, it is also a problem of the greatest 
methodological importance, if the data of the 
growth of consciousness, of religion and magic, and 
of science and philosophy are to be rationally and 
thoroughly hamlled. Reality must always he 
significant for men ,• it must have some effect, as 
apart from a man’s particular conception of it 
Only in this w^ can one gain a coherent view of 
the universe. Consequently there is need both of 
(a) an adequate conception of the ultimate realities 
to take the place of those felt to be imperfect, and 
of (^) a scientific and more theoretical treatment 
of such conceptions in human history, the develop- 
ment and differentiation of thought, and all that 
makes for the greater fullness and richness of life. 

(3) All growth of consciousness brings increased 
power for good or for evil. The development is 
not so much of the self alone as of an environment 
or a system of relations of which the self is the 
centre. The development demands continued dis- 
cipline and reorganization, for the consequences 
are harmful if the self is lacking in responsibility, 
morality, and all that encourages healthy progress. 


The limit of such development furnishes the con- 
ception of absolute coherence, perfection, truth, 
justice, etc., whether as regards (a) an absolutely 
self-conscious, supreme, and personal Self, or (6) an 
impersonal system of regulative piinciples and uni- 
formities, as manifested in the univer&e — ^the ulti- 
mate ‘environment.’^ Noav, the entire complex 
field of religion becomes more manageable and 
intelligible only when notice is taken ot the beliefs 
and practices which connect human activities with 
those of the universe, whether directly (especially 
in magico-roligious and magical data) or indirectly 
{e.g., through prayer to the gods). But this funda- 
mental underlying interconnexion, implicit in life 
and thought, becomes explicit only in the develop- 
ment and differentiation of thought— -when, c.<7., 
spiritual and non-spiritual forms of energy are dis- 
tinguished, and definitions or theories mark off 
matter from mind, and the physical from the 
psychical. The primary logical interconnexions 
axe continually being obscured through the growth 
of special knowledge, which, however, hrilliantly 
illnminates the varied departmental (moral, spirit- 
ual, aesthetic, intellectual) aspects of the uni- 
verse. 

There is a perilous kinship between religion and 
magic j typically and characteristically they are 
respectively right and wrong ways of dealing with 
what is regarded as fundamentally real and true. 
Since strong convictions and supremely intense 
states of consciousness are the more potent for 
good or for evil, there is a bifurcation such that 
what can take a religious form might also become 
ma^cal or irreligious. Thus, there is a sane and 
an insane supernaturalism, a healthy and unhealthy 
mysticism, and genius has its cases of perversity 
and depravity. Accordingly, it is possible either 
to distinguish the good and the bad examples or 
to refuse to admit the latter within the cate- 
gory ; that is to say, either we have good and bad 
religion, genius, etc. (or examples of these) or the 
bad cases come under another category, as, e.y., in 
the antithesis of religion and magic, (good) mysti- 
cism and (irrational) occultism, an cl the like. What- 
ever course be generally adopted, it is extremely 
impoitant to distinguish the psychological and 
subjective aspects of data from tlieir logical and 
other more objective value. It is important to 
distinguish religion, genius, etc., as a whole or 
absolute feeling and the more specialized forms 
which ai'e examples of religion, genius, etc., and 
which can be more objectively regarded. In this 
way, the fact can be emphasized that, although 
the ultimate realities are in a sense religious {e.g., 
as relating to a Supreme Deity or to life after 
death), they are not religious in themselves, 
although religion is directly concerned with their 
apprehension and formulation. For the subjec- 
tively impressive experiences so easily lead along 
beneficial or harmful roads, either to religion or to 
its worst enemy, that a careful disciplinary and 
regulative system of belief and practice is at once 
required for the sake of both the individual and 
society. In other words, reality— our own 
subjective conceptions of it — at once requires a 
formulation, a logical theory, an embodiment. 

(4) From one point of view, then, religfion, mysticism, etc,, 
are one of many phases, aspects, and departments of the totality 
of existence. The most ‘religions* individual has his non* 
religious times, and many ‘good* men have had their anti- 
rehgious or rather irreligious occasions The test of a religion 
lies in its relation to what is, as such, non-religious, viz, to the 
best moral, spiritual, assthetic, and intellectual consciousness of 
the age as manifested in conduct, thought, ideals, and so forth. 
But, owing to the differentiation and specialization of thought 


^ The latter is not the objective universe of the senses, but a 
logical construction, and the former depends upon man's present 
stage of consciousness. The ultimate which the mind can con- 
ceive depends upon the stage of development reached by the 
mmd. 
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—with the corresponding (objective) incompleteness of indi- 
vidual minds — no one mind can form a logically adequate 
estimate. It is impossible for any individual to grasp totality 
as a whole, although it is possible to do justice to the vaiious 
aspects under which the universe is apprehended, and to in- 
vestigate their growth, development, and interrelation. Pro- 
ceeding on these lines, one can realize the necessity of proving 
and improving current conceptions, definitions, and other tools 
of thought, for, in the advance of thought, and in the better 
organization of the data of experience, one comes to realize 
more vividly and truly the universe of which one is an integral 
part. While the actual religious life implies punciples, ideas, 
and the rest, the scientiflc or ciitical treatment of religion is 
concerned in determining these and in maintaining the progress 
of thought, inasmuch as nothing is more potent than the con- 
tinued knowledge of reality and the convictions which sway 
mankind The apprehensions of reality unite man and objective 
reality itself, and, varying, as they do, accoiding to the indi- 
vidual, they are a key to a science of human nature and expeii- 
ence. It is obvious that there must be realities of a sort to 
allow the prevalent types, although the ultimate realities of the 
universe are not to be confused with the realities of our human 
nature Thus, a conception of ‘God’ can be formulated and 
accepted ; it will correspond and answer to peisonal experience 
ataceitain stage of psychical development; it can prove the 
most vital and stimulating truth that man can possess There 
must be some objective reality such that men become conscious 
of it in ways varying according to their individual nature and 
stage of development. Moreover, human personality is such 
that the conception of a reality in a personal relationship to 
man, and alike immanent and transcendent, is not merely a sub- 
jective reality ; it is demanded by the data of religion, by the 
characteristic features of personal development, by the con- 
sciousness of the necessity of continued development in every 
direction which man feels to be good, beautiful, and true. In a 
word, the objective reality of ‘God’ is demanded if man is to 
give a ration^ account of himself so far as his intellect allows 
him, and the most objective theory of reality must be based 
upon the facts of human consciousness. 

(6) All the ultimate realities themselves lie be- 
yond human vision (cf. 1 Co 13**®). Between them 
and the self there are, as a psychical veil, the im- 
ulses, ideas, convictions, and theories, the whole 
ody or world of thought which makes every man 
what he is, and enables him to say, * Here is 
reality.’ Some mysteries of reality, from a psychi- 
cal point of view, are hinted at in the strange data 
of psychical research, occultism, and ecstasy, in all 
abnormal and pathological phenomena of the mind, 
in the disastrous effects of vagaries, or of doctrines 
and theories which healthy opinion repudiates. 
Although progressive thought may reject certain 
explanatory conceptions or theories — e.y., now of 
evil spirits, and now of guardian angels— men re- 
quire some organization of experience, some ade- 
quate body of thought, some tolerable outlook 
upon the universe, which will enable them both to 


direct and understand their experiences and to 
realize the significance of human existence so as 
to be able to Jive healthy and useful lives for the 
good of a universe tiom wliich they can never 
eseajie. Upon their body of thought depend their 
sanity and effectiveness. Even reality itself seems 
to some extent to be powerless aga'inst the will 
which we regard as bad and evil; wiiile, on the 
other hand, how far reality can be objectively and 
positively influenced, under given conditions, is a 
vital problem which can at least be theoretically 
handled. Certainly religion has not been without 
daring conceptions of tiie practical relations be- 
tween God and man— and, suppose religion proved 
to embody the truth about reality ? 

So the study of man’s psychical tendencies, his 
ideas and ideals, his modes of thought, his beliefs 
and practices, Ins doctrines, theologies, and plillo- 
sophies— all contribute to one’s knowledge of 
human natina and of the univeise. In the investi- 
gation of the development of conceptions and of 
the workings of the mind, whether in its immediate 
consciousness of reality or in its reflexion upon 
past experiences, one comes to know a little more 
of the realities themselves and of the objective 
relationsliip between them and man. If, then, 
it is judicious to venture upon a definition of 
religion on the lines upon which this article has 
proceeded, the following may be suggested, pro- 
visionally; Religion primarily involves some im- 
mediate consciousness of transcendent realities of 
supreme personal worth, vitally influencing life 
and thought, expressing themselves in forms which 
are conditioned by the entire stage of development 
reached by the individual and his environment, 
and tending to become more explicit and static in 
mythologies, theologies, philosophies, and scientific 
doctrines. But, as this article has tried to indicate, 
there is a positive development of consciousness and 
thought in history, and consequently it is possible 
to seek to correlate both the static aspects, which 
are essential for all stability, and the dynamic, 
which are indispensable for future progress. For 
to do justice to the ultimate facts of harmony 
and of development in the universe is one of the 
mam functions of a living religion. 

Litbraturb. — The more important special technical works 
have been mentioned throughout the article. 

Stanley A. Cook. 
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Introductory.— See Secbet Societies (Intro- 
ductory). 

Christian (F. Cabbol), p. 693. 

Indian (L. BE LA Valle^e Poussin), p. 713. 

RELIGIOUS ORDERS (Christian). — I. 
General characteristics and classifica- 
tion. — Under the title ‘religious, ’in the Christian 
Churches, are included all those who make pro- 
fession of a life in conformity with the precepts 
and counsels of the gospel, and who withdraw from 
the world in order to practise this life more 
perfectly. 

The art. Monastioism deals with the origin and 
chief characteristics of this form of life, of which 
monasticism is itself the principal species. In 
monasticism we have the religious life in its 
essential elements ; and it may be said that, from 
the 6th to the 20th cent., it has been a question 
merely of combining those elements accoiding to 
different methods to serve special purposes, and 
that no new conception, no essential difference, 
has been introduced— nothing, in fact, that was 
not already existing in germ in the monastic life 
of the earliest centuries. The vows of poverty, 


S ORDERS. 

Japanese (J. A. MacCulloch), p. 718. 

Mexican and Peruvian (J. A. MacCulloch), 
p. 718. 

Muslim (E. Montet), p. 719. 

chastity, and obedience, the practice of mortifica- 
tion, labour, prayer, and silence — sometimes even 
preaching and other external work — were the 
obligations of religious life in all ages,^ whether 
under the cenobitical or under the eremitical form. 
We are concerned in this article with the difterent 
forms of tlie religious life distinct frorn monasti- 
cism. The first task of the historian, in presence 
of the number and variety of these forms of tlie 
religious life (they exceed 380 in number, even 
without counting certain religious societies of 
minor importance), is to attempt a classification. 
This is no easy task. Neither geographical nor 
chronological considerations will serve as a basis of 
classification, since, owing to the universal charac- 
ter of Christianity, these religious families are 
found in all nations, and some have put forth 
shoots in every age and thus belong to no one 
century more than to another.^ ^ The attempt has 
been made to group them in families, placing side by 
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side those which offer analogous features or which 
follow the same Kule, Here, however, historian 
and canonist will nob be in perfect accord. 

If, e.p., the attempt is made to place under the 
same rubric all the orders in which the Rule of St. 
Augustine is followed, the result will only lead to 
confusion,^ for these orders are in other respects 
unite dissimilar and belong to different gioups. 
The Bominicans, hospitallers, and several con- 
gregations of women, c.^., all alike follow the 
Rule of St. Augustine, but they differ entirely 
from one another as regards the end and object of 
their respective institutes. This results from the 
fact that the so-called Rule of St. Augustine con- 
sists in reality of a set of general principles of 
spirituality which can be adapted to any form of 
religions life. It is the constitutions of each order, 
rather than the Rule, that give it its distinctive 
character. The Cairaelites originally followed 
the Rule of St. Augustine. Some oiders have 
followed different Rules at different times. The 
Premonstratensians coinhine the Rules of St. 
Augustine and St. Benedict. The Dominicans, who 
also follow the Rule of St. Augustine adapted 
from, that of the canons regular, especially the 
Premonstratensians, seem to belong, with prac- 
tically ectnal right, to two very different forms 
of religious life—that of the canons regular and 
that of the mendicant fiiars. The Brothers of St. 
John of God, who are hospitallers, were attached 
to the mendicant orders by Urban viii. It Avas 
the same in the case of the Jesuits to a certain 
extent, although these ‘religious’ belong to a totally 
different category — tliat of clerks regular. The 
title, in fact, of ‘mendicant friar,’ which dis- 
tinguishes certain orders, came in time to be 
attached to those which were not originally com- 
prised under this designation, such as the Augus- 
tinlan Hermits, the Carmelites, as well as the 
hospitallers and others mentioned above. The 
Theatines and Barnabites, who are clerks regular, 
received the privileges of the canons regular of the 
Lateran. Some — Vermeerach — regard the 
Question from the point of view of canon law, and 
classify the orders according to whether they 
possess solemn vows, simple vows, temporary voavs, 
or a mere piomise. This method of classification, 
while legitimate in itself, has no historical founda- 
tion. Moreover, it leads to confusion, for some orders 
have adopted in turn temporary vows and simple 
vows, or have even practised both systems simid- 
taneously for different members of the order. 
Finally, if we take as specially characteristic of an 
order the paiticular work undertaken by its 
members— education, care of the sick, preaching, 
etc.— it is not easy to judge to what class certain 
orders belong that exercise all these various 
activities at once.^ 

Without ffatteiing ourselves that it is in all 
respects a perfectly satisfactory system of classifica- 
tion, we shall adopt here, as the most practical for 
our purpoKses, one that is both chronological and 
pragmatic— one that keeps in view the difteient 
periods of tinae, while grouping together those 
orders which possess certain characteristics in 
common. We shall also keep to the traditional 
inode of designation. 

1, From the ist to the middle of the 3rd 
century: virgins, widows, and ascetics. — In 
primitive Christian society there were certain of 
the faithful Avho led a life more austere than that 
of their brethren and who formed a class apart. 
Among these ascetics there are even indications of 
an attempt at community life. They may be 
regarded as the earliest representatives of the 
religious life,^ 

2. From the middle of the 3rd to the end of 

1 Of. art. MosTAStrcisM. 


the I2th century : the monks and the canons 
regular.— Under the title ‘monk’ are comprised 
the hermits and anchorites of all descriptions, the 
cenobites or monks living together in community, 
and those who combine both elements in a life 
partly eieniitical and partly cenobitical. To the 
same period belong the canons regular, whose life 
has much in common with that of the monks, and 
who enjoy the same privileges, 

For the different kinds of monks cf. art. 
Monastigism. The principal varieties of canons 
regular are: the Premonstratensians, Canons of 
St. Victor, Canons of the Lateran, Canons of St. 
Maurice (Agaune), Canons of the Holy Cross, 
Canons of St. Saviour, Canons of St. Rufus, Canons 
of the Holy Sepulchre, Canons of Verres, Canons of 
Marbach, Canons of Pampeluna, Canons of St. 
Antony, Canons of the Immaculate Conception, 
and the Gilbertmes.^ 

The Bi others of the Common Life, Beghards, 

! and Beguines foim a category of their own, but 
may be classified together with the monks and the 
canons, since their life is founded on the principles 
of the monastic and canonical state. 

3. From the nth to the i6th century: the 
military orders and the knights hospitallers. — 
Strictly speaking, these orders might be classed 
with the monks, since they usually followed one 
of the monastic Rules that of St. Benedict). 
But they possess so marked a character of their 
OAvn that it is better to treat them separately. 
They are as follows : the Knights Hospitallers of 
St. ^ John of Jerusalem, Templars, Teutonic 
Knights, Kmights of Evora or of Aviz, Knights of 
St. James of Compostella, Knights of Galatrava 
and of Alcantara, Knights of the Order of St, 
Lazarus. 

4. From the iith to the 20th century ; the hospi- 
tallers (non-military).® — These include the Order 
of^ Mercy, the Trinitarians, the Servites, the Paul- 
inians, the Alexians, the Jesuati or Hieronymites, 
the Ambrosians, the Brothers of the A^postles, 
the Good Brethren, the Older of the Holy Ghost, 
the Brothers of St. John of God.® 

5. From the 13th to the i6th century : the 
mendicant orders or friars (frati). — The friars 
adopted a mode of life differing in many respects 
from that of the monks or canons regular, viz. the 
absence of the element of stability in a particular 
monastery, and of perpetuity in the superior, the 
exercise of the sacred ministry, preaching and 
teaching, reduction of the solemnity of the choral 
office, suppression (at least originally) of all 
property and all power to possess lands or money 
even in the name of the community. They are 
called mendicants because, unlike the monks, 
having no possessions and no stable means of liveli- 
hood, they weie obliged to live on alms. 

The four principal mendicant orders are : the 
Dominicans, the Franciscans, the Caimelites, the 
Augustmians.-* There are, besides, other lesser 
mendicant orders in some of whicli the Rule of St. 
Augustine is observed, in others that of St. 
Francis Among the former are the Order of 

1 For other examples cf. Heinibiicher, Die Ortiew wnd iCori- 
gregationen der kathohsck&n Kircke, 11 24-29. 

2 It must be remarked that several of these orders follow the 
Rule of St. Aug:ustme and have obtained both the title and the 
privileges of the mendicant orders. Hence they are sometimes 
classed under one, sometimes under the other, of these two 
categories. Since, however, both their special object and their 
manner of life are practically identical m all these orders, and 
since they possess many of the characteristics of the military 
hospitallers treated above, it would seem to be as well to group 
them together under the rubric of hospitallers. 

s Some of the hospitallers are also among clerks resrular. like 
the Gamillians. * 

4 The Augustimans belong, by their Rule, to the canons 
regular rather than to the friars and, in some of their branches, 
have more affinity with the hermits or monks. They have 
been counted, however, among the mendicant orders since the 
day when they obtained a share in the privileges of the latter. 
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Mercy, the Trinitarians, the Servites, the Paulin- 
ians, tlie Alexians, the Hierony mites, the Jesuati, 
etc. These are already mentioned under the cate- 
gory of hospitallers, to -which they also belong. 
Among those that follow the Rule of St. Francis 
are the Minims, the Third Order of St. Francis, 
and the Scalzetti (‘di&calced Friars’), or Order of 
Penance, 

_ Orders of women are the Brigittines, Annun- 
ciades, Ursulmes, Angeiieals, Salesian Sisters, 
Penitents, etc. 

6. From the i6th to the 17th century : the clerks 
regular. — These ‘religious,’ while practising the 
religious life in community (as the title ‘ regular ’ 
indicates), belong essentially to the clerical order, 
as shown again by the title * clerk ’ and by their 
dress, then external life, and their exercise of the 
sacred ministry. They possess solemn vows, like 
the monks and canons regular, but have not, like 
the latter, the choial office, nor do they practise 
stability. Generally speaking, they have, in 
addition to the exercise of the religious life, some 
special object or particular line of work. Most of 
these societies acfmit only priests to their ranks, 
and lay bi others are received as ‘coadjutors.’ 
Some — the Theatines and the Barnabites — 
possess, as already remaiked, the privileges of the 
Canons of the Lateran, The cleiks regular are: 
the Jesuits,^ Theatines, Barnabites, Clerks Regular 
of Somascha, Clerks Regular of the Good Jesus, 
Clerks Regular of the Mother of God, Camillians, 
Minor Clerks Regular. 

7. From the 17th to the 19th century: religious 
congregations. — These religious congregations re- 
semble the clerks regular, and they are called in 
canon law ‘quasi-regulars.’ They have usually 
only simple vows and are distinguished from the 
clerks regular proper by this fact and also by the 
more recent date of their foundation. 

The principal congregations are : the Passionists, 
Redemptorists, Lazarists, Eudists, Oblates, 
Marists, Assumptionists, Salesians, Paulists, 
Sulpicians, Oratorians.® 

8. From the i8th to the 20th century : missionary 
societies or congregations. — These societies, 
founded specially for the foreign missions, may be 
considered, as regards their manner of life, as clerks 
regular or quasi-iegulars; but, since they all have 
a common end in view, we have placed them 
together in a group apart. 

They are : the Society of Foreign Missions, the 
Society of the Sacied Hearts of Jesus and Mary (or 
Fathers of Picpus), the Fathers of the Holy Ghost, 
the Fathers of Seheut, the Fathers of Mill Hill, the 
White Fathers, the Society of the Divine Woid, 
the Society of the Divine Saviour. 

9. From the 17th to the 20th century : teaching 
brotherhoods and congregations of women. — 
These include the Piarists, Brothers of the Christ- 
ian Schools of St. John Baptist de la Salle (Christ- 
ian Brothers), Brothers of the Society of Mary 
(Marianists), Brothers of Lamennais, JBrothers of 
St. Gabriel, etc.,^ Sisters of Charity of St. Vin- 
cent de Paul, Sisters of Wisdom, Sisters of Evron, 
Sisters of Nevers, Sisters of the Good Shepherd, 
Sisters of Nazareth, Little Sisters of the Poor, 
Society of the Sacred Heart, Sisters of St. Joseph 
of Cluny,^ etc. 

II . Canons regvlar, brotmers of tee 

COMMON LIFE, BEGHARDS AND BEGUINES, MJJLI- 

1 The strictly chronological order is as follows : Theatines, 
1624; Olerks Regular of the Good Jesus, 1626; Barnabites, 
1680 ; Somascha, 1632 ; Society of Jesus (Jesuits), 1634 

2 We include the Sulpicians and Oratorians among these con- 
gregations, although canonically they are not considered as 
such, since they have no vows. They may, however, be assimil- 
ated to societies such as that of the Lazarists by their object, 
the training of the clergy. 

2 For the detail of. Heimbuoher, hi. 856 ff. 

416. m.864f. 


VARY ORDERS AMD HOSPITALLERS,— 1 , Canons 
regular. — (a) The name, — The name ‘canon ’is of 
ancient origin. The Councils of Antioch (341), 
Chalcedon (451), and ‘ in Trullo ’ (692), speaking of 
the clerics attached to the seivice of certain 
churches, say that they are iv rQ Kavbvi or ex toO 
KapSvos, i,e. inscribed in the mvibv, the matricula, 
tabxday or alburn.^ According to du Cange, ^ a 
canomcus is one who is inscribed sub canone 
frumentario, i.e. is maintained by the revenues 
of the Church. St. Athanasius employs the term 
r6v re mvbva, r^s ifCKXTjcrlas,^ 

In the West the 2nd and 3rd Councils of Toledo 
and that of^ Friuli (791) speak of clerics ‘sub 
canone ecclesiastico.’ ^ The 3rd Council of Orleans 
in 538 and Gregory of Tours make use of the term 
eanoniei to describe the clergy of a church.® The 
Council of Clermont in 535 extends this title to all 
priests and even deacons attached to a church, 
whether in town or in country. These priests and 
deacons were obliged, at great feasts, to assemble 
in the cathedral church to celebrate divine ser- 
vice together with the bishop. In 638 the 3id 
Council of Orleans deprived of the title of ‘ canon ’ 
all clerics who refused to obey ibeir bishop.® It 
may be gathered from these different texts that 
the term ‘canon’ was applied to two classes of 
people differing widely from one another. On the 
one hand were clerics, like those of the diocese of 
Hippo, who lived with their bishop in community 
and in the practice of monastic asceticism. On 
the other hand were those who lived in their own 
churches, practising neither the community life 
nor monastic poverty, and hound to their bishop 
by an obedience that did not press very heavily 
upon them. This vague use of the term lasted 
throughout the ages. In order to avoid confusion, 
the custom finally arose of distinguishing between 
the two classes of canons by calling the first 
‘canons regular’ and the second ‘secular canons’ 
or ‘ canons ’ pure and simple. The latter cannot, 
of course, he regarded as in any sense belonging 
to the religious orders; it is with the canons 
regular alone that we are here concerned.’ 

(6) Canons regular till the 10th century , — ^In 
art. Monasticism we have shown that in the 4th 
cent, there was a tendency among many bishops 
to gather the clergy of their churches around them 
and to live with them in the exercise of asceticism 
according to the example of the monks. The 
attempts that have been made to find examples 
earlier than this date, in order thus to trace back 
the origin of the canonical order to the time of the 
Apostles, are entirely without value. St. Augus- 
tine, who was so well versed in the knowledge of 
the ecclesiastical institutions of the past, does not 
even mention the canonical life in his de Morihus 
Ecclesice Catholicoey written in 388, although it 
would have afforded him an excellent and most 
natural opportunity for doing so, had any such 
institution existed before his time. Nor can any 
traces be found in the writings of St. Cyprian or 
any other writer of earlier times, St. Augustine 
was himself, in fact, one of the first to have the 
idea of gathering his clergy around him in order 
to live with them in common in the practice of 
poverty and religious discipline after the example 
of the cenobites. He made his first trial of this 
way of life at Tagaste, his second at Hippo (388 

1 Socrates, EE v. 19 (PG Ixvii. 618) ; of. note of Valois (i&.) ; 
Leclercq, in DAOL iii. col. 235, 

2 Glossarium, Niorfe, 1888-87, s.v, ‘ Oanomoua.’ 

8 An<omt(PG?3cm. 887fA „ „ . , 

4 Gonctl. Tolet. it, CJan. 1, 2, III, can. 6 ; Concit 
can. 1 

5 Greg, of Tours, Frcmo, x. 81 (JPL Ixxi, 670) ; CQueih 
Aurel, III, can. 11. 

® Of. F. Maassen, OoncUia mvi Merovingid, Hanover, 1898, 
pp. 69, 77, etc. 

7 Of. du Cange, s,v, ‘OanonicuS.’ 
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and 391). We have accounts of the life led in his 
monasteries written hy Possidius in his life of St. 
Augustine and also hy St. Augustine himself.^ It 
resembled to a great extent the life of the monks 
—life in common under a common diaciidine. The 
bishop was the head of this family of clerics, and 
obedience was doubly due to him — as bishop and 
as the quasi-abbot of the community. He was 
also the temporal adminisbi’ator of the aftairs of 
his ‘monastery,’ and the clergy were hound to 
abandon their personal property and to live in the 
practice of poverty and chastity. The chief difier- 
ence between them and the monks lay, firstly, in 
the fact that these early ‘canons regular,’ instead 
of living apait from the world, had their dwelling 
m the midst of a town or city ; secondly, in the 
fact that they were essentially the clergy of their 
churches and exercised the sacred ministry. Their 
regime and manner of dress were again different 
from those of the monks, and their practice of 
poverty and obedience was less severe. The ex- 
amjile of St. Augustine was followed hy other 
African bishops, at Carthage, Tagaste, and in 
other cities. W e find the same custom m existence 
even beyond the confines of Africa, in the case 
of St. Paulinus of Nola, Hilary of Arles, and 
others. 2 

One of the moat remarkable among these ex- 
amples is that of St. Eusebius of Vercelli— an 
earlier case than that of St. Augustine— about 
whom we have a considerable amount of informa- 
tion.^ But the life led by St. Eusebius and his 
clergy resembled far more closely than that of St. 
Augustine and his ‘canons’ the life led hy the 
monks proper. In St. Augustine’s case it was in 
fact a seminary for the clergy or a college of 
canons, rather than a monastery for monks as in 
Eusebius’s institution. The clergy of Eusebius 
observed the monastic enclosure, celebrated the 
day and night hours of prayer, and practised all 
the austerities of the monastic life. St. Fulgentius, 
in the midst of the Vandal persecutions, and, no 
doubt, other African bishops also, went farther 
still and obliged monks and clerks to live together. 
But this attempt to unite two incongruous elements 
should be regarded as a mere expedient demanded 
by the special needs of the time.* This quasi- 
monastic form of life seems to have been practised 
only in certain exceptional cases by the clergy of 
the Eastern Church. St. Jerome, who was so well 
acquainted with all that concerned ecclesiastical 
life, does not mention any example of it. Cases 
hpe been quoted of monks living with their 
bishops, but these are not to be regarded as in" 
stitutions distinct from that of the ordinary 
monastic life, and the only actual example is 
that of Bliinocorura quoted hy Leclercq from 
Sozomen.® 

In the West, however, at the end of the 5th 
cent, and during the 6th the canonical life became 
an official institution. The 4th Council of Toledo 
provides us with a picture of the bishop in his 
episcopal residence surrounded by his priests and 
deacons, while in a neighbouring dwelling the 
young clerics were educated under his supervision.® 
In Caul the 2nd Council of Tours also laid down ' 
that the bishop should live with his priests and ' 
deacons in the episcopal palace.*^ Gregory of Tonrs 

1 Fi<a S. Augustzni, v. {PL xxxh. S7); Aw. ‘de Vita et 
Morlbus Olericoi’um suoium,* Senn. ccclv., occivi. (PL xxxix. 
16885.); L. Thomassm, Ancieme et nomeUe mmUm de 
VSglieey Pans, 1725, i. 1S3Q t 
3 Of. art. MoNAsricisM, IV. ili. i (ct). 

^Tliomassin, i 1341 f.; Sfc. Ambrose, Bp, Ixiii. (PL xvi. 

Maximus of Tuna, Sai'm. Ixxxiiu (PLlvii. Q97S,l 
* Ferrauclua, Vita Ptilgentii^ xxix. {PL Ixv'. 146), 

^ SoKomen, ME vi. SI Ixvii, 1880); Leclercq, in MACL 
m. col. 284. 

0 ConciL Tout. IV. can. 28, 

7 Ooticil. Tmon, IJ, can. 12. 


makes frequent allusion to those clerics who shared 
the dwelling and the table of their bishop— 
canomcorum^ convivium mensce canonicce.^ 

Other councils, as we have already seen, laid 
down new regulations for these clerics, now called 
canonici — e.g. the Councils of Cleimont and 
Orleans. 

With regard to England, St. Gregory the Great 
advised St. Augustine of Canterbury to live in 
common with his clergy. But the latter apparently 
wished to go even farther than the recommendation 
of the holy pontiffi At Canterbury and in the 
greater number of cathedral churches founded 
among the Anglo-Saxons the chapter was formed 
by a monastic community properly so called. The 
clergy of the cathedral were monks and carried 
out the full monastic regime, to which they also 
added the exercise of the sacred ministry. These 
monastic chapters remained in force in the greater 
number of English cathedrals up to the Reforma- 
tion in the 16th century. Certain churches, how- 
ever, founded after the first Christian mission in 
England, were served by secular canons.® 

Finally, it may be said that, outside the church 
of Hippo and certain others that had followed the 
example of St. Augustine, the word ‘ canon ’ was 
applied to a class of clerics whose obligations and 
forms of life varied from place to place. But in 
the 8th cent, a bishop of Metz, St. Chrodegang, 
gave the canonical life a more definite character 
by means of the Rule that he drew up for canons. 
This bishop (742-766) played an important part in 
the religious and political history of his time. He 
wrote for the clergy of his own church a Rule, 
Uegitla Ganonicoritm, which obtained the support 
of Pepin and Charlemagne and was given the force 
of general ecclesiastical law in the uapitularies of 
the latter monarch and W the Councils of Aix-la- 
Chapelle (802), Mayence, Tours, Rheiins (813), Arles 
(813), and especially by that of Aix-la-Chapelle 
(817).®^ This Rule is largely founded on that of St. 
Benedict. It subjects the canons to the common 
life, enclosure, and^ the ordinary exercises of 
Benedictine life, while at the same time leaving 
them a certain amount of liberty and the right of 
possessing property.* 

(c) Canons regular from the 9th to the ^Oth 
ceri'^ry . — The period of St. Chrodegang and that 
which immediately followed were the most flourish- 
ing in the history of the canons regular. Charle- 
magne and Louis the Pious endeavoured to impose 
his Rule on the demy of their empire, and the 
Councils of Aix-la-Chapelle in 802 and in 817 
followed suit.® Amalarius composed his de J«- 
sHiutione Canonicorum with the same intention. 
The Lateran Council in 1069 ® renewed these decrees 
and obliged the clergy attached to a church to live 
together and share their property in common. 

The Rule of St. Aupustine, although it is taken 
from his works, was in reality only drawn up in 
the 8th-9th centuries. It was followed side by 
side with that of St. Chrodegang, which was far 
more complete and precise in details. It was 
adopted by certain groups of canons and became 
for them the expression of the vita apostolica^ vita 
commums mrfecta. These canons came to be 
known as ‘Canons of St. Augustine,’ ‘ Augustinian 

i Fist. Fram. x. 8X {PL Ixxi. 570), and VitcB Patmm, ix. 

1062). 

BpUolm aantmrimses (Rolls Series), London, 
1806, Introd. p. xvii. ’ 

8 Of. 0. J. von Hefele, Fist, des Cowoi'Zes, French tr,, ed. H. 
^clercq, Paris, 1907-1,8, iv. 10, note 2 ; there are jn reality two 
Rules of St. Ohrodegang ; the first, which is the shorter, in S4 
chapters, appears to be the original Buie ; the second, in 88 
chapters, is only a development of the first, the work of an 
mo^moua writer. 

4 For a comparison between the Rules of SS. Benedict and 
Chrodegang of. Leclercq, in LACL iii. col. 241 f. 

B Hefele, in. 1117, iv, 9 fP, 6/5 iv. 1166. 
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or Anstin Canons.*^ Their houses were at first 
independent of one another, bnt were later united 
in a congregation which had its geneial chapters, 
its statutes, etc. The decrees of the 4th Lateran 
Council and those of Benedict xii. in 1339 aie 
concerned with the Austin Canons. In spite of all 
these decrees, however, religious life among them 
had but a short period of brilliancy. 

In the 14th cent, new efforts ^ at reform weie 
attempted by Cardinal Branda de Castiglione, by 
John Bush, and by Nicholas of Cusa. 

The Protestant Reformation struck a fatal blow 
at the Canons Regular of St. Augustine propeily 
so called. Other societies, however, had been 
formed on the Augustinian model under a severer 
Rule, and these were better able to resist the 
shock of the great upheaval. Some of them are 
still in existence at the present day, such, e.^., as 
the Canons Regular of the Lateran, the Premon- 
str atensi an s, and sever al ot h er con gregations. W e 
can give here only an outline of some of the prin- 
cipal ones.^ 

Premonstratensians. — The Order of Pr^montr4 
is the most illustrious of all among the canons 
regular. Its founder was St. Norhert (f 1134), a 
canon of Magdeburg, who established himself at 
Pr6montr6 with a few companions in order to lead 
a retired and holy life and at the same time to give 
themselves to preaching and the sacred ministry. 
Their life was ordered according to the Rule of St. 
Augustine and guided by the example of the 
Canons Regular of St. Victor of Paris. This order 
developed rapidly, owing partly to the sanctity 
and personal influence of its holy founder, partly 
to its object and nature, which had a special appeal 
in an age in which the idea of clerical and monastic 
reform had given rise to institutions such as the 
Camaldolese, the Carthusians, and the Cistercians. 
St. Norhert founded, besides the canons regular, 
a second order for women, which also had great 
success, and a third order for lay people. At the 
present day the order possesses five provinces or 
circles (ctrcaria), seventeen abbeys, five priories, 
eight convents of nuns of the second order and 
three of the third order, besides parishes, missions, 
and a few colleges. The members number 997 men 
and 258 women. 

The Premonstratensians follow the Rule of St. 
Augustine along with special statutes of their own. 
At the head of the circle is the circator^ whose 
rank and ofiBce correspond with those of the pro- 
vincial in other orders. Their constitutions re- 
semble those of Clteaux. The abbot of Pr6montr6 
is abbot-general of the whole order and is assisted 
by the abbots of Floreffe, of Laon, and of Cuissy, 
the first houses of the order. The general chapter 
is held at Pr^moutrd. This constitution came to 
an end before the Revolution, and in 1883 a new 
constitution took its place. The habit is white 
and resembles the monastic habit except that in 

1 The Buie of St. Augustine is divided into twelve chapters 
and contains only general principles (of an extremely elevated 
character) on the love of God and our neighbour, humility, 
prayer, fasting, duties towards the sick, punty of soul and body, 
obedience, etc. 

2 Of. J. M. Besse, ‘Augustins,’ in Diet, de Thiol, oath.., i. col. 
2472-2483. 

8 Thomassm, op, cit. ; Bonaventure de Sainte-Anne, monor 
cTiatus Augustini ah Augustino pottssimum propugnattts^ 
Lyons, 1694 , Louis Perrand, Discours oit Von fait voir que 
Saint Augustin a eti moine, Paris, 1689 ; Leclercq, * Ohanoines,’ 
in DACL lii. col. 228 £E. ; 3. Bingham, Origines Bedes, ^ London, 
1840, bk. vii. ch u n. 9 ; A. Ebner, ‘ Zur Eegula canonicorum 
des heiligen Ghrodegang,’ m BQ v. [1891] 81-86; W. Schmitz, 
Swneti (^rodegangi, Metensis episaopi (^-06) regula oanoni' 
eorum^ aus dem Leidener Codex Vossianus latinus 94 mit 
Umschrift der tiromschen Noten Tierausg,^ Hanover, 1889; 
P, Pauhn, Etudes mr Vordre canonial ou Vordre des ohanoines 
riguhers^ Avignon, 1886 ; Paul Benoit, La Vie canonique dans 
le passi et dans Vavenir^ Arras, 1902; G. Morin, ‘Btglements 
in^dits da S. Gr4goire yii. pour les ohanoines r6guliers (en 
Espagne),* Bevue Mnidiciine, xvni. D1901] 177-188 (reproduced 
in Hefele-Lecleroq, v. 94-96). 


choir a rochet, the badge of canonical dignity, is 
worn, and in wunter a mantle also. 

This Older has rendered signal services to Christ- 
ianity by its missions on the banks of the Elbe and 
the Oder and in the Low Countries, by the institu- 
tion of hospices for pilgrims, the making of roads 
and canals, the foundation of libraries and schools, 
but especially by its reform of the cleigy and the 
foundation ot parishes. It even had an influence 
on architecture. It has produced also a certain 
number of chroniclers, historians, and ecclesiastical 
writers.^ 

Canons of St. Victor.® — From the point of vieiv 
of theology and literature, the Canons of St. Victor 
hold the first place. Their founder, Guillaume de 
Champeaux, is known as one of the most illustrious 
doctors and professors of the 12th century. These 
canons take their name from a chapel erected in 
honour of St. Victor, the martyr of Marseilles, on 
Mt. Sainte Genevieve in Paris. They were, more- 
over, actually affiliated to the Canons of St. Vidor 
of Marseilles. Their teaching reached its highest 
expression in the persons of Hugh and Richaul of 
St. Victor, whose theological and mystical works 
may be counted among the most remarkable of the 
Middle Ages; while Adam of St. Victor, with 
his hymns, ranks foremost among the poets of 
his time. The Canons of St. Victor were estab- 
lished in a number of chui'ches in France (notably 
in that of Ste. Genevieve in Paris, whence their 
name of ^ Genovefains ’) and also outside France. 
St. Victor de Paris remained the centre of the 
institute. Unfortunately divisions soon arose 
within the order, and after the beginning of the 
14th cent, it began to decline. On the eve of the 
Reformation it existed in a state of mere vegetation. 
The school of St. Victor is most important for the 
history of mediseval mysticism, and the works of 
its teachers are still of great value. 

Like the greater number of canons regular, the 
Canons of St. Victor followed the Rule of St. 
Augustine, with their own special statutes com- 
posed by Gilduin, one of their abbots, and inspired 
to a great extent by the Rule of St. Benedict, 

Canons of the Lateran. — The Augustinian 
Canons of the Lateran were founded shortly after 
the Lateran Council in 1069, and were attached to 
the celebrated basilica of St. Saviour in the Lateran. 
They possessed a considerable number of houses m 
Italy and Poland. They were obliged to leave the 
Lateran basilica for the first time in 1299, fox the 
second and last time in 1471. They have to-day 
about 200 members and 24 houses and possess the 
Church of St. Peter ad Vincula in Rome.® 

1 M. Dapr4, AnnaUshrevesordinisPreemonstratensiSi Namur, 
1886 ; 0, L. Hugo, S, ordims Preermnstratensis Annales^ pt i., 
Nancy, 2 vols., 1784-86 ; J. de Sermaize, * L’Ordre de Pi‘6tnoutr6 : 
son hist, litt6raire, ses ^crlvains,* in Bevue du monde oath. xxiv. 
[1884] 728-746 ; I, van Spilbeeck, De Viris sanctitatis opinione 
lUustribus ex ordine Preemonstratensi, Tamines, 1896 ; of. 
bibliography of the Order of Premonstratensians in F. Danner, 
Catalogue totius sacriy candidly canonici ac exempli ordinis 
PreemonstratensiSy Innsbruck, 1894. pp. 7fif., 130 ff.; J. Le 
Paige, Bibliotheca Prcemonstmtensis ordinis, 2 vols., Pans, 
1633 ; the Constitutions, Buie, etc , in Le Paige, j. 784, and 
Holste-Brookie, Codex Regularum vmnasticarum ei camni- 
carum, v. 142 ff.; l^yot, Hist, des ordres, ii. 166 ff.; Heim- 
bucher, ii. 60-69 (mth bibliography); Dugdale, Monmtioon 
Anglicanum, vi. ii. 867-863; U. Chevalier, Bipertoire des 
sources hisLdu Moyen Age: Topo-hiUiographie, MontbiSliard, 
1894-1903, s.». *Pr6moiitr6’ ; of. note 8, p. 697a'. 

2HeimbUGher, ii. 26 ff.; and ‘Victor (saint),* in Wetzer- 
Welte, KirchenlexMon^y xii. 918 ff.; H^lyot, ii 149ff. : Fourier- 
JBonnard, Hist, de Vabhaye royale et de Vordre des Ohanoines 
riguhers de Saint^VicUrr de PaHs, Paris, 1904; PL clxxv.- 
clxxvii^ F. Hugomn, Essai sur la fondation de Vicole de 
Saint'Victor de Paris, Paris, 1864, and PL olxxv. pp. xiv- 
xeix ; B Haur6au, Les CEuvres de Mugues de Saint-Victor, do. 
1880; Adam de S. Y. Lemy, BULB iv. (18991 161 ff., 288; 
Dreves, Stimmen aus Mana-taach, xxix. [1885] 278 ff., lit? ff. 

3 Besides H61yot, Heimbucher, Chevalier {s,vv, ‘ Latian,’ 
‘ Ohanoines riguhers ’), see P. Cavalieri, Biblioteca compe^idiosa 
degli uomini lUustri della congr, de' oanomci regotari del SS, 
Salvatore Lateranmsi, Velletri, 1836. 
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Canons Regular of St. Maurice. — The con- 
gregation of Canons Regular of St. Maurice of 
Agaune in Switzerland owes its fame to^ the 
martyrs of the Theban legion. An abbey existed 
at Agaune from the 6th cent., in close relation 
with that of L6rins and haying, like the latter, 
the custom of the kms 'perennis. In 824 the monks 
were transformed into canons regular— an event of 
frequent occurience at that time.^ 

2, Brothers of the Common Life. — This religious 
society, like that of the Begiiines and the Beghards, 
forms a class apart in tlie history of the religious 
oiders. Trom some points of view, it would seem 
to belong to the monastic order, from others, again, 
to that of the canons legular. In any case it forms 
one of the most inteiesting pages in the history 
of medireval religious life and^ mysticism. It is 
treated separately under the title Brethren op 
THE Common Life. 

3. Beguines and Beghards.— These congrega- 
tions originated in the Low Countries. According 
to some, they go hack to the time of St. Begga, 
daughter of Pepin de Landen, in the 7th century. 
Bub it seems that their founder was, in reality, a 
priest of Li6ge, Lambert Beghe (or ‘le bbgue,’ 


1 1187), 

The Beguines are not nuns or ‘ religious ’ in the 
strict sense, for they take no vows. They are 
simply pious women living in community. In 
certain towns a special quarter was given up to 
them. Tliey lived there in little hennitages, some- 
times singly, sometimes seveial together, under 
the direction of a superior {known nowadays as 
* la grande dame 0* They had a common chapel, 
in which they met for their religious exercises. 
Some followed the Rule for the tertiaries of St. 
Francis, others that for the tertiaries of St. Dominic. 
The Reformation in the 16th cent, and the French 
Revolution put an end to many Mgmnages, Some, 
however, still exist in Belgium, Holland, and 
Germany. This institution never had a very wide 
vogue, hut it presents certain original character- 
istics worthy of note.^ 

The institution of the Beghards was founded for 
men on the analogy of the Begumea. They soon 
underwent the inhuence of the Lollards and other 
heretics, and were condemned by several popes 
and councils.^ 

4, Military orders and hospitallers. — ^In the 11th 
cent, sprang up a new class of religious orders 
which, from a certain point of view, are connected 
with the monastic order, while possessing their 
own marked characteristics. Some of these were 
purely military in character ; others were concerned 
also with the care of the sick (hospitallers). The 
hospitallers pure and simple form a third category, 
which will he treated apart, ^ The military orders 
were regarded hy the Church as true religious 
orders. They had the three vows of poverty, 
chastity, and obedience, celebrated the divine 
office, were under the discipline of a Rule and an 
observance of fasts and abstinence, and enjoyed 
the same privileges as the monks, being exempt 
from episcopal jurisdiction and immediately subject 
to the Holy See. Some followed the Cistercian 
statutes, others the Rule of St. Augustine, and 


1 11. 78 £f. ; ETeimbuoher, ii. 24 ff. ; Oheva-Iier, s.v. 
*Saint-Maurice d' Agaune*; DACIti s.v. ‘Agaune/ x col. 860 ff. 

2 P. Ooens, Disqmsitio hisionca de origtne JBeghinamm et 
JBeghinctgiomm, LiiSge, 1629 ; J. L. von Mosheim, I)e Berjhardis 
et Beguinabus, Leipzig, 1790; H^Iyot, viii. Iff.; Heimbucher, 
iii. 625 ff, ; Ohevalier, a.v. ‘Beguines.* 

8 Natalis Alexander, Hist, eeclesiasticatt Venice, 1778, viii. 
626-566 ; F. A. Zaccana, Thesaurus Theologicus, do. 1762, iv. 
623-894 ; Moaheim (aee above, note 2) ; Chevalier, fi.t?. * Regards.* 
We shall say nothing here ot the secular orders of knight- 
hood that were founded more or less on the model of the 
military orders but were in reality purely civil and instituted 
by kings and princes as a reward for the services of their 
subjects. Such, are the Orciera of the darter, the Bath, 
the Thistle, etc. 


others that of St. Benedict, It is for this reason 
that we regard them as belonging, in a sense, 
to the monastic order. Contemporary with the 
Crusades, their principal object was to fight 
against the Saracens and to protect the Christian 
pilgiims to the holy places. Their life may, in 
fact, be regarded as a peimanent crusade against 
the Musalman. In these orders, at their origin, 
we have united in one the ideal of the monastic 
life and of the life of chivalry of the Christian 
knight. This ideal stood them in good stead in 
an age when aU institutions were so profoundly 
imbued with the spirit of religion. Unfortunately 
such an ideal proved to be too high, and elements 
so incongiixous as the religious and the military 
could not long endure together. 

Knights Hospitallers of St. John of Jerusalem. — 
This IS the most ancient of all the military orders. 
In 1048 some Italian merchants built a hospice or 
hostehy for pilgrims and for the sick in Jerusalem. 
Certain French noblemen who served it formed 
themselves into a religious congregation. This 
was the cradle of the order. Gbrard de Tenque 
(of Mariigues in Provence) organized it into a 
military order, an order in which there were 
brethren attendant on the sick and members who 
were knights, and 'who had as their special object 
bo defend pilgrims against malefactors and infidels. 
The order was approved by Pope Pascal 11. in 1113 
under the name of the Older of St. John of Jeru- 
salem. Later its members were known as the 
Knights of Rhodes and, later still, Knights of 
Malta, from the fact that they defended both these 
islands against the MusalinSn. Foundations were 
soon established along the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean, and at one period of their history they 
possessed houses to the number of 13,000. 

The knights acquired a wide-spread influence 
and power and also considerable riches, which 
enabled them to serve as money-agents or bankers 
to princes and kings. ^ They rend ered great services 
to the Christian religion, and their prowess in the 
wars against the Turks won them great renown. 
Their heroic defence of Rhodes and of Malta against 
an enemy six times their number forms a veritable 
epic. The most illustrious of their grand masters 
were Pierre d’Aubusson, Yilliers de ITsle Adam, 
and La Valette. Napoleon confiscated their 
property in France, and Nelson annexed Malta 
for the English Government. The title of Knights 
of Malta still exists as a title of honour. Those 
who bear it form a society and give themselves to 
works of charity. 

Knights Templars. — Although of more recent 
date than the Knights Hospitallers, the Templars 
soon became of greater importance and greater 
power. Their founder was Hugues de Payens, a 
French noble, who in 1118 gathered together a 
number of companions for the defence of the 
' pilgrims to the Holy Land against the Saracens. 
The name of Templars, or ‘ Order of the Temple,’ 
was given to them because their house in Jeru- 
salem was built on the site of the Temple of 
Solomon. St. Bernard, in 1128, drew up a Rule 
for them, adapted from the Rule of St. Benedict 
and the Statutes of Citeaux. The order com- 
prised the knights (all of whom had to be of noble 
birth), ‘sergeants,’ who were of the bourgeoisie 
and who acted as esquires, and then the chaplains. 
The first grand master was Hugues de Payens. 

1 L F. de Villeneuve-Barffemott (Marquis de Trans), Mmumens 
des grands-maitres de Vwdre de Saint- Jean de J^nisalem, 

2 vols,, Paris, 1829 ; J. Delaville Le Roulx, Les Hospitaliers en 
Terre sainte et A Chypre^ do. 1004, Cartulaire g^niral de Vordre 
des Hospitallers de Saint- Jean de Jerusalem, 4 vols., do. 1894- 
1906, Les Archives, la hihliothhqiie et le tn^or de I'ordTe de Saint- 
Jean de Jerusalem d Malta, do 1877 (‘Bibl. des Ecoles francaises 
d’Ath6nes et de Rome,’ xxxii.), Milanges sur VOrdre de Sami’- 
Jean de Jirusalem, Nantes, 1910, L* Hospital des Bretons d 
Saint-Jem d’Acre (Soc. des biblioph. bretons), do, 1880. 
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The order was purely military. We need not 
here enlarge on the gieat part played in medi£eval 
history by the Knights Templais, on the influence 
which they wielded far and wide (they had in the 
12th cent. 9000 manors distributed through every 
land in Christendom), on the services which they 
rendered to Christianity against the Saiacens in 
Palestine and in Egypt, the riches which they 
accumulated and which were the cause of their 
doivnfall, the abuses which crept into the older, 
or, finally, their lamentable end under Philip 
le Bel and Clement V. after the cruel execu- 
tion of their grand master, Jacques de Molay, 
and his companions in 1307.^ 

The Tenmlars were succeeded in Portugal by the 
Order of Christ, and in Spain by the Order of 
Montesa. 

Other orders were founded on the model of the 
Templars and the Hospitallers, but we shall speak 
only of the principal of these lesser orders — the 
Teutonic Knights, the Knights of St. Janies, and 
the Knights of Calatrava and Alcantara. 

Teutonic Knights. — About 1128 or 1129 a rich 
merchant of Germany who had taken part in the 
siege of Jerusalem, struck with compassion at the 
sight of the siiflerings of the pilgrims, built^ a 
hospital for them, in honour of the Blessed Virgin. 
He was soon joined by others, with whorn^ he 
organized an order on the model of the Hospital- 
lers of St. John, to care for the pilgrims and pro- 
tect them against the Saracens. After the cap- 
ture of Jerusalem by Saladin they were consti- 
tuted one of the military orders (1190 or 1191} and 
changed their name from ‘Hospitallers of the 
Blessed Virgin’ to ‘Teutonic Knights of the 
Hospitality of the Blessed Virgin.’ They adopted 
a Rule similar to that of the Templars and the 
Knights of St. John. The order was composed of 
knights with their servants, esquires, and chap- 
Iains.2 To the three vows of religion the Teutonic 
Knights added a fourth—to devote themselves to 
the care of the sick and of pilgiims, and to combat 
the enemies of the faith. They celebrated the 
divine office and other prayers, and were under a 
severe discipline. At the head of the order was 
the grand master, and under him the grand com- 
mander, the marshal, who was the lieutenant of 
the grand master in battle, and a grand hospital- 
ler, who supervised the hospitals under the care of 
the knights. The members of the order were 
always of German nationality. The knights took 
part at first in the struggle against the Saracens, 
then joined forces with another militaiy order, 
the Knights of the Order of Christ in Livonia, 
which had been founded to fight against the pagan 
nations of the Baltic. "While thus devoting them- 
selves specially to the war against these pagans, 
they did not cease to take a part in the Crusade 
against the Saracens in Palestine, The emperors 
of Germany, Frederick i. and Frederick ii., gave 
the order their protection and endowed it with 


vast possessions. . . j 

When at the time of the Reformation the grand 
master became a Lutheran, the order was divided, 
one part following the grand master in his apostasy, 
the other taking up the cause against the Protes- 
tants. The order fell from its first fervour, and 
10. G. Addison, The Knights Tem-plars\ London, 1862; 
L. Blancard, ‘Documents relatifs au procfes des Tempters en 
Ausleterre,’ in iiey'we des Soci4,Us savanUs^ vi. [1807j 414-'423 , 
P Bourdillon, Recherehes historigues but Vwdre descimaliers 
du Temple, Geneva, 18S4; J. DelaviUe Le RouK, documents 
eoncemant Us Templiers, Paris, 1883; 
les operations financi6res des Templiers ' m MAIBL xxxin. 
ii, fifeo] 1“248; P. du Puy, Bist. de Vordre mihtaire des 
Pempliers, Brassels, 1761; F. 0. Woodhouae, rM Mhtm 
Religious Orders of the Middle Ages, London, 1879 , of. fuU 
bibbogrraphy in Chevalier, s v, ‘Tempfiers.’ 

s It was the custom at that time for knights to be accom- 
panied, when on horseback, by esquires to serve and assist 
■them. 


Napoleon took measures to abolish it in 1809. It 
still suivives, however, as an older of hospitallers 
in Austria. Theie are 20 professed knights, who 
are bound to celibacy, and 30 knights of honour, 
not so bound. Both classes of knights must be of 
noble birth. The giand master is always one of 
the imperial archdukes. The order has charge 
of 50 paiishes, 17 schools, 69 hospitals, for the 
service of which it supports two congiegations 
of priests and four of sisters. Its members also do 
ambulance work in war-time. There is a Protes- 
tant branch of the order in Holland.^ 

Other military orders were founded at the same 
time in Spain and in Portugal, on the model of 
the above, in order to fight against the Moors. 
That of Aviz in Portugal aiose in 1147, in the 
reign, it is believed, of Alfonso I. The knights 
followed the Rule of St. Benedict in its Cistercian 
interpretation. They were known at first as the 
‘New Soldiers,’ then as the Knights of Evora, and 
finally of Aviz. Their campaign against the 
Moors V as conducted with success. 

The Order of St. James of Compostella was 
founded to protect the pilgrims to the shrine of 
that saint against the biigands and the Moors. 
Those of (Calatrava and Alcantara had also as theii 
aim to make war against the Moors. 

The Order of Calatrava owed its origin in 1158 
to a Cistercian abbot who became its first grand 
master, his monks being transformed into knights. 
It remained in union with Clteaux and was vic- 
torious against the Moors. Unfortunately its 
members took part in the civil and political con- 
tests in Bpain and ended by falling completely into 
the power of the Spanish kings, ceasing to be a 
religious order and becoming an honorary order of 
knighthood. Meanwhile it became united with 
the Oi’ders of Aviz and Alcantara. The latter, 
founded probably in 1153, also followed the Rule 
of St. Benedict and was affiliated to Citeaux. The 
knights also made war on the Moors, but, like the 
Order of Calatrava, they took part in politics and 
ended, like them, in becoming a courtly order of 
knighthood. “ , ^ i 

Among less celebrated orders are the Order of 
the Holy Sepulchre, which claimed to go back to the 
time of St. Helena ; the Order of Christ or of the 
Sword, founded by Guy de Lusignan, king of 
Jerusalem, for the defence of Cyprus against the 
Turks ; the Sword-bearers, founded in Livonia to 
fight against the heathen in that country ; the 
Order of the Cross or Army of St. Dominic, against 
the Albigensians ; the Order of St. Thomas of 
Ganterbuiy, an offshoot of the Knights of St. 
John of Jerusalem, for the service of pilgrims in 
England, etc. The innumerable orders of knight 
hood founded by kings and princes in order to con- 
fer honour upon and to reward their dependents 
weie not religious orders and do not belong to our 
subject. ^ 

The Order of St. Lazarus, of which St. Basil 
was the reputed founder, and which was united 
with that of St. Maurice de Savoy for the care of 
lepers, had several dependencies and annexes m 
Palestine and was also an order of military hospi- 
tallers. It acquired its military character after 
the first Crusade, and lesenibled closely the 
Templars and the Knights of St. John. This 
order constructed a vast number of leper-houses 

1 B. Lavisse, ‘ Chevaliers teutoniqnes,' in RBlf xxxii, (18793 
819-340, 794-S17 ; J. Voigt, Qesoh, des deutschen Ritt&r^O^i^t 
2 vols, Berlin, 1867-59; [(G. K, J, de) W&,llSis£ Je lordre 
teiitonlque, Paris and Rheims, 178^90; Chevalier, s>w, 
‘Teutoniques’ and ‘Porte-Glaives.* a 

3 For Alcantara cf Bullarium ordinw miZihce de ^anma, 
Madrid, 1769 : Woodhouse, op, fU C^ateava, 
ordinis wUitlce de Madrid, 1761, M. de GuiUamas, 

Be las ordenes mihtares de Calatrava, Santiago, Alcantara, y 
Montesa^, do. 1868 ; Woodhouse, op, (AU ; cf, Chevalier, s.vo. 
‘ Alcantara,* * Calatrava,*' ‘ St. Jacques. 
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(or ‘lazar-honses’) in ^France and in the other 
countries of Europe.^ 

The Order of Mercy presents an analogous case. 
Founded in 1218 by James, king of Aiagon, for 
the relief of Christian captives and their deliver- 
ance from the hands of the Moors, it also became 
a military order and ended by dividing into two 
bands— the knights joining the military ordei of 
Montesa and the clerics and lay brethren the Order 
of Trinitarians (see below, p. 706). 

Hospitallers (non-military).— These orders \vere 
exclusively concerned with the care of the sick. 
We can name only the principal ones here, 

The Hospitallers of the Order of the Holy Ghost 
were founded by a certfiin Guy at Montpellier and 
were approved by Innocent III. in 1198. They 
devoted themselves, from their foundation, to the 
care of the poor and the sick. The order was con- 
fined at first to Langnedoc ; then it spread to other 
provinces and founded hospices in Italy, Spain, 
roland, Hungary, and Scandinavia. There were 
hospitals belonging to it in most of the larger 
towns in France. Dijon possessed one with 40 
dependencies ; Marseilles had 30, etc. The 
historian of the order, Brune, has discovered 26 
hospitals of the Holy Ghost in Germany, li in 
Anstiia- Hungary, 6 in Poland, 8 in Belgium, 40 in 
Denmark, 35 in Sweden and Norway, 110 m Spain, 
18 in Portugal, nearly 280 in Italy, nearly 400 in 
France— nearly 1000 for the whole older. The 
hospitals of the Ploly Ghost at Montpellier and at 
Eome are souvenirs of these foundations.^ There 
were, besides the hospitallers, sisters of the order 
who had the care of foundling children, for whom 
they showed a solicitude that was truly maternal.^ 

The Jesuati ofler certain curious characteris- 
tics. They were founded in 1360 by John Colom- 
hini, who showed so extraordinary an example 
of zeal and penance in Siena. He gave to the 
members of his society as their aim the practice 
of mortification and the love of their neighbour, 
especially by means of care shown to the sick and 
burial of the dead. At first its members were 
simple lay brethren. But Paul V. ordered them 
later to have a priest or two ordained for each 
house. Their name Jesuati came from the device 
of the society, 'Live Jesus.’ They were also 
known as Hieronymites, and recognized St. Jerome 
as their patron.** Their constitutions were at first 
based on the Kale of St. Benedict and later on that 
of St. Augustine. They were suppressed in 1668. 

There were Jesnatesses also, or Sisters of the 
Visitation of Mary, who were founded at the 
same time as the Jesuati, and who were remark- 
able for their practice of penance. 

One of the most cnrious among the orders of 
hospitallers is that of the Congregation of the 
Blind in Paris, Chartres, and other towns in France. 
St. Louis gave them a hospital in Paris for 300 blind 
—the Hospital for ' (Juinze-vingt Aveugles ’ (15 x 
20=300). 

The Frferes pontifes, founded at Avignon in 
1177 by St. B^nezet, were also hospitallers, and 
took their name from their special work of 

1 Gautier de Sibert, SisL des ordres roymx, hospitaller 6 et 
mihtaires de Saint- Lazare de Jerusalem et deJ^otre Damedu 
Mmt-Oarmelt Pans, 1^72 ; cf. E Vignat, Les LSpreux et les 
chevaliers de Saint-Lazare de Jirxtsale^n, Orleans, 1884; 
L. Oibrario, Dei Tempten e della loro aholmonet degli ordim 
equestri di S. Lazar o, etc,^, Fueii 2 se-Tonno, 1808. 

sp. Brune, Dist. de Vordre hosvitalier du Samt-JSspnL 
Paris, 1892. 

SL. Ballemand, ffist- des enfaiUs abandonn^s et d6laiss4s. 
Pans, 1885, p. 411 ff. This wnter refers also to a number of 
hospitals of the same class served by other orders. 

4 The name ‘ Hieronymite * was borne also by an order of her- 
mits in Spain in the 14th cent, which played an important part 
under Cardinal Ximenes. Ii was into one of the monasteries of 
these benmts at St. Just that Charles v. withdrew from the 
world. Philip ir., who made use of them in the evangelization of 
the Indies, built the Escorial for them. The same name was 
also given to certain minor congregations in Italy. 


building bridges over streams and rivers for the 
convenience of travellers. They also built hospices 
for pilgrims and for the sick near the bridges and 
ferries. The famous bridge of St. Ben^zet on the 
Khune at Avignon was constructed by theni.i 

The Alexians, or Cellites, were founded in 
Flanders about the middle of the 14th cent., while 
the Black Death was raging, in order to care foi 
those struck down by the plague. Originally 
they formed a society of simple laymen, but later 
they took solemn vows and were governed by the 
Kule of St. Augustine. They established houses 
in Flanders, in Brabant, and on the banks of the 
Khine. In 1854 the order was restored at Aix-la- 
Chapelle and was given new statutes. There were 
also Cellitine nuns, or ‘ Black Sisters,’ who are in 
existence at the present day. 

The Brothers of St. John of God were founded 
at Granada in 1540 by the saint of that name. 
They adopted the Rule of St. Augustine and 
devoted themselves exclusively to hospital work. 
They had such success that in Spain, in the time 
of Urban vili., they were in possession of 79 
hospitals. They had others in Italy, France, and 
other countries. Divided at fiist into two sections 
— one under the general of Granada, the other 
under that of Rome — they were united in 1878. 
At the present day the order possesses 9 provmces 
and 103 hospitals with 14,562 beds. There are 
1572 members.^ 

With the Brothers of St. John of God must not 
be confused similar congregations, some of them 
called by the same name, such as the Brothers of 
Montahaur, the Brothers of Mercy of St. John of 
God, the Brothers of St. John of God. These 
others were all local societies founded in the 19tli 
cent., and have not the same importance as the 
Brothers of St. John of God strictly so called. 

Two other congregations, the Brothers of St. 
Hippolytus, founded in the 16th cent, in Mexico, 
and the Bethlehemites, founded in Guatemala in 
1655, were devoted, like the Brothers of St. John 
of God, to the care of the sick and also to educa- 
tional work. The first of these societies still 
possessed 120 houses in 1885 ; the second was sup- 
pressed in 1820. 

The Camillians, who were also occimied with 
the care of the sick, are treated below. There are, 
besides, a large number of other communities of 
hospitallers, mention of which will be found in 
H41yot and Heimbucher. 

III. Trb MENDICANT ORDERS,----!, Dominicans. 
— {a) Origin , — The founder of the Dominicans, 
St. Dominic, was horn in 1170 at Calaroga in 
Old Castile. He was thus only twelve years in 
advance of St. Francis of Assisi. He made a 
thorough study of theology at the University of 
Palencia, and in 1195 became a canon of Osma 
and gave himself to the work of preaching. He 
associated himself later with the reform of those 
canons upon whom the bishop imposed the Rule of 
St. Augustine. We find him next in close rela- 
tion with the papal legates sent against the 
Albigenses, in the south of France, and it was 
there that his future vocation was to be decided. 
He preached against the heretics, not only by 
word cf mouth, but also by his example of evan- 
gelieal poverty. It was then that St. Dominic 
conceived the idea of founding a religious order 
for the conversion of the Albigenses— an order 
consecrated to the work of prayer, preaching, and 

1 Bruguier-Roure, ‘Les Constructeura de ponta m moyen 

(in Dull monumental, ui. [1875] 225-249, 401-441); H. 
Gf^goire, Recherches historiques mr les oongr^gatims hospit- 
alibres des frbres pontifes, Pans, 1818 ; ‘ Die Kirche und der 
Brticlcenbau im MiCtelalfcer,' in Hist, polit. Blatter, Ixxxvn. 
[1881] 89-110, 184-194, 246-259. 

2 A. Koni^, ‘Der Orden und die Genossensch. der barmh. 
Bruder,*in Charitas, i. [1896] 146 ff., 170 ff. ; H%ot, iv. 131 f.; 
Heimbucher, ii. 246 fE., ‘Die barmherzi^en Bruder.* 
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the btudy of divine things. In 1215 he went to 
Eome and obtained from Pope Innocent m., 
during the 4th Lateran Council, the approbation 
of the new order. The saint returned seveial 
times to Eome at a later period, and obtained 
fresh approbation from Honorius m. and also 
numerous privileges for his order. The order 
developed rapidly, and convents were founded in 
France, Spain, and Italy. During one of his 
journeys in Italy St. Dominic had a meeting with 
St. Francis, in Avhom he recognized a true spiritual 
brother. He died at Bologna on 6th Aug. 1221. 

{h) Constitution. — The Dominicans follow the 
Eule of St. Augustine, with which St. Dominic 
had become acquainted while a canon of Osma, and 
with which he combined the usages of the Pre- 
monstratensians, who hold a place in the first 
ranks of the canons regular. From this point of 
view, the Dominicans form an order that is essenti- 
ally clerical and hence differs from the monastic 
order. Their principal object is preaching, with 
which, as a logical consequence, was soon united 
the exercise of the sacred ministry and teaching in 
the schools. Unlike the monks, the Dominicans 
have no bond of stability to unite them to any 
particular monastery ; they may he sent from one 
house to another as necessity or utility may 
dictate. Like the Franciscans, they are mendi- 
cants, Le. they are forbidden to possess property 
and depend for their maintenance upon Christian 
charity. They are governed by a master general 
and the general chapter — an institution borrowed 
by St. Dominic from the Premonstratensians. The 
constitution of the order already established at the 
general chapter of Bologna in i220 was confirmed 
by Jordan of Saxony and his successors. At the 
head of each convent or priory is the prior, at the 
head of each province the provincial. The general 
chapter is held every three years. It is composed 
alternately of provincials and definitors or delegates 
from each province, and has very wide powers. 
The general is elected by both provincials and 
definitors united in chapter — originally for life, 
now only for twelve years. He resides at the 
Convent of the Minerva in Eome. The provincials 
are elected by the provincial chapters composed of 
the priors of the province and delegates from each 
convent. Each house must have at least twelve 
members, and the prior is elected by the com- 
munity for a term of three years. He has under 
him a sub-prior. The priors are confirmed in 
office by the provincial, the provincial by the 
master general. The actual constitutions given 
to his order by St. Dominic were curtailed and 
rearranged in 'better order by St. Eaymund of 
Pennafort, and they are added to and completed 
by the decisions of the general chapters. 

(c) Studies,^T):xe Dominican Order gave itself 
from an early date to the study of theology. The 
general ch^ter of 1248 instituted four piovinces — 
those of Provence, Lombardy’, Germany, and 
England— in order to found, m these regions, a 
stxidium g&neraU at the four cities of Montpellier, 
Bologna, 'Cologne, and Oxford. Albert the Great 
and St. Thomas Aquinas greatly promoted the 
element of study by the brilliancy of their renown. 
Each province was obliged to send two students 
every year to the studium generals. The convent 
of the Jacobins in Paris (situated in the Eue St. 
Jacques) soon formed the chief centre of Domini- 
can studies. In each convent there was also a 
studium particulars. In 1259 the general chapter 
of Valenciennes (of which Albert the Great and 
Thomas Aquinas were members) laid the founda- 
tions of a system of studies for novices and lectors 
to last eight years— two years of philosophy, two 
of fundamental theology’, Church history and 
canon law, and four for the study of scholastic 


theology. At the end of this course those who 
merited it received the title of lector. After seven 
years of lectorate the student became magister 
studentiunij then bachelor, and finally magister 
theologim—^ degree equivalent to that of Doctor 
of Theology. For^ merit in preaching the title 
prmdicatoT generalise equivalent to that of Master 
of Theology, was bestowed. 

The life of the Dominican is one of austerity, 
implying perpetual abstinence, fasting, and other 
practices of asceticism — silence, life in community, 
and the divine office in choir. His chief work is 
preaching and teaching. 

In 1231 the Dominicans had a Chair of Theology 
at the University of Paris. They were the first of 
the mendicant orders to arrive at Oxford in 1221 — 
the Franciscans did not come there till 1224, the 
Carmelites till 1254, the Austin Friars till 1268. 
They soon possessed chairs at Bologna, Padua, 
Salamanca, Cologne, Prague, and Vienna. Their 
activity as theologians and preach eis was directed 
principally against the Jews, Moors, and Albi- 
genses. They also played an important part in the 
tribunals of the Inquisition. 

There are no fewer than 152 commentaries 
written by Dominicans on the Sentences of Peter 
Lombard and nearly 200 on St. Thomas. Under 
their influence colleges of Oriental languages were 
founded for the study of Hebrew and Eabbinic.^ 

{d) History. — In 1214 St. Dominic founded in 
Eome the convent of Santa Sabina, which has 
remained a centre of Dominican life. In Paris he 
founded the monastery of St. Jacques — whence the 
name of Jacobins by which his sons w^ere sometimes 
known. He founded other houses also at Bologna, 
Seville, and other places in Spain. After his 
death the order continued to make rapid progress, 
and soon reckoned eight provinces — Spain, 
Provence, France, Lombardy, the Roman Province, 
Germany, England, and Hungary. Later, founda- 
tions were established in Norway, Sweden, etc. 
Under the generalate of Jordan of Saxony (f 1237) 
a great advance was made. This master general 
founded nearly 250 houses in Europe, Asia, and 
the north of Africa, and received more than lOOO 
members into the order. At the beginning of the 
14th cent, the order had 662 houses in 21 pro- 
vinces— in Germany alone there were 49 houses 
of men and 64 of women. In 1821 the pope granted 
to the mendicant orders the privilege of preaching 
and hearing confessions in any church without 
having to obtain the special permission of the 
bisliop of the diocese. 

During the course of the 14th cent, the era of 
decadence set in, bi ought about chiefly by the 
Great Schism, which divided the order into two 
‘obediences,* each with its rival general chapter 
and master general. Unity, however, was restored 
in 1409, and from the time of the schism efiorbs 
\vere made at reform. To one of these reforms 
belong Fra Angelico and St. Antoninus from 
the cloister of Fiesole, as well as Savonarola. 
Another reform was started in 1.389 by Eaymund 
of Capua, in which St. Catherine of Siena took 
part. This reform had success in Italy and 
Germany. In the 15th, 17th, and 18th centuries 
reformed congregations arose in different countries 
— in Holland, the province of Toulouse, Brittany, 
Provence, and Italy. The best known of these 
reforms was that established in France by Lacor- 
daire (1850), who won for himself a special place in 
the history of the order. 

To the Dominican Order belong a considerable 
number of saints, authors, theologians, preachers, 
and artists. To those already mentioned we may 
add here St. Hyacinth, Peter of Tarentaise (who 

1 On Dominican studies ct P. Mandonnet, in Diet, de T}i6ol. 
eath.e s V * Frferes Prdcheurs (Les Etudes chez les)/ vi. col. 863 ft 
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became Innocent v.), John the Teuton, Humbert 
de Romans, St. Ceslaus, St. Vincent Feirer, etc. 
The order numbers among its members four popes, 
so cardinals, and a large number of archbishops 
and bishops.^ 

{e) The Second Order . — This order, founded for 
women by St, Bommio at Prouiile in 12U6, also 
follows the Rule of St, Augustine together with 
special constitutions. The sisters devote them- 
.selves to a life of prayer, silence, and manual 
labour in the cloister. ‘Some wi iters give as the 
real date of the foundation of the Dominican nuns 
that of the establishment of their first convent in 
Rome, the Convent of San Sisto (1219). The 
Second Order spread rapidly. 

(f) The Third Order . — The Third Order of St, 
Dominic comprises a number of different societies 
of brethren and sisters, some of whom are ‘legular,’ 
i.e. live in community and follow the religious life, 
others * secular,’ i.e. live in the world. It is im- 
possible to go into their history here.^ ^ The best 
Known among these societies is the ‘ Third Teach- 
ing Older of St. Dominic,’ which was founded by 
Lacordaire in 1852, and had the direction of the 
famous colleges of Arcueil, OuUms, Sorbze, etc. 

2. Franciscans. — Under the general title of 
Franciscans, Order of St. Francis, or Friars Minor, 
may be reckoned all those ‘ religious ’ who recognize 
St, Francis of Assisi as their founder. They are 
divided into a number of diffeient groups — the 
result of the divisions that took place among the 
sons of the saint almost as soon as he was dead, 
and even during his lifetime. 

(a) Origin.— ^t. Francis, born at Assisi in 1182, 
is one of the saints who have exercised the most 
profound influence on the interior life of the 
Roman Catholic Church. The son of a rich draper, 
in his youth he lived a somewhat dissipated life, 
but, being converted and in consequence cast out 
by liis father, he gave himself to a life of voluntary 
poverty, depending for his support upon alms. 
His beautiful and fertile nature, his wonderful 
gifts, his generosity and heroic sanctity attracted 
numerous followers. The society thus constituted 
received an unwritten approbation from Inno- 
cent III. in 1209 ; in a few years’ time it numbered 
thousands, and was spiead all over the world 
in order to carry on the work of preaching the 
gispel of poverty and the love of God, In 1212 
Clare, a daughter of one of the noblest families of 
Assisi, associated herself with this apostolate and 
founded the Poor Clares, the Second Order of 
St. Francis. In 1219, according to tradition, was 
founded an order for lay folk, who were thus affiliated 
to the Franciscans, while remaining in the world. 
This was the Third Order of St. Francis, which 
soon also numbered its thousands and exercised a 
vast influence far and wide, Francis himself 
longed to go and preach the gospel to the Saracens 
and thus gain the crown of martyrdom, but the 
divisions that so soon arose in his leligious family 
obliged him to give up the idea and to return to 
Italy. He received the stigmata in 1224 on Mt, 
Aiverno and died on 3rd Oct. 1226.® The name by 

IB. M. Reichert, Ilonximenta ordinis Fratrum Prcedi” 
catorum htstonca, 11 vols , Borne, ISOC-lOOi ; T, M. Mamachi, 
Annaks ordinis Prcedicatorum, do 1756 ; A. Banzas, Mudes 
sur les temps pi imiti/s de Vordre de Saint-bominiaue^ Poitiers, 
1873-85 ; A. T. Drane, Hist, of St. Bomimo, London, 1890, The 
Spirit of the Dwmniean Order^ do. 1896; Analecta ordinis 
Pratrum ProedieatoTum, Rome, 1892ft. ; H Annie dfminioaine, 
Paris, 1860 ff. ; J. A. Flammms, Vitce patrum ordinis Prcedica- 
torum, Bologna, 1629 ; de Smedt, Introd. mntralis ad Hist 
Eccl, Ghent, 1876, p. 872 ff, ; H^lyofc, in, 198 ff. ; Heirabucher, 
u. 9.3, ‘Litpiatur uber den Dominikanerorden' ; Chevalier, s.v. 
‘Bommicains.’ 

3 Of. mh ot, iii. 246 ff. ; Heimbucher, ii. 169 ff, 

» L. Wadding, Aimales Minorum^ 8 vols., Lyons and Rome, 
1626-64.310 vols., Rome, 1781-46; D. Giibernatis, Orhis Sera- 
Vi'ncus, 5 vols., Rome and Lyons, 1682-89 ; Bnllarixm Pranois- 
m/imi (ed. Sbaralea, Rossi, etc.), vols. i.-iv. Rome, 1769-68, 


which the Franciscans are nsnally known, that of 
Friars Minor, was given to them by St. Francis 
himself from motives of humility and is based on 
the words of his Rule : ‘ et sint minores et subditi 
omnibus.’ 

(b) Mule of St. Francis. — The first Rule of St. 
Francis is very simple It was approved by Pope 
Innocent III. in 1209, but undenvent frequent 
modifications in the chapters or general councils of 
the order held by the saint every year. During 
his journey in the East the order underwent a 
giave crisis, in consequence of which St. Francis 
drew up in 1221 another Rule, more complete than 
the first. This is known under the vei'y incorrect 
title of ‘First Rule’ of St. Francis. The saint 
twice modified or rewrote this Rule, and it was 
solemnly approved by Honorins m. in 1223. Its 
most striking characteristic is its insistence on the 
practice of poverty in its most absolute form, not 
only by each ‘leligious/ but by the community. 
The friars could possess no fixed revenues, but 
lived upon the voluntary otiexings of the faithful. 

In 1242 fresh difficulties arose concerning the 
Rule. An authorized inteimretation was given by 
the four chief authorities of the order, at the head 
of whom was Alexander of Hales. This did not, 
however, prevent the formation of two parties in 
the order — the Rigorists and the Mitigated. St. 
Ronaventura, who was minister general from 1257 
to 1274, belonged to the latter party. The Rigor- 
ists, who called themselves ‘ spiiituals,’ ended by 
denying to the Church the light of interpreting 
the Rule of St. Francis and so fell into schism. 
The friars of the Mitigated Observance took 
for their distinctive title that of ‘Conventuals.’ 
The popes, Nicholas ill, (1279), Martin iv. (1283), 
Clement v., and John XXII, 0317), were obliged to- 
interfere in order to regulate the question of the 
observance of poverty, the source of all the divi- 
sions in the order. A party among the spirituals 
formed themselves into an independent congrega- 
tion under the name of ‘Poor Celestine Hermits’ 
— a tribute to Pope Celestine v., who favoured 
them. Angelo Clareno, chronicler of the order, 

’ and Ubertine da Casale, also famous among Fran- 
ciscans, belonged to this party. Under John XXII. 
part of the order took up the cause of Louis of 
Bavaria, and were even on the point of forming a 
schism with an anti-pope at their head. 

(c) Foundation of Hhe Observance.^ — In 1334 
certain hermitages and convents were established 
in Umbria and the Marches, in which the observ- 
ance practised in the lifetime of St. Francis himself 
was revived in all its austerity. These houses 
belonged to what was called ‘ the Observance,’ and 
the friars were called ‘Observants.’ St. Bernar- 
dine of Siena, St. John Cajiistran, and St, James 
of the March belonged to this branch of the order. 
The Observants, kept in the background under 
Benedict xiii., Alexander v., and John xxiii., 
succeeded in gaining their cause at the Council of 
Constance in 1416. 

The other branch of the order, in which the 
primitive austerity had been mitigated, and whose 
members were known as ‘ Conventuals,’ strove to 
form a reaction against the Observant element. 
All attempts at reunion came bo nothing, and the 
two parties continued the strife against each other, 
sometimes with great violence, by means of pam- 
phlets, lampoons, etc. In 1517 Leo X. made a new 
effort to reunite the divided order at the capitidum 
generalissimum of the Ara Coeli. The bull ‘ Ite et 
vos’ only succeeded in accentuating the division 
vols. v.-vii., ed. 0. Eubel, do. 1898-1904 ; Monumenta Prancis^ 
cana (Rolh Series), ed. J. S. Brewer, 2 vols., London, 1858-82 ; 
Amlecta Franoiscana, Quarapchi, 1885-97 ; Hoeumenta antiqua 
Pranciscana, do. 1901 ff . ; Etudes franciscaines (periodical), 
Pans, 1899 ff, ; Heimbucher, ii. 308, ‘Literatur fiber den Pranzis- 
kanerorden’ ; de Smedt, p. 376 ff,; Chevalier, s.v. ‘ Francisoaing 
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by creating two distinct branches of the order — 
the Observants, with whom were united all the 
other reformed congregations under the title of 

* Friars Minor of the Regular Observance,’ with 
a minister general of their own, and the Con- 
ventuals, or * Friars Minor Conventual.’ 

(d) GapucImiSf Discalced, Reformati, RecolUcts. 
— New divisions soon arose in one or other of the 
two branches. Among the Observants arose in 
Spain the Discalced under St. Peter of Alcantara, 
in Italy the Amadeans (Blessed Amadeus de Silva) 
and the Poor Hermits of Angelo Clareno. But the 
most important of all these reforms is that of the 
Capuchins under Clement Vii. in 1530, to whom 
we shall return shortly. Besides these were the 
Recollects, so called from their convents named 

* recollection-houses,’ where a stricter observance 
of the Rule was practised, and where the more 
fervent withdrew to renew their spiritual vigour. 

The Conventuals also had their difficulties and 
their efforts at refoi m Whole provinces broke off 
from them and attached themselves to the Obser- 
vants. Nevertheless they continued to hold their 
own in Italy, France, Switzerland, and other 
countries. At Assisi it is the Conventuals who 
have the guardianship of the tomb of St. Francis 
and at Padua that of St. Antony. 

The Capuchins, however, were destined to be- 
come the most prosperous of all the branches of 
the order. They were founded in 1525 by an 
Observant friar called Matteo di Bassi. In spite 
of the strong opposition directed against them 
from the first and the miserable end of their second 
founder, Louis of Fossombrone, who was turned 
out of the order, they continued to prosper and to 
spread abroad, in France, Africa, Spain, Switzer- 
land, Germany, Austria, etc. Their constitutions 
were approved by Urban Vlii. in 1643. The name 
Capuchin, deiived from their long pointed hood, 
has remained their characteristic title. Pius x. 
restored closer relations between the three Fran- 
ciscan families — the Friars Minor of the Leonine 
Union, the Conventuals, and the Capuchins. 

(6) Activity of order . — In spite of its divisions 
and internal strife, the Order of St. Francis has 
taken an important part in ecclesiastical history. 
A number of bishops, cardinals, and even popes, 
have come forth from its ranks. Many of its friars 
have filled confidential posts at the courts of kings 
and popes and have been directors of their con- 
sciences. St. Francis carried on the apostolate 
among the infidels by preaching and by his own 
example. In 1230 the Franciscans founded a house 
in Jerusalem. Later they evangelized the north 
of Africa, Egypt, Ethiopia, Russia, Scandinavia, 
and Lapland. The travels of John of Plano Car- 
pinis in 1247 in Mongolia, of William of Rubruck 
in Tartary and Tibet, of Odoric of Pordenone 
in China are well known. Not less known is the 
mission of John of Parma, sent by Innocent IV. 
to bring about reunion with the Eastern Churches. 
In India Thomas of Tolentino was martyred in 
1321. The friars were the first to set out for the 
New World. In the 17th cent, the Capuchins 
were in the Congo, Brazil, Abyssinia, and the 
Levant. In the front ranks of the adversaries of 
the Albigenses, the Vaudois, and the Patarins 
we find the Friars Minor. St. John Capistran is 
celebrated for his opposition to the Hussites in 
1456 j St. Fidelis of Sigmaringen and many others 
were martyred by the Protestants in Switzerland, 
England, Holland-— in the latter country we 
have the martyrs of Gorkum. A considerable 
number of Friars Minor have gained renown as 
preachers and missionaries — e.gr., St. Antony of 
Padua, St. Bernardine of Siena, St. James of the 
March, Joseph of Leonissa, St. Leonard of Port 
Maurice, Bernardine of Feltre, Ladislaus of 


Gielnow, Angelo d’Acri, etc. There were al.-n 
theologians and savants among them. 

In the early days of the order there was a certain 
degree of hesitation regarding the question of 
study. The spirituals were entirely opposed to it, 
but St. Francis never showed himself hostile. As 
long as the interior spirit of his children was not 
thereby endangered, study might well find its place 
in their life. Hence we find at an early peiiod 
Franciscans teaching in the universities of Bologna, 
Paris, and Oxford. Certain houses, called studia^ 
were established, as among the Dominicans, for pur- 
poses of study. The vaiious branches of the cider 
have produced a large number of theologians and 
of mystical and ascetical writers, whose names n ill 
be found, in the works cited in the literature below. ^ 
if) Biinims . — We may regard as belonging to 
the Franciscan order that of the Minims (‘ Fi-atres 
Minimi’), an order of mendicant fiiars founded in 
1435 by St. Francis of Paula (Faola in Calabria) to 
whom he gave the name of Minims, or ‘ very little 
ones,’ to teach them the spiiit of humility and 
' penance in which he wished them to live.^ The 
Rule of the Minims does not differ m substance 
from that of St. Francis of Assisi, hut is dis- 
tinguished by greater severity. It was confirmed 
by Julius II. in 1506. Being called to France to 
assist at the last momenta of Louis Xl., Francis 
of Paula remained there till the day of his death, 
and his order took root in that country. It 
had a period of great prosperity, especially during 
the lifetime of the saint and the years immediately 
succeeding his death. At the beginning of the 
16fch cent, the order possessed 430 houses in France, 
Italy, Spain, Germany, and even India. St. Francis 
of Paula, like his namesake and pation of Assisi, 
founded a second order for women and a third 
order for people living in the world. 

3. Carmehtes.^ — [a) Origin. — Long and fierce 
discussion has laged on the origin of the Carmelite 
order. From the time of the prophet Samuel there 
existed in Palestine a society whose members were 
known as ‘ the sons of the prophets ’ and w'ho lived 
a quasi-monastic life as ceno bites or hermits on Mt. 
Carmel. Among these pre-Christian monks lived 
Elias and Eliseus. The sons of the prophets dis- 
appear from the history of Israel befoie the fall of 
its kingdom, but in the 4th cent, of the Christian 
era (perhaps even in the 3rd cent.) Mt. Carmel was 
a place of pilgrimage for Christians. St. Basil and 
St. John Chrysostom, the great masters of the 
monastic life, represent Elias and Eliseus as the 
models of monasticism and as the ancestors of the 
Christian monks. Christian anchorites, moreover, 
had settled on Mt. Carmel as in other places in 
Palestine hallowed by their connexion with 
Biblical times, and early writers on the Carmelite 
order connect It through these hermits with the 
sons of the prophets and see in Elias and Eliseus 
the founders of the order. The Carmelite constitu- 
tions, their chronicles, their liturgy, and innumer- 
able other documents unite in maintaining this 
tiadition. The evidence on which it reposes is, 
however, without historical value (see the criticism 
of Zimmerman), and the negative argument — the 
silence of all pilgiims on the subject up to the 12th 
cent.— is of the highest significance.^ It would 
appear that the Order of Mt. Carmel was in reality 
founded by St. Berth old about the year 1156, ^ The 
pilgrim John Phocaa (1185), Rabbi Benjamin of 
Tudela (1163), Jacques de Yitry, and others speak 

1 Of. esp. TJ, d’Alengon, in Diat. de Thiol, oaf A., vi. col, 886 If. 

2 Perhaps also in allusion to Mt 

3 Of. B. Zimmernjan, ‘ Oarmalite Order/ in 0]^ iii. 86^-370 { 
‘Oarmes (Ordre des),* m Diet, de Tkiok cafA,, fi. cot 1776 _ On 
this discussion cf, D Papebrooh, AS<, March, iii., and J, B, Pitra, 
£ tildes 8ur la collection des Aotes des Saints t Paris, 1850. It 
lasted thirty years and is not yet over, although the Holy See, 
in 1698, imposed silence on the rival parties. 
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(If Derthold and the hermits who lived with him in I (c) Constitutions and studhs, — The earliest con- 


Chiimci under the patronage of Elias. The patrh 
arcdi of Jerusalem, Albert de Vereelli, gave them a 
Rule which was a literal transcription of the Knle 
□f St. Augustine. The hermits were to elect a 
prior, to live in sepaxate cells, and give themselves 
to manual labour. They met together for the 
divine office in their oratory. ^ Their life was, in 
fact, a blending of the cenobitical and eremitical 
elements, like that of the early monks and of the 
Camaldolese, Carthusians, and similar foundations 
of the 11th and 12bh centimes. 

Foundations were made from Carmel at St. J ean 
d’Aore, Tyre, Tripoli, and Jerusalem. They weie, 
however, in part destroyed by the Saracens, some 
of the hermits suffering death at their hands. 
Other colonies were founded in Cyprus, in Sicily, 
at Marseilles, at Valenciennes, and in England. 
St. Louis of France paid a visit to Carmel in 1254 
and brought thence witli him some of the hermits 
whom he established at Chaienton. 

(5) Migration to Europe. — ^A new phase in the 
history of the Carmelite Order is marked by its 
migration to Europe. At the first chapter held at 
Ajdesford in England St. Simon Stock, an English- 
man, was elected general (1247-65). He modified 
the primitive Rule to a certain extent, and obtained 
for the order in 1247 an interim approbation of 
Innocent iv. The order was finally approved by the 
Council of Lyons in 1274, though not without some 
difficulty on account of the decree of the Lateran 
Council in 1215 which forbade the foundation of 
new orders. It now underwent a new develop- 
ment. Foundations were made in the towns ; 
community life took the place of solitude ; and 
various mitigations were introduced into the 
primitive Rule. The solitaries were transformed, 
in fact, into mendicant friars and obtained the 
privile^esattachedto the existing mendicant orders. 
The original title of ‘ Fratres Eremita de Monte 
Carmelo’ or ‘Eremitse sanctse Mariae de Monte 
Carmelo* was changed into * Fratres Ordinis B. 
M. de Monte Carmelo.’ St. Simon Stock, the 
great partisan of the active life, founded houses 
in Oxford, Cambridge, London, York, Paris, 
Bologna, Naples, etc., choosing cities that possessed 
universities or schools, in order to secure instruc- 
tion for his young * religious ’ and also to obtain 
recruits for the order among the students. But 
this new and rapid development was not with- 
out its dangers ; and, when St. Simon Stock died, 
he left to his successor a difficult situation to cope 
with. The latter, Nicholas Gallicus (1265-71), was 
opposed to the active life and wished to bring back 
the order to a more contemplative ideal, but was 
obliged to resign his office. In an unedited work 
entitled Ignm Sagitta he denounces strongly the 
practice among the Carmelites of preaching and 
hearing confessions. The order continued, how- 
ever, to develop in this direction. It met with 
great success in England, where the kings them- 
selves founded houses. Many of its memb^ers were 
in their confidence and carried out important 
missions for their royal masters. Among these 
was Thomas Walden, who accompanied Henry VI. 
to France. The English Carmelites never accepted 
the reforms introduced into other provinces of the 
oxder,^ as they were always well and strongly 
organized. Under Heniy viil, the greater number 
submitted to the Act of Supremacy and separated 
themselves from the other branches of their order. 
Only two of the English friars remained faithful, 
and suffered martyrdom for their faith. The sub- 
mission of the others, however, did not prevent the 
buppression of their order in England, the plunder 
of their possessions, and the dispersal of their 
libraries. At the time of the Reformation there 
were 39 Carmelite monasteries in England. 


stitutions of the Carmelite order are those of 1324, 
but it seems that an earlier redaction existed in 
1256. The constitutions of 1324 divide the order 
into 15 provinces according to the different nations. 
At the head of all is the general, elected by the 
general chapter. At each of these chapters he was 
obliged to give an account of his administration, 
and was then either confirmed in or deposed from 
office. His ordinary place of residence ivas Rome, 
and he had two assistants chosen by himself. The 
general chapters were held at first every three 
years, then every six years, and even as rarely as 
once in sixteen years. In England the court 
usually contributed towards the expenses of the 
general chapter — the journey, horses, hostelries, 
etc. The provincial chapter chose the clefinitors 
for the general chapter. It Tvas the business of 
those officials to receive reports on the administra- 
tion of the provinces, to confirm or depose the 
provincials, to audit the accounts, to nominate the 
professors for the universities, to revise existing 
laws and add new ones, and to reward or punish 
members of the order according to their merits or 
demerits. The acts of the general chapters of the 
past exist only in a fragmentary condition and, 
such as they are, have been published. The pro- 
vincial chapter, which was usually held once a 
year, was composed of all the priors or vicars of 
the province. Four definitors ware chosen at the 
chapter. These officials exercised in the province 
the same duties as those exercised by the definitors 

f eneral in the whole order. They had power to 
epose the priors, to choose those who were to be 
sent to the houses of study [studia gemralia or 
particularia) or to the universities, and to decide 
on the foundation of new houses. Each house had 
its prior, assisted by a vicar. The administration 
of the prior was controlled by three guardians. 
He could be confirmed in office every year, inde- 
finitely. Certain monasteries were set apart for the 
study of philosophy, others for that of theology. 
In 1324 there were eight studia gemralia — Paris, 
Toulouse, Bologna, Florence, Montpellier, Cologne, 
London, and Avignon. Their number increased 
until at last every province had its house of 
studies. The number of Carmelite students in 
Paris averaged 300, in London more tlian 100. 
Some students went through a short course only, 
others remained as long as twelve years in the 
universities. It may be said that the order, from 
its ^probation at the Council of Lyons up to 
the Ureat Schism, continued to develop steadily. 
There were certain abuses against which the 
general chapter itself continually raised its voice, 
such as the entrance into the order of poor students 
who came fox the purpose of pursuing their studies 
gratis, the seeking of ecclesiastical benefices or 
posts of honour outside the order by certain of its 
members, the attempts of superiors to make their 
office perpetual or the fact that they showed favour 
to nephews or other relatives. Again, the pro- 
fessors in the universities dispensed themselves 
from choir, took their meals outside the monastery, 
caused the lay brethren to wait on them as their 
servants, etc. 

A first attempt at reform was made at Mantua 
in 1413 and embraced 52 houses. Another took 
place under the^ general John Soreth ( 1351-71) ; 
another at Albi in 1499, which issued from that of 
Mantua. In 1614 we^ have the reform of Mt, 
Olivet near Genoa; in 1604 that of Rennes, 
modelled on St. Teresa’s reform, the last by far the 
most important (see below). The reform of St. 
Elias, or the Italian congregation inaugmated at 
the instance of Clement vin., established itself in 
Genoa, Rome, and Naples, and also in France, 
Germany, Austria, Poland, and Lithuania. In 
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1731 this reform numbered 4193 members* It gave 
greater scope for activity and the exercise of the 
sacred ministry than the Spanish reform. 

{d) St, Teresa*s re/om.— St. Teresa (tl582), 
assisted by St. John of the Cross, founded at Avila 
a convent in which a more austere observance of 
the Rule was carried out in the practice of poverty, 
penance, and the contemplative life. The account 
of her subseq^uent foundations and of the reforms 
carried out by her in several Carmelite convents, 
both of nuns and of friars, will ever remain unique 
in the annals of the religious orders. This reform 
was introduced into France by Madame Acarie 
(Blessed Marie of the Incarnation) and by the 
celebrated Cardinal de Bdrulle. It has always 
possessed in France a special character of its own 
and has always been very prosperous. Among its 
most celebrated members are Louise de la Mis6ri- 
corde (Louise de la Valli^re), Th6rfese de St. Augus- 
tin (Madame Louise, daughter of Louis xv.), and 
Anne of Jesus. 

(e) Affiliated members , — The Carmelite Order 
has also its affiliated members. Several communi- 
ties of Beguines in the 15th cent. — notably those 
of Gueldre and Dinant — ^were affiliated to the order 
and thus originated the Carmelite nuns. From 
these, foundations were made in France, Italy, 
and Spain. As among the Dominicans and Fran- 
ciscans, there is a third order, of whose members 
some live in the world, while others live in 
community. 

(/) Missions ,— Carmelites had some flourish- 
ing missions in America (Mexico, Peru, Florida, 
Riode Janeiro, Guadeloupe, San Domingo). St. 
Teresa, although her great object was to bring 
back the contemplative life to her order, favoured 
missionary activity on behalf of heretics and 
pagans. In 1604 the reformed Carmelites sent a 
mission to Persia, which succeeded in establishing 
itself at Baghdad, at Basra, and in India. 
Flourishing missions were also founded at Bombay 
and at Goa ; others in China, Turkey, Armenia, 
Syria, and North America. The Carmelite nuns 
of Spain founded convents in S. America — in 
the Argentine, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, 
Ecuador, and Peru. Among the Carmelite mis- 
sionaries there were several martyrs. Colleges 
existed for the missionaries, which contributed 
towards the foundation of the famous Congrega- 
tion of Propaganda at Rome. 

(g) Desert convents , — An institution peculiar to 
the Carmelite order is that of the * deserts,’ or con- 
vents where the purely contemplative ideal was 
carried out. This institution owed its foundation 
to the memory of the eremitical life led by the 
early members of the order on Mt. Carmel and to 
the passages of the Rule and constitutions that 
encourage the contemplative life- In these and in 
other documents this form of life was recommended 
for certain convents to be founded apart from 
towns or cities, in forests or desert places. The 
idea of the ‘desert convents’ properly so called 
seems to have been originated by Thomas of Jesus, 
Discalced Carmelite of Spain. Certain of the 
brethren in these convents were destined to remain 
there always, but the greater number came only 
for a year and then returned to the houses whence 
they had come. The first ‘ desert’ was founded in 
1692 at Bolarque on the banks of the Tagus in 
New Castile, and soon after one was founded for 
every province. The total number was 22. These 
‘deserts ’ followed the plan of a charterhouse, and 
the life resembled that of the Carthusians, but was 
even more severe. The practice of strict silence, 
fasting, and other penitential exercises were held 
in honour. Attached to each ‘desert’ were 
separate hermitages, where the brethren could 
retire to lead a life, more completely solitary even 


than that of the ‘desert’ itself. There were also 
anchorites and recluses attached to some convents, 
among whom were Thomas Sciope of Norwich and 
the Blessed Jeanne de Toulouse 

[h] Activity, — We have seen that in many of 
their provinces ^ the Carmelite friars gave them- 
selve.s to the active ministry and to teaching in the 
universities. There, however, their influence was 
disputed by the Dominicans and Franciscans, who 
were already in the field — there was no room for a 
third school of thought. The Carmelites then, 
instead of creating a school of their own, followed 
the Dominicans and were rigorous Thomists. 
They have had among their numbers theologians 
of renown. St. Teresa and St. John of the Cross 
were founders of a school of mysticism which has 
produced some remarkable wi iters. ^ 

4. Hermits of St. Augustine,— We have already 
dealt with the Canons Regular of St. Augustine 
and other congregations of canons who follow the 
Rule of that saint. Here we are concerned only 
wnth the hermits of St. Augustine. ^ These hermits, 
sometimes called simply Augiistinians, date from 
the 12th-13th centuiy. At that period there were 
certain communities of hermits who, either then 
or subsequently, followed the Rule of St. Au^s- 
tine. Chief among these were the Williamites 
(Guilleraites) (founded by William of Malval 
in 1165, near Pisa), who were gpread abroad in 
Italy, Germany, Belgium, and France. Besides 
these there were the Bonites (so called from 
their founder, the Blessed Jean Buoni, 1 1249) ; the 
Brittinians (founded by St. Blasius de Brittinis 
in the Marches of Ancona in the I2th cent.); the 
Tuscan Hermits of the Blessed Trinity; the 
Brothers of the Sack (Fratres Saccati, Saccophori, 
Sacceti, Sachets), so called from the sh^e of their 
habit. The last were also Icnown as the Brothers of 
Penance. 

So many different congregations, leading what 
was practically the same life with the same object 
in view, needed to be brought together ; and Alex- 
ander IV., on 4th May 1256, promulgated the hull 
‘ Licet Eoclesiae Catholicee,’ which united them all 
in a single order under the title ‘ Hermits of St. 
Augustine.’ He exempted them from episcopal 
jurisdiction. A general chapter of all the superiors 
was held in Rome in 1256 ; the Rule of St. Au^s- 
tine, together with special constitutions, was im- 
posed upon the hermits ; a superior general was 
elected ; and the order was divided into four 
provinces— Italy, Spain, France, Germany.^ In 
1667 Pius V. included it among the mendicant 
orders, giving it rank after the Carmelites. At 
the period of its greatest prosperity the order 
possessed 42 provinces and 2 vicariates, number- 
ing 2000 monasteries and about 30,000 members. 
The title of ‘ Hermits’ was not altogether ap- 
propriate, at least in the case of some of the now 
united congregations whose members practised 
the conventual life and had their convents in the 
midst of towns and cities. 

In the 14th cent, efforts were made to reform 
certain abuses that had crept into some of the 
houses. New congregations also were founded — 
that of Ilieeto in 1385, that of St. John ad 
Carbonariam (in the kingdom of Naples) in 1390, 


1 BvMcmum Carmditau'vmA vols., Eome, 
et Constitutiones ordiuis B. M, de Monte CanmMo, Brussels, 
1606 ; L B. de Lezana, AnnciUs ordwAs B. M, de Monte 
4 vola., Rome, 1645-66 ; Mathias de S. Jean, Mist, Vordre au 
Mont’Carmel, 2 yols., Paris, 1668 ; A. Be Mire, Oarm^ttam 
OfdPnis Orwo atque xncr&rnentct, Antwerp, 1610 Martians a 
S, Joanne Baptists, Bibliotheoa SeHptonem utnu^ue Con’ 
gregatioms et Seants CarmehtCLTum ea;^o,lceat(yrumt Bordeaux, 
1730: [Villiers a 8. Stephano] Bibliotheca Cannelitana, 2 voIb,, 
Orleans, 1762 ; B. Zimmerman, m CBui. 364-S70 , Diet. deTMol 
cath., 8.V. * Oarmes (Ordre des),' iii, col 1776-1792 ; BAG^ s v, 
‘Cannes (Biturgie de I'ordre des), d. col. 2166-2176; Heim- 
hucher, li. 685 ; Chevalier, a v, ‘Carmes.’ 
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the Congregation of Lomhardy in 1430, that of Our 
Lady of Consolation, and others,^ Two lefornis of 
greater importance were ellected in Spain : the 
first, in 1430, imposed on all the honses of Castile ; 
the second, more austere, in 1588, that of the Bis* 
calced Augustinians or Recollects, extended to the 
Spanish colonies, the W. Indies, and the Philip- 
pines. There were reforms also in France, among 
which must he mentioned that of the ‘Petits 
Augustins.’ Some of these congregations had 
fiourishing missions in the E. and W. Indies, in 
Mexico, Peru, China, Japan, and India. In 
Spain, where they were always more prosperous 
than in any of the other provinces, the reformed 
Augustinians were favoured by Philip ii. Among 
celebrated Augustinians we may mention St. 
Thomas of Vxllanova, Panvini, Lupus, Lancillot, 
Noris, Luis de Leon, one of the greatest writers 
in Spain, and Florez, 

From the 15th cent, onwards efforts were made 
by the Augustinians to bring about the reform 
of their order in Germany. One of these efforts 
at reform— that of Andreas Pi’oles (f 1503) — was 
extended under his successor Johann von Staupitz 
by the desire of the pope to all the Augustinian 
friars of N. Germany. Seven houses opposed the 
reform, among them the monastery of Erfurt, to 
which Martin Luther belonged. The apostasy 
of Luther brought about the ruin of the Augus- 
tinians in Germany. Many followed the arch- 
Reformer in his revolt against the Church. But 
some of these German Augustinians were, on the 
contrary, determined opponents of the Reformation. 
In 1526 the communities that had remained faith- 
ful to the Roman Catholic Church were united to 
the province of Lomhardjr. 

In France the Revolution of 1789 struck another 
blow at the Augustinians and destroyed the 
greater part of the 157 monasteries, while in Spain 
the Revolution of 1836 closed 105 out of 153. 

In recent years the Augustinians have begun to 
flourish once again. Leo xiii. endeavoured to 
bring about greater unity among them in 1896. 
New constitutions were drawn up, and the order 
was divided into 23 provinces, distributed among 
two congregations, and it numbers about 2300 
members. In Rome the Augustinians possess the 
church of St. Agostino. The famous Angelica 
library formed by one of their friars, Angelo Rocca 
(t 1620), is now a public library. They have also, 
at Genazzano, in the neighbourhood of Rome, a 
celebrated place of pilgrimage. 

Other saints of the order worthy of mention are 
St. Nicholas of Tolentino (f 1305) and St. John a 

S. Facundo (t 1479). Among its members must 
also be reckoned a certain number of theologians, 
dogmatic and moral, of erudites, and of mission* 
aries.2 The Assumptionists, who form a branch of 
the Augustinian order, are treated below, p. 708“.® 

The bull ‘ Licet Ecclesiae Catholicae ’ which in 
1256 united the Remits of St. Augustine in a 
single order was not enforced against the nuns. 
Each convent remained autonomous. To this con- 
gregation belonged St. Juliana of Mt. CorniRon 
at Li4ge (t 1258). The reform known as the 
Recollects was one of its branches. 

After the four great mendicant orders come a 
number of others known as the lesser mendicant 
orders. We have given a list of these above (I. 5 ) 
and can speak here only of the principal ones. 
The greater number of them follow the Rule of 
St. Augustine. 

1 Of. for details Heimbuoher, ii. 186 fl, 

3 See list gpiven In Heimbuciier, ii. 199 if 

3 A Lnbin, Ordi» AugusUnianus% Paris, 1672 ; HerredeSainte 
Ai}rig4 de des A ugustins d4maim48f Bouen, 1672 : 

JMyotjiii. l^ff.; Heiml3UoIiQr,fi.l77ff.f Besse, ‘Augnatin.Begle 
de S.,' in I>ict^ de TMol ccUh ; Ohevaber, aw, * Augustins, 
chanoinea r^gniiers,’ * Augustins, ordre d^ermites.’ 


5 . Trinitarians.— The Trinitarians (or Order of 
the Blessed Trinity for the Redemption of Captives) 
were founded by St. John de Matha and St. Felix 
de Valois, at Cerfroid in the diocese of Meaux, in 
1198. The object of this order was to lansom the 
numerous Christian captives taken by the Moors 
and Muhammadans. Its members follow the Rule 
of St. Augustine, and the observance prescribed by 
their constitutions is very severe. The members 
were obliged to be ready to offer themselves as 
slaves to the Moors in exchange for the captives 
wliom they desired to ransom. The Trinitarians 
were approved by Innocent lii., and soon took 
root in France, Italy, Germany, England, Ireland, 
Spain, and later in America. The order possessed 
800 houses. The name of Mathurins, by which the 
Trinitarians are sometimes known, came from 
their monastery of St. Mathurin in Paris. A 
reform of the order was inaugurated in Spain, that 
of the Discalced Tiinitarians. Members of this 
order delivered 900,000 captives fiom the clutches 
of the Moors. Their work received the praise 
even of Voltaire. Since the Revolution the order 
has greatly declined. It possesses the Convent of 
St. Chrysogonus in Rome. The Trinitarians 
offered themselves to Leo xiii. for the work of 
ransoming the slaves of Africa.^ 

6 . Order of Mercy, — Another order founded 
with the same object as the Trinitarians was that 
of Montjoie in Spain, hut it had only a short 
existence (1180-1221) and was incorporated, after 
a term of 40 years, with the Order of Calatrava. 
In 1218, however, St. Peter Nolasco founded in 
Spain an order that was to become a rival of the 
Order of the Blessed Trinity, This was the Order 
of Our Lady of Mercy (de la Mercede), whence the 
name of Mercedarians, or Fathers of Mercy. Like 
the Trinitarians, the Mercedarians devoted them- 
selves to the work of ransoming captives — ^those 
taken by the pirates of Barbary — and were occupied 
also in the service of the galley-slaves and in 
missions to the heathen. Their special field of 
operation lay in Morocco, whereas that of the 
Trinitarians was in Tunis and Algeria. The Order 
of Mercy was approved by Gregory ix. In origin 
it was a military order composed of knights, chap- 
lains, and serving brethren. The name of St. 
Raymund Nonnatus is one that is qtuoted with 
priae by the order. The Buie of St. Augustine is 
followed, whence the Mercedarians have sometimes 
been reckoned among the Augustinians.^ 

7 . Servites, — The Order of the Servants of Mary, 
or Servites, so called from their special devotion to 
the Blessed Vir^, was founded in 1233 on Monte 
Senario, near Florence, by seven members of seven 
patrician families of the city. The Rule is that 
of St. Augustine together with special constitu- 
tions which were approved in 1249. St. Phihjp 
Benizi was the fifth general of the order, ft 
was on the point of being suppressed in 1274 in 
consequence of the edict of the 4th Lateran 
Council renewed by the 2nd Council of Lyons, 
but it was finally approved by Benedict XL 
in 1304. It spread abroad in France, Spain, 
Hungary, Bohemia, Poland, and even as far as 
India. In 1910 the order numbered 700 members 
and 62 monasteries.® 

1 M. Gmelin, * Die Literatur zur Gesch. der beiden Orden SS, 
Trinitafcis und B Marise de Mercede,' Sempeum, xxxi. [1870] 
81-94, 97-110, 113-123, 129-140 ; O^xte de la Providence, Cor- 
saires et Hdempteurs, lalle, 1884 ; P. Deslandres, t/Ordve dee 
Trinitaires^ Paris, 1908. 

2 j'. de Guimeran, Breve Mist de la wden de Nuestra Seftore 
m la Merced, Yalencia, 1691 ; J. A. Garl y Siumell, Bibhoteca 
Mercedaria, Barcelona, 1876; Qmelin, in Serapeumt xxxi. 
129-140 ; Hdlyot, i. p. iiii ; Heimbuoher, li. 212 ff, 

8 Ohronicon return totius sacri ordinis Servorum B.M. Y, 
eib an. ISSS ad an. 1666, ed. Michaele Poccianti, Blorence, 1667, 
21616; A. Gianins, Annales eacri ordinis Bervorum B.M.V,, 
2 vols., do. 1618-22, 3 Lucca, 1719-26; lii. 296-823; 
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Considered as belonging to the mendicant orders 
are also certain congregations^ of women which 
follow the Eiile of St. Augustine. Chief among 
these are the following.^ 

8 . The Brigittine Order, founded by St. Brigit 
of Sweden { j' 1373), resembles in some respects that 
of Fontevraiilt (see art. Monasticism, vol. viii p. 
796). In each convent there were 60 nnns governed 
by an abbess, who had also under her 3 uiisdiotion, 
in a separate house, 13 priests, 4 deacons, and 8 
lay brothel s. There were houses of the order in 
Norway and Sweden, Flanders, Prussia, Poland, 
Russia, and England. There exist now only; 9 
convents, 8 in Germany, Holland, and Spain, 
and 1 in England — the last a pie-Reformation 
foundation. 

g. The Ursulines, founded at Brescia in 1537 by 
St. Angela Merici, devote themselves to Christ* 
ian education. St. Charles Borromeo gave them 
his protection. They were very successful. In 
France alone in 1789 there were 350 convents with 
9000 members. At present there are about 7000 nuns 
in some 300 convents scattered throughout the world. 

10 , Order of the Annunciation, or Annunciades. 
— This order is divided into three branches : the 


Annunciades of Lombardy^ (or Sisteis of St, 
Ambrose), founded at Pavia in 1408, the Aniiunci- 
ades of Italy (or Celestial Annunciades), founded 
in 1604 near Genoa, the Annunciades of France, 
founded by the Blessed Jeanne de Valois (t 1505), 
daughter of Louis XI. 

II. Order of the Visitation of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary, — These sisters, who also follow the Rule of 
St. Augustine, deserve a place to themselves in 
the history of the religious orders, both on account j 
of their founders, St. Francis de Sales and St. J ane 
Frances de Chantal, and on account of the special 
spirit of the order and the wonderful fervour shown 
by its members during the early years of the 
foundation. 

IV. GlerKS regular. — X, Jesuits. — In order 
of time the Theatines, Barnabites, and Somaschi 
rank before the Jesuits; but in number and im- 
portance in the history of the Church the Jesuits 
occupy without dispute the first place among the 
clerks regular. See art. Jesuits. 

2 . Theatines. — Founded at Rome in 1524 by St. 
Gaetano di Tiene (f 1547) and the celebrated 
Cardinal Garaffa, afterwards Pope Paul IV, (1555), 
the Theatines are in order of time the first society 
of clerks regular. From his entry into the ranks 
of the clergy, Gaetano was possessed with the 
desire of forming a community of zealous priests 
for the service of God and the work of preaching. 
He founded first the Society of Divine Love, then 
that of the Theatines, ^ which closely resembled 
the former foundation, but had a stricter Rule. 
Its object was the renovation of the priestly and 
apostolic life by means of prayer, the practice of 
poverty, and study. All its members were to be 
priests. Poverty was to be observed to an extra- 
ordinary degree and in an altogether new manner. 
The society must possess no revenues, and must 
not ask alms like the mendicant orders, but simply 
accept whatever was offered to it. It was approved 
by Clement vii. in 1524, who gave to its members 
the privileges of the Lateran Canons. He decided, 
moreover, that the Theatines should take solemn 
vows, follow the Rule of St. Augustine, and elect 
their superiors every three years. Caraffa was the 
first superior elected. The sack of Rome by the 
soldiers of Charles V. obliged the Theatines to 
leave the city for a time and to establish them- 
B. M, Mayr, ‘Serviten,’ in Wetzer-WelteS, xi. 204 
Heimtucher, 11 . 

1 For congregations of women ocoupied wxtn tne eaucatlon oi 
ffirls bolow 9 

° 2 The name * Theafine ' oomes from Theate (Ohieti), a city of 
the Ahruzaa of which Caraffa vms bishop. 


selves at Venice and at Naples. Towards the end 
of the 16th cent, they had houses in many of the 
towns of Italy. In the 17th cent, they were very 
numerous in France and in other paits of Christen- 
dom. They exercised a salutary influence on the 
reform of the clergy and of Chiistiaii society in 
general, by means of their preaching, teaching in 
the confessional, and visitation of the sick, and by 
prayer and study. They had missions in Armenia. 
Mmgrelia, Circassia, etc. Their constitutions, 
drawn up by Caralfa, eventually underwent ceitain 
modifications. In 1588, at the incentive of Pope 
Sixtus V., a general was elected for the whole order. 
The general chapter is held at Rome every six 
years. Among their distinguished members must 
be mentioned, besides the two founders, Verano, 
St. Andrew Avellino, Tomasi, Merati, ete.^ 

3 . Barnabites. — ^The Theatines served as a model 
for other congregations founded soon after and also 
having as ilieir object the reformation of the clergy. 
Chief among these congregations are the Barna- 
bites, founded in 1530 at Milan by Bt. Antonio 
Maria Zaccaria. Nowi days their mother house is 
at San Carlo in Catinan in Rome, To them were 
also conceded the privileges of the Lateran Canons 
Regular. The name Barnabite is derived froni 
one of their principal houses at Milan, S. Barnabas.® 
See, further, art. Babnabites. 

4 . Somaschi. — ^This order was founded in 1532 
by St. Jei'omeEmiliani and devotes itself cliiefly to 
the education of orphans and the care of the poor 
and the sick. Somascha was the hermitage where 
the founder wrote his Rule and whence the name 
is derived. The Somaschi endeavoured unsuccess- 
fully to amalgamate with the Society of Jesus in 
1547, and then with the Theatines ; in the latter 
case they succeeded, but the union lasted only 
eight years, St. Charles Borromeo was one of 
their protectors ® 

5 . Camillians.— The Camillians were founded to 
: care for the sick by St. Gamillus de Lellis (t 1614). 

! They rendered the greatest service in the hospitals 
and became renowned for their courage and charity 
during the plague, cholera, and other epidemics 
that devastated Italy. ^ 

6 . Piarists, or Scolopes (a contraction of their 
full title 'Cleri legulaies scholarum piariun').— 
This order was founded by St. Joaepii Calasanz 
(t 1648). Its special work, as its name indicates, 
was the education of children and, in particular, 
of poor children. It was founded at Rome, whence 
it spread abroad in Italy and in other countries.® 

V. EELWIOUS CONGREGATIONS FROM TEE 
END OF TEE 17TH CENTURY AND SOCIETIES OF 
SECULAR PRIESTS,—!. RELIGIOUS CONGEEGA; 
TIONS. — I. Passionists. — The Passionists (Clerici 
Passionis D.N.J.C.) were founded to honour the 
Passion of Christ. Their founder, St. Paul of the 


1 J. B, del Tufo, Eist, della reUcjime de’ Padri cMerid reno- 
wn, 2 volB , Eome, 1609-16; H%ot, iv. 71 ff. ; Heimbueher, 

68 ff.; A. F, Vezzosi, I scnttori de* chiertei regom'n dettt 
?eaUm, 2 vols., Eome, 1780. . , , ^ „ 

2 A. SiGCo et V. Madu, Synopsis de clencorum vegulwmm S. 
>auUdeGolM% institutione, Milan, 1682 ; F. M. Barelli, ^femone 

/>;?» /iWiY.Wi* , eg,uoMiniillustTiin LetteTeedinseinUtadelm 

.V P/yrtZ/i 9 . vnift-. Bnfln'Sna. 


ngreg. de* ohiend regolari de S. Paolo, 2 voISm Bmogna, 
70^07; Stahl, *Barnabiten/ in Wetzer-WelteS, 1 . 2030 ff.; L. 
on Pastor, Gesch. der Papste, Freiburg i. B., :^86“1913, iv. 11 . 
26 ff, ; H41yot, iv. 100 ff ; Heimbueher, hi. 270 ff. 

8 J. H. Sementius, Cronologia della congr. SoTnascM oM 
mjlno a suoi temp, (t 170S ) ; HayoMr. S28 ; E^etabucher, ^ 
75 fit. ; 0. Kienle, s.». ‘Somasker, in Wetz8r-1Vdta\xi, iSBfl. 

4 0. Lenzo, Annales religionis eUHeorum regwanum m%ms~ 
mntmm infirmis, Haples, 1641 ; 0. 8dm, Cf^endio istmco 
ella religione de* cMenoi veg, ministfi de gli 
689; Myot, iv. 208 ff.; Heimbueher, ih. ^Off. ; p. 
iemofie istoHce del ven, P. OamiUo de LeUis e suoi 

2 vols., Maples, 1676. , , t ..* *.,*« 

6 D. M. Oasasnovas y Sanz, J osi de Calasanz y sif, 
aragoBsa, 1904, Kniel, ‘Piaristen,’ iu W-etzer-WelLe-, ix. 
09611. ; A. Brendlei, Das Wirken der PP. Fiar^teiiseit %hrer 
Lnsiedelttng in Wien im KoUegium in der Josejstadt, Vienna, 
896 ; H61yot, iv. 281 ; Heimbueher, in. 287. 
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Cross (t 1776), was known for liis great austerities 
and kis zeal for souls. Pope Clement xiv. gave 
them the famous Church of SS. John and Paul in 
Borne. The congregation is spread abroad in 
nianj^ lands of both the Old and the New World, 
and is divided into thirteen provinces 'with 1400 
members. The ^ Passionists give themselves to 
preaching and mission work,^ 

2. Redemptorists. — The Kedemptorists (Congre- 
gatio SS. Bedemptoris) have as their founder the 
celebrated St. Alfonso Ligiiori tl787), whose 
great theological knowledge has won for him the 
title of Doctor of the Church, and who exercised 
great influence on the Catholic doctrine and piety 
of his time. The members of his congiegation 
devote tiiemselves to the work of preaclung in the 
towns and country districts. Like the Passionists, 
the Bedeniptorists are spread all over the world. 
They number at the present time 4000, possess 
215 colleges or hospices, and are divided into 29 
provinces. 

3. Oblates,— The Oblates (of Mary Immaculate) 
were founded by Mgr. de Mazenod, bishop of 
Marseilles, at the beginning of the 19th century. 
Their work is preaching, the education of the 
clergy, and foreign missions. They have at the 
present day 301 houses and 3110 members.^ 

4, Marists. — This congregation was founded at 
Fourvi^res in 1816. The members follow the Buie 
of St. Augustine together with special constitu- 
tions. Like the Oblates, their work is preaching 
and foreign missions.^ 

5, Assumptionists. — The Assumptionists were 
founded m 1850 at Nlmes by P. d’Alzon (t 1880). 
Their activity is employed in the direction of 
pilgrimages, the press, mission work, the edu- 
cation of children, etc. They form a branch of 
the Augustinian Order, and their oiSicial title is 
' Augustinians of the Assumption.^ ^ 

ii. Societies op secular priests.— With these 
congregations may be compared, as regards date of 
foundation, manner of life, and special object, 
certain societies of priests, either with or without 
lay brothers (coadjutors), who usually take simple , 
vows or are bound only by a promise. These 
societies, like the above religious congregations, 
are employed in the education of the clergy, the 
study of sacred science, preaching, and, some of 
them, m foreign missions. They have community 
life, hut not the choral office, and they axe under 
episcopal jurisdiction. 

I. Oratorians. — This congregation has played 
an important part in the history of the Counter- 
Befoxmation of the last few centuries. It is 
divided into two branches— the French and the 
Italian. In the Italian Oratory (to Avhich that of 
England owes its origin) each house is autonomous 
and independent, while in the French Oiatory they 
are united under a superior-general. The former 
was founded by St. Philip Neri in Borne, about 
1575, as a society of secular priests devoted to the 
exercise of the sacred ministry and to study, under 
the title of ‘Patres Oratorii,^ Most illustrious 
among its many well-known members is the 
historian Baronins. The names of Aringhi, Bian- 
chini, and Gallandi also deserve mention, while, in 
England, those of Newman and Faber have given 
immortal lustre to the Oratories of Birmingham 
and London. Their centre in Borne is the house 
of La Vallicella with its magnificent library. The 
French Oratoiy, founded by Cardinal de B4rulle 
1 Heimbucher, iii. 809. 

2R. Streiii, Die Kongn{fation der PP. Oblaten der U. J. 
jWijcm, Hunfeld, 1893£f. ; Jahresh. der Mis8ion(jLfe Ohlaten, do. 
3894 ; jimiaXes de la cmg, des missionnmres oUats, Bar le-Duo. 
1891 If. ; Heiiiibiiober, ni. S33ff 

3 G Eisreinojit, JJ Annie VBglise, 1900, Paris, 1901; Heim- 

bucher, in. 839. 

•i des Augustins de ru±ssom»£«o%PaiisCperiodical); 

Hemibucher, iii. 848. 


in 1611, vied with that of Italy in carrying on the 
work of clerical reform, and presents us with 
names such as de Condi en, Bourgoing, Lejeune, 
Jean Morin, Amelotte, Cabassut, Thomassin, 
Bichard Simon, Gu6nin, Lamy, Malebranche, 
Belong, Le Brun, Massillon, Houbigant, Quesnel, 
and Duguet. At the Bevolution the French 
Oratory had 70 houses and 751 members. There 
were numerous colleges, seminaries, and parishes 
under its control. It was restored in 1852 and 
counts among its members P^tetot, Gratry, 
PeiTand, Ingold, Largent, Baudnllart, Lecanuet, 
Labertlionnibre, etc. It possessed houses also in 
Belgium and Spain. The Italian Oratory, besides 
its offshoot in England, has foundations in Spain, 
Austria, India, and Anierica.^ 

The Lazarisis, Eudi&ts, and Sulpicians worked 
along with the Oratorians for the education and 
sanctification of the clergy, and exercised them- 
selves in the sacred ministry, preaching, and 
mission work. 

2. The Lazarists, founded by St. Vincent de 
Paul in 1625, took their name fi’om the priory of 
St. Lazare in Paris, which had been handed over 
to them. They form a congregation under a 
superior-general with assistants, a general chapter, 
and visitors. They have missions in Abyssinia, 
Persia, Mexico, Chile, Tibet, Constantinople, and 
Palestine. They possess 240 houses and 3000 
members. 

3. The Sisters of St. Vincent de Paul, or 
Sisters of Charity, were founded by that saint 
with the assistance of Mile de Marillac (Madame 
Le Gras) in 1634. ^ They are the largest of all the con- 
gregations of leligious women and form an army of 
35,000 members with more than 3600 houses. 
They are to be found in almost all the countries 
of Europe and America and in the greater 
number of the colonies. They nurse the sick 
and the poor in hospitals, orphanages, schools, etc. 

4. The Eudists, founded by Jean Eudes at Caen 
in 1643, and dispersed at the Bevolution, were 
afterwards brought together again and now 
number about 400 members. 

I 5. The Sulpicians devote themselves exclusively 
to the^ training of the clergy. Their founder, 
M. Olier (f 1657), belonged to that company of 
zealous priests who were the friends of St. Vincent 
de Paul and P^re de Condren. In 1903 the Sulpic- 
ians possessed 24 seminaries in France and others 
in Canada and the United States. They number 
about 300.2 

6. The Salesians, founded in 1869 at Turin by 
Don Bosco, are occupied with mission work and 
schools, especially for poor children in order to fit 
them for the different trades. They developed 
rapidly, and exercise a wide influence. At the 
death of Don Bosco 130,000 pupils had passed 
through the schools of the institute. In 1888 it had 
956 members; to-day there are 4137. There are 
34 provinces with 320 hospices, schools, oratories, 
orphanages, schools for the arts and crafts, semi- 
naries, prxnting-;presses, and mission-stations. The 
last are found principally in Patagonia, Tierra del 
Fuego, and other parts of S. America. 

The Sisters of Mary, Help of Christians, or 
Salesian nuns, also founded by Don Bosco, axe 
engaged in the education of girls, and number 
more than 2000. They have 250 foundations.® 


1 1. Marciano, Memorie istoriehe della Conor. delV Oraiovio, 
6 vols , iVapIes, 1693-1702; Hdlyot, vjiu, 12 ff ; WeUer-WeIte2, 
2019 ff. ; Linzer QuartaUohr. fur kath. TheoL liv. 
Perraud, L^Oratoire de France an XF/J-f* et au 
X F///« mcle% Paris, 1866 ; M. Adry, < Gesch. der Oratorlaner 
m Frankreich* (ed. H. Reuchlin), in Zeitsehr, fiir Mst, Theol., 
1869 ; A. Ingold, BibUothhqne oratorienne, 13 vola.. Pans, 
1880 ff. ; H61yot, viii. 63 ff, ; Heimlaucher, hi. 413 ff. 

3 H6lyot, viu. 169 ff, ; Heimbucher, ni. 442 ff. 
sjSren notizCe 8u Don Bosco e sxille opere SaUsiane, San 
Bemgno, Oavanese, 1906 ; Heimbucher, iiL 491 
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7. Paulists.—In 1857-59 Thomas Hecker, with 
a number of companions, left the Redemptorists, 
to whose congregation he belonged, in order to 
found a new missionary society— that of the Paul- 
ists— whose principal object should be the con- 
version of Protestants in America by means of 
sermons, lectures and public discussions, the press, 
and social work. The number of converts made 
by the society from 1898 to 1904 was 1485 ; in the 
year 1905 alone it exceeded 1000. The society has 
to-day about 100 membeis.^ 

There are many other less important societies of 
priests, formed on the above models. For a list of 
these see Heimbucher, iii, 519 ft*. 

VI. Missionary societies, — Many of the 
congregations enumerated in the preceding para- 
graphs possess, as we have seen, missions in inhdel 
lands. Those with which we are now concerned, 
while closely resembling the above in their organiza- 
tion and manner of life, are dedicated eitlier ex- 
clusively or at least principally to this foreign 
mission work. 

1. Society of the Foreign Missions. — Most 
important among these is the Society of the 
Foreign Missions founded at Paris, Rue du Bac, 
in 1660-63, by Mgr, Pallu, Vicar Apostolic of 
Tongking, and Mgr. L. de la Motte, Vicar Apostolic 
of Cochin-China. During the Revolution the 
seminary was closed, but it was re-opened in 
1820. At the present day the society possesses 
34 missions, episcopal sees, vicariates, and pre- 
fectures apostolic, numbers among its members 34 
bishops, 1700 European missionaries, 710 native 
priests, 6279 sisters, and has numerous colleges, 
schools, hospitals, and other establishments. It 
has, in all, 1700 European membeis. Before 1869, 
26 of its members gained the crown of martyrdom. 
Its chief missions axe in Manchuria, Tibet, Korea, 
China, and Japan. ^ 

2. The Society of the Sacred Hearts of Jesus 
and Mary is better known as the Fathers of 
Picpus from the Rue de Picpus in Paris, where l 
the mother house was opened in 1805 by the Abh^ 
Coudrin (f 1837). Its chief work was at first the 
education of poor children. It then became 
possessed of seminaries and finally took up mission 
work, and has missions in Oceania — the Marquesas 
Islands, New Gnmea, the Marshall Islands, and 
Tahiti. The society numbers about 600, has 12,000 
pupils in its schools, 350 mission stations, and 6 
hospitals,® 

3. The Fathers of the Holy Ghost were formed 
in 1848 by the amalgamation of the Society of the 
Holy Ghost (founded in 1707) with that of the 
Immaculate Heart of Mary, founded by Francois 
Libermann. They possess missions in Senegamhia, 
French Guinea, Nigeria, Congo, Zanzibar, Mau- 
ritius, and Madagascar. They have also semi- 
naries, of which the best known is the French 
Seminary in Rome. The statistics of the congre- ; 
gation give 1643 members, 9 missionary bishops, 
and 203 foundations.'* 

4. The Congregation of the Immaculate Heart 
of Mary, or Fathers of Scheut, was founded at the 
town of that name in Belgium in 1863, It is an 
exclusively missionary society. Destined princi- 
pally for the mission in China and Mongolia, the 
society has nevertheless missions in a part of the 
Belgian Congo. In China more than ten of its 
members have already suffered martyrdom. The 
Fathers of Scheut take simple vows. They number 

1 Heimbucher, iii. 498 

2 A. Launay, Hist giniraU de la SQ(yUt6 des missions 
itmnglres^ 3 vols., Paris, 1894, Hist, des missions de Vlnde^ 

6 vols., do. 1898, Hist, des missions de OhinSf do. 1907-09 ; 
Heimbucher, iiu 468-466. 

8 Heimbucher, in. 471 

4 Die Konqr, der Vafer vom Heil, Geistf Cologne, 1906; J. B. 
Pifrra, Vie du vinirahle serviteur de Eieu Ftangois Mesne Paul 
I<i6emarm3, Pans, 1882 ; Heimbucher, ni, 477 ff. 


at present nearly 600. In their different missions 
there are 66,000 Catholics, neaily 50,000 catechu- 
mens, 228 churches or chapels, and 291 schools 
with more than 8000 pupils.^ 

5. The Society of Saint Joseph for Foreign 
Missions.— In England Roman Catholics have 
also seminaries foi missionaries. In 1866 Father 
(later Cardinal) Vaughan founded the above 
society of priests and laymen at Mill Hill near 
London. The field of their labours lies chiefly 
among the negroes of Africa, America, and the 
Indies. They have novitiate houses m the 
United States, Holland (Rosendaal), and the 
Tyrol (Brixen), where missionaries fi’om every 
nation receive their training. They have missions 
in Madras, Borneo, Uganda, the Congo, the Philip- 
pines, and New Zealand, where they have already 
met with gieat success. ^ 

6 . The Society of Onr Lady of Africa in Algeria 
was founded by Caidinai Lavigeiie. This title 
speedily gave place to the popular name White 
Fathers, given to the missionaries on account of 
the white humous and cassock worn by them. 
Their object is the evangelization of the pagan 
population of Africa. They have had a rapid 
success. Soon after their foundation in 1868 they 
established Christian colonies of native orphans 
gathered together by Cardinal Lavigerie, which 
lesembled, to a great extent, the famous ‘reduc- 
tions’ of Paraguay. Their missionary activity 
embraces the Sahara, Morocco, the Sudan, Central 
Africa, and Tunisia, and has extended beyond the 
confines of Africa as far as Syria and Palestine, 
not to mention their seminaries and colleges at 
Jerusalem, Carthage, Mechlin, Antwerp, Rome, 
Paris, Lille, Marseilles, etc. According to the 
latest statistics, they possess in these different 
countries 158 establishments, 1706 schools with 
more than 70,000 children, 310 charitable founda- 
tions, such as orphanages, hospitals, leper-houses, 
etc., where more than 800,000 sick persons, aban- 
doned children, and old people are cared for. ^ They 
number 880 membeis, among whom are 9 bishops 
and 350 sisters. Travellers who have visited their 
missions speak with great praise of tlieir zeal and 
the success of their methods. Several of theii 
missionaries have published interesting works on 
the language and customs of the tiibes evangelized 
by them.® 

7. The Society of the Divine Word was 
founded in 1876 by Arnold Janssen at Steyl in 
Holland. From its very beginning this society has 
been in the front ranks of mission societies. For 
the training of its missionaries it possesses a course 
of studies extremely well organized at Vienna, 
Rome, and elsewhere. The scientific works ^ pro- 
duced by its members on the language and religion 
of savage tribes have a very high reputation. They 
publish reviews in German, Spanish, English, and 
Chinese, of which the best-known is Anthroj^os, 
They also possess printing-presses. 

There is a congregation of sisters attached to 
the society known as Servants of the Holy Ghost, ^ 

8. The Society of the Divine Saviour.— Similar 
to the above society, this institute (also, like it, of 
German origin) was founded in Rome in 1881. It 
has missions in India, the United States, and 
Brazil (with 36 stations). There are^ also Sistep 
of the Divine Saviour or Salvatorian Sisters. This 
society has a printing-press in Rome for the print- 
ing and spreading of Catholic literature,® 

1 Heimbucher, iii. 600 fl. 

3 Die hath, Missionen, xxxU. UflOS-OdJ 241 ; St, JosepEs 

Foreign Missiona/ry AdvoeatSi Mill HOI, 1888 ff. *>715. Josefs 
MissionshoUi Brixen, 1896 ff. ; Heimbucher, iii. 69211. ^ 

s RuUetin des missions d*Mngue des P^es olwncs, Paris ; 
A VAssaut des pays n&gres, do. 1884; Heimbucher, ih. 
604 ff. 

4 Heimbucher, m 610 ff. 6/6. iii. SlUff. 
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VII. TEACmm BROTHERS AND CONGREGA- 
TIONS OF RELIGIOUS WOMEN.— 1 TKACHING 
BROTHERS. — Ever since the i7th cent._ there has 
existed an apostolate for the education of the 
poorer classes. For this purpose new congrega- 
tions have been formed whose members are simply 
^ brothers/ bound usually, and even by^ vow, to 

f ive up all idea of aspiring to the priesthood. 

'liese brothers take simple vows, sometimes only 
temporary, and their activity is consecrated_ to 
the work of teaching, and especially of educating 
the poorer classes of society. 

The Brothers of the Christian Schools, or 
Christian Brothers (to give them the name hy 
which they are commonly known), is the best known 
of these institutes. They were founded hy St. 
John Baptist de la Salle (1681-84) and have since 
served as a model for many other societies of the 
same nature. Before the founder’s time theie had 
been several similar attempts, notably that of 
St. Joseph Calasanz, none of which was so suc- 
cessful. The success of the Christian Brothers is 
due, no doubt, in the first jplace to the sanctity of 
their founder, his wonderful power of initiative, 
the excellence of his educational methods, and the 
wisdom and solidity of the constitutions that he 
gave to his congregation. At his death in 1719, in 
spite of the opposition of the Jansenists, school- 
masters, and others, his institute numbered 274 
brothers and possessed 27 houses and 122 schools 
with about 10,000 pupils. It spread rapidly 
beyond Prance and founded primary schools, 
schools for the arts and crafts, agricultural schools, 
orphanages, and young men’s societies in England, 
Ireland, Italy, Spain, Austria, Africa, the united 
States, and S. America. In 1904 there were 15,472 
brothers, 2019 schools, and 326,000 students. The 
superior-general and his twelve assistants are 
elected by the general chapter, which is composed 
(besides the above) of the procurator-general, the 
secretary-general, the procurator of Borne, the 
provincial visitors, deputies from each district 
chosen by the professed members, and sometimes 
former superiors or assistants. The twelve assist- 
ants form the ruling authority and are placed over 
the difterent nations. 

It IS unnecessary to do more than mention 
fche names of the other institutes of teaching 
brothers, since all axe formed on the model of the 
Christian Brothers of St. Jolin Baptist de la Salle, 
pursue the same object, and make use of the 
same methods. Among the principal are the 
Irish Christian Brothers (an independent founda- 
tion), the Brothers of the Society of Mary, or 
Marianists, in Prance, the Brothers of Christian 
Doctrine in Lorraine, the Brothers of Christian 
Instruction founded hy Father Jean-Marie-Robert 
de Lamennais, the Brothers of St. Gabriel, and 
those of St. Vincent de Paul in Prance, the Jose- 
phites in Belgium, etc. For those congregations 
and for their bibliography cf. Heimbucher, iii. 
S56ff. 

ii. Congregations of religious women.— 
The greater number of the older orders have seen 
arise side by side with them foundations for women 
subject to the same Buie and inspired by the same 
spirit. ^ Thus we have the Benedictine nuns, the 
Cistercians and Trappistines, Franciscans, Carmel- 
ites, Augustinians, and Recollects, besides the 
various orders of canonesses. These foundations 
are usually in close connexion with and dependent 
on the orders to which they axe affiliated and, as 
far as the Buie and constitutions are concerned, 
possess no original characteristics of their own.^ 
But from the 16th cent, onwards we find that, 
apart from certain institutes already referred 

i We have drawn attention above (p. t07a-) to certain excep- 
— c.gf,, the nuns of Fontevrault, the Brigittines, etc. 


to in treating of the Salesians, the White 
Fathers, and others, the greater number of sister- 
hoods or societies of religious women that have 
arisen since that period are entirely mdependent 
of any existing order of men. These institutes 
deserve a special place to themselves in the histoiy 
of religious orders, since many of them owe their 
foundation to original ideas, and possess in their 
annals many an interesting page. But in an 
article like the present it is impossible to enter 
into a detailed history^ or even to give a complete 
list of these congregations j a few of the principal 
names must siimce. 

1. The Sisters of Wisdom were founded in 
the year 1703 by Grignon de Montfort. Like the 
Sisters of Chanty,^ they devote themselves to the 
education of the poorer classes, to the service of 
hospitals, and to every work of mercy. In number 
about 5400, they are to he found in nearly eveij 
one of the Christian nations. The centre of their 
congregation is at St. Laurent-sur-S^vres. 

2. Sisters of Evron. — This institute was founded 
in the 17th cent, at Evron in the department of 
Mayenne, France. Their work is chiefly the 
education of children, but they also look after the 
sick. 

3. The Sisters of Nevers were founded in the 
17th cent, by a Benedictine monk, J- B. de 
Laveyne. They devote themselves to the care of 
the sick and to the education of poor children. 
The institute numbers about 2200 sisters- 

4. The Sisters of the Good Shepherd were 
founded in the 17fch century. The congregation 
was re-organized at Angers by Marie de Ste. 
Euphrasie Pelletier and possesses houses of refuge 
for women and young gins. In 1906 they had 248 
houses and 7400 members. 

The beginning of the 19th cent, witnessed a 
wonderful increase in new foundations of religious 
women. W e give here some of the most important. 

5. The Sisters of Nazareth were founded in 
1820 by Madame de la Rochefoucauld. They 
aie an institute of teaching and nursing sisters. 
They have houses in France, Palestine, and Syria. 

6. The Little Sisters of the Poor were founded 
at St. Servan in Brittany for the care of the poor 
and of the aged. In 1906 they had 5400 members 
occupied with the care of more than 40,000 sick or 
old people, in 290 hospitals. 

7. The Society of the Sacred Heart of Jesus 
was founded by Madame Barat (t 1865) in Paris and 
has 142 schools and 6500 members. 

8- The Sisters of St. Joseph of Cluny were 
founded for the education of young girls and poor 
children by Madame A. M. Javouhey, In 1886 they 
had more than 300 houses (several of which are 
situated in missionary countries) and 4000 mem- 
bers. 

For all those congregations cf. Heimbucher, 
iii. 370 ffi, 555 ffi 

VIII. Organization.— X, Internal organiza- 
tion.— The constitutional history of the religious 
orders may be divided into two periods : (1) the 
3rd to the 13th cent., and (2) the 13fch to the 20th 
century. 

(1) In the first period religious life presents an 
aspect of 'great simplicity and appears in only 
two distinct forms or types— -the hermits, who 
lived alone, and the cenobites, who lived in com- 
munity. Somewhat later we find certain forms of 
religious life in which the eremitical and the ceno- 
bitical elements were combined — e.g,^ the Camal- 
dolese, Carthusians, and Vallombrosians. The 
canons, especially in the earlier part of their 
history, are hardly to be distinguished from the 
monks (cenobites), at least as far as their constitu- 
tion is concerned. The military orders form a 
1 For the Sisters of Charity see above, p. 708b. 
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class apart. They came into existence, moreover, 
only towards the end of this period, and may be 
regarded as an exceptional form of religions life. 
Hence it may be said that], during the first nine or 
ten centuries of its existence, the religious state 
was characterized by^ its uniformity. We find 
everywhere the same life either under the monastic 
(eremitical or cenobitical) or under the canonical 
rule. There are, as yet, no distinct ‘orders’ or 
congregations ; each monasteiy forms, with its 
superior and various officials, a unit of its own, 
autonomous and independent of any higher mon* 
astic authority.^ The first attempt to unite monas- 
teries together in a land of federation was made in 
the 9th cent, by St. Benedict of Aniane.^ But it 
was unsuccessful and can hardly he regarded as 
even the beginnings of a congregation. Cluny, in 
the 11th cent., had more success, and united those 
monasteries which accepted its reform in a very 
close union under the supreme authority of the 
abbot of Cluny as head of the ‘order.’ Under this 
authority the autonomy of the monasteries— of 
those, at least, that depended directly on the great 
abbey — almost completely disappeared. The 
reform of Citeaux was inspired by a principle of 
centralization differing from that of Cluny, but 
tending towards the same result. The close union 
of monastery with monastery was assured by 
means of a hierarchical organization that sub- 
mitted some houses to the authority of others, 
while the unity of the whole order was guaranteed 
by the institution of general chapters, visitors, and 
a superior-general. This tendency towards cen- 
tralization continued and inereasea from the 13th 
to the 20th century. 

(2) The second period presents certain new char- 
acteristics. In substance the religious life remains 
the same as in the earlier period, but new forms 
begin to arise. We have now the foundation of 
the mendicant orders, or friars, whose life is very 
different from that of the monks. The cleiks 
regular, again, who came into being in the 16th 
cent., differ as much from the friars as the latter 
from the monks. Certain congregations founded 
during the period from the 16th to the 20th cent. 

the Bulpicians, Oratorians, and the various 
missionary societies — form a new class distinct 
from the clerks regular. The congregations of 
religious women founded independently of any of 
the existing orders of men are a still more striking 
development of the religious state. The tendency to 
centralization is emphasized more and more during 
the course of this period of history. The friars have 
a superior-general, general chapters, visitors, pro- 
vincials. The monastery, which in the preceding 
period represented the unit of monastic organization, 
loses all autonomy. The superior of each convent 
is elected, generally speaking, every three years. 
Often the nomination of the officials, or at least of 
some of them, is not in Ms hands. He is, in fact, 
but the representative (and that for only a short 
period) of an authority whose seat is elsewhere. 
The ‘religious’ themselves are not permanently 
attached to any one house, but can be sent from 
one to another of the houses of the order. These 
houses are united to form a province under the 
authority of a provincial. The various provinces 
united together form the order, which is governed 
by a supeiior-general and a general chapter, com- 
posed, in most cases, of the provincials and dele- 
gates elected by each province. The centralizing 
process reached its perfection in the 16th cent, 
with the Society of Jesus (see art. Jesuits), which 

1 Eor those attempts and for the origin of the congregations 
cf. XJ. Berhfere, *Les Ohapitrea g6n6ranx de TOrdre St. Benoit 
avant le IV^ concile de Latran (1216),* ‘ Les Ohapitres g6n6raux 
O.S,B. dn Xllle au XV® sifecie,* in JSmw viii. 

(1891] 266-264, ix. [1892] 646-567, xviU. a^Ol] 304-398, xix. 
[1902] 88-75, 268-278, 374-411, xxii. [1906] 377 fif. 


has se^ed, at least iu its general outlines, as a 
model for a great many religious oi ders and hn^ 
even been adopted to a certain extent by some oi 
the older orders. 

At the same time, it must be remarked that this 
law of centralization was not absolute, and it must 
not be forgotten tbat at this time certain societies 
were founded-— e.g., the Sulpicians or Oratorians— 
in which the bonds of union between the different 
communities were, as in earlier times, of a more 
or less elastic nature. Besides this, the general 
tendency towards centralization did not exclude 
another tendency which, at first sight, would 
seem to he opposed to it— namely, the tendency to 
develop new forms of religious life. This is, in 
fact, one of the most striking characteristics of 
the period with which we are concerned. 

Down to the 13tli cent., as we have already 
seen, aU ‘ religious ’ weie either monks or canons, 
the latter scarcely differing at all in their mode of 
life from the former. In each monastery a similar 
life was lived and practically the same Buie was 
followed, and yet, thanks to that autonomy which 
was the law of primitive monasticism, each 
monastery (especially before the new state of 
affairs introduced by Cluny and Citeaux) possessed 
its own special physiognomy. The foundation of 
‘orders’ like the Gamaldolese, the Caxtlmsians, 
the Vallomhrosians, and the orders of Fontevranlt 
and of Citeaux brought new ideas into the old 
conception of religious life. The hospitallers, 
military orders, and mendicant orders (Dominicans 
and Franciscans) accentuated still more the grow- 
ing tendency to variety, so much so that a reaction 
took place, and councils and popes in the 13th 
cent, issued decrees forbidding all further founda- 
tions ^ — a vain attempt. The movement was too 
strong; first one, then another new order— the 
Carmelites leading — forced the hand of author- 
ity and obtained recognition, in spite of the decrees 
of councils and of popes. 

From the 16th cent, onwards the older forms of 
religious life seem to have sunk into the back- 
ground, and hardly a quarter of a century goes by 
without the foundation of a new order correspond- 
ing to every separate need of society. There are 
orders whose object is to combat the attacks of 
heresy, orders for the education of youth, orders 
for the care of the sick, preaching orders, mission- 
ary orders, etc. In the 19th cent, it seems as 
though every sluice-gate had been opened to the 
flood, and the multiplication of orders attained to 
such a pitch that fresh attempts were made at the 
Vatican Council to set a limit to this love of 
novelty. At the same time efforts were made to 
amalgamate difleient religious families having the 
same object and to reunite those which had been 
divided into different branches. Hence we see 
that the tendency (perhaps excessive) towards 
centralization was counterbalanced by a tendency 
equally strong towards an excess of individualisin. 

2 . Laws. — The laws of each religious order are 
to be found in a species of code known as the Rule. 
We have already discussed in art. Monasticism 
the origin of the monastic Rules. The chief Rules 
are those of St. Basil, St. Benedict, thafcfattributed 
to St. Augustine, and that of St. Francis. These 
four may be regarded as the source fi'om wMch all 
later Rules have been derived and the greater 
number of religious orders have adopted one or 
other of them. But, since they are usually some- 
what general in character— -e.g., the Rule of St. 
Augustine — or because it has become necessary to 
modify some of their prescriptions, each order or 
congregation possesses in addition to the Rule its 
own special usages called ‘Constitutions,’ which 

1 The 4th Bateran Oouncil (1215) and the 2nd Council of 
Lyons (1274), 
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have the force of law. It is these constitutions, in 
reality, that give to each order its special charac- 
teristics ; hence to attempt a classification accord- 
ing to Rules is not practical. The best-known 
constitutions are those of the Dominicans, the 
Carmelites, the Capuchins, the Theatines, and the 
Jesuits. 

3 . Dress and costumes.^— It might be said ^ylth 
some justice that the existence of the various 
tendencies above referred to could be gathered 
from the histoir of the costume of the religious 
orders alone. Prom the earliest days a special 
dress was worn by those leading the religious life, 
and this soon became traditional. It consisted of 
a tunic, girdle, scapular with hood, and a cowl, 
stockings, and sandals; sometimes a kind of 
breeches were also worn. All these garments were 
of an inferior quality (see axt.^ Monasticism). 
Naturally, considerable variety existed with regard 
to shape and colour. This costume was the rule 
for many centuries and remains so still for the 
older monastic orders, having undergone but slight 
changes and modifications in the course of time. 
The mendicant orders adopted the monastic dress 
in part-tunic, girdle, scapular, and hood, cowl, 
or mantle — hut attached perhaps greater import- 
ance to the details of shape and colour than the 
early monks. It was the colour of their habit 
that often gave to these ^ religious ’ the name by 
which they were popularly known. Thus the 
Carmelites were known as the White Friars, from 
the white mantle which they wore; while the 
Dominicans, who wore a black mantle, were called 
Black Fiiars. In our own day we have the White 
Fathers, as the missionary fathers of Algeria are 
called; while the Cellitines bear the name of 
Black Sisters, and the Beguines are called Grey 
Sisters or Blue Sisters, after the colour of tlieir 
habit. Sometimes it is the shape of part of the 
habit that provides the distinctive title. Thus, as 
already mentioned, the Capuchins are so called 
from the special shape of the hood worn by them, 
the Friars of the Sack from the sack-iike form and 
stuff of their dress. 

Some orders attribute the special form and colour 
of their habit to a divine vision, as, the Order 
of Mercy. Again, the return to a more strict 
observance of the Rule outwardly symbolized by 
the practice of going barefoot has given the title 
of ‘ Discalced * to the reform in the Carmelite order 
for men and women, and to a number of other 
orders or divisions of orders. 

The military orders adopted a costume that was 
more in keeping with their character and only 
distantly related to that worn by the monks, with 
whom, however, they were connected by their rule 
of life. It was quite an innovation when the 
clerks regular, in the 16th cent., forsook the 
monastic habit together with so many other mon- 
astic observances and adopted the costume of the 
secular clei gy. 

With regard to the nuns and sisteis, those who 
belonged to the older orders adopted, as was but 
natural, a form of the habit worn by the monks or 
friars. The later and modern congregations have, 
on the other hand, too often allowed themselves to 
he guided by niere fancy, apart from ail tradition. 
On this point, it is said, the Vatican Council had 
also intended to introduce a reform. 

IX. Activity: scientific, literary, 

SOCIAL, ECONOMIC; SERVICES REN LEREL BY THE 
RELIGIOUS ORDERS, DIFFERENT WORKS. — We 
have already seen in art. Monasticism that the 
monks had no special object in entering that state 
of life beyond their desire to lead a life in closer 

1 P. H^lyot and V. Philippon de la Madelaine, Hist. complUe et 
costumes des ordsres monasiiqiies, religieux et militaires, 8 vols., 
Pans, 1889-42 ; cf. also H4]yot and Bonanni, npp. citt. 


conformity with the spirit of the gospel. But by 
force of circumstances and from the fact that both 
manual and intellectual work had from the begin- 
ning a special place in monastic life, they were led 
to develop their external activity and thus to 
exercise considerable influence on society at large. 
The monastery became m most cases a centre of 
civilization as well as of religious life and often a 
flourishing city rose up around it. Many monas- 
teries had their schools of literature, and of 
grammar, their song-schools, and their schools 
for the arts and crafts. Libraries that often 
became famous were formed in the cloister. It 
was in the monasteries that MSS were copied and 
preserved. Thus they were for centuries a refuge 
for the sciences and the arts. ^ The clearing of 
forests, the making of roads, bridges, and canals, 
the cultivation of the wide lands that belonged to 
them — all this was the work of the monks. It 
was in the cloister, too, that the great missionaries 
who went forth to conquer the pagan world foi 
Christ were trained — ^Augustine, Boniface, Adal- 
bert, Anscliar, and many others. 

In the 13th cent, the social influence of the 
monastic order, which had begun to decline, passed 
to the newly-founded mendicant orders. The 
latter came into being at a period when Christian 
society, disturbed and upset by the errors^ of the 
Albigenses and other heretics, had begun its pro- 
cess of disintegration. Their object w^as precisely 
to arrest this process — in the case of the Domini- 
cans, by means of preaching, and teaching in the 
schools ; in the case of the Franciscans, by means 
of a living example of evangelical poverty and by 
the exercise of the sacred ministry among the 
people. The Carmelites, the Augustinians, and 
the other orders that rose het\v€en the 13th and 
15th centuries had their part also in this good 
work. Other orders founded about this time had 
a more special object in view; for the Order of 
Mercy and the Trinitarians this was the redemp- 
tion of the Christian captives taken by the Moors ; 
for the military orders, the protection of pilgrims 
to the Holy Land and the war to be waged against 
the forces of Islam ; for the hospitallers, the care 
of travelleis, the poor, the sick, and those stricken 
with leprosy. In the 16bh cent., and onwards till 
the Z9th, the activity of the religious orders was 
extended still further. The Jesuits set foith to 
fight the battles of the Church with all her foes, 
by means of their preaching, their schools, and 
their spiritual direction. The Oratorians, the 
Sulpicians, the Eudists, and the Lazarists devote 
themselves more esjiecially to the education of the 
clergy. The Theatines, the Barnahites, the Pas- 
siomsts, and the Redemptorists show them the 
example of an austere and holy life, and assist 
them in the sacred ministry. The missionary 
societies are spread abroad in every quarter of the 
globe, to bear the teaching of the gospel to the 
heathen nations. The teaching brothers and sisters 
give themselves to tlie education of the poorer 
classes of society — each order or congregation has 
its part to fulfil in the carrying out of the Church’s 
mission on earth. 

We may give here a resum 6 of the services 
rendered to religion and society by the religious 
orders. The mission work and that of preaSiing 
and teaching, earned out in the earlier period almost 
exclusively by the monks, the canons, and the 
secular clergy, is from the 13th cent, m the hands 
of the mendicant orders-— the Dominicans, Fran- 
ciscans, and others founded at that time. From the 
16th cent, the clerks regular, the religious con- 
gregations, and missionary societies — Jesuits, 
Lazarists, Assumptionists, the Fathers of the Holy 
Ghost, etc. — extended far and wide the domains of 
the Church. It was especially in the 19th cent. 
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that the missionary movement began to spread. 
It is estimated that in 1792 of every 557 men 174 
were Christians. At the present day for the same 
number the proportion is^ 186 Christians. This 
progress is due to the activity of the missionaries. ^ 
Out of 18,000 missionaries 15,000 belong to differ- 
ent religious orders. Besides these must be 
reckoned 120 congregations of women with 53,000 
sisters, of whom 10,000 are natives.^ During the 
period of their prosperity the monasteries served 
as schools for children and youths. The 12th cent, 
saw the foundation of the universities, which soon 
gathered round their chairs of learning students 
from every part of Christendom. In these uni- 
versities, after a long and violent conflict, the 
Dominicans, Franciscans, and Carmelites succeeded 
in gaining a foothold and became renowned for 
the brilliancy of their teaching. In the 16th cent, 
the Jesuits, especially as regards teaching in the 
secondary schools, are found at the head of the 
movement, while the societies of teaching brothers 
take up the work of teaching the children of the 
poor the elements of learning and the various 
trades. Other societies, again, like the Sulpicians 
or Eudists, aie founded for the education of the 
clergy, and the congregations of women that con- 
tinually arise devote themselves to that of young 
girls. 

Study, the copying of MSS, and literary work of 
every description remain, to a great extent, the 
prerogative of the monks, hut, as time goes on, 
the new orders of mendicant friars, and, later 
still, the clerks regular dispute this prerogative 
with them, Dominicans, Franciscans, Carmelites, 
Augustinians, Jesuits, Oratorians, Sulpicians, 
Barnabites, and Bedemptorists — all these can 
quote among their memhers the names of theo- 
logians, historians, critics, mystical writers, and 
savants of outstanding merit. ^ 

Special orders or congregations are founded to 
preach the Word of God to the country people, too 
long neglected, or to the poorer population of the 
cities and towns — the Lazarists of St. Vincent de 
Paul, the Oratorians of St. Philip Neri, the 
Piarists, the Barnabites, the Bedemptorists, the 
Passionists, etc. 

From the 11th cent, onwards it is chiefly works 
of charity that absorb the activity of the religious 
orders. Full justice has been done to the work of 
mercy carried on in eaily times by the monasteries 
and to the liberal hospitality shown to pilgrims 
and travellers in the guest-houses and hostelries 
that abounded along all the roads leading to the 
important places of pilgrimage, such as St. James 
of Compostella, Bocamadour, Borne, etc., and 
which marked out the various stages on the way 
and were to be found especially near bridges and 
ferries,® Besides these there were houses of 
refuge, leper-houses, and other charitable estab- 
lishments that depended on the monasteries, and 
abundant alms in money or in kind were regularly 
distributed at the monastery gates. To give one 
example alone : we find in the Monasiioon Angli- 
cciwiiT/i and the Notiti(x> Mofiasticci a list of about 
115 leper-houses in England and Scotland.^ The 
11th cent, and the centuries that follow up to the 
15th, with the foundation of the orders of hospi- 
tallers already spoken of and of the ‘ Maisons- 
Dieu,’ the ‘ H6tels-Dieu,' the leper-houses, and 
other charitable institutions, form together a 

f lorious chapter in the history of Christian charity. 
Int it is especially from the 16th cent, onwards 


1 Mist polit BldtUr^ cxxx. [1902] 911 

2 Of. Heimbucher, i. 62. ^ 

iOt Remedes questions JiistonquesA'^ [1896] 96 ff. ^ 

4 Of. L. Lallemand, BUt. de la ehariU, Paris, ]902-06jiu. 241. 

5 Of. !&., where numerous proofs of this wonderful activity m 
works of charity are giveai. See also art. Oharixy, Almsgiving 
(Ohnstian). 


that the activity of the religious orders in woik-^ 
of charity is seen at its greatest and is found read 3 ' 
to cope with almost evei^ ill that human natuie 
is heir to. Vincent de Paul, Camillus de Lellis, 
and J olm of God are counted among the greatest 
benefactors of the human race. As an example 
we may notice that the Brothers of St. John 
of God, popularly reco^ized in Italy as the 
‘ Fate bene fratelli ’ or * Benfratelli,’ who, besides 
the ordinary vows of religion, bound themselves by 
a fourth vow to care for the sick throughout life, 
possessed from the 17th cent, and in the genera- 
late of Granada alone 138 hospitals with 4140 beds, 
while in that of Borne they had 155 hospitals with 
7210 beds. 

In the province of charity the congregations of 
women exercise a more important office even than 
the orders of men. In 1904 the statistics give ns 
457,000 sisters throughout the woiid devoted to 
works of mercy — in charge of orphanages, homes, 
hospitals, lionses of refuge for penitents and 
Magdalens, infant asylums, homes for the old, for 
consumptives, and for lepers, and many besides who 
are occupied with the service of prisons.^ 

This IS a very incomplete rdsum6 of the manifold 
activity of the religions orders, but the subject, to 
be fully treated, would requiie volumes.® 
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F. Cabrol. 

RELIGIOUS ORDERS (Indian).— The re- 
ligious orders in general are already partly treated 
in artfc. Asceticism (Hindu), Hinduism, Monas- 
ticism (Hindu), and some of the difl’erent orders in 
artt. Ajiyikas, Jainism, Patimoickha, etc. ; the 
doctrines which feed the religions life of the 
* friars’ are studied in such artt. as BhaGtAVAJ)- 
Gita, Bhakti-Marga, Jnana-Marga, Saivism, 
Vaisnavism, while the artt. Austerities, Fast- 
ing Uiifroductory and non- Christian), YoGl, 
Dravidians (N. India), vol. v. p. 16, etc., describe 
some of the outward features of this life. 

The aim of the present article, therefore, is to 
draw up a general scheme. While^ avoiding the 
technicalities and especially the intricate and 
innumerable details oi modern institutions, it is 
possible to state the most important features of 
asceticism as organized in the religious brother- 
hoods, and the most remarkable steps in this 
organization. 

I. ^FaqTrism ,* — I. Crude asceticism. — ^The chief 


1 Heimbucher, i 62flE. . 
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element— the raw material — of the Indian religious 
life is what we may conveniently style ' faqinsm.’ 
This word is of course modern and its technical 
meaning is precise, ^ but it seems an appropriate 
term to summarize the crude ascetic, mystical, and 
orgiastic beliefs and practices which, as far back as 
our information goes, have been characteristic of 
the Indian people. Such beliefs and practices may 
be traced m almost all primitive civilizations.® 
Outside of India they have been crushed or 
chastened to a large extent by the progress^ of 
social life ox of a religion which found its leading 
motives in ideas more human and more truly reli- 
gious than a bare asceticism.^ In India, on the 
contrary, the ascetic tendencies underwent an 
enormous development owing to certain climatic 
and racial circumstances, and, moreover,^ they 
were one of the chief factors of the religions 
and philosophies themselves. From time to time 
throughout history spiritual leaders succeeded in 
organizing and moralizing these tendencies, con- 
structing ‘ theosophic ^ or devotional theories of no 
mean moral and sinritual value ; hut the stai ting- 
point of those theories is often to he found in raw 
asceticism. The Buddhist — the Jain or the 
Tridandin — is a philosopher, but he is also a 
chastened faqlr. The morbid devotee who prac- 
tises catalepsy on the cross-roads for a living is the 
prototype of the Vedantist who sinks his soul into 
the universal Self, and of the Buddhist monk, the 
arhatj who enjoys the meditations leading to nir- 
miia. To put it otherwise, the sorcerer, the saint, 
ani the god form a continuous chain ; all saints 
are ascetics and thanmaturges : Siva is a penitent ; 
the androgynous Siva embodies the most morbid 
form of asceticism. It is certain that the religious 
leaders were able to educate a large number of 
professional devotees ; but many ascetics remained 
outside the great orders and formed only lax 
associations for begging or not much more. Now- 
adays, even when he is backed up by a Church and 
professes to he a member of an order endowed with 
a literature and with half-divine and infallible 
gxvnis^ the ordinary ‘ friar ’ is too often a man of 
a low intellectual level His literary or doctrinal 
knowledge is frequently confined to a few mantras, 
or foimulas; his sectarian peculiarities (form of 
dress, amulets, etc.) are not much more than a 
pretence or a mark of distinction. It is safe to 
infer that this state of things is an old one. 

The Indian orders axe apt to split up and to 
degenerate. The old crude faquism is eternal and 
really unmodifiable. When we compare the data 
to be found in the Buddhist I*itakas, in the Jain 
Angas, and in the Greek sources with medieval 
and modern descriptions, we are struck by the 
constant recurrence of the (1) penitential [tajpas), 
(2) mystical [yoga), and (3) orgiastic {pustimarga, 
^salvation through dalliance’) practices. 

The earliest leferences that we possess to ascetic 
mystical practices have been studied by A. Barth 
and H. Oldenberg. The long-haired ascetic, or 
muni, naked or dressed in rags of reddish colour, 
is ' possessed with the gods,’ and, inversely, the god 
Sun is once celebrated under the aspect ot a muni.^ 

‘ Here we have ft living piotuie of the orgiastic outbreaks of 
the old Vedic world, still confined as they are m the narrow 
limits of Shamanism, not yet purified by the aspiration to the 
final deliverance. 


1 See art. Dervish ; H. Yule and A. 0, Bumell, Hobson- 
J obson : a Glossary of Anglo-Indian Colloguial Words and 
Fhrases, London, 1886, s.v. *Fakeer’ One of the earliest 
references (1653) describes the faqirs as ‘ une esptce do reh- 
gieux indou qui foulent le monde aux; pieda efc ne s’babillent 
que de haillons qu’iis ramassent dans les rues ’ 

2 See art. Ikitiatiox (Introductory and Primitive) 

3 See art. Monasticism, vol. viii p 786 f.; the obligation of 
work, study, and active charity is fully recognized by the 
Western monk 

4 Jtigveda, ^ui^. x. 136, 

^ See A, Barth, Quarante Ans dlindianisme, Paris, 1914, i. 


(a) Tapas. — The * religieux ’ of the old and of the 
new times is often a penitent who indulges 

in extreme mortifications, or in morbid self-torture 
or mutilation— c.y., the Bahikathas, feeding on 
excrements (Aglioils), holding the arms or the face 
upright until paialyzed;^ imitating the cow, the 
horse, the dog, or the rook ® {govrata,^ ahavrata, 
htckJcutavrfita, Icdkavrata), 

Tapas culminates in suicide — a common practice 
in ancient times. While the Biahmans forbid 
suicide as a religious act, they nevertheless admit 
it as an atonement for certain sins.^ With the 
non-Brahmans suicide, by starvation, drowning, 
fire, or exposure, is a regular way of salvation.® 
See also artt. Asceticism (Hindu), Austerities, 
Fasting (Introductory and non-Christian). 

{b) Yoga.^ — Mystical devices, comprehended 
under the general name of yoga, are as a rule 
associated with tapas or, at least, with a semi- 
penitential life. There are a number of asanas, 
‘modes of sitting,’ attitudes of the lower part of 
the body, and of mudrds, attitudes of the upper 
part of the body. In the khechaH mudrtt the 
ascetic inserts his reverted tongue into the gullet, 
while fixing the gaze between the eyebrows. 
There are many devices to induce trance — pro- 
tracted rigidity of body, fixity of look, repetition 
of strange sets of formulas, counting the respira- 
tion or stopping it {prdndydma). 

(c) Makdras. — On the orgiastic side of faqlrism, 
the use for * religious ’ purposes of the five makdras 
— the five things the name of which begins with m 
(meat, fish, alcohol, copulation, and mudrds) — ^we 
are only too well enlightened as regards medioaval 
and modern times ; but we are rather in the dark 
as to old Hinduism. With the Jains iq.v.), before 
tlieir reformation by Nataputta, and with the 
Ajivikas continence was not one of the 

obligations of the ascetic. There are unmistak- 
able signs that the unmorality of the modern 
Saktas is not a new development. In the days of 
Patafyali (2nd cent. B.o.) the violence of the 
fanatical devotees was already a proverb ; in the 
Mrchchhalcatikd 'nun,’ ov religieuse {gosdvid), is a 
synonym of ' harlot’ {veSyd). The motto, ' Omnia 
saneta sanctis,’ had many followers.'^ 

By penance and trance a devotee obtains im- 
portant advantages and is supposed to obtain some 
still more important ones. 

(1) This mode of life, not always very uncom- 
fortable, assures a living. No one will refuse alms 
to an ascetic mendicant. Further, the ascetic is 
able to render many services, either of white or of 
black magic. The mass of the ascetics practised 
the 'low arts’ which are enumerated in the 
Buddhist suttas as unworthy of a monk.s The list 
is a long one and is as valuable for modem times 
as it is for ancient.* 

(2) A religious mendicant, especially when 

42 ; H, Oldenberg, Die. Religion des Veda, Berlin, 1914, French 
tr by V. Henry, Paris, 1903, p. 344 f. 

1 See Stiabo, xv. i, 01,^ 68 j ait. Hinduism, vol. vi. p. 701b, on 
the Urdhvababus, Nakhin, AkSsamnkhin, Bhnmimukhin. 

2 See Mahdniddeia, p 29 , Mafjhima, i. 78, 388 (K. E. Neu- 
mann, Gotamo Buddha’s Reden, Leipzig, 1896-1900, i. 124, ii. 
78) ; Mahabharata, v. 99. 14, v. 1^1 fin. 

Of. the jSoo-Kot. 4 Apastamba, i. 26. 

s Strabo, xv. i, 68, 73 ; Plutarch, Alexander, Ixix. See artt. 
Jainism, Kedaenath. 

6 B. Garbe, Sdnilchya und Yoga, (GIAP), Strassburg, 1896 ; 
W. Hopkins, ‘Yoga,’ JAOS xxii [3901] 333 , Rai Bahadur Sn6 
Chandra Vasu, Toga&dstra, Allahabad, 1916 0ivasamhiicL, 
Gherand^samhitd ) ; Yogdmchdra-Manual, London (PTS), 1890, 
tr. F. ti. Woodward, Manual of a> Mystic, FTS translation ser., 
no. G, 1916. 

7 Barth, p. 181 ; see also B. Schmidt, Bettrage zur indisehen 
Mrotik, Leipzig, 1902, p. 740 flf. For the earliest references, 
somewhat doubtful, to women leading a wandering relisious 
life see Barth, p. 81. 

8 Dialogues of the Buddha, tr. T. W. Bhys Davids, London, 
1899, i 16 ff. 

9 See art. KAEl-uiNors, 
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ualified in penitential observances, in ecstatic 
evices, or in tlianmatiirgic formulas, is supposed 
to possess magical powers — the rddhis of the 
Buddhists or the siddJm of the classical yoga^ 
elsewhere hhutisd He was able to communicate 
with all sorts of supernatural beings, male and 
female. He was assuied of a ha][)py rebirth, as a 
god or a demon. But Sakyamuni states that by 
the ^ practice of the cow ’ {govrata) a man is leborn, 
not as a god, but as a cow. 

2. The task of the religious leaders. — This was 
in short (1) to group ascetics under a certain rule 
of life, and (2) to give a spiritual meaning to the 
ascetic, mystical, and orgiastic practices. 

(1) We possess no information as to the earliest 
steps towaids the organization of the orders. All 
the evidence points to the conclusion that religious 
non-Bialimanic bodies bad been nourishing tor a 
long time when Indian history begins with the 
Jina and the Buddha. The former was only the 
leformer of an existing brotherhood and the latter 
adopted from the non-Buddhists some of the most 
important rules of the cenobitic life (fortnightly 
meetings, etc.). A dogma of both Jains and 
Buddhists is that there have been in the past a 
number of Jinas and Buddhas; this dogma is 
historically true. 

(2) While a mendicant, who was hitherto his 
own master, lias to become a member of an organ- 
ized body, to undergo a novitiate, to submit him- 
self to the authority of a fixed rule or of the elders 
{thera, thaira), he is expected to become at the 
same time a ‘ philosopher ’ who strives towards a 
supernatural goal. Penance, trance, and even the 
makdms are turned by the spiritual leaders into 
means of spiritual progress. 

Some leaders try to check the exaggeration of penance and 
ecstasy and prohibit the makdras] others systematically 
approve of the most morbid form of asceticism. Nevertheless, 
the general standpoint of the leaders may he illustrated by two 
instances ; (i.) the gods were scared by the penances and the 
ious deeds of the future Buddha, fearing that he would 
ethrone them by the magical power which was the natural 
fruit of such penances and deeds. The future Buddha com- 
forted them ; a saint does not care for * secular ' advantages ; 
his only aim is nirvd'^a (li.) The ^mystic’ discipline is two- 
toldr-rdjayoga, an intellectual theosophy, and hathayoga, a 
theurgy or mechanical theosophy in which medicine and trance 
are mixed. The former represents the loftier side of Indian 
mysticism, and is the work of the thinkers ; the latter embodies 
the immemorial tradition of the ascetics. 

A few topics may be mentioned, (a) Ancient 
Brahmanism regarded penance as a method of 
atonement for sin, and Jainism strongly empha- 
sized this view, which is a general one. With the 
Buddhists penance, either moderate or severe, is 
expected to crush desire. With the devotional 
sects one pleases the gods by self-torture. ^ (6) As 
concerns trance, a Brahman employs in the grand 
cBuv7^e of * deliverance m this life^ ® the very devices 
through which a faqir induces trance and obtains 
magical powers. Since the immanent Absolute 
dwells in the heart, an ascetic might ‘ draw the 
self from the non-self’ and concentrate his indi- 
vidual soul in the real sonl. With the Buddhists 
trance does not directly work out but it 

is none the less necessary; in order to be really 
efficacious, it must be ‘without content.’ With 
the devotional sects the devotee realizes during 
trance a transitory union {yoga) with his god, a 
foretaste of heavenly happiness, (c) As concerns 
the maharaSi no moral distinction can be made 
between, on the one hand, the Tantrie {Mkta, left 
band) ceremonies, whether Buddliist,"* Saivite,®or 

1 See Garbe, Sdwkhya und Yogay p. 43 ; Dialogues of the- 
JSuddha, i. 88, arl Mysticism (Buddhist). 

2 Art. Expiation and Atonement (Hindu) ; J. Jolly, Becht und 
Situ {QIAJP)y Strasshurg, 1896, § 37 ; Oldenherg, Religion des 
Veda, French tr., p. 361. 

8 See art. JIvaneokta. 

4 See, e.g,, L. de la Valine Poussin, * tJne Pratique des Tantras,' 
Onz^bml Jongrhs des Orientalistes, Paris, 1899, i, 240. 
t See, e g., me Srlehahra or Pumdhki^eka, 


Yaisnavite,^ which aim at the identification of the 
ascetic {yogin) with the god — by intercourse with 
a nviidrd, a female, who, through ‘ baptism ’ 
{abJdseka) or ‘marks’ {nydsa), has been trans- 
formed into a Bhagavati (a female Buddha), into 
Bhairavi, into lladha, a Buddhist becomes the 
Buddha Vajrasattva, a Saivite becomes Bhairava, 
a Vaisnavite becomes Krsna— and, on the other 
hand, the gross rites which have as female pro- 
tagonists the fanatical gills known as ‘mothers,' 
yogims, dakims, etc. But the Tantrie ceremonies 
are looked upon as a ‘path to deliverance’: the 
orgy is a sacred oigy ; moi cover, we are told that 
pme of the ascetics addicted to that ‘worship’ 
interpret even the most shocking obscenities of 
their books in an allegorical way.^ 

II. Ancient BrIhmanjo asceticism.^— 
Brahman asceticism was influenced by the estab- 
lished ideas on penance, but it remained foreign 
and hostile to faqinsm. While it did not direefly 

f ive birth to religious orders properly so called, it 
eveloped both the type of the Indian friar and, 
as far as the earlier period is concerned, the leading 
ideas of the religious life. 

In Bhorfc, the Irahmaclidrin is the type of the Buddhist 
novice, 6^1 dmano^a, and the (* apotactite *) is the type 

of the hhiksu (Kern). On the other hand, the goal aimed at by 
the Brahman ascetics {nirvana, liberation from the sufferings 
of individual existence, identihcation with the Absolute) became, 
mutatis.mutandis, the goal of the Buddhists and of the earliest 
orders. 

The Vedo-Brahmanic religion inherited from an 
early date both the ceremony of initiation iq.v .) — 
preliminary to marriage and to the exercise of the 
rights of a member of the clan — and the rules 
stating the^duties of the youth to be initiated. 
The young Arya had to remain some years in the 
house of a preceptor {guru) as a seivant and as a 
student in the sacred lore (hence his name 6m/i- 
machdrin)) he begged his food, avoided certain 
articles of diet, and piactised continence. The 
last feature is important, and the very term for 
novitiate or studentship [hrahmuchurya) comes to 
mean continence and, in the time of Sakyamuni, 
religious life.^ 

When the speculations on rebirth and deliverance 
from rebirth were ripe, continence was regarded 
not only as the way to heaven, but as the best 
means of deliverance from death. While old men, 
after having paid their debts to the gods (by sacri- 
fice) and to the dead (by the birth of a son), 
abandoned secular life [sannyasin) in order to 
reach holiness before dying, young men agreed to 
spend tlieir whole life as brahmacharins in the 
house of their This house was a hermitage. 

There are in the Mahdbhdrata, in SakuntalS, and 
in the ffarsacharita^ beautiful pictures of the 
quiet retreats ot the 

In contrast with the settlements of hermits 
devoted to meditation together with moderate as- 
ceticism, and not averse to sacrifice, early Brah- 
manism had ‘ penitent hermits ’ (^dj?a5a), the munis 
or rsis of the Mahdbhdrata, either of priestly or of 
kingly parentage. The munis have abandoned 
sacrifice; they feed strictly on roots and fruit; 

I See, e.g., the RdsmanddUs of the Vallahhacharyas (Hist of 
the Sect of Maharajas or Vallabhdchdryas in Western India, 
Calcutta, 1866, where the proceedings o! a famous trial in 1861 
are to be found), 

3 See the Gitagovinda, 

8 See artt. Asrama, Monastioism (Hindu), vol. viii. p. 804 ; 
Thi Sacred Laws of the Aryas {SBE ii. [18971 and xiv. [18823), 
The Institutes of Vuhnu (SBE vii. [1900]), and The Laws of 
Manu {SBE XXV. [1886]) ; H. Kem, tr. G, Huet, Mist du boiuL 
dhisme dans VInde, Paris, 1901, ii. 1-22, Manual of Indian 
Buddhism {GIAP), Stiasshurg, 1896, p. 78 1; A. Barth, 
Quarante Ans, i, 80 ; Dialogues of the Buddha, i. 210 ; Jolly, 
Becht und Sitte, §§ 64 and 65. 

4 See ParamatthaioUhd, ii , vol. i. p. 43. 

5 Ghdndogya, h- 2, 28. 

6 Bapabhatta>‘s Mar^aehanta, tr. E. B. Cowell and F. W, 
Thomas, London, 1897, pp xi, 161, 236. 
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they perform severe penances (the tapas properly 
60 called, ‘beat’), but they remain dignilied and 
free troia vulgar charlatanism. 

There have been a number of Brahnianical 
mendicants or wandering ascetics {yati, bhiksUj 
parivrdjalca)i although we know only two associa- 
tions of such men.^ The law-books (in which is 
embodied the smfti) regard this mode of life with 
little favour. 

We possess a few details concerning t\\QjatilaSi 
ja^ilakaSf or dlrghujata, ‘ascetics Avith ipatted 
hair,* who joined the Buddhist order Avhen Sakya- 
muni proved his magical etUciency to them. Their 
Brfthmanical chaiacter is establihlied inasmuch as 
they saeriliced to the fire.^ 
lil . Bbliqious orders: general remarks. 
— I, Sects and orders. — Apart fiom pure Brah- 
manism — Brahmanism freed fiom any tinge of 
Saivism or Vai^navisra, as it was at the beginning 
and as it has reinained in certain circles — religious 
India is sectarian. On the whole (there are ex- 
ceptions) each sect-— a fluid group of the worshippers 
of a certain deity, or of a certain form of a deity — 
has its religious order, sometimes two or three 
religious orders. The prima facie view is that, in 
early times, the orders— 6, gr,, the Buddhist brother- 
hood — stood by themselves and had no intimate 
connexion with the mass of the people : a number 
of ascetics followed a certain discipline, both 
practical and doctrinal, and the good people who 
fed them were left to their own religious beliefs, 
a mixture of paganism and old inherited family, 
tribal, and trade rules. Such a view is not com- 

lete. It is true that, in the case of Buddhism or 

ainism, the order came first, and the sect after- 
wards ; and the same process was repeated through 
history more than once. But the leaders, the 
Buddha or the Jina, gathered adherents who did 
not join the order and who formed a body of lay- 
men, a sect, whether Buddhist or Jain.^ In con- 
trast with the lax associations of wandering 
mendicants, like the modern Aghorls, no organized 
monasticism could develop without being backed 
by a sect. The saints, especially the Master and 
his predecessors, the relics, the holy places, the 
symbols (tree, etc.), were the focus of a popular 
Buddhist devotion. The title of Rhys Davids’ 
book, Buddhist India,* is somewhat misleading, 
for India, as a whole, has never been Buddhist, but 
the Buddhist sect has, for a long time, been one 
of the most important sects of India, and is really 
a Church. 

If we are right on this point, we have to infer 
that the modem constitution of Indian sectarian- 
ism is really very old. There is a sect which finds 
its unity in the worship of a god, either a natural 
or mythological god (Siva, Visnu) or an euhemerist 
god (Buddha, Jina). The sect is divided into two 
sections? (1) the laymen, more or less initiated 
into the theology of the sect {sampraddya, daHana, 
niata), and (2) the ascetics, or vairdgis j some are 
hermits {vdnaprastha, dpaxcijpvral, fpr}}xlTai) ; some 
lead a common life {koip 6 ^lol, maihdhdrl) in a 
convent {vihdra, matha), in the neighbourhood of 
a temple or a holy place as a rule •, some wander 
from one niatha to another, from one chaitya to 
another, from one place of pilgi image to another 
(the Circumcelliones of the West).® 

1 P&pini, iv, 3, 10, Karmandinas, Para^anuas. 

2 Vinaya T&xtB, {SEE xiii [1881J 124 ; AMG v. [1883] 128) ; 
Ahguttara, iii. 276. 

3 On the nature of the sect see Barth, QuamnU Ans, p. 140 ; 
see also art. KuakIs. 

4 London, 1003. On Buddhist cult see Kern, tr. Huet, ii. 130- 
248; J. P. Mmayeff, Reaherokes sur le houddhmne, tr. from 
Etussian, Paris, 1894, pp 115-186. 

fiJFor description of the ma^ha see ERE vhi, 808; for 
jontrast of the resident monks {mathdJidr^ with the itinerant, 
irt. KiukIs ; for rules for the initiation of foreign monks, ERE 
'in. 74. 


2. Evolution of the doctrines of the orders.— 
While emphasizing the permanent chaiacter of the 
Indian religious institutions — thei e is no great difter- 
ence, from a certain standpoint, between tlie temple 
in the form of a chaitya and that in the form of a 
^in^a-shrine— it is necessary to avoid wild ana- 
chronism as well as pedantic chronology. The 
beliefs of tlie sects have not been completely modi- 
fied ; everywhere and always a certain monotheism, 
moie or less devotional, kept asserting itself m 
spite of an overAvhelming mythology and polylatry. 
it is quite unlikely that ‘India tell asleep Vedic 

r atheist some centuries B.c. to awake devotional, 
aivite or Vaisnavite some centuries later.’ ^ But 
there has been a revolution in the leading ideas of 
the ‘intellectuals’ of the sects, i.e. of the ascetics. 
The institutions which we study (below, IV.) as 
‘ancient religious orders’ are, as a rule, atheist; 
the Buddhist monk, like the Brahman sannydsin 
of old, aims at mrvdiia, and he does not expect 
any help from any god or saint. Buddhism and 
Jainism, if the doctrines of the hrotheiliood only 
are taken into account, are not ‘ religions ’ ; they 
axe atheist paths of salvation, ^ like Sankhya or 
Vedanta. With the mediaeval or modern orders 
(below, V.) bhakti, an ardent devotion to a ‘ deity 
of election’ {i^tadevata), goes hand in hand witli 
the doctrine of grace {anugmha).^ The neo- 
Buddhism (see art, Mahayana), contrasted with 
early Buddhism (see art. Hinayana), illustrates 
the change: it aims at a rebirth in Sukhavati,* 
not at ni7'vdna, just as the devotee of Visnu aims 
at a rebirth in Goloka, not at brahmamrvdna 
(losing oneself in the Absolute). But the idea of 
nio'vmia has not altogether disappeared in neo- 
Buddhism, although it is kept in tlie background ; 
and, in the same way, the monism or semi-monisui 
{advaita, vi^istddvaita) of the Upanisad-Y ed&ntii 
schools furnisiies the sects of bhakti with an 
esoteric or ‘ superior ’ theology. 

3. Religious vows. — Of all the Indian orders, 
the Buddhists seem to have undei stood the nature 
of the religious life best. The theory of the voavs 
in the AbhidhaTmako^a reminds us of Western 
theology. 

A Buddhist is a man (or a Avoman) Avho has 
taken the vows of the religious life {samvara, 
‘lestraint,’ ‘discipline’}, i.e. who, after taking 
refuge in the Three JeAvels (Buddha, dharma, 
saiigha), has solemnly undertaken to live his whole 
life under the rule of SSkyamuni. The vows are 
either (1) the vows of a bhiksu (the vows of a novice 
and of a nun are different in practice, hut the same 
in kind), or (2) the vows of a layman {updsaka) or 
lay woman {updsikd) ; an updsaka is not, as gener- 
ally understood, a Avorshippex, but a ‘ religieux ’ ; he 
is actually a member of the third order, a tertiary. 

The bhiksu binds himself to avoid all occasions 
of sin {i.e. of desire), and practises a mortification 
Avliich develops the humility and the energy 
necessary to salvation. The upasaka avoids the 
occasion of many sins and plants roots of merit 
Avhich will ripen in a future life.® The difference 
betAveen the two rules of life is characterized by 
the samvara on carnal desire : Avhxle the bhikm is 
absolutely continent and therefoie remains un- 
touched by the fire of passion, the updsaka is to 
avoid only illicit love (kdm& mithydchdra), either 
intercourse with an agamyd (neighbour’s Avife, 
nun, etc.) or illicit intercourse with his own wife.® 
1 A remark often emphasized by A. Barth. 

2 See L de la Valine Poussin, Way to Nirvana, Cambridge, 
p. 1917. ^ ’ 

8 See VajrachchhediM, § 2, 

4 See SEE xlix. [1894], pt. ii. pp. 1, 161, 

BA bhiA^u follows the Ten Precepts (ERE Tii. S20a) An 
updsaka follows the first five of these precepts— the third, 
oontinenoe, being understood mutatis mutandis. 

8 In Paramattfiajotikd, ii. (vol. i. p. 43), the saddrasantosana, 

‘ avoiding adultery,’ is styled brahmacharya, ‘continence,’ 
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A point worthy of notice is that an updsaha is 
expected to take the eight vows of an ujmvasastha 
every foitnight, i.e. to live twenty-four hours as 
a monk (continence, not eating at a prohibited 
time, etc.). 

The man who has taken the vows either of a 
hhiJcsu or of an upasaka is a ' disciplined one,’ a 
‘ restrained one ’ {samvrta ) ; he is not like other 
men, for the vows create the special sort of karma 
which IS styled amjnaptl.^ 

In Mahayana Buddhism the old organization of the order 
remains, theoi etically at least, as it was ; but a new sa7][ivara — 
the ‘discipline of a future Buddha *2__comes to the front 
Bhik§us and updsaJcas have to undertake the duties of a 
bodhisattva, le to ‘ produce ’ the thought of becoming a 
Buddha and to practise the perfect virtues Now, according to 
the dogma and the legends, a hodhisattm may he married ; and 
it IS a common fact that a man, after taking the vows of a 
hhikm^ may ‘ exchange ’ these vows for the vows of a hodhi- 
sattva and many. The consequence was that the Buddhist 
order m Nepal— -and partly at least in old Ka^mir— became an 
order of married bhik^us 3 (Banras, Gubharjus, Vajracharyas). 

The Church and the State.— An important 
point m the history of the orders is the interven- 
tion of the State. Buddhists, Jains, and Ajivikas 
secured, through the zeal of A^oka,^ important 
advantages. On the other hand, while the 
religious orders carefully respected the rights of 
the kings, nobles, and parents ® (no son, slave, or 
officer can he admitted into the Buddhist order 
without the permission of father, owner, or king), 
there are evidences that the civil power did not 
always respect the rights of the churches ® The 
history of the so-called persecutions remains to be 
studied. Scholars now believe that the Buddhist 
narratives on this subject are on the whole inac- 
curate.^ 

IV. A NCimT RBLIQIO US ORDERS. —From about 
the 8th to the 6th cent. B.C. a number of 
religious leaders gave a regular form to the 
wandering ascetic life. The best of them had a 
high moral standaid and a high intellectual stand- 
point ; they condemned in theory, even when they 
were forced to tolerate in practice, the less honour- 
able devices which were popular among their 
followers (magical performances, etc.) ; they 
preached a path to salvation, and contrived to 
adapt to this lofty aim the penitential and ecstatic 
practices. They were great organizers and also 
great men ; while the brotherhoods which they 
had established were living, robust organisms, they 
themselves became the gods of new religions. 

I. Buddhist and Jain. — The rules of the Buddhist ® 

1 See art. Karma, vol vii. p. 674, § 5. The prdtimok^asaini^ara, 
‘discipline according to the rules of the Pratiraoksa on the 
Vmaya,’ is the essential condition of the dhydnaBaTjivara and 
lQkQttara&ar]fimra (see art. Dhyana), which, being the path to 

constitute the mystical side of the life of a monk In 
Occidental language the upasaka is a tertiaiy, the bhiksu is a 
regular fnar who is expected to he a mystic. In fact, only the 
bhib^u IS qualified for mysticism and nirv&p>a. 

2 See art. Bodhisattva. 

sSee B. H. Hodgson, Essays on the Languages . . . of Nepal 
and Tib&t, London, 1874, p 139 ; S. L6vi, N^pal, Paris, 1905, li. 
26. See also the ‘predictions ‘— 6 , 5 ',, Rastrapaiaparipfchchha. 

4 See art. A^oka ; E. Senart, Les Inscriptions de Piyadasi^ 
2 vols , Pans, 1881-86 ; V. A. Smith, A^oka, Oxford, 1901. The 
history of Kaniska and Harsa is also interesting in that respect 
(see V. A Smitfi, The Early Bist. of India^, Oxford, 1908). 

6 See Yinaya. Texts, i {SBE xiii.). 

Q See, e.g., Sik§dsamuchohaya, p. 69 f. 

7 Kern, Manual of Indian Buddhism, pp 118, 12^ 134; see 
Taranatha, Gesch. des Buddhismus in Indien, tr. F. A. von 
Schiefner, Petrograd, 1869, p. 81 ; W, Wassilieff, Buddhismus, do, 
1800, p. 208 ; Divydvaddna, ed. E. B. Cowell and E. A. Neil, 
Cambridge, 1886, p. 484. 

8 See artt Disciphnb (Buddhist), Ceylon Buddhism, Elder 
(Buddhist), Initiation (Buddhist), Monabticism (Buddhist). 
Sources : Yinaya Texts, i.-iii. (SEE xiii., xvii. [1882], xx. [1885]) ; 
P. L. Wieger, Bouddhisme chinois, i., Yinaya Monachisme ei 
discipline. Pans, 1910 ; L. Finot, ‘ Le Pratimoksa dea Sarvasti- 
vadins,^ JA xi. ii [1913] 466 ; A. P, E. Hoernie, Manuscript 
Remains of Buddhist Literature, i., Oxford, 1916, Bhik^un’i' 
karmavdcand, Oxford, Skr, MSS, no. 1442 (Cat. [1905] ii. 266) ; 
H. Oidenberg, * Buddhistisohe Studien,’ ZDMG lii. [1898] 
613 ; S. Beal, A Catena of Buddhist Scriptures, London, 1871 ; 
Adikarmapradipa, tr L, de la Yall6e Poussin, Bouddhisme, 


and Jain ^ brothel hoods are Avell known and innv 
be easily studied both in the souices, the gi eater 
I number of which have been translated, and in a 
i number of summaiies or essays. 

It is often forgotten that the Sangha contain 
two classes of ‘religieux’; (a) the monks vho 
follow the old rule of asceticism (the twelve or 
tliirteen dhutahgas or dhutagunas),^ hermits, 
'men of cemeteries’ — they are' often very holy 
men, 3 although they have a bad reputation nn’d 
are even forbidden to approach the village; and 
(5) the monks of lax observance, the KOLvb^m, wju. 
not only disregard the dhutaiigas, but indulge 1*1 
the 'extra-allowances’ (atircfoaldhlm) authorized 
by the Vinaya— i.e., they are solemnly taught the 
four nUrayas (alms poured in the bowl as sole 
food, dress made of rags, a tree as a house, cow- 
urine as sole medicament), but they do not take 
any account of these lules.^ 

2 . Other orders.— Side by side with the Bud- 
dhists, the Jainas, and the Ajivikas {q.v.), there 
were seveial religious orders or associations w'hich 
are known only by name. We may mention the 
followers of the teachers named in the Smuanna' 
phalasutta^ and the steieotyped list of Ahguttara, 
lii. 276.® 

While, in accordance with the lationaiistic ideas 
which came into the foreground at that time 
[Brahman as, Upamsads), the eailier orders were 
mostly atheist ‘ disciplines of salvation ’ or ' paths 
to nirvdTia,'^ there are evidences that many wor- 
shippers of some ‘deity of election’ [istamvatd) 
constituted themselves into congregations or orders. 
Such names as Bevadhammika,'^ Indavattika, 
Brahmavattika, Vasudevavattika, etc.,® point to 
that conclusion. Ascetics, to be sure, exerted 
themselves, both by penance and by ecstasy, to be 
reborn in some heaven. According to the Bud- 
dhists, Brahmans have only such a rebirth in view ; 
and the Buddhist Scriptures, which do not apjprove 
of the Brahman sacrificial method of obtaining 
this rebirth, have a theory on the meditations 
through which such a rebirth may be obtained. 
The medifeval and modern orders (below, V.) have 
certainly had a long history previous to any infor- 
mation now available. 

V. MEDIMYAL and modern orders.^— ‘1. 


London, 1909, p. Iff.; I-Tsing, Record of the Buddhist 
Religion in India and the Malay Peninsula, tr. J. Takakusn, 
Oxford, 1896 Summaries: Kern, tr. Hiiet, u. 38-185; M. E. 
L. van Goor, De BuddhisUsche Non, Le> den, 1915 ; Mmayeif, 
Recherches sur le bouddhisme, p. 271 (appendix : ‘ La Coramu- 
naut6 dea moines bouddhistes ’) ; E, Spence Hard 3 ’', Eastern 
Monachism, London, 1850 , Hodgson, pp. 139-146 (see S. L6vi, 
li. 26). 

1 See artt. Jainism, Monastioism (Buddhist); sources in 
Achdraiiga (SBE xxii. [1884] 1, 202 f,); Ja^anderlal Jaim, 
Outlines of Jainism, Cambridge, 1916 ; Mrs, Sinclair Stevenson, 
The Heart of Jainism, hondon, 1915. The connexion between 
the monks and the ‘tertiaries ’ is very close in Jainism. 

2 See, e.q,, Eh 3 's Davids, Dialogues of the Buddha, i. 210; 
Milinda, p. 848 (SBE xxxvi. [1894] 244). 

8 See art. Pratyekabuddhas. 


4 There are many points of controversy— e.i?,, the use of meat, 
which is condemned in Mahayana and authonzed (even obliga- 
tory [see I-Tsmg, Rehgieux dminents, tr. E. Ohavannes, Paris, 
1894, p. 48]) in Hinayana ; see W. Hopkins, * Buddhist Eule 
against Eating Meat,’ JAOS xxvii. pt. 2 [1907], p. 455. 

6 Dialogues of the Buddha, i. 66 ff. ; also R. O. Franke, Digha- 
nikdya, Gottingen, 1913. 

6 Dialogues of the Buddha, i 220 ; JRAS, 1908, p. 197 ; 
Mahavastu, iii. 412 ; Sik^asanmchchaya, p, 831 ; LahtamstarcL 
p. 2 ; Sumaiigalavildsini, i 162 ; SaMharmapunddrika (SBE 
xxi. [1884] 268). 

7 Afiguttara, iii. 276. ® Makdniddesa, p. 89. 

9 A. Barth, Quarante Ans, 1 . 166, ‘Religions de ITnde,’ i. 
399, ‘Bulletin des religions de Tlnde,’ ii. 72, 206, 420; H. H. 
Wilson, Religious Sects of the Hindus, London, 1861 , H. T. 
Oolebrooke, Miscellaneous Essays, ed. E. B. Cowell, do. 1873 ; 
L, D. Barnett, Hinduism, do. 1900 ; P. Oltramare, L*Hist. des 
iddes thiosophiques dans VInde, Paris, 1906 ; E. Garbe, S&rpkhya 
und Toga (=6? JAP in. 4), Strassburg, 1896; E.^ Schmidt, 
Eakire und Fakvrtum im alien und modernen Indien t Yoga' 
Lehre und Yoga^Praxis nachindisohen Originalquellen, Berlin, 
1908; M. Monier-WUliains, Indian Wisdom, London, 1876, 
‘Indian Theistic Reformers,’ JRAS xiii [1881] 1 , 281, ‘The 
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Theology. — BhakU^'^ t.e. devotioii to God — a 
Heavenly Father, and often, like the Vaisnavite 
avatarSy an incarnate Saviour — gave rise to a lofty 
niysticism,^ a solid theology of divine grace. 
Meditation, when hlmhti remains pure, has a 
reasonable object, and compares to advantage with 
the ‘meditation without an object,’ which is the 
highest stage in the ‘disciplines of salvation.’ 
Asceticism has a truly religious meaning. Keligious 
orders have been the ornament and the focus of 
the powerful and intense sectarian worships which 
have been since the Bhacfavad-Gltd the lead- 
ing forces of Indian religious thought.^ 

Bhaktiy whether Buddhist or Hindu, has its 
drawbacks and its faihu^es. 

ms deemed the essential condition of salvation; it 
became the unique condition A mngle act of faith, a single 
emcer© invocation to God, cancels a life of sin. Finally, the 
exaggeration of hlmlti destroys hhaUi * 4 


With Kabir are connected a number of sects; 
Dadupanthis, Baba Lillis, Sadlms, Satnamis, 
Prannathis, ^ivanarayanis ; the ffitru of the 
last had a remarkable interview with Bishop 
Heber. 

Hanak (q.v.) and the Sikhs (g.'u.) also belong to 
the spiritual influence of Kabir.^ 

(6) The Xiidandins or Basnamis — 

all ascetics ; — and (2) the Smartas— ascetics and 
laymen — profess to be disciples of Sankara. The 
religious order of the sect of the Linga^^ats (q,v.}, 
(3) the Jangamas, are both cenobitic and itinerant ; 
they weie founded by Ekantada Kamayya {12th 
cent.); (4) the Kauphtltas, ‘spht-eared,’ are 
mendicants; (5) the Gosains (qosvmiin), Siva- 
charms, Hamsas, Paramahamsas, and many other 
ascetics practise a phrenetic asceticism ; some form 
real associations. 


To pronounce the name of Avalokitesvara or of 
Krsna, even by chance, even in a blasphemy, is 
enough. Further, the devotion due to God is due 
(1) to the qtmc, who is often regarded as an incarna- 
tion of God Himself ; Hinduism, in that direction, 
went almost as far as Lamaism (q*v.) ; and also (2) 
to specialized forms of God and to idols ; hence all 
forms of superstition. Again (3) devotion is often 

E aid to the or ‘female energy,’ of God; 

ence the ‘ religious ’ justification of the eroticism 
of the Saktas (left-hand worship). 

2. Classification. — The rdle of the religious 
orders has been sometimes to purify hkakti from 
its pagan features, sometimes to emphasize those 
features and to organize the pustimargay ‘salva- 
tion b;y dalliance.’ They may be described either 
as Yaisuavite or as Saivite, according to the name 
that they give to God. 

{co) Vaisriavite,’^ — (1) Bamanuja iq.v.)y and (2) 
Btoananda,® who belonged to the school of Eama- 
nuja and was possibly the immediate gtcru of (3) 
Kabir (o.'y.) ; (4) Anandatirtha, who originated 
the Madhvas {q.v,); (5) Ohaitanya {q.v,), and (6) 
Vallabhacharya {q.'V, ; 16th cent.), with the (5») 
KartSbhajas and the (6®) Charan Basis (18th cent. ), 
with the (6^) Badhavallabhis, the Sakhihhavas, etc. 


Vaisoava Eeligion,' ib. xiv. [1882] 287, 733 ; W. Orooke, Tribe 
and OmeSy Calcutta, 1896 ; M, A. Shemng, Mndu Tribes am 
^es in Senares, do. 1872-81 , Jogendra Nath Bhattaoharya 
Bindu Castes and Sects, do. 1896 ; I. 0. Oman, The Mystics 
Asceticsy and Saints of India, London, 1906, Cults, Customs 
and Superstitions of India, do. 1908, The Brahmans, Theists 
and Muslims of India, do 1907; J. Munay, Mandbooh of th 
Bengal Preddemy, do. 1882, Mandbooh of the Bombay Presi 
denoy^, do. 1881, Mandbooh qf the 3iadras Presidency, do 
1879 ; W. W. Hunter, Impmal Gazetteer of India\ do. 1885-87 
G. A. Valentia, Voyages and Travels, do. 1809-11 ; B. Shea am 
A, Troyer, The Dabistdn or S(^ol of Manners, tr. from Persian 
do. 1843 ; J". A, Dubois, Hindu Manners, Customs, and Cere 
monies^ ed. H. K. Beaucham-p, Oxford, 1906; B. Heber, Harr 
of a Journey through the upper Provinces of India, fron 
Oakum to Bombay, London, 1828, <*1843-44; E, G 

Bhaadarkar, Vamavim, Saivism, and Minor Eeliaious System 
(sxGIAP iii. 6), Stocassburg^, 1018; Bajagopalaoharya, Vaisna 
mte mformers in India, Madras, 1909 ; S. Krishnaswam 
Aiyangar,-8n Jtdmdnujacharya, a Sketch of his Life, do 1908 
0. M. Padmanlibhacharya, Life and Teachings of Sri Madhvd 
mdrya, do. 1900 ; Balarama Malhka, Krishna and Krishnaism 
Calcutta, 1898, Jagannatka’s Worship at Puri, do. 1892 
Devendranatha, Boorga Poojah, do. 1897; P. Max Muller, 
Mdmakrishna, his Life and Sayings, London, 1898: P. W. 
Thomas, Mutual Influence of Muhammadans and Hindus, 
Cambridge, 1892. ' 

1 See art. Bhakti-mIeoa. 

2 See, e,g., Saiidilyahhaktisiiiras, tr. E. B. Cowell, Bibl. Ind , 
Calcutta, 1878, also Sacred Boohs of the Hindus, vii. [Allahabad, 

^ See L. D. Barnett, The Heart of India, London, 1903, also 
Hinduism, do. 1906; on the Sittars, B. Caldwell, Comparative 
Grammar of the Dravidian Languages, London, 1875, Introd. 
SSdils’ 187/ Holh-Songs of Southern India, 

4 See ’Barth, Quarante Ans, p. 199. 

6 See art. Hiimmswt, yol. vi. p. 702 f.; also arfcfc, GosXtir, 
BnAicw-MAR0A, BBiTGAr, (§§ 31 and 32), HarisohandIs, BairIoL 
OuARAN DAsis, KsakIs, Pravidians (S. India), vol. v. p. 24 
lJANOimi.lYAS. ’ 

See art. BamakanjdIs. 


Literature — ^The literature has been given m the footnotes, 
L. DE LA VALTiEE PoUSSIN. 

RELIGIOUS ORDERS (Japanese). — In the 
native religion of Shinto there have been from 
early times certain hereditary religious corpora- 
tions which may be regarded as a kind of religious 
brotherhoods. The Nakatomi, though hardly a 
pnestly caste, were recognized as vicars of the 
Mikado, and they also largely composed the 
officials of the Jingikwan, or department of religion. 
Another hereditary coloration was the Imbe, de- 
scended from the god Futodama. Tlieir duty was 
to prepare the ofierings and to exercise the most 
careful avoidance of impurity in so doing. A 
third order was that of the Urabe, or diviners, 
ttientioned already in A.D. 585, and later divided 
into four branches belonging to as many pro- 
vinces.^ J. A. MagCullogh. 

RELIGIOUS ORDERS (Mexican and Peru- 
vian).—!. Mexican,— In the higher civilizations of 
America we find religious orders akin to the reli- 
gious brotherhoods of higher faiths. In Mexico one 
of these orders was the Tlamaxcacayoti, an ascetic 
order attached to the service of the god Quetzal- 
coatl. The head of it was named after the god, 
and never issued from his seclusion except to speak 
to the king. The brothers dressed in black robes, 
lived on coarse fare, and worked hard. They kept 
a night watch, singing hymns to Quetzalcoatl. 
At times they retired to the desert for penance 
and in order to pray in seclusion. Children were 
dedicated to this order from birth, wearing a dis- 
tinctive collar, called yamiati, until the age of 
four, when they might be admitted to the brother- 
hood.'* 

^ .pother outstanding order was that of Telpoch- 
tilizble, the ‘ congregation of yonng men,’ youths 
who lived at home, but met at sunset in a special 
house to dance and sing praises to the god.® Each 
temple had also a monastery. 

The Tlamacazqui, ‘deacons’ or ministers, and 
the Quaquaeuiltiu, ‘ herb-eaters,’ dedicated them- 
selves for life to the service of the gods. Both 
I were ascetic orders performing acts of penance in 
imitation of their patron, Quetzalcoatl. These 
orders had monasteries for both sexes, and their 
head was the high-priest of Quetzalcoatl.® Female 
children were dedicated to the service of the gods 
when forty days old, by being presented to the 
priest in the temple, carrying a miniature broom 
and censer. At the required age they then 

1 Bee artt, UeXsIs, NirmaIiAs, two of tbe three religious orders 
of the Sikhs. 

2 See art. HiNBuisn, vol. vi. p. 701 f.; also artt KaraeTs, 
Kedarnath, KarI-lu^oTs (Severas, Khevaras), AtItb, GosSIn 
GAKAPATYAS, BENGAE (§ 33 ), QORAKUKSTS, Db A.VIBIAK3 (S. India), 
vol. V, pp. 22, 25. 

Shinto: the Way of the Gods, London, 1905, 
p, 20Z fr. ' 

4 M iii. 486. 6 Ib, iii. 436. 6 Ib, ii. 203. 
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entered the monastery, either for a period of years 
or for life-long continence. Under the care of a 
matron they were employed in weaving and em- 
broidering temple-tapestries, filling the incense 
braziers, and preparing bread for the priests.^ 

The Totonacs had a strict order devoted to 
Centeotl, Its members were widowers over sixty, 
of irreproachable character, who lived a secluded 
and austere life. They dressed in skins and ate 
no meat. They were much respected by the 
people, who consulted them, and regarded their 
answers as oracles. ^ 

2 . Peruvian. — In Peru the most remarkable 
example of a religious order was that of the 
‘ Virgins of the Sun,’ girls who had been dedicated 
to the service of the god in infancy, and at the 
fitting age placed under the care of matrons in 
convents. Here they lived in absolute seclusion, 
for none but the Inca and his queen could enter. 
Their employment was to watch over the sacred 
fire and to weave and embroider temple-hangings as 
w^ell as the dresses for the Inca and his household. 
They had to live a life of strictest continence, and 
any one who failed to do so was buried alive, 
while her lover was strangled and the village or 
town where he lived was razed to the ground. 
Yet from their numbers the most beautiful were 
selected as ^brides’ or concubines of the Inca. 
The ‘ houses of the virgins of the sun,’ or monas- 
teries, were low ranges of buildings, surrounded 
by high walls, to exclude them from observation.® 

3 . Both in Mexico and in Peru there were orders 
of knights corresponding to the European religious 
orders of chivalry. The initiation to these orders 
was protracted and severe, testing both the bravery 
and the endurance of the candidates.'* 

Literature —See the works cited in the footnotes. 

J. A. MacCitlloch. 

RELIGIOUS ORDERS (Muslim).— In this 
article attention is confined mainly to the N. 
African orders. Eor the religious orders in other 
countries reference should be made to the series 
of articles on MuHAMMADAi^riSM. See also artt. 
Dervish, StlEls. 

I. GmEEAL CBARAGTBRISTICS. I. Pre- 
liminary observations. — ^In the East the religious 
orders of Islam are not numerous, but their 
members axe subject to religious obligations of 
the most precise kind, to a most rigorous dis- 
cipline alike in spiritual and in temporal things, 
and to a strictly defined procedure in political 
matters, so that they are at once initiates (in the 
exact sense of the term) and agents of their official 
head. In N. Africa, and especially in the Maghrib, 
on the other band, the orders are fonnd in large 
numbers, but their organization is lax. Thus, as 
we proceed from Morocco to the Ear East, we 
notice that the orders gradually decrease in 
number and importance; while, in passing from 
East to West, we find an unmistakable ebb in the 
current of Pan-Islamism. It would seem, in fact, 
that the ideal of the religious order is incompatible 
with that of Pan-Islamism ; each tends to exclude 
the other. In the East and the Ear East the 
breath of Pan-Islamism has sometimes excited, 
or threatened to excite, the Muslim populace to 
revolt ; while in N. Africa, where the Pan-Islamist 
idea is but little diffused, it is the orders that 
have now and again disturbed the public peace or 
provoked conflicts in tbe colonial or protected 
countries. 

It should also be noted that in the Maghrib the 
fact that the Shaxifs, Le. the real or supposed 
descendants of Muhammad, are found in great 

1 NR ii. 204 f. 2 Ib. u. 214, iii. 437. 

8 W. H. Rresootfe, MUL of th& C(mgu$6t of Pent, London, 
1890,jp. 62t 

4^ NR h. 194 f. ; Prescott, p, 10- 


numbers tends to diminish the importance of 
the orders. The Shaiifs form a higlily-esteemed 
religious class, their descent itself pioviding a 
sufficient basis for their authority. As it is not 
to their interest that religious associations which 
may divert to their own uses some portion of the 
religious offerings should be making headway 
alongside of them, the Sliarifian families are 
essentially hostile to the orders, except those 
which they have founded and in a sense absorbed, 
thus appropriating the advantages and emoluments 
of both the Sharifate and the order. 

The orders are very numerous in N. Africa, and 
the majority of them have a large, some even an 
enormous, membership. Definite, or even approxi- 
mate, enumerations of their adherents are alto- 
gether out of the question. In countries subject 
to European Powers, as Algeria, statistics have 
been compiled and published, but they have only 
a relative value. In independent Muslim coun- 
tries, such as Morocco, the numerical estimates are 
purely fanciful. Questions put to native members 
of one and the same order or community will elicit 
the most remarkable diversity of estimates ; thus, 
as regards a particular confrateruity, oue will 
speak of hundieds of members, another of thou- 
sands, while a personal investigation will perhaps 
reduce the total to a few dozens or even units. 
Still, after making all allowances, we are safe to 
say that the membership of the orders in 
Africa is very large; the present writer is of 
opinion that in Morocco about three-quarters of 
the male population belong to these communities. 

Another noteworthy fact of a general character 
is that some orders are specially connected with 
particular districts 01 particular tiibes. Thus the 
order of the Hasiriyyah and that of the Mbuoniin 
recruit their ranks almost exclusively among the 
inhabitants of the Wadi Bra' a (S. Morocco); 
while, as an instance of a group wholly confined 
to a certain ethnological stratum, and affiliated 
with a religious order, we may refer to the Bukhara 
(plur. of Bukhari), descendants of the famous Black 
(Juard instituted bjr the sultans of Morocco, whose 
privileges were ratified by an imperial decree in 
1697 ; this negro aristocracy belongs in the main 
to theTsawiyyah (below, II. i). 

Finally, from the category of religious orders 
properly so called we exclude certain associations 
possessing a religious character (all associations in 
Islam may be said to have a religious character — 
corporations, trade gilds, shooting clubs, etc. ), but 
having nothing else in common with the orders (of 
which religion is the sole raison eVUre, and which 
have an essentially religious purpose). Thus we 
do not regard the acrobatic society of Stxs called 
the Ulad Sidl ^ammad u Musa as a religious 
order ; still less the GhnAwa, the negro jugglers 
of the public grounds and market-places. Their 
open-air performances and their manner of taking 
the collection do not suggest a religious fraternity. 

2 . Organization, — At the head of the order 
(called trlqaj *way,’ or ^band’) stands the 

shaikh, who exercises absolute authority. Under 
the shaikh is the khalifah, or naib, who acts as his 
vicegerent or deputy, and, in more remote parts, 
represents him and nis authority. Next come the 
miir^addams, heads of the various groups into 
which the order is divided, and engaged in the 
work of propaganda and management ; they enrol 
new members, and initiate them, collect the offer- 
ings, and convey the instructions of the shaikh to 
members within their jurisdiction ; in short, they 
axe pre-eminently the agents of the order. The 
menibers, again, are styled kfmdn, ihhwan, 
‘brothers’ (Algeria, etc.), (plnr. oi faqlr, 

‘poor’) (Morocco), or, more rarely, darKnslws, 
which is rather an Oriental term ; one also hears 
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the word ‘companions.’ The several chiefs 

of an order are kept in touch with one another by 
foot-messengers {raqqdb) j the naqib is a kind of 
master of ceremonies ; the shdv^sh is charged with 
temporal affairs. 

The members of an order hold regular meetings, 
called hadrahs^ at stated times, and at these they 
engage in their devotional practices — prayer, sing- 
ing, dancing, etc,— and iiear the instructions and 
counsels of their mugaddams. The order lias also 
an establishment called the zdtoiyah. This word 
is rather vagiie in its denotation/but in a general 
way it signifies an abode of murdhlt^ or monks, 
ana is thus often rendered ‘convent/ ‘ monastery,’ 
or even (quite wrongly) ‘ hospital/ The zmoiyah^ 
in fact, may be a group of buildings— sometimes a 
very extensive group — comprising a mosque, a 
school, apartments for disciples {talahah), pilgrims 
(if it has a saxnt^s tomb), dependents, travellers, 
the poor, etc., or it may be no more than a place 
of meeting and instruction. 

3. Initiation and the chains.— The rite of initia- 
tion is called wircl,^ lit. ‘going down,’ and so 
‘ descent to the watering-place,’ ‘act of drinking,’ 
and is administered to the novice {murid) by the 
muqaddam The mugaddam receives his investi- 
ture from the shaikh, who delivers to him a diploma 
styled ijdzah. The pierogative of the shaikh rests 
upon tradition and derives its sanction from the 
‘ chains ’ in which the tradition is embodied. There 
are two kinds of chains : (1) the chain of initiation 
{silsilat al-wird), Le, the series of ‘saints’ fiom 
whom the founder of the order received his in- 
struction, and (2) the chain of benediction [silsilat 
ctl-baraka), or series of shaikhs who successively 
held the headship of the order, and so transmitted 
the divine benediction. The former goes hack 
from the founder to Muhammad through a com- 
plete series of real or supposed personages directly 
linked with one another, and then ascends, with 
the archangel Gabriel as intermediary, to Allah 
himself. 

4. Mysticism in the orders.^ — Mysticism 
which is one of the fundamental elements of re- 
ligion, if not indeed its very essence, was, in 
Islam, the needed, and in a sense the inevitable, ' 
recoil from^ the intellectualism of the Qur’an. 
Mysticism is highly developed in the orders, and 
in some of them reaches its zenith. It takes 
various forms. It appears in the ‘ saints’ chains ’ 
mentioned above, connecting the founders of the 
orders with Mubamniad, and through him with 
Gabriel and Allah, thus securing for them their 
divine authority. The significance attached to these 
chains rests wholly upon the mystical element. It 
manifests itself strikingly in the religious language 
—formulae of initiation [imrd) and of prayer [dhikr, 
etc. ), instructions and counsels of the shaikhs ^ specu- 
lations regarding the stages, and descriptions of 
the psychic states, through which the votary passes 
in order to attain to ecstasy and union with God- 
speculations and descriptions that recall in striking 
fashion the analogous theories and delineations of 
Christian mysticism and Buddhist asceticism. 

5. Ritual and ceremonial/— Mysticism, though 
in origin and principle a reaction against the 
systematizing and the abuse of rites and formulse, 
has given rise in the orders to a ceremonialism of 
its own. This finds expression, first of all, in 
litanies— the manifold repetitions (extending to 50, 
100, 1000, 10,000, and even 100,000 times) of the 
same religious affirmations or invocations. In 
some orders the members devote all their energies 
to the recitation of the dhihr, spending the day 
and sometimes the whole night in repeating the 
same forms of prayer. Ritualism and religious 


lull Oisoussion of Muslim mysticism, see art. SufIs. 
2 Of. artt. PRATSU (Muhammadan), Pin, 


formulism, one would think, could hardly go any 
farther. 

Ritualism appears also in the strange ceremonies 
and practices characteristic of special orders (see 
below, II. i) — ^forms of ritual which secure for such 
ordeis an extraordinary influence over the mass of 
believers. 

6. Political aspects. — The orders differ greatly 
from one another in their political aspects. We 
shall confine oui selves here to a single country, 
Morocco, where these communities, in contrast to 
the important political rdle which they formerly 
played, have now all but ceased to manifest any 
activity whatever in this respect — a fact well 
\vorthy of note. From the end of the 15th cent, 
till 1830 — the beginning of the French conquest of 
Algeria — N. Africa was dominated by two rival 
authorities, viz. the Sharifs of Morocco and the 
Turks of Algiers. These two powers had sprung 
into being almost simultaneously as the result of a 
religious movement against the Christian conquest 
of Muslim Spain and against the active designs of 
Portugal and Spain upon Morocco. This twofold 
activity on^ the part of Christian Powers aroused 
the fanaticism of the Berbers and the Arabs, and 
kindled a revolution which, directed by the orders, 
resulted in the overthrow of all the Maghribene 
dynasties, these being replaced by sovereignties 
established through the influence of the orders and 
the murdhit. In Morocco the first of the new 
dynasty, that of the Sa'adian Sharifs, was Abii 
’Abdallah al-Qaim hi Amrillah, who, after an 
understanding with the murabit of Sus, advanced 
a claim to the sovereignty c. fiis A.H. (A.D. 1509- 
10). In the eyes of the people this dynasty stood 
for a government constituted according to the 
purest traditions of Islam. 

To-day, from a variety of causes,^ these orders, 
in spite of the anarchy prevailing in Morocco, have 
all but ceased to exercise any influence whatever 
in political affairs. In essence the causes are two : 
(1) the divisions and rivalries existing among the 
orders, these being particularly rife in Morocco ; 
and (2) the prerogative of the Makhzen, i.Q, the 
Moroccan government, which is now able to have 
the highest positions in the leading orders con- 
ferred upon its foremost representatives— ministers, 
the imperial family, and even the sultan himself. 

7. Place in social life, — ^As in Muslim countries 
religion is even more decidedly a social concern 
than it is among Christian peoples, the social r61e 
of the orders is closely connected with their re- 
ligious aspect. Mysticism, which is cultivated 
more or less in all the orders, has a strong fascina- 
tion for the African peoples, both those which 
labour under the violent and arbitrary administra- 
tion of native governments (Morocco) and those 
which have been forcibly subjected to the rule of 
infidel Powers, such as France and Britain ; and, 
W enabling its votaries to become absorbed in 

I God, or at least to engage without restriction or 
hindrance in religious practices to which the 
authorities take no objection, mysticism offers to 
the oppressed not only an open gateway towards 
heaven, but also a means of deliverance from all 
the trammels and miseries of earth. Now, to this 
powerful attraction^ of mysticism in the orders is 
added the no less inviting aspect of their social 
function. The religious order is a form of associa- 
tion peculiarly congenial to the Muslim mind. 
Among the Muslims of Africa in particular the 
spirit of combination and co-operation is remark- 
ably well developed. Every active form of social 
life tends to embody itself in associations— trade 
gilds, shooting clubs (which are very numerous), 
charitable societies, etc. This intense need of 

iSee E, Montet, Les Confr^Hes religieuses de VIsUm 
marocain, Pans, 1902. 
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acting everywhere and in all things in conjunction 
and communion with one’s fellows is then invested 
with a sacred character by religion. Thus, on the 
one !iand, the mysticism’ of the orders acts as a 
social force in bringing individuals together under 
the jegis of religion, while, on the other, the orders, 
as religious associations, form one of the most 
active and most potent phases of the social entity 
known as Islam. 

11. Tbb several orders.— i, 'Isawiyyah.— 
This order, one of the most important in Africa, 
was founded by Muhammad b. Tsa, who was born 
of a Sharihan family in Mekinez (Morocco), wliere 
he also died (c. 1523-24) and was Wried. Having 
become a member of the Shadhiliyyah Jazuliyyah 
(below, § 30), he performed the pilgrimage to Mecca, 
and either in Arabia or in Egypt was in touch with 
certain dervishes who instructed him in the observ- 
ances of the Oriental orders JEaidiriyyah and 
Sa' adiyyah. _ Returning to Morocco with the repu- 
tation of being thoroughly proficient in mystical 
theology and capable of performing the most 
wonderful miracles, he became so popular that the 
sultan himself took umbrage and gave orders that 
Tsa and his disciples should quit Mekinez. 

It was during his exile that, when on one occasion 
his disciples were in the last straits of hunger and 
crying out for food, the master bade them eat what 
was to be found upon the road. There was nothing 
but stones, snakes, and scorpions ; yet such was 
their confidence in their leader that they devoured 
these without hesitation, and his miraculous 
powers warded off any ill effects of the unnatural 
meal. This incident was probably the origin of 
those singular practices of a similar kind in which 
the Tsawiyyah still engage. Legend ascribes a 
great number of miracles to Tsa, and the report of 
these led the sultan to recall him to Mekinez, 

The chief convent of the order is in Mekinez, and 
the supreme council of forty membeis is housed in 
it. The order has a loose organization, and appears 
to lack cohesion, though in Morocco, where it is 
stronginnumbersand influence, it is more compact 
and better organized. As regards doctrine the 
TsEwiyyah are fundamentally at one with the 
Shadhiliyyah j and indeed their founder used to 
say that the life he lived was ‘ that of the Sufis, 
that of the Shadhiliyyah.’ A Muslim savant has 
thus summarized their teachings ; 

* In religions thmga—contmuous progress towards the deity, 
sobriety, fasting, absorption in God earned to such heights 
that bodily sufferings and physical mortifications are unable 
to affect the now impassible senses ; in moral tbings— to fear 
nothing, to acknowledge no authority but that of God and the 
Saints, and to submit only to such as permit the principles of 
the Sacied Book to he earned into practice,’ 

In doctrine, accordingly, the Tsawiyyah are 
mystics. 

'Tjje remarkable ritual practices for which the 
Tsawiyyah are noted have often been described. 
The Cferman traveller, H. von Maltzan,^ who had 
an opportunity of witnessing them at Mekinez, has 
given an account of an Tsawiyyah meeting, and 
this, being little known, we may give here, more 
especially because the present writer x^egards it as 
the most accurate and authentic of its kind, and 
because, having been present at similar functions 
in Morocco and Algeria, he is able to confirm the 
circumstantial character of its details. 

’The religious ceremony opens with the nasal intoning of 
the formula expressing the Muslim confession of faitb, Ld 
Jldha il *Alldh (' There is no god but God’), repeated over and 
over again. The sacred words are chanted in all tones to the 
point of satiety, yet always in measure- Then all at once, 
when the chanting and the outcry, accom]panied by tlie regular 
heating of tomtoms and drums, are at their loudest, one of the 
brothers of the order rises up and begins the religious dance 
{iMeh). The MdEeb is not in the strict sense a dance, but we 


1 Dr&i Jahre im Sordwesten von Leipzig, 1868, ir. 

276 ff. 
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have no better word by which to render the Arabic term. It 
consists in regular movements of the body — slow to begin with, 
then more and more rapid, and at length convulsive. At the 
outset there are rhythmic oscillations of the head and the 
upper part of the bodj', and deep and rapid l)owing. The 
dancer having continued to perform these motions for some 
minutes, a second rises, then a third, until at last six of the 
Tsawiyyah are vying with one another in vehement swaying 
and bending. This preliminary scene lasts for about half an 
hour. Each of the actors in the strange performance carries on 
till he comes to the paioxysm of the lahdeb. The movements 
become more and more rapid, the bending deeper and deeper, 
the turnings of the head and the body more and more violent, 
until at length the exhausted Tsawiyyah are seized with 
vertigo, froth gathers on their lips, their eyes stand out of 
their sockets and roll with the shifting gaze of the insane, and 
tlie fanatical dancers fall staggering to the ground ; they have 
attained the state of blissful ecstas.y. 

The state of physical prostration signifies that the spirit of 
the founder of tne order has gained control over the disciple, so 
making him capable of swallowing with impunity the most 
virulent poisons and all things that lacerate or cut. Soon the 
SIX Tsawiyyah are wallowing upon the ground in wild disorder, 
giving vent to frightful yells of an altogether unhuman char- 
acter, and resembling now the snorting of the wild boar, now 
the roaring of the lion. Some of them, like wild beasts, grind 
their teeth, from which drips a whitish foam. In their dis- 
ordered and threatening movements, it would seem as if they 
were about to rend the onlookers in pieces. 

A large dish is then brought forward, and is uncovered by the 
mnqaddam who presides over the ceremony. It contains 
serpents, scorpions, toads, lizards — a jumble of loathsome and 
venomous creatures. Hardly has the muqaddmn removed the 
cover when the six frenzied maniacs fall upon the foul mass of 
living things with the voracity of famished beasts of prey, and 
in a moment the whole is torn m pieces and devouied. No 
trickery here 1 I see the reptiles torn in pieces by the powerful 
teeth, while the blood of the serpents and the slimy secretion 
of the scorpions tinge the saliva at the corners of the mouth 
This levolting meal is followed by another, possibly even more 
dangerous A dish of broken glass, needles, and cactus leaves 
18 brought forward, and its contents are immediately snapped 
up and swallow^ed. I hear the glass cracking between the teeth, 
and the sap of the cactus leaves trickles over the cheeks; the 
blood of the injured mouth mingles with the juice of the plant. 
Finally, a red-hot iron la brought in, and a negro, even more 
fanatical in appearance than the six Moroccans who have just 
played their part, takes it in his mouth and lick.s it on all sides. 
This ceremonial is followed by the reception of a new bi other 
into the order. The neoplijiie is brought in by tw'o members, 
and prostrates himself before the ni'tiqaddam. The latter 
exhorts the candidate and then performs the sacied rite which 
is an essential condition of joining the Tsawiyy ah The rite is 
as follows: the neophyte opens his mouth wndc, and the 
mtiqaddwm spits three times into his gullet The miiaculous 
saliva sufflcea of itself to endow the neophyte with the power of 
consuming poisons, glass, or cactus spines, without injury to 
himself.’ 

These curious and extraordinary performances 
are to be explained less as the tricks and devices of 
conjuring than as phenomena of a psychical kind- 
phenomena of which the ecstatic state has yielded 
countless examples in all ages, among all peoples, 
and in all religions. In 1900, at Rabat (Morocco), 
in the house of M. D , lormeily French con- 

sular agent in that town, the present writer saw a 
most interesting collection of instruments of tor- 
ture used by the Tsawiyyah in their exhibitions — 
huge and heavy clubs studded with large nails, 
flagellants’ rods formed of short supple sticks 
strung together in a ring, etc. It xvould, in fact, 
be quite wrong to speak of the Tsawiyyah as mere 
jugglers and tricksters. It is certainly the case 
that, e.g.f in Algiers and elsewhere they are ready 
enough’ to exhibit their perfoimances for money, 
and at Kairwan the present writer was offered — on 
terms — a view of their frenzies ; hut the aheiTa- 
tions of a group should not throw discredit on the 
members generally, who (in Morocco, at least, 
where (jhe present writer has studied their mode of 
life) are in the mam honest and peaceable trades- 
men and tillers of the soil. 

The Tsawiyyah are very numerous in Morocco, 
being found* in all parts of that vast country. 
They draw their members from all ranks of society. 
At Marrakesh, in 1900-01, certain exited person- 
ages of the Sharifian court were mentioned by 
name to the present writer as belonging to the 
order; the former sultan, Mulai Hasan, was a 
member (cf . also the reference to the Bukhara above, 
1. 1). The order is also well represented through- 
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out Algeria, where, in 1900, they numbered at 
least 3500. The most important of their zdwiyahs 
(of wliich they have about a dozen in this country) 
is that of *Ali b. Muhammad in the Buar Uzara, 
where the panther’s skin on which the founder of 
the order is said to have slept is preseived as a relic ; 
a skin with the identical claim is preserved at 
Meldnez. TheTsawiyyah maintain a footing like- 
wise in Tunis, and are found in almost all im- 
portant localities ; they are met with also in Tri- 
poli, at Benghazi (Barka), in Egypt, Syria, and the 
Hedjaz. 

2. Hamadsha. — The J^madslia or ^amadu- 
shia, a Moroccan order, though far behind the 
Tsawiyyah in influence and expansion, are closely 
akin to them in their peculiar usages, and are 
noted for their practices of striking the head with 
an axe and of throwing cannon-halls into the air 
and catching them on their skulls. They are often 
met with in company with the Tsawiyyah. Their 
name comes from that of their founder, 'Ali b. 
Jlamdush, who lived in the 16th cent., and is 
interred near Mekinez. 

M. Quedenfeldt ^ mentions religious orders or sub- 
orders leiated to the Jlamadsha, but we have little 
information regarding them. The following four, 
more or less connected with the hamadsha in 
origin or religious practice, have hut a small mem- 
bership : 

3. Daghughiyyin. — The patron saint of this 
group, Samid Baghughl, who was near of kin to 
the founder of the Uamadsha, was born near 
Mekinez (J ebel Zerliun). A characteristic practice 
of his community is that of throwing cannon-balls 
and clubs into the air and catching them on their 
heads. 

Sadiqiyyin.— Muhammad ahgadiq, the patron 
saint of this order, came from S. Morocco (Tafl- 
lalt, Bra’a, Tu§t). The members in their dances 
butt their heads violently against one another. 

5. Riahin.— Their patron saint is al-*Amir Riahi, 
who belonged to Mekinez. His followers stick the 
points of knives or forks into the lower front of 
the body without drawing blood. 

6. Meliaiyyin.—Mulai Meliana, the founder, 
was a native of Mekinez ; his votaries are fire- 
eaters, and swallow live coals. 

Of the following three communities, related to 
the foregoing in origin and tendency, scarcely any- 
thing is known to us but their names and the fact 
that their membership is exceedingly small : 

7. ‘Alamm.— Rounded by Qaddur al- AlamI, of 
Mekinez. 

8. Sejinin. — Rounded by 5amid Sejlni, also of 
Mekinez. 

0. Qasmrn.~Rounded by Qasim Bu-Asria, who 
belonged to the neighbourhood of Mekinez. 

ID. ‘Ammariyyah,~This Algerian order, whose 
religious practices are like those of the Tsawiyyah, 
is found in Algeria and Tunis, and in those 
countries has over 6000 members and 26 zawiyahs. 
It was founded by ‘Ammar Ba-Senna, born c. 1712 
at Smala ben Merad in the Wadi Zenati (Alg.), 
and was reorganized c. 1815 by al-5[ajj Embarek 
al-Maghribi al-Bukhari (f 1897), a Moroccan who 
belonged to the famous negro aristocracy referred 
to above (L i). It is reported that a dissenting 
branch exists in the district of Guelma (Alg.) 
under the leadership of a certain b. Nahal. 

XX, Tuhamiyyin, or Tayyibiyyah — This Moroc- 
can order, which in Morocco itself hears the former 
name and in Algeria the latter, was instituted in 
1678-79 by Mulai 'Abdallah h. Ibrahim, a member 
of the Jaziiliyyah (below, § 30J, and the founder of 
the of Wazzan, which subsequently gained 

such fame. The great political rdle once played 
by this order was due to the noble lineage of its 
1 ^JSxvui. [1886]. 


founder and of his successors in the hierarchy. 
Ror the Sharif s of Wazzan — such is the title given 
them — belong by blood to the house of Mulai Idris, 
a descendant of Muhammad, who founded the first 
Moroccan dynasty in 788, and this lineage ranks 
in Morocco as, if not more genuine, yet purer and 
better established, than that of the sultans them- 
selves. 

The name Tayyibiyyah is deiived from that of 
Mulai Tayyil3, ttie successor of Mulai ‘Abdallah in 
the government of the order, and a contemporary 
of Sultan Mulai Isma‘il {17th century). The order 
powerfully assisted the latter in his efforts to gain 
the throne. The name Tuhamiyyin, again, comes 
from that of Mulai al-Tuhaim b. Muhammad 
(t 1715), who won distinction by his reorganization 
of the order. 

Rrqm the time when Miilai'Ahd al-Salam b. al- 
Khajj al-Arbi T Wazzani, a former head of the 
confraternity (f 1894), hecume a protey^ of France,^ 
it has in a manner been at the service of that 
country — a circumstance to which, it seems, it 
owes its subsequent decadence. Its influence in 
IMmucco is nowadays quite inconsiderable, as was 
evident in 1904, when M. Perdicaris was a captive 
in the hands of Raisuli, and the intervention of 
the Sharif s of Wazzan utterly failed to secure ins 
liberation. ‘Abd al-Salam had strong leanings 
towards European culture ; he renounced his 
native wives in order to marry an Englishwoman ; 
he liked to wear the uniform of a French general 
of artillery. His successor in command was his 
eldest son, Mulai al-'Arbi. 

The_ Tuhamiyyin are found principally at 
Wazzan, w^here their parent institution is, and in 
N. Morocco ; in the rest of that country the present 
miter has scarceljr heard a word about them. In 
Algeiia the Tayyibiyyah are represented mainly 
in Oran ; in the whole country their membership 
has been computed at over 22,000, while they have 
only eight zdwiyahs— b, fact that speaks well of 
their organization and cohesion. The order has a 
numerous following also in Tuat. 

12. Tijaniyyah. — This Algerian order was 
founded by Ahmad h. Muhammad b. al-Mukhtar al- 
Tiiani, who was born at' Ain Madhi, near Laglmat 
(Alg.), in 1737 and died at Fez in 1815. He was 
a descendant of a devout Moroccan Sharif who 
built the zdwiyah of ' Ain Madhi. The order has 
spread far and wide ; in Africa the majority of its 
members are found in Algeria, Morocco, Tunis, 
Tripoli, the Sudan, the Congo, and in Adamawa, 
Adrar, and Tuat, with some even in Egypt, and 
it has zdwiyahs also in Constantinople, Beiriit, 
Medina, Mecca, and Yambo. In Algeria, where 
its membership was found recently to be over 
25,000, with 32 zdwiyahs, it has been split since 
1875 into two branches— that of 'Ain Madhi and 
that of Temasin (Wadi Ghir). The direct descend- 
ants of the founder reside in the zdwiyah of 'Ain 
Madhi. The two rival divisions stand quite apart 
from the rest of the Algerian and foreign orders, 
and are crippled by their dissensions and (in the 
Temasin branch) by the personal conduct of some 
of their chiefs. The Algerian Tijaniyyah, how- 
ever, have all along supported the French ascend- 
ancy, and have rendered great service to the 
Government, while, as an aristocratic society of 
liberal outlook, they have shown themselves 
markedly accessible to European influence. 

The case is very different m Morocco, where the 
order, while certainly aristocratic, has assumed a 
narrow national character. Here, indeed, it is to 
be regarded as^ standing quite by itself. Its 
^ntral convent is in Fez. Tijs.niyyah resident in 
Tafilalt, Gurara, Tuat, the French Western Sudan, 
and Senegal are under its control, and apparently 
1 On the law of protection of. the Treaty of Madrid, art. 16. 
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acknowledge its spiritual authority. In Morocco 
it recruits its ranks from the Arab {i.e. the iGida- 
lusian-Moorish) element, which forms the best 
educated and most intelligent, though the most 
fanatical, stratum of the population ; and it has 
adherents also in the higher commercial class and 
even in court circles. It manifests considerably 
more internal cohesion than the other Moroccan 
orders, and, in virtue of its aristocratic character 
and its wealth, exercises a considerable social 
influence — an influence which, as the present writer 
can testify, is hostile to European civilization. 

The Ti3aniyyah of Adrar seem to have made 
notable pi ogress, and their zdwiyah at Shmgeti is 
said to have established branches at Walata and 
Kaarta, as also farther West, among the Moors of 
the right bank of the Senegal and in Toro. The 
founder of the order was a man of liberal mind. 
While taking his stand upon the rule of the Khal- 
watiyyah (below, § 34)— a ceremonial and ascetic 
mysticism — ^lie drew his insjuration chiefly from 
the Shadhiliyyah (below, § 21). His teachings and 
principles are set forth in a work which he com- 
posed at Fez betiveen 1798 and 1800, and which is 
commonly called Kunash, a corruption of its real 
title Min kulli nashin, * Gathered from Every- 
thing,^ a chrestomathy. The prevailing spirit 
of the book is a liberalism seldom met with in 
other orders ; it counsels no macerations, no haish 
penances, no prolonged retreats, and favours a 
simple ritual ; and it presents generally a synthesis 
of temporal and spiritual interests that is conducive 
to broad-mindedness. We quote two character- 
istic sayings from the work. 

‘ The law follows the law * all that conies from Ood is to be 
held in respect,* ^ &. the law before all things, and tolerance. 

‘ All that exists is loved by God, and m that love the unbeliever 
Qcdjir) has a place as well as the believer.’ 

13. Derqawa. — This is a Moroccan order of 

reat importance. It was founded hy Mulai 

-'Arbi al-Dercmwi, who died in 1823 in his own 
zdwiyah of Bu JBarih (territory of the BanaZarwSl, 
north of Fez, in the Jibal). The chief convent of 
the order is situated there. The DerqSwa, who 
adhere to the traditions of the Shadhiliyyah, are 
found in gi’eat numbers throughout Morocco. The 
Sekhalliyin, a Sharifian gild at Fez, are connected 
with the order, which is largely represented also 
in Algeria (about 9500 members, with 10 zdwiyahs, 
nearly all in Oran), in Tuat, in Gurara, and in the 
Sahara as far south as Tirabuctu, while adherents 
are met with in Tunis, Tripoli (cf. Madaniyyah, 
below, § 14), Egypt, and Arabia. The Berjiawa are 
a mendicant order, and are noted for their ascetic 
practices and for the absolute submission which by 
oath they yield to their shaikh. Of all the Muslim 
fraternities the Derqawa perhaps come nearest to 
the monastic orders of Roman Catholicism. The 
founder’s final counsels to his disciples are as 
follows : 

*The duties of my brotheis shall consist in overcoming their 
passions, and, in performing these duties, they shall seek to 
mutate— 

Our Lord Musa (Moses), in always travelling with a staff ; 

Our Lord Abu Bakr, and our Lord *Uniar b. al-Khaptab, in 
wearing patched clothes ; 

J'afar b. *Abi ?'alib, in celebrating God’s praises by dances 
(ragg) ; 

Bu Hanro (Abu Huraira), the Prophet’s secretary, m wearing 
a rosary round the neck ; 

Our Lord ‘Isa (Jesus), in living in solitude and in the desert. 

They shall travel with bare feet, endure hunger, and associate 
only with holy men. They shall avoid the society of men 
occupying places of power. They shall keep themselves from 
falsehood. They shall sleep little, spend their nights in prayer, 
and give alms. They shall tell their shaikh of their more 
serious as well as of their more trivial thoughts, of their 
important actions as well as of the most insignificant. To their 
shathh they shall tender unresisting submission, and shall at 
all times be in his hands as the corpse in the hands of those 
who wash the dead.’^ 


This final exhortation has been aptly compared 
with Loyola’s 'peimde ac cadaver.’ In Algeria 
and Morocco the Derqawa have on the whole 
remained loyal to the spirit of their founder, 
renouncing all earthly ambition, and maintaining 
an absolute detachment from the goods of this 
world. Still, this attitude has at times shown 
itself capable of developing into fanaticism, and in 
both Morocco and Algeria they have now and 
again taken an active part in revolts against 
governmental authority. 

The outward appearance of the Derqawa is most 
characteristic : a stick or rod in the hand, chaplets 
of huge beads round the neck, the body covered 
with rags, and frequently — as a mark of pre-emi- 
nent devotion — the green turban upon the head. 
The tattered and offensively foul garb which they 
affect has in Morocco earned them the nickname 
of Derbahyyah (‘wearers of rags’), and explains 
the sarcastic saying of the talabah (students) of 
the Jibal — ‘ The dog and the Derqawi are one and 
the same.’ In Morocco the order seems to have 
lost ground because of its divisions ; it has three 
distinct branches there. 

Its adherents are regarded as extreme devotees 
of monotheism. Their founder is said to have 
been so convinced of the divine unity and of the 
unconditional duty of giving glory to God alone 
that he commanded his followers to repeat aloud 
only the first part of the creed (‘No god but 
Allah) and to rest satisfied with a merely mental 
affirmation of the second {‘Muhammad is His 
Prophet’). 

14. Madaniyyah. — This is a Tripolitan order 
which, though an off-shoot from the Derqawa, has 
come to exhibit a spirit diametrically opposed to 
the teachings of al-^ArbL It was instituted by a 
Derqawi named Muhammad b. Hamzah Zaflr al- 
Madanl, who began io preach _c. 1820 ; about that 
time, too, he founded the zdwiyah of Mezrata, 
which is still the central convent of the new order. 
The development of Sanusiism (cf. below, § 38) about 
the beginning of the latter half of the 19th cent, 
arrested that of the Madaniyyah, which would 
have remained stationary but for the fact that in 
1875 the turn of events brought the head of the 
order, Muhammad Zaflr, son and successor of b. 
Hamzah, into touch with 'Abd al-^amid, the 
future sultan of Turkey. From that point the 
order became one of the most vigoious in the East, 
and one of the most hostile to European influence. 
With the support of Turkey, it has intermeddled 
on a vast scale with questions of Muslim politics. 
Its sphere of activity has gravitated towards the 
East, and it is now represented mainly in Turkey 
(Constantinople), Syria, and the Hed^fi-z, while, as 
regards Africa, its members are found in Egypt, 
Tripoli, and Algeria (where it has 1700 adherents 
and two zdwiyahs). 

The doctrine of the order, as formulated by 
Muhammad Zaflr, classes its members with the 
ecstatic mystics j they manifest an unusual intens- 
ity of religious exaltation. In the statement of 
their regulations ^ drawn up by Muhammad Zaflr 
for his disciples he asserts that war upon the 
infidel is a no less imperative duty than the 
ordinary practice of religion. 

15. Qadiriyyah, — This order is the most widely 
spread and most popular in all Islam ; its domain 
extends from Morocco to Malaysia ; or, to speak 
more precisely, the order has found its way into 
every region into which Islam itself has penetrated. 
It was founded by 'Abd al-Qadir al-Jilani ([^•'W-l 
t 1166), born in Fersia, and buried at Baghdad, 
where also is situated the central convent of the 
order. The Qadiriyyah are noted alike for their 
philanthropic principles and their mystical exalta- 

1 Nv/r al-JSatd {‘The Sparkling Light*), Oonstanfcmople, 1886 . 


1 From a text published by L. Rinn, Maralouts et Khmm 
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tion. ‘Abd al-Qadir practised, a boundless charity ; 
he accorded a peculiar veneration to Sidna 'isa 
('our Lord Jesus’), and admired his measureless 
benevolence, though at the same time lie preached 
and practised a doctrine of mystical ecstasy and 
the extinction of the human personality by absorp- 
tion in God, 

In Africa, except as regards Egypt, the order 
shows little homogeneity. In general, its members 
have remained faithful to the benevolent and 
tolerant^ spirit of the founder, but fanatics and 
irreconcilable enemies of European civiliza- 
tion are found among them. As regards the 
Egyptian Sudan, the Mahdi of Khartum and his 
troops belonged to the Qadiriyyah, while in the 
immense region of the Western Sudan the supreme 
head of the order there, the famous Shaikh Ma-al- 
'Ainin-al-Sliingeti— a spiritual potentate of most 
extensive sway— who sometimes resides at Shingeti 
111 Adrar, and sometimes to the south of Sagiat al- 
5amra, and has at present great influence in 
Morocco, is a determined antagonist of French 
activity in these various countries. The Qadiriyyah 
are specially numerous in Tunis and Morocco ; in 
the whole of Africa, according to a recent return, 
they numbered 24,000 (of whom 2600 were women), 
with 33 mioiyahs. 

16. Ba ‘Aliyyah. — This Tunisian order, an off- 
shoot from the Qadiriyyah, and found only in 
Tunis and the province of Constantine (Alg.), was 
instituted by Bu 'All, whose tomb, as also the 
chief monastery of the order, is at Nefta (Tunis). 
The members engage in practices similar to those 
of the T&awiyyah. 

17. Bakkaiyyah. — This order, belonging to the 
Western Sudan, and related to the Qadiriyyah, 
was founded by ’TJmar b. Sidi Ahmad al-Balckai, 
c, 1562»53. Its central monastery is in Timbuctu, 
and it is represented also in Tuat, in Adrar, and 
among the Tuaregs, 

18. ‘Ariisiyyah, or Salatniyyah. — This is a 
Tunisian older, founded by Abu T-' Abbas Ahmad 
b. ah' Arils, who died in Tunis in 1460. The name 
Salamiyyah comes from the celebrated 'Abd al- 
Salam al-Asmar, who reorganized the order c. 1796, 
and gave it the thaumaturgic character that it 
hears to-day. It is connected with the Qadiriyyah, 
and its typical features are a highly emotional 
mysticism and performances similar to those of 
the 'Isawiyyah— frantic dancing, walking through 
flames, swallowing fire, etc. The order is well 
represpted in Tunis, and especially in Tripoli, 
while in Algeria it can hardly claim 100 members 
(all in the extreme east of Constantine) ; a few are 
found also in Mecca and Medina. 

19. Sa*adiyyah.— This is an Asiatic order, 
founded in the 13th cent, by Sa'ad aLDin al-Jahani 
of Damascus, and now represented both in Asia 
and in Africa. Its Egyptian branch was at the 
zenith of its prestige in the 17tli cent., and at the 
present day that group, together with a body of 
adherents in the Sudan, forms the leading rami- 
fication of the order. Another section is found in 
Syria, while members are also met with in the 
Hed jaz. The Sa'adiyyah are an ecstatic order j 
they are allied with the Rifa'iyyah, which have a 
regular, as well as a dissident, branch in Egypt, 
and which sprang from the Qadiriyyah in the 
12fch century. 

20. Badawiyyah Ahmadiyyah.— This Egyptian 
order is connected both with the Qadiriyyah and 
with the Rifa'iyyah, and was founded by Ahmad 
al-Badawi, who died in 1276 at Tantah in Egypt. 
He was a scion of a Sliarifian family belonging 
originally to the Hed jaz, but afterwards resident 
at Fez. Ahmad had gone from Morocco to Egypt, 
and settled at Tantah, where the chief convent of 
the order still is. The order is now split into 


three independent branches, found chiefly in 
Egypt and the Shdan, while it has also members in 
the Hedjaz and in Syria. Legend asciibes to its 
founder the gift of working miracles, and in 
particular the power of making bairen women bear 
children — hence the licentious orgies which take 
place round the saint’s tomb on liis festival day. 

21. Shadhxiiyyah. — This African order — or 
theological school, rather — was founded by Abu’l 
Hasan b. 'Abd al-Jabbar al-Shadhill, who was 
born, as some report, in Morocco, or, according to 
others, in Tunis, in 1196-97. He was a pupil of 
the renowned * Abd al-Salam b. Mashlsh ( }‘ 1227-28), 
a Moroccan disciple of Sha'aib Abu Madian al- 
Andahisi, a native of Seville, who died at Tlemsen 
in 1197-98. This Abu Madian had travelled in 
the East, where he had become one of the personal 
followers of the famous 'Abd al-Qadir al-Jilani 
(cf. above, § 15). Al-Shadhili settled at length in 
Egypt. At the outset he engaged in ascetic 
practices, hut afterwards devoted himself en- 
tirely to teaching. He gained an extraordinary 
reputation and was highly venerated. Tlie uni- 
versity of al-Azhar drew its inspiration exclusively 
from his teaching, which it disseminated through- 
out the Muslim world. 

Al-Shadhili imposed no distinctive rule or ritual 
upon his disciples, so that, having had no other 
bond of union than the dominating influence of his 
teaching,^ they found themselves at his death 
(1258) without a leader. This resulted in the 
formation of various groups among his disciples, 
and of a considerable number of orders animated 
by his spirit. Of a proper organization there is 
hut little in the order, which is above all a mystical 
fellowship, its main characteristics being a pure 
spiritualism, an ideal elevation of thought and 
feeling, absolute consecration to God, the voluntary 
merging of one’s hein^ in God, moral purification, 
prayer at all times, in all places, and under all 
conditions, and an ecstatic mysticism springing out 
of fervid love to God. This high-wrought mysti- 
cism, impelling the disciple to lose himself in the 
divine, was regarded by al-Shadhili as inconsistent 
with all fanaticism and intolerance, and it certainly 
bears the stamp of a genuine spiritual catholicity. 

At the present day the Shadhxiiyyah form not so 
much an organized order as a school of doctrine 
maintained by numerous orders and taught in 
numerous za/toiyaJis, The most genuine representa- 
tives of al-Shadhili’s teaching axe now those 
religious associations which, while untrammelled 
by any proper constitution, make a watchword of 
the masters name, and it is these— independent 
mmyaA? — which most faithfully reflect the 
primitive community. We find them scattered 
throughout the whole of N. Africa, more parti- 
cularly in Algeria (where there are over 14,000 
adherents), Tunis, and Tripoli | also in the Hedjaz, 
Syria, and Turkey— countries in which they play 
an important r61e. 

Tlie^ following twelve orders (22-33) are of 
Shadhiliyyan origin. 

22, Habibiyyah.— This Moroccan order, men- 
tioned by L. Binn, was founded by Ahmad b. al- 
Habib al-Lamit (f 1752-53), a native of Tafilalt. 

V> e have little definite information regarding it. 
Its membership, confined to Tafilalt (in which 
^ands the "chief monastery) and the province of 
Oran (Alg. ), is very small, and the order is said to 
be animated by a tolerant and unworldly spirit. 

23. Wafaiyyah (Ufalyyah).— The \Vafaiyyah, 
an Egyptian order, was founded in the 14th cent, 
by the Wafa, a Sharifian family belonging to 
Egypt ; its first chief was Mufiammad Wafa, and 
it has survived to the present day under the control 
of the same family. 
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24 . Nasiriyyah. — This Moi ocean order, now of 
diminished importance, was founded in the 17th 
cent, hj Muhamiuad b. Nasir al-Dra'i (f 1669), 
who claimed Ahmad b. Yusuf (f 1524-25) as his 
spiritual master. The chief convent of the order 
and the founder’s tomb are at Tamagrut (Wadi 
Dra'a), the headquarters of the brotherhood. The 
members are found mainly in the south of Morocco ; 
outside that country a very few are met with in 
Algeria and Tunis. 

25 . Shaikhiyyah. — The Shaikhiyyah, or Ulad 
Sidi al-SIiaikh, belonging to the Sahara, and 
holding to the doctrinal standpoint of the Sha- 
dhiliyyali, are not so much a religious older as 
an aristocratic caste of a political and religious 
character. Their founder was 'Abd al-Qadir b. 
Muhammad, afterwards styled Sidi Shaikh (t 1615), 
a gieat feudal lord who had once hem a. muqaddam 
among the Shadhiliyyah. He elected at al-Abiod 
the first of the qmr (citadels) now found in the 
Sahara, and exercised a strong moral and religious 
authority in that region. 

The Shaikhiyyah are located principally in the 
south of Oran, in Tuat, Tidikait, and Gurara. 
In Morocco, where a few are met with at Tafilalt 
and round the oasis of Figig, their influence is 
inconsiderable; they are heie regarded as hostile 
to Europeans. In the main, feudal, family, and 
marabout influences prevail so largely among 
them that the bond of connexion between them 
and the Shadhiliyyah is now very loose. 

26 . Karzaziyyah.^ — ^This Saharan order, found 
in S. Morocco and S. Oran, was instituted by 
Sharif Ahmad b. Nusa (i 1608), who belonged to 
Karzaz, an oasis to the south-east of the Figig, 
and taught the doctrines of the Shadhiliyyah. 
The members are noted for works of benevolence, 
and the zdiuiyah of the founder at Karzaz is still a 
refuge for the poor, and, in times of adversity or 
oppression, for residents of the neighbouring 
qsur, 

’ 27 , Ziyaniyyah. — This also is a Saharan order 
noted for philanthropy ; it was founded by Mulai 
b. Bu Ziyan (f 1733), who belonged to a Sliarifian 
family resident in the Wadi Dra'a. The saint’s 
tomb is at Kenatsa, between Tafilalt and the oasis 
of Figig, and there too is situated the central 
convent of the order. The Ziyaniyyah are found 
mainly in S. Morocco, Tafilalt, Figig, Tuat, Gurara, 
and the province of Oran ; in Algeria, according to 
a recent computation, they numbered over 3000. 
They adhere to the doctrines of the Shadhiliyyah. 
They act as conductors of caravans, and in the 
Sahara protect them against robbers and brigands. 
The order has always shown itself well-disposed 
towards French people and the colonial administra- 
tion. 

28 . Hansaliyyah. — This Moroccan order was 
founded by b. Yusuf al-Hansali (f 1702), who, as 
his name indicates, belonged to the Hansala, a 
section of the Ban! Mtir, a tribe living in a district 
to the south of Fez. Formerly the order held a 
position of great influence in Morocco, but it is 
now almost extinct there ; in Algeria it numbers 
more than 4000 members, belonging to the province 
of Constantine {the zdwtyah of Shettaba) ; audit is 
represented also in Tunis. Its adherents are noted 
for works of charity. 

29 . Zarruqiyyah. — The Zarruqiyyah, a Moroccan 
order, was founded by Abu’l-' Abbas Ahmad al- 
Zarruqi (t 1494), who belonged to the Beranes, a 
tribe settled near Fez, In Morocco the order is 
dying out, but in Algeria it has about 2700 
members, with a zdiviyah at Berruaghia. 

30 . Jazuliyyah. — This Moroccan order has almost 
ceased to exist as an organized community in 
Morocco, although the doctrines of its founder are 
still taught at Fez. Its founder was Abu 'Abd- 


allah Muhammad al-Jazuli (f c. 1465), a native of 
Jazula in Sus, and the author of a famous work 
entitled Dalail dl-JSairat (‘The Best Arguments’), 
on which are based the teachings of the Jazft- 
liyyah. 

31 . Yusufiyyah.— This is an Algerian order, 
founded by Ahmad b. Yusuf, a native of Morocco 
or— more probably, as some hold— of Oran. This 
celebrated visionary [niajzuh), to whom are as- 
cribed nurneious proverb's and epigrams, died in 
1524-25 and was buried in Miliana (Algiers). 
There are few traces of the order in IMoiocco, but 
in Algeria there is at Tmt, in the extreme south 
of^ Oran, a zdiviyah founded by Muhammad b. 
Milud^ (1 1877), a descendant of b. Yusuf, winch 
can still claim some 1500 members. The order has 
little influence in Algeria, but has all along 
maintained excellent relations with the French 
authorities. 

32 . Ghaziyyah.— The Ghaziyyah, a Moroccan 
Older, founded c. 1526 by Aba’ll- JJasan al-Qasini 
al-GhazI, is of feeble growth, has a very limited 
expansion in the Wadi Dra'a, and possesses a 
zdioiyah at Fez. 

33 . Shabbiyyah. — The Shabbiyyah is a Tunisian 
order, founded in the 17 th cent, by Ahmad b. 
Makhluf, a descendant of Muhammad b. Nasir 
al-Bia'i, the founder of the Na&iriyyah (above, § 24 ). 
This b. Makhluf had been sent to Tunis to extend 
the opeiations of the latter order, and had settled 
at Sliabba, between Sfax and Sus; hence the 
name borne by his followers. The actual organ- 
izer of the order was Mujiammad b. ‘Abd al-Hatif. 
It is found in Tunis, and also in Algiers (Aur^s), 
where it has about 1500 members. 

34 . Khalwatiyyah. — This Asiatic group, the 
name of which is ultimately derived from the 
term khalway ‘ retreat,’ ‘ solitude,’ is a school rather 
than an order, and goes back to the philosophical 
school founded by the Persian thinker Abtl’i- 
Qasim al-Junaidi (t 910-11), but its actual (or 
at least its eponymous) founder was ‘Umar al- 
Khalwati (t 1397-98), also a Persian. At the out- 
set the order had no ^aded organization, and in 
Asia, where its expansion was on a great scale, it 
soon broke up into various groups — independent 
and local branches. In Africa, about the end of 
the 17th cent., they formed for a time a religious 
association in the true sense ; but there too, though 
the order made less lapid progress, it soon fell 
apart into divergent and independent branches or 
groups. The teaching of the Khalwatiyyah began 
to take root in Egypt as early as the 15th century. 
At the end of the 17th a Syrian Khahvati called 
Mustafa al-Baqri, a professor in the university of 
al-Azhar in Cairo, endeavoured to incorporate the 
members of the order in Egypt, and the united 
body, having grown considerably in numbers, 
assumed the name Baqriyyah, to distinguish them 
from other Khalwatiyyah. This new organiza- 
tion, however, did not fast long, for at the death 
of M-Baqri (1709) three fresh groups detached 
themselves from it, viz. the Khafnawiyyah, the 
Sharqawiyyah, and the Sammaniyyah. Further 
disruptions took place, giving rise to other inde- 
pendent branches and mwiyahsy so that, as 
indicated above, the Khalwatiyyah do not so much 
form an order as represent a type of doctrine. 
They nevertheless exercise great influence in social 
life. They are ascetics, and mystics of a most 
fervid stamp ; they have recourse to the retreat 
and the austerities which it involves ; they engage 
in iterative prayers— repetitions of formula, names 
of God, etc.— sometimes continued for five or six 
consecutive hours. This intense religious fervour 
has often excited the members to fanatical out- 
breaks and, as in Egypt, the Egyptian Sudan, etc.. 
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brought them into conflict with the authorities, 
both Muslim and Christian. Like some other 
orders (of. §§ 15 , 35 , and 39 ), they admit women as 
members. 

35 . Rahmaniyyah. — The Rahmaniyyah is an 
Algerian order, found chiefly in Constantine, and 
elsewhere only in Tunis. It sprang fiom the 
Khalwatiyyah, and resembles them in doctrine, 
practice, and lack of cohesion. It was instituted 
by Muhammad h. 'Abdarrahman Bfl Qubrain 
(t 119B-M], who belonged to the Kabyle tribe of the 
Alt Small; his smname, Bu Qubrain (^witli the 
two tombs ^), goes back to the legend according to 
which his body Avas divided into two parts, buried 
respeotivety in Kabylia and at Hainina near 
Algiers, it is a most popular and influential order 
in Algeria, wheie it played the leading pait m the 
great insurrection of 1871 ; its memheishii) here is 
166,000 (including 13,000 Avomen), Avith 177 mwi- 
yahSf and compiises several independent groups. 
Like all other ollshoots of the Kliahvatiyyah, it is 
marked by a Avant of cohesion, of discipline, and 
of centralized control. 

36 . Emirghaniyyah.— This is an Oiiental order, 
knoAvn also as the Mirghaniyyah or Marghania, 
founded by Muhammad *Uthman al-Emir Ghani, 
Avho was born in 1793 at Salamat near Taif in the 
Eedjaz, and died at Taif in 1853. He joined the 
then brilliant school of Ahmad b. Idris, a native of 
Eez, who taught at Mecca from 1797 till 1833. At 
the death of the latter, in 1837, Emir Ghani’s 
standing among the Idrisiyyah enabled him to 
compete successfully Avith IShaikh Sanusi for the 
leadership of that body. Presently, hoAvever, he 
began to modify the rule of Ahmad, and then 
founded the order that bears his own name. 
When he died, dissensions and rivalries divided 
his followers into isolated sections and local 
branches. The order has a considerable expansion 
in Arabia, thronghout the basin of the Red Sea, 
and in the Egyptian Sudan. 

By the founder himself the order Avas named al- 
Khatemia, ' the sealing ’ ; hence the title Serr al- 
Kliattem, Hhe secret of the seal,’ given to his son 
Muhammad, Aidio became the head of the con- 
fraternity. It is a mystical and ecstatic order, and 
from the first— even in its very origin — it assumed 
a political attitude hostile to the Sandsiyyah 
(§ 38 )* It was closely involved in the Mahdistic 
movement. In the Sudan it has shoAvn itself dis* 
tinctly favourable to the Anglo-Egyptian govern- 
ment. The Prench traveller Bonnel de Mdzi^res, 
when on a mission to the Sudan in IQOS-OG, spoke 
of the order as entirely in the hands of the English, 
and this connexion has lowered its prestige both in 
the Sadan and in the Hedjaz. A religious order 
that allies itself too openly with Europeans inevi- 
tably diminishes its influence among Muslims (cf. 
above, §§ 11 and 12 ). 

37 . Naqshbandiyryah.-— An Oriental order, one 
of the most important in Islam, the Naqshbandiy- 
yah has the largest membership of any m Central 
xVsia. Its characteristics are contemplative mysti- 
cism and ecstatic ritualism ; and, by reason of the 
varied and flexible forms of the mysticism which 
it inculcates, the purity of life for Avhich its 
votaries are noted, and the supernatural powers 
ascribed to them, its influence is indeed great. It 
was founded at Bukhara by al-Khwajah Muhammad 
Bahaal-Din^ (t 1390), an eclectic reformer (com- 
bining Sunnite orthodoxy, Shi’ism, and Isma'ilian 
teachings). Etymologically the name Raqshhand 
refers to the mystical delineations of the celestial 
life taken by Baha al-Bin from the philosophical 
theories of the Isma'iliyyah Batheniyyah (‘interior 
Isma'ilians,’ i.e. those practismg internal medita- 
tion both ecstatic and contemplative). In Africa 

1 See jBME viii. 886 f. 


the order has only one zdwiyah, Avhich draAvs its 
members exclusively from the Turkish element of 
the population. 

38 . Sanusiyyah. — The Sanusiyyah, an Algerian 
order, was founded in 1836 by Shaikh Si Muhammad 
b. Si ’Ali l-Sanu&i (f 1859), Avho belonged to the 
vicinity of Mostaganem, and claimed to be the 
Mahdi. The chief monastery Avas for a long time 
at Jarabhb (Jaghbflb) in Tripoli, but has been 
removed to the oasis of Kutra in the Libyan 
Desert. The order has a great influence in Tripoli 
and in part of the Eastern Sudan ; it has a firm 
footing also in Egypt and especially in Arabia ; 
but its folloAving is very small in Algeria (under 
1000 members), Morocco, and the districts^ to the 
south of these countries. The founder claimed to 
be a reformer of Islam, one Avho Avould restore the 
primitive purity of morals according to the Qur’an ; 
he also maintained that he formed the synthesis of 
all the other ordeis, especially in their mystical 
aspects. The older of the Sanusiyyah has nothing 
like the vast influence and the fanatically anti- 
Christian and anti-European character that have 
been ascribed to it. Its attitude to Europeans is 
friendly or hostile according to locality and cir- 
cumstances ; but it should he noted that al- 
Mahdi, the eldest son of Sanusi, and his successor 
as head of the order, took up a position of direct 
antagonism as the Mahdi of Khartum. 

39 . Heddawa. — ^This Moroccan order Avas first 
made known to Europeans by Auguste Moulibras.^ 
Its founder was Sidi Heddi, Avho lived in the 13th 
cent., and Avas a contemporary and an admirer of 
Mulai ’Abd al-Salam b. Meshish, the great saint 
of the Jihai ; his tomb is at Tagzirth, among the 
Beni*Arus in the Jibal, and there too stands the 
chief monastery of the order. The district in 
which he settled and had a zwwiyah built is noAV 
called Uta (‘plain ’) Sidi Heddi, and the fish of the 
stream that traverses the district have since 
ranked as sacred. The HeddaAva (pi. of Heddawi) 
are a mendicant order of the lowest type, and have 
a most repulsive appearance. They are clothed in 
rags and go bare-headed, wifch the staff in their 
hand and the chaplet round their neck ; they are 
a byword for filthiness, and are said to live 
in promiscuity; they admit women into their 
membership. They like to have animals, especi- 
ally cats, about them ; and they are great smokers 
of Jclf (shredded hemp). Though feAv in number, 
they are spread over an extensive district. All 
our information regarding them tends to show that 
they form an antinomian order. 

40 . Mbuoniin. — The Mbnoniin, a little knoAvn 
Moroccan order, first noted by Jules Erckmann,^ 
was founded by a devout man named 'Abdallah 
'All, also called Mbnono (Bu Huh), a native of the 
Wadi Dra'a, in Avhich (at Tamagrut) his tomb is 
also situated. The central convent of the order is 
in Tafiialfc, and there was recently at Marrakesh a 
community of Mbuoniin numbering about 200. 
The members — they seem to be relatively few— 
wear as a badge a white cap of knitted wool. 

Literature. — Of works dealing Avith the subject as a Avhole 
there are few, hut monographs devoted to particular orders 
are constantly appearing. Of the former class we cite here 
only those that may claim to he of scientific or documentary 
value : L. Rinn, Mavahouts et Kkouan ; Miide mr Vlslwm m 
Algeria (with a chart indicating the boundaries, the locality, 
and the importance of the orders), Algiers, 1886 ; O. Depont 
and X. Coppolani, Les Conf Tories religimses WAi8Ulmane& (with 
a map showing the geographical sphere of the orders— Algeria, 
Africa, Asia, and European Turkey), do. 1897 ; A. Le Chateiier, 
L* Islam dans VAfrique ocGidmtaU, Paris, 1899; E. Doutt^, 
L* Islam algirien m Van 1900, Algiers, 1900 ; valuable informa- 
tion is supplied by A. Le Chateiier, Les ConfrSriesmusulmanes 
du S4djaZi Paris, 1887, which gives a detailed bibhography of 
the subject down to 1887. E. MONTET 


1 Le Maroo inconnut Paris, 1896-99. 

2 Le Maroc moderne, Pans, 1885. 
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REMORSE. — In its most general sense remorse 
denotes poignant sorrow for the miserable condi- 
tion of oneself or of another, whether that involves 
personal responsibility or is merely due to circum- 
stances. Writers of the 16th ana 17th centuries 
often use it for ‘pity’ or ‘compassion,’ and this 
meaning survives in the negative form ‘remorse- 
less.’ But in modern usage remorse means exclu- 
sively the intense feeling of grief or compunction 
for one’s own acts and their consequences, as they 
affect oneself and others. It therefore implies 
responsibility and guilt and culminates in despair 
over acts that are irretrievable and a condition 
that is irremediable. 

1. As a psychological phenomenon.. — Remorse 
is an emotion. Althougli predominantly a very 
acute feeling of pain, it is also a complex mental 
state that can emerge only at the conceptual and 
self-conscious stage of mental development. 

William James propounded a theory that, if we 
abstract from any emotion ‘all feelings of its 
bodily symptoms,’ nothing would be left, which is 
an exaggeration of the fact that bodily states are a 
necessary element in all emotion, though not the 
whole of any emotion. Moreover, they do not 
enter so largely into remorse as into emotions like 
anger and fear, which James analyzed, and that 
because it is a calm and deep, but none the less 
intense, rather than a violent, emotion. 

It is described as having * a certain positive colonnng, m 
which organic sensations, notably in the throat and digestive 
tracts, are prominent. There is also a certain setting of the 
muscles of throat and brow. The “gnawing” of remorse, by 
which it occupies consciousness and torments, seems to arise 
from these sensations.' i 

As a persistent mood it would undoubtedly change 
the entire tone of the visceral organs as well as the 
facial expression. 

Remoise is to be distinguished from a general 
emotional mood, because it has a unique character 
of its own and involves some idea of the self and a 
judgment upon the self. It is a feeling of strife 
within the self, or of an irreparable breach between 
the ideal self that might have been and the actual 
self whose act has produced the conflict. But the 
feeling arises partly from a judgment of the differ- 
ence between the two and oi the inferiority of the 
actual self, hut still more from a repression and a 

aralysis of the active side of consciousness. G. F. 

tout traces the feeling quality in all emotions to 
‘occurrences which powerfully thwart or further 
pre-existing conaiive tendencies.’ ^ Remorse is an 
apt illustration of this principle, because, while it 
is ‘ perhaps the very worst quality that can belong 
to suffering,’® it is* the emotion that exercises the 
most deadening influence upon life. 

‘ In it there is a oolhsion between what we have actually done 
and what we now desire that we should have done. Thus in 
reflection on our past self, the free course of our present ideal 
activity is crushed and repressed by the memoiy of our actual 
behaviour.'^ 

But, as the developed self is conditioned by 
other selves, so are its emotions. There may he 
remorse for wrong done which apparently affects 
only ourselves, but it is more general and intense 
in respect of wrongs done to others, because the 
free intercourse of ounselves with other selves, 
whether God or men, is thereby restricted or 
stopped. Yet it always includes the utter misery 
and hopelessness of our own condition. Despair is 
always an element in it. 

2 . As an ethical quality. — It is obvions therefore 
that remorse is a moral feeling. It involves free 
agency and responsibility. One feels grief for 
misfortunes, regret for mistakes, remorse for sins, 
for acts which one has freely caused and ought to 

1 DFTiP li. 463 f . ^ A Manual of Psychology^ p. 806. 

8 A. Bain, The Emotions and the W%ll^ Bondon, 1859, p. 136, 

4 Stout, Analytio Psyohology-i ii. 279. 


have prevented. It is a painful conflict between 
the ideal and the actual self, and it has been held 
to he the most original element of our moral 
nature. It is the most elementary form of that 
which differentiates between moral and non-moi al 
nature. It is the root and beginning of the moral 
faculty. 

Darwin, in his account of the rise of morality, 
almost identifies remorse with conscience. 

* When past and weaker impressions are judged by the ever- 
enduring social instincts . . . [man] will then feel remorse, 
repentance, regret or shame. ... He will consequently resolve 
more or less firmly to act differently for the future ; and this is 
conscience.’! 

This is not a very accurate use of terms, and 
Darwin has omitted the peculiar, unanalyzable, 
moral quality which pertains both to remorse and 
to conscience. But our view of the ultimate 
nature and source of remorse, whether it be the 
reproach of neglected self-interest, or of injured 
society, or of some transcendental authority 
insulted, will depend upon our theory of the moral 
criterion, whether that he self-interest, or social 
welfare, or some transcendental ideal. 

Yet it is not strictly accurate to identify remorse 
with conscience. It is rather the result^ of con- 
science judging and condemning.^ While it is 
inseparable from moral judgment, it is peculiarly 
the feeling element that accompanies the reproacn 
of conscience. On the other hand, it cannot be 
reckoned among the virtues or the vices, for it ia 
too intimately bound up with the^ essence of moral 
nature, and with that wnich constitutes and defines 
right and wron^, virtue and vice. ^ Its value there- 
fore as a factor in moral life and in relation to the 
absolute moral ideal depends entirely imon the 
degree of enlightenment in conscience. One man 
may feel remorse for that which would afford 
the happiness of an approving conscience to 
another. 

Darwin quotes the case of a savage who felt prolonged 
remorse until he went ‘ to a distant tribe to spear a woman to 
satisfy his sense of duty to his wife * who had died of disease.® 

3 . Theological significance.— Remorse assumes 
its acutest form and acquires religious significance 
when it is a sense of having violated the laws of 
God or of having outraged His love, thus in either 
case incurring His wrath. Its specific nature is 
then relative to the idea of Goa involved. Re- 
morse was a frequent theme of the Greek drama, 
and the element of despair is here especially pro- 
minent because the Greek mind was apt to identify 
the divine in the last resort with inexorable fate. 
In the OT Cain and Saul are two notable examples 
of unavailing sorrow for sin. In each case there is 
a sense of guilt, a burden of ‘penalty, a conscious- 
ness of complete and final alienation from God, 
and a paralysis of the spiritual life (Gn 4®"^®, 1 S 
28^®'®®). A NT writer also represents Esau as 
‘rejected (for he found no place of repentance) 
though he sought it diligently with tears’ (He 
12 ^ 7 ). and the first evangelist represents Judas 
Iscariot as having ‘repented himself,’ and, when 
he found repentance nseless, ‘ he went away and 
hanged himself ’ (Mt 27®* ®). 

But in the OT and NT sorrow for sin more 
usually appears as repentance because God 
is merciful and forgiving, able and willing to 
reconcile the sinner to Himself, to blot out his 

S iilt, and to open before him a new door of hope. 

emorse differs from repentance in that, while 
both are sorrow for sin, the former is unavailing 
and irremediable, but the latter is a first step to a 
new life wherein the mistakes and failures of the 
old may he retrieved. In Protestant theology 
remorse may be either ( 1 ) the first stage of convic- 
tion for sin, a work of the law unrelieved by the 

1 Ths Descent of London, 1876, pt. L oh. iv. 
ap. 114f. 
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hope of the gospel, hut followed at length hy 
lepentaiice, faith, and justification — 

* But the law doth rather shew sm, accuse and terrify the 
conscience, declai e the wrath of God, and drive to desperation ’ ; i 

or (2) a legal conviction of sin associated with per» 
manent unbelief. 

^Remorse for sin does certainly prove that the soul is not 
dead. . . . But remorse is not a sanctifying^ principle ; on the 
contrary, it is an exceedin8:ly dangerous one ; and the soul may 
die of it, as truly as the body of acute pain It often diives 
men to despair, to frenzied iniquity, and thus to final hardness 
of heart.’ 2 

Such would be the condition of one wlio felt that 
he had coniinitted the sin against the Holy Ghost 
or who had fallen fiom grace beyond recovery (He 

Almost parallel to the difierence between remorse 
and repentance is the better-defined distinction in 
Boman Catholic theology between attrition and 
contrition. 

Oontrition, the first act in the sacrament of penance, is ‘a 
sorrow of the soul and a detestation of sin committed, with the 
determination not to sm again ' When it is motived by love, 
and when it reconciles man to God, it is perfect contrition, and 
is to be distinguished from attrition or imperfect contrition, 
‘which arises from the consideration of the beinousness of sin 
or from the fear of hell or of punishment." This also is *a gift 
of God and an impulse of the Holy Ghost, who does not as yet 
dwell in the penitent, but only moves him, whereby the peni- 
tent being aided, prepares his way unto righteousness.’ s 

Attntion is not quite the same as remorse, but it 
seems to occupy the same position in the progress 
of the soul from sin to salvation as remorse may do 
when the fear of God and the condemnation of 
the law hold a man under the conviction of sin 
and still in its bondage for a season, though at last 
he may emerge into repentance and faith. But 
Protestant theology would not ascribe to remorse 
sucb independent efficacy for salvation as Catholic 
theology does to attrition. Yet remorse does in 
many cases lead to conviction when the revelation 
of the grace of God supervenes.'* 

LitJ!BAtueb.— G. F. Stout, A Mamml of Psychology^ 
Loudon, 1904, bk. iii. div, 1, ch. iv,. Analytic Psychology , do. 
1896, bk. ii. ch. xii. ; W, James, Vaneties of Religious JSxmri- 
mcCf do. 1902, lecfes. vi.-x. *, J. Martineau, Types of MhUal 
Theory^, Oxford, 1891, u. 419-422 ; F. W. Newman, The Soul, 
London, 1905, ch. ii. ; T. M. Lindsay, ffist, of the Reforma- 
tion, Edinburgh, 1900, i. 201, 219, 222 ff. ; E. D. Starbuclc, The 
Psychology of Religion, London, 1899, oh, iv. ; R. Burton, The 
Anatomy of Melancholy, Oxford, 1628, pt. iii. sect. iv. ; John 
Buiiyan, Grace Ahomiding to the Qhuf of Sinners, London, 

T. Rees. 

RENUNCIATION. — In a sense the entire 
histoiy of ethics might be said to turn on the 
question of renunciation. Every system has been 
forced to admit it as an element ; it is the amount 
admitted that varies, and this varies enormously. 
Some reduce it to a minimum; there are others 
that have made it cover the whole ground. At 
the one extreme we have the thoroughgoing forms 
of Hedonism, such as Cyrenaicism and Epicurean- 
ism, which, taking the maximum of pleasure for 
the mere individual as the goal, are yet compelled 
to recognize that some pleasures must be re- 
noimceof. And this because not only do desires 
conflict in the individual himself, but even those 
that are harmonious cannot be satisfied to the full 
in this world. At the other end we have the 
systems of self-denial, of which perhaps Buddhism 
might be taken as the type. Here renunciation 
seems pushed to its utmost limits, since the anni- 
hilation of all passion and desire is the supreme 
aim. 

Ifc may be a question as to whether this inirvd,'^a of calm 
goes so far as to imply the death of all consciousness. If so, it 
would raise in an acute form the problem as to how it can be 
good for man to renounce everything, since by the very terms 
of the renunciation there is no longer anything living to possess 

1 Luther, Commentary m Galatians, Eng. tr., London. 1880. 

p. 12. o , , 

® F. W. Newman, The Soul, p. 129. 

* Deoreta Condi. Tndent., sess. xiv. cap, iv. 

4 E. B. Starbuck, The Psychology of Religion, p. fi2. 


a good. Tliia might perhaps be answered by holding that con- 
scious existence was intiinsically so miserable that the only 
‘ good ’ that could be hoped for was the absence of ‘ bad.’ And 
this, it would appear, would be the answer of Schopenhauer 
and of von Hartmann, the modern preachers of asceticism 
based on pessimism. 

Between these two extremes lie the systems of 
the world. Greek ethics kept always in view the 
conception of a fundamental harmony as at least 
conceivable. Socrates and Plato demanded renun- 
ciation only of those illusory pleasures which an 
enlightened man would recognize as not what he 
really wanted. Aristotle, in admitting the pos- 
sibility of utter self-sacrifice — say, death in battle 
without the hope of immortality — ^practically ad- 
mits that a man may willingly ^ive up what is most 
worth having from a purely individual point of view 
for the sake of serving others. This clash between 
the hapxiiness of self and the happiness of others 
was to be felt more keenly as time went on. 
Meanwhile Aristotle was at one with Plato and 
Socrates in conceiving that the vast majority of 
our desires were reasonable, and in part at least to 
be satisfied. The work of renunciation lay not in 
killing them out, hut in taming them and putting 
them to use, since use could be found for them in 
no way at variance with the highest good. 

In Stoicism — developed under combined Greek, 
Boman, and Hebrew influences — renunciation 
becomes far more prominent. The mere conscious- 
ness of duty done was held to be enough to support 
man and give him happiness. What came to him 
from without was to be neither desired nor shunned ; 
he must surrender once for all every clinging to 
the goods of circumstance. A modern parallel may 
be found in the view of Kant that there is nothing 
* in the world or out of it ’ absolutely good * except 
a Good Will’ {Grundlegung zur Metaphysik aer 
Bittm, sect. 1, init.), and that moral action con- 
sists in following the Imperative of Duty without 
regard to personal wishes. 

With Christianity and Christian ethics the 
question enters on a new phase, and becomes ex- 
tremely intricate. The definite recognition of the 
principle of love foreshadowed in Stoicism makes 
it impossible ever again to dissociate entirely an 
individual’s highest good from that of his fellows ; 
on the other hand, the hope of belief in an ulti- 
mate heaven of individu^ blessedness prevents 
renunciation from being the final word. Merely 
selfish pleasures have doubtless to be surrendered, 
but the compensation will be abundant. It is a 
further question, and one keenly debated, what 
these selfish pleasures include. Some have ban- 
ished ah the pleasures of the body and many of 
the mind. This was undoubtedly the view of the 
mediaeval ascetics (see the writings of Bonaventura, 
published by the Bathers of Quaracchi), and it 
was to a certain extent repeated by Tolstoi in 
modem times, though it was the doctrine of non- 
resistance rather than of renunciation pure and 
simple that he made the keynote. All asceticism, 
however, seems at variance with the childlike 
spirit beloved of Christ— for no child is ever an 
ascetic— and indeed with the general impression 
which He made on His contemporaries as a man 
who ‘ came eating and drinking ’ (Mt 11^®). 

The pressure and complexity of modern life have 
brought out further aspects in the problem. 
Many a philanthropist, e.g,, must give up pleasures 
which in themselves he admits to be high and 
desirable. Is this from his point of view reason- 
able? The difficulty of this question does not 
seem to have been fully realized by the older 
utilitarians, such as Bentham and Mill, hut the 
sense of it has led the latest exponent of the 
system in England, Henry Sidgwick, to suggest 
that a heaven where such sacrifices will he com- 
pensated supplies the only means of reconciling 
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the divergences between the good of the one and 
the good of the many, and so completely rationaliz- 
ing ethics (see The Methods of Ethics, bk. iv. 
ch. VI.). Others— e.pf., the followers of Auguste 
Comte and Herbert Spencer — are content to re- 
nounce the hope of permanent individual happi- 
ness altogether, if only the perfection of the race 
can be attained. Others, again, have developed 
what may be called a kind of Neo-Stoicism. Un- 
alloyed good is impossible both for race and for in- 
dividual, but sufficient compensation is to be found 
in the glory of an heroic struggle. This view has 
been common in England, finding distinct ex- 
pression, for instance, in the writings of Huxley 
(e.y., Emlution and Ethics). But the German 
Nietzsche, by virtue of his genius, might be re- 
garded as the leader of the school. He is, how- 
ever, distinguished not only by the exultant turn 
he gives to the creed, but by the intense hatred 
he feels for any subordination of the one to the 
many. The best good of life as yet known to him 
lies m the free development of the most splendid 
and forceful individuals, at whatever cost to the 
masses. In general it may be said that the modern 
attitude is one of ferment’ over the questions ; How 
much is man bound to renounce for himself and for 
the race ? How much should he insist on claiming 
for himself or for the race, as a worthy prize 
for life? See also artt. Hedonism, Cyeenaics, 
Epicureans, Ethics and Morality (Buddhist), 
(Christian), and (Greek), Stoics, Utilitarianism, 
Positivism. 

Literatueb. — H. Sidgwick, JSisto'i'y Loudon, 1902, 

The Methods of Ethics'^, do. 1907 ; T. Green, Prolegomena 
to Ethics, Oxford, 1883; G. Lowes Dickinson, The Meaning 
of Good, London, 1907 ; E. Caird, The Evolution of JRe%^on, 
Glasgow, 1893; T. W. Rhys Davids, Buddhism, rev. ed., 
London, 1899 ; I. Kant, Werke, Leipzig, 1838, vol. vni., par^ 
tar. T. K. Abbott, in KanVs Theory of Ethics, London, 1873; F. 
Nietzsch^ Werke, Leipzig, 1896 ft. ; A. Schopenhauen Die 
Welt als WiUe und Vo7 stellung^, Leipzig, 1859; E, von Hart- 
mann, Philosophie des Unhewussten^, Berlin, 1882; L. Tolstoi, 
My Eeligion, tr. Huntmgton Smith, London, 1889. 

F. Melian Stawell. 

RENUNCIATION (Hindu).— I. The ideal and 
the motive. — ^To the Hindu the term ‘renuncia- 
tion* (Skr. sannydsa, sannyas, ‘laydown,* ‘resign,* 
esp. to resign the world, become a sannydsin, or 
ascetic) ^ conveys a meaning and carries with it an 
obligation very different from the Western idea. 
To the latter renunciation admits of degrees, and 
consists essentially in the surrender of a coveted 
aim or object, the abandonment of a cherished 
wish, or the suppression of a more or less definitely 
formed ideal of life. It is virtually equivalent to 
self-renunciation, and is conceived in terms of 
selfish purposes or desires which are to he set 
aside ; it is the opposite of altruism, and implies 
no cessation of activities, but their diversion into 
new channels. Seldom if ever does it connote to 
the Western mind the abandonment of all for a 
life reduced to its simplest terms. The Hindu 
conception of renunciation is in almost every 
respect contrasted with this. Sannydsa is the 
casting off, the abandonment, not of self but of 
all that is other than self ; and the sannydsin 
renounces home and friends together with all that 
to Western thought makes existence desirable, 
and engages himself to a life of absolute destitu- 
tion of all possessions, that, undisturbed by worldly 
conditions or claims, he may cultivate communion 
with God. To break all the ties that bind to this 
world, to withdraw as far as possible from all 
worldly association and intercourse, to be depen- 
dent for daily support upon the charity of others 
— a charity in India never withheld — that no inter- 
ruption may be offered by worldly cares or 
interests fco meditation and the concentration of 
all thought and desire upon God, is the avowed 
1 E.g., Laws of Manu, vi. 94. 


ideal and purpose of the Hindu who adopts the 
life of renunciation and poverty. 

To a greater degree also than in the West this 
renunciation is dictated by religious motives. 
The mixed motives which among Western peoples 
lead to the renouncing more or less completely of 
cherished aims or convictions, often on trivial or 
even selfish giounds, have no place among the 
forces which in this particular urge the Hindu 
to action. Theoretically his sole purpose is to 
secure freedom for himself so that, untrammelled 
by worldly ties, he may pursue the one aim of 
union with God. The world with its attractions 
and its cares is an obstacle in the way which must 
be cast aside {sannyas). This duty is laid upon 
him by his religious faith and profession. Renun- 
ciation of the world is not a matter of choice, but 
a religious obligation and command incumbent 
upon all. It would appear, however, so obviously 
impracticable for an entire community to render 
literal obedience to an injunction of this nature 
that probably the author or authors of the codes 
of law did not conceive or intend that the rule 
should he universally observed. 

2 . Renunciation in practice. — This ideal of the 
renunciation of the world as a supreme religious 
obligation is of very ancient date and origin in 
India. In the oldest literature the figure of the 
hermit or ascetic who has broken through the 
fetters that bind to this world and has adopted a 
solitary and contemplative life is familiar. The 
motives that prompted the withdrawal from 
ordinary life were no doubt various, and in many 
instances not unmixed. The mere desire for a life 
of ease and irresponsibility actuated many, as it 
does at the present day, to seek release from 
burdens and duties that were rightly or wrongly 
felt to be intolerable. In ancient times probably 
the religious motive was for the most part at 
least predominant, and the longing for undisturbed 
communion with the divine; but it is perhaps 
more than doubtful whether so much can he 
claimed to-day for the great host of devotees and 
ascetics who cross the traveller*s path in every part 
of India. A ciaving for notoriety and for the 
influence which a reputation for self-denial and 
the practice of the ascetic life gives in India 
prompts some ; with many others it is sheer idle- 
ness and a disinclination to take the trouble in- 
volved in self-support or the support of kindred and 
relatives. The hardships and sutterings, however, 
that are voluntarily undergone, the laborious and 
dangerous joumeyings to distant shrines, and the 
self-denial involved m the assignment of wealth 
and property to others often prove how sincerely, 
if mistalcenly, truth and hoimess a^e sought in a 
life of renunciation of all worldly ties and claims. 
In India such a life is and always has been facili- 
tated by the generous fertility of the soil and the 
kindly climate, conditions under which bodily 
needs are few, and the simple requirements of a 
contemplative and unemployed mode of existence 
are easily met and satisfied. Moreover, the religi- 
ous obligation to give alms to the wandering ascetic 
is never disowned by the Hindu housekeeper ; and 
the sannydsin is always sure of hm daily food in 
whatever village he may present himseii in the 
course of his wide and varied wanderings. 

The numerous descendants and offshoots of 
Hinduism in later times adopted the ascetic motive 
and ideal. Buddhism in particular enforced the 
duty of renunciation, and extended the practice, 
carrying its doctrine and the enthusiasm for its 
ideal to Egypt and Western lands, where, accord- 
ing to some authorities, it was taken over into 
Christian usage and became a recognized feature 
of the Chrisuan ecclesiastical order. If so, the 
genealogical descent that traces Western monastic 
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obsei*vance to an Eastein origin is of great interest. 
Too little, however, is known of the details of the 
history for a secure verdict to he ipronounced on 
the extent of the indebtedness of the West to the 
East for teaching and example in this respect. 
Koom must certainly be left for a not inconsider- 
able measure of spontaneity and initiative. 

3 . Conditions and obligations. — Accordingly, 
in theory at least, there is m the Hindu conception 
and practice no middle term or way between an 
unrestricted use and enjojrment of the things of the 
world and complete abstinence. Renunciation is 
of all or of none. Nor is the theory modified to any 
considerable extent in practice, as in many Christ- 
ian monasteries of the Middle Ages, and as in a 
few instances in some Buddhist countries at the pre- 
sent daj?. Resignation of this or that pleasme or 
distraction, or severance of the one connexion with 
retention of others, has presented no attraction to 
the religious-mmded Hindu ; while, on the other 
hand, the ease with which a minimum of bodily 
wants was satisfied has always, and perhaps increas- 
ingly, drawn to the ranks of the ascetics many who 
were actuated by no higher motive than the crav- 
ing for an indolent life free from anxiety and care. 
Of such there are not a few in India, of whom 
the better-class Hindus themselves are ashamed. 

The Indian theory of renunciation, moreover, is 
closely connected with the doctrine and obligation 
of the four airamas {q^.v . ; see also ait. Asceti- 
cism [Hindu], vol. ii. p. 91 f.), the successive stages 
or periods of life through which, theoretically at 
least, every Hmdu must pass from his early years 
to death. Here again the theoretical conditions 
and demands were greatly modified in practice ; 
and in particular no restriction was placed upon 
the adoption of a life of abstinence and renuncia- 
tion at any age, even the most youthful. The 
order of the dsramas was essential and invariable, 
that of the mnnydsin closing the series as the 
moat exalted and lefined. It was not necessary, 
however, to have reached an advanced age before 
renouncing the world. At any period it was ad- 
missible at will to withdraw from worldly pursuits, 
abbreviating or omitting altogether the preceding 
stages, and assuming even in early youth vows of 
unworldiiness and poverty. Instances of return 
to a worldly life appear always to have been rare. 
On the other hand, recent history affords many 
examples of men of eminent piety and sincerity, 
who at the close of an honourable career have 
renounced the world, and, abandoning house and 
home, have given over their remaining years to a 
life of severe and self-imposed restrictions, to 
meditation and solitary communion with God. To 
a high-minded and devoted Indian gentleman of 
this class, SwSmi Sri Saddidananda-Sarasvati, 
formerly prime minister of the Native State of 
Bhaunagar, Monier-'Williams makes reference in 
the preface to his Brahmanism and Hinduism^ 
(p. xxi j see also frontispiece) ; and the late De- 
bendra Nath Tagore might be cited as an example 
of the same gentle and self-denying spirit. Those, 
however, who adopt the ascetic life from mere 
idleness and a shrinking from responsibility and 
work are an undoubted loss and burden and even 
a source of danger to their country. 

4 . Effect of European teaching and example, — 
In this respect as in so many others the Hindu 
conception has been profoundly modified by the 
impact of Westem and European teaching and 
example. It is perhaps not true that to any im- 
portant extent the ancient ideal has been lowered 
or changed. In theory at least it is still recognized 
as best that a man should abandon the world, 
and seek his own salvation and the satisfaction of 
his spiritual cravings in a life of meditation, 
severed from his people and the pursuits of the , 


busy crowd. An increasing number, however, 
endeavour to find that satisfaction in altruistic 
service in the world rather than in selfish aloof- 
ness. More or less consciously they have been 
influenced by Christian example and propaganda, 
by scientific and medical doctrines taught in the 
schools of the importance and interests of the body, 
by the emphasis laid upon hygiene and the obli- 
gations of social service. The example and initia- 
tive also of British officers and civil servants, 
and of professors in the colleges and schools, have 
counted for much. For the most part it is the 
members of the higher classes and castes whose 
conceptions of duty and of life have been thus 
transformed. The modes of living and the ideals 
of good of the middle and lower classes have under- 
gone little change, and the convictions of the great 
majority of the Indian peoples with regard to the 
duty and efficacy of entire renunciation of the world 
remain the same ; these, however, have neither time 
nor inclination to put into practice what is for the 
most part a dimly realized obligation of their re- 
ligious faith. It is among the leaders of the people, 
present and future, the intellectual and leisured 
classes, that a new ideal has been created, and to 
many of them renunciation has come to mean renun- 
ciation of self and evil, that the good may be pur- 
sued not out of but in the world and for its benefit. 

The motives that under these changed circum- 
stances urge to a new renunciation and to real 
altruistic service are not always unmixed. In 
some instances at least, perhaps in many, rivalry 
with Christian methods and institutions, distrust of 
the intentions or disinterestedness of Christian 
activities, or emulation of British achievements and 
success in the amelioration of the lot of the common 


people has aroused a spirit of antagonism which 
has fonnd expression in opposition. Moreover, 
it is by no means Christian converts alone or 
those who have avowedly submitted themselves to 
Christian influence that have proved thus capable 
of the highest forms of self-renunciation. It may- 
be that in all instances there has been the inspi- 
ration, indirect and unacknowledged, of Christ- 
ian example. Notably, however, the members of 
the Brahma Samaj, of the Arya Samaj, and of 
other native sects and Churches have not confined 
themselves to mere doctrinal propaganda, but fre- 
quently with a self-sacrifice and devotion worthy of 
all praise have turned aside from positions of 
worldly ease and emolument to serve their fellow- 
men, and that for the sake of definite religious 
and communistic aims which were not selfish. 
In the future, therefore, there can be little doubt 
that the ancient Hindu ideal of renunciation will 
give place slowly to one which appears thus to be 
more practical and in its present and general issues 
more helpful and beneficent. The earlier concep- 
tion, however, is far from having lost its hold upon 
the imagination and affection of the people in 
general, nor, as far as judgment and comparison 
are possible, is the number of those who take upon 
themselves the vows of abandonment of the world 
less than in former years. But the practical 

S irib of the age is against them \ and that will 
timately prevail, even in India, not without 
regret at the loss of an ideal which, self-seeking 
and unutilitarian as it might be, was not seldom 
productive of saintly character, and at least set 
the example of disregard of mere worldly good. 

Litbratur,®.-— A. Baxth, The Meligions of Eng*, tr., 

London, 1891; P, Deussen, The Religion and Philosophif of 
India: the Upamskads^ Engr- tr, Edinburgh, 1906, j. A. 
Dubois, Hindu Manners, Customs, and Ceremonies'^, Oxfozd! 
1906 ; M. Monier- Williams, Brahmanism and Hinduism^ 
London, 1891; E. S. Oakley, Holy Himalaya, do. 1906; 
J. C. Oman, Cults, Customs, and Superstitions of India^, 
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RENUNCIATION AT BAPTISM.- 

Abrenuntio. 


‘See 


REPENTANCE. — In its In’oadest sense repent- 
ance describes the act of the sonl in breaking 
away from its past as a preliminary step to the 
work of ethical reform. In this wide signification 
it is not peculiar to the Jewish or the Christian 
religion ; on the contraiy, it is implied in all the 
higher religions and in all systems of morality. 
Man’s capacity for repentance is grounded in his 
nature as a moral being. 

‘ We have a capacity,’ says Bishop Butler, ‘ of reflecting upon 
actions and characters, and making them an object to our 
thought: and on doing this, we naturally and unavoidably 
approve some actions, under the peculiar view of their bemg 
virtuous and of good desert ; and disapprove others, as vicious 
and of ill desert ’ i 

It is because man has this power of self-judgment 
that he is also capable of the act of repenting. All 
moral advance takes the form of a breach with the 
past. Hence Socrates, in identifying virtue and 
knowledge, vice and ignorance, taught that only 
by a preceding conviction of ignorance could a man 
attain to knowledge. Plato held that in every 
man there is a potential faculty by which he can 
distinguish the lesser from the higher good, and 
renounce the former for the sake of the latter. He 
compares this change in the attitude of the soul to 
the turning of the eye from darkness to light. Just 
as the light of the sun evokes and strengthens the 
power of bodily vision, so spiritual truth has the 
power to educate man’s faculty of knowledge. 
This is the meaning of the famous allegoiy of the 
cave.^ A similar line of thought is also found in 
Buddhism as w^ell as in pre-Buddhistic systems. 

I. The idea and the term.— It is only in Judaism 
and in Christianity that the idea of repentance is 
developed, and is treated not as a merely pre- 
liminary step to the higher life but as a permanent 
condition of all spiritual achievement. Only within 
these religions, too, are the presuppositions of 
repentance in the deepest sense of the term made 
possible. Belief in a personal God, in the reality 
of sin, and in the freedom of the will — in the light 
of such principles repentance becomes funda- 
mental virtue and is seen to be at once ethical and 
religious. It has been recently stated that ‘ the 
idea is peculiarly Jewish, so much so that its 
ethical force is lost in the dogma of the atoning 
Christ.’® To this it may be replied that, as a 
matter of historical fact, one of the ^reat motives 
to repentance has been and is a realization of the 
righteousness and the love of God revealed in the 
death of Christ. That death has proved itself to 
be a means of atonement by the very fact that it 
works repentance in him who understands its 
meaning and feels its power ; and thus it removes 
the subjective hindrance to peace and forgive- 
ness. 

The noun thhuhah (‘repentance’) occurs only in 
post-Biblical Hebrew, but the verbal form shuh is 
common in the OT. The latter word means liter- 
ally ‘to turn’ or ‘to return’ in a physical sense. 
Running parallel with this use is the use of the 
word in a spiritual or ethical sense, ‘to return 
from sin and evil to God or to righteousness,’ In 
this usage the word means not merely to change 
the direction, but to turn right round and face in 
the opposite way (of. the refrain in Am ‘yet 
have ye not returned unto me, saith Jehovah ; 
for other examples «f. Hos 6^, Is 55^, Jer 
313. S3 337^ IS®® ; the LXX translates nihham 
by jneravoeTv ; cf. Jer 18®, which should be rendered 
‘I will change my mind or my purpose^ rather 
than * I wiU repent ’). 

1 Dissertation ii., *0£ the Nature of Virtue,’ § 1, WorkSf ed 

W. E Gladstone, Oxford, 1896, i. 897 f. ^ 

2 Republic, m. 614 f. ® K Kohler, in JB x. 877. 


The Syr._ Bible has tot ftiravodre (Vulg'. pcemtentiam arjiite) in 
Mt 32 fw6il=:Heb shubu. For the noun fierdvoia (Mt SU) the 
Syr Bible MBed Jiydbuta-mhubdh In the NT ‘repent’ 
translates jaeravoett), and ‘repentance’ translates jacrama, but, 
as will be shown below, these renderings are far from adequate. 
The RV seeks to differentiate between peravoeXv, ‘to lepent,’ 
and fA€Ta/j,eAeo-dat, ‘ to regret,’ by rendering the latter as a le* 
fiexive— e.<7., ‘Judas repented himself’ (Sit 273), which should 
rather be rendered, ‘Judas was smitten with remorse,’ The 
RV makes an exception to this rule m 2 Co 78, wheie f/cTajueAo/uiai 
IS translated by ‘regret’ Of. Ro 1128, where afjieTaficATjTos is 
translated ‘ without repentance.’ The Amer. RV translates it 
by ‘ not repented of.’ The RV would have done well to call 
attention in a marginal note to the difference in meaning 
between the word ‘repentance* as commonly used and the 
Greek word jaeravota. A satisfactory version of the NT must 
include a new translation of a word that expresses the initial 
and prevailing idea of Christianity. 1 

2, Repentance in the OT. — Two strains of 
thought run throughout the OT religion — the one 
priestly and legalistic, the other prophetic and 
ethical. Modem Judaism inherits the double 
tendency. The priestly conception of the relations 
between God and man is embodied in a Levitical 
sacrificial system which, in germ, existed fi’om the 
earliest times in Israel. The expiatory element in 
sacrifice was developed into an elaborate system, 
but it laboured under one serious defect — the 
ritualistic and the ethical were not clearly dis- 
tinguished. U nintentional transgressions and vari- 
ous impurities of a ceremonial character, such as 
leprosy or the touching of a dead body, needed an 
expression of repentance in the prescribed sacri- 
fices. The main function subserved by the sacri- 
ficial system was to gain for the sufferer the divine 
favour or to avert from him the divine wrath (cf. 
Lv 4®®*- 2 S 14®®). Hence the notion of repent- 

ance suffered through the defects of the prevailing 
notion of sin. Much that later Judaism, as weU 
as Christianity, condemned as sin was not deemed 
to be sin in early Israel ; and we mrea, a deeper 
spiritual view disregards as without moral signifi- 
cance many acts which were deemed to be offences 
against the holiness of God — ie, against His 
character as One infinitely remote from contact 
with the human and the physical. On the other 
hand, it must he allowed that the systematizers of 
the post-Exilic worship believed it to be ‘a very 
important means towards the great end of keeping 
the people of Israel faithful in heart and life to 
God.’® 

The prophetic preaching marks a great advance 
in the conception of sin with a corresponding 
advance in the conception of repentance. Eor the 
prophets sacrifices were secondary to moral obedi- 
ence. They cared little about the details of ritual, 
and insisted on the paramount claims of justice, 
truth, and social righteousness (Jer 7®®). In a 
word, they were the preachers of ethical^ and 
social reform, and they proclaimed the necessity of 
repentance as a necessary prereo[nisite to a new 
order of things. Still further, the call to repent- 
ance was made in close connexion with the idea of 
judgment. One of their most passionate convic- 
tions was belief in the day of Jahweh, on which an 
overwhelming retribution should strike a sinful 
people (Am Is 2i®-®i 13®). The call to 

repentance was addressed primarily not to the 
individual but to the nation as a whole, The 
covenant of Jahweh was with Israel conceived as 
a personality with a continuous moral life, and 
therefore responsible alike for its sin and for its 
amendment. The sins charged against Israel were 
in the main social — cruelty to the poor, bribery of 
judges, immorality connected witb idolatrous wor- 
ship. On these the prophet invoked divine judg- 
ment, but the judgment can be turned aside by 
repentance, i.e, by a change of mind leading to a 

1 For a valuable note on the Classical, LXX, and NT usage of 
these words see andhinguistw Studies, 2nd ser., Chicago, 
1908. 

2 A. B. Bruce, ApologeUcs, Edinburgh, 1892, p. 266. 
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change of conduct. ‘Seek good, and not evil,’ 
cries Amos, * that ye may live : and so the Lord, 
the God of hosts, shall he with you, as ye say. 
Hate the evil, and love the good, and establish 
judgment in the gate : it may he that the Lord, 
the God of hosts, will be gracious unto the remnant 
of Joseph ’ Hosea through a bitter domestic 

experience had learned the need of repentance 
on the part of Israel. The root sin of Israel was 
disloyalty to God. She had gone after other 
gods and had broken the marriage covenant with 
Jahweh. But, just as the prophet would not let 
go the woman that he loved, but cared for her and 
Sirough sorrow redeemed her, so he felt that 
Jahweh, who had chosen Israel as His bride, would 
not give her up, but would win her back by the 
gi'eatness of His grief and His compassion (2^^). 
Kepentance -vvill lead to restoration, and repentance 
comes through a deeper knowledge of God. 

* It is because Ilosea’s doctrine of God is so nch, so fair and 
BO tender, that his doctrine of lepentance is so full and gracious. 
Here we see the diffeience between him and Amos Amos had 
also used the phrase with, frequency ; again and again he had 
appealed to the people to seek God and to return to God. 
But from Amos it went forth only as a puraiuiig voice, a voice 
crying in the wilderness. Hosea lets loose behind it a heart, 
plies the people with gracious thoughts of God, and brings 
about them, not the voices only, but the atmosphere, of love. 
“ I will be as the dew unto Israel,” promises the BZost High ; 
but He is before His promise. The chapters of Hosea are 
drenched with the dew of God’s mercy, of which no drop falls 
on those of Amos, but there God is rather the roar as of a lion, 
the flash as of lightning.* i 

Jeremiah and Ezekiel repeat to their contempo- 
raries tlie warnings of judgment and the call to 
repentance. Idolatry, unbelief, and formalism in 
religion are the evils that they most frequently 
denounce. They threaten the people with exile, 
hut the impending doom may be turned aside if 
they repent : ‘ Amend your ways and your doings, 
and I will cause you to dwell in this place’ (Jer 7^). 
Moved by a profound intuition Jeremiah breaks 
through the bonds of the moial solidarity of the 
nation, and glimpses the truth of individualism 
(31291,)^ But the realization of this truth belongs 
to the future age. Ezekiel takes up the message 
of personal responsibility from his earlier con- 
temporary, yet his message is addressed to the 
nation : ‘ Turn ye, turn ye from your evil ways j 
for why will ye die, 0 house of Israel ? ’ (33^^). He 
makes an advance upon earlier teachings by an- 
nouncing that God Himself will take the initiative 
and give repentance to Israel (36^°*^^) ; but this is 
an idea alien to the genius of Judaism, which 
emphasizes the thought that in repentance man 
takes the initiative and God grants forgiveness 
because of man’s changed attitude towards Him. 

In Psalms and Job the feeling about sin is 
deepened. It is something in itself evil, breaking 
the bonds that hind the soul to God. Moreover, 
sin is now seen to be a universal experience of man. 
In such Psalms as the 32nd and 51st this deepened 
consciousness finds expression, even though we 
should accept the view of some critics that the 
primary reference is to the sin and repentance of 
the Church-nation. Still it is impossible to avoid 
the conviction that the Psalmists were thinking of 
themselves as sharers by personal experience in the 
spiritual acts described, 

3, Later Jewish teaching.— The idea and practice 
of repentance receive a rich development in later 
Jewish thought. Repentance now becomes the 
fundamental feature of Jewish piety, and the peni- 
tential prayer is frequent in the Hterature of the 
time. The high value set upou this virtue is 
illustrated in the Prayer of Manasses. Even for 
the most wicked of Jewish kings the gateway to 
life is opened by penitence. Other examples of 
penitential prayers are found in Dn 9, To 3^*®, 

1 G. A. Smith, The Boole of the Twelve Prophets. London, 1896, 
i. 3881. 


3 Mac 2^"2® In the book of Wisdom, which 

was written under the influence of Greek philo- 
sophy, we have the thought brought out that the 
forbearance of God is meant to give the sinner 
opportunity to repent. ‘Thon overlookest the 
sms of men to the end that they may repent ’ 

We get a prelude to the teaching of Paul (Ko 2^) in 
another passage : ‘ Thou hast made thy children to 
be of good hope that thou givest lepentance for 
sins’ (12^^). Throughout later Judaism the idea 
of sufiering played an important r61e in developing 
penitential feeling. The old idea that sufiering 
was a sign of divine displeasure still held its ground, 
and, the more keenly men felt sullering, the deeper 
was their consciousness of sin and then desire for 
reconciliation. Distress and pain were proofs that 
sin had been committed, wliether it was possible 
or not to say what the sin actually was. 

In the later rabbis the word teshuhah (‘ repent- 
ance’) has become a technical theological term. Sin, 
it is taught, is removed by good works, repentance, 
and confession. A consistent doctrine of repent- 
ance from a purely ethical standpoint is not to be 
looked for in the rabbis. A deep spiritual concep- 
tion is found side by side with external legalistic 
views. As an example of the latter may be cited 
the Talmudic teaching that three books are opened 
on New Year’s Day ; the righteous are msciibed 
for life, the wicked for death, while the ‘inter- 
mediate ’ remain in suspense till the Day of Atone- 
ment. By good woiks and repentance they can 
make the swaying balance incline in their favour. 
Of similar character is the interpretation of the 
words, ‘ Seek the Lord while he may be found, 
call ye upon him while he is near ’ (Is 55®), which 
are taken to mean ‘ Seek him especially between 
the New Year and the Day of Atonement when he 
dwells among you.’ On the other hand, it is to 
the rabbis that we owe some of the most beautiful 
sayings about repentance to be found outside the 
Bible. C. G. Montefiore has collected much 
material of this kind in his article ‘ Rabbinic Con- 
ceptions of Repentance.’^ The following are 
quoted : 

* ‘ ‘ God’s hand is stretched out under the wings of the h eavenly 
chariot to snatch the penitent from the grasp of justice.” 
“ Open for me,** says God, “a gateway of repentance as big as 
a needle’s eye, and I will open for you gates wide enough for 
horses and chariots.*' If your sins are as high as heaven, even 
unto the seventh heaven and even to the throne of glory, and 
you repent, I will receive you.’* ’ 2 

The main differences between the rabbinical and 
the modern teaching about repentance are, accord- 
ing to this writer : (1) the rabbinical doctrine is on 
the whole particularist, while the modern teaching 
is pronouncedly universalist j (2) the rabbis are more 
stem towards the sinner, especially the religious 
sinner, the heretic, the apostate, the unbeliever; 
(3) whereas, according to the modem teaching, 
punishment after death can be only remedial and 
temporary, the rabbis held that for some sinners 
there was no share whatever in the blessedness of 
the world to come. 

4. Repentance in Christianity. — Jesus, though 
opposed to the prevailing tendencies of the Judaism 
of His time, took over and developed the deeper 
motives of the OT prophetic teaching. Among 
these was the demand for righteousness which can 
be satisfied only by repentance. The Baptist had 
already echoed the cry of an Isaiah or a Jeremiah, 

‘ Repent ye ; for the kingdom of heaven is at hand ’ 
(Mt 3®). He was a preacher of the judgment to 
come and of repentance unto the remission of sins 
in view of this judgment. Thus the eschatolomcal 
movement, which was destined to affect powerfully 
the history of Christianity, was begun by the 
Baptist’s summons to amendment of life. Because 

1 JQR xvi. (1904] 209-267. 

2 P. 230, quoting 119 a ; Shir JR. on v. 2 : P^stqta 

M., 185a. 
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of the approaching end of the age, which was to 
he signalized by the appearance of the Messiah, 
John called on men to renounce their worldly 
every-day life in order to lit themselves for en- 
trance into the Kingdom. They were to bring forth 
fruits worthy of repentance. Jesus, on His first 
public appearance in Galilee after John’s imprison- 
ment, takes up the same message : * The time is 
fulfilled, and the kingdom of God is at hand : 
repent ye, and believe in the gospel ’ (Mlc P®). The 
whole ministry of Jesus may be described as a 
ministry of repentance. With grave irony He 
sums up the purport of His mission : ‘ I am not 
come to call the righteous, but sinners to repent- 
ance’ (Lk 5^*^; of. Mk 2i'^, Mt 9^^). What Jonah 
was to the Ninevites that Jesus was to His genera- 
tion— a preacher of repentance (Mt IP^). 

More specifically it is clear that His preaching 
of repentance stands in closest connexion with His 
preacliing of the Kingdom and with Plis healing 
ministry. The ethical requirements for admission 
to the Kingdom as expounded in the Sermon on 
the Mount imply the profound change in mind and 
life which we try to express by the term ‘ repent- 
ance.’ The mission of the Twelve had for one of 
its main purposes that of proclaiming the duty of 
repentance (Mk 6^^). The parables of the lost 
sheep, the lost coin, and the lost son are motived 
by the thought that there is ‘ joy in heaven over 
one sinner that repenteth ’ (Lk 15^* The events 
of contemporary life, the calamities and tragedies 
that befell the world, bore a spiritual message and 
a solemn warning : ‘ Except ye repent, ye shall all 
likewise peiish’ (Lk 13®; cf. 13®). 

Now, with this emphasis on the repentant attitude 
of mind, Jesus is in line with what we have already 
seen to be the prophetic doctrine. Like that of 
the prophets, His moral teaching is conditioned 
as a whole by the coming Kingdom ; like them He 
sees that repentance is necessary as a preparation 
for the Jndgment that in turn ushers in the King- 
dom. Hence many NT students argue that the 
ethics of Jesus is conditional, an Interinisethik, 
and Avas proclaimed in indissoluble connexion with 
the eschatological expectation of a state of perfect 
blessedness to be supernaturally brought about. 
But, while the call to repentance was clothed with 
a terrible impressiveness and intensity, from the 
fact that the Kingdom was believed to be at the 
door, that call is permanently valid for man’s life 
throughout all time. Instead of the idea of the 
Kingdom to be achieved by a cosmic catastrophe, 
Christians have been led to cherish the hope of 
immortal blessedness. With a vieAv to the realiza- 
tion of that hope, repentance is as much as ever a 
demand of the spiritual life. Not only our Lord’s 
preaching but also His healing ministry— itself 
the evidence that the Kingdom Avas in a sense 
already present — was designed to aAvaken in the 
hearts of men desires for a better life. It was the 
tragedy of His life that this design was frustrated 
by the dullness and inditrerence of those Avho Avit- 
nessed His gracious activity in lifting the burdens 
of disease from body and soul ; ‘ Then began he to 
upbraid the cities wherein most of bis mighty 
works Avere done, because they repented not 
(Mt But behind His preaching and His 

healing activity Avaa His personality. Wherever 
He Avent, He awakened a consciousness of sin and 
a longing after a better life. It is to the third 
evangelist that Ave are especially indebted for the 
record of the effect Avhich Christ’s personal presence 
had upon the individuals by Avay of arousing in 
them a feeling of guilt and a desire for amendment. 
It is he Avho tells us of the saying of Simon Peter, 
* Bepart from me ; for I am a sinful man, O Lord 
(Lk 6®), of the ' woman that was a sinner, of 
Zacchseus, and of the dying thief. 


If the substance of Christ’s message and mission 
may be described therefore as a gospel of repent- 
ance, it is obvious that the Avord ‘ repentance ’ is 
not used heie in its etymological and popular sense. 
The truth is that the term needs to be transfigured 
before it can render the meaning of Christ’s idea 
Avhich the evangelists express by the Avord /i^rdvoLa. 
Owing to its Latin origin and its ecclesiastical 
associations through the Old Latin and Vulgate 
versions, it is totally inadequate to carry the 
wealth of meaning implied in the Greek word. 

^ Repentance ' has an emotional tone ; (xerdvoia is 
ethical and intellectual ; the former is negative— a 
turning aAvay from sin ; the latter is positive — an 
enthusiasm for righteousness. But above all, the 
Latin Avord is retrospectiA^e — it looks back in 
revulsion of feeling to past sinful acts ; whereas 
the Greek Avord is prospective— it speaks of a 
moral renewal with a view to the transformation 
of the entire man. As MattheAV Arnold says, 

‘ We translate it “ repentance/^ the mourning and 

lamenting for our sins ; and we translate it wrong. Of uneta- 
noia, as Jesus used the word, the lamenting one’s sms was a 
small part ; the mam part was something far more active and 
fruitful, the setting up an immense new inward movement for 
obtaining the rule of life. And metanoia accordingly is a 
change o/ the inner man ’ i 

Jesus regards the piety of this age as fundament- 
ally perverted and moving on false lines. A far- 
leaching reconstruction of the spiritual life is im- 
perative. His Avord, * Repent ye,’ is a summons 
to build on new foundations, to develop a neAV 
consciousness out of which would come a new 
nature. In truth Avhat Christ demands is Avhat 
Paul describes in mystical language as a crucifixion 
and a coming to life again (Gal 2“'^), as the putting 
off of the old man as one Avould put off a soiled 
garment, and the putting on of the neAV man 
(Col Nothing less than this Avill satisfy the 

NT concept of repentance.® 

The primitive apostolic preaching once more pro- 
claims the call to repentance sent forth by the 
Baptist and by Christ. ‘Bepent, therefore, and 
be couA^erted, that your sins may be blotted out ’ 
(Ac 3^®), This announcement received neAV empha- 
sis and urgency from the fact that the Messiah 
had been crucified (Ac 2®®*-) ; He Avould come again, 
if only Israel would repent of this the greatest of 
all crimes in history. In the Pauline Epistles the 
idea of repentance is merged in that of faith as a 
renouncement of one’s merit and as surrender to 
Christ, or to God in Christ, Avhxch ends in mystical 
union Avith Him. Yet repentance occupied a con- 
spicuous place in Paul’s missionary preaching, as 
AA'e may infer from his speech at Miletus in which 
he reminds his hearers that he testified * both to 
JeAvs and to Greeks repentance toAvard God, and 
faith toAvard our Lord Jesus Christ ’ (Ac 20®i). In 
the Fourth Gospel there is no mention of repent- 
ance, but the thought is expressed under the 
profound metaphor of a new or a second birth. 

‘ Except a man be bom again [or from above], he 
cannot see the kingdom of God’ (Jn 3®}. But 
generally throughout the Gospel the emphasis is 
laid on faith (3^®- Faith and repentance 

are tAvo sides of one and the same spiritual process. 
If faith be the act of the soul in turning to God in 
Christ, repentance is the same act viewed as the 
soul turning away from sin. But the process is 
one and indissoluble, and may be described in 
terms of the one act or the other. 

* Without faith,’ says Ooleridget, ' there is no power of repent- 
anoe : without a commencing repentance no power to faith. » 

5. Theological signification.— Latin theology 
was incapable of rising to the full compass of 
the NT idea. It made the emotional element 

1 Literature and Dogma, oh. vii sect ^ ^ , 

2 See T. AValden, The Qre^t M&cmmg c(fthe dletanoia, 

8 Aide to Hejleetwn, aphorism cxvHi, 
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in repentanco primary, 'whereas in reality it is 
secondary. Tertullian marks the beginning of the 
process He defines repentance as an ' emotion of 
disgust’ at some pievionsly cherished offence.^ In 
the course of time it became involved 'vvitli q_ues- 
tions of Church discipline and with the ecclesias- 
tical doctrine of penance. This doctrine is that 
repentance is only part of the sacrament of penance, 
the two other elements being confession and satis- 
faction. ^ The Bef ormers went hack to the NT idea. 
Luther’s doctrine was that repentance consisted in 
sorrow for sin and faith in Christ. He maintained 
that the whole life should he a penitential act. 
The Keformation started as a protest against false 
or inadequate conceptions of repentance. 

‘ Luther, it will be remembered, first saw the practical value 
of philolo^rical study, when lie was puzzling over the eN:pression 
poBnitentmm agite, ** do penance,” which the Vulgate uses for 
the Greek word that in the English translation is rendered 
” repent.” Was it possible, he said to himself, that Christ and 
the Apostles could really bid men do penance? Did the New 
Testament really stand on the side of his opponents, and of all 
the gross corruptions which the doctrine of penance had intio- 
duced ? Melanchthon solved this ditficiilty by showing to Luther 
that the Greek word /xeravoetre, which Jerome had translated 
“do penance,” really and etymologically meant “change jour 
mind.” From that moment the Eeformation entered into a 
oonacious alliance with the new learning, to which it was already 
akin in its independent love of truth, its rebellion against human 
anthonly, and its interest in the Bible as a real living book.’ ^ 

The Evaugelical revival of tlie IStli cent, em- 
phasized the need of repentance, sometimes with 
imdue stress on the emotional side of the experience, 
and with consequent injury to the interests of the 
spiritual life. On the otfier hand, philosophical 
moralists like Spinoza, Kant, and Fichte maintain 
that all emotion of sorrow for the past is wasted 
energy. And Oliver Lodge has recently remarked : 

‘ The highar man of to-day is not worrying about his sins at 
all, stOl less about their punishment.* ^ Instead of brooding 
over past sins, he recommends ‘ the safer and more efficacious 
and altogether more profitable way, of putting in so many 
hours* work per day, and of excluding weeds from the garden 
by energetic cultivation of healthy plants.’ ® 

This view is also advocated by the * healthy-minded ’ 
schools of thought as represented by such cults as 
Theosophy, Christian Science, and New or Higher 
Thought. The words of Vir^ to Dante are held 
to express the trae attitude of the sinner to his 
sins. ^One glance at them and then pass on.’® 
Begin to think what is good and do what is good, 
and thereby change yourselves. Do not waste 
time in futile regrets, but employ it in the per- 
formance of right actions. 

There is an element of truth in this contention, 
and a true conception of repentance will do justice 
to this modern feeling as well as to the testimony 
of the normal Christian consciousness. Sin, as 
interpreted in the teaching of Christ, is not only 
a blow at the moral order of the universe ; it is 
also an offence against love. It is a wrong done 
to the Father of our spirits, who is ever pouring 
forth upon us the steady stream of His unbounded 
goodness and mercy. When we awake to the 
shame of our ingratitude, of our failure to live in 
harmony with His will, a feeling of sorrow must 
seize the soul analogous to the keen regret with 
which we contemplate the wrong that we may have 
done a kind and loyal friend. But this natural 
distress of mind may darken down into excessive 
remorse, which is barren pain robbed of all moral 
value, and which plunges the sufferer into the dark- 
ness of phantasmal fears and morbid imaginings. 
The sorrow of repentance reacts on the soul, 
strengthening it to meet the new task of moral 
reformation ; the sorrow of despair paralyzes the 
moral energies, and hurries its victim, as in the 
case of a Lady Macbeth or a Biohard III., into 
1 De PcBn, 1. 2 Cono. Trid, sess. xiv. ‘ Posn.* ch. 3. 

s VV. Robertson Smith, The Old Testament in the Jewish 
Church, Edinburfi^h, 1881, p. 45. 

^ UJ ii. [1904] 466. 6 76. ili, [1904] 7. 

^ Inferno, iii. 51. 


h reparable disaster. Paul, in his fine analysis in 
2 Co distinguishes carefully between a sorrow 
of the world that ends in death and a godly sorrow 
that issues in a repentance never to he regretted. 

A few words may be added on the relation of 
repentance to forgiveness. Sin is opposition to 
the divine will. This opposition inhibits the action 
of divine grace in the soul of the sinner and pre- 
vents that communion with God which is the 
source of spiritual life. In repenting the sinner 
tears down the barriers which his sin erects between 
him and the inflow of divine life and power. Thus 
the divine forgiveness, which is never a mere re- 
mission of penalty but always and essentially the 
lestoration to the normal and filial relation of man 
to God, follows naturally and spontaneously on 
repentance. And, if it be asked what is the proof 
of forgiveness in any given case, the answer is : 
the fact of repentance itself is the proof. It is 
the ‘ goodness of God that leads us to repentance ’ 
(Bo ID), but this very goodness implies that already 
God has forgiven us. Without repentance forgive- 
ness would be immoral, and without the possibility 
of forgiveness the burden of ^ sin would become in- 
tolerable, sinking the sonl into a hell of despair 
and madness. It is not that repentance wins or 
merits forgiveness ; such a thought is repugnant 
to a truly spiritual view. It is that repentance 
affords the necessary and natural condition on 
which the will to pardon can energize. 

6. The ethical value of repentance. — From the 
point of view of ethics, it has been objected : Of 
what avail is repentance, seeing that the law of 
continuity holds good in all worlds, the spiritual 
as 'well as the physical ? How can a man oe freed 
from the burden ot his past sins, since this burden 
is itself the creation of his own free spiritual 
activity? Must not a man reap as he has sown ? 
Is not the consequence of an act really a part of 
the act and indissolubly bound up with it ? The 
answer is that the law of continuity is not the only 
law that obtains in the spiritual realm. There 
is also a law of recovery or redemption. If the 
law of moral sequence alone held good, the very 
purpose of its existence would be frustrated, for it 
would paralyze all efforts to achieve a life of virtue 
and righteousness. Moreover, the very fact that 
man is capable of self-condemnation is proof that 
evil-doing is not an adequate expression of his 
personality. How could he condemn himself, if 
there was not in him the consciousness of an ideal 
to which he owes allegiance? In the very con- 
stitution of the soul it would seem that room is 
made for fresh starts, new beginnings. In con- 
demning himself the penitent has already risen 
above the self that he condemns. The publican 
who said, ‘ God be merciful to me a sinner,’ was 
already on his way to sainthood. For in repent- 
ance what does the penitent man really do ? By 
an inward act he dissociates himself from his sin ; 
he takes the side of God and of all good men in 
judging it unworthy of his natuie and at war with 
the real order of life. He finds in his sin no ex- 
ression of his real self — only a false show which 
e repudiates in language that sounds paradoxical 
hut that in reality shadows forth a profound truth ; 

^ It is no more I that do it, hut sm that dwelleth 
in me.’ 

‘ Our chief concern with the past, that which truly remains 
and forms part of ug, is not what we have done, or the adven- 
tures that we have met with, but the moral reactions bygone 
events are producing within us at this very moment, the iiWard 
being they have helped to form ; and these reactions, that give 
birth to our sovereign, intimate being, are wholly governed by 
the manner in which we regard past events, and vary as the 
moral substance vanes that they encounter within us.’i 
Thus repentance, or revulsion against the past 
and a longing desire for a higher ethical experience, 
i M. Maeterlinck, The Buried Temple^ Eng. tr., Loudon, 1902, 
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may be originated by impressions received from 
contact with more highly developed personalities 
or through a bitter experience of pain and dis- 
illusionment. A new conception of duty, a revela- 
tion of the real meaning of evil as reflected in 
the pain of those who have suffered through our 
actions, the impress of a noble spirit that rebukes 
our weakness and that acts as a spur to all that is 
not dead within us, above all, the vision of the 
love of God incarnate in the life and work of Jesus 
Christ — any or all of these may enter as new 
factors into the stream of our experience and may 
set u;^ there new causal connexions involving far- 
reaching consequences. The law of continuity 
still holds good, for these factors, once they have 
entered into experience, bring about their results 
in accordance with the laws that govern the 
psychic world. 

There is in repentance a certain quality of in- 
finitude. With the penitent mood comes new 
insight, fresh illumination leading to an almost 
painful anxiety to make atonement to the person 
or persons wronged, to society, to the spiritual 
order which has been violated. The repentant 
man stands ready for any task however great, for 
any service however distasteful. Repentance is 
thus transformed into a moral dynamic. It rein- 
forces the will with boundless energy; its eye is 
ever uiilifted to new visions and greater ethical 
achievement. Hence the marks of genuine, as 
distinguished from spurious, repentance are the 
presence of ever new and deeper insight into duty 
and of a passion for atonement, which is itself 
part of the redemptive process. Thus the virtue 
of repentance is at once a gift and a task, an in- 
spiration and a deliberate movement of the will, 
a present possession and a future attainment. 

Litbraturb. — De Quincey, AutoUographio SleetcheSt 2 
vols., Edmhurgh, 1863 ; A. Thoma, Gesch. der ohristl. Sitten- 
lehre, Haarlem, 1879 ; W. Bousset, Die Religion des Juden- 
thuTMi Berlin, 1906; W. O. E. Oesterley and G. H. Box, 
The Religion and Worship of the Synagogue^ London, 1911 ; 
A. Schweitzer, Das Messianitats- und Deidensgehemmiss : 
Mine Skizze des Lebens tTem, Sfcrasshurg, 1901 ; J. C. Murray, 
A Randhooh of Christian MthicSj Edinburgh, 1908; W. I5e 
Hyde, Sin and its Morgiveness, Boston and New York, 1909 ; 
G. F. Barbour, A Philosophical Study of Christian Mthica, 
Edinburgh, 1911; W. James, The Varieties of Religious 
Experience, London and New York, 1902 ; J. R. Illingworth, 
Christian Character, London, 1904 ; A. L. Sears, The Drama 
of the Spiritual Life, New York, 1916; art. ‘Repentance* in 
JE X. 376-379 ; S McComb, The New Life, New York, 1917 ; 
T. Walden, The Great Meaning of the Word Metcmoia, new ed., 

do, 1896 Samuel McComb, 

REPENTANCE (Muhammadan).-— There are 
two words used to denote repentance in the theo- 
logical vocabulary of Islam — nadam and tawhah. 
The former denotes merely remorse, regret, or 
vexation at having done something or at having 
left something undone. It is used especially in 
the poets. The ' repentance ’ of the satirical poet 
Farazdaq (A.D. 669-729), after he had divorced his 
wife Nawar, is proverbial.^ The -word is used also 
in the Qur’an, After Cain had killed his brother, 
and a raven had showed him how to hide his 
crime, he became ‘of those who repent’ (v. 34 ; so 
frequently), i,e. he felt remorse {nadam) , but it 
would not be said of him that he showed repent- 
ance (tawhah) in the religious sense. The latter 
word, which etymologically means ‘returning’ — 
it is, in fact, the Heh. teshuhdh, Aram. teth4bah — 
in point of law and religion is explained as synony- 
mous with nadam. 

It is defined as ‘ remorse for an act of disobedience (in respect 
of its being an act of disobedience), accompanied by a deter- 
mination not to return to it, even if one has the power.’ 8 

It must he for ‘an act of disobedience,’ because 

1 The Assemblies of Al-J^arirl, fcr. T. Obenery, London, 1867, 
p. 850. 

2 Muhammad Tahinawi, Kitdb Kashshdf J0ldhdt Munun, 
Calcutta, 1862, s.v. 


regret felt for doing something that is right or, at 
least, not wrong is not repentance. The phrase 
‘ in respect of its being an act of disobedience ’ is 
added because regret for having drunk wine on 
account of its causing headache or loss of money 
or self-respect is not repentance. Mention of the 
‘determination not to return to it’ is by some 
regarded as supeifluous, seeing that that is always 
an element in remorse— whence they explain the 
traditional saying of Muhammad, ‘ Remorse 
(nadam) is repentance (tawhah)" The majority of 
the most ancient authorities do not admit the con- 
dition that ability to commit the sin again must 
be there. They think, e,g., that the remorse of 
the sinner at the point of death may he repentance. 
In this they are in conflict with the Qur’an. 

In accordance with its etymology, tawhah means 
in the first instance ‘ turning ’ to God. Hence the 
complete phrase is ‘repentance unto God.’ Moses 
regretted his request to he allowed to look upon 
God and said, ‘1 repent unto Thee’ (Qur’an, vii. 
141, and frequently). In the case of those who 
have been brought up in idolatry or polytheism 
I this turning to God is synonymous witli ‘ conver- 
sion’ to Islam. The convert is represented as 
saying, ‘I repent unto Thee and am of the 
Muslims’ (xlvi. 14; cf. xi. 3, 114, and elsewhere). 
In this connexion, holding the doctrine of the 
Trinity— or, as the Qui’an puts it, saying that 
‘God is the third of tliree’ — ^is a form of poly- 
theism (v, 771). But, as perfection is unattain- 
able by a mortal, penitence is a mark of the pious 
Muslim, not only at the beginning of his religious 
career, but all his life long^ (ix. 113, Ixvi. 6). 
Repentance is necessary and will be accepted from 
all Muslims who have sinned in such ways as the 
following : hypocrisy, Le. strictly the hypocrisy of 
the citizens of Medina who pretended to acquiesce 
in Muhammad’s authority there, whilst secretly 
working to undermine it (iv. 145) ; opposing Islam 
by force of arms, provided that repentance is made 
of free will, and not as a result of defeat in battle 
(v. 38) ; scepticism (ix, 127) ; idolatry (ix. 3, ii. 
61); perverting or persecuting Muslims (Ixxxv. 
10} ; slandering honest women (xxiv. 5) ; taking 
interest (ii. 279) ; and other offences (vii. 163, iv* 
20). The one sin after which there is no repent- 
ance (cf. He 6®) is that of apostasy (iii. 83), hut 
this verse the commentators refer to the Jews,^ 
and in any case the preceding verse appears to 
leave a loophole of escape even here. In the latest 
chapter of the Qur’an, composed at a time when 
Muliammad could afford to be lenient, a door is 
opened even to the apostate (ix. 76). Apostasy is, 
of course, allowed under persecution. But those 
who die in unbelief, i.e. all non-Muslims, are 
lost. 

‘ The world lull of gold shall in no wise be accepted of any of 
them, even though he should give it for his ransom ’ (lii. 84). 

Repentance must be sincere^ for sins committed 
through ignorance (vi. 64, xvi. 120). It should be 
preceded by intercession. ‘Ask forgiveness, there- 
after repent’ (xi. 3, 54, 64, 92), The converse 
order, which one would expect, is also found 
(v. 78). True repentance is followed by faith and 
good works. 

‘Those who repent and believe and do good works (xix. 61, 
XX. 84, XXV, 70, xxviii. 67) repent unto God with (true) repent- 
ance * (xxv. 71). 

Repentance has its counterpart in the forgiving 
nature of God. Man’s repentance is always, met 
by repentance on the part of God. 

‘Whoever repents after wrongdoing and does right, God 
repents over him. Truly God is foigivmg and compassionate * 
(v. 43, and so regularly). 

Man repents unto God; God repents omr man. 
The latter phrase is equivalent to ‘is sorry for 

1 Baiqlawi, Asrar uttawA.l, ed, H. 0. Fleischer, 2 vols , 
Leipzig, 1846-48, oA loe. 
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him’ (iviii. 14, Ixxiii. 20). Al-Tawwab (‘the 
much-repenting ’) i« one of the ninety-nine ‘ beauti- 
ful names’ of God (ii. 35, and frequently,* cf. 
J1 2^*, etc,), though it is also used of men (ii. 222). 
It is also explained, however, as merely denoting 
‘ mucii inclined to forgive,’ or, transitively, as 
‘ turning man to repentance ’ j but it is no doubt 
used in the same sense in both references. If God 
did not feel sorry for man in this way, He would 
always punish him. Hence the opposite of to 
repent (on God’s part) is to punish. 

‘ It iH no buslnea*? of thuie whether Ood repent over or punish 
them* (ai. 12S, and so elsewhere). 

Fortunately God wishes to repent over men (iv. 
32), but His repentance is voluntary. He repents 
over whom He will (ix. 15), so that it is folly in 
man to count upon His repenting (ix. 108). 

The chief advantage following upon sincere and 
timely repentance is forgiveness—not as a matter 
of course, but as a result of the divine repentance 
or sorrow (ii. 51, etc.). The angels intercede with 
God on behalf of those who repent (xl, 7), and the 
Muslims are bound to treat them as brothers (ix. 
11). The whole teaching of the Qur’an on this 
matter is well summed up in the following verses : 

Repentance is incumbent upon Ood only towards those who 
do evil in igfnorance and then repent without delay. Over such 
Qod repents, and God is knowing and wise. And repentance 
<on God’s part) is not due to those who do evil until, when death 
comes to one of them, he says “Now I repent,” nor to those 
who die in unbelief. For such we have prepared a painful 
punishment* (iv. 21 f.). 

It is worth noting that it is never said in the 
Qur’an of any one that he actually did ‘repent 
unto God.’ 

The orthodox Muslim tradition takes little or no 
account of repentance. The more liberal Mhta- 
ziiites and the Sufis, or mystics, have more to 
say about it. Tfie Mu'tazilites distinguish three 
elements in repentance; (1) making restitution, 
(2) not returning to the offence, and (3) continu- 
ance of the feming of remorse. The orthodox 
(Sunnis) do not regard these as essential. They 
say that repentance consists of thiee things ; (1) 
leaving off disobedience in the present, (2) intending 
to leave it off in the future, and (3) regret at 
having done it in the past. They hold that a 
Muslim may go on repenting and sinning, that 
(and in this the Sufis agree with them) he may 
repent of one sin and go on doing others, and that 
his repentance of the one will count. The Mfftazi- 
lites, on the other hand, hold that the penitent 
must keep himself aloof from all deadly sins. The 
Muslim who does not do so is neither a believer 
nor an unbeliever, but simply a reprobate, and, if 
he does not change, he will suffer eternal punish- 
ment.^ 

With the mystics repentance occupies an import- 
ant place. It is the first ‘ station ’ on the ‘ mystic 
path.’ They recognize three degrees of repent- 
ance, The first is called simply repentance 
{tawhah). It is an attribute of all Muslims i 
(Qur’an, Ixvi. 8). It consists in turning from sins 
actually committed. Its motive is fear of divine 
punishment. The second degree of repentance is 
called indhah (‘returning’). It is an attribute of 
the saints and ‘ those brought near’ to God (1. 32). 
Its motive is the desire for the reward. The third 
and highest form of repentance is awbah (which 
also means ‘ returning’). It is an attribute of the 
apostles and ‘ sent ones ’ (xxxviii. 44). Its motive 
is neither fear of punishment nor desire for the 
toward, but the love of obedience. In it, for the 
mystic, everything ceases to exist except God, 
Otherwise repentance is said to be that of the 
niuiy, that of the few, and that of the very few 

I ShahraatSiii, al-Milal wan Mib-al, 2 vola., ed W. 

^urefcon, Iiotidon, 1846, i. 66 ; Gem. tv. T, HaarbyiickeT, Halle, 

sr>0-5l, i. 82. 


(amm, IchclsSt and Mass Ichdss). The mystics, 
however, are very loose in their use of terms. 

Indhah is elsewhere defined to be ‘ turning from the all to 
Hun whose is the all,* or ‘ turning from negligence of God to its 
opposite and from estrangement to friendship * i 

In regard to its quality, repentance is either (1) 
sound, when one sins, repents sincerely, and yet 
falls again into sin ; (2) clear or sincere {nasilh)^ 
when the heart becomes estranged from sin and 
finds it hateful, so as to he no fuither attracted by 
it (Qur’an, Ixvi. 8) ; and (3) corrupt, when one 
repents with the tongiie and all the while the 
love of sin is in the mind. 

Muhammad's cousin Ibn ‘Abbas defined ‘ sincere * repentance 
os ‘ remorse m the heart, asking forgiveness with the tongue, 
leaving off with the body, and resolve not to am again. *2 

Eepentance is a favourite subject of homilies 
and theme of relij^ous poems, such as those of 
Ghazali, Baha al-Hin al-’A.mili, Zamakhshar!, aud 
others. Stories in which repentance is inculcated 
are frequently told in connexion with Jesus.® The 
idea of repentance bringing its reward in the 
present life does not seem to have occurred to the 
pious Muslim, 

Literature.*— In addition to the works mentioned m the 
article, sec Ibn ‘Arabi, Fuiuh&t al'Makliyak, Cairo, a h. 1329 
(a d. 1911), § 74f. ; al Ghazali, Ihva ah'Ulum, Cairo, a.ii 1326 
(a.j>. 1908), pt. IV. p. Iff. ; R. A Nicholson, Kashf aUMahjuh^ 
Eng. tr., Loudon, 1911, and Kitdb al-lAma" (both in Gibb 
Memorial Series), do. 1914. T. H. WeIR. 

RESISTANCE AND NON-RESISTANCE. 
— 1 , The teaching of the NT.— The term ‘non- 
resistance’ IS applied to the refusal to use force 
sometimes only in war, sometimes under any 
circumstances. As we shall see, the two positions, 
though often confused, are by no means identical. 
The origin both of the term and of the idea is to 
be found in Christ’s command not to resist evil, 
and the main object of this article will be to 
examine the teaching of the NT on the subject, 
together with the ethical principles involved.'* 

The chief arguments in favour of the view that 
it is wrong to appeal to force under any circum- 
stances are derived (a) from the recorded teaching 
of Christ, (6) from the general principle of the 
supremacy of love involved in Christianity. 
Though in many cases, particularly in recent 
times, it is argued that the position does not 
depend so much on the interpretation of isolated 
texts as on the general tenor of Christ’s teaching, 
there is no doubt that His actual words have in 
fact been the starting point. In any case we need 
the reminder, which is useful in many connexions, 
that it is impossible to arrive at the true meaning 
of any passage in the Bible so long as it is taken 
in isolation. The Sermon on the Mount itself is 
not the whole of Christianity, and it can he rightly 
understood only if interpreted in the light of the 
practice and teaching of Christ and His immediate 
followers, taken as a whole, A primary fault of 
Tolstoi aud many of his followers is to confine 
themselves to a handful of arbitrarily selected 
sayings. Such a limitation involves not merely a 
lack of proportion, hut also a failure to understand 
rightly even the passages to which attention is 
directed. 

The central passage is ; 

^Resist not bun that is evil [or ‘evil’]: but vp'hosoever 
Bmiteth tbee on tby ught cheek, turn to him the other also. 
And if any man would go to law with thee, and take away thy 
coat, let him have thy cloke also. And whosoever shall compel 
thee to go one mile, go with him twain. Give to him that 
asketh thee, and from him that would borrow of thee turn not 

1 Jurjam, Ta'in/dt^ ed. G. Eliigel, Leipzig, 1846, s.v. 

2 Ih. p. 74. 

» 'JM ahFandt Cairo, a.h 1306 (a p 1887), pt, i. p. 299. 

* An interesting example of non-resistance on quite different 
pounds IS to be found in the refusal of the Jews to fight on the 
Sabbath (1 Mac 282ff.j 2 Mac 6U). The logic of facts compelled 
the abrogation of the scruple (1 Mac 2^^ 9^3) 
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thou away. Ye have heard that it was said, Thou shalt love 
thy neighbour, and hale thine enemy: but I say unto you, 
Love your enemies, and pray for them that persecute you,’ etc. 
(Mt ; of. Lh 6‘-9 and the Beatitudes). 

With this may he compared the recurring stress 
on forgiveness, in the Lord’s Prayer and elsewhere, 
even ‘unto seventy times seven.’ Similar teach- 
ing, though in a milder form, meets us in the 
Epistles— Ro (‘Render to no man evil 

for evil , , . Avenge not yourselves,’ etc.), EpU 
426. 82^ QqI 318^ I 'pjj 518^ I p These passages, 

taken in combination with Christ’s own example 
of meekness and non-resistance, and the general 
insistence on the piinci^les of love and brother- 
hood, do constitute a prima f acte case against the 
appeal to force, and pre-eminently against war. 
We should note, hoAvever, that among the passages 
of this type that from the Sermon on the Mount 
stands alone as the most extreme and uncom- 
promising. 

We ask what indications are afforded hy the rest 
of the NT as to a different and complementary 
type of teaching. Too much stress need not be 
laid on Christ’s employment of the scourge to 
cleanse the Temple. It is recorded in St. John 
alone (Jn 2^®), and the force was apparently used 
only against the animals. But the whole incident 
shows that, when Christ found Himself confronted 
with an abuse, He was prepared to take active 
measures to remedy it. More important is His 
attitude and that of the NT in general towards 
soldiers (Mt 8®®*, Ac 10, etc.). As is well known, 
they nearly always appear in a favourable light j 
there is no hint that when converted they are 
expected to abandon their profession, or that that 
piofesaion is regarded as in itself wrong and un- 
Christian. Once more, the general attitude 
towards life adopted in the parables is significant 
as interpreting the hard sayings of the Sermon on 
the Mount. There is in fact no parable which 
turns on the virtue of non-resistance ; the ordinary 
discipline and penalties of life are assumed through- 
out. ^ The slothful servant or dishonest steward is 
dismissed j even forgiveness is not unlimited to 
the slave who cannot forgive others. 

Finally, it is clear from the NT that force or 
coercion of some kind forms an important element 
in God’s dealings with men. Without adopting 
the belief in a hopeless and never-ending ‘ hell,’ 
penalties and discipline after death are undoubtedly 
contemplated for me sinner. We may believe that 
these will be remedial ; if so, they become part of 
the armoury of love and forgiveness themselves. 
They further follow from the very gift of indepen- 
dence and free will. God respects man’^ersonality 
and does not compel him to do right. This implies 
that, when he obstinately refuses to yield to the 
piomptings of love and higher motives, force must 
step in, at least for the time, in order to prevent 
him from using his independence indefinitely to 
the injury of his fellow-man. And, if man is made 
in the image of God and is called to imitate his 
Father’s perfection (Mt 5^®), what is right and 
consistent with love in God must also, with due 
qualifications, be right for man. If God under any 
circumstances can use force and compulsion, so 
may man ; when he may do it, and whether he 
does not appeal to it too readily and lightly, are 
questions which do not affect the main principle. 

It is therefore clear on the evidence of the NT 
itself, without appeal to any difficulties of inter- 
pretation or application, that the more extreme 
sayings about forgiveness and non-resistance can- 
not be understood quite literally as forbidding 
recourse to any form of force or penalty under any 
circumstances. We are free to ask what these 
sayings mean in the light of the general teaching 
of the NT, and are justified in applying to them 
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those canons of interpretation which are recognized 
as valid in the case of other ‘hard sayings.’ 
Orientals are wont to speak in proverbs which 
isolate one side of a truth. Christ constantly used 
the method of startling sayings worded in such a 
way as to force men to think. His teaching had 
not the precision of legal formularies; it was 
never His purpose to lay down a new code of fixed 
law or external rules. We recall sayings such as 
‘ If any man cometh unto me, and hateth not his 
own father, and mother, and wife ... he cannot 
be my disciple ’ ; ‘ When thou makest a dinner or 
a supper, call not thy friends, nor thy brethren, 
nor thy kinsmen ’ ; ‘ Call no man your father upon 
the earth.’ None of these sayings can be, nor 
were they meant to he, applied literally ; and the 
same principle holds good of the non-resistance 
sayings. We may nofce that in the quotation given 
above from Mt 5 the apparent absolute prohibition 
of force occurs in the same context as equally 
absolute commands to unlimited giving of goods 
and service which have never been consistently 
applied au pied de la lettre, even by those who 
have attempted to follow out the one saying about 
non-resistance quite literally. 

These considerations hold good even of the 
sphere of private relationships, Avhich our Loid 
evidently had primarily in mind.^ Much more are 
they true of those international relationships which 
He did not and could not have directly before Him. 
(a) Without adopting the extreme eschatological 
view, according to which Christ’s whole teaching 
and career were dominated by the belief in an 
immediate end of the world’s history, it is clear 
that He did not deliberately contemplate or pro- 
vide for a long period of historical development, 
nor did He legislate with a view to the relation- 
ships of independent Christian ox semi-Christian 
communities. (6) The historical conditions of the 
*day excluded international problems and the claims 
of patriotism in our modern sense. The Jews had 
no independent existence as a nation, and the last 
thing that Christ or His followers desired was 
rebellion in order to regain it. The Gentile was a 
member of the Roman Empire, and war between 
its constituent elements did not come into pur- 
view. It is idle to seek for a direct answer to the 
modem difficulties connected with war from a 
period in which the conditions were so completely 
different. 

2 . Ethical application.— We may hold, then, 
that, in spite of the prima facie impression made 
by single texts of the NT, the question of the 
legitimacy of the use of force, whether in war or 
in other forms, is really an open one, and must he 
decided on the general principles of Christian 
ethics. It will be useful to distinguish three 
stages : 

(1) The de^ee to which non-resistance may 
rightly be carried when one’s own personal interests 
and safety alone are directly involved must be a 
matter for the individual conscience to decide 
according to the circumstances of each case. The 
moral effect of a refusal to resent a blow or to 
resist injustice is often very great, both in dealing 
with those who may he treated as Christians and 
therefore as immediateljr open to the appeal of 
higher motives and also in dealing with the out- 
cast or criminal, on whom the very strangeness 
and unexpectedness of the attitude adopted may 
have a startling effect. There are, however, two 
caveats to be borne in mind : (a) it must be clear 
that the meekness is really due to the higher 
motive of love and not to cowardice or cynical 

1 That He was not, as is sometimes maintained, thinfeing only 
of the relation of Christian to OhrisMan is shown by the com- 
mand to go two miles with the representative of the heathen 
government. 
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indifference ; in other words, it must be in keeping 
with the general character; (^) it must be re- 
membered that ultimately nothing that we do has 
a purely private bearing, since every action has its 
indiiect effect upon society as a whole. If an act 
of non-resistance, instead of converting, merely 
encourages the wrong-doer, obvious harm is done. 
To yield to blackmail in any form or, it may he, 
to refuse to prosecute a criminal will involve a 
miscliief to society at large which will outweigh 
the good done. 

(2) A further set of considerations arises when 
the interests of others are diiectly involved. It 
may be right in this connexion that a man should 
require some degree of saoiifice from his wife and 
family, hut he is not justified in carrying it to the 
point wheie their whole welfare or even their lives 
are involved. Still less can he impose such sacri- 
fice upon others on whom his claim is more remote. 
What would have been the duty of the Samaritan 
in the paiable if he had come upon the scene at the 
moment when tlie robbers were about to attack 
their victim? It is hard to believe that Christ 
intended the principle of non-resistance to be 
applied in such a case as this. He certainly cannot 
have intended that a man should not use force to 
save his wife or family, or women and children in 
general, from gross outrage. And, with regard to 

uestions of property and rights, while a man may 
0 what he will with his own, he cannot practise 
an unlimited generosity when he acts as a trustee 
for others, 

(3) The case of war, where national interests are 
involved, follows naturally on this principle. The 
responsible rulers of the State are trustees, not 
only for the nation as a whole, but also for future 
generations. If, as we have argued, the use of 
force is sometimes legitimate, the community can- 
not be debarred from using it to protect its own 
members, to secure their fair interests, and to 
defend weaker nations. Primarily this principle 
covers the operations of the police and criminal 
law, bxxt it also extends to war. The fundamental 
difficulties with regard to war do not really lie in 
its being an appeal to force, but are due to the 
facts that there is no guarantee that force will he 
always used to uphold the right, or that it will 
succeed in doing so, and that the coercion is applied 
not merely to the actual offenders and trans- 
gressors, but to comparatively innocent members 
of the nation drawn into the net of war. 

3 . The case of war.— It is considerations such 
as these that have driven some who do not adopt 
the extreme Tolstoian attitude of refusing to use 
force under any circumstances to regard its use in 
war as always wrong. And it will be generally 
agreed that the efforts of Christianity ana of civil- 
ized society in general must be far more definitely 
directed in the future than they have been in the 
past to the elimination of this method of settling 
disputes. The various suggestions for a League 
of Nations are really attempts to apply to the 
relations between peoples the principles which 
civilization has developed within the State as 
controlling the relations between individuals. In 
other words, the object is to substitute for the 
appeal to the might of the stronger the appeal to 
impartial justice, ascertained as completely as may , 
be amon^ fallible men. But it must be clearly 
realized, m connexion with the particular problem 
before us, that such schemes do not adopt the 
principle of non-resistance in place of force. The 
ultimate sanction of a League of Nations against a 
recalcitrant member or outsider would still be 
force, whether applied by economic boycott or by 
war, but it would be force directed as nearly as 
possible by the principles of law and justice. 
Nations will not be applying the principles of the 


Sermon on the Mount in any literal sense any 
more than does the private individual wlm invokes 
the aid of the policeman or magistrate instead of 
attempting to defend or avenge himself by his own 
physical strength. 

Meanwhile wars fought under ordinary condi- 
tions are still a fact of life, and the conscientious 
citizen has to decide on the attitude which he will 
adopt. War is admittedly at best a very rough 
and unsatisfactory method of securing justice 
between nation and nation, but from the begin- 
ning of history to the present day it has been in 
the last resort the only method. The appeal to 
war, like our existing competitive social system, 
has its roots deep in a past which the individual 
inherits and for which he is only very partially 
responsible. He can and should modify the future, 
but at any given moment he has to do his best 
under the actual circumstances in which he finds 
himself. The case is analogous to that of one 
who, in a country where law and police do not 
exist, is compelled to take into his own hands the 
defence of the life and property of himself and his 
dependents. It is quite true that the assailant 
may be too strong for him, but he is bound to do 
his best. So the citizen, when his country is in- 
volved in a war, which we must assume is regarded 
as a just war, must either choose the course of 
non-resistance and stand aloof or play his part in 
whatever way his capacities allow ; there is no 
third course. One difficulty with regard to non- 
resistance is that the man who stands aside seldom 
envisages his example as followed by the majority 
of his fellow-countiymen, or thinks out logically 
the consequences which would ensue if this were 
to happen. He is salving his own conscience and 
saving his own soul, while allowing others to take 
what he regards as the lower course — a course 
which actually protects him from the result of his 
own action.^ A distinction is drawn by the 
adherents of pacificism ‘ between the duty of the 
State and that of a pacifist individual.’® And in 
fact we note historically that the examples of any- 
thing like combined non-resistance have come from 
communities such as the early Christians, the 
Walden ses, and the Doukhohors, who have not 
felt themselves responsible for the preservation of 
the State under which they lived. There is, 
indeed, some reason in the reproach of Celsus that, 
if all were to follow the example of the Christians, 
the control of worldly affairs would pass into the 
hand of the barbarian and Christianity would be 
unable to exist ; it owed its peace to the Roman 
Empire. Such a position cannot be final or satis- 
factory. The Christian is also a citizen ; if it is 
right for a State to engage in war, it is not only 
right bttt also a duty for its citizens to support it. 
Tlie State in the end consists of the citizens who 
compose it ; it is not ethically permissible for one 
section to contract itself out of its obligations in 
obedience to a supposed higher law and at the 
same time to reap all the advantages gained by 
the rest who are following the 'lower course.’ In 
other words, if non-resistance in war is right, it 
must be thought of as the attitude of the whole 
nation and not of a negligible minority, and the 
results of such an attitude must be definitely faced. 
If it be decided that these results would be 
disastrous for the nation and the world as a whole, 
if they would involve grave evils and sacrifices for 
others and for future generations, together with 
the triumph of injustice and the oppression of the 
weak, active participation in war becomes the 

1 It is admitted that the apparent success of the Quaker 

experimentJ in Pennsylvania is not decisive, since all the time 
the Friends were in fact protected by the British forces m the 
hack|round (J. W, Graham, War^rom a of Vietif, 

2 J. W. Graham, MJ xiv. [1916] 814. 
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only alternative. And, if so, it should be clearly 
recognized that from the point of view of ethics 
this IS not, as is often supposed, the choice of the 
‘second best/ The problems of ethics consist in 
choosing the best course which is open under given 
circumstances ; if it is really the best, it is in the 
absolute sense ‘right/ To say that war, or indeed 
any appeal to foice, would be unnecessary if all 
men acted up to the principles of Christianity is 
true, but irrelevant ; this is only to say that evil 
will not exist when the Kingdom of Heaven is 
fully come. "We are concerned here and now with 
the right course to take in a world where evil does 
exist and where men do in fact do wrong. It 
takes only one to make an attack 5 if, as is the 
ease nnder existing conditions, war is the only 
means of resisting such an attack, it becomes right 
in the fullest sense, however unsatisfactory it may 
be as a method of establishing justice. The mis- 
take arises when the admission of this principle is 
held to absolve men from the duty of trying to 
work out some better method for the future, or 
when, with regard to the use of force in any form, 
it is legarded as the final solution of the problem. 
As against the evil-doer who refuses to obey the 
voice of love, force is necessai’y and therefore 
right, no less for his own sake than for that of 
others. But the ultimate purpose is not that he 
should be prevented from doing wrong, but that 
he should cease to desire to do so. In all cases this 
should be kept before the mind as the goal, and 
the conscience should not rest content till it is 
reached. 

4. Historical examples. — For examples of 
attempts to apply the principles of non-resistance 
refeience must be made to the relevant artt., esp. 
ANABAPTISM; BotJKH OBOES ; FRIENDS, SOCIETY 
OP ; Tolstoi. Some account of the mediaeval 
sects will be found in H. C. Lea, History of the 
Inqxmition of the Middle Ages (London, 1888). 
The Waldenses held homicide to be unlawful 
under any conditions;^ though sometimes pro- 
voked by persecution to break this rule, they 
generally fell an easy prey to their enemies.® The 
Bohemian Brethren were in line with the 
Waldenses.® In the case of the Cathari such 
tenets were connected with theories of transmigra- 
tion ; they refused to take the life even of animals.'* 

On the early Christians and their attitude to 
service in the army see especially Hamack, The 
Expansion of Christianity in the First Three 
GenturiesA It should be noted that the refusal to 
serve was by no means universal, and that where 
it existed it was due as much to the various com- 
pliances with heathen rites and unlawful practices 
required of soldiers as to a belief in the unlawful- 
ness of war per se. Objections were felt to the 
holding of civil office no less than to service in the 
army. With regard to the whole (question, what 
has been said above as to the historical conditions 
and the absence of national wars must be borne in 
mind. 

Litbraturh.— R eference may be made to the lists of books 
given in the artt just quoted, esp PrikndSj Socibtt or ; the 
subject is treated with more or less fullness m most works on 
ethics ; see esp. W. E, H. Lecky, HtsL of European Morally 
London, 1888 , 11 248 ff. ; H. Rashdall, Theory of wood, and Evil, 
Oxford, 1907, 1 . ch. ix. ; D. G. Ritchie, Natural Rights^, Lon- 
don, 1916, p. 238 fE. ; J. Keating, ‘The Ethics of Resistance to 
Law,’ in British Reviewy 1 . [19133, no. 2, p. Slff. War from the 
Christian point of view is discussed by J. Martineau, ‘ Right 
of War,’ in National Duties and, Other Sermons and Addresses, 
London, 1903, p. 72 ff., and J, B. Mozley, University Sermons, 
do. 1876, p. 110 ff. Discussions in recent years (1914~17) have 
been abundant, chiefly in the form of magazine articles, Refer- 
ence may be made to C. W. Emmet, * War and the Ethics of 
the New Testament,* and W. M. Glazebrook, ‘What is a 
Christian Nation?’ both in The Faith and the TTcw, London, 
1916; W. E, Wilson, Christ and Far, do. 1918, Atomrmnt 


1 Lea, i. 80. 2 Xh, ii. 160. s Ih ii. 662. 

4 16. i, 99 . 5 Eng. tr., London, 1904-06, ii. 204 fl. 


and Non-Resistance, do. 1914; J. W, Graham, War from 
a Quaker Point of View, do. 1915 ; W. L. Walker, The 
War, God and our Duty, do 1917, p. lOlif. ; H. L. Goudge, 
in The War and the Kingdom of God, do 1916, p. 26 fl. ; L. S. 
Thornton, Conduct and the Supematural, do 1916, p. 199 ff. ; 
R. B. Perry, ‘ Non-Resistance and the Present War,’ in IJE 
XKv. il916J 307 ff. ; D. J. Bolton, ‘The Fulfilment of the Law,’ 
ih. xxvii [1917] 200 ff. ; P. Gavan Duffy, ‘ War and the Chi istian 
Ethic,’ i6. p. 213 ff.; R, K. Richardson, ‘Resist not Evil,’ i6. 

p 226 ff. C. W. Emmet. 

RESPONSIBILITY. — Besponsibiliby is tbe 
human sense of answerableness for all acts of 
thought and conduct. Christian responsibility is 
answerable to the ideal set up by Jesus. About 
responsibility two tiling have to be considered : 
its relation to freedom of choice, and the object to 
which it is answerable ; and of Christian responsi- 
bility two further matters require elucidation ; the 
extended sphere of answerableness in the light of 
Christ’s teaching, and the unique attitude of Jesus 
to the human conscience. 

i. Besponsibility and freedom of choice. — With 
the various theories invented to explain or account 
for freedom (see art. Free Will) the religious 
consciousness has little to do. Any theoiy^ which 
leaves free choice a real function of man is con- 
sistent with the Christian view, as any explana- 
tion which would destroy its reality is out of 
harmony with Christian experience. The pleas 
urged, the sanctions offered, and the rewards pro- 
mised by Jesus have no force unless men are able 
to accept or to refuse higher duties. ‘Without 
real freedom of choice there could be no real moral 
responsibility ; and the sense of it, if it were still 
felt, would have, like the sense of freedom, to be 
classed as an illusion’ (Shadworth H. Hodgson, 
The Metaphysic of Experience, London, 1898, iv. 
120). In His dealing with men as free agents 
Jesus acknowledged and endorsed the ordinary 
sense of responsibility. 

To the relimous mind this is never, however, an 
absolute fi-eedom ; for over, around, and within 
the religious state is the immanent presence of 
God. It is a freedom within gracious boundaries, 
within the full tide of Divine love and mercy. As 
the founder of a new religion, Jesus was conscious 
of the Divine power working in His favour ; if men 
believed in Him, it was the result of the Father’s 
drawing (Jn 6^) ; if He can count on the devout 
discipleship of some of His followers, it is because 
God has given Him these sheep (10®^) ; and, if 
humble Christians credit their faith m Jesus, with- 
out peril to human responsibility, to the election 
of God, they are of trie same mind with their 
Master (Ro How human freedom and the 

kindly control of God can comport together in any 
philosophical theory has not concerned the re- 
ligious, who have with extraordinary persistency 
declared both, and held them somehow reconcilable. 

Jesus further acknowledged the impoverishment 
of personal freedom by continued moral indiffer- 
ence. To the Jews who boasted of Abraham as 
their father Jesus replied that their inability to 
recognize His message as a deliverance from God 
was due to their kinship with the devil (Jn 8^), 
There is here no reference to any original difference 
in the natures of men, but an assertion of the 
obvious moral fact that minds debauched by low 
motives may become insensible to the attractions 
of the heavenly offer. This fatal obstacle was one 
of their own making, and was not their misfortune 
but their fault. Moral insensibility may not 
absolve from responsibility. 

ii. The object to whom or to which responsibility 
is owing. — Modem teachers have described^ the 
object to whom answerableness is due as either 
oneself or one’s neighbour or one’s God ; but, m 
the enforcement of each of these spheres of duty 
lies with the conscience, the subject is reaUy 
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responsible to conscience as the authority which 
imposes commands. For the most part Jesus 
accepted the popular Jewish sense or responsi- 
bility, which was essentially answerableness to 
Ood. For every idle word men shall give account 
in the day of judgment (Jdt 12^®) 5 the obligation to 
seek perfection rests upon men because they should 
he as their Father in heaven {5 *^} ; and,^ though 
our Lord lays down strict duties to our neighbour, 
love to enemies, almsgiving to the poor, and feasts 
for the hungry, these duties are substantialljr obli- 
gations to God, for so men "will be ‘ the children 
of the Father which is in heaven.* All duties to 
neighbours clothe thernselves in our Lord’s mind 
Avith the august authority of duties towards God. 

After the same manner He conceives obligations 
for which a man is responsible to himself— these 
are indeed duties towards God. Men owe it to 
themselves to accept the higher ideal when they 
see it. So Jesus went pleaching the Kingdom of 
Heaven and summoning men to repent. Blessed- 
ness, the chief aim of ordinary life and the per- 
ennial cry of self-preservation, was to he sought, 
according to Jesus, in sucli states as meekness, 
poverty of spirit, and peace-maldng — all these, 
iiowever, that they * may be called the children of 
God.’ Besponsibility to self may imply the sub- 
ordination of every interest to that of the Kingdom 
of Heaven ; and the reason offered is, ‘ Thou shalt 
have treasure in heaven/ i.e. with God. (Here 
again the religious consciousness is pre-eminent, 
and responsibility for seif-culture is obligation to 
God, wno provides men with opportunities rich in 
moral possibility.) 

In one word, duty to God absorbs duty to self 
and to neighbours ; for self is conceived as always 
and only properly a child of God ; and neighbours, 
whether goou. or bad, desirable or otherwise, are 
conceived as deserving of our benefaction because 
they are all the recipients of God’s loving-kindness 
(Mt5^«). 

iii. Extended sphere amioerdbUness in the light 
of Christ's teaching, — ft is the unique distinction 
of Jesus to have at once enlarged the spliere of 
responsibility and intensified the feeling of it. 
Our Lord expanded the idea of one’s neighbour, 
who is not only the man of one’s own nation, but 
any person whom circumstance gives one an oppor- 
tunity of helping (Lk with the parable of 

the Good Samaritan vanish all the artificial bound- 
aries by which men have sought to confine their 
neighbourly obligations* Among friends, again, the 
Master has included the poor, whom He obliges us 
to ask to our feasts, though they cannot ask us in 
return (Lk 14^*), A new set of obligations to hospi- 
tality are thus laid upon the disciples of Jesus. 
Still more \ride does the horizon of responsibility 
become when He obliges us to include in our friend- 
ship all men, friend and foe alike, those who per- 
secute us and those who deapitefully use us (Mt 
5^^). No man may be treated by us otherwise than 
in love. The last acre of foreign territory is 
bi ought -within the sphere of human obligation 
when Jesus, who expects to be taken as an example, 
announces that He came to call not the righteous, 
but sinners (Mt 9^®). Among those to whom we 
owe duties for which we are answerable to God 
must be included the outcast and the degraded. So 
extensive a field of responsibility maybe the despair 
of a moralist, but it is the free-chosen territory of 
the disciple of Jesus, 

Having annexed all mankind under the obliga- 
tion of love, Christ proceeds to enhance the sense of 
responsibility. Not only the outward act, but the 
inner thought has to be answered for. As well as 
for murder, so also for the angry thought from 
which murder issues, a man must hold Mmseif 
answerable (Mt 5^). Not only for licentious deed, 


but also for unholy imagination is there responsi- 
bility (v.®®). To offer prayer is good ; but, if popu- 
larity has been the motive, only punishment can 
follow (6®), High and insolent deeds will provoke 
a just reward ; but high thoughts are in no better 
state, for humility is a duty (18^). As a matter of 
fact, the obligation to be moral is an obligation to 
preserve the heart in purity and love, * for out of 
the heart are the issues of life* (15^^). The culture 
of morality is the culture of the heart. 

Besides extending the sphere, Jesus adds a higher 
quality to moral responsibility. The idea of self- 
preservation is enhanced when the things wliich are 
worthy of our search are meekness, mercifulness, 
purity, and peacemaking. Indeed, the duty of 
self -culture is so described by Jesus as to include 
the lofty conception of a sacrifice of the lower 
nature — a sacrifice not only desirable but necessary 
(Mk 8’^®}. In the same way the obligation to for- 
give enemies is enhanced. An enemy is to be for- 
given not only seven times, but ' until seventy times 
seven’ (Mt 18^^). To an unstinted and uncalcu- 
lating forgiveness the disciples of the Master are 
bound. And, with the demand for love towards all 
men, human duty is raised to the height of Bivme 
perfection. The kind of affection which Christians 
are to entertain towards each other and, by infer- 
ence, to all men is a love such as existed between 
the Father and the Son (Jn 15®) In this way 
Jesus has both extended and intensified moral 
re^onsibility. 

The secret of this newmoral content and new moral 
intensity must be souglit in Christ’s high conception 
of God’s fatherly relation to men. It is God’s 
loving-kindness that obliges men to seek first the 
Kingdom of Heaven (Mt 6'*^®) ,* the same reason is 
given for the duty of unstinted forgiveness (18®®) j 
a similar ground provides the obligation to a cheer- 
ful acceptance of God’s will (7^^) j and the same 
tender mercy calls men to the exercise of a gracious 
and thoughtful love (Lk 7^'^). God loves His 
creatures, desiring above all that they should be- 
come His children ; and in that tender, holy desire 
lies the secret of that sense of responsibility which 
Jesus has at once extended and intensified. 

With the sense of childhood in God’s family and 
in enjoyment of the Divine favour, the burden of 
responsibility, felt so heavily under all merely 
moral systems, is greatly eased. Love makes 
obligation light ; the love of God turns duty into 
pleasure. In that relation the yoke of sonship 
becomes light, and the strictest obligation easy. 
Whom Jesus makes free are free indeed (Jn 8®®), 
By turning the hearts of men to the love of God, 
Jesus at once increased the sense of responsibility 
and relieved its burden. How easily a child of God 
carries this enhanced moral obligation may be 
gathered from St. Paul’s magnificent claim of per- 
fect freedom in Eo 8. 

iv. The unique attitude of Jesus to the seme of 
human responsihihty, — Jesus has somehow con- 
trived to thrust Himself in between a man and his 
conscience, or — ^for it is the same thing — between a 
man and his God. At the outset of His public 
career eve^ hearer recognized the moral superior- 
ity of our Lord, and felt a weighty pressure m His 
commands (Mt 7®®). Nor was this authority denied 
by Jesus; on the contrary, He emphasized His 
right to impose new commandments. The fathers 
of Israel had given certain orders, but Jesus gave 
new ones, introducing the opposite duty -with these 
words, ^ But I say unto you ’ (5^). Passing through 
the gamut of accepted commandments, J esus qiiietiy 
enforced new and, in some cases, opposing responsi- 
bilities. As His public career advances, Christ 
identifies Himself more completely with the moral 
law, demanding of men an obedience such as was 
due only to the supreme moral Governor of the 
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world. Confession of His name He describes as a 
moral obligation, for such He will confess before 
God (Lk 12®). Responsibility to Himself Jesus 
accepts as superior to any other moral obligation ; 
indeed, His word has the right of a moral impera- 
tive ; so children are, if need be, to renounce duty 
to father and mother (14^®). The right to become a 
conscience to every man is fully claimed by Jesus, 
and men are invited to take upon themselves His 
yoke (Mt 11^®). Indeed, Jesus may say that the 
only true good can be found in life by that man 
who yields Him such unflinching obedience as is 
due only to the moral law (Lk 14^^). Not to obey 
Jesus, at whatever cost, is to miss being His dis- 
ciple, and that is, in Christ’s judgment, e(juivalent 
to moral suicide. Finally, Jesus wholly identifies 
Himself with the moral law, for He makes fidelity 
to His person the supreme test of men. Describing 
the last judgment, always considered the dread 
function of God alone, Christ speaks of Himself as 
returning in glory to judge the Avorld, when the 
sole criterion of blessing or condemnation will be, 
* Ye did it unto me,’ or ‘Ye did it not unto me’ 
(Mt 25^®* In the whole history of the study of 
human lesponsibility this is a unique claim — a 
claim which was not only not resented, but openly 
and frankly recognized by men and women who 
found His authority the exact equivalent of God’s. 
In this lonely isolation Jesus stands pre-eminent in 
the record of morals. 

The Fourth Gospel presents this extraordinary 
claim in a different and more winsome light. Here 
Christ’s sonship with God is the basis of the gospel 
message ; and the moral obligation to Jesus takes 
on the familiarity and the sweetness of brotherly 
afiection. Jesus does not in this Gospel so much 
demand obedience as the representative of the 
moral Governor of the world as He asks for love 
and trust in Himself as the complete manifestation 
of the heavenly Father. For obedience the warmer 
attitude of trust or faith is demanded. The story 
of the Samaritan woman is evidently told to show 
how this love to Jesus may come to birth (ch. 4). 
Honour to the person of Jesus is honour done to the 
Father (5^). The will of God is conceived by Jesus 
as an obligation to believe on the Divine Son (8^^). 
Judgment was passed on the unbeliever by the very 
words which Jesus spoke, for He spoke the words of 
the Father (12^®‘^^). The final appreciation of any 
man’s life is decided by his attitude to the Person 
of the Redeemer. ‘ tile that believeth not is con- 
demned already’ (3^®). The crown of this high 
claim is the assurance that a friendly knowledge of 
Jesus is necessary to eternal life, i.e, to the sum of 
human blessing: ‘This is life eternal, that they 
might know thee the only true God, ^ and J esus 
Christ, whom thou hast sent ’ (17®). This claim for 
loving trust, and this identification of Himself with 
the Father God in the Fourth Gospel, are clearly 
the brigliter and more attractive equivalents for 
the unhesitating obedience and the identification 
of Himself mth the Supreme moral Ruler of the 
world in the Synoptics. Towards Jesus every 
man has a duty, and on the correct sense of re- 
sponsibility to Him depends the final prize of 
life. 

liiTERATURB.— The subject IS not treated by itself in any book 
of Ohrjstian ethics. The only books, besides Commentaries 
on the various NT passages, are Newman Smyth, Chnatnin 
Ethics^ Edinburgh, 185)3, pt ii. ch. i., *The Christian Con- 
science/ and H H. Wendt, The. Tectching of JesitSt Eng. tr., 
do. 1892, sect. ui. ch. iv,, * Bighteousness of the Members of the 
Kingdom of God’ ; but even these are only indirectly useful for 
the subject. DAVID FYFFE. 

REST-DAYS.— See SABBATH (Primitive). 

RESURRECTION. — See Eschatology, 
State of the Dead. 


RETALIATION. — The term ‘retaliation,’ asits 
etymology indicates, means paying back in kind, 
like for like, whether benefits or injmies — though 
very significantly for human natuie it has come to 
be used almost exclusively in the worse sense of 
returning evil for evil, blow for blow. The term 
‘requital’ may be regaided as almost equivalent 
in connotation to ‘ retaliation ’ ; it, however, rather 
emphasizes the more friendly aspect of recipiocity, 
the returning good for good, and it may even be 
employed to convey the notion of the return of 
good for evil, though in 1 S 1^® it is used in the 
worse sense : ‘ He hath requited me evil for good,’ 
and in Gn 50^® Joseph’s brethren contemplate 
that he will requite them the evil they nave 
done him. 

1. Ethical signification. — From the ethical point 
of view, retaliation seems to interpret punishment 
as retribution ; a man’s evil-doing is to be returned 
upon his own head ; he is to receive the just 
reward of his deeds from the iimired society or 
individual as a quid pro quo. There is in this 
view an apparent appeal to that primitive idea of 
justice which contained an element of vengeance. 
The modern common theoi-y of punishment does 
regard the infliction of punishment as a penalty 
upon wrong-doing of this nature, but judicially 
imposed, and without any element of personal 
resentment. Retaliation, however, implies the 
existence of some personal feeling, and a desire to 
balance the account with an amount of loss or 
suffering equivalent to that inflicted. In warfare 
the principle of retaliation takes the form of 
meting out to an enemy like tieatment to that 
which he has practised — plunder, outrage, burning 
and destroying, etc. In this connexion it.s usa^e 
conveys only an evil import ; the ruling maxim is 
injury for injury, ‘an eye for an eye and a tooth 
for a tooth ’ : whatever methods of a hostile kind 
are adopted by one parly call forth reprisals, and 
en revanche the principle of retaliation justifies 
the infliction of injuries like in kind and degree to 
those which were committed. A similar connota- 
tion is implied in its application to all cases of 
rivalry, struggle, and competition j whenever the 
action of one party exceeds the bounds of reason- 
ableness, fairplay, or good taste, it may, by creat- 
ing resentment, provoke retaliation, i.e a like 
departure fiom the methods of fair and honour- 
able competition. 

The problem involved in this aspect of retalia- 
tion has been raised in an acute form by the 
conduct of Germany in the European War— by 
her brutalities, murders of citizens, ruthless cruel- 
ties, starvation of prisoners, raiding of villages, 
difliision of disease-germs. Are these methods of 
warfare to be copied and adopted by her op- 
ponents for self-defence on the plea that it gives 
an enormous advantage to the enemy if there be 
no reprisal in kind? On ethical grounds the 
answer is that practices cruel, brutal, and abhor- 
rent to human sentiment cannot be met by retalia- 
tion in kind. We may not adopt methods of war- 
fare which are condemned by the moral sense of 
the nation as inhuman ; such proceedings can be 
countered only by the sternest and most deter- 
mined eflbrts to vanquish the enemy through the 
employment of every legitimate mode of warfare, 
to destroy his powers, and so render such barbari- 
ties impossible in the future. We could not hope 
to be finally successful by measures which destroyed 
our own self-respect and reduced us to the same 
level of savagery ; such a victory would be worse 
than a defeat. Our real aim in the conflict should 
be to establish such conditions as will render it 
impossible for such a war ever to recur. 

2. As a fiscal policy. — The operation of the 
principles of retaliation, however, finds its strongest 
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illustrations and its most significant application in 
the domain of international commerce. Here it is 
apt to arise whenever a nation sets up tariff barriers 
A-^ich obstruct international trade, with the 
avowed object of promoting certain home industries 
by the exclusion of foreign competition. 

The direct economic result of this fiscal policy 
is to diminish foreign trade, to stimulate the pro- 
duction at home of certain kinds of goods previ- 
ously imported, and thus to check their production 
for exportation by their foreign commercial rivals. 
Naturally this proceeding rouses a feeling of 
resentment and wrong in the countries whose 
trade is injured, which often^ finds vent by calling 
into existence retaliatory tariffs. 

The letaliatory spirit is favoured by the appar- 
ently militant attitude of the protective country, 
and the cry is raised, ‘ They strike us with their 
tariffs; let us strike them back again.* The 
movement gains support from some who, while 
professedly believers in free trade, yet entertain 
doubts as to the advantage of what is described as 
' one-sided * free trade. Betaliation is then adopted 
either for the purpose of punishment, and to 
ratify the feeling of resentment, or with the 
eliberate aim of placing the offending nation in 
a position deemed favourable for compelling it to 
reduce the objectionable tariff. In either case the 
real object of trading, ivliich is the satisfaction of 
wants by means of imports, is lost sight of, and 
the attention is riveted on exporting. The tariff 
of A checks the exports of B to A ; this is regarded 
by B as a hostile act, and one to be met with a 
retaliatory tariff, which will hit A back ; perhaps 
it may become a basis for bargaining with A and 
for inducing A to lower the tariff’ in some degree. 
Both countries alike in this conflict overlook the 
fundamental fact that the whole object of trading 
is to increase the power of consumption and the 
amount of enjoyment by obtaining commodities 
on the best terms ; also that exchange (whether 
home or foreign) increases this power by adding to 
the productivity of labour, and eases life by enab- 
ling individuals to use their own skill and natural 
gifts to the fullest advantage. They further 
Ignore the fact that their own products are the 
means by which alone they can purchase^ the pro- 
ducts of others, and that the highest efficiency for 
both parties is attained by specialization of labour 
and the free excliange of the results of their own 
industry. The deeper analysis of the advantages 
of trading places the emphasis upon wfyports of 
desirable things, for the obtaining of which 
must be offered in exchange. Trading is seen to 
be thus a mutual benefit ; the relative superfluities 
of each country are given in exchange for the 
cheaper or more desirable products of other 
countries; and, as the exchange is voluntary, it 
will not take place unless both countries find their 
benefit therein. Protective tariffs, by limiting 
this power, lower efiSciency and injure the country 
which imposes them; they administer a blow to 
its oAvn poAvers of consumption. Betaliation, 
Avhether as a penalty or for gaining concessions, 
means the adoption of the same tarxif policy 
as is resented in the foreign countiy, which has 
had the effect of contracting mutual trade. It is 
an illogical proceeding and a delusion. For, if 
tariffs are beneficial to the nations that impose 
them, why should they ever remove them? If 
they are not beneficial, hut are admitted to be an 
economic blunder, wJiy should other nations copy 
them ? And in what sense can it be profitable to 
pub up barriers that are mischievous, merely in 
order to lower them under a compact with other 
nations to do the same? The defence is usually 
on political grounds, but experience has fully 
demonstrated two invariable results of this tariff 


policy : (1) that, Avhen tariffs have once been 
adopted, it is extremely difficult to remove them, 
since interests are created that are ahvays opposed 
to their reduction ; that tariff’s beget tariffs is the 
lesson from every country ; (2) since taiiff’ legisla- 
tion is deemed an unfriendly proceeding on the 
part of those Avho thus exclude the goods of other 
countries, it creates ill-feeling, provokes resent- 
ment, and leads to retaliation and tariff' wars, 
Avhich destroy trade, create discord, and may 
incite to other forms of strife. Notwithstanding 
the fact that retaliation is a double-edged weapon, 
recoiling upon those Avho use it, it has been 
employed very frequently, and by most civilized 
nations. 

3. An economic fallacy. — One of the most 
cogent arguments for the imposition of tariff's is 
the erroneous belief that taxes may be extracted 
from foreigners by means of duties on imports. 
Evan AA^ere it the fact that the exporter paid the 
duty by a reduction of price (Avhich can, however, 
occur only in the very exceptional circumstance 
that the importing country possesses a market 
monopoly), a system by Avhicn two nations leA^y 
taxation upon each other can be only a very 
expensive and clumsy system of raising revenue, 
and one that inevitably offends every canon of 
taxation. 

Much of the prevalent fallacy respecting inter- 
national trading rests on the mistaken supposition 
that trade is a species of gambling, in Avhich the 
gains of one nation are invariably made at the 
expense of another. When it is fully realized 
that all trade is but exchange, entered into volun- 
tarily on both sides because it is profitable, and 
further that difi'erent countries can secure a larger 
amount of enjoyment from their industrial efforts 
by devoting themselves more exclusively to those 
tasks in which they respectively excel, then only 
will the belief in retaliation as an instrument for 
regulating foreign trade disappear. 

4. Evils of protective tariffs. — It should be 
noticed that all tariffs of a protective character 
are a cause of great and unproductive expense : 
they involve elaborate machinery for the collec- 
tion of duties that realize little as revenue ; and, 
since they tend to call forth evasion and smuggling, 

I they also call into existence other modes of expen- 
diture which are necessarily incurred to check and 
punish those offences. Further, nothing is more 
convincingly proved in connexion with protective 
tariffs than their demoralizing influence upon the 
public; they tend to become the instruments of 
persons unscrupulous in the pursuit of gain, Avho 
seek to employ them as means for securing 
monopolies. 

It is admitted that retaliatory methods do often 
lead to the adoption of commercial treaties betAveen 
nations, which by special mutual concessions 
reduce in some degree the mischief created by the 
tariffs ; but, inasmuch as the operation of these 
treaties is limited to certain countries, they gener- 
ally give offence to countries excluded from them, 
and thereby give rise to other retaliatory tariffs 
by those nations ; the favoured nation* system 
thus tends to produce different results in tile tAA^o 
directions. But retaliation is by no means a 
necessary antecedent to commercial treaties ; most 
countries raise some part of their public revenue 
from duties upon luxuries, imported or home- 
produced; e.g.^ Britain raises revenue upon im- 
ported wines and spirits. There is scope for 
arrangements under commercial treaties to modify 
such of these duties as may be found to act in a 
peculiarly onerous manner, without entering upon 
the unprofitable field of protective duties. Thus 
retaliation or reciprocity is possible even through 
the agency of revenue duties, though it is much 
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more difBcult in application, limited in scope, and 
less effective, since the objects of taxation in such 
cases are generally either luxuries or monopoly 
products. 

5 . After-war relations. — The fierce conflict in 
which Germany has involved Europe by her violent 
and unprovoked attempt at conquest has for a time 
destroyed all possibility of trade relations between 
her and those whom she has made enemies. 

The question has been raised, Will trade rela- 
tions be renewed after peace ? Does not this war 
demonstrate the dangers of international trading 
and dependence upon other countries for products ? 
Is it not wiser and more economic to he self-con- 
tained and independent, especially for a great 
nation with colonies which produce many neces- 
saries and are capable of constituting a large 
market for her manufactures? Shall we not 
retaliate upon Germany by refusing trade relations 
after peace has been proclaimed and rather develop 
our own resources and independence ? 

Anti-Free Traders have seized the opportunity 
to advocate this exclusiveness on the ground 
that it will be economic by developing our own 
resources, and will enrich the country by the 
growth of many industries for whose products we 
have hitherto depended upon Germany. 

To discuss this project is to repeat the whole 
argument for free exchange, the economic advan- 
tages of which have been demonstrated. 

War is by its nature destructive, abnormal, 
wasteful ; it admits of no economic justification ; 
it is based upon hostility, and its aim is utterly 
uneconomic. If enmity and hostility between 
nations were to become the chronic relation, there 
would be no object in discussing the advantages 
of trade, for such trade could not exist. But a 
different set of conditions is cieated by peace. 
Well-being, progress, and development are then 
the aim. Progress demands specialization of 
faculty and resources, and implies exchange and 
mutual dependence ; and it can be shown that the 
wider the area of economic relations the greater 
the economic gain. Therefore no argument against 
free trading can be deduced from a state of war. 

The only problem is how intercourse can be 
renewed after the war with a nation which has 
committed such gross offences against civilization 
and morality. It is conceivable that Britons 
might decline trade relations with a nation guilty 
of such depravity on moral grounds and from a 
feeling of resentment. This is a different motive 
from that which demands that trade with Germany 
should be checked in the economic interests of 
Great Britain. Any limitations of free exchange 
must be a reduction of economic advantage and a 
loss ; but individuals and nations may be Avilling 
to sutler loss for conscience’ sake. Increase of 
trade is not the only aspiration of nations, or 
indeed the highest ; its benefits stand after those 
of morality. Economic advantages, however, tend 
on the whole to peaceful relations among nations 
who wish for mutual peace and prosperity. While, 
therefore, the bitter feelings created by German 
methods of war remain, they will be an impedi- 
ment to renewed trade relations, and thus may 
favour the views of protectionists; this does not 
demonstrate the economic desirability of fiscal 
retaliation ; it illustrates the bitterness and dis- 
trust created by German aims and methods. 
When peace is assured and time shall have modi- 
fied these bitter feelings, the advantages of inter- 
trading will assert themselves. Free trading is 
both a result and a cause of friendly relations ; it 
postulates peace and makes for peace. But men 
will often sacrifice profit rather than deal with 
those whom they distrust. 

6. It is almost superfluous to add that retalia- 


tion in the rarer and nobler form of reciprocity in 
good works can result only in mutual benefit and 
esteem, whether between individuals or between 
nations ; it tends to the creation of an entente 
cordiale^ which is a source of confidence, goodwill, 
and happiness, and is a state productive of moral 
and material well-being to all whom it embraces. 
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RETREATS. — The object of a retreat is that 
a soul in solitude with God may learn more of 
His being and truth and will, and may become 
more completely dedicated to Him and His service. 
Some effect has been given to the underlying 
principle in many forms of religion. There are 
instances both in the OT and in the NT. Retire- 
ment, with its opportunities for piayer to God, 
was used by Moses, Elijah, St. John the Baptist, 
our Lord Ilimself, and probably by St. Paul in 
Arabia. In the early Church and in the Middle 
Ages the advantages of solitude for communing 
with God were abundantly recognized. But the 
systematization of retreats and the organization 
of them as carefully arranged aids to spiritual life 
are among the leligious practices which are due to 
the Counter-Reformation. The beginning was in 
the method described in the Spiritual Exercises of 
St. Ignatius Loyola (g'.'u.). 

The plan of the Exercises contemplates a period of four weeks, 
the word ‘ week ’ Indicating; not necessarily seven daj^s but such 
a time as may be needed for the course of meditations in con- 
sideration of the spiritual faculties and condition of the person 
making- the retreat. The plan contains a scheme for the dis- 
posal of time and rules for occupations and prayer. The medi- 
tations for the first week, after defining the end of man to be 
the service of God and the attainment of salvation In this 
service, are on sin as seen m the sin of the angels, of Adam and 
Eve, of the retreatant himself ; on hell ; on death ; on the last 
judgment. The meditations for the second week are on the 
Incarnation and the events of our Lord’s earthly life as far as 
Palm Sunday and the preaching in the Temple. Those for the 
third week are on the Last Supper, the Agony in the Garden, 
the Arrest, the Trial and Condemnation, the Crucifixion and 
Death, the Burial. Those for the fourth week are on the 
Resurrection, the Appearances after the Resurrection, and the 
Ascension. The series for the first week concerns the Purgative 
Way, the object of which is to increase hatred of sin and to 
deepen penitence. Those for the second and third weeks con- 
cern the Illuminative Way, and the object is to set before the 
soul the example of Christ and to lead it to closer imitation of 
Him. That for the fourth week concerns the Unitive Way, 
which has as its aim to bring the soul into closer union -with Qod. 
An important place is filled in the second week by the considera- 
tion of the two standards under which man has the choice of 
enlisting—the first that of Christ, the other that of the devil— 
and of the three classes of (1) those who are reluctant to bear 
the consequences of following Christ and desire to postpone the 
sacrifices which are involved, (2) those m whose desire to follow 
there still are reserves, and (3> those who are prepared at once 
to make all the surrenders which the following of Him may 
require The director is instructed to vary the details and the 
proportion in the use of the Exercises accormng to the capacities 
and the needs of the person using them. 

In the system founded by St. Ignatius Loyola a 
retreat of thirty days spent in silence and^ prayer 
with meditations on the Exercises was a preliminary 
to entrance into the Society of Jesus j a retreat of 
eight days similarly based on the Exercises became 
a yearly custom in the Society ; and retreats were 
conducted in houses of the Society for others 
than its members. Following the example of St. 
Ignatius, many leaders in religious life momoted 
retreats for clergy and the laity, men and women. 
Notable among these were St. Charles Borromeo, 
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St. Francis de Sales, St. Vincent de Paul, Pierre 
de B^rulle, and Jean Jacques Olier. During the 
17th cent, the use of retreats spread rapidly through- 
out the Roman Catholic Church, In the closing 
years of the 19th cent, and the early years of the 
20th a great development took place, beginning in 
France and extending thence to Belgium, Holland, 
England, and elsewhere, by which retreats, from 
having been for the most part confined to clergy or 
lay people of special devotion or passing through 
some special crisis in life, came to be extended to 
large multitudes and especially to men and boys, 
women and girls, of the working classes. These 
have naturally been of a less severe character 
than the earlier retreats, lasting for a shorter 
time, such as three days or one day, with times 
for conversation and recreation allowed. 

Retreats of a definite character were introduced 
into the Church of England soon after the middle 
of the 19th century. In Feb. 1856 a retreat for 
clergy, lasting from Monday to Saturday in one 
week, was held at Chislehurst under the auspices 
of the Society of the Holy Cross. In July 1856 a 
retreat for clergy, lasting for the same time, was 
held in E. B. Pusey's house at Oxford. An 
element in both these retreats was that, in 
addition to their devotional setting and prac- 
tices, there were conferences on theological and 
spiritual subjects. One result of the Oxford 
Movement (g'.'y.) was that many clergy and some 
devout laymen and women formed the practice 
of making a retreat from time to time. The 
general features of these retreats were taken 
from tliose customary in the Church of Rome. 
In many cases they have lasted for three or 
four daysj there have been two or three or four 
addresses on each day ; silence has been preserved 
throughout j the time has been devoted to piayer 
and communion with God. Much work in pro- 
moting such retreats was due to the Society of St. 
John the Evangelist at Cowley and its first superior, 
R. M. Benson, and to the English si.steiioods. 
Retreats for business men from Saturday night 
to Monday morning have long been a prominent 
part of the work of the St. Paul’s Lecture Society 
at St. Paul’s Cathedral. In the 20th cent, many 
retreats and devotional gatherings or conventions 
bearing some resemblance to retreats have been 
organized on a wider scale. 

In the last few years the meetings for spiritual 
help and edification which have long been customary 
among Nonconformists have in some oases assumed 
a form more like that of a retreat, though usually 
without the continuous silence and with discussions 
or conferences forming part. There have been 
instances of these among the Wesleyans, the 
B^tists, and the Congregationalists. 

Experience has shown the high practical value 
of retreats in their influence on spiritual hf e. The 
present tendency is largely to extend their sphere 
and to lessen their intensity. Obviously there is 
need of great differences as to their length and as 
to the degree of completeness which is to be ob- 
served in the withdrawal from the world and its 
ordinai 7 occupations which is their most distinctive 
feature. The severity which may be most valuable 
for those called to special kinds of life, and for 
those far advanced in the use of prayer, would only 
be crippling to many of those living an ordinary 
life in the world or to the young. But it is essential 
that the more complete and severe retreats should 
be maintained for those for whom they are suit- 
able; and the special point of a retreat is lost 
unless the devotion in ifc is sustained and em- 
g>wered by continued solitude of the soul with 

liWBRA.'nrRH.—P. Debuchy, aftit. * Retreats" and "Spiritual 
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RETRIBUTION.-— See Rewards AND Punish- 
ments, Eschatology. 

REUCHLIN. — Johannes Reuchlin (Capnio)^ 
was a* pioneer and a leader of the humanist move- 
ment in the early stages of the Renaissance, 
especially as regards the study of Hebrew. He 
was a man of varied gifts, interests, and activities 
— a striking and attractive personality. He was 
an accomplished scholar and teacher of Classics 
and Hebrew, and wrote important works on these 
subjects ; he was a professional lawyer and held 
appointments as a judge ; be was a man of affairs 
and acted as confidential adviser and agent of some 
of the leading German princes. 

I, Scholar and legalist. — Reuchlin’s career may 
be briefly sketched as follows • 

He was bom at Pforzheim m Baden, 22nd Feb. 1455 ; hia 
father was an official of the Dominican monastery there ; hw 
Latin studies in the monastery school laid the foundation of 
his classical scholarship. After a biief stay at the Universitj 
of Freiburg, he was appointed in 1470 companion and tutor to 
Frederick, son of the Markgiaf Charles i., of Baden, and accom 
panied his pupil to the Univeisiby of Paris. Here he began 
Greek, was a pupil of John k Lapide, and made the acquaint- 
ance of Rudolf Agricola. In 1474 he went to the University of 
Basel, where he took his B, A. in 1476 and his M A. in 1477. He 
studied Greek under Andronicus Kontoblakas, had relations 
with Sebastian Brant and John Wessel, and began his career as 
a public teacher bv lecturing on the Greek language and on 
Aristotle in the original. He then returned to Pans for a while, 
and read Greek with George Hieronymus. Next he adopted 
law as a profession, and studied at the University of Orleans in 
1478-79, taking hia LL.B. in the latter year, and maintaining 
himself by teaching Greek and Latm In 1481 he was made 
licentiate of laws at the University of Poitiers. 

He now went to Tiibmgen, intending to become a lecturer 
there, but, on the invitation of Count Eberhard of Wurttemberg, 
he became confidential secretary and agent to that prince. 
From this point till 1620“-i «. till towards the close of his bfe— 
he continued m such employment and in the pursuit of the 
legal profession as advocate or judge. In 1484 he became 
doctor of laws. He remained with Eberhard at Stuttgart till the 
death of the latter in 1498. Reuchlin's marriage may probably 
be placed early in this period ; he had no children, but was 

reatly attached to his sister’s grandson, Melanchthon. In 1618 

e recommended Melanchthon to a post at Wittenberg, and so 
brought him into connexion with Luther, Later, however, 
Reuchlin’s attitude towards Luther was unsympathetic. 

Hia political and legal duties did not prevent Reuchlin from 
continuing his work as a scholar. Indeed, his journeys m the 
service of his patrons gave him fresh opportunities of study and 
brought him into contact with many of the most distinguished 
leaders of literature and learning. In company, first with 
Eberhard in 1481-82, then with a son of that prince in 1490, he 
twice visited both Florence and Rome, came under the influence 
of the brilliant scholars of the Medicean Academy and especi* 
ally of Pico della Mirandola, and profited by the learning of the 
Greeks, John Ai gy ropulos and Demetrius Chalkondj las From 
about 1486 he was busy studying Hebrew , in 1492 he went on a 
mission to the Emperor Frederick at Linz, who conferred on him 
a patent of nobihty. On this and on a later visit to the imperial 
court he studied Hebrew with a court physician, a learned 
Jew, Jacob ben Jebiel Loans, and utilized his newly-acquired 
knowledge to study the Kabbala ; later, while visiting Rome in 
1498, he was indebted for further instruction in Hebrew to the 
Jew, Obadiah Sforno 

On the death of his patron in 1496 Reuchlin lost the favour of 
the court of Wurttember^. He removed to Heidelberg, and 
eventually entered the service of the Elector Philip, A revolu- 
tion in 1498 brought him back to Wurttemberg, where he held 
an important judgeship till 1612, when he gave up this office, 
and devoted himself to scholarship for the remainder of his life, 
having his home m the neighbourhood of Stuttgart— except 
that in 1620 he was Professor of Greek and Hebrew at Ingolstadt 

1 ‘Oapnio,’ as an alternative name, was GrBScized from 
‘Eeuohlm,’ after the fashion of the times; it did not, however, 
supersede the original, as * Melanchthon ’ did ‘ Schwartzerd.’ 
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under the auspices of William, Duke of Bavaria, and in the 
winter of 1621-22 he lectured at Tubingen. In the early summer 
of 1522 he died at Bad Liebenzell, whither he had gone for his 
health. 

2 . The Reuchlin controversy. — Unfortunately 
the last years of Reuchlin’s life, from 1509, were 
harassed by the famous controveisy which is named 
after him, but in which he was involved without 
any fault or desire of his own. A converted Jew, 
Johann Pfefierkorn of Cologne, anxious for the 
conversion of his fellow-countrymen, initiated a 
movement to deprive the Jews of all their books 
except the OT. He asked Reuchlin for his 
support, hut was refused ; a little later the 
emperor Maximilian instructed the archbishop of 
Mamz to form a commission of scholars, including 
Reuchlin, to report upon the matter. 

Eventually the archbishop obtained written 
opinions from the members of the commission; 
most of them were favourable to Pfefierkorn, but 
Reuchlin was adverse. A bitter controversy arose, 
adorned^ with the usual personalities. The two 
antagonists mutually accused each other of heresy 
and appealed to the emperor, the pope, the uni- 
versities, and other authorities. The universities 
condemned Reuchlin ; the emperor and tlie pope 
sought to mediate; Reuchlin was warmly sup- 
ported hj the humanists in the Epistolce Obscitr- 
orum Virorum (Tubingen, 1514-17) and in other 
writings. He had also the enthusiastic support of 
Luther and Karlstad b. The dispute took the shape 
of formal litigation, which continued with varying 
fortunes till 1520. Decisions were given in favour 
of Reuchlin at Rome in 1516 and at Frankfort in 
1520 ; the former finding was quashed, the latter 
reversed by the pope. In 1617 Luther had pub- 
lished his theses, and thus his support was dis- 
astrous for Reuchlin. In the rising storm caused 
hy LuthePs agitation, however, the minor contro- 
versy was lost sight of, and the veteran scholar 
was left in peace for his few remaining days. 

3 . Chief works. — Reuchlin’s more important 
works may he classified as follows : 

(a) Idngumic. •— A Latin dictionary, Vocahularius Brevi- 
l^uus, 25 editions between li75 and 1604; de Budimentis 
HebraidSy a Hebrew lexicon and grammar, first published in 
1606. 

(&) Mystic, — De Verio Mirijico (1494), de Arte Cablalistioa 

S 617), which attempt to extend the Jewish theosophy ot the 
abbala to Christianity and to apply it in the interests of apolo- 
Ifetlcs 1 These works are mere literary curiosities, and have no 
permanent value. Waite believes that Reuchlin ‘was the flist 
to point out that the Hebrew name of Jesus was formed of the 
consonants of Jehovah with the addition of the third 
letter Shvnsz nW.*T* — i «. Jehoshuah. He quotes a large number 
of post-Zoharic writers on Kabaliam.' 2 
(0) Controversial.— M&inly in connexion with the polemic 
i^ainst PfeflPerkorn and the Dominicans, especially Aulenspiegd 
(16II), which includes his report to the archbishop of Cologne 
on the question of the confiscation of Jewish literature. Pfefier- 
Jkorn had previously written Judenspiegel (1607), a fairly 
moderate discussion of the Jews, and Handspiegel wider und 
gegen die Juden (1611), an attack on Reuchlin. 

(d) Various, — A pamphlet, Liber Oongestarum de Arte 
Freaieandi^ mentioned byE 0. Achelis® as a pioneer work in 
modern homiletics ; two Latin comedies, Sergvus and Menno, 
in the style of Terence, 

4 . Services to Hebrew and Greek learning. — 
The chief importance of Reuchlin for the history 
of religion lies in the services that he rendered to 
the study of Hebrew and in the fact that he bore 
the brunt of the first great controversy between 
the humanists and the obscurantists ; these two 
features of his work were closely connected, but it 
is convenient to treat them separately. 

Since the time of Jerome Hebrew learning had 
been rare among Western Christians, though it 
flourished among the Jews, but there occasionally 
appeared Christian scholars, esjiecially converts 
from Judaism, who were proficient in Hebrew. 
1 B. 0. Jebb, in Cambridge Modem Bist(r)ry, i. 672. 

2 A. K Waite, The Secret Doctrine in Israel^ London, 1918, 

p. 6. 

8 Lehrb. derpraU. TheoUgie, Leipzig, 1898, ii. 101. 


The most distinguished among the immediate pre- 
decessois of Reuchlin were John Wessel (1420-89) 
and Pico della Mirandola (1463-94). Reuchlin 
owed much to their influence. But he himself 
was the ‘Father of Hebrew philology amongst 
Christians,’^ His de Budimentis Bebrmcis was 
rightly characterized by Melanchthon as entit- 
ling its author to the highest praise from the 
Church and from all posterity, as an epoch- 
making book. 

But Keuchlin’s zeal for Hebrew learning had 
eflects far wider than its immediate objects ; nor 
was his influence confined to such studies. He did 
much to promote the study of Greek, and even in 
his early days at Basel Ms activity provoked the 
hostility of obscurantists, who objected to the 
language as impious and schismatic— f.e, that of the 
Eastern Church, The controversy as to Hebrew 
literature involved questions that are permanently 
crucial for religion. Here, as often since, matters 
that primarily concerned the OT provided a field 
of battle on wdiich larger issues were fought out. 
In supporting Reuchlin, the humanists were main- 
taining the freedom of thought and learning 
against the obscurantist demand that nothing 
should be taught or published that they chose to 
consider at variance with traditional orthodoxy — 
that the ignorance of the dark ages and of the 
uninstructed multitude should determine how far 
scholarship should he tolerated. As A. Duff says, 

‘ Graetz is not wrong when he counts his fellow Jews as largely 
responsible for the Reformation. He writes {B%st, oj the Jews, 
Enff. tr., London, 1891-92, iv. 462): “The Talmud indirectly 
had a great share in the awakening of these slumbering forces 
(m Germany]. We can boldly assert that the war for and 
against the Talmud [wherein Reuchlin was its champion] 
aroused German consciousness, and created a public opinion, 
without which the Reformation, as well as other efTorts, would 
have died in the hour of their birth, or perhaps would never 
have been born at all." ’ 2 

LiTBRATORis — L. Geiger, Johann Reuchlin, sdn Leben und 
seme Werke, Leipzig, 1871 ; G. Kawerau, art. ‘ Reuchlin ' m 
PRE^ ; F. Bleek, introd, to the OT, Eng. tr., London, 1869, i. 
121-129 ; H. Hallam, IrArod, to the Literature of Europe, do. 
1872, pt. 1. ch. Ill, pp. 65 f,, 992,, 124, ch. iv. p. 63; The Cam- 
bridge Modem Mist,, i. (* The Renaissance,’ Cambridge, 1902), 
6722., 606 687, 684, ii. (‘ The Reformation, 'do. 190S), 82, 696 ft, 

W, H, Bennett. 

REVELATION.— I. What is the meaning- of 
revelation? — The word stands either (a) for the 
process by which God makes known to man the 
truth which he requires, or (d) for the body of 
truth which God has made known. Revelation 
presupposes the existence both of a living God, 
able and willing to bestow it, and of intelligent 
beings, able to receive and to make use of it. 
Thus, though revelation, as will presently be seen, 
is God’s gift to the world, to know it as revelation 
belongs to theists alone. 

2 . How does man’s need of revelation come to 
be felt? — It is felt in face of the practical problems 
which life presents to him. Man is essentially a 
religious being, hut his desire for union and com- 
munion with his god is in close connexion with his 
practical needs. Just as he desires to make use 
of a power greater than his own, so he desires to 
make use of a knowledge greater than his own. 
Much that he desires to know he finds himself 
unable to discover, and he turns to his ^od to seek 
from him the knowledge which he requires. So it 
was in the early days of Hebrew history, Saul, 
seeking his father’s asses, David, uncertain as to 
the intentions of the men of Keilah, Ahah, anxious 
as to the issue of the coming campaign, alike 
turned to the seer or the diviner to learn that 
which they could not themselves discover (1 8 9* 
23^^, 1 K 22®). Moreover, even when the know- 
ledge which man desires is the knowledge of the 

1 Bleek, Introd. to the OT, i 126; W. Geseniua, Mehrew 
Grammar, ed. E, Kautzsch, Leipzig, 1889, Eng. tr., Oxford, 
lS98jP. 20. 

2 Mist, of OT Criticism, London, 1910, p. 99. 
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will of his god, his purpose in seeking for it is 
at first equally practical. Believing that such 
material blessings as an abundant harvest and 
victory in war are dependent upon good relations 
with his god, he desires to know what his god 
requires of him in order that those good relations 
may continue, if they exist, or he restored, if 
they have been interrupted (cl, e.y., 2 S 21^). 
Primitive man desires neither truth for the sake 
of truth nor righteousness for the sake of righteous- 
ness ; he desires both because, for practical ends, he 
desires the favour of his god. Now it is important 
to observe the practical character of the desire 
for revelation, because it continues almost un- 
altered throughout human history. Men are 
made to ‘seek God,’ and ‘feel after him,’ like 
children feeling for their parents m the night 
(Ac because they are made dependent upon 
God and unable to do without Him. As, in the 
long course of history, men have risen to higher 
things, far deeper needs than those of which the 
savage is conscious have come into view. Though 
the old selfish desire for supernatural information 
still remains to-day, and is ministered to by the 
palmist and the crystal-gazer, it is for nobler ends 
that the best men now desire revelation, What 
they feel is the mystery of the world and the con- 
tradictions of their own nature, the tiwsteries of 
sin and sorrow and pain and death. They desire 
to know Ood and His purpose, that they may 
understand their life and the use which they 
should make of it. But even here the desire for 
revelation is still mainly practical. Truth for 
truth’s sake may he the watch woid of the scliolar, 
but truth for life’s sake is the watchword of the 
ordinary man. He cannot say, with Browning’s 
Grammarian, * Actual life comes next.’ His actual 
life is being lived now, and he needs revelation 
that he may know how to live it. 

3. Is such revelation possible or verifiable? — This 
is a question which haunts the minds of many who 
desire it. How can the secret of the universe— so 
vast in space and time — be made known to the 
minds of men ? The eye can see only what it 
brings with it the power of seeing Is it possible 
that any conception of God and His ways which 
our minds can ,£p-asp can correspond to the 
reality ? To this difficulty there are two answers 
to be made, (a) To deny* that God can be loiown 
is not merely to take a low view of our own 
nature ; it is, in fact, also to take a low view of 
His. It is to deny to Him the power of self- 
revelation, and with it the power of infiuence 
which self-revelation brings. No one claims to 
know God perfectly ; indeed, it is in the unfathom- 
ability of His nature that we find one great source 
of our reverence for Him. Our knowledge of God 
is at best a theologia viatorum, not a theologia 
bmtorum. But our knowledge of God may none 
the less be true, as far as it goes, and be capable 
of a gi’owth to which no limit can be set. Our 
instinctive longing after God is itself a prophecy 
of its satisfaction ; God * creates the love to reward 
the love ’ ; we can hardly believe that the instinct 
would have survived, had it not been in touch with 
reality, {h) The question whether anything can 
be known must be decided, as Bacon says, not by 
arguing, but by twing. Religion starts with the 
assumption that (S-od is to be known, as science 
starts with the assumption that the world is to be 
known, and both are ultimately justified by the 
fruitfulness of the results obtained. Of course it 
is always possible to suggest that our apparent 
knowledge may not be real knowledge, since it is 
aecessaruy relative to the mind which claims it. 
But, if we reject such scepticism in the sphere of 
physics, we ought also to reject it in the sphere of 
religion. The instinct of the mind is to believe 


itself in touch with reality, and there is no reason 
for setting this instinct aside. The true verifica- 
tion of knowledge lies in the practical use which 
we are able to make of it. The claim to know God 
is made now, as of old, by a multitude of the sanest 
and best of mankind, and they ascribe to this 
knowledge all that is best in their life and 
activity. If the knowledge of God is increasingly 
fruitful in power and joy and goodness, we need 
no other proof of its reality. Though we see God 
but ‘in a mirror,’ the mirror does not obscure the 
outlines of His features ; tlmugh we know Him 
but ‘in a riddle,’ the riddle is one that His Spirit 
enables us to interpret (cf. 1 Co 2^^* 13^^). 

4. How can revelation be given to us?— -No 
a priori answer should be given to this question. 
Rather it should be asked, How has revelation 
actually been given? All knowledge rests upon 
expel ience — our own or the garnered experience 
of other men. But no limit can be set to the 
possibilities of experience, nor can we know in 
advance of what methods God may make use. 
The dream, the vision, the oiaele, the beauty and 
order of the world, the course of human history, 
the highest types of human character, the voice of 
reason and of conscience, the dialectics of the 
philosopher, and the intuition of the saint — all may 
be ‘ alike good ’ in varying stages of human develop- 
ment, ‘ There is one river of truth, which receives 
tributaries from every side.’ Seiious loss may 
arise from drawing too strong a contrast between 
one kind of experience and another, and attaching 
importance to one to the exclusion of another. 

Thus (a) no valid distinction can be drawn be- 
tween subjective and objective experience, since all 
experience contains both subjective and objective 
elements. On the one hand, the mind can discover 
nothing by its own activity ; indeed, apart from 
the material given to it, there could be no activity 
of the mind at all. The effort of the mystic to 
empty his mind of all its existing content is but 
an effort to make room for a new content, which 
he looks to God directly to bestow. The pageant 
of nature and of history, on the other hand, 
objective as it is, derives all its meaning from the 
interpretation which the mind gives to it. Though 
‘the heavens declare the glory of God’ (Ps 19^), 
they declare it only to the mind of man ; the cow 
in her pasture sees the same spectacle, and makes 
nothing of it. 

Nor (6) can any valid distinction be drawn 
between discovery and revelation. Experience 
may indeed come sought or unsought. But no 
revelation can be received without attention being 
paid to it, nor would the effort to attain truth be 
successful, unless the one Source of truth were 
[ willing to reward it. Indeed, as we have already 
I seen, our impulse to seek itself presupposes God^ 

' willingness to be found. 

Once more, (c) there is no valid distinction to be 
drawn between natural and revealed religion. 
Strictly speaking, what is revealed is not religion 
but truth. But this contrast is besides doubly 
misleading, since it^ suggests both that there is a 
religion possible which does not rest upon revela- 
tion and that the higher means of revelation are 
in some way less natural than the lower. Both 
these suggestions are false. The witness borne to 
God by the world, by human history, and by the 
nature of man is none the less God-given because 
it is in large measure common to all (cf. Ac 14^’, 
Ro while the highest revelation which the 

Bible records is in the best sense natural. If it is 
natural for God to be revealed in human history 
as a whole, so is it for Him to be specially 
revealed in ^ the history of the people brought 
nearest to Him, and, above all, in the history and 
experience of His Son. If it is natural that the 
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uonsciousness of all should witness to God, so is it 
that a more abundant witness should be borne by 
the consciousness of the Soul that knew no sin. 
Indeed, the supposed ‘natural’ basis of religion is 
inseparable from the basis which, in distinction 
from it, is described as ‘revealed.’ The world of 
nature and of history is a world in which the Lord, 
and the Church both before and after His coming, 
have been prominent actois, and human conscious- 
ness is only seen at its highest in the consciousness 
of the Lord. Thus it is that ‘natural religion’ 
ever maintains hut a precarious existence when 
‘revealed religion’ is repudiated. The Hebrews 
had come to know God through their national 
experience long before they recognized that the 
heavens declared His glory, and it is ever those 
to-day who have seen ‘the glory of God in the 
face of Jesus Christ’ (2 Co 4®) that most easily 
recognize and interpret His action m nature and 
in histoiy. 

Are there, then, any real distinctions to be 
borne in mind, as we consider the subject before 
us? There is one of the gTeatest importance 
—the distinction between the divine revelation 
itself and the human lecognition and acceptance 
of it. All revelation ultimately depends upon the 
will of God. But its efiectiveness does not depend 
upon God’s will alone ; man has his part to play 
in seeking after it, in preparing himself for it, in 
welcoming it, in yielding himself to it. It is on 
the reality and interplay of these two elements 
that the acquisition of truth depends both for the 
race and for the individual. Neither can be 
ignored without misunderstanding the whole. 
Thus (a) the initiative is always God’s. It belongs 
to God to reveal Himself when and how He will. 
If He reveals Himself to one nation more fully 
than to another, and to one person more fully than 
to another, that belongs to God’s ‘ management of 
His household’ (Eph 1^®); we cannot, in view of 
the facts of history, ascribe it altogether to a 
special responsiveness in those for the time speci- 
ally favonied. It was not for lack of trying that 
‘in the wisdom of God the world through its 
wisdom knew not God’ (1 Co 1^^), nor was it as 
the reward of a great spiritual edbrt on the part 
of Israel as a nation that God was specially revealed 
to it. So the prophets and the Lord of the 
prophets ever declare : * I thank thee, 0 Father, 
Lord of heaven and earth, that thou didst hide 
these things from the wise and undei standing, and 
didst reveal them unto babes : yea, Father, for 
so it was well-pleasmg in thy sight’ (Mt 
This is not to say that God’s action is arbitrary, 
or that we may not seek to understand it, so far as 
we may. It is only to say that God’s action depends 
upon God’s will, not in contrast with His wisdom 
(for there can be no such contrast), but in contrast 
with human effort and desert. But (dj to say this 
is in no wise to deny the importance of human efibrt 
and response. Though it is for God to bestow the 
light, it is for man to open his eyes and ears^ to 
that measure of revelation which by the divine 
ood pleasure is vouchsafed to him. It is ‘ he that 
ath ears to hear’ that will hear, and to him that 
hath that more will he given (Mb 13®'^®). It is not 
merely that effort and attention are required for 
the attainment of any knowledge ; there is more 
than this. ‘ Things human must be known to be 
loved,’ says Pascal ; * things divine must be loved 
to be known.’ All revelation of character demands 
a certain power of appreciation in those to whom 
the revelation is made. ‘ The secret of the Lord 
is with them that fear him ’ (Ps 25^"^), and ‘ every 
one that doeth ill hateth the light, and cometh not 
to the light, lest his works should be reproved’ 
(Jn 3^°). Moreover, there is another fact, which 
is here important. As we shall presently see, 


divine revelation without needs ever to be supple- 
mented by divine inspiration within j and, though 
revelation may fall, like the rain, upon the evil 
and the good, with inspiration it is nob so. Now 
it is upon these two facts taken together — the 
good pleasure of God and the response of man — 
that the course of revelation has depended. (lod 
has spoken as He has seen well to speak, Wt also 
‘as men were able to hear it’ (Mk He has 
spoken ‘ by divers portions and in divers manners ’ 
(He 1^), not only because it is His way to proceed 
step by step, but also because different portions of 
the one truth were needed, or could alone be 
received, by those to whom the revelation was 
given. ^ Israel in the days of Amos needed the 
revelation of the divine justice, and in the days of 
Hosea the revelation of the divine love ; and God 
sent each revelation at its appropriate time. But 
it is surely also true that Amos was incapable of 
receiving the message^ entrusted to Hosea, and 
Hosea incapable of receiving the message entrusted 
to Amos. The knowledge of God, like all know- 
ledge, is at first confined to the few, and bestowed 
by methods by which only the few can be reached. 
But each element of truth, though it may at fiist 
be received in isolation, is consistent with each 
other element ; and, ivhen the fuller revelation is 
given, the fragments fall, each into its true place, 
and throw light upon one another. 

Accommodation in revelation. — It is precisely the fact 
that revelation is bestovp'ed according to our capacity for 
receiving it that should give us confidence in its reality. All 
communication between a higher and a lower mind demands a 
certain accommodation. The teaching which a parent gives to 
a child must be expressed in the child’s language, and must 
attach Itself to the child's thought and expeiience. A wise 
parent will not attempt to tell his child all that he knows, nor 
will he try at once to correct all the child’s errors, or hinder the 
exercise of his imagination. But such accommodation does not 
in any way mislead the child. Its whole purpose is to convey 
as clearly as possible such truth as he immediately needs, with- 
out confusing his mind with extraneous mattei. When, 
after a birth m the family, a child is told that God has sent him 
a new little brother, he is told both what is entirely true and 
exactly what he needs to know for the guidance of his own 
thought and conduct No doubt the child will picture the 
arrival of the gift in his own way ; he may even, m passing on 
to another what he has been told, fail to distinguish between 
what he has been told and the way in which he has pictured it. 
But all this is quite unimportant. What he has been told is the 
truth, and no subsequent enlargement of his knowledge will at 
all affect it ; rather, it will lead the child to admire the more 
the wisdom and the love which told him just so much and no 
more. Now so it is with divine revelation. It is wisely accom- 
modated to human capacity *, it does not correct all errors at 
once or check the action of the imagination. The prophets, 
e.ff,, conceive of the divine kingdom of the future according to 
their hearts' desire, and think of it as far nearer than it has 
proved to be. But fuller revelation would have confused rather 
than enlightened them ; it would have deprived the truth con- 
veyed of Its practical power. What we see is the wise Father 
at work, and our recognition of His method gives us but the 
greater confidence m the reality of His desire to reveal. 

Now it IS here that we find the solution of a difficulty which 
is found by some in the Gospel story. Our Lord always speaks 
as if He shared the beliefs of His contemporaries on such matters 
as the facts of the physical world and the authorship of the OT 
literature (cf., e.g., Mfc 22^1 ^5 2415). Sometimes He speaks in a 
way which suggests that He expected the Kingdom of God 
immediately to appear (e g,, Mt How the question of our 

Lord’s human knowledge cannot here be discussed, but it 
matters little for our immediate purpose how we regard it. 
What we see in any case is God’s method of accommodation. 
Our Lord’s teaching had an immediate practical purpose, and 
it would plainly have hindered the accomplishment of that 
purpose had He turned aside from it to make i^remafcure 
revelations in physical science and historical criticism. The 
only question is at what point the accommodation took place, 
If, as Christians in the past have generally supposed. Our Lord 
knew the facts, the accommodaHon took place when He spoke 
to His contemporaries. If, as modern scholars generally 
suppose, He did not know them, the accommodation took 
place when the divine message was conveyed to the human 
mind of the Lord, In any case the accommodation was 
necessary, if the minds of men were to receive the tratii. The 
revelation itself is an abiding possession, and each generation 
may clothe it m its own forms of thought. 

5. How has revelation actually come to us F-— 
It is actual revelation that best shows us both its 
meaning and its possibility. What has been doin' 
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it was possible to do, wliile much that may seem 
possible to us may not actually be so. Three 
points are of special importance, (cc) Revelation is 
primarily of God’s reality, character, and purpose. 
All other revelation is subordinate to this, and to 
a large extent included within it. {&) Revelation 
is made in act rather than in word. God reveals 
Himself by what He does, and the trend of His 
purpose by His partial fullilment of it. But the 
word of God is important in its own place. In- 
spiration ( 2 '.v.) goes hand in hand with revelation. 
The word of God, spoken by the prophets, points 
to the facts and declares theii signiiicance. ^ (c) 
Revelation culminates in Christ and the Spirit- 
bearing Cimrcli, who at once reveal in act God’s 
reality, cliaracter, and purpose, and declare it in 
word. In them God’s purpose is partially fulfilled 
and also moves forward to complete fulfilment. 

(a) Revelation centres from the first in God’s 
abiding Name, or revealed character, and that 
Kingdom of God which it is His purpose to estab- 
lish. It has not piimarily consisted in the pro- 
mulgation of a code of laws to be obeyed without 
understanding their purpose, or in the conveyance 
of information, guaranteed by miracles, as to the 
facts of the unseen world. What God has primarily 
revealed has been Himself and the purpose for 
which He is woiking, though, in revealing these, 
He has necessarily revealed what we must be and 
do in order to eo-opexate with Him, and the future 
which union with Him necessarily assures to us. 
When St. Paul maintained that the promise was 
primary and the law secondary {Gal he was 
profoundly true to the highest teaching of the OT. 
All that is highest in the moral appeals of law- 
giver and prophet witnesses to this. The children 
of Israel are to be holy because their God is holy 
(Lv 19^), and merciful because their God is merci- 
ful (Rt 10^®^-) ; the claim of God upon the obedience 
of His people ever rests upon the great things that 
He has done for them, and the great things that 
He still will do (1 S 12^^ Hos 14^"®). So it was 
when the confident expectation of the Resmrection 
and the future life of bliss arose among the people 
of God. It did not rest upon any detailed picture 
of the future drawn by an infallible hand ; it 
rested upon the knowledge that had been acquired 
of the justice and faithfulness of God, and of all 
that was involved in union with Him. He was the 
God not of the dead, but of the living, and the bond 
that had been formed with Him was one which time 
and death had no power to break (Ps 49^^*- 

Is 25® 26^®). The same characteristic of revelation 
appears in that given by the Lord and continued 
in the Church. The Lord by word and act is 
essentially the Bevealer of the Father (Jn 14®), the 
Declarer of the Name of God (17®), and the Preacher 
of the Kingdom of God. His moral teaching is no 
legal code, but, like the highest teaching of the 
OT, rests upon the character of God and the hope 
of the future (Mt Lk while the ful- 

filment of the hope for the individual is bound up 
with union with God through the Lord Himself 
(Jn . 

(b) Existence and character are made known by 
action ; and purpose comes to be understood by the 
partial and promissory fulfilment of the purpose 
itself. To the Hebrews God was revealed in the 
facts of their history and experience. Though at 
first they may have thought of their God much as 
other Semitic peoples thought of their own, the 
facts convinced them that He was far other than 
the gods of the heathen. He had a purpose, and 
in the working out of His purpose there was 
nothing that could say Him nay. He had brought 
them out of Egypt with a mighty hand and a 
sfcretched-out arm ; He liad planted them in their 
own land. He had revealed His will, and showed 


Himself able to vindicate it when they set it aside. 
And all through their history this revelation of 
God by the facts of His action went on. Chasten 
His people He might with awful severity, but He 
would never destroy them. That would be to 
abandon His purpose. Always ‘ the remnant’ was 
left to ‘take root downward, and bear fruit up- 
ward’ (Is 37®^). So by the witness of facts the 
Hebrews came to know the Name of their God — 
‘ Jahweh, Jahvveh, a God full of compassion and 
gracious, slow to anger, and plenteous in mercy and 
truth ; keeping mercy for thousands, forgiving 
iniquity and transgression and sin : and that will 
by no means clear the guilty ; visiting the iniquity 
of the fathers upon the children, and upon the 
children’s children, upon the third and upon the 
fourth generation ’ (Ex 34®^*). So it was ^vith the 
divine purpose of establishing the divine kingdom. 
God revealed His purpose to establish it by actually 
establishing it in Israel, so far as the obstinacy of 
His people allowed, and extending it through 
Israel over others, so far as Israel was ready to be 
the instrument of its extension both by doing 
and by sufiering. But to say this is not to say 
that the facts were left to speak for them- 
selves. Though words without acts are vain, 
acts without words are misunderstood. In Israel’s 
history revelation went hand in hand with inspira- 
tion, the act of God with the woid of God. At 
each crisis of Israel’s history the prophet was 
raised up and inspired to declare the Name of 
God that was being manifested, and to interpret 
His action. So in the manifestation of God’s 
ripening purpose. To the inspired vision of the 
piophets the divine purpose ever shines through 
the darkest facts of the present. What God has 
done and is doing reveals what He still must do, 
and the very disasters which human wilfulness 
occasions reveal what God must one day make of 
men, if they are to be the instruments of His 
unfaltering purpose. Nowhere do we see this more 
plainly than in the promise of the Christ. It is 
the Kingdom, not the Christ, that the prophets 
primal ily proclaim ; but, as the facts ot Israel’s 
history make clear the divine method of working 
through great personalities for the benefit of the 
community, the great personalities whom God 
raises up to act and to suffer for His people become 
the prophecy of the great Actor, the great Sufferer, 
whom (jrod must yet raise up. 

Nor (c) is there any change in God’s method 
when the Christ appears, lives and acts, suffers 
and is glorified. In one aspect the Christ is the 
greatest of the prophets, and the Church, as the 
Spirit-bearing body, is the abiding^ witness to the 
Name and purpose of God. But in another both 
the Christ and the Church are God-revealing facts. 
The mighty works of the Lord’s earthly life are 
not so much external proofs of a revelation which 
is distinct from them as themselves the revelation. 
The Lord reveals the Father, because in His 
activity the Father is seen actually at work (Jn 
149f‘ iS'-^i*). If a Kingdom is proclaimed m which 
all evil is to pass away, its reality is certified by 
the present operation of the powers of the Kingdom 
in the Lord Himself (Lk 11®® ; cf. 7^®"®®). Moreover, 
when the Lord’s life is crowned by His death and 
glorification, by the gift of the Spirit and the 
transformation of the Church, both the Name and 
the Kingdom of God are revealed fax more per- 
fectly. It is still the facts that are eloquent. 
God Himself is seen ‘in Christ reconciling the 
world unto himself ’ (2 Co He is seen to be 
One who saves by taking and removing the burden 
of human sin, lifting men up by the communication 
of Himself. ^ Sin is found to be actually removed 
and the Spirit given. The Kingdom is assured in 
the future, because in the Church it is found 
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already existing, and He who has begun ‘ a good 
work . . . will perfect it until the day of Jesus 
Christ ^ (Ph 1‘^). When, in one of the latest of the 
books of the NT, we read that ‘ God is love,’ the 
words are no* mysterious oracle resting upon St. 
John’s authority ; they are the summary expression 
of all that, in the experience of the Church, God 
has been found to be (1 Jn It is this revela- 

tion in fact that the gift of the Spirit of God 
Inspires the Church in word to declare. The whole 
purpose of the gift of the Spirit, as the Fourth 
Gospel describes it, is not to make a new revelation, 
but to light up, and enable the Church to declare, 
the revelation already made in the Christ Himself 
and the facts of His experience. The Spirit is to 
take of the things of Chiist, to declare the meaning 
of the great redeeming acts, which, when the Lord 
spoke, were still Ho come’ (Jn 16^®'*), and through 
them all to tell men * plainly of the Father ’ (16^). 
That conviction of the world which the Spirit is 
to bring about is a conviction that will rest upon 
an inspired witness to revealing facts (16^’^^). It 
is here that the culmination of divine revelation 
lies. The revelation contained in the person and 
work of the Lord and the present experience of 
the Church is through the Spirit’s inspiration 
declared to the world. ‘ That which was from the 
beginning, that which we have heard, that which 
we have seen with our eyes, that which we beheld, 
and our hands handled, concerning the Word of 
life . . . declare we unto you also, that ye also 
may have fellowship with us ; yea, and our fellow- 
ship is with the Father, and with his Son Jesus 
Christ’ (1 Jn 1^* ®). 

6. What is the relation of this historical revela- 
tion to and by and through the people of God to 
other means by which men may come to the 
knowledge of God? — To assert the reality and 
perfection of the higher is in no way to deny the 
reality or the value of the lower. If the Greek 
philosopher or the Indian sage has indeed attained 
by his own methods to a knowledge of God fruitful 
m power and holiness, it is by divine revelation 
that he has done so, and, we doubt not, by divine 
inspiration also. So the wisest Christian thinkers 
have held from the first. To the Christian indeed 
it may seem that even the highest teaching of all 
who went before his Master is ‘ lost, like the light 
of a star, in the spreading dawn of day.’ In Hhe 
mystery of God, even Christ, . . . are all the trea- 
sures of wisdom and knowledge hidden’ (Col 2^^’), 
But the teaching of other masters, whether of 
ancient or of modern days, is not necessarily value- 
less to the Christian. Not only may it give to him 
much that the higher revelation has not in fact 
given to him, though it might have done so ; he 
has no a priori reason for denying that it may add 
to his knowledge. In the traditional theology of 
the Church there are real elements which have 
come to it from Greek philosophy, and not from 
the revelation recorded in the Bible. If to-day we 
desire to get rid of them, it is because we think 
them baseless and unfruitful, and not because of 
tlie source from which they have come. Equally 
generous should be our appreciation of all the light 
which modern investigation has thrown upon the 
past history of the world and of man, and upon the 
record of the revelation, which God has made to 
us. Physical science, historical criticism, com- 
parative religion, have all played their part, and 
have it still to play, in widening and deepening 
our appreciation of the ‘ increasing purpose ’ which 
runs through the ages, and in correcting and 
uplifting our thoughts of God and His ways. Here 
too there is revelation, and, we doubt not, inspira- 
tion also to recognize and make use of it. If there 
has been seeming loss, there has also been real and 
abundant gain. 


* Let knowledge grow from more to more. 

But more of reverence in us dwell ; 

That mmd and soul, according well, 

Maj' make one music as before, 

But vaster.’! 

7. How does the historic revelation reach the 
individual to-day ? — The Church comes before the 
world, not primarily to lecture upon revelation as 
a process, but to proclaim the name and purpose 
of God, as the Lord pioclaimed it, and to be like 
the Lord, in her life of service and sacrifice and 
spiritual glory won through sacrifice, herself the 
revelation of God and of His power to fulfil His 
purpose. Divine knowledge and life are hers, that 
she may fail neither in the one nor in the other. 
Thus {a) through the presence of the Spirit the 
Church is in the divine intention both the witness 
to the truth and the interpreter of the truth. The 
gospel is contained in facts, interpreted as the 
Church is inspired to interpret them. But the 
interpretation, though essentially invariable, must 
be given in the language and forms of thought of 
difierent peoples and a^ms of the world ; and, as 
new questions have arisen, and new errors have 
required to he excluded, the Church in the power 
of the Spirit has drawn out of the facts and then* 
interpretation much that does not he immediately 
upon their surface, and must continue to draw it 
out in the days to come. Christian theology, like 
the Christian gospel itself, is to be accepted because 
of the appeal which it makes, not only to the mind, 
but to the personality as a whole. The Church 
speaks with authority, as those always speak who 
know. ‘Terily, verily, I say unto you.’ 'We 
speak that we do know, and bear witness of that 
we have seen’ (Jn 3^^). But this authority is not 
an authority which overbears reason and con- 
science ; it appeals to both, and is accepted because 
of the response which they make to it. The 
revelation which the Church offers to the world no 
more affords a substitute for thought and effort 
and divine inspiration than the first dawn of 
revelation in the days of old. Deep must answer 
to deep, the Spirit within us to the opirit without 
us. (0) The Church, as the Body of the Christ 
and the Temple of the Holy Spirit, is, in the divine 
intention, sent to reveal the Name andpun>ose of 
God, not in word only, but in act also. Though 
she witnesses to Another, that Other is One who 
dwells in her, and acts through her, and so reveals 
His reality and character and purpose. As he 
that saw the Christ saw the Father, so he that 
saw the Church should see the Christ, and the 
Father also. In the life of the Church given foi 
men, and ever reneAved by being given, the revela- 
tion of God’s method and mixpose made once for 
all in the Lord’s Death and Kesurrection should be 
continually made present to the world; in the 
Kingdom of God here should he seen the promise 
of the eternal kingdom. 

LiTEiiATURE.— H. Martensen, Christian Dogmatics^ Eng. tr., 
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London, 184S, Grammar of Assent^ new ed,, do, 1891; F, B. 
Jevons, The Idea of Qod in Early Religions, Oambridge, 1910; 
C. E. Luthardt, Apologetic Lectures on the Fnn^mmtal 
Truths of Christianity, Eng, tr., Edinburgh, 1866, lects. vii. 
and viii. ; A. Chandler, Fmth and Experience, London, 1911, 
The Cult of the Passing Moment, do. 1914 ; R. Flint, Theism^ 
Edinburgh, IS^S ; A. B. Bruce, The ChW End of J^elation, 
London, 1881 ; H. Wace, Christianity and Morality, do. 1876; 
H. F. Hamilton, The People of Qod, do. 1912, Discovery and 
Recelaiion, do. 1915 ; J. R. Illingworth, Personality Bmnan 
and Divine, do. 1894, IHvine Immanence, do. 1808, Reason and 
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REVELATION (Muslim).— See Inspiration 
(Muslim), Qur’An. 

REVENGE. — Eevenge is the expression and 
continuation of resentment. Eesentment is the 
1 Tenni^on, In Memoriam, Introduction. 
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feeling of anger aroused ^by a hurt or injury 
indicted. But the anger aroused may be, as has 
been pointed out by Bishop Butler and many 
moralists after him, of two kinds — sudden anger 
and settled or deliberate resentment. The first 
prompts a man to defend himself when hurt or 
attacked; the second continues and often grows 
more intense when the immediate attack is over 
and the smart of the hurt is no longer felt, Tlie 
first is presupposed in, and grows into, the second ; 
so it is often hard to fix the exact point where the 
one ends and the other begins. A hurt Avhich 
gives occasion to, and is warded off by, an outbreak 
of sudden anger does not necessarily lead to, nor 
is it always followed by, a fit of settled resentment, 
still less of revenge. After a fight, though one of 
the two combatants must have been the aggressor, 
w'e constantly see men make it up and shake 
hands; it is when resentment, once aroused, is 
nursed and cherished that it is sure in most natures 
to give rise to revenge. Butler further maintains 
that the settled anger ox resentment which gives 
rise to revenge lias for its proper object injury or 
intentional harm, as distinguished from mere hurt 
which, at any rate in reasonable men, may cause 
momentary angei, but should not, and ordinarily 
does not, arouse the deeper feeling. But the dis- 
tinction is by no means always true. There are 
many natures so wrathful and resentful that a hurt 
inflicted, though quite innocently and even unin- 
tentionally, does give rise to settled anger, and 
sets going plans for the infliction of revenge; this is 
apt to be especially the case when the huit inflicted 
is of a kind that seems to indicate contempt on 
the part of the injurer, or when it wounds in some 
marked way the self-esteem of the injured party. 

This feeling of settled resentment and consequent 
love of, or lust for, revenge is a feeling deep-rooted 
in human nature and, as we shall see, hard to 
eradicate. It is found to some extent in some of 
the higher animals, which have been known to 
devise and execute apparently carefully thought 
out plans of revenge ; yet revenge is not very 
common in animals — it seems to involve a more 
sustained course of reflexion than most of them 
are able to carry out, and also a clearer appre- 
hension of the distinction between intended and 
unintentional wrong than most of them can attain. 
What generally seems to happen among animals 
is that an animal fiercely resents any attack made 
upon its person, and in some cases even upon what 
it considers its rights, and does its best to defend 
itself against such attack; but, if the animal 
which is the ag^essor proves itself too strong, the 
defeated animal takes refuge in flight; and, for 
the future, fear takes the place of vengeance ; an 
animal once thoroughly worsted avoids a renewal 
of the fight rather than seeks to avenge itself upon 
its more powerful foe. 

But with man this is hy no means equally the 
case. Worsted in one direction, man constantly 
seeks revenge in another ; he may indeed cower 
before Ms adversary and seek safety in flight, as 
the animal does ; but more often, though knowing 
himself physically the weaker, he seeks methods 
of avenging himself on his enemy by superior 
cunning or in some other way, and revenge among 
early races of men becomes in consequence very 
prevalent. The natural satisfaction of resentment 
and revenge is to repay tit for tat, to restore a 
balance of rights or position that has been upset. 
The securing of such a balance furnishes a primitive 
conception of justice ; 

KS ird$OL ra r* epe^e, SIkt} k’ lOsta, ydvoirot 
says Aristotle,! quoting, perhaps, a hue of Hesiod.a 

3 IVag. 212 ; see J. Burnet, The Ethics of Aristotle, London, 
1900, p. 224. 


fipaoravTt iraOciv, 
rpiyiptav p.v6o^ rdSe <l}(avel, 
says ALscbylus,! and implies that this is just. 

If the retaliation stops at this point, no great 
harm is done ; indeed, as already remarked, some 
such idea of reparation or^ restitution as a debt 
due to the injured person lies at the very root of 
justice; but, if resentment is once nursed and 
allo\ved to take full possession of the mind and 
develops into plans for revenge, it seldom does 
stop at this point. There grows up then in the 
mind a passion for, and a fearful joy in, revenge. 
Much indulged in, such a feeling is apt to banish 
every higher and gentler emotion, so that the man 
who yields himself to it has his whole nature per- 
verted. Savage men, men who have little else to 
occupy their thoughts, are specially apt to suffer 
in this way. It is something of this sort that St. 

I Paul has in his mind when he says : ‘ Be ye angry, 
and sin not : let not the sun go down upon your 
wrath : neither give place to the devil.’ ^ Clearly 
here the anger in itself is not wrong; it is the 
playing with it and nourishing it that biing the 
devil into the soul ; but this is just what he who 
indulges in the passion for revenge does ; and the 
passion for revenge, if yielded to and encouraged, 
becomes one of the most terrible of fiends. Thus 
, it comes about that, while the original feeling of 
^ resentment may be regarded as innocent and even 
! desirable, the lust of revenge is properly regarded 
, by the legislator as anti-social, by the moralist as 
immoral, by the religious man as a sin and an 
offence against God — and that though this desire 
is very widely spread and very deep-rooted in 
human nature. It may be well, perhaps, to look 
at revenge from each of these points of view. 

I. Legislative and political,— From the point of 
view of the legislator and political philosopher, 
the whole growth of criminal law is due to the 
desire of society to free itself from the disturbing 
force of private revenge and to substitute for this 
public retribution and the appeal to public law. 
In this change consists the great development in 
the protection of the weak against the strong. As 
long as revenge is left in private hands, the strong 
are apt to escape with impunity because the injured 
person will often be debarred by fear from taking 
revenge upon the aggressor ; and, if the weak does 
take revenge himsmf, his revenge is apt to be 
powerless or inadequate ; whereas it is the very 
essence of the law that all should be equal before it. 

In the beginning, as is proved by many of the 
formulm and practices of ancient law, the inter- 
vention of the State is a mere substitute for the 
private revenge or punishment which would be 
inflicted by the injured individual,® but soon this 
stage is left behind, and the punishment inflicted 
by the State becomes the expression of the dis- 
approval felt by the community at large towards 
the offence which has been committed. No doubt 
individuals are slow to accommodate themselves 
to the change, and private revenge often lingers 
on long after a system of criminal law has been 
established. But, directly such a system has come 
into force, an act of revenge for a wrong committed 
becomes itself a criminal act, and is visited by the 
same penalty with which a wrongful act o*f the 
same kind, not prompted by revenge, would be 
visited; and the craving for revenge, except in 
communities in which, as in Corsica, public senti- 
ment approves of private revenge, is greatly checked. 
It may be, indeed, that, even when a system of 
law has been long in force, the feeling of resent- 
ment entertained by the injured man against the 
wrong-doer finds in the legally inflicted punishment 
a certain satisfaction; and, if the punishment 

'i-Choeph 314. 2]Sph 426f.. 

8 H. S. Marne, Ande'nt Law, ed. Pollook, ch. x. pp. 379-384, 
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inflicted seems eitlier inadequate or unduly de- 
ferred, dissatisfaction is sure to arise in those who 
have felt themselves injured and may even express 
itself in illegal acts of private vengeance ; but this 
is after all an exceptional case — one which in course 
of time tends to disappear altogether. Still it is a 
consideration which cannot altogether he left out 
in assessing the amount of punishment to be in- 
flicted for crime committed. Yet, while this is so, 
in every progressive community the security of 
society becomes more and more the object held in 
view in the infliction of punishment, and the 
measure according to which punishment is re- 
gulated. Moreover, in time a new motive as 
modifying the theory of punishment comes into 
prominence, which still further limits the import- 
ance of revenge as an element in it, viz. the moral 
improvement and cure of the ofiender. While no 
State can with safety make this its only object in 
the infliction of punishment, or the only rule by 
which its amount is to be determined, yet that it 
can be taken at all into account, and that it be- 
comes in the more highly civilized nations an in- 
creasingly important element in determining its 
direction and the kind of penalty to be inflicted, is 
a proof of how far the ultimate theory has departed 
from the primitive cause in which it originated ; 
and, if an element of revenge still enters, as it 
sometimes does, into the appeal to the law against 
the oflender, the harm of it is greatly lessened, in 
that the private feeling is necessarily merged in, 
and largely moralized by, the wider concern for 
the community as a whole which has taken its 
place. The bringing about of this change forms 
one of the greatest triumphs of the prevalence of 
the reign of law and of advancing civilization. 

2. Moral. — Looked at from a moral point of 
view, revenge has in more enlightened times 
almost universally been regarded as an evil passion 
and been condemned. If the eflbrt of the legislator 
has been directed towards substituting for the act 
and temper of revenge a less objectionable form of 
action and a more social temper, the object of the 
moral philosopher has been to eradicate the temper 
altogether. Yet it must he confessed that it is a 
hard task that he has set himself j for the revenge- 
ful temper is very deep-rooted and wide-spread in 
human nature, and is apt to break forth again, 
when reason has demonstrated its ill effects and 
hilosophy has tried to point out a better way, 
till philosophers of every sort and eveiy age 
have done their best to deprecate it and ban it. 
Confucius,^ Plato,^ Cicero,® Seneca,^ Muhammad,® 
Thomas Aquinas,® and Butler’ have all had their 
say against it ; each has reprobated it or denounced 
it in turn ; hut each also has had to confess that it 
is a temper which is widely prevalent, an evil which 
it needed all their force to combat. But why, we 
may ask ourselves, is it so reprehensible ? In what 
does the evil of it consist ? 

(1) Revenge is an anti-social quality ; it aims 
not at promoting human happiness, but at increas- 
ing human misery. To inflict pain upon our 
enemy, to diminish his happiness or virtue, are 
the objects at which revenge directly and neces- 
sarily aims. This alone must make the prevalence 
of revenge a temper to be deprecated. 

(2) As Butler points out with great force,® the 
revengeful temper is almost necessarily an unjust 
temper. We constitute ourselves judges in our 
own cause, and take accordingly an exaggerated 
estimate of the injuries which are inflicted upon 
us. We are apt, as already remarked, to neglect 
the all-important distinction between intentional 

1 lAin xir, 863. ^ Crito^ 49, 886. 

» De Off. i. 26. ^ De Im, i. 6, 16, 66 f. 

5 Qur'dn, ii. 178, xxii 61. « Summa, n. li. 108. 

7 SBrmmSi viii. and ix. ® Sermom, viii. (11). 


and unintentional wrong ; and, the more we nurse 
our revenge, the moie prejudiced do we become, 
fche less willing are we to listen to the dictates of 
fair play and reason. Every one will have noticed 
this in one of whom a spirit of revenge has taken 
possession. He is a man dominated by one idea. 

(3) No temper acts more injuriously on the char- 
acter of him who indulges it. For the desiie for 
revenge is essentially a selfish desire. It keeps us 
occupied with ourselves, our own grievances, our 
own wrongs; in the concentration on them and 
suchlike objects a^ man becomes callous to the 
interests and happiness of others, so that the re- 
vengeful man develops not infrequently into the 
misanthrope. 

(4) This is the more readily the case because the 
revengeful spirit makes us incapable of exercising 
the noblest and best of all spirits, a charitable and 
forgiving temper. To such a temper the spirit of 
revenge is, of course, the exact opposite ; its pres- 
ence makes the other impossible. But a character 
in which such a temper is entirely absent cannot 
but be a selfish, a maimed, and a distorted char- 
acter, one far removed from the nobler heights to 
which the human character is capable of being 
elevated. 

3. Religious.— But, seeing that the laying aside 
of revenge and the desire for it altogether is a 
virtue hard to attain and comparatively seldom 
reached, it is at this point that religion, if the 
struggle against revenge is to be made in any ivay 
effective, has to be called in. While other religions 
have indeed not been altogether silent on the 
subject, Judaism partially, Christianity entirely, 
have alone succeeded in extirpating it. In the OT 
generally vengeance is deprecated as interfering 
with the prerogative of God, ‘ Vengeance is mine, 
and recom pence’ {Dt 32®®), ‘Thou God, to whom 
vengeance belongeth, shew thyself’ (Ps 9P), are 
verses which illustrate how completely the Jews 
regarded vengeance as properly belonging not to 
man but to God ; and St Paul quotes the first of 
them to enforce his teaching of forgiveness on his 
Roman converts (Ro 12^®). In Sir 28^'® a higher 
line is taken: ‘He that taketh vengeance ^all 
find vengeance from the Lord ; and he will surely 
make firm his sins. Forgive thy neighbour the 
hurt that he hath done thee ; and then thy sins 
shall be pardoned when thou prayest. Man 
cherisheth anger against man ; and doth he seek 
healing from the Lord? ... He being himself 
flesh nourisheth wrath : who shall make atonement 
for his sins ? ’ The principle here laid down clearly 
is that, if we cherish a revengeful temper, it is 
impossible for us really to pray for, still less to 
expect, forgiveness for our own sins. To do so is 
almost like a contradiction in terms. 

This principle is of course enunciated afresh and 
carried further in the teaching and in the example 
of our Lord. Instead of the doctrine of retaliation 
inculcated in at least one passage of the Mosaic 
Law, our Lord says : ‘Resist not him that is evil : 
but whosoever siniteth thee on thy xi^ht cheek, 
turn to him the other also’ (Mt 6^) — i.ff., wrong 
is to be conquered, at any rate in our own case, 
not by meeting wrong with wrong, but by patient 
submission, fie teaches us to pray : ‘ Forgive us 
our trespasses as we forgive them that trespass 
against us’ (Mt He tells us that, if our 

brother trespass against us and repent, we are to 
forgive him not up to seven times, but unto seventy 
times seven (Lk 17®^-, Mb 18®®). His example went 
even farther than this. No more unprovoked 
ivrong could be imagined than was done to Him. 
Yet He speaks no word and entertains no thou^t 
of vengeance against His enemies. ‘Father,’ He 
prays, ‘forgive them; for they know not what 
they do ’ (Lk 23®^). 
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Vengeancej then, as a personal principle is set 
altogeilier aside in Christian ethics. There is no 
place for it. As St. Peter says, ‘If, -when ye do 
well, and siiifer for it, ye shall take it patiently, 
this is acceptable with God. For hereunto were 
ye called; because Christ also suffered for you, 
leaving you an example, that ye should follow his 
steps* (1 P It would be absurd to maintain 

that all Christians attain to this height of virtue ; 
but some go some little way towards it ; the best 
reach near to it. In any case the teaching and 
example of Christ have done much to alleviate 
and supplant by a higher feeling and motive the 
thirst for vengeance which has been so common 
and so destructive in the world. 

For the question of blood revenge see art. 
Blood- FEUD. 
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REVERENCE.—Without attempting a formal 
and exhaustive definition, it is true to say with 
J. Maxtineau^ that reverence is at bottom our 
recognition of * transcendent goodness.* It is the 
impression that we owe to character rather than 
to intellectual and physical forms of greatness, 
and in the highest iii.stance it ‘proves to be identical 
Avith devotion to God.* 

1. Reverence and religion. — Some theorists, in 
tracing the beginnings of religion, have accepted 
the view of Statius, ‘Primus in orbe deos fecit 
timor/^ but this explanation misconceives the 
character of religion, irom which reverence is in- 
separable. 

‘Itr is not; with a vague fear of unknown powers, but with a 
loving reverence for known gods who are knit to their wor- 
shippers by strong bonds of kinship, that religion in the only 
true sense of the word begins.’ s 

The Hebrew expression ‘ the fear of the Lord,* as 
the equivalent of religion, indicated that reverence 
was based, not on servility, but on a foundation of 
fellowship and trust, In the course of develop- 
ment religious reverence has not kept clear of 
error and exaggeration. The custom of the Jews 
in not pronouncing or reading aloud the sacred 
Name in their Scriptures was the sign of excessive 
and superstitious zeal. Their latex tendency to 
dwell on the transcendence of God and to fill up 
the gulf by the introduction of angels, as after- 
wards Roman Catholics filled it up by the invoca- 
tion of saints, was due to abstract ideas of the 
divine honour which find no place in Christianity. 
Jesus in calling God ‘Father* corrected Jewish 
modes of circumlocution, and made that name the 
natural symbol of worship and homage (Mt 6®), 

2. The ethical value of reverence : its authority 
in the Greek mind.— In early times, when war was 
the chief school of virtue, and might was in danger 
of overbearing right, reverence appeared as the 
guardian of civilization and was the organ of the 
social conscience or of public opinion as then 
formed. Homer’s terra for reverence (aiddjs) has 
many shades of meaning. 

‘It ia essentially the virtue of a wild and ill-governed society, 
where there is not much effective regulation of men’s action by 
the law.*® 


1 Types of Ethical Theory^, Oxford, 1886, ii. 160, 221. 

3 Thebaid, lii. 661. 

8 W, E. Smith, The Religion of the Semites, new. ed., London, 
1894, p. 6* f. * 

4 0f./J^v. 364. 

® Oilbert Hurray, The Rise of the dreeh Epic\ Oxford, 1911, 
p. 112. For the hke action of this instinct and the tribal sense 
of ‘shame’ among Semitic nomads and in early Israel of. O, A. 
Smith, JermaUm, London, 1907-08, i. 486. 


One or two illustrations from the Homeric world 
will suffice. In the opening scene of the Iliad the 
Greeks demand reverence for the aged priest 
Chryses, who had been insulted hy Agamemnon, 
as even an inferior had rights that should be re- 
spected. It is suggestive that, in early Greek 
poetry, the classes thought woithy of consideration 
were not kings and others of high station, but 
those disinherited and injured, the helpless and 
the dead, and special sanctity belonged to strangers, 
suppliants, and old people. In the name of lever- 
ence, or respect for manly and military honour, 
the fighters in the ranks are urged to show spirit 
and valour,^ When Achilles burnt the body of 
Eetion without stripping him of his armour, ^ he 
exhibited this virtue in a form piized by antiquity, 
but afterwards the dragging of Hector behind his 
chariot® betrayed a lack of ruth and compassion, 
Avluch reverence for a dead and helpless enemy 
should have inspired. True to this eaiiy Greek 
ideal of reverence, Ulysses restrained the old family 
nurse from shouting aloud in the hour of triumph 
— ‘ for it is an unholy thing to boast over slaughtered 
men.’^ Reverence is also named as the highest 
religious duty — ‘Revere the gods, Achilles* j® and 
in the scene where the oup is first handed to 
Athene, in token of her age, the line occurs — ‘All 
men stand in need of the gods ’ ® — which Melanch- 
bhon thought the most beautiful verse in Homer. 
It was the sign of a later degenerate age when 
Hesiod feared that reverence, one of the white- 
robed angels, had fled from the earth. 

3. Reverence as a principle in education. — In 
the Hebrew moral code, Avhich saw the necessity 
of implanting this virtue, respect for parents, 
rulers, and elders was enjoined.® Indeed, accord- 
ing to the Talmud, parents occupied the place of 
God’s earthly representatives, and were to be given 
corresponding honour. Where an elaborate social 
machinery did not exist, this training was invalu- 
able for a people’s order and well-being, as is seen 
also in the strict family life of China and its long- 
established ancestral Avorship. Among thinkers, 
Plato showed his practical insight by fixing on 
youth as the impressionable period when reverence 
should be stamped on the mind of the learner and 
freed from the admixture of unworthy teaching, 
so that the future guardians of the State might 

f row up as god-like and god-fearing as possible.® 
lato trusted to reverence, as a plant of native 
and inward growth, to check the rise of insolence 
in the young — ‘ for there are tAvo warders that will 
effectually interpose, namely, fear and shame.* 
In modem times Goethe introduced in his sketch 
of an ideal education his famous illustration of 
reverence {Ehrfurcht), expressed in three forms 
and Avith appropriate gestures— reverence for God 
and what is above us, for the earth and what is 
beneath us (the ground of the Christian religion), 
and toAvards our equals in society, with Avhom we 
should stand and act in combination.^^ Goethe’s 
view that reverence is not an innate virtue, and is 
the one thing which no child brings into the world 
with Mm, vitiated his plan of education in the 
judgment of Ruskin, who held strongly that this 
faculty is inherent in every well-forn human 
creature.^® In his educational sketch, as in Ms 
moral career, Goethe regarded reverence and other 
rirtues with too much detachment. Like V oltaire, 
he cultivated his intellect at the expense of deeper 
qualities. Reverence is not a higher form of 
1 II. V. 529-532, xiii. 95. 2 jj. vi. 416-41S. 

8 11. xxiv. 16. 4 od. xxii. 412. 

6 11. xxiv. 603 6 Od. ui 48. 

*7 W. E. Gladstone, Studies on Homer and the Homeric Age, 
Oxford, 1868, li. 436. 

8 Ex 2012 222s, Lv 1932 

9 Rep. ii. 377, 383 ; of. Pindar, 01 i. 35. 10 v. 466. 

U Wilhelm Meister, tr. T. Carlyle, London, 1874, vol. iii. oh. x. 
12 Time md Tide, Letter xvi. § 96. 
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egoism, or the all-round development of our powers, 
‘lor no man can venerate himself.’ ^ 

4. Growth and decline of reverence. — The thesis 
maintained by Macaulay, in his essay on Milton, 
that, ‘ as civilization advances, poetry almost neces- 
sarily declines,’ ^ may be thought applicable to this 
virtue. We should not, however, identify rever- 
ence with the spirit of superstition and submission 
characteristic or a time when ideas and institutions 
were not called in question, and when habits of 
deference prevailed. In the ferment of modern 
conditions, and as the result of the revolutionary, 
democratic, and levelling spirit that has intruded 
everywhere, old forms of reverence inevitably dis- 
appear. A type of goodness once so simple and 
attractive seems left behind. 

‘Its most beautiful displays are not in nations like the 
Americans or the modern French, who have thrown themselves 
most fully into the tendencies of the age, but rather in secluded 
regions like Styria or the Tyrol.^ 3 

Kecent observers have noticed the increasing part 
played by religion in the growth of the social 
organism. 

‘A preponderating element in the type of character which 
the evolutionary forces at work in human society are slowly 
developing, would appear to be the sense of reverence.’ 4 

Science may thus take the place of superstition in 
upholding this virtue. How far misgovernment 
in Europe has destroyed this faculty in the very 
classes that need it most is a serious question.® 

‘Thoughtful Americans have said, that, amid all the material 
greatness of their country — ^and it is sufficiently astonishing — 
their gravest anxiety for her future is caused by the absence 
of reverence among all classes of her people.’ 6 

This danger is not confined to one country. The 
fault of democracy, according to Lord Money, has 
been that it did not always feel or show reverence. 

5. Reverence in some of its relationships. — Some 
types of excellence, like certain flowers, are in- 
tolerant of others in their neighbourhood, but this 
virtue fosters the best qualities. 

(a) Beverence and truth . — * It is the penalty of 
greatness that its form should outlive its substance : 
that gilding and trappings should remain when 
that which they were meant to deck and clothe 
has departed. ’ ^ True reverence should cease using 
empty ceremonies and sounding titles, when they 
are out of touch with reality. Kant, in heralding 
the age of criticism, rightly saw that the greatest 
subjects, including religion and laws, could not 
claim respect unless they stood the test of free and 
thorough examination. The Arian theologians, in 
their contest with Athanasius, made reverence a 
pretext for adhering to their views of the divine 
unity and immutability. We should not trade 
upon this virtue in carrying on controversy. 
* After all the greatest reverence is due to trnth.^® 

(&) Reverence and love. — Newman, whose ecclesi- 
astical instinct may have exaggerated the import- 
ance of the feelings and objects of awe and venera- 
tion, says truly j ‘No one really loves another, 
who does not feel a certain reverence towards him.’® 
Bante saw in Beatrice not ^ only a fi^re that 
excited his senses but also an ideal that drew forth 
his highest faculties. Hence lus resolve to wait 
and write something worthy of her, and his re- 
cognition of the law that ‘ love intends the welfare 

1 Martineau*3, ii. 161. 

2 Critical and Historical Essays, I^ondon, 1874, p. S. 

3 W. E. H, Lecky, History of European HoraW, London, 
1888, i. 143. For a different estimate of the superstitious 
reverence noted by a traveller in the Tyrol of S. A. Brooke, 
Life and Letters of F. W, Robertson, London, 1866, oh. iii. 

4 B. Kidd, Social Evolution, London, 1894, p 287. 

® Euskin, The Crown of Wud Olive, lect. iv, § 187. 

8 H. P, Liddon, Easter in St. Haul's, new, ed., London, 1892, 
p. 827. 

7 J, Bryce, The Holy Roman Empire*^, London, 1880, oh. xix, 

p. 860. 

8 Locke, Essay Concerning Human Understanding, bk. L 
oh. IV. § 23. 

8 Parochial and Plain Sermons, i. 804. 
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mainly of the thing it loves. ’ ^ To veil .some thing s 
is to ennoble them, and in literature and life we 
may desecrate truth and love by too familiar 
handling of them. 

(c) Reverence and character. — The worth of re- 
verence is to be weighed by the worth of those 
whom we think deserving of it. It is a sure index 
of the moral value of any society. The Christian 
rule, ‘ Honour all men’ (1 P 2^^), is to be followed, 
but with discrimination. Our appreciation will 
vary with varying forms of excellence. 

Nathaniel Hawthorne’s picture of Puritan New England 
recalls admirably how the settler in that old day, ‘while still 
the faculty and necessity of reverence were strong in liim, 
bestowed it on the white hair and venerable brow of age ; on 
long-tried mtegnty; on solid wisdom and sad-colored experi- 
ence ; on endowments of that grave and weighty order which 
gives the idea of permanence, and comes under the general 
definition of respectability .’ 2 

A society in which the ruling types are of this 
sort is healthy and progressive. Character thrives 
best in an atmosphere of appreciation, and while, 
as Dr. Johnson said, we cannot pay ‘ civilities to a 
nonentity,’ it always does a man good to show him 
respect. 

Literaturb. — In addition to works cited above, see artt. in 
Grimm-Thayer’s Leaicon ; LOG li. 627 ; OEL, s.v. ; R. C. 
Trench, Synonyms of the Nl\ London, 1876, § 19 ; J. Adam, 
The Religious Teachers of Greece (Gifford Lectures), Edinburgh, 
1908 ; F, Paulsen, System of Ethics, tr. F. Thilly, London, 
1899, pp. 431-433 ; T. G. Rooper, School and Home Life, do. 
1896 (opening lecture, ‘Reverence or the Idealin Education ’) ; 
J. S. Simon, 2'he Three Reverences (Addresses to Girls), do, 
1889 ; J. H, Newman, Parochial and Plain Sermons, do. 1868, 
i. 295-308 ; Phillms Brooks, The Light of the World, do. 1891, 
pp. 263-269 ; T. G. Selby, Lesson of a Lilemma, do- 1893, pp. 
123-144; G. H. Morrison, Floo&^Tide, do. 1901, pp. 103-114; 
W. M. Macgregor, Some of God's Ministries, Edinburgh, 1910, 
p. 176; C Lamb, EssaxfS of (‘Modern Gallantry’); T. 
Carlyle, Mxscellwmous Essays, London, 1872, vii. 169-198 
(‘Inaugural Address'); J. Brown, Horm Subsecivoe, 3rd ser., 
Edinburgh, 1882, pp. 177-197 (‘Thackeray’s Death ’—instances 
of ‘ his reverence and godly fear’) ; Teniyrson, In Memoriam ; 
M. Arnold, Rugby Chapel. ’Vy, RaNICIN. 

REVIVALS OF RELIGION.— i. Periodicity 
in religious life. — It does not require much ob- 
servation to be assured that the course of religion, 
in either the individual or the community, is not 
uniform, but has its ups and downs, its seasons of 
greater and less intensity. To what these varia- 
tions are due may be a deep question ; but that 
they occur is a fact lying on the surface. There 
are times of flood-tide in the soul, which are accom- 
panied with great happiness and leave a deep im- 
pression on the memory, and there are seasons in 
the life of the Church when there are given from 
on high what the Scripture calls ‘ showeis of bless- 
ing,’ The psychology of the human spirit may 
have its own reckoning to render for such pheno- 
mena ; but in the last resort they are to be traced 
to the Spirit of God, blowing where it listeth. 

One cause of revival is to be found in personali- 
ties of original religions genius. Such were, in the 
OT, Moses, Samuel, Hezekiah, Ezra, and the like, 
with each of whom a rise in the tide is connected. 
But there was provision made in the economy of 
that period for bringing crowds together, with 
their minds bent on religious exercises, at the 
annual feasts. The Feast of Tabernacles especi- 
ally, with its booths of green branches, must have 
resembled a camp-meeting In the NT the public 
ministries of John the Baptist, Jesus, and St. 
Paul exhibited many features always associated 
with revivals. The book of Acts can hardly be 
understood by a reader who has never lived in a 
revival, but every chapter contains notices and ex- 
pressions which appeal to the experience of one 
who has. 

Many Church historians have observed a rhythm 
in the successive periods, like wave following on 
wave. Thus the elevation of the Apostolic Age 

1 Purgaforio, canto xvii, 

2 The Scarlet heUer, cb. xxU. (TForJfes, Boeton, 1884, v, 283). 
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was followed by the depression of the subsequent 
period ; the intellectual and spiritual greatness of 
the age of the Christological Councils formed a 
contrast to the dark age which followed, though 
the latter was illuminated also by the work of the 
great missionaries | the age of the Crusades and 
the Mars was one of greatness in many directions, 
but it was followed by two centuries of disintegra- I 
tion. 

2 . The Puritan awakening. — In writing the 
history of Protestantism, Berner divides the cen- 
turies into three revivals — that of the Reformation, 
that of Pietism, and that of Evangelicalism, 
Puritanism might be described as a season 
of wide-spread revival in England ; and no better 
representative of its operation could be named 
than Richard Baxter, who, in The Reformed Pastor 
(1656) and his autobiography {ReUqtam Baxterianmt 
1696), lias left an incomparable record of the 
methods by which he made the field of labour in 
which he was settled to rejoice and blossom as the 
rose. When he went to Kidderminster, only two 
or three families in each stieet had domestic wor- 
ship, but, before his work was finished, not more 
than two or three in a street were without it. He 
anticipated the methods of modern revivalists— or, 
rather, invented something better — ^by getting his 
people to visit him, family by family, at the manse, 
anci confide to him the secrets )f their spiritual 
condition, so that he could app/ / the best advice 
to every case. As he w'as zeak as in recommend- 
ing his methods to other ministers, his example 
created wide-spread imitation. 

One of the men of the Second Reformation in 
Scotland, John Livingstone, was privileged to 
witness such an awakenin|? under his ministry as 
has ever since, in his native land and beyond it, 
kept alive a spirit of expectancy in preachers of 
the gospel. When assisting at a communion season 
at the Khk of Sliotts, he preached at an extempor- 
ized gathering on the Monday after, and was the 
means of the conversion of about 600 persons, 
whose subsequent life made them a leaven in the 
neighbourhood to which they belonged. About 
the same time another divine of great learning and 
fine chaiacter, David Dickson, was the principal 
instrument in a movement in the west of Scotland 
to which was given by opponents the nickname of 
* the Stewarton sickness.^ This epithet was due 
to certain physical phenomena accompanying the 
spiritual impressions, of which Dickson himself, 
however, made nothing, being doubtful whether 
they might not be the work of the enemy, to dis- 
credit the movement. 

The effects of Puritanism were not confined to 
England, and Holland especially participated in 
the blessing through the presence of exiled Puritans 
in its pulpits and university chairs. A quickening 
of spiritual life ensued, especially in the universi- 
ties, one of the features of which was the holding 
of prayer-meetings among the students. The same 
feature appeared in the revival, bearing the name 
of Pietism (g'.v.), which occurred soon after in 
Germany in connexion with the labours of such 
men as Spener, Erancke, and BengeL Spener 
gave the name of collegia pietatis to the meetings, 
at which laymen were encouraged to speak and 
take part in prayer, and these exercises he re- 
garded as manifestations of the spiritual priesthood 
of ail believers, which Luther had proclaimed but 
the Lutheran Church had forgotten. A develop- 
ment of revivalism in several ways unique was due 
to the activity of Count :Zinzendorf, the founder 
of the Moravian Church (see art. Moravians). 
In origin, however, it was closely connected with 
the movement under Spener, and it had a direct 
and determining influence on the origin of Method- 
ism iq.v,) \ for not only John Wesley himself, but 


his brother Charles and his Mend George White- 
field, were converted under Moravian influences. 
Einzendorf s piety was of a brighter type than that 
of Spener, and this was manifested particularly in 
the cultivation of hymn-singing, which has been 
one of the marks of all modern revivals. 

3 . The Evangelical revival. — What Puritanism 
ave to the Continent in the movements just 
escribed came back to England in the vaster move- 
ment of Methodism, of which the primary spring 
is to be sought iu the thorough conversion oi its 
leaders. These men felt themselves to be the 
depositories of a truth so divine and blessed that 
they could not keep it to themselves or confine 
their preaching of it within the hounds of a parish. 
In the spirit of Him who said that they that ar® 
whole have no need of a physician, but they^ that 
are sick, they flung themselves on the most wicked 
and degraded portions of the population, and, when 
churches weie refused to them or proved too small 
to hold the crowds, they went to the open air. 
Recognizing the obligation of ail to whom the 
joyful sound had come with power to transmit 
the deposit to others, they employed a ministry 
beyond that of the regularly educated and ordained, 
and demanded the witness-hearing, by word and 
life, of all to whom the secret of the Lord had been 
revealed. This is the most fruitful of all the ideas 
of the revival ; nothing has so delayed the evan- 
gelization of the world as the notion that the work 
Belongs only to an official class ; and there is no 
reason to hope that the world will ever be won to 
Christianity on these terms. It is through the 
operation of the truer view that legions of Sabbath 
School teachers have been won for the service of 
the Church. 

The Evangelical revival came to Wales through 
the ministry of Whitefield himself and the simul- 
taneous but independent efforts of such natives as 
Bowel Harris and Daniel Rowlands, and it found 
in the Welsh temperament a congenial soil. It 
entered Scotland through a thorough change taking 
place in the soul of Thomas Chalmers (g.-w.), in 
whose big brain and heart it obtained the assurance 
of diffusion through the country. His associates 
in the ecclesiastical struggle which led to the 
Disruption were keenly interested in revival 
work. While Robert Murray McCheyne, e.g., 
was absent in Palestine, in quest of a site for a 
Jewish mission about to be founded by the Church 
of Scotland, a revival broke out in his congrega- 
tion at Dundee under the ministry of his locvm 
tenenSi William Burns, ^ subsequently the famous 
China missionary, and it continued to the end of 
McCheyne^s life. Horatius Bonar, subsequently 
noted as a hymn- writer, republished in 1845 a work 
on revivals originally issued in 1754 by John Gillies 
of Glasgow, under the title of historical Collections 
relating to Remarkable Periods of the Success of 
the Qospel, and brought it down to date, inserting 
not a few letters from Mends of iiis own about 
hopeful movements in their parishes at the time. 
Another member of the Mc(3heyne circle, A. N. 
Somerville of Glasgow, developed in later life into 
a modern apostle, going round the world as an 
evangelist and succeeding in delivering his testi- 
mony even in such unlikely quarters as Berlin 
and Petxo^rad. The anticipations of revival 
mentioned m the work of Bonar had become more 
general, as time went on ; and it was in answer to 
wide-spread prayer that, in the years 1859 and 
1860, times of blessing were experienced in many 
different parts of the three kingdoms. Ireland was 
the first part visited ; and a classical record of this 
movement will be found in the work of an Irishman, 
William Gibson^s Year of Grace (Edinburgh, 1860). 

4 . Work of D. L. Moody. — Still more extensive 
was the work of the American evangelist, D. L. 
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Moody, m 1873-75, 1881-83, 1891-92. He was 
thirty-six years of age, a layman, without nni- 
versity education, practically unknown, when he 
appeared in Edinburgh in the end of 1873 j only a 
few ministers interested in such work had been 
informed of his successful efforts in the north of 
England, and, having gone there to see and hear 
him, they extended to him an invitation to come 
to Edinburgh. But it was not long before Scotland 
became aware that it had found an evangelist 
whom it could take to its heart, and, before the 
year ended, the whole countiy was full of the 
rumour of what was going on in the capital. He 
had brought with him a coadjutor, Ira D. Sankey, 
who ‘ sang the gospel ’ to his own accompaniment 
on an American organ, these being novelties at 
the time and forming an element of attractiveness. 
But it was soon manifest that the centre of power 
was the evangelist himself. He was of stout and 
heavy build, yet full of activity and business 
capacity. He had the shrewdest perception of 
character, and knew how to utilize all available 
forces. He held three meetings a day — one at 
noon for prayer, testimony, and praise j a Bible- 
reading in the afternoon for the building up of 
Christians ; and an evangelistic meeting at night. 
From the first these were well attended, and soon 
every meeting was crowded, wherever he went. 
His doctrine had a wide range, not omitting the 
sterner aspects of truth, but culminating in tbe 
love of God. There was not much eloquence, but 
unfailing freshness, the most remarkable feature 
being abundance of illustrations, drawn not from 
nature or art or literature, but from his own ex- 
perience in dealing ^yith human beings. He had 
the power of attracting young men and inspiring 
hero-worship ; and, as there happened to be a 
theological college next door to the place where 
most of the meetings weie held, the students not 
only assisted in the inquiry meetings but carried 
the news of what was going on to parts of the 
country, and so prepared the way for tlie visits of 
the evangelist to other places. Moody angled for 
decisions at the close of nis addresses with remark- 
able tenderness and skill, but he did not put undue i 
pressure on any to make known their anxiety. 
There were no physical manifestations of any i 
kind, and he exhibited promptitude and sometimes ^ 
not a little humour in restraining attempts at | 
extravagance. He was singularly free from the ' 
weaknesses sometimes imputed to men of his class, ■ 
such as personal vanity and love of money. He 
seemed to be always sensible that he owed his 
opportunity to the labours of the regular ministry 
before him in the field, as well as that the per- 
petuity of his work would depend on the sympathy 
and fidelity of the same labourers in the field after 
he had left. Though ultimately a Paetolus for 
Mm and his collea^e began to flow from the sale 
of hymn-books, his unselfishness had been fully 
estamished before he became aware of this, and he 
made an unseMsh use of the riches flowing from 
this source, devoting large sums to the equipment 
of colleges for young men and women which he 
opened in his native place in latex life. The 
classes chiefly affected by his mission were not the 
poor and ignorant, tiiough these ultimately bene- 
fited largely from the labours of those in whom 
the desire for altruistic effort had been begotten, 
but those who, though connected with churches, 
were still undecided and living a prayerless and 
worldly life. Such, however, are perhaps the 
proper subjects of a revival ; and the poiver of a 
revivalist lies in the summons to them to bring 
their conduct into harmony with their convictions. 
The remark is often quoted of some one who said 
that Moody was the biggest ' human ’ he had ever 
met, and this is an estimate which would commend 


itself to those who were acquainted with him. 
But it was an afterthought : at the time the pre- 
vailing impression was the sense of a movement 
directed from above, in winch all the human 
agencies concerned were swallowed up and for- 
gotten. 

Among the students of the New College who 
assisted Moody in Edinburgh the one destined to 
prove most useful was Henry Drummond, who for 
years accompanied the American evangelists from 
one great city to another, devoting himself especi- 
ally to meetings for young men, in the manage- 
ment of which he unfolded qualities of rare 
distinction. When^ settled subsequently as pro- 
fessor of Natural Science in Glasgow, he became an 
evaimelist to the universities of Scotland, woiking 
chiefly in Edinburgh, where Ms labours were facili- 
tated and seconded by Principal Sir William Muir, 
Sir Alexander Simpson, and other members of the 
faculties. He succeeded in winning for religion a 
new place in the universities of his native land, 
the change being embodied in the Christian Unions 
established within their walls. His evangelistic 
labours on behalf of young men, and especially 
students, extended all over the world ; and at one 
time he found a remarkable entrance for the 
evangelistic message among the upper classes of 
London society. Between him and Moody there 
subsisted a beautiful and lifelong friendship ; and, 
when tbe younger man was charged with heietical 
views, the older constantly declared that he had 
listened to his friend far oftener than had Ms 
accusers, but had never heard from him anything 
with which he did not agree. 

5 . Welsh revival of 1904 - 06 .— In 1904 a revival 
of great intensity occurred in Wales and lasted for 
about two years. Ifc seemed almost to rise out of 
the ground, so little was it the result of definite 
teaching and so primitive were the forms in which 
emotion exhibited itself j yet it had wide-spread 
practical effects of the most definite kind, such as 
the diminution of drunkenness, the abandonment 
of feuds, and the restitution of property. It sub- 
sided, however, as unaccountably as it arose, and 
for its promoters there was nob a little disillusion- 
ment. A French student of religious psychology, 
Henri Bois of Montauban, was so affected by the 
rumours reaching him that he visited the scenes of 
revival, thoroughly investigating everything, in- 
cluding certain occult physical manifestations, and 
the results were embodied in a large work entitled 
ie E€veil au Pays de GalUs (Pans, 1906), as ^yell 
as a subsequent volume entitled Quelques Bifleooions 
sur la psychologic des Hmils (do. 1906), In the 
latter much use is made of the crowd-psychology 
of his countryman, Gabriel Tarde; and it would 
be a singular fact if the best literary monument of 
the Welsh revival should in future have to be 
sought in a foreign language, 

6 . American revivals. — America is the land of 
revivals. Nowhere else have these been so fre- 
q^uent as in the United States ; nowhere else have 
the Churches owed to them so much of their in- 
crease and prosperity ; and nowhere else have they 
been subjected to so much philosophical and theo- 
logical discussion. It is to the atmosphere of 
revival in which they live and move that American 
thinkers owe the position of pre-eminence in reli- 

S ous psychology conceded to them even by the 
ermans ; and it is not surprising that the Ameri- 
can book which has attained most notability 
throughout the world since the beginning of the 
century should be of this type, William James’s 
Varieties of Beligious Expenence (London and New 
York, 1902). 

What is known as ^the Great Awakening’ began 
in 1734, and broke out again in 1740 at Northamp- 
ton, Mass., under the preaching of Jonathan 
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Sdwards pastor in the Congregational Church 

if the place, and it extended through the greater 
lart of New England, George Whitefield,^ from 
England, being one of those who assisted in the 
ater stages. It began with Edwards preaching a 
eries of sermons in which attention was concen- 
rated on sin, with the purpose of awakening the 
;onscience ; and the power of producing deep con- 
dotion of personal guilt remained one of the lead- 
ng features of his ministry. But he was a man of 
iigh character and philosophical grasp, to whom 
lis countrymen fonoly look back as their deepest 
Iiinker in theology. He was the author of nnmer- 
)us works, most oi which were connected with the 
•evival, and one of them is a classic, A Treatise 
'oncerning Bdiqioiis Affeetiohis (1746), being written 
;o show which features of the prevalent excitement 
vere healthy and ought to be encouraged, and which 
vere morbid and needed to be restrained. He fell 
mt with his people over the question of debarring 
rile unworthy from the Lord’s Table and had to 
luit the place ; but he finished his course in honour 
LS president of Princeton College. 

Times unfavourable to religion followed in con- 
lexion with the War of Independence ; but, about 
;lie turn of the century, chiefly through the preacli- 
ng of James McGready and two brothers of the 
lame of McGee, a remarkable awakening passed 
through the Cumberland country in Kentucky and 
Tennessee— -a region which had long been notorious 
for irreli^ion and violence. Taking place in such 
i population, assembled in huge camp-meetings, it 
ivas attended with physical manifestations of a 
•emarkable order, which, under the name of ‘ bodily 
ixercises/ are fully described in a curious hut 
>l)viously well-informed article in the Princeton 
Theological Pssays ( 1 st ser., New York, 1846, 
Rdinburgh, 1856), under the title of * Bodily Effects 
of Religious Excitement.* To these the leaders of 
bhe movement do not appear to have attached 
undue importance, but such experiences mnst have 
produced among the masses of the people an over- 
powering sense of supernatural agency. Similar 
Phenomena have often since appeared, but they 
lend to diminish before the advance of education. 

When Timothy Dwight, in 1795, became presi- 
lent of Yale College, religion among the professors 
ind students was at a very low ebb ; but, under his 
powerful preaching from the pulpit of the college 
ihapel, revivals took place again and again among 
jhe students ; and, it is said, no fewer than seven- 
teen such visitatious could be counted in the course 
if a century. Ever since, such movements in 
colleges have been a prominent feature of the 
L'evivalism of the country ; and E. D. Starhuck, in 
ilia Psychology of Religion (London, 1899), has 
ihereby been led to connect conversion with the 
physiological changes of puberty. Certainly there 
ire affinities between religion and the awakening 
)f the youthful mind to such sentiments as patriot- 
,sm and altruism j hut in some at least of the 
American revivals, such as that conducted by 
3. G. Finney, the average age of the converts was 
nuch more mature. The Young Men’s Christian 
Association has obtained in American universities 
1 position of great importance, its building being 
;enerally on the campus and forming the social 
entre of the place ; and this has afforded oppor- 
unities of a unique description for the diffusion of 
eligious sentiments among the student body. 

The Irish revival of 1859, above referred to, was 
n importation from the Ilnited States, where it 
ad been prevalent for two years previously 5 and ! 
f course Moody had learned his methods in his 
wn country before coming to the British Isles. 
!ut his success in the old country gave him a 
janding in his own land such as no evangelist 
efore Mm had enjoyed, and he was going up and 


down the States evangelizing till his death. N early 
all the evangelists who have since come into promi- 
nence, such as G. F. Pentecost, B. F. Mills, R. A. 
Torrey, J. W. Chapman, and W. A. Sunday, may 
be looked upon as his disciples and imitators, 
though some of them have developed novel methods 
in certain directions, such as awakening interest 
before their arrival, uniting the religions forces 
of the place for a general effort, securing the 
public testimony of converts, and getting the 
results which have been harvested well preserved 
after their departure. While Moody was attended 
only by a single coadjutor, the more successful of 
these recent men move from place to place with a 
following of something like a dozen, ready for every 
kind of assistance such as secretarial work, singing, 
advertising, and the rest. 

7 . Horace BushnelTs protest.— This triumphant 
progress of revivalism in the United States did not 
take place without challenge. Certain denomina- 
tions held aloof, especially the Episcopalian, 
although the ‘ missions * carried on in recent times 
not only among Episcopalians hut even among 
Roman Catholics may be regarded as a concession 
to the popularity and utility of methods which 
these bodies have been slow to acknowledge. 
Almost exactly a centui^ after the appearance of 
Jonathan Edwards* classical work mentioned above 
there was published by another minister of the 
same denomination, Horace Bushnell (g'.v.), a book, 
Christian Nurture (Hartford, U.S.A., 1847), which 
traversed the prevailing practice in thoroughgoing 
fashion ; and, though small in bulk, this is one of 
the great works of American theology. ^ Bushnell 
was not opposed to revivals as such; indeed, he 
had taken part in them and had, at a not very 
tender age, passed through a marked conversion 
himself. But he was irritated by the disposition 
in multitudes to assume that nothing could he 
happening in religion unless a revival were going 
on, by the exaggerated importance ascribed to con- 
version, as if it were the only religious experience, 
and by the invasion of the saeredness of personality 
in certain practices of the revivalists. He charged 
revivalism with exaggerated individualism, no 
comprehension being displayed for the functions 
of the Church, the family, and the State, or for 
the significance of baptism among the experiences 
of life. He struck at the very heart of the system 
by maintaining that, normally, those who have 
had the advantage of Christian cultnre in the home 
should grow up Christians, without requiring 
such a change as is insisted on in revivals, Bush- 
nell’s strong point was never the evidence from 
Scripture, and he did not do full justice to the 
teaching of our Lord Himself on the new birth, on 
taking up the cross, and on making confession 
before men. When it is to experience that the 
appeal is made, opinions may differ widely as to 
the proportion of those receiving a Christian train- 
ing who subsequently appear as undeniably Christ- 
ian, hut it would be a fatal mistake not to recognize 
that multitudes of those who have enjoyed the 
best of nurture grow up alienated from God and 
with their heart in the world ; and these are the 
proper subjects of a revival. To regard as true 
Christians all who have undergone such rites as 
baptism and confirmation is to he content with a 
nominal and Pharisaic type of Christianity. The 
communication of religion from the outside through 
tradition and instruction is not enough without a 
reaction from within by the personality itself and 
a grasping of the truth by the mind’s own activity. 
BushnelTs protest, however, enabled those to 
breathe who had no story of their own conversion 
to tell I and these have included even prominent 
revivalists like Zinzendorf and Drummond. The 
test for every one is not whether at some past 
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moment lie passed through a spiritual crisis, capable 
of being related as a testimony, but whether at 
the present moment he is prepared to receive the 
Saviour and to surrender all to His love and service. 
There will always be minds to which catastrophic 
experiences in religion are congenial and others to 
which the methods of nurture are more acceptable ; 
there is plenty of room within the Kingdom of 
God for work inspired by both of these ideals ; and 
with the pi ogress of time each side may be trusted 
to understand the other better. 
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James Stalker. 

REVOLUTION.— See Rebellion. 

REWARDS AND PUNISHMENTS. — I. 
Preliminary. — ^In considering the attitude of the 
ethical or religious man, as such, towards rewards 
and punishments, we are met at the outset with 
certain questions which involve the whole nature 
of law. Those thinkers, e.g. (nowadays fewer 
than formerly), who treat law in the Austinian 
fashion as an authoritative command, claiming a 
more or less unreasoning obedience, will naturally 
reduce to a minimum the potential inftuence upon 
it of religion and ethics. In the famous phrase of 
Samuel Horsley, we shall have nothing to do with 
the laws but to submit to them j and the punish- 
uxenfcs and rewards assigned by them we must 
accept with at least an external show of accommo- 
dation, On the oth er hand, it is a perfectly tenable 
position, and has indeed been maintained oy sonie, 
that the infliction of punishment is not ^rmissible 
to man, and least of all to the State. Those who 
hold this opinion point out, with much appearance 
of reason, that fallible humanity is incapable of 
exactly measuring the guilt of the criminal or of 
tracing the causes and effects of the crime beyond 
its narrowest surroundings. For many, perhaps 
for all, offences society itself, or the unreachable 
past, may well be far more responsible than the 
so-called offender— not to add that, in the words of 
Angelo in Measure for Measure,'^ the jury often 
*may in the sworn twelve have a thief or two 
guiltier than him they try.’ For these and other 
reasons men of the most various religious views 
have deemed it necessary to take |>unishment 
altogether out of the hands of erring human 


tribunals. Some base their conclusions on lu 
interpretation of certain words of Jesus; of this 
class are Tolstoi and his followers. Others, like 
Kropotkin, taking an anarchistic view of the 
world, adapt their conception of punishment to 
their general idea of the illegitimacy of all ordered 
government. Some bid us leave penalty to the 
divine court that cannot err; others, rejecting all 
idea of the divine, see no I'eason on that account 
for subjecting the individual to the judgment of 
his fellows. 

In the opinion of the present writer these argu- 
ments admit of no direct answer; they can only 
he met on the principle of solvihir ambulanm. 

‘ Common sense ^ (in the Aristotelian acceptation 
of the phrase as the general opinion of enlightened 
men) holds, and will apparently continue fco hold, 
that one way to decrease crime is to punish it ; and 
it is only a small minority which Iiolds that the 
sole legitimate way to decrease crime is either to 
ignore it or to meet it by active benevolence or non- 
resistance. We are far from denying that the 
elimination of punishment may be considered a 
desirable ideal ; but a philosophy that is to have 
any practical value must take account of actually 
existing conditions ; and it is with these that the 
present article will mainly^ concern itself, leaving 
maxims of the kind described to play their part 
exclusively in the inward life. 

On the other hand, the Austinian theory seems 
to fail chiefly through not taking account of the 
fact that law, as an expression of one side of 
humanity, is a product of evolution, and cannot be 
understood without a consideration of its origin 
and growth in and through past ages. Therefore, 
although this historical aspect is fully dealt with 
in the artt. CRIMES AND PUNISHMENTS, we shall 
keep it in view throughout this article ; for law, 
regarded as a growth, is at once seen to fall under 
the eflective criticism of a constantly growing 
moral and religious feeling in the community. 

2. Basal elements of punishment. — ^Law is the 
product of society, and, at least partially, of society 
in its religious aspect. 

‘ Those ways of action/ says Durkheim,! * to which society is 
strongly enough attached to impose them upon its members, 
are, b}' that very fact, marked with a distinctive sign provoca- 
tive of respect,' 


Authority springs from social opinion : indeed, ‘ it 
might even be asked whether all authority is not 
the daughter of opinion,’^ But society soon finds 
that mere opinion will not exert sufficient authority 
to influence all its members ; and the very earliest 
customary laws make us familiar with sanctions 
and rewards.^ Punishment, whatever sh^e it 
may assume, is clearly seen to be an evil.'^ In the 
sense of penalty inflicted under the sanction of 
law, it has at least one of its roots in the primitive 
instinct of revenge, precisely as reward is partly 
based upon the primitive instinct of gratitude. 
‘ Revenge,’ said Bacon, " is a kind of wild justice ’ ; 
and conversely justice, in one of its most impor- 
tant aspects, is but a tamed and civilized revenge. 
Nov^ revenge ifi.v.), superficially viewedj is a pure 
^ evil ’ ; it seems to be nothing but the impulse to 
return blow for blow. Because you have been 
injured, anger prompts you to ensure that what- 
ever has injured you shall suffer in the same way 
and to the same extent. But it is not long before 
you discover a thousand circumstances that may 
complicate this simplicity. In your anger you 
may easily deal a heavier blow than the one 
received. You may often wish to avenge the 
wrong, not of yourself, but of another. You may 


1 TJw El&mmtary Forms cf the Religious Life, p, 207. 

2Z6, p.208. , , 

8 By some the word ‘ sanction ' is made to include reward** 
by others, such as Austin, it is used of penalty only. 

4 Bentham, Worke, i. 390. 
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have to call in external aid in order to accomplish 
your revenge. You may be unable to reach your 
enemy, and you may desire to attack some one 
else in his stead. Or, again, your injurer may 
retort to your reply, and an indefinite series of 
retaliations may be thus set up; nor is it by 
any means certain that the original aggressor will 
in the long run get the worst of it. Revenge is 
thus perceived to have a very awlpvard tendency 
to defeat its own end. Yet, despite all this, the 
claim that he who injures another should receive 
at least an equal injury in return is by no means 
negligible. It is indeed arguable that the straight 
hit from the shoulder is ethically more justifiable 
than the cold-blooded infliction of a judicial 
sentence. Again, the frequent necessity of calling 
m outside aid tends to enlarge personal revenge 
into that wider emotion which, in its later develop- 
ments, become^ patriotism. The family, the tribe, 
the nation desire to inflict on a whole community 
a punishment for an injuiy done to a single 
member of their community ; and this is one ex- 
pression of that sense ot solidarity which is the 
ultimate basis of ethics. Revenge, therefore, 
must by no means be treated as non-moral or even 
as non-religious. So soon as the mere application 
of the lex talionu is perceived to be impossible ; so 
soon as the idea of vicarious action and of vicarious 
suffering enters in ; so soon asinjuiies to intangible 
values {such, e.g.^ as honour or leputation), which 
cannot be assessed at a definite price, are taken 
into account; so soon does the appaiently non- 
moral principle of revenge take upon itself an 
ethical aspect. Without entering in detail into 
historical or anthropological questions,^ we may 
safely assert that this primal instinct of human 
nature demands, in society as it is, not suppression 
or extinction, but regulation and limitation. 

We see in revenge the working of two impulses, 
anger and fear. Primarily, the return blow involves 

(а) an automatic reflex-action, (6) an attempt to clear 
danger out of the way. In both we have the germ 
of a moral feeling. In (a) we see resentment, in 

(б) that demand for a free unfettered existence 
which is the condition of a moral life. Hence 
neither by legal codes, even the most humane and 
rational, nor by some of the most religious-minded 
of philosophers has the element of revenge been 
altogether ruled out. Thus of resentment 
Martineau observes that it is justified if * it retains 
its prima^ form of legitimate instinct, without 
added taint of artificial malignity’;^ and, while 
Sidgwick and John Grote^ wish the desire to 
inflict pain to be diminished, thinkers so opposite as 
Stephen^ and Rickaby® see in that desire a 
perfectly le^timate emotion. Bickaby, indeed, 
representing a Roman Catholic point of view, is 
particularly strong on the point. 

‘Vengeance undoubtedly prompts to many crimes, but so 
does the passioa of love Both are natural impulses. It would 
scarcely be an exaggeration to set clown one third of human 
transgressions to love, and another third to re\ enge , yet it is 
the abuse in each case, not the use, that leads to sin.’ 

Quoting Aristotle ® and Augustine/ he points out 
the necessity of this retributive and retrospective 
element in justice. To Bentham the matter 
appears in a different light ; but to him also that 
law is the best which secures that punishment and 
reward shall automatically follow disobedience and 
obedience ; thus to him one of the best of all laws 
was Burke^s famous Act regulating the payment, by 
the Lords of the Treasury, of their own salaries 
out of the public funds— -an Act so drawn that the 
receipt or the loss of the salary automatically 
followed care or neglect. Resentment, similarly, 

1 See agmn artt. Crimes and Punishments, 

^ Types of Mhieal Theory^, ii 198. ^ Ideals, p. 264. 

4 QHm. Law of England, ch. iv. p. 99. 

» Moral Philosophy, p, 176 ff, 6 Ithet. i. x. 17. 

7 126, n. 6, on the punishment of Judas. 


is the basis of that public opinion which is the 
automatic reward or punishment appropriate to 
the moral law.^ In fact, as this automatism is 
developed, it emerges into tliat lofty ethical con- 
ception in which the sin is viewed as its own 
punishment — a conception adumbrated by Origen,^ 
and admirably exhibited by Martensen ® and 
others; and one which lies at the base of the 
Divinct Gommedia. 

Nor is the other aspect of revenge, that of fear, 
without its distinctly ethical side. For this 
instinct of self-piotec*tion is inseparably linked 
with the group-instinct. 

‘ Pure anarchy or self-redress is qualified first hy the sense 
of solidarity within the primary social unit.’^ 

Fear leads to the search for help ; and without 
this sense of solidaiity no truly ethical emotion 
can arise. It leads, first, to preferential group- 
treatment, the typical instance of which is the 
blood-feud. Of this examples still remain in the 
Corsican vendettas and in the so-called punitive 
expeditions against ‘inferior’ races, the object of 
which is to exact the blood of many ‘inferiors’ 
for that of one or two of the ‘ superior’ race. This 
example is by itself suflScient to show that pre- 
ferential group- tieatment may act to depress as 
well as to heigliten the moral standard. It makes, 
on the one hand, for an enlaiged and enormously 
powerful selfishness, and, on the other, for a sense 
of obligation beyond oneself; it makes alike for 
privilege and for brotherhood. It is, of course, 
the root-principle of ‘ civilization ’ j hut it has not 
always meant moral advance. 

E g., 'at lower levels of savage society, punishment has some 
proportion to the offence. It is at higher levels, in barbaric 
and despotic societies, that punishment is most cruel and dis- 
p roportionate. ’ ^ ‘ Increasing seventy has been a chai acteristic 
of European legislation up to quite modern times ’ « 

The treatment of the slave as a chattel, again, 
is largely due to the solidarity of the fi ee popula- 
tion, And, as ‘ civilization ’ advances, certain 
crimes develop which were unknown to earlier 
stages of the world. 

Yet, on a larger view, these drawbacks are seen 
to exhibit the power of morality in a clearer light. 
It was the realization that a slave had no rights 
that led to the movement for his emancipation ; ^ 
and, as Maine points out,® the colossal frauds of 
modern times merely show how the bad faith of 
the few is facilitated by the confidence given and 
deserved by the many. Ancient Roman law 
recognized only one form of dishonesty, namely, 
theft. English law punishes defaulting trustees. 
But it would be a great mistake to conclude that 
the ancient Romans practised a higher morality 
than ourselves. 

And, indeed, the principle of discrimination 
which leads to these evils leads also to immense 
good. The bounds of the group or clan, e g., 
cannot remain rigid. For all sorts of reasons they 
are constantly altering. Outlaws from other 
groups are admitted ; whole clans unite for con- 
venience or for protection, Judah admits into its 
ranks the Calebite or the Jerahmeelite ; Borne 
confers its citizenship on the Gaul and the 
Spaniard. When once, for any reason, you have 
conceded privileges to your group, it is always 
open to you to draw an outsider within the sacred 
fence; and he then receives the privileges from 
which he was excluded. Indeed, the very fact 
that a group has been formed involves to some 

1 Of. Pollock, Essays in Jurisprudence and Ethics. 

2 Ee Princ. ii. x. 4 (Antc-Nicene Library, x, 140). 

5 Christian Ethics, p. 869 ff. 

4 Hobhouse, Morals in Evolution, p. ISO. 

6 Art. Grimes and Punishments (Primitive and Savage), vol. 
iv. p 249a, 

6 Ml. 187. 

r See van Ness Myers, History as Past Ethics, p. 208. 

8 Anofient Law, p. 821. 
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extent the breakdown of the solely self -regarding 
emotions ; the group may, it is true, have been 
formed through hate or fear of another group, but 
it necessarily induces self-sacrifice on the part of 
those who 30m it ; and self-sacrifice, once set in 
motion, has a tendency to enlarge itself. From 
the conception of love of a neighbour and helper, 
the step is possible, and even likely, to love of a 
stranger. Opportunities of such a step constantly 
arise : old enmities may be forgotten under the 
stress of circumstances, and, once forgotten, they 
are not always remembered again. Normans and 
English, e.17., were fused into one by the French 
wars. 

This fluidity in the boundary of the group leads 
not only to a constantly-changing conception of 
political duty generally, but specially to an 
infinite complexity and variety in the ideas of 
punishment and reward. Anger and fear are 
subject to constant modifications under the influence 
of affection or love; and a new line of ethical 
growth is seen emerging under that influence. To 
take a simple example : when it is perceived that 
it is on the whole advantageous to the community 
to allow the slave, who has hitherto been a 
chattel, to work for a reward, the community is 
on the way towards a recognition of the slave’s 
rights, and we are not surprised to find a class 
of manumitted slaves appearing in its midst. 
Similarly with the criminal. At the first moment 
of anger he is thought of merely as an object to be 
hurt or destroyed j but, when it is realized that he 
too may have his utilities — that in fact it may be 
undesirable utterly to cast him out— then we find 
all sorts of precautions taken to prevent his hasty 
destruction. Thus arise the cities of refuge, 
trials by ordeal, sanctuaries, advocates, * the 
King’s Mercy,’ until ultimately we reach the 
whole apparatus devised by a Beccaria and worked 
by a Howard for the elimination of any suffering 
over and above what is necessary for the public 
safety. Love has begun to work ; the ciiminal is 
recognized as a member, if an erring; member, of 
the group; and, indeed, the principle entered 
fairly early into the social order. For a long time 
ast some tribes, and almost all organized States, 
ave reserved a prerogative of pardon, lodged in 
the chief magistrate, the purpose of which is to 
cast the aigis of protection over the criminal him- 
self, as one who, despite his lapse, may yet he of 
service to the community. This gradual enlarge- 
ment of the social group to include within it those 
who were formerly shut out is part of a general 
movement on the part of the group to assume 
responsibility over a wider and wider area ; and 
there seems to be no limit to the growth of this 
tendency. Already we see the State throwing its 
shield over children, imbeciles, and the lower 
animals ; it has long protected the alien ; and where 
it will stop none can say. In the 20th century 
movement for penal reform the scientific and the 
humanitarian Bnes are seen to converge ; and the 
tendency is to transform mere punishment into a 
converting discipline, beneficial alike to State and 
to individual. 

To the two elements of anger and fear,^ then, 
that are involved in the primary conception of 
punishment we must now add a third, which tends 
ever to become the dominant one — ^that of affection 
or love. 

3, Manifestation of these elements in modern 
theories of punishment. — ^Inheriting the tradition 
of these three emotions of anger, fear, and affec- 
tion, the modem State, more or less consciously, 
.applies them in its system of punishment. It is 
true that the ethical element is not always promi- 
nent in the application of law to practice ; but the 
three aims ox punishment as so far understood 


(retributive, deterrent, and reformatory) neverthe- 
less underlie our criminal law, and the tendency 
is for the ethical aspect gradually to assume a 
dominant position. 

* As social order,* says Hobbouse, * evolves an independent 
organ for the adjustment of disputes and the prevention of 
crime, the ethical idea becomes separated out from the con- 
flicting passions which are its earlier husk,* 1 

The judge has before him, at least theoretically, 
the accuser, the community, and the accused, each 
of them preferring a claim. These claims (though 
not always in practice separable) may be rougWy 
defined as (a) the indignation of the accuser, (6) the 
fears of the community, (c) the appeal of the accused 
to consideration as a member of a group united by 
solidarity of interest and good-will. These claims 
correspond alike to the three primary emotions 
and to the three aims of punishment But the 
fact that the tliree claimants are not left to them- 
selves to settle the dispute brings to light a fourth 
element. For, although it miglit at first glance 
appear that the judge is merely the repi esentative 
of the community as against accuser and accused, 
yet this is not really so ; he is the representative, 
not of one party, hut of all the three ; and his task 
is to ap^rtion the relative values of the three 
claims. Thus, with the calling in of an outsider as 
arbitrator, there is a notable development, which 
(despite strong arguments that might he brought 
forward on the otlier side) seems on the whole to 
mark an ethical advance. In the first place, to 
adjust the demands of the emotions leason is 
called in as umpire ; and reason, in the fine phrase 
of Milton, is the Jaw of law itself. Again, the 
presence of this umpire assures finality ; the cause 
IS brought to some sort of conclusion. And, 
thirdly, a power is brought into play of the highest 
ethical importance~the power of leadership in 
things of the mind. It was thus that Deborah, by 
judging Israel under her palm-tree, acquired that 
capacity and influence which enabled her to rescue 
her country from the oppressor. In a well-known 
passage Maine describes how, in the early days of 
Home, a mrpietaU grams may have first come to 
intervene as aibitrator in disputes. Passing acci- 
dentally by, he is asked to decide the case ; a sum 
of money is staked on the decision ; and at the 
close the loser pays the sura, not as a penalty, but 
as remuneration for the arbitrator’s trouble.^ The 
judge is chosen as pietate gravis ; and his pietas 
and gravitas cannot hut grow with exercise.^ 

Yet, as we have hinted, some ethical weaknesses 
lurk in the procedure as now carried out. The 
arbitration is now compulsory, at least to one of 
the disputants; and the arbiter is no longer a 
kindly spectator, but a professional. The ‘ sum of 
mone;^’ has become a penal infliction; and the 
infliction is made by proxy. We have, in fact, 
not merely restitution, hut penalty. As to the 
evils of professionalism, they are obvious to all. 
‘A profession is essentially a conspiracy.’^ In 
the weighty words of Lord Lorehurn, ‘Lawyers 
are against legal reform ; it is an interested prO‘ 
fessional opposition J ® Nor is the effect, upon the 
class that awards or inflicts punishment, by any 
means alway's beneficial. In actual fact, perhaps, 
the judge himself may escape these effects ; but it 
would be difficult to find a harder-hearted class 
than the set of lawyers, clerks, and apparitors who 
surround him. It is here that public opinion must 
always be awake ; and here too^ lies one of the 
chief merits of an unprofessional jruy-system. 

The judge, fallible as he is, is not without 
guidance ; and that guidance is tradition. This 
tradition acts both towards width and towards 
limitation. The judge’s principle must always 
1 P.180. ap. 884ff. 

8 But see Pollock*s note on Heine, p. 407, 

* See The jifaUont 10th June 1917. * 
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Lend to push him beyond his boundary ; his tools 
keep him 'within it.^ In place of haphazard 
custom, a code has appeared as a kind of standard- 
ized tool ; but that standard is always subject to 
modification. Spontaneous modification largely 
ceases with the introduction of a code; but 
deliberate change, due to the conscious desire for 
improvement, never ceases.^ It was thus, 
that Mansfield, by ingenious interpietations of the 
la-w, saved Roman Catholics from the penalties of 
the Test Act, which, again, was actually repealed 
fifty years later. We become aware, then, of 
another power behind the Judge, conesponding to 
the impalpable power behind his predecessor, the 
primitive king. Tradition (and also the unescap- 
ahle spirit of the age) compels the judge to a 
perpetual re-adjustment of the scales of justice. 
The old simple* idea of equality inevitably gives 
way, "With the growth of knowledge and imagina- 
tion, to the more complicated notion of propor- 
tion.® Behind strict law and also behind tradition 
we detect the regulating presence of equity^ — a 
conception so rooted in liuman nature that it 
appears in the most primitive of fairy-tales. By 
obscure stages law herself begins to subsume 
eq^ttity into her realm, until at last we perceive a 
formal alliance between the two; and who can 
doubt that this alliance springs from the desire 
that law shall not be too visibly divorced from the 
developing ethical standard of the times? In a 
similar fashion, the old legal theology has gradu- 
ally adapted itself to the ethical requirements of 
an ethically advancing society. 

* Nothing',' says Maine, G ‘is more distasteful to men , . . than 
the admission of their moral progress as a substantive reality. 

. . . Hence the old doctrine that Equity flowed from the king's 
conscience— the improvement which hod in fact taken place m 
the moral standard of the community being thus referred to an 
inherent elevation in the moral sense of the sovereign.' 

But this very fiction of the king's conscience 
marks the existence in the mind of the communitj 
of a type or pattern to which the constitution m 
seen to conform only partially ; ** and this pattern 
may in many minds he regaraed as a divine order, 
which uses human society as its means of expres- 
sion. Other minds^ may exclude the divine, yet 
all alike conceive this pattern as an ethical ideal. 

We may now add to the emotions of anger, fear, 
and love, as producers of social punishment, the 
following elements ; the conception of an umpire, 
who brings reason to regulate the emotions ; the 
conception of tradition, the accumulation of human 
judgments, limiting the action of the judge ; the 
conception of equity, or of a set of principles 
which must adjust the rulings of tradition ; and 
the conception of an ideal, whether regarded as 
divine or viewed as human, to which communities 
of men have a tendency to conform. Of these we 
may observe that all involve an ethical element ; 
that they must all he present in a righteous 
decision ; and that they are closely bound up with 
the jirogress of mankind, admitting indeecf, to a 
certain extent, of being arranged in historical i 
sequence. 

‘Plurima est et in omni lure civili, et in pontiflcum libris, et 
in XII tabuhs, antiqmtafeis efiBgieg.’ ^ 

4 . Religious aspect.— When this conception 
of a type or pattern takes the form of a belief in 
a divine order revealed to man, then the subject 
of punishments and rewards becomes distinctively 
religious. Religious, of course, in some sense it 
has almost always been. Even before the sense of 
‘ order’ was evolved, when religion was scarcely 
to be^ distinguished from magic, the disorder was 
conceived as a divine disorder : the god was cap- 

1 Kartinean, iL 263. s Maine, p. 26. 

8 Martineftu, ii. 249. Maine, p. 49 if. 

® P. 71 f. 6 Sidgwiok, Methods of MUeff, p. 296 ff. 

7 Oicero, de Orat i. 43. 


ricioua, but men endeavoured nevertheless to 
understand Ms caprices and to propitiate his 
strange anger. Step by step the god is conceived 
as punishing and rewarding on an intelligible 
system ; and here we see the gradual emergence 
of the pattern. 

‘ We are told,’ says Bryce, ‘that the sun and the wind killed 
Laoghaire, because he broke his oath to the men of Munster.* ^ 
Here the god is seen acting physically, but 
punishing an offence that weakens the social 
bond. A step in advance is taken when spiritual 
agencies arise who take an interest in certain 
moral acts as such® — when, in fact, a certain 
stability is seen m the divine judgments. Zeus, 
invariably punishing a wrong done to the guest 
or suppliant, is already a religious conception; 
and from that point we can trace the growth of 
the idea of a righteous God into its modern 
stages. A man who has attained this view of a 
righteous God must, when faced with the fact of 
punishment as an integral part of the social 
order, ask himself the question, Is it in accord- 
ance with the will of God that man should 
punish his fellow-man ? He may seek enlighten- 
ment from revelation; and in this case his 
answer will depend on the interpretation that 
he gives to the sacred traditions. Or he may 
inquire of philosophy (supposed here to be more or 
less theistic) ; and in this case the answer will 
vary according to the form of philosophy which 
appeals to him. Should the answer oe in the 
negative, we have already pointed out that this 
article will he of little utility. If, on the other 
hand, it be in the affirmative, the seeker will at 
once be led to discuss the right relation of human 
justice to divine. (1) Shall it consciously en- 
deavour to follow the principles on which, so far 
as can be seen, God rules the world ? Or (2) shall 
men, while duly reverencing the divine law as a 
norm fox the individual, refuse to regard it as a 
model for regulations dealing with the social 
order ? Shall the State, in other words, be theo- 
cratic or secular ? There is no lack of communities 
of either kind ; still less is there lack of commu- 
nities with something of both. Of systems that 
have worked on theocratic lines, perhaps the most 
familiar and striking example is the tfewish ; but 
many Eastern States have conformed more or less 
fully to the type, and the Christian Church in the 
Middle Ages made a determined effort to realize 
the ideal. Many theorists also have held this view 
in varying degrees. Arnold, e.^., and Gladstone 
in Ms Church and State propounded doctrines of 
this kind, while Martensen® speaks of ‘the dmne 
authority which manifests itself in the law, . . . 
and is postulate and background for all earthly 
human authority.’ To him religion is ‘ the inmost 
nerve of obligation, which knits us to responsi- 
bility.’ The ideal has in fact attracted saintly 
minds since the Akkadian psalmist, seventeen 
centuries before Christ, addressed Ms goddess aa 
her ‘ whose will makes contracts and justice to 
exist, establishing obligations among men.’'* But 
I the verdict of experience is fatal to it. As a matter 
of historical fact, the deadest, the most repres- 
sive, and the least enlightened of all forms of 

f overnment have been the theocratic. ® Islam, e,g » , 
eclares plainly that law is religion and religion 
law — with the result that the law of Islam is a 
mass of enactments, unalterable because dictated 
by God or His mouthpiece, instead of a living 
and growing body of principles. The history of 
onr own land provides us with instances full of 
warning. Barebone’s Parliament, endeavouring 
^Studies in SiMory md Jwn&prvMnee, vol. ii. ch. adiif 
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to rule England in accordance with the Law of 
Moses, is not an edifying spectacle. The identi- 
fication of religion and law, indeed, has been 
baleful to both; religion has become frigid and 
ceremonial ; law has been treated as infallible, and 
has therefore been unprogressive. True, such a 
system is often successful in securing obedience 
(or at least an external conformityj, but at a 
terrible expense; nor is there any limit to the 
cruelty which may be practised in the name 
of some god or other. It is the attempt to 
punish as God is supposed to punish that largely 
accounts for the hideous record of religious perse- 
cution. 

Hence we are not surprised to find that the 
majority of the noblest publicists, even among men 
of deep religious feeling, have utterly refused to 
permit religion, in this sense, to intrude into the 
domain of punishment. The illustrious Beccaria 
—to take but one great name — knew too well the 
dangers of theological interference to permit to 
‘religion’ the slightest visible power over civil 
jurisdiction. All penalties, he held, must be 
dictated by State utility. 

Is, then, religion to be totally excluded? Far 
from it. There is nothing to prevent the religious 
man from being a good citizen ; on the contrary, 
his religion tends to make him the best of servants 
to the State. Accustomed to look on the im- 
provement of character as the highest of aims, he 
refuses, iu his r61e of citizen, to accept as a satis- 
factory form of punishment one that does not 
further that aim. Eeligious men, it is true, differ 
widely in their views. Some hold that the retri- 
butive element should be upheld ; others, looking 
upon punishment as a necessary evil, to be toler- 
ated solely for the safety of society, will have 
none of that element, and turn their energies 
towards furthering the good of the criminal. But 
their differences are, after all, but matters of 
varying emphasis. 

5 I Attitude of the religious man to law. — No 
question is at once more important and more 
difficult than that of the due attitude of religion 
and morality toAvards punishment. 

*A11 theories on the subjeot of punishment,’ says Maine, 

* have more or less broken down ; and we are at sea as to first 
principles.* 1 ‘ The question as to the true principles on which 
penalties should be awarded for crime is still an unsolved one,’ 
says Lord Russell of Killowen ; and Sir Robert Anderson, a 
man of almost unequalled experience m criminal investigation, 
maintains that our whole system of punishing' crime is false m 
principle and mischievous m practice. 2 

It is thus plain both that reform is necessary 
and that ife is very difficult. The wise reformer 
will walk warilj^. Yet we are not without some 
fairly certain principles which may form the basis 
of our views as to the proper forms and methods of 
punishment. Putting aside all sophistical argu- 
mentation, we must recognize the necessity of a 
proportion between penalty and offence, and also 
between penalty and offender. Exact measure- 
ment of crime is of course impossible; but a 
healthy ethic revolts against a Draconian severity. 
Hanging for the theft of five shillings we will not 
have ; and first offenders must be treated leniently,® 
Most of us would also uphold the principle of the 
indekrminate sentence. Again, a true morality 
will not be satisfied to discuss punishment on the 
grounds of mere social convenience. There is 
something to be said, e.gr., for a plentiful use of the 
punishment of death. A nuisance is easily got rid 
of, and with the least possible expenditure of public 
money; the dead criminal cannot repeat his 
crimes, and (though experience does not say so) it 
is arguable that others, by the sight of so terrible 

1 Maine, IndUm SpeeeheSt ed. M. E. Grant Duff, London, 
1892, p. 126. 

2 See Kenny, Outlines of Criimnal Law^ oh. xxxii. p. 498. 
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a retribution, may be deterred from imitation. 
But religion and ethics will be moved by no such 
considerations. By death the eriminai (who is by 
no means to be treated as wholly unserviceable) is 
deprived of the power of further service ; and to 
this religion, here reinforced by science, Avill no 
more agree than will the economist noAv agree to 
make no use of the so-called ‘ waste-produets ’ of 
the coal-mine. It may, like the pope in Brown- 
ing’s poem, be compelled to admit the advisability 
of death as a punishment in certain exceptional 
cases, but not on the grounds above mentioned; 
and it is possible that it may come to reject the 
death-penalty altogether. 

Outlawry, so common in former times, tends to 
lose its meaning as the world tends to become one ; 
but in any case it is a confession of weakness and 
an evasion of responsibility which religion is loth 
to make. Imprisonment and the social boycott, 
to some extent, take its place ; but in the applica- 
tion of these we must insist on the constant treat- 
ment of the cnminal as a potentially valuable 
citizen. The imprisonment must not be such as to 
degrade him yet more ; and, on his release, he 
must not be shunned like a pariah, but given a 
fair chance ; Beccaria indeed goes almost farther 
than this. 

‘The degree of the punishment,’ he says, ‘and the conse- 
quences of the crime, ought to be so contrived as to have the 
greatest possible effect on others, with the least possible pam 
to the delinquent.’! 

Law being useless without a sanction, and sanction 
being an evil, the religions man aviU desire to 
diminish the number of laws and the number of 
legal crimes. More and more he will aim at the 
substitution of public opinion for legal penalty; 
for, if experience shows anything clearly, it proves 
that a healthy public opinion does more in a year 
to prevent crime than tlie severest penalties m a 
century. Duelling, e.g., has ceased in Britain, 
not by being treated as murder, but by being pro- 
claimed as immoral, or even by being ridiculed as 
absurd ; and, were the laws against it to be 
dropped, it would none the less remain in abey- 
ance. Adultery, again, has not flourished least in 
those countries where it has been punished by the 
law.® 

This attitude does not imply any insensitiveness 
to the evil of crime. Eeligion does not regard sin 
as a mere disease, nor does it relieve the criminal 
of responsibility.® 

‘ One system (the Philadelphian) had approached the problem 
from the mental side, aiming to solve it % making men think 
right. The other (the Auburn) approached the problem from 
the physical side, aiming to solve it by making men act right. 
Both failed ; for the problem of crime is a moral one. No man 
can he reformed except his conscience be quickened.’ * 

Some methods employed at present in the detec- 
tion or prevention of crime tlie religious man will 
probably regard as pernicious and to be renounced. 
The ageni provocateur, e,g., cannot be used but 
at the cost of moral deterioration to himself and 
to the Government that employs him. He may 
diminish one form of villainy, but he adds to 
another that is probably worse. The ordinary 
spy is little better ; and the offering of rewards to 
criminals who Avill betray an accomplice can only 
increase, in the society as a whole, the most loath- 
some of vices, that of treachery.® 

Improvements of the kind here hinted at, ^d 
many more, may be accomplished by the ethical 
and religious man, acting quietly as a citizen of 
ordinary influence. There are, however, occasions 
when it may be his duty to set himself in direct 
opposition to what he regards as^ a bad law. Of 
these cases the classical example is Antigone ; the 

1 Crimes and PunishMents, p. 7 f. 

2 Kant, Phil of 20B, 

8 See Mott Osborne, Society and Prisons, ch. t p. 82. 
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Biblical, Peter and John preaching the gospel in 
Jerusalem. Quite recent times, of course, supply 
famous examples. Here, by the nature of the case, 
no precise rules can he laid down. The conscien* 
tious rebel (or, as VVestermarck^ calls him, the 
‘moral dissenter’) must seek all the enlightenment 
at his disposal, and then, after carefully balancing 
against his scruples the claims of the State and 
tjEe evils involved in disobedience, act accordingly. 
For such men other moral and religious men will 
desire the punishment to he as light as possible ; 
for conscience is not so common that even a mis- 
taken conscience can be suppressed except at a 
heavy loss to the community. Nor is the dissenter 
ever acting, in a strict sense, alone. ^ ‘ He feels,’ 
says Westermarck,^ ‘that his conviction is shared 
at least by an ideal society’; in the words of 
Pollock, he regards his own opinion ‘ not as peculiar 
to himself, hut as what public opinion ought to 
be.’® An ethical judgment of such men will 
further take into account the fact that the great 
reformers of the past have in their time been 
moral dissenters of precisely this kind. 

Finally, the religious man is, almost ipso faetOi 
an optimist. He believes in the inherent power of 
good and in its ultimate triumph ; and he looks 
forward therefore to a time when virtue will be so 
predominant that punishment will he unnecessary ; 
the attractions of goodness will he by themselves 
sufficient to ensure just action on the part of 
.societies and their members. But meanwhile the 
moral or religious man will give his support to all 
agencies for the eradication of crime, measuring 
that support by the degree in which those agencies 
involve more of the reformative element and less 
of the retributive. 

A word here seems desirable as to punishments 
in the next world. Here the religious man’s views 
cannot help being coloured by his views as to 
earthly punishment. He may, it is true, be com- 
pelled by his belief in revelation to admit the 
existence of certain forms of future penalty which 
may, per se^ seem purely retributive ; and he may 
be compelled to answer to objections by the simple 
argument, ‘Man cannot judge God.’ Neverthe- 
less, we trace a growing tendency to reject the 
merely retributive penalty as unworthy of the 
Beity. Men dare, like Abraham, to ask, ‘Shall 
not the Judge of all the earth do right ? and they 
tend more and more to claim from divine justice 
the same end and character as from their own. 
The Koman Catholic has long had his Purgatory ; 
the liberal theologian believes in a universal 
restoration; the orthodox Protestant no longer 

E reaches the deterrent judgment sermons of a 
undred years ago ; and he tempers his view of 
eternal punishment by manifold accommodations. 
The dame is not a literal fire ; or the sinner, even 
‘between the saddle and the ground/ may have 
sought and received mercy. 

6. Rewards. — Punishments and rewards divide 
between them the whole field of legislation.^ But 
the division is very unequal ; for, though the field 
of reward is far the larger, being in fact co-exten- 
sive with the whole field of service, it naturally 
demands far less attention from the lawgiver. As 
punishment is an ‘ evil/ so reward may he defined 
as ‘ a portion of the matter of good, which, in con- 
sideration of some service supposed or expected to 
be done, is bestowed on some one, in the intent 
that he may be benefited thereby.’ ^ By ‘ benefit,’ 
as might be expected, Bentham means ‘ pleasure ’ ; 
but, as he well points out, reward cannot ensure 
ideasure ; it is meant, however, to enlarge the 

123. SB, sp. 309. 
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Opportunities of pleasure at the disposal of its 
recipient. If we prefer the word, we may sub- 
stitute ‘happiness^ for Bentham’s phrase. 

As we analyze reward, we shall discover ample 
scope for the exertion, by religion and ethics, of 
influence over its distribution. It is hard, perhaps, 
to improve on Bentham’s division, according to 
which it may assume one (or more) of four forms : 
(1) wealth, (2) honour, (3) power, (4) exemptions. 
Of these ‘wealth/ according to Bentham’s utili- 
tarian view, ‘is in general the most suitable.’^ 
Thus successful warriors have often been directly 
rewarded by gifts of money or estate; and in 
modern communities the whole course of legisla- 
tion has been generally conducted with a vievr to 
jiroviding wealth as a reward for service, and to 
securing it, when once acquired, against violence 
or fraud. But ‘honours,’ at least as direct gifts 
of the State, are equally common; and in some 
countries civil servants of a certain rank are 
ennobled as a matter of course. We are all 
familiar with titles as a gratification for at least 
theoretical services. Exemptions, again, are 
common, whether in the form of exemption from 
civil burdens or in that of exemption from punish- 
ment. Thus, under the AnoienBigime, the nobles 
and clergy, in return for more or less fictitious 
State services, were freed from most kinds of 
taxation. ‘Previous good conduct’ is almost 
everywhere admitted as a plea in mitigation of 
unishment.® Sometimes, indeed, the exemptions 
ave been even anticipatory; a Roman citizen, 
e.g.^ knew beforehand that he was free from 
capital punishment, a Russian deputy from 
corporal. ‘Benefit of clergy’ secured ‘clerks’ 
from certain penalties; and in former times 
English noblemen were exempt from penalties for 
even atrocions crimes. 

But it is with regard to power that religion and 
ethics have most to say; for there can be no 
doubt that of all rewards power ought to be the 
commonest ; and it is in the direction of increasing 
the range of power as a reward that reform should 
certainly proceed. Both on religious grounds and 
on grounds of expediency it is eminently desirable 
that he who has been faithful in a few things 
should be made ruler over many things ; and it is 
to be hoped that men will be diminishingly anxious 
for rewards of other kinds ; that, in fact, men 
who have been useful should ask to be paid merely 
by being granted greater opportunities of useful- 
ness. Here lies the true reconciliation between 
the view of Pericles, that ‘where there are the 
greatest rewards of merit, there will be the best 
men to do the work of the State,’® and that of 
Plato, that there can be no sound government 
while public service is done with a view to remu- 
neration.'* Whether, e.g,i a school should give 
prizes may well be doubted ; but it is beyond dis- 
pute that the boy who has shown capacity and 
merit should be made a prefect. It is true that, 
as Bentham observes,® we do not make him who 
has produced the best piece of artillery the head 
of the Ordnance ; for the capacity of invention is 
not necessarily the capacity of administration. 
But this is beside the point. That to which we 
desire to promote the inventor is the fuller oppor- 
tunity of invention ; and that to which we desire 
to promote the good ruler is the fuller opportunity 
of rule; the reward is to consist precisely in a 
wider field for Service of the kind which a man has 
shown himself able bo give. And here is one great 
and obvious advantage, from the point of view of 
the community, held by reward over punishment. 
Both alike ‘belong to the automatic element of 

^ ii 194. ® Timm of Athens, nr. v, 
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social bufe the working of reward is far 

more automatic than that of punishment, and is 
achieved with a far less Avasteful expenditure of 
machinery. We do indeed find many a Galba, 

‘ omnium consensu capax imperii, nisi imperasset’ 
we do indeed find men, with none of Galba’s claims, 
promoted to high positions; yet, with all these 
unfortunate exceptions, the capable man tends, by 
the mere viitue of his capacity, to come to the top 
— granted that, in present circumstances, vastly 
too much influence is exerted by powers of rhetoric 
and ‘ pushfulness,’ by audacity and chicane, worst 
of all, by wealth. * Slow rises worth, by poverty 
depressed.’ But it is exactly here that religion 
and ethics find their chance. The moral and 
devout man is accustomed, as we have said, to 
regard character as the really important thing. 
Free from the distorting power of envy, he is also 
(as we believe) gifted with a special fiaAr for the 
discovery of high character; and he will use his 
growing influence for the exaltation of the truly 
serviceable and the depression of the merely 
blatant. With the abolition of the retributive 
penalty and the establishment of enlarged service 
as the appiopriate reward, religion and morals will 
be in the way to achieve their highest ends. ‘ But 
all things excellent are as difficult as they are 
rare.’ 
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REYNARD THE FOX.-Iu the Middle Ages 
beast-fables and apologues were largely used by 
preachers — beasts symbolizing men or particular 
qualities or failings, and their words and actions 
being intended to teach a lesson. These fables 
were partly drawn from Eastern sources, and 
Buddhist literature abounds m them, though they 
aie also used there to express the doctrine of rein- 
carnation, and the^ describe the acts of Buddha in 
previous animal existences. Most folk-tale collec- 
tions contain specimens of them, and some are still 
told among the peasantry. But they were not 
invented for the purpose of pointing a moral. 
They existed already as Marchen, and the moral 
was a later addition. All savage collections of 
folk- tales are full of stoiies of animals which it 
would take little alteration to turn into genuine 
beast-fables. Animal folk-tales, in wdiich animals 
act and speak like men, descend from an age when 
it was actually believed that they could do so, and 
in which also men had akeady noted the char- 
acteristic traits of difierent kinds of animals — 
traits which had human parallels. Such savage 
stories are of the Brer Babbit class, and tell hoAv 
this or that animal successfully tiicked the others. 
As a rule each people has its favourite rogue-animal 
— Hottentots, Bushmen, and Berbers the jackal; 
Bantus, Negroes, Mongols, and Koreans the rabbit 
ox hare ; Malays and Bayaks the moose-deer and 
tortoise; American Indians the turtle, coyote, or 
raven ; while in the north of Europe as well as in 
Oriental stories the fox (or the jackal) dupes the 
bear or the lion.^ The humour of these stories is 
obvious, but they reveal a curious pleasure in as- 
tuteness, cunning, and villainy, though often dire 
vengeance is depicted as overtaking the offender. 
The long and complicated story of Reynard the 
Fox is a literary example of the folk-tale of beasts 
which act as men, raised to an epic grandeur. It 
IS a Marchen on a large scale m which a large 
number of animals axe the dramatis personce, and 
many incidents are brought together into a more 
or less complete whole. Undoubtedly its roots are 
in the popular tales rather than in the moral apo- 
logues current in ecclesiastical circles. See also 
artt. Fable, Parable (Ethnic). 

I. Variants of the Reynard story.— Apart from 
apologues and fables, the first known literary 
versions of the Reynard story are found in Latm 
poems of monastic origin, in which greater ampli- 
tude than was possible in a fable is given to the 
incidents recounted. One of these, which pre- 
supposes a popular original, is the Echasis oujus- 
dam captim, tlie principal subject of which is the 
healing of the lion by the fox, found in the later 
versions. It contains over 1200 verses and was 
written by a monk of the abbey of St. Evre h Toul 
in the 10th century.^ Another short Latin poem 
is the 11th cent. Sacerdos et Lupm, corresponding 
to the twelfth branch of the French Renart^ A 
third is the Luparvm — the wolf as monk, an 
episode found again in the Benart, and dating 
from the late 11th or early 12th centu^.^ Better 
knoum than these is the Fahella Lnpina or Isen- 
grimxts or Beinardus Vulpes (c. 1160), a poem of 
over 6000 lines, divided into four books, with a 
certain unity and sequence of episodes, in which 
for the fi.rst time the animals appear with the 

1 See CF,p. 89 and reff. there, and cf. W. H. I. Bleek, Reynard 
the Fox in S, Africa, London, 1864 ; K. Krolm, Ear und Fuchs, 
Helsingfors, 1888, Mann und Fuchs, do. 1891, 

2 J. Grimm and A. Schmeller, Lateinisehe Gedickte des X und 
XI Jahrhunderts, Gottingen, 1838, p. 8401. ; E. Voigt, Ecba>m 
Captivi, das aUeste Thterepos des MiUelalters, Strassbnrg, 
1876. 

s Grimm-Scbmeller, p. 840 : W. J. Thoms, The Hist of Reynard 
Uie Fox [Percy Society], London, 1844, pp, xxvifi, Ixxxix. 

4 J. Grimm, Reinhart Fuchs, Berlin, 1834, p. 410 fl. ; Voigi 
Kl&inere laUinimhe Denkmhler der Thiersage am dem Xlt 
his XIV Jahrhmdert, Strassburg, 1878, p. 681 
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characteristic names of the Keynard epos.^ Of 
this poem there is a short abridgment, the Ism- 
grimusj containing the incidents of the lion’s sick- 
ness and his healing the advice of Beynard, 
and the pilgrimage of Bertihana the goat.^ The 
Fahdla Lupina is probably of Flemish origin, 
bnt from French originals or traditions, and its 
authorship is attributed to Magister Nivardus in a 
14th cent. MS of the poem. He is a pious monk, 
who nevertheless satirizes the pope, priests, and 
religious oiders, and is bitterly opposed to St. 
Bernard. Its subject is the adventures of Isen- 
pimus and Beinardus, the lion’s sickness and 
healing by Beinardus, and the outwitting and 
death of Isengrimus through the craft of Beinardus. 
The poem is charged with irony and is full of 
humour as well as moral allusions. 

The earliest (Middle) High German version is 
the Eeinhart Fuchs of Heinrich der Glichesaere 
(c. 1180).® Tins work forms a complete whole 
without lapses or lack of order and connexion in 
the parts of the narrative, and with every evidence 
of having been clearly planned and executed. 

The fox is here brought into relation with several inferior 
animals, then with the wolf, until the last, disgusted with 
Beynard’s successes over him, seeks justice along with the other 
animals from the lion, who is ill. Beynard heals him, and turns 
the tables on lua accusers. His healing potion, however, is a 
poison, and kills the king. In O.F. poison^sm^deoine, breu- 
vage> Possibly Gllichesaere misunderstood the word, unless this 
treatment of the episode of the healing is his own conception. 
Unknown to other versions is the cause of the king’s illness, 
viz. revenge on the part of the Icing of the ante when these 
have been destroyed by King Lion because they would not 
acknowledge his supremacy. 

It can be proved that Glichesaere’s work is due to 
French originals, and he himself alludes to French 
poems on the subject. Of his twenty-one adven- 
tures, five only are not paralleled in the French 
Eoman de Menart The Boman^ however, has 
nothing of the completeness or unity which is a 
chief characteristic of Glichesaere’s version, and a 
French poem of similar scope and harmony, now 
lost, has been postulated as his source, or a MS 
containing various ‘ branches ’ in the order of his 
episodes, or, more probably, a traditional arrange- 
ment of separate nari’atives. Such a grouping is 
already found in the Beinardus Vulpes {c. 1150). 

Meanwhile in Flanders a poet, Willem van 
Utenhove, or Willem die Matoc, basing his work 
probably on a French poem in which the scene of 
the judgment of Beynard at the court of the lion 
had received original treatment, composed a work 
in Flemish, Beimert de Vos, some time in the 18th 
century. A continuation, Beinaerfs Eistorie, by 
a later unknown writer, supplied large additions 
and an element of satire, and tbe whole was now 
regarded as one complete work.<‘ Willem’s ex- 
panded work is the source of the many translations 
and prose versions which have been so popular in 
various lands since the invention of printing. A 
popular prose version appeared in print at Gouda, 
by Gheraert Leeuw, in 1479, Die Bystorie mn 
Beynaert die Vos, and its popularity caused 
Willem’s poem to be forgotten. In 1481 Cax ton’s 
En»iish rendering of this version with omissions 
and abridgments was published at Westminster. 
But the story of Beynard must have been known 

-R^inardus Vulpes, Stuttgart and Tubingen, 
1832; summarized in A. Eothe, Lea Eomans du Renard, ex- 
aminds, analyses et compares, Pans, 1846, p. 40 ff. 

s Grimm, ReinhaH Rwhs, p. 1 ff. , summarized in Thoms, p. 
xxixff. Thia^ poem was formerly supposed to be earlier th^ 
the longer Reinardns Vulpes. See Thoms, pp. xxix, xxxvi 

8 Published by Gnmrn m his Rexnhart jFWas, p. 25 11. Later 
he published fragments of an earlier and original recension in 
^nmchr&uien an Karl Lackmann, Leipzig, 1840. See also k 
Eeissenberger’a ed., Reinhart Fueha, Halle, 1886. 

^ Willem’s work is given in Grimm, p. 116 ff. For the con- 
tinuation see J. F. WiTlem, Reinaert de Vos, Ghent, 1836. See 
^0 E. Martin, Willems Gedicht * Van den Voa Reinaerde* tmd 
ate Utnaroeitung undFortsetzung ' ReinaerVs Historie,* Poder- 
bom, 1874. 


already in England, as is shown by references in 
Chaucer’s JSfonnes Brestes Tale and in earlier 
Anglo-Norman poets, and by the existence of 
actual stories of the Beynard group in Latin and 
English verses of the 13th“14th centuries.^ 

A Saxon or Low German version of tiie Beinaert, 
written in verse, appeared in 1498, and has been 
variously attributed to Heinrich van Alkmar or to 
Nicolaus Baumann. This work, called Beynke de 
VossB' was the source of the High German versions 
of Beineke Fuchs, the first of which was published 
at Frankfort in 1545, and also of Danish, Swedish, 
and other translations. Goethe’s well-known 
poem, based on J. C, Gottsched’s version (1752), 
appeared m 1794. 

The surviving French versions of the Beynard 
story are the poems of the Homan du Benart 
These date from the 12th-X3th cent., and are the 
work of different troimdres, though undoubtedly 
based on existing compositions or traditional 
versions. The separate poems, or ‘branches,’ of 
the Boman consist of numerous episodes which do 
not form a complete whole and have often little 
connexion with each other. One adventure follows 
another without transition— so much so that the 
number of the ‘ branches/ their order, and their 
contents vary in different MSS. In spite of the 
lack of order, it is fairly evident that the basis of 
the episodes of the Boman is the complaint laid 
before King Noble (the lion) against Beynard by 
Isengrim, the wolf, regarding the fox’s villainies, 
and especially his violence to Hersent, Isengriin’s 
wife. The fox is always the chief actor. The 
authors of some of these Benart poems were the 
early 13th cent, trouv^res, Pierre de St. Cloud, 
Bichard de Lison, and an unnamed * Prestre de la 
Croix en Brie.’ Of the other authors the MSS say 
nothing, but the provenance of the poems seems 
to have been Normandy, Champagne, Picardy, 
and Flanders.® The complexity of the Boman is 
in striking contrast with the unity of the poem of 
Heinrich der Glichesaere, who nevertheless worked 
upon French sources. The Roman contains some 
30,000 verses, and undoubtedly several ‘ branches ’ 
have been lost. 

While the bulk of the 'branches’ make the animals act and 
speak in character, others are full of the manners of the age of 
chivalry, and the animals act and speak as knights, with httle 
regard to their own characters. 

Another Benart romance is the independent Le 
Oottronnement de Benart, dating from the second 
half of the 13th cent., which departs further from 
the Beynard tradition, and which has been attri- 
buted to Marie de France, though this is a matter 
of considerable doubt. ^ To the same romance 
cycle belongs the Benart le JTouvel bv Jacquemart 
Giel6e de Lille, 1288.® 

Its subject is the strife of Reynard against King MToble, re- 
presented as a stnfe of evil against good. The work shows 
traces of scholastic learning and classical knowledge; its 
tendency is to allegory, and it satirizes the clergy as does also 
Le Conronnement, for their corruption, while its author strives 
to exhort to a purer faith. 

Still another poem is the long Benart le Contre- 
fait, an imitation or reproduction of the older tales, 

/See Thoms, m Ixxiiifl. ; T. Wright, Selection of Latin 
Stones from MSS of ISth and Uth cent. [Percy Society], 
London, 1842, p. 65, and Introd, ad Jin., where an English 
metrical version of one of the hranches of the French Renart is 
printed. 

2 Analyzed in Bothe, p. 73 ff. 

3 L. Sudre, Lea Sources du roman de Renart, Paris, 1892, p. 

The Roman was ed. by D. M. M4on, Le Romam du Wl 
d^aprU Us manuscrita da la Bill, du roi, dea 
XlXIe, XIV^, et XF® aUclea, 4 vols., Paris, 1836. A supple- 
mentary vol. was published by P, Ohabaille, Le Roman du 
Renart ; Sup^Umena, vanantes, et correctionSf Paris, 1885. A 
definitive ed. is that of E. Martm, Le Roman de Renart, 8 vols., 
Strassburg and Paris, 1882-87 ; see also his Ohsermtiona sw h 
Roman de Renart, do, 1887. An, analysis of the poem will be 
found in Bothe, p. 106 ff. 

j Published m M6on, vol. iv., and analyzed in Eothe, p 30211- 
0 M^on, vol. iv. ; Bothe, p, 364 ff. 
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by a clerk of Troyes, writing in the 14th cent., 
which satirizes the monastic and chivalric orders 
and displays a vast encyclopedic knowledge of the 
learning of the age.^ 

2 . Characteristics of the Reynard cycle. — While 
the different versions of the Keynaid story differ 
in literary worth, and while some have an obviously 
moral purpose or exhibit satire directed against 
some particular abuse, the work as a whole is one 
of the great monuments of literature. The picture 
of the age, its manners, its ideals, is a vivid one. 
A satiric criticism of life— life as a whole, as well 
as of particular aspects of life— is always present ; 
but the telling of a story, the desire of literary 
expression, was probably the first purpose of the 
authors, and the liumorous element — ‘ broad rustic 
mirth,* to quote Carlyle — coarse, brutal, and i 
cynical as it often is, pervades the whole work. I 
The fox is the clever villain all through, astute, 
evil, both as an animal and as a representative of 
man, yet he tends to be sympathetically regarded 
by the reader, like many of Dickens’s villains. The 
other animals usually act in keeping with their 
nature, and are more than men disguised. While 
styled a romance, the poems and, later, the prose 
version have little of the lomantic element, 
although fancy plays round all the episodes, coarse, 
hard, and cynical as they often are. The element 
of parody enters into the whole <^cle, parody even 
of the most sacred things, and Carlyle truly calls 
it a ‘ wild parody of human life.’ His characteristic 
snmming-np of the whole epos can never be 
bettered.® 

Oaxton’s version avows its moral purpose : * This booke is 
maad for nede and prouffyte of alle god folke, as fer as they in 
redynge or heerynge of it shal mowe understand and fele the 
forsayd subtyl decey tes that dayiy ben used in the woi Ide, not 
to thentente that men shold use them, but that every man 
shold eschewe and kepe hym from the subtyl false shrewis that 
they be not decey vyd.' But humour is none the less the main 
characteristic of his version. 

3 . Sources. — Grimm and others believed that 
the B-eynard story was of Germanic origin, based 
on an old German animal epos. But no trace of 
this exists, and it is certain that the existing 
German versions are based on French originals. 
The provenance of the cycle is probably those 
regions of France and Flanders bordering on 
Germany, or the region between the Seine and the 
Rhine® —a supposition which would account for 
the Germanic form of such names as Ragenhard 
(Reynard), Isengrim, Ricliild, etc., of which Grimm 
made so mnch.** While Reynard has been for four 
centuries one of the most popular heroes in 
Germany, the soil in which during the 12th-13th 
cent, the romance flourished most was undoubtedly 
France, and especially its northern part. The 
oldest text is a Latin one j then follow the older 
French branches of the Benart. These are followed 
again by the version of Heinrich der Glichesaere, 
a Middle High German version translated from or 
based on French originals, and that again by the 
Flemisli and Low German versions. The sources 
of the Reynard stories are probably much less the 
apologues so much beloved in the Middle Ages 
than oral and folk tradition. Sudre has devoted 
a work of great research to an investigation of the 
sources, and has made this conclusion practically 
certain. In spite of certain resemblances of some 
* branches ’ of the Benart and of the early Latin 
versions to the apologues, beast-fables, and the 

X Le Roman de Benart U Contrefait^ ed, F Wolf, Vienna, 
1862; analysis in Eothe, p. 474 ff., and in A. 0. M Robert}, 
FaUes m6dites des X1I% X/JI« et XiF« 2 vols., 

Paris, 3S26, p. cxxxiiff. . ^ , 

2 ‘Early German Literature,* Miscellanies , iii. 204 ff. {WorlcSy 
People’s Ed., London, 1871-72). 

8 G. Saintsbury, The Flourishing of Romance a/na the Rm of 
Allegory i London and Edinburgh, 1897, p. 289. 

4 Of. P, Paris, Les Av&ntures de mattre Renart et d^Tsengnn 
son Oompiire, Paris, 1801, p, S2S f. ; Sudre, p. 46 f. 


stories of the long popular PhysiolognSj all of 
which had a great vogue in the cloisters and 
schools, the affinities between them aio rare, 
distant, and indirect. The allegorical, symbolical, 
and didactic aspects of the apologue are lacking in 
Benart^ and the circumstances of the age were 
such that these would hardly have been omitted 
by authors working directly upon existing fables. 
The Reynard stories have been mainly derived 
from the folk, and only indirectly from literary 
sources. Thus they stand parallel to the Jdtalca^, 
the Fanchatantrai the fables of JSsop and Phsedrus, 
all of them also rooted in current folk- tales in their 
respective ages and places of origin. The link 
with apologue and fable is slight ,* the link with 
the vast edifice of folk-tales of animals, intended 
to amuse rather than instruct, is strong. From 
both, but mainly from the latter, the authors of 
the Benart stories wdth great art produced a work 
which in its different forms lias had an extra- 
ordinary popularity. 

Literature.— The various edd. of the stories of the Reynard 
cycle and various works dealing with it have been suffic^ntly 
indicated m the notes. See also W. J. A. Jonckbloet, Etude 
sur le roman de Renartf Groningen, 1863 ; E. Martin, Examen 
antique des manusonts du Roman de Renart, Basel, 1872. 
E. Arber’s reprint of Caxton’s Hist, of Reynard the Fox, 
London, 1895, is a useful ed of the tale (English Scholar’s 
Library of Old and Modern Works). 

J. A. MacCullooh. 

RIDDLE. — 1. Definition. — ‘ Riddle’ is a com- 
prehensive term for a pulling question or an 
ambiguous proposition which is intended to be 
solved by conjecture. Obscure terms are employed 
on purpose, in order to conceal the meaning, and 
thereby to stimulate the intellect and imagination 
of the reader or listener. Rhetorically the riddle 
is closely related to the metaphor, and in fact it 
may be defined as a metaphor or a group of meta- 
phors which have not passed into common usage 
and whose significance is not evident. Aristotle^ 
insisted on the close connexion between the riddle 
and the metaphor, maintaining tliat,^ when the 
metaphor is employed continuously in the dis- 
course, a riddle is the result. This conception of 
the riddle closely associates it with the allegory 
and fable, and was the Greek view ; for the term 
aTi^os, from which atvvyim, (^riddle’) is derived, was 
applied to ^Fsop’s fables. As a symbolical mode 
of expression, in which the real sense is obscured, 
it becomes an important instrument for the culti- 
vation not only of wit, but also of man’s intellec- 
tual capacities. 

From one point of view the riddle is a product 
of humour, from another it is the result of man’s 
ability to perceive analogies in nature ; its capa- 
city to puzzle is due very largely to analogies 
which are unconsciously stored up in metaphorical 
speech. While a genuine riddle possesses the 
quality of obscurity— the more obscure the better 
— ^yet at the same time it must be a perfectly true 
description. Every term ought to be as accurate 
and exact as in a logical definition, but put in 
a form to baffle and puzzle. All these character- 
istics of a genuine enigma are well exemplified^ in 
the riddle of the Sphinx, which is worthy of being 
quoted, not only as a normal example, but because 
of the large part which it played in Greek legend 
and literature : 

‘What walks on four legs in the morning, oa two at noon, 
and on three in the evening?’ a 

In this question the Sphinx takes the day meta- 
phorically for the span of human life. 

The power of a nddle to arrest the attention and 
, make truth impressive is largely due to an element 

X Foet. 22. . . , . 

2 icrriv, 6 iJiCav rerpaTTOW xal Mttovv Kat rpivrovu 

ylvetat. The poet Pindar is the first Greek writer to employ the 
[ term atviyga. in the sense of ‘ riddle,’ and uses it to desi^ate 
I this saying. 
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of incongruity which is usually present, the irre- 
concilabie and incompatible being associated 
together. Aristotle has brought this feature out 
in one of his statements in regard to riddles : 

aii'iyfx.arS? re yap iSea avri? ecrri, to Xeyovra vvdpxovTa 
aSui/arft crvpdi{/atA 

Samson's enigma, the one folk-riddle preserved in 
Scripture, distinctly embodies this characteristic 
of incongruity : 

‘ Out of the eater came forth meat, 

And out of the strong* came forth sweetness’ (Jg 

2, Tyjies. — The general term ‘riddle’ covers 
several different types of enigmatical questions and 
sayings. 

(a) Logofjriph , — The difficulty may be concen- 
trated in a single woid, when the puzzle lies in the 
double sense winch the word bears. For this kind 
of riddle the Fiench employ the term calemhonr, 
the Gei mans Wortratsel ; a favourite designation 
for it is ‘logogriph.’ A modem example maybe 
cited ; 


When Victor Hugo was elected to memhership in the French 
Academy, Salvandy bitterly remarked to the distinguished 
author ; * Monsieur, voiis avez iiitrocluit en France rart8c6nique 
(I’araenic).* 

The Greeks also employed this type of riddle, and 
a well-known instance of it is found in the Wasps 
of Aristophanes, Avhere the word dcr-r^s occurs in 
the double sense of ‘ shield ’ and ‘ asp.’ ^ 

This type of liddle may he spontaneous and 
natural, or, with the development of the literal y 
art, it may be worked out artificially until the 
logogriph proper is developed. Strictly speaking, 
the logogiiph covers a class of riddles in which the 
puzzle IS based upon tlie addition, subtraction, or 
transposition of letters. A more familiar term for 
the case when the letters are transposed is * ana- 
gram.’ An example of a Latin logogriph is : 

‘qjolle caput, simile aetati turn tempus habebis.’— Pwer; 
Cer (J. 0. Scahger). 

A simple one in English runs ; 

‘There is a word in the English language the first two letters 
of which signify a male, the first three a female, the first four 
a great man, the whole a great woman.’ — He-r-o-ine 


The ancient Hebrews, in disguising a word or 
name by substituting the last letter of the alphabet 
for the first, the next last for the second, and so 
forth, formed what may not inaptly be termed an 
anagram. By this method stands for 
(Jer 25^®), and nh for (25^). With these 
may he Rouped the famous handwriting on the 
wall (Dn 5^). 

(6) jEm(/ma . — Less mechanical and more impor- 
tant is the enigma proper, Aristotle’s atuiyf^at in 
which tile obscure intimation runs tlirough an 
entire passage, sometimes of considerable length. 
This type of riddle is very closely allied to both 
the allegory and the parable,® The Greeks would 
have regarded Nathan’s famous parable (2 S 12) 
and Isaiah’s song of the vineyard (Is 5) as riddles 
The prophet Ezekiel (ch. 17) works out an allegoiy 
in which the monarchs of Babylon and Egj^pt are 
described as eagles. The propliet himself desig- 
nates his allegory a riddle as well as a parable,^ and 
the art revealed in his woiking out of the imagery 
indicates that Hebrew writers were masters of 
the symbolical riddle. The conversation of Jesus 


1 Poet. 22 . 

8 Line 16 fi. : 

ovSev apa, ypi^ov KAeicji-'u/wos, 

TTws Stj ; irpoepei rt? TOitn crvtMrdrais Xdywv 
* on ravrop iv yr} r* aire^oKep Kav ovpapSt 
Kav Tjj BaXo-TTp dppCav rpy dirmSaj * 

8 Qerber(Z)i 0 Spi^ache aU Kunst^ ii, 486) terms it ‘das alle- 
gorische Eatsel.’ 

4 The Hebrew word for riddle is HTH, and for parable 
Both of these occur m Ezk 172 , and maybe regarded as deacrip- 
tiye of the passage which follows. Among the Greeks alvos 
ws a designation for a fable like those current under the name of 
/Esop. aipty/aa is derived from alvos ; in like manner all obscure 
proverbs were designated alviyfiata. 


with Nicodemus is an example of an enigmatical 
discourse employed for the purpose of making 
profound religious truth impresbive ( Jn 3). 

[c] Re.b%is . — The rebus is a third type. Originally 
it was a riddle put in the form of a picture of 
things in words or syllables. 

According to Plutarch, Alexander the Great, during the 
siege of Tyre, saw in a dream a satyr (Sdrvpo?) who could be 
caught only with difficulty The wise men interpreted the 
dream for him very quickly ; 2aTvpQs=:Sa Tvpos. 

Another type of the rebus was put in the form of 
an object-lesson. Let us note an example of it in 
the political sphere : 

The Emperor Marcus Aurelius finds that his revenues are 
steadily decreasing and sends messengers to Judah, the patn- 
aich, for counsel. Instead of giving a veibal reply, the latter 
takes the itnpeual emissaries out to his garden, where he 
uproots the larger plants and replaces them with smaller. The 
royal ambassadors return without any message, but report the 
strange actions of the rabbi to their royal master, who fully 
conipiehends the symbolism of the act and follows the advice 
gi\ en to liim in this strange manner. 

A notable rebus in the historical sphere revolves 
about the person of Cyrus. 

The Scythians, attacked by Cyrus, sent the Persian monarch 
a messenger with arrows, a rat, and a frog By these gifts 
they meant to tell Cyrus that, unless he could hide in a hole 
like a rat, or hke a frog m water, he could not escape their 
arrows. 

{d) Charade. — The charade^ is a later develop- 
ment of riddle-making, a product of liteiary 
activity rather than of primitive efforts at poetry 
or ihetoiic, and thus is essentially artihcial. The 
charade usually turns upon letters or syllables 
composing a w'ord, sometimes on words composing 
a pliiase. It has not inaptly been termed a 
‘syllable-riddle’ {SilbG7iratsel). Examples will 
indicate its character bettei than a formal defini- 
tion. Here is one taken from Greek sources : 

vi7<70soAi7, fidh-Tjixa fioog, re Sapetarov, ‘ the whole an island, 

the lowing of an ox, and the voice of an usurer.' The interpre- 
tation IS p6-bS6s, the island of Rhodes. 2 

We owe a beautiful ancient Latin charade to Aulus 
Gellius : 

‘ Semel rainusne, an bis minus, non sat scio, 

At uti unique eorum, ut quondam audivi dicier, 
lovi ipsi regi noluit coiicedere ’ ^ 

Its solution lies m the equation : Semel minus -^-Ms minus ^ 
ter minus=god Terminus, whose symbol, a boundary-stone, 
remained in the temple of Jupiter erected by Tarquimus 
i Superbiis. 

A famous charade on * cod,’ which, according to 
most authorities, has been incorrectly ascribed to 
Macaulay, runs as follows ; 

‘ Out off my head, and singular I act ; 

Out off my tail and plural I appear ; 

Out off my head and tail, and, wondrous fact, 

Although my middle’s left, there’s nothing there. 

What IS my head ? A sounding sea. 

What IS my tail ? A flowing nver. 

’Mid ocean’s depths I fearless stray, 

Parent of softest sounds, yet mute forever.’ 

A. Fuhrer has called attention to the existence of 
charades in Sanskrit poetry ; and, singularly 
enough, many of these have a religious signi- 
ficance.^ 

(e) JSpigram.— According to the Greek view, the 
epigram, in its original sense of a poetical inscrip- 
tion on votive offerings or grave-stones, was closely 
related to the riddle. In many instances the 
resemblance would have been complete if the epi- 
gram had suggested a challenge to solution.® An 
^ 1 ‘ Charade ’ is a word of French origin. In his Diet, de la 
XitU^ature (1770) S^bastien gives the following definition ; ‘Oe 
mot vient de I’ldiome languedocien et sigmfie, dans son origine, 
un discours propre k tuer le temps ; on dit en Languedoc • 
alloiis faire des charades, pour allons passer I*apr6s-8oup6, ou 
allons veiller cliez un tel, parce que, dans les assemblies de 
I’aprfes-soupi, le peuple de cette province s'amuse A dire des 
riens pour passe- temps’ (quoted from Littri). 

2 Quoted from Ohlert, ltdtsel und Qeseltsohaftssviele der 
alien Ghnechen, p. 167. 

s motes Atticae, xu. 6. 4 gee ZPMG xxxix £1885] 99 ff. 

« Ohlert, p. 108 : * Zahlreicfie Bpigramme konnten als Ratsel 
gelten, wenn man ihnen die Ueberschnft nimmt, zahlreiche 
Ratsel als l^igramme, wenn man die Aufforderung zum Raten 
entfernt ' This statement is made especially of the Greek field. 
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illustration taken from a grave-stone is interest- 
ing : 

rovvQixa. ffrjra pw aXtffO, crdv {I jxv a\<fia o'S tray 
Trarpts KaAx;>jSwv, Se rex^ cro<j!)t’»j, 

* My name is theta rho alpha sigma u mu alpha chi u sigma J 

Chalcedon was my native land ; to he wise is art.* 

This Thrasymachus was a sophist mentioned by Plato. 

{/) Arithmetical riddle. — The arithmetical or 
numerical riddle is next to he noted. Many of 
these are very trivial and are based upon the form 
of the numeral. 

'E.g , ‘ How does twenty remain when one is subtracted from 
nineteen ? ' The solution depends upon the form of the Roman 
numerals XIX and XX. 

A serious form of aiithmetical riddle was 
developed, especially by the Jews, through the 
numerical value of the letters of the alphabet. 
Many Jewish commentators made ( = 

‘serpent’) one of the names of the Messiah because 
the numerical value of the letters is the equivalent 
of O’?*!?. In Gn 14^^ the reader is supposed to find 
the name of Abraham’s steward because the 
numerical value of the Hebrew consonants making 
up the word Eliezer equals 318, the number of the 
patriarch’s attendants. J ewish writers developed 
this method of writing and interpretation into a 
system and termed it ‘ Gematria.’ ^ Instead of the 
intended word, its numerical value was produced 
by permutation of the letters ; in course of time 
this developed into the kabbalistic method of inter- 
preting OT Scripture. One numerical riddle 
appears in the pages of the NT ; it is the number 
of the beast, 666 (Rev 13^®). The custom of taking 
the letters of a word in a numerical sense was a 
part of every Gnostic system. As a prominent 
example we may take the word Abraxas^ used by 
the Gnostics as an amulet because the numerical 
value of the Greek letters totalled 365, the number 
of days in a year,^ 

Another form of the arithmetical riddle is found 
in the OT, and was much cultivated by the Jews 
of post-Biblical days and termed by them the 
middah (nip). A typical example occurs in Pr 

‘There are three things that are never satisfied. 

Yea, four that say not, Enough.* 

These two lines contain the riddle proper; the 
answer is given in the following verse : 

‘ Sheol ; and the barren womb ; 

The earth that is not satisfied with water ; 

And the fire that saith not, Enough.’ 

The numerical riddle in this form is the favourite 
type among th,e Arabs, and instances of it have ! 
also been found in Sanskrit literature.® It was 
also much affected by the Jews of Talmudic times. 
The Jewish scholar A. Wunsche has published a 
collection of the middah type of numerical riddles 
under the title, ‘ Die Zahlenspriiche in Talmud und 
Midrasch.’** 

3 , Origin and development. — The riddle origin- 
ated in the infancy of the human race. J. G. 
Herder, in his Vom Geist dev hehraischen PoesUt^ 
remarks that ‘all peoples in the first stages of 
culture are lovers of riddles.’ The same spirit 
which gave birth to the folk-song and folk- proverb 
likewise produced the riddle. A genuine folk- 

1 Of. t/JS, s.v. ‘ Gematna ” 

2 In the Sibylline verses we have a numerical enigma. The 
answer is the word ’I-^jcrouff—SSS ; 

I = 10 -f 13 a? 8 -f or s= 200 + 0 0 -f V ss 400-f or — 200. 

<rajOKo0(5jaos BinjroU bfxoioTJ^evos , 
rearcrepa <p<avq€vrOr ra S' a^wva Si} a,vT(^, 

Stcrcriot' acrrpayaAwv aptOfAov fi’ oXov 
OKTW yap povafia? o<rcrav SeKaSas eirl toutow 
^8’ ifcaTOvraSa? oKrot airtcrrorepoty dv^pwirots 
ovvo/ia SijXdicreL. 

5 Of* F. Behtzsoh, Comm, on Frmerbs, tr. M, G. Easton, 

2 vols., Edinburgh, 1874-76, ad loc . ; Jacob, AltaraHsche 
ParaUelen znm AT^ p. 17 f. 

4 ZEMQ Ixv. (19113. 

s 2 vols , Weimar, 1782-88, reprint, Gotha, 1890. 


riddle is a spontaneous expression, coming from 
the depths of the soul of a people or race, not from 
the mmd of an individual, and consequently is 
anonymous (cf. art. Proverbs). Riddles aie there- 
fore in a real sense the vox populi. Many pro- 
I found mysterious truths were expressed in tlie 
form of riddles by primitive man, who also fre- 
quently^ used the same literary device in his 
description of an occasional accidental occurrence, 
when it constituted a mystery for him. That 
Greek writers had occasion to discuss the relation 
between aiptyf^a and yplipoSi two common designa- 
tions for riddles, and the two terms ftvdos and X6yos 
is a clear indication that Greek enigmas touched 
the domain of mythology. These two spheres 
would of necessity come together when the mys- 
tery of a natural phenomenon furnished the puzzle 
for the riddle-maker. Mythological speculation 
actually forms a part of the riddle-hymn of the 
Eigveda (see below). 

A sharp distinction ought to be made between 
the original folk-riddle and those more or less arti- 
ficial ones which have come down to us through 
the channels of literature. Rolland^ lays stress 
upon this distinction by dividing riddles into 
two classes ; (1) V6nigme vraimmt po^ulitive ; (2) 
Vimgme savante ou litUraire. It is, however, 
doubtful whether any of the folk-riddles of remote 
antiquity have come down to us in their original 
form. We possess them, if at all, in the polished 
(and in a sense artificial) form resulting from the 
labours of literary men. The writings of the great 
literary geniuses of Greece are liberally sprinkled 
with such riddles; many involving subtle meta- 
physical discussions are found in the Migveda. 
Modern investigators have made collections of 
riddles current among people of primitive culture. 
In a recent edition of Holland ^ the editor has 
added an appendix giving a number of riddles 
curient among the Wolofs of Senegambia, and 
similar collections aie to be found in the journals 
of learned societies and missionary periodicals. 

Chronologically the riddle may be followed to a 
remote antiquity. A very ancient Semitic riddle 
is preserved in a Babylonian tablet r 

‘ Who becomes pregnant without conceiving' f 
Who becomes fat without eating?* 

The answer is ‘ Clouds.’ ® 

The oldest recorded Greek riddle is associated with 
Minos, king of Crete.* When his son, Glaucus, 
disappeared, the monarch consulted an oracle ; the 
reply was in the form of an enigma which was 
solved by the seer, Polyidus. There are manj 
allusions to this riddle in Greek literature, especi- 
ally in the great tragedians. 

Pie-eminent among inigmes litUraires are the 
riddles of the Vedic writings. The spontaneity 
and naivcU of the folk type have entirely dis- 
appeared, and instead of these characteristics they 
distinctly reflect metaphysical speculation of an 
abstruse order (see below). The same qualities 
characterize the enigmas with which the Greek 
philosophers were accustomed to enliven their 
banquets. At certain periods of literary activity 
there have been revivals of the art of riddle-mak- 
ing; writers distinguished for their efforts at 
serious literature have amused themselves by pro- 
ducing riddles usually trivial in subject-matter, 
yet frequently beautiful in form, Riadle-making 
was an affectation wdth the Greeks of tbe Byzan- 
tine period, and their production of ahlyfiara and 
yplipoL was reduced to rules. Ohlert mentions three 
poets of the 11th cent. — Psellus, Basilius Megalo- 
mitis, and Aulikalamus— who devoted themselves 
almost exclusively to the writing of riddles. The 
1 DevinettMi ou 6nigrm$ pcpulavros de la France, 

2 1877, originally publisbea in 1628. 
s Bawlinaon, WAI 11. table 16. lines 48-60, 

4 ApoHodorus, m. iii 1 f. 
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Anglo-Latin poets of the 6th cent, and their 
Anglo-Saxon successors collected and wrote riddles 
extensively. In France of the 17th cent, men like 
Boileau delighted in penning riddles — Boileau’s 
riddle on the flea is famous— while Voltaire and 
Rousseau did not disdain to try their skill in 
making them. F^nelon tests the sagacity of 
T6Uniag.ue by propounding riddles to Mm. The 
popularity of this form of literaiy expression in 
France, during the period covered hy the name 
just mentioned, may be judged hy the publication 
of the Btmtil dm inigrms de ce temps, ^ under the 
editorship of C. Cotin. The Mereure de France 
was a vehicle for the publication of riddles, and 
Duchesne edited a Magasin imgmatiqne. 

In England riddles were much aftected hy literary 
men in the age of Swift, who produced many of 
them. Tlie trivial subject-matter of Swift’s riddles 
— ^On Ink,’ ^On a Pen,’ *On a Fan ’—indicates 
that they were merely the by-products of literary 
activity and employed for the purpose of whiling 
away idle hours. But it was left to Scliiller, after 
going back to the age of the Sibyls and learning 
the art of iiddle-makmg from them, to develop the 
riddle into a beautiful poem, a work of literary art. 
One may be quoted to show that, while the subject- 
matter is trivial, the verse hears all the marks of 
the genius of the German poet. 

* Auf einer grossen Weide gehen 
Yiel tausend Schafe Bilberweiss : 

Wie wir sie heute wandeln sehen, 

Sah aie der alleralfc'ste Gfreis 

Sie altera me und trmken Leben 
Aua emem iinerschopften Born, 

Ein Hirt ist ihnen zugegeben 
Mit schon gebog’nem SiJberhom. 

Er treibt sie aua zu goldnen Thoreu, 

Er uberz<ahlfc sie jede Nacht, 

Und hat der Laminer kerns verloren, 

So oft er aucb den Weg vollbraoht. 

Ein fcreuer Hand hilfb sie ihm leiten, 

Ein muntrer Widder geht voran. 

Bie Heerde, kannst du sie mir deuten? 

Und auoh den Hirten zeig' mir an I '2 

Triviality as to subject-matter is the outstanding 
characteristic of modern literary riddles, and in 
this particular they are wholly unlike those of 
antiquity. With the ancients, as is noticed below 
(§_ 6), riddles touched the serious issues of life. 
Life and death were involved in unravelling them j 
weighty policies of State depended on their solu- 
tion; ana even the sacred rites of religion were 
enlivened hy the proposing and guessing of riddles. 

4. Form. — Riddles are usually expressed in 
rhyme or verse. Goethe sets forth this character- 
istic : 

^ , ‘So legfe der Diehter em Rathse], 

Kunstlich nut Worten verschrankt, oft der Yersammlung ina 
Ohr.’S 

Samson’s enigma, the only popular riddle pre- 
served in the OT, hears all the marks of ancient 
Hebrew poetry (Jg 141^). The Greek riddles 
scattered through the works of the poets and 
philosophers are usually in metre. The Anglo- 
Latin poets of the Middle Ages put their enigmas 
into hexameter verse, and the riddles of the Anglo- 
Saxon period are in metrical form. Many Jewish 
poets or the Middle Ages exercised their muse by 
putting riddles into poetic form. The length and 
character of these may be judged hy a production 
of the poet al-Harizi (I3fch cent.), in which he takes 
46 lines to describe the ant in enigmatical form. 
It was a favourite custom of the native Arabic 
grammarians to put their rules in poetical riddles. 
Many examples of these have been collected by 
G, Rosen.* Schiller’s riddle quoted above shows 

i Paris, 1646, 

ap Sobiller, ParMn und Ritthsd, 8 {Simmtliche WerTce. 
12 vols. in 4c, Leipzig, n.d. i. 202). ’ 

« Alexis und Dora, line 26 f. 

* Of. S!DM& xiv. C1860J 697 fif., xx. [1886J 689 f£. 


how this poet invested it with the peculiar charm 
of rhythmical expression. It is the poetical form 
in which it is couched that lends the riddle much 
of its impressiveness and stimulates the intellect 
to solution. 

5. Occurrence. — ^As riddles are rooted in meta- 
phors, it is not surprising to find that they are of 
universal occurrence. They have been discovered 
among the peoples of primitive culture the world 
over. Abbd Boilet, in writing of the Wolofs of 
Senegambia, says that these savages at the evening 
time in the hut or by the camp-fire ask each other 
riddles. The Bedawi, as he sits hy his tent door, 
whiles away the evening hours by proposing them, 
and the Russian peasant enlivens the long hours of 
a winter’s evening hy attempting their solution. 
The Vedic writings abound in them, and they 
occur in the remains of the literature of ancient 
Persia.^ A race like the Greeks, specially gifted 
with literary genius, delighted in them. Greek 
literature furnishes abundant material for estimat- 
ing the influence and popularity of riddles among 
a race whose achievements in literature have been 
unsurpassed. Greek poetry is especially rich in 
them; they are found frequently in Homer and 
were popular because of the high place which the 
Homeric poems had in the esteem of the Hellenic 
race. Riddles naturally played a large part in 
Greek tragedy, because the solution of the riddle 
influenced the couise of events. Every poet who 
in any way touched the Theban cycle of myths 
was compelled to bring in the riddle of the Sphinx. 
The comic poets delighted in entertaining their 
audiences by formulating riddles in which they 
castigated the follies of society. The titles of 
some of the comedies suggest that they were 
written in mockery of an aflectation for enunciat- 
ing enigmas;^ e,g,, Eubuius gave one of his 
comedies the title Sphingolcarion, 4.e. a slave who, 
like the Sphinx, is full of riddles. Theocritus 
puts enigmatical sayings into the mouths of his 
shepherds, and Virgil imitates him. The Jews of 
mediaeval times cultivated them with zest as a 
means of intellectnal gymnastics and made them 
an important part of social entertainment. 

An interesting scientific problem is the occur- 
rence of the same riddle among peoples far removed 
geographically, and belonging to distinct ethno- 
logical groups. Gaston Pans, in his preface to 
Bqlland’s ou ^nigmes, calls attention to 

this striking phenomenon. One of his examples is 
a folk-riddle. Its French form is t 

* Je vais, je viens dans ma maison, 

On vient pour me prendre ; 

Ma maison se sauve par les fenStres 
Et moi je reate en prison.’ 

Answer : Le poisson et le filet. 

The Scotch form is : 

‘The robbers cam tae oor hoose 
When we were a’ in ; 

The hoose lap out at the windows 
And we were a’ ta’en.* 

Answer : Fishes caught in a net. 

Gaston Paris states that this riddle circulates in 
Russia and among the Lapps ; that it has been 
found among the Chinese and the Negroes of W. 
Africa ; that it is also current among the Basques. 
Three hypotheses have been propounded to explain 
the occurrence of a riddle like that just quoted 
among peoples far removed from each other. (1) 
A common origin has been postulated. (2) The 
transmission of the riddle from one race to another 
has been suggested. Both theories are inadequate 
to explain the occurrence of the same riddle among 
two races as far separated as the Scottish and 
Chinese. (3) The hypothesis which attributes the 
similarity to the identity of the constitution of 
the human mind is now very generally accepted. 

This view does not entirely exclude the possi- 
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bility of literary borrowing, which is quite probable 
in the case of riddles with a prominent place in 
literature. Writers have undoubtedly lielped 
themselves to what tradition furnished and have 
not hesitated to refurbish an older enigma. A 
notable example of this is the riddle which, accord- 
ing to tradition, Homer failed to solve (see next 
col.). 

©(rtr* eAofiev AwiJfteda, otr’ ovx ekofiev tfiepdfieOa^ 

* What we had we lost, what we did not have we kept.* 
The same riddle circulated in the Middle Ages in 
Latin and tiie popular vernacular;^ for these 
versions the hypothesis of literary transmission is 
more reasonable than that of the identity of the 
human mind. K. Simrock ® calls attention to the 
fact that many Greek riddles also circulate in 
German and Scandinavian versions. The resem- 
blances may usually be traced to literary influences, 
but great caution should he used in accounting for 
these similarities especially in the case of the 
spontaneous folk-riddle. 

6 . Uses. — The riddle played an important part 
in the intellectual and social life of antiquity as 
well as in the Middle Ages. With the ancients it 
was a literary form employed for serious purposes 
in the spheres of politics, philosophy, and religion. 
Many of the most prominent ligures of history are 
renowned because of their ability either to formu- 
late riddles or to interpret them. Of Biblical 
characters Solomon and Daniel live in history as 
skilful in the solution of dark sayings and 
enigmas.® The esteem in which such skill was 
held among Jews of a later time may he judged by 
the ascription of similar gifts to hypostatizea 
Wisdom. Monarchs of renown are represented as 
engaged in contests with one another in the 
solution of riddles. Solomon and Hiram of Tyre 
engaged in such competition ; the former was con- 
tinuously successful until his rival called in the 
assistance of a famous magician Abdemon.® A 
Greek legend tells how Amasis, king of Egypt, 
engaged in a similar contest with the king of tne 
Ethiopians.® The Egyptian monarch sent for aid 
to Bias, the wisest of the Greeks. In the life of 
iEsop we read of a riddle contest between a Baby- 
lonian king Lycurgus and Nectanebo of Egypt; 
the former is continuously victorious through the 
assistance of ^Esop. Alexander the Great, during 
his campaign in India, summons Hindu sages 
before his throne and challenges them to solve 
riddles of his own propounding. Even the gods 
are represented as indulging in this pastime; 
Jupiter pioposes a riddle to King Numa.'^ The 
Longobards had a custom of propounding riddles 
to their deity Gwodan which they expected him to 
solve — a custom suggesting the seeking of oracles. 

Erequently the contest by riddle was serious 
enough to involve life and death. The contestant 
who was vanquished lost his life. Competitions of 
this kind occurred among the rhapsodista, both 
Indian and Greek. The epic poem, Melampodie, 
attributed to Theognis, contains an account of a 

1 Symphosius (6th cent.) gives it in Latin ; 

‘ Eat nova notamm cnnctis captnra ferarum 
Ut si quid capias, id tecum ferre recuses, 

At SI ml capias, id tu taraen ipse reportes.* 

Pierre Grognet gives it in Latin and French as it circulated in 
the Middle Ages : 

* Ad silvam vado venatum cum cane quino ; 

Quod oapio perdo, quid fugit hoc habeo.* 

The French version runs : 

* A la forest m’en voys chasser 
Avecques cinq chiens ii. trasser. 

Ce que je prens, je pers et tiens, 

Oe qui s’enfuyt ay et retiena.* 

2 Das dmtsche Mathselbuch, 8 vols., Frankfort, 1868-68. 

3 1 K 101-13, 2 Oh 9iff*, 0n 6i2 26 , sir 4716 ; Jos. Ant viii. v. 8, 

4 Wis 88. 6 Jos. Ant. TOt v. 8, e. Apim. i. 18. 

3 Plutarch, Oonviv. Sept Sap. vhi. 

t Ovid, Fast iii. 889-846. 
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riddle contest between the two famous seers, 
Calchas and Mopsus. According to one tradition, 
the former is victorious ; according to another, the 
latter ; hut in either case the vanquished loses his 
life. The authority of Plutaich supports the 
legend of a struggle of this type between Theognis 
and Homer, in which the latter is urorsted and die^ 
of mortification. In the Theban legend the Sphinx 
destroys tliose who fail to solve her riddle, and, 
when (Edipus is successful, the monster hurls 
herself over a precipice. There are modern Greek 
legends in wliich the failure to solve a riddle costs 
a man his life. A monster living in a castle pro- 
pounds a riddle and gives forty days for its 
solution. Unfortunate is the person who fails, for 
the monster devours him. The resemblance to the 
story of the Sphinx is evident. In the MaM~ 
hharata the legend takes another form : the hero 
Yudhishthira frees two brothers from the fetters 
of a monster by the solution of a riddle. Teutonic 
legends are of similar import ; in the so-called 
Wartburg-KHeg there is a deadly riddle contest 
between Odin and the giant Wafthrudhnir, and 
another instance has been immortalized by 
Schiller.^ In certain parts of Germany the boy 
who fails to solve a riddle is greeted with such 
expressions as : * Er ist des Henkers,’ ‘ Muss dch 
zum Henker scheeren/ * Kommt in die Holle,* * Ist 
todt.’® These expressions may he relics from the 
times when the unsuccessful competitor actually 
lost his life. 

In other legends the winning of a bride is 
made to depend on the solution of a riddle by the 
suitor. ^ This custom was known in the India of 
Vedic times, and also appears in the Norse legend 
which represents Thor as promising his daughter 
to the dwarf Alvia on condition that the latter 
answers a long list of perplexing questions. This 
feature is present in the Theban Sphinx legend, 
for the hand of Queen Jocasta was promised to 
the man who would he successful in solving the 
famous riddle and thereby freeing the land from 
the ravages of the monster. On the other hand, 
failure to solve the riddle often cost the suitor his 
life.® 

7 . Riddles in social life. — The propounding and 
solution of riddles was included in the merry- 
making that formed a part of wedding festivities. 
Samson’s riddle, already quoted, is not the only 
instance of such a use preserved in literature; 
Samson’s Greek compeer Hercules, although un- 
invited, goes to the wedding of Keyx and joins the 
rhapsodists in the solution of riddles. 

Plato is responsible for the statement that 
riddle-making was a favourite pastime with lads 
in his day ; ^ when the Romans came under Greek 
influence, the boys were instructed in the forming 
of enigmas.® In the best days of their history the 
banquets of the Greeks were something more than 
drinking-bouts ; intellectual pleasures were culti- 
vated, and prominent among these was the riddle, 
which was the delight not only of poets and 
philosophers, but also of the masses. The banquet 
was under the control of a symposiarch, under 
whose direction the riddle passed from person to 
person. The successful guesser won a prize ; those 
who failed paid a penalty. Usually the prize was 
the laurel-wreath, and the penalty consisted in 
drinking unmixed wine or wine mingled with salt 
water.® Aulus Gellius^ describes an Athenian 
dinner-party of his day (A.D. 2iid cent.}; the host 
propounds a riddle to each of his guests; the 
winner receives the laurel- wreath or the copy of a 

1 Of. Tumndot 

2 E. L Rochholz, AUmannisehes KindsfUed, Leipzig, 1867. 

8 Of. Schiller’s Turandot * v. 479, 

6 Grammarian Pompeius, 

6 We are indebted to Athen«Ufl for these details (xi. 467). 

7 JUfoctes AUioae, viii. 
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rare "book. Sometimes a money prize was offered. 
With the Jews of the Middle Ages, according to 
Abrahams, 1 riddles were a regular table game, and 
all the great Jewish poets of this period composed 
acrostics and enigmas of considerable merit. 

8. Riddles in religious ceremonies. — The 
strangest use of riddles to the modern mind is 
in connexion with religious rites and ceremonies. 
Among peoples of -primitive culture enigmas are 
asked and answered in the proximity of a corpse or 
at harvest time. Among the Bolang Mongondo 
{Celebes) riddles are never asked except when 
there is a corpse in the village. In the Aru 
archipelago, while a corpse is uncoj0&ned, watchers 
propoimd riddles to each other or think of things 
which others are to guess. This practice is evi- 
dently rooted in animism, and enigmatical lan- 
guage may he used to puzzle the spirit of the de- 
parted. A reminiscence of tins custom seems to 
linger in Brittany, where old men are accustomed 
to seat themselves on grave-stones and ask each 
other riddles after the friends of the deceased 
and the mourners have gone home. Among the 
Akamba of British E. Africa boys and girls at the 
time of circumcision interpret pictographs which 
are termed riddles. At harvest time the riddle is 
looked upon as a charm which may make or mar 
the crops. The Alfoors of the Central Celebes 
engage in riddle-guessing during the season when 
the crops axe tilled and are growing. On the 
solution of a riddle they exclaim : * Make our rice to 
grow, make fat eai's to grow both in the valley and 
on the heights 1 ’ Animistic conceptions probably 
underlie this custom, and the prayer is to be re- 
garded as addressed to the spirits of the ancestors. 

(a) Oraches.— The answers of the Greek oracles 
were usually couched in a riddle or enigmatical 
statement. In this connexion it is exceedingly 
suggestive to note that Aristophanes® terms the 
answers of oracles ypttpoL^ a word commonly used for 
riddles. The oldest Greek riddle is the answer of 
the oracle to Minos, king of Crete. As oracles 
-were consulted before important political under- 
takings and military campaigns, the significance 
of the enigma in Greek life cannot be over- 
estimated. 

j&.flr., immediately before entering upon the disastrous 
Sicilian expedition, the Athenians consulted the Delphic oracle ; 
as a reply the Pythia commanded the Athenians to bring the 
priestess of Athene from Erythraea. This enigmatical reply 
turns about the name of the pnestess 'Bcrvxia- (* Rest’)-* 

The riddle was specially adapted for oracles be- 
cause it was puzzling and consequently impressive, 
and at the same tune concealed ignorance of the 
future. 

{b) Biddles formed a part of the 

ritual at the festival of Agrionia, sacred to 
Dionysus. In the rites of this festival women first 
sought for the god as if he had been lost. When 
they had ceased their quest, they exclaimed : 
‘Dionysus has betaken himself to the Muses.’ 
Then there followed a sacred meal at which these 
worshippers propounded and answered riddles 
{alvtyfjLara, ml ypicpovs).^ It is probable that a 
similar custom prevailed at other religious festi- 
vals ; at least an allusion has been discovered to it 
in a fragment of the poet Diphilus. A riddle 
contest between three maidens in connexion with a 
feast of Adonis on the island of Samos is referred 
to in his comedy entitled Theseus, The Laws of 
Manu enacted that riddles were to be asked at the 
irdddha feasts. One of the enactments may be 
quoted : 

‘ Whatever may please the Br^hmapas, let him give without 
grudging it ; let him give riddles from the Vedas, for ^at is 
agreeable to the manes.’ ® 

1 jBviish I4f& in the M^dle Ageg^ p, 182. 

3 'Birds, 970. s Plutardh, de JPyth, orao* adx. 

4 Plutarch, Oonviv, Sept. Sap. viii. iii. 230. 


(c) In Vedic hymns. — Vedic literature reveals a 
unique use of riddles in religious ceremonies and 
in metaphysical speculation. It is most suggestive 
that the Vedic word brahmodya,^ or hTalvmavadya^ 
is a designation for a poetic religious riddle, as well 
as a term descriptive of speculative discussion. 
Etymologically the word denotes ‘ analysis of the 
Brahma.’ In one of the Vedic hymns ^ the descrip- 
tion of Agni is put in the form of a riddle : 

‘Who among you has understood this hidden (god)? The 
calf has by itseu given hirth to its mothers. The germ of many 
(mothers), the great seer, moving by his own strength, comes 
forward from the lap of the active ones.* (The mothers are 
waters.) 

The famous riddle hymn of Dixghatamas is a part 
of the Bigveda.^ It contains 62 verses, of which 
all except one are riddles. The theme of this hymn 
is theosophy and theosophical speculation which 
revolves about cosmic phenomena, mytholog-y, and 
human organs. The hymn may be characterized 
as a poetical expression of primitive Hindu philo- 
sophy in enigmatical language. It was intended to 
be used by priests as they offered sacrifices. The 
most striking use of poetic riddles or charades, to 
‘ enliven the mechanical and technical progress of 
sacrifice by impressive intellectual pyrotechnics/ 
was in connexion with the famous horse-sacrifice, 
or aSvamedha. This part of the ritual was con- 
ducted by two priests, one asking the riddle and 
the other giving the answer.* These riddles are 
so unique in the history of religion that they are 
worthy of special notice. 

At the horse-aacrifice one priest asks: ‘Who, venly, moveth 
quite alone ; who, verily, is born again and again ; what, 
forsooth, is the remedy for cold; and what is the great 
(greatest) pile?’ 

The answer iar *The sun moveth quite alone; the moon is 
hom again and again ; Agni (fire) is the remedy for cold ; the 
earth is the great (greatest) pile * 

The priest call^ hotar asks the priest called adhvarj/u, 
‘What, forsooth, is the sun-like light; what sea is there like 
unto the ocean ; what, verily, is higher than the earth ; what is 
the thing whose measure is not known?’ 

The answer is : ‘ Brahma is the sun-like light ; heaven is the 
sea like unto the ocean; (the god) Indra is higher than the 
earth ; the measure of the cow is (quite) unknown.* 

Again, the following questions and answers ; ‘ I ask thee for 
the highest summit of the earth ; I ask thee for the navel of the 
nniverse ; I ask thee for the seed of the lusty steed ; I ask thee 
for the highest heaven of speech.* 

‘ This altar is the highest summit of the earth ; this sacrifice 
is the navel of the universe ; this soma [the intoxicating sacri- 
ficial drink] is the seed of the lusty steed [god Indra?]; this 
Brahman priest is the highest heaven [i,e. the highest exponent] 
of speech.* 

(The translation is that of Bloomfield.) 

Litkraturh. — I. Abrahams, Jewish Life in the Middle Ages^ 
London, 1896, p. 384 ff. ; G^B*, pt. vi , The Scapegoat, do. 1918, 
p. 121 ff, and passim; J. B. Fnedreich, Qesm, des Eathsels, 
Dresden, 1860 ; G, Gerber, Lie Spraohe als Kunst, 2 vols., 
Berlin, 1886 ; G. Jacob, Altar aUsehe Farallelen zum AT, do, 
1897, p. 18 f.; M. Jager, ‘Aaayrische Rathsel und Spruoh- 
worter,* in BASS ii. [1894] 274fif. ; F. E. Konig, Stilistih, 
Bhetorih, JPoetik, Leipzig, 1900, p. 12 ff. ; L. Low, DU Lebens» 

\ alter in der ^ddisohen Literatur, Szegedin, 1876, p. 346 ff. ; 
K. Ohlert, Bdtsel und GeseUschaftsspieU der alien Qrieeken, 
Berlm, 1886 (indispensable for a study of Greek riddles): 
E. Rolland, Devinettes ou inigmes populaires de la Franoe. 
origmally published, Treviso, 1628, new ed., with preface by 
Gaston Baris, Pans, 1877 (valuable) ; A. Wunsche, Die Bath- 
sehveiBhevt hex den Sebraern, Leipzig, 1883 (an important mono- 
graph). Other literature has been mentioned either in the body 
of the art or in the notes. JAMES A. KeLSO. 

RIDICULE.-— See Abuse. 

RIGHTS.— T. E. Holl8iUd, as a preliminary to 
his account of rights in the legal sense of the term, 
has defined ‘a right generally* as ‘one man’s 
capacity of influencing the acts of another, by 
means, not of his own strength, but of opinion or 
the force of society.* * The definition is useful as 
bringing out the complex character of the idea of 

Ji. XCV.4. Sr. cixiv. 46. 

S M. Bloomfield, The Religion of the Veda, New York, 1908, 
p. 216 flf., also an art. in JAOS xv, [1892] 172; cf. M. Haug, 

‘ Vedische Batselfragen und Rjitselspniche,* SSAW, 1876, Ii, 4 . 

* Moments of Jurisprudence, p. 82, 
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right. It implies, as he goes on with excellent 
lucidity to indicate, the fourfold relation between 
(1) the subject or person who has the right, or 
the * person entitled’ ; (2) the person who has the 
corresponding dut;^, or ‘the person obliged’; (3) 
the object over which the right is exercised ; and 
(4) the act of forbearance which is exacted. The 
definition further emphasizes the important fact 
that for the existence of a right in the full sense 
of the woid recognition is necessary, and it properly 
distinguishes between those rights which rest 
merely on the approval of public opinion (subse- 
quently by an unfortunate choice called ‘moral 
rights’) and those which are protected by legal 
enactment, or ‘ legal rights.’ On the other hand, 
the definition fails in so far as it uses ‘ society ’ in 
a sense either too wide or too narrow — ^too wide 
in so far as it ignores the different forms of 
social organization, each with its own system of 
rights and duties, of which society in general 
consists (family, school, church, etc.), too narrow 
if it is intended to exclude reference to the rights 
of nations.^ And this criticism leads to another. 
The definition contains an implicit denial not only 
that, besides the rights actually recognized by 
society, whether by its law or by its public opinion, 
there are rights founded on the requirements of 
human nature itself — things that are rights simply 
because they are ‘ right ’—but also that there is any 
essential relation at all between the adjectival and 
the substantival meaning of the word/ A science 
like jurisprudence has of course a right to define 
its terms in the way most convenient for its own 
special purpose. But that is a different thing from 
claiming that its use expresses the only legitimate 
or the most fundamental use of the term. In 
opposition to this it may be claimed that any 
definition of right generally must be defective 
which fails to indicate what this relation is. In 
the present article, written from the point of view 
of ethics and reli^on, the main object will be to 
supply this omission. In the attempt to do so it 
will be convenient to preface the main subject with 
a short statement (1) of the ori^n and develop- 
ment of the idea of individual rights, and (2) of 
the chief theories that have been held as to the 
ground of rights, with the view of leading up to 
(3) a more inclusive definition, and suggesting some 
deductions and applications to current problems of 
the rights of individuals and nations which may 
serve as a verification of its conclusions. 

I. Development of tme idea of individ^ 
UAL MIGHTS, — It is by this time a commonplace 
of sociology that in early forms of society, so far 
from finding, a stage at which individual thought 
and action are free from the pressure of the social 
environment, we have one in which the mind and 
will of individuals are dominated by the collective 
mind as expressed in the customs of the gi’oup. 
This subordination is nowhere better illustrated 
than in the history of the idea of right. If we 
turn to the early use of dkaios in Greek literature, 
we find it in Homer ® simply in the sense of pos- 
sessing rules or customs, and as in this sense the 
mark of civilized life, in contrast to the mannerless 
Cyclops. Between this and the use in Thucydides 
and Xenophon in such phrases as dlKaia iroLeiv and 
5katct there is a wide gap. In these a moral 
reference to things that not only is it the rule to 

1 On. p. 84 the writer congratulates the English language on 
having two words, * law ’ and * right,' which enables it to keep 
those meanings apart, and commiserates other languages which, 
like German, have only one, and have thus involved writers in 
endless disputes as to their relation to each other. The reader, 
however, may compare this contrast with Bentham's even more 
pungent strictures on the ambiguity of English as compared 
with French usage, enabling it to slip from the moral to the 
political use of ‘right,’ as Don Quixote from one saddle to 
another without changing horses {WorlcSt ii.), 

8 Liddell and Scott, 8,v, 


do, but that may be claimed by the individual as 
by right, has emerged, and we might think (partic- 
ularly in the latter phrase) that we have reached 
an explicit acknowledgment of the idea of the 
‘ rights ’ which the individual in turn ‘ possesses.’ 
But the student of Greek ethics knows that in its 
classical exponents there is as yet no word cor- 
responding to either ‘ rights ’ or ‘ duties * in the 
modern sense. We have to wait another genera- 
tion before, in the Stoic rb. Ka.d'^KovTa, we have the 
definite specification of things that are right to be 
done as definitely ‘belonging’ to the individual. 
Even here we are still far from the idea of these as 
implying corresponding ‘rights.’ In early Homan 
law itself, which did so mucli to develop tlie idea 
of personality, the idea of duty, as Maine has 
pointed out, is far more prominent than that of 
rights.^ What Eoman law effected was to trans- 
late the Stoic idea of personality^ and the ‘law of 
nature,’ which personality embodied, into terms of 
civic relationships and so, by conceiving of a uni- 
versal justice or right of nations,^ to pave the way 
for the recognition of the further idea of rights 
that belonged to an individual independently of 
his membership in a particular society. Thence- 
forth one might say that the development of the 
two ideas, the legal and the moral, proceeds jpari 
passUi seeing that the idea of the individual as a 
personality with rights as against society is at 
once the creation of the recognition of him as 
endowed with rights in society and an important 
factor in the development of the claim for this 
recognition itself. 

The story of the spectral analysis of the law of 
nature into the prismatic colours of ‘ natural rights ’ 
is a long one.® The chief influence was undoubtedly 
the Christian religion, appealing on the one hand 
to a primitive state of freedom and equality, on 
the other hand to a relation of man to God which 
was essentially a personal one. But these seeds of 
the idea of the rights of man had to await a soil 
congenial to them, which was first found when 
English tradition and temperament led to a revolt 
agamst social and political despotism in the time 
or Wyclif,* By the middle of the 17th cent., and 
still more by the 18th, the claims of rights, in both 
Old and New England, were already deeply tinged 
with individualistic theory as to the nature of 
government. It was under this influence that 
Milton declared that ‘ all men were naturally born 
free . . . born to command and not to obey’ 
that a century later Blackstone wrote : 

‘ The principal aim of society is to protect individuals in the 
enjoyment of those absolute rights which were vested in them 
by the immutable laws of nature' ; 6 

and that even Burke, in the midst of his violent 
protest against the doctrine of absolute rights, 
formulates a doctrine of society laying stress on 
the idea of rights rather than duties : 

‘ CivU Society is an institution of beneficencej and law itself 
is only beneficence acting by a rule. Men have a nght to justice ; 
they have a right to the fruits of their industry, and to the 
means of making industry fruitful. They have a right to the 
acquisitions of their parents ; to the nourishment and improve- 
ment of their offspring ; to instruction in life and consolaMon 
m death. Whatever each man can separately do without 


1 Holland, who quotes this view, refers to the interesfang 
illustration of the same priority in Japanese law, which had no 
word for ‘right' until the suggestive phrase ‘power-interest’ 
was coined by a Japanese writer on Western public law in 1868, 
a It is important to realize that the Eoman itts gentium is 
the right common to all nations, not irtternational right, 

8 Reference should be made to artfe. IstdxyidujMiISM, and Individ- 
xrawTT. 

4 See art. IjsmivrDtiAiimM, vol. vii. p, On the infiuence 
of Scriptural ideas on the Peasant Eevolt see D. O. Eitohie, 
Natural RightSf p. 8, and on the men of the Commonwealth, 
The Qlarhe Papers, ed. O, H. Firth, 4 vols., London, 1891-1901, 
pmHm. 

s Quoted in W. Wallace, Lectures and Essays on Natural 
Theology and Etkies, p, 215. 

8 Quoted tb. 
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trespassing’ upon others, he has a right to do for himself ; and 
he has a right to a fair portion of all which society wth all its 
combinations of skill and force can do in his favour. 

These passages are sufticient to show the close 
connexion between the development of the idea of 
right in its later phases and the development of 
theory. 

But, before turning to this, we may notice how the 
circumstances which made religion the main in- 
fluence in the development of the idea of rights in 
the middle period explain also (what otherwise 
might seem an inversion of the natural order) why, 
looked at from the side of the nature of the rights 
themselves, the claim to spiritual rights should have 
preceded the claim to political rights and the claim 
to economic rights should have lagged behind both. 
While it may appear that the movement here is 
from the more inward to the more outward and 
material, in reality it was in the first place fiom 
condition to the conditioned, and in the second 
from the more formal and abstract to tlxe moie 
substantial and concrete. _ Doubtless the instinctive 
sense of human capacities in the individual, as 
dependent for their development on the active 
assistance of society ‘in the lemoval of all remov- 
able obstructions,’ was operative from the first. 
But it was only through freedom of thought and 
speech and some measure of political power that 
this sense could make itself articulate and the way 
could be prepared for the establishment of the 
conditions of substantive freedom. Add to this 
once more the influence exercised upon the develop- 
ment of men’s ideas as to their rights by powerful 
forms of abstract theory as to the giound of rights 
in general and as to the sphere of law, and it is 
not difficult to understand why, from the side of 
the content, the fuller idea of the rights of the 
individual, and of his claim to the active assistance 
of society in the recovery of the ‘ lost title-deeds 
of humanity ’ in the sphere of material well-being, 
has been so late in developing. 

II. TRBORIES of the GROrTND OF RIQHTS.~-t. 
Theory of the Social Compact. — If what has been 
said as to the history of the idea of lights is sound, 
we may expect to find that, while ancient theories 
of the nature of justice as we find them from the 
time of the Sophists downwards are susceptible of 
translation into terms of rights, the problem of 
the ground of rights in explicit form is essentially 
a modern one. It was not till the question of the 
rights of the subject was definitely raised in 16tli 
cent. England that theories as to their origin and 
ground came to be central in political thought. It 
must he sufficient here to select the more typical. 
From the outset responsible thinkers have worked 
under a profound sense of the moral or inward 
reference contained in the conception of rights. 
It was in this spirit that modern theory at its 
outset sought for the source of legal rights, not 
primarily m the will of another, but in the will of 
the members of society themselves expressed in a 
compact. 

The theory of rights as founded on compact has 
taken two forms according to the view of human 
nature from which it starts. 

{a] ‘ Might is ’-—Starting from the concep- 
tion of a state of nature (as in Hobbes’s well-known 
account of it) as a war of all against all, not only 
law and government but society itself is conceived 
of as resting on a compact whereby individuals 
agree to resign their natural but barren right to 
all things in order to secure a limited portion 
guaranteed by the overruling might of the sover- 
eign, The ground of a man’s ri^its on this view 
may be said to be his own will to peace and security ; 
but, as he has renounced all right to control of the 
actual conditions of peace, it is only by a fiction 
1 Quoted in Wallace, p, 216. 


that he can be said to will the rights that are 
actually assigned to him. These depend on the 
will of another. But, as on the side both of sovei- 
eign and of subject there exists no other reason 
for loyalty to the contract but fear, the logical 
outcome would seem to he that rights resolve 
themselves into mights. This was concealed from 
Hobbes by his ambiguous use of ‘natural lights.’ 
Spinoza perceived the ambiguity and, by purging 
the theory of this inconsistency, claimed to have 
* preserved natural right safe and sound in the civil 
state’ — robbed it, in other words, of its saving 
grace. ^ 

The view that right rests on no other basis than 
might, however contrary to men’s instinctive judg- 
ments, once suggested, lias much to support it in 
the violent origin of many forms of society and in 
the imposition of conditions of life that depend on 
the will of the stronger ; and, under the influence of 
some modern ideas of the meaning of the struggle 
for existence, it has recently assumed a new im- 
poitance as applied to the rights of nations. It 
must be sufficient here to notice the objection to it 
that is at once the most obvious and the most 
fatal. 

If we look at society as it actually is at any 
stage of its development, instead of a community 
of crouching slaves it presents the appearance of a 
willing and orderly interchange of services involv- 
ing mutual rights and duties, hoivever little 
consciously recognized in this form. In all societies 
at some stage of their development there are con- 
ditions so remote from the ordinal y interests of 
individuals that their place in this order of mutual 
service is obscured and they are resented as ‘inter- 
ferences’ with them. Bub, if the mass of the 
conditions of life were of this kind, no society 
would hold together for a day. Custom in society, 
like habit in the individual, which has been called 
‘the great fly-wheel of life,’ may reconcile to 
isolated inconveniences, but customs as a whole (as 
sociologists are now agreed) represent ways of 
action that have been more or less consciously 
selected as the best adapted to secure, under the 
circumstances and beliefs of the time in which they 
arise, the satisfaction of fundamental instincts and 
to further common interests. Impotent to mould 
customs, the power of the stronger is more likely 
to be broken by than to break them if it measures 
itself against them, and it remains true that the 
system of rights and duties under which men live 
is supported in the last resort not by might but by 
the general sense that it is in harmony with their 
ideas of the kind of life which they desire to live. 

(b) Natural rights . — It was the perception of this 
fact that led to the second form of the social con- 
tract theory as it was held by Locke and profoundly 
influenced political thought for a century and a 
half after him. According to this theoiy, society 
is natural. Law and government are instituted, 
not to hold it together, but to guarantee certain 
fundamental rights which are endangered by the 
weakness of the social element in its members — 

I chiefly those of life, liberty, and property. The 
contract here is not of the citizens with one another, 
but between the citizens as a body and the 
sovereign for the time. The substance of it is 
that law and government shall concern themselves 
with the maintenance of the conditions which may 
preserve these rights to the individual. A theory 
of this kind would appear to involve a purely 
utilitarian idea of the basis of the rights which 
society recognizes, hut the idea of a law of nature 
which had fixed these fundamental rights as some- 

1 Ep. 1. For the clearer statement of his view see the post- 
humous TraGtatus FohticttSy ch. ii. There are of course other 
elements in Spinoza^s philosophy which lead to a totally different 
conclusion. 
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tiling absolute and imprescriptible in the individual 
was by this time too strong and was for the present 
sufficient to overpower the appeal to general happi- 
ness, which in England was more congenial to the 
temper of the succeeding age. 

On this view an antithesis is set up between the 
quite delinite standard of social enactment and the 
quite indefinite idea of rights inalienable from 
the individual. It was vain to try to define these 
rights as life, liberty, property. Such words are 
only the names of things entirely indefinite in 
meaning and scope until we know what is the kind 
of life, what use is to be made of liberty, wherein 
the ‘ right ’ to property precisely consists. In the 
result the claim to natural rights was merely the 
removal from the meaning of right of any reference 
to a standard other than what Irefcon had long ago 
called * that wild and vast notion of what in every 
man’s conception is just or unjust.’ ^ Any attempt 
to translate such a view into practice could only 
end in despotic forms of government — Cromwellian 
or Napoleonic, as the case might be. When pressed 
in theory, it was no less bound to issue in leaction 
in favour of the claim of the State to assign the 
limits of individual right on its own principles and 
so lead back by another route to might as the one 
standard of light. 

2. Utilitarian theory. — The way to this reaction 
was prepared by the appeal to utility in such 
writers as Jeremy Bentham, who could see nothing 
in the doctrine of natural rights but ‘anarchic^ 
fallacy,’ It was metaphysics, and that worst form 
of metaphysics, ‘metaphysics upon stilts.’ 

* Rights are the fruits of the law, and of the law alone. 
There are no rights without) law—no rights contrary to the law 
— ^no rights anterior to the law.* 2 

Law doubtless is the declaration of a will on the 
part of individuals to whom other individuals are 

enerally disposed to render obedience; but this 

isposition to obedience is the result, not of any 
harmony of the law with natural rights, but 
chiefly of habit supported by a sense or ‘ calcula- 
tion * which each individual makes for himself as 
to what he stands to gain or lose by breaking away 
from it.® 

The theory thus stated has the advantage over 
natural right in perceiving that rights must be 
relative on the one hand to actual concrete inter- 
ests, and on the other to the good of society. But, 
in conceiving of the one concrete interest as con- 
sisting in the sum of satisfactions of desires that are 
qualitatively identical, and of the control of society 
as concerned merely with the arrangements that will 
give each individxial the maximum of freedom in 
the pursuit of such satisfactions with a minimum 
of the inconvenience which any interference in- 
volves, this advantage is counterbalanced by the 
disappearance of all distinction between interest 
and right. Erom the side of ethics, this means 
that duty becomes an empty word ; from the side 
of politics, that there can be no appeal to a ‘right’ 
in contradistinction to convenience. True, the 
convenience is that of society. But this con- 
venience is merely what is required to produce an 
average of satisfaction among the individuals and 
is without claim on any one of these except in so 
far as it coincides with his own. It Is not to be 
wondered at that such a view should be employed 
to justify alternately the purest anarchy, as in the 
once popular doctrine of laissez-faire (g'.'y.), and the 
purest tyranny, as in the exaltation of the State 
as the creator of all right. Utilitarianism does 
not of course escape the necessity of appealing to 
an ‘ ought ’ or a ‘ to be ’ as opposed to what is. 

1 Clarh6 Pap&rs, i. 264. In this sense it merges in what is 
sometimes called the ‘ intuitional theory ' of rights, but is only a 
tame expression of the other. 

2 Jeremy Bentham, Worhs, lii. 221, ^ J6. p. 219. 


There is to be ‘ the greatest happiness of the greatest 
number ’ ; with a view to it, ‘ everybody is to count 
as one, nobody as more than one.^ But for whom 
is this a ‘ to be ’ ? Not for the individual, to whom 
‘ the greatest happiness of the greatest number ’ is 
nothing. Not for society, which, apart from the 
individuals who compose it, is nobody at all. If 
‘natural rights’ are metaphysics upon stilts, 

‘ utility ’ IS metaphysics in the air. 

3. Idealistic theory of rights.~-The development 
of what for want of a better name may be called 
the idealistic theory of rights is the history of the 
attempt to do justice to blie partial truths which 
these one-sided theories represent. We know from 
Plato’s dialogues how far current theory had gone 
in the assertion of the doctrine that might is nghfc 
and of the contractual theory which we have seen 
is required to supplement it.^ His own theory of 
mstice he develops as a direct answer to it. But 
his treatment of justice as a general feature of the 
good life rather than a particular phase of it 
obscures its application to the question of rights. 
What emerges is that the aim of civic society is to 
do the fullest justice to the capjicities of individuals 
by assigning each his place in an organized system 
of social purposes. Aristotle’s treatment of the 
same subject enables him m a well-known passage^ 
to face more directly the issue raised by the 
Sophists as to the existence of a natural or, as it 
would be better expressed, an essential right. His 
conclusion amounts to the denial of any hard and 
fast line between the natural and the conventional. 
Law is partly natural, partly conventional. In ail 
laws there is an element that is nniveisal and one 
that is particular to the circumstances : they all, 
e.ff., condemn theft, but the penalty will be difter- 
ent. In the same spirit a distinction is made 
elsewhere® between universal, or common, law and 
the fStos v6fios of the partieulax community. Some 
liave seen in this an anticipation of the ‘law of 
natuie ’ as understood by 18th cent, writers. Aris- 
totle’s treatment of law and government elsewhere, 
as having for its aim the realization of what is best 
in man,'^ must exonerate him from all responsibility 
for what B. G, Bitchie has called the ‘ turgid river 
of rhetoric’ on this subject that has flowed through 
modern politics. 

While the Epicureans reverted to the Sophistic 
theory of right as founded on convention, the 
Stoics rose to the conception of human law as an 
imperfect embodiment of a law of nature identical 
with the Divine Reason. We have already seen 
how this conception was more fertile on the nega- 
tive than on the positive side — ^in the condemnation 
of artificial distinctions between races and castes 
than in the assertion of the lights of individuals 
as souls of infinite possibilities. To the Roman 
lawyers the appeal to a ms naturale meant merely 
tlie appeal, as in Gams, to laws that were common 
to all nations.® 

In Aquinas the law of nature appears, not only 
side by side with civil law, but as the foundation 
of it. As something deeper than human law and 
institution, forming a pattern on which they should 
be modelled, it thus receives new authority. ^ From 
a mere statement of what is common to nations it 
becomes a precept ‘ to use those means by which 
life is preserved, to marry, educate children to 
know the truth about God and live in society.’* 

1 Itfip. bks. a Mih JVic. v. 7. 

8 Mhet. i. IS. 4 Particularly Pol, i. 

5 Ulpian extended the ius natural^ to all living' tnings. This 
enabled him to assert that, while slavery existed ‘hire grentium,* 

‘ by the law of nature all men at the first were born free * We 
have here a transition point from the idea of natural law as 
meiely a fact and natural law as providing an ideal of human 
life. If we take the codification of law by Justinian as the last 
act of the ancient world, we may call this idea the sacred 
legacy of the dying oivilizafion. 

8 Summa, i. 2, qu. xclv. art. 2. 
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In other respects he leaves the doctrine very much 
as he inherited it from Aristotle. 

If not, as he has been called, the discoverer of 
natural rights, Grotius {q,v,) was the^ first clearly 
to assign them a ground in man’s social nature, to 
map them out, and more particularly to apply 
them to the life of nations. In opposition to tJlpian, 
Grotius maintained that law and right apply in the 
proper sense only to human beings : ‘ no one is 
properly capable of right who does not by nature 
use general precepts.’ Animals may have rights 
in the wide sense that there is a right and a wrong 
attitude of mind towards them, bub nob in the 
sense that they can share in a common purpose 
involving correlativ'e rights and duties. The 
natuial law on which natural rights are based is 
defined as ‘ the dictum of right reason indicating 
that any act from its agreement or disagieement 
with the rational and social nature of man has in 
it a moral turpitude or a moral necessity, and 
consequently that such an act is forbidden or com- 
manded by the law of God.’ ^ From this and from 
hisfurthei definition of human nature, here referred 
to as the nature that was ‘ created at the beginning 
and restored first after the Flood, then by Christ,’ 
he makes it abundantly clear that he has in mind 
an ideal right, after the pattern of which the actual 
body of rights has to be moulded, and to which 
God Himself must conform His will.® However 
true Kousseau’s criticism® of him may be respecting 
the details of his great work, it is wide of the mark 
as to the principle from which he starts. His 
weakness rather is one that is shared by Bousseau 
himself— -his inability to free himself from the 
current ideas of a state of nature and of the State 
as 'an artificial body’ founded on a Hreaty of 
subjection’ which modifies natural rights. To 
this we must add a certain ambiguity in his treat- 
ment of society itself, which sometimes is con- 
ceived of as possessing a continuous life of its own 
' like a waterfall,’ at other times as a mere aggre- 
gate of individual wills. What was of enduring 
value in his work was the first clear assertion in 
modern philosopliy of social good as the basis of all 
law and justice, and the application of this principle 
to the life of nations at a time when Europe was 
aghast at the horrors of the Thirty Years’ War. 
As Plato asks us to look at justice writ large in 
the State before looking at it in the individual, 
Grotius writes his claim for natural or essential 
rights in the large letters of international law. 

Rousseau (g.u) has frequently been treated as 
the chief modern representative of the theory of 
the social contract. Carlyle disposes of him with 
the satirical remark that he unfortunately omits 
to tell us of the date of the contract. As a matter 
of fact, Bousseau’s idea of the social contract is 
entirely dilferent from Locke’s, involving as it does 
a ‘total surrender’ of the individual to the general 
will. Moreover, it seems doubtful whether he 
conceives of it as an historical event at all. It 
forms, indeed, liis starting-point, and is the title of 
his great book, but it becomes more and more 
obvious that it is merely * an idea in the form of 
history.’ Similarly the state of nature frona which 
it is the release is little more than a name for the 
natural passions which have to be transformed in 
the civil state which first reveals man’s true nature 
and puts him in possession of himself as a moral 
being. Finally, natural law as it appears in 
Bousseau is more properly called the law of 
reason,^ seeing that the rights to which it gives 
rise are the dictates, not of a state of man ante- 
cedent to society, but of the moral nature to which 
i De lure Belli et Bam, blc. i. ch, i, § x 1. 2/6 2. 

8 * Sa plus constante manifere de raisonner est d’^fcablir toujoura 
e droit par Je fait’ (Du Contrat social, bk. i. ch. it). 

^ 0. E. Vaughan, Political Wntings of Bousseau, Cambridge, 


civil society has raised him. It is this transforma- 
tion that allies Bousseau with Plato rather than 
with Hobbes and Locke and entitles him to be con- 
sidered the founder of modern idealistic politics. 
It only remained to clear away the last adhesions 
of these cruder theories and to bring into decisive 
prominence the relation between the ethical ideal 
of a completely human life and the system of 
rights as actually recognized whether by public 
opinion or by legal enactment. 

III. Modbbn TBMORY, — In taking this step 
modern theory has been aided by the growth of the 
historic spirit enabling it to see that, while we must 
reject the idea of a voluntary engagement laying 
down conditions of acquiescence in social control, 
there has yet been operative from the first something 
more than power to enforce the particular will of 
individuals or classes upon society, something more 
also than the mere habit of acquiescence in forms 
of control that accident has created. By whatever 
name this is called, whether an imperative of the 
practical reason and personality (Kant and Fichte), 
the Idea (Hegel), the will to self-perfection (T. H, 
Green), it is their conformity to this and the scope 
that is given by them to its operation that are the 
ultimate ground and standard of rights. While 
the system required by it is an ideal, it must be 
conceived of, not (as it was apt to be by the first of 
these writers) as belonging to another order than 
actual political society and unrealizable in it, but 
as the very spirit and substance of the existing 
order. From this point of view, right presents two 
aspects. It may be defined, on the one hand, as 
‘ that which is really necessary to the maintenance 
of the material conditions essential to the existence 
and perfection of human personality ’ ; on the other, 
as ‘ the universal condition of action through which 
the ethical whole as a differentiated structure is 
enabled to preserve and develop itself. ’ ^ But these 
two definitions are only different w^ays of express- 
ing the same thing, seeing that the personality to 
which all lights are relative is not something 
merely individual, but is actualizahle only in the 
medium and through the opportunities that the 
organized whole of society provides, while, on the 
other hand, this whole, as an 'ethical’ one, can 
attain its full differentiation and perfection only 
through the fullest development of the personality 
of its members. 

The theory thus shortly stated has the advantage 
of combining the elements of truth which other 
more one-sided theories contain. With the theory 
of might it recognizes oro helialf of tJio State that 
there must always be a reserve of force to guarantee 
rights in general against the invasion of force, on 
behalf of indwiduals and classes within the State 
that under particular circumstances the use of 
force may be necessary in order to procure the 
recognition of moral rights not otherwise procur- 
able. It insists, however, that the use of force 
requires justification and that the justification can 
come only from the natuie of the ends for which 
force is used. It recognizes with the contract 
theory that all rights are the expression of a will. 
But it adds that this cannot clothe them with any 
moral significance if it is only the ‘scatteied will’ 
of individuals bent on their own ends with no 
really common interest in the form of life that 
civil society makes possible. What gives actual 
rights moral significance is that they are the con- 
ditions which each, when he understands the 
meaning of his own life, must will for the full 
realization of what he seeks to be. Similarly the 
element of truth represented by utilitarianism is 
recognized in so far as the validity of any claim of 
right is denied which is not founded on some con- 
crete requirement of a social well-being. Where 
1 See T. H. Green, WtyrJcs 6, ii. 341. 
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this theory parts company with it is in rejecting 
the conception of social well-being as consisting 
merely in the possession by the members of equal 
security in the pursuit of ends essentially individual. 
The idea which it substitutes will best be illustrated 
if we proceed to notice some corollaries which 
follow from the above statement. 

^ The principles underlying the conception of 
rights, to repeat, are (1) that rights in the full 
sense of the word are relative to human personality 
as it may he at its best; (2) that personality 
expresses itself in activities that are in essence 
social. From these it follows (i. ) that there is no 
‘level rate’ of rights. Eights vary according to 
the power of performing social functions and to 
the character of the function that is performed. 
The rights of the child differ from the rights of the 
adult as possibility differs from actuality; the 
rights of a doctor from the rights of a layman ; of 
a member of Parliament from those of an ordinary 
citizen, and so on. From this point of view, we 
can see that rights imply duties in a deeper than 
the legal sense. They are correlative not only to 
the duties of another ^ but to the duties of the subject 
of right himself ^ (ii. ) What holds of the occupants 
of different stations in society holds also of the 
individual in so far as he performs different 
functions in the different relations in which he 
stands to his fellow-citizens in different spheres of 
activity. His rights as a parent differ from his 
rights as a member of a trade ; his rights as a 
trade unionist from his rights as a member of the 
State ; his rights as a citizen from his rights as a 
member of the brotherhood of humanity, (iii.) 
From this again it follows that conflict of rights 
arises not so much (as in the older view) between an 
abstraction known a>s the individual on the one hand 
and an abstraction called society on the other, as 
between the rights and duties that attach to an 
individual in virtue of his membership of different 
social groups. This, it may be claimed, corresponds 
to what has actually taken place in modern times 
when the chief problems arise from the adjustment 
of conffieting claims of organized societies rather 
than of individuals with the State. But it may 
also be said that, by interpreting all rights as alike 
concerned with the conditions of human perfection, 
the above theory raises new problems peculiar to 
itself wdiich call for partieniar treatment in an 
article like the present. 

I. The rights of conscience. — The principle is 
that the gi-ound of all rights is the opportunity 
that they afford for the betterment of human life. 
So regarded, they are seen to constitute a system 
or hierarchy corresponding to the system of in- 
terests w^hich constitute the contents of human life 
and stand to one another in the relation of import- 
ance according^ to their comprehensiveness. It is 
this that justifies a man in sacrificing his duty and 
Ms right to support his family by the labour of his 
hands to his duty and rights as a trade unionist in 
a strike, or, again, his rights as a trade unionist to 
the State, The latter has priority over the former 
as the more inclusive. The principle here seems 
clear, however difficult the application to practice 
may on occasions be. But a difficulty remains 
which seems to be one of principle rather than 
of application in the case of rights that appear 
to fall outside of the hierarchy of social func- 
tions altogether and concern a man as interested 
in objects— truth, beauty, and goodness — that 
may he called supra-social. On any one of the 
other theories it is possible to cut the knot, 
whether by the frank subjection of the individual 

1 ‘ Since the general and the particular mil are identical, 
right and duty coincide. By virtue of the ethical fabric man 
has rights so far as he has duties and duties so far as he has 
rights ’ (Hegel, Philosophy of Right, § 166). 


to the State, or of the State to the individual, or 
by a distinction between the temporal and the 
spiritual whereby the spiritual is assigned to con- 
science and religion, the temjioral to civil law. 
But on a theory like the present, which sees in ail 
rights, civic or other, the conditions of a spiritual 
perfection, no such resource is available. Such a 
solution must end either in irreconcilable antagon- 
ism or in a new form of subjection of coiiRcience 
and religion to the State founded on some arbitrary 
or speculative consideration of superior right.^ For 
the fuller discussion of the rights of conscience 
and the age-long controversy between Church 
and State see artt. Emancipation, Conscience, 
Church. But two points here call for mention as 
further implied in the conclusions of this one. (1) 
With regard to the rights of conscience, we must 
he prepared to insist that no solution is possible 
which fails to recognize from the point of view of 
the individual the oJaxm of the modern State to he 
the^ trustee, not only of law and order in the 
ordinary sense, but also of all that man has already 
willed of the good wdthin its own borders and 
therewith of the conditions under which both 
individuals and Churches can realize their aims. 
On the other hand, it is equally essential for the 
State to realize its own profound interest in the 
imiirovement of the system of rights already 
established so as to make it a fuller expression of 
the personality of its members, and particularly 
its interest in the widest possible extension of a 
liberty of thought and speech and action as the 
primary condition of the development of the best 
in its members. 

‘What policy,’ asks Spinoza, ‘more self-destructive can any 
nation follow than to regard as public enemies men who have 
committed no crime or wickedness save that of freely exercising 
their intelligence ? ’ ^ 

(2) From the side more particularly of religion 
and the Church, we have to note that theory 
here only justifies what as an actual fact has 
taken place in the transference to State and 
municipality of functions that previously belonged 
to the Church, and that this fact contains the 
promise of reconciliation. For may it not be 
asked whether the claim of the modern State to 
interest itself in the active promotion of the good 
life through education and the encouragement of 
activities and institutions that have the spiritual 
welfare of its members at heart, is not one of the 
most valuable fruits of the awakening of conscience 
and religion in recent times ? And, if this is so, 
whether there is not a certain perversity in the 
view that the recognition of State and Church as 
engaged in a common enterprise of redemption is a 
source of rivalry and conflict rather than of sj^m- 
pathy and friendship? A more reasonable view 
surely is that it has removed the ground for 
antagonism of aims and laid the basis of a more 
fruitful co-opeiation. In view of this change 
there is doubtless all the more pressing need for 
agreement as to the particular nature of the 
services which each can best perform, and much 
remains here for the statesmanship of the future, 
particularly in the spheres of education and chari- 
table administration. But a^eement will he 
helped and not hindered by a theory such as the 
above which interprets the rivaliy as one, not for 
the possession of abstract rights, butfor opportnni- 
ties of service in a common cause. As in any other 
attempt at the assignment of spheres of co-opera- 
tion in the achievement of a corporate end, the 
chief condition of success is good will, the desire 
to see the Kingdom of Bight extended in the way 
and by the agency best fitted to that end. 

r See Hegel’s claim for the State against UofcM&t on the one 
hand and religion on the other (§ 270, note). 

3 Tractatiis PksologicO’PQtiUcfm, on. xx,, the first and stlU 
perhaps the best phiiosophioal statement of this Interest, 
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3 . The rights of nations, — We have already seen 
how the idea of the * right of nations * was launched 
by Grotius and his successors as a challenge to 
the barbarities of the Thirty Years’ War. In the 
centuries which followed its wide acceptance may 
be said to have been the greatest triumph of civili- 
zation since the establishment of the general idea 
of law in the Roman world. But the term itself, 
along with the phrase ‘international law/ in- 
vented by Bentham, was in reality a misnomer, 
not only in the sense already noticed (that it was 
a mistranslation of the Roman ius gentium)^ but in 
the sense that it referred primarily to societies as 
political units and not to nations in the modern 
sense of the word. So interpreted, idealistic 
theory, with its conception of the body politic as 
the trustee of the conditions under which individ- 
uals and subordinate societies are free to exercise 
their capacities of contributing to the fulfilment of 
human destiny, has had no difficulty in accepting 
it, and, in spite of apparent exaggerations of State 
right, may be said to have only set its seal to this 
advance. But the question does not end there. 
Since the rise in the second part of the 19th cent, 
of the idea of nationality, in the strict sense of the 
word, a new problem has emerged and in recent 
years has become acute. Granted that States are 
personalities in the sense explained and share the 
rights of personality, many of them may be said to 
be multiple personalities, inasmuch as they include 
a variety of groups whose members are united by 
the deeper ties of community of blood, language 
and literature, religion and historical tradition.^ 
When these suppressed personalities rise to con- 
sciousness of themselves, does not the claim, it 
may be asked, to be the guardian of a particular 
form of civilization entitle them to that political 
independence which alone enables them to realize 
their own particular destiny ? 

‘ What form of human life,* asks J. 0. Bluntschli.s ‘ could have 
% tetter natural right to existence than the common spirit of a 
nation?* 


What guarantee, we may add, of purposeful ex- 
istence can there he short of a self-chosen politi- 
cal constitution corresponding to its own peculiar 
genius ? Other things being equal, it would seem 
that a nation-State will be stronger and happier, 
not only, as Lawience puts it,* than a State 
which is not a nation, but than a nation which is 


not a State. And, if for strength and happiness we 
Substitute, in accordance with our principle, the 
test of contribution to human good, the plea would 
appear to be indisputable, and we are face to face 
with the problem of rights in its most recent and 
acute form. No detailed discussion of so large a 
question is here possible j it must be sufficient to 
notice one or two of the chief difficulties in the 
recognition of the rights of nations, and to indicate 
the fine of solution that is most in harmony witt 
our theory. 

Not only do language and nationality in them- 
selves, apart from territorial unity, appear to be a 
principle far too shifting to afford the coherence 
necessary to constitute a corporate personality, 
but in themselves they fail to give any guarantee 
of the political capacity necessary to give effect to 
it. Even if territorial unity and a true political 
sense exist in a subject nation, there remains the 
difficulty that its history and ideals may be such 
as to provide no guarantee that, in case of its 
obtaining political independence, it will continue 
to contribute to the strength of the State from 
which it has been separated. While constituting 
the most serious problem that the statesmanship 
of the future has to face, these difficulties seem to 
offer no insurmountable obstacle to the application 
^ See art. Nationalitt. 

a ^Aeor?/ of lha. State, Eng. tr., Oxford, 1886, p. 93. 
a T/ie Principles of Inteirmtional Law*, p. 66 n. 


of the principle. On the contrary, the only fear of 
failure to solve them comes from the side of the 
denial or half-hearted acceptance of it. With 
reference to the first of them, admixture of popula- 
tion is undoubtedly an obstacle to any complete 
adoption of the principle of nationality as the Wsis 
of the State of the future. But it must be remem- 
bered that, powerful as is the case for the nation- 
State, there is no reason to hold, apart from obsolete 
theories of natuial right, that nationality is the 
only ground of citizenship. The cases of Finance, 
Great Britain, and Canada, to go no farther, are 
sufficient to show not only that it is possible to 
leave large room for national ideals under a sover- 
eign State, but that the State itself may he the 
gainer from the diversity of nationalities which it 
holds in solution. 

The other difficulties which we have mentioned 
bring us again to the q^uestion of the whole con- 
ception of the State, It was the grave defect of 
older theories, resting as they did on the assump- 
tion of a limited fund of rights, in the sharing of 
which the gain of one was the loss of another, that 
they were bound to bring the State into conflict 
with the idea of nationality, when this should rise 
to consciousness, as they were bound to bring it 
into conflict with other forms of individuality. 
The conflict is reconciled in the case of the latter 
when this assumption is seen to be false, and the 
function of the State is conceived of as the develop- 
ment in its parts of a personality in its members, 
which adds to its inherent life and strength. It 
only remains to apply the same principle to nation- 
alities. Nations not less than individuals are the 
children of the State. It is under its wing that 
they grow up and reach maturity. Whatever the 
independence they claim when they reach majority, 
it is with the parent State that an alliance is most 
natural and is most likely to result in some new 
form of political union, which shall at once protect 
them against aggression from other nationalities 
and open out means of contact with them to the 
furtherance of the organic unity of mankind.^ 

^ From this standpoint there is no more inherent 
difficulty in recognizing the political majority of 
nations than in recognizing the civil majority of 
individuals. True, there can be no conventional 
limit to the minority of nations and it will always 
he difficult to assign one. In the past the question 
has too often been left to be decided by ‘the 
judgment of God ’ — in other words, by war. But 
modern precedents have made us familiar with all 
degrees of personality in communities,^ and it may 
be hoped that, with the development of interna- 
tional law and the diminishing risk of experiments 
in self-government, other tests than that of the 
sword may be discoverable. Here, too, it should 
he noted that, apart from disputable theory, there 
is no reason to deny the possibility of circumstances 
arising under which the claim of nationality may 
have to give way to the general interests of human- 
ity, on which it is itself in the last instance founded. 
In such a case the readiness of a nation to recog- 
nize this limit and to exercise the required degree 
of patience and self-control would itself be the 
surest proof that it was ripe for indeiiendence, 
when these circumstances change. 

Under the same supposition, finally, the fear of 
danger to the parent State from the grant of indepen- 
dence would largely disappear. Even as things are, 
we pay far too little regard to the power of ties other 
than roree, and of the additional affection between 
peoples likely to be horn of a franker confidence 
in one another’s loyalty to the elementary con- 

1 See 0. Behsle Burns, The Morality of Natims, cb. iv., ‘The 
State and Nationality.’ 

2 See Lawrence, § 87, * The kinds of fully sovereign interna- 
tional persons,’ and the following sections. 
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ditions of human good, to guarantee the desire 
for the maintenance of some form of political 
union. 

It is considerations such as these that provide a 
solid basis for the hope that, just as the horrors of 
the Thirty Years’ War prepared the way for the 
general acceptance of Grotius’s idea of interna- 
tional right in the old sense of the word, so the 
horrors of the Great War may result in the genei al 
recognition of it in the new sense. Given such a 
recognition, it will be impossible to stop short of 
the attempt to provide the necessary sanctions to 
the new order, and so, in the words of a great 
statesman of the time, ‘to translate the idea of 
public right from abstract into concrete terms ’ by 
substituting ‘ for force, for the clash of conflicting 
ambitions, for groupings and alliances and a pre- 
carious equipoise, a real European partnership 
based on the lecognition of equal rights established 
and enforced by a common will.’ ^ 

Literature.— No exhaustive list of books could be attempted. 
The following may be consulted : 

1. Legal view of eights.— -T. E. Holland, Elements of 
Jurisprudence^^, London, 1900; J. LorimBr, Institutes ofLaw‘^, 
Edinburgh, 1880, F. Pollock, Essays in Jurisprudence and 
Ethics, London, 1882. 

ii. History of the idea and theories of bights,— 


Hobbes, Leviathan, London, 1651 ; Spinoza, Ti^adatus Theo> 
logico-Pohticus, Amsterdam, 1670, tr. It. WallisS, London, 1868 : 
Grotms, de lure Belli et Pacts, Amsterdam, 1621, tr. W. Whe- 
well, 3 vols., Cambridge, 1853 ; Locke, Two Treatises of 
Government, London, 1690, bk. in, ‘Of Civil Government'; 
Rousseau, Du Contrat social, Amsterdam, 1702, tr. J. Tozer^, 
London, 1902; Bentham, ff’^orls, 11 vols., ed J. Bowring, 
Edinbuigb, 1838-43, passim (see references above), 

111 , Mo OERN TRLORV.— Kant, Die Metaphysik der Sitten.i., 

‘ Metapliyeische Anfangsgrunde der Rechtslehie,' Konmsberg, 
1797 ; Fichte, Grundlage des Eatunechts, 2 pts , Jena, 1796-97, 
tr. A E Kroeger, London, 1889; Hegel, Grundhnien der 
Philosophic des Rechts, Berlin, 1820, tr. S. W. Dyde, London, 
1806; T. H. Green, Lectures on the Principles of Political 
Obligation, London, 1895, also in Worhs^ do. 1890, ii. 334-568 ; 
D. G. Ritchie, Natural Rights, do. 1896; W. Wallace, 
Lectures and Essays on Natural Theology and Ethics, Oxford, 
1898, ‘Natural Eights'; B. Bosanquet, The Philosophical 
Theory of the Stated, London, 1910 ; J. N, Fi^g% From, Gerson 
to Grotius, Cambridge, 1907 ; T. J. Lawrence, The Principles 
of International Law^, London, 1910 ; C. Delisle Burns, The 
Horality of Nations, do 1916 ; An Introd. to the iStudy o/ Inter- 
natiomal Relations, by various authors, do. 1916 ; art. Natiohal- 

J. H. Muirhead. 

RIGHT AND LEFT.— See CmcuM ambula- 
tion, voL hi. p. 65S; SUN, Moon, and Stars 
(Introductory). 

RIGHT AND WRONG.-See Ethics and 
Morality. 


RIGHTEOUSNESS. 


Babylonian (T. G. Pinches), p. 777. 

Buddhist (E. J. Thomas), p. 778. 

Christian — 

Old Testament (A. R. Gordon), p. 780. 

Christ’s teaching (W. C. Allen), p. 784. 

St. Paul’s teaching (J. Denney), p. 786. 

RIGHTEOUSNESS (Babylonian).— In a new 
study, such as that of Assyriology, in which the 
meanings of the words have to he determined, 
there is naturally a certain amount of doubt as to 
their precise force ; and it may even be that words 
which the Assyro-Bahylonians would have regarded 
as of the utmost importance remain unrecorded in 
our lexicons, because they have not been found in 
the inscriptions, do not occur often enough, or 
have been incorrectly transcribed. 

1. The words generally rendered ‘righteous- 
ness.’ — These are kittu {Mttu) and mUaru {miSaru), 
‘righteousness’ and ‘justice,’ which aie, in a 
measure, interchangeable terms, the former being 
from kdnu, ‘ to be firm, fixed,’ and the latter from 
Merits ‘ to be straight, right,’ the Heb. ydskar, the 
root of such names as Jasher (2 S P®), Jeslier 
(1 Ch 2^®), ‘uprightness,’ etc. Both Mttu and 
mUaru are common attributes of gods and men, 
the deities more especially connected with the idea 
being Samas, the sun-god (who, as his light pene- 
trates everywhere, was regarded as knowing best 
all that took place on the earth, and who became 
the impartial judge of men), and BaramEnu 
(Bimmon) or Addu, in Assyrian Adad (Hadad), 
the storm-god, whose air, pervading all things, 
had the same property, and perhaps to a more 
satisfactory degree. 

2 . What the Babylonians understood by right- 
eousness. — One of the most interesting, though 
probably not one of the most important, inscrip- 
tions dealing with this question is that formerly 
called ‘Warnings to Kings against Injustice.’ 
This inscription, which is published in WAX iv.® 
pi. 48 [56], shows what righteousness on the part 
of the ruler was expected to he. He was to favour 
justice and to be well-disposed towards his people, 
nis princes, and the intelligent ones of his land. 

I Henry Asquith, Speech in the House of Commons, 20fch Dec. 
1917. 


Christian theology (A. E. Simpson), p. 790. 

Egyptian (A. M. Blackman), p. 792. 

Greek and Roman (P. Shorey), p. SOU. 

Hindu (A. B. Keith), p. 805. 

Jewish (J. Abelson), p. 807. 

Muhammadan (B. Carra de Yaux), p. 810. 

He was not to favour roguery. When the king 
was favourable to the work of Ea (the god of 
wisdom), the great god would set him in theknow- 
ledge and understanding of righteousness {HtuUu 
u tudat mUari). If he rejected the Sipparite, and 
decided in favour of a stranger, Samas (patron-god 
of Sippar), judge of heaven and earth, would set 
up a foreign law in his country, and princes (coun- 
sellors) and judges who did not decide against the 
law. 

Much In this inscnption is still obscure, mainly on account 
of the damage winch it has sustained ; but it seems that, among 
the Babylonians, as with the Hebrews, failure to fulfil the 
righteous requirements of the deity might, and sometimes did, 
entail that the rule of the land fell into the hands of foreigners, 
a noteworthy example being the rule of ‘the dynasty of 
Babylon,’ to which Hammurabi belonged. This great king, as 
is now well known, collected and gieatly improved (to all 
appearance) the laws of Babylonia, and he calls himself, in the 
concluding paragraphs of the great stele on which his laws are 
inscribed, tne ' king of righteousness ’ {iar mUanm). Minor 
rulers, and even states, could come under the displeasure of the 
deity on account of unrighteous acts. 

3 . The importance of righteousness in the State. 
— Natuially in the remote ages of the Babylonian 
and Assyrian empires, when good government was 
less common than now, corruption and injustice 
were often rife, and it was needful, in cases where 
the angered populace might get the upper hand, 
for the king and all others in authority to have at 
least a reputation for righteousness, justice, and 
all the virtues which might at the time be regarded 
as connected therewith. This, with the Assyro- 
Bahylonian ideal of their gods, caused the people 
to attach great importance not only to justice in 
the legal sense of the word, but also to everything 
that made the person of the king sacred in their 
eyes — uprightness, integrity, love for his people, 
and fair and benign conduct with regard to them. 
Divine beings, in the minds of the Babylonians 
and Assyrians, were perfect in righteousness by 
nature, and (with the exception, perhaps, of 
Nergal, the god of war, plague, and disease, and 
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others similar) probably could not do anything 
which might be regarded as unrighteous, though 
capable ot acts of which the righteousness could 
not be understood. Whatever they did, they were 
just in all their dealings, and the king generally 
shared, though in a smaller degree, this immunity 
from unrighteousness. Indeed, it is probable that 
the deification of the earlier Babylonian kings was 
due to the reputation which they had for righteous- 
ness rather than to any divine nature that they 
might have inherited independently thereof. 

4. Gods of righteousness. — As has already been 
noted (above, § i), the gods of righteousness and 
justice in the highest sense were Saraas, the sun- 
god, and Hada(L The two children and constant 
attendants of Samas were KSttu and Mlsaru, 
perhaps best translated here ‘ Truth * and ‘ Bight- 
eousness.’ Another foim of the sun-god was 
Tammuz, the Sumerian Dumu-zi, for Pumu-zida, 
'the righteous son,’ or the like— a name which 
may be connected with the legend that he passed 
the summer months of his year on earth with his 
spouse Istar and the remainder in the under world 
with Eres-ki-gal (Persephone), righteous in the 
fulfilment of what the Semites of old must have 
regarded as at least an irksome obligation. It 
was probably this that appealed to the women 
who lamented for him, whether Hebrews (Ezk 8^*) 
or Babylonians. 

5. Righteous kings.— One of the earliest kings 
renowned for his righteousness seems to have been 
Sargon (Sarru-k^n) of Agade. It is this ruler who 
is apparently intended in WAI ii. pi, 48, 1. 40ab, 
where the archaic sign for ' king,’ written twice, 
one over the other, and glossed Badrumy is ex- 
plained as ^arru-Mn, §ar Mtti, dabih Mttiy dahih 
damgati, ‘Sargon, king of righteousness (justice), 
speaker of righteousness (justice), speaker of good.’ 
Eight hundred years later (c, 2000 B.O.) ruled 

f ammurabi, and fourth in descent from him came 
mmi-§aduga (Ammi-§adoq^a), whose name is trans- 
lated, in the explanatory list of royal names, as 
‘ the righteous family,’ or the like 
(the Babylonians did not recognize the name of 
the Arab god ‘Amm in the element ammi). In 
Assyria one of the kings claiming the virtue of 
righteousness was Sennacherib, and his grandson, 
Assur-bant-^pli, ‘the great and noble Asnapper,’ 
it may be noted, calls himself Sar mUariy mim 
Mttiy ‘the king of righteousness,’ ‘the lover of 
uprightness,’ or the like. 

6. Other references showing the estimation in 
which righteousness was held. — Among these are 
the final words of the record of Bel-nadin-ftpli ; ^ 
Limutta z^r-ma Mtta raam, ‘Hate evil and love 
right (or righteousness)’; such names as Nabfi- 
k6ttu - u^ur, ‘Nebo, protect righteousness (or 
justice)’; Itti &cdm& u Mni hasap^^u ilagqi, ‘He 
will receive his money from the honourable and 
the righteous.’^ ‘The star of justice and right- 
eousness’ {haklcah Mttu u mi§ar) seems to have 
been the slow-moving planet Saturn Sag-uS), 
identified* seemingly, with the sun, and called, in 
Sumerian, mul Gi-gi (for Gin-gin ) — a reduplication 
capable, apparently, of being translated by kdnu 
and (see § i), and illustrating, therefore, the 
likeness in meaning which kSttu and mi^aru to all 
appearance have. 

LirKRATORB.— W. Muss-Arnolt, A Concise Diet, of the Assvr. 
Language^ Berlin, 1905, s.w. T. G. PiNGHES, 


RIGHTEOUSNESS (Buddhist). -—There are 
several words in the Buddhist writings which 
coincide more or less completely with the idea of 
righteousness; but the principles in which they 
are embedded are so fundamentally distinct from 
1 H, Y, Hilprecht, Assyriaca, Boston, 1894, p. 18 f,, 1. 24. 

2P. Haupt, Akkad, und sumer, Keilschrifttetete. Beipzig, 1882, 
p. 66, 11. 24-26, tr. from the (Sumerian. 


the Jewish and Christian background of Western 
ethics and religion that a mere comparison of terms 
would do little to elucidate the significance of 
righteousness in the Buddhist system. The term 
‘righteousness’ {StKatocrfivT}), as descriptive of con- 
duct in human relations, coincides with morality. 
For this purely ethical sense see art. Ethics 
(Buddhist). ^ The term is generally used, however, 

, with a religious implication. In Christian thought 
! it is the notion, not of ideal human inter-relations, 
but of the conformity of the individual to a divine 
standard. God as absolute moral perfection is the 
ideal of righteousness. 

‘Tha NT presents the idea of righteousness mainly m two 
ways : (1) as a quality of God’s nature and action, and (2) as the 
character which God requiies of man 'i 

Buddhism differs from this in two ways : (I) it 
recognizes no God in the sense of an ultimate 
reality of ontology or morals ; (2) it makes salva- 
tion consist not in the attainment of a moral ideal, 
but in escape from existence. The rejection of 
works in both systems is merely a superficial 
resemblance. Christianity rejects works because 
of the inability of unaided human efibrt to reach 
the standard of ideal goodness. Hence the need 
of justification, the bringing of the individual into 
a state of righteousness by a higher agency. 
Buddhism rejects them because no amount of 
merit attained by good works will lead to the 
goal. 

But in the conception of righteousness as a law 
of the universe, a divine standard to which all 
beings should conform, there is a close parallel in 
the Buddhistic teaching as to karma, 

‘ In the organic universe, right and wrong, and those conse- 
quences of actions which we call justice, retribution, compensa- 
mon, are as truly and inevitably a part of the eternal natural or 
cosmic order as the flow of a river, the process of the seasons.* 3 


X no meal 01 in© unnsuan consists in attaining 
the character required by God and thus winning 
‘the chief end of man’ — the being made ‘perfectly 
blessed in the full enjoying of God to all eternity.’ 
Buddhism is quite as definite in teaching that the 
order of the universe is such that wrong-doing 
leads to punishment and right-doing to reward. 
Good actions done according to this conception are 
as much a form of righteousness as when done 
according to the will of God. Such teaching, 
however, so far as it exists in Buddhism, is 
intended merely for the unconverted man. The 
universe is not of such a nature as to make future 
existence, with even the highest rewards that it 
can ofter, a desirable goal. A much more promi- 
nent fact is the existence of pain, and this to the 
Buddhist is a truth of such significance that, when 
it is realized, it inevitably results in renunciation 
of the world — ^not of this world as contrasted with 
heaven, but of any form of existence in the uni- 
verse. Moral actions then cease to have the mean- 
ing that they had for the unconverted man. He 
who has renounced the world no longer makes 
conformity to the law of the universe his end. 
He seeks to cut himself off from it absolutely. He 
has another ideal of attainment, which is the true 
Buddhist ideal of righteousness— the state of the 
saint, or arJiat, who has become independent of 
the universe and free from any desire for it. This 
is the ideal of the HinaySna schools, and it will be 
necessary to discuss the later Mahayanist develop- 
ments separately. 

I, The Hinayana ideal. — ^Ifc is not in particular 
terms that we find righteousness expressed in the 
Buddhist writings. The term ‘righteousness’ is 
often used in translations, where the force is purely 
ethical. We are told of the virtuous king who 
ruled ‘in righteousness’ {dhammevia), but nothing 
more is meant than that he ruled according to his 

I S* ?• ‘ Eiffhteousness in NT.* 

2 0. A. F. Rhys Davids, Buddhism, p. lis. 
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d^amma— the principles of morals that he professed 
to follow. ^ He is also called dhammihay ‘ righteous, ^ 
in the same sense. Similar terms axe dhammatthay 
silavaty ‘ virtuous,’ * obeying the commandments ’ 
{sila)y and charanay ‘righteousness,’ also trans- 
lated more exactly as ‘ conduct.’ Tlie blessings of 
the virtuous man are that he becomes wealthy, 
famous, has self-confidence in any assembly, dies 
without bewilderment, and is reborn in heaven.^ 
All this IS part of the popular teaching to the 
laity, to those who have not grasped the first truth 
of Buddhism. But, except in the high ethical 
level of the teaching due to the founder, there is 
nothing distinctively Buddhistic in it. 

The Buddhist ideal of righteousness is the ideal 
aimed at by the monk, the man who has realized 
at least the first Truth, the existence of pain. To 
realize the other three Truths involves a course of 
training, whereby he attains to the perfect state 
of the saint. He aims no longer at meritorious 
actions, but at developing in his character the 
qualities that lead to salvation and abandoning 
those that hinder it. The latter are seen most 
clearly in the list of the ten fetters [safnyojana).^ 
Not merely must vicious acts he avoided, but 
sensuality itself {Jcd7iia)y ill-will {patighct)y pride 
{mdna)y and arrogance {uddhachcha) must be 
uprooted. And so among the positive qualities 
to be acquired we find friendliness, compassion, 
sympathy, equanimity. Here is a process which, 
if carried out, would lead to righteousness in the 
sense of the attainment of moral perfection, hut it 
is not the final goal. These qualities are import- 
ant because they lead to it — i.e., to absolute cutting 
off from existence and craving for existence in the 
world of birth and death. Besides the desire for 
existence here or in the sensual heavens there are 
other fetters which must be destroyed — desire even 
for all supersensual existence {rupardgay aritpa- 
rdga)y belief in the efficacy of good works and 
ceremonies, as well as the intellectual errors, belief 
in a permanent self, doubt, and, last of all, as the 
ultimate fetfcer, ignorance. So, too, the chief 
positive quality to he attained is knowledge — 
knowledge, not of an ideally pure being, but of the 
true nature of compound things, that they are 
painful, impermanent, and soulless j and the truth 
of their soullessness {miattatd) is the Buddhist 
way of asserting that there is no higher reality 
behind them. 

Earlier than these schematized lists of the 
fetters, or bonds {nlmranay a'varana)y* is the 
picture of tJie monk given in the Sutta Nipdta, 
Intent on the extinction of craving, he wanders 
alone like a rhinoceros (35), free fiora affection for 
wife and children, without even a companion, 
unless he finds one who keeps the Dhamma (46). 
He practises absolute continence (hrahmachariyah 
avoids all theories and disputations (780), abandons 
doubt and heresies, aims at purity {visuddhi ) — not 
at mere moral purity, hut, as the other terms 
show, at being independent {an€(paya, anissdya) 
and undefiled {anupaliUa)hj contact with mundane 
things—and he is purified by knowledge or wisdom 
{pafindy 184). . 

2 . Mahayana developments.— The chief ethical 
change in Mahayana was due to the growth of the 
view that it is possible to attain, besides the know- 
ledge of the Path, also the omniscience of a Buddha. 
Every one is potentially a Buddha, and by the 
thought of enlightenment {chittotpdda) he may 
begin to become one by passing^ through number- 
less existences in which his aim is not merely 
to become a Buddha in order to teach, hut also to 

1 Jataka. 51. 3 X)lgJia MMya, iii. 2S6. 

8 See T. W. Bhys Davids, Buddhism: its Mistwy md 
Literature (American Lectures), New York, 1896, pp. 142-160. 

4 mgha MMyctry lii. 216, 234, 264 ; oxv., 
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acquire merit, which may he transferred to others. 
He is then a hodhisattva (g'.u.), and is thus 
described : 

* He has for numberless saons practised the good conduct of 
well done karmay alms, morality, patience, fortitude, medita- 
tion, wisdom, resource, learning, conduct, vows, and penance ; 
he is endowed with great friendliness, compassion, and sym- 
pathy , in his mind has arisen equanimity, and he strives for 
the weal and happiness of all beings 

This, although it reintroduces the doctrine of 
works, at least as a temporary resource, is a much 
fuller and loftier conception than that which 
makes the practice of friendliness and compassion 
merely a means to one’s own release. But the 
practical result was not to make this the ideal for 
all. It opened at the same time an attractive way 
for the ordinary man to obtain happiness, not by 
effort of his own, but in reliance on the bodhisattvasy 
who have accumulated merit for his benefit. Re- 
birth in Sukhavati (‘ the Happy Land,’ the heaven 
of the Buddha Amitabha) is the rewaid of those 
who call upon the name of Avalokitesvara (see 
art. Blest, Abode of the [Buddhist]). 

The prayer of a bodhisattva in the JBodhicharyd- 
vatdra? x., is : 

* May all those in every quarter, who are afilicted with pain 
of body and mind, wm through ray merits oceans of delight 
and happiness Throughout worldly existence may loss of 
happiness never be theirs. ... In whatever hella there are in 
the woild-regions may there he the bodies of beings rejoicing 
m the happiness and delights of Sukhavati, those who suffer m 
the cold hells obtamiug heat, and those pamed with heat becom- 
ing cool.* 

This is the ideal of self-sacrifice aimed at by a 
hodhisattvay but the centre of the teaching comes 
to be devotion to such saviours of men. They 
become more and more raised above the level of 
common human beings, till they are even identified 
with the popular gods of Hinduism,® and are wor- 
shipped with gratitude and adoration as great 
beings, through whose merits all may reach 
Sukhavati. 

‘Those beings become happy in the world who keep in their 
! minds the name of Avalokitesvara. They become released from 
old age, death, sickness, sorrow, lamentation, pain, dejectaon. 
They suffer not the extreme pain of gams4ra. Robed m pure 
j white, like royal swans flying with the speed of the vsind, they 
; go to the region of Sukhavati to hear face to face the Doctnne 
of the Buddha Amitabha. And having heard the Doctrine, the 
pain of saihsara no longer torments ffieir bodies ; nor does old 
age and death with lust, hate, and delusion, nor the pain of 
hunger and thirst torment them. . . . They abide in that 
■ region as long as the firm promise of Avalokitesvara is not ful- 
filled to release all beings horn all pains, as long as they are not 
set in the highest perfect enlightenment * ^ 

The latent antinomianism goes on increasing. 
In the larger Snkhavatlvyiiha rebirth in Sukhavati 
is ensured by ten times repeating the name of that 
country, hut those who have committed the five 
sins that bring retribution in this life, or who 
have obstructed or abused the Good Poctrine, are 
excluded. In the smaller Sukhdvatlvyuhct,y how- 
ever, we are told : 

‘ Beings are not born in that Buddha country of the Tatha^ta 
Amitayus as a reward and result of good works performed in 
this present life/ but all shall attain it who * shall hear the name 
of the blessed Amitayus, the Tath5gata, and having heard it, 
shad keep it in mind, and with thoughts undisturbed shall keep 
it in mmd for one, two, three, four, five, six, or seven nights.’ » 

The ideal of the arhccty though it suffered from 
the abuses common to all organized forms of asceti- 
cisni, did maintain for long a noble ethical standard. 
In the legends of the Buddha given by the com- 
mentaries on the Dhawmapada and Jdtakc^ "we 
find a series .of examples, which, if they are with- 
out historical basis, are all the more important in 


1 Lalita Vistaray Oaloutta, 1877, vii. 128. 

2 Petrograd, 1894, tr. L. D. Barnett as The Path qf L%ffMy 

theSVat^^vi'w^a, p. 22 (Oaloutta, 1878), Avalokite|vaw 
is said to take the form of different gods. KaheSvara (Siva), 
N&raya^a (Vi§pu), etc., in order to teach the Doctrine to the 
worshippers of these deities, 

4 p 21. 

5 SBE xlix. (18943 pfc. il p. 99, 
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showing how the Buddhist church interpreted the 
ideal of its founder. There is the story of the 
monk abandoned by his fellows because of his 
loathsome illness, but visited by Buddha, who 
heated water, washed and dressed him, in order 
that by caring for his body he might ht his mind 
for instruction ; of the weaver’s daughter for 
whose sake the Master made a Journey of thirty 
leagues, so that she should not die without en- 
lightenment; of the poor man w^hose one cake 
Buddha accepted before the hospitality of the 
whole city. 

The Mahayana developments were not an explicit 
contradiction of the Hinayana teaching. The 
arhat ideal was recognized, but disparaged as 
being merely a tempoiary stage to be succeeded 
by the ideal of becoming a Buddha, the perfect 
enlightenment of whom, indeed, includes the 
enlightenment of the arhat. But the change 
destroyed the older ideal, so far as it opened a 
way to happiness through the merits of others. 
The conception of merit is also unethical. The 
hodhisattvas do not give aid to becoming good, but 
confer upon others the enjoyment of the results of 
goodness. Merit is an external source of good, 
the accumulation of the beneficent result of so 
much good action, which can be imputed to others 
who have not, and are not req^uired to have, the 
moral ability to perform it themselves. 

LirsEATURiii. — The main sources are given throughout. 
Modern studUes on die subject are: T W. Rhys Davids, 
Origin and Groioth of Rdiqion as illustrated by Indian 
Buddhism (HL), London, 1881, pp 205-214; H. Kern, 
Geschiedenis van het Buddhisms in Indie^ Haarlem, 1882-84, 
vol. i. bk. iL ch. 4 (unsyinpathetio and based on inadequate 
material), French tr., 2 vols , Paiia, 1901; C. A. F. Rhys 
Davids, Buddhism, London, 1912, ch. v., *The Normas Moral 
Law*; P. Dalilke, Baddlmt Essays, Eng tr., do. 1908, ch, 
viii. ; N. Macnicol, Indian Theism, do. 1916, pt. i. ch. 4 ; L. 
de la Vallde Poussin, The Way to Mrmtna, Cambridge, 1917. 

Edward J. Thomas. 

RIGHTEOUSNESS (in the Old Testament). 
— I. Terms. — The technical term for * righteous- 
ness,’ pn^, or fern, fdakdh, is connected 
with the Arabic sidk, ‘truth,’ ‘sincerity,’ ‘firm- 
ness,’ ^ and denotes generally what is true, right, 
fitting, or conducive to the end in view. The 
corresponding adj. saddih^ ‘righteous,’ is 

applied only to persons, except in Dt 4®, where the 
‘ statutes and judgments ’ of God are described as 
§addikim. The denom. vb. pny is used mainly in 
the forensic sense of being ‘in the right,’ the 
Hiphil ‘justify,’ conveying the several 

ideas of declaring the just man in the right 
(Dt 25^, 2 S 15^ etc,), helping the innocent to the 
vindication of his cause (Is 50®), and bringing the 
sinner into right relations with God (Is 53^^ 
Dn Jt2®). In A v ydshdr) ‘ straight,’ ‘ upright ’ 
‘be even or smooth’), is frequently trans- 
lated ‘ righteous,’ BV following this looser practice 
only in Nu 23^®. Nearly related terms are 
mishpa^, originally in the sense of ‘custom,’ after- 
wards specifically of judgment or justice ; D’Dj;), 
fdmimy ‘ spotless ’ (in the ceremonial sense), hence , 
also * perfect ’ (from the moral point of view) ; 
ndjd,^ innocent’ ; ndkhd^^hy ‘straight,’ ‘honest,’ 
‘right’; and p, Mn, ‘firm,’ ‘true,’ ‘just,’ ‘fair.’ 

2. The consuetudinary conception of righteous- 
ness. — ^As among other ancient nations, in Israel 
righteousness is primarily interpreted in terms of 
1 The word sidlp and its cognates are applied not merely to 
words and actions that are honest and true, but likewise to eyes 
that see clearly, ears that are quick to hear, lances that are 
trusty m battle, and even knots that hold firmly. Prom the 
last instance Skinner is disposed to find in the idea of hardness 
the point of transition to ‘ the higher developments of the idea 
both in Arabic and m Hebrew * (H DB iv. 274), But the different 
shades of meaning can most easily be comprehended under the 
eneral notion of trustworthiness, or fitness to purpose. The 
ard knot and the strong, unerring lance are as true to their 
function in battle as the seeing eye and the hearing ear to their 
place m the bodily structure, or the honest man and his deeds to 
their office in furthering the social welfare. 


social usage. The righteous man is he who 
adheres loyally to the moral and religious customs 
of his people, while the ‘wicked’ sets them at 
naught. Thus Abraham’s righteousness consists 
in a scrupulous regard for J ah well and His com- 
mands (Gn 12^^-)j combined with signal manifesta- 
tions of that lavish generosity towards one’s 
kindled (13®^^*) and hospitality to passing strangers 
(IS^®"-) which have always been reckoned among 
the most sacred obligations of the dutiful tribes- 
man, David also identifies ‘righteousness’ with 
the magnanimity which he has shown towards 
Saul, in refusing to ‘ stretch forth his hand against 
the Lord’s anointed,’ even when the Lord has 
‘ delivered him into his hand ’(IS 26-^). In both 
cases righteousness is perfectly consistent with 
prevarication or deceit (Gn 12^®^*) and deeds of 
fiendish cruelty (2 S 8^^* 12®^) towards the foreigner. ^ 
On the other hand, the wicked do violence to the 
just prerogatives of God and their fellows (Gn 6® 
18^®^), working ‘ folly [i.e. godlessness] m Israel’ 
(Gn 34'^, Jos 7^®, Jg 20'^*^®, 2 S 13^^), and staining 
their hands by deeds such as have neither been 
‘ done nor seen from the day that the children of 
Israel came np out of the land of Egyx^t nnto this 
day ’ ( Jg 19®®). 

As social life became more complex, it was 
needful that judges — ‘ able men, such as fear God, 
men of truth, hating unjust gain ’ (Ex 18^^ [E])— 
should be appointed to determine the rightful 
customs and apply them to changing conditions. 
The decrees of these fudges {shdphntm) were in due 
course collected as a body of written ‘ judgments ’ 
{mishfid0m) in the Book of the Covenant (Ex 20^^~ 
23^®). At the same time righteousness was 
invested with an increasingly forensic significance. 
The righteous man was no longer the loyal tribes- 
man, who held fast to the ways of his fathers, but 
the successful litigant, who won his case m court, 
and thus acquired the legal status of the ‘inno- 
cent’ (Ex 23^), or he who found approval at the 
bar of impartial human judgment (Gn 38^®,* 1 S 
24^'’), or passed the supreme test of Divine justice 
(Gn 7^ 20"^ etc.), or enjoyed a right standing before 
God through faith (16®). 

3. The prophetic ideal of righteousness. — The 
8th cent. B.c. saw a violent breaking down of the 
old landmarks. Through the increase of wealth 
and luxury which followed in the wake of military 
success, rich and poor weie parted by an ever- 
widening gulf. Forgetful of the Covenant, rich men 
used their wealth to ‘ trample the face ’ of the poor, 
refusing him an honest wage, ousting him from 
field and home, and for the debt even of a pair of 
shoes selling him into slavery (Is 5®**, Am 2®^*, 
Mio 22‘ 3 3^^-). The merchants in the market-place 
robbed him equally of the just return of his wages, 
‘making the ephah small, and the shekel great, 
and forging scales of deceit’ (Am 8®). Against 
such oppression in high places there was neither 
security nor redress. The judges at the gates 
openly accepted bribes and perveited justice (Is 1®®, 
Am 6^^, Mic 3^^), while religion itself was made a 
cloak to cover wrong-doing and cruelty (Is 1^^®’*, 
Am2-^‘). 

In the moral chaos that ensued Amos raised a 
stern call to righteousness. Jahweh had no desire 
for sacrifice or ofierings. To Him the very pro- 
fusion of their gifts was but multiplied trans- 
gression (Am 4^). Away then with the din of 
their songs and the strumming of viols ! ‘ But let 

justice {mishpat) roll down as waters, and righteous- 

1 It is interesting to observe that the more sensitive oon- 
soience of the Elohistic writer regards Abraham’s act of deceit 
as one of those deeds * that ought not to be done,* bringing 
‘great sin’ upon Abimelech and his innocent people (Gn 209) 

2 'JOD rrjjiy, ‘ she is more in the right than I,* the only- 
instance where either vb. or adj. is found in the fem., a woman 
not being considered a ‘person * in the eyes of the law. 
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ness [fddkdh) as an everfiowing stream ’ In 

this great statement of principle Amos has ad* 
vanced far beyond earlier conceptions of morality. 
With him righteousness is no mere body of 
customs, still less a legal status conferred by fall- 
ible authority ; it is the living essence of social 
ethics, embracing alike honesty in business— fair 
weights and balances, standard wages and prices 
— and impartial justice in the law-courts. It may 
be defined, in a word, as ‘the straight thing’ 
by which alone the nation can be 
saved (3^^^ Around this hard, cold imperative 

of duty Hosea throws a warmer atmosphere of 
emotion. As Jahweh has betrothed Israel to 
Himself ‘ in righteousness, justice, love and com- 
assion ’ (Hos He expects them to be actuated 
y the same spirit towaids one another. What 
He demands above all is love (n^n, hesed^ brotherly 
love and kindness), which is the fulfilment of 
righteousness (6®), the ripe fruit of righteousness 
(10^^). In Isaiah’s keynote of holiness also justice 
is blended with mercy. Tlie man holy in God’s 
sight must ‘put away the evil of bis doings’ from 
before His eyes, ‘cease to do evil: learn to do 
well’ (Is 1^7). If a judge or counsellor, he must 
keep his hands clear of bribes — which lead men to 
‘justify the wicked,’ and deprive the innocent of 
their right standing in couit (5^)— and not merely 
seek to judge honestly, but take an active, ener- 
getic part in furthering the cause of the widow and 
fatherless (1^).^ The prophet’s ideal for JZion is 
that of a ‘ city of righteousness,’ whose king and 
princes exalt justice as the lodestar of government, 
and whose people dwell together in mutual con- 
fidence and security 9’ 11®““* 16® 321®'*). Micah 
holds before the rulers and judges of Israel the 
same pure standard of judgment (Mic 3^), and incul- 
cates on all men respect for the threefold principle 
of a righteous life — ‘ to do justice, and to delight 
in love, and to walk humbly with thy God ’ {6^. 
These notes are repeated in Jeremiah and later 
prophets. The good man is he who ‘ doeth justly, 
an(i seeketh truth ’ (Jer 5^), who ‘ thoroughly 
executebh judgment between a man and his neigh- 
bour, oppresseth not the stranger, the fatherless, 
and the widow, and sheddeth not innocent blood ’ 
who ‘delivereth the spoiled out of the hand 
of the oppressor’ (21^^ 22^), who ‘speaketh the 
truth with his neighbour, executeth wholesome 
judgment in the gates,® deviseth no evil in his 
neart against his neighbour, and loveth no false 
oath’ {Zee 8^®^*), who ‘walketh with God in 
honesty and integrity, and turneth many away fi om 
iniquity’ (Mai 2®). II Isaiah uses ‘judgment’ 
{mishpdt) as the virtual equivalent of religion in 
its practical aspect (Is 42^''^}. In Ezekiel’s more 
atomistic conception of righteousness there is a 
characteristic recrudescence of the ritual element ; 
but the prophet has a true feeling for justice and 
humanity as the test of righteousness with God. 
The righteous man, who ‘doeth judgment and 
righteousness,’ has not merely kept himself free 
from idolatry and uncleanness, but ‘ bath restored 
to the debtor his pledge, hath spoiled none by 
violence, hath given his bread to the hungry, and 
hath covered the naked with a garment ; hath not 
iven forth [sc, his money] upon usury, neither 
ath taken any increase, hath withdrawn his hand 
from iniquity, hath executed true judgment be- 
tween man and man, hath walked in my statutes, 
and hath kept my judgments, to do truly . . , 
saith Jahweh’ (18®”®). And on the princes, who 
axe to uphold the banner of righteousness in the 

1 This positive conception of judicial righteousness, which 
throws the stress on the vindication of the innocent hut defence- 
less poor, acquires an increasing importance in the later litera- 
ture. Of, Dt 2417 2719, Jer 628 alltf., Ps 1018 828 etc. 

2 The simple force of this phrase has suffered from the intru- 
sion of a second in MT. 


better Jerusalem that is to come, the injunction is 
laid : ‘ Put away violence and spoil, and execute 
judgment and righteousness; lilt oil your exac- 
tions from my people, saith Jahweh. Ye shall 
have just scales, and a just ephali, nncl a just bath. 
The ephah and the bath shall be of one measure,’ 
etc. {459-11).! 

4. Righteousness by the Law. — ^^Vith Ezekiel 
we find prophecy passing into legalism. But the 
definite step in this direction had aheady been 
taken when Deuteronomy was accepted as the 
canon of faith and morals (621 B.C.). The book 
itself is steeped in the spirit of the greater prophets. 
Like them, it insists on justice, humanity, and 
love— especially towards the widow, the fatherless, 
and the stranger — as the vital expression of 
religion, which is identified with love to Jahweh 
(6®), But, in exalting the duties of humanity into 
‘ commandments, statutes, and judgments, which 
Jahweh your God commanded to teach you’ 
(61 etc.), it shifts the emphasis fiom willing, 
cheerful pursuit of moral goodness to the pains- 
taking effort to obey an external Law as the only 
ground of acceptance with God. The tendency 
towards nomistic righteousness received a still 
more powerful impetus from the Law' of Holiness 
(Lv 19-26) and the full-blown Priestly legislation 
(P), in spite of the former code’s sympathy with the 
poor and needy, and its summing up of the whole 
Law in the (jolden Rule, ‘ Thou shalt love thy 
neighbour as thyself ’ (Lv 101®* ®^). Life now became 
a rule, a yoke of obedience, which pressed evermore 
heavily on burdened consciences. The pathway to 
righteousness lay in the keeping of ‘ all these com- 
mandments ’ (Dt 6^® 241 ®). To this end the study of 
the Law was enjoined as the first principle of 
success in life (Jos 1®). Kings were judged good 
or evil according to the measure in which they 
kept ‘the statutes and judgments’ of the Law 
(1 K 11®*®®®*, 2 Uk etc.). And men claimed 
‘ good ’ at God’s hand for the ‘ good deeds ’ which 
they had done in observing the Law themselves, 
and imposing it on others {Neh fii® 13i^* ®i). 

This nomistic ideal of righteousness more and 
more pervades the literature of the age. The 
piety of the Psalms is, no doubt, strondy influ- 
enced by the preaching of the prophets. Thus the 
perfect man of tlie Psalmists ‘ walketh uprightly, 
and worketh righteousness, and speaketh truth m 
Ms heart’ (Ps 16®), ‘hath clean hands, and a pure 
heart ; hath not lifted up his soul unto vanity, and 
hath not sworn deceitfully’ (24'*), ‘keepeth his 
tongue from evil, and his lips from speaking guile ; 
departeth from evil, and doeth good; seeketh 
peace, and pursueth it’ (34*®^-), ‘is gracious, and 
giveth ’ (37®*), ‘ disperseth, and giveth to the poor ’ 
(112®).® Even so the thought is near at hand that 
only by such conduct can one become a guest in 
Jahweh’s tent, and dwell in His holy hill (16^), 
secure the Divine blessing of ‘righteousness,’ i.c, 
the right standing before Jahweh (24®), win many 
days of good (34*®), even ‘inherit the earth’ 
(37®* *** ®®), and have his righteousness ‘ endure for 
ever ’ (112®). The nomistic ideal finds still clearer 
expression in Ps 1, 19, 119, where tlie Law m cele- 
brated as the subject of the good man’s meditation 
by day and night, his joy and crow, the fountain 
of light and purity, peace, freedom, and defence 
against evil, and the standard of judgment in the 
end of the days. In Job, too, the perfect man 
‘ feareth God, and escheweth evil ’ (1** and 
rests his claim to appear before God, and be justi- 
fied, on the ground that he has reframed from all 
vanity, deceit, and idolatry, and been the constant 

iWith EiseMers demand for just; scales and measures ci 
Lv Dt 2613-18 Pr 111 iQll 20*0, SS. 

2 In the last citation there is a distinct approach to the 
Judaistic identification of righteousness with alio^ving (see 
art, EioHTBOUSinBBS [Jewish)). 
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friend and upholder of the stranger, the fatherless, 
and the widow {31^^* )• The same idea prevails in 
Proverbs, though more ethical conceptions are 
frequent. Righteousness is primarily intellectual, 
‘ to know wisdom and instruction ; to discern the 
words of understanding ; to receive instruction in 
wise dealing [conduct], in justice, probity, and 
eq.uity’ The beginning of such knowledge 

is ‘the fear of the Lord ’ (P 9^^), and this is learned 
through obedience to the revelation of Wisdom, 
the foster-child and deputy of God (7^^' who 
rewards all those who love her with riches and 
honour, ‘yea, durable riches and righteousness^ 
(here equivalent to prosperity, or good fortune, the 
result of a right standing before God), but the 
wicked with calamity, which sweeps over them 
like a whirlwind 

In books like the above righteousness is not 
identical with sinlessness. Even the best men are 
guilty in God’s sight. If He were quick to mark 
iniquities, none could stand in His presence ; but 
with Him there is forgiveness, that He may be 
feared (Ps 130®** )• Thus Job can maintain his 
‘righteousness’ (6^** 10’ 13^® etc.) in spite of the 
fact that ‘mortal man cannot be in the right 
before God ’ (4” 9*^* 19®®* etc.). In Proverbs, too, 

righteousness is used in the sense of general recti- 
tude. The righteous man is he who fears God and 
follows truth and uprightness, even though some 
measure of sinfulness may cling to him, while the 
wicked man despises both God and wisdom. 
Ecclesiastes, on the other hand, seems to identify 
righteousness with the perfect keeping of the Law, 
though he warns his readers against being ‘ right- 
eous overmuch,’ lest fche spring of life be lost in 
the endeavour, for ‘ there is not a righteous man 
tmon earth, that doeth good, and smneth not’ 
(Ec 7^®* *^®). His ideal is the via media of moderate 
well-doing, which avoids extremes on either side 
(2243121. 7m Tiie editor of the book, how- 

ever, insists on the full nomisfcic rule of life : 
‘ Rear God, and keep his commandments ; for this 
is the whole duty of man. For God shall bring 
every work into judgment, with every hidden thing, 
whether it be good or whether it be evil ’ (12^®**). 

5, The righteousness of God. — Primitive 
morality is never merely human. Society includes 
gods as well as men, and the gods are conceived 
as the upholders of social order, the source and 
sanction of public justice. Thus righteousness 
rests fundamentally on the Divine character and 
will. This idea runs through the whole OT. 
Jahweh is the fountain-head alike of the rightful 
customs of His people and of the later ‘ statutes 
and judgments’ imposed by the authority of 
judges and lawgivers. In interpreting these 
customs and statutes, the judge is His mouth- 
piece (Ex 18^®®* [E], Dt 17®®*). The moral codes 
likewise axe His ‘words,’ which, reflect His char- 
acter and express His will (Ex 20h Lv 18^®*, 
Dt 6^ 7®®* etc.). The prophetic expositions of 
righteousness are equally the oracles of Jahweh 
and spring from the righteousness which is His by 
nature. Jahweh demands ‘justice and righteous- 
ness ’ because He is faithful and righteous (Is 5’, 
Am 6®®**, Zeph 3®), love because His righteousness 
is seasoned with love (Hos 11^* 14^*), tender- 
ness and compassion because the devouring fire of 
His holiness is a spirit of redeeming grace as weU 
as judgment (Is l^®** 4®** 6®**). The plummet by 
winch Jahweh is to rebuild Jerusalem is a plum- 
met of righteousness (1^’ 28^’), and the Ime of 
peace and abiding prosperity for her and all the 
world is the line of ‘judgment and righteousness’ 
(11®** 32^®*' 33®**). But nowhere is righteousness 
divorced from love and mercy. Jahweh will be 
gracious unto His people and will have mercy 
upon them; ‘for Jahweh is a God of judgment’ 


(30^®). He is a God that ‘ exerciseth love, justice, 
and righteousness in the earth ’ ( Jer 9^^) and cor- 
recteth His people ‘with judgment, not in anger’ 
(10^^). Love and justice axe, as it were, the two 
poles of the Divine character, each essential to the 
full harmony of His nature. In yaiious passages 
of the Psalms they appear in poetic parallelism, as 
though love were the twin-sister of justice (Ps 33® 
36®®* 89^^ lOH IO31’ 111®** 116® 

With the prevalence of the forensic conception 
of righteousness, J ahweh came to be regarded as 
the Supreme Judge of men and nations. And it 
was felt from the first that ‘the Judge of all the 
earth ’ must do right (lit. ‘ act accoidmg to mish- 
pat ’) in distinguishing sharply between the right- 
eous and the wicked (Gn 18^®). This thought of 
an impartial Judge, putting the just man in the 
right and condemning the wicked, appears in many 
diflerent contexts. Thus He wipes out the sinful 
world, hut saves ‘ righteous ’ Noah (6®®*). He over- 
whelms Sodom and Gomorrah, but rescues Lot 
(19^^®). He smites Pharaoh and the Egyptians 
with all manner of wonders, but lets His ainicted 
people go free (Ex 3^®®*). He blesses them so long 
as they keep the Covenant, but takes vengeance 
upon them when they depart from it, even to the 
extent of driving them from the land which He 
has given them to inherit (Dt 7^^®' 11^®* etc.). He 
is a jealous God, who visits the iniquity of the 
fathers upon the children unto the third and fourth 
generation of such as hate Him, but showeth 
mercy unto thousands of them that love Him, and 
keep His commandments (Ex 20®** 34®*-, Nu 14^®, 
Dt 7®**). He ‘judges’ between David and Saul, 
requiting David for his ‘ righteousness and faithful- 
ness,’ but bringing the kingdom of Saul to an end 
(1 S 24^®* ^®** 26^®). He ‘enters into judgment with 
the elders and princes of his people,’ because they 
have ‘devoured the vineyard,’ and ‘grind the 
faces of the poor’ (Is 3^^). He visits His people 
for their deceit and treachery (Jer 9^*^®®*). He 
‘ executeth judgment’ in their midst for the 
abominations they had done before Him (Ezk 5“ 
9*®' etc.). On the wicked He ‘raineth down coals 
of fire,’ making their portion ‘ brimstone and 
burning wmd,’ while the ‘upright behold his 
face’ (Ps 11®**). He even makes Himself good 
[godly] to the good [godly], perfect to the perfect, 
pure to the pure, perverse fco the crooked (IS^s**). 
In the punishment which He thus metes out for 
unrighteousness the guilty themselves must admit 
that He is ‘in the right’ (Ex 9^’, Ps 51^). But, as 
the good judge showed his righteousness in actively 
promoting the cause of the defenceless, so Jahweh 
puts forth His righteous arm to help the poor and 
down-trodden (Dt 10^®, Mic 7®, Ps 37®* ®^** etc.). As 
Israel itself is the supreme type of the ‘ righteous * 
oppressed by its enemies, His righteousness is 
manifested chiefly in its vindication. The 
‘righteous acts of Jahweh,’ which the joy-makers 
celebrate * around the water-troughs ’ in the days 
of Deborah (Jg 6^^), are His saving acts on the 
battle-field of Megiddo. So also in Samuel’s fare- 
well address (1 S 12’) the ‘righteous acts of 
Jahweh’ are His acts of deliverance from the day 
when He brought their fathers out of Egypt. 
Thus ‘ righteousness ’ is frequently equated with 
‘ salvation ’ (Is 56^ Jer 51^®, Dn 9^4, Ps 4^ 37® 51^^ 
ete.).^^ The ‘sun of righteousness’ (Mai 4^) is a 
striking figure for Jahweh’s saving ^ace soon to 
shine forth upon His people. The Messianic title, 
Jahweh Sidherm^ ‘Jahweh is our righteousness’ 
(Jer 23®**), is to be interpreted in the same sense. 
The sprouting of the righteous Branch is the 

1*01 course, we must not identify righteousness with salva- 
tion. . . . Salvation is, so to speak, the clothing, the manifesta- 
tion of Jehovah's righteousness' (A, B. Davidson, Theology of 
OT, p. 3961). 
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spring-like promise of Israel’s redemption (ib,). 
In like manner the judgment in the valley of 
Jehoshaphat, ‘Jahweh judgeth^ (J1 3^^), means 
salvation for Israel. 

This connotation of the term, however, is peculi- 
arly associated with the great prophecy of restora- 
tion in Is 40-55, where Jahweh’s whole dealings 
with His people are viewed in the light of His and 
their ‘righteousness.’ The people Israel have 
sinned and paid the penalty of their sin. The 
verdict of history has proved them absolutely ‘ in 
the wrong.’ Nevertheless, they feel that they 
have a ‘ case ’ {mishpdt), which cannot for ever be 
‘passed over’ by their God (Is 40^^). Israel is 
Jahweh’s people, bound to Him by the everlasting 
Covenant — His Servant, chosen by Him to ‘ send 
forth judgment to the nations’ (42^^*)- Though 
too often ‘far from righteousness’ (the conduct 
which befits Jahweh’s people), and blind and deaf 
to its high calling as His Servant, Israel is yet 
more completely ‘in the right’ than the peoples 
that have ‘ robbed and spoiled ’ it. From the ideal 
point of view, the Israelites may even be regarded 
as the innocent victims of oppression, who majr 
therefore boldly claim ‘justification,’ or recogni- 
tion of their just rights, from Jahweh (60®’®). In 
answer to the claim, Jahweh is pleased ‘for his 
righteousness’ sake ’ — His loyalty to the covenant 
of grace — to bring them deliverance, and so to 
‘magnify the revelation’ of His righteousness 
through them (42®^). Throughout the past He has 
been righteous (true to His word) in all that He has 
promised to do (41®® 46^®) ; and His righteous word 
will not fail Him now (45®®). Already He has 
raised up Cyrus, ‘ whom righteousness [here in the 
sense of victory] ^ folioweth at every step ’ (41®) j 
and He will continue to uphold him until Jeru- 
salem and its temple have been rebuilt, and the 
waste places of Judah raised up (44®®’®®). For He is 
‘a just God and a saviour’ (45®^)—a righteous God, 
whose righteousness is made manifest in salvation 
(46^® 51®^* ® 64^7)^ With salvation will come ‘ right- 
eousness [the power that makes for victory] and 
strength’ (45®^), peace [prosperity] flowing ‘as a 
river’ (48^®), and abounding joy and badness 
(55^®^*) welling up from hearts that know and follow 
after righteousness [in the prophetic sense of right- 
doing], because the law [revelation] of Jahweh is 
within them (51^* '^). And this blessing will be shed 
over all the earth. For it is too light a thing for 
Jahweh merely to restore the exiles of Jacob. He 
has sworn by Himself, ‘ Unto me every knee shall 
bow, every tongue shall swear ’ (45®®), and for the 
accomplisWent of His oath He has given His 
Servant Israel for a light to the nations, ‘ that my 
salvation may reach to the end of the earth ’ (49®). 
The sufferings that caused the Servant such per- 
plexity and despair are to be the means of this 
salvation. ‘ By his knowledge shall my righteous 
servant justify many [bring many to a n^ht stand- 
ing with God] : for he shall bear their iniquities ’ 
(63^^). Thus the redemptive righteousness of 
Jahweh reaches the fulfilment of its purpose in the 
conversion of the world to Him. 

6. The challenge of Divine righteousness.— In 
the heyday of national prosperity it was easy to 
believe in Divine righteousness. But amid the 
general disorder which accompanied the downfall 
of the nation keen questions arose. If the Judge 
of all the earth did right, why must the righteous 
suffer, while the wicked enjoyed such long and 
prosperous days? These questions first become 
vocal in Jeremiah, whose ministry for righteousness 
was one continuous martyrdom. ‘Too righteous 
[too completely in the right] art thou, 0 Lord, 

1 With used in the sense of ‘victory,* we may compare 
Syr. z^hhat which means ‘conquer* as w^i as ‘he pure or 
innocent,’ and the opposite, ‘he conquered or guilfy.’ 


that I should contend with thee [ 5 c. at the bar of 
justice], yet would I lay my case before thee : 
Why doth the way of the wicked prosper ? Why 
are they all at ease that deal very treacherously ? ’ 
(12^). When Jahweh answers only with the 
promise of yet graver trials, the prophet breaks 
into bitter expostulations, even charging Jahweh 
with deceiving him : ‘ Why is my pam perpetual, 
and my wound incurable? . . . Tiuly thou hast 
been to me a deceitful brook, as waters that are 
not sure’ (15^®). ‘Thou hast fooled me, 0 Lord, 
and I let myself he fooled j thou art stronger than 
I, and hast prevailed. I am turned to a laughing- 
stock all day long, every one doth mock me ’ (20^. 
The same poignant cry bursts from the lips of 
Habakkuk in the agony of the Chaldsean oppres- 
sion : ‘ Thou that art too pure of eyes to look upon 
evil, who canst not behold iniquity, why dost thou 
look on the work of wrong-doers, why be silent 
when the wicked man [the Chaldeeans] swalloweth 
up the righteous [Israel]?’ (1^®). From prophets 
the challenge is caught up and re-echoed by the 
people under the bondage of exile and in the 
barren days that succeeded the restoration : ‘ My 
way is hid from Jahweh, and my cause doth pass 
unheeded by my God’ (Is 40®^) ; ‘ Every one that 
doeth evil is good [acceptable] in the eyes of Jah- 
weh, and he delighteth in them. Where then is 
the God of judgment?’ (Mai 2”); ‘It is vain to 
serve God : and what profit is it that we have 
kept his ordinances, and walked in mourning before 
him ? For behold now 1 the arrogant are blessed 
[happy],^ and the doers of wickedness are built up : 
yea, they tempt God, yet escape’ (3^^^*). 

To these heart-breaking appeals of earnest souls 
there came no direct answer, but only the exhor- 
tation to stand fast by the line of duty ( Jer 15^®’®^), 
or wait with patience till the ‘vision’ should reach 
its appointed end (Hab 2®**), and the ‘sun of 
righteousness’ should rise ‘with healing in its 
wings,’ when the righteous should ‘ skip as calves 
of the stall,’ and ‘ trample down the wicked ’ under 
their feet (Mai 4^'®). But bolder spirits fought out 
the fight and lifted the problem to a region where 
the troubles of the righteous melted away in the 
eternal sunshine of God’s face. 

The most heroic of these conflicts is reflected in 
the book of Job. A perfect pattern of righteous- 
ness, Job is suddenly plunged into overwhelming 
suffering and misery. Trained in the ancient 
dogma that suffering is the penalty of sin, yet 
firmly convinced that he has done nothing to merit 
these calamities, and goaded to despair by the 
orthodox ‘consolations’ of his friends, he fiercely 
arraigns God’s rnle. ‘ I am innocent, but it is ail 
one. God destroyeth the innocent and the wicked 
alike.’ There is no justice in His reign. ‘ The 
earth is given over to the power of the wicked; 
and God blindeth the eyes of its judges,’ so that 
they can no longer distinguish between right and 
wrong. And God cannot deny the charge. ‘ If it 
be not he, who then is it?’ (9®^'®^). The poet 
reaches no intellectual solution of the problem thus 
raised. Salvation is found only in a dazzling 
vision of Jahweh’s majesty, wisdom, and goodness 
in nature, before which Job and ail his sorrows are 
swallowed up (42®®'-). He does, however, rke to 
the thought that, after he is dead, God will appear 
upon his dust, as Goel, or Champion, to bear 
witness to his innocence, and that he will rise from 
Sheol, if but for a moment, to see the vindication 
of his cause (19®®“®^). The door which he has thus 
unlocked behind the veil is pushed wide open by 
later psalmists, apooalyptists, and sages. By the 
time of Jesus immortality had become an assured 
hope of Judaism. And the problem of Divine 

iPor * we coimt happy,* read ‘happy 

are.’ 
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righteousness was solved in a view of God’s govern- 
menfj which embraced both this age 'dldm ; 
Mvi * ® 0 on ’) and that which was to come. 
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RIGHTEOUSNESS (in Christ’s teaching).— 
1, Method of inquiry. — It is not umisual with writers 
on this subject to gather out of the Gospels all 
that may be thought to have any relation to that 
term in any and every sense in which it can be 
used. This results in an article on * righteousness ’ 
becoming a more or less complete theology of the 
Gospels. In the present article it is proposed to 
limit the inquiry to the few passages in which the 
term actually occurs, This will nave the advan- 
tage of bringing into clear relief the very small 
part which the actual term plays in Christ’s teach- 
ing. It occurs seven times m the First Gospel, 
twice in the Fourth, and no more, 

2. Data. — Mt * to fulfil all righteousness.’ — 
The words are very ambiguous. How could the 
baptism of Jesus by John be a fulfilling of ^all 
righteousness ’ ? The meaning generally given is 

* to fulfil every righteous ordinance,’ John’s baptism 
being regarded as a divinely sanctioned religious 
ordinance, which no pious Israelite could dis- 
regard ; and BiKaio<ri/PV} being interpreted as though 
it were biKalta/aa (cf. Lk 1®). This is perhaps sup- 
ported by Mt where it is said that John came 
‘ in the way of righteousness.’ This seems to mean 

* came as a representative and preacher of right- 
eousness,’ and the thought in ‘ righteousness ’ will 
be in particular of the ‘ repentance ’ which John 
preached. 

Mt 5®, ^ who hunger and thirst after righteous- 
ness.’— It seems clear that here ‘righteousness’ 
may have any or all of the senses which could be 
ascribed to it. There was the Divine righteous- 
ness. There was the Divine righteousness in so 
far as it had been revealed in Law and Prophets. 
There was this righteousness as appropriated, by 
man. In the latter sense it comes to mean some- 
thing like ‘right conduct,’ and to the Jew this 
right conduct was conditioned hy observance of 
the Lawji and expressed itself in repentance, alms- 
giving, prayer, and acts of humanity. It may 
well be that Christ had particularly in view those 
who spent their lives in the endeavour to fulfil the 
requirements of the Law and thus to obtain the 
‘ righteousness ’ which God required, and which He 
had levealed (cf. Ho 9®^ ’I<rpa'JjX 5k dtibKcop v6fiov 
5iKaiocr6vr}$). 

Mt 5^®, ‘who are persecuted for righteousness’ 
sake,’ i.&. ‘who in their hunger and thirst for 
righteousness so act as to draw down upon them- 
selves persecution.’ 

Mt and 6^, — Here we must examine the rela- 

tion of these verses to the whole section ; 

lays down the permanent validity of Law and 

1 For ' righteousness* as equivalent to obedience to the Law 
see P. Volz, Judisohe Esokaiologie, Tdbingen, 1903, p. 318; 
W. Bousset, DU Religion des Judentums, Berlin, 1903, p. 867. 
For ‘repentance’ and ‘righteousness ’ see Bousset, p. 368. 
For ‘alnjsgiving* and ‘acts of humanity* in connexion with 
' righteousness/ soe Volz, p. 816. i 


Prophets as re-interpreted by Christ. [Vv.^®*^® 
seem to be an interpolation giving another view 
of the permanence of the Law in the sense of 
permanent obligatoriness of the letter of the Law.] 
V * For I say to you, that except your righteous- 
ness surpass that of the scribes and Pharisees, 
you shall not enter into the kingdom of the 
heavens.’ Now what is this ‘righteousness’? It 
is (a) a condition of entiy into the kingdom- It is 
{b) brought into connexion with the Law (and the 
Prophets). And the contrast implied seems to be 
this ; the scribes have what they call ‘ righteous- 
ness,’ which is dependent upon observance of the 
Law ; they are right, but, since the understanding 
of the Law which I give you goes deeper than does 
theirs, your ‘ righteousness ’ will necessarily be in 
some sense more abundant than theirs. 

yv. 21 48 give a twofold senes of three illustrations of the way 
lU which Onvist ‘ fulfilled’ (i.e, gave a deeper meaning to) the 
Law. 

I. (a) 21*28, — The law, ‘Do not murder,’ implies, ‘Do not have 
angry thoughts.’ Therefore, if your brother has a matter 
against you, go and be reconciled to bim.i This seems to imply 
that righteousness is a right condition of the heart, caused by 
right appreciation of the Law and taking effect m right 
conduct. 

(6) 27-30. — ^The law, ‘ Do not commit adultery,* Implies, * Do not 
have impure thoughts.* Therefore exercise moral discipline. 
This also seems to imply that righteousness is a right conaition 
of the heart, caused hy nght appreciation of the Law, taking 
I effect in moral control and discipline, 

(c) SI. 82..— The Law sanctioned divorce, but limits this to cases 
[ of iropvda. This seems to imply that righteousness will not 
insist upon supposed legal rights which are not consistent with 
I the highest morality. 

II. (a) 3*^ 37.— The Law said, * Do not swear falsely,’ but carry 
this tarther, * Do not swear at all,* This seems to imply that 
righteousness will sometimes fulfil the Law by extending its 
scope. 

( 5 ) 38 40,—The Law commanded retaliation. Turn this into a 
retaliation of love. 

(c) 43 48.--.xhe Law said, * Hate your enemy/ hut do the con- 
trary-love him. This, again, seems to imply that righteous- 
ness will sometimes reverse the letter of a particular precept. 

These illustrations are very different in kind. In I. (a) and 
(6) they imply an exegesis of the Law which penetrates beneafih 
the letter and seeks to find and to carry into effect the spiritual 
principle which is logically involved. Murder presupposes 
anger; therefore avoid anger as well as murder. Adultery 
implies lust ; therefore put away lust. We might suppose that 
the ‘greater righteousness* of the disciples is either the moral 
state caused by obedience to the Law thus spiritually inter- 
preted or the moral acts in which this morality of the heart 
expressed itself, viz. reconciliation to the brother, moral dis- 
cipline, or both taken together. But in I. (c) the limitation 
given to the sanction of divorce is quite arbitrary ; i.e., whilst 
the disciples might take the illustrations I. (a) and (&) as 
examples of a general method of interpretation, I. (c) would 
give them no principle of exegesis by which they could deal 
with any other law. Righteousness here therefore must be 
conduct based on a given interpretation, II. (a) and (c) might 
perhaps be regarded as illustrative of a method of interpreting 
the Law hy arguing from the particular to the general. If false 
swearing is wrong, so must any kind of swearing be. If love to 
one’s neighbour is commanded, this must be held to imnly love 
of all men. But II. (6) is again a quite arbitrary cancelling of a 
law, by substituting for it its exact opposite. Here righteous- 
ness is certainly not moral condition created by obedience to the 
Law. It may be right moral condition which revolts against 
the Law and substitutes for it something different, or right 
conduct due to such reversal. 

These facts would lead us to suppose that the 
idea of righteousness implied in these illustrations 
was that of conduct rather than of the moral condi- 
tion which gives rise to conduct; that is to say, 
Christie dealing with ‘righteousness’ as a term 
with a definite meaning ( 5 = ‘ right conduct’) which 
He presupposes. The right conduct of His disciples 
was to take a far wider range than that of the 
scribes and Pharisees, just because the methods of 
interpreting the Law which He taught them would 
enable them to widen out almost every single 
command to cover a far greater area of conduct 
than did the Pharisaic exegesis. 

But, whatever the idea of the ‘ greater righteous- 
ness’ which these illustrations are intended to 
convey, it is noticeable that the term ‘ righteous- 

1 The appHcatiou does not seem quite consequent. The point 
would he clearer if the words ran, ‘ if thou hast aught against 
thy brother.* 
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Eess * is not actually used to describe it. That is 
probably due to the fact, noticed above, that Christ 
seems to be dealing with the term in its Pharisaic 
meaning of ‘right conduct.’ He states that the 
right conduct of His disciples, just because it is 
based upon a more spiritual interpretation of the 
Law, will be far wider in range than the scribal 
righteousness. But He will not in formal language 
apply the term ‘righteousness’ to the results of 
obedience to the Law in its more spiritual inter- 
pretation. To have done so would have been con- 
trary to His whole view of human conduct, which 
never was or could be ‘righteousness.’ ‘When ye 
have done all that is required of you, say, We be 
unprofitable servants ’ (Lk 17^®). 

In ch. 6, however, we come back to the actual 
term ‘righteousness.’ Whatever be the idea of 
righteousness implied by contrast with the Pharisaic 
‘ righteousness’ in it would seem that Christ 
now at least remembers that in contemporary 
Judaism ‘righteousness’ was often equivalent to 
‘right conduct,’ especially in the sphere of the 
performance of acts of religion And to this He 
now turns in 6^ ‘ Take heed that ye do not your 
righteousness before men,’ ^ and then proceeds to 
illustrate the term under the three heads of 
almsgiving (vv.^-*)^ prayer (vv.®“^«), and fasting 
(vv.i®‘i®). This section seems to be very loosely 
connected with the preceding, for the connexion in 
thought between righteousness and the Law drops 
out of sight. The precepts now given about 
righteousness are not drawn from the Law, but 
are mainly confined to the command to avoid 
ostentation and publicity. That is an additional 
argument for supposing that all through the 
Sermon ‘ righteousness ’ is being used in a technical 
sense bright conduct based on the Law. Ch. 
is concerned mainly with the right method of 
interpreting the Law, and only secondarily with 
righteousness as based on it. Ch, 6^“^® is concerned 
primarily with the latter idea, and presupposes 
the insistence upon the permanence of the Law 
stated in * Almsgiving, fasting, and prayer’ 

are assumed to be acts of righteousness because 
they are commanded in the Law. 

The term * righteousness ’ occurs once again in i 
the Sermon in 6^^, ‘ Seek first the kingdom and his 
righteousness,’ or, by emendation, ‘ Seek first the 
kingdom and its righteousness,’ ie. the righteous- 
ness which alone qualities for entry into it.^ 

3. Results. — If we now ask what light the 
Sermon on the Mount as a whole throws upon the 
term ‘righteousness’ as used by Christ, one or 
two important results emerge. 

iFor ‘doing righteousness’ ci. Test, Levi, xiii. 6, ‘Do right- 
eousness therefore, my children, upon the earth ‘ ; Psalms of 
Solomon, ix, 9, ‘ He who does righteouaness treasures up for 
himself life with the Lord.’ 

Since the Heb, nplx, Aram. Khpix, acquired the significa- 
tion ‘ almsgiving/ ekerjfiocnJvri has been substituted for ^ucatotruvTj 
in some MSS in Mt fii. But no doubt Sticaiocrvioj in this verse is 
the general term for righteousness, which is then subdivided in 
the following verses into alms, prayer, and fasting, | 

3 * The kingdom and his righteousness.’ The text here is | 
uncertain That just given is the reading of the best MSS. It 
might also be translated ‘His kingdom and righteousness.* 
With the first translation the reference to God in an indirect 
way bv the use of a pronoun is unexpected and difficult. 

‘ Eighteousness ' must then mean ‘ the righteousness required 
by God.’ This meaning is not far removed from that of i 
Yv.fi There is no need to introduce a so-called Pauline I 
meaning into the word (Wellhausen). With the second transla- j 
tion it is possible to relate the pronoun to ‘kingdom ’ only, and , 
to take ‘ righteousness ’ absolutely. But it is more natural to 
refer the pronoun to both nouns The meaning will then be 
‘Your Father . . , knoweth what 3mu need. Therefore seek 
first his kingdom [cf ‘ thy kingdom ’ in 6^0], and righteousness ’ ' 

The vai lant readings seem to be attempts to avoid a difficult 
phrase Thus B transposes ‘righteousness’ and ‘kingdom,’ 
whilst E and other Uncials and the Ouretoman Syriac add ‘of 
God ’ after ‘ the kingdom.’ 

It may he conjectured that avrov is a mistranslation of the 
original Aramaic and should be aur^sr. ‘ Seek the kingdom and 
the righteousness without which you cannot enter it ' (of. 62°). 
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(a) The illustrations of the interpretation of the 
Law seem to suggest that, by way of contiast with 
the Pharisaic righteousness, true righteousness is 
a right condition of the heart, caused by a right 
understanding of the spiritual tenor of the Law, 
which issues in right conduct. But this is never 
called ‘ righteousness.’ 

(&) Throughout the Sermon Christ seems to be 
employing the term as a known conception, using 
it therefore, as it were, in inverted commas, The 
Jews sought for righteousness by the method of 
obedience to the Law taking effect in religious acts, 
All who really desired it from the bottom of their 
hearts would ultimately be satisfied, however mis- 
guided the method by which they sought for it (5®). 
The righteousness of Christ’s disciples (ie. their re- 
ligious conduct) was not to be less than that of the 
scribes (6^).^ Obedience to the Law, almsgiving, 
prayer, fasting— all these were obligatory upon 
them (6^“^®}. Bub they were to be practised in a 
difierent spirit, based upon a better understanding 
of the Law, and void of the ostentation which 
maned the Pharisaic devotion. 

These results are not unimportant. All through 
the Sermon we are dealing with Christ’s teaching 
about conduct as related to the Law, and this con- 
duct is termed ‘righteousness’ just because that 
was a current usage. It is a technical term used 
by Him in its technical meaning. All that He is 
concerned with iiere is the relation of His disciples 
to righteousness as compared with the relation to 
it of the Pharisees. In both cases it is to be based 
on the Law, hut in the case of His disciples it will 
assume a more far-reaching character due to the 
better method of dealing with the Law which He 
gave to them. 

In other words, we have no real clue here as to 
Christ’s own doctrine of righteousness, no new 
definition of it, no attempt to give its content and 
scope and range. We may, if we please, select 
from His words such ideas as love and purity, and 
say that these constitute righteousness in His 
doctrine. But they are never actually so termed, 
and His silence suggests rather the view that He 
would not willingly have predicated righteousness 
of men at all. 

It will be seen that in the Sermon ‘righteous- 
ness’ seems to be used with reference to a meaning 
which it had in contemporary Judaism, that of the 
righteousness based on observance of the Law 
which good men exhibited in such exercises of 
religion as almsgiving, fasting, repentance, and 
prayer. Wliat Christ is reported to have taught 
about it did not change the entire content of the 
word, but spiritualized and deepened it. If His 
disciples rightly understood the Law, they would 
not neglect such ordinances as almsgiving, fasting, 
and prayer, but would exercise them in a spirit 
which would make them to be real righteousness, 
which God would reward. In this conception of 
the ‘reward of righteousness’ we are still in the 
circle of current Jewish conceptions. So far as 
this Gospel is concerned, Christ does not sweep 
away the conception of reward, but purges it. 
The unostentatious and unseen righteousness would 
receive a reward from God, who sees the unseen. 

It may be objected that this limitation of righteousness to 
the conception of concrete nght conduct cannot be all that 
Christ meant by righteousness. But we are not dealing with 
* all that Christ meant/ but with what the editor of the First 
Gospel records Him to have taught on the subject. This writer 
seems to have written for an early Palestinian or Syrian com- 
munity, the members of which were Jewish Christians. He 
wished to assert and prove the Messiahship of Jeans, and to 
show that the kingdom in which that M^ssiahship would he 
exercised was imminent He was therefore also concerned to 
record what Jeaua had taught as to the conditions under which 
men would be admitted into it. Of course, recognition of the 
Messiah was one. But Christ had laid down a number of prin- 
ciples for the guidance of His disciples until His kingdom should 
appear. The editor is particularly interested in those principles 
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which deal with the relation of Ohristians to the older Judaism. 
He regards the new community as the true Judaism, and js at 
pains to record such teaching of Christ as showing how the re- 
presentatives of the older Judaism had distorted their religion, 
and how the Messiah had re-interpreted for His disciples the 
true meaning of the Law and the ordinances. When recording, 
therefore, the teaching of Christ on righteousness, he has m 
mind chiefly such sayings as brought into contrast Christ’s 
teaching and the most current and popular conception of con- 
temporary Judaism. This was of righteousness as equivalent 
to *the exercises of religious acts.’ These still retained their 
obligation, but were to be void of the spirit of ostentation which 
characterized them as practised by the Pharisees. To find in 
all the qualities commended in the Sermon on the Mount ‘the 
characteristics which constitute true righteousness,*^ as does 
the writer of the art. ‘Righteousness in NT’ in SDB, is to 
miss the whole point of the First Gospel. These many qualities 
may perhaps constitute ‘ righteousness,’ if that word be used 
in a sense which permits it, but they are never called ‘right- 
eousness’ in the First Gospel, and indeed are caief ally distin- 
guished from it. Oh. 6^0 speaks of the righteousness which is 
to characterize the disciples, but, when next we come to the 
word, it 13 in 6i, and in the rest of that chapter righteousness 
is illustrated as consisting in such religious devotions as alms- 
giving, prayer, and fasting, i.e. in concrete, not mternal, right- 
eousness. 

It will perhaps be said that shows how the righteousness 
of the disciples is to exceed that of the Pharisees, and must 
therefore bear on the conception. These verses show how 
exegesis of the Law is to be deeper, directed more to the 
spiritual content than to the surface meaning of its precepts. 
But this spiritual appreciation is not called righteousness, 
though it might be so termed by any one who cared to use the 
word in that sense. This deeper insight into the meaning of 
the Law is only the soil from which a more abundant righteous- 
ness, in the sense of the word as used by the editor of the 
Gospel, oan spring. 

Righteousness therefore in Christ’s teaching, as 
recorded in the First Gospel, means conduct, in 
respect of religious ordinances, and of moral re- 
lation to others, which is the outcome of a right 
understanding of the OT. In what relation does 
it stand to Christ’s personality ? In this, that the 
Messiah had given a new method of interpreting 
the OT. 

This, of course, is not the whole of Christian 
teaching on righteousness, hut it is all that the 
First Gospel has given to us. That is only an 
additional proof that this Gospel springs from a 
Jewish Christian society which only partially 
understood Christ’s teaching and His person. For 
them He was the Messiah, who was soon to 
inaugurate His kingdom. He was also the true 
iuterpreter of the Law. Those who followed His 
teaching would hold fast to the Law and to the 
ordinances of religion. They would then become 
the righteous who alone would enter the kingdom. 

How closely the conception of righteousness in 
the First Gospel follows the Jewish conception of 
it maybe seen from a study of the cognate adjective 
{dlmcoi). This means, generally speaking, a * pious,’ 
* religious’ person. Thus Joseph is a ‘righteous’ 
man, and this quality would have led him to put 
away his betrothed wife, Avhen she was found to be 
with child (1^®). Jesus Himself is called a ‘right- 
eous’ man by Pilate and his wife (27^®*®-*). The 
Pharisees appear to men to be ‘righteous’ (23®®). 
‘ The righteous ’ can be spoken of collectively as a 
class,® whether the thought is of the pious heroes 
of the past (‘adorn the tombs of the righteous,’ 
23®® 1 cf. ‘Abel the righteous’® [23®®]), or of ‘the 

1 G. B. Stevens, in HBB iv. 282, 

^ a Peculiar to the First Gospel is the collocation ‘prophets h,nd 
righteous men.’ So in ISi? ‘Many prophets and righteous 
men,’ and in ‘He who receiveth a prophet . . . and he 
who receiveth a righteous man ’ ; cf. Test. Levit xvi, 2, * You 
will set at nought the words of the prophets . , . and will 
persecute righteous men;* Test Han, ii. 3, ‘Though it be a 
prophet . . . though it be a righteous man.’ 

The other passages in the Gospel in which * righteous ’ is used 
of persons are 9^^ * I came not to call righteous but sinners,’ 
Where ‘righteous’ seems to he used in a half ironical sense (cf, 
‘sons of the kingdom’); 8^2, of those who asserted ‘righteous- 
ness’ of themselves; and 5^5 ‘rams upon righteous and un- 
righteous’ (cf. Test, Judah, xxi. 6, ‘Just as on it [the sea] 
righteous [‘and unrighteous,’ some MSS] are tossed about 
»Cf. ‘Enoch the righteous’ {Test. Levi^ x. 6, xvM. 2, Test. 
Dan, ii. 3, v. 0) ; also Test. Ben. vii. 4, ‘ Abel the righteous, his 
brother.* 


righteous’ who will enter the Messianic kingdom^ 
(13«*^®25®7-46). 

Of course there is the same vagueness here as 
there is about the use of the word in J ewish litera- 
ture. But one prevailing cliai'acteiistic of ‘the 
righteous’ in Jewish literature is piety based upon 
conformity to the Law, which takes effect in out- 
ward action, especially in such religious exercises 
as almsgiving, prayer, and fasting. To the editor 
of the First Gospel ‘ the righteous ’ were those who 
would be admitted into the kingdom. But who 
were ‘righteous’? Not all Jews (3® 8^®), not the 
scribes and Pharisees with their hard and literal 
interpretation of the Law, but the true disciples of 
the Law, who received the clue to its meaning 
given to them hy the Messiah. For them the Law 
was not in one jot or tittle abolished (5^®). Bather 
it was permanently valid. But they had a clue to 
its meaning which would make their righteousness 
exceed that of the scribes and Pharisees in so far 
as it had a deeper soil into which to strike its roots. 

Neither St. Mark nor St. Luke has recorded any 
saying of Christ containing the term ‘righteousness.’ 
The adjective occurs in Mk 2^’, whence Mt 9^® has 
borrowed it. St. Luke places the adjective in the 
mouth of Christ in the following sayings : 5®®=Mk 
2^’=Mt 9^® ; 14^^ ‘ the resurrection of the righteous ’ 
(here it is used, as in Mt 13"*®’*^® 25®'^*^®, of the in- 
heritors of ultimate blessedness) ; 15^ 18® and 20®® 
(in the same sense as in Mt 9 ^®) ; 23^^ (applied to 
Christ by the centurion) ; 23®® (of Joseph of Arima- 
thisa). We learn therefore nothing fresh from 
these Gospels as to the teaching of Christ on the 
subject of righteousness. 

In the Fourth Gospel the term occurs in one 
connexion only. That is in 16®*^®. The Holy 
Spirit is to convince the world of righteousness, 
‘ because 1 go to the Father.’ The meaning may 
be that righteousness in the widest sense of the 
term had been completely manifested in the life of 
the incarnate Son of God. When He returned to 
His Father, this manifestation was completed, and 
by that return it was proved to have been a real 
manifestation. And that manifestation would 
henceforth be the standard by which all other con- 
ceptions of righteousness would be tried and proved 
to be faulty. The adjective is used three times in 
the Gospel — once of Christ’s ‘judgment’ (5®®), once 
of human ‘judgment* (7®*), and once of God the 
Father (17®®). 

Of course, it is not possible to discuss the bear- 
ings of Jn 16® on the whole conception of Christ as 
to righteousness. For that would lead us into a 
re-statement of the whole Johannine theology. If 
Christ taught that He was the incarnate righteous- 
ness of God, the question is at once raised, How 
does this affect men ? That leads to the doctrine 
I of the relation between Christ and men in all its 
many bearings, including the doctrine of sin and 
of its removal, and of the mystical union between 
Christ and the believer. All that we can do is to 
note the fact that, whilst the First Gospel deals 
with righteousness from the human standpoint 
and regards it as closely connected with a right 
view of the Law, the Fourth Gospel, in the one 
passage concerned, deals with it from the stand- 
point of the divine righteousness perfectly mani- 
fested in the eternal Son of God. 

Litbraturb.— -T o the literature quoted in the article add E. A. 
Abbott, * Bighteousness* in the Gospels, London, 1918. 

W. C. Allen. 

RIGHTEOUSNESS (in St. Paul’s teaching). 
— I. Importance of the term. — Righteousness, as a 
popular term in universal use, is of course sometimes 
employed by St. Paul in its current and popular 
sense. Thus, when he asks. What partnership 

1 Similarly in the ApooalypMc literature ‘the righteous* are 
those who are to inherit the kingdom (cf. Volz, p. 315). 
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have righteousness and lawlessness with one 
another (2 Co 6^"*) ?, or speaks of himself as equipped 
with the weapons of righteousness on the right 
hand and on the left (2 Co or says that the 
Kingdom of God is not meat and drink, but 
righteousness and peace and joy in the Holy 
Spirit {Ro 14’), it is most natural to suppose that 
he uses the word in the large and somewhat 
indefinite sense which every one understands. 
What it signifies is that there is a standard for 
conduct — a standard determined not simply by 
the nature of the person who is to exhibit the 
character or quality of righteousness, but by his 
relation to otlaer persons or things — and that the 
requirements of this standard have been met. 
But two things demand special consideration of 
the term in St. Paul. One is the extreme fre- 
quency with which dtKaLo<Tt!tP7} and the cognate 
terms (Sifcatos, StKatow, 5t/ca£w/Aa,- 5t/ca/wcris) occur in 
his writings. If we discount the Pastorals, the 
examples of these words amount to 101. This 
alone would show their peculiar importance iox 
him. Besides this, there is the undoubted fact 
that he uses some of them in a technical or quasi- 
technical sense, with the correct understanding of 
which is bound up the correct understanding of 
his gospel. Thus diKaLoa-i^PTj Oeov is rightly spoken 
of by Holtzmann^ as a *technisclie Abbreviatur^ 
for St. Paul’s conception of Christianity ; in the 
mathematical sense it is a ‘symbolic’ expression 
of his gos]^el. 

The difiiculties connected with the term are like 
those which in modern times are connected with 
the relations of religion and morality. Most 
people admit that relij^ion and morality can be 
and must be distinguished, but moat religious 
people would say that religion, as they understand 
it, is ethical through and through, and that apart 
from it morality has no adequate inspiration or 
safeguard. The peculiarity, and sometimes the 
perplexity, of St. Paul’s writing is due to the fact 
that he does not distinguish religion and morality 
as a modem does. Morality is for Mm much 
more bound up with a right relation to God than 
it is for the ordinary modern, and religion is 
much more easily conceived as something on 
which the verdict of God has to be pronounced — 
in other words, as something of which a moral 
estimate has to be made in a legal or quasi-legal 
form. The appreciation of this difference is made 
the harder by the fact that St. Paul has not two 
vocabularies to express the different elements or 
aspects of reality, moral or religious, with which 
he is dealing. He lias to represent them all m 
terms of bimioaivT} and dimiouF, 

2. The righteousness of God. — The formal 
presentation of diKaiocr^PT) Oeov as the sum and sub- 
stance of the Christian message is made in the 
Epistle to the Romans. St. Paul is not ashamed 
of the gospel, for it is the power of God to salva- 
tion for all who believe — tne explanation of this 
being that in it there is revealed dimio<r}!>P7j Oeov. 
The genitive, case can he used to express various 
relations j and, so far as grammar goes, diKawa-tipT} 
Oeov might mean the righteousness which belongs 
to God (i.0. which is His character as a righteous 
being) ; or such a righteousness as God requires 
of men, and will acknowledge as answering to His 
requirements ; or, again, a righteousness of which 
God is the source or author. Obviously also some 
if not all of these ideas might be combined ^ and, 
if the expression is in any sense technical or sym- 
bolical, it has probably condensed or accumulated 
into itself shades of meaning which would origin- 
ally have taken different grammatical forms. 

In modern times there have been three main 
lines of interpretation. In the first the genitive, 

1 JST ii. 139 


Oeov, is taken as a simple possessive, and the 
righteousness which is revealed is God’s own 
character. The gospel shows men what God is. 
They may have imagined that they knew Him 
before, and even that they knew what was meant 
by His righteousness. But they misconceived the 
attribute which they called by this name. To 
them it was merely a retributive or distributive 
virtue— the attribute in virtue of which God renders 
to every man according to his work. As such it 
was a ground of fear rather than of hope to the 
sinner, and it hardly could he conceived as the con- 
tent of a gospel. But, when God’s righteousness was 
actually revealed in the gospel, it turned out to he 
uite different from this. It was not retributive or 
istributive, but self -imparting or communicative. 
It streamed out ceaselessly from God, and over- 
flowed upon men and into them, becoming their 
righteousness also. That is why the news of it is 
gospel. It IS glad tidings to the sinful that it is 
the very nature of God, in spite of their sin, in 
entire indifference to their sin, conceivably even 
on account of their sin, to beat against their sinful 
nature with His searching self-communicating 
righteousness till sin is overcome and God’s own 
righteousness fills the once sinful nature of man. 
That sinners are saved by God imparting His own 
character to them is true, but it does not follow 
that this is what St. Paul means ivhen he uses the 
expression Si/caioo-iivT? Oeov. The problem which the 
gospel had to solve was for him a moral problem, 
but here the dimtoa-rUpT) Oeov is conceived simply on 
the analogy of a physical force. It Rows out as 
unconditionally from God towards all men as 
water flows from a spring, or as heat radiates from 
the sun. But moral problems cannot be stated, 
let alone solved, by merely physical categories ; 
and, when St. Paul wrestles, intellectually, with 
his problem in Ro 3^®, it assumes quite another 
character. Further, while an attempt may he 
made, in consistency with this view of the 
OeoV, to make room for Christ in the gospel — to 
point to Him as a conspicuous jiroof that divine 
righteousness has the self-imparting quality here 
claimed for it — it is quite impossible to give Him 
the place that He has in Bt. Paul. For the 
apostle He is not a conspicuous illustration of the 
nature of divine righteousness ; except in Him 
and in His Cross there is no revelation or know- 
ledge of the SiKaiocr^p’ij Oeov at all. 

3. OT usage.— A more impressive and sugges- 
tive interpretation of Oeov is that which, 

while still treating the genitive as possessive, 
finds the key to the meaning in those OT passages 
in which God’s righteousness is spoken of, not as 
distributive or as self-imparting, but as doing 
right or justice by His people. In the OT gener- 
ally the functions of rnling and judging are 
closely connected j and, when the king judges, he 
is conceived as helping his people to their rights 
rather than as administering statutes. In hooks 
like the Psalms and Peutero-Isaiah the people of 
God are generally represented as wronged and 
oppressed by a wicked world, and God nianifesta 
His righteousness when He vindicates them and 
delivers them from their enemies.^ Hence God’s 
righteousness is His people’s hope ; it is in it that 
they trust, and to it they appeal j by the manifes- 
tation and exercise of it they are justified and 
saved. In a real sense, it is one with His grace 
and faithfulness. It puts His wronged peoj^e in 
the right in the eyes of all intelligent specmtors. 
The Lord is their righteousness, their vindication, 
their salvation, as against all who condemn and 
oppress them or put them iili the wrong. 

Passages like Ps 85^* 51^* 712. it. 34, or like 
Is 51® 64^’ 56b illustrate this. In most of these 
the subject spoken of is the nation, and it is 
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easier, of course, for a nation tlian for an indi- 
vidual to feel that it is in the light, and that, if 
God’s righteousness were manifested, the result 
would be its justification and salvation, A com- 
parison of vv. ^ in Ps 143 shows how this national 
reliance on God’s righteousness as that which must 
vindicate the people can be combined with an 
individual sense of sin which cannot face the 
judgment of God. The just (but wronged) nation 
can be saved by the manifestation of God’s right- 
eousness; its justification is an * analytical ’ pro- 
position, declaring it to be what it is by putting it 
into the position which is its due ; but, if the 
sinful individual, who cannot face God’s judgment, 
is to he justified, the process must be dinerent. 
His justification cannot be the declaration of what 
he is — the demonstration of the rigjliteousness of 
the righteous ; it must be a synthetic proposition, 
which not only declares something^ about the 
sinner, but also does something for him, securing 
for him a neio relation to God. It is worth noticing 
that those who attach to these OT passages about 
the nation, or the faithful community at the heart 
of it, the explanation of St. Paul’s 0€oG — 

Bitsehl, e.g. — also connect justification in the NT 
sense with the Church rather than the individual. 
The writer can only confess himself baffled with this. 
When St. Paul preaches his gospel of GimioaGvvi 
deoO, it is not to an oppressed people of God who, 
whatever their shortcomings, are still in the right 
as against their pagan oppressors, and who can 
depend on God’s righteousness to put them in the 
right — i.e, by one and the same divine act to 
justify and save them ; he preaches to individual 
sinners, Jew and Gentile alike, who are in no 
community hut that of guilt, and of whom it must 
be said, if they are eventually justified, not that 
God has justified His injured people and vindicated 
their righteous cause, but that He has justified 
the ungodly (Eo 4®). This would of itself be 
enough to snow that dimtoiT'iiPri 6eov, as embodying 
the sum and substance of St. Paul’s gospel, is not 
equivalent to God’s faithfulness to His covenant 
obligations, or to His action regarded as the con- 
sistent carrying out of His purpose to bless and save 
His people. It is something more original and 
startling — more congruous with the idea of a new 
revelation — than this. 

4. St. Paul's meaning. — ^But there are other 
reasons which forbid us to attach St. Paul’s 
diKaio(n}p7j deed to such OT passages as are referred 
to above. For one, St. Paul himself refers to none 
of these passages in expounding the SiKaioa’Gv't) ^eoO. 
He declares it to be witnessed to by the Law and 
the Prophets, and his favourite references are 
Gn 15® and Hab 2^, There is not an allusion even 
to Ps 98^. Further, as W. Bousset has pointed 
out,^ this conception of the righteousness of God 
fell, in later Judaism, wholly or almost wholly 
into abeyance. 

* In place of the merciful righteousness of God [the righteous- 
ness of God sympathetically Interested 1 x 1 his wronged people], 
we find piedommant the distributive, forensic, dismterested 
righteousness.’ 

The last epithets not only describe the change, 
but convey an unsympathetic judgment of it ; but 
the fact referred to is indubitable. St. Paul had 
to preach his gospel of a diKaiocrGvTj &€od, not to people 
who could lose the sense of their own demerit in 
the sense of membership in a community which 
could appeal to God as having a righteous cause, 
but to people who had to meet the living God 
standing alone, or only in a community of guilt 
with others. Such a righteousness of God as is 
exhibited in Is 54^*^ or Ps 98^ would mean nothing 
for such people. If it were not unintelligible, it 

1 U^ligion dss Jud&ntuma im JTT Berlin. 1906, 

p, 4n«f, ’ 


would be irrelevant ; and, in spite of the powerful 
pleas that have been made for it by many scholars, 
it cannot be regarded as the key to St. Paul’s 
mind. 

This key can he found only if we concentrate our 
attention on the passage in which St. Paul not 
only mentions but expounds the 6t,Kaio(rGp7j Seov, 
and if we observe the place that it holds in the 
connexion of his thoughts. This passage is Bo 
The 8LKaio<ri!fvrj SeoO is preached to a world which is 
Mdt-Kos r<? liable to God’s judgment — a world, 
not of people who can appeal to God’s righteous- 
ness to vindicate them, but of condemned and un- 
sheltered men, who need a righteousness of God 
because they have none of their own. It is a 
righteousness bound up with and inseparable from 
Jesus ChristJ in His character as IXacrrijpLov, It is 
not something that we can seize and understand, 
apart from Christ, and inside of which we can 
then, consistently, make room for Christ. It is 
not enough to say with W. Sanday and A. C. 
Headlam : 

‘There ia one signal manifestation of righteousness, the 
nature of which it is dijScult for us wholly to grasp, m the Death 
of Christ.’! 

The death of Christ is not 'one signal manifesta- 
tion of righteousness ’ ; in the sense in wdiich St, 
Paul uses the term to sum up his gospel, the death 
of Christ is the whole and sole revelation of the 
St/catotruy-)? deoG as the hope of sinful men. Apart 
from it there is no manifestation of a St/caiocriiv’); 
$aod at all. And it is so because God has set forth 
Christ in His blood as i\a(rri)pLov--i^e. either as a 
propitiatory sacrifice or in propitiatory power, 
There is a cautious way of declining to think out 
passages like this, illustrated, by J. B. Light- 
foot in his Notes on Epistles of^ St. Paul (London, 
1895, p. 272), and an impressionist or emotional 
way, illustrated conspicuously by G. A. Deissmann 
in ch. 6 of his Pauhts. Bine UidtUT- mid religions- 
geschichtt Skizze, Tubingen, 1911 ; but nothing is 
more certain than that St. Paul in Bo was 
exerting his whole intellectual force, consciously 
and deliberately, and with a daring which drew 
back at nothing, in an effort to comprehend and 
explain the way of salvation for sinners abridged 
as 8iicaio(rGj/ij 6eov. This diKaLoar^vTj deov and the 
l\a.<rr^pLov are correlative terms. There would he 
no diKciiocn^vT) deov for sinners but for the IhacrTi^piop. 
The l\aa‘T'fipiov has two characters. It deals with 
sin /or its removal ; that is its gracious side — the 
side which answers to God’s will to forgive and 
save sinners. But it deals with sin as tt is — as 
I that terrible thing which, in St. Paul’s conviction 
and in God’s jud^nent, is one with death. When 
Christ died for sin — when God set Him forth, in 
His blood, ^ a propitiatory power or sacrifice — then, 
and not till then {^p pGp KatptJS, Bo 3^®), was the 
SimioffGvifj 0aod revealed to men, 'The way of salva- 
tion, as a way in which God gets sinful men right 
with Himself, and at the same time deals with sin 
as nothing less than the awful reality it is, now 
lies open for the world. From God’s side the 
diKatoa-iiPij deov covers the double truth that God is 
Skaios {i.e. not indifferent to the sinfulness of sin) 
and diKttiQp rhv iK irlcrrcm ’I^<ro9 {i.e, a gracious sin- 
forgiving God).® 

We may put this otherwise by saying that what 
is manifested at the Cross as the ultimate truth in 
the universe — the divinest thing in the divine — ia 
love bearing sin. To whom does this appeal ? It 
appeals to sinners, not to those who trust in them- 
selves that they are righteons. For what does it 

! 0(mmentarv m th&JSpistle to th« jRormns^ ilCC]. Edinburirh, 
1902. p. 85, 

2 There is clearly visible here, what has played so large a part 
in doctrines of atonement, the idea of a harmonization of the 
divine attributes of justice (holiness) and mercy in the work of 
Ohnet. The StKato<rvvr) 0eov mcludes both. 
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appeal? It appeals for faith. When a sinner is 
confronted with the divine love in Christ bearing 
in death the sin of the world, what is he invited 
to do? What is the ri^ht thing for him to do? 
Theonlyright thing for him to do is to trust that love 
unreservedly, to cast himself upon it, to abandon 
himself to it, to stake and invest his whole being in 
it as the final reality in the universe. He is not to 
open negotiations with God, and see whether some- 
thing less wonderful might not meet the require- 
ments on both sides. He is not to make himself 
worthy of such love before he trusts it. He is not to 
offer guarantees that, unworthy as he is, he will prove 
worthy in the long run. He has simply, immedi- 
ately, unconditionally to trust it : that is the one 
right thing for him to do. When he does so, then, 
in spite of all his sms, it brings him right with 
God. What he is, as a believer in Jesus, annuls 
what he was, as a sinner under God’s condemnation. 
His faith in Chiist the propitiation is reckoned to 
him for righteousness; and, in so reckoning it, 
God’s judgment of the believing sinner is according 
to truth. There is no legal fiction when God 
justifies any more than when He condemns ; for, 
when the propitiation has evoked faith, the sinner 
is another man. God justifies the ungodly wdien 
in the propitiation He puts forth a power, or makes 
an appeal to the ungodly, which makes his true 
description henceforth ‘ him that believeth in 
Jesus.^ And we must not minimize faith by 
arbitrary definition. Faith in St. Paul’s writings 
is what faith was in his life — not a mere assent, 
not the attitude of a moment, but something in 
virtue of which his whole being was permanently 
absorbed in Christ who died. It includes entering 
into the mind of Christ with relation to sin, accept- 
ing the divine sentence on sin as it is brought 
home to the conscience in this way ; and it is in 
this character that it is the basis of God’s verdict. 
As believers in Jesus we are dUaiot irapk rip Oep (Eo 
2^®), or diKaiocriipr} 6eov iv airp (2 Co 5^^). 

5. The Pauline gospel. — ^The inference from this 
is that the true explanation of the genitive in 
SiKaiocri^vT} 6eov is that which regards it as the 
genitive of the author or origin. God provides 
the iXaiTT'i/jptov which deals righteously witin sin for i 
its removal, and so appeals to men that they are j 
brought into the right relation to Himself. This j 
is the key to the passages in which the hKaiocivT^ 1 
the righteousness revealed in the gospel— is j 
contrasted with any righteousness of our own, | 
which we might have achieved out of our own I 
resources. Twice St. Paul formally emphasizes 
this contrast. In Eo 9®°--10^® he speaks of the Jews 
as wanting to establish ‘ their own ’ righteousness 
— to come to God, so to speak, invested in a good- 
ness which they had achieved by statutory obedi- 
ence {5tKato<n5j''>7V r^v iK vd/tou, Eo 10°), and which 
rather made God their debtor than rested on a 
fundamental debt to God ; and he formally opposes 
to this the SiKaioa-iHvij ffeov of his gospel. So also 
with special reference to his oAvn case in Ph 3®'^^ 
Once he, like his countrymen in general, had 
sought to establish a righteousness ofnis own, and 
by human standards had been strikingly successful 
(Kard. SimLOiTiliv'riv r^v iv v6(i(p yevdpievos dfie^irros). ■, 
But there is always a profound delusion in the ; 
idea that we can be good without God. For a ; 
sinful man to think so is indeed the sin of sins as 
well as the most fatal of errors, But St. Paul had 
been delivered from this sin and error, and as a 
believing Christian his one desire was to win Christ 
and be found in Him, renouncing every other hope 
— ‘not having a righteousness of my own,’ viz. that 
which comes of the Law {r^v 4 k v6fiov)f but having 
that which is through faith in Christ, the right- 
eousness which comes from God {r^v 4 k deov diKaio- 
on the basis of faith. Kighteousness is a 


gift, not an achievement; not as though it were 
a material thing, which could be handed over 01 
ut to our ^ credit apart from our consent, but 
eeause it is the love of God which has made 
Christ the propitiation part of our world, and 
through Him has made the appeal to sinners in 
yielding to which they enter into the right relation 
to God. Apart from the faith which yields to this 
appeal, sinners have no righteousness, they stand 
condemned at God’s bar ; but on the basis of it 
they are accepted by God as 8Uam ; the diKaioir^vT) 
0eov has taken effect for them. 

It cannot be said too strongly that this is the 
whole of St. Paul’s gospel. With Christ the pro 
pitiation on one side, and faith in Christ on the 
other, we have a situation which cannot and need 
not be supjilemented. All the interests of ‘ right- 
eousness,’ in whatever sense the term may be 
taken, are covered by the diKatoa-iJV'r} 5eo9, which 
becomes ours through faith in Christ. P’aith in 
the Pauline sense makes the tree good ; and, when 
the tree is good, there need be no anxiety about 
its fruits. Protestant theology has undoubtedly 
erred in making so much of the distinction between 
justification and sanctification. The connexion is 
even more important than the distinction. In 
reality, all that Protestants mean by both terms 
is included in the Pauline 8iKaio(ri!/v7j deoO* The 
sinner who has faith in Christ the propitiation not 
only comes into the right relation to God (and is 
* justified ’ accordingly), but in the very same act 
and instant he gets the one adetjuate inspiration 
for a holy life — the love of God is shed abroad in 
his heart through the Holy Spirit given to him. 
Experimentally or psychologically, indeed, there 
is no difierence between these two things. To 
have an overpowering assurance of the love of God 
as it is revealed in Christ the propitiation and to 
be filled with the Holy Spirit are the same thing ; 
and in that one thing lie the promise and potency 
of all forms of Christian goodness. Such goodness 
is never imposed ; it is always inspired. It is 
never a matter of statutory obedience, but always 
of spontaneous inner impulse. It is a mistake, in 
speaking of it, to contrast faith and the Spirit, as 
if men were ‘justified’ by faith and ‘sanctified* 
by the Spirit, according to a common construction 
of Eo 3-6 and 6-8. In St. Paul faith and the 
Spirit are never contrasted ; they imply each other. 
They are, indeed, the same thing contemplated in 
its human and its divine relations. Every Christ- 
ian experience is at one and the same time an 
experience of faith and an experience in the Spirit. 
Faith itself is the gift of God ; yet we can always 
say of it ‘ J believe.* It is this experience that 
has the power and virtue of all Christianity— or, 
if we choose to say so, of all righteousness — in it. 
The only contrast in St. Paul is not one between 
faith which justifies and the Spirit which sanctifies ; 
still less one between faith which justifies and the 
sacrament of baptism which regenerates ; it is the 
contrast between coming under obligation to God 
from the very beginning for all that is called 
righteousness (whether justification or sanctifica- 
tion)— an obligation which is acknowledged from 
different points of view when we speak of faith or 
the Spirit — and refusing to come under initial 
obligation to God, aiming rather, by the method 
of statutory obedience (‘ works of law ’), at winning 
a righteousness of our own, for which we may 
then challenge God’s approbation and so lay 
Him, as it were, under obligation to us. This as 
what St. Paul fought to the death in his own time 
as Pharisaism, and in essence it survives. It may 
survive even as a mode of religion— a moderate 
moralistic religion, emphasidng the importance of 
keeping the commandments— yet for sinful men it 
is a hopeless road. Chalmers spoke of it as ‘ that 
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independent natural religion which disowned 
Christ.’ ^ For St. Paul to disown the propitiation, 
to lose its inspiration, to stand boastfully on one’s 
own feet, was (for a sinner) the negation of eve^ 
possibility of becoming Skatos Trapin rtp If 

righteousness came in this way, uhrist died for 
nothing (Gal 2®^). Christ Himself ■— Christ who 
fulfilled the Law, who kept the commandments of 
God, and who died at last bearing our sins in His 
own body on the tree — is the only I'djcios dwdfi^vos 
^MOTToiijcrat (Gal 3^^) j and it is because men are 
mmkened through faith in Him that the just 
demand of God’s law is fulfilled in them (lio S'*). 
To say fulfilled in them, not them, is to speak 
from the religious, as contrasted with the ethical, 
point of view ; but the end attained is at once 
religious and ethical. God’s justification is always 
justification chaiactenzed by life (Ho 5^®). 

6 . Difficulties of interpretation. — ‘ Highteous- 
ness ’ may be considered as an actual or only as a 
possible experience of men, as a thing of the 
present or the future, as realized or contingent, 
and then certain questions arise in the interpieta- 
tion of St. Paul which are at least formally 
difficult. Ordinarily the apostle speaks of the 
blessings of the gospel as enjoyed in the present. 
Men believe in Christ the propitiation now, and in 
doing so they become right with God. Justifica- 
tion-God’s acceptance of believers as righteous— 
is spoken of in the past, and exhortations are 
based on it. * Having therefore been justified by 
faith (Sixaia? 0 i?^m), let us have peace with God’ 
(Ho 5^), But sometimes the eschatological concep- 
tion of salvation imposes itself on the apostle’s 
thoughts ; he thinks of Christians as having yet 
to sli.nd at the judgment-seat of God or Christ, 
and of their open acknowledgment or aeq^uittal — 
in other words, their justification — as merefore 
still in suspense. There is no more characteristic 
sentence in his writings than Gal 5®: ydp 

TTpe^fian dK Tr/crrews iKrLda diKaiocr^pi^s d7r€K8ex6p,€9cL. 
The emphatic ijfieXs means we who are Christians, 
as opposed to the Pharisaic J ews. This is otir re- 
ligion, and the only true one. Upet^/^an, ^in the 
spirit,’ and iK Tr/crrews, ‘in virtue of faith,’ indicate 
respectively the divine and the human basis of the 
standing CSirisfcian experience, each implying the 
other. In 4\irtda StKaLocrjUvi^s Ave see that 5i/caioa'iJy 17 , 
implying primarily God’s verdict of dUaios on the 
beBever, is the care of Christianity j and in iXTrida 
direKSexb/JLeda, we see that, in spite of the priceless- 
nesa of the experiences of those who live by the 
Spirit and in faith, there is still a supreme blessing 
which keeps the soul eagerly expectant. That 
blessing too is God’s final verdict in our favour. 
Perhaps there is no formal solution of the difficulty 
that we are justified hy faith, and that our ultimate 
justification is in suspense — that we cannot be too 
sure of the ipardoning love of God now, and yet 
that our final benefit from it is involved in unknown 
contingencies. It is an aggravation of the diffi- 
culty that the very apostle who is so insistent that 
righteousness is of faith apart from works of law 
is equally emphatic that men are judged at last 
according to their works (Ho 2 ®"^“ 1 Co 

2 Co 6 ^®). It may be said that he himself mitigates 
the difficulty by such arguments as we find in 
Ho and that the ‘ works ’ by which we are to 
be judged are not ‘ works of law —acts of statutory 
obedience— but simply the moral fruits of our life. 
This is true, hut does not entirely meet the case. 
The Avider truth seems to be that the judgment at 
the close of the Christian life on earth, just like 
the propitiation at the beginning of it, is a way of 
making it indubitable that this religion is trans- 
acted in the world of moral reality from beginning 

^ W Haima, Mermirs of ih<^ Life and Writings of Thomas 
€h(ilinei‘8, D.D , LL.D,^ vols,, Edinburgh, 1860^2, u. 40. 


to end. There is a sense in which religion tran- 
scends morality. Christ is the end of the Law ; 
believers are not under law, but under grace ; their 
righteousness is not dictated and demanded, but 
evoked and inspired. But, if any one thinks on 
these grounds that in Christianity he comes into 
a non-moral region, or one in Avhich morality can 
in any way be discounted, the Cross and the Judg- 
ment-Seat are there to correct him. The whole 
system lies within the moral order, and the Law is 
not only (formally) annulled ,* it is (really) estab- 
lished. We have the same problem to face in the 
teaching of our Lord. In the reception of the 
Prodigal Son we see an illustration of justification 
by faith without works of law — a man put right 
Avith his father simply by trusting to his father’s 
love, and yielding to its inspiration. In the builders 
on the rock and the sand we see men judged ac- 
cording to their works, and we know that both 
parables are true. The difficulty is to realize that 
grace is inexorable, that ‘ all’s love and all’s law ’ ; 
but this is the supreme lesson of Christ and His 
apostle. It IS involved in everything that St. Paul 
has to say of the diKaioordvT} alike as related to 
the VKacrrijpLOV and to the rod XpcaTov. 
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RIGHTEOUSNESS (in Christian theology), 
— I. Term and definition. — The conception of 
righteousness holds a conspicuous place in Christ- 
ian literature, and, thou^ it varies in content 
according to the nature of the subject spoken of, 
the central part of the conception is generally in 
sight. It frequently stands for virtue generally 
as implied in ‘ conformity to the requirements of 
the divine or moral law.’ In English we have the 
advantage of a separate term for that part of the 
conception which belongs to the sphere of laAv, but 
‘justice’ is often practically a synonym for ‘right- 
eousness’ in the Avider sense, as may be seen in 
various instances in the English Bible! 

The distinction hetAveen the narrower and the 
wider sense of the term is discussed by Aristotle.^ 
In the former aspect he regards it as the highest of 
the ethical virtues, being ‘virtue towards another,’ 
and therefore the chief virtue of civil life {jmtitia 
dmlis). As the principle which regulates the 
relationships of men to each other within a com- 
munity or the State, it is both ‘ distributive ’ and 
‘corrective.’ This is the restricted sense which 
the term usually bears in the language of juris- 

E rudence — suum cmgue trihuere, ‘ S> give to each 
is own.’ This sense of the word is Sequent also 

1 Ethics, bk. V 
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in theology, especially when the relation of man to 
God and the moral order of the world is in question. 

2. Righteousness in the history of Christian 
thought.— As to the conception as it appears in 
the course of Christian thought, it is, perhaps, a 
surprise to find that the line followed does not 
begin at the point reached in the Gospels and by 
St. Paul. The starting-point is rather to be found 
in the popular morality of the time as it may be 
seen in Cicero and among the Stoics. Christianity, 
though continuing to give full proof of its power 
as a life to renew the world, undoubtedly fell to a 
lower level when the manifold gifts and activities 
of the first age had passed away. The lofty con- 
sciousness which had been purified and exalted by 
the new relation to God and the sense of divine 
sonship which Christianity had established now 
became obscured, and a general drift towards a 
legalistic moralism set in. The tendency to regaid 
Christianity as a new law had powerful support in 
many influences, both Jewish and heathen, Wt 
most of ail in the common view of religion, which 
regards the relation to God as determined exter- 
nalljr by the observance or non-observance of 
religious duties— a view which is probably the 
average level of religious thought generally, in 
which righteousness falls to Be measured by 
external standards. Thus down to the Reforma- 
tion the prevailing conceptions that come to light 
now and then wear the complexion of the Church 
system, which stood before the conscience as the 
supreme authority in religion. 

Two aspects of the subject have been much dis- 
cussed which it is important to keep in view (the 
connexion between them was not apparent for a 
while, yet it is of the closest kind ana has come to 
the front of late): (1) the place or function of 
righteousness in God, i.e. as an attribute of the 
Divine nature, and (2) righteousness as a quality 
required of man in the scheme of salvation. The 
course of thought on each of these points has been 
guided largely by previous assumptions in regard 
to God and man, partly ethical or philosophical. 
These will come in sight as we proceed. 

(a) Bighteausness in tke ethics of the artcient 
Ghurch, — The general tendency to regard right- 
eousness from tne standpoint of law and moral or 
religious observance was in the ascendant all over 
the ancient Church. This drift was inherent in 
Jewish Christianity from the first; and it grew 
more and more predominant as the Church system 
was developed and claimed regulative authority 
over faith and conduct. The fall from the level of 
apostolic days is very perceptible in the early 
literature. Apocryphal and apocalyptic hooks 
which were widely read, the growth of the ascetic 
ideal, and other influences^ of the time led to an 
excessive emphasis on traditional ideals. We are 
safe in assuming that in the mind of the people 
righteousness was identified with the highest 
excellence according to current ideals. This had 
long been the common way of regarding it, and it 
continued to be so regarded even after philosophy 
set about defining the idea. The speculation of 
the schools had led to little positive result. ^ The 
principle of a twofold morality, which was intro- 
duced by Aristotle in his classification of the 
virtues as intellectual and ethical, and which was 
taken up by the Stoics in their virtues of the wise 
man and those of the masses, had hindered the 
unity of the moral ideal. The complication was 
further increased when the ascetic ideal rose to 
dominance. If monasticism furnishes the highest 
type of Christian excellence, there must he a lower 
standard open to common people. Thus it became 
necessary to say either that the monks were the 
only righteous people or that there were different 
degrees or grades of righteousness. 


While, however, we look in vain for any definite 
scientific conception in the ancient Church, there 
is no difficulty in ascertaining how it was commonly 
viewed, A few examples will suffice. It was 
natural that the practice of charity, so conspicuous 
among the Christian communities, and so great a 
power in winning the heathen, should be regarded 
as a means to, if not as righteousness itself. 
Chrysostom glorifies the sin-forgiving power of 
alms, and praises the giving of alms as an effectual 
intercession against a multitude of sins. This 
view is as old as Daniel (4^^). It is a commonplace 
in most of the early literature, Jewish and Christ- 
ian. It appears as a variant on Mt 6\ where some 
editors accept dcKaiocr^vTjv for 4\G7}fio(rtiy7}v. 

It is in Dactantius, who has been called the 
Christian Cicero, that we find the fullest expres- 
sion of the common view. Bk. v. of the Divine 
Institutes is devoted to ‘justice* : 

‘ Aithoug^h justice embraces all the virtues together, yet there 
are two, the chief of all, which cannot be torn asunder and 
separated from it— piety and equity. . . . But piety and equity 
are, as it were, its veins ; for in these two fountains the whole 
of Justice is contained ; but its source and origin is in the first, 
all its force and method in the second.’ ‘ To injure no one, to 
oppress no one, not to close his door against a stranger, nor his 
ear against a suppliant, but to be bountiful, beneficent, and 
liberal.’ ‘This tiuly is Justice, and this la the golden age, 
which was first corrupted when Jupiter reigned.'i 

The influence of Cicero and the ancient way of 
thinking is apparent in Ambrose, who adopts the 
four cardinal virtues of the ancients, and maintains 
that the Christian fnlfiOis the ideal of the just and 
wise man. He has also adopted the Stoic distinc- 
tion between ‘perfect* and ‘middle or common 
duties,* identifying the former with the content 
of the monastic vow. In Aquinas the varying 
elements of the moral ideal wiiieh floated before 
the ancient Church are reduced to apparent system, 
but without internal coherence. To the moral and 
intellectual virtues of Aristotle he adds the three 
theological virtues of faith, hope, and love. Adopt- 
ing the four cardinal virtues, he assigns to justice 
the duties of religion and neighbourly love. We 
have thus an ascending scale of three degrees, in 
which the highest is to be reached only by way of 
‘poverty, chastity, and obedience.* 

{b) Bighteoicsness in doctrinal controversy , — 
Turning now to the discussions which figure in the 
history of dogma, we strike on a path which leads 
towards more definite results as to the nature and 
place of righteousness in God and in the salvation 
of men. That righteousness is somehow manifest 
in the death of CJhrist and that this righteousness 
is a main factor in the Christian salvation has 
always been felt and acknowledged in Christian 
faith; and it is chiefly in the course of thought 
upon the doctrine of atonement and reconciliation 
that the principal aspects of righteousness in the 
Christian sense have slowly come to view. In the 
beginnings of speculative thought in this field it 
was perceived that there was an a 2 )parent anta^n- 
ism between the love and the righteousness of God 
involved in the death of the Redeemer. The 
antagonism might be e^lained in Gnostic fashion 
by supposing that the God of justice was not the 
Father of Jesus Christ, or by assuming, as the 
Fathers of that time did, that the death of Christ 
was the ransom paid to the Devil in view of his 
supposed rights over men. In this standpoint 
there is latent the idea of an objective righteous- 
ness or justice whose claims were somehow met 
and satisfied by the Christian redemption. The 
next step was to define the sphere and the nature 
of this justice, but definite ground was not reached 
till Anselm, The argument in Our Dem Eorm is 
to the effect that righteousness is an immanent and 
necessary attribute in the being of God to which 
satisfaction has Been made in the sufi'erings and 
1 WorhSt tr. W. Metriier, Edinhurjjrh, 1886, i. 826, 806. 
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death of the Son of God, who for this purpose 
became incarnate. The position is thus reached 
that all divine action must be subject to the 
law of righteousness, which is the supreme ethical 
principle in the Godhead. This step has the 
greatest significance in the progress of theology, 
but it did not receive adequate recognition till the 
Beformation. In the confusion characteristic of 
the older ethics the true ethical ideal both for God 
and for man had not come fully to light, but, once 
it was seen that power, will, and love in God are 
subject to an eternal law of justice which guards 
the order of the universe, a principle was found, 
fruitful in the best results, which casts a signifi- 
cant light upon the righteousness required of man. 
So long as the theory of a double morality held the 
field, moral obligation rested on external authority, 
on the will of superiors, and as a consequence tine 
moral ideal lacked unity and coherence. This is 
seen in the Roman Catholic view of an * original 
righteousness ^ given to primitive man and in the 
doctrine of an ‘ infused righteousness ’ assumed as 
the ground of justification. Both points were long 
the subject of keen debate, and they came ulti- 
mately to mark the dividing-line between Roman 
Catholics and Protestants. The chief point in the 
controversy for us here lies in this, that the con- 
ception of righteousness is reduced to what is after 
all its essential elements, as that hy which man is 
accepted and justified before Goa — the central 
problem of St. Paul’s theology. This is the main 
conception which figures in all subsequent theo- 
logy. The Catholics affirmed that man is justified 
in virtue of a righteous disposition produced in his 
heart through prevenient grace, the Protestants 
maintaining that justification is grounded solely 
in the righteousness of Christ imputed to faith, 
and is not procured by merit in man. We thus 
arrive at the point where the KT leaves the 
problem and discover that the righteousness re- 
quired of man is after all the righteousness of God. 

{c) Mighteomness in Beformation creeds, — In 
general outline the Reformation doctrine has held 
the field in all Protestant churches down to the 
present. The modifications which have come in, 
in the course of thought, belong mostly to the 
harsher forms in which it has sometimes been 
maintained. Opinion has varied considerably 
about ‘imputation,’ about the legal and forensic 
aspects implied in the satisfaction theory. Modern 
and especially recent theology shows a notable 
advance upon the systems of the 17th and 18th 
centuries. Theory has come to follow more closely 
the lines of a living faith and experience. It is 
seen that Christianity secures not merely forgive- 
ness and reconciliation, but righteous character and 
life. 

^ Modern developments. — (a) The Grotian view, 
—The Grotian and Arminian view has significance 
as a protest against the harsher aspects of the 
Reformation theory to which we have referred. 
But the principle that law in God may be relaxed 
or set aside as His wisdom may determine, and 
that the Atonement is not a satisfaction to justice 
but a relaxing of penalty, fails to explain the 
necessity implied in the death of Christ. Grotius 
maintains that, ‘so far as God is concerned, He 
might have forgiven men without atonement, but 
it would have been unsafe to do so in the interest 
of creation’— a view advocated in some naodem 
theories of atonement. 

(6) The Socinian. — ^The Socinian theory denies 
altogether that justice is a necessaiy attribute of 
God, and maintains that forgiveness is open to all 
on repentance and obedience. 

(c) Schleiermacher. — Schleiermacher’s view is 
suggestive as opening lines which recent thinking 
has followed. With him justice belongs exclu- 


sively to the ‘ connexion between sin and evil.’ It 
is known to us through the consciousness of sin, 
and covers the whole sphere of human experience, 
and thus far it is involved in the order of man’s 
world, but, in proportion as sin is overcome, the 
function of justice is diminished or displaced 
through the redemptive agencies which radiate 
; from Christ. 

{d) Bitscht — With Ritschl retributive and puni- 
tive justice has no place in the moral and religious 
sphere. The righteousness of God is ‘simply the 
consistency with which His love provides for the 
good of men.’ This view subordinates justice to 
love to such an extent that the former cannot hav 
a separate function in the moral order of the world. 
Yet, if it is maintained that the love of God in 
creation and redemption always reaches wise, holy, 

' and righteous ends, righteousness must be implied 
m all manifestations of love. Thus all the data of 
the problem, when fully considered, favour the con- 
tention that justice is an immutable quality in God 
and the world. See, further, art. Ritschlianism. 
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RIGHTEOUSNESS (Egyptian). — i. Intro- 
ductory. — For the three conceptions which we 
express in three distinct words — righteousness, 
truth, justice — the Egyptians had only one word, 
me*et (Copt. ME:MHI)- M^et is apparently 
derived from a verb wf, ‘ be straight,’ ‘ be even.’ ^ 

E.g., iv> m\bt m^’ty hr sp% * the balance is even in thy 
case’; 3 m\* Sn, ‘straight as to the hair’;® mhM mtt m^t nt 
t^liwty, ‘ the accurate and even balance of Th6th.’ 4 

2. The practice of righteousness, truth, and 
justice. — The Egyptian was never tired of assert- 
ing that he practised these virtues. 

(1) Righteousness, — The frequent claims to 
righteousness made by Egyptians of all classes and 
periods are well illustrated by the following 
quotations : 

‘ I came forth from my city, I came down into my nome and 
I spake the truth therein, I did righteousness therein.’ 8 <i 
am one w'ho loves good and who hates evil. . . . There is no 
iniquity that has issued from my mouth, there is no evil that 
my hands have wrought.’* *I was a righteous man upon 
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earth/ 1 * Never did I any evil thin^ unto any people/ a ‘ I 
am a noble pleased with righteousness, conforming to the laws 
of the Hall of the Two Rights/ s 

[2] Truths — Truthfulness seems to have been 

highly esteemed, and was particularly looked for 
in the great and powerful. * Speak not falsehood, 
thou art great/ says the Eloquent Peasant to the 
high steward Kensi ; ® indeed such an one must 
‘destroy lies and create truth [or ‘right’].’® An 
Old Kingdom noble asserts that he was straight- 
forward in the royal presence and free from false- 
hood.*^ Says another: ‘I spake the tiuth which 
the god loves every day.’ ® The sage Ptahhotp re- 
commends one to act in accordance with right, free 
from falsehood.® A well-known XVIIIth dynasty 
official claims to have been free from iniquity, 
accurate of mind, with no lie in him,^® ‘ Speak the 
truth {miet), do right for it is great, it is 

mighty, it is enduring,’ was an utterance ascribed 
to the sun-god Rs' himself. ‘I have not spoken 
lies knowingly,’ says the deceased to Osiris.^® ‘ I 
have not spoKen lies ’ is one of the statements in 
the ‘Assertion of Sinlessness.’ 

(3) Justice .'^^ — The viziers, nomarchs, and high 
officials who governed and administered the laws 
were expected to exhibit a high standard of justice. 
We are informed that ‘men expect the exercise of 
justice in the procedure of the vizier.’ The vizier 
must not be wroth with a man wrongfully ; he 
should be wroth only with what one ought to be 
wroth witli.^® He must deal with petitioners in 
accordance with the law and equity and help them 
to their rights. The petitioner must not be able 
to say when the verdict is pronounced : * My right 
has not been given me.’^® Again, the vizier must 
not be a respecter of persons or show partiality,^® 
for that is what the god abhors.®® He must not, 
however, go to the other extreme and act like the 
vizier Akhthoi, who discriminated against some of 
his own kin in favour of strangers, in fear lest it 
should be wrongly said of him that he favoured his 
kin dishonestly ; ‘ that,’ we are informed, ‘ is more 
than justice. ’ The ideal judge must be ‘ a father of 
the lowly (wmA),®® a husband of the widow, a brotb«sr 
of the forsaken, the garment of the motherless 
. . . one who comes forth at the voice of him who 
calls.’ If such an one veil his face against the 
violent, who shall repress crime A judge must 
be as unerring and impartial as the b^ance.®® 
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Accordingly, the Eloquent Peasant, addressing 
the seemingly unjust Kensi, ironically asks ; 

‘ It is not wrong, I suppose, a balance that is awry, a tongue 
of a balance that is faulty, a righteous man that has swerved 
(from the right path)?’i 

An official describes himself as ; 

* A man of truth (or righteou.sness) before the Two Lands, 
equitable and righteous like Thuth . . . more accurate than 
the plummet, the likeness of the balance.' 9 

A frequent boast of the high official of the Old 
Kingdom is : 

* Never did I judge two brothers in such a way that a man 
was deprived of his father's property.' 8 

An Old Kingdom noble asserts that he ‘ saved the 
weak from the hand of him that was stronger than 
he,’ and that he ‘held forth justice to the just,’ ^ 
SirenpSwet, a nomarch of Elephantine in the Vlth 
dynasty, says : 

‘ I did not deal roughly with him who made petitions. ... I 
i did not deprive a commoner (nd^) of his propeity,’® 

Another feudal lord asserts not only that he had 
not deprived any one of his possessions, but that 
he had never flogged anybody.® An official who 
administered justice in the reign of Wab-'onkh 
Intef thus describes his conduct ; 

‘I did not pursue after mischief for which men are hated. I 
was one who loved good and hated evil, a character who is 
loved in the house of his lord. . . . Now as for any commission 
which he (the king) bade me attend to, viz. giving a petitioner 
his right, attending to the claim of one who has been wronged, 

I always did it in reality . . I was not pa&siouate against 
violent persons. I did not take a thing (t.e a bribe) wrongfully 
in order to conduct a transaction.' 7 

The famous XVIIIth djmasty vizier Rekhmiie’ 
claims that he judged the petitioner impartially 
and did not turn his face (lit. temples) to rewards. 
He also maintains that he rescued the fearful ftrom 
the fro ward.® Intef, another notable of the same 
period, describes himself as follows ; 

‘Turning his face towards him who speaks truth ; disregard- 
ing him who speaks lies ; . . . not discriminating between him 
whom he knew and him whom he knew nob ; going about after 
righteousness; indulgent in hearing petitions; judging two 
men so that they are satisfied ; . . . free from partiality ; 
acquitting the righteous ; driving away the plunderer from him 
whom he plunders ; the servant of the oppressed '9 

Menthwoser would have us believe that he was 
one who ‘ did not show partiality to the possessor 
of rewards.’ ^® King Akhthoi, in his ‘ instruction ’ 
to his son Merikere , gives the future king excellent 
advice on how to govern successfully, pointing out 
to him, among other things, that the under-payment 
or poverty of responsible officials is a fruitful source 
of corruption. 

‘ He who 18 wealthy in his house does not deal partially, he is 
a possessor of property, one who does nob lack ’ On the other 
hand, * the poor man does not apeak in accordance with his 
(sense of) right. He who says ** Would that I had \ ” is not 
fair ; he is partial to the possessor of rewards.' n 

Judicial corruption was, of course, rampant in 
ancient Egypt ; the constant claims to incorrupti- 
bility made by the administrative officials who 
acted as judges (see § 12) point only too clearly to 
that. 

A writer of the New Kingdom speaks of the helplessness of 
him ‘who stands alone in the court of justice, who is poor 
while his oppressor is rich. The court oppresses him saying : 
Silver and gold for the scribes I Olothmg for the servants I ' « 

3. The Egyptian conception of the righteous 
man.— A summary of the Egyptian conception of 
righteousness is to be found m ch, cxxv. of the 
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Booh of the Deadi both in the ‘ Introduction ’ and 
in that part of it which is sometimes called the 
‘Assertion of Sinlessness,’ but more often, and 
wrongly, the ‘ Negative Confession.’ ^ Among the 
sins there denied are murder, incitement to 
murder, robbery, theft, oppression, impiety, lying, 
slander, dishonesty, avarice, hasty temper, pride, 
lognacity, eavesdropping, impurity (adultery and 
masturbation), and a number of ceremonial trans- 
gressions,^ A more detailed picture of a righteous 
man according to Egyptian standards can be 
obtained from the laudatory accounts of the dead 
inscribed upon their tombstones and upon the 
walls of their tomb-chapels, and also from the 
statements scatteied about the literary composi- 
tions of the Middle and New Kingdoms. The 
good qualities most usually claimed by or assigned 
to the dead, or commended by the sages and men 
of letters, apart from those already fully discussed, 
are : (1) generosity and beneficence, (2) avoidance 
of slander, (3) honesty and fair dealing, (4) faith- 
fulness to superiors, (5) hospitality, (6) piety 
towards the dead, (7) sexual morality, (8) regard 
for old age, (9) regard for parents, wife, and near 
relatives, (10) good temper, (11) avoidance of 
rancour, (12) gratitude, (13) humility and avoid- 
ance of pride, (14) discretion and avoidance of 
loquacity, (15) avoidance of crimes of violence. 

(1) Qen&rosity and hmefieence .^ — These qualities 
were admired in ancient no less than in modem 
Egypt. Assertions like the following formula 
frequently occur in inscriptions of the feudal and 
subsequent period : ‘ I gave bread to the hungry, 
clothing to the naked, 1 ferried him whom I found 
without a boat.’ ^ Sometimes in addition the de- 
ceased claims to have ‘ given sandals to him who 
was without them’ ; ® to have buried the aged ; ® to 
have given cattle to him who was without a yoke 
of oxen, and corn to him who asked for it.’ A 
high official of the Middle Kingdom tells us that 
he gave corn to the whole land and so rescued his 
city from hunger, ‘ No other,’ says he, ‘ has done 
what I did.* ® 

The nomarchs of the feudal age constantly boast 
of their beneficence. One of them thus describes 
his rule : 

‘I gave bread to every hungry person o! the Oerastes- 
Hountain nome (bis domain). I clothed him who was naked 
therein. Moreover, I filled its shores with large cattle, and its 
water meadows (?) with small cattle, I never deprived a man 
of hia property so that he complained of it to the god of his 
city. , . . Never did a man fear because of one stronger than he* 
BO that he complained about it to the god,’ ^ 

Another nomarch, after making similar claims to 
beneficence, asserts that he gave to the widow as 
to her who possessed a husband, and that he did 
not favour the great above the little in all that he 
gave.^® A great official in the reigu of ThutmSse 
m. depicts himself as : 

‘Father of the lowly ; judge of the orphan ; protector of the 
weak I avenger of him who has been deprived of his possessions 
by one who is stronger than he ; husband of the widow ; shelter 
of the orphan ; place of repose for the weeper ; , . . praised 
because of his character ; one whom respectable persons thank 
because of the greatness of his merit ; one for whom health 
and life are besought by all people. ’U 

(2) Avoidance of slander. — ^a^rkhuf, nomarch of 
Elephantine, says of himself : 

‘ Never spake I anything evil unto a powerful person against 

1 Breasted, Religion and Thought, p. SOI. 

2 See artt. Etkiob akd MORAUixt (Egyptian), § 8, OoxFBssioif 
(Egyptian). 

8 See also art. Ethics akd MonAnm (Egyptian), § *3 (4), ( 6 ). 

^ Rgpptian Stejce in the Brit Mus. ii. pi. 24 ; see also Sethe, 
XTrhmden, i. 123, 138 j Irfinge-Schafer, ii. no. 20608, line If. 
s Lange-Schafer, ii. no, 20637, b, line 4 f, 

9 Rgyntim Stelae in the Rrit. Mus. fi, pi, 24. 

7 Petne, Dendereh, pi. 11 0. 

8 Lange-Schafer, ii, no. 20637, b, line 6 f. 

2 Sethe, Ufkunden, i. Tit 

19 P E. Newberry, Beni Eason, Xiondon, 1893, 1, pi. yiii. line 
20 f. 

11 Sethe, XTrhindm, iv. 978. 


any people, for I desired that it might be well with me in the 
presence of the great god.’ 1 

‘ It was good that I was accustomed to speak to 
the king about people,’ sajrsa Vth dynasty notable. 
‘ I never said anything evil against any people to 
the maj esty of my lord. ’ * ‘I spake not lies against 
another,’ i*aberi assures us, * for I knew the god 
who is in men.’® 

(3) Honesty and fair dealing.^ — * I was afraid for 
the surplus/ says Paheri, * I did not turn a deaf 
ear [lit. ‘face’] because of bribes. I did not 
receive bakshish from outgoings.’® Ameni of 
Beni B^san informs us that he carried all the 
dues for the loan-herds to the king’s house, and 
that there were no arrears against him in any 
of the royal offices.® On the tombstone of a man 
of the Middle Kingdom period who describes him- 
self as a ‘commoner ’ (wa^) we read ; 

‘ I took not the daughter of a man, I took not his field. . . . 
I served my great lord and I served any plebeian (w^s) lord, and 
nothing was lost therein.’ 7 

See also the statement in the Assertion of Sinless- 
ness \ 

‘ I have not added to or subtracted from the corn-measure, I 
have not subtracted from the palm. I have not falsified the 
cubit of the fields. I have not added to the weights of the hand- 
balance. I have not tampered with the plummet of the 
balance.’ 8 

Honesty in the construction of a tomb was a virtue 
often claimed by the Old Kingdom magnates. 

* I made this tomb from my rightful possessions. I did not 
take the property of any man for it.’ 9 

The owner of a tomh-chapel sometimes asserts 
that the craftsmen who constructed it were ade- 
quately remunerated.^® The following statement 
occurs on the base of a statue found at Gizeh : 

‘ I caused these statues to be made for me by the sculptor, 
and he was satisfied with the payment which I assigned him.’U 

(4) Faithfulness, obedience, and deference to 
su^eriors ^^ — ‘I was a hound that slept in the 
kennel,’^® says a faithful servant, ‘a dog of the 
couch whom his mistress loved.’ 

(5) Hospitality,'^'^ — X deceased person sometimes 
describes himself as ‘one who said “Welcome” 
to every corner.’^® 

(6) Piety towards the deadP — Apart from making 
offerings to the departed or, in lieu thereof, re- 
peating certain formulae,^® piety towards the dead 
consisted in respecting the funerary property and 
endowments of preceding generations, in not defac- 
ing the inscriptions, etc,, in a tomb-chapel or injur- 
ing it in any way,®® in not defiling a tomb-chapel by 
entering it in a state of ceremonial impurity.®^ 

(7) Sexual -Pre-nuptial morality was 

apparently very lightly regarded, though the 

7 Sethe, XTrkund^n, L 128 ; cf. also 72, 133 ; Tdb, ch. cxxv. 
(Introd.) line 11. 
a Sethe, i. 67, 

s Ib. iv. 199, line 14 f., XTrhmdm der 18 JDpnastie, Germ, tr., 
Leipzig, 1914, p. 68, note 5. 

4 See also art. Ethics and MoeaiiITt (Egyptian), § 13 (14). 

6 Sethe, Urkunden, iv. 118 f. ok j 

6 Newberry, Beni Hasan, 1 pi. viii. line 16 f. p, 26 : Breasted 

Ancient Records of Egypt, Chicago, 1908-07, i. 632. ’ 

7 Lange-Schafer, i- no. 20001, b, line Bflf, 

8 Tdb ii. ch. cxxv. (Introd ) line 18 f. 

9 Sethe, Urkunden, i. 72 ; see also 60 f., 69, 7l. 

10 Ib. 23 ; Petrie, Dendereh, pi. 11 B, p. 61. 

^ G. Steindorff, ZA xlviii, [1911] 166. 

12 For further particulars see art. Ethios aitd Morality 
(Egyptian), § 13 (14), (16) 

18 Un ; the same word is used of the cabin or receptacle in 
which Narkhufs dancing pygmy passed the night (Sethe, 
Urkunden, 1. 180, line 12). 

14 Lang6-Sch4,fer, ii, no. 20506, b, line 2 f. 

16 See art. Ethics and Morality (Egyptian), § 13 (6). 

18 Lange-Schafer, ii nos. 20499, d, line 9, 20630, h, line 17. 

17 See art. Ethics and Morality (%yptian), § *3 (18) 

18 See N. de G. Davies and A. BT Gardiner, The Pbrnr6 of 
Amenernhit, London, 1916, p. 92, note 1. 

19 Sethe, Urkunden, i. 14, 80, 71, 117. 

20 Ib. 86, 70, 72 f. ; Griffith, Jowm, of Egyp, Arohmlogy, ii. 
[1916] 6 ff, 

21 Sethe, Urkunden, i. 49, 60, 68, 122; art. Puripioattoh 
(E jgyptian), V. 8. 

22 See art. Ethics and Morality (Egyptian), § 13 ( 1 ), (lo). 
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moralists warn the young against prostitutes. A 
Vlth dynasty nomarch of Cusse maintains that lie 
‘never passed a night of shame. Another Old 
Kingdom notable asserts that he never, since he 
was horn, caused any man to pass a night of 
shame, Le. never committed sodomy. ^ A person 
named Akhthoi, who lived during the Middle 
Kingdom, ‘ did not lust after the wife of a man nor 
covet her whom the poor man loved. ^ ‘ Verily,’ he 
adds, ‘ a man of good birth who does this~his 
father deserts him in the law-court.’® 

(8) For the remaining qualities see art. Ethics 
AND Morality (Egyptian), § 13 . 

4. The Pharaoh as the upholder of righteous- 
ness, truth, and justice. — The righteousness, truth, 
and justice that characterized the sun-god {see 
below, § 6) also formed part of those qualities which 
were supposed to he innate in the Pharaoh, as 
that god’s son and representative on earth. 

It 18 significant in this connexion that the Homs-name of 
Dsericaf, founder of the Vfch dynasty, is ‘ Doer-of-righteousness' 
for it was the Icings of this dynasty who raised the 
flun-god to the position of State-god, and, moreover, the doc- 
trine was then first promulgated, and henceforth accejited for 
all time, that every Pharaoh was the aun-god’s physical off- 
apring. 

(1) The Pharaoh was said to ‘live on righteous- 
ness (or truth) ’ like the sun-god.*^ * Onkh-em me' et, 
‘living on righteousness (truth, justice),’ it will 
be remembered, formed one of the characteristic 
attributes of the Aton- worshipping Ikhnaton.® 
The courtiers of Kamesses il. assure him that, like 
the sun-god, he is endowed with authoritative 
utterance and knowledge and that the seat of his 
tongue is the ‘ shrine of right’ 

(2) The Pharaoh was expected to display these 

?ualities in his actions. Accordingly, the sage 
puwer, when rebuking his sovereign for his weak- 
ness and misrule, points out to him that it is true 
that he possesses the solar qualities of ‘ authorita- 
tive utterance, understanding, and righteousness,’ 
but (and here comes the reproach) it is confusion 
that he puts throughout the land together with 
clamour and strife.’ A Pharaoh thus admonishes 
his son and successor : 

‘ Speak thou Truth m thy house, that the officials who are 
upon earth may fear thee. Uprightness of heart heseems the 
Sovereign.’ 8 

The prophetic papyrus at Petrograd predicts that 
with the advent of a strong ruler, who is to triumph 
over disorder and to restore Egypt to her former 
prosperity, ‘right shall come to its place and 
Iniquity be cast (?) forth.’® King Akhthoi thus 
instructs the prospective king, his son Merikerg' : 

* Do right (or justice) that thou mayest live long upon the 
earth. Soothe the weeper. Oppress not the widow. , . . Take 
heed lest thou punish wrongfully.’ lo 

The same Akhthoi tells his son not to distinguish 
between the son of a noble and a man of low birth, 
but to choose a man because of his capacity. It 
was, indeed, accepted as a truism in the XVIIIth 
dynasty that ‘ the sovereign should love the fearful 
rather than the arrogant. To secure the heir his 
inheritance especially became the Pharaoh,^® and 
Akhthoi exhorts his son not to drive out a man 
from the possession of his father. In accordance 

3 A. Kama!, Annalea du Service dea antiquitSs de r^gi/pte, xv. 
[Cairo, 1915} 213. 

s This interpretation is supported hy the determinative of the 
verb adr, ‘ pass the night * ; Sethe, Ifrkund&n, i. 46, line 14 f, 

» E, R Ayrton, 0. T. Currelly, A. E. P. Weigall, AhydoSt iii. 
[London, 1904] pi. xxix, p. 43. 

4 Sethe, Urkunden, iv. 993, line 9 ; see below, § 6 (2). 
t Breasted, Rehgion and Thought, p. 887. 

0 Breasted, Ancaent Reeorda, li. 288, 

7 A. H. Gardiner, The Admonitiom of an JSgyptian Sage, 
Leipzig, 1909, x», 12 f. ; PSBA xxxviU. [1916161. 

8 Gardiner, Joum. of Eg yp. Arehmology, i. 26, § 11. ^ 

0 16. 108-106. 30 /S. 26, § 12, “ 16. 27, § 16. 

13 Sethe, Ei/naetzung dea Veziera, p, 80. 

IS Newberry, 1. pi, xxr. line 72 fl. ; Breasted, Ancient Reoorda, 
i. 629. 

14 Gardiner, Jotrni. of Egyp. Arehmlogy, h 26, § 12. 


with his solar qualities AmeneiuhSt i, is described 
as ‘gloriously appearing like the sun-god’ to deal 
out justice to his quarrelsome feudal lords and to 
settle their conflicting claims to one another’s 
territories.^ 

5. Development of the belief in a posthumous 
judgment. — According to the earliest religious 
writings that we possess, the so-called Pyramid 
Texts, the chief qualification for admittance to the 
realm of the sun-god was physical purity.® Magic 
also played a great part in furthering the welfare 
of the dead, the Pyramid Texts themselves being 
for the most part a collection of powerful spells 
which enabled him for whom or by whom they 
were recited to enter the celestial kingdom. Bub 
even in these very ancient texts more than mere 
physical cleanliness or magical power is sometimes 
demanded j the deceased must also be righteous. 
Tims we find that the ceremonial washing of the 
dead king by the four gods who preside over the 
Pool of Kenset, or hy the Worshippers of Horus, 
has also an ethical significance. During or follow- 
ing the ablutions a spell asserting the righteousness 
of the deceased is recited.® The ghostly ferryman 
who conveys the dead over to the Field of Earn is 
thus addressed : 

‘ 0 thou who ferriest over the righteous who hath no boat, 
ferryman of the Field of Earu, this N. is righteous before the 
sky, before the earth, this N. is righteous before this island of 
the land whither he hath swum and whither he hath arnved.’ 4 
The claim of the deceased to be righteous had of 
course to be tested, and in the imagination of the 
Egyptians, with their innate love of litigation, the 
test naturally took the form of a legal process. 
There are already in the Pyramid Texts allusions 
to the posthumous trial ; ® but many of the inscrip- 
tions on tomb-stones and tomb-chapel walls of 
officials and private persons from the v Ith dynasty 
onwards are explicit on this subject. On the one 
hand, the deceased threatens with judgment at the 
hands of ‘ the great god, the lord of judgment, in 
the place where judgment is had,’® those who 
injure his tomb-chapel,’ enter it in a state of 
ceremonial impurity,® injure its inscriptions,® or 
violate its endowments.^® On the other hand, the 
deceased himself claims to have been virtuous, 

‘ because I desired that it might be well with me 
in the presence of the great god,’^^ or ‘in order 
that I might offer righteousness to the great god, 
the lord of heaven.’ 

For the rewards of the righteous after death and 
the punishment of the unrighteous see below, § 9 
(1) (ii.)-(v.). 

6 . The sun-god and righteousness. — (1) The sun- 
god as the creator and champmt of righteousness . — 
Breasted has clearly shown that ‘ the great god ’ of 
the above-quoted texts, the divinity xvho first came 
to be regarded as the champion of righteousness 
and the judge of the dead, was not Osiris, but the 
Heliopofitan sun -god R^-Atura indeed the sun- 
god is said to be he ‘who fashioned (W5) righteous- 
ness. ’ Accordingly we read in a Middle Kingdom 
Coffin Text: 

‘lamES'who came forth from Nun. . . . My detestation is 
wickedness, I behold it not. I am he who made righteousness.' w 

1 Newberry, pi. xkv., line 36 ff.=Breasted, Anc^ Records, I 
626. 

2 See art. PnaiMGATroN (Egyptian), V. a. 

8 K. Sethe, Eie altagyptiachen Ryramidentexie (hereafter 
cited as PyrJ), Leipzig, 190^10, 921ctH5, 1X410-11426. 

4 Ppr. II 88 CHJ ; Breasted, Religion md> Thought, p. 172, 

5 Breasted, Religion and Thought, p. 178 f. 

0 E.g. W. M. F. Petrie, Deahash^, London, 1898, pi. vll, 
line 8 f. p. 48. 

7 Setke, Urkunden, i, 86, 49, 72 f. 

8 16. 49, 60 f., 68, 122, 142, 3 16. 71. 

10 Ib, 14, 117. ^ 76. 128, 1821. 

13 Petrie, Uenderek, pi. ix. 

13 Religion and Tho'imht,v. 170ff. 

14 N. de G. Davies, The Rocik Tomha of El-Amarm, London, 
1903-08, vl. pi. XV. line 8, p. 20. 

15 Gardiner, PSRA xxxvui. 46, 
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(2) Tli& sun-god Uves on righteotisness. — The sun- 
god nob merely created righteousness, but is said 
to ‘live’ (z.e. feed) on it, just as the Nile-god, 
;9api, is said to live on fish.^ In a hymn to the 
sun-god we find : 

‘I have come unto thee, lord o{ gods, Abum-R§*-Harakhte, 
that I may present unto thee righteousness, tor I know that 

thou livest thereon.’ 2 

It was the business of certain gods to piesent, or 
lift up, righteousness to the sun-god (i.s, keep him 
supplied with his mystic sustenance ?), 

Thus the deceased is said to * ascend to heaven with the gods 
who offer righteousness to RS'.’S We also hear of ‘ these four 
apes who sit in the forepart of the boat of Rg‘, who hft up 
righteousness unto the Lord of All.* * The goddess Sakhmet- 
Ubastet is said to ‘stand in the piow of the boat of the Father 
(the sun-god), overthrowing his enemies and placing righteous- 
ness in the forepart of his boat.’ 6 
(S) T/ie stm-god loves righteousness, — The sun- 
god, we aie told, loves righteousness and truth,® 
and what he abominates is wickedness.^ ‘More 
acceptable ’ in his eyes ‘ is the nature of one just of 
heart than the ox of him that doeth iniquity.’® 

(4) The sun-god and the balance, — The Middle 
Kingdom Coffin Texts and the Book of the Dead 
depict the sun-god, in his capacity of judge of the 
dead, as weighing righteousness in a balance, i,e, 
testing the lighteousnesa of the dead.^^ In the 
Osirianized veision of the posthumous judgment 
the balance occupies a very prominent place.^® 

(5) * The place %n which judgment is had,^ — The 
texts of tne early feudal age which speak of 
‘ the place in which judgment [by the sun-god] is 
had’ do not inform us where that place is, and 
the Pyramid Texts are equally unenlightemng. 
According to a Middle Kingdom Coffin Text,^^ the 
posthumous trial took place in the cabin of the 
sun- god’s celestial ship. 

Perhaps it was owing to this idea that the two ships of the 
sun-god are named the Two Rights in the Pyramid Texts.is of, 
also the stacement : ‘ The tongue of this Piopi is as that of the 
Righteous One who belongs to the (boat callea) Right.* is 

(6) The sun-god the ideally righteous king . — 
The sun-god, according to the myths, was the first 
king of Egypt. Owing to his close association 
with righteousness and with the kingship, he came 
to be regarded as the prototype of the Egyptian 
sovereigns, the pattern for all would-be just and 
righteous Pharaohs. 

Thus AnienemhSt i. is described as coming * that he might 
abolish iniquity, gloriously appearing as the sun-god (Atum) 
himself.* u* 

In a literary composition of the feudal period a 
sage is represented as contrasting the disastrous 
reign of a weak Pharaoh with that golden age 
when the sun-god, the ideal king, ruled over 
Egypt, He describes the sun-god as the ‘ shepherd 
[lit. ‘herdsman’] of all men, with no evil in his 
heart.’ ‘ Where is he to-day ? ’ he asks. ‘ Does he 
sleep perchance ? Behold his might is not seen.’ 
Judging from these words, the sage is looking for- 
ward either to a return of the sun-god to reign once 
more on earth or to the advent of a king whose 
rule will be like that of his divine prototype. 

1 Gardiner, PSBA xxxviii. 46 ; Tdh, ch. Ixv. line 11 ft, : H. 
Grapow, ZA xlix (19113 61. 

2 Budge, Book of the Dead (Hieroglyphic Text), p. 4. 

8 Tdb. ch, clxix. line 26 f. 4 Jb. cb. oxxvi. line 1 £f, 

* 0. R. Lepsius, Das Todtenbuch der Agypter^ nach dem kiero- 
glyphisohen Papyrus in Turin, Leipzig, 1842, ch. cixiv. line 8 f. 
pi. 78. 

8 Sethe, tirhunden, i. 50, 67, 71. 

Gardiner, PSBA xxxviii. 46. 

8 Gardiner, Joum, of Egyp, Arehosology, i. 84. 

9P. Lacau, Textes rehgieux ^gyptiens. Pans, 1910, i. p. 87, 
line 8f. ; Tdb. oh. xii line 2f. ; cf. Lacan, RTr xxxi. (1909] 28. 

10 See art. Ethics and Moramty (Egyptian), § 8. 

11 Lacau, Textes rehgimx, i. 118. 

12 Pyr. 17866, 1816 ; Breasted, Beligum and Thought, p. 178, 

13 Ib 1SO60. 

W Breasted, Religion and Thought, pp. 174 f., 211, 246. 

13 Newberry, i, pi xxv. lines 36 fl. 

13 Gardiner, Adnwmtions, la, 1-6. 

It Breasted, Religion and Thought, p. 211 f.; Gardiner, Ad- 
monitions, p. 14. On the ‘Messianic ' tone of this utterance see 
Breasted, too, oit. 


7 . Osiris and rig’hteousness. — (1) Osiris origin- 
ally the type of all dead kings . — In the earliest 
religious literature Osins appears most usually^ in 
the rdle of a dead king, or rather the dead king 
par excellence, ^ the ethical nature and judieicd 
functions of the sun-god not being accredited to 
him till the period after the Vlth dynasty, when 
we find that, owing to the growing popularity of 
his cult, he has passed from the position of dead 
king to that of king and judge of the dead.® 

(2) Osins as king and judge of the dead , — The 
Pyramid Texts sometimes depict the dead Pharaoh 
as administering justice,^ and Osiris, as a dead 
king, would have acted in a similar capacity. His 
promotion to the kingship of the dead was naturally 
accompanied by a corresponding advancement of 
his judicial status, which also would have been 
further facilitated by the myth that depicts him 
as the prototype of all who have emerged trium- 
phant from their posthumous trial (see below, 

' § io).« 

(3) The influence of the Osiris myth on Egyptian 
ethics . — It cannot be doubted that the Osiris myth, 
with its account of the god’s murder, of the unjust 
accusation brought against him, and of his final 
triumph before the judicial council at Heliopolis, 
inspired the Egyptians with the conviction that 
righteousness and iustice, nob unrighteousness and 
injustice, must ultimately prevail. The myth, 
therefore, must have played a great part in the 
development of those highly ethical ideas which 
find frequent expression, as we have already seen, 
in the inscriptions and literal y compositions of the 
feudal and subsequent periods.® Thus Ptahhotp 
could say with confidence : 

‘ Great is righteousness, lasting, and prevailing ; it has not 
been disturbed since the time of Osins. '7 

(4) Osiris as the god of righteousness.— Omxm, 
having assumed the judicial office of the sun-god, 
acquired likewise his ethical character. He is 
therefore called ‘ the great god, the lord of right- 
eousness, who lives thereon ’ ; ® or the sole god, who 
lives on righteousness.® ‘I present righteousness 
before thy face,’ says the deceased Hunofer, ‘ for I 
know that thon livest thereon.’^® Osiris is described 
as ‘satisfied with righteousness . . . thou whose 
abomination is lies.’ A Middle Kingdom official 
named Akhthoi says : * I received him who made 
petition to me. It is what the god {i.e. Osiris) 
loveth upon earth and Khenterasemti, a 
magnate of the same period, informs us that he 
‘gladdened the god (Osiris) with righteousness.’^® 

Einally Osiris appears like Rg‘ as the creator of 
righteousness, for a Middle Kingdom Coffin Text 
represents him as saying : 

* I am he who created l^^u, my abomination ia iniquity. ... I 
am Osiris, the god who made righteousness, I live thereon.’ w 

8 . The solar quality of righteousness ascribed 
to divinities other than Re' and Osiris.-~(l) Like 
earthly judges,^* the judge of the dead, in the 
person whether of Re' or of Osiris, had a body of 

1 In Pyr. 1620a, 6, Osiris is called the * lord of righteousness ’ 
(see also Breasted, Religion and Thought, p. 175) 

2 See Bavies-Gardmer, Tomb of AmenemhU, p. 66, note, and 
p. 87 ; Journ, of Egyp, Arckceology, ii. 122, iv. (1917] 206. 

8 Breasted, Religion and Thought, p. 266. 4 p. 174. 

5 For a detailed account of the judgment of the dead by 
Osiris see art. Ethics and Morality (Egyptian), §§ 8 g ; F. LI. 
Griffith, Stories qf the Sigh Priests of Memphis, Oxford, 1900, 
p. 46 ff. 

8 Of Breasted, Religion and Thought, p. 266. 

7 Pap. Prisw, 6,3-6. 

8 Egyp. Stelx in the Brit. Mus. i. pi. 10 ; see also Tdh, ch 
cxxv. (Introd ) line 2. 

8 Tdh, ch, clxxiii. line S. I® 16. ch. clxxxiii. line 40. 

Budge, Book of the Dead (Hieroglyphic Text), p. 39, line 3 f. 
12 Mrton, Ourrelly, and Weigall, pi. xxix. 

1® Egyp. SteloB in the BrU. Mus. ii. pi. 9, line 9 f. 

^^^Annales du Service des anUqmtds de VEgypte, v. (19043 

18 Of. Togelsang, p, 61 ; art. Priest, Prussthood (Egyptian), 
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advisers to assist him the d\d\t^ or judicial 
council over which he presided. 2" Probably the 
passage, * those who weigh with the balance on 
the day of reckoning/ ^ refers to that body. The 
same ethical qualities and judicial functions were 
attributed to these assistant councillors as to the 
presiding judge. 

(2) Thoth, the ‘scribe of the gods/ and vizier of 
the sun-god,^ who acted as recorder to the solar 
and Osirian tribunal, desciibes himself thus : 

‘Pure of hands, lord of purity, who drives away evil; the 
scribe of righteousness, whose abomination is iniquity ... the 
lord of laws . . . the lord of righteousness ; who makes 
triumphant the weak, who protects the oppressed.' 5 

(3) The four apes in the boat of Ke, in which, 
accoiding to one account,® the posthumous trial 
took place, are thus described : 

‘ Who judge between the oppressed and the oppressor, who 
live on righteousness, who swallow righteousness, who are 
devoid of lying, whose abomination is iniquity.’ 7 

(4) The celestial ferryman ‘Turn-face*® loves 
lighteousness and hates iniquity.® 

(5) The assessors of Osins in the Broad Hall of 
the Two Truths are those ‘ in whose bodies there is 
no lie, who live on righteousness in Heliopolis.*^® 
The same gods are addressed as ‘ lords of right- 
eousness, fiee from evil.’^^ 

(6) The crocodile-gods, who wound the sinners 
that are behind Hetepeskhus, are also entitled 
‘ lords of righteousness.^ 12 

(7) The appellation ‘righteous ones’ is given to 
the inhabitants of the Osirian kingdom."^® 

(8) The local gods, who for political reasons 
were identified with the sun-god, naturally acquired 
his ethical qualities, which in process of time 
might be ascribed to any divinity. 

All this would have created a general feeling 
that the gods were on the side 01 righteousness 
and opposed to evil. 

A deceased person, e g , speaks of his city god as *a lord of 
righteousness’ , IB accordingly one who was oppressed would 
appeal to his city god to right his wrong I6 Ptah of Memphis is 
commonly entitled ‘ lord of righteousness 'i? It is said of him 
that ‘ he will not ignore the deed of any man,’ and he is repre- 
sented as righteously chastising sinners, smiting with blindness 
him who swears falsely The Theban Amun, who is said to be 
‘ contented with righteousness,’ likewise punishes the ainner.20 
* He assigneth him that sinneth against him to the fire, and the 
just to the West.’ 21 Of the * righteous man ’ it is said that he 
‘sets Amun in hia heart.’ 22 ‘The Peak of the West,’ we lead, 
‘smites with the smiting of a savage lion; she pursues hun 
that tiansgresses against her.’23 Sirenpowet of Elephantine, it 
should be noted, states, in nn enumeration of his virtuous 
deeds, that he did * what all my gods love,’ 24 and the deceased 
in the presence of Osiris and his assessors claims to have * done 
that wherewith the gods are pleased.’ 25 

See also art. Ethics and Morality (Egyptian), 
§11. 


1 Of. Erman, Gesprach eines Lebensnmden mit seiner Seele^ 
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9. Incentives to righteousness. — ( 1) Theposfhum- 
otts ptclgment.^ — Breasted rightly points out how 
great an incentive to tlie practice ot virtue was the 
belief in a judgment after death.® ‘ I de.<3ired that 
it might be well with me in the Great God’s pre- 
sence/ says H^^-^^khuf, a Vlth dynasty nomjirch of 
Elephantine, wlien recounting his righteous acta.® 

(i.) The judge of the dead, in the person 
whether of Be' or of Osiris, loves righteousness 
and hates evil. 

P^uthotp, when stating that he has not injured anybody, 
mfoims us that ‘the god loves righteousness.’ 4 Seshemnofer 
‘spake the truth, which the god loves everyday.’ B ‘I am one 
who loves good and hates evil. What the god loves is the doing 
of righteousness,’ says Inti of Deshaaheh 6 Says Khenteiii- 
semti : ‘ I have not done evil, I have gladdened the god (Osiris) 
with righteousness.’? intef, son of Sonfc, ‘wrought not evil 
against men; it is what the god hates *8 A certain Akhthoi 
‘ received him who made petition. . . . (For) it is what the god 
loveth upon earth. '9 

(ii.) Bliss after death was for tho.se ivho have 
done ‘what their gods praise,*^® ‘what men com- 
mand and that wherewith the gods are pleased.* 
When the deceased entered the judgment-hall of 
Osiris, he must be able to ofler righteousness 
before the face of the god;^® his heart must he 
righteous, without iniquity.^® 

‘ Righteousness,’ says the Eloquent Peasant, * is for eternity ; 
it descends with him who does it into the necropolis, when he 
is wrapped and laid in the ground. His name is not effaced on 
earth, he is remembered because of the good. That is the 
summing-up of the god's word.’ 14 

(iii. ) The following remarkable passage gives us 
considerable insight into the ideas about future 
accountability entertained by the religiously dis- 
posed during the feudal period ; 

* As for the Judicial Council that judges oppressors (sjryw), 
thou knowest that they are not lenient on that day of judging 
the wretched one, at the hour of performing (their) functions. 
Unhappy is he who is arraigned as one conscious (of sin). Fill 
not thy heart with length of years. They regard a life-time as 
an hour. A man remains over after death ; lus sms are laid 
beside him as wealth. Now eternal is the existence yonder. 
He is a fool who has made light of ifc. As for him who has 
reached it without doing unrighteousness, he shall abide 
yonder like a god ; stepping forward boldly like the lords of 
Eternity.’ 

No less highly ethical conceptions about rewards 
and punishments after death are to be found in the 
so-called Second Tale of Kkamitas, a composition 
of the Grmco-Boman age : 

Setme (Khamuas) saw two funerals— that of a rich man, who, 
furnished with a magnificent mortuary equipment, was being 
carried to the necropolis amid the loud lamentations of the 
(hired ?) mourners, and that of a poor man, who was wrapped 
m a mat and had none to walk after him. Setme then exclaimed : 

‘ By Ptah, the great god, how much better it shall be in Amenti 
for great men, for whom they make glory with the voice of 
wailing, than for poor men whom they take to the desert- 
necropolis without glory of funeral 1 ’ However, Setme’s son 
Si-Osui took his father down into Amenti in order that he 
might see what really did befall these two men in the hereafter. 

* And Setme saw [there, i.e. in the seventh hall of the T^i] a 
great man clothed in raiment of byssus, near to the place in 
which Osins was, he being of exceeding high position (?)... 
And Si-Osiri said ... to him, “My father Setme, dost thou 
not see this great man who is clothed in raiment of roy al linen, 
standing near the place in which Osiris is? He is that poor 
man whom thou aaweat being carried out from Memphis, with 
no man following him, and wrapped in a mat. He was brought 
to the Tei and his evil deeds were weighed against his good 
deeds that be did upon earth, and it was founcf that his good 
deeds were more numerous than his evil deeds. . . . And it was 
commanded before Osiris that the burial outllt of that rich man, 
whom thou sawest carried forth from Memphis with great 
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lamentation, should he given to this same poor man, and that 
he should he taken among the noble spirits as a man of God 
that follows Sokaris Osins, his place being near to the person of 
Osiris. (But) that great man whom thou didst see, he was 
taken to the T6i, his evil deeds v?era weighed against his good 
deeds, and his evil deeds were found more numerous than his 
good deeds that he did upon earth. It was commanded that he 
should he punished in Amenti, and he is that man whom thou 
didst see, in whose right eye the pivot (?) of the gate of Amenti 
was fixed, shutting and opening upon it, and whose mouth was 
open in great lamentation.” * i 

(iv.) Yeiy interesting is the account that this 
Tale of Khamuas pvea us of the treatment in 
Amenti of people whose lives have been contemp- 
tible and aimless : 

‘ The kind of men on earth who are under the curse of God, 
and do work day and night for their living, while moreover 
their women rob them and they find not bread to eat. They 
came to Amenti; Dhetr evil deeds were found to be more 
numerous than their good deeds ; and they found that what 
happened to them on earth happened to them in Amenti.’ 2 

(v.) According to the Booh^ of the Dead^ the 
deceased person who was adjudged unrighteous 
was handed over to the ‘ Devourer/ 'mmtf 01 to a 
d.emon called Bahi, ‘ who lives upon the entrails of 
the great on. that day of the Great Reckoning.^ ^ 
In the Second Tale of Khamteas^ side by side with 
the view that the unrighteous are tortured exists 
also the older belief in the * Devourer.’ 

* He of whom it shall bs found that his evil deeds are more 
numerous than hia good deeds is delivered (’) to the “ Devourer ” 
(‘w) of the Lordof Amenti ; they destroy his soul upon his body, 
she (the Devoiirer ”) does not allow him to breathe ever 
again.’ s 

The unrighteous, the Booh of the Dead likewise 
informs ns, miglit fall a victim to the swords of the 
gods forming the judicial council.® The same 
authority speaks of crocodile-gods ‘ that are in the 
water/ who are entitled ‘ lords of righteousness/ 
and who wound sinners/ and of a god ‘ who binds 
the unrighteous to his slaiighter-block, who cuts 
souls in pieces/ This god is Horns, according to 
one ancient commentator, who says : 

‘He has two heads, one carrying righteousness, the other 
iniquity. He gives iniquity to him who does it, righteousness 
to him who brings it.’ 8 

This sentiment finds expression, though in a less 
theological guise, in the already thrice quoted 
Tale of Khanmas ; 

‘ Find it at thy heart, my father Setme, that he who is good 
(wnfe) upon earth, they are good to him in Amenti, while he 
that is evil, they are evil to him.’S 

^ But there were other motives for leading a 
righteous life than the dread of what might happen 
at the judgment after death. 

(2) Fear of God.-^A. vague fear of God might in 
itself be a sufficient incentive to good conduct. 

* I did not pilfer the divine endowments on the day of weigh- 
ing the corn,’ says InSni, . . . ‘ The fear of God was m my 
heart.’ i® 

(3) Rewards or punishments during life . — The 
Egyptian expected to reap a reward for his virtue 
during his earthly existence, and ‘ the good word 
which issued from the mouth of R€' ’ seems to 
encourage this expectation : 

* Speak right, do right, because it is great, it is mighty, it is 
enduring. The reward (?) thereof shall find thee, it will bring 
thee to honour.’ li 

Long life and material prosperity were especially 
regarded as rewards for righteousness. 

‘How happy is he who hath done right for the god therein 
fi,e, the place whence the deceased has come] ; he grants old 
age to him who hath done it for him 00 that he attains honour. ’is 
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An XVmth dynasty magnate thus admonishes visitors to hia 
tomb-chapel : ‘ Have regard unto my character and do the like ; 
it shall be profitable unto you. Your life shall be long upon 
earth, ye being in health ; ye shall pass your years in happi- 
ness.’ 1 An official of the Old Kingdom informs us that he ‘ held 
forth justice to the righteous for the sake of long life upon 
earth ’2 His father’s advice to King Meniere', ‘ Do right that 
thou mayest live long in the land,’ has already been quoted in 
§ 4. ‘ Long lived is the man whose rule is righteous,’ says the 
sage Ptahljotp, ‘ who walks according to its (the rule’s) way.’ 
As a further inducement to be virtuous, this eminently practical 
teacher asserts that ‘ the righteous man is wont to make a will 
[or, as we should express it, make his fortune], whereas there is 
no house for the covetous.’® ‘Wrong-doing,’ Pfcahhotp tells 
hia hearers, ‘stealeth away riches. Never hath wickedness 
brought Its venture safe to port.’ 4 The Eloquent Peasant warns 
Honsi that the reward of unrighteousness and injustice is 
death. ‘Beware lest eternity draw nigh, and prefer to live, 
according to the saying : The doing of right is breath for the 
nose 

The reward for unrighteousness was also meted 
out during the life on eaith, at the hands of the 
gods who * will not ignore the deed of any person.’ ® 
They bring misfortune upon the sinner/ cause him 
to fall a victim to a crocodile in the water or to a 
snake on land,® or smite him with disease.® How- 
ever, they show mercy to him that I’epents and 
restoie him to health.^® 

(4) Other rewards.-^ii.) The righteous man was 
said to be rewarded with a ‘ goodly burial. ’ King 
Akhthoi says to Merikere' s 

‘ Make stately thy castle in the West, adorn the palace m the 
Necropolis ; even as one who is just, as one who doeth right- 
eousness.’ 12 

Those who have regard to the character of Ineni 
and follow his good example will rest in their * seat 
of eternity.’ 

For the importance attached by the Egyptians 
to a properly conducted funeial see the oft-repeated 
request in the funerary formula? that the deceased 
may be * buried well ’ or granted a * goodly 

burial.’ ^4 

(ii.) The heir or heirs of the righteous man 
succeed to his possessions and offices,^® and his 
house abides for ever.^® 

* Make righteousness to flourish and thy children shall live, 
says Ptahhotp.i7 

(iii.) The righteous man’s name endures in the 
mouth of men ; it * is not effaced on earth, and he 
is remembered because of the good.’ 

phout prays, ‘ May the memorj^ of me abide upon earih,’ 20 
and Ineni, who did ‘ what his city god loves,' tells us that * he 
who passes years as a favoured (or praised) one— his name is 
good in the mouth of the living, the remembrance of him . . . 
IS for ever ’ ; 21 he also tells us that ‘his name will abide because 
of his character, in accordance with what he has done on 

earth. ’22 

(5) The desire to stand well with the Pharaoh — 
The source of all promotion and honour was the 
Pharaoh. As representative of the sun-god on 
earth, he was the Hord of righteousness.’®* Men 
must therefore work righteousness to win his 
favour. 
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‘I did righteousness for the Lord of Righteousness,* says an 
XVIIIth d 3 ’na 8 ty official, * for I knew that he is pleased with it.’t 
Another official of that period tells us that he was beloved of 
his lord (the Icing) because of his excellence 2 a Xllth dynasty 
magnate ‘ did the right that the king loved * ; 3 and of a Xllth 
dynasty court lady it is related that ‘she was of honourable 
estate with the king because of her righteousness ’ ^ 

One of the results of winning the royal favour 
was the much coveted ‘goodly burial.’® 

Phout says : ‘My heart was excellent for my lord (the king), 
that I might rest m the high land of the noble ones who are in 

the Neciopolis.’S 

(6) The desire to stand well with the community 
— The Egyptian was intensely anxious, not only to 
stand well with the king, but also to have the 
esteem of his fellows. This was another powerful 
motive for displaying at least outward rectitude. 
‘ I am one who spake good and who repeated what 
is loved,’ and similar assertions, occur over and 
over again in inscriptions of the feudal period. 

JE,g., ‘ I said what the great love and what the commonalty 
praise,’ 8 ‘i am one who was beloved of all the people, . . . 
I am one who did that which all men praise.’ » ‘I never did 
what all men hate.’ ‘ There was not found one who hated me 
in this city. ’ll ‘I am one beloved of his father, praised of 
his mother, honoured hy his companions, dear to hia brethren, 
whom his servants loved ’ 12 

One man, after enumerating his virtues, declares that men 
when speaking of him exclaimed : ‘ Would that the earth were 
full of people Tike him 1 ’ 13 An official of the Middle Kingdom 
openly asserts that he was beneficent in a year of scarcity ‘ in 
order that my name might he good.’ * I was a shepherd [lit. 
* herdsman’] of the serf,’ he adds, ‘ m order that my name might 
be good in the mouth of his [the serfs] city '!■* Khnemerdi 
says : * I gave provision unto him who begged it, herbs to him 
whom I knew not as to him whom I knew, that my name might 
be good in the mouth of those who are upon earth.^ i® 

Public esteem not merely gratified a man’s pride 
while he was yet alive, but it was of practical value 
to him after death. If his name were good in the 
mouth of the living and the remembrance of him 
eternal, because of his virtues,^® visitors to his 
burial-place would the more leadily present him 
with those offerings upon which his welfare after 
death was imagined so largely to depend, or, in 
lieu of material gifts, would at any rate repeat for 
his benefit certain prescribed formulse. Accord- 
ingly we find : 

‘ 0 ye who live and exist ... as ye love life and hate death, 
ye shall offer to me that which is in your hands ; if there he 
nothing in your hands, ye shall apeak with your mouths, “A 
thousand of bread and beer, etc ” < May my name be good 

unto men who come in after years,’ says phbut, ‘ may they give 
me praises at the two seasons by the favour of the gods.* ^8 

The desire to secure these advantages was un- 
doubtedly one of the chief reasons for inscribing 
upon his tombstone, or upon the facade of his 
tomb-chapel, the enumeration of the deceased’s 
virtues and the account of the esteem in which he 
was held by his fellow-men. 

(7) Conscience. — On the conscience as a stimulus 
to virtuous living see art. Ethics and Morality 
(Egyptian); see also Breasted, Eeligion and 
Thought i pp. 297 1, 354. 

10, Justification of the dead,— ( 1 ) Osiris the 
prototifpe of the justified dead. — The epithet 
‘justified’ {mj {.rM?=lit. ‘righteous of voice’) is a 
legal term,^® ancl was applied to Osiris when, thanks 
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to the skilful pleading of ThSth, he had won In'- 
case against Seth before the tribunal of gods at 
Heliopolis.^ After the YIth dynasty all dead 
persons were identified with Osiris and from that 
period onwards had the Osirian epithet ‘ justified ’ 
appended to their names.^ 

j (2) Methods of obtaining justification. — All 
manner of means were adopted hy the Egyptians 
to obtain justification at the posthumous trial, 
j most of them utterly^ inconsistent, from our stand- 
! point, with the ethical theory' of the hereafter, 
j and yet, in view of the prevailing magico-religious 
I ideas, a natural consequence of that theory having 
I been accepted. 

I The deceased, who was identified with Osiris, 
\vould inevitably have come to be regarded as 
righteous, though without any special claim of his 
own to sinlessness — his personality and acts would 
have tended to become merged in those of the god. 

(i.) The pilgrimage to A 0 . 9 , —Probably with a view to 
ensuring this identification after death and securing the benefits 
resulting therefrom, it was considered advisable to associate 
oneself with Osins during life Hence the pilgrimages to 
Abydos and the setting up of memorial tablets at the god’s 
supposed burial-place. 3 We are definitely informed in one 
instance that the object of the pilgnmage was the ‘ fetching of 
justification.’ 4 if the pilgrimage were omitted during life, it 
might be undertaken after death with the same desirable 

results.® 

(li.) The Similar advantages accrued to him who 

had participated in the Osirian mj^steries 6 

(ill.) Punjications. — People could also be made righteous, 
and so obtain Justification, by means of ceremonial ablutions, 
A person could perform them for himself during his life-fcime in 
special sacred pools,? or they could be performed for him after 
death by divinities, human beings impersonating divinities, 8 or 
even by himself. According to the Book of Breathings, the 
deceased, before he enters the Hall of the Two Eights, is 
cleansed from all evil, from every abomination, by the goddesses 
Uto and Nekhbet, and receives the name ‘ Stone of Righteous- 
ness.' 9 

(iv.) Magical formulce, efc.io._Spells were considered to be 
specially efficacious in obtaining justification for the deceased. 
The famous ch. cxxv. of the Book of the Dead, as the colophon 
and opening words of the ‘ Introduction ’ show, was a spell that 
enabled the deceased to appear blameless in the eyes of Osins 
and his assessors. 

Similar spells are the claims of the deceased to have parti- 
cipated in the Osirian mysteries, to have undergone purifica- 
tory ceremonies, 12 or the assertion that he is this or that god 
and therefore righteous.13 Again, he would be Justified if, to 
the acoompaniment of the prescribed formula, his head were 
crowned with the ‘wreath of Justification.’ 14 Of. also the so- 
called ‘ heart-scarab * with the incantation inscribed upon it.i® 
So powerful were these formulae that the things alleged m them, 
however untrue they might be, became actualities.is 

II. The triumph of evil over rood, — This aspect 
of the problem of good and evil is treated in art. 
Ethics and Morality (Egyptian), and very fully 
dealt with by Breasted, Beligion and Thought, p. 
188 ff. 

Certain stanzas of the Gesprach eines LebensmUden clearly 
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show that one of the reasons why the author of this * pessimistic ’ 
poem desired death was that he looked to have his wrongs 
righted in the hereafter. ^ This point has been passed over hy 
Gardiner m art. Ethics and Moramtv (Egyptian) 

12. Administratioti of justice.® — (1) During the 
Old There was no clearly defined class 

of professional judges, all judicial functions being 
performed by the administrative officials, who were 
supposed to be learned in the law.® Certain of the 
Upper Egyptian provincial governors bore the title 
‘ magnate of the ten of Upper Egypt,’ as if they 
were members of a special council of ten. The 
officials who acted as judges in the provinces were 
formed into six courts of justice, tlie so-called * six 
great houses.’^ At the head of these courts, as 
indeed of the whole judicial administration, was 
the vizier in the capacity of the chief justice.® 
Many of the judges bore the predicate * mouth of 
Nekhen.’® Disputes about the ownership of land 
seem to have been a frequent cause of litigation.^ 
It seems that, even at this early period, all cases 
had to be submitted to the court in writing.® 
Special cases of a private nature w^ere heard by 
the chief justice and a ‘ mouth of Nekhen.’* When 
the queen of Piopi I. was accused of treason, she 
was tried by a specially constituted court, consist- 
ing of two ^mouths of Nekhen,’ without the chief 
justice.^® Under certain circumstances a litigant 
could appeal directly to the Idng.^^ 

(2) Dtvring the Middle Kingdom. — As in the 
previous age, the administrative officials acted as 
judges, while the vizier still held the position of 
chief justice^® There was probably a court of 
justice at the capital of eveiy nome, presided over 
by the local prince,^ We learn that tlie * six grea,t 
houses,’ with the vizier at their head, sat in Ith 
T5we.^^ There existed at this period officials with 
the sole title of * judge.’ These possibly exercised 
their functions within a restricted local jurisdic- 
tion.^® There were now more than one ‘ ten of 
Upper Egypt,’ and ‘ magnates of the tens of Upper 
Egypt’ were entrusted with various executive and 
administrative commissions hy the king; we do 
not know with any exactitude what was their 
connexion with the judicial administration.^® 

The Story of the Eloquent Peasant shows us how a high 
official dispensed justice during the feudal age. He was assisted 
hy a council of minor officials, to whose advice, however, the 

S reat man paid little heed,i7 This council, be it noted, is 
epicted as being thoroughly in sympathy with the defendant, 
the thievish Thutnakht, probably because he was a member, 
though quite a subordinate one, of the ‘ official ’ class.is 

(3) Under the New Empire. — As during the Old 
Kingdom, there was no class of jud^^es with ex- 
clusively legal duties, justice was still dispensed 
by the administrative officials.^® The vizier was, 
as before, the chief justice. He held a daily 
‘sitting ’in his audience hall, the great council.^® 
The first step in all legal proceedings was for the 
claimant to lay his case in writing before the vizier 

1 Erman, Gespriich eines Lebensmildm mit seiner Seek, pp. 
27, 71 ff. ; Breasted, Religion and Thought, p. 197. 

2 See also artt. Law (Egyptian) and Ethics and Mobamty 
(E gj^ptian), § ta. 

a Breasted, A Hist, of Egypt from the Earliest Tims to the 
Pei Sian Conquest, London, 1906, p. 80 f. 

4 E.g , Sethe, Urhinden, i. 99, line 0. 

5 Breasted, Bistinry, pp. 79-82. 

« See Gardiner, Zl xlii. [1906] 121 ff. 

7 See Sethe, CTrkunden, i. 86, line 17, 18, Ime 3, 

8 Breasted, History, p 81 f. 

9 Sethe, p. 99 lo ih. p, 100 

u Breasted, History, p. 81 1. 12 Ih, pp 164, 166 

13 mp 158. 14 7a, ^.164,’ 

15J6. p 185 16 Jh 

17 Vogelsang, p. 611. 

18 See Breasted, Religion and Thought, p. 219 ff, 

19 Breasted, History, p. 240. 

29 Ih. p. 240. Throughout the Hew Kingdom, from the reign 
of Thubmose m onwards, there were usually two viziers, one 
lor Upper, and one for Lower, Egypt. There were then two 
great courts, that of the Upper Egyptian vizier being situated 
at Thebes, and that of the Lower Egs-ptian vizier at Heliopolis 
(Gardiner, The Inscription ofMes, Leipzig, 1905, p. 33 f.) 


in this court, ^ where also the vizier tried all crimes 
committed in the capital.® The ‘ magnates of the 
tens of Upper Egypt ’ had lost their old importance, 
and now formed merely an attendant council, re- 
taining, apparently, little or no advisory functions.® 
The ‘six great houses’ no longer existed, the 
ancient title * chief of the six great houses ’ being 
retained only as a traditional title of the vizier.^ 
In addition to the vizier’s hall, the great council, 
there were local courts composed of the ‘ notables ’ 
of the town — the administrative officials in each 
district. On occasions the great council and the 
local court investigated a case together. When 
the great council required detailed information 
about a case that only a local court could supply, 
it sent out a commissioner, who, together with the 
members of the local court, held a joint inquiry, 
heal ing the evidence of both parties.® The number 
of the local courts is uncertain. The members of 
the board of judges composing the local court were 
largely priests,® and at Thebes they seem to have 
varied from day to day. In cases where a member 
of the royal house was concerned the composition 
of the board was in the hands of the vizier. In a 
case of high treason the appointments to it were 
made by the king himself.'^ There seems at present 
to be no means of determining what was the exact 
relation of the local courts to the great council. 
We know of a case where a petitioner lost his case 
in the vizier’s great council, hut obtained satis- 
faction afterwards at a local court.® We probably 
have the latest existing refeience to the great 
council at Thebes in a Demotic papyrus of the 
XXVth dynasty.® 

13. Personification of Me’et. — For full particulars 
about the goddess Me'et, her piiests, and as to 
whether she possessed an organized cult or not,^® 
see artt. Ethics and Morality (Egyptian), § ii, 
and Personification (Egyptian), §§ 4, 7, 9 (c) (2). 

LiTBRATHas. — See the works quoted in the footnotes. 

A. M. Blackman. 

RIGHTEOUSNESS (Greek and Roman).^ 
‘ Bighteousness ’ is the translation of ^iKatofflivig in 
the NT and in the LXX, where it corre-sponds to 
the Hebrew sedaqah. The word thus gets associa- 
tions that differentiate it from the idea of justice, 
which is derived from diKaiotrivig by way of Greek 
philosophy and Boman law. 

The justice or righteousness of God in the Bible 
is sometimes His loving-kindness to the just and 
the unjust. ‘ Bighteousness ’ is an apt rendering 
of dLKaLOffdvri in passages of moi al eloquence in Plato’s 
Eepublie and Laws. It is not once used in Well- 
don’s translation of the fifth book of Aristotle’s 
Ethics, ‘ On Justice.’ Aristotle first explicitly dis- 
tinguished the special meaning of justice as one of 
the cardinal virtues from its vaguer use as a syn- 
onym of all virtue or righteousness. He first estab- 
lished the quasi-legal meaning which until recently 
has ^ found general acceptance. He conceived 
justice as the recognition of a definable equality 
or proportion in respect of rights assumed to be 
ascertained or ascertainable. It was not the limita- 
tion of such rights by ‘ equity,’ nor their renuncia- 
tion by generosity, nor their equalization in the 
interests of a social ideal. Some of these concep- 

1 Gardiner, Inscription of Mes, p. 36. 

2 Breasted, History, p. 240. 

3/6. p 239 f. 4 Bp. 240. 

^^9 Gardiner, Inscription of Mes, p. 37 ; Breasted, History, p. 

8 See art. Prtbst, Peibsthood (Egyptian), § XVIII. 

7 Breasted, History, p, 241. 8 B. 

9 See Griffith, Catalogue of the Eemotic Papyri in the John 
Rylands Library, Manchester, 1909, iii. 16, 

19 In this connexion it might be pointed out that Ns-pJ-hr-'n, 
whose Funerary Papyrus in the Bodleian Library will be 
published shortly in Joum. of Egyp. Arehceology, bears among 
other titles that of ‘ god’s father of M^et, daughter of Re* ’ (see 
also J. Lieblein, Hieroglyph. Nmmnwbrterhuch, Leipzig, IsA- 
72, p. 997, 69). » 
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tions are latent in the Stoic and Christian 
and recently philosophy has used them to transcend 
or confound the Aristotelian distinctions. This is 
only in appearance a return to the broader and 
more spiritual treatment of ‘justice* in Plato’s 
Eepubhc. Platonic justice, it is true, is not con- 
fined to Aristotelian or legal formulas, and it is in 
a sense ‘social.* But Plato does not lose himself 
in generalities with modernist humanitarianism. 
He recognizes in anticipation the legal and Aris- 
totelian rules of justice, and tests his own broader 
definition by them. But for edification and the 
portrayal of his ideal he prefers to define justice in 
terms of ‘Be this* rather than ‘Do this.*^ Objec- 
tively his justice is social. But he emphasizes 
equality of service in the voluntary acceptance of 
natural inequalities, not the equalization of rights 
and rewards. 

With these clues Ave shall not lose our way in 
the labyrinth of the historical evolution, which for 
sober students begins Avith Homer. Homer does 
not use the abstract St/caiocriiv-)?. But we cannot 
infer 2 that he lacks the idea. For he has the 
abstract and in iEschylus and Sophocles 

also the metrically more convenient BIkt} stands for 
5c/cato(n5v9), which does not occur in Greek tragedy. 
Homer uses BIkt} both of the administration of 
justice and of ethical justice. In Od. ix. 215 it is 
bracketed with di/xiffres, ‘dooms,* in the concrete 
sense of judgments. In II. xxiii. 542 the entire 
context of its use suggests the ‘ later * meaning of 
strict right as opposed to the promptings of pity or 
generosity in the judge. The word also means 
‘ way,* ‘ manner,* ‘ custom * — ^tliis is the way of the 
gods, the way of mortals, the way of kings.^ The 
survival of this sense in fixed prepositional phrases 
— ‘dog-Avise,* etc. — leads plausibly to the assump- 
tion that it was the earlier meaning, and that for 
Homeric or pre-Homeric man the just Avay was the 
customary way knoAvn to the elders.® The system- 
atic exaggeration of this by the folloAvers of Henry 
Maine provokes rival systems. Rudolf Hirzel® 
maintains that the legal meaning is the earlier, 
and that SUrj is by etymology the casting doAvn or 
stretching out of the judge*s staff to part the con- 
testants and proclaim liis decision, ifis collections 
are helpful, but his interpretations of the texts will 
not bear scrutiny, Jane E. Harrison is equally 
confident that dUt} is ‘ the way of the whole world 
of nature* and that in Euripides* Medea^ 411, it is 
‘the circular course of the whole cosmos.*’ Dis- 
missing these fancies, we find in Homer BIkt} and 
the derivatives and dtKa(nr6\os already used 

of a simple primitive administration of justice by 
a king or a council of elders.® The adjective Skates 
occurs fifteen times or more as a broad term of 
ethical approval. We might try to elicit a defini- 
tion by noting its synonyms or associates — 
‘sensible,* ‘reasonable, etc. — and its antonyms — 
‘insolent,* ‘savage,* ‘harsh.’® But this Avould be 
an uncritical pressing of the texts. ‘Just* and 
‘god-fearing’ are comprehensive categories of all 
virtue or righteousness for the Homeric Odysseus,^® 
as they are for the writer of Ac 10®* ‘He that 
feareth him, and worketh righteousness {SiKaioa-tipTfj, 
is accepted Avith him.* 

In Hesiod’s Theogony, 901 f., Dike appears with 
the Seasons, Peace, and Eunomia (‘good order*) as 
daughter of Zeus and Themis. This seems con- 
scious allegory. And later Greek poets freely 

lOf. Rep. 442 E, 445 A, with Leslie Stephen, The Science qf 
micff,London, 1882, pp. 166, 168, 876,285. 

2 With R. Hirzel, Themis, Mkh, UTid Verwandtes, Leipzig, 


1907, p, 169, n. 1, 

« bd. xix. 111. 4 J6. xix. 43, xi. 218, iv. 691. 

» Of. Pindar, frag. 216 (Christ). « Op. cit. p. 94, 

7 Themis, Cambridge, 1912, p. 617. 

8 B. J. Bonner, in dlassicod rhilology, vi P.911J 12 ff. 

9 For Uicq )3(a of. Hirzel, p, 180 f. ^ 

10 Qd. ix. 176 f. n Cf. Works and Rays, 260. 


adapt to their purposes the parentage, the kin, and 
the functions of _Dike.^ The frequency of the word 
in the first 300 lines of the Worm ana Days arises 
from the constant reference to the crooked decision 
of the bribe-devouring judges in the lawsuit be- 
tween Hesiod and his brothers, Avhich is the text 
of the poet’s moralizing and admonitions about 
justice in general. As m Homer, Dike is tiie anti- 
thesis of Hybris® and Violence, and the poet 
repeats the Homeric blessing on the land whose 
kings give just judgments.® Dike occurs in the 
‘ later * sense of punishment.'* The negative 
‘ unjust,* is found,® and the neuter plural rd BUaia.^ 
The opposition of justice and violence is expressed 
in the interesting compound And there 

are hints of other ideas developed by later Greek 
reflexion. Birds and beasts may devour one 
another, for there is no BUy among them.® Here 
is the germ of the myth in Platons Frotagoras,^ 
that Zeus established civilization by sending alBihs 
and BUri to mankind.^® Hesiod also anticipates^^ 
the complaint of Job, TheognisJ® the Sophist 
Thrasymachus, Sophocles,^® the speaker in Plato’s 
and Euripides,^® that the righteoAis man 
is not visibly rewarded. It is commonly said that 
the personification of AIkt; begins Avitli tlie descrip- 
tion of her banishment by wicked men. But no 
absolute line can be draAvn betAveen this and the 
phrasing of Homer in II. xvi. 388. 

The Avord is fairly frequent in the fragments of 
Greek poetry between Hesiod and the drama, but 
only a feAv passages are significant. In a fable of 
Archilochus” there is an appeal to Zeus who 
regards both the Hybria and the Dike of beasts. 
This may he little more than the literary tone of 
Kipling’s ‘law of the pack* and Aristophanes* 
‘laws of the birds.’ Pindar^® echoes Hesiod 
Avith the compound beasts ‘ unwitting-of-justice.’ 
Mimnermus^® says that the truth (between man 
and man) is the most just of all things. Later 
Greek ethical feeling generally made truth-telling 
a form of justice ratlier than an absolute and 
independent virtue,®® In LXX * truth * in a list of 
virtues is often merely a periphrasis for the reality 
or sincerity of those virtues. 

The idea of justice is especially prominent in 
Solon, the earliest Attic poet. He speaks in almost 
.^Eschylean metaphor of those who regard not the 
august foundation of Dike.®^ He associates the 
doctrine of the late punishment of the Avicked Avith 
the omniscience of silent Dike, Avho sees and knoAvs 
all things, and surely overtakes the evil-doer at 
the last,®* He prays for wealth — ^but not unjustly 
gained (a Greek commonplace).®® He boasts that he 
has harmonized might and right,®* and amuses Plut- 
arch by the archaic naiveU of his saying that the 
sea is the most ‘ just’ of things when the winds do 
not vex it.®* In such transferences of the moral 


1 In Burip. frag, 228 (Nauck) she is the daughter of Time— a 
transparent allegory; of, fragB. S06, 669 ; see also Bacchyl xiy. 


2 212-218, with triumph of justice ‘in the end'; of. Plato, 
Rep. 6130. 

8^6 fl, ; Homer, Od. xix. 109 ff., II. xvi. 880 ; ct Lv 26, Dt 28. 
4 289, 249. 5 334. ® 280. 

7 189 ; cf. Oerman Famtreoht, and A. 0. Pearson, on Soph, 
frag, 977. 

3 277. »8220. 


19 For the connexion of alSuv and Bikti see Hirzel, p, 67, n, 4. 

11 270. 12 877, 743 , of. Horn. ll xiii. 6SL 

18 Frag. 107, W 868 0, 864 B, i® Frag. 288. 

16 Works and Days. 266 fiP. and possibly 220, 

17 Frag. 84 (6). is Rem i 68. « Frag. 8, 

80 See commentators on Plato, Rep. 380 B, and the uncritically 

used collections of Hirzel, p. 110 ff, 

21 Frag. 2 (IS), L 14, For similar images of. Pindar, 01 xiit 6 ; 
JEsoh. Ag. 883, Rumen. 639, 664, Choepk. 646; Soph. Antig. 
864 ; Enrlp. HvppoL U72. 

33 Frag. 2 (18), 1. 16 ; cf. fragr.l2 (4), I. 8. 2S Frag. 12 (i% h 7. 

34 Frag. 83 (26), 1, 16 ; cf, the noble lines of iEsohylus, frag, 881. 
30 Frag. 11 (17). HIrzel (p. 172, n. 2) also misapprehends this ; 

cf. Shakeraeare, TraUm and Gressvda, act i. sc. lii. 1. 881. : ‘ But 
let the rufl^ Boreas once enrage the gentle Thetis.' 
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order to inanimate objects it requires the nicest 
discrimination to distinguish between ‘survivals/ 
naiveUi and the conscious spiritual allegory of 
Sophocles/ of Platonism, and of Wordsworth’s 
‘ Thou dost preserve the stars from wong.’ ‘ The 
rivers flow into the sea, but the sea doesn’t overflow, 
for it isn’t 7 that it should,’ says the speaker in 
Aristophanes, Clouds^ 1292. ‘ All things that are 
born must die,’ said Anaximander, ^ ‘ paying the 
penalty to one another for the injustice (of individ- 
ual existence?).’ ‘All things are just in the sight 
of God,’ said Heraclitus/ ‘but men conceive some 
things to be unjust and some just.’ And again : 
‘The sun will not pass his bounds, else will the 
Erinyes, the helpers of AIk^j, find him out.’ ^ ‘ Wise 
men tell us,’ says Socrates,® ‘that it is love and 
order and sobriety and justice {dlKo.tdr'rjra) that 
hold together gods and men and the whole world, 
which is therefore a cosmos — an order, not a licen- 
tious disorder.’ And the kindly earth in Virgil® 
is justts.nma tellusj perhaps because, like the just 
man in Plato, ^ she returns a deposit.® These are 
suggestive passages. But until literary and lin- 
guistic psychology has defined their precise inten- 
tions in their context, they cannot be combined 
in the support of pseudo-scientific theories about 
the origin of the idea of justice. The abstract 
seems to occur for the first time in a line 
of Phocylides, ‘In justice is comprehended all 
virtue,’^ which Theognis repeats with the added 
pentameter, ‘Every man is good who is just.’^® 
A theme of endless comment was Theognis’ distich, 

‘ The most beautiful thing is justice, the best is 
health, the most delightful, to win what one loves. 
The conception of the beauty of justice was 
developed out of the ambiguity of the Greek KdK6p. 
Its culminating expression is Aristotle’s ‘Neither 
the evening star nor the morning star is so admir- 
able.’^^ 

Pindar, the student of Hesiod and conservative, 
associates Dike with Eunomia and Eirene, con- 
servators of States, and benign Tranquillity, her 
daughter.^® The prepositional phrase, iv dlKg., occurs 
in ms vision of judgment to come,^^ though not in 
the legal and JEsohylean sense ‘ at compt. ’ Pindar 
emphasizes the idea of justice in his praise of 
commercial cities— Corinth and his beloved /Egina, 
that deals fairly with the stranger. Ruskin’s 
‘ Tortoise of ^gina ’ brings this out fantastically, 
but beautifully,!® Eater writers find texts for the 
justice of the ‘superman* in JSFem. ix. 15, ‘The 
stronger man puts down the former right,’ and 
frag. 169 (161), ‘Custom (law) lord of all things 
makes just the most violent deed.’ 

We can only glance at other writers before 
Plato. In iEschylus Dike, the daughter of Zeus,!® 
the embodiment and the accomplishment of the 
moral law, is frequently personified with bold 
metaphor,^ The Prometheus raises the theological 
problem of the justice of Zeus who keeps justice in 
his own hands.®! The locm elassicus for the old 

1 Ajax, 669 ff. ; of. Eurip. Phmn. 635 flf. 

* H. Piels, Die Fragmmte der Vorsokratiher, Berlin, 1903, i. 9. 

8 Fra^. 102 (Diels). 4 Frag. 94. 

® Plato. Gorgias, 508 A. 8 Georg, ii 460. 

7 JRep. 1 . 831 B. 8 Of. Hirzel, p. 186, n. 1. 

0 Fi'ag, 16. 10 147. 

11 265 ; of. L Schmidt, Die Bthik der altm Grxechen, Berlin, 
1882, i. 291, S38. 

12 JSth. Fio. 1129^ 28, repeated by Plotinus, i. 6. 4 ; for the 
Justice of visiting the sins of the fathers on the children and 
other details see art. Thboonis. 

18 01 xiii. 6, Pyth viii. 1. 14 oi. ii. 16 15 Ohoeph, 987. 

18 See 01. viii. 22, where the use of eig.vs shows the reader that 
Pindar was not acquainted with Hirzel's and Miss Harrison’s 
rigid distinctions between and 5iKri. 

17 Misused by Hirzel, p. S3, n. 2. 

18 See commentators on Plato, Protag. 8371), Qorgias, 484 B. 

690B, 890A. 

10 Sept. 662, Ohoeph. 949. 

20 Sept. 646, Ag. 774, Ohoeph. SH, 646. 

« 187 J of. Suppl. 167-169. i 


superstition that God confounds the righteous with 
the guilty is Sept. 598 if.! The Agamemnon trilogy 
emphasizes the awfulness of sin, the certainty of 
retribution, the irremediahihty of spilt blood, the 
law that the doer must suffer.® The Furies, the 
ministers of the older law, claim to be strictly and 
straightly just (ev^oSkatoi)*® But already in the 
Agamemnon we hear of another law, that wisdom 
comes through suffering ; ^ and in the final symbol- 
ism of the Eumenides the Furies become the 
gracious goddesses, and the letter of the old law of 
an eye for an eye is superseded by a law of grace 
and atonement. 

In Sophocles Dike is the avenger,® the ally of 
the right/ the assessor of the throne of Zeus by 
laws eterne.^ Her eye is as the all-seeing eye of 
God;® her high throne is a stumbling-block to 
the hold transgressor.® Antigone, in a famous 
assage,!® appeals to the unwritten law and the 
uskce who dwells with the gods below against 
I Green’s unrighteous decree. This cannot bt 
j pressed, with Hirzel and Miss Harrison, to prove 
any special connexion of Dike with the lower 
world.^! The interpretation that Dike equals 
‘custom’ in frag. 247 is a characteristic error of 
modern ethnological philology. 

Neither iEschylus nor Sophocles was apparently 
affected by the Sophistic ‘enlightenment.’ The 
Sophists presumably discussed the origin, nature, 
and validity of the idea of justice, as of other ideas. 
There is no evidence that any of them worked out 
a serious scientific theory of ethics and justice, aa 
is sometimes affirmed by modern critics hostile to 
Plato/® But the unsettlement of traditional moral 
faith, in conjunction with the cynical and Machia- 
vellian politics of the Peloponnesian W ar, presented 
to Plato his main problem— the finding of a reasoned 
‘sanction’ for ethics, for justice and righteous- 
ness.!® From this point of view Thucydides and 
Euripides are an indispensable introduction to the 
study of Plato, In addition to his dramatic or 
I personal exposition of this ethical nihilism, or the 
‘superman^ philosophy of justice,!^ Euripides* 
scattered sententice about justice could be quoted 
in illustration of nearly every edifying or cynical 
Greek commonplace, and in anticipation of many 
points made by Aristotle and the Stoics/® 

Plato. — We have already touched on the 
Platonic conception of justice and referred to 
other articles in this work. A more detailed ex- 
position would involve the Platonic philosophy as 
a whole,!® and its first prerequisite would be the 
removal of the misconception that Plato commits 
fallacies in elementary logic, and is presumably 
unaware of any^ Aristotelian distinction which it 
does not suit his immediate literary purpose to 
labour with painful explicitness. The artistic 
design of the Republic required him to regard 
justice in its subjective aspect as entire righteous- 
ness, the harmony, unity, and right functioning in 
division of labour of all the ‘parts’ or ‘faculties’ 
of the soul. !’'^ But he did this consciously and with 
due recognition of other popular or possible mean- 
ings of the word. And there are few valuable or 
! Of. Shorey on Horace, Odes, in. ii. 29. 

3 Ohoeph. 310-314. » JSumen. 312. 4 175-181. 

5 Pearson, on frag. 107, 9 ; cf Bleetra, 476, 628, Traeh. 807. 

6 (Ed. Tyr. 274. 7 (Ed. Col. 1382. 8 Frag. 12. 

9 Antig. 864 ; cf. above, on Solon. lo 460 ff. 

n See Jebb’s sensible note. 

12 Of. P. Duramler, Ahademiha, Giessen, 1889, p. 247 ff. ; A. W. 
Benn, The Philosophy of Greece, London, 1898, p. 148, and P. 
Shorey’s review of it in the New York Nation, 20th July 1899, 
p. 36. 

IS See artt. Phjx-osopht (Greek) and Siwmijm Bokcm. 

14 Of, Phoen, 624 f. with Cicero’s comment, de OJHc. iii, 21 ; 
Burip. frag. 288 (Nauck). 

15 Of- in particular frags. 608 and 267, on immanent justice, and 
frag. 1030, on justice as opposed to lax equity. 

18 See also art. Plato. 

17 H, Hoffding, Problems of Philosophy, Eng, tr., New York, 
1906, p. 169, still prefers this method. 
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valid ideas about legal, ethical, or social justice to 
be found in Aristotle or in later Grseco-Roman 
literature that are not sufficiently indicated some- 
where in the Laws or the Ueimhlic. One con- 
firmation of this, for which space is lacking here, 
would be furnished by the still unappreciated ex- 
tent of Cicero’s dependence on Platonic ideas of 
justice in his de OMgus, as well as in his de 
Legibus and d& Beptwhca. There are few, if any, 
sentences in de i. 7ff., to which the most 

refined ethical thought of to-day could take ex- 
ception. 

Plato, like the writers of the Bible, Cicero, and 
the English ethical philosophers of the 19lh cent., 
was intensely interested in the ultimate ‘ sanction ’ 
of righteousness or justice. Tins pioblem is the 
framework of the main discussion in the Gorgias 
and the Bepuhlic, 

Aristotle was indifferent or sceptical. As 
Gomperz puts it,^ ‘he does not trouble himself 
about any eudsemonistic foundation.’ Why Gom- 
perz should deem this indifference to what Leslie 
Stephen calls * the problem which is at the root of 
all ethical discussion ’ an advance beyond Plato’s 
‘ artificial reasoning ’ is as hard to understand as 
his statement that ‘ altruism appears for the first 
time in Aristotle’s recognition without circumlocu- 
tion tliat justice is not directed to the good of the 
agent but to another.’ This is merely the formula 
of Thrasymachus canvassed in the first book of the 
Bepuhlic,^ The real problem was and is how the 
good of another becomes the good of self, and an 
adequate motive. Aristotle, though not unaware 
of this problem, does not share Plato’s passionate 
interest in its solution as an answer to ethical 
nihilism. 

He is here merely, or at any rate mainly, making 
a logical distinction between self -regarding virtues 
and virtues relative to another. Burnet actually 
renders irph^ ^repop ‘relative,’ as if it were 7rp6s 
There is still less justification for Gomperz’s state- 
ment that Aristotle’s treatment of justice as a 
principle of equality cuts away the ^ound from 
Plato’s identification of political justice with the 
subordination of one class to another contrary to 
that principle. Equality for Plato, Aristotle, 
Isocrates, and all sober Greek thinkers included 
the ‘ equality of proportion,’ which takes account 
of natural and existing inequalities. 

The technical interpretation of Aristotle’s book 
‘on Justice’^ requires an elaborate commentary. 
There are some unsettled problems which cannot 
be apprehended in translations or made intelligible 
to any student who does not bring to them an 
intimate knowledge of Greek idiom and of Platonic 
and Aristotelian terminology. But the gist of the 
matter is quite plain. After recognizing and dis- 
missing the broader sense of justice as fulfilment 
of the entire law, Aristotle develops the more 
specific idea of justice as a kind of equality by the 
use of Plato’s and Isocrates’ ® distinction between 
the ‘arithmetical’ equality of radical democracy 
and the geometrical or proportional equality of 
more conservative thinkers. There are, he says, 
with his eye on the actual life of a Greek city, two 
Idnds of justice. Distributive justice apportions 
honours, wealth, and other social or political 
‘goods’ in proportion to some assumed claim and 
scale of merit. Contractual justice — the justice of 
relations of obligation whether of contract proper 
or of ex delicto — treats individuals as equal units. 
Whether a ‘good’ citizen wrongs a bad, or a bad 

1 Greek Thinkers, Eng. tr., London and New York, 1901-12, 

ir- 268. 

2 843 0 ; ct 892 B, Pearson rightly rejects the interpretationi 
that find it in Eunp. Berac. 1-3. 

» The JBthies of Aristotle, London, 1904, p. 202. 

* JSth, Bie. V. 

5 Mep, 668 0, Laws, 707 ; Isoo. fiL 16, vii. 21. 


a good, this kind of justice aims by award of 
damages, fine, or punishment to reinstate the 
violated equality of rights,^ ‘between man and 
man,’ as we should pbra.se it. The emphasi.s on 
obligations ex delicto leads Aristotle to designate 
this kind of justice as ‘ corrective,’ and tlie ex- 
tension of this term to the whole domain of con- 
tractual as opposed to distributive justice has 
created some confusion.^ But Aristotle’s central 
idea is sound and simple. Modern difficulties are 
due mainly to insufficienb scholarship, or to the 
still persisting superstition of Aiistotle’s infalli- 
bility. As a matter of fact, though the idea is 
sound, neither the terminolo^, the metaphors, 
nor the endeavour to fit it into the schematic 
definition of virtue as a mean will endure analysis. 
The term ‘distributive,’ e g,, seems to refer to the 
distribution of spoils or grain to the citizens— 
where, whatever the military or Homeric practice, 
Greek democracy would have demanded arith- 
metical equality with few exceptions. But Aris- 
totle also illustrates it by the distribution of profits 
in a pfirtnership of unequal capitals, which is really 
a kind of contractual relationship.^ Further con- 
fusion ari.ses from the reference of distributive 
justice to the conflicting claims of different classes 
for predominance of political power in the oiganic 
constitution of the State. This conception or the 
problem of justice Aristotle derived from Plato’s 
d^idsfiara rod But we cannot enter into 

these details, or delay to interpret Aristotle’s 
attempt to extend the mathematical analogy to 
the equalities and proportions of economic ex- 
change— a speculation as obscure and presumably 
as fallacious as similar modern endeavours. The 
‘Pythagorean’ or Rhadamanthine justice of re- 
taliation or requital fails, he thinks, m not taking 
due account of persons and proportions. Aristotle 
does not anticipate the theory of the psychological 
origin of the idea of justice in tlie passion for 
revenge. And, though Greek poetry furnishes 
many illustrations of that natural feeling, and 
though BIkt} early and easily takes the meaning 
‘ punishment,’ Greek literature as a whole does not 
support the pretentious generalization that justice 
and punishment are nothing hut revenge.'* Gom- 
perz® ajiproves Herbert Spencer’s not very intelli- 
gent ridicule of Aristotle’s doctrine that justice, 
like the other virtues, is in some sense a mean. 
But Aristotle admits that his formula applies only 
in the sense that justice {i.e, especially the ad- 
ministration of justice)® tries to hit the mean. 
And his endeavours to show that the ‘equality’ 
which is justice is also a mean strain language 
no more than any Procrustean system does. 

In pure theory the post-Anstotelian systems 
added little to the ideas of Plato and Aristotle. 
The Epicurean ethics bases itself on the art of 
measuring pleasures set forth in the Protagoras 
and the theory of a social contract expounded by 
Glaucon in the Bepuhlic.'^ Animals, being incap- 
able of the social contract, were ipso facto excluded 
from justice. Man has no obligation to them.® 
The educated Epicureans took these ideas for 
panted, and did not waste time on Platonic 
idealism or Aristotelian refinements. 

’Atque ipsa utilitas, jusM prope mater et aequl. . . Jura 
Inventa mefeu injusti fateare necesse est 


1 Both Gomperz and Burnet would prefer the achooJjnen's 
‘directive* for ‘distributive ’ 

2 Mh. Nie Iasi'S 29, generally misunderstood ; ct Pol. 1280*29. 
SLaws, 690 A, 7UJD; of. also Pep. 482 A; Hirzel, p. 162, 

speaks only of this 

4 Of. Hirjfel, pp. 40, n, 2, 104, 128; 146. ® B. 646. 

6 Of. Plato, Gorgias, 464 B, where is virtually 

hiKacnrudt. 

7 869 A, 

8 So also the Stoics ; see the references in Hirzel, p. 214, n. 2. 

9 Horace, Bat. i. Hi. 98. 

10 Xb, 111 ; cf, Plato, Rep. 8601) J StiL rhv roi aSiKeiodat tfttpov. 
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It was easier to reaffirm this simple dogma than to 
study Plato's refutation of it. 

The famous third hook of Chrysippus, ‘On 
J ustice/ is no longer, as in Plutarcms day, ‘ to he 
found everywhere.'^ The fragments of the older 
Stoics add httle to the Platonic and Aristotelian 
theory. Justice, the Stoics taught, is a cardinal 
and ‘ social ’ virtue. ^ It is the virtue of due dis- 
tribution,^ It pertains neither to the accuser nor 
to the defendant, but to the judge.® Among its 
subordinate species are kindliness ixPWr6Ty}s)i 
democratic sociability (ed/cotvwi'Tjcrfa), and square 
dealing, or the quality of being easy to deal with 
{e^a-vmWa^ia).^ Much of Chrysippus’ discussion 
was captiously critical of his predecessors.^ He 
lepeated Aristotle’s captious censure of the inno- 
cent Platonic rhetoric about injustice to one’s 
self.® He rebuked Plato for appealing to the theo- 
logical sanction in the closing myth of the 
BepubliCj^ but maintained against Epicurus that 
justice becomes impracticable and inconceivable if 
pleasure is the good.^ He rejected the Aristotelian 
qualification of justice by equity for reasons that 
would have appealed to Selden,® and which were 
anticipated by Aristotle himself.®^ But he rein- 
stated equity as a form of kindliness or good- 
fellowship. The influence of Greek, and particu- 
larly Stoic, philosophy upon Roman law has often 
been pointed out, but cannot he studied here. 
The very first sentence of Justinian’s Institutes, 
‘Justitia est constans et perpetua voluntas ius 
suum cuique tribuens,’ reads like a sentence of 
Plato’s Republic stifiened by Stoicism (constans).'^^ 
In later Graeco-Roniaix literature the somewhat 
pedantic sage of the Stoics became, under the 
joint influence of Platonism and the old Roman 
virtue, an impressive ideal of righteousness-- the 

g ,st man made perfect — serving humanity (as 
ercules), nnterrified by the tyrant or the mob (as 
Socrates)/^ nnsubduable in soul (as Cato). 

The subtleties of Neo- Platonism (q.v,) distin- 
guishing the cathartic and the paradigmatic virtues 
do not concern ns. Plotinus repeats the definitions 
of the fourth book of the MepulUc. Justice is the 
minding its own business by every faculty of the 
soul — the willing subordination of lower to higher. 

Instead of thus associating righteousness with 
the theory of justice, we might have studied 
more broadly in ancient literature and life the 
approved type of man — the good man, the pious 
man, the KoXbs KayaObs, the sage, the kindly or 
popular man.^® ‘Vir bonus est quis?’ asks the 
citizen in Horace.^® ‘ Qui consulta patrum, qui 
leges iuraque servat ’ — that is one ideal ‘ What a 
good kind helpful man to take pity on us in this 
crowd ! * exclaim the two Syracusan ladies in 
Theocritus’ realistic idyP^ (Xp^jirroO KoUripfxovos 
dpdp6s). It is a singular coincidence that Justin 
Mart^^* brings together the same two words from 
Lk to commend the religion of service and 
mercy to the philosopliic emperor : Vlpetrde di xpv(^toI 
ml oUrlppopes, Kai 6 ILcur^p bpojp xpyjcrrds icn /cal 
Qitcrippwp. A history of the words x/jTycrr^s and 
XP'n<Tr6T'Qt in popular and later Stoic usage, strangely 
neglected by Hirzel, would show that this is more 
than a coincidence. We are in presence of a 
different ideal of the good or approved man from 
i Pe Comm. not. 1070 D. 

2H, von Arnim, Stoicomm feterum IP’ragitnenta, LeipssiEf, 
1903-05, iii. 30, 63, i. 49. 

3 n. in 04. 4 16 . 

6 Ib ill 70 ; Arist. Bth Me. il88». 

6 Plut de Stoh repugn. 1040 Aff. 

7 Voii Arnim, iii. 37. ® J&. iii 162. 

Bth M'i\ 1187^ 2 ; apace fails for a history of the interesting 
idea of equity. 

io 433 E ; this suum ouiguo is frequent in Cicero and later 
i't'r'ratnie. 

11 Horace, Odes, in, hi. 1-4. 

1- Cl. Hirzel, p 181. Bpist. i. xvi. 41. 

75, 15. 


that implied by the Graeco-Roman theory of justice 
or in the main by the righteousness of the OT. It 
is an ideal in which what Renan calls hont4 pre- 
dominates. It is true that the OT 
‘righteousness,’ came to mean largesse or alms, 
and that it is often also a general synonym of 
virtue or of the qualities that find acceptance with 
God and so justify a man in His sight — the fulfil- 
ment of the law both moral and ceremonial. But 
it also bears in relation to law and social order the 
specific meaning of legal justice between man and 
man. There are even texts which warn against 
the perversion of legal justice by pity or sympathy 
for the poor (Ex 23® ; cf. Lv 19^®, i)t 1^’ 15®). This 
idea is foieign to the spirit of the Gospels, and some 
of the chief parables are directly pointed against 
it. St. Paul returns to the justice of the law only 
to show its impracticability.^ It is impossible to 
fulfil the entire law, ceremonial or moral. In the 
course of justice none of us would see salvation. 
Only the freely bestowed grace of God through 
Jesus Christ can save or justify man. It does not 
belong to this study to examine Matthew Arnold’s 
contention in Bt. Fmil and Frotestantis^n (London, 
1870) that St. Paul’s essential meanings throughout 
are ethical, spiritual, and symbolic. We may 
note only that St. Paul’s word StKalwfta, ‘justifica- 
tion,’ presumably came to him from the LXX, 
which IS peculiarly rich in abstracts in -fia loosely 
and rhetorically used in vaguer meanings than 
those given to them by the classic poets and 
philosophers of Greece. Coined apparently in the 
age of tile Sophists, the sonorous abstract diKalcapa, 
a convenient synonym for the awkward rh diKaia 
c. meant at first a claim of right and only 

incidentally a plea of justification.® Plato and 
Aristotle sometimes use it more precisely for the 
result of just action, as dSUyipa is the result of 
unjust action.® The LXX employs the word scores 
of times, often in lists of synonyms, such as ‘my 
commandments, judgments, and dilcaiomata,^ 
The meaning ‘plea of justification’ occurs, but 
not frequently or with much technical emphasis. 
Deissmann ^ says somewhat too absolutely that the 
word in St. Paul means simply ‘ acquittal.’ There 
appears no philological necessity for holding St. 
Paul to a much more definite or consistent use of the 
word than we find in the LXX. It would seem, 
then, that the more technical meaning of ‘ justifica- 
tion ’ must be collected from our interpretation of 
St. Paul’s theology as a whole. However this may 
be, the entire development of post-classical ethical 
feeling and of early Christian thought made against 
the strict legal conception of justice worked out in 
Greek philosophy and Roman law, and latent in 
the OT ideal of rigid fulfilment of the law. The 
development of modem law and the renewed study 
of the Roman law and the theology of Calvinism 
in part counteracted these tendencies. But to-day 
the literature of widest appeal is anti-legal in 
sentiment. ^ And by ^ invocation of the phrase 
‘ social justice ’ the philosophy of our time strives 
to abolish the distinction between justice and 
benevolence, or justice and equity, and indeed to 
suppress the idea of justice or righteousness alto- 
gether, except as edifying synonyms for the entire 
social or ethical ideal. Whether this is a genuine 
return to the spirit of Jesus or a temporary con- 
fusion of thought the future historian of philosophy 
may decide. 

Literature — See the works mentioned in the footnotes. The 
topic is discussed incidentally in the literature on Aristotle’s 
Mthios and Plato's MepubUc, and in the systems or histories of 
ethics or law in so far as they deal with the idea of justice. 
The subject is treated popularly in W. de Witt Hyde, Frmi 
Bpicurus to Christ, New York, 1904, The Five Great Philoso^ 
phiesofZAfe, do. 1911. PAUL SHORBiy. 


1 Plato, Laws, 716 B. 

8 Of. Bth. Me. 1136* 12. 
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RIGHTEOUSNESS (Hindu), Vedic.— 
The conception of righteousness in the Bigveda 
finds its exi^ression in the term fta, the equivalent 
of the Avestan aia, which denotes primarily the 
cosmic order, and then the order of the moral law, 
on the one hand, and of the performance of the 
sacrifice, on the other. The conception of moral 
order is doubtless Indo-Iranian, and it is a fair 
conclusion from the occurrence of Arta- as the first 
element in names of piinces referred to in the Tell- 
el-Amarna correspondence that the conception 
cannot be more recent than the 15th cent, b.c., 
and that it was developed before the Yedic Aryans 
entered India, Despite the predominantly sacer- 
dotal character of the Rigveda^ it reveals abundant 
evidence of the importance of the conception : the 
gods themselves are not merely born of the -a 
conception in which physical origin may be chiefly 
denoted-~but they follow the fta {^tasap); they 
are practisers of the fta {ffayu) and knowers of it 
{Tt(^jYia), The special guardian of the fta is of 
course Varuna, the great guardian of morality, 
who moves about discerning the truth and the un- 
righteousnep of mankind [satydnfU jandndm ) ; ^ 
and in a curious phrase ® Agni is declared to become 
Varuna when he strives for the fta. Accordance 
\vith the fta^ therefore, becomes the sacrificer: 
the priest assures Agni that he invokes the gods 
^vithout witchcraft, and offers his devotion with 
righteousness.® Especially characteristic is the 
famous dialogue^ in which Yami seeks to persuade 
her brother Yama to commit incest with her in 
order to propagate the human race. Yama’s reply 
to her pieaaings is in effect that her claims of 
advocating the right would merely lead them into 
unrighteousness of action; to her assertion that 
their father Tvastr had formed them in the womb 
to be husband and wife he replies by an assertion 
of ignorance of the purpose of creation, but an 
assurance of the existence of the law of Mitra and 
Varuna, and of the current view that incest is evil. 
Righteousness ^ is thus accordance with general 
ojpinion, and with this agrees its constant associa- 
tion with truth {$atya) considered as correspon- 
dence with reality. This opinion demands the 
virtues^ of a simple society — consideration in 
domestic relations, political loyalty, truth in 
friendship, abstention from crimes such as theft 
and murder, and from women faithfulness in 
wedded life; not unnaturally in hymns closely 
associated with the sacrifice much more stress is 
laid on the merits of liberality than on such manly 
virtues as courage in war. 

In Iran speculation on the cognate idea of aSa 
led to the deepening of the moral force of the con- 
ception and the evolution of Zoroastrianism, but 
in India the period of the later Saihhitds and the 
Brdhmanasx&v^ol^ not an advance, hut a rettogres- 
aion in moral outlook. Insistence on the ordering 
of the sacrifice has elevated the ritual into a sub- 
stitute for morality ; the priest who in th^Rigveda 
primarily invokes the gods as a suppliant has 
become possessed, through a knowledge of the 
details of the sacrifice, of the power to compel the 
gods. At the same time he is exempted from 
the moral duty, which is recognized freely in the 
Bigvedai of seeking by his action the good of the 
sacrificer. It was, indeed, still contended by some 
that the priest was under an obligation to aim 
only at securing the desires of the sacrificer by 
whom he was employed, but the Aifareya Brdh- 
may^a^ emphatically rejects that doctrine, and 
instead gives minute details of the manner in 
which by his performance of the offering the priest 
may ruin, if fie thinks fit, the sacrificer in whose 
service he is. Even the heinous crime of the 
1 vn. xlix. 3. 3 X. viii, 6. * vii. xxxiv. 8, 

^ X. X. # ill, 8. 


slaying of a Brahman, which naturally ranks in 
the priestly mind as almost the most deadly of 
sms, can be expiated, not by I’epentance on the part 
of the slayer, but by the performance of the horse- 
sacrifice with its accompaniment of the bestowal 
of enormous largesse on the priestly performers.^ 
Truth still remains the attribute of the gods, but 
truth is no longer simple : the gods are par 
excellence lovers of what is obscure, and for man 
as opposed to the gods the duty of speaking nothing 
but^ the truth is recognized as impossible and 
equivalent to enjoining silence. 

The BrdhmanaSf textbooks of a priesthood which 
by total absorption in meditation on the ritual had 
lost touch with the realities of life, do not represent 
fairly the development of the conception of duty 
among the people generally. This is given to us 
far more clearly in the Gfhya- and Dharma-sutras, 
manuals of rules for religious and civil life, which 
reveal in full detail the elaborate structure of 
Indian life as it had developed from simpler condi- 
tions of the Rigvedic period, Not only are the 
respective rights and duties of the four great 
classes— priests, rulers and warriors, peasants, and 
serfs— clearly laid down, though with such varia- 
tion in detail as is inevitable in works of varying 
date and representing difierent localities, but with- 
in the classes the plan of the difierent stages of 
life is mapped out. Among many rules of no 
moral value these treatises inculcate the observance 
of all the normal laws of simple morality — truth, 
abstention from injury to the persons or property 
of others, charity, hospitality, courage, and devo- 
tion to duty — and threaten those who disregard 
them with pains and penalties in the future life. 
This more normal outlook on morality is shared 
by the Upcmisads. The voice of Prajapati in 
the thunder is interpreted as an order to be self- 
restrained, charitable, and merciful ; ^ as the fee in 
the great sacrifice of life are enumerated in the 
Chhandogya Upanisad^ asceticism, liberality, right 
dealing, abstention from injury {aJmnsd), and the 
speaking of truth. The TatUirtya Upani§ad^ has 
a list of virtues which includes self-restraint, 
asceticism, tranquillity, truthfulness and right 
dealing, hospitality, courtesy, and duties to wives, 
children, and grandchildren. The prince A^vapati 
Kaikeya claims ® that in his realm there is no thief, 
niggard, drunkard, adulterer, or courtesan. 

Not only, however, do the Upani§ads recognize 
and adopt current conceptions of morality, but 
they provide for the first time a reasoned basis fox 
moral action by the doctrine that a man’s place in 
life is determined by his former deeds — a principle 
which at the same time serves as a lationale of the 
rigid class-divisions of Indian society. In its 
purest form, associated with the name of Ysjfia- 
valkya,®the doctrine is rigidly one of rebirth on 
earth after death in a station depending exactly 
on a man’s previous deeds, but already in the 
Upanisads ’ this idea is blended with the doctrine 
of reward in heaven or punishment elsewhere ; and 
in this form, with variations in detail, the con- 
ception becomes part of the general Hindu belief. 
But no criterion of righteousness is suggested, 
though among those condemned to an enl fate 
in the Chhandogya are expressly included the 
murderer of a Braiiman, the defiler of the teacher’s 
wife, the drinker of spirits, the thief of gold, and 
the man who associates with such sinners. The 
reason for the omission of any inquiry into morality 
is the extreme intellectualism of the Upanua(l% 
which are concerned beyond everything else with 
the determination of the nature of existence, and 

1 iSatapatha xm. v. 4. 1. 

2 Bxha4d.raTi),yaha ITpmi^adt v. 2, 

8 iii. 17. 4 i, 9. 5 QhMndogya tTpm%$adt V". xl. 5. 

6 BfhaMfcmyaha Up(mi§ad, ni. ii, 13, iv. iv. iff. 

T Bfhadi^a'pyalsai vi. fi, ; C/ihdndogya, v. x. 
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regard as the highest aim the merger of the in- 
dividual soul in the absolute spirit {hrahTmn)^ 
which is to be brought about by an act of intel- 
lectual insight. The possession of moral q[ualities 
1 -^ not inconsistent -with the attainment of such 
insight, and the later Upanisads make a deter- 
mined effort to reconcile the claims of ordinary 
life with those of philosophy by the development 
of the ideal of the four or stages of life 

tiirough which a member of the three higher classes 
in the community should in theory pass—a youth 
of learning as a hrahmachdriny a middle age of 
performance of social obligations as a householder 
{grhctstha), a period of asceticism as a dweller in 
the forest {vanapra^thct)^ and a final resort to the 
life of a wandering beggar [sanngdsm) who has 
resigned all connexion with worldly things. This 
scheme, however, is clearly a compromise ; the 
necessity of passing through the first two stages, 
and the distinction which it is sought to diaw 
between the second two in such texts as the J dbdla 
and the A <rama Upani^adSt are not laid down in the 
older texts, in which there is apparent a tendency 
to contrast the search for the true knowledge with 
all eaithly interests and to regard the attitude of 
the seeker as essentially one of renunciation of all 
terrestrial concerns. In the Ka%mtaki Upanisad^ 
is even enunciated the non-moral doctrine that 
knowledge of Indra, who is declared to he truth, 
prevents retribution for parricide, matricide, the 
slaying even of an embryo, or theft; but this 
doctrine is isolated in the Upani^ads, 

2, Post-Vedic. — Thougli later in its records 
than the Yedic period, Jainism reveals to us a 
form of belief which was evidently widely spread 
in the period of the early Upanisadst though these 
texts do not adopt it as completely satisfactory. 
The doctrine of Mahavira in effect appears to have 
been little more than a definite enunciation and 
stereotyping of the principles which were practised 
by those who had concluded that the true happi- 
ness was to be found in renunciation of all earthly 
attachments. Of the five great vows which form 
the basis of the system the first four forbid ti 3 
taking of life, the speaking of untruth, the taking 
of anything not given, and sexual enjoyment — ail 
rules for which JBiahmanical parallels and proto- 
types are present; and even in the fifth, the 
forbidding of any attachment to any worldly 
object, though Mahavira may have adopted it in 
opposition to the duty of liberality preached by 
the BrdhipMas, there is nothing hut a consistent 
carrying out of the principle involved in the first 
four rules. The rationale of the commands is 
clearly the doctrine that tlie soul is defiled by all 
contact with the things of the world, and that the 
ideal is to free it from such contagion. In essence 
the doctrine is purely egoistic; in practice, how- 
ever, it has been found possible to convert the 
Jain tenets into a basis for active philanthropy, 
which can he reconciled with the doctiine of 
Mahavira by the argument that such philanthropy , 
IS the most sure method to secure for the soul that 
freedom from misery which it is its essential aim 
to achieve. 

In Brahmanism itself a more successful effort 
is made in the Bhagavad-Qltd to find a positive 
basis for the practice of virtue. In general the 
Mahdhhdrata in its popular philosophy leans 
decidedly to the school of renunciation, and incul- 
cates that indifference to the things of the world 
which enables Emg Janaka to contemplate with 
calm the possibility® of the destruction of his 
capital Mitliila.* But the G-Ua^ amid all the con- 
fusions of its semi-pantheism and its semi-theism, 
remains true to the doctrine that it is essentially 

^ bi. 1, 2 Of. 0. Franke, W2KM xx, [10063 362®. 

3 ^ItuMbMratat xir. olxxyiii. 2. 


man’s duty to carry out without desire of reward 
the obligations of his station in life, which is 
enunciated by Kr^na when he sees Arjuna unwill- 
ing to commence the attack on the host of the 
Kauxavas at ICuruksetra, A positive basis for the 
performance of duty of a non-egoistic character is 
provided by the doctrine of the unity of the uni- 
verse in the Isvara ; he who sees the Isvara as 
pervading all things cannot he guilty of injury to 
them, for such action would mean injury to 
himself as identical with the Isvara’ — a view 
which is not open to Jainism, in which there 
is no bond of unity between one soul and another. 
The good which one does to another, on the doc- 
trine of the Gita, is done directly to oneself through 
this community of existence, while Jainism cannot 
recognize such action as valuable without serious 
modification of the essential basis of its renuncia- 
tion of activity. 

Neither the more formal philosophy nor the 
doctrine of faith succeeds in providing a more 
satisfactory doctrine of righteousness than the 
Gita, To Sankara the ordinary world, and its 
virtues and vices alike, are unreal, and release 
from transmigration is attained not by virtue, but 
by insight into the fundamental unity of the soul 
and the brahman. Works cannot produce this 
insight, which exoterically is deemed a gift of the 
Isvara, hut which in reality cannot be ascribed to 
any cause whatever, as it lies beyond all causal 
conceptions. While, however, Sankara makes it 
clear that works are not the cause, nor the 
necessary preliminary, of enlightenment, he 
readily finds a place for them as serving normally, 
though not essentially, to counteract hindrances 
which might otherwise impede the appearance of 
the saving Icnowledge; and in like manner the 
observance of the rule of the d^ramas is a normal 
requisite for the seeker after truth. The essential 
indifference of morality, however, appears in the 
position of him who has attained in this life the 
consciousness of release {jimnm'iiJcta ) ; no acts of 
his after this attainment have any concern for him, 
for the doctrine of the fruition of action (karman) 
ceases to apply to one so enlightened. The logical 
consequence, that evil deeds may with impunity be 
performed by the enlightened man, is expressly 
recognized by the Veddntasdra of Sad0.nanda, 
which even contemplates® the possibility of the 
fivanmtckta resorting to the use of such unclean 
food as a dog might eat. Even in the exoteric 
doctrine works have no great value ; morality and 
worship produce only temporary rewards in heaven 
and favourable rebirth on eartfi, and no attempt is 
made to evolve any principle by which value can 
be ascribed to different classes of works. Nor is 
any other system more effective in inculcating 
righteousness ; the Purm-Mtmdmsd develops to its 
logical conclusions the doctrine of the Brdrimanas 
winch sees in the sacrifice the only source of future 
gain ; the Sdhkhya proposes for its end the purely 
intellectual recognition of the distinction of the 
souls fiom nature ; the Yoga aims at effecting this 
by processes of abstraction which are indifferent to 
morality ; and the interests of the Nydya and 
YaUesika are logical and metaphysical. 

As little as the philosophies can the schools of 
bhakti find place for the development of a doctrine 
of morality. Among many differences in detail, 
Vai§navas and Saivas alike, as well as the minor 
sects, place morality and good works merely 
among the means of cultivating bhakti, and rank 
them no higher than ceremonial observances of all 
kinds : good deeds are inadequate to produce 
bhakti, and similarly the possessor of hhakti is 
removed from other considerations. The logical 
outcome of these doctrines is the Tantric ritual, 

X xiii. 27 f. a § 236. 
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in whicli, in conscious opposition to tlie normal 
standard of morality, the use of meat, involving 
the violation of the rule of ahimsa^ the drinking 
of liquor, and promiscuous sexual intercourse are 
used as means of seeming that unity with the 
deity which is the final aim of the system. 

The philosophical systems ana the popular 
religions thus set before them the ideals en;her of 
intellectual insight or of a mystic and ecstatic 
union with the deity, and neither could make any 
progress in developing a theory of morality or in 
distinguishing morality from ceremonial observ- 
ance. Hence the development of customary law, 
as reflected in the numerous Smrtis and Nibandhas, 
reveals no distinction between ritual and morality j 
the topic of penances is expanded almost without 
limits, but the sins to be expiated are as often 
ritual omissions as moral defects, and no discrimina- 
tion is even attempted between them — a condition 
of thought natural enough in the BrdhmaiiaSf Wt 
strangely stereotyped in India. Hot only, how- 
ever, had morality to suffer from competition with 
ritual j the rich and attractive Niti literature, 
which is the source of hooks of so universal an 
appeal as the Famhafantra and the EitopadeSa^ 
often in its rules of conduct enunciates the purest 
morality, but places alongside of such precepts, 
without consciousness of incongruity, rules of 
polity and practical expediency of doubtful or not 
rarely of positively immoral character. 

Litbraturb.— For the Vedic period see J. Muir, Original 
Sanskrit TecstSf v.s, London, 1884 ; H. Zimmer, Altindisches 
Leben, Berlin, 1879; A A. Macdonell, Vedic Mythology 
i=OlAP 111 . 1), Straasburg, 1897 ; H Oldenfaerg, Die Religion 
des Veda^ Berlin, 1894 ; M. Bloomfield, The Religion of the 
Veda, New York and London, 1908 ; S. L6vi, La Doctrine du 
sacrifice dans les Rrdhmanas, Pans, 1898; P. Deussen, The 
Philosophy of the Upanishads, Eng. tr., Edinburgh, 1906. For 
Jainism see H. Jacobi, Gaina SAtras, pt. i. [SBJB xxii ], 
Oxford, 1884 ; J. G Buhler, On the Indian Sect of the Jainas^ 
Eng. tr., London, 1903 , A B. Latthe, An Introd, to Jainism, 
Bombay, 1905, U. D Barodia, Hist, and Literature^ Jainism, 
do. 1909; Hirachand Liladhar Jhaveri, The First Prin- 
ciples of the Jam Philosophy, London, 1910; H. Warren, 
Jainism in Western Garb, Madras, 1912 ; Mrs. S Stevenson, 
The Heart of Jainism, London, 1915; Jagmanderlal Jaini, 
Outlines of Jainism, Cambridge, 1916, For Hinduism gener- 
ally see E. W. Hopkins, The Religions of India, London, 
1896 ; A. Barth, Religions of India, Eng. tr., do. 1882 ; 
P. Deussen, Das System des Vedanta, Leipzig, 1888, Allqemeine 
Gesch. der Philosophie, i. in., do. 1908 ; F. Max Miiller, Siic 
Systems of Indian Philosophy, London, 1899 ; R. Garbe, Die 
Samkhya-Philosophie, Leipzig, 1894, tr. of Bhaqaiiad-Glta, do. 
1905 ; R. G. Bhandarkar, V aisv-<^vi8m, Saivism, and Minor 
Religious Systems (—GIAP iii. 6), Strassburg, 1913. 

A. Beeriedale Keith. 

RIGHTEOUSNESS (Jewish). ^ i. General 
connotations. — The connotation of the temi 
^ righteousness ’ [pyt and njjiK) varies with the differ- 
ent epochs embraced in the literature of the Jews. 
To discuss the question of what acts, motives, 
intentions, ceremonies, symbols the Jew desig- 
nated as falling into the category of lighteousness, 
or as helping to bring it about, is to pass in review 
a host of cardinal Jewish theologicaJi teachings on 
all kinds of allied themes in all their developments 
and ramifications from the earliest days of the 
OT down to the latest spiritual product of the 
modernist Jew, viz. Liberal Judaism. In the OT 
alone the root pix, counting all its inflexions, 
occurs over 500 times ; and, over such a large space 
of time as the OT covers, it is impossible to assume 
that the term always stood for the same ideas to 
the various successive writers who used it. The 
Mishnaic, Talmudic, and Gaonic branches of 
Jewish literature, although admittedly dealing 
largely with legalistic lore, nevertheless contain a 
considerable element of theological matter — far 
more than the Christian theologian is prone to 
give them credit for ; hence, as is inevitable, the 
term crops up there with great frequency and 
assumes a new set of meanings in accordance with 
the then prevalent Jewish views on life, death, 


duty, religion, and God. The modijcval Jewish 
philosophers, as followers of either Aristotle or 
Plato, aimed at placing the ideal Jew and the ideal 
Judaism in quite a new setting unknown to the 
unphilosophical Jew of the eailier periods, and 
righteousness with them came to assume a new set 
of connotations. In the religious movement which 
arose among the Polish Jews of the 18th cent., 
and which has existed down to the present day 
under the name of * 5asidism,' the leading eccle- 
siastic is invariably called the p’js {qaddih, ‘light- 
eous^ one^’ or ‘saint’), and, as one of his chief 
qualities is an ability to work miracles, it is clear 
that further meanings have from time to time been 
imported into the term in question. 

2 . In the early Pharisaic and Rabbinic literature. 
—Throughout the whole vast realm of the Babbin- 
ical literature the ‘righteous’ man, the is 
judged by one invariable norm-— conformity to the 
Tdrah. Bigliteousness is an uninterrupted series 
of loving and loyal obediences to the mtzwothoi the 
Tdrah. These mizwCthi ox * precepts,’ are 613 in 
number, according to the calculation of the Babbis, 
who held that it should be the aim of every man 
who aspires after righteousness to come as near as 
possible to the carrying out of these 613 precepts 
both in letter and in spirit. The Tdrah was looked 
upon as a divine embodiment on eai th Expres- 
sions like ‘ Tdrah,’ ‘ God,’ ‘ Holy Spirit,’ are often 
used interchangeably in the Talmua and Mishnah. 
To love the Tdrah with all one’s heart and to cleave 
to it with all one’s might was tantamoimt to the 
highest and closest communion with the Deity 
which was possible to the saint. Such was the 
ideally righteous life. This exaltation of the 
Tdrah into the apotheosis of all righteousness is 
already hinted at in Ec 12^®, hut grows more ap- 
parent in much of the Pharisaic literature of pre- 
Talmudic times, notably the book of Jubilees and 
the Psalms of Soloinon. Thus, Psalm xiv. of the 
latter work, after alluding to * them who walk in 
righteousness in His commandments,’ ^ summarizes 
by saying : ‘ He has given us the Law for our life ; 
and the saints of the Lord shall live thereby for 
ever.’ To the minds of the Babbis the highest 
type of righteousness is that evinced by what they 
called the^ qaddtk gdmur (‘complete saint’), the 
class who in T. B, Shabhath, 55<z, are styled mehad- 
daslilmi ‘ sainted ones,’ i.e. * they who fulfil the 
whole Tdrah from its first letter (Aliph) to its last 
(Tav). ’ The Tdrah was the embodiment of J ndaism, 
the first and last word in earth and heaven, pos- 
sessing nothing superfluous or unimportant. The 
woild was actually called into being through the 
instrumentality of the Tdrah, and, should the Jew 
ever reach so low a pitch as to lay aside the Tdrah, 
then will the cosmos be broken up and revert again 
to its primeval state of cliaos. 

As has already been hinted, the degree of right- 
eousness possessed by a man is dependent upon, 
and corresponds to, the degree of his conformity to 
the Tdrah. The latter situation involves far more 
than a mere theoretic attitude of mind or heart. 
It means much more than verbal or mental assent 
to this or that dogma. It comprehends the whole 
domain of human thought, character, and action. 
Man must not be content with merely following 
out the rigid letter of the law, a ritual holiness 
tied down to a book. His ideal must be a righteous 
living, which can he brought about only by a long- 
cultivated process of self-sanctification. In the 
Jewish view, man can never be, he can only be- 
come, righteous. To speak of ‘Pharisaic self- 
righteousness ’ is to falsify the general trend of the 
Rabbinic ethics. Righteousness was a high peak 
which the Jew must, during his whole lifetime, 

I See Syriac version in J. Bendel Harris, The Odes Psalms 

of Solomon^, Oamtridge, 1911. 
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patiently and painfully climb. It is an infinite 
task, an endless striving. With each achievement 
there comes the need lor a higher achievement; 
the summit reached only discloses to the eye farther 
summits to be reached and surmounted. With so 
high a standard in view, it is no surprise that the 
Kabbis,as we see from many indications throughout 
the Talmud and Midrashim, were none too quick to 
accord the title of * righteous ’ to any but the most 
unquestionably approved. Righteousness was the 
exception xatlier than the rule ; hence the mere 
fact of the existence of one, righteous man at some 
time or some place might work an unexpected 
salvation for the world. Thus, T.B. Y6ma^ 386, 
says : * One righteous man can ensure the existence 
of the world * (based on Pr 10^® ‘ but the righteous 
is an everlasting foundation,’ as well as on 1 S 2® 
'He will keep the feet of his saints’). The same 
Talmudic passage, quoting Gn 'And God saw 
the light that it was good,’ says that * good’ refers 
to the righteous man ; and that the meaning is : 

' God determined to let the world’s light exist by 
reason of the merit of the righteous man who is 
unalloyed good.’ ^ The same rarity of righteous- 
ness, and its incomparable prowess when found, is 
expressed in T.B. Sukhah, 45ct : ' There are never 
less than 30 righteous men at any given period for 
whose sake the world escapes destruction.’ But 
the world must exist. It is God’s world, and He 
willed it. Only through it can the divine purpose 
‘which rolls through all things’ be realized. 
Hence, with a glaring inconsistency which is often 
so characteristic of Talmudic ethics, the Rabbis 
declare, in a more generous vein, that the reason 
for the continued existence of the world is the fact 
that it is always being replenished by a succession 
of righteous men in every generation, ‘ No sooner 
is one righteous man removed from the world,’ says 
T.B. Fdma, 386, ‘ than he is succeeded by another 
righteous man as good as he ; for thus Scripture 
says: "The sun also arisetli, and the sun goeth 
down ” (Ec 1®).’ But there is one supreme pitfall 
on the road to righteousness, one mortal enemy 
ever lying in wait to entrap the would-be right- 
eous man in its snares. This is the yeze 7 ^ ha^rcC 
{‘evil impulse’), whose challenge calls forth the 
most strenuous efforts on the part of its would-be 
victim. No righteousness is possible until this 
innate dragging-down impulse in man is subdued 
and scotched. But the genuine man of righteous- 
ness cannot but be the final victor over this wild 
beast within him, seeing that, as the Rabhis said 
(T.B. J^dgtgah, 15), ‘ God created the evil impulse 
and also its antidote, viz. the Tdrah.’ The right- 
eous man is he who is, par excellence, saturated with 
T6rah and thus possesses within himseli the instru- 
ment for dealing the deadly blow to the assailant. 

3. Pauline and Rabbinic views compared. — The 
Christian theologian, reared on the polemics of 
Paul and his bitterly hostile denunciation of the 
Tdrah as that through which ‘ cometh the know- 
ledge of sin ’ (Ro^ 32 ®), will probably be not a little 
astonished to notice the guff which yawns between 
these cheery Rabbinic characterizations of the ever- 
open door to the attainment of righteousness and 
the despairing pessimism of the Pauline description 
of the hopeless sinfulness of all flesh, of man’s com- 
plete bondage to sin (which is increased rather 
than decreased by the Tdrah), and hence his utter 
inability ever to execute righteousness— except by ! 
quite another method, viz. a warm and living faith ] 
in Jesus Christ. ‘ Eulfil every jot and tittle of the ^ 
Tdrah,’ say the Rabbis in effect, ‘ and thus you will 1 
become a saint.’ ‘No,’ says Paul, ‘not only is it ' 
vain and profitless to try to adopt such a course, . 
but it is also wrong, because the more loyal you i 
are to the Tdrah, the worse man do you become.’ 1 
1 See Eashi, ad loo. ( 


e To the Jewish scholar familiar with the theology 
t of his own race the whole argumentation of Paul 
; about righteousness, law, faith, and grace is as 
r unacceptable as it is unintelligible. 

3 * No Eabbinic Jew,’ says 0. Q. Montefiore, * could ever have 

0 accepted the force, or the argument, of that seventh chapter [of 
i. the Epistle to the EomansJ. For it was precisely the Law 

which to his mind enabled him and aJl others to attain to any 
5 measure of human goodness’ {Judaism and St. Paul^ p, 103). 
t Or, as another modern writer has said, ‘ That the Torah was not 
a such as Paul represented it to be is a statement which is 
^ true, both positively and negatively. He ascribed to it a char- 
acter which it did not possess, and he left out of his desoription 
3 features which it did possess, and which were essential to it’ 

1 (R. Travers Herford, Pharisaism, p. 194). 

, As a matter of fact, one is inclined to endorse 
3 Montefiore’s view that Paul, living at the time he 
3 did, could not have been familiar with what is 
® generally understood by the Rabbinic position, and 
3 therefore ought not to be regarded as a responsible 
r exponent or critic of it. No Rabbinic Jew was 
i ever worried, as Paul was obviously worried, by the 
! thought that real righteousness was unattainable 
^ by him, seeing that the demands of the Law are 
1 too multifarious to be ever fully met by any one ; 

■ nor is there any trace in Rabbinic literature of a 
j distinction between ‘ righteousness of faith ’ (Ro 4^®) 

' and righteousness of works. Where there are 
• works in the Rabbinic sense, there must be faith, 

; seeing that the prime motive to the execution of 
> works was the invincible belief in the divine origin 
j of the Tdrah, which is the revelation of God’s will 
and the means for securing salvation to mankind ; 
and such a belief must presuppose faith in the 
I existence of a God, the simplefaith such as Abraham 
possessed and which gave him the title to right- 
eousness and a claim to the honour of all men, 
Faith and works together make up, for the Jew, 
the real as well as the ideal life, the life of right- 
eousness before God. The guide to such a life is 
the Tdrah, whose multifarious precepts the aspirant 
after righteousness has to fulfil boli m letter and 
in spirit, but not in the way in which Paul (either 
consciously or unconsciously) travestied it when he 
spoke of the physical impossibility of any one 
obeying so burdensome a code. For, according to 
S^fre, 133«^, ‘ even the truly righteous are not wholly 
without blame because they too may have com- 
mitted some minor transgressions ( 'a6erdif A M^di^A).’ 
It was the honest striving after righteousness that 
the Rabbis really had in mind. The seeker after 
the realization of the ideal of righteousness must 
resolve to order his life in the way leading to it. 
If he kept himself up to the same unswervingly 
high level, fulfilling the precepts of the Tdrah 
‘through love and joy of soul’ (T.B. S6tah, 31a; 
T.B, Shahhath, 886), then this very scheme of life 
was righteousness — ^no matter what occasional 
minor lapses occurred in between. Even granted 
that the Eabbinic Jew may occasionally have felt 
the pain and pang of the consciousness of a duty 
omitted here and a duty omitted there, what was 
this in comparison with the ineffable rapture of 
what the Rabbis termed stmMh shel mizvdh (‘the 
joy of a precept fulfilled’)— a ‘joy which inevitably 
brouglit in its train other joys of other precepts 
fulfilled, thus making life an unbroken exercise in 
the joyous search after a true union with the 
Divine through a righteously-ordered life ? It is of 
those who have attained thi*s pitch of righteousness 
that T.B. Sukhahy 456, says, ‘They behold the 
Sh®khlnah as in a clear mirror.’ 'They are the 
I righteous who, as is said in T.B. B^rdJchdth, 17a, 
will in the future life ‘ sit with their crowns upon 
their heads, delighting in the splendour of the 
Divine Presence. ’ To quote a phrase from Lazarus, 
Ethics of Judaism, righteousness is ‘unlimited 
aspiration joined to unlimited capacity to reach 
higher and ever higher stages of achievement* 
(pt. ii. p. 280). Paul’s haunting dread of the 
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constant danger of an intervening lapse plays no 
part whatsoever in this Rabbinic programme of 
righteousness sought and attained. His picture of 
Rabbinic Judaism is maned by its total ignorance 
of the Rabbinic doctrine of divine grace. The 
effort after righteousness is helped and encouraged 
by heaven, and this because of the very fact of 
man^s frailty, because of the very fact that man^s 
liability to err is so well within the divine ken. 
‘Let man but sanctify himself only a little,’ runs 
a favourite Rabbinic belief, ‘ and then God will 
help him to sanctify himself much.’ As a famous 
Jewish theologian of the 18th cent. (Moses 5ayyim 
Luzzatto, 1707-47) has put it : 

* What man has it in himself to do is to persevere in the 
pursuit of the true knowledge of the Divine and in a wisely- 
ordered constancy in holiness of action. God will he his guide 
on this path which he essays to tread, shedding His holiness 
upon him and keeping him holy. In the result, his upward 
striving will surely come to fruition by this very fact of his 
constant clinging to the Highest, seeing that the obstacles 
which nature puts in his way will be removed by the help and 
support given him from on High. It was this that King David 
meant when he said, “No good thing will He withhold from 
them that walk uprightly” (Ps 84U)' (JiUsslldt F&Adnw, 
Amsterdam, 1740, ch. xxvi.). 

Jewish theology looked upon Jews never as a 
series of isolated units, hut always as one consoli- 
dated body, a community, a nation, an indivisible 
entity, shot through with one paramount ideal — 
righteousness before God. Hence it follows that a 
life of righteousness on the part of the individual 
Jew must always involve consideration for the 
wellbeing of others. Once dissolve the communal 
cohesiveness, and the communal holiness dis- 
appears. It is probably owing to some such con- 
ception as this that the term ‘righteousness,’ 
came, in the Talmud, to mean * charity ’ or * alms- 
giving ’ — a meaning which has remained in popular 
use among the Jews down to the present day. The 
Qur’an, it will be remembered, uses a similar word, 
from the common Semitic root, to denote ‘ alms- 
giving ’ — an undoubted borrowing from Judaism. 
Almsgiving is righteousness, because thereby does 
Jew help Jew to sustain himself and become one 
more servant of God. 

When asked by Tinnius Rufus : ‘Why does your God, being 
the lover of the needy, not Himself provide for their support?,* 
R. Akiba replied : ‘ By charity wealth is to be made a means of 
salvation ; God, the Father of both the rich and the poor, wants 
the one to help the other, and thus to make the world a house- 
hold of love ’ (T B. Bdbhd Batfird, 10a, quoted by IC. Kohler 
in JE ill 6689-, s.v. * Chanty and Charitable Institutions) ’ 

4. The sufferings of the righteous ; their destiny ; 
their influence on the world. — ^As one of the corner- 
stones of Rabbinic theology is the doctrine of 
divine retribution — that God rewards those who 
keep His commands and punishes those who trans- 
gress them-— it is only to be expected that the 
question of why the righteous suffer should crop 
up with frequency and find many attempted solu- 
tions. The Rabbis devel^ed no systematic philo- 
sophy on the subject. Varying opinions are ex- 
pressed in the Talmud and Midr^shim — opinions 
echoed and shared with very little modification of 
the originals by the medissval Jewish theolo^ans 
and philosophers — but these are tentative and ex- 
perimental, invested with no dogmatic binding 
unportance. Yet it is true to say that they all 
cluster round one fundamental assumption which 
certainly is a prominent and dominating dogma 
of Rahliinic and later Jewish thought generally, 
viz. the reality of a future life. The present world 
and the world to come are indissolubly linked 
together. They are mansions of one and the same 
house. Death, to the righteous, is merely a passing 
from one life to another ; therefore their sufferings 
in the present life ought really to give us no occa- 
sion for surprise or question, because in all proba- 
bility a joyous recompense awaits them in the 
Beyond. Sorrow here will be joy there. Nay, the 


greater their sorrow in the present existence, tlie 
surer is their abounding happiness in the existence 
which ‘eye hath not seen.’ The righteous muf:t 
suffer here, because suffering is the one portal 
through which they are enabled to reach out to the 
final inheritance of heavenly bliss which their good 
works have earned for them. Illustrations of these 
teachings are the following ; 

In T.B. Qtddushtn, 40&, R. Ehezer b. Zadok Bays: ^To what 
may the righteous be likened in this world? To a tree which 
stands on clean soil but one of whose branches inclines towards 
an unclean spot. Cut the branch away and then the whole tree 
stands upon cleanliness. In the same wa 3 % God brings pain to 
the righteous in this world in order that they may inherit the 
world to come, as it is said, “Though thy beginning was small, 
yet thy latter end shall greatly increase ” (Job S?).* The analogy 
between death and the lopping off of one branch of a tree—the 
tree still remaining practically In its entirety — is a particularly 
happy one because it so well brings out the idea of the life here 
and the life hereafter as one continuous unbroken whole. In 
T.B H&rdy6th, 10, R. Nabman b. Rab Hisda discourses thus : 
‘What 18 the meaning of the words m Ecclesiastes 814 “There 
is a vanity which is done upon the earth ; that there be just 
men, unto whom it happeneth according to the work of the 
wicked ; again, there be wicked men, to whom it happeneth 
accoiding to the work of the iighteous"? The meaning is this : 
Ecclesiastes wants to tell us that happy are the righteous whose 
reward in this world is like the reward of the wicked in the next 
world (i e. evil). Woe to the wicked whose reward m this world 
is like the reward of the righteous m the next world (i.e. good) ' 

Another aspect of the same train of theological 
thought is piesented by the many Rabbinic asser- 
tions about the deathlessness of the righteous. 

‘The righteous even when dead are called living,’ says a 

P assage in T B Berdkhdtii, 18a; and the statement is supported 
y a Biblical text. ‘They are like lost peails of great price,* 
sajs T.B. Megilldh, 16a, ‘lost only to their owner. They are 
not really lost, because they exist somewhere — and in all their 
original preciousness and beauty.* AH these views are distincriy 
mirrored in ch. iii. of the Apocryphal Wisdom of Solomon, It 
is only ‘in the eight of the unwise' that ‘they seemed to die,' 
but in reality ‘their hope is full of immortality’ and, ‘having 
been a little chastised’ on this mortal earth, ‘they shall be 
greatly rewarded’ and God will find them ‘ worthy for himself.' 

Invested with so inimitable a sanctity, it is no 
wonder that the righteous should shed a spiritu- 
ality over their surroundings— a spirituality which 
is helpful and uplifting to others generally. The 
Zdhdr elaborates this theme repeatedly. 

* Oome and see what God does on behalf of the righteous, for 
although punishment is divinely decreed upon the world, it is 
held back for their sake and does not come,’ runs a Zdharic 
comment (on Gn 41i). ‘The righteous are the foundation and 
mainstay of the world,’ says another Zdhflrio passage (on Gn 
41^4) <They create peace in heaven and peace on earth and 
thus unite the bridegroom to the bride,’ runs a third (on Gn 
4114), deeply tinged with erotic mysticism ; whilst a fourth (ib.) 
tells of the great worth of the righteous in so far as they ‘ draw 
goodness down from above in oider to do good to us and to all 
the universe.’ 

Quite in keeping with these sentiments are the 
Talmudic sayings to the effect that the coming of 
the righteous into the world means an influx of 
light and glory into the world (T.B. Banhedrivii 
113a), and that the death of the righteous works 
atonement for their people (T.B. mb'ld Kdtdn^ 
28a j Tanhumd, Jhare Mbthj 7). Glimpses of a 
wide universalist conception of this efficacy of 
righteousness are afforded by the Rabbinic com- 
ment on Is 26^ ‘Open ye the gates, that the 
righteous nation which keepeth tiufch may] enter 
in ’ ; it is not the righteous Israelite that is here 
referred to, hut the righteous nation, any peo^e 
among whom righteousness resides {Sifrat ed. I. H. 
Weiss, Vienna, 1862, ch. 13). There is a similar 
comment on the words, ‘This m the gate of the 
Lord ; the righteous shall enter into it ’ (Ps 118^®) 
—not priests, Levites, or Israelites, hnt the right- 
eous, though they he non- Jews loc, cit.), 

5. Views of the mediaeval Jewish theologians. 
— The host of textbooks and manuals on ethics 
and philosophy produced by the brilliant Jewisli 
literary men of the Middle Ages — notably those of 
the Spanish-Jewish school which flourished from 
the 10th to the 16th cent — all adopt conformity to 
the T6rah as the norm of righteousness. The in- 
terpretation of righteousness as given by the old 
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Talmudic masters was upheld and reiterated by 
those moralists and theologians, with, however, 
many an added variation in obedience to the 
demands of the changed conditions of Jewish life 
as well as out of a desire to bring the ideal of 
Jewish conduct more and moie into line with the 
prevalent philosophy of the day. Typical illustra- 
tions are afforded by Bahya ibn Paloidah (who 
flourished at Saragossa in the first half of the 11th 
cent.) and Moses Mairaonides That the 

ideal righteousness was attainable only by an un- 
swerving loyalty to the Law was to Bahya an in- 
contestable truth. But Bahya, like his somewhat 
younger contemporary Solomon ibn Gabirol (g.'y.), 
was an adherent of the Neo-Platonic mysticism, 
and the picture that he gives in his famous work 
{Duties of the Heart) of the roads leading to the 
attainment of righteousness is tinged with many 
an idea borrowed from non- Jewish sources. In 
fine, Bahya envisaged Rabbinic righteousness from 
the stanJpoint of the general culture in which he 
was himself steeped. Maimonides was an Aris- 
totelian. Rigid dogmatist as he was in his insist- 
ence upon the old Talmudic programme of the real 
and ideal life of righteousness, it is fairly obvious 
to every student of his writings that the picture 
that he had in his mind’s eye of the Jewish saint 
and follower after righteousness was a compound 
of Rabbinism and Hellenism. One has a lurking 
suspicion that Maimonides’ man of righteousness 
would have been a somewhat unintelligible char- 
acter to a Rabbi of the Talmudic epoch. 

6. Ilasidic interpretations of righteousness. — ^In 
the 18th cent, a new religious movement known 
as JJasidism (‘pietism’) arose among the Jewish 
masses in Poland — a pantheistic movement in 
which the mystical element in Judaism, the teach- 
ings of the Zdhar and the Kahbala generally, over- 
shadowed and largely crushed out the ceremonial 
and ritualistic formalism belonging to Rabbinic 
Judaism. The spiritual head of each JJasidic 
community was known as the ‘ righteous one,’ 
whose claims to the possession of righteousness on 
quite^ a superlative scale were based upon the 
peculiarly mystical connotation given to the term 
‘ righteousness ’ in the ZOhdr. Eaith is an exact 
pattern of heaven, and between the ‘upper’ world , 
of the Deity and the ‘lower’ world of humanity j 
there is a constant and unbroken intercourse. 
This intercourse, in its intensest sense, can be 
called into being only by the ecstatic prayers of 
the p’lB, the man who wields real influence with 
the Divine Source of all life, the man whose 
prayerful ‘righteousness’ enables him to become 
a sort of mediator between God and the ordinary 
folk, bringing down to them from on high not only 
spiritual bliss but also material help, miraculous 
cures from disease, good luck in commerce, family 
joys, and such like. To select for special esteem 
a ‘man of righteousness,’ and to look upon him as , 
a power able to biing heaven down to earth, argues I 
a truly noble conception of Judaism’s mission and 
function. But the movement unfortunately carried 
in itself the poison which proved its undoing. The 
desire to reach an ecstatic state of mind in prayer 
came often to be stimulated by artificial means, 
such as the excessive di inking of intoxicating 
liquors. Moreover, the p'^s would often seek to 
impose upon the credulity of his public by unjust 
claims to the possession of latent powers j and the 

g ‘f fcs in money and kind which would come to him 
om an adoring clientele could not hut exercise 
upon him a demoralizing influence and serve to 
bring the whole institution into disrepute. Still, 
the p'-ns has survived dovm to the present day in 
many a ^Jasidic community in E. Europe. Many 
a one has left behind him an honoured name and 
an honourable record; and among no sect of the 


Jews was religion more a matter of life and death 
than among the disciples of this particular branch 
of Jewish mysticism. 

7. In modern Judaism. — In modern times the 
* orthodox ’ follower of Judaism finds his ideal of 
righteousness in a self-adaptation to the standards 
of living and thinking inculcated in the Tdrah as 
interpreted by the great Rabbis of the Talmudic 
ages. Such a self - adaptation grows obviously 
more and more difiScult — and hence more and more 
rare — with the flow of time and the consequent 
changes in social and political standards. Modern 
‘Reform’ Judaism and modern ‘Liberal’ Judaism 
iq.v.) lay great stress on the vital necessity of 
making every allowance for these inevitable de- 
velopments and changes in the thought and out- 
look of the Jew. The general science and theology 
of to-day as well as the dominant critical theories 
of the nature and authoiship of the Bible obtain 
a large meed of acceptance among these Jewish 
‘ motlernists,’ thus causing them to make many a 
breach with the old ‘ orthodox ’ ideal and materially 
altering their standards of Jewish religious values. 

Litbraturb. — F. Weber, System der altsynagogalen palas- 
timschen Theologies Leipzig, 1880 ; J. Wellhausen, Israelitische 
und jiidische Geschichte^s Berlin, 1901 ; S. Schechter, Studies 
in Judaisms Philadelphia, 1896 ; R. Smend, Lehrbuch dcr AT 
Religwmgesohichte^ Preibiirg i. B., 1899; S. R. Hirsch, The 
Nineteen Letters of Ben Uziel, tr. B Drachman, New York, 
1899 , M. Lazarus, The Bthics of Judaisms tr. Henrietta 
Szold, Philadelphia, 1900-01; F. C Porter, ‘The Yecer Har£,’ 
in. Yale Biblical and Semitic StudieSs New York, 1001 ; Morris 
Joseph, Judaism as Creed and Life, London, 1903 ; I. Elbogen, 
Die Religionsanschauungen der Pharisaer, Berlin, 1904; R. 
Travers Herford, Pharisaisms London, 1912, G Friedlander, 
Rabbwic Philosophy and Bthics, do 1912 ; C. G. Montefiore, 
Judaism and St, Paul, do. 1914; E. Benaraozegh, Israel el 
Vhumanitts Paris, 1913; JB, s.'ov, ‘Right and Righteousness,’ 
‘Saul of Tarsus.* J. AbELSON. 

RIGHTEOUSNESS (Muhammadan). ^ Al- 
though righteousness— comprising faithfulness to 
one’s pledges, loftiness of character, and sincerity 
towards oneself and others— was a wide-spread and 
highly esteemed quality among Oriental peoples, 
it does not occupy a very important place in their 
ethics. Indeed, in the scholastic ethical treatises 
of the Hellenistic and Neo-Platonic school — e,g», 
the fine Persian work of Nasir al-Din Tusi, tne 
Akhlctqi-Naszn — we find that righteousness be- 
comes merged in justice, which is divided between 
the idea of the ‘ tempering ’ of feelings and passions 
so as to preserve the golden mean between two 
extremes and that of social justice, which belongs 
to political philosophy. On the other hand, in an 
ethical treatise of tlie ascetic type, like the Bustan 
of Sa'adi, righteousness is pa.ssed over in silence, 
either as a virtue that is too elementary to require 
discussion or as being too cold and uninteresting 
for the sentimental mysticism of the Sufis. Histoiy, 
anecdotes, and proverbs, however, 'as well as the 
stories and apjjreciations of travellers in the East, 
furnish much information on the subject of right- 
eousness. 

In the Qur’an there are some important passages 
directed against certain disciples whom Muhammad 
terms ‘ hypocrites. ’ These people called themselves 
Musalmans, but were treacherous, and wavered 
between the diflerent parties. Their attitude 
aroused the indignation of the Prophet, and called 
forth somesayings of striking psychological interest. 
He reproaches them for continuing to consort with 
the unfaithful. 

‘ “ We are believers,” they say, but when they go aside with 
their devils [the adveisaries of the Prophet] they say to them, 
“We are with you ; we were but mocking these others 1 ” ’ 1 

These are the people who wait to see the turn of 
events, 

‘If the victory be yours from God, they say, “Were we not 
with you ? ” And if success g'oes to the unbelievers, they say to 


I Qur’an, li. 13. 
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them, “ Have we not served you against the believers V* . . . 
They waver between the one and the other, belonging really to 
neither ' i 

The Prophet condemns them severely : 

‘ Verily the hypocrites are in the lowest depths of hell-fire, 
and thou shalt not find for them a help.’ 2 

Most of the great personages in Muslim history 
have been men of upright character. The first 
khallfah (lit. ‘successor’ of Muhammad), Abu 
Bakr, received a surname which shows how much 
his uprightness was appreciated and the great 
importance that was attached to this quality. He 
was called al-siddilp, ‘the righteous one,’ ‘the 
upright one,’ ‘ the sincere one.’ Celebrities of an 
opposite character are the exception in Islam. In 
the earliest times we might mention MiVawiyyah, 
a clever politician but a man of crafty disposition ; 
and, in modern times, Muhammad ’All, who smiled 
on reading Machiavelli and said, ‘ Is that all ? ’ 

The pioverbs offer some good formulas : 

* Truth has abandoned me, and I have no longer a sincere 
friend ’—a lament which recalls those of the Psalms ; * When 
truth arises it scatters falsehood.’ s 

They also contam some subtle psychological 
remarks : 

* The unjust man gives nothmg to anyone without getting 
double in return.’ ^ 

The fine collection of anecdotes called the Mus- 
tairaf contains interesting allusions to sincerity, 
probity, and righteousness : 

* If you say yes ” about something, doit, for the word “yes ” 
constitutes a debt which is obligatory on well-born souls.’ 8 

This work quotes Aristotle on the merit of telling 
the tiuth : 

‘ The finest discourse, according to this philosopher, is that in 
which the oiator expresses himself frankly, and from which the 
audience receives benefit.’ 6 

At the same time, the author of the Mustairaf 
does not carry the love of justice and truth beyond 
certain limits. There are times when the practical 
spirit gams the ascendancy : 

‘ To be just towards some one who is not just ' may have dis- 
advantages, ‘In this case the unj'ust measure will be the 
better course.’ ^ 

And farther on he raises a point in casuistry which 
recalls the famous disputes of the Jesuits and the 
Jansenists. 

‘ It IS said,’ he writes, ‘ that lying is laudable when its aim is 
to reconcile persons who have quarrelled, and that truth is 
blamewoithy when it carries prejudice.’ 8 

He gives this opinion as interesting, but takes no 
side. 

If we turn to the accounts of historians and 
travellers, we find numerous passages in praise of 
the righteousness of Orientals, especially of the 
peasants and nomads. This virtue in them is 
connected with the ancient patriarchal traditions. 
Let us give two or three passages at random. 

‘The Arabs,’ says A. de Lamartine, ‘carried respect for 
hospitality to the point of superstition. Their most irreconcil- 
able enemy found shelter, security, and even protection as soon 
as he succeeded in touching the cord of their tents or the hem 
of their wives’ dress. They were brave, generous, heroic. All 
the virtues, even all the tenderness of chivalry, unknown in 
Europe until later, had passed into their customs from time 
immemorial.’ 9 

Baron U’AvriUO cites the medicoval romance of and 

the traveileis Niebuhr and Giiarmani, on the fidelity of the 
Arab Bedawin in the matter of hospitality. In *Antar a young 
shepherd takes a horseman into lua cave to shield him from 
the pursuit of his enemies. These arrive and demand that he 
give him up. The shepherd says : ‘ Withdraw forty cubits and 
I shall make him come out.’ He then changes clothes with the 


1 Qwr’an, iv. 14Q, 142. 2 jb, iv. 144. 

8 G. W. Freytag, Ardbum proverbia^ Bonn, 1888-48, iii. 107. 

4 p. 338, 

8 Al-3Iustairaf, tr, G. Eat, 2 vols., Paris and Toulon, 1899, ii. 
608. 

6 Ib, p. 767. P. 488. 8 p, 762. 

9 Bist, de la Turquie, Paris, 1854-66, i. 10. 

10 L* Arable contemporaine^ Paris, 1808, pp. 128-181. 

V. OhauVin, BtbhograpMe dee ceuvree araftes, Lidge, 1892^ 
1909, iii ; AntoTf a jsedoueen Romance^ tr. T. Hamilton, 4 vols., 
London, 1819-20. 


man and makes him flee. The hostile Arabs, recognizing the 
stratagem, admire the fidelity of the shepherd and let him go 
free 

An Englishwoman, Mrs Hortestet, who has written a verj 
interesting account of her adventures at the time of the Sepoy 
lebellion, praises the integiityof the Mu&almaiia of India, and 
relates how her elephant-diiver, although himself aMuaalman, 
hid her so that she might escape the rebels 1 

Such examples might be multiplied indefinitely. 

Literature. — S ee the works mentioned in the footnotes. 

B, Carra be Vahx. 

RIGORISM.— X. Early phases.— In its philo* 
sopliical sense the term ‘ rigorism ’ is applied to that 
form of ethical idealism which rates reason as the 
dominant power of the moral life, to the exclusion 
or subordination of the element of sensibility. 
Rigorism is thus the ethics of reason. The roots 
of iigorism lie far back in early Greek philosophy, 
notably in the naturalistic Cynic and m the tran- 
scendental Stoic schools. By the Stoics especially 
was rigoristic theory developed. The moial rigour 
of Christianitv came to be widely embodied in the 
discipline and demands of the various monastic 
orders. As thus apiilied, rigorism stands in oppo- 
sition to laxity. Monasticism (g.v,), as a system, 
is founded on a profession of rigour. In the East 
Basil the Great did much to promote ascetic strin- 
gency and disciplined monasticism witliin the 
Church. But, in spite of rigid legulations, Eastern 
laxity in morals grew. In the West the great 
Benedictine system soon came to absorb all the 
monachism of that region. It maintained a rigor- 
ous discipline, but was more practical and less 
contemplative than the monasticism of the East. 
Ascetic rigour assumed a dualistic view of the 
world (see art. Asceticism [Christian]) ; matter 
and spirit were to it incompatible. Its fault was 
to rest content with a negative ideal. The rigours 
of overstrained asceticism often passed into self- 
indulgence or %vere attended by spiritual pride 
and fanaticism. The Middle Ages were maiked 
by the rigorous poverty of St. Francis and the 
fanatical scourgiiigs of the Flagellants {q.v .) — a 
strange externalizing of the doctrine of penitence. 
The moral experience of the monastic life came at 
length to be fairly well represented in the ‘ seven 
deadly sins ’ and in the aignifioant presence of the 
moral lassitude, inertness, and discontent which 
were summed up in the word ‘accidie’ {q.v,), 

2 , Jansenist asceticism.— Rigorism was applied, 
in the 17th cent., to the Port Royalists as a byword 
from the outset of their history. They were called 
‘ rigoiists’ because, at the Port Royal des Champs 
establishment, life was very simple and austere, 
and free from the grave laxity which had invaded 
the cloistered life. The term ‘ rigorist,’ however, 
came to stand for a Jansenist. Jansenism (qv.) 
in its piety, which was of an ascetic rigour, stood 
over against the worldly spirit of Molxnism (5 v . ). 
The increasing hold of J ansenism, and the power 
of the Port Royal press, led to firm persecuting 
measures ag^ainst the rigorists. Pascal, says Vol- 
taire, ‘was intimately connected with these illus- 
trious and dangerous recluses.’^ Pascal (q.v.) 
sought an ethical valuation of his ascetic rigour in 
the strength brought toman thiough mortification 
of his pride and desires, carrying his view, however, 
to an extreme. The Protestant view of mortifica- 
tions was only that of their being a means in the 
warfare against the flesh, hut not in themselves 
meritorious. The rigorism of Christianity is dis- 
solved in the love vdiich is the fulfilment of the 
law. 

3 , The Kantian view, — In modern times rigorism 
is chiefly associated with Kant {q.v . ), who used it 
to denote an ascetic or anti-hedonist view of ethics. 

1 Narr. of Mrs, Hortestet ^ an Mnglish Lady^ in the Ind/Can 
Mutiny 0/1857, Persian autograph ed., Teheran, 1857. 
de Louis X2V,, p, 363. 
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The rigorism of Kant, however, was by no means 
without lapses of inomeniary character in^ hedon- 
istic and utilitarian directions. The happiness of 
others could be to him an end which was also a 
duty. But, speaking generally, the rigorism of 
Kant rejected from the outset every hedonistic 
reference as a motive to morality, which ^ must 
be free of every eudmmonistic taint or trait (see 
artt. Eudmonlsm, Hedohism, Utilitarianism). 
This initial rigorism proved soine\yhat one-sided 
and extreme, since a certain happiness or satis- 
faction is the natuxal lesnlt of the fuhihnent in 
morality of all the highest instincts of man. ^ Great, 
no doubt, was the service rendered by the rigorism 
of Kant, in making the moral independent^ of 
empiric motives of utility and of all externalities, 
and in basing it on reason, whose demands are 
unconditionally obligatory and universally valid. 
But his conception ot reason, however just in this 
connexion, was too abstract and formal, too isolated 
from feeling and desire ; hence it lacked the force 
which should have belonged to it. The basis of 
his rigorism was too narrow and subjective, and 
non-percipient of the concrete character and rela- 
tions of reason. Such an idealism was too 
transcendental, and lacking in vital elements. Its 
merit lay m its form j its defect was in its content, 
from which sensibility had been quite shut out. 
Hence the Kantian rigorism has had to be trans- 
formed by later idealists, as by Hegel, T. H. Green 
E. Cah'd, and others, from the standpoint of 
organic connexion. 

LiTBSATUiis.— The Histones of Greek Philosophy of A. St'dckl 

t dm, 18S8), A. H Ritter (Hamburg, ISJIG-SS), E. Zeller 
bingen, 1856-08), W. Windelband (Munich, 1894), J. Burnet 
ndon, 1908), A. W Benn(do. 1S82), etc.; E. Caird, 7'he 
olution of Theoloay %n the Greek Philosophers, Glasgow, 1904, 
voL ii. chs. xvii., xvui, ; E. V. Arnold, Homan Stoicism, Oain- 
bridffe, 1911 ; the Church Histories of J A. W. Neander (Eng. 
tr,, Condon, 1850-58), C. R. Hagenhach (Leipzig, 1870-87), C A, 
Has© (do, 1877), W. Moeller (Eng. tr., London, 1892-1900), 
J, C. Robertson (do. 1874-76), etc. ; A. Hamack, Qrundriss 
der Dogmengesehiehte, Freiburg, 1889, 1905,4 tr. E K. Mitchell, 
OvJtlines of the Hist of Dogma, London, 1893; A Dorner, 
Qrundriss der Dogmengeschiehte, Berlin, 1899; W. Wundt, 
BthiV\ Stuttgart, 1892, hk ii., tr. M F. Washbuin, London, 
1897 ; F. Paulsen, System der Ethih^, Berlin, 181)4, tr, F. 
Thilly, London, 1899; Voltaire, SiMe de Loins xrv., ch. 
xxxvii. ((Eueres cohiplHes, xxi. [Pans, 1784] 344-380) ; Pascal, 
Lettres provinciales , K. Boinhausen, Die EthiL Pascals, 
Giessen, 1907 ; I. Kant, Die Religion innerhalh der Gremen 
der blossen Vemunft, Konigsberg, 1794, and other works ; J. 
Lindsay, Studies in European Philosophy, Edinburgh, 1909, 

oh- XV. James Lindsay. 

RIGVEDA. — See LITERATURE (Vedic and 
Classical Sanskrit). 

RIN GS.— See Kegalia, Charms and Amulets. 

RITSCHLIAHISM.— L Lire of Ritscrl,— 
Albrecht Benjamin Bitschl was born in Berlin in 
1822. He studied theology in Bonn, Halle, and 
Berlin (1839-44). Unsatisified by the mediating 
theology (Nitzsch, Miiller, Tholuck), he felt the 
influence of Hegel, and, without becoming fully 
a Hegelian, he attached himself to the school of 
Baur. After six weeks^ military service and a 
term at Heidelberg, he went to Tubingen, where in 
1846 he issued his first writing, Das Bvangelium 
Matcion^ %md das hanonische Bvangelium dos 
Lukas. His defence of the theory of the depend- 
ence of Luke's on Mareion's Gospel gave great 
ptisfaotion to Banr. In 1846 he passed his exam- 
ination as a licentiate in theology at Bonn, and 
soon after became a privatdocent. His monograph 
on the origin of tlie Old Catholic Chnroli [Die 
Entstelmng der althathoUsoTwn Kirehe^ Bonn, 
1850) showed that he was forsaking his old teacher ; 
and the breach, which took place in 1866, was 
made public in the second edition of this work in 
1857. In 1852 he had become an extraordinary, 


and in 1859 he became an ordinary, professor % he 
removed to Gottingen in 1864, where he lectured 
not only on Biblical subjects, but also on dogma- 
tics, ethics, and symbolics. Calls to Strassburg 
and Berlin were refused by him, and he died at 
Gbtiingen in 1889. 

Ritschrs fame as a theologian rests mainly on 
his book, Die christliche Lehre von der Bcchtgerti’ 
gung und Versohnung^ published at Bonn in three 
vols., 1870-74, 2nd ed. m 1882, 3rd m 1SS8, 4th in 
1895-1902 (an unaltered reprint of 3rd, cheap ed. 
in 2 vols. in 1910). In the first volume (Eng. tr., 
Gritical Hist, of the Ohristian Doctrine of Justifica- 
tion and Reconciliation., Edinburgh, 1872) ^ he 
gives the history, in the second the Biblical 
material, and in the third (Eng. tr., The Christian 
Doctrine of Justification and Reconciliation^ Edin- 
burgh and New York, 1900) the constructive 
statement. Less noted, but still valuable, is his 
Gcsch, des Pietismus^ 3 vols., Bonn, 1880-86. 
Lesser works are his lecture on Christian perfec- 
tion, Ueber die christliche Vollkonunenheit, Got- 
tingen, 1874; Vnterricht in der christliohen Re- 
ligion, Bonn, 1876, a summary, difficult to under- 
stand, of his system (Eng. tr. by A. T. Swing in his 
Theology of Albrecht Ritsckl), and Tkeologie und 
Metaphysik, Bonn, 1881 (a defence of his epistemo- 
logy). Lectures and essays were collected in two 
volumes (Gesammelte Aufsatze, Freiburg, 1893-96) 
by his son Otto, who also wrote his Life (Albrecht 
Ritschls Lehen, 2 vols., do. 1892-96). 

Only after thirty years' activity as a teacher did 
Ilitschl begin to 'gather a school around him in 
1875; and from 1881 onwards he was exposed to 
the cross-fiie of criticism from orthodoxy and 
pietism on the one hand, and from liberalism on 
the other. In his treatment of the problem of the 
Old Catholic Church he asserts in opposition to 
Baur the essential unity of the attitude of the 
apostles to Christ, the insignificance of Jewish 
Christianity for, and the dominant influence of 
Gentile Christianity on, the development of Old 
Catholicism. His attitude to pietism is unsym- 
pathetic J and yet he succeeds in showing its 
historical significance, while maintaining that its 
meiits have been exaggerated, and that it did con- 
tain reactionary Catholic elements. Even this 
woi'k has the characteristic excellence that he 
seeks to get to the root of doctrines and institu- 
tions in living piety. His influence as a theologian, 
however, does not rest^ on these works, but on his 
discussion of Justification and Reconciliation^ which 
contains an exposition of his dogmatic system. 

II. theology of JSit.sc'jS-d.— R itschrs position 
may he fixed in relation to that of Kant, Hegel, 
and Schleiermacher on the one hand, and to 
physical science and literary and historical criti- 
cism on the other. ^ While he shared KanFs 
practical tendency, as is shown in the prominence 
that he gives to the Kingdom of God as one of the 
foci of the ellipse to which he compares Christianity, 
he does not accept the subordination of religion to 
morality, but strives to asseit its independence. 
His reaction against Hegelianism is seen in his 
rejection of speeiiJative theism, his condemnation of 
the intrusion of philosophy into Christian theology 
in ecclesiastical dogma, and his antagonism to 
religious mysticism as a philosophically determined 
type of piety. The emotionalism of mysticism too 
is uncongenial to him ; and, while according a 
lace to emotion in religion, he yet does not follow 
chleiermacher in making feeling the distinctive 
feature of religion, or in emphasizing dependence 
as its characteristic relation, as he lays stress 
rather on the assertion of personality over against 
nature. By his theory of value-judgments he 
seeks to ward off the intrusion of the principles or 
the methods of science into the realm of religion 
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as well as the dominion of philosopliy there. Al- 
though trained in the school of feaiir and for a 
time an adherent, he does not fully recognize the 
transforming influence on theological method 
which literary and historical criticism exercises 
and cannot hut exercise. In throwing all the 
weight that he does on historical revelation, he fails 
to recognize how much its supports in the literary 
records have been exposed to attack by this 
movement. 

Ritschrs system may be described by four 
characteristics : (1) religious pragmatism, (2) philo- 
sophical agnosticism, (3) historical positivism, and 
(4) moral collectivism ; and, even if we cannot 
present the whole content of his teaching in the 
discussion of these features, we shall emphasize 
what is distinctive of it. 

I, Religious pragmatism. — (a) Definition of 
religion, — We must first of all examine his defini- 
tion of religion. He refuses to make it dependent 
on morality or to mix it up with metaphysics, and 
claims for it a realm of its own. He wrote before 
the modern branches of knowledge — religious 
psychology and the comparative study of religions 
— ^had proved how universal and necessary a func- 
tion of mankind religion is ; and doubtless, had 
he been influenced by these disciplines, his defini- 
tion would have been more objective and less sub- 
jective. Unlike Kaftan, who attempts to define 
the common element, Ritschl, on the ground that 
such a definition would be too vague, seeks to 
determine the common tendency in religion, what 
in some religions may be so rudimentary as to be 
scarcely perceptible and can be detected only 
because it is seen more fidly developed in other 
religions. 

‘In all religion,* he says, ‘the endeavour is made with the 
help of the exalted spiritual power which man adores, to solve 
the contradiction in which man finds himself as a part of the 
natural world, and as a spiritual personality, which makes the 
claim to rule nature.*! 

He recognizes an intellectual factor in religion. 

‘ The religious world-view in ail its kinds has the aim, that 
man in some degree diatingmshes himself in value from the 
appearances which surround him and from the operations of 
nature which press in on him. All religion is interpretation of 
the course of the world in whatever compass it is recognized— 
in the sense that the exalted spiritual powers (or the spiritual 
power) which rule in and over it, maintain or confirm for the 
personal spirit its claims or its independence against the limita- 
tions by nature or the natural operations of human society.* 2 

As regards this world-view, he is altogether 
pragmatist. 

‘It can he shown regarding all other religions, that the 
knowledge of the world, which is made use of in them, is not 
constituted theoretically without interest, but according to 
practical objects.’ 3 

This position the most recent thought supports j 
it is now generally admitted that religion does not 

E rimarily gratify intellectual curiosity, but satis- 
es practical necessity. In it man seeks some good 
for himself, however he conceives it (goods, good- 
ness, God) by aid of the gods (or God). Bitschrs 
definition of the good is, however, too limited, and 
accords with a temporary phase rather than a 
permanent feature of human thought and life. 

ih) The ideal religion, — The tendency of all 
religion is completed in Christianity as the ideal 
religion. 

‘ Christianity is the monotheistic, completely spiritual, and 
ethical religion, which, on the basis of the life of its Founder as 
redeeming and as establishing the Kingdom of God, consists in 
the freedom of the children of God, inwudes the impulse to con- 
duct from the motive of love, the intention of which is the 
moral organization of mankind, and in the filial relation to God 
os well as in the Kingdom of God lays the foundation of 
blessedness.*^ 

The ideal more than completes the tendency ; the 
spiritual element of the filial relation to God and 

1 Bechtifertigimg xmd VwtbTinung^ iii. 189, Eng, tr., p. 199. 
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the ethical element of the motive of love go heyond 
the removal of the contradiction between man’s 
knowledge of himself as a spiritual peisonality and 
his sense of his dependence on (as part of) nature ; 
and yet, in working out his system, Ilitschl gives 
prominence to the consciousness of dominion over 
the world as resulting from the confidence in God’s 
universal providence which the assurance of God’s 
forgiveness of his sins brings to the child of God. 

(c) Doctrine of sin, — While he represents redemp- 
tion and the Kingdom of God as the two foci of 
the elli]3se of Christianity, in his conception of 
redemption an inadequate estimate of sin and its 
consequences results in an insufficient emphasis on 
the cancelling of the guilt and the deliverance 
from the power of sin ; and accordingly his repre- 
sentation of the Christian salvation does not corre- 
spond with what has been most distinctive of the 
evangelical type of Christian experience. He 
denies the doctrine of original sin, and regards sin 
as pardonable because due to ignoiance ; and yet 
he afiirms the reality of guilt as disturbing the 
relation of man to God, and of the sense of guilt 
as the feeling which corresponds to this fact. The 
standard for the judgment of sin is not a primitive 
perfection of man, or even an absolute law of God, 
but the historical purpose of God, the Kingdom of 
God, of which sin is the contradiction, and to 
which the totality of the sins* of mankind may be 
regarded as a rival rule in history. There is no 
present wrath of God against sin ; it is only a 
future possibility — the resolve of God to end the 
existence of those (if any) who finally oppose 
themselves to His Kingdom ; there is, therefore, 
nothing in God corresponding to man’s fear of His 
judgment or man’s view of the evils of life as God’s 
punishment of sin. God can and does pardon sin, 
so long as it is ignorance — i,e, so long as God’s 
purpose is not finally rejected. 

{a) View of forgiveness, — As is the view of sin, 
so also is the view of forgiveness. While there is 
no hindrance either in God or in man to forgive- 
ness, God is moved to forgive men — i,e, to restore 
their filial relation with Himself — by His intention 
to establish the ethical community of men, or the 
Kingdom of God on earth. This forgiveness (or 
justification, for Bitschl identifies the two) comes 
to men in the work of Christ as the Founder of the 
Kingdom of God. He maintained His religious 
unity with God through all tests and trials of it 
even unto death ; and the relation to God, thus 
maintained, He reproduced in His community. 
This common good the individual believer makes 
his own by faith, being dependent both logically 
and historically on the community (to this point 
we must return in dealing with Eitschl’s moral 
collectivism). Reconciliation, as the removal of 
man’s distrust and hatred of God, and not as any 
change in God, is consequent on forgiveness or 
justification. The believer has reached the cer- 
tainty of salvation only when, conscious of his 
relation to God in Christ as justified and reconciled, 
he is also conscious that his relation to the world 
has changed; and dominion over has taken the 
place of dependence on the world. In his exposi- 
tion of Christian experience Ritschl thus returns 
to his starting-point in the tendency which he 
finds common to all religions. 

Much had to be rejected which has hitherto been 
regarded as essentially Christian, in order that tto 
conception of religion might be consistently main- 
tained throughout the presentation of Christianity. 
One-sided as it is, it can be understood as a rejec- 
tion of and opposition to paturalism, which redness 
man to an insignificant result of the cosmic evolu- 
tion, and even as a recoil towards the Kantian 
exaltation of moral personality from an absolute 
idealism, which makes the inaividual man but a 
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moment in the evolution of the Idea or Spirit. As 
the heart makes the theologian, so the theology 
of Ritschl rellects his independent, vigorous, even 
aggressive, personality. 

2. Philosophical ag^nosticism. — This religious 
pragmatism — this subordination of cognition to 
conation, of the interpretation of reality to the 
practical purposes of man, the maintenance of his 
own personality despite nature’s challenge— ;results 
in, and so explains, the second characteiistic of 
his theology, viz. its philosophical agnosticism. 

(а) P?iGnonmialism. — The speculative interest 
must he repiessed, and the practical must domin- 
ate. Ritschl cares to know only what he needs to 
know. The attitude is similar to that of Confucius, 
who declined to discuss the subject of spirits or of 
the future life as not immediately useful. An 
individual peculiarity here betrays itself as well as 
a reaction from the extremes of Hegelian specula- 
tion. About Ritschrs metaphysics (in fact only 
epistemology) we need not concern ourselves, as it 
is really an afterthought, and not the basis of his 
system. His philosophical attitude may be very 
briefly indicated. It is at bottom a phenomenal- 
ism, which, while not denying the reality of the 
noumena, and even asserting that the noumena are 
apprehended in the phenomena, refuses, though 
not consistently, to pass from the empirical appre- 
hension (the yoTStellung) to the rational concep- 
tion (the Begriff) of reality. He is ever trying to 
arrest theological inquiry when it passes from the 
phenomenal to the noumenal. Inconsistently he 
deduces the phenomenon, the Kingdom of &od, 
from the noumenon, the love of God ; but consist- 
ently he permits theology to discuss only the 
phenomenon, the work of Christ, and tries to stop 
its course before it reaches the noumenon, the 
person of Christ, although, it must be added, not 
quite effectively. 

(б) Speculative theism rejected , — Unlike Schleier- 
macher, in whom mystical and metaphysical ele- 
ments blended, Ritschl throws all the stress on 
the experience of the moral personality. He is 
not less opposed to pantheism than to naturalism 
or materialism; and over against both he sets a 
definite personal monotheism, which, however, he 
rests on an exclusively religious basis (with an 
inconsistent lapse to a moral argument), rejecting 
entirely speculative theism either as incompetent 
to deal at all with the problem or as offering only 
a solution which is irrelevant for Christian faith ; 
for his mind wavered between those opinions re- 
garding the question whether philosophy could 
or could nob reach any conception of God. In 
denying the competence of philosophy to reach a 
world-view, he not only had the whole history of 
philosophy against him, hut he could not even 
maintain liis own position consistently, for he did 
attempt philosophically to defend Christian mono- 
theism against both pantheism and materialism; 
and he did seek to show the inadequacy of the 
theistic arguments. His polemic against specula- 
tive theism was carried much farther than his 
purpose to defend the Christian idea of God 
against speculative modifications required, and 
than the truth in the matters in dispute justified. 
Further, he himself, in arguing against Strauss 
for a personal God, asserted the rational principle 
in both the cosmological and the teleological 
arguments. 

‘A law [ffesste], a thing posited [ffesefcffosy he says, 'points 
back the tmderstanding to the positing [setzendenj Spirit and 
WUl, the moral order of the world to a law-ginng [gesetg- 
grebdTUienJ and purposefully guiding Author.’ 

While in the first edition of his great work Ritschl 
accepted the argument for the existence of (^od in 
Kant’s Critique of Judgment i and maintained that 

1 ReoTitfertigung und Ver9l>hnung*t fit 219, Eng. tr., p. 281. 
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* the acceptance of the idea of God is not a practi- 
cal belief, but an act of theoretical knowledge,’^ 
m the third edition he concluded the same argu- 
ment with the contradictory statement : 

‘This acceptance of the idea of God is, as Kant observes, 
practical faith, and not an act of theoretical knowledge.* 2 

His inconsistency is due to conflicting aims. Dis- 
trusting philosophy, and desiring to assert the sole 
claims of faith, he yet wanted tlieology to be 
regarded as a science, and not to be ignored by 
philosophy. Refusing the alliance, he tried to 
Avard off the antagonism of philosophy. 

{c) Theory of valnejitdgments , — To the state- 
ment just quoted he adds : 

‘If, accordingly, the correspondence of Christianity with 
reason is hereby proved, it is always with the reservation that 
the knowledge of God finds expression m another kind of judg- 
ment than that of the theoretical knowledge of the world.’ 3 

Here he gives his alternative solution of the 
problem of the relation of philosophy and theology, 
reason and faith. There need be neither alliance 
nor antagonism ; thei e may be neutrality. Even 
if philosophy and theology be both competent to 
deal with the doctrine of God, their conclusions 
need not he put in rivalry or conflict, because due 
to the exercise of different mental functions upon 
one object. Thus we come to the well-knoAvn, 
but much misunderstood, theory of value- judg- 
ments. 

To meet a common objection, it may he affirmed 
at the outset that the value-judgment is not less 
true, and is not meant to be taken as less true, 
than the theoretical judgment ; it is just as much 
a judgment about reality, and not illusion, as is 
I the other. The distinction between the two kinds 
of judgment Ritschl expresses as folloAvs : 

* Now to seek the difference in the sphere of the subject, I 
recall the double way in which the spirit further appropriates 
the sensations excited in it. These are determined in the feel- 
ings of pleasure and pain, according to their value for the ego 
On the other hand, the sensation is in the representation judged 
in respect of its cause, of what kind it is, and what is its rela- 
tion to other causes.’ ^ 

The first way of regarding an object — its relation 
to, and value for, the self — ^yields the value-judg- 
ments ; the second — its nature and relations — the 
theoretical judgments. As, however, even in 
knowledge there is, and cannot but be, interest, 
we must distinguish between accompanying and 
independent value-judgments. In science we have 
the former, in religion the latter. 

‘Independent value-judgments are all perceptions 
ntfifis] of moral purposes, or hindrances to such purposes 
[Zwachwidrigheiten], m so far as they excite moral pleasure or 
pain, especially as they set the will in motion to appropriate 
good [Guter] or to protect itself against what is contrary.’ 
Not only are moral judgments value-judgments ; so also are 
religious. ‘ Eeligious knowledge moves in mdependent value- 
judgments, which refer to the position of man in regard to the 
world, and excite feelings of pleasure or pain, in which he 
either enjoys his dominion over the world accomplished by 
God’s help, or grievously feels the lack of the help of God for 
that end.’® 

Religious value- judgments ax’e concerned not 
with individual feelings, but with the universal 
relation of man to God as helped by God to gain 
dominion over the world; they are not merely 
subjective as feelings are, but objective— i.e. true 
for all who stand in this relation to God. What 
is true in the theory is that moral and religious 
judgments are conditioned by personal character 
and, experience, unlike the theoretical judgments, 
in which methods of reasoning, common to all 
sound minds, are applied to data of perception 
apprehended by all sound senses. The pure in 
heart shall see God. If a man will to do the will, 
he shall know’ the doctrine. Although RitsehFs 
unguarded statements of the theory offer some 
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justification for the charge, the theory does not 
necessarily involve an intellectual dualism— that, 
the philosophically true might be the theo- 
logically false, or mce, versa. The unity of all 
truth must be maintained, and it must be our 
endeavour so to unify our knowledge as to 
ajjproach that unity as closely as we can; and 
Ritschl was wrong in attempting to arrest the 
process. But this does not exclude our recogniz- 
ing that different methods of knowledge are neces- 
sary for different objects. The use that Ritschl 
made of the theory to prevent the thorough intel- 
lectual interpretation of the objects of Christian 
faith is to be condemned — not the theory itself. 
Religion by its very nature is concerned with ulti- 
mate reality. Its quest can end only when the 
eternal God is its refuge and underneath are the 
eternal arms ; and therefore to use a theory of 
religious knowledge to shut up faith within the 
phenomenal, and to shut it out of the noumenal, 
IS to deny it its full and abiding satisfaction. In 
religion the value of the object for the subject 
may be the starting-point, but its goal can be the 
assurance of its reality, and its harmonious rela- 
tion to the totality of reality; e.g., Christ loses 
His value for faitn as God, if there lingers the 
doubt, and there lacks the assurance, that He is 
God in reality. 

(d) Ecclesiastical dogma. — Rejecting the aid of 
philosophy on the one hand, and limiting the 
scope of religious knowledge to value-judgments 
on the other, Ritschl is necessarily opposed to the 
method of ecclesiastical dogma. In the first 
volume of his ^eat work he gives an account of 
the history of the doctrine, and dissents not from 
results only, but also from methods ; in the third 
volume he criticizes as he constructs. It is 
Harnack, however, who in his Dogmengeschichte^ 
(3 vols., Tubingen, 1909, Eng. tr., Hist, of Dogma, 
7 vols., London, 1894-99) has most fully carried 
out the Ritsehlian condemnation of ecclesiastical 
dogma. Into the details of this criticism it is not 
necessary for the present purpose to go. 

(e) The doctrine of Christ. — ^An instance, but a 
crucial one, of the application of the Ritsehlian 
method is the doctrine of Christ. Here we can 
test most thoroughly its adequacy as an interpre- 
tation of Christian faith. The place that Ritschl 
assigns to Christ in the Christian religion puts 
it beyond doubt or question that he means to 
affirm the divinity of Christ in reality and 
truth, although as a value- judgment, i.e. on the 
basis of Christian experience. His criticism of 
ecclesiastical dogma is very severe ; and he intends 
to affirm that Christ is divine even more ade- 
quately and correctly than it has done. Whatever 
we may think of his result, we must assume this 
intention, if we are to do him justice. He modi- 
fies the current teaching about the work of Christ, 
from which, he insists, we must start in dealing 
with the person in four respects: (a) he puts 
personal vocation for office ; (^3) he lays stress on 
the likeness of the Founder and the members of 
the Christian community on the ground that 
*what Christ is for us must be verified in the 
transfer of His worth to us^j^ ( 7 ) consistently 
with the prominence that dominion over the world 
has in his conception of Christian life, he subordin- 
ates the priestly (or Godward) and the prophetic 
(or manward) function to the king^ ; (5) instead 
of assigning the three functions to di went periods, 
he insists that there is a continuity in the exercise 
of all the three in the state of humiliation and of 
exaltation. The perfect fulfilment, in doing as in 
suffering, of His vocation yields us the ethical esti- 
mate of His person. His vocation being what it 
is, the revelation of God to man and of man to 

1 Rechifertigung wad iff. 805, Eng. tr., p. 418. 


God, i.e. wholly within the mutual relatum ot 
God and man, the religious valuation inevitahl;v 
follows on the ethical in the piedicate ot Ills 
divinity. ^ He who in all respects perfectly lealizes 
the relation of God to man and of man to Guff is 
God. As He in His vocation identifies Himself 
with God, so God in His mind and will identifies 
I Himself with Him. 

‘The personal purpose of Christ for Himself has the baiue 
content as is included in God's purpose for Htmaelf, whu'li 
Christ knew and willed as such : and accordin{*ly He as the 
bearer of the divine purpose for self is m anticipa- 

tion known and loved by God.’ 1 

Even although He brings men into the same rela- 
tion to God as He holds Himself, He nevertlielesh. 

; in our religious estimate of Him as God is unique. 

‘As He as the Founder of the Kingdom of God, or as the 
bearer of the moral dominion of God over mankind, is the 
Unique One [Einzige\ in comparison with all others who itave 
received from Him the same final determination {Zwei'Umiirn- 
mung], so is He that Being [Grosse] in the wotld m \\hot>e self- 
end God makes His own eternal self-end in an original manner 
operative and manifest, v^hose whole activity in His vocation 
accordingly forms the content of the complete revelation of 
God present in Him, or in whom the Word of God la a human 
person.’ 2 

So far many theologians would heartily go with 
Ritschl, but he bids them stop here, Christ is 
given to men as the Revealer of God that they 
may believe in Him ; and this faith m Him can be 
disturbed only by vain attempts to offer a scientific 
explanation of His relation to God His Father. 
That the theologian cannot arrest his inquiry at 
this point Ritschl himself shows by going beyond 
it at a later stage of his discussion. The reasons 
for which the predicate of divinity may be ascribed 
to Christ are: (a) His ^ace and truth, (/3) His 
dominion over the world in His indgiendence of it 
alike in action and in passion, ( 7 ) His success in 
establishing on earth a community in which He 
reproduces His own relation to God, which, original 
in Him, is imparted to others by Him. At this 
point Ritschl makes his speculative attempt to 
get from the phenomenal to the noumenal, from 
the temporal to the eternal. His statement must 
be given in his own words, lest a paraphrase might 
put too much or too little into them : 

‘The unity and the similarity with God, which the KinjnJom 
of God must command in order to be understood as the objec- 
tive of the love of God, belongs to the same only in so far as it 
is evoked by the Son of God, and subordinates itself to Him as 
Lord. Accordingly, the love of the Father is in the first place 
directed to the Son of God, and only for His sake to the com- 
munity of which He is the Lord. If these relations, further, 
are eternally posited in the loving will of God, then it arises 
from this our knowledge, that the specific significance of Christ 
for us IS not already exhausted m this, that we value Him as a 
revelation temporally limited But it further belongs to this — 
that He as the Founder and as the Lord over the Kingdom of 
God, 18 in the same way the object of the eternal knowledge 
and volition of God os is the moral union of men, which through 
Him becomes possible, and which possesses in Him its type, or 
rather that He, in the eternity of the divine knowledge and 
volition also precedes His community.’ 8 

This statement might mean only an ideal pre- 
existence of the community as 01 the Founder. 
While Ritschl, on the one hand, re-affirms his con- 
viction of the mystery of the relation of the Son to 
the Father — * the eternal divinity of the Son of God 
is completely intelli^hle for God Himself alone 
— yet, on the other, he asserts the necessity for our 
thought of setting aside as regards God the differ- 
ence which we can make in man between willing 
and fulfilling, since we cannot conceive a volition 
of God, as it were, eternally suspended from action ; 
and accordingly he draws the inference : 

‘ Christ exists for God just such as [‘als derjenige/ *als der 
He is revealed to us in tei^oral limitations. But this only for 
God ; for as pre-existing, Christ is hidden from us,* 5 
He cannot mean that the historical circumstances 
of the person and work of Christ exist eternally 

1 Reohiferttgtmg und Versbhnun^, UL 426, Eng* tr,, p. 460 f 
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for God as they are recorded for us ; for he does 
recognize that as pre-existing Christ is a mjstery 
to us, and cannot, therefore, he in all particulars 
just as He is known in history. What character- 
izes Him as divine, that and that only we may 
suppose to exist eternally in God. This falls short 
but moves in the direction of the doctrine of the 
Trinity as speculatively construed, in which stress 
is laid on the necessity of a personal obj'ecb of the 
love of God. An eternal object of knowledge and 
volition might be ideal ; must not an eternal object 
of love he personal ? And does not Ritsehl in the 
statement q^uoted speak of God^s love as first 
directed to the Son 1 The conclusion of the matter 
seems to he that he goes as far in affirming real 
pre-existence as his phenomenalism allows. 

3. Historical positivism. — Rejecting the aid of 
philosophy in giving objectivity to the judgments 
of value, Ritsehl seeks to escape the subjectivism 
which his theory of knowledge in^ religion seems to 
involve by his historical positivism. What is 
often forgotten in the criticism of Ritsehl is that 
the judgments of value do not give themselves 
their own content; in them through religious 
appreciation there is intellectual apprehension of 
an objective reality ; and that reality is given in a 
historical revelation. 

(a) Attitude to revelatiofi ^. — ^In hia attitude to 
historical revelation there are both attachment to, 
and detachment from, his intellectual environment. 
With Hegel he values history in relation to the 
moral and religious life of man, as the 18th cent, 
with its abstract naturalism had failed to do. To 
this his religious pragmatism also led him ; the | 
religion which achieves dominion over the world 
must have firm footing in the world. N evertheless, 
though he was for a time an adherent of the school 
of Baur, and preserved the methodical critical dis- 
cipline of that school, one must admit that his 
treatment of the Scriptures is not always critical ; 
his exegesis is sometimes dogmatic rather than 
historical. Further, he isolates the Christian re- 
ligion and its forerunner, the Hebrew, from the 
general movement of man Godward in human 
history ; he is unaffected by the influence of religi- 
ous psychology and the comparative study of 
religions, whicn dominate the religious-historical 
school. 

(5) Use of the Scriptures , — ^Ritsehl does not use 
the Bible, as the Protestant scholastics had done, 
as an inspired textbook of theology. His con- 
ception of religion limits his appreciation of re- 
velation; the divine supply in revelation corre- 
sponds to the human demand in religion. His 
conception of the Kingdom of God, as we shall see, 
is not histoiical, but dogmatic, and may be taken 
as an instance of how he uses the Scriptures as the 
basis of his system. The person and work of 
Christ as the Revealer of God, and so the Founder 
of the Kingdom of God — that is his dominating 
interest. But he recognizes the value of the inter- 
pretation of Christ by the primitive community. 
As the Founder of the community, He can be 
understood only as we know what the community, 
in its historical beginnings, thought of Him ; and 
the inquirer must even assume the same relation 
to Him within the community of his own time. 

‘The full compass of His historical reality one can reach only 
from the faith ip Him of the Ohristian community ; and even 
His intention to found the same cannot he understood histori- 
cally in its completeness if one does not subordinate oneself to 
His Person as a member of that community, ... It would he 
a falsely understood purism if one were to prefer the less de- 
veloped indications of Jesus in this respect to ttie forms of the 
apostolic representations. Further, one will be justified in not 
levelling down the most developed forms of the Pauline struc- 
ture of thought, but in maintaining them erect in theological 
use, because they serve the purpose of expressing most dis- 
tinctly the contrast of Christianity and Judaism/ ^ 

1 Hechtfiftigung ttncf Versbhnung*, iii. 8, Eng. tr,, p. 8, 


Thus the idea of the ICingdom of God is inter- 
preted not at all eschatologically, and not only 
ethically, but soteriologically. The Pauline circle 
of ideas is included in the historical revelation. 
This does not involve, however, that Ritsehl sets 
up Paul as an infallible theological authority. 
When he does not agree with Paul, he does not 
hesitate in setting aside his teaching ; an apostolic 
idea is nob necessarily a theological rule.^ There is 
even something arbitrary in his use of the Scrip- 
tures. A doctrine is true, not because it is in the 
Bible, hut because it verifies itself experimentally 
and practically. 

(c) Pragmatic view of the Bible , — Ritsehl does 
not deal with the apologetic problem of proving 
the value and authority of the Scriptures. He 
writes for and within the Christian community, 
for which the problem does not press for solution. 
With all that is included in Christian evidences he 
does not concern himself. Maintaining as he does 
the independence of religion, it is probable that 
the answer which he would have given to the 
question of the authority of the Scriptures would 
have been that they are the records of the historical 
revelation which meets the religious need of man. 
Here again is pragmatism ; what works as religion 
is true as revelation. His historical positivism 
explains his antagonism to the two types of religion 
which depreciate history — ^mysticism and philo- 
sophical theism. The problems that now press on 
us most are those for which he offers no solution 
directly. 

4. Moral collectivism.— As a historical revela- 
tion gives the content to the value- judgments (the 
formal principle), so the Kingdom of God gives the 
regulative idea (the material principle, as the doc- 
trine of justification had been at the Reformation). 

(а) The primaev of the doctrine of the Kingdom, 
—It is true that he speaks of the Kingdom of God 
and redemption as the two foci of Christianity; 
but there can be no doubt that in reality he sub- 
ordinates the doctrine of redemption to the doctrine 
of the Kingdom as the means to the end on account 

I of * the recognized teleological character of (Christ- 
ianity.** The account which he gives of the re- 
lation in the mind of Christ between the two ideas 
points to such a subordination : 

‘The purpose recognized by Christ of the universal moral 
Kingdom of God evoked in Him the recognition of and the re- 
solution for the kind of redemption which He accomplished by 
maintaining His fidelity to His vocation, and His blessed com- 
munion with Godin suffering unto death.’ 8 

So also does his speculative deduction of the 
Kingdom of God from the love of God as its neces- 
sary object. Further, in his treatment of sin and 
salvation the conception of the Kingdom of God 
dominates ; he is concerned not with man*s actual 
condition of sinner, but with his possible destina- 
tion as a citizen of the Kingdom of God. While 
Christian theolo^ must be pistobasic, resting on 
personal faith, hibliospheric, getting its contents 
from the Scriptures, and Ohristocentric, having 
Christ as its standard, it is as the Founder of the 
Kingdom (the King) that He reveals God (the 
Prophet) and redeems man (the Priest). 

(б) The Kingdom defined . — It has already been 
pointed out that RitschTs use of the idea of the King- 
dom of God is quite unhistorical, as the recent discus- 
sions have shown. In his Unterricht he so defines 
the term as to bring to it as the centre the two foci : 

* The Kingdom of God is the highest good assured by God 
to the community founded by His revelation in Christ 5 yet it 
is regarded ns the highest good, only inasmuch as at the same 
tiine it is reckoned as the moral ideal, for the realization of 
which the members of the community bind themselves to one 
another by a definite mode of reciprocal action/ ^ 


1 Sea Beam&rtigung und Versbhnungy iiL 841, Eng, tr., 
p. 369. 

3 26. p. 9. 8 26. p. 10. 
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While the religious good (justification and re- 
demption) is put in the fore-front, yet the second 
clause shows that the religious ^ood is subordinated 
to the moral ideal. It is quite in accord with 
Ritschrs religious pragmatism, with its emphasis 
on action rather than thought or feeling, with its 
detachment from philosophy and its attachment 
to history, that his theology should issue in this 
moral collectivism. His affinity is with Kant 
rather than Hegel or Schleiermacher ; hut he ad- 
vances beyond Kant's individualism to collectivism. 
It is to the community that the religious good of 
justification or redemption belongs, and the indivi- 
dual appropriates the good for himself only as he 
reckons himself a member of that community and 
within it sets himself, by actions from the motive 
of love, to the realization of its common ideal. If 
ledemption is a means towards the Kingdom of 
God, Ritschl is quite consistent in maintaining 
that the individual can make this good his own 
only as he enters the community and accepts its 
common tasks. While, of course, he is not think- 
ing of an ecclesiastical organization exclusively, 
he so far identifies Church and Kingdom that it is 
the same community of believers which as the one 
worships God and as the other acts, in the relations 
of its members, from love, the Church being as it 
were the Kingdom on its knees with hands folded 
in prayer, and the Kingdom the Church on its feet 
with the tools for work or weapons for warfare in 
its hands. As identical with the Kingdom, Ritschl 
would s^ of the Church : ‘ Extra ecclesiam nulla 
salus.' The individual is not forgiven by God's 
grace, immediate and direct, when he repents and 
believes ; but these isolated acts of justification 
‘are only the temporal appearances of the one 
eternal resolve of 3 ustification for mankind for 
Christ’s sake ’ ; 

for * there is one Divine predestination according to which out 
of the totality [Gesamurdmasse^ total mass] of the human race 
the totality {Gesammtheitt organic total] of the new creation 
will be evoked ’ l 

Ritschl does not in these words teach a restricted 
election, as he admits that God’s wrath conditions 
God's love only as the resolve of God finally to 
extinguish the life of those who ultimately oppose 
themselves to His purpose in the Kingdom ; but 
still it is the community rather than the individual 
that is his interest as a theologian. Further, in 
developing this argument he maintains that God's 
purpose is realized in nations rather than in indi- 
viduals, so that it is in his citizenship and conse- 
quent participation in the national religion that 
the individual becomes a member of the Christian 
community ; and that only the historical nations 
of the West seem capable of realizing that purpose. 
This is a trait characteristic of German theology, 
which since the days of Luther has identified 
nation and Church, patriotism and piety, in a way 
which recalls the national religion of the OT 
rather than the individualism (already reached 
by Jeremiah and Ezekiel) and, therefore, the uni- 
versalism (presented even in the Deutero-Isaiah) 
of the NT. 

(c) The KOLvtavta, of the Spirit. — We may fully 
recognize the merit of Ritschl in emphasizing 
Christian character and conduct against a mere 
religious dogmatism or emotionalism (orthodoxy 
or pietism) and in giving prominence to the Christ- 
ian community. The NT demands the fruits of 
the Spirit as the test and proof of faith ; and the 
love of the Father through the grace of the 
Son has for Paul its issue in the kolvuvIo. of the 
Spirit (not the individual possession of a common 
Spirit, but the common participation in one Spirit), 
Yet Ritschl is one-sided; Christian experience as 
the realized relation of God and man has its own 
intrinsic value, and not merely as the ddya/iLis, of 
1 RecMfertigwng und Versdhntmgt m. 128, Eng, tr., p, 1281. 
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which character is the ip^pyeca, even although 
faitli is energetic in love (Gal 5®) ; and the Father, 
as Christ has taught us, cares for, seeks, and 
saves each and ail of His children. Ritschl’s antag- 
onism both to mysticism and to pietism is due to 
this moral collectivism. 

HI. The school op Ritsqel. — Although 
Ritschl had many grateful scholars, it was not till 
after thirty years’ activity that his school began 
to be formed. It was a letter of W. Herrmann 
(Jan. 1875) that Ritschl himself regarded as the 
beginning of a common theological movement. 
Henmiann had not been a student of Ritschl, but 
of Tholuck and Julius Miiiler (both mediating 
theologians), and yet he confessed that Ritschl’s 
writings had had a decisive influence on his theo- 
logical development.^ In 1876 Harnack extended 
his influence to Leipzig. Schurer as editor of the 
Theolo^isehe Literaturzeitihng in 1876 also made it 
the chief organ of the school, until it came to he 
represented also by the Christlicke Welt in 1887, 
and the Zeitschrvft f%r Theologie und Kirche in 
1891. From 1876 appeared the Zeitschrift fur die 
Kirchengeschichte, of which Ritschl himself was an 
editor and contributor. By the influence of Stade 
there was formed in Giessen, in 1878, a theological 
faculty largely inspired by Ritschl, and including, 
besides Stade, F. Kattenbusch, E. Schiirer, A. 
Harnack, and J. Gottsclnck. In Gfittingen itself 
Ritschl did not enjoy any general popularity ; but 
many of the best students came to him. Although 
his personality impressed those who came into 
contact with him, his influence was exercised 
mainly by his writings, and continued as great 
after liis death as during his life. His theology 
was dominant in Berlin, Marburg, Tubingen, 
Bonn, Jena, and (for a short time) Leipzig, 
Hermann Schultz and J. F. T. Brieger, though 
not his students, associated themselves with 
Ritschl. To the first generation of his students, 
besides those that are mentioned above, belong J. 
Kaftan, T. Hfiring, P. Lobstein, and H. H. Wendt ; 
to the second circle of those who had either heard 
Ritschl himself or been influenced by some of his 
followers belong S. Eck, 0. Kirn, F. W. B. 
Bomemann, F, A. Loofs, M. W. T. Beisohle, P, M. 
Bade, Otto Ritschl, F. Traub, J. Weiss, and even 
Troeltsch, who has, however, since followed other 
paths. By the end of the 19th cent., however, 
divergences of interest and conviction showed 
themselves, and the unity of the school was broken. 
Some of the older Ritschlians, whose interests 
were critical, have gone over to the religious* 
historical school ; others, whose inteiests were in 
dogmatics, have attached themselves to the modern 
positive school, Avhich seeks, on the one hand, to 
retain the orthodox inheritance, and yet, on the 
other hand, by restatement to meet the demands 
of literary and historical criticism. It must he 
admitted then that, while Ritschl has permanently 
enriched theology in his writings, the school which 
was formed hy his influence has run but a short 
course. 

1 . Features common to all disciples,— Although 
ready to acknowledge their indebtedness to 
Rirschl, yet his disciples are also so given to assert- 
ing their ind^endence even by criticisin of the 
master that Pflfeiderer has asked the question : 

* Do not their opinione now already differ in so many ways 
that it appears perilous to bring them tog^ether under a common 

label?* 2 

Nevertheless there are several common features *. 

‘ [1] The exclusion of metaphysics from theology ; [2] the 
rejection consequently of speculative theism ; C83 the condemna- 
tion of ecclesiastical dogma as an illegitimate mixture of theo- 
logy and metaphysics ; [4] the antagonism shown to religious 
mysticism as a metaphysical type 0 ? piety ; [6] the practicid 


1 0. Eitschl, Alhreoht RtUcMs Leben^ ii. 267, 
^ X>U RitsohVsehe Theologie, p. 77. 
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conception of religion ; [63 the consequent contrast between 
religious and theoretical knowledj^e ; [7] the emphasis laid on 
the liiatoncal revelation of God in Christ as opposed to any 
natural revelation , [8] the use of the idea of the kingdom of 
God m the regulative principle of Christian dogmatics ; [9] the 
tendency to limit theological investigation to the contents of 
the leiigious consciousness.’ i 

Not all the adherents of the school have con- 
cerned themselves with all these features; some 
were attracted to Kitsch! in one way, others in 
another ; and yet there is such organic unity in 
Eitschi’s system that we may claim in these 
respects a general agreement. 

a. Herrmann. — Herrmann has in his Meta^Iiysik 
in der Theologie (Halle, 1876) and in his Die 
Beligion im Verhdltnis zum Welterkennen und zur 
Sittliehkeit (do. 1879) treated with vigour and 
rigour tlie relation of metaphysics to theology. 
His book, Der Verkehr des Christen m%t Gott 
(Stuttgart, 1886, ^1892, Eng. tr., The Coinmunion 
of the Christian with God^y London, 1906), which 
may be described as a religious classic, expresses 
unreservedly, in its critical discussion, the antag- 
onism to religious mysticism, and yet in its 
positive treatment of the relation of the Christian 
to God through Christ it is marked by what many 
would call mysticism ; for it very closely resembles 
what has been called Paul’s faith-mysticism. It 
is true that it coniines ‘the inner life’ of Jesus, 
in which the Christian is found of God, to the 
historical representation ; but it is to empty the 
book of meaning to suppose that Herrmann con- 
fines communion with God to the recall, however 
vivid, of the earthly Jesus, and excludes experi- 
ence of tlie heavenly Christ as a present reality, 
although in the foim of ‘the inner life’ of Jesus. 
It is against a metaphysical and a non-historical 
mysticism that Kitschlianism sets itself; but it 
goes beyond the NT when, as in Ritschl and 
Herrmann (not Kaftan), it excludes the Eisen and 
Exalted Lord as the object of knowledge. In the 
same book Herrmann develops the doctrine of 
revelation most fully. Without excluding, and 
ultimately admitting, the Scriptures generally as 
the channel of revelation, he holds that it is in the 
fact of the ‘ inner life’ of Jesus that God primarily 
reveals Himself to us. His moral and spiritual 
perfection, on the one hand, and His grace to 
sinners, on the other, give us certainty of, and 
confidence towards, God as love. He so lays 
stress on the personal experience of inward trans- 
formation by this ‘inner life’ of Jesus as God’s 
act of^ revelation that he obscures the truth that 
there is preserved and diftuaed in the Holy Scrip- 
tures the permauent and universal historical reve- 
lation, as the ever available source of this personal 
experience (see Der Bergriff der Offenharung, 
Giessen, 1885, Warum hedarf wiser Glanbe ge* 
schichtL Thatsacken Halle, 1884). While Bitschl 
offers no proof of the truth of the Christian revela- 
tion, Herrmann answers the question as follows : 

‘There are two objective bases on which the Christian con- 
sciousness of communion with God rests First, the historical 
fact^ of the person of Jesus, This fact is a part of our own 
reality. . . Secondly, the fact that the moral demaml lays 
claim to ourselves. . . . God brings it about that the good ceases 
to be a grievous problem for us, and begins to be the element in 
which we live. . . . Other objective bases there are not for the 
truth of the Christian religion.’® 

There is a warm glow of personal devotion to 
Christ in Herrmann which is somewhat lacking in 
Ritschl himself. He has latterly given more atten- 
tion to the subject of Christian ethics [Bomisch- 
kathol. und evangel, Sittliehkeit ^ Marburg, 1900 
[Eng. tr., in Faith and Morals y London, 1904], 
Ethik, Tubingen, 1901, Die sittlichen Weisungen 
Jesuy Gottingen, 1904). 

3 . Kaftan.— Kaftan, to whom Ritschl was in- 
debted for the term * value-judgment,’ often takes 
^ Garvie, The HitschUan Theology^, p. 28 f. 

2 Verkehr des Christen mit p. 80 f., Eng. tr.®, p. 102 f. 


quite an independent course. He admits a mysti- 
cal element in Christian faith, and objects to the 
narrowing of the term by Ritschl and Herrmann ; 
he insists that ‘ the highest good of Christianity is the kingdom 
of God above the world,* and that consequently ‘ to this religion 
there is accordingly equally essential a mystical side, turned 
away from the world, and an ethical side turned towards the 
world.* 1 

Kaftan also differs from Ritschl in his defini- 
tion of leligion. Instead of describing the common 
tendency, he claims to be able to determine the 
common element — man’s feeling of dissatisfaction 
with this world, and the search for a satisfying 
good, either natural or moral, in or beyond the 
world. On the postulate by the practical reason 
of a highest good he rests his proof of the truth of 
Christianity. In Das Wesen der christl. Beligion 
(of which the first edition appeared in 1881) he 
deals with the nature of the Christian religion ; in 
the companion volume, Die Wahrheit der christl, 
Beligion (Basel, 1888, Eng. tr., The Truth of the 
Christian Behgiony 2 vols., Edinburgh, 1894), he 
offers the proof of its truth : {a) first of all he 
gives a criticism of ecclesiastical dogma in order 
to expose its failure as an apologetic; ( 6 ) next, 
insisting on the primacy of the practical reason, 
he rejects the traditional speculative method ; (c) 
lastly he offers his own proof. 

ftt) ‘Only tbe Christian idea of the kingdom of God as the 
chief good of humanity, answers to the requirements which 
must be made of the true, rational, absolutely valid idea of the 
chief good * O) There has been ‘ a special revelation of that 
kingdom of God in history.’ (y) As these two postulates of the 
practical leason have been fuliilled m the Christian revelation, 
‘the reasonableness and the absoluteness of the faith reposed in 
it' have been proved.® 

As the second stage of the above argument 
shows, Kaftan also attaches importance to the 
historical character of revelation. He has turned 
his attention to the restatement of the Christian 
faith in the new intellectual situation {Glauhe und 
DogmUy Bielefeld, 1889, Brauchen wir ein neues 
Dogma ?y do. 1890, Zur Dogmatiky Tubingen, 1904; 
specially noteworthy is his Dogmatik, do. 1897). 
As these titles show, he does not accept Harnack’s 
restriction of the term ‘ dogma,’ What he means 
by it is the intellectual expression of the contents 
in faith. 

4 . Other writers. — Kaftan and Herrmann repre- 
sent the more positive tendency in the Ritschlian 
school, and on many points of doctrine desire to 
come to an understanding with the evangelical 
theology ; still more so Haring. Harnack, whose 
manifold interests and activities as a scholar 
cannot be noted here, represents the more critical 
tendency, and his point of contact with the school 
has already been discussed. So also does Wendt. 
Popular accounts of the theology of the school are 
W. Bornemann, Xlnterrieht im Ghristentum (G5t- 
tingen, 1890), and, although more advanced in its 
critical standpoint than the school as a whole, 
Harnack, Das Wesen des Ohristenticms (Leipzig, 
1900, Eng, tr., What is Christianity ? y London, 
1901). Reischle discusses the same problem as 
Harnack in his pamphlet ‘Der Glaube an Jesus 
Christus und die geschiclitliche Erforschang seines 
Lebens ’ (Aufsatze und Tubingen, 1906) but 

from a more positive standpoint. His Ghristliche 
Glaubenslehre (Halle, 1902) is a brief summary of 
Christian doctrine of a constructive tendency. He, as 
it were, stretched one hand backward in his helpful 
exposition of the theory of value- judgments in his 
Werturteile und Glauhensurteile (Halle, 1900), and 
one forward in his critical discussion of the methods 
of the now dominant religious-historical school in 
his Theologie und Beligionsgeschichte (Tiibingen, 
1904). Ritschl’s son Otto has also expounded the 

1 Das Wesen der christl. Religion^ Basel, 18S8, p. 262 f. 

2 The Truth of the Christian Religion, ii. 826, SS8 f. The 
writer has not the German original within reach to give the 
references to it. 
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theory of value* judgments in his pamphlet Ueher 
Werttmrtheile (Freiburg, 1895), Both he and 
Reischle Jiave done much to remove misconcep- 
tions and to introduce modifications so as to get 
rid of objections to this characteristic feature of 
the Ritschlian theology. 

IV. The influenge of Eitsqhl, — What 
gave Ritschl his influence over so many notable 
scholars and thinkers? His strong personality 
and his wide learning would not have sufficed, had 
not the theological situation given him his oppor- 
tunity. The service which he rendered, according 
to Rade,^ was fivefold: he broke the Hegelian 
yoke ; he ended the confusion and compromise of 
the mediating theology; he was more fully the 
exponent of Luther than the Neo-Lutherans ; he 
was truly a Biblical theologian ; and he had 
regard both to the interests of the Church and to 
the claims of practical life. 

1. The new theological position. — Since his 
influence in his school was dependent to some 
extent on these temporary conditions, the changed 
intellectual situation has necessarily lessened that 
influence, as the difierences within the school itself 
show. Three changes may be specially mentioned. 
There has been a philosophical revival — a neo- 
idealism which takes due account of the progress 
of knowledge. The literary criticism, of which 
Ritschl did not take full account as it existed in 
his own day, has developed into a historical criti- 
cism, against the negative conclusions of which 
Ritschl’s system is not protected, but which, as 
has already been indicated, has affected members 
of his school ; so that those who have not identified 
themselves with the tendency have been compelled 
to ofler a defence of their faith against it. Prob- 
ably the greatest contrast between the theological 
position in Ritschl’s and the present time is due 
to the study which is now given to the religions 
of the world (the history of religions, the psy- 
chology of religion, the comparative study of re- 
ligions). 

2. Weaknesses of the Ritschlian teaching, — 
Weaknesses in his theology, apart from its irrele- 
vance to the problems and needs of the hour, have 
been more clearly recognized with the lapse of 
time. The epistemological foundation is not solid 
rock, but shifting sand. His conception of religion 
seems now far too narrow, too much aflected by 
* the personal equation,^ in view of the extensive 
and varied knowledge which we now have of the 
religious life, especially what we may call its 
enthusiastic aspects, the place and power of 
emotion in it. While he accepted the modern 
critical position as regards the Bible, he was not 
thorough in the application of the method, and so 
much of his exegesis now seems arbitrary, even 
dogmatic, imposed on rather than evoked from 
the text, For those to whom the evangelical type 
of Christianity makes the strongest appeal Ritschl’s 
treatment of sin and salvation must now seem 
quite inadequate. For those to whom the Bible, 
even when studied from the modern standpoint, 
still approves itself the literature of divine revela- 
tion and human redemption the treatment of the 
Holy Scriptures by Ritschl must often prove dis- 
appointing ; there seems much more to be ^ot out 
of tins treasure-house than he has found in it. To 
the mystical type of Christianity Ritschl must be 
an oflence ; and it must be admitted that he does 
not recognize what is true and worthy in mysti- 
cism. The speculative type of Christian will not 
be satisfied with the essays in speculation that he 
inconsistently made, and will desire such an inter- 
pretation of reality as Ritschl even rudely turned 
nis back upon. To the practical type of believer 
he will make his strongest appeal, although there 

1 iv. 2336. 


are many practical problems of to-day of which he 
betrays no knowledge whatever. 

3. Ritschl’s merit, — Has his theology then only 
a historical interest, and no piesent value? So 
vigorous a personality in a masterly way shaping 
a system which, apart from some inconsistencies, 
has an organic unity so lacking in much of the 
theological thought of to-day commands respect. 
In a time when there are so many cross-currents 
in religious thought and life much is to he learned 
from the independence and solidity of Iiis religious 
attitude ; and against the many challenges of 
religion his assertion of its place and power as 
giving sure footing to the soul is reassuring. This 
appeal to the Christian experience can never lose 
its force. That he rescued theology from its pre- 
carious support in philosophy and discovered for it 
securer foundations in history remains his merit, 
even if historical criticism makes the defence of 
his position more difficult than it ever appeared to 
be to him. From him too theologians may learn 
to construct as they criticize-— to advance to new 
positions not by disregarding the thought of the 
past, but by rethinking and, when needful, re- 
shaping that thought. A theology \\ill bear 
richest fruit for the future which stiikes deepest 
root into the past. Here learning is the servant 
of insight, Ritschi’s stress on the Cliristian com- 
munity is not only in harmony with the modem 
conception of society as organic, but is a necessary 
corrective of an individualism within the Christian 
churches which has not yet recognized the signifi- 
cance of that conception. While his representa- 
tion of Christianity as an ellipse with two foci 
may well be forgotten, his inability to maintain it 
is a convincing proof of the need of some one regu- 
lative principle in theology. If modern scholar- 
ship forbids his unhistorical use of the term 
‘Kingdom of God,’ some other conception more 
central still must be sought for. Can it not be 
found in the Christian doctrine of God as expressed 
in the apostolic benediction — the love of the 
Father through the grace of the Son in the com- 
munity of the Spirit ? 

4. British appreciation.— In Britain Bitschlian- 
ism at first had a very hostile reception ; but soon 
the tide turned, and, although the movement 
never gained any popularity, and no prominent 
British theologian has avowed himself a disciple 
of Ritschl, the interest ^ has continued and the 
appreciation increased ; it is probable, however, 
that, as in the land of its birth, so here, the influ- 
ence of the school is at an end ; but in the matters 
mentioned above it has made a permanently valu- 
able contribution to Christian thought. 

Literature.— To the works mentioned in the article the 
following books on the movement may be added : C. Fabriclixs, 
Die Entwto&lunff in Albrecht Ritsehh Theologie von 187k bis 
1889 meh den versehtedenm Aujlagen seiner Ilauptwerke dargs- 
stellt und heuTteilt^ Tubingen, 1009 ; J. Thikbtter, Darstellung 
und JBenrtheilung der Theologie Albrecht RitsehVs^^ Bonn, 
1887 ; C. von Kngelgen, Orundriss der RiUehUehen Dogmatik^f 
Leipzig, 1903; G Ecke, Die tliaoh Sehule A,Rits 0 hU und die 
evangel. Kirche der Oegemvart, Berlin, 1897, i, (specially valu- 
able); J. Wendland, Albrecht Ritschl und seine Sehmer.do. 
1899 ; W. Herrmann, Der evang, Glaube und die Theologie 
Albrecht Ritschls, Marburg, 1896; A. Titius, ‘Albrecht Ritschl 
und die Gegenwart,’ in SK Ixxxvi. tlOlSJ 04 ff.; F. Katten- 
busch, Von Schleienmcher tu RitscM^, Giessen, 1903; A. 
Harnack, ‘ Ritschl und seine Schule,^ in Reden und Aufsdtze^^ 
do. 1909, li, 345 ff ; F. Traub, ‘ Ritschls Erfcenntniatheorie,* in 
ZTK iii. [18941 91-129; J. Steinbeck, Das Verhdltnis von 
Theologie und Erkenntnistheone, Leipzig, 1898 ; R. Esslinger, 
Zur Erkenntnistheorie Ritschls^ Zurich, 1891;^ M. Scheibe, 
Die Redeutung der Werturteile fur das religibse Erkennrn, 

“ " — - "^rkmuenunadieWeTturtede^ 

Ritschls Idee des Reiches 

re critical in their attitude, 
the following are hostile; O. Pfleiderer, Die RitschVsche 
Theologie^ Brunswick, 1891 ; F. H. R. Frank, Z%tr Theologie 
A, RitsohlsK Leipzig, 1891; C. Stange, Der dogmatische 
Ertrag der RiUcnlschen Theologie naoh Tulius Kaftan^ do. 
1906 ; F. Nippold, Die theol Einzelsehule im Verhaltniss zur 


jciaue, ; xx. junuemanu, x/m-o -ta 

Leipzig, 1910: R. Wegener, A, 
Gottes^ do. 1897. 

While some of the above works 
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$vang. KirchSy Berlin, 1898 (in opposition to this B. Stade, Bh 
ReorganiBatxm der theologischen Fakultat zu Giessen, Giessen, 
1894). 

There arc two French books worth mention : H. Schoen, 
Les Origines histonques de la tMologie de JRitsohl, Paris, 1803 ; 
M. Gogruel, Wtlhehn Herrmann ei le proUhme rehgiem actuel, 
do 1905. 

The following books in English are in order of publication : 
L. Stahlin, Jiant, Lotze, and Biischl, tr. D. W. Simon, 
Edinburgh, 18S9 ; J. Orr, The Ohrisiian View of God and the 
World, do. 1893; J, Denney, Studies in Theology, new ed., 
London, 1896 ; Orr, The RitschUan Theology and the EvanqpU’ 
cal Faith, do, 1897 , A. E. Garvie, The Kitschlian Theology : 
Critical and Constmciive, Edinburgh, 1899, 21902 ; A. T. Swing, 
The Theology of Alhreeht Ritschl, New York and London, 1901 ; 
Orr, The Progress of Dogma, London, 1901, Rztschhamsm : 
Expository and CHtical Essays, do. 1903; J. K. Mosley, 
Riischlianism, do, 1909; E A. Edghiii, Faith and Fact; A 
Study of Riischlianism, do 1910, Garvie, The Christian 
Certainty am id the Modem Perplexity, do. 1910, chs. vin and 
XV. ; G. Halliday, Facts and Values : a Study of the Ritschhan 
Method, do. 1914; R. Mackintosh, Albrecht Ritschl and his 
School, do. 1916. ALFRED E. GARVIE. 

RITUAL.—See Prayer, Worship. 

RIVER, RIVER - GODS. — See Water, 
Water-gods. 

ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH. — See 
Western Church. 

ROMAN RELIGION.-The religion of the 
Roman people is a very complex subject; and 
this complexity is mainly due to the extra- 
ordinary development of a small city-State (with 
its own religious ideas and orgaiiization, and 
composed of families and gentes each practising 
its own simple religious rites) into a great 
Empire, which gradually absorbed all the peoples, 
civilized and serai-civilized, lying around the 
basin of the Mediterranean, and which at all 
times was ready to admit the religious ideas and 
ctdts of forei|?n peoples, under certain conditions, 
within the circle of its own religious operations. 
It will be obvious that, if by the Roman people 
we understand the inhabitants of the Roman 
Empire after its complete development, no 
sufficient account of it can be ^ven in a single 
article; but, if our subject be limited to the re- 
limous ideas and practices of the Roman citizens 
who acquired and governed that Empire down to 
the 2nd cent. A.D. and the age of the Antonines, 
it will be possible to treat of it with tolerable 
succinctness. Even considered thus, however, it 
must be taken historically, as a growth, for at no 
period of its existence can it he said to be wholly 
free from foreign influences ; and the real native 
ideas of the primitive Romans had, by the time 
when Roman literature begins, either become 
entirely obsolete or survived only in a fossilized 
form, in rites of which the original meaning had 
been completely forgotten. The position of Rome 
at the mouth of the chief river of central Italy, 
and on tlie west coast, which offers suitable har- 
bours to immigrants, laid the city open at a very 
early period to the invasion of these foreign in- 
fluences ; and we now know that even before the 
8th cent. B.o. this coast was settled by Greeks, 
bringing with them works of art, in which their 
own religion and mythology were depicted. Then 
the Etruscan people, whose origin is still matter of 
doubt, and who were themselves lately indebted 
for their religious ideas both to (Greece and to 
Egypt, spread over the same region, and added 
to the confusion. Later a fresh influx of Greek 
rites and deities gained entrance into the city, and 
in many cases transformed the native ones in ways 
which make them extremely difficult to detect; 
and, finally, the religions of the East began to 
make their appearance, and rapidly gained ground 
as the Roman population became less pure in 
descent and less Italian in feeling. 


It will be convenient at once to indicate the 
periods into which, by the common consent of 
inquirers, the history of the Roman religion falls. 
They are four : viz. (I.) from the earliest times (no 
more definite expression will serve) down to the 
end of the regal period — an age lasting, we may 
presume, for several centuries, in which the re- 
ligion was in the main that of the city-State 
proper, answering to the jus civile in the ^here of 
law, and in fact constituting a part of it ; (11.) from 
the reign of the last king, Tarquinius Superbus, to 
the war with Hannibal — a period of nearly three 
centuries (607-218 B.C.), in which the increasing 
commercial and political intercourse -with foreign 
peoples and the spread of the Roman dominion 
in Italy brought in new worships and began to 
cause the neglect of the old ones ; (III.) from the 
Hannibalic war to the age of Augustus, in which 
the same process was continued with ever increas- 
ing strength, while the intellectual awakening 
under the influence of Greek philosophy sapped 
the faith of almost all educated men in the efficacy 
of their cults, and in the very existence of their 
deities ; (IV,) from the age of Augustus to that of 
the Antonines — a period which is marked, on the 
one hand, by a partially successful attempt to 
revive the old cults and, on the other, hy the 
introduction of a new one with a wide political 
meaning, viz. the worship of the Emperors. The 
characteristics of these four periods will be traced 
in detail in the course of this article ; but it will 
be neeessarjr flrst to give some account (a) of the 
sources of information on which we depend for 
onr knowledge of the Roman religion, and (6) of 
the principal modern works in which those sources 
have been utilized with good results. 

(a) Ancient authorities , — ^The most important 
evidence that we have of the original character 
of the religion of the Roman State is contained 
in the surviving religious calendars, or Fasti, of 
which we have &agments of about thirty, and one 
almost complete. These exist chiefly on stone, 
but for four of them we have to depend on written 
copies of lost originals ; they were edited together 
by Mommsen in vol. i. of the Corpus Inscriptionum 
Latinarum, and we have the benefit of a revision 
of this edition by the same hand, published in 
1893, with one or two newly found fragments. 
They all date from between 31 B.c. and. A.D. 61, 
and thus represent the calendar as revised hy 
Julius Caesar ; but most fortunately the skeleton 
of the original Republican calendar, first pub- 
lished, according to Roman tradition, in 304 B.C., 
is fully preserved in them, as Mommsen con- 
clusively showed. This skeleton is easily dis- 
tinguished from later additions by the large capital 
letters in which it is inscribed or written in all the 
fragments that we possess ; it gives the days of the 
month with their religious characteristics as aftect- 
ing State business F. ^fastus, a day on which 
legal business may 'lawfully be transacted, and 
N. -nefastus, on which such business is unlawful 
and ill-omened), and the names of the gieat re- 
ligious festivals which concern "the whole State, 
including the Kalends, Nones, and Ides, or days 
of the new moon, the first quarter, and the 
full moon. Excluding the latter, we have the 
names, in a shortened form, of forty-five great 
festivals, from the Equirria on March 14 to the 
festival of the same name on Feb, 27, the last day 
of the old Roman year ; and, though it is not in 
every case by any means possible to recover the 
meaning of the name, yet it is obvious that these 
festivals, thus placed by an absolutely certain 
record in their right place both in each month 
and in the year, must be the foundation of all 
scientific study of the religious practices of the 
Roman State, taken together with the additions in 
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smaller capitals, whicli date from the Republican 
period. (For fuller information about the Fasti 
see Mommsen’s commentary m CIL^ i. 283 fh, 
condensed in Fowler’s Roman Festivals,^ p. 11 ff.) 

This invaluable record would, however, be of 
little use to us, were it not for other evidence of a 
varied character supplied by Roman literature and 
by Greek writers on Roman subjects, to which 
must be added a few additamenta preserved in the 
Fasti themselves, and chiefly in those found at 
Prceneste and in the grove of the Fratres Arvales. 
Two men of real learning, who lived and wrote at 
the end of the Republican period and at the 
beginning of the Empire, would, if we only had 
their worlds complete, furnish us with an immense 
amount of detail, both on the public religious 
calendar and on the religious life of the family 
and gens at Rome ; these are Varro and Verrius 
Flaccus, who, though deeply affected by ideas in 
reality quite foreign to the Roman religion proper, 
took great pams to investigate the facts and 
the meaning of the ancient rites. Earlier writers 
are of comparatively little use to us, for Roman 
literature began in an age when men were far more 
interested in politics or in Greek philosophy than 
in a religion which was fast losing its meaning j 
and it was only with the revival of that religion 
under Augustus that scholars, poets, historians, 
and writers on law began to interest themselves in 
it once more. The works of Varro and Verrius 
have come down to us only in a fragmentary con- 
dition or embedded in the works of later writers, 
such as Servius, Nonius, Gellius, Macrobius, 
Plutarch, and some of the Christian Fathers, 
especially TertuUian and Augustine. Three other 
writers of the Augustan age, whose works are 
more completely preserved, need special mention j 
Livy, who in religious matters, like Varro and 
Verrius, made some use of the books of the 
Pontifices, the sacred archives of the old religion ; 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus, who was for some 
time in Rome, and occasionally records what he 
saw as well as what he had learnt of Roman 
rites ; and Ovid, whose six books of poetical com- 
mentary on the Fasti contain a great deal that is 
curious and interesting about the festivals from 
January to June, mixed up with stories of late 
Greek origin and fanciful explanations which call 
for very cautious criticism. Of inscriptions and 
works of art we have very few until the Empire, 
and the few we have are difficult of interpretation ; 
nor is it likely that modern excavation will pro- 
duce anything that will throw much light, ex- 
cept indirectly, on the problems with which we 
have to deal. Thus it may fairly be said that at 
every point in the detail of this religion we are 
met by very serious difficulties, owing not only to 
the fragmentary condition of our authorities, but 
to the difficulty of explaining and piecing together 
what survives of them (Wissowa, Meltgion und 
Kvltm der Bdmer, ch. i.). 

(6) Modern research, — Until the 19th cent, very 
little progress had been made in this work of re- 
construction and interpretation ; but the new 
impulse given by Niebuhr to the study of early 
Rome produced a long series of valuable re- 
searches, and the names of Hartung, Ambrosch, 
Schwegler, Preller, Mar^uardt, Jordan, Wissowa, 
and Aust are now familiar to all students of the 
subject. Of these the most important are Mar- 
quardt, who first struck the right note by taking 
the facts of the worship of the Romans as the only 
legitimate basis for arriving at any conclusions as 
to their religious ideas [Bomische Btaatsmrwaltxmg^ 
iii., ed. Wissowa, Leipzig, 1885) ; Preller, whose 
Eomische Mythologie (ed. Jordan, Berlin, 1881-83) 
is indispensable, but needs careful handling, in- 
3. Hereafter cited as ‘Fowler * 


asmuch as it is based on a conception of the 
Roman deities as impersonations of natural forces 
which is no\y generally admitted to be in great 
part misleading ; and Wissowa, whose Religion 
nnd K%iUus der Romer (Munich, 1902 [2nd ed., 
much improved, 1912], ^ vol. v. pt. 4 of Iwan Muller’s 
Mandhueh der klassischen Altertumswissenschaft) 
is at present the most complete, and at the same 
time the most cautious, account of the subject 
that we possess, its only considerable defect being 
the author’s unwillingness to recognize the value 
of the tentative efforts of folklorists and anthro- 
pologists to explain Roman ritual by the com- 
parative method. To these works must be added 
the edition of the Fasti by Mommsen already 
mentioned, and many other valuable contributions 
by the same great scholar made in the course of 
his indefatigable researches into Roman history ; 
and, lastly, the Au^uhrhches Lexikon der griech- 
ischen^ und romischen Mythologies ed. Roscher, 
in which the Roman articles, though of varying 
value, taken as a whole, indicate an important 
advance in onr knowledge. The new ed, of Pauly’s 
Real-FncyclopadiBs by Wissowa, has already re- 
handled some of the articles in Roscher’s work. 

We proceed to consider in succession the four 
eriods into which, as has been explained, the 
tate religion may be historically divided. In 
dealing with these, and especially with the first, 
the characteristics of the Roman attitude towards 
the supernatural should be made tolerably plain. 

I. Fiest Period 

(From the earliest times to the end of the 
regal period). 

It has already been said that the Fasti, i.e. the 
skeleton of the oldest religious calendar, must be 
the basis of our inquiry, and that this was first 
published, according to tradition, in the year 304 
B. c. But, just as Domesday Book is a record which 
carries us back for centuries before it was drawn 
up, so with the Fasti, which the Romans them- 
smves attributed to their priest-king Nnma, and 
which bear unmistakable internal evidence of a 
very high antiquity. Though no actual date can 
be assigned, it is important to notice two facts 
which indicate the age in which it must have been 
drawn up. (1) The terminns ad guem is the date 
of the building of the Capitoline temple, univer- 
sally attributed to Tarquinius Superbus, since 
there is no festival in the calendar which has any 
relation to the trias of deities (Jupiter, Juno, 
Minerva) which was worshipped there. (2) The 
terminus a quo is the absorption of the Quirinal 
bill in the limits of the city, for the Quirinalia 
and the cult of Quirinus on that hill are included in 
the Fasti (see Wissowa^, p. 31). Thus, abandoning 
the doubtful names of legendary kings, we may 
say with confidence that the Fasti came into 
existence, in the form in which we have them,^ in 
the period of the city which included the Palatine 
and Quirinal hills, with the Subura, the EsquOine, 
and part of the Cselian hill. That is, when the 
city-State had grown into the form in which we 
know it, when Roman history may be said to 
begin, the work of religious as well as political 
organization (and the two were at no period wholly 
distinct) had begun with a definite catalogue, for 
the use of the religious-political mlers of the 
people, of religious ceremonies which concerned 
the welfare of the State as a whole. 

We have thus gained a firm footing in a definite 
eriod of the development of the Roman city- 
tate; hut the Fasti then drawn up do actually 
carry us back still further j as we might naturally 
expect, we find embodied in them, as organized 
1 Hereafter cited as * Wissowa^.* 
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parts of the worship of the city, cults and rites 
which beyond all question arose in an age when 
there was no city-State as yet, and which belong 
to the life of the shepherd and the agriculturist. 
It is not, indeed, too much to say that the native 
Roman religion had its roots in the mental atti- 
tude of the men of that early age towards the 
powers to whom they believed themselves indebted 
lor the prosperous issue of their labour spent in 
procuring subsistence from crops, flocks, and herds, 
or to whose ill-will they fancied they owed its 
failure. Almost all genuine Roman ideas of the 
supernatural can he referred to this principle of 
origin, and it must he caiefiilly borne in mind 
throughout the following pages. In order to make 
this clear, a list of the festivals (i.e. holy days of 
special religious importance) is here given, in the 
order in which they stood in the oldest calendar, 
beginning with March, which was the flrsb montli 
of the old Roman year (see Fowler, p. 5, and leih 
there given) : 

Mar, 14. Equirria. Aug. 23. Voi,oanalia. 

„ 17. ACtONIA, LlBERAIilA, „ 26. OPICONSIVIA 

„ 19. Quinquatrus. ” 

„ 23. Tubilustrium. 

April 16. Fordicidia. 

„ 19. Oereaha, 

„ 21. PARILU. 

„ 23 Yinalia. 

„ 26. Bobigalia. 

^11 13 } hEMURIA. 

„ 21. Agonia. 

„ 23. Tubibustrutm. 

June 9. VivsrALiA. 

„ 11, Matraha. 

Julj'' 6. POPLIFUGUA. 

” btJOARIA. 

^ „ 23. NeptunaijIa, 

„ 26. FimRlKALIA. 

Aug. 17, PORTUNALIA. 

„ 19. YINALIA. 

„ 21. CONSOALIA. 

Now, though there are in this long list many 
festivals of which the origin and meaning are 
obscure, yet we can distinctly trace in it the 
course of the operations of agriculture, and may 
conclude that those festivals in which this feature 
appears were taken into the State organization 
from a purely agricultural population. Thus all 
the April festivals have to do with the safety of 
the crops and herds; at the Fordicidia pregnant 
cows were slaughtered, and the unborn calves torn 
from the womb and burnt by the Virgo vestalis 
maxima, with the object, as the Romans them- 
selves believed (Ovid, Fasti, iv. 633), of procuring 
the fertility of the growing corn ; the name of the 
Cereal ia speaks for itself, though the ancient ritual 
was obscured by later Indi Cereales; the Parilia 
was a survival on the Palatine hill of the ceremony 
of purifying (i.e. averting evil from) the sheep, by 
driving them through burning straw, laurel, etc. ; 
and the Robigalia had a kindred object in avert- 
ing the dreaded mildew (rodi^o) from the growing 
com. In June the ritual oi the Vestalia clearly 
indicates a time when the Vestal virgins, whose 
origin, as we shall see, is to be found in the 
daughters of the agricultural household, cleansed 
the pemis Vestm, the representative of the store- 
house of the State, and made it ready for the 
reception of the grain about to be reaped j this 
work was finished on the 15th, which day is 
marked in the ancient calendar by the letters 
Q. St. D. F., i,e, *Quando stercus delatum fas’ 
(Varro, de Ling, Lot, vi. 32) ; when the refuse had 
been cleared away, public business, which had 
been forbidden since the 7th of the month, might 
be resumed. In August we meet with the true 
harvest festivals, after the com had been brought 
home I for both the Consualia and the Opiconsivia, 
in honour of deities or spirits closely connected 


„ 27. VOIiTURNALIA, 

gepfe. 

Oct. 11. Meditrinalia, 
„ 13. Fontinalia. 

„ 19 Armilustetum. 

Kov. 

Dec. 11. Agonia. 

„ 15. CONSUAliTA. 

„ 17 Saturnalia. 

„ 19. Ol'ALIA. 

„ 21. DlVALlA. 

„ 28 Larentalia. 

Jan. 9. Agonia. 

** 15*|- Carmentalia. 
Feb. 16. Lupercalia 
„ 17. Quirinalta. 

„ 21. Fee ALIA. 

„ 28 Terminalu. 

„ 24. ItEQlPUfllUM. 

„ 27. Eqiiirria. 


with each other {consus and consiva, from condere, 
‘to store up’), show traces of harvest customs. 
Harvest over, we And few festivals till December, 
when a second Consualia points to an inspection 
of the stored grain, and is followed by another 
festival of Ops, the deity of the material wealth 
of the community ; between the two conies the 
Saturnalia, which retained throughout Roman 
history the features of a mid- winter rejoicing of 
farm-labourers, in connexion with the worship of 
an obscure deity of agriculture who afterwards 
became mixed up with the Greek Cronos. Thus, 
without venturing further here into the difficult 
questions which beset the inquirer into the original 
meaning of other festivals, we have ample evidence 
that the Roman ideas of religion were largely 
influenced by their life as an agricultural people. 
The movable feasts also, and those which were not 
included m the calendar as not undertaken on be- 
half of the State as a whole (Festus, p. 245), point 
in the same direction. In the beginning of January 
we have the Compitalia, a survival in the city of 
the sacrifices made by rustici to Lares at the cross- 
roads when the season of ploughing was over 
(schol. on Persius, iv. 28) ; and the Amharvalia at 
the end of May was in the same way a survival of 
the jprocessional ritual by which the crops were 
purified from hostile influences (see also Fowler 
for probable explanations of other rites— e.y., the 
Argeorum sacra, May 14 or 15, p. Ill if. , and the 
‘ October-horse,’ p. 241 ffi). 

If the evidence of the most ancient calendar is 
clear as to the agricultural character of the life 
whose religious side it embodies, we next proceed 
to interrogate it as to the nature of the super- 
natural beings who were the objects of worship. 
Here we at once meet with disappointment. Very 
few of the festival names give us any clear indica- 
tion of a deity, and, even where deities seem to be 
suggested, they are not those which are familiar to 
us in Roman literature. The Vestalia, Neptunalia, 
Volcanalia, Saturnalia, Quirinalia, and one or two 
others, do indeed suggest names that we know; 
hut of these all but Vesta are in reality extremely 
obscure as genuine Roman deities. Neptunus, 
Volcanus, and Safcurnus are familiar names only 
because they became identified in later times with 
Greek gods of a polytheistic system ; Quxrinus 
seems to be a form of Mars, either an independent 
deity identified with him or an adjectival name 
of Mars which took shape eventually as a separate 
entity. The cult of Vesta was so perfectly pre- 
served throughout Roman history that we seem 
to have no doubt as to her existence as a definite 
deity ; yet the Romans themselves were not agreed 
as to her real nature, and we cannot safely dis- 
tinguish her as a deity from the sacred fire itself 
yffiich was the chief object of her cult. Again, it 
is easy to say that the Cerealia in April were in 
honour of Ceres ; hut a very little investigation 
will dispel all possibility of discovering under this 
name any clearly conceived goddess of the type to 
which we are accustomed, e.g . , in the Greek forms 
of religion (see art. ‘ Ceres,’ in Roscher ; Wissowa®, 
pp. 102 f., 297 ffi). The Robigalia of April 25 was 
supposed to he the festival of a god Robigus, and 
a note in the Fracnestine fragment of calendar, 
almost certainly from the hand of Verrius Flaccus 
(cf. CIL^ i. 236), runs : ‘ Feriae Robigo via Claudia 
ad^ milliarinm v ne robigo frumentis noceat ’ ; yet 
it is impossible to be sure that, when the calendar 
was first drawn up, many centuries before Verrius’ 
note was written, Robigus as a god was clearly 
distinguished from robigo, the mildew on the corn. 
So with the Terminalia in February : terminus 
was a houndary-stone between two properties, and 
we have explicit accounts of the ritual used in 
fixing the stone, which hears the mark of a high 
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antiquity, yet does not indicate any clear concep- 
tion of such a deity as became associated with 
Jupiter in the legend of the Capitoline temple 
(Fowler, p. 324 ff.). Once more, the Lupercalia, 
which became famous owin^ to a well-known event 
in the life of Julius Caesar, is generally believed to 
have been in honour of Faunus ; but the Romans 
themselves were not agreed on the point ; and it 
is extremely doubtful whether in this case, as in 
others, we need to associate the rites with the 
name of any deity at all. Lastly, it will be 
noticed that the names of Jupiter, Juno, Minerva, 
the great trias of the Capitoline worship of later 
times, as also those of Mars and Janus, are not 
indicated in the names of the festivals ; and it is 
only from the additions made to the calendar 
under the Republic, and from Roman literature, 
that we learn that the Kalends of each month 
were sacred to Juno and the Ides to Jupiter, that 
the rites of March and of the ‘ October-norse ’ had 
some special connexion with Mars, and that at 
the Agonia (which is probably an ancient name 
for sacrifice) of Jan. 9 a ram was offered to Janus. 

These examples will be enough to show that we 
should not be justified in supposing that the most 
ancient Romans had any very clearly defined ideas 
about the supernatural beings whom they invoked, 
and that it is better to rid our minds at once of the 
impression conveyed by both Greek and Roman 
literature, that each deity was a clearly realized 
personality with distinct attributes. It seems cer- 
tain that to the Romans the cult appealed as the 
practical means of obtaining their desires, of 
warding off evil influences from all that they most 
valued, while the unseen powers with whom they 
dealt in this cult were beyond their ken, often un- 
named, or named only by an adjective significant 
of their supposed functions, and visible only in the 
sense of being seated in, or in some sense sym- 
bolized by, a tree, stone, animal, or other object, 
such as the mildew, the fire, a spring, etc. Had 
they been as personally conceived as we are apt 
to suppose, we may be sure that they would not 
have been so easily superseded and absorbed by 
Greek and other deities as we shall see that they 
were. They are often multiplex, as the Fauni 
(on this point Wissowa®, p. 208 ff., holds a different 
opinion), Silvani, Lares, Penates, Semones, Car- 
mentes, and they are apt eventually to run into 
one another, as do Telxus, Maia, Ceres, and the 
Dea Dia of the Arval Brotherhood (G. Henzen, 
Acta Fratrttm Arvaliumt Berlin, 1874, p. 48). In 
fact, we have beyond doubt in this oldest stratum 
of Roman religious thought a dsemonistic and not 
a polytheistic type of religion, such a type as has 
been shown by J. E. Harrison {Prolegomena to the 
Study of Greek Beligion, Cambridge, 1903) and 
others to have existed in Greece before the 
great deities of Olympus occupied the attention of 
the Greek mind, and such as is known to have 
existed not only among savage peoples but in 
Europe (e..^., Lithuania) and in China (see TJsener, 
Gotternameny p. 80 f., and P. D. Ohantepie de la 
Saussaye, Lehrbuch der Beligionsgesckichte, Frei- 
Wrg, 1887-89, i. 240 ff.). The Roman objects of 
worship were spiritual powers {mmina, in the 
Latin tongue) ; they were beings whose undefined 
nature made them very hard to invoke ^ with 
certainty or security— >a fact which in the history 
of this religion gave rise to an elaborate priestly 
system of invocation (see below). 

It is obvious, too, that in such a theology there 
could have been little chance for even a people 
more naturally imaginative than the Romans were 
to find material for myth ; and we may fairly con- 
clude with Aust {Religion der Mopmr, p. 19) that, 
though there were Roman deities and Roman 
worship, there was no Roman mythology. 


‘The deities of Rome,* he goes on, in a very Instmctivo 
passage, ‘were deities of the cult only. They had no human 
form, they had not the human heart with its virtues and 
vices. They hod no intercourse with each other, and no 
common or permanent residence , they enjoyed no nectar or 
ambrosia, . . . they had no children, no parental relation. 
They were,iinde^, both male and female, and a male and female 
deity are often in close relation to each other ; but this is not 
a relation of marriage, and rests only on a similarity in the 
sphere of their operations : so we have Faunus Fauna, Cacus 
Caca, Jupiter Juno, Liber Libera, Oonsua Ops, Lua Saturni, 
Salacia Neptimi, Hora Qmnni, Maia Volcam, Nerio Martis.i 
The expressions pater and mater that often occur m the cult 
(Janus pater, Jupiter, Mars pater, Mater Matuta, etc.) point 
to a creative or generative power only in the region of nature. 
These deities never become independent existences; they 
remain colourless cold conceptions, numina as the Romans 
called them, that is, supernatural powers whose existence only 
betrays itself in the exercise of certain powers. The Roman 
did not trust himself to mark clearly the sex or name of his 
deities, as we see in the custom of invoking all deities confuse 
or generatim after prayer to a particular one, in order not to 
pass over any from ignorance or to give him a wrong name. 
In the formulas of prayer we meet with expressions such aa 
“sive deus sive dea ea,’* “sive mas sive lemina," “quisquis es,** 
“ sive alio quo nomine te appellari volueris.” * 


Again, after what has been said, it will easily 
be understood that such nutnina could not hare 
resided in temples made with hands, or have been 
represented in iconic form ; what Tacitus says of 
the German Suevi may be taken as adequately 
describing the ideas of the early Romans them- 
selves : *nec cohibere parietibus deos, neque in nllam 
humani oris speciern adsiniulare, ex magnitudine 
coelestium arbitrantur; lucos ac nemora conse- 
crant, deorumque nominibus appellant secretum 
illud, quod sola reverentia vident ^ {Germania, ix.). 
This is well illustrated in the cult which was 
probably the oldest form of Jupiter-worship at 
Rome, that of Jupiter Feretrius, whose numen 
seems originally to have resided in an oak on the 
Capitoline hill, on which oak Romulus is said to 
have fixed the first spolia opima taken from a 
conquered enemy ; underneath this oak, as we may 
guess, a small altar was in course of time erected 
within a consecrated enclosure, the two forming 
what was called a sacellum, or small piece of holy 
ground ; and only in later times was this again 
enlarged into a building with a roof, of the kind 
called an cedes, or house of the god. ^ 

So far we have been interrogating the oldest 
calendar as to the religious life and ideas of the 
Romans before their organization into a city -State, 
and have ventured to conclude : (1) that these 
were the life and ideas of an agricultural people ; 
(2) that the objects of their religious thought and 
worship were not definitely conceived personal 
gods, but spirits, or numina, active in certain 
special functions (all of them, we may now add, 
in immediate relation to man, and otherwise non- 
existent), but having no human personality or 
affections. But beyond this it womd be rash to 
venture in attempting to divine the religious con- 
ceptions of the oldest Romans ; and we will now 
turn to consider the Fasti as the ordered record of 
the yearly recurring religious procedure of a fully 
developed city-State, from the union of the Pala- 
tine and Quirinal cities to the time of the Etruscan 
dynasty of the Tarquinii. 

The following specimen of the Fasti is here repro- 
duced in order to show better than could be done 
by any description the high state of religious 
organization which the Roman State had attained 
when the calendar was drawn up j it is taken from 
the Fasti Maffeiani (OIL^ i 223) : 

N. 8. N, 

Q. N. 


1. KCal)Feb. 

2. N. 

S. N. 

4. N. 
e. NON. 

5. N. 

7. N. 




10. N. 

11. N. 

12. N 

18. Em. 

14. N. 




1 In these last examples the female name probably indicates 
no more than some aspect of the activity of the mal i mwnen. 
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16. LUPERCcalia). ]SP. 
10 EN 

17. QUIR(malia). N?. 
18 0. 

19. C. 

20 0 . 

21. FERALOa). F. 


22 . 0 . 


23. TER(minalm). 

24. REGIFfugium). 

25. 0 

26. EN. 


27. EQftiirria). IP. 

28. 0. 


NP 

N. 


Here it must be obvious that the fixing of 
Kalends, Nones, and Ides, and of the great festi- 
vals, together with the distinction of the days as 
proper (F. or 0.) for State business, or improper _(N. 
or 'rP . ), or proper only after certain sacrificial rites 
were over (EN, Q.R.G.F., and Q. St. H.F.), proves 
that tlie State whose religious life it regulated had 
already gone througli a long process of development, 
and was in the hands of capable and clear-headed 
religious rulers. We have to see, now that we 
have reached this stage, who these rulers were; 
what deities they admitted as specially concerned 
with the welfare of the Roman State; what 
holy places they reckoned as proper for their 
religious functions ; and what sacrifices they per- 
formed there, and in what insignia of office. 

i. Tmjs At the head of the whole 

religious system was the King (Rex). This is made 
certain by what may be called the method of 
survivals, by which alone we can conjecture safely 
the details of administration in the regal period. 
When that period came to an end, the sacrificial 
functions of the Rex passed to a Rex sacrorum or 
sacrifioulus (cf, the jSao-tXeiJs at Athens), who 
continued to hold the first rank in dignity (Festus, 
p. 198 [ed. Lindsay]). We may be almost as sure 
that other functions exercised in Republican times 
by the Pontifex maximus also belonged originally 
to the Bex, viz. the selection of the vestal 
virgins and the Flamines, and the superintend- 
ence of these, who were in his^o^es^rt^ (Marquardt, 
p. 240). The Vestals had the care of the sacred 
fire, the symbol of the unity of the State, while 
the Flamines were sacrificing priests attached to 
particular worships; thus it is now generally 
admitted that the State in this early form repre- 
sents the discipline of the earliest Roman house- 
hold, the Rex taking the place of paterfamilias , : 

the Vestals of the daughters of the family, and the 
Flamines of the sons. Further, in accordance with 
a Roman practice which also had its origin in 
the life of the family, the Rex was assisted by 
competent counsellors in all matters relating 
to religious law or custom ; one collegium^ the 
Pontifices (five in number, according to tradition), 
was specially concerned with the administrative 
details of the/w® sacrum, and another, the Aiigures, 
with the science of omens, now apparently begin- 
ning to be developed out of the crude superstitions 
of an original peasantry.^ In matters relating to 
alliances, truces, declaration of war, etc., in which 
the relation of the State with other peoples was 
concerned, the Rex was assisted also by a collegium 
of Fetiales. ^ Lastly, there were certain associations 
whose activity was confined to particular occasions ; 
the Luperci, of whom we hear only at the Luper- 
oalia ; the Saiii, or dancing priests of Mars (active 
only in March and October) ; the Fratres Arvales, 
whose grove was at the fifth milestone, i,e, the 
boundary of the original ager Bomanus on the 
road to Ostia, and who were concerned chiefly 
with the lustration of the crops in May; and 
the Sodales Titii, of whom nothing is known 
but their name. Cf. art. Priest, Priesthood 
(Roman). 

ii. The numina with whom the State 

had to do— the divine inhabitants, so to speak, 
of the city and its territory— were known, in later 
times at least, as di indigetes, and were thus dis- 
tinguished from the di nomnsiles (or novensides), 
t.6. new inhabitants, in a manner analogous to the 
familiar distinction between patricii and pleheii 


(Wissowa^ p. 18). Wissowa has elaborated a list 
of these on the evidence of the Fasti and of the 
names and functions of the priesthoods ; and this 
list may be accepted, if we bear in mind the 
characteristic ideas of the Romans about their 
deities, as already explained; such a caution is 
here necessary because this writer is apt to regard 
all Roman deities as clearly conceived in too 
polytheistic a sense. 


AnnaPerenna . . . . 

Carmenta (Flamen Oarmen- 
talis) 

Oarna ..... 
Ceres (?) (Flamen Oerealia) , 
Census ..... 
Diva Angerona .... 
Falacer (Flamen Falacer) 
Faunus (?) (Luperci) 

Flora (Flamen Floralis) . 

Fons 

Furnna (Flamen Furrinalis) . 
Janus (Rex sacrorum) 

Jupiter (Flamen Dialis, Fetiales, 
Augures) 


Larenta 

Lares 

Lemures 

Liber 

Mars (Flamen Martialis, Saiii) . 


Mater Matutft . « . . 

Nepfcunus . , . . . 

Ops 

Pales, Palatua (Flamen Palatix- 

alis) 

Pomona (Flamen Pomonalis) . 
Portunus (Flamen Porbunalis) . 
Quirinus (Flamen Quirinalis) . 

Robigus 

Saturnus . . . . . 

Tellu8(?) 

Terminus 

Vejovis 

Vesta (Virgines Vestales) . 
Volcanus (Flamen Volcaiialis) . 
Volturnus (Flamen Voltumalis) 


March 16 (not in Fasti, but 
known from Ovid). 

Carmentalia, Jan. 11, 16. 

June 1. 

Cerealia, April 19. 

Consualia, Aug. 21 and Dec. 16. 

Divaba, Dec. 21. 

Lupercalia, Feb. 16. 

(Not m Fasti). 

Fontinalia, Oct. 13, 

Funmalia, July 26. 

Agonium, Jan. 9, 

All Ides : Vinalia, April 23 and 
Aug. 19. Meditrinaba, Oct 
11, Poplifugium, July 6, 
Dec. 23. 

Larentalia, Dec 23. 

Compitalia (movable festival). 

Lemuria, May 9, 11, 13. 

Liberalia, March 17. 

Equirria, Feb 27 and March 14, 
March 1. Agonium Marbiale, 
March 17. Quinquatrus, 

March 19. Tubilustrium, 

March 23 (and May 23?). 
October-horse, Oct. 16. Ar- 
milustrium, Oct. 19. Am* 
barvaha (movable festival). 

Matralia, June 11. 

Neptunalia, July 23. 

Opiconsivia, Aug, 26. Opalia, 
Deo. 19. 

Parilia, April 21. 

Portunalia, Aug. 17. 

Qmnnalia, Feb. 17. 

Robigalia, April 25. 

Saturnalia, Dec. 17. 

Fordicidia, April 16. 

Termmaha, Feb 23. 

Agonium, May 21. 

Vestalia, June 9. 

Volcanalia, Aug. 23. 

Volturnalia, Aug. 27. 


This table is most useful in enabling us to see at 
a glance, in conjunction with the order in rank of 
the priesthoods, the worships which were most 
prominent in the Rome of this period. The Rex, 
it will be remembered, was at the head of these ; 
then came the Flamen Dialis, the Martialis, and 
the Quirinalis, and lastly the Vestals. Now we 
find that the Rex sacrificed to Janus on Jan. 9 ; he 
was also, no doubt, concerned in other rites — e.g,, 
at the Regifugium on Feb. 24 (see Fowler, p. 327) 
and in those of the Vestals which afterwards fell to 
the Pontifices ; but this is the only one of which we 
have certain evidence. The Flamen Dialis was the 
special priest of Jupiter, and sacrificed the ovis idulis 
on all Ides to the god ; on many other occasions 
—e,g., at the Vinalia both in April and in August, 
and at the Lupercalia — he was present ; in the latter 
case he may, however, have taken the place of the 
Rex after the abolition of^ the kingship. The 
Flamen Martialis and the Quirinalis were obviously 
connected specially with the cults of Mars and 
Quirinus, though we are in need of more explicit 
evidence; it is probable that the Martialis took 
part in the rite of the ^ October-horse ’ (Oct. 15) and 
m the Ambarvalia in May, and of the Quirinalis 
we know that he officiated at the Robigalia and 
the Consualia (for details see Marquardt, p. 332 ffi). 
The Vestals were, of course, chiefly occupied with 
the cult of Vesta, though in Republican tunes they 
seem to have taken part in many other ceremonies 
(cf. Marquardt, p. 336 ffi). 
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The most prominent deities, then, were Janus, 
Jupiter, Mars, Quirinus, and Vesta. These form 
the core, so to speak, of the Roman ideas of the 
supernatural in relation to the State j others which 
we find in Wissowa’s table will grow faint and lose 
vitality— those to which the Flamines minores 
were attached — or will take a different shape under 
foreign influences; but these five, or four, if we 
take Mars and Quirinus as two aspects of the same 
deity, the one belonging to the Palatine, the other 
to the Quirinal city, remained at all times leading 
Roman religious conceptions, and must now be 
briefly considered as the characteristic deities of 
this period. 

1. Janus and Vesta. — These two may be taken 
together, for in Roman ritual they were the first 
and the last deities in all invocations, public and 
private (Marquardt, p. 25 and notes). There is no 
conjugal relation between them (that, as we have 
seen, is foreign to Roman ideas), but they had 
beyond doubt a common origin, which left its 
traces on their cult to the last. Originally they 
were the numma residing in the doorway and the 
hearth of the house, i.e. they symbolize (if the 
word can be safely used) the sacred entrance to 
the house and its sacred inmost recess, where the 
sacred fire was. As the house and the family 
were the foundation of Roman civilization, so 
were Janus and Vesta the foundation of Roman 
worship. The temple of Janus, famous in later 
times, was in reality no temple at all : it was 
a gateway, with the sacred associations of all 
entrances ; it was under the special care of the 
king, as the doorway of the house had been in 
the care of paterfamilias,^ so that no evil thing, 
natural or supernatural, might pass through it 
into the house. This position of Janus in the 
house and in the State may safelj^ be taken as 
the origin of all the practices in which he appears 
as a god of beginnings : he was the oldest god, 
deorttm deus, the beginner of all things and of all 
acts ; he is an object of worship at the beginning 
of the year, the month, and the day ; but all this 
arose out of the characteristic Roman association 
of a mcmerv with the doorway of the house and 
the gate of the city (see Wissowa^, p, 103 ff. ; art. 
'Janus,’ in Roscher; Fowler, p. 282 n.). 

2 , Jupiter.— In contrast with Janus and Vesta, 
who represented the sacred character of the house, 
Jupiter {Diovis pater, from root div, 'shining’) 
was the great numen of the open heaven under 
which the Italian, then as now, spent the greater 

E art of his time. He was the nimen of that 
eaven at all times and under all aspects, whether by 
night or by day, in clear weather or in storm and 
rain. In the Italian hymn, one of the two oldest 
fragments of Roman invocation that we possess 
(Macrob. Sat. I. xv. 14), he is addressed as Lucetius, 
the deity of light ; the Ides, when the moon was full, 
were sacred to him ; when rain was sorely needed, 
his aid was sought under the name Blicius, by a 
peculiar ritual (Fowler, p. 232) ; as Jupiter Fulgur 
or Summanus he was the power who sent the 
lightning by day or night, and aU places struck 
by lightning were sacred to him ; the festivals of 
the vintage (Vinalia and Meditrinalia), which 
specially needed the aid of the sun and the light, 
were dedicated to him, and his Flamen was on all 
such occasions the priest employed. This con- 
ception of the deity was not only Roman, but 
common to aU the Italian peoples who were of 
the same stock; and everywhere we find him 
worshipped on the summits of hills, where nothing 
intervened between the heaven and the earth, and 
vy’here all the phenomena of the heavens could be 
conveniently observed. 

In Rome the oldest cult of Jupiter was on the 
Capitoline hill, and on the southern summit, where 


it became overshadowed in the next period by the 
great temple of Jupiter, Juno, and Minerva. This 
was the cult of Jupiter already mentioned 

in another connexion. The tiny temple (only 15 
feet wide, Dion. Hal. ii. 34) contained no image 
of the god, but it has been thought that he was 
supposed to reside in a stone {silex) which may have 
been believed to be a thunderbolt (but see JRS 
ii. [1912] 49 f,); this stone the Fetiales took with 
them on their official journeys ; and the oath by 
which treaties, etc., were ratified by them was 
said to be ' per lovem (lapidem).’ Here we get an 
early glimpse of that moral aspect of Jupiter which 
was retained in one way or another throughout 
Roman history ; as JDius fidius (F’owler, p. 138), 
and perhaps also under the clearly Greek name 
Hercules, he was the deity in whose name oaths 
were taken (' mediusfidius,* 'mehercule’) ; his 
Flamen presided at the old Roman marriage 
ceremony of the confarreatio, where he seems to 
have been regarded as a kind of witness of the 
solemn contract entered into (Wissowa^ p. 118) ; and 
on the Alban hill his cult, though overshadowed 
like that of the Capitol by the later innovations 
of the Tarquinian dynasty, was doubtless from the 
beginning of Rome’s relations with other Latin 
cities the centre-point of the religious aspect of the 
Latin league. (For the many forms of the Jupiter- 
cult, of which only the prominent features in the 
earliest period can be here described, see the 
exhaustive article by Aust in Roscher, condensed 
in Wissowa^ p. 113 n.) 

A word must here be said about Juno, who does 
not seem at all times to have been closely associ- 
ated with Jupiter, certainly not as his wife, until 
Greek anthropomorphic conceptions gained ground 
at Rome. That she, too, represented the light 
seems probable from the name {3mio—Jomno, mso 
from root div) ; but at some early time she became 
specially associated with the moon, as is shown 
by the formula used by the Pontifex in announc- 
ing the date of the Nones as soon as the new moon 
has appeared — 'dies te quinque (or septem) calo, 
Juno tk)vella’ (Varro, de Ling. Lat. vi. 27). Either 
from the supposed effects or the moon on women 
or from some other cause at which we can only 
guess, Juno was at all times peculiarly the numen 
of the female sex; Juno Lucina was invoked 
at the moment of childbirth (as, e.g., in Virml, 
Eel. iv. 10), and the genius of a woman was called 
her Juno. 

3 . Mars and Quirinus. — Mars is the specially 
characteristic deity of the early Roman State, 
and was intertwined with the foundation legend 
of the city ; it was the wolf of Mars that suckled 
the twins Romulus and Remus. "Why this was 
is on the whole clear, though the etymology of 
his name and the original conception which it 
indicated are g[uite uncertain, and we only know 
that, like Jupiter, he was worshipped by all the 
peoples of Latin and Sahellian stock. Agriculture 
and war were the two chief occupations of the 
early Romans, and it is precisely these with which 
the Mars-cnlt is most closely connected, as a careful 
examination of the Fasti plainly shows. These 
two occupations, it should be noted, are also 
closely related to each other on their religious 
side ; during the same period of the year, from 
March to October, the State was specially liable 
to the attacks of enemies— not only the human 
ones who attacked the Roman people and the 
crops and herds which sustained it, but also the 
divine enemies who might damage the m-owing 
or the harvested crops, and might also work havoc 
on the human population by disease or hindered 
fertility, It was in this period, March to October, 
and especially in these two months themselves, the 
first of which (also the first of the year) hears the 
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name of Mars, that the cult of this deity was most 
prominent* 

In March the dancing warrior*priests of Mars, 
the Salii, whose antiquity as a collegium is proved 
by the fact that they must be of patrician descent, 
dressed in the costume of the old Italian warrior, 
performed a series of processional dances, clashing 
their shields and spears as if to avert some evil 
influence, and singing the songs of which a frag- 
ment has come down to us (J. Wordsworth, Frag^ 
ments and Specimens of Early Latin^ Oxford, 1874, 
p. 667). The table given above shows that the 
1st, the 14th (originally probably the 15tli, as no 
other festival was on a day of even number), and 
the i7th were also great days in his cult, though 
we are more or less in the dark as to ^ the rites 
performed; but on the 23rd, the Tubilustriura, 
the tuhm used in war seem to have been made 
ready for the war season hy the religious pro- 
cess of lustratio ; and it may be that the horses 
of the cavalry were treated* in the same way at 
the Equirria on the 14th. At the Ambarvalia in 
May, where Mars was eventually ousted by Ceies 
or Bea Dia, the Erabies Arvales went in procession 
for the lustration of the ager Mopianus, and the 
hymn they sang, so far as we can judge from what 
we possess of it (Marquardt, p. 457 ; Henzen, p. 26), 
had a direct reference to Mars as the numen cap- 
able of averting noxious influences. This is con- 
firmed by the prayer of the Roman farmer preserved 
in Cato (de Agricultural 141), which begins, ‘Father 
Mars, I pray thee to be willing and propitious to 
me, my household, and my slaves,’ and prays him to 
avert all evil from crops and herds, and to bring 
the farmer’s labour to a successful issue. From 
May to October we lose sight of Mars ; but at the 
end of the agricultural and military season we find 
him again prominent. On October 15, which 
probably corresponded with the Equirria of 
March 14 (or 15), a horse was sacrificed with very 
curious ritual in the Campus Martius ; in this 
rite we may perhaps see a survival of an old 
harvest custom, which took a new shape and 
meaning as the State grew accustomed to war, 
just as Mars himself, originally peihaps the pro- 
tector of man, herds, and crops alike, became the 
deity of war-horses and warriors (Fowler, p. 249). 
The Mars'season was completed on Oct, 19 by 
the^ festival called Armilustrium, at which the 
Salii again appeared with their arma and aneilia 
(sacred^ shields), which were then subjected to 
lustratio and put away until the ensuing March. 
This short sketch of the ritual connected with 
Mars will suffice to show that the leading ideas 
in it are, as we said, agriculture and warfare ; it 
is needless to distingni^ the two more precisely, 
for we cannot separate the Roman warrior from 
the Roman husbandman, or the warlike aspect of 
his deity from his universal care for his people. 
(For more detail see Roscher’a art. in his Lexikon ; 
art, ‘Salii,’ in Smith’s Diet, of Antiquities 
Fowler, pp. 1-65 and 241 ff. with reffl there given.) 

Of Quirinus all that need be said here is that it 
is probable that this very obscure deity was a form 
of Mars belonging to the community settled on the 
hill that still bears his name; he seems to have 
had the same two characteristics as the Palatine 
deity, though these are difficult to trace with any 
certainty (see ■Wissowa^ p. 163). The most con- 
vincing evidence for the essential identity of the 
two lies in the fact that there were twelve Salii 
GoUini, i.e, of the Quirinal hill, concerned in the 
worship of Quirinus, answering to the twelve Salii 
Palatini of the Mars-cult (Liv. v. 52), 
iii. Cult of TSF i).&^i?.~-The Romans do not 
seem to have had, in early times at least, any idea 
of an under world tenanted by deities ; Orcus and 
Bis Pater are not conceptions of home growth, and 


Vejovis, in spite of Wissowa’s reasoning (p. 237), is 
far too obscure to he reckoned in such a category. 
Nor is this surprising : the deities of the Romans 
have always a direct relation to the life of the 
people, and in fact, as has already been said, exist 
only so far as they were supposed to have some 
direct influence for good, or evil upon the activity 
of that life. As death brought with it an end of 
that activity, and the dead man was free from all 
responsibility for it, subject to no sentence of 
punisiiment or reward, there was no call upon the 
imagination of the Romans (which was never 
strong or inventive) to create an under world like 
that of the Greeks, and the splendid picture of 
such a world which we find in the sixth Ailneid is 
wholly the result of Hellenic fancy. 

But the Fasti supply us with certain evidence 
that the dead, when duly buried with the proper 
rites, were the object of an organized cult. In 
February, the last month of the year, and one 
specially appropriated to what we may call, for 
want of a better word, purification, nine days were 
set apart for this cult {dies parentales)^ of which 
the last, the 21st, appears as a State festival, the 
Feralia. Whether the dead were cremated or 
buried (both customs existed in this period, as we 
know from the XII Tables, 10) was indifferent ; 
in either case the dead man was believed in some 
sense to live on, to have entered into that world 
of spirits which contained all the Roman deities, 
and thus the dead came to be di parentes or di 
manesy the latter word being explained by the 
Romans themselves as meaning ‘ the good.*^ On 
these days in February the rites of burial were, as 
it were, renewed, to make sure that the relation 
between the living and the dead should be a happy 
and wholesome one. The dead had long been 
buried in the family tomb in the city of the dead 
outside the city of the living, had been well cared 
for since their departure, and were still members 
of the family. They had their jura {jus manium) 
under the supervision of the Rex and later of the 
Pontifices ; experience has taught the citizen that 
the State must regulate his conduct towards the 
di manes for the benefit of both parties. In May 
too, another month of purification and apparently 
of ill omen, we find three days, the 9th, 11th, and 
I3th, styled Lemuriat i.e, ‘lestivals’ (if the word 
may be here used) of the Lemures or Larvae, the 
ghosts of ancestors who had died away from home 
in war or otherwise, and had not been buried with 
due rites ; these were probably supposed to be apt 
to return to the house which they once tenanted, 
and had to be got rid of again hy special cere- 
monies, of which Ovid has given us a specimen in 
his Fasti (v. 432). These days of the Lemurla are 
marked ‘ nef asti ’ in the calendar, while the dies 
parentales of February are— some of them at least— 

‘ C.’ {comitiahs), and the Feralia is ‘ F.P.’; hence it 
has been inferred with justice that the Lemuria 
was the older festival, representing a conception of 
the dead as hostile to the living, which is not con- 
sistent with the organized life of a city-State, 
where the majority of human beings would die at 
home and in peace. This view (Fowler, pp. 107, 308) 
may account for the fact that of the Lemuria we 
hear hardly anything but what Ovid tells us in the 
passage just quoted, and even that belongs rather 
to the private life of the household than to they-ws 
sacrum of the city. It would seem that the cheer- 
ful character of service of the dead which we find 
in February had entirely taken the place of the 
older and ruder rites. (For other indications in 
the calendar of the cult of the dead see Wissowa^ 
p. 236 ; and, for the whole subject, Marquardt, p, 
310 tf.; Aust, p. 225 ff.; and Be Marchi, II Gulto 
private^ p. 180 ff*. ; cf. art. ANCESTOR- WORSHIP 
[Roman].) 
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iv. Holy PLACMS, — All places in the city and its 
ager which, for want of a more exact word, we 
should term *holy’ were of two kinds, according 
as they were or were not authorized by the State ; 
if they had been, in accordance with the directions 
of Rex^ and Senate, subjected to the process of 
dedicatio and consecration i.e. devotion to a deity 
by the Pontifices, they were loca sacra. If, on the 
other hand, they were objects of fear or rever- 
ence from their own nature only, and as a con- 
sequence of the common feeling of the people or 
any part of it, they were loca religiosa. The best 
authority for this distinction is iElius Gallus, 
ap, Festus, p. 424 (ed. Lindsay) : ‘ Gallus -dClius 
ait sacrum esse quodcunque more et institute 
civitatis consecratum sit, sive mdis sive ara sive 
locus sive pecunia sive quid aliud, quod dis 
dedicatum atq ue consecratum ^ sit ; quod autem 
rivati sum religionis causa aliquid earum rerum 
eo dedicent, id pontilices Romanos non existi- 
mare sacrum.’ We may thus infer that before 
the completion of the city-State and its organi- 
zation, and probably for some time afterwaids, 
the spots supposed to be inhabited by mimina 
were loca religiosan and this is borne out by the 
fact that places such as those which had been 
struck by lightning, the Lacus Curtins in the 
Forum, and others to which popular superstition 
attached ill omen, were loca religiosa. The term, 
therefore, though often applied to objects simply 
because they had not undergone the rites necessary 
to make them sacra (e.g., tombs, sacellan etc. ), seems 
to take us back to a time when the civilizing and 
reassuring influence of the State had not yet fully 
done its work in bringing the divine inhabitants 
of the city into happier relations with the human 
population. But, when once a deity had been suc- 
cessfully settled in a particular spot, with cere- 
monies about the efficacy of which no one could 
have any doubt, since they were authorized and 
carried out by the State authorities, there was no 
further cause for any vague apprehensions about 
his attitude to the people ; if duly propitiated, and 
especially on the anniversary of the dedication of 
the spot, he would be retained as a member of the 
community, unless, indeed, some enemy could per- 
suade him to desert it {evocare ) ; and liis attitude 
should be beneficent. All places in which deities 
were thus settled were designated by the word 
sacer. 

Strictly speaking, it was the ground they occu- 
pied that was thus styled ; and it was matter of no 
moment what might be erected on it. When a 
temple or altar had been destroyed, the ground 
still remained sacer. The general word for such a 
place, without any special reference to what was 
erected there, was fanwrn ; the simplest kind of 
erection was a sacellum^ i.e,, as Trebatius defined 
it (Gell. VII. xii. 6), ‘ locus parvus deo sacratus cum 
ara,’ and without a roof (Festus, p, 422) ; there 
were many of these in the city, even in the time 
of Augustus. But the holy place might be a grove 
or an opening within it {lucits), a cave like the 
Lupercal, a hearth like that of Vesta, or an arch- 
way, as that of Janus. All these were loca sacra 
if they had been duly dedicated and consecrated. 
The oldest example, so far as we know, of a house 
orected for the dwelling of a deity is the iFdes 
Vestse, which was round, like the earliest form of 
Italian house {A Companion to Latin Studied, ed. 
J. E. Sandys, Cambridge, 1913, p. 217) ; this was 
dedicated to the deity and consecrated, but wanted 
the inauguratio of the augurs, which was necessary 
for a templum. This word was applied to a building 
erected on a locus sacer, which had been not only 
dedicated and consecrated, but also inaugurated ac- 
cording to technical system of which the augurs 
held iS^ sowets, and of which we have but little 


definite kno^yledge. When a building wdth its site 
had been dedicated by the State, consecrated by the 
Pontifices, and inaugurated by the augurs, it was 
not only the dwelling of the deity, but was in all 
respects of good omen, and might even be used for 
what we should call secular purposes — e.g., for the 
assembling of the Senate, A document, in later 
times at least, in the form of an inscription, was 
drawn up by the Pontifices, recordmg the dedica- 
tion, the amount of consecrated land, the rites to 
be performed,^ and other points ; this was the 
lex dedicationis or lex templi. (See Marquardt, 
p. 270 ft'.; and, for the whole subject of loca sacra, 
lb. p. 145 ft. ; Wissowa^ p. 467fi'. ,* Aust, p. 209 ff.) 

As the collegium of augurs was certainly in 
existence in this first period of the Roman religion, 
it is possible that a few iempla, in the proper 
sense of that word, may have come into being 
before the end of it. But, if we once more interro- 
gate the Fasti, we shall find that the oldest fes- 
tivals (see above, p. 822), with hardly an exception, 
are connected with places that had not been sub- 
jected to inauguratio, though they were loca sacra. 
The Robigalia, for example, was held at a grove, the 
Vestalia at the Aildes Vestfe, the Lucaria at a grove, 
the Consualia at an underground ara, the Opicon- 
sivia in the Regia, as also the Agonia of Jan. 9, 
the Opalia at an altar in the Forum, the Feralia 
at burial-places, the Lupercaha at the Lupercal, 
and the Regifugium in the Comitium (see Fowler 
under head of these festivals). The evidence seems 
convincing that, when the Fasti were drawn up, 
there were no templa technically so called. Where, 
as at the Quirinalia, we hear of a sacrifice at a spot 
where a templum is kno'wn to have existed in later 
times (Fowler, p, 322), we are not justified in in- 
ferring that it took place originally in such a 
building ; there, as in other cases (Aust, de 
Mdibus sacris Fopuli Bomanin Marburg, 1889, p. 
33), the temple was without doubt preceded by a 
sacellum, 

V. Bitual of worship. -—T he basis of the 
Roman’s ritualistic dealing with his deities con- 
sisted in sacrifice and prayer, the two being, so 
far as we know, invariably combined. On im- 
portant occasions, and for particular reasons,^ these 
were performed in the course of a procession or 
circuit round some object— land, city, army, or 
instruments, such as arms and trumpets — or, again, 
the whole Roman people, if supposed to be in need 
of ‘ purification ’ from some evil influence ; in this 
extended form the ritual was called lustratio ; and 
this ceremonial was perhaps the most character- 
istic, not only of the Roman, but of all ancient 
Italian forms of worship. 

Sacrifice {sacrijicium), as the word itself im- 
plies, was an act of making over to the deity* some 
property more or less valuable, the meaning of 
sacer, as has already been explained, being ‘ that 
which belongs to a deity.’ The nature of the 
sacrijicium, as Marquardt puts it (p. 169), depended 
partly on the functions of the deity, partly on the 
object to be attained by the worshipper. The 
Roman husbandman offered the firstfruits of all 
his crops to the numina who were concerned with 
their welfare ( Wissowa^, p. 409), and this practice 
survived in the State in various forms ; e.q,, the 
Vestals plucked the first ears of corn in may for 
the pur^se of making sacred cakes, and the 
Flamen Dialis did the same with the grape-crop in 
August, with prayer for the safety of the whole 
vintage (Fowler, p. 204), Unbloody s^rifices of a 
similar kind also survived, not only in the daily 
private worship of the family and at the resting- 
places of tlie dead, hut in the ritual of the festivals 
which descended directly from an earlier pastoriJ 
and agricultural life j e.g., at the Parilia m April 
we hear of baskets oi millet, cakes of the same, 
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pails of milk, etc. (Ovid, Fasti, iv, 743 ff.) ; and at 
the Veatalia in June the Vestals offered sacred 
cakes made, in antig^ue fashion, of the ears ■which 
they had plucked in May {mola salsa). But the 
evidence of the Fasti sho-ws that -we cannot get 
hack to a time •when animal-sacrifices were not 
also in use ; and this is in entire accordance with 
the nature of Italian husbandry, which was 
al’ways more occupied with the rearing of cattle 
than with the raising of crops. The wealth of the 
ancient Eoman farmer consisted chiehy of cattle, 
and in State festivals we are not surprised to find 
that animal-sacrifices formed the staple of the 
worship. The animals most commonly sacrificed 
were oxen, sheep, and pigs ; hut the pig, as the 
cheaper and less honourable animal, was rarely 
used except in conjunction with the other two, or 
as a piacular sacrifice— a term to be explained 
below. The technical word for the slain animal, 
if ox, bull, or cow, was victima; if any kind of 
sheep, hostia. Male victims were employed in the 
worship of male deities and female victims in the 
worship of female deities, in later times at least ; 
but, in view of the uncertainty of sex in the 
most ancient deities, it may be doubted whether 
this held good in our first period. But, so far as 
our information about the ritual of the earliest 
festivals reaches, we know that a ram was the sacri- 
fice to Janus, a heifer to Jupiter (this was Jupiter 
Feretrius [Festus, p. 204]), and at the Fordicidia, 
presumably to Tellus, a pregnant cow ; to Mars in 
the kistratio agri, presently to be described, ox, 
sheep, and pig. Of ancient usage also was the 
sacrifice of a dog at the Eobigalia in April, and of 
a horse to Mars, as has already been mentioned, 
on Oct. 15. Of human sacnfice in the usual sense 
of the term there is no trace ; but it might 
happen that in a season of great peril or pestilence 
the children born between March 1 and May 1 
were made over to the god {ver sacrum), and, when 
they had ^own up, were driven out of the Roman 
territory (Festus, p. 519 ; Liv. xxii. 10, xxxiii. 44). 

The sacrificial ritual of the altar was extremely 
elaborate in later times, and it is impossible to say 
hrjw much of it was in use at the time of which we 
are now treating ; it may best be studied in Mar- 
quardt, p. 180 ff. All that need be said here is that 
the victim, which must be unblemished, was slain 
by the assistants of the priest, after its head had 
been sprinkled with fragments of the mola salsa, 
or sacred cake {immlatio), and with wine ; that in 
all ordinary sacrifices its internal organs were 
carefully examined, and, if of good omen, were 
placed upon the altar, while the rest of the animal 
was eaten. We can have little doubt that the 
examination of the liver, etc., formed a part of the 
ceremonial in the earliest period, since the object 
was to determine whether the deity would be 
satisfied with the condition of the animal offered 
him, and especially with those vital parts which 
were to be his share ; but the extraordinary 
development of the minutise of this practice be- 
longs to a later time. At what precise point in 
the ceremony the prayer was said does not seem to 
be known •, but it was probably during the laying 
of the cxta on the altar. The priest or other 
person who uttered it had his head covered, to 
shut out all evil influences or omens from his eyes, 
while a tibicen played the tibia in order to secure 
the same result for the ears ; all bystanders main- 
tained a strict silence (Marquardt, p. 175 ff.). As 
is seen below, the prayer was the expression of a 
desire, if not a claim, on the part of the sacrificers, 
that the deity would consider favourably such 
wishes and interests of theirs as were within the 
range of his activity, either by averting evil or by 
doing positive benefit. To obtain the desired 
result, every detail, both of sacrifice and of prayer. 


had to be gone through correctly; and a slip in 
either or any accidenbal hindrance, such as the 
stopping of the music of the flute-player, made it 
necessary to begin the whole ritual over again, and 
to ofler 2 i>p%aculum, or apologetic sacrifice. In this 
case the victim was usually a pig, and there was 
no necessity to examine its entrails ; it was offered 
whole or consumed by the priests (Marquardt, pp. 
179, 185). On great occasions such a piaculum 
was offered on the day before the festival, in order 
once for all to expiate any omission that might 
happen ; but it is possible that this was one of the 
later developments of the Jus dimnum (the victim 
in this case was a porcus prcecidaneus [Gell. iv. 
vi. 7].) Undoubtedly, however, it was in the 
first period of religious organization within the 
State that this extraordinary precision in cere- 
monial detail had its beginning. It was itself the 
result of that peculiarly Roman conception of -the 
supernatural which has already been touched upon. 
It was the outward expression of that vague fear 
of the unknown *vvhich we must attribute to the 
early Roman : he did not know his deities inti- 
mately, did not of himself know how to approach 
them with confidence, and might at any moment, 
for all he knew, he doing or saying things which 
would put them in evil mood towards him. It was 
just here that the State came to the rescue ; and 
the unbounded confidence of the early Roman in 
his State authorities, both civil and religious, his 
habit of unquestioning obedience to them, and his 
sense of obligation or duty, in both private and 
public life, are largely, perhaps mainly, due to his 
feeling of helplessness as an individual in his 
relation with the unseen world. We shall have 
to trace later the decay of this confidence and 
sense of duty (pietas), as the Roman mind became 
subjected to new influences, and as the extreme 
formularization of the old cults gradually de- 
stroyed all their life and meaning. But in these 
early stages of the Roman State the religious dis- 
cipline of minute ritual unquestionably had certain 
good and useful results (see Fowler, p. 344 ff.). 

Before we leave the subject of ritual, it may be as 
well to illustrate it, in the most highly developed 
form which it took in this period, from the cere- 
mony of lustratio, in which sacrifice, prayer, and 
procession were combined. The most remarkable 
record which we have of such a ceremony is not 
indeed Roman, hut belongs to the Umbrian town 
of Iguvium j it is an inscription of great length, 
containing a mass of detail for the instruction of 
the priests talcing part in the lustratio of a sacred 
hill {ocris Jlsius) ; it is in the Umbrian dialect, and 
difficult of interpretation, but it entirely confirms 
all we know of this religious process from Roman 
sources (Biiclieler, Umhrica, 1883). The object of 
this process of lustratio, as explained by Wissowa 
(p. 390), was twofold : (1) to purify the object round 
which the procession went from all evil that might 
be lurking there, and so to obtain the goodwill 
{pax) of the deities concerned with it (‘ pacem deum 
exposcere ’) ; (2) to protect it, by the aid of the 
god thus obtained, from all hostile influences, 
the circuit taken being a boundary within which 
no evil could come if the victims before their 
slaughter were driven round it according to the 
prescribed traditional order. This explanation 
may be taken as representing the Roman idea of 
historical times, and it is not necessary here to try 
to penetrate behind it into the notions of primi- 
tive man ; but it may be remarked that one at 
least of the lustrations of the old Roman calendar, 
that of the Palatine hiU by tbe Luperci on Feb. 
15, presents very peculiar features, which cannot 
altogether be explained in this way (see Fowler, 
p. 310 ff.), and also that the boundary line of city 
or ager, being carefully followed each year on 
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these occasions, was thus kept accurately in remem- 
brance. 

But the typical lustratio of which we know the 
details is that of the Ambarvalia in May, itself 
developed beyond doubt from the lustratio of the 
farm by the Koman husbandman, of which the 
detail has been preserved to us in Cato’s treatise 
on agriculture. We have to follow Cato, apply- 
ing his account to the developed festival of the 
city; but we have sufficient evidence that the 
latter was conducted on the same lines (Cato, de 
Agricultural 141). The procession of victims, bull, 
sheep, and pig — the most valuable property of the 
Roman — passed all round the fields just as the 
crops were ripening, and therefore most liable to 
injury from storm or disease. Three times they 
went round the land ; at the end of the third round 
they were sacrificed, and a solemn prayer was 
recited, which, according to Cato’s formula, ran 
thus (we must suppose that the Fratres Arvales, 
who were the priests presiding at the Ambarvalia, 
used a similar formula, on an extended scale, for 
the State land) : 

‘Father Mars, I pray and beseech thee to be willing and 
propitious to me, my household, and my slaves ; for the which 
object I have caused these victims to be diiven round my faim 
and land. I pray thee, keep, avert, and turn from us all 
disease, seen or unseen, all desolation, ruin, damage, and un- 
seasonable influence ; I pray thee, give increase to the fruits, 
the corn, the vines, and the plantations, and bring them to 
a prosperous issue. Keep also in safety the shepherds and 
their flocks, and give good health and vigour to me, my house, 
and household. To this end it is, as I have said — ^namely, for 
the purification and making due lustration of my farm, my land 
cultivated and uncultivated — that I pray thee to bless this 
threefold saonflce.’ 

At all these religious ceremonies the sacrificing 
priest, and all magistrates who had the right of 
sacrificing (in this period the Rex only), wore a 
peculiar dress. The most regular and character- 
istic one was the purple-bordered robe called toga 

rcBtcxta, which was also worn by children, both 

oys and girls, up to the age of puberty, probably 
because they had originally taken part as acolytes 
{camilli, camillm) in the sacrifices of the family 
(see Fowler, in CIB x. [1896] 317 ffi). But the most 
ancient priests, who were attached to particular 
cults, and whose sacrificial functions were con- 
tinuous throughout the year, had special insignia 
of their own, which they wore at all times to 
distinguish them, and so to avoid the many causes 
of pollution with which they might accidentally 
meet. The Flamines had an apex, or leathern cap, 
in which was fixed an olive twig with a wisp of 
white wool (Serv, ad Mn, ii. 683), and their wives 
{flaminicoe) a tutulus, or raised head-dress, hound 
with a purple fillet. The Vestals wore a white 
robe, and, when sacrificing, a thick white veil 
with purple stripe (see, for this suffihulum, J. H. 
Middleton, Auoient Borne in 188$, London, 1885, 
p. 199). The Sahi, when performing their dances, 
etc,, wore a primitive military dress, the trahea 
and tunica picta; the Luperci ran round the 
Palatine hill at the Lupercalia, girt with skins, 
probably those of the victims (Marquardt, p. 444, 
note 3); the Fratres Arvales were conspicuous 
by a crown of corn-ears made fast with white 
fillets (GelL vn. vii. 8). 

From what has been said in this sketch of the 
Roman religion in its earliest form as a concern 
of the State, the following characteristic points 
should have become conspicuous. 

1. The Roman believed himself to live in the 
midst of a population of spiritual beings [numina], 
whose attitude towards him was a doubtful one, 
and continually influenced by what he did or said. 

2. As a consequence, it was necessarjr for him to 
be on good terms with them, and this could be 
securely accomplished only by the constitutrful 


authorities of a State who by experience and 
tradition had learnt how to deal with them. 

3. This being not only an essential, but the most 
essential, part of the duties of the State, there was 
no real distinction between the jus sacrum and 

civile ; the former was a part of the latter, 
and always continued so (cf. Cic. de Legibus, bks. 
ii. and iii.). 

4. So, too, there is no original distinction 
between priest and magistrate; they were both 
alike concerned in conciliating the divine in- 
habitants of the city. ‘It was not a poet or 
prophet, but a King, and a priest-king, to whom 
the Romans attributed tlie origin of their religious 
organization’ (Aust). 

5. This inseparable union of State and religion 
had important and valuable effects on the Roman 
character ; the State was more to the individual 
than perhaps in any community ancient or modem. 
But the religion, as a religion, had an iiisufticient 
vitality. 

6. This was chiefly because it was originally 
based on a feeling of fear, which was never wholly 
shaken off. It was mainly negative in character ; 
i.c., the range of its prohibitions was far larger 
than that of its precepts. It can hardly he said 
that the moral law was enforced by it ; and there 
was a distinction between what was due to one’s 
fellow-men {jus) and what was due to the gods 
{fas). 

7. The one feature of this religion which had 
a moral value was the constant and indispensable 
attention to the details of duty ; if these were not 
duties to a deity who is righteous, and the source 
of all righteousness, yet they were duties that 
must be fulfilled ; and they constituted a righteous 
dealing towards the divine beings, which created 
a claim upon them to deal righteously towards the 
Roman, and to hinder and destroy his enemies, 
human and material. Beyond this we cannot go , 
the pietas of the old Roman was a valuable quality 
in itself, but it never led him to base his daily 
conduct upon higher motives than obedience to 
the State and its authorities as mediators between 
himself and a dangerous spiritual world. It would 
always have been difficult for a Roman to appreciate 
the story of Antigone. 

IL Second Period 

(From the Etruscan kings to the war with 
Hannibal). 

The religious system which has been described 
belonged exclusively to the State proper, t.e. to 
the patiicians, or members of the old patrician 
gentes ; no plebeian or ‘ outsider’ had any part in 
it whatever, either as priest or as worshipper. This 
will be easily understood after what has already 
been explained as to the relation of the divine 
and the human members of the State ; the former 
had no existence apart from the latter, and, as the 
State consisted of the patrician gentes, the deities 
who had taken up their abode in that State had, of 
course, no dealings with any others, and could be 
approached only by those who had entered into 
relations with them. But by the 7th cent. B.O. a 
considerable population was growing up in the 
city and its territory which did not belong to 
the old gentes, and whose cults and deities were 
altogether outside of the religion of the State 
proper. With the origin of this population we are 
not iiere concerned ; wlrat is of importance for our 
present purpose is to note that there is very strong 
evidence that the last three kings of Rome were 
not Romans hut Etruscans, and that the patrician 
State succumbed for a time to an invasion of that 
great Etruscan power which at this time spread 
ttaalf ovat central Italy, entering into relations 
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not only with the Latins of the Campagna, hut 
»vith the Greeks of Cnnue and the western coast. 
The consequence was a great and permanent re- 
volution, not only in the political institutions, 
hut in the religious system of the State. The 
second of these kings, generally known as Servius 
Tullius, admitted the plebeians to the army, and 
divided the city and its territory into four tribes, 
comprising all free men, whether patricians or 
plebeians, who occupied a certain amount of land. 
The last king, Tarquinius Snperbus, has all the 
characteristics of the tyrant : the Roman territory 
was extended, tiie aristocracy of the patrician 
gentes was oppiessed, while the unpiivilegod 
classes were brought forward and utilized. A 
great religious development accompanied the 
political one, of which we can distinctly tiace two 
features: (1) the admission of the plebeians to a 
share in the worship of the State ; (2) the intro- 
duction of new deities and woisiiips, of one new 
and important priesthood, and of new methods of 
approaching the divine protectors of the State, 
both old and new. In the peiiod we have now 
before us the old worships continued to exist as 
before, for the Romans held tenaciously to every 
custom and cult which they had at any time re- 
cognized ; but the Rome that in the three following 
centuries extended her dominion over Italy, Sicily, 
and Sardinia could not but extend at the same 
time the range of her deities and her worship. 
Conquest, commerce, alliance, and, we may add, 
even peril and pestilence brought new additions 
to her divine population. If a community was 
conquered by her, its deities and their cult came 
into her hands, and she must either continue their 
worship within the centered city or invite them to 
take up their abode at Rome (Marquardt, p. 35 If.). 
Again, if the State was in peril, either from 
enemies or from pestilence, it might be necessary 
to call in the aid of new deities where the old ones 
seemed to be of no avail ; for, as the dominion and 
intercourse of the State were extended, it came 
into contact Avith deities of whom the Roman 
authoiities knew nothing, and who needed special 
invocation by experts in the right methods. Thus, 
while the list of the d% mdigeUs was closed for ever, 
that of the di novensidesy the neAv-comers, Avas 
continually being increased ; new and startling 
forms of worship were seen in the city, and 
temples were frequently being vowed and dedi- 
cated both to old deities and to ncAv ones — to old 
deities under new names and forma, and to neAV 
ones Avho consented to take up their abode in or 
just outside the city. It is a period of religious 
activity as constant and vigorous as the political ; 
but it can be sketched in this article only in 
outline. 

I. The first and perhaps one of the best authenti- 
cated examples of the introduction of new cults at 
Rome is the foundation on the Aventine, outside 
the pomertumy of a temple of Diana. This was 
universally attributed to Servius Tullius, and is 
described by Varro (de Ling, Lat. v. 43) as ‘com- 
mune Latinorum Dianae templum.’ Now, the 
famous cult of Diana at Aricia, which has become 
familiar to us since the publication of Frazer’s 
Golden Boughy was undoubtedly the centre-point 
of a Latin league which succeeded that of Alba 
Longa ; and the inference is that the headship of 
that league was now transferred from Aricia to 
Rome, and Avith it the cult of Diana, who Avill 
not be found (see above) in our list of the di 
indig etes. This Avas a temple in the full sense of 
the Avord, and its to dedicationUy or lex tempUy 
became the model for all later ones {OIL xii. 
4333). Later on it contained, after the fashion 
Avbich began in this period, a statue of the 
goddess morlelled on the type of the Ephesian 


Artemis, and borroAved from her cult at Massilia 
(Strabo, iv. 180). (For further details and refer- 
ences in connexion with this important event in 
the history of the Roman religion see Wissowa’s 
exliaustive art. ‘Diana,^ in his ed. of Pauly’s 
Beal-Ennjclopadi &> ) 

2. To the same period of Etruscan influence, 
and traditionally ascribed to Tarquinius Superbus, 
belongs a far more famous sanctuary, and one 
destined to be for ever the central leligious point 
of the Roman dominion ; this is the temple of 
Jupiter Optimus Maximus, Juno, and Minerva, at 
the north end of the Capitoline hill, Avhere its 
foundations, shoAving unmistakable signs of 
Etruscan design, may still be seen (hliddleton, 
p. 232). The combination of three deities in a 
single cult and a single temple Avas foreign to 
Rome, though not uncommon in Greece ; and, 
though Ave do not knoAv why Juno and Minerva 
shaied this great temple Avith Jupiter {Avho was at 
ail times the great object of Avorship there), we 
infer that the trias came with Italian names from 
Etruria, Avhere it represented an original trias 
(Tinia, Thalna, Minerva) introduced under Greek 
influence. The temple Avas on a scale of magnifi- 
cence utterly unknown to the primitive Roman 
builders : it was divided into three parts by two 
lines of pillars, and three cdlm at the north- 
western end contained statues of the three deities, 
with Jupiter in the middle holding his thunder- 
bolt. Such a foundation indicates a very great 
change in the religious ideas of the Romans, and 
the researches of recent times have placed it 
beyond all reasonable doubt that it was meant to 
overpower all the old cults of the patrician gentes 
by exhibiting in the utmost splendour one which 
should be common ground for patrician and 
plebeian alike, and which should symbolize the 
unity of the Roman State in its new form— the 
form in which it Avas destined to advance in fame 
and dominion till it overshadowed all the States of 
the civilized Avorld (see J. A. Ambroseh, Shedien 
tmd Andeutungeny Breslau, 1839, p. 205 ff.). At 
the same time, in all probability, was also built 
the temple of Jupiter Latiaiis on the Alban 
lull, Avliieh henceforward took the place of the 
temple of Diana in uniting the members of 
the Latin league in a religious Avorship (FoAvler, 
p. 95 ff.). 

In close connexion with this great temple there 
came in new usages of the utmost importance in 
the history of the Roman religion. The dies 
natalis, or dedication day, of the temple was 
Sept. 13, and on this day took place the epnhm 
JoviSy when the images of the three deities were 
decked out as for a feast, and the face of Jupiter 
was painted red with minium; the magistrates 
and Senate partook of a meal in avMcIi the deities 
weie supposed also to share. We do not know for 
certain at what date this practice began, but it 
is by no means impossible that in one form or 
another, though haidly perhaps as a completely 
! anthropomorphic conception of the deities con- 
cerned, it may be attributed to the same period as 
the temple (Marquardt, p. 348 ; cf. FoAvler, p, 218). 
This temple also Avas the goal of the triumphal 
procession of the victorious king or consul, who 
was then dressed and painted like the statue of 
J upiter himself ; and the games {kidi votivi, after- 
wards Indi Eomani), Avhich he had voAved to hold 
in honour of the god if victorious, Avere originally 
celebrated on the same day. 

3. The most important of all the innovations 
of this age was the introduction into the temple of 
the so-called Sibylline Oracles, under the influence 
of which an entirely new system of ritual was 
brought into vogue. This must noAv be explained 
in some detail. (For the Capitoline temple and 
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Jupiter see esp. Aust’s art. ^Jupiter,’ in Eoscher, 
iii. 705ff.) 

According to the familiar Eoman story, these 
‘oracles^ were pressed on the last king of Rome 
by the Sibyl of Cumae herself, and he finally took 
from her three books of them, which were pre- 
served in the Capitoline temple. It may be wiat 
the Romans first made acquaintance with the 
Cumsean Sibyl at this time ; but it is highly prob- 
able that the story was invented to give credit 
to the verses which from time to time were in- 
vented by the Roman priests themselves to suit 
particular exigencies of the State (H. Diels, 
Sihyllinisch& Blatter, Berlin, 1890). What is certain 
is that these verses contained not prophecies of 
future events, but religious ‘prescriptions’ as 
remedies for alarming prodigies, pestilences, etc., 
and that these had nothing to do with the old 
Eoman worship of the d% indigetes, but involved 
the introduction of new deities, or of old ones in a 
new form, and of new ceremonies of a kind much 
more sensational, if the word may be used, than any 
yet seen in the city.^ The intercourse with Cumrn 
and the Greek cities thus led directly to great 
changes ; and, though it was the immediate result of 
the Etruscan dynasty, there can also be no doubt 
that the change it brought about was accepted by 
the patrician aristocracy which succeeded that 
dynasfcy, and that they manipulated the new 
‘oracles’ with far-reacning effects. The verses 
were committed to the care of a new patrician 
priesthood, consisting of two members, the duomri 
sacris faciundis; on the authorization of magis- 
trates and Senate they were from time to time 
consulted by these priests, who then announced 
(without divulging the verses themselves) the 
result of their inquiries, and recommended 
certain rites as the necessary remedies for the 
evils to be averted. Thus it is at once clear that 
the governing class acquired in this way the legal 
means of metamorphosing the whole Roman re- 
ligious system ; and it is hardly too much to say 
that they succeeded in doing it. 

4. It was just after the abolition of the kingship, 
according to the Eoman chronicles, that the new 
priesthood first introduced a new worship ; in 493 
B.O, was built the temple of the Greek trias Demeter, 
Dionysus, Persephone, under the Roman names 
Ceres, Liber, Libera. Apollo, with whom the 
Sibyl had always been closely connected, followed 
soon, in 431 B.c. Among other Greek deities 
introduced in the same way were Artemis as 
Diana, Aphrodite as Venus (the latter an old 
Italian deity of the garden), and .^sculapius. All 
these were worshipped with the ritus Grcecus, 
which henceforward was recognized as equally 
legitimate with the ritus Eomamts j e>g., the head 
of the sacrificing priest, which in Roman usage was 
always covered, as has been described above, was 
in the ritm Qroeeus uncovered (Marquardt, p. 186). 
This is the only detail of the new sacrificial ritual 
of which we have certain knowledge ; but there 
were other ceremonies introduced oy the same 
agency which had a more important bearing both 
on the Roman religion and on its character. In 
the year 399 B.O., as we learn from Livy (v. 13), 
what was called a Uctisternivm was for the first 
time ordered by the Duoviri ‘ ex Sibyllinis libris,’ 
in consequence of an alarming pestilence. ^ For 
eight days Apollo and Latona, Hercules and Diana, 
IsSrcurius and Neptunus, were seen reclining on 
couches in Greek fashion, and appearing to partake 
of a meal laid out on a table in front of each of 
them ; the figures were wooden puppets richly 
robed, and rested with their left arms on cushions 
{pulvinaria). Here there seem to be at least one 
or two of the old Eoman deities; but we soon 
discover that Diana is really Artemis,* Latona, 


Leto ; Mercurius, Hermes ; Neptunus, Poseidon ; 
and we can guess that, though the experts may 
have believed that the foreign gods were mox*e 
efficacious for the purpose in hand, it was desirable 
to propitiate the people by introducing some of 
them at least under familiar names. These Ucti- 
sternia were frequently repeated, and came to 
form the essential part of the supphcationes, or 
festivals of prayer and intercession, which were 
also ordered by the Duoviri ‘ ex Sibyllinis libris,’ 
though sometimes also by the Pontifices and Senate 
(Marquardt, p. 48), and consisted of processions and 
worship at each place where the gods were exposed 
to yiew, as described above. It is noticeable that, 
while on the old Eoman system the priest alone 
took part in religious rites and was alone admitted 
to a temple, here the whole populace was ex- 
pected to view the processions ; men, women, and 
children prostrated themselves in prayer before 
the images of the gods, or crowded into the new 
temples (Li V. iii. 6, 7). 

These rites mark the first appearance of a 
tendency, constantly recurring in later Eoman 
history, to seek for a more emotional expression 
of religious feeling than was alibrded by the old 
forms of sacrifice and prayer, conducted as they 
were by the priest on behalf of the community 
without its active participation. It would seem 
as if^ the sensitiveness of the human fibre of a 
primitive community increases with its increasing 
complexity and with the greater variety of experi- 
ence to which it is exposed ; and, in the case of 
Rome, as if the simple ancient methods of dealing 
with the divine inhabitants who had been induced 
to settle on the site were felt to he no longer 
adequate to the needs of a State which was steering 
its way to empire among so many difficulties and 
perils. It is not, indeed, certain that the new rites, 
or some of them, may not have had their proto- 
types in old Italian usage (see Marquaidt, p. 46 ; 
Fowler, p. 218) ; hut what we can he sure of, so far 
as our evidence can carry us, is that the emotional 
element was wholly new. In Livy’s accounts we 
seem to see a sense of sin, or at any rate of pollu- 
tion — a something wrong in the relation 01 the 
State to the supernatural, which did at times show 
itself in the ancient world, as, e.g., at Athens in 
the 6th century B.C. No doubt it indicates, both at 
Rome and at Athens, the presence of a new popu- 
lation, or at any rate of one outside of political 
privilege, which cannot rely upon the efncacy of 
methods in which it has no share and of which it 
knows nothing — a population left out of account 
to a great extent in the dealings of the State with 
the gods, and therefore the more liable to anxiety 
and emotion. If we can judge of this period of 
Roman religions history by the general tendency 
of the policy of the Roman Government, we may 
see here a deliberate attempt to include the new 
population in worship of a kind tiiat would calm 
its fears and satisfy its emotion, while leaving 
uncontaminated the old ritual which had served 
the State so long. 

But there are not wanting signs in this period 
that the old religious forms were bein^ cared for 
and developed in new ways ; and this is more 
particularly obvious in the last century before the 
war with Hannibal. This brings us to a con- 
sideration of the part played after the expulsion 
of the last king by the two great colleges of 
Pontifices and augurs, who, as we have seen, were 
during the regal period only the consnlting staff 
of the Rex in religions matters. The patrician 
aristocracy used them with cousnramate skill in 
establishing their control over all religious aspects 
of the State’s business; and it was not till the 
year 300 B.c* that plebeians were admitted to 
them, though long before that date (in 367, Liv. 
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vi, 37) the Bnoviri had been increased to ten, half 
of whom must be plebeians. 

5. The Pontifices. — ^Thisco?%wmwasoriginally 
of the sacred number three (Marquardt, p. 241), was 
increased to nine in this period as the business of 
the office grew, and later rose to fifteen. Of these 
members the Pontifex maximus was at all times 
both nominally and really the head, while the 
others formed his comiliumy according to Roman 
magisterial practice; on him devolved, when the 
kingship was abolished, the whole of the func- 
tions of the Rex in relation to the divi7ium; 
i.e. the sacra of the State, in the widest sense of 
the word, were in his care. The Vestals, the Rex 
sacrorum, and the three great Flamines were 
selected by him under a process which placed them 
in his jwles^as as they had been in that of the 
Rex (see above); and he succeeded to the Regia 
which had been the king’s dwelling, and which 
was close to the temple of Vesta, the heart of the 
State, on the Via Sacra. As he held his office for 
life, and as under his presidency the collegium co- 
opted its own members when vacancies occurred, 
it may fairly be said that he was the most import- 
ant and influential personage in the State during 
this period ; and this will be stiU more obvious fl 
we consider his powers and duties. These were 
chiefly administrative, and may be explained under 
two heads, as they affected (1) the State in general, 
and (2) the life and interests of families and 
individuals. 

(1) Htate authority. — The special sacrificial 
functions of the Rex, which were traditionally as- 
sociated wdth his title, passed to the Rex sacrorum ; 
but much ritualistic work remained for the Ponti- 
fex maximus and his colleagues. For example, i 
all piacular sacrifices, except those which were 
undertaken after inspection of the Sibylline books 
by the Bnoviri, were ordered by, and carried out 
under the supervision of, the Pontifices ; the books 
of Livy abound with examples of this practice. 
Events were constantly happening which required 
such expiation, and it was only in extreme cases 
that the Pontifices gave way to the Duoviri. All 
prodigiat and especially the striking of any spot 
or building by lightning, called for their action 
{procuratio fulguris)^ and such places were under 
their directions walled in and remained sacred. 
Again, all vows {wta) made by magistrates— e.y., 
in undertaking to build a temple, or to hold hidi, 
in case of the successful issue of a war or other 
enterprise— were subject to the approval of the 
Pontifices, who dictated the exact wording of the 
votum^ and superintended its fulfilment,^ No 
temple could be made over to a deity without 
their sanction, and the terms of dedication as well 
as the whole ritual to be followed were laid down 
by them in the Ux dedicationis. The reception 
or admission of new deities lay within their sphere 
of action ; and, though we do not hear of collisions 
between them and the Buoviri sacris faciundis, 
we can liaidly suppose that the latter could have 
resisted objections on the part of the higher cot 
legiim to any new cults brought in under their 
auspices. But, as we examine the list of temple 
foundations of this period (see Anst, de Mdihus)^ 
we seem to see that those which were due to the 
Duoviri and the Sibylline books were most numer- 
ous in the first two centuries after the expulsion 
of the last king, while a new period of pontifical 
activity in this department seems to begin after 
the opening of the collegium to the plehs in the 
year 300 b.c. Between 273 and 264 B.o. we find 
four temples dedicated to gods not of Greek Wt 
of Italian origin : to Census, Pales, Tellus, and 
Vertumnus; and during the first IPunic war to 

1 Liv. iv. 27: ‘dictator, pmeunte A, Oornelio poiitifioe 
niaximo, ludofl . . . vovifc.’ 


the Tempestates, to Janus, to Juturna, and to 
Fons, all deities connected with water, who were 
perhaps utilized, in the absence of any distinctively 
Roman god of the sea, at a time when Roman 
fleets were in continual peril. The Pontifices seem, 
too, at this time to have been very active in invent- 
ing new deities on Roman lines and in harmony 
with Roman ways of thinking of the divine ; thus 
abstractions, such as Salus, Fides, Spes, Pudicitia, 
are provided with habitations, and a deity Argen- 
tinus, according to a highly probable conjecture of 
Mommsen, was introduced when silver coins were 
first struck in 268 B.C. In fact, the Pontifices, 
under the headship for many years in this 3rd 
cent. B.c, of plebeians (Ti. Coruncanms [Liv. Epit. 
xviii.], Cmcilms Metelius, from 243 to 224), were 
so extremely active in this way that it is not 
unreasonable to ascribe to them that strange 
catalogue of deities called the Indigitainenta, 
which is usually referred to a much earlier 
time, and which is constantly quoted to prove 
that the Romans of the earliest age invented and 
named deities who presided over every action of 
their lives. Varro copied this list from the libri 
pontificum^ and St. Augustine {dc Civ. Dei, iv. 8 ff.) 
copied them from VaiTO to show the absurdities 
of the Roman worship. If, as the present writer 
believes, these lists were merely the results of 
pontific^ invention in the age of which we are 
speaking, and, though based on the ideas of the 
spirit-world which were explained under period I., 
were never really popular, there is no need to 
examine them here; we may be content with 
noting that they exemplify well the tendency to 
what we may call a scientific theology, built up 
on popular ideas, but coming far too late to have 
any permanent effect on the Roman conscience — 
if, indeed, they ever could have had any. We 
may see in Cunina, the cradle deity, in Iterduca, 
the deity who attended the children to school, 
in Sterculina, the dunghill spirit, and the rest, a 
pontifical classification which probably had no 
other effect than to assist in toeing the life out 
of the old Roman’s feeling towards the numina 
* around him — an example of the process by which 
a religious system was gradually killed by the 
exaggeration of its own methods (see art. In- 
DiGiTAMENTA ; and, for the view given above, 
Fowler, p. 341, and Beligious Experience of the 
Roman People, p. 159 ff.). 

Two other functions pertaining to public admini- 
stration remain to be mentioned. First, they had 
the entire charge of the calendar with its course of 
religious festivals. It is not necessary here to go 
into the history of the Roman measurement of 
time or the nature of their astronomical year ; but 
all such matters, as well as the adjustment of 
religious rites within the year, were absolutely in 
the hands of this college, and the frequent necessi^ 
for intercalation put a power into their hands 
which, in later times at least, was often used for 
olitical purposes. Secondly, the archives of the 
tate were in their keeping, and consisted of 
records drawn up by themselves, both of religious 
and of political events. 

(2) Authority over private life . — ^Every Roman 
family had, like the State, its own sacra, which it 
was bound to keep up as long as it existed, and 
which ceased to exist when it came to an end ; we 
have already noticed the worship of the door and 
the hearth, and that of the dead ancestors, and to 
these were no doubt added in some families special 
cults of particular deities, as, e.g., that of Vejovis 
at Bovillse in the Julia gens. Thus every marriage, 
every death of a paterfamilias, and every testa- 
ment made by persons sui juris was of importance 
not only in the way in which we regard them at the 
present day, hut as affecting the maintenance of 
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these sacra^ which became eventually so often a 
burden upon the family that a hereditas sine 
sacris was a proverbial instance of good luck. 
The supervision of all these matters, originally so 
immensely im^rtant for the integrity and per- 
petuity of the JEloman family, was the work of the 
Pontihces. The old patrician form of marriage by 
confarreatiOf a rite of distinctly religious character 
(De Marchi, p. 147 ff.), could be completed onljr by 
the consent and in the presence of the Pontifex 
maximns ; for by this process a new family was 
created, of which the new sacra had to be organ- 
ized by him. For much the same reason the mak- 
ing of a will was a process of a sacred character, to 
which the consent of the collegium was necessary, 
In the days of the kings the Kex had presided on 
these occasions twice in the year, on March 24 
and May 24 (Mommsen, Bomisches Staatsrechty iii. 
376) at the Comitia Curiata (called on these days 
Calata), no doubt with the Pontifices as assessors ; 
and to the Kex succeeded the Pontifex maximns, 
as we may infer, though we have no direct evi- 
dence (cf. Marquardt, p. 307). Once more, the 

jus manium, i.e. the rules under which the 
rites of burial were conducted, and the yearly 
renewal of these at the Parentalia, the choice of 
the last resting-place, and all questions as to the 
right of a dead person to burial — these matters 
were also wholly under the jurisdiction of the 
collegium. If we try to appreciate the fact that 
such things were infinitely more important in the 
eyes of the early Koman population than they are 
for us— that the least flaw in carrying them out 
might lead to very unpleasant consequences for 
the family — ^we shall begin to understand how 
great and far-reaching was the power of the Ponti- 
fices over the conscience of the privatus homo : it 
can be compared only to the power of the mediaeval 
priest, and might nave become a yoke on the 
popular mind as heavy and as continuous, if the 
Komans had been sensitive to threatened terrors 
in another life, or if they had not come into contact 
with the unbelieving Greek even before this second 
period came to a close. (For further details see 
art. Peiest, Priesthood [Koman]; A. Bouoh4- 
Leclercq, Les Pontifes de Vamienne ISome, Paris, 
1871; Marquardt, pp. 236-320; Wissowa^, p. 501 ff.) 

6, The Augures. — ^The collegium of Augures, 
originally, like that of the Pontifices, three in 
number with the Kex at the head, was also increased 
to nine, and opened to the plebs in the eventful year 
300 B.c. by the Lex Ogulnia. It stands apart from 
the other priesthoods, inasmuch as it had nothing 
to do witn the actual worship of the gods; its 
activity was entirelj^ concerned with the interpre- 
tation of omens, which were supposed to affect all 
State business, including the appointment of priests, 
the consecration of temples, the reaping of the 
crops, and the meetings of assemblies for the 
election of magistrates and the passing of laws. 
Doubtless the Italian husbandman, before he had 
become the citizen of a State, had been wont to 
observe carefully all signs of weather, among which 
would naturally be reckoned the movements of 
birds and other animals ; in part such omens would 
be based on experience and of some practical value, 
in part also on fancy and superstition. The work 
of the augurs in the city-State was to reduce these 
signs to a system, as the Pontifices reduced to a 
^stem the details of worship and religious law. 
Conflicting interpretations would lead to fields and 
quarrels ; and it is most characteristic of the Koman 
ideas of government that the whole authority in 
such vital matters should be placed in the hands of 
a collegium, in whose decisions the State and aU its 
members should have absolute confidence as the 
inierpretes Jouis, who could construct a sjstem of 
their own, hold their meetings in strict privacy (on 
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the Nones of each month), and so relieve the minds 
of the pe(mle from constant scruple and doubt. 

Every Koman magistrate of the highest rank 
had the right of ^ectio, i,e. of taking the auspices; 
but the college of augurs was the referee in all 
doubtful cases, and in the city the magistrate was 
accompanied by an augur when, rising at mid* 
night, he took his position at the proper place in 
order to observe the heavens (Marquardt, p. 401 
and reff, ). The details of augural lore which were 
strictly followed on these occasions are very compli- 
cated, and imperfectly known ; and they have in 
reality little to do with the religious beliefs of the 
people. As an example we may cite the fact that, 
apart from the observation of the flight of birds 
and of lightning, which was the chief subject of 
the elaborate systematization of this collegium, 
that of the manner of feeding of the sacred 
chickens was also developed under their super- 
intendence: if the chickens refused to feed, the 
omen was bad; if they so greedily devoured 
that they dropped grains out of their bills, the 
omen was good (Cic. de Divinatione, i. 15). It is 
needless to say that such absurdities led to a 
disbelief in the whole system among educated 
men, though it was kept up for the benefit of the 
ignorant and superstitious multitude; and before 
the close of our period we have a Consul in com- 
mand of a fleet throwing the sacred chickens 
(which every fleet and army carried with it) into 
the sea because they would not feed (in 249 B.C. 
[Liv. JSpit. xix.]). 

Before we leave these two great collegia of the 
Pontifices and Augures, it is necessary to point 
out that these 'priests’ were in no sense what we 
should now call ecclesiastics, set apart from the 
world of laymen to live a holy life, to teach, and 
to preach ; they might be magistrates as well as 
priests, they taught no doctrine, they practised no 
asceticism. The religion which they represented 
was one of works and not of faith ; so long as the 
cults were properly carried out and the omens duly 
observed, all was done that need be done fox the 
safety and prosperity of the State and its members. 
As the jus divinum was part of the ju^ civile, so 
were the priests to be reckoned among the officials 
of the State. Only the most ancient ones, the 
Vestals and the Flamines, were kept apart from 
the rest of the population as being engaged in daily 
sacrificial operations which would be ineffectual 
if they were liable to contamination, and of these 
the Vestals alone maintained their exclusive 
priestly character to the last. 

To sum up the characteristics of this period, we 
notice : 

1. The introduction of numerous new deities and 
their cults, both of Italian and of Greek origin, 
and of a more showy and emotional ritual, the 
latter more especially under the direction of the 
Sibylline books and their keepers, the duoviri sacris 
faciundis. 

2. The systematization of the jus dwmum as an 
essential part of the jus civile, or law of the State, 
to such a degree that all the important acts of 
a l^man citizen, both public and private, were 
regulated in their relation to the divine inhabit- 
ants of the city. 

3. The rise to paramount power in the State of 
the two great colleges by whom this regulation was 
effected, and especially of the Kontifices. 

in. Third Period 

(From the war with Hannibal to the Empire, 
218-31 B.O.). 

The religious system which we have been so far 
examining may be described as the sum-total of 
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all those cults which were recognized and main- 
tained by the State; this maintenance by the 
State was the unifying principle in it. In the 
period now to be dealt with we shall find the 
care of the State for the old cults becoming 
rapidly relaxed, while at the same time new and 
foreign ones are introduced of a kind much more 
incompatible with the old Roman ideas than any 
that had been adopted in the previous age, those 
old ideas themselves being used more and more 
for political purposes only, as the governing class 
discovered that under the influence of Greek 
philosophy it ceased to share them, while the 
lower population remained at least as super- 
stitions as ever. Here, then, the Roman State- 
religion might he said to come to an end, so far 
as it was an honest supervision of the relations 
between the human and the divine population for 
the mutual benefit of both — a work of pietas^ a 
performance of duty from genuine motives, with 
the object of safeguarding the best interests of the 
community. As Aust has well said (p. 67), the 
subject now branches in three directions, if we are 
to follow the history at Rome of those ideas which 
may broadly be termed relimous, though they no 
longer combine to form a flxaxacteristic national 
religion, "We should have to trace the decay of 
the old cults ; the growth of new beliefs or specu- 
lations about the nature of the gods, Fate, divina- 
tion, and duty; and, thirdly, the superstitious 
notions of the masses and their increasing sensi- 
tiveness to the influence of exciting foreign 
worships. But to work all this out in detail 
would be quite beyond the scope of this article. 
It will be better (1) to give a brief account of the ; 
immediate effects of the war with Hannibal, both 
during its continuance and afterwards, on the 
relimous feelings of the people and on the policy 
of the governing class; (2) to sketch briefly the 
influence of Greek literature and philosophy in 
disintegrating the old religious ideas; (3) to 
summarize the actual results of these causes on 
the national religion in the last two centuries B.o. 
Even the decay of a religion is a valuable study ; 
and perhaps there is no other example of decay so 
well attested and so easily admitting of explana- 
tion. (For detailed accounts of this period see 
Marquardt, p. 67 ff. ; Wissowa®, p. 60 ff. ; L. 
Krahner, Qrundlvnim zur Gesch, des Verfalls der 
romischen StmtsTdigion^ Halle, 1837, passim; 
Fowler, Bdigious E^perimcet pp. 314-356.) 

i. The muEEXATE effects of tee HAmi- 
BAhXC WAM. — To those unaccustomed to reflect 
on the course of Roman history it may seem 
strange that a single war should be so far-reaching 
in its results; and it is iudeed true that our 
comparative ignorance of the civil history of the 
First Punic war, owing ^ to the loss of Livy’s 
second decade, may incline us to attribute too 
much to the Second. Yet there can he no doubt 
that the prolonged struggle with Hannibal (218- 
204 B.O.), carried on nearly all that time in Italy 
itself, forms a turning-point in the history of the 
Roman people and therefore of the Roman religion. 

It was, in fact, a civil war as well as a struggle 
with a foreign enemy ; the population of Italy as 
well as of Rome suffered terribly, from pestilence 
as well as slaughter; the economy of the whole 
peninsula was upset; and at the end, when rest 
and recuperation were so sorely needed, it was 
found that another great war with Macedonia 
was the necessary result of that with Hannibal, 
and that Borne was but beginning a course of 
conquest which was destined to change her whole 
being, leaving hardly a trace of the old Rome 
whose religious ideas we have been examining. 

At all the most critical moments of the war 
Livy records a number of ill-omened occurrences 


(prodigia) which were announced from various 
laces in the ager Bomanm, together with the 
irections given by the Decemviri or the Pontifices 
for expiating them {prociiratio). These prodigia 
seem to have been first made matter of record 
during the First war with Carthage, for the work 
of Julius Obsequens {Brodigiorum liber) originally 
began in the year 247 B.G., as we gather from its 
title, and it must have been at that date that Livy 
was first able to embody them in his history. It 
would seem, then, that in stress of war and public 
danger the nervousness of the people was great, 
and was met by special measures taken by the 
religious authorities ; and it is to be noticed that 
these measui-es are almost without exception 
derived from the Sibylline books ; Le,, they were 
not the old Roman methods of expiation, but 
appeals to new methods and often to foreign 
deities. It was the belief of the people that the 
old methods were insufficient, and the Roman 
deities angry or indifferent. Ifc will suffice here 
to mention the most remarkable of the new 
prescriptions which are recorded during the Hanni- 
halic war. 

Liw tells us that in 218 B.o., after the battle on 
the Trebbia, almost the whole community was 
busy with thejproc'Wmiio of a number of prodigia ; 
the city was lustrated ; forty pounds of gold were 
carried to the temple of Jimo at Lanimum ; the 
matronce dedicated a bronze statue to Juno in 
her temple on the Aventine ; a lectisternium was 
ordered at Caere, because the sortes of the oracle 
there had ‘shrunk'; Fortuna in Algidum had a 
supplicatio ; at Rome Juventas had a lectisternium, 
and Hercules a ; then the whole people 

held a supplicatio ‘ circa omnia pulvinaria ' ; and 
a praetor was directed to undertake the fulfilment 
of certain vows if the State should be in existence 
ten years later. ‘ Haeo proenrata votaque ex libris 
SibyUinia,' adds Livy (xxi. 62), ‘magna ex parte 
levaverant animos religione'; i.e., these measures 
served for the time to quiet popular scruple and 
anxiety.^ But almost directly a new trouble seized 
men's minds ; for the Consul Flaminius, the victim 
of Trasimene, left the oitj to assume his command 
without taking the auspices or making the usual 
vows in the Capitol, fearing that for political 
reasons the Senate might detain him by falsifying 
the auspices — a significant fact, if it be a met; 
and his subsequent defeat and death thus served 
only to increase the general panic. In the first 
chapter of bk. xxii. Livy records a new series of 
prodigia of all lands, and recourse was again had 
to the Sibylline books, and fresh directions were 
given for expiation, among which we notice the 

f rowing Greek influence in the prominence of 
uno, the legendary enemy of the Trojans, from 
whom the Romans were now beginning to believe 
thernselves descended. After the disaster at 
Trasimene the record becomes still more astonish- 
ing, Besides leotisternia and supplicationes, the 
Sibylline books directed the general vow of a 
'oer sacrum to be made (Liv. xxii. 9); i.e., if five 
years later the State still existed in integrity, all 
sheep, oxen, pigs, goats, etc., were to be dedicated 
to the gods, according to the ancient Italian 
practice; and ludi were also vowed, to cost 
333,333J asses, the number three having a special 
religious signi^eance. Lastly, the Decemviri 
ordered a lectisternmm of three days, in whidfi 
the twelve great Greek gods and goddesses 
appeared nnder Roman names : Zeus and Hera, 
Poseidon and Athene, Ares and Aphrodite, Apollo 
and Artemis, Hephasstus and Hestia, Hermes and 
Demeter (Liv. xxii 10), After the crushing defeat 
at Cannae envoys were sent to Delphi to inquire 
whether there was to be any end of tnese disasters; 
and during their absence the Decemviri ordered 
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‘sacrificia aliquot extraordinaria ’ (Liv. xxii. 57), 
among which Livy mentions that of a Gallic man 
and woman and a Greek man and woman, who 
were buried alive in the I’orum Boarmm — a 
horrible rite which is said to have survived even 
into the Empire (Wissowa^, p. 421). 

These examples will have made it clear that the 
strong fibre of the Roman people was giving way 
under constant peril and anxiety; their belief in 
supernatural agency was profound, but they knew 
not what deity was persecuting them, or where to 
turn for help, and were in danger of complete 
demoralization. All the religious expedients 
which Livy has recorded are the attempts of the 
governing classes to quiet the minds of the people 
by convincing them that no effoit was being spared 
to set right their relations with the unseen world, 
to vindicate themselves as mediators with the 
hostile deities; but so far all had been in vain, 
and the devices of the great colleges must have 
been put to a very severe test. Fortunately the 
worst was over, and only once during the course of 
the war was the danger again so imminent. When 
Hasdrubal was nearing Italy in 207 B . C ., a fresh out- 
break of prodigia was announced (Liv. xxvii. 37), 
and again new measures were taken, in which we 
once more note the prominence of Juno (Regina) 
and the predominance of Greek features in the 
steps taken to appease her. Two years later 
(206 B . c .) the Decemviri took a singular step in 
the hope of persuading the people to hold out a 
while longer until Hannibal should have evacuated 
Italy; twelve years had passed and he was still 
there, and both Rome and Italy were exhausted. 
They said that they found in their books an 
assertion that Italy could be freed from the 
enemy only if the sacred stone of the Magna 
Mater Idsea, the great goddess of Pessinus in 
Phrygia, were brought to Rome. The king of 
Pergamus, to whom the place and stone belonged, 
gave his consent, and the sacred symbol was 
conveyed to Rome, and received with relief and 
rmoicing by an excited and now hopeful people. 
‘Scipio was about to leave with his army for 
Africa; a fine harvest followed; Hannibal was 
forced to evacuate Italy the next year; and the 
goddess did everything that was expected of her ^ 
(Fowler, p. 70). The day on which the stone arrived 
was made a festival (April 4), called by the Greek 
name Megalesia. No Roman was allowed to take 
part in the service of the goddess, for such Oriental 
worships were of a dangerously orgiastic character; 
it was, in fact, a dangerous remedy, though a potent 
one. Nevertheless, the Government was willing 
within a few years to admit this stone into the 
very heart of the ancient city ; it had been placed 
at first in the temple of Victoria, but in 191 B . c . 
was transferred to a temple of the Magna Mater 
herself on the Palatine hill, dedicated in that 
year (Aust, de Mdihm mcris^ p. 22). With the 
introduction of this cult, which was freely taken 
up by all classes, we may connect the fashion 
of consulting Oriental astrologers, called by the 
Romans Cht^dmi or matheTnaticii which continued 
far into the period of the Empire, in spite of 
frequent attempts to restrain it, as in 139 B . C ., 
when they Avere expelled from Rome and Italy 
(Val, Max. I. iii. 3 ; and see the new Epitomes of 
Livy’s sixth decade brought from Egypt by Gren- 
fell and Hunt, line 192 lOxyrhynclim Fayyri^ pt, 
iii.]). The worship of Maor Bellona from Cappa- 
docia, and those of Isis and Mithras, were to follow 
in due course. 

There can, indeed, be no doubt that both Romans 
and Italians found their own narrow system of 
religion quite inadequate to express what we may 
call their religious experience of the last twenty 
years; they had longed for aid and protection, 


and for knoAvledge of the right way to address 
themselves to the supernatural powers in vrhose 
existence the great mass of them still profoundly 
believed; and they had invoked in vain, on the 
old ^ rigid methods, their own local and native 
deities. Undoubtedly the times had aroused 
strong emotion of a religious kind, and this had 
found no legitimate outlet. A still more striking 

E roof of this than even the introduction of the 
lagna Mater is the extraordinary rapidity with 
which the rites of Dionysus-Avorship, surreptitiously 
introduced at this time, seized upon the minds of 
men and Avomen of all classes in tlie year 186 B.C., 
spread over a ^reat part of Italy, and drove the 
Government to interfere forcibly to save the State 
from the moral disintegration which accompanied 
it. The story is told in full by Livy (xxxix. 8 if.), 
and we still have a part of tne decree by which 
the Senate commissioned the Consuls to investigate 
and check tlie mischief {CIL i. 43). This object 
was achieved ; yet the Bacchus-cult Avas alloAved 
to remain, imder strict supervision — the best of 
proofs, as Aust observes (p. 78), that the State 
religion no longer possessed the power to satisfy 
the cravings of the masses. It must, indeed, be 
remembered that the population of the city was 
by this time of a very mixed character ; the true 
Roman people had suffered severely in the Avars 
and by pestilence, and their place Avas largely 
taken by liberated slaves Avho were practically 
without any religion of their OAvn. To such, and 
to their descendants, even Jupiter Optinms Maxi- 
mus liimself could hardly appeal, for he was, in 
fact, a political rather than a religious conception. 
We may take it as a fact that this population 
found little comfort in the cults provided for it, 
and little or no aid toAvards right conduct. All 
that could be done Avas to keep it amused Aviili 
constant games and shoAvs, which had been 
originally of a religious character and limited to 
single days, but now were secularized and freely 
extended in length, and to keep it provided Avith 
the means of existence. To provide it with a 
common religious belief or worship was utterly 
beyond the power of the Government. The old 
dying religion could indeed be used, so far as its 
forms went, for political purposes, to control the 
naturally superstitious masses ; hut it had lost its 
unifying and comforting pov^er. 

ii. Tre influence of Greek literature 
AND PJSJiOiS ' OPirF .— The Hannibalit Avar affected 
the beliefs and the morale of all class js alike ; the 
critical spirit of Greek thought was to affect chiefly 
and directly that upper stratum Avhich was more 
or less capable of comprehending it. This critical 
spirit had long been acting as a solvent in Greece, 
not only on the ideas of the gods derived from the 
old mythology, hut on the local cults of the Greek 
7 r 6 Xeis and the belief in their efficacy ; and in this 
process it had been greatly assisted by the con- 
quests of Alexander and the wars of his successors. 
With the break-up of the keen individual life of 
the Greek city disappeared the genuine relation of 
the polytheistic Greek religion to the life of the 
citizen ; though the old city-cults lingered on in 
outward form, they lost their real meaning under 
the overshadowing power of deified kings and the 
attempts of philosophers to provide a rational 
basis for the daily conduct of the individual. 
Thus the Roman governing class, when it came 
rapidly under the influence of Greek thought in 
the period Avith which we are now dealing, when 
it began to develop a literature and to think, found 
nothing to learn from the Greeks which could act 
othervi^e than as a solvent of its old religious 

The very first example that Ave meet of this 
destructive process is too striking to be omitted 
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here, though it is no doubt possible to exaggerate 
its importance. Ennius, the first man of real 
genius who wrote in Latin, among his many works 
translated the rationalizing treatise of Euhemerua, 
in which he attempted to explain the Greek gods 
as merely ancient kings who had been deified—an 
idea quite in harmony with the prevailing practice 
of the post-Alexandnan period ; and this transla- 
tion does not seem to nave met with any dis- 
approval at Rome. It is characteristic of the age 
that the man who did more than any one before 
Virgil to glorify the Roman character and 
dominion should have struck the first direct 
blow at the popular belief in the gods ; but Ennius 
was no Roman himself, and he was perhaps 
only expressing his personal views (Krahner, 
p. 44), It is doubtful whether the book became 
popular; it is mentioned only once in Roman 
literature (Cic. dQ Nat, Deorum, i. 42, 119), and the 
methods of publication were then but little under- 
stood ; but in other works Ennius shows the same 
tendency {cf. the famous lines in his Telamo, based 
on the teaching of Epicurus : ‘ Ego deum genus 
esse semper dixi et dicam cselitum, Sed eos non 
curare ox>inor quid agat humanum geniis,^ etc 
[0. Ribbeck, Tmg, Mom, Frag.i Leipzig, 1897, 
p. 54]) ; and in his Pythagorean work entiWed Bpi- 
chanwii^ he introduced the Romans to naturalistic 
ideas of the gods which became the common pro- 
perty of educated men, and can be traced in the 
writers of plays, in Lucilius, Cicero, and Varro, 

But the two great systems of post- Aristotelian 
philosophy which found place at Rome in the last 
two centuries of the Republic had a far more pro- 
found and lasting effect on Roman religious ideas. 
(The third, the New Academy, being neither posi- 
tive nor constructive, but critical only, need not be 
considered here ; see art. Academy.) 

Bpicitreanism was first in the field, but was slow 
in gaining ground, and Rome produced no great 
Epicurean but Lucretius the poet ; nor did even he 
become popular, for his direct and enthusiastic 
denial of the value of religio, and his appeal to the 
iutellectual faculty of man to rid himself of the 
degrading bondage of that religioy were not in 
harmony with the Roman genius. Epicureanism 
was to some extent popular on its practical side 
(Cic. Tmc. iv. 3, de Div, li. 50), with bad moral 
effects ; but, as taking no account of gods or cult, 
except to put them aside as useless, it suited 
neither the class that was responsible for the sur- 
viving forms of the State religion nor the lower 
orders still steeped in superstition. See art. Epi- 
CDEEA^rS. 

Stoicism, on the other hand, laid a strong grasp 
on the best Roman minds ; its ideal man was in 
many ways in keeping with the ideal Roman 
character, and its cosmopolitanism suited the wide 
range and the varied populations of the Roman 
Empire. It did not deny the existence of the 
divine, or even, as did the Epicureans, the 
interest of divine beings in the affairs of the 
world ; it postulated a Supreme Deity, identical 
•with Reason, Law, or Destiny, and left place for 
the existence of subordinate deities by making 
them functional emanations from the Supreme 
One. As has often been observed, it had a strong 
religious side, and with some of the ablest Romans 
the teaching of an earnest and learned Stoic like 
Pansetius, the intimate friend of Scipio the 
younger, and founder of what may be called 
Roman Stoicism, became almost a substitute for 
religion. "While Stoicism did nothing directly to 
save the old cults from neglect or extinction, it 
did much to save the educated Roman from the 
contempt of all relimon which Lucretius had ex- 
pressed so vehemently, and even did something to 
save him from moral disintegration. And at the 


very end of this period we meet with a very curi- 
ous attempt, on Stoical principles, to harmonize 
the old religious beliefs with philosophic theories 
of the universe. We have lost Varro’s Antigui- 
tatcs Divinm, the counterpart of his Anti^uitates 
Humancc; but we know enough about it from 
surviving fragments, and from the criticisms of 
Augustine and Tertullian, to be confident that it 
was written not only from antiquarian interest, 
but from a genuine desire to reconcile Stoic 
theology with the prevailing ideas of the gods. 
Krahner was the first to point out the importance 
of Varro’s work in the history of the decay of 
the Roman religion, and he has been followed by 
Marqnardt and other writers. See art. Stoics. 

Varro assumed the Stoic doctrine of the animxis 
m%md%, the divine principle permeating all mate- 
rial things, which, in combination with those 
material things, constitutes the Universe, Nature, 
God, Destiny, or whatever other name the Stoics 
used to express it. The mundus is made up of the 
four elements, and these partes mmidi are also 
divine, as are the various phenomena which they 
underlie. In the 16th book of his work Varro 
co-ordinated this Stoic theory with the Grseco- 
Boman State-religion of his age. The chief gods, 
di prcBcipui or selecti, represented the partes 
mundi in various ways ; and even the difference 
of sex among the deities was explained by regard- 
ing all male gods as emanating from the heaven, 
and all female ones from the earth, according to a 
familiar ancient idea of the active and passive 
factors of generation (Augustine, de Oiv. Dei, vii. 23). 
The Stoic theory of daemons was utilized in the 
same way to find an explanation for semi-deities, 
heroes. Lares, Genii, etc., and thus another feature 
of the old Italian religious mind was to be saved 
from contempt and neglect. At the head of the 
whole system was Jupiter, who seems to have been 
recognized by the Stoics of the Roman school as 
representing not only the heaven but even the 
animus mundi itself (Cic. de Nat, Deor, ii. 1, 4) ; 
and the various functional activities of this sup- 
reme god multiplied him under innumerable titles 
(Tertullian, Apol, 14). So, too, with the other 
chief deities ; and thus another tendency of the old 
Roman religion was skilfully worked into the new 
system, viz. that tendency to see the supernatural 
manifesting itself in innumerable ways expressed 
by adjectival titles, and affecting all the details of 
human action and suffering, of which the Pontifices 
had taken advantage to construct their so-called 
Indigitamenta, But the deities of the Roman cults 
had become so worn and indistinct with age that 
in many or most cases their functions were no 
longer clearly to be discerned, even by a learned 
antiquarian like Varro ; and he was compelled to 
include in a large class of di incerti those of whose 
functional activity he could not be sure ( Wissowa®, 
p. 72). 

Thus the one system of philosophy which could 
really appeal -with effect to the best type of Roman 
mind w^as harmonized with the leading features of 
the old beliefs in a way which was neither un- 
reasonable nor ludicrous. The people, Varro 
seems to say, have neither time nor ability to 
reason on these matters, and there are indeed 
some things which it is better that they should 
not know (Aug. de Civ, Dei, iv. 31) ; but they have 
been on the right track in their ideas and worship, 
wanting only the philosophical basis and warrant 
for what they do and think. For the educated it 
is necessary to have this basis and warrant clearly 
defined, so that they combine the religious practice 
of their ancestors with reason and knowledge. 
This surely was a far more healthy and useful posi- 
tion to take up than that of the Epicureans and 
Lucretius, who looked on all religions as mere foUy 
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and mental bondage j and , to judge from the attacks 
made on it by St. Augustine and the Fathers, 
and from the temporary revival of the old cults 
which Augustus succeeded in achieving shortly 
after Yarro’s death, it was probably not without 
some substantial practical result. But it could 
have affected only the higher and educated classes ; 
and even they were never quite in earnest in deal- 
ing with such questions. Varro himself, a Sabine 
of the sturdy old-Italian type, with an extra- 
ordinary interest in matters of religious antiquity 
as well as religious philosop^hy, was probably more 
in earnest than any other Boman of that age ; but 
the ordinary attitude of the cultivated Roman to 
such speculations may be well seen in Cicero’s 
three books, de> Natura Deorum, which followed the 
work of Yarro, and were to some extent influenced 
by it. Cicero’s attitude to religion was simply 
sceptical and eclectic ; he inclined to the Stoic 
view, but treats the whole subject as a matter for 
pleasant discussion, without showing any convic- 
tion of its importance to Rome or mankind. In 
ail his voluminous writings, including his corre- 
spondence, there is no sign that his life was in any 
way afiected either by belief or by cult j the only 
way in which religio interests him is its use for 
political mrposes. And Cicero is a type of the 
educated Roman of his day (see some good remarks 
in Boissier, Beligion romaine^y i. 56). 

iii. The actual results on the national 
RELIOION, — We have now to illustrate the actual 
results for the old religion of these two main | 
causes of disintegration— the Hannibalio war and 
the influence of Greek philosophy. 

(a) The cults, — The niost striking evidence of 
the decay of those worships which we examined in 
the first period is suggested by our present ignor- 
ance of the meaning and the details of so many of 
them (see above, p. 820^). Had they been main- 
tained or fully credited with efficacy, the literature 
of the last century B.O. would assuredly have con- 
tained allusions to them sufficient to give us some 
idea of the nature of the deities and the details of 
their worship. But neither Cicero nor any of his 
contemporaries but Yarro has anything important 
to tell us of them. Yarro was the only Roman 
really interested in them. A little later, Greeks 
like Dionysius of Halicarnassus, or foreigners like 
the Mauretanian Juba, took some trouble to 
understand them, also from antiquarian or philo- 
sophical motives. But by the time of varro 
and these antiquarians the decay had already 
gone so far that many of the old cults were quite 
neglected and forgotten. A few examples will 
suffice. 

The name Agonia, which stands for a festival 
four times in the ancient calendar, was so much a 
mystery even in Yarro’s day that we do not know 
for certain the meaning of the word, or what rites 
were performed on those days. The Furrmalia, 
Lucana, Divalia, are almost entirely lost to us, as 
they were to Yarro (so far as we can guess from 
what we know of his writings). The Regifugium 
in February and the Poplifugia in July were even 
then wholly misunderstood, being explained by 
false etymologies (see Fowler, pp. 174, 327). It is 
uite possible that we should be equally in the 
ark about the Lupercalia, one of the most sin- 
gular of all the Roman rites, if it had not been 
brought into fresh prominence by the famous cele- 
bration just before Caesar’s death. It can hardly 
have been one of the wholly neglected festivals, 
yet the fact that no writer mentions it before that 
date shows conclusively how little interest such 
old customs excited. With the cults the old 
deities, of course, vanished in many cases, though 
this is less astonishing, since the Romans, as we 
have seen, at aH the early stages of their religious 


life paid far more attention to worship than to 
the^ oojects of it. No one knew the true nature of 
Yejovis, nor do we know ourselves ; so, too, with 
Summanus, of whom Augustine says, no doubt 
following Yarro, that he was at one time a greater 
deitj than Jupiter himself {de Civ, Dei, iv. 23) ; 
'quisquis is est,’ writes Ovid in speaking of him 
{Fasti, vi. 731), from which we may infer that 
Yarro was equally in the dark. Census survived 
only because he had become oddly identified with 
Poseidon Hippios, and we are left to conjecture 
from stray facts of the cult that he was originally 
a harvest-god. Even so great a god as Janus, 
whose so-called temple by the Forum was matter 
of public interest owing to the practice of keeping 
it open whenever Rome was engaged in war, 
became the subject of vain philosophical specula- 
tion, no one suspecting that his origin was really 
as simple and humble as we now believe it to have 
been (see above, p. 825) ; and Ovid fancifully * inter- 
views ’ the old god in the vain hope of discovering 
his nature [Fasti, i, SQfiT.). Yesta survived at au 
times, with her cult and her virgin priestesses ; 
the latter could not become secularized, and the 
ever-huming sacred fire which it was their duty to 
maintain was too well recognized as a symbol of 
the State’s vitality to he subject to neglect like 
other less significant cults. Yet, if we turn to the 
list of deities represented in the rites of the 
Numan calendar (see above, p. 824), we shall find 
on examination that Yesta is almost the only one 
of them who has not been either forgotten or 
metamorphosed in one way or another under the 
influence of Greek literature and mythology. 

Further, it is a well-attested fact that, in the 
general indifference to religion and the paralysis 
of orderly and detailed administration, the temple- 
buildings of the city were fast going to ruin in the 
last age of the Republic. Augustus has told us 
himself that he restored no fewer than eighty-two 
[Monumentum Ancyranum, iv. 17) j and the ode of 
Horace (iii. 6) which begins, * Delicta majorum im- 
meritus lues, Romane, donee templa ref eoeris,* etc., 
is familiar to everyone ; and Propertius and Ovid tell 
the same tale (Marquardt, p. 67 and reff. ). The greed 
of capitalists and the want of space for buuding 
had long before this begun to override the sacred 
character of shrines in the city j thus in 179 B.O, 
the censors had to rescue a number of sacella from 
private occupation (Liv. xl. 51. 8 ; cf. Cic. Earusp, 
Besp, XV. 32) j and in his dialogue de Natura 
Deorum, supposed to have taken place in the year 
75 B.C., Cicero writes of thefts of statues and other 
property from temples (i. 29, 82)— sacrileges which 
we may probably attribute to the demoralization 
caused by the social and civil wars. A number of 
new temples were founded in this period, but they 
seem to mark the fancy of those who vowed them 
rather than any fixed religious policy such as we 
traced in the previous age ; and, before the end of 
the period with which we are now dealing, we find 
a temple which ominously forecasts the future, 
that of dwus Julius, begun the year after his 
death. (For these foundations see Aust, de 
bus sacris, p. 18 ff. ) 

(6) Friesthoods.^Th^ oldest of these, the Rex 
sacrorum and the Flamines, which were attached 
to particular worships, fell into partial or complete 
neglect during this period. From the nature of 
their duties they comd not be held together with 
any office which might take the holder away from 
Rome J according to the old ideas of the relation 
of the State to its deities, their absence would 
have been detrimental to public interests. But 
from the Hannibalic war onwards every ambitious 
member of the governing class looked to office and 
military command to procure him both wealth and 
influence; and as a consequence he avoided all 
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employment ■wMcli would keep liim at home. 
Attempts were made to break the rule, but for a 
lon^ time the Pontifex maximus forbade such 
action j and, as these priests were in his potestaSi 
disobedience was practically impossible. In 190 
B.O. a Flamen Quirinalis was Praetor peregrinus, 
but was not allowed to hold a foreign command 
(Liv, xxxvii. 47). In 180 a Bex sacrorum tried to 
hold his priesthood together with a naval command 
{duunmir nmalis), but was compelled to resign it 
(Liv. xL 42). In 131 a Flamen Martiahs was 
Consul, and wished to have a command in Sar- 
dinia, but again the Pontifex maximus interfered 
(Cio. Phil. XI 8, 18) ,* yet this same Pontifex 
maximus, P. Lieinius Crassus, later in the same 
year went to Asia with an army, ^ quod nunquam 
antea factum erat,’ says Livy’s epitomist {JEpit. 
69). 

Perhaps the most remarkable instance of the degradation of 
the old sacrificial priesthoods is one which has been worked out 
by the present writer in CIR vii [1893] 193 if. from records m 
Livy : a youth of bad character belonging to the great family 
of the Valeru Flacci was made Flamen Dialis hy the Pontifex 
maximua at the urgent request of his family m order to place 
him under the irmumerable restrictions to which that important 
riesthood was subjected. Strange to say, this seems to have 
ad the effect of reforming his character, and he became 
Ourule sedile and Prstor later on, his brother being allowed to 
take the oath of office for him, as the Flamen was not allowed 
to Bwear. 

The general tendency was undoubtedly to shirk 
these priestly offices with their awkward restric- 
tions, and it IS almost certain that the flaminium 
Diale was vacant from 87 to 11 B.O. (Wissowa^, 
p. 71, note) ; the flamines minores are not heard of 
in the last century of the Bepublic, and, as Mar- 
quardt justly argues (p. 67, note 1), if they had 
survived, Vaxro would nardly have been at a loss 
for information about the cult and nature of 
those deities to which they were attached (Furrina, 
Falacer, etc,}. So with the Fratres Arvales, of 
whom we have no record till they were revived as 
a corporation by Augustus ; the Bex sacrorum 
alone seems to have survived (Cic. Harusp. Pesp. 
vi. 12; Lex Julia Municipalis, sect. 62; GIL i. 
121 ). 

The ^reat collegia of Pontihces, Augures, and 
Decemviri sacris faciundis were no bar to political 
advancement and the accumulation of wealth, and 
during this period we are frequently surprised by 
the eagerness with which a pontificate or augur- 
ship is sought after; e.g.^ Cicero was immensely 
pleased at becoming augur, and Caesar took extra- 
ordinary trouble to become Pontifex maximus. The 
fact was that these offices brought both political 
and social influence ; hut as trustees of the old jvs 
divinum they were by this time almost useless. 
The famous Pontifex maximus, Mucius Scsevola, 
Consul in 95 B.o., held that there were three kinds 
of religion, the poetic, the philosophical, and the 
political, and that only the last of these was of any 
consequence— and that one was not true (Aug. de 
Giv. JDeif iv. 27 ; Krahner, p. 47 and note). Caesar 
as Pontifex maximus can have paid no attention 
to his duties, though he eventually took advantage 
of the office to reform the calendar : he was away 
from Borne some fifteen out of the twenty years 
durmg which he held it, and neither he nor Cicero 
makes any allusion to his pontifical functions. All 
these posts had become completely secularized, 
and were filled by popular election like the magis- 
tracies. The Pontifex maximus seems to have been 
elected in Comitia as early as the Second Punic war 
(Mommsen, Stmisrecht^ ii. 36); the other 

priesthoods, those of Pontifices, Augures, and De- 
cemviri (Quindecemviri in the last century B.C.), 
were thrown open to election by a Lex Domitia in 
104 B.O., though by a method peculiar to themselves 
(Cic, de Lege Agraria^ ii. 18). The last thing that 
a Eoman thought of at this time, when he gave his 


vote for a Pontifex or an augur, was the qualifica- 
tion of the candidate to perform the traditional 
duties of his office ; the Pontifices let the calendar 
get into a state of chaos, and failed to keep up the 
sacrificial priesthoods which were imder their con- 
trol, while the augurs, as Cicero expressly tells us 
[de Divinationey i. 15, 25, de Nat. Bear. ii. 3, 9), 
had become entirely ignorant of the ancient science 
of augury. This is indeed not to be wondered at, 
if we consider how severely the art of divination 
was criticized by the philosophers, and, on the 
other hand, how simple was the process by which 
it might be turned to account for political purposes. 
If a Consul, even without calling in an augur, an- 
nounced that he was going to ^ observe the heavens,’ 
i.e. for lightning, that alone was sufficient in the 
eyes of constitutionalists like Cicero to put a legal 
stop to all business for that day ; this was the 
consequence of the Lex ^lia Fufia of 153 B.C., 
passed in order to give extra legal strength to a 
Senatorial Government which was beginning to lose 
its moral weight. Cicero, though himself sceptical 
about the whole business of divination, repeatedly 
speaks of this law as a great bulwark of the consti- 
tution, and of its abolition in 58 B.O. as a fatal blow 
to the cause of Bepublicanism (Cic. pro Sestio, xv, 
33, in Patinium, ix. 23). 

Of the collegium in charge of the Sibylline books 
we do not hear so frequently in this period ; but, 
whenever the books axe consulted, it is in the in- 
terest or against the interest of some party or 
family. To give a couple of "examples : in 139 B.c. 
recourse was had to this device to prevent the great 
family of the Maroii from having the honour of 
bringing a new water supply into Borne, without 
effect in this case (Frontinus, de Ag. \. 1 cf. the 
new Epitt. of Livy, Grenfell and Hunt, line 188) ; 
again, in 66 B.c. the Quindecemviri found an oracle 
that forbade the invasion of Egypt hy a Boman 
armed force, at a time when such an expedition 
was obnoxious to more than one party in the State!; 
in this case the object was successfully achieved 
by this intrigue. The destruction of the old Sihyl- 
lines in the burning of the Capitoline temple in 
81 B.c. had compelled the Government to acquire a 
new collection by diligent search in Greece and the 
East (Marquardt, p. 352, note 7), and this had 
naturally given opportunities for much forgery and 
double-deling (Suet. Atig. 31 ; Tac, Ann. vi. 12). 
Of expiations ordered by this collegium we hear now 
little or nothing ; the conscience of the people was 
blunted and callous ; if the State was in danger, as 
in the Cimbrian war, the people hardly realized it. 
But in 113 B.c, a temple to Venus Verticordia was 
ordered ^ ex Sibyllinis lihris,’ ‘ oh incesta Virginum 
Vestalium’ — a significant fact (Aust, de Mdihus^ 

p. 28). 

Thus, when the Bepublic came to an end, all real 
life, all incentive to dutiful conduct, all unifying 
influence, had departed from the religion of the 
Bomans, and all honesty of purpose, all genuine 
belief in its efficacy, had vanished from the minds 
of those who were entrusted with the supervision 
of it. It must, however, be confessed that, historic- 
ally speaking, little damage was done by this decay 
of the old ci2ts and priesthoods, which had no per- 
manent vitality in them, and, for a cosmopolitan 
population like that of Borne, no saving health. 
But, like all the striking phenomena of this period of 
transition from city-State to Empire, the decay set 
in too rapidly, as the result of the unique struggle 
with Carthage. It set in before even the govern- 
ing classes had had time to learn to think, much less 
to think with due reverence for the past. It came so 
quickly that no efficient substitute had time to 
ow up among its ruins as a sanction for morality. 
Stoicism could save some men, or a natural sense 
of duty to the State, as with Cicero, or even only 
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the love of hard work, as with Caesar, the ordinary 
individual, if ritual were neglected, and all trust 
in a spiritual world failed him, had no moral 
ballast, no bond of conduct to keep him from evil- 
doing. Hence, in spite of noble exceptions, there 
was a real lowering of the level of morality in this 
age ; that there was wickedness in high places we 
know ; and we have every reason to believe that 
all classes were e(iually selfish and equally callous. 

IV. Fourth Period 
(From the accession of Augustus). 

It will be oiir object, in dealing with the last 
eriod of the life of the religion of the Eoman 
tate, to examine (1) its resuscitation by Augustus, 
and (2) the traces of its survival in Rome and the 
provinces during the next three centuries. We 
shall leave out of account the foreign religions 
which became fashionable in this period, as being 
fully dealt with in other articles; and also the 
worship of the Ciesars, the most remarkable feature 
of the religious practice of the early Empire, except 
so far as it was superimposed upon the older cults 
and inextricably intertwined with them. This wor- 
ship was, in fact, in both origin and character foreign 
to Rome and Roman ideas, for the true Roman 
conception of the divine, as has been shown 
throughout this article, was quite inconsistent with 
the cult of living human beings ; and, though 
officially, no doubt for this reason, only dead em- 
perors were allowed to be worshipped by the State, 
as dead ancestors had been by the family, the 
actual practice went far beyond this, and the ideas 
connected with the practice do not really belong to 
our subject. See artt. CiESARiSM, Beipioation 
(Greek and Roman), vol. iv. p. 529 ff. I 

i. I’HE HI/VIVAZ OF TEF STATE RELIGION BY 
Augustus. — This is not only the most remarkable 
event in the history of the Roman religion, but 
one that is almost unique in religious history. We 
have seen how completely the belief in the efficacy 
of the old cults had vanished amon^ the educated 
classes, and how the outward practice of religion 
had been allowed to decay ; and to us it may seem 
almost impossible that the practice, and to some 
extent also the belief, should be capable of resus- 
citation at the will of a single individual, even 
though that individual represented the best in- 
cerests and the collective wisdom of the State. 
The explanation lies in the fact that, though 
it was too late to revive the old religion in its 
primitive simplicity, it was not too late to re- 
vive the idea, common to aU ancient States, 
that the morality, the political tranquillity, and 
the physical efficiency of the State were inti- 
mately bound up with the attention paid by the 
State to the divine beings who were interested in 
it. Right conduct, public concord, and the fer- 
tihty of men, animus, and crops could not be 
secured to that State, it used to be firmly believed, 
unless its divine inhabitants were properly and 
continually propitiated. Thus the religious revival 
of Augustus is a part, and a necessary part, of his 
whole political scheme. He had learnt from the 
experience of his predecessors in political power 
that reform on poUtioal lines only was quite in- 
sujfficient and without any element of stability, 
because it did not appeal to any deeply rooted feel- 
ing in the popular mind. The Roman people were 
tired of political quarrels, of constitutional changes, 
of endless party legislation, of civil wars ; Augnistus 
gradually came to understand that the only heal- 
mg medicine he could^ prescribe for the State was 
not so mucii of a political as of a ruoral and re- 
ligious nature. Real political convictions had long 
been evanescent ; but there stiR remained the in- 
herited convicHon, especially among the masses, of 


the power of the gods to give or withhold prosperity, 
and it was this conviction that Augustus deter- 
mined to use as his chief political lever. This will 
be appreciated by any one who will take the trouble 
to read and meditate upon the famous hymn which 
Horace wrote, at the request and doubtless almost 
at the dictation of Augustus, for the celebration of 
the Secular Games in 17 B.O. ; there the ideas of 
religion, morality, and fertility are deftly woven to- 
gether, and seem to express exactly this remedial 
policy of the Princeps. Whether Augustus himself 
shared those convictions on which he determined 
to work it is impossible to say, nor is it of much im- 
portance for our present object. But, inasmuch as 
a man’s religious beliefs are largely the result of 
his own experience and that of the society in which 
he lives, it would not be unreasonable to guess 
that in his religious revival he was expressing 
naturally a popular conviction in which he shared, 
rather than standing entiiely apart and administer- 
ing a remedy which he thought of as mechanical 
and not organic in its operation. And this view is 
confirmed by the tone and spirit of the great liter- 
ary works which he stimulated or inspired. 

There is another aspect of the popular feeling of 
the age about which a few words must be said in 
order to explain more clearly this sii'ange revival 
of an almost obsolete religion. It can hardly be 
doubted that there was more than a sense of weari- 
ness and material discomfort abroad among the 
people ; there was also what we may almost call a 
sense of sin, or at least of moral evil— such a feel- 
ing, though doubtless less real and intense, as that 
which their prophets from time to time awoke in 
the Jewish people, and one not unknown in the 
history of Hellas. This is very clearly reflected in 
the poets and historians of the time— e.<7., in the 
meface to Livy’s history, in the fourth 'ICclogm of 
Virgil and the conclusion of his second Qeorgic, and 
in some of the earlier poems of Horace, notably in 
the 16th Epoch and OcUs^ iii. 6 ; and it w'as accom- 

g anied, as so often happened in the ancient world, 
y a tendency to superstitious beliefs and practices 
unauthorized by the State— astrology, magic, etc. 
(Boissier^ i. 76). This consciousness of neglected 
duty— duty both to gods and to men, such as alone 
could enable the Roman State to fulfil its destiny, 
to carry out the will of J uniter and the Fates— is, 
in fact, the raison d'Ure and the moral of the great 
representative poem of the time, the ASneid of 
Virgil, without a careful study of which it is im- 
possible to understand either the work of Augustus 
or the temper of the age. It is an emphatic appeal 
to the Roman to put away from him individual 
passion and selfishness, and to respond to the call 
of Fate— of those moral forces which had wrought 
through the Roman dominion such mighty changes 
in the world. In the very years when Augustus 
was endeavouring to restore the old sense oi reli^io 
and pietas by rebuilding temples and resuscitating 
cults Virgil was leading his hero towards the ac- 
complishment of liis mission in Italy, developing 
in him the true quality of pietas, i.e. not only the 
due performance of service to gods and ancestors, 
but the sacrifice of self to the interests of the com- 
munity, submission to the divine will in full con- 
fidence of ultimate success. The real meaning of 
Roman pietas is as clearly expressed in the poems 
of Virgil as the best spirit of Puritanism is expressed 
in those of Milton; but it is expanded far beyond 
the narrow bounds in which we have so^ far been 
tracing it, in accordance with the expansion of the 
State from a city into an Empire, and it is accom- 
panied by the idea that a great future is yet in 
store for the State, of which the initial moments 
are close at hand. Whoever contemplates closely 
the work of Augustus in combination with Virgirs 
poem will find the same essential elements in each 
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of them *. an appeal to the past as the only safe 
basis of reconstruction, and a confident hope for 
the future on new lines of progress and civilization. 
In the poem, too, is to be found the conviction that 
the man who was thus reviving the past and at the 
same time securing the future was not only dim 
fllius, but in fact himself divine. 

Much more might be said on this subject, but 
this may be enough to explain the ideas underlying 
what has often been wrongly described as a gigantic 
piece of deception. It is now, however, generally 
acknowledged that, even if Augustus was himself 
an unbeliever, he was reflecting and expressing 
a strong popular feeling (see Boissier^, vol, i. 
chs. i. and iv. ; Wissowa*-^, p. 73 ff. ; cf. his paper 
on the ‘Ludi Sseculares’ in his Gesammelte Ah- 
handlungerbi p. 192 if. ; and Aust, p. 90 ff.). The 
one point steadily to keep in mind is^ that this 
strange movement was not merely a revival of re- 
ligious rites, but an appeal through those rites to 
the conscience of the people. A revival of religious 
life it certainly was not, for what we understand 
by that term had never existed at Rome ; but it 
was an attempt to give expression, in a religious 
form and under State authorization, to certain 
feelings and ideas not far removed from those 
which we in these days describe as our religious 
experience. 

We may now proceed to a brief account of the 
revival of the old cults and priesthoods, noting the 
changes introduced to suit new circumstances, such 
as the expansion of the Empire into a cosmopolitan 
State, and the elevation of a single Roman family 
to the first place in outward dignity as well as 
in actual influence. 

Augustus did not become Pontifex maximus till 
the year 12 B.O., i.e. nineteen years after the battle 
of Actium; he waited with scrupulous patience 
until the ^eat priesthood became vacant by the 
death of Lepidus, This, however, did not prevent 
him from pursuing his religions policy with great 
earnestness before that date, for he had long been 
a member of the college of Pontifices, as well as of 
the Augures and Quindecemviri. The year 12 B.c. 
may, however, conveniently serve as a landmark, 
dividing the consummation of his religious author- 
ity from a comparatively limited form of it.^ A 
good example of his earlier reversion to religious 
methods is the fact that in declaring war against 
Antony, or more strictly against Cleopatra, he had 
revived the old college of the Fetiales (see above, 
p. 824), with its curious ceremonial. On his return 
to Rome two years after the victory he began Ms 
great work of temple restoration, which he has 
himself put on record [Monumentum Ancyrammii 
iv. 17) ; ^ duo et octoginta templa deum in urbe 
consul sextum (28 B.c.) ex decreto senatus xefeci, 
nullo praetermisso quod eo tempore refici debebat.’ 
The great importance which he attached to this 
work is thus made abundantly clear; and it is 
confirmed by the prominence given to the subject 
in the poems and histories of the period {e.g.y Liv. 
iv. 20. 7 ; Hor. Odes^ iii. 6 ; Ovid, Fastiy ii. 59), and 
by the energy with which it was followed up by his 
successors (see below). Nothing could so well 
answer his purpose of bringing his policy before 
the very eyes and minds of the Roman people : 
the employment of workmen, the adornment of 
the city, the solemn processes of dedication and 
consecration — all served the same general end in 
different ways, and must have done much to re- 
kindle the old feeling that there were divine as 
well as human inhabitants of the city, and the 
sense of duty in regard to them. But even from 
the outset it is most interesting to notice how this 

1 His policy w?is at all times tiie same, but the new position 
gave him greater moral weight in the maintenance both of 
public and of private religion. 


astute reformer contrived to combine the ideas of 
the Empire and of his own supremacy with the 
urely civic worships ; his family, i.e. the Julii, 
ad always had a special connexion, not only with 
Venus but with Apollo, the Greek substitute, as it 
would seem, for the mysterious Roman Vejovis 
{GIL i. 807, xiv. 2387 ; Wissowa, Gesammelte Ah- 
kandlungen, p. 198) ; and it was Apollo of Actium 
who had assisted him in that decisive moment of 
his fortunes. It was Apollo, too, who had become 
the authorized Roniau deity of prophecy, and with 
his cult were connected the Sibylline books and 
the idea of a new and better age (Virg. Eel. 4) ; 
Augustus therefore, in the year 28 B.o,, dedicated to 
Apollo Palatinus a splendid temple on a site which 
belonged to himself and not to the State (Velleius, 
ii. 81), thus founding a cult which, though begin- 
ning as a private concern of his own family, was 
destined (as he doubtless well knew) to become one 
of the most important in Rome. 

Another great temple which he built, also ‘in 
solo pnvato’ (Mon. Anc. iv. 21) in his own Forum 
Augusti, S.E. of the Forum Romanum, was that of 
Mars in the capacity of Ultor, i.e. as the avenger 
of the murder of Julius. The lex temjpli of this 
foundation is in part preserved by Bio Cassius 
(Iv. 10), and shows that its founder intended that 
even the great Jupiter of the Capitol himself was 
to cede some of his honours to this old deity of a 
new dynasty ; here the members of the Imperial 
family were to sacrifice after assuming their toga 
virilis ; here the triumphator was to deposit his 
insignia after the triumph which had been decreed 
him by the Senate in the same building ; here, too, 
after each histrumy the Censors were to drive a nail 
into the wall (Wissowa^ p. 126). And this temple 
also stood in the closest relation to the Imperial 
house, for it contained not only a statue of Mars, 
hut one of Venus (a Greek combination long 
familiar to the Roman mind, as we have already 
seen), thus bringing together the characteristic 
fonndation-deity of the city with the reputed 
ancestress of the Julian family (Wissowa^, p. 292). 
It is interesting to notice that this temple was not 
dedicated until some years after Augustus had 
become Pontifex maximus (Aug. 1, 2 B.c.) ; he had 
meanwhile been content with a small round temple 
to the same deity in the Capitol (Mommsen, Res Gest. 
Div. Aug. 126). For another curious and charac- 
teristic step he also waited, and took it mthin a 
few weeks of his election to the great priesthood — 
viz. the dedication of a new temple of Vesta on 
the Palatine hill, immediately connected with 
the house of the Imperial family (OIL^ i. 317 ; 
Wissowa®, p. 76). This did not supersede the old 
temple below, with its ancient associations, but it 
signified none the less that the heart and life of 
the State, in one sense at least, was bound up with 
the hearth and home of the reigning Princeps. 

It was going only one step farther when Augus- 
tus a few years later took the opportunity of his 
reorganization of the city, and its division into four- 
teen regions, to introduce the figure of the Genius 
Augusti between those of the two Lares Compi- 
tales at each compitum, or meeting of two streets, 
thus combining with singular skill the police regu- 
lations of the city with the inculcation of the idea 
that the Princeps stood to the public religion as 
the paterfamilias stood to that of the household 
(G. M. Rushforth, Latin Hist. Insertions of the 
Early EmpirSy Oxford, 1893, p, 68 m ; Wissowa®, 
p. 171 f.). 

We do not know how far Augustus went in 
restoring the old temple cults; we can only sup- 
pose, on the evidence chiefly of Ovid’s Fasti, that 
with the restoration of the temples the old forms 
of worship were as far as possible rescued from 
oblivion. But we do know that he contrived 
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to revive tlie old sacrificial priesthoods, as dis- 
tinguished from the flourishing semi-political col- 
leges of Pontifices, Augures, and Quindecemviri. In 
spite of all its disabling restrictions, it was possible 
once more to fill the post of Flamen Dialis j of Rex 
sacrorum and the other Fiamines we also hear in 
the early Empire {Marquardt, pp. 326-336) ,• and, 
as these were in the potestas of the Pontifex maxi- 
mus, i.e. of the Princeps himself, it was not likely 
that they would be allowed to neglect their duties. 
Other ancient colleges were also revived, or con- 
firmed by the inclusion of the Emperor himself 
among their members {Mon. Ane. Gr. 4)— the Feti- 
ales, the So dales Titienses, the Salii, the Luperci, 
and above all the Fratres Arvales, the brotherhood 
whose duty it had once been to lead a solemn pro- 
cession round the crops in May, and so to ensure 
the blessing of the gods on the most important 
material of human subsistence (see above, p, 824). 
A priesthood of this kind was after Augustus’ own 
heart, for it combined in its operations the ideas 
of agriculture and religion, prosperity and moral- 
ity, which, as we have said, are so prominent 
in the Carmen sceculare of Horace ,• and the for- 
tunate survival of large fragments of its records, 
dating from shortly after the battle of Actium, 
shows that it continued to work and to flout ish 
down to the reign of Gordian (a.d. 241), and from 
other sources we know that it was still in exist- 
ence in the 4th century (Henzen, p. 26). These 
records have been found on the site of the sacred 
grove which from the time of this revival onwards 
served as the centre of the activity of the brother- 
hood ; it was doubtless originally one of the points 
on the boundary of the ager Eomanus at which 
the Fratres paused in their procession, and lay at 
the fifth milestone on the Via Canmana between 
Rome and Ostia. See art. Arval Brothers and 
literature there cited ; and short accounts will be 
found in Wissowa^, p. 561 f . ; Fowler, Religious 
Experience, lect. xix. 

The Brethren were twelve in number, with a 
Magister at their head and a Flamen to assist him ; 
they were chosen from distinguished families by 
co-optation (Henzen, p. 154), the reigning Emperor 
always being an ordinary member. Their duties 
fell into two divisions, which most aptly illustrate 
the two sides of Augustus’ religious policy ; (1) the 
performance of the yearly rites in honour of the 
Dea Hia, who has taken the place of Mars in 
the ceremonial (see above, p. 824), probably as a 
result of the abandonment of the lustratio agri 
Romani as the State enlarged its boundaries j (2) the 
vows, prayers, and sacrifices for the Emperors and 
other members of the Imperial house. 

The reader of the Acta will not fail to be struck 
by the occurrence of the old Roman piacular sacri- 
fice, which was duly performed and recorded when- 
ever iron was used in the grove, or any damage 
done to the trees of the grove by lightning or 
other accident 5 and on one occasion, in a.d. 183, 
when a fig-tree sprouted on the roof of the temple 
(Henzen, p. 142 ff), piacula of all appropriate kinds 
were sacrificed to Mars, Dea Dia, Janus, Jupiter, 
Juno, Yirgines divae, Famuli divi, Lares, Mater 
Larum, ‘sive deus sive dea in cuius tutela hic 
lucus locusque est,’ Fons, Hora, Vesta Mater, 
Vesta deorum dearumque, Adolenda Commolenda 
Heferunda, and sixteen dwi of the Imperial 
families. This will serve to show the extent to 
which the revival of detailed ritual had been 
carried by Augustus, and the extraordinary ten- 
acity with which it held its ground. 

The second part of the activity of the Brethren 
illustrates the adroit way in which the revival of 
this priesthood (as doubtless of the Salii and 
others also) was made to mark the sacred character 
and political and social predominance of the Im- 


perial family. All events of importance in the 
life of the Emperor and his family were the occa- 
sion of vows, prayers, or thanksgivings on the part 
of the Fratres — e.y., hirths, marriages, the succes- 
sion to the throne, journeys and safe return, and 
the assumption of the consulate and other offices 
or priesthoods. These ceremonies all took place at 
various temples or altars in Rome, ox at the Ara 
Pacis, which has recently heen excavated in the 
Campus Martius. A single example taken at 
random from the Acta will suffice to illustrate 
this. The following is a ^votuin susceptum pro 
salute novi principis’ on his accession (Henzen, 
p. 105) t 

‘ Imp(eratore) M. Otlione Csssare Aug(usto), L. Salvio Othone 
Titiano(iteruin) co(n)s(ulibus) III. k(alenda8) EebrCuarias), magr- 
(isfcro) imp(eratore) M. Othone Ojesare Augoisto), proniag<iatro) 
L, Salvio Othone Titiano : coIIeg(i) fratrum Arva(iium) nomine 
immolavit m Capitolio ob vota nuncupata pro salute impCera- 
toris) M. Othonis Omsaris Au[j(u8ti) in annum proximum in III, 
non(as) Ianuar(ias) lovi b(overa) m(arem) : lunoni vacc(am), 
Minervse vacc(am) Saluti p(ublic8e) p(opuh) R(omam) vacc{am), 
divo Aug-Custo) b(ovem) m(arem), divae Aug(ustffl) vacc(am), divo 
Claudio b(ovem) m(arem) ; m collegio adfuerunfc, etc.’ 

This record, which belongs to the year 69 and 
the accession of Otlio, shows the divi, Le. tlie 
deified Emperors Augustus and Claudius, together 
with the deified Livia, associated with the trias 
of the Capitoline temple and the Salus publica 
in the sacrificial rites, Otho himself being the 
magister of the college, but represented by his 
brother as pro-magister (Henzen, p. v, note 1). 
Under the Flavian dynasty which followed, this 
association was, however, judiciously dropped. 

No account of Augustus’ work in the sphere of 
religion would be adequate without some allusion 
to the Secular Games (ludi sceculares) of 17 B.O., 
in which beyond doubt he endeavoured to express 
in outward show, in the space of three days, all 
his views and hopes for the political, moral, and 
religious future of the Roman world. That year, 
in which his faithful colleague Agrippa was still 
spared him, and no serious misfortune had as yet 
fallen upon the State or the Ciesarean house, may 
he taken as the zenith of his career, and is aptly 
marked by this singular celebration, of which the 
details have come down to us almost complete. 
To the Sibylline oracle which indicated the rites 
to be used (printed, c.y., in the SihyUmische Blatter 
of H. Diels, p. 131 fi*., from Zosimus, ii. 6, who 
also in ch. 6 gives a detailed account of the ludi) 
we have now to add the contemporary account 
in the form of an inscription {Mommenti Antichi, 
1891, p. 601 ff. ; Ephem. Epigr. viii. 255 ff.) found 
in Sept. 1890 in a mutilated condition near the 
Tiber in the Campus Martius, the scene of the 
nightly part of the rites. This document contains 
a letter of directions from Augustus, two senatus 
consuUa, and full instructions from the Quinde- 
cemviri as to the details of the ceremonial. In a 
popular lecture printed in his Gesammelte A hhand- 
lungen Wissowa has reproduced the contents of 
this document with much skill and sympathy. The 
most important part of it is now easily accessible 
to students in H. Dessau, Sylloge Inscr. Lat., 
vol. ii p. 282 fii If to these authentic sources of 
information we add the hymn which Horace wrote 
for the occasion in accordance with the views of 
Augustus, and which is mentioned as hia composi- 
tion in the inscription, it must be acknowledged 
that there is hardly another vital moment of 
ancient bdstory which can he so clearly reproduced 
in imagination, and with all its meaning as well as 
its minutiae of detail. 

According to certain old Roman ideas, of which 
it is hardly possible to trace the origin, a smculum 
was a pexiocf stretching from any moment to the 
death of the oldest person bom at that moment, 
and a hundred years was the average period so 
conceived. A nW smulum might thus begin at 
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any timej and mighb "be endowed witli special 
religious significance by certain ceremonies. The 
idea seems to have been that a new leaf, so to 
speak, might in this way be turned over in the 
history of a people, all past evil, material ^ or 
moral, put away and buried (so the expression 
* sseculum condere ’ is now explained), and a new 
period of innocence and prosperity entered on. 
This idea has manifestly something in common 
with that underlying the many curious rites first 
collected by Mannhardt in his BctunikultuSi and 
familiarized to English readers by Frazer in his 
Golden Bought in which objects are thrown into 
the water or buried after certain ceiemonies to 
represent the cessation of one period of vegetation 
and the beginning of another. It is easy to see 
how exactly it would suit Augustus’ policy, and 
how it might be manipulated to further his aims. 
Ever since his active life had begun, the idea 
had been in the air, and had ivon general re- 
cognition through the 4th Eclogue of Virgil and 
the fashionable mysticism of the age, while at the 
same time, as we have already seen, the popular 
feeling of depression and the desire to make a new 
start w^ere so strong as to give it real meaning 
and force. But Augustus did not work it out 
merely on old lines ; he did indeed retain for the 
rites to be performed by night the underground 
altar of Eis and Proserpina in the Campus, which 
had been the scene of the ludi since their initiation 
by the Sibylline Oracles in the First Punic w'ar 
(249 B.C., a period of great depression and danger), 
but the place of these sombre deities was taken 
by such as would more exactly suit the lessons 
that he wished to inculcate : the Greek Moerm, the 
Greek birth-deities (Ilythyiee), and on the third 
night Mother Earth, the deity of all fertility. Tims 
the fortunes and destinies of the Empire and the 
fertility of man and of crop were brought in com- 
bination to the notice of the people. It was in 
keeping with this that the date selected for the 
celeoration was the end of May and the beginning 
of June, "syben the crops were fast ripening, a 
time when the Ambarvalia used to he held, and 
the preliminary harvest festival of the Yestalia 
was about to begin ; and it was also arranged that 
the people should make offerings of ears of corn to 
the acting priests on those three days at the end 
of May (May 29-31), before the high ceremonies 
followed on June 1-3. 

But the bright prospects and hopes of the coming 
mculum were represented, not by night or at an 
underground altar where the old meulum might 
be supposed to be buried, but by day, and on the 
Capitoline and Palatine hills. On the first and 
second days the Emperor, with his colleague 
Agrippa, sacrificed on the Capitol to Jupiter and 
Juno (Minerva is not mentioned), and prayed for 
the preservation of the State ; on the third day, 
after the saenfice to Apollo and Diana on the 
Palatine, i.e. to the protecting deities of the I 
Imperial house in their private dwelling, Horace’s 
hymn was sung by choruses of twenty-seven boys 
and as many girls, on the Palatine, and on the 
Capitol, in the areas of the temples of Apollo and 
Jupiter (see Fowler, Eeligious Experience^ lect. 
xix.).^ The spectacle must have been extremely 
beautiful ; and so anxious was Augustus to make 
it universally popular that he even allowed the un- 
married, who were excluded as a rule Horn litdit 
to be present on this occasion, as we learn from 
the inscription, line 64. The Principate was to 
initiate a new era of peace and goodwill, of pro- 
sperity and populousness, of agriculture and plenty 
— and all of these were to be acquired and secured 
by faithful performance of service to the gods. 
This is the idea that lies at the root of this famous 
celebration, as it lies also at the root of the 


Mneidt whose author had died but two years 
earlier. 

Many details might be added to this account of 
Augustus’ revival ; but what has been here said 
will be enough to indicate the general outline 
and meaning of it. It remains to sketch the sur- 
vival of the old Koman State religion in the 
Imperial period; but the material for this is 
as yet imperfectly gathered together from the 
volumes of the Clh. 

ii. Traces oe survival of tee old Bom an 
State religion in tee Imferial period.’— 
[a) Borne and Italy. — Though the old Roman re- 
ligion was now beset, as we have seen, by three 
formidable enemies which tended to destroy it 
even while they fed upon it, like parasites in the 
animal or vegetable world which eat up their 
host, viz. the rationalizing philosophy of syn- 
cretism, the worship of the Cmsars, and the new 
Oriental cults, yet, strange to say, it continued to 
survive in outward form, and to some extent, no 
doubt, in popular belief, for more than three 
centuries. This is the result partly of the ten- 
acious conservatism of the Roman mind in regard 
to forms and customs, jpaxtly of the fresh stimulus 
which had been given it by Augustus and his men 
of letters, and the conscientious care with which 
the successors of Augustus carried out his policy in 
this department. Tiberius himself had a curious 
interest in matters of religion, and seems to have 
endeavoured even to check the growth of the 
parasites, while scrupulously adhering to the old 
religious forms ; a good example will be found in 
Tacitus {Ann. iii. 58), where he is seen exercising 
his authority as Pontifex maximus to enforce the 
ancient restrictions on the life of the Flamen 
Dialis, or {ih. vi. 12) where he expounds the proper 
method of consulting the Sibylline books. Claudius 
added to the same tendency a pedantic anti- 
quarianism which made him also a faithful 
follower of Augustus’ policy. With the Flavian 
dynasty, which was without the religious prestige 
of the Julian house, the tendency is rather to 
revert to those cults which were not specially con- 
nected with the Imperial house. The great trias of 
the Capitol — Jupiter, Juno, Minerva — seems to 
overshadow the Apollo of the Palatine hill and 
the Mars XJltor of the Forum August! ; not, mdeed, 
that the trias had ever lost its place as the fore- 
most protecting power of the State (Wissowa^ p. 
128), but there is no doubt that the advent of a new 
family to power tended to diminish the prestige 
of those worships which were associated in tne 
popular mind with the Julii. Domitian made a 
special point of the worship of Jupiter ; he built 
temples on the Capitol to Jupiter Conservator and 
Jupiter Custos, and added to the prestige of the 
cult of the trias by the institution of a festival, 
the Agon Capitolinus (Tac. Eist. iii. 74 ; Aust, in 
Roscher, s.v. ‘Jupiter,’ p. 749; for his fanciful 
devotion to Minerva see Wissowa^, p. 255). The 
Antonines, even Marcus Aurelius himself, in spite 
of a grandeur of religious and moral belief which 
has rarely been equalled, were most careful in 
keeping up the ancient forms ; Marcus did not 
hesitate in times of public distress to put in action 
the whole apparatus of the old religion {Jul. Capit. 
13). 

During all this early period of the Empire the 
temples were kept in repair assiduously, as is 
proved by inscriptions {OIL vi. 934, 962, 1001, etc.; 
Antoninus Pius is thus honoured ‘ob insignem 
erga casrimonias publicas curam ac religionem,’ 
GIL vi. 1001) ; and that there was no falling off in 
this respect seems to be shown by the well-known 
story of Constantins in A.B. 329 being shown 
round the temples when he visited Rome for the 
first time, and the curious interest which he took 
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in them in spite of his Christianity (Symmachus, 
Eel. iii.)._ And there can hardly he a doubt that 
this spirit of conservatism was not merely an 
affair of the ^ Government, but that the Govern- 
ment was acting in harmony with popular feeling. 
In the Theodosian Code (xvi. 10. 2) we find that 
the worship of the family, i. e. of Lares, Penates, and 
Genius, had to be forbidden. But, in order to ap- 
preciate this tenacity, the student will do best to 
become acq^uainted with CIL vi. , so far as it preserves 
the votive inscriptions of that age ; for the number 
is legion of those which attest the surviving belief 
in the great deities of the old time, and especially 
(^art from the Capitoline trias) in Mars, Minerva, 
Mercurius, Venus, Apollo, Diana, Ceres, Liber, 
Portuna, Hercules, and others. A more concise 
survey of these inscriptions will be found in the 
selection by H, Dessau, Bylloge Inscr. Lat., vol. ii. 
Again, the student of the Christian Fathers will 
not fail to note that their tendency is to attack 
the absurd minutiae of the old Roman religion 
rather than the philosophy or the Oriental worships 
of their time ; and this is more especially the case 
with St. Augustine, from whose do Givitate Dei, as 
has already been mentioned, we thus incidentally 
learn so nmch that is of value for our subject (see 
esp. bks. iv. and vii.). The very necessity under 
which the leaders of Cliristianity found them- 
selves of suiting their own religious calendar, and 
in some instances even their ceremonies, to the 
habits and prejudices of the pagans tells the 
same story; the Christian calendar of feasts is 
obviously based upon that of the Romans, and 
to this day there are many practices of the Roman 
Church, especially in Itaty and Sicily, which re- 
mind the student of the Roman religion of both 
the forms and the ideas that are familiar to him. 
(This very interesting subject, which lies outside 
the sphere of this article, is handled with great 
learning by H. Usenet in his Eeligionsgesohichtliche 
Untersuchung&n ; cf. his Gotterncrnieriy p. 116, for 
the way in which the Christian doctrine of saints 
and angels fastened itself upon the gods of the 
Indigitamenta, aided perhaps by the philosophic 
doctrine that had explained these same gods as 
daemons [Aust, p. 103J. To this process the Roman 
idea of the genius of an individual contributed 
not a little. But we need not here pursue the 
stages of the death of Roman paganism ; nothing 
is to he learnt from them as to the nature of the 
old religion, except its extraordinary tenacity of 
life. The reader may be referred to some interest- 
ing chapters in Dilrs Eoman Society in the last 
Century of the Western Empire^, London, 1899, 
bk. i., and to Boissier’s La, Fin du paganismet 
Paris, 1891.) 

(5) In the provinces. — ^The volumes of the Corpus 
Inscriptionunif especially those which collect the 
inscriptions of the northern and western provinces, 
show us the names of Roman deities with which 
we have become familiar in the course of this 
article, continually recurring in large numbers, 
and serve to remind us that the Roman soldier 
and the Roman merchant were to^ be found in all 
arts of the Empire stili worshipping the ancestral 
eities of the State. But here a ^eat difficulty 
meets us, which it is nob possible entirely to over- 
come. It was the Roman practice to note the 
points of similarity between the gods whom they 
found existing in the provinces they acquired and 
those of their own religion, i.e. points both in the 
cult and in the conception : thus both Cassar and 
Tacitus use this * interpretatio Romana ^ instead of 
^ving us the local names of the strangers (Cses. 
de Bell. Gall. vi. 17; Tac, Germania, 9). As 
Romans became more permanently settled in dis- 
tant parts, and as the army came to he recruited 
almost entirely from provincials, the distinction 


between the deities of the Roman pantheon and 
those of the native provincials was gradually lost 
sight of, and even for the period of the early 
Empire it is extremely difficult to be sure to wffiioh 
category a name should be refeired. Often, indeed, 
a cult-title added to the name of the deity enables 
us to be sure that the conception underlying the 
name is foreign and not Roman; and in the 
articles 'Mars’ and 'Mercurius’ in Roscber {ii. 
2395 ff., 2828 f.) will he found a list of all such 
titles applied to these deities (which chiefly repre- 
sent the spread of the Roman arms and Roman 
commerce respectively in the provinces), whicli 
may mark them as foreigners under Roman 
names. But^it would be rash to assume that 
where such titles are not found the deities are 
always genuinely Roman ; and, in fact, we know 
from other sources that Roman names became 
permanently attached to local deities, and were so 
used even by the provincials themselves. Thus 
in CIL vii., which contains the British inscrip- 
tions, we find the goddess of the hot springs 
of Bath addressed as ' Minerva ’ (no. 43) ; ' Liber ’ 
is the name for the chief god of the Dacians {CIL 
iii. 792, 896, etc. ; cf. von Domaszewski, Die 
Eeligxon des romischen Eecres, p. 54) ; ' Hercules ’ 
represents the German 'Donar’j and 'Silvanus,’ 
whose cult is widely spread over the Empire as a 
deity of gardens, boundaries, and clearings (cf. 
Wissowa^ p. 216), and belongs especially to the 
life of the Roman settler and farmer, was in 
Dalmatia undoubtedly the representative of a 
native deity. The legions, however, retained in 
the provinces the genuine worship (combined with 
that of the Emperor) of Jupiter Optimus Maximus, 
of whom the agmla was the symool (von Domas- 
zewski, p. 12), of Mars, and of Victoria {ih. p. 

4 ff.) ; the auxiliary corps, who were not necessarily 
Roman citizens, continued to worship their own 
gods, whether under Roman names or not ; but 
the legionary Avas a citizen, and the very nature 
of his oath and his service compelled him to the 
cult of the deities who protected the Roman State 
by its armies, though in the great majority of 
eases he was neither a Roman nor an Italian by 
birth. It is curious to find that in the middle of 
the 3rd cent. A.D., as a reaction against the 
Orientalizing tendency of recent Emperors, a new 
military Mars-religion appears, the work of the 
legions themselves (cf. von Domaszewski, p. 34 : 

' No god is so often found on the coins of the Em- 
perors of the decaying Empire ’). 

But the religions of the Roman Empire are a 
study in themselves, and one still incomplete ; for 
the evidence is even yet not entirely collected. 
A great advance has been made in J. Toutain, 
Les Cultes paiens dans Vempire romain, Baris, 
1907-11. 

The Religion op Roman Pbitate Life. 

So far we have been dealing with the religion 
of the Roman State. But we have seen (above, p. 
822) that this religion of the State was developed 
out of the worship of the family, and in certain of 
its most primitive and characteristic features, such 
as the cult of Vesta, always retained the marks of 
its ancestry. Other festivals, such as the Pagan- 
alia and Compitalia, clearly reflect the common 
worship of a union of families before the era of 
the State was reached ; these were taken up into 
the religious life of the State, and became sacra 
puhlica, according to the definition of that term 
in Festus, p. 245. But the religion of the family 
is included in the term sacra pnmia, and, in fact, 
forms the greater part of such^acra ('At privata 
[sacra] qum pro singulis hominibus, famRiis, genti- 
bus, fiunt,’ Fest. aSloc.) ; nor need we here go into 
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the question how far the individual was or could 
be the subject of religious rites, nor into the 
obscurer one of the cults which had become the 
hereditary property of particular gentes or clans. 

Of the religion of the family we have considerable details 
surviving, and these have of late been well put together 
and discussed by De Marchi in his work, La JReligione nclla 
vita dom^stica (Milan, 1896 ; the sequel, La Religions gentilizia 
e coUegialey appeared in 1903). Other modern authorities 
are Marquardt, Staatsverwaltung, in. 121 ff., and Frivatalter- 
tMmer, vol i , where the private life of the Roman may 
be best studied in connexion with his religious practice. 
See also articles in Roscher on ‘Lares,’ ‘Penates,’ ‘Genius,’ 
etc,, and later ones on kindiod subjects in Pauly-Wissowa 
E, Samter, in his Famihengeste der Griechen und Romer(Bexhn, 
1901), has interesting discussions of certain practices from 
the point of view of comparative lelxgious practice; and a 
short account will be found in Fowler, Roman Ideas of Deity, 
London, 1934, p. 14 ff. It hardly needs to be said that the 
material from which our mformation is drawn on this subject is 
scattered over the whole range of Roman literature from 
Plautus and Oato to the Christian Fathers, and that the Coj 
In8CTi:ptionum and archeological research have of late years 
added very important matter, which is still increasing, and still 
imperfectly sifted and absorbed. 

Two preliminary remarks seem necessary. (1) 
There is no question here of periods of develop- 
ment, as in the religion of the State ; development, 
or in one sense degeneration, worked upwards from 
the worship of the family and but little within it. 
True, the wealthy Roman families towards the end 
of the Republican period doubtless felt the influ- 
ence of the general carelessness, but the sacra 
privata were so closely connected legally with the 
continuity of the family and its property that 
the natural conservatism of the Roman was here 
strongly and for the most part successfully ap- 
pealed to. On this point, and on the duty of the 
Rontifices to see that the sacra primta were duly 
maintained, see esp. Cicero, d& LegibttSy li. 46 ff. So 
far as we know, the only iruportant change in the 
character of domestic worship was the iconic repre- 
sentation of the ‘ household gods,’ which came in 
at the end of the Republican period; e.g,, the 
Penates came to he represented by images of the 
Dioscuri (Wissowa, Gesammelte Ahhandlungmy 
p. 95 ff.) ,’ otherwise m the country and m families 
of ordinary means the religious forms remained al- 
ways much the same. (2) It is not to he supposed 
that the religion of the family was entirely inde- 
pendent of the State authorities. In the older 
forms of marriage, and in the superintendence of 
the public cemeteries and the private rites there per- 
formed, the Pontifices, and especially the Pontifex 
maximus, had a legitimate right of interference, , 
and could prevent the contamination of sacra priv- , 
ata as well as sacra publican as in the case of the i 
Racchanalia in 186 B.C. As Cic. dc Leg. ii, 46 ff. i 
shows, the Pontifices were the source of all exact I 
knowledge of the sacra prmata, and the general ; 
referees in all matters relating thereto. In other i 
words, the State was responsible through its 
authorities for the due maintenance of the religi- 
ous duties of all its members, including the private 
ones, just as with us it is responsible for the main- 
tenance of moral duties towards women, children, 
and animals. This was the result of the inseparable 
union, so to speak, of Church and State at Rome. 

The centre-point of the religion of private life 
was the house, and the centre-point of the house 
was the atrivmiy or hall, as we should call it, which 
represented the original form Of Italian dwelling 
out of which all the additions of the later house 
were developed. Here the family met for all pur- 
poses but that of sleeping ; here, in all houses hut 
those of advanced city life and luxurious country 
villas, the deities of the household had their abode. 
As the atrium was the centre of the house, so was 
the hearth [focus) the centre of the atrimn-AAiQ 
hearth, ^ the natural altar of the dwelling room of 
man’ (Aust, p. 214). This was the seat of Vesta, 
and behind it was the pemis^ or store-closet, the 


seat of the Penates. Thus Vesta and the Penates 
are in the most genuine sense the protecting and 
nourishing deities of the household. Here, too, in 
the atrium was the Lararium, or altar of the Lar 
familiaris, the deity of the land which the family 
tilled as well as of the house in which they dwelt ; 
and here, too, was worshipped the Genius of the 
paterfamiliaSy on whose aid the family depended 
for its fertility and continuance. A few words 
about each of these deities or spirits will help to 
make clear the character of this simple and beauti- 
ful religious life. They were all quite distinct con- 
ceptions, and, in spite of all the web-spinniug of 
later Greek and Roman syncretism, we can feel 
fairly sure about the essential meaning of each one 
of them. 

I. Vesta was beyond doubt (see above, p. 825) the 
spirit of the fire on the hearth; she thus repre- 
sented the most essential part of the domestic 
economy, the power to keep the body warm and to 
cook the food — the maintenance of the physical 
vitality of the family. It has been said, not with- 
out reason, that Vesta represents this vitality 
rather in the abstract, while the other deities 
represent it in one or another more concrete form 
(De Marchi, p. 67, following Herzog, in Rhein. Mus. 
xiv. 6). Perhaps it would be more exact to de- 
scribe her as the centre-point round which the 
others are set ; for she was at least as concrete a 
conception as any of the others, and more so than 
the Genius of tlie head of the house. (^Nec tu 
aliud Vestam quam vivam intellige flammam,’ says 
Ovid, FasUy vi. 291 ; cf. J. G. Frazer, pt. i., 
The Magic Arty London, 1911, ii. 200 ff.) In front 
of her dwelling — the hearth — was the table at 
which the family took their meals, provided with 
salt-cellar [salinum)^ sacred salt cake, baked ac- 
cording to primitive fashion [mola salsa ; Fowler, 
p. 110) by the daughters of the family, as for 
the State worship by the Vestals, and the little 
sacrificial dish [patella). After the first and chief 
course of the midday meal silence was enjoined, 
and an offering of a part of the meal was thrown 
on to the fire (Serv. Mn. i. 730; Marquardt, 
ili. 126 note). Thus it is certain that this offering 
was made to the spirit of the fire (Vesta) ; whether 
I also originally to the Penates may be doubtful, 

! but so it seems to have been understood in later 
times, if Servius is right in stating that focus 
was the altar of the di Penates [ad Mn. xi. 211). 
The Lar was also included in historical times (Ov. 
Pastiy ii. 633), and the deities of the household 
were reckoned all together in the offering (so the 
plural dei is used in Serv. ad Mn. i. 730) ; but the 
practice of casting it into the fire points to a 
primitive usage in which Vesta alone was con- 
cerned, and supports the view taken above that 
she was the centre-point of the whole group, and 
the most essential representative of the life of 
the family. A well-known Pompeian painting 
(De Marchi, p. 67, tab. iii.) shows Vesta sitting 
between two Lares, with the ass, her favourite 
animal, behind her ; but this only serves to illus- 
trate the anthropomorphic influence of Gieek art 
on the Roman religion even in domestic life. Cf . 
also art. Hearth, Hearth-gobs (Roman). 

2. Penates are the spirits of the household store 
[penusy which word Cicero explains as ‘ omne quo 
veacuntur homines’ \de Nat. Dear. ii. 28 ; of. Gell. 
Noct, Att. iv. 1. 17]). The religious nature of this 
store is well shown by the fact that no impure 
person was allowed to enter it, and the duty was 
especially that of the children of the family (see 
Fowler, GIR x. [1896] 317), whose purity and 
religious capability were symbolized throughout 
Roman history by the toga prcetexta which they 
wore. It is perhaps as well to point out that the 
Penates are not to be understood as representing 
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the ancestors of the family ; they are purely spiri- 
tual conceptions of the genuine Roman kind, 
attached to a particular spot, and capable of being 
moved to another spot with the family, as ^neas 
carried his Penates from Troy to Italy. (The 
termination -as, of which Penates must be the 
plural, though the singular is nowhere found, al- 
ways implies position in a fixed spot.) Penates is 
not, like Lares, a substantival name, but an adjec- 
tive ; thus we find di penates but never di lares 
(Wissowa**^, p. 164), and the adjectival form admits 
of an indefinite number of deities being included 
under it. Pompeian paintings show many different 
deities thus included j and in that referred to just 
above, where Vesta and the Lares are found 
together, they may ail represent the di penates 
(‘penates sunt omnes dei qui domi coluntur,* Serv. 
ad Mn. ii. 514). But tins elasticity is, no doubt, 
a later growth ; and in the simple Roman family 
of the country, as in the house of the primitive 
farmer, the Penates must have been, as their 
name implies, simply the spirits of the household 
store. 

3 . Lar familiaris. — The origin of Vesta and 
the Penates admits of little doubt; but that of 
the Lar is still a matter of dispute. It is now 
generally agreed that there was originally bub one 
Lar of the household, as, e,g., in the prologue to the 
Auhilaria of Plautus ; but beyond this there is no 
consensus of opinion among scholars. Varro, so 
far as we know, was the first to suggest that Lares 
were the same as Manes (Aug. de Gw, Dei, vii. 6 ; 
Wissowa^, p. 174), and recently this idea has been 
again in favour, since the subject of the worship 
01 ancestors has been matter of comparative in- 
vestigation. It has generally been believed that 
the far represented the reputed founder of the 
family, who (as has been assumed) was originally 
buried in the house, and continued to reside there. 
This was the view of F. de Coulanges in his re- 
markable book La CiU antique, and it has of late 
been maintained by both De Marchi and Samter 
in the works referred to above. But archaeological 
research in Italy has failed to discover any trace 
of burial in the house, or even within the walls of 
a settlement (see Fowler, CIB xi. [1897] 34). At 
all times the dead had a settlement of their own 
outside that of the living ; and there is no evidence 
that the Romans ever thought of their duly buried 
ancestors as having any place in the dwelling of 
the living. As among other peoples, they may 
have been conceived as having a desire to return to 
their abode, especially if deprived by some accident 
of funeral rites, but in that case the great object 
of the living was to expel them (Fowler, p. 107 ff.). 
A convincing argument is that the Lares, as has 
already been mentioned, were never addressed as 
di, as the Manes invariably were ; i.e,, they cannot 
have been human beings who became divine at 
death. Of late Wissowa has claimed for the Lar 
a different origin, and his view, in spite of criticism 
{e.g, Samter, p. 105 f£), may be said to hold the 
field at present. The Lares, he argues, were not 
originally household gods at all, but deities pre- 
siding over the several holdings of a settlement ; 
they were originally worshipped at the compita, or 
crossways, where several such holdings met ; there 
stood the shrine, with as many altars as there were 
Lares and holdings over which they presided (see 
Wissowa^, p. 167 ff. ; art. CBOSS-ltOADS [Roman]). 
Thus they fiU a place in the private worship which 
would otherwise be vacant — that of the holding, 
and its productive power— while the buried an- 
cestors are quite sufficiently represented by di 
umms, di parentes, etc. Thus, too, it is easy to 
account for their occurrence in the Arval hymn, 
one of the oldest Latin fragments we possess 
(Henzen, p. 26), for they would naturally be objects 


of invocation at the lustration of the crops of the 
settlement (see above, p. 841). Nor is it difficult 
to understand how the Lar of the holding found 
his way into the house : he became the object of 
the worship of the Avhole familia, i.e. the workers 
on the land, both bond and free, and passed 
(perhaps as the bond- workers grew more numer- 
ous and important) into the circle of Vesta- 
Penates-Genius, with which, strictly speaking, 
slaves had nothing to do.^ It is true that we can- 
not trace this passage historically, and we know 
that the Lares of the compita retained their seat 
there and remained as Lares compitales even in 
the growing city ; hut we may [he sure that the 
Lares were attached to the land and not, like the 
Genius, to the person of any man, and, as so 
attached, their presence in the house can hardly 
be explained in any other way. The arguments 
for this theory will be found in full in Wissowa’s 
art. ‘Lares’ m Rosoher, in his Bel, und K%dt.% 
p. 167 ff., and in a reply to Samter in ABW vii. 
[1904]. 

4 . Genius. — The last of the deities of the house- 
hold was the Genius of the paterfamilias, not to 
be identified, as in the age of syncretism, with 
the Lar familiaris (Censorinus, de Die Natali, 
in, 2 ); even so late as the Theodosian Code 
the two are distinguished in the practice of the 
cult (see Cod, Theod, xvi. 10. 2 ). The Genius was 
in primitive conception the generative power of 
the man— that mysterious power which main- 
tained the continuity of the family, yet belonged 
to the individual for his lifetime only, and to mm 
alone ; and apparently as inherent in this power 
was conceived to he all his masculine capacity of 
enjoyment and vigour of body and mind, xhe 
Genius is not the soul of the man, but the numen 
residing in him, whose power exhibits itself chiefly 
in the continuance of the family, and who must 
therefore be an object of veneration for all its 
members. The seat of the Genius was more especi- 
ally the marriage bed [leetus genialis)*, and the 
festival of the Genius was the birthday of the 
head of the house, in which the yrhol^ familia took 
part, slaves and freedmen included (see Wissowa®, 
p. 176; De Marchi, p. 176 ff.). This is the strict 
meaning of Genius in domestic worship : for further 
developments of the conception see Fowler, Boman 
Ideas of Deity, pp. 17 ff, 158 ff. 

As might he guessed from all that we have seen 
of the Roman ideas of the supernatural, all the ipa- 
portant epochs in human life, and the ceremonies 
connected with them, had, originally at least, a 
religious character, 

5. Marriage. — See art. MabbiagB (Roman).^ 

6 . Birth and early years.— If we are to believe 
Varro as quoted by St. Augustine [de Civ, Dei, iv. 11 , 
37 ; cf. TertuH. ad Nat, n. 11), the processes of birth 
and bringing up were under the protection of a multi- 
tude of spirit-deities, all of whom should be invoked 
at the proper time and in tdie proper terms ; but, 
as has been said above (p. 832), it may be doubted 
whether these lists were not the invention of a 
comparatively late age of jiriestly activity, and 
whether these mmina were, lu fact, recognized in 
ordinary practice. The chief deity of birth was 
Juno Lucina; in the fourth Mdogm of Virgil, 
which is a prophetic carmen sung at the actual 
moment of birth (see Fowler, in J. B. Mayor, 
Fowler, and R. S. Conway, YirgiVs Messianic 
Eclogue, 1907, p. 69), this is the only ^ deity 
invoked. Immediately after the birth, if the infant 
were suhlatus, i.e, acknowledged by the father and 
destined to be brought up, we are told by Varro 
( Aug. de Civ, Dei, vi. 9) of a custom so curious that 
it may be mentioned here as possibly primitive in 
its original form and dating ftom the early agri- 
cnltnral age of Roman life. Three men at night 
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came to the threshold of the house and struck it 
respectively with a hatchet, a mortar, and a besom, 
that ‘ by these signs of agriculture Silvanus might 
be prevented from entering ’ j from these actions 
arose three deities, Intercidona, Pilumnus, Deverra, 
by whose guardianship the infant is protected 
against the power of Silvanus (cf. art. Birth 
[Greek and Roman], § 2). This idea of the 
force of cultivation in keeping off wild and evil 
^irits may be illustrated from Robertson Smith’s 
Mdigiovh of the Semites, lect. iii. We need not 
follow the infant through the stages of his commit- 
ment to the care of other numina ; it will be suffi- 
cient to observe that, though the accounts of these 
which have come down to ns from Varro are doubt- 
less exaggerated, the earliest tender age was, no 
doubt, matter of the greatest anxiety, and conse- 
quently of the utmost endeavour to avert evil in- 
fluences and omens. That this is the meaning of 
the children’s huUa, or amulet, is almost certain, 
and probably the toga prcetcxta, which was worn 
by both boys and girls, had an originally religious 
or guasi-religious meaning (see Fowler, CIE x. 
317). But the one really religious ceremony of 
which we know in the first days of infancy is 
that of the dies lustrims — ^the ninth day for boys 
and the eighth for girls — on which, as the name 
implies, the child was purified and adopted into 
the family and its sacra, and received also its name. 
After this the boy or girl grew up under the pro- 
tection of the household gods, and performed various 
religious duties in their service. On reaching 
puberty the boy laid aside the bulla and the prce- 
texia ; the former was hung on the images of the 
Bares in later times (Persius, v. 31), while the 
latter was taken off finally at the festival of 
the Liberalia in March, when the youth went to 
the Capitol and sacrificed there to Jupiter and to 
Juventas (De Marchi, p. 176 ; Fowler, p. 56). The 
girl when about to be married also laid aside her 
rcetexta, with her dolls and other marks of child- 
ood, and, if Wissowa guesses rightly {AEW 
vii. 54), offered them to the Lares at the Compi- 
talia. The bender and dangerous age of childhood 
being then passed, and youth and maiden being 
endowed with new powers, the peculiar defensive 
armour of infancy might be dispensed with. 

7. Death, burial, and cult of the dead.— As Aust 
has well observed (p. 225), religion had no part to 
play at the Roman deathbed ; the dying man bad 
no reckoning to make with heaven, and had no 
need for the forgiveness of sins in order to depart 
this life in peace. His responsibility for his actions 
ceased with this life, and after death he had no- 
thing to fear or to hope from the gods ; thus he 
had no need of anjr mediating priest in his last 
moments. The miserable fears which haunted 
him through life, painted by Lucretius in such 
glowing colours of contempt, ceased altogether at 
his death ; his peace and comfort in his grave de- 

E ended on the right legal and religious conduct of 
is living family, in respect of proper burial and 
yearly renewed offerings to the di mams of the : 
family at the common tomb. The house which he I 
had left for the last time, and all who had been in 
contact with the deceased, must be duly purified i 
by lustration, in this case by fumigation and the ! 
sprinkling of water, but the true religious rites 
only began at the grave. It may be observed in 
passing that both burial and cremation were in 
use at Rome in historical times, and had been so, 
as we know from the XII Tables, since at least the 
6th cent. B.O.; the religious rites in each case were 
practically the same; the details of difference in 
other respects will be found in Marc[uardt, Frivat- 
aUerthumer, L 365 ff. 

When the body or ashes had been consigned 
to the last resting-place, the mourners partook at 


the grave of a meal called silicermum, which had a 
I’eligious character. The meaning and derivation 
of the word are uncertain, but there seems to be 
little doubt that it indicates some kind of sacra- 
mental meal, first offered to the dead and then par- 
taken of by the survivors (De Marchi, p. 192), since 
Tertullian {Apol, 13) parallels it with the epulum 
Jovis of which the magistrates and Senate partook 
in the visible presence of the three deities of the 
Capitoline temple (Fowler, p. 218). Thus it would 
seem to have bound together the living and the 
manes of the deceased in the same mystical 
way as deity and worshipper were thought to 
be made one when the victim was not only killed 
but consumed. The rites at the grave continued 
tin the ninth day ; on one of these days occurred 
the fence denicales, of which the meaning is uncer- 
tain, but they may have included, as De Marchi 
has suggested (p. 196), a sacrifice of sheep to the 
Lar familiaris of which Cicero speaks in de Legihxis, 
11. .22, 55. The ^ finis funestse familioe,’ or conclusion 
of the mourning, mentioned in the same passage, 
is the sacrum novendiale on the ninth day, which 
consisted of a sacrifice at the grave, and "was followed 
by the cena novendialis, at which the partakers 
appeared no longer in mourning but in white, and 
celebrated with good cheer the end of their sorrow ; 
in rich families this might a^in he followed by 
ludi fumbres novendiales, as JSneas in j^neid, v., 
after the parentatio, or renewal of these rites in 
the cult of the dead, refreshed the spirits of his 
men by athletic contests. 

As the dead continued to exist as spirits or deities 
after due burial, it was necessary to renew eveiy 
year the rites at the grave which we have described. 
This took place under the direction of the State on 
what may be called the Roman All Souls’ Days, 
nine in number, as were'the days of original mourn- 
ing (Feb. 13-21, Parentalia ; Fowler, p. 306 ff.). On 
Feb. 22 was the familjr festival of the Oaristia, de- 
scribed by Ovid {Fa^ti, ii. 6171) as a kind of re- 
union of the living members of the family after 
they had done their duty by the d% manes, when 
all quarrels were forgotten in a general liarmony. 
This took place not at the grave but in the house, 
and the household gods shared in the sacred meal. 
Cf. art. Death and Disposal op the Dead 
(Roman). 

8. Agricultural rites.— A word must be said about 
those religious observances of private life which 

the daily labour of the ordinary Ronmn. Of* such 
observances in the great city itself we know noth- 
ing indeed, and it may be that they were obsolete 
at a very early period, or were never followed out, 
as in the leisured life of the farm 5 the ' busy idle- 
ness ’ of town life probably had a damaging effect 
upon simple piety, as has been the case in modern 
Europe. But of the religious ritual of the farm 
we fortunately have valuable records in Cato’s 
treatise on agriculture, compiled in the middle of 
the 2nd cent. B.O.; these records are in all prob- 
ability drawn from the books of the Pontifices, 
and are included by Cato in his work as giving the 
genuine and correct formulas of invocation to the 
gods for those^ about to undertake certain agri- 
cultural operations. One of them has already been 
quoted above, in connexion with sacrificial ritual 
and prayer; they have been carefully studied of 
late by De Marchi (p. 128 ff.), and translated by 
him into Italian, with notes. Here it is possible 
to give only a general account, and a single speci- 
men of invocation. 

For the safety of his oxen the farmer is directed 
(Cato, de AgrieuUura, 83) to offer to Mars Silvanus 
in the wood (presumably the woodland where they 

f razed), and by daylight, for each head of cattle a 
xed amount of meal, lard, flesh, and wine. The 
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offering might he made either by a free man or by 
a slave, ie. by the villicus in the master’s absence ; 
but no woman was to take part in it, or even to 
see the ceremony. The offerings were to be con- 
sumed by the persons present (cf. Fowler, p. 194). 
Again, when the pear-trees were in blossom, another 
offering, called daps (cf. Festus, p. 68 ), was to be 
made for the oxen, in this case to Jupiter Dapalis 
( cf . J upiter Farreus in the rite of confarreatio). The 
day was to be a holiday for the oxen and the herds- 
men, and for those who took part in the rite ; and 
afterwards it was legitimate to sow various kinds of 
seed (Cato, 131 f. 5 cf. Fowler, p. 218). Once more, 
when wood was cut, or clearing made, or any dig- 
ging done in a wood which might be inhabited by 
some unknown deity, a piacular sacrifice of a pig 
had to be made, and the following prayer recited : 
* Si deus, si dea, cujus illud sacrum est, ut tibi ius 
siet porco piaculo facere illiusce sacri coercendi 
{i,e, violating] ergo. Harumque rerum ergo sive 
ego, sive quis iussu meo fecerit, ut id fecerit, reote 
factum siet. Eius rei ergo te hoc porco piaculo 
immolando bonas preces precor, uti sies volens pro- 

E itius mihi domo familiseque mese liberisque meis ; 

arumque rerum ergo macte hoc piaculo immolando 
esto ’ (Cato, 139 f. ; for this kind of piaculum cf. 
Henzen, p 136 ff‘.). 

The singularly interesting directions for the lus- 
tratio agr% have been already alluded to and in 
part quoted (above, p. 828). Here we may sub- 
stitute for it another piece of ritual, to be enacted 
before the harvest is begun, which is given by Cato 
in ch. 134. Before the harvest it is necessary to 
make a sacrifice of a porcaprcscidanea in the follow- 
ing way (for this sacrifice of a sow and its con- 
nexion with the cult of the dead, from which it may 
have passed into the common usage of the farm, 
see Wissowa^, p. 193 ; Be Marchi, p. 136, note). 
The offering must be made to Ceres before the har- 
vesting of wheat, barley, beans, and rape. Janus, 
Jupiter, Juno are to be invoked with incense and 
wine before the immolation of the sow; and to 
Janus a sacred cake {strues) is to be offered with 
the following prayer: *0 Father Janus, with the 
offering of this cake I pray thee to be propitious 
to me, my children, my house, and my familia' 
Then another kind of cake {f^rtum) was to be pre- 
sented to Jupiter with the same formula of prayer. 
Next, wine was to be offered to Janus with the 
words, ‘ Father Janus, as I have prayed thee good 
prayers in offering the strues^ so for the same ob- 
ject let this offemig of wine succeed’; so also a 
wine offering was to be made to Jupiter. Then 
the porca prcecidanea was to be slain ; and, when 
the entrails had been laid bare, another strues was 
to be offered to Janus as before, and another 
to Jupiter, and to each of them an offering of wine. 
Afterwards both the meat and the wine were to 
be offered to Ceres. 

With this specimen of ritual, which so well illus- 
trates the peculiar character of theKoman religious 
practice, whether public or private, this article may 
fitly he concluded. Like all such formulae, it sug- 
gests questions which are not easy to answer, and 
which it is not possible to attempt to explain here. 
But it may serve to remind the reader of what was 
said at the beginning of this article as to the origin 
and essential character of the genniner 6 %io of the 
early Bomans, which had its roots in the mental 
attitude of an agricultural people towards the 
powers to whom they believed themselves indebted 
for all success in procuring food and clothing by 
agricultural labour. 
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ROMANTICISM.— See Culture, 


ROSARIES. — I. Origin. — A rosary is a string 
I of knots or beads, designed as an aid to the memory, 
and, when used in religious exercises, providing a 
convenient method for counting the recitation of 
prayers or the repetition of the names and attri- 
butes of the Beity. The use of the rosary is very 
widely spread, but its earliest home seems to be in 
Asia, where it can lay claim to a fairly venerable 
antiquity. In dealing with its origin we can do 
no more as yet than put forward suggestions. 

The use of knots (g.v.) as mnemonic signs is 
almost universal, and such a simple device may 
have been invented again and again; its appear- 
ance in many parts of the world does not prove 
that it was invented in one country and trans- 
mitted thence to other centres. The highest de- 
velopment of a system of knots as a means of 
aiding the memory and for keeping records is seen 
in S. America, where the guipu (a Peruvian word 
meaning ‘knot’) served as a means of record and 
communication in a highly organized society. It 
was a system of knot-writing, each_ kind of knot 
having a separate meaning, the different coloured 
cords also having each its own significance.^ In 
China, in the times of Yung-ching-che, it is stated, 
the people used little cords marked by different 
knots, which, by their numbers and distances, 
served them instead of writing. ^ This seems to 
point to the early use hy the Chinese of a contriv- 
ance similar to the gu^u oi the Peruvians. In 
the rosary used by the Shingon sect of Buddhists 
in Japan there is a knot formed by the union of 
two strings which hang from the main string of 
beads, and it is said to resemble an ancient Chinese 
character which means ‘man,’ being one of a com- 
bination of characters used in representing one of 
the many attributes of Buddha.® 

The use of knots as mnemomo signs for purely secular 
purposes stiU persists in many countries. Among the Iu(Bans 
of Guiana, when a paiwari feast is to beheld, the entertainers 
prepare a number of strings, each tied Into knots, the number 
of which corresponds with the number of da;|^s to the feast. 
The headman of each settlement is presented with one of these 
strings. Every day a knot is untied, and in this way the hosts 
know on which day to expect their guests.^ Among the 


1 E. B. Tylor, Researches into the Early Hist 0 / Mankind, 
London, 1886, pp. 164-158. , , ^ ^ ^ 

a A. Y. Goguet, Origine des lois, dea wrts et dee sciSTioes, 
Paris, 1768, iiL 322; J. A. M. dc Moyria de MEaiHao, DTtsf. 
de la Chine, Paris, 1777-86, i, 4 _ . . . . 

s Joum. Asiatic Soc. of Japan, it. ptSSlI 177. 

4 E. P. im Thurn, Amonff the Indians of Guiema, London, 
1883, p. 819f. 
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Wagogo of Central E. Africa the time of a woman’s pregnancy 
is reckoned by knots ; at each new moon one knot is untied.i 
In tins country it is a common practice to tie a knot in a 
handkerchief as an aid to memory. The same custom is found 
in India, the knot being usually tied m the strings of the 
Such customs are apt m time to disappear with 
the advance of culture and the introduction of less cumbrous 
methods, being retained only for religious purposes. Such a 
survival of the use of knots for keeping records is seen in some 
rosaries at the present day in the Greek Orthodox Church, in 
Bgjrpt, and in India, These will be noted below under the 
various headings. 

notched sticks are also of universal use for record-keeping, 
such as the tally-sticks which were utilized m England and 
Ireland almost up to the present day. In Ireland in quite 
recent times these sticks have been employed to record the 
number of prayers uttered, and the suppliant would leave such 
a stick as a votive offering at some sacred well. These sticks 
have been called ^votive rosaries.’ 

II. Agm . — The oldest reference to rosaries to he 
found in the literatnie of India is in the Jain canon. 
Here they are referred to as forming one of the 
appliances of Brahmanical monks. In this litera- 
ture the two names given to rosaries are ganettiya 
and Icanchamya (Prakrit names =Skr. ganayitrika, 
‘ the counter,’ and kaftohana^ ‘ gold,’ also ‘ bright ’ 
or ‘ shining ’). Keferences in later literature occur 
in Brahmanical works only, and here two more 
names are given — matd (or mdliha), ‘ garland,’ and 
sutrcif ‘string.’® These names refer to the shape 
of the rosary. Some of the deities are represented 
as carrying rosaries in their hands. The following 
passage from the Buddhist ‘Forty-two Points of 
Dootrme,’ art. 10, alludes to the rosary ; 

‘The man who, in the practice of virtue, applies himself to 
the extirpation of all hia vices is like one who is rolling between 
his fingers the beads of the chaplet. If he continues taking 
hold of them one b;^ one, he arrives speedily at the end. By 
extirpating his bad inclinations one by one, a man arrives at 

perfection. ’4 

III. Distribution, — The rosary is found to he 
in use among Hindus, Buddhists, Miiiiammadans, 
and Christians. It also has a use among some 
Jews, 

I. Hindu or Brahman. — ^It is generally considered 
that the Hindus were the first to evolve the rosary. 

‘ It is called in Sanskrit japOrmala, “ mnttenng chaplet ” (and 
sometimes smaranit “remembrancer”), because by means of 
its beads the muttering of a definite number of prayers may be 
counted. But the pious Hindu not only computes his daily 
prayers as if they were so many rupees to be added to his 
capital stock in the bank of heaven ; he sets himself to repeat 
the mere names of hia favourite god, and will continue to do so 
for hours together.’ e 

This operation of counting is used by ascetics as 
a means of promoting contemplation. 

The rosary differs according to the sect to which 
the user of it belongs. The materials of which 
rosaries are made vary greatly, and each has a 
specific purpose. The number of heads also varies 
according to the sect. A worshipper of &va is 
supposed to use a rosary of 32 heads, or double 
that number; a votary of Visnu, on the other 
hand, is suposed to use one with 108 heads. This 
number is ^so sometimes found on a Saivite rosary ; 
indeed the heads may run into several hundreds, 
irrespective of the sect. There are usually one or 
more terminal beads to each rosary ; they are not 
generally counted in with those on the main string. 

(«] Materials^ etc , — favourite bead of the 
Saivites is that called riidraMat ‘eye of the god 
Budra (or Siva).’ This is generally supposed to 
come from the Meocarpm ganitms. In the Pan jab, 
however, the name r'lidraMa appears to he applied 
to the seeds of the jnjuhe-tree, and importance is 
here attached to the number of facets on the seeds. 
These slits, running from end to end of each seed, 
are called ‘mouths’ {munh). A one-mouthed rud^ 

1 H, Cole, JAI xxxii. (1902] 328. 

2 B. 0, Temple, PNQ li (1884-86] 671. 

SEL Leumanu, ‘Eosaries mentioned in Indian Literature,' 
OHental Congress Report, 1891, p. 8f. 

4 Quoted by G. G. ZetfS, in doum, of the Soo, cf Arts, 1873, 

p. 469. -v , , 

Monier-Williams, Modem India, and the Indians^ p. 


raMa is considered a very valuable amulet, and 
I the owner of such a head also ‘ possesses ’ the 
I goddess Lak^mi and all kinds of blessings. If 
nothing will tempt the possessor to part with it, 
it must he stolen from him, and it should he 
encased in gold and carefully preserved as a 
family relic. It is only from the most accomplished 
Yogis that such heads can he obtained, and any 
price that they demand must he paid by the would- 
be owner of such a treasure. UxidraMa seeds with 
eleven facets are worn by celibate Yogis, while the 
married ones wear those with two ; and those with 
five facets are sacred to Hanuman, the monkey- 
god.^ The rough surface of the rudraMa seeds 
may nossibly symbolize the austerities connected 
with Siva-worship. The seeds, according to apiva 
legend, are said to he the tears of Budra (or oiva) 
which he let fall in a rage (some say in grief, some 
in ecstasy) and which crystallized into this form. 
The five facets are also sometimes thought to stand 
for the five faces or the five distinct aspects of the 
god. 2 The worshippers of Visnu, on the other 
hand, prefer smooth heads, and favour those made 
of the tulasif or holy basil {Ocimum sanctum) ^ 
this shrub being sacred to Vi§nu. The Saktas 
count up to 100 on the three joints of each finger 
on the right hand, each ten being marked off on 
the joint of one of the fingers on the left hand. 
The number of recitations having reached 100, they 
place that number of millet grains before them. 
This is repeated till the required number is reached. 
The Atits of Bengal hresik up their rosaries into 
separate parts, using them as ornaments also. 
They wear a string of 27 heads from the elbow, a 
wristlet with five beads, and hanging from each 
ear is a pendant of three heads.® In the Jain sect 
the laity generally use the rosary when repeating 
the navakar mantra. The materials vary accord- 
ing to the use to which they are put and the wealth 
of the owner. The poorer Jains generally use 
rosaries made of cotton thread and sandal- wood ; 
the richer use heads of red coral, crystal, cornelian, 
emerald, pearl, silver, and gold. In this sect there 
are two special uses of the rosary, 

(1) Eosaries of five different colours— red, yellow, green, white, 
and black— are used for the repetition of certain mystical 
formulae and incantations to appease and propitiate Navagrahas, 
ten Dikpalaa, Ashtamangalas, and other deities on the following 
occasions ; (a) Sdnti-sndtra (pacifying and propitiatory rites) ; 
(b) ashtottari-siidtra (bathing an image 108 times) ; (o) anjana- 
sdldkd (ceremony of sanctifying images) ; (d) chaitya pravisha 
(first occupation of a newly built Jam temple) , (e) pratistha 
(installation of images m temples). The tlrthanlcaras are 
believed to have been of different colours, viz red, yellow, 
green, white, and dark ; hence the use of rosaries in these five 
colours. Red is represented by the red coral rosary ; yellow 
by the amber or gold ; green by the emerald ; white by silver, 
white pearl, or crj^atal rosaries. The cotton thread rosaries do 
not represent white and cannot be used as a substitute for 
silver, pearl, or crystal. The dark, or dark blue, colour is re- 
presented by the akikalbaher rosary. 

(2) Rosaries of these five different colours are also used for 
the repetition of mystical formulse, charms, spells, and incanta- 
tions, with a view to obtaining certain benefits from the deities. 
On the other hand, they may be used for harmful purposes— *to 
injure hostile or obnoxious people, to disable them, to make 
them ill, to kill them, to subdue them, to obtain their affections, 
to make them inert, or to summon them. 

There are also small rosaries called boherkkas. 
These are used when the more costly rosaries with 
the usual number of beads are not obtainable, or 
when the user cannot afford to buy the more ex- 
pensive heads. These boberkhas generally contain 
6, 9, 12, 18, 27, 36, or 64 heads — i.e. any sub- 
multiple of 108.^ 

Devotees attach much importance to the size of 
the heads — ^the larger they are, the more effective 
is the rosary, and the ^eater the merit attained 
by the user of it. Monier- Williams® gives the 
following account of the use of such rosaries by an 

1 W. Orooke, Things Indian, London, 1906, p. 408. 

2 Momer-Williams, p. 110. 

8 Orooke, p. 409. 4 NINQ iii. 84. e p. ns f. 
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old hermit who was living in the neighbourhood of 
Kaira in a hut near a rude temple ; 

^He was engaged in his evening religious exercises, and, 
wholly regardless of the presence of his European visitor, con- 
tinued turning with both hands and with evident exertion a 
gigantic rosary. A huge wooden roller, suspended horizontally 
from the posts of the shed, supported a sort of chain composed 
of fifteen rough wooden balls, each as big as a child’s head. 
As he kept turning this enormous rosary round and round, each 
head passed into his hands, and whilst he held the several balls 
in his grasp he repeated, or rather chanted in a low tone, a 
short prayer to the god Eama. All the wooden balls underwent 
this process of pious manipulation several times before he 
desisted The muscular exertion and consequent fatigue must 
have been great, yet the entire operation was performed with 
an air of stoical impassiveness. Then the devotee went into 
another shed, where on another cross-beam, supported by posts, 
were strung some heavy logs of hard wood, each weighing about 
twenty pounds. Having grasped one of these with both hands, 
he dashed it forcibly against the side post, and then another 
log against the first. Probably the clashing noise thus produced 
was intended to give increased effectiveness to the recitation of 
his prayers ’ 

Tlie rosary plays a part in the initiation cere- 
mony when children, at the age of six or seven 
years, are admitted to the religion of Visnu. 
Such a rosaiy is usually made of tulsi'{tulasi-) 
wood, and it is passed round the necks of the candi- 
dates by the guru (priest), who teaches them one 
of the sacred formulae, such as ‘Homage to the 
divine son of Vasudeva,* ‘ Homage to the adorable 
Kama,* or * Adorable Krishna is my refuge.’ ^ 

A high-caste Brahman employs the rosary 
merely as a means of counting his daily prayers. 
He is careful to conceal his hand in a hag, made 
for this purpose, when telling his heads, so that he 
may not ‘ be seen of men. ’ The bag, which is 
often beautifully embroidered and is of a particular 
shape, is called gaumuhhii ‘ cow’s mouth. ’ The 
favourite mantra thus repeated is the Gayatrl 
from the Bigmda — ‘ Tat savitur varenyam hhargo 
devasya dhimahi dhiyo yo nah pracoaayaty * Let 
us adore that excellent glory of the divine Vivifier ; 
may he enlighten our understandings.’ Only those 
who have been invested with the sacred thread 
may repeat this mantra. 

‘ A Brahman may attain beatitude by simple repetition of the 
Gayatri, whether he perform other ntes or not,’ and * having 
repeated the Gayatn three thousand times he is delivered 
from the greatest guilt. ’3 

In the monasteries a novice is instructed to he 
careful not to lose his heads ; should he do so, he 
is allowed no food or drink till he has recovered 
them, or, failing this, till the superior has invested 
him with another rosary. 

Further special uses for the different kinds of 
beads are given by K. Kaghnnathyi 

‘ If a rosary be used in honour of a goddess the beads should 
be of coral (prdval ) ; if in honour of Nirgun Brahma, they 
should be of pearls (muUamala ) ; if with the object of obtain- 
ing the fulfilment of wishes (wdmd)^ they should be of rudrali- 
8has ; if with the object of obtaining salvation (moksTia), 
they should be of crystal (spathih ) ; and if with the object of 
subduing the passions (siam6ftan), of turmeric roots.’ 

The Sikhs have a rosary which consists of knots 
instead of beads. Possibly this is a survival of an 
early method of keeping count by a system of 
knots. It is made of many strands of wool, 
knotted together at intervals — 108 knots in all. 
This kind of rosary is not very durable, the material 
of which it is composed being liable to the ravages 
of moths. Another kind of rosary used by Sikhs 
is made of iron beads, arranged at intervals and 
connected by slender iron links. They have a 
rosary also which is peculiar to them and is worn 
like a bracelet on the wrist. It is made of iron 
and has 27 beads. Sometimes these beads are 
strung on a rigid iron ring, sometimes they are 
connected by links like the longer rosary mentioned 
above. The rosary with 27 beads has a particular 

1 See Monier-Williams, Religious Thought and Life in Indian 

^ 2 M^u, ii. 79, quoted by Mouier-Williamg, Modem IndUt 

p. 111. 
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name {Zoke kd Simarna), and it forms also a tribal 
mark.^ 

The Saktas use rosaries made of dead men’s 
teeth and similar relics. 

A Hindu rosary called haijanti mala {haijanti, 
‘ flag [or standard] of Visnn ’) consists of five gems 
produced from the five elements of nature- 
sapphire from the earth, pearl from water, ruhy 
from fire, topaz from the air, and diamond from the 
ether or space. 

^ (6) Charms. is sometimes difficult to dis- 
tinguish between the rosary proper and a charm ; 
in fact, the rosary is often itself a charm. The 
Badi Nats of S. Mirzapur have a sacred musical 
instrument which is called nag -daman (‘subduer 
of snakes’). Kosaries of snake-bones are tied to 
it, and, until it is furnished with two such rosaries, 
it does not become sanctified. This instrument is 
I occasionally worshipped, and the beads of the 
rosaries hung on it are often used to cure dis- 
eases by being tied on to the wrist of the sick 
person.^ Snake-charmers in other parts of India 
make use of similar rosaiies as a protective charm, 
by hanging them on to the pipes on which they 
play before the snakes. 'T\i% fa((irs also make use 
of a rosary composed of the vertebrce of a snake ; 
they cairy it to show that they know of a 
charm to cure snake-bite. Sometimes the rosary 
is worn tied to the turban, and a special mantra is 
recited on these beads called the garur-mantrUf to 
cure snake-bite. This is an example of the uni- 
versal belief in the * doctrine of signatures.’ The 
fagirs also cure quartan ague by tying a bead from 
such a rosary round the wrist of the sufierer,® 

There is a rosary much used by Hindus of the 
fekti sect which is called fiwa (‘which gives 
life to sons’). It is composed of beads made of 
light-coloured seeds, oval in shape, which grow 
very plentifully. This rosary is used when a 
Hindu wants a son. No doubt the idea of fertility 
is involved here. 

The following method of obtaining a son is 
given by Pandit Ram Oharib Chaubd : * 

* Moat Hindus believe that their failure to obtain male issue 
is due to the unfavourable position of the stars. ... If it be 
owing to Sanischara Mangala, Rahu or Ketu, the Sriddha rite 
must be performed either at Oaya or Narayani Sila at Hardwar, 
and a Pandit must be employed to recite the Sri Mad JBhagwat 
Katha for seven days. But the most popular plan is to get the 
following mantra repeated one hundred and twenty thousand 
times at a temple of Rama or Siva and to have a Homo, or fire 
sacrifice done at the end of it.: “0 Govinda, son of Devald, 
lord of the umverse, give me a son ; I have taken refuge in 
thee.'” 

Another rosary, used by Hindus wbo wish to 
get rid of their superfluous flesh, is made of small, 
almost black seeds, dry and shrivelled looking, 
being rather like dried currants in appearance. 
Doubtless the user hopes that by repeating prayers 
on it he may obtain a likeness to the seeds, and 
shrivel up and decrease in size himself. A rosarv 
from the Partabgarb district, which is in the col- 
lection at the Pitt-Bivers Museum, Oxford, con- 
sists of 213 very small beads, phcs the terminal, 
and is finished with a tassel of pink wool. This 
rosary is stated to be used to prevent the effect 
of the * evil eye.’ , _ 

2 . Buddhist— The Buddhist rosary is probably 
of Brahman origin, and here again the number of 
beads on the string is usually 108. This is said to 
correspond with the number of mental conditions, 
or sinrul inclinations, which are overcome by recit- 
ing the beads, ^ 

Moreover, 108 BrShmans were summoned at Buddha^ bmm 
to foretell his destiny. In Burma the footprints of Buddha 
have sometimes 108 subdivisions j in Tibet the sa<^d wnbiiiM 
(Kahgyur) run Into 108 volumes ; in China ihe white pagoda at 
Peking is encirded by 108 columns, an d m the same country 

I Of, J, Bhattachmya, Etndu Castes and Sects, Calcutta, 

fii. 66, ® tlrooke, p, i08. NINQ iv. 878. 
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108 blows form the ordinary punishment for malefactors. 
Again, in Japan, at the bommatsun, or bonku (festival of the 
dead), observed from 13th to 16th July, 108 welcome fires are 
lighted on the shores of sea, late, or river ; and 108 rupees are 
usually given in alms.i 

Besides the full rosaries of 108 beads, smaller 
ones are also used, the number of beads represent- 
ing the chief disciples of Buddha. 

(а) India, — In India the Buddhist rosaries do 
not seem to differ very much from many of those 
used by Hindus. Some are made of more costly 
materials than others, the more valuable being 
of turq[uoise, coral, amber, silver, pearls, or other 
gems. The poorer people usually have their rosary 
beads made of wood, pebbles, berries, or bone, and 
they are often satisfied with only 30 or 40 beads. 

(б) Burma, — The Burmese rosary also has 108 
beads. It seems to be used merely as a means of 
counting the repetitions of the names of the 
Buddha trinity, viz. Phra (Buddha), Tara 
[Dharma), and 'Sangha. On the completion of a 
round of the rosary the central bead is held and 
the formula ^Anitsa^ Dulcha Anatha,^ ‘All is trans- 
itory, painful, and unreal,’ is repeated.® The 
monks sometimes wear a rosary called hodkif with 
72 heads. The beads are black and sub-cylindrical 
in shape, and are said to be made of slips of leaf 
on which charmed words are inscribed. These 
leaves are rolled into pellets with the aid of 
lacquer or varnish. The rosary is not mentioned 
in the Southern Scriptures as one of the articles 
necessary for a monk, and it is not so conspicuous 
among Southern Buddhists as it is among their 
Northern co-religionists.^ 

(c) Tibet . — The rosary, phreng-ha (pronounced 
theng^waj or vulgarly theng-nga)i ‘a string of 
beads,’ is an essential part of a Lama’s dress, and 
is also worn by most of the laity of both sexes. 
The act of telling the beads is called tah-de, 
which means literally ‘ to purr ’ like a cat, the 
muttering of the prayers being suggestive of this 
sound. The rosaries have 108 beads on the main 
string. The reason given for this number is that 
it ensures the repetition of a sacred spell 100 
times, tlie eight extra beads being added for fear 
of omission or breakage. There are three terminal 
heads to the rosaries, which are called collectively 
‘retaining (or seizing) beads,’ doh-?ddn. These 
symbolize ‘ the Three Holy Ones ’ of the Buddhist 
trinity. The Gelugpa, or established church, have 
only two or three terminal heads to their rosaries, 
the pair being emblematic of a vase from which 
the other beads spring. Bub an extra head is 
often strung with those on the main string, 
bringing the number up to 109. 

The Tibetan rosaries usually have a. pair of pendent strings 
on which are threaded small metal heads or rings. These serve 
as counters At the end of one of these strings is a dorje (the 
thunderbolt of Indra), the other string terminating in a bell. 
Sometimes there are four of these strings attached, in which 
case the third string often ends with a magic peg (pwrdw), and 
the fourth with a wheel (k'or-lo). The counters on the dorje 
string register units, those on the bell string marking tens 
of cycles. These terminal ornaments are frequently inlaid 
with turquoise. The strings are usually attached at the 
eighth and twenty-first bead on either side of the large central 
bead, though there is no rule about this and they canoe placed 
anywhere on the string. By means of these counters 10,800 
prayers may be counted, but the number uttered depends 
largely on the leisure and fervour of the devotee. Old women 
are especially zealous in this respect. Sometimes the beads 
have been so worn with constant use that their shape has been 
changed. Besides those pendent counter-strings, various odds 
and ends often hang from the rosaries, such as metal tooth- 
picks, tweezers, small keys, etc. 

The materials of which the beads are made vary 
according to the sect, the god or goddess addressed, 
and the wealth of the owner. The abbots of some 
of the wealthy monasteries have their rosary 
beads made of valuable gems and precious stones. 
Importance is often attached to the colour of 

1 Proc, IT.B. Baticniil jK-us. xxxvi. S361 
8 J A.SB Ixi. S3. 8 GrozeUeer of SikMmj p. 282. 


the rosary, which should correspond with the com- 
plexion of the god or goddess to he worshipped. 
Thus a devotee of the goddess Tara, who is of a 
bluish-green complexion, would use a turquoise 
rosary ; a worshipper of Tam-din would choose a 
red rosary ; a yellow-coloured rosary is used in the 
devotion to the yellow Manjusri ; and for Vri§ravan, 
whose complexion is of a golden-yellow colour, an 
amber rosary would be used. This applies to 
rosaries used by the Lamas. The laity use rosaries 
made of any kind of bead, and they are not tied 
^ by rules as to colour. They usually use glass beads 
01 various hues, mixed with coral, amber, turquoise, 

I etc., and the counter-strings attached to their 
; rosaries generally end with a dorje, the heads on 
both strings recording units of cycles only, this 
being sufiicient for the bead-telling of the kity. 
The number of beads on the main string is, how- 
ever, the same as on the rosaries of the Lamas. 

The Lamas use certain mystical formulae which 
are prescribed for repetition, each formula having 
its own special rosary. Different formulae are 
used for different deities, and they are supposed 
to act as powerful spells as well as to contain the 
essence of a prayer. These mantras are more or 
less unintelligible to the worshipper, and are 
indeed usually gibberish. They are probably of 
Sanskrit origin. The laity, on the other hand, 
seldom make use of any other formula than the 
well-known ‘ Om manipadme Hum P 
The rosary is used in Tibet for other purposes 
than that of prayer, as, e.g.^ divination. The 
account of this practice is given by Waddell.^ 

The ceremony is performed by the more illiterate people 
and by the Bon priests. First a short spell is repeated, and then 
the rosary is breathed upon and a fairly long prayer is recited 
in which the petitioner begs various religious protectors and 
guardians that ‘ truth may descend on this lot,' that light may 
descend on it, and ‘ truth and reality appear m it.’ After the 
repetition of this prayer * the rosary is taken in the palm and 
well mixed between the two revolving palms and the hands 
clapped thrice.* Then, closing his eyes, the devotee seizes a 
portion of the rosary between the thumb and finger of each 
hand, and, after opening his eyes, counts the intervening beads 
from each end in threes. The result depends on whether the 
leraainder is one, two, or three m successive countings. 

(1) If one as a remainder comes after one as the previous 
remainder, everything is favourable in life, in friendship, in 
trade, etc. (2) If two comes after iwo^ it is bad : * The cloudless 
sky will be suddenly darkened and there will be loss of wealth. 
So Eim-hgro must be done repeatedly and the gods must be 
worshipped, which are the only preventions.' (3) If three 
comes after three, it is very good : ‘Prosperity is at hand in 
trade and everything ' (4) If three comes after one, it is good : 
*Eice plants will grow on sandy hills, widows will obtain 
husbands, and poor men will obtain riches.' (5) If one comes 
after two, it is good ; * Every wish will be fulfilled and riches 
will be found ; if one travels to a dangerous place, one will 
escape every danger.’ (6) If one comes after three, it is good : 
‘God’s help will always be at hand, therefore worship the gods.’ 
(7) If two comes after three, it is not very good, it is middling : 
‘ Legal proceedings will come.’ (8) If three comes after two, it is 
good: ‘Turquoise fountains will spring out and fertilize the 
grounds, unexpected food will be obtained, and escape is at 
hand from any danger.’ (9) If two comes after one, it is bad : 

* Contagious disease will come. But if^ the gods be worshipped 
and the devils be propitiated, then it will be prevented.' 

{d) China, — ^The full Buddhist rosary in China 
has the usual number of 108 beads, with three 
dividing beads of a different size or colour. As in 
other countries, the materials composing them 
vary. There is also a smaller rosary of 18 beads, 
corresponding to the 18 iohans (chief disciples of 
Buddha). In some rosaries each of these 18 beads 
is carved into an image of a lohan. Sometimes 
the laity wear this smaller rosary at the waist, 
when it is perfumed with musk and bears the 
name Kmng-chu^ ‘fragrant beads.’® The Chinese 
name for rosary is su-thu. The ends of the rosary 
strings are usually passed through two retaining 
or terminal beads, one being large and globular in 
shape, the other small and oval. Sometimes the 
larger one contains a sacred relic or a charm.® 

1 Gazetteer of Sikkim, p. 830 f. 

2 J. F, Davis, The Chinese, i. 363. 

8 JProe. J7.S. National Mus, xxxvi. 838, 
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Part of a Chinese official’s costume consists of a rosary 
with 108 heads which are often of large size, with dividing 
heads. The latter are sometimes made of richly enamelled 
silver. This rosary has usually three pendent strings with 
counter-beads. From the retaining heads sometimes hangs a 
silk ribbon embroidered with different-coloured glass beads, 
the patterns being symbolic Attached to this ribbon there is 
generally a medallion, and finally an oval head of some size. 
One of these oval beads also forms the terminal to each of the 
three pendent strings, the four being called the ‘ dewdrops,’ 
the ‘disciple heads,’ or the ‘regents of the four heavens.’ 
They represent the emperor, father, mother, and teacher, to 
whom a Chinese owes reverence and obedience.l These official 
rosaries are sometimes very costly, and are worn only by 
dignitaries on State occasions. They are not apparently of 
religious significance. 

As a religious instrument the rosary seems to be 
chiefly used to count the repetition of set phrases, 
whereby the devotee stores up merit for himself. 
If these repetitions are performed at temples, the 
greater the merit of the votary.^ The rosary is 
also used as a means of counting prostrations and 
prayers. The devotee will prostrate himself and 
stiilce the ground with his forehead, at the same 
time muttering a formula. At the end of each 
prostration and repetition a bead is moved along 
the rosary string which hangs round his neck.^ 
On occasions of sickness and death there is a cere- 
monial performance with the rosary. The officiant 
must either be taken from a certain class of Taoist 
priests or be a priest of Buddha. On these occa- 
sions the priest chants in a monotonous sing-song 
certain quotations from the sacred books. Count 
of these repetitions is kept by means of a rosary, 
and the benefit and merit obtained by them accrue 
to those who employ the priests and pay for them.”* 

(e) Korea , — The Buddhist rosaries of Korea 
have 110 beads, though, according to the classics, 
the number is 108, the two extra beads being 
large ones— one at the beginning or head of the 
rosary usually containing a swastilca, the other 
dividing the rosary into two parts. Each of these 
beads is dedicated to a deity. Every bead on the 
string has its own special name. The devotee, 
when using the rosary, repeats the ‘Hail thou 
Jewel in the Lotus!’ [Om mani padme Mum!), 
holding each bead till he has counted a certain 
number. On laying the rosary aside he repeats 
the following sentences : 

* Oh 1 the thousand myriad miles of emptiness, the place which 
is in the midst of the tens of hundred myriad miles of emptiness, 
the place which is in the midst of the tens of hundred myriads 
of emptiness, eternal desert where the true Buddha exists. 
There is eternal existence with Tranquil Peace.’ 

There is also a small rosary which, if used every 
day in the four positions or states, viz. going 
forth, remaining at home, sitting, and lying 
down, enables the votary to see the land of bliss 
in his own heart. 

‘ Amita will be his Guardian and Protector, and in whatever 
country he goes he will find a home.’ 

The materials of which the rosaries are made 
have all their intrinsic value, as may be seen from 
the following x 

‘Kow you can calculate that in repeating the rosary once you 
will obtain tenfold virtue. If the heads are of lotus seeds you 
will obtain blessings a thousandfold. If the beads are of pure 
crystal you will obtain blessings ten thousandfold. But if the 
beads are made from the Bodhi tree rehgiosa) even if 

you only grasp the Rosary the blessings that you obtain will 
be incalculable.’ 

The Chmi Syeh classic gives certain rules to be 
observed in connexion with the rosary : 

‘When you begin chanting the Rosary repeat Om Ahcho 
Smha (“ Hail Akchobya [a fabulous Buddha], may the race be 
perpetuated 1") twenty-one times. When you string the beads, 
after each one repeat Om mani pad^me Mum twenty-one times, 
and, after you have finished, repeat Om Vatrochana (the personi- 
fication of essential bodhi and absolute purity) Svaha, twenty- 
one times. Then recite the following poetry : 

The Rosary which I take includes the world of Buddha 
Of Emptiness making a cord andputting all thereon. 

The Peaceful Sana where non-existence is 

In the Nest being seen and delivered by Amita.* 


1 Ptqc, XT.S. Rational Mus~ xxxvi. 839. 

2 J. Doolittle, Sodal Lift the Ohinm, il 886 f. 

SB.p. 468. <Il^.p.38r. 


^ On the walls of many of the Buddhist temples 
in Korea may he seen the classic of the losary. A 
copy of one of these was obtained by E. B. Landis, 
who says : 

‘The date and authorship I do not know, hut it is evidently 
very old, as it contains many Chinese characters that are now 
practically obsolete The copy in my possession was printed 
from blocks cut at Pong JBui Sa (The Temple of the Receiving 
of Benefits) located at Kwang Ohyou. The expense incurred in 
cutting these blocks was paid by a virgin by the name of Pah, 
who wishes to obtain for herself and parents an abundance of 
merit.’ i 

(/} Japan.^lt is in Japan that the Buddhist 
rosary reaches its most complicated form, each 
sect having its own special rosarj. There is 
also the one known as the sho-zulcu-fiu-dzu, or the 
rosary used by all sects in common. 

It consists of 112 beads, divided into two equal parts by two 
large beads, called the upper parent bead (cen-no-oya-anwa) 
and the lower parent head {chi-no-oya-dama). From the upper 
parent bead hang two strings on which are threaded 21 beads 
smaller than those on the mam string, with terminal beads of 
elongated form called tmyu-dama (dewdrop beads) They are 
strung in the following way. Just below the upper parent 
bead on the left pendent strmg is a solitary bead ; below this 
the strings are knotted. Then, on each string, are five more 
beads and another knot; again other five beads on each pen- 
dant, both of which terminate in a dewdrop bead. The collective 
‘ name for these pendent beads is^anM-dflsAi(‘siiperioi disciples’). 
The solitary bead is used to show how the rosary should be held. 
This bead should be on the left hand, thus ensuring the right 
signification to each bead during prayer. 

From the lower parent head hang three strings, two with five 
small beads each and the terminal dewdrop beads. These two 
strings are called the sMmo-deshi (‘inferior disciples’). The 
third string has ten beads, but is without a dewdrop bead. 
These are used merely as counters and are called kadzu^ton. 
The four dewdrop beads are also called shi-tenmo, the four 
regents who are said to preside over the four quarters of the 
unn'’erse. The rosary represents metaphorically the Buddhist 
pantheon, and the position of the dewdrop beads is thought to 
symbolize their actual positions of power and authority, as, 
according to Buddhist philosophy, they preside for good or evil 
over this and all other worlds. Throughout all the Japanese 
rosaries names of deities or saints are assigned to certain 
beads 

On the main string of this rosary are dividing beads. At an 
interval of seven beads on either side of the upper parent bead 
is a small bead, usually of a different material from the other 
beads, and again at a further interval of fourteen beads are 
two more dividing beads, one on each side, similar to the 
other dividing beads. These beads show where a special in- 
vocation should be uttered, the rosary being at the same time 
raised to the forehead with a reverence. 

The materials of which Japanese rosaries are 
made vary considerably according to fashion or 
the taste or wealth of the owner. In former times 
they were made from the wood of the tree 
{pvpal-txQQ in India), for under its shade Sakyamuni 
is said to have attained supreme and universal 
enlightenment. The difficulty of obtaining this 
wood probably accounts for the fact that common 
rosaries are now often made of the wood of the 
cherry- and plum-trees. 

The sho-zuUi-jkt-^dzu is the rosary usually 
carried by monks and laity of all sects, on all 
occasions of religious state, on visits of ceremony, 
at funerals, etc. 

Besides the rosaries of the separate sects there 
are three ceremonies performed for special purposes 
in which the rosary plays an important part. 
They are known under tne names of kan5, ki4o, 
and goma, 

(1) jETcwid,— This ceremony la for the recital of ‘prayers of 

requesu' (of a just nature) to a deity who has the pow^ of ac- 
ceding to or refusing the petitions of the devotee. It involves 
a special manipulation of the rosary, which is held by both 
hands, the petitioner raising it very reverently and slowly to the 
forehead or to the chin as the * pra3^er£f of request’ are repeated. 
Also during prayer the beads are rubbed up and down between 
the hands in a more or less energetic manner, according to the 
fervour of the petitioner, causing an unpleasant and grating 
noise. The members of the orthodox school, however, prefer 
to keep to the ‘ Middle Bath,’ considering too extreme an ex- 
hibition of this sort to be vulgar. . . 

(2) This ceremony is peculiar totheTendai, Shingon, 
and Nichiren sects— Riy6-bu-~or those Buddhist sects which 
have accepted certain SiiintS formules.' 


I All the infonnation Oil Korean rosaries is obtained from 
E B. Landis, m The Korem RepoeUory, voL ii. no. I 
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(8) Gorna,-— There are two varieties ol this ceremony, the 
first being that ol goM-to and goma combined, which la con- 
fined to the Tendai and Shingon sects. The ritual is as follows. 
In front of the altar in the temples of these two denominations 
stands a large square wooden box, lined inside with metal, and 
bearing the name of goma-dan. In this box a fire is lit with 
pieces of a certain kind of wood which crackles a good deal and 
sends out a number of sparks on all sides. While this is in 
progress, the monk who is officiating repeats the prayers with 
great vigour, using the rosary m the way described above 
under IcanQ, This ceremony is believed to cure and prevent 
disease, and also to dispel evil spirits. 

The second variety of this ceremony is called the go-hi-to, 
being performed without the goma. This form is peculiar to 
the Nichiren sect, and the method of manipulating the rosary 
is also characteristic. The rosary itself differs somewhat from 
that in ordinary use. The procedure is as follows The rosary 
is tied to a short wooden sword of about five inches m length, 
the latge beads being fastened near to the point. The sword is 
inscribed with the aai-moku, or original prayer of the creed, 
together with other incantatory prayers The monk holds the 
sword in his right hand and repeats the first article of the 
creed, making at the same time nine passes in the air with the 
sword. These passes are supposed to correspond (mentally) 
with the written character which means * Mysterious I ' ‘ Wonder- 
ful 1 * though the figure sometimes varies. The metre of the 
prayers recited harmonizes with the nine passes used in making 
these figures. This is called wo Mtu, cutting the nine 
figures or wonls, and breaking the spell. The sword cuts are 
delivered in a short jerky way, the rosary at the same time 
clicking against the sword, thus helping to mark tune. Only 
monks who have undergone a special training may officiate in 
this rite The monks are trained at a celebrated monastery of 
the Nichiren sect m ShmCsa. The course lasts lor 100 days and 
generally takes place in the winter. The curriculum prescnbed 
w very severe, and, at the end of the course, should the candi- 
date be successful in passing the teat examination, he is granted 
a diploma by the abbot.i 

According to one authority,® the rosary in Japan 
plays an important part in social as well as in 
reli^ous life. In the tea-room there is always a 
hook on which to hang a rosary ; a rosary of value, 
historical or other, is much appreciated as an 
ornament for this room. It is said that rosaries 
were carried hy all the soldiers in the late Russo- 
J apanese war. The dead also have a rosary slipped 
on the wrist, whether they are buried or cremated. 

At some of the larger temples and at all places 
of popular pilgrimage there are special shops for 
the sale of rosaries, having as their sign an en- 
ormous rosary hung outside. The devout attach 
especial value to a rosary that has been consecrated 
over the sacred flame and incense smoke of a 
venerated temple. 

3. Muhammadan. — The rosary used by followers 
of Islam generally consists of 99 beads with a 
terminal bead called the iunmn^ ‘ leader.’ Its chief 
use is for counting the recital of the 99 names, or 
attributes, of God, the imam being sometimes 
used for the essential name, Allah. This rosary 
is divided into three parts, 33 beads in each, by 
beads of another material or shape, or hy tassels 
which are often made of gold thread or of bright 
coloured silks. According to some authorities, 
there is another variety of the rosary, not often 
used, which has 101 heads to correspond with the 
101 names of the Prophet.® A smaller rosary of 
33 heads is very commonly used, and the devotee 
will go round this three times to get the full repeti- 
tion of the 99 names. In Persia and India the 
Muhammadan rosary is called tashihi in Egypt 
suhhah, from an Arabic verb meaning *to praise,’ 
Ho exalt.’ At the present day it is used chiefly 
by the older or more devout Muhammadans; 
among the younger people it is tending to become 
merely something to hold in the hand and finger 
during leisure hours. 

Tradition says that the Prophet attributed great merit to 
those who recited the names ol God and repeated cerfcam 
lormulfe. ^Verily,' he says, ‘there are ninety-nine names of 
God, and whoever recites them shall enter into Paradise,* and, 
‘Whoever recites this sentence [the tasUh^ “ I extol the holiness 


1 Jotmi. Asiatic Soc. of Japan, ix. 178-182. 

8 JProc. Xr.S. Natioiml Mus. xxxvi. SiS. 
s J&. S48, note 1 ; Dr. Gaster, on the other hand, has informed 
the writer of this article that the 101 beads correspond not 
with the names of the Prophet, but with 101 names of Allfih. 


of God,” and the tahmld, “God be praised”] a hundred times, 
morning and evening, will have all his sins forgiven.’ l 
'Umar ihn Shu’aib relates that the Piophet said; *Ha who 
recites “ God be praised ” [al Hamdu U~*Uah /] a hundred times 
in the morning and again a hundred times in Ithe evening shall 
be like a person who has provided one hundred horsemen for a 
jihad, or “religious war.” '2 At another time the Prophet 
promises, as a reward for the repetition of a sacred formula, 
that the devotee * shall receive rewards equal to the emancipat- 
ing of ten slaves, and shall have one hundred good deeds 
recorded to his account, and one hundred of his sms shall be 
blotted out, and the words shall be a protection from the 

devil.' 8 

The date of the introduction of the rosary among 
Muhammadans is uncertain. It has been often 
assumed that it was taken over by them in a fully 
developed form from Buddhism. But tradition 
and various passages in the early literature point 
to a primitive form of rosary, such as would not 
have been used if borrowed from a people who had 
it already in a highly developed form. 

Muhammadan tradition points to a very early use of the 
rosary, dating it back even to the time of the Prophet himself. 
In support of this belief it is related that Muhammad reproached 
some women for using pebbles in repeating the tasbih, eta, 
suggesting that they should rather count them on their fingers.^ 
Another tradition, collected in the 9th cent a.d,, relates that 
Abu Abd al-Rahman, on visiting a mosque and seeing some of 
the worshippers engaged under a leader in the recitation of 100 
takbirs, 100 tahMs, and 100 tasbiks, keeping count of these by 
means of pebbles, reproached them and said : ‘ Bather count 
your sins and I shall guarantee you that nothing of your good 
works will be lost.’ ^ Again, Abdallah, son of Khalifah *Umar, 
who died in a.d 692, on noticing a man picking up pebbles as a 
means of counting his petitions while he prayed, said : ‘ Do not 
do that, for this comes from Satan,’ 6 The last; two quotations 
seem to show that, though a very primitive method of counting 
prayers was resorted to, the practice was still more or less 
looked down upon by those of rank or education. 

The materials of which the rosaries are made are 
numerous, though each sect tends to have its own 
specially sacred form of bead. The Wahhabis, 
who are followers of the reformer Ahd al-Wahliah, 
use their fingers on which to count their repeti- 
tions, their founder regarding a more developed 
form of rosary as an abomination and its use as a 
ractice not sanctioned by the Qur’an."^ Wooden 
eads are used by all sects, and heads made of clay 
from Mecca are highly valued. Pilgrims from this 
sacred city sometimes bring such rosaries back 
with them.® Bate stones are also much used, as 
are also horn and imitation pearls and coral. 
Beads made of earth from Kerbala, where ^^sain 
is buried, are sacred to the Shfahs and are used by 
members of this sect only. They are often of a 
greenish-yellow colour. These beads are believed 
to turn red on the 9th day of Mu^iarram, the night 
on whicli ^usain was killed. A rosary from India 
used by Arabs of the Sunni sect has heads made of 
the seeds of the Cannabis indica. These seeds are 
black in colour and are inlaid with silver. The 
terminal to this rosary is a complicated knot in 
bright coloured silk, the knot being of a form 
characteristic of Muhammadan rosaries. This 
rosary is said to have been made in Mecca. 
Another material often used is camel hone. Some- 
times these beads are dyed red in honour of Husain, 
who was slain in his conflict with Yazid, the 
seventh KhaMah, the red colour representing his 
blood. Sometimes the beads are dyed green, this 
being Jlasan’s colour, ^asan, ^usain’s elder 
brother, met his death hy poisoning. The poison 
turned his body green after death ; hence these 
beads are in memory of his tragic end. Fa^rs, 
on the other hand, prefer glass beads of vanous 
colours, and also amber or agate.® 

In Egypt on the first night after a burial certain 
ceremonies take place at the house of the deceased, 
among them being that of the subhah, or rosary. 

1 Proo. TT.S. National Mus. xxxvi. 848. 

2 DI, p. 626, s.v * Tahmid.’ 3 Jb. p. 626, s.v. ‘Tahlil.’ 

4 Proc. iT.S, National Mus. xxxvi, 349. 

3 H, Thurston, Joum. Soc. Arts, 1. 266. 

3 Proc. U.S. National Mus. xxxvi. 349. Ib, 

8 E. W. Lane, Modem Bgypiians, p. 444, 

9 Orooke, p. 410. 
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After nightfall a certain number otfaqlrs^ soraetimee as many 
as 60, assemble, one of them bringing a large rosary of 1000 
beads, each bead being about the size of a pigeon’s egg. Certain 
passages from the Qur’an are recited, after which the formula 
* There is no deity; hut Cod’ is repeated 3000 times Count of 
these repetitions is kept by one of the faqlrs by means of the 
rosary. They often rest and refresh themselves with coffee at 
the end of each round of the rosary. Certain other sentences 
are recited after this and then one of the officiants asks his 
companions, ‘ Have ye transferred [the merit of] what ye have 
recited to the soul of the deceased?’ They reply, *We have 
transferred it,’ and add, *and peace be on the Apostles, and 
praise be to God, the Lord of all creatures.* 

Thus ends the ceremony of the suhhah, which is 
repeated on the second and third nights if the 
family can afford it. A similar performance takes 
place when news of the death of a near relative is 
received.^ 

A further interest is attached to this ceremony 
in Upper Egypt, because a primitive form of rosary 
is often used on this occasion. 

A faqir will bring a plain cord with him, and, as he recites 
each formula or passage from the Qur’an, he makes a knot in 
his cord till he has reached 1000. The merit in this case also is 
conveyed to the deceased. The cord with its knots is after- 
wards thrown away. 

The rosary is also used in Egypt in what is called 
making an utihharaht * application for the favour 
of Heaven, or for direction in the right course.^ 
Lane^ describes it as follows : 


The performer takes hold of any two points of a rosary ; after 
reciting the Fatiliah (1st chapter of the Qur’an) three times, he 
then counts the beads between these two points, saying, as he 
passes the first bead through his fingers, ^ [I extol] the perfec- 
tion of God’; in passing the second, ‘Praise be to God’; in 
passing the third, ‘There is no deity but God,’ repeating 
these formulas in the same order to the last bead. If the first 
formula falls to the last bead, the answer is affirmative and 
favourable ; if to the second, indifferent ; but, if to the last, it 
is negative. 

4 . Christian.— The introduction of the rosary 
among Christians has been attributed to various 
people, among them being St. Aybert de Crespin, 
Peter the Hermit, and St. Dominic. The Roman 
Breviary says of the last-named that he ‘ was ad- 
monished by the Blessed Tirgin to preach the 
rosary as a special remedy against heresy and sin.’ ® 
There has been a fairly widely accepted theory 
that the rosary was introduced into Europe at the 
time of the Crusades, having been imitated from 
Muhammadans. But later research seems to show 
that, though it is possible that such a means of 
counting prayers may have become more popular 
at this period, an earlier date should be assigned 
for its use in Western Europe. It is stated by 
William of Malmesbury^ that the Lady Godiva of 
Coventry, wife of Count Leofric, beq^ueathed to 
the monastery which she founded *a circlet of 
gems which she had threaded on a string, in order 
that by fingering them one by one as she success- 
ively recited her prayers she might not fall short 
of the exact number.’ Lady Godiva died before 
1070, so that some mnemonic device seems to have 
been in use prior to the preaching of the Crusades. 
The case of the Egyptian abbot Paul, who died m 
341, is related by Sozomen Jc. 400-460) ^ his 
Ecclesiastical History where it is stated that the 
saint daily recited SOO prayers, keeping count by 
means of pebbles gathered in his cloak, dropping 
one of them at the end of each prayer. Here is 
seen a much earlier and more primitive system ot 
record-keeping, which suggests that the rosary had 
evolved independently in some centres, and had 
not been taken over from others, where presumably 
it was already in a fairly developed form. 

By the 13th cent, the making of paternosters, as 
the Deads were then called, had become a special- 
ized industry both in Paris and in London. In the 


1 Lane, Modem Bgyptiam, p. B31 f. ® S* 

8 Lessons for the feast of the Kosaiy, flret Sunday 
4 Qesta Fontijicum (Bolls Series). bk.W. ch. U., by 

Thurston, Joum. Soe. Arts, 1. 266 ; H, P. Peasey, Tm ReUquwtVt 
vol. V. no. S, p. 168. 
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former city the workers were divided into four 
difierent gilds or companies, each company being 
distinguished according to the material in which 
its members worked. In London, at the same 
period, certain citizens were known as 'pater- 
nosterers.’ These craftsmen probably resided in 
Paternoster Row and Ave Maria Lane, being thus 
conveniently close to the great devotional centre 
of London, under the shadow of St. Paul’s 
cathedral.^ 

That the rosary probably arose from a practice 
in early Christian times of making repeated genu- 
flexions and prostrations, sometimes combined 
with prayers or sacred formulae, has been shown 
by the last-named authority.^ This form of self- 
discipline was practised in Eastern Europe and in 
Ireland, spreading from these two widely separated 
centres over the greater part of Europe. Such a 
form of asceticism survives in the Greek Church at 
the present day, as will be seen below. 

{a) Homan Catholic, — The complete Roman 
Catholic rosary of the present day consists of 160 
heads, these being divided into decades by fifteen 
beads of larger size, sometimes of slightly different 
shape. These heads form the chaplet. A pendant 
is usually attached consisting of a cross or crucifix, 
and one large and three smaller heads, the latter 
bemg similar to those on the chaplet forming the 
decades. 

This pendant is little used in practice, but the 
devotee, after making the sign of the cross, 
generally begins at once to recite the Pater, 
followed by ten Aves and a Gloria. This process 
is repeated for each decade, the Paternosters being 
recited on the larger heads, the Aves on the small 
ones. As the 150 Aves correspond to the number 
of the Psalms, the name ‘ Our Lady’s Psalter’ was 
given to this devotion from an early period. This 
IS the full Dominican rosary, the institution of 
which a tradition of the order ascribes to St. 
Dominic himself. 

To each of the fifteen decades is assigned for 
meditation one of the principal mysteries in the 
life of Christ or of the Virgin Mary. These fifteen 
mysteries are divided into three parts, viz. five 
joyful, five sorrowful, and five glorious mysteries. 


The five joyful mysteries are : (1) the Annunciatjon, (2> the 
Agitation, (8) the Nativity, (4) the Presentation, (6) the Finding 
f the Child Jesus in the Temple , 

The five aorrowM mysteries are; (X) the Agony in the 
iarden, (2) the Scourging, (3) the Crowning with thorns, (4) 
esus carrying His Cross, ^6) the Orucffixira. 

The fi.ve glorious mystenea are ; (1) the Resurrection, (2) the 
Lscension, (3) the Descent ot the Holy Ghost, (4) the Asaump- 
ion, (5) the, drowning of the Virgin Mary, the last two mysteries 
leing accepted on the authority of tradition.® 

In practice the recitation is commonly limited in 
me of these sets at a time, and the rosary itself 
isually consists of five decades only and five Pat^- 
losters. The fifteen decades may, of course, he 
said by going round the rosary three times.* 

There are other special rosaries in use, among 
ihem being the following ; 

The Crown of Jmw, with 88 Paternosters to oqmmemorate 
he 88 years of Christ’s life on earth, and five Aves in honour of 
;ha five wounds.® This devotion was first promoted by St. 
diohael of Florence, in 1516. The beads used must be blessed 
md indulgenced by a Oamaldolese monk or pnesfe with special 

hoMfed Sedrt. with five lawre beads In honour 


1 Thurston (Joum, Soe, Arts, 1. 262) says that there ^ 

I the 14th cent, another Paternoster Lane located Mae the 
tiames in the Vintry ward, dose to chur^ called Pater- 
aster Church, or 8t. Michael’s the This quarter of 

ondon was then inhabited by Gascon vintners who brought 
idr goods by ship up the Thai^ They would require toeir 
Kn forms of this devotion, and Thurston suggests that Freuch 
%tendtriersamBd in this 

2 Thurston, * Gentifiexions and Aves; A Study In Bosary 
rigins,* The Month, cxxvil. [1916] 441 ff., 646 fl. 

S>roc. [r,S.JSfationalMit$.m^, m. 

4 8 Ib. p. 858, pi. 80, fig. S. 
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of the five wounds, and 33 small beads m honour of the 33 years 
of His life. 

Chaplet of Thanksgiving, 

Chaplet of the Five Wounds, 

Chaplet of the Seven Dolours^ consisting of 49 Aves divided 
into seven groups of seven by seven Paternosters, and three 
more Aves in honour of the tears shed by the Virgin Mary. 
The Seven Dolours are as follows : (1) the prophecy of Simeon, 
(2^ the flight into Egypt, (8) the loss of Jesus for three days, 
^4) the Virgin's meeting Jesus carrying His Gross, (6^ her stand- 
ing beneath the Gross on Calvary, (6) her receiving beneath the 
Cross the sacred body of Jesus, (7) her witnessing the burial of 
the body of Jesus. 

The Crown of the Tivelm Stars^ or JRosary of the Immaculate 
Conception^ consisting of twelve small beads in three seta of 
four, divided by three larger beads. This rosary was composed 
by a Oapuchm Friar of Bologna and approved by a brief of Pope 
Pius rx., 22nd June 1856. 

Chaplet of the Dead, with 40 small beads, divided into four 
sets of ten h 3 f three larger beads. It is used in honour of the 
40 hours during which Christ's body lay in the Sepulchre. 

The Bndgettme Mosarpy with 63 Aves and seven Paternosters. 
St. Bndget was a Swedish saint, and the 63 small beads m her 
rosary are to commemorate the 63 years which the Virgin Mary 
is said to have lived, the seven Paternosters to commemorate 
her seven sorrows and seven joys.i 

There are several other varieties of rosaries used 
by particular religious bodies or for special devo- 
tions. 

Bosaries are blessed with prayers and holy water 
by some authorized priest in order to make them 
‘instruments of grace.* 

The name ‘ rosary,’ now given to this devotion, 
seems to be of comparativSy late date — ^not ap- 
pearing, according to one authority, till the 16th 
century,® In earlier times other names were 
applied, such as fatriloquiumy serta, numeralia, 
calculi) etc. 

The word ‘bead’ (Ando-Saxon heade or hede) meant origin- 
ally ‘ a prayer.’ In the Vision of Piers Plowman the expression 
heaes hyddyng is found. Of. Spenser’s Faerie Queene . 

‘ All night she spent m bidding of her bedes 
And all the day in doing good and godly deeds.’ 8 
The expression * a pair of beads,' sometimes met with in early 
literature, means ‘a set of beads.' This term is used in the 
Prologue of Chaucer’s Canterlmry Tales, where the Prioress 
carries her heads upon her arm : 

‘ Of smal coral aboute hir arm she bar 
A peire of bedes, gauded al with grene ; 

And ther-on heng a broche of gold ful shene, 

On which ther was first write a crowned A, 

And after, Amor vincit omnia* 

< Gauded al with grene’ means having the gawdies green. 
These gawdies were the larger beads. 

The heads were sometimes worn by ladies as a 

f irdle. One set of heads belonging to Isabella 

[ylls, in 1497, is spoken of as ‘ a payr of bedes of 
coxell, with six gawds ovyer gyit, and a green 
gyrd;;^! with hoculle and penant and fourteen studs 
therein.’ ^ 

Early representations of prayer-heads on tombs 
sometimes exhibit the rosary not as a circle hut, 
especially in the case of men, as a single string of 
ten heads with the two ends unattached and hang- 
ing free. Occasionally the two ends are attached 
at two different points of a girdle. Such a form is 
also seen in some old pictures.® 

In the Middle Ages various objects were some- 
times attached to the rosary, such as signet rings, 
cameos, and brooches. This led to a certain 
amount of extravagance, and efforts were made to 
check it I the price to be given for a rosary was 
limited, and no one person could possess more 
than three or four.® 

Sometimes beads were carried as a sign of 
penance, this being often done by pilgrims who 
visited various holy places in Borne, and the wear- 
ing of such heads at the girdle became a distinc- 
tive sign of membership of a religious confraternity. 

1 Proc, JJ,S, National Mus. xxxvi. 364 ; cf. Thurston, ‘The 
'So-called Bridgettine Bosary,’ The Month, c, [1902] 18^208. 

2 Proe, U,S> Fatwml Mus. xxxvi. 361 f . ; of. Thurston, * The 
I^ame of the Rosary,' The Month, iii. [1908] 618 ff,, 610 ff. 

8 Proe. IT.S. National Mm. xxxvi. 362. 

4 Feasey, The Bdigumy, vol. v. no. 8, p. 167. 
s Of. %h. pp. 162-164, figs. 1, 3, 4, 6. 

•s Proo, iKS. National Mue. xxxvi. 364 f. 


Beads were most highly valued if they had origin- 
ally belonged to a person of renowned sanctity, or 
if they had touched the relics of some saint. In 
this case they were believed to possess a healing 
virtue.^ Eastern Christians specially valued 
rosaries which had been made in Jerusalem or 
other sacred spots in Palestine.® 

The materials composing the beads varied, and 
still vary, very much, often depending, as is the 
case among other religions, on the wealth and 
rank of the devotee, some being so valuable that 
they were left as legacies. Chaplets of wood were 
used at funerals by poor bedesmen, and in 1451 
Lord John Scrope wills that ‘twenty-four poor 
men clothed in white gowns and hoods, each of 
them having a new set of wooden beads,’ should 
pray (on them) for him at his funeral, Avith the 
liberty to ‘ stand, sit, or kneel’ at their pleasure.® 

The Living Rosary . — This is a pious exeicise 
founded on the Dominican rosary. It was insti- 
tuted by Sister Maria Jaricott, to whom the 
Society for the Propagation of the Faith owes its 
existence. It was approved by Pope Gregory xvr. 
in 1832 and has since that date been established 
all over the world. Fifteen persons ^ associate 
together for the purposes of this devotion. One 
of their number is elected president, and his duty 
is to superintend the association. Once every 
month he selects for himself and for his fellow- 
members one of the fifteen mysteries of the rosary. 
Each member recites daily one decade, with the 
Gloria Patri, meditating on the mystery allotted 
to him. The person to whom the first mystery is 
given recites, in addition to the above, the Creed 
once and the Ave thrice. At the conclusion of the 
decade each person recites the following: ‘May 
the Divine Heart of Jesus and the most pure 
Heart of Mary he ever known, loved, honoured, 
and imitated in all places throughout the world.’ 

The Feast of the Mosary . — ^This feast is observed 
on the Ist Sunday in October, in memory of the 
battle of Lepanto, which took place on this day in 
1671. This cattle was won while the confraternity 
at Borne were praying for Christian success. 
Thereafter Pius v. ordered an annual commemora- 
tion of ‘ St. Mary of Victory,’ and, by bull in 1583, 
Gregory xili. set aside this particular Sunday as 
the Feast of the Bosary of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary, which was to be observed by all churches 
which maintained an altar in honour of the rosary. 
Finally, Clement xi., by bull of 3rd Oct. 1716, 
decreed that the feast should be observed by all 
churches throughout Christendom.^ 

The rosary in witchcraft. — In S. Italy the 
rosary, among other things, is used by witches 
who undertake to break spells. Certain objects 
are hung under the bed of a man made impotent, 
and the witch provides herself with a packet of 
unwashed herbs and a rosary without the medals 
or other blessed objects. She then tears open the 
packet and scatters its contents on the ground, 
meanAvhile saying, ‘ Come io sciolgo questo mazzo, 
cosi sciolgo questo c-o.’® 

Bosary rings. — Another method of counting 
prayers is by means of the rosary or decade rings. 
These rings are worn on the finger and usuaUy 
have ten bosses or knobs for the ten Aves, with 
occasionally an eleventh for a Paternoster, and 
sometimes an additional twelfth boss for the 
repetition of the Creed. The earliest date assigned 
to these rings by one authority is the 14th century.® 
Such rings were worn by some classes of devotees 
during the hours devoted to repose, so that, should 
they wake during the night, they might repeat 

1 Proe. U.S. National Mus. xxxvi. 356. s 

8 Feasey, The Reliquary, vol, v. no. 3, p. 178, 

4 JEjBrih 8.V. * Bosary.’ 5 FL viii. [1897] 7 f. 

6 G. F, Kunz, Rings for the Finger, Philadelphia, 1917, p. 84. 
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a ceitain number of prayers, keeping count by 
means of the bosses on the ring.^ 

The Knights of Malta frequently wore chaplet 
rings of gold or silver, with ten bosses in relief 
and a cross. These rings were said to have been 
invented by them. Their use, in place of the 
ordinary rosary, was spreading rapidly, till in 
1836 the matter was referred to the triliunal of 
penitentiaries by Pope Gregory XVI. This tribunal 
then decided that such rings could not be blessed 
‘ with the appropriate indulgences.’ ^ 

(6) Orthodox Churches. — In both Greek and 
Slavic monasteries part of the investiture of the 
Little Habit and the Gieat Habit is a knotted 
cord which is bestowed ceremonially upon the 
monk or nun. 

The Superior takes the vervitsa (knotted cord) in his left 
hand, and says : ‘Take, Brother X., the sword of the Spirit, 
which 18 the woid of God, for continual prayer to Jesus , for 
thou must alwaj'^s have the Name of the Lord Jesus m mind, in 
heart, and on thy lips, ever sajang* ; “Lord Jesus Christ, Son of 
God, have mercy upon me a sinner.” Let us all say for him 
“ Lord have mercy.” ' * And, U&ssing the Vervitsa with his right 
hand, he giv&th ^{ to the Candidate; while the Brethren sing 
thrice, “Lord have mercy.” And he, taking the Vervitsa, 
kisseih it and the right hand of the Superior^ 3 

The knotted cord, as has already been pointed out, is possibly 
a very primitive form of rosary, and, in this case, it is seen 
surviiing' in a highly ceremomai function. 

The Greeks call the knotted cord a komvoschimon (/co/xjSoo-- 
Xiviov ) ; the Eussians give it the old Slavic name of vervitsa 
(‘string’). In popular language it bears the name lestovka 
because of its resemblance to a ladder (lesinitsa)A There is 
also a string of beads called komvologion (KOja/SoAdyiov) by the 
Greeks, and chotki by the Russians. This does not appear to 
be a religious appliance, it being used bj’- ecclesiastics and laity 
alike merely as an ornament or as something to hold m the 
faand.6 


The Jcomvoschinion used by the monks on Mount 
Athos at the present day has 100 knots, divided 
by three beads of large size into four equal parts. 
It lias a pendant with three more knots, and 
terminates with a small cross-shaped tassel. This 
rosary is used by the megaloschemos (monk of the 
highest grade, called shhimnik in the Slavic 
monasteries) to keep count of a definite number of 
prostrations every day, viz. 12 x 100^ prostrations 
down to the ground, and in the evening 300 more, 
meanwhile repeating the following prayer : ‘ Lord 
Jesus Christ, Son and Word of the Living God, 
through the intercessions of thine all-pure Mother 
and of all thy Saints, have mercy and deliver us,’ 
Sometimes these prostrations are imposed on a 
monk as a penance, in which case the accompany- 
ing prayer is: *Lord Jesus Christ, Son of God, 
have mercy upon me, a sinner.’ The prostrations 
may vary in character thus: ten great metanoias 
(down to the ground), thirty little metanoias (down 
to the hips), and the prayer 'Lord Jesus Christ, 
Son of God, have mercy upon me, a sinner,’ re- 
peated sixty times. This has to be done five times 
a day. The kotmoschinion is also used for count- 
ing any kind of prayers or devotional exercises.® 

The reason assigned for the adoption of the 
number 100 x 3 is as follows : 

It corresponds * witti tbe number of the Psalms and Little 
Boxologies said at tbe Canonical Hours. The whole Psalter is 
divided into 20 portions, each of which is a kathisma (Kadifixa,, 
seat), because it is followed by a rest or pause. Each kathisma 
consists of three parts, each part ending with the Little 
Doxology (“ Glory be,” etc.) and a threefold Alleluia.^ For the 
sake of those unable to read, St. Basil directed that, instead of 
a kathisma, one of the following prayers might be said 800 
times; “Lord, have mercy,” or “Lord Jesus Christ, Son of 
God, have mercy upon me a sinner,” or “Lord Jesus Christ, for 
the sake of Theotokos, have mercy upon me a sinner.’’ In 
other words, the prayer is to be said 100 times for each little 
Doxology of the Kathisma, i.e, for each of the three parts of the 
portion of the Psalms ending with the “ Glory be,” etc., and 
the Alleluia. The large beads which separate the knots are 
merely intended to represent the ending of the three parts of 
the kathisma, and no prayer is connected with them.’ » 


1 Proc. U.S. NatiorwX Mus. xxxvi. 366. * Kunz, p. 85. 

8 N. F. Bobinson, MonaMicism in the Orthodox Chwrehes, 
London, 1916, p. 169 f. 

4 Jb. P.166. 

6 Jb. p, 165. 7 p. 165 f. 


This form of kommschimon is used by Hellenic 
monks in Greece, Turkey, and the East generally, 
as well as on Mount Athos. 

Among the Kussian monks the knotted cord 
used is the old Slavic vervitsa. It has 103 knots 
or beads, which are separated into unequal groups 
by larger beads. The groups of beads are as 
follows; 17 + 33 + 40-1-12, and an additional small 
bead at the end. In the Slavic vervitsa the lower 
ends are fastened together; they terminate in 
three fiat triangles, inscribed and ornamented. 
Sometimes these rosaries are made of little rolls of 
leather chain-stitched together, divided into groups 
by larger rolls. The terminals are also of leather, 
triangular in shape, inscribed in Church Slavic 
(ancient Slavic) with the words 'Jesus Christ, 
have mercy upon me, a sinner.’ This kind of 
rosary calls to mind the popular name for it, viz. 
lestovka, as it certainly might be thought to 
resemble a ladder in shapeJ This rosary is also 
used for counting a large number of prostrations. 
For instance, if a monk is prevented from saying 
the Typica (the selection of Psalms sung at certain 
offices), he makes instead 700 metanoias ; he makes 
600 instead of Hesperinos (Vespers), 200 in place 
of Apodeipnon (Compline), and 500 in place of 
Ortliros (Lauds).^ 

The use of the konwoschimou or vervitsa is a 
purely monastic or ascetic devotion; it is not 
indulged in by the Orthodox laity, though the 
laity of the Bussian sects called Old Believers have 
adopted it. Whenever this devotion is seen in 
use among the Uniates outside the monasteries, it 
has been copied from the rosary as used among 
the laity in the West.® 

The rosary as a charm, — ^In certain parts of 
Poland, namely in the districts of Piotrkow, 
Czenstochowa, and Plock, the following custom is 
in use to keep off lightning : 

During a storm a rosary— either a genuine one marie of cedar- 
wood from the Holy Land, or one made in imitation— is carried 
round the bouse three times, together with a little bell called 
‘the bell of Loreto’ (associated with the Holy Mother of 
Loreto in Italy) and sometimes also a lighted candle, blessed 
on Candlemas Day (2nd Feb.). The bell is rung, and the 
rosary is used with the words ‘ God save us * at the large beads 
and ‘ Holy Mother, be our mediator ’ at the small ones.4 

(c) Coptic. — ^The rosaries used by the Copts in 
Egypt have 41 beads, or sometimes 81. They are 
used for counting a similar number of repetitions 
of the ‘Kyrie eleison.’ This petition is repeated 
in Arabic or Coptic, with the addition, at the end, 
of a short prayer in Coptic. Sometimes the Copts 
resort to what is, presumably, a more primitive 
method of keeping record of their prayers, and 
count on their hngers.® 

5. Jewish. — Among the Jews the rosary has 
lost all religious importance, having been taken 
over by them from the Turks and Greeks. They 
use it merely as a pastime on the Sabbaths and 
holy days. No manual labour being permitted on 
those days, they occupy themselves with passing 
the beads through thexr fingers. These rosaries 
sometimes have 32 beads, sometimes 09.® 


LiTBBATURB,— L jFVoo. JT.S. National Mus. xxxvi 

rWashingtou, 1909] ; M. Monier- Williams, Modern India mid 
thelndmn^r London, 1879; W. Crooke, Things Indtan, do. 
1906, pp. 407-419, NJJvQiiL [1898], iv. [1894] ; Momcr- Williams, 
Belwious Thought and Life m India, London, 1888 ; PNQ iil. 
[1886] ; G. Watt, Diet, of the Econorrdc Produefs of India, 
London and Oalcuthv, 1889-98, iv. 


1 Specimen in Tylor Ooll., Hfct-Bivere Museum, Oxford, 

2 Eoblnson, p. 166 f. P- , 

4 !]^e writer of this article is indebted to Miss Oxapheka for 
this information. 

5 Lane, Modem p. 641. 

0 Dr. Gaster has suggested to the writer of this article that 
there may be a kabh^Btic reason for the number 82. It is the 
mystical number for the ‘‘ways of wisdom’ by which God 
created the world. ®iey stand at the beginning of the ^ 
caUed Book of Creation, , and they play m importer^ rale to the 
kabbalistio literature, t It may he that to has influenced the 
number of beads on the smaller rosaries. 
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iu jSuma.-See L. A. Waddell, JASB Ixi. [1893] 83, 
Gazetteer of Sikkim^ Calcutta, 1894, p. 282 

iii. Tibet — Gazetteer of Sikhmtit Calcutta, 1894 ; L. A. 
Waddell, The Buddhism of Tibet, London, 1896, JASB 1x1. 

iv. China, — J. F. Davis, The Chinese, 2 vols., London, 1836 ; 
J. Doolittle, Social Life of the Chinese, do. 1866, ii. 

V. Korea. — The Korean Repository, vol. ii, no. 1 [Jan. 1896]. 

vi. Japan.— J'oum. AsiatioSoe. of Japan, \x. [1881]. 

vii. Muhammadan.— BI, London, 1886 ; H. Thurston, 

Soo. Arts, 1. [1902] ; E. W. Lan^ An Accmmt of the Manners 
and Customs of the Modern Egyptians, new ed., London, 
1895. 

viii. Christian, — H. P. Feasey, The Reliquary, vol. v. no. 2 
[1899], no. S [1899], ‘ The Instrument o! the Eoaary,’ pts. 1 and 
2; H. Thurston, The Month, xcvi. [1900] lOSff., 613ff., 620ff., 
xcvii. [1901] 67 ff., lY2ff., 286 ff., 383 ff., c. [1902] 189 ff , cxi. 
[1908] 618ff., eiOflf., cxxi. [1913] 162flf., cxxvii. [1916] 441ff„ 
646 ff. ; F. T. Esser, Cnsererlieben Frauen Rosenkranz, Pader- 
horn, 1889, ‘Zur Archaologie der Paternoster Sohnur,’ in 
Compte rendu du quatrihme Congrbs Scientijique International 
des Qatholiques, Freiburg', 1898 ; H. Holzapfel, St. Bominikus 
und der Rosenkranz, Munich, 1903; JSBr^^.s.v. ^Rosary * 

Winifred S. Blackman. 

ROSICRUCIANS. — When considering the 
history of the Rosicrncians, we have to bear in 
mind that members of that body were, and are, 
pledged to secrecy, and that the paucity of records 
is a proof of their sincerity and devotion. Bnt it is 
permissible to give some data of the history of the 
Society since its foundation about the year 1420. 

Christian Rosencrenz was born in the year 1378. 
His parents were noble, and he was educated at a 
monastery. His education being completed, he 
travelled in the Holy Land, talcing with him as 
companion and guide a certain P. A.L,, who, how- 
ever, died on reaching Cyprus. After a delay 
caused by this untimmy event, Rosencreuz pro- 
ceeded on his travels alone, and, on reaching 
Damascus, he placed himself in the hands of certain 
wise men with whom he continued his studies, and 
from whom he derived much information respecting 
their philosophy and science. Thence he journeyed 
to Egypt, to Fez, and to Spain, gathering in each 
place a store of learning which he was to use in 
the development of the fraternity which afterwards 
bore his name. In the year 1413 he reached 
Austria, and after five years’ preparation, during 
which he collated Ms knowledge, he chose three 
companions, Fratres G.V., I. A. (who, it was noted, 
was not a German), and 1. 0. ; to them he imparted 
his knowledge and the invaluable results of his 
travels, which included religion, philosophy, and 
the science of medicine. These four were the 
original members of the Society of the Bose and 
Cross. Their communications with each other 
were made by means of a magical alphabet, lan- 
^age, and dictionary, which assured secrecy ; their 
books M {Maaicm), Aa^iomata^ Mota Mundi, and 
Frotheus are known. They built from their own 
designs a home for the fraternity, which they 
named ' Domus Sancti Spiritus,’ and a few years 
later increased their number by the creation of 
a second circle consisting of four other fratres, 
namely R.C. (a cousin of Rosencreuz), B. {a 
draughtsman and painter), G.G,, and P.D., who 
was appointed secretary, thus completing the 
scheme of work. Their declared obj ect, as narrated 
in the Confessio, was, without interfering with the 
religious or political actions of States, to improve 
mankind by the discovery of the true philosophy. 
■While two of the fratres were always with the 
founder, the others went about doing good works, 
relieving the poor and attending to the sick. Thus 
the fraternity was composed of students of religion, 
philosophy, and medicine, who also practised acts 
of benevolence. 

They were bound by six rules; (1) to profess 
nothing, but to cure the sick, and that freely ; (2) 
to wear only the dress of the country in which 
they^ were ; (3) to assemble at the Domus Sancti 
Spiritus once a year on a certain day (the festival 
O.C.), or send a reason for absence j (4) each frater 
to select a proper person to succeed him ; (6) the 


letters C.R. to be their seal, mark, and character ; 
(6) to maintain the secrecy of the fraternity for at 
least 100 years. 

It was Frater 1. 0. who, being a learned kabbalist, 
doctor, and author of the book II, visited England, 
and laid the foundation of the Rosicrucian system 
which has ever since existed in this country. He 
it was who cured the young Earl of Norfolk of 
leprosy, and he was the first of the original 
members to die. 

In the year 1457 Rosencreuz wrote an interesting 
and curious tractate entitled Chymische Eochzeit, 
which was published at a later period ; and in 1484 
the founder of the fraternity died and was buried 
in a vault of seven sides decorated with symbols, 
which had been erected about eight years previously 
for his resting-place. The body was embalmed 
and placed in this specially prepared tomb, which 
was then closed, and upon the door was fixed a 
brazen plate upon which was engraved an inscrip- 
tion of a prophetic exclamation of his own, that in 
120 years after his death his tomb should be re- 
opened and his doctrines, in a modified form, once 
more made available, and that not only to a few, 
but to the learned in general. 

Frater D. was chosen as the successor of the 
founder, and after his death Frater A., at an un- 
known date. Frater A. died in 1600. To him 
succeeded Frater N.N., who in 1604 disclosed the 
entrance to the vault and caused it to be opened. 
In it was found the body carefully preserved under 
an altar ,* in the right hand was the parchment roll 
called the book T {Testamentum) i there were also 
found copies of other valuable books of the 
fraternity — a Vita, and an IHnerarium of the 
founder, together with certain songs {mantras), 
mirrors, bells, lamps, etc. On a brass table were 
engraved the names of all the brethren who up to 
the time of the founder’s death had been members 
of the fraternity. 

In 1610 a notary named Haselmeyer wrote that, 
while staying in the Tyrol, he had seen a copy in 
MS of the history called Fama Fraternitatis } the 
name of its author is not knoivn, hut four years 
later this Fama was printed and published at 
Cassel, in Germany. This narrative of the found- 
ing of the Rosicrucian fraternity was re-issued at 
Frankfort-on-the-Main in 1615, together with an 
addition called Confessio Fraternitatis. The 
authorship of these tracts has been variously 
attributed to Johann Valentin Andrea, to Joachim 
Junge (a philosopher who died in 1667), to the 
mystic Giles Guttman, and to a comparatively 
little known writer, one Tauler. Although these 
works gave to the world a knowledge of the exist- 
ence of the Rosicrucian fraternity, it is probable 
that they were not written by any one with a real 

E mal knowledge of the affairs of the hrother- 
; neither is there any evidence that they 
were authorized ; but, although they lack literary 
ability, they may be accepted as founded on facts 
obtained from current conceptions of the work of 
the fraternity, since the necessity for strict secrecy 
had to some extent abated ; for between the deatn 
of Rosencreuz in 1484 and the opening of the tomb 
in 1604 the Protestant Reformation had been 
accomplished by Martin Luther and his coadjutors 
about the year 1517. 

An Echo of the God^Uluminated Brotherhood of 
the B.C., issued at Danzig in 1615, and written by 
J ulius Sperber, rendered high praise to the learning 
of the^ fraternity, while the Ohymische Mockzett 
Ghristiani Bosenhreuz, claimed by Andrea to be 
his own work, was published at Strassburg in 
1616, and an English translation, under the title 
The Chemical Wedding, was issued in the year 
1690 by R. Foxcroffc, Fellow of King’s College, 
Cambridge. 
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The publication of these works caused a great 
sensation among the learned in Europe ; they were 
widely criticized, notably by such men as Libavius 
and Menapius ; those anxious to be admitted to 
the fraternity were loud in their praise, while 
others, having failed in their attempts to secure 
rec^tion, denounced the brotherhood unsparingly. 

Michael Maier (1568-1622), a notable philosopher 
and Rosicrucian Magus, the author of many 
learned works describing the Rosicrucian system, 
visited England and admitted Robert Eludd to 
Rosicrucian adeptship. Fludd was born at Milgate 
House, Bearstead, Kent, in 1574, and was the son 
of Sir Thomas Fludd, Treasurer of War to Queen 
Elizabeth. For many years he practised medicine 
in the city of London, and on his death was buried 
in Bearstead church, where there is a monument 
to his memory with a long inscription recording 
his many virtues. Near the house of his birth are 
the rose farm and other gardens where he cultivated 
the plants used in his pharmacy. He was the 
Magus in this country, and during his life wrote 
many learned works on kabbalistic theosophy and 
Rosicrucian doctrines, the most notable beii^ his 
Apologia Gompmdiariapro fraUmitate de Mosea 
Cruce (Leyden, 1616), Tractatus ApologeticuSf in- 
tegritatem Societatis de Bosea Cruce defendens 
(Leyden, 1617), and Summum JBonum (Frankfort, 
1629). His successor was Sir Kenelm Digby (1603- 
65), philosopher and poet. Among his published 
works are Two Treatises: the Nature of Bodies . . . 
the Nature of Man's Soule (Paris, 1644), books on 
medicine and the cure of wounds by sjrmpathy. 
The jewel and chain of his office as chief of the 
English Rosicrucians are in the possession of one 
of his descendants in the south of England. 
Francis Bacon, Lord Verulam (1661-1626), was 
influenced by his friend Robert Fludd and became 
a Rosicrucian. 

It is believed that Elias Ashmole (1617-92), the 
antiq^uary and astrologer, who was a Rosicrucian, 
was associated in the introduction of mysticism 
into the masonic body, and that his influence is felt 
in modern speculative freemasonry. Towards the 
end of his life he derived much occult knowledge 
from William Backhouse, a Rosicrucian of renown 
and a chemist. In 1646 Ashmole, William Lilly, 
the astrologer, Thomas Wharton, the eminent 
anatomist, Sir George Wharton, the astrologer, 
together with John Hewett, the royalist divine, 
and John Pearson (afterwards bishop of Chester 
and author of the famous Exposition of the Creed)^ 
formed a Rosicrucian lodge in London ; this is 
referred to in Occult Science, which forms vol. xxxi. 
of the Encyclopcedia MetropoUtana of 1845 ; while 
in the New Curiosities of Literature (2 vols., 
London, 1847) George Soane writes at length upon 
Rosicrucians and Freemasons. 

Thomas Vaughan (1622-66), twin brother of 
Henry Vaughan, ‘Silurist,’ was a celebrated 
mystic ; under the name of Eugenius Philalethes 
he published an English version of the Farm and 
Confessio (1652). In this he was associated with 
Sir Robert Moray, the first president of the Royal 
Society. , ^ 

In 1710 an adept named Sigismund Richter pub- 
lished, under the pseudonym ‘Sincerus Renatus, 
a work entitled Die Warhaffte und Volkorrmene 
Bereitung aus dem Or den des Gulden und Bosen 
Kreutzes, giving 62 rules of the Rosicrucian 
fraternity of that period. In 1777 the Reformed 
Rite of the Brethren of the Bose and Golden Cross 
was established. . 

Many important works were published during 
the succeeding years, among them a theosophio 
book, with coloured emblematic plates, at Altona, 
Geheime Figuren der Bosenkreuzer aus demlSten 
und men Jahrhundert (this work, issued in 1796, 


contained the German text of the Auretm Sceculum 
Bedivivum, originally printed in 1621, together 
with The Golden Tractate of the BMlosopher's 
Stone and the original Brayer of a Bosicr^lcian), 
A portion of this volume, translated into English 
by Franz Hartmann, a member of the German 
fraternity, was published in 1887. 

Among the English Rosicrucians of the last 
century were Frederick Hockley, Godfrey Higgins, 
author of Anacalypsis (2 vols., London, 1836), Lord 
Lytton, author of Zanom (London, 1842), William 
James Hughan, the chief Masonic historian, Robert 
Wentworth Little, Kenneth R. H. Mackenzie, 
author of the well-known Boyal Masonic Gyclo- 
pcedia (London, 1877), William Robert Woodman, 
and the present Supreme Magus, William Wynn 
Wes too tt, the author of many learned essays on 
kabbalistic and mystic lore. 

In 1866 the strands of the Rosicrucian rope were 

f athered together, when, under the direction of 
1. W. Little, the * Societas Rosicruciana in Anglia * 
was founded, consolidating the system and erasing 
some false impressions that had been created 
during the centuries, At the present time duly 
authorized Rosicrucian colleges are at work in 
England, British India, Australia, New Zealand, 
S. Africa, and S. America, all under the authority 
of the English body ; and there are daughter 
groups in Scotland and the United States of 
America working in complete harmony with the 
parent body. The Continental Rosicrucian system 
was reorganized in 1890, and its branches were 
very active up to the outbreak of the Great War 
in 1914. This body insists upon complete privacy, 
and its members are forbidden to acknowledge 
their status ; but they had been, until the war, 
very active in good works, especially in carrying 
on investigations into the uses of vegetable drugs 
and the relief of disease by means of coloured 
lights and by hypnotic processes ; there are numer- 
ous physicians using these means, which are freely 
supplied, but these doctors are not necessarily 
pledged members of the fraternity. 

As in the earliest times the Rosicrucians not 
only studied, but went about ministering to those 
in distress, so the fratres of to-day are concerned 
with the study and administration of medicines 
and with their manufacture upon the old lines. 
They believe that this world and indeed the whole 
universe is permeated with the essence^ of the 
Creator, that every rock is instinct with life, that 
every plant and every tree is imbued with a sense 
derived from the Master Mind that caused it to 
exist, and that each living thing moves, acts, and 
thinks in accordance with the supreme desi^ by 
which all things were made, by which all thin^ 
exist, and by which they whl continue to function 
till the end of time. At no period did the Rosi- 
crucians declare the transmutation of metals to be 
a part of their practice, nor did they ever promise 
indefinite prolongation of life by mysterious drugs, 
but they did speak of these in parables ydth the 
full and complete knowledge that all things are 
possible, and that, with the forces of nature under 
their control, they could do even these. They 
were content, however, to act and to trust to the 
future, when, the minds of men having been 
cleansed, the redemption and absorption should be 
accomplished. 


LiTBiUTirm~-<The numerous published worlsB of Michael 
Maier and of Robert Fludd ; Elias Ashmole, '!^$atru7n 
ChemiGum BHtannicumt London, 1662 ; Thomas de Quincey, 
BistorieO’OnUcal Inquiry into the Qnqin of Itomnueims 
and the Pree-Mas&ns (originally published in the London 
Mm^ne for Jan,, Feb., March, and June, 1824, ^d reprinted 
in vol. xili. of de Quincey’s Oolkoted Wntinm, ed. L. Masson, 
Edinburgh, 1889-00) ; C. W. Heckethom, The Secret Sooutm 
of all Igea and Countries^ 2 vols., Lond^, 1897 ,■ 
Hartmann, In the Pronaos it the Temple qf Wudom, do. 1890 j 
W. Wynn Westcoti^ The BoHcrmans: thevr History and 
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AimSi do. 1894, vol. vii., ‘Ars Quatuor Ooronatomm ’ ; F. L. 
Gardner, Ottialogm JRaismin^ oj Works on the Occult Sciences^ 
privately printed, do 1903, vol. i, ‘Eosicrucian Books’; J. B. 
Craven, Essays on the Works of Pludd, Kirkwall, 1902, Michael 
Jfaisr, do. 1910 ; John Yarker, Notes on the Scientific and 
Religious Mysteries of Antiquity, the Gnosis and Secret Schools 
of the Middle Ages, London, 18^, The Arcane Schools, Belfast, 
1909; C. Gottlieb von Murr, tfber den wahren Urspnmg 'vr 
Rosenkreuzer und JPreimaurer, Sulzbach, 1803 ; J. G. Bun.e, 
Uher den Ursprung und die vomehmsten SckicJssale d&r Orden 
der Rosenkreuzer und Preimaurer, Gottingen, 1804; C. F. 
Nicolai, Eimge Remerkwigen uber den Ursprung und die 
Geschichte der Rosenkreuzer und Preimaurer, Berlin, 1806. 

Arthur Cadbury Jones. 

ROTHE. — I* Life. — Kichard EoUie was bom 
in Posen on 30bh Jan. 1799. His father, a man of 
striking character, held an important official posi- 
tion under the Prussian Government, and ivas 
powerfully influenced by that idea of the State 
which subsequently found expression in the works 
of Gustav Frey tag. His mother, the daughter of 
the Hof rath Muller in Liegnitz, was a woman of 
considerable intellectual culture and of a deeply 
religious nature. Soon after the birth of Bichard, 
their only child, the parents removed to Stettin, 
and a few years later to Bre.slau, in Silesia, Avith 
which Koine’s boyhood was chiefly associated. A 
delicate child, of a shy and retiring disposition, he 
occupied himself up to the age of eight largely 
with picture-books and stories of travel, whereby 
his imaginative faculties were awakened and nur- 
tured. A tendency towards mysticism early 
exhibited itself, and the Bible, as soon as he was 
able to read it, made a deep impression upon Mm. 
At the age of ten he was sent to the reformed 
Friedrichsgymnasium in Breslau and at once 
proved himself to he a pupil of great industry and 

erseverance. He Avas fond of the poetry of 

chiller, Goethe, Jean Paul, the two Sehlegels, 
Tieek, and Fouqu6, although, when he reached 
the age of sixteen, Novalis became his favourite 
author. 

In April 1817 he entered the University of 
Heidelberg as a tlieological student. Heidelberg 
Avas at that time at the height of its fame as a 
seat of learning. Hegel had settled there the year 
before as Professor of Philosophy, only, however, 
to migrate to Berlin in Jan, 1818. Bothe attended 
Hegel’s lectures on Logic and Metaphysics, which, 
he writes in his Diary, although most of the 
numerous auditors complain of them, he hopes 
will not remain unintelligible to him. Karl Daub, 
the ‘Tall^rand of German thought,’ who was 
Professor Ordinarius of Theology and a specula- 
tive thinker of unusual insight and power, became 
the teacher to whom Bothe owed his greatest 
debt. 

*Daub/ he writes to hia father, Ms a man of whom not only 
Heidelberg but our whole German Fatherland can be proud. 
I hesitate not to say that he ia the first of all living academical 
teachers. The enthusiasm with which ha is here spoken of is 
absolutely universal, as also is the love of him on the part of 
students of all Faculties.’ i 

Daub was attempting to work out a philosophy of 
religion along the lines of the idealism of Schellmg 
and Hegel, and one can understand the fascination 
^hat a mind of his bent must have had for the 
youth of mystic propensities and brooding tempera- 
ment. Yet the pupil Avas not a blind hero-AVor- 
shipper. Towards the end of his student life in 
Heidelberg he expresses dissent from certain of 
Daub’s contentions, Probably he had come to 
distrust the perverse tendency in his teacher of 
finding in the persons and events of the Gospel 
narratives embodiments of metaphysical ideas. 
Daub, he complains, yields too much to the philo- 
sopher, more than the theologian ought to yield, 
and when the philosopher has been allowed to 
have so much or his own way he only laughs at 
the theologian and then disarms him. 

After Daub the man who chiefly succeeded in 
1 Nippold, Richard Motke, i. 48. 


Avinning Bothe’s affection was Abegg, a lecturer 
on NeAV Testament Exegesis — 

a man, he writes, ‘ m whom Christ is formed, as the Scripture 
puts it, who IS penetrated through and through with all that is 
most fundamental in Christianity, who can look at nothing but 
with Christian eyes.’^ ‘To me,’ he declared in 1840, speaking 
over Abegg’s grave, ‘ he was one of the first whose personality 
set the seal of overwhelming certainty upon the essence and 
reality of Christian devotion.’ 2 

Not only in the class-room did Ahegg inspire the 
ardent young student; Abegg’s simple homilies 
from the pulpit, bearing no trace of art, hut full 
of genuine religious experience, seemed to him 
models of what true sermons should be. Other 
teachers of his Avere F, H. C. SchAvarz, who also 
lectured on the NT, and of Avhose interpretation 
of the Johannine writing he speaks Avith admira- 
tion ; Friedrich Creuzer, the classical scholar and 
archoeologist ; and F. C. Schlossen, the historian, 
who appeared to him to know Tacitus by heart. 
The fiv^e semesters spent in Heidelberg were un- 
doubtedly fruitful in every respect. It Avas here 
that his mind was moulded ; it Avas here that the 
interests were engendered Avliich Avere to he his 
throughout life. Just before leaving Bothe 
preached, at a little village in the neighbourhood, 
called Mauer, his first sermon— a sermon, he tells 
his father, Avith which he was utterly discontented, 
but Avhioh convinced him that it Avas only through 
diligent practice that one could ever expect to 
succeed in giving true and unweakened expression 
to the life which lives in us. 

For the Avinter-semester of 1819 Bothe went to 
Berlin. The Theological Faculty of the then 
recently founded University had at its head 
men of world- wide reputation — Schleiermacher, 
Neander, and Lucke. And, in the Philosophical 
Faculty, Hegel had commenced the Avork which 
made him the acknowledged leader of philosophical 
thought in Germany. Looking hack upon that 
period, Bothe wrote in 1862 ; 

* It was a new birth of the German people through the power 
of the gospel that had again become living, a new formation of 
its entire life.’ 3 

Yet at the time, and after his Heidelberg experi- 
ence, he never felt at home in Berlin. He heard 
Schleiermacher’s lectures, delivered for the first 
time that semester, on das Lehen Jesu ; but they 
gave him the impression that the ^eat man Avas 
troubling himself with artificially constructed 
difficulties. Schleiermacher’s sermons, too, he 
contrasts unfavourably Avith those of his beloved 
Abegg ; they lacked, to his mind, the inner spirit- 
ual grasp of the Heidelberg preacher, and from 
them he gained little inspiration, although he 
admits their ingenuity and scholarly character. 
He gives his father an interesting account of 
Sohleiermacher’s seminar. The work was done 
mainly by essays written by the students, one of 
which was discussed at each of the weekly gather- 
ings. To Bothe there had been assigned the 
theme of determining whether in the reported say- 
ings of Christ traces could be found of His having 
possessed knoAvIedge of the OT Apocrypha and 
of His having devoted special attention thereto. 
Bothe complains more suo that, before one could 
begin to deal with a problem of that sort, a host of 
prior questions would have to he answered, for the 
answering of which the necessary historical data 
were completely Avanting, In regard to Neander, 
who was lecturing on the history of dogma, the 
young scholar confesses, hoAvever, that his expecta- 
tions had not deceived him. 

‘He is a wonderful man/ he writes, ‘externally altogether 
dried up, but internally fresh and vigorous in Christian life, 
although it does not sheam forth joyfully, but only gleams 
through sadly as the moon between graves,’^ 

And he draws a woeful picture of his aching fingers 
trying to take down the prodigiously rapid dicta- 

1 Nippold, Richard Rothe, i. 112, 3 Xb. p. 36. 

3Ji>.p.l63. 4 7&, p. 465f. 
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tion which the learned theologian was giving to 
his class. 

‘Happiest of all I still feel myself/ he tells his father, 
‘amongst the old Heidelberg acquaintances, and the well- 
known, though not exactly melodious, voice of Hegel is for mv 
ear a delicious music from the banks of the Garonne.’ i 

Hegel was lecturing five times a week on Natur- 
recht, hut had started by dismissing the term as 
wholly unsuitable because of its implication of 
a so-called state of nature, and was giving in 
fact a Mechtsjphilosophie — an account, namely, of 
the immanent determinations of the Spirit from the 
point of view of its necessary development in tlie 
form of the State. A second semester was spent 
in Berlin, during which Schleiermaclier was lectur- 
ing on Ethics, Neander on Church History, and 
Marheineke on Symbolics. But Hothe was still 
yearning for release from the Prussian capital. A 
considerable number of relatives and family 
acquaintances resided there, and a good deal of 
his time had to be spent in visiting. 

* It’s no wonder,’ he exclaims, ‘ that people of the world get 
inwardly stunted, for when we have so much to do with outward 
things we become m fact heathens, and our pure human con- 
BCiousness grows ever weaker m us.’ 2 

Probably it was recoil from what seemed to him 
the prevailing worldliness of the Lutheian church- 
goers that ;led to his interesting himself at this 
time in the Pietist movement, then in its earlier 
and healthier phase. His letters show that his 
religions nature was craving for a deeper earnest- 
ness and sincerity in the spiritual life, for a simpler 
and moie genuinely personal devotion. And he 
found a companionable feeling among the devotees 
of the revival movement. 

On 6th Nov. 1820 Rothe entered the theological 
seminary at Wittenberg, then under the super- 
intendence of Karl Ludwig Nitzsch, *an old and 
genial man, of unusually kindly nature, who is 
full of love for his work.^® Here he was plunged 
into a course of preparation for the practical work 
of the ministry — ^Bible study with a view to honii- 
letical application, the composition of sermons 
and of sermon-schemes to he criticized by his 
teachers, preaching to rural congregations in the 
district, and visiting people in their homes. Rothe 
threw himself con amore into the work, and yet 
found time for the studies for which his university 
training had specially equipped him. Of the 
teachers at the seminary he was at once drawn to 
H. L. Heubner, a man of singular simplicity of 
character, with a wealth of ideas and an insight 
into the means of applying them such as he had 
not met with since the days when he had sat at 
the feet of Abegg. Heubner became his life-long 
friend, and it was largely due to his influence that 
Rothe was persuaded, at first very much against 
his inclination, to keep in view the possibility of 
devoting himself to an academical career. In 
March 1821 a former fellow-student at Berlin, 
Rudolf Stier, entered the seminary, and he was in 
large measure instrumental in inducing Rofche, 
already tending in that direction, to espouse 
warmly for the time being the Pietist propaganda. 
In his letters home of this period Rothe relates 
the chilling eflect produced^ upon Ms mind by the 
prevalent ecoiesiasticism, with its dreary orthodox 
propositions and verbal formularies. He goes to 
a church on Easter Sunday and cannot rid himself 
of the feeling that he is in a Greek temple. Over 
the altar-table he finds the words ‘Enede, Hoff- 
nung, Ruhe und Eintracht alien guten Menschen ^ 
inscribed, and they strike him as more fitted for a 
hall of English deists than for a Christian house of 
God, 

Returning to his parents* house at Breslau in 
Oct. 1822, he remained there about six months, 

i Nippold, Richard RothCi 1. 155. , ^ 

aib;p. 167. p. 191, 


during Ms licentiate period. In Breslau he had 
much intercourse with ‘the Awakened ’—J. G. 
Scheibel, Henrik Steflens, Julius Muller among 
them — who helped to strengthen his belief in 
, Spener’s proposal for restoring the life of the 
! Church. These friends met together frequently 
for devotional reading and prayer ; and, in letters 
to Stier, Rothe describes the help that he was thus 
obtaining in his spiritual needs. His days were 
fully occupied j he was busily engaged with labori- 
ous ^ researches^ into the development of early 
Christian doctrine, and in addition he was preach- 
ing regularly in the place of a pastor who was ill. 

On 29th July 1823 he received an invitation 
from the Government to undertake the work of 
chaplain to the Prussian embassy in Rome, of 
which Baron Bunsen was at that time the head. 
After anxious reflexion Rothe aceejjted the offer, 
recognizing that it afibrded opportunities for carry- 
ing on the historical inquiries to uhich he felt 
himself specially called. He was ordained in 
Berlin on i2th Oct. ; and a month later he married 
Louise von Brueke, to whom he had become engaged 
while in Wittenberg— one of whose sisters was 
the wife of his friend Heubner and the other of 
August Hahn. It was a hai>py marriage, and 
he had by his side henceforth a true helper in 
all his aims and endeavours. Early in Jan. 1824 
he arrived with his wife in Rome, and entered at 
once upon the duties of his office. 

‘The little flock which I have to shepherd presents/ he 
writes, * a peculiar appearance. Externally it is composed of a 
few so-called upper-class people and a not uninjportant number 
of artists.’ 1 

With characteristic zeal he plunged into the work, 
organizing week-day evening services, and lectur- 
ing on various phases of Church History and on 
the origin and growth of Christian institutions. 
He preached regularly on Sunday, and of his ^eat 
ower and influence m the pulpit there is abun- 
ant testimony. He combined m his utterances a 
simplicity and a depth of spiritual experience that 
speedily made their appeal to and touched the 
hearts of his hearers. Bunsen was at once 
attracted to the young chaplain, and a warm 
friendship sprang up betiveen the two men. 
Bunsen*s own studies in ecclesiastical histor:y had 
been extensive, and he was then engaged in an 
attempt to bring about the compilation of a liturgy 
that should be for the evangelical churches of 
Germany what the Book of Common Prayer was 
for the Anglican Church. Full of activity as the 
ears in Rome were, Rothe was enabled to continue 
is theological studies and to lay the foundations 
for his work on the early Christian Church. 
Under the many influences 01 the city his religious 
views gained in catholicity and broadness; ha 
became convinced that Christian faith could fulfil 
its mission only by feeling itself at one with reason 
and with the history of the world. 

Towards the end of 1827 Rothe received, partly 
through the aid of Bunsen, the offer of a professor- 
shipof Church History in the theological seminary 
at Wittenberg ; and, after visiting Naples and 
Florence, he returned to Wittenbergin Sept. 1828. 
His lectures in the seminary were on^ the history 
and constitution of the early Christian Church, 
and also on selected sermons of ancient and modem 
times. Besides lecturing, he superintended much 
of the practical work of the college, and preached 
frequently. In 1831 he became second director, 
and, in the following year, ephorns, of the semi- 
nary. He was thus brought into close personal 
touch with the students, and their affection for 
him was unbounded. During these years he 
devoted himself to literary work. There appeared 
in 1836 his commentary on Rom. ; and in the 
1 Hippold, Richa/rd Rothc^ i 867. 
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following year the first volume of his great under- 
taking entitled Die Anfange d&r christlichm 
Kirohe und ihrer Verfassung. During this Wit- 
tenberg period Kothe found himself diverging 
uioie and more from the ways of thought repre- 
‘^ented by the Pietists, and, when the two books 
just mentioned appeared, Ms secession from 
rietism was an acknowledged fact. Though 
empathizing with the religious tendencies of the 
Pietists, he was alienated by tbeir narrow atti- 
tude to historical investigation and speculative 
reflexion. 

A new theological seminary was founded in 
Heidelberg in 1837, and Kothe was chosen to be 
its first director. The institution started with 
only fourteen students, and Kothe was discouraged 
by the absence of any religious interest in the 
congregations of the district no less than by the 
prevalent ms inertice among the clergy themselves. 
He speedily, however, made his presence felt in 
the circle of the younger theologians, and the 
influence that he exerted as University Preacher 
was profound and wide-spread. He concentrated 
his attention now more than he had done hitherto 
upon the fundamental principles of religious 
philosophy, and in 1845 there appeared the first 
two volumes of the TheologiSche Ethik, which he 
recognized to be Ms main contribution to theo- 
logical science. The third volume appeared in 
1848. In the summer of the year 1848 he was 
called upon, at a time of great unrest and turmoil, 
to fulfil the duties of Kector of the University. 
On 22nd Nov. he delivered Ms rectorial address 
Ueher die Amsichten dev Universitaten am dem 
Standpunhte der Gegenwarty in which he vindi- 
cated the necessity of exact and methodical scien- 
tific investigation, as opposed to the superficial 
tendencies cl the past thirty or forty years, whilst 
emphasizing the dangers attending increasing 
specialization of losing sight of the ideal of science 
as a whole. 

Kothe accepted in 1849 a call to one of the theo- 
logical chairs in the University of Bonn, and he 
was also appointed University Preacher. He had 
Domer and Bleek as his colleagues, and the 
Theological Faculty rapidly increased in numbers j 
Bothers lectures on the life of Christ and on ethics 
awakened the keenest interest. He made few 
disciples, however, and created no school, as 
Dorner succeeded in doing. His influence was of 
a deeper and more enduring kind — ^that of a man 
who was constantly feeling his way along the 
thorny path of speculative theology. He was 
present at the Synod of 1850 in Dinsburg ; and he 
continued to he largely occupied with ecclesiastical 
matters. 

After five years’ residence in Bonn Kothe 
returned in 1854 to Heidelberg as Professor of 
Theology in the University* He took part in the 
General Synod of 1865, at which important issues 
came up for decision as regards the Bekenntniss- 
frage and the Katechismusfrage, and with reference 
to both he stood for the position of freedom and 
liberty of thought. The following years, though 
full of activity, were saddened by the long and 
depressing illness of Ms wife, who died in 1861. 
After her death he was filled with a consciousness 
of the needs of the age in respect to religion j and 
he threw himself with great earnestness into 
several ecclesiastical questions. He took a promi- 
nent part in the General Synod of 1861 at Kansruhe 
and became a member of the Oberkirchenrath. 
He was largely instrumental in founding the 
Protestantenverein, which held its first meeting at 
Eisenach in June 1865. The aims of the Yerein 
were these : that the Church should frankly recog- 
nize the culture and science of the time, that 
perfect freedom should be accorded to both clergy 


and laity^ to search for and to publish the truth 
in entire independence of external authority, that 
the clergy and the laity should stand upon a mental 
and spiritual equality, that the laity should have 
a greater share in Church matters, and that a 
National Church should be established upon the 
basis of universal suffrage. Kothe read an intro- 
ductory paper at the meeting upon the means by 
which the estranged members of the Church might 
be reclaimed. He urged that the Church becomes 
useless as soon as she loses the moral power to wm 
and keep the hearts of her members, that she had 
lost this power by opposing modern progress, and 
could regain it only by becoming progressive. 

The last few years of his life were spent in going 
over once more the ground of his Theologische 
EthiJCy but he succeeded in rewriting only the first 
two volumes. Although Ms health had been 
gradually failing, he continued lecturing until a 
month before his death. He died, after a severe 
illness, on 20th Aug. 1867. 

2. Writings. — Ab a theologian, Kothe may he 
said to belong to the so-called * right wing ’ of the 
Hegelian school, although no doubt he was largely 
influenced by Schelling’s later writings. The bent 
of his mind had been set in Ms early student days 
by the teaching of Daub, from whom he inherited 
the theosophic mysticism that characterizes so 
much of Ms thinking. Moreover, he imbibed from 
his study of Origen and the earl;;^ Fathers many of 
the ideas which he contrived to incorporate in his 
speculative system. Schleiermaoher’s mode of 
reflexion seems to have attracted him but little. 
He had no sympathy with those traits of Schleier- 
macher’s philosophy which were derived from 
Spinoza — such, e.g.y as the identification of God 
with the infinite variety of His manifestations 
making up the world. He saw too that, for the 
solution of the problems which religious experience 
forces upon us, the appeal to feeling was unavail- 
ing, and that it was only the patient labour of 
reason that would enable us to clear up and to 
systematize our conceptions. And he differed 
fundamentally from Schleiermacher’s view of the 
relation between religion and morality. 

^ Rothe’s earliest work, published in his thirty- 
sixth year, Neuer Versuch einer Auslegung der 
jpaulinischen Stelle Bomer F. illustrates the 

principle that he consistently sought to apply in 
the interpretation of the New Testament. He 
repudiates here with equal decisiveness the ortho- 
dox exegesis of Tholuck, in which the text was 
hidden under a wealth of Patristic quotations, and 
the rationalizing exegesis of Kuckert, in which a 
number of preconceived theories were brought to 
bear upon the exposition. As against both, he 
insists upon the necessity of approaching the 
epistle with perfect freedom from dogmatic pre- 
judice, of resolutely grappling with its difficulties, 
and of determining to rest content with no half- 
solution of these difficulties. He tries, in other 
words, to set an example of what a genuinely 
critical treatment of Biblical literature ought 
to be. 

The important work, Die Anfange der christ-^ 
lichen Kirche und ihrer Verfassungy of which only 
the first volume was issued, is an attempt to trace 
the course of man’s historical development as 
affected and determined by Christianity. The 
volume is divided into three books. In the first 
the relation of the Church to Christianity is dealt 
with ; in the second the rise of the Christian com- 
munities and the gradual formation of a Church 
constitution are handled ; whilst in the third the 
development of the Christian Church in its earlier 
stages is traced. The book is full of significant 
suggestions towards a really historical treatment 
of the history of the Church and of dogma. To 
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Rotlie, as Harnack expresses belongs the 
undiminished credit of thoroughly realizing the 
significance of nationality in Church History, and 
to him also we owe the first scientific conception 
of Catholicism. One characteristic feature of 
Bothe’s later teaching is already foreshadowed in 
the Jlnfawpre— namely, that it is in the State and 
in civilization rather than in the Church that the 
ideal of Christianity will ultimately find realiza- 
tion. 

Bothe’s chief claim, however, to a place in the 
history of theological science rests undoubtedly 
upon his Theologische Ethiky the first edition of 
which appeared in three volumes (1845-48), and 
the second edition in five volumes (1867-71), the 
last three of the latter being edited and published 
after his death by Heinrich Holtzmann. This 
work IS the result of a prolonged eftbrt on the 
part of a comprehensive and logical mind to think 
out a system of speculative theology that should 
furnish a rational basis for the religious life of a 
Christian community. The fundamental ideas are 
not, indeed, new. Ho one who is familiar with 
Daub’s Fhilosophische und theologische Vorlesiingen 
(ed. P, C. Marheineke and T. W. Dittenberger, 
7 vols., Berlin, 1838-44), which unfortunately aie 
now but little known, can fail to discern the 
extent of Bothe’s indebtedness to his old teacher. 
And the exhaustive notes to well-nigh every 
section of the book indicate the many other 
writers to whom he was under obligations. In the 
earlier and more metaphysical sections Schelling is 
the thinker who is most frequently alluded to, but 
to Fichte and Hegel there are also numerous 
references. Lotze’s Mikrokosmos him many 
apt quotations, while Fechner, Weisse, and the 
younger Fichte are often mentioned. None the 
less the work as a whole bears the impress of an 
independent and honest inquirer, of a vigorous 
intellect wrestling with the greatest problem of 
human reflexion. 

The author starts by making a sharp distinction 
between speculative thinking and thinking that 
takes the form of empirical contemplation. The 
latter must always be directed upon an outer 
object which is given to it, and in virtue of which 
this object is interpreted. It is reflexion upon the 
given object, not self- thinking of it. Speculative 
thinking, on the other hand, is self -thinking in the 
strictest sense of the term. It begins with what 
is purely a priori and proceeds by following the 
dialectical necessity with which each notion pro- 
duces out of itself new notions. There cannot be, 
therefore, single, isolated speculations, but only 
one organic whole of speculation, a speculative 
system. The success of thought, so conceived, 
depends upon the fact that the human thinker is a 
microcosm — that in him the whole of the rest of 
creation is, so to speak, recapitulated. When, 
however, speculative thought has completed its 
task of construction, it must turn its attention to 
the empirically given facts and ascertain whether 
the speculative result is in accordance with those 
facts. If it is not, the system in question will of 
necessity collapse, and the effort must be com- 
menced afresh with the resolve to carry it through 
with more rigid dialectical caution ^ and con- 
scientiousness. All the same, the thinker will 
remain true to the method of thinking out his own 
thought, as though there were no world around 
him and nothing in his experience except thought. 

Now, in the devout or religious man, according 
to the measure in which his devoutness is living 
and healthy, there is immediately contained in his 
thought as pure thought the notion of being deter- 
mined by God. The religious man’s feeling of self 
is at the same time a feeling of God, and he cannot 
1 A, Btamaok, Hi8t(yry of Dogmas tr., 1 89, 


come to a distinct and clear thought of self without 
coming to the thought of God. In him, that is to 
say, the consciousness of self is as such the con- 
sciousness of God. There is thus provided for the 
devout subject a twofold point of departure for his 
speculative thinking and the possibility of a two- 
fold method of speculative inquiry. His thinking 
can proceed either from the consciousness of self as 
an a priori fact or from the consciousness of God ; 
and, according as he follows the one or the other of 
these paths, his speculation will take a specific 
direction. The former will he that of philosophical 
speculation, the latter that of religious — or, in so 
far as it is scientifically pursued, of theological- 
speculation. However near these two may 
approach each other in ceitain respects, they wiil 
in form inevitably deviate from one another j each 
win construe what it has to deal with purely a 
prioriy but philosophical speculation will think 
and^ conceive its subject-matter by means of tlie 
notion of the human self, theological 8 ])ec\ilation 
by means of the notion of God. Theological 
speculation is in essence nothing else than the 
attempt to express in conceptual form the immedi- 
ately certain content of the devout consciousness, 
the content of its feeling of the divine. It falls 
into two main divisions — (a) theology in the strict 
sense, and (b) cosmology, winch again falls into the 
two subdivisions of physics and ethics. The body 
of Botlie’s treatise is, oi course, concerned with the 
last-named. 

The starting-point of theological speculation is, 
then, the fact that the religious man in thinking 
of himself thinks likewise, in and through the same 
act, of God. The primordial form of the pligious 
consciousness is doubtless feeling, the basis of the 
thought of God is the Gottesahnungi just as the 
basis of the thought of self is the Ichaknung. 
But the primary step in reflective knowledge is to 
translate this feeling of God into the form of a 
concept, to express it in a perfectly clear and 
distinct idea, which shall completely and exhaus- 
tively represent it. And the thought in question 
can be formulated, in its most abstract and ele- 
mentary aspect, as the thought of the Absolute 
Being. God, as absolute, is tbe Unconditioned ; 
whatever else there may be, it is conditioned by 
Him and does not condition Him. He is numeri- 
cally one — containing within Himself all that there 
is of being. Moreover, as being absolute in an 
absolute way, or the absolutely right. He is the 
absolutely good Being, or the aosolute Good. For 
the Good is that which is truly perfect, truly 
eternal and self-dependent. If, however, God as 
the Absolute is to be really thought by us, it can 
be only through the application of that category 
by means of which alone thought is possible — the 
category, namely, of ground and consequent. 
And, since in thinking of the Absolute we are 
thinking of an existing, and not merely of an 
ideal, reality, the category of ground and conse- 
quent assumes in this application the form of cause 
and effect. But the Absolute can be thought of 
only as cama sui, as the simply self-determined. 
This implies, further, that in God there is absolute 
and harmonious union of necessity and freedom ; 
as self-determining, that is to say, God is a living 
activity. 

The concept of pure being is as such the concept 
of absolute negativity 5 it is for our thinking purely 
negative ; yet in and for itself it is none tbe less 
the most positive of all concepts, only under the 
form of absolute negativity. It is negative, not in 
tbe sense of the absolutely nought, butin the sense 
of the absolutely not-this-or-that {das Efichtettms), 
Herein two moments are included j God is the 
fullness of aU being, while the being of this or that 
appertains to Hiifi only in a negative significance. 
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Now, what is contained in Him only negatively is 
contained in Him not as posited, not as existent or 
actual, but only as possible ; in Him is to be found 
the totality of all possible realities, yet such 
totality can be expressed only as possibility. The 
thought of real possibility is equivalent, however, 
to the thought of pure potency or power; and 
potency or power is in essence causality, which 
cannot be otherwise conceived than as a bringing 
forth of effects, Le. as creative {wirksam). God, 
in other words, as absolute potency or power, must 
be thought of as issuing forth from mere potenti- 
ality, and as realizing His absolute power. The 
absolute life must be a process of self-realization. 
Again, self-realization presupposes that the ideal 
and the real are recognized and distinguished ; 
God, that is to say, must be actu a spirit, the 
Absolute Spirit, And the notion of God as spiiit 
implies that everything real had for its presupposi- 
tion an ideal subsistence— a thought alone can 
become and be real. The timeless development of 
God as spirit includes within itself a twofold 
immanent development — on the one band, God 
becomes conscious of Himself, subjectifies Himself, 
determines Himself as personality; and, on the 
other hand, God determines Himself in and through 
the divine nature which furnishes the means or 
instrument of His self-activity. But these two 
immanent processes in God — determination of 
Himself as personality and as nature — are one and 
the same process ; they can be thought of only in 
correlation, God, then, as peisonality posits a 
nature as His objective counterpart; but this 
nature is originally ideal, a world of thoughts. 
Its contents are not originally in Him as operating 
entities ; they are raised from possibility to actu- 
ality by His self-activity. And the results of His 
activity are moral results ; His determinations are 
at the same time commands. As self-determin- 
ing, God is completely master of His own will ; 
and His will is necessarily at the same time an act 
of thinking— a thinking, namely, of that which He 
wills, although the converse is not true, for God is 
under no necessity to will whatsoever He thinks. ; 

In that God determines Himself to absolute 
personality He necessarily sets over against Him- 
self the thought of an Other which is all that He 
is not. Yet He is under no necessity to posit this 
thought; the fact that He does not forgo the 
power of positing it is due to His perfection — a 
perfection which requires that He should realize 
Himself in and through that which is other than 
Himself, Thus we reach the notion of creation : 
God posits, namely, as real a sphere of being 
opposed to His own, and yet in union therewith, in 
order to have His own being expressed or mani- 
fested in His Other, the world. In what precisely 
this act of creating consists — what, namely, is 
thereby added to possibility that it should attain 
the level of actuality — Rothe is as little able as i 
Leibniz, faced with a similar problem, to say. 
He confines himself to maintaining that the divine 
causality in producing the world is not active 
as an entirety, but divides its activity— in other 
words, that God created the world not as a finished 
but as a primitive and unfinished product, a pro- 
duct which could only successively be brought to 
perfection. The primordial act of creation is the 
contrapositing by God of a non-ego ; and what is 
thus contraposited must be the exact opposite of 
spirit— namely, pure matter, in the notion of which 
is implied infinite divisibility. Bure matter is 
not, however, nature; and the divine creation 
evinces itself, therefore, as a continuous process, 
proceeding fiom one stage of material forms to 
another — bringing forth a graduated scale of 
existences that together constitute an organic 
whole. Bothe tries to trace the evolution &om 


pm*e matter, which is virtually identical with 
space, first of mechanical natuie, consisting of 
atoms conceived as centres of force, then of the 
chemical properties of these constituents, later of 
mineral products, and finally of vegetable and 
animal organisms, until in the human organism 
the soul difieientiates itself from the body as 
having the relation of subject to itself as object. 
The gradual process of creation takes, in short, 
the aspect of a continuous incarnation of the 
divine Spirit within His non-ego, or matter — a 
continuous putting forth of divine activity in order 
to spiritualize that which is the opposite of spirit, 
and to transform it into an organ of its own life. 

‘It is no proof of God’s omnipotence that He creates pure 
matter ; the proof rather consists mHis doing away with matter 
merely as such.’ i 

The progressive creation is just the mode, and the 
only possible mode, of bringing about that con- 
summation. But creation is creation only in so 
far as there is exhibited in it no sudden bound, 
only in so far as each of its links evinces itself as 
a real development from the preceding links of 
the chain. Herein is to be discerned the reason of 
the incompleteness of each successive stage of the 
world’s evolution. That which is defective in the 
created universe, that which to the human con- 
sciousness wears the aspect of evil, is to be traced 
back in the last resort to matter — matter that is 
not yet transmuted, not yet done away with 
merely as such. Moreover, inasmuch as in crea- 
tion each stage always arises from the dissolution 
of the stage below, so that the lower, by means of 
the creative influence, always forms the substratum 
for the generation of the higher, theiemust always 
remain, in every epoch of the world’s history, a 
residuum of matter still unspiritualized — a ‘land 
of slag,’ as Pfleiderer calls it.^ The consequence is 
that the consummation of one epoch of creation 
requires that another epoch supervenes, and the 
world-evolution must be thought of as an endless 
series of stages following each other in time. 

The natural man is conceived by Bothe to have 
been developed according to the natural laws of 
animal evolution. In the animal sphere there is 
no definite contrast between the soul, which 
emerges out of and rises above matter, and nature, 
which is in direct union with it. The soul of the 
animal is entirely under the sway of nature, 
although even in the animal the merely physical 
has been transmuted to the extent of exhibitmg 
the power which we call instinct. But with the 
appearance of human personality a new order of 
created being enters the world. Matter has given 
birth to a mode of finite existence in which it is 
transcended, to a creature whose essence and 
i principle are its direct opposite. Looked at from 
the genetic point of view, the finite personality is 
j the product of material evolution ; considered in 
and for itself, it is just as certainly not material. 
That the finite spirit could not he created directly, 
but only through aid of the creature itself, only 
through the non-spiritual creature coming to posit 
itself as spiritual— all this appertains to the essence 
of spirit as self-determining. The only true power 
of self-determination is that which determines 
itself to he so. It follows, therefore, that the 
creature to whom it belongs cannot have been 
endowed at its creation with this self-determining 
power, but can only have been created indirectly— 
by the creation, namely, of a material non- ego of 
God so specifically organized as to he able to 
transubstantiate itself fiom materiality into spirit- 
uality. As a self-determining personality, man 
acquires the status of a free agent. He is at once 
a thinking being, whose thoughts find everywhere 
objects corresponding to them, and a volitional 

1 StilU &tundm, p. 66. 

'^Philosophy of Beligion, Eng. tr., ii, 288. 
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being, whose antonomons acts find realization in 
the outward world. A finite spiritual ego or person 
thus has it for his function to become, in a literal 
sense, a co-worker with God in the eternal process 
of creation— the process, namely, of getting rid of 
matter in so far as it is the mere opposite of 
spirit. 

The process of creation finds, then, its contin- 
uation in the human world thro^jgh the self- 
determination of finite persons. I’^-nce it is that 
the life-process in man necessarily assumes a moral 
character. Man cannot lire even the animal life 
except as a moral life. The formal principle of 
moral action may be expressed as the elevation 
of human personality out of its natural state of 
bondage or external determination to full freedom 
in itself ; the material principle of moral action 
may be expressed as the appropriation of the 
natural environment to subserve the ends of 
personality. Three special features of the moral 
life call for detailed treatment in any scientific 
account of its essence and contents : {a) the lesults 
or products to be produced by self-determination, 
(5) the forces which constitute self-determination, 
and (c) the modes of activity which emanate from 
self-determination. The science of ethics will con- 
sequently comprise a GuterleThTe^ a TugendUhre^ 
and a Fflichtmlehre ; and it is only through follow- 
ing these three correlative branches of inquiry that 
a comprehensive science of the moral is possible. 
Of the three the first is the logically prior, for 
apart from the notion of the moral Good neither a 
system of virtues nor a system of duties can be 
constructed. 

Since moral action is in itself a continuation of 
the divine creative action, it follows, according to 
Rothe, that the moral life and the religions life 
really coincide, and, when normal, are identical. 
The object of both is the realization of the highest 
good— the absolute communion of man, indi- 
vidually and socially, with God, and, by means 
thereo:^ the perfected Kingdom of God on earth. 
Only in so far as the world is made the theatre of 
moral purpose is the truly religious life conceiv- 
able j apart from that it is an empty dream. 
Religion, in order that it may become truth and 
reality, demands morality as its fulfilment, as the 
only concrete way in which the idea of fellowship 
with God can be realized ; morality, in order that 
it may find its perfect xmfolding, demands the aid 
of religion, in the light of which alone it can com- 
prehend its own idea in all its breadth and depth. ^ 
In the moral process of human evolution the 
religious process is included as a necessary factor ; 
the perfect development of human personality can 
be no other than its absolute determination by 
God, and consequently its perfect consciousness of 
God. When, then, mankind reaches its full 
moral stature, the antithesis between the religions 
and the moral will have disappeared; the moral 
life will be the religions life, and vtee versa, ^ The 
Church, as a community of the devout within the 
State, must, accordingly, be regarded as a transi- 
tory institution ; the roll realization of the Church’s 
aim can never he reached in abstract severance 
from the social organism as a whole. Ultimately 
the Christianized State, embodying, as it will, all 
the functions of the human spirit, will absorb the 
Church into itself ; in so far as the Church fulfils 
its mission, it will tend more and more to fall 
away as a Church and to be the cause of its own 
dissolution. Its work, as a Church, will be accom- 
plished when the whole social life of man has 
advanced to a form of worship hi^gher than it 
can awaken — that, namely, of a religiously moral 
community. 

Rive years after Rothe’s death a collection of 
1 Of. Theologisohe Ethik, § Ml fit. 


isolated and miscellaneous reflexions which lie 
had left in various notebooks was published by 
his pupil, F. Nippold, of Bern, under the title of 
Stille Stunden, The volume is a rich storehouse 
of penetrative thoughts and suggestive ideas. 
One of these aphoiisms suras up in a few words 
the burden of much of Rothe’ s teaching. 

*In this world,' he sajs, "all Good, even the nohlest and 
fairesir-such as Love— rests upon a “ dark ground,” which it 
has to consume with pain and convert into pure spmt.* i 

Literature —R othe's chief works are: Neuer Vm&noh Hmr 
AusUgMUg der pauhmschen Sidle iZomer F. Wittenberg, 
1836, l)\e Anfange der ehnstUchen Kirche und ihrer Verfass- 
ung, do. 1837, Theologtsehe Ethik, 8 vols., do. 1845-48, ^6 vols., 
do. 1867-71, Zur Dogmttiih^ Gotha, 1868, E dchgelassene Pre^ 
digten, 2 vols., Srd vol. under Utle Predigten, ed.' L. Schenkel, 
Elberfeld, 1868-69, Pogmatik, ed Schenkel, Heidelberg, 1870, 
StiUe Sf, unden, ed. F. l^ippold, Wittenberg, 1872, VorUmngan 
uher Kirohengesoh, und Qesoh. des ehrisUicn^kirchUchen Lehens, 
ed. H. Weingarten 2 pfcs., Heidelberg, 1876, Der erste Brief 
Johannia, ed. E >Iuhlhausser, Wittenberg, 1878, yAeoZofirisc/ie 
Encgdopadie, ed. H. Euppelius, do. 1880, Gesch. der Pi edigt, 
ed. A. Trumpelmann, do. 1881, Gesammelte Vortrdge und 
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Edinburgh, 1877, Still Hours, tr. Jane T, Sfcoddart, London, 
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see E. Achelis, Dr, Richard Rothe, Gotha, 1869 ; K. H. W. 
Schwarz, Zur Gesch der neucsien Theologie^ Leipzig, 1869 ; 
O. Pfleideier, The Philosophy of Religion on the Basis of its 
History^, Eng. tr., London, 1886-88, ii 28G-290 (of. his Develop- 
ment of Theology in Germany since Eaiit, Eng. tr., do. 1890); 
W. Honig, Richard Rothe, sein Charakter, Leben und 
Denken, Berlin, 1898; H. Basserman, R, Rothe als praktischer 
TJheologe, Freiburg, 1899; H. J, Holtzmann, R. Rothe* s specula- 
tives System, do. 1899; K. Sell, ‘E. Eothe,' in T'heol, 
Rundschau, il. [1899] 433-444 ; W. Flade, Die philosophisohen 
Qrundlagen der Theologie R, Rotke*s, Leipzig, 1900 ; A. 
Hausrath, Richard Rothe und seine Freunde, 2 vols.. Berlin, 
1902-06; O. Siebert, Gesch derneueren deutschen Philosoplm 
seit Eegel^, Gottingen, 1906, p. 110 f. 

G. Dawes Hicks. 

ROUSSEAU.— I. Life.— Jean Jacques Rous- 
seau was born on 28 th June 1712 , in Geneva. 
His family Avas Protestant by tradition ; his ances- 
tors had migrated from Paris to Geneva nearly 
200 years before his birth, and they adopted the 
Protestant form of religion from the time of its 
first beginnings in Europe. His mother was of a 
well-to-do family, and the birth of her son cost her 
her life. The hoy was thus left to the care of his 
father, Isaac Rousseau, a watchmaker, who was, 
as his son tells us, of an ardent and sensitive 
nature. He was thus early subjected to influ- 
ences of an emotional kind which affected Ms 
whole life. His father and he spent nights in 
reading romantic literature to one another, and 
exciting their sensibilities in a way which must 
have surprised their more stolid Genevese com- 
patriots. After having hastily made their way 
through certain romantic works of fiction which 
were inherited from the dead wife and mother, 
they tackled more serious literature, including a 
number of classical works of history ; and, Avhile 
still a young hoy, Rousseau became devoted to the 
study of Plutarch, who remained all his life a 
favourite author. Unfortunately, when about ten 
or twelve years of age, his happy time with his 
father and a devoted aunt came^ to an end. The 
father, who was probably passionate and^ unre- 
strained, got embroiled in a quarrel, and, thinking 
himself aggrieved, resolved to leave Geneva rather 
than suffer under what he conceived to be unjust 
laws. Consequently the lad was placed by an 
uncle at a school kept by a pastor in the village 
of Boissy. 

At this school there awoke within the boy a 
sensual consciousness which affected his outlook 
on life to the end. He tells the whole circum- 
stances in his Confessiom in a way which alike 
astonishes and disgusts a modern reader. In this 
1 StilU StuMm, p. 186. 
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extraordinary book, published in his later years, 
we have a soul laying bare its inmost feelings, 
faults, and experiences, and the result in Eous* 
seau’s case is astounding. At Boissy, also, he 
experienced his first sense of personal injustice, 
being accused of a petty misdemeanour of which 
he was not guilty. This early experience made 
him intensely sensitive throughout his life ^ to 
wrongful suffering by others. After leaving 
Boissy he returned to his uncle in Geneva for a 
few months, and enjoyed a happy out-of-door life 
with a young cousin. About 1725 (though this 
does not tally with his own account) the lad was 
placed in a notary’s office, and, when dismissed 
from it, he was apprenticed to an engraver. The 
latter proved to be a brutal master who by his 
cuffs and blows constrained his apprentice to 
engage in many reprehensible practices. At the 
age of sixteen he took the law into his own hands 
and ran away — a step which, he says, completely 
altered the whole course of his life. Had he 
remained where he was born, he might, he con- 
sidered, have been a peaceful Christian citizen; 
now came his wanderings into strange lands and 
devious courses. He made his way into Savoy, 
where the faith and politics of the people were 
very different from those of the republic of his 
birth, and his immediate surroundings always 
exercised the deepest influence upon his outlook 
and character. It must, however, be allowed that 
he had already cut himself adrift from his family 
ties and caused himself to be regarded as some- 
what of an alien. 

At once he came into contact with the rector of 
Confignon in Savoy, who was able to make him an 
apparent convert to Roman Catholicism without 
much difficulty, after giving him an excellent 
dinner. He was then sent to a Madame de 
Wareus of Annecy, a young woman considered 
zealous in the faith, nrom her he went to a 
monastery in Turin, where, after a certain show of 
protestation, he was formally received into the 
bosom of the Church. Once satisfactorily con» 
verted, he was (in 1728) thrust out to find his way 
for himself with only twenty francs in his pocket. 
After various adventures he became a lackey in 
the house of the Countess de Vercellis, who died 
three months after he entered her service. After 
her death a piece of ribbon was missing, which 
Rousseau had stolen. He basely put the blame on 
a young girl in the house, and persisted in his 
accusation. The deed was the cause of the most 
overwhelming remorse on Rousseau’s part, which 
haunted him to the end of his life. We must, 
however, recollect that the whole story is told by 
himself, and that he may more than likely have 
morbidly exaggerated both the crime and its 
effects. 

After further efforts in service his youthful 
restlessness took him back over the mountains, 
this ^ time with a young companion as destitute 
as himself, and at length he once more reached 
Annecy and his patroness Mme. de Warens, who 
still lived there. With this strange figure he took 
up his abode ; indeed, from 1729 to 1738 he was 
more or less in close touch with her. His friend- 
ship for this woman was of a curiously sensuous 
and mysterious kind. He called her ‘Maman,’ 
but she was only about twelve years his senior. 
She had married early, disagreed with her husband, 
and become a convert to Roman Catholicism, 
thereby securing a small pension from the king of 
Sardinia, Victor Amadeus. Rousseau learned much 
at this time, and lived in an ecstasy of happiness 
with this attractive and strange woman of thirty. 
He received certain instruction with a view to 
entering the priestly office; then in a desultory 
way he studied music. Deserted for a short time 


hy his patroness, he wandered about in adventur- 
ous fashion, and finally settled in Lausanne and 
there announced that he was a teacher of singing, 
whereas he was ignorant of the first principles of 
the art. Naturally his imposture was soon dis- 
covered, especially as he undertook to perform his 
own composition. After further wanderings he 
returned in 1732 to Mme. de Warens, who was 
living at Chamb6ry, and took up some clerical 
work which she found for him. He soon tired of 
this, and tried music-teaching again, but that, in 
so far as it involved a certain regularity of hours, 
was also soon dropped. The final result was that 
a curious establishment was set up, consisting of 
Mme. de Warens, Claude Anet, her factotum, and 
young Rousseau — a happy family party which 
was broken up hy Auet’s death. An imaginary 
illness caused Rousseau to pay a visit to Mont- 
pellier at liis patroness’s expense either before (as 
Faguet thinks) or after his stay at Les Charmettes 
(see below), This was, as usual, the occasion of a 
love affair with a certain lady, and for some reason 
Rousseau chose to pass himself off as an English- 
man. On his return to Mme. de Warens he 
found a stranger installed in his place, to whom, 
however, he soon became accustomed. This was 
about 1737, though dates in the Confessions are 
somewhat vague and confused. Rousseau, who 
was far from strong, and constantly gave evidence 
of unhealthiness of mind and body, persuaded 
Mme. de Warens to go to the country and live 
in a charming farmhouse named Les Charmettes. 
His stay here (about 1738) was perhaps the happiest 
part of his life, for he lived in communion with 
nature and passed his time in comparative rest 
and peace. He also began to study seriously, and, 
more especially, as he tells us in the Confessions — 
the source of most of our knowledge of his life — 
he began to read Voltaire and the Spectator ^ and 
these and other books belonging to Mme. de 
Warens were the means of opening his mind to 
many things undreamed of. He read philosophy 
too, Locke’s Essay and Leibniz, and tried to accept 
the point of view of each writer in turn and then 
to formulate his own ideas. He also endeavoured 
to master the Latin tongue. 

The manage d trois became strained, and Rous- 
seau’s next occupation was to act as tutor with a 
certain M. de Mably in Lyons. But, despite his 
interest in education, the practical drudgery of 
teaching proved impossible to him. He therefore 
returned to Mme. de Warens, but, life with her 
being misery, he went to Paris, vainly attempting 
to get a new system of musical notation taken up 
there. He came, however, into relationship with 
certain great ladies who befriended him, and hy 
whose means, at the age of twenty-nine, he was 
sent to act as secretary to the French ambassador 
at Venice. This episode in his life lasted only 
eighteen months, for it was soon clear that he 
could not get on with his new master, who was 
apparently difficult enough to deal with. On his 
return to Paris in 1745 he united himself to Th^rfese 
Je Vasseur, an unlettered serving-girl in the small 
H6tel St. Quentin at which he lived. This strange 
union at least gave satisfaction to Rousseau, since 
he did not ask for more than sympathy and cared 
little for permanent companionship of an intellect- 
ual sort. Sixteen or seventeen years later, in 
1762, their relations changed, as Th^rbse’s senti- 
ments towards him altered altogether, and Rous- 
seau wrote piteously of his grief on this account. 
The woman appears to have naturally enough 
resented the treatment of her offspring, for, much 
against her will, five children were in turn de- 
posited in the box for receiving foundlings, with- 
out any reason being given except that the father 
was in straits for money. At least certain specious 
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arguments in defence of his conduct were not 
developed till later, when Rousseau pretended 
that he suffered the deprivation of the joys of 
fatherhood in order that his children might he 
brought up in a healthy and simple life. We are 
glad to know that remorse came in the end. The 
pair were not actually married until 1768, when a 
certain form was gone through. 

Rousseau spent twelve years in Paris — from 
1744 to 1756— and it was during this time that his 
children were horn and deserted. It was at this 
time also that he wrote his Discourses, Fox the 
rest, he acted as secretary to Mme. Bupin and her 
stepson, M. de Francueil. Through the latter he 
received an important and lucrative post, which, 
however, he resigned about 1750 in favour of the 
pursuit of a simple life. In 1754 he once more 
visited Geneva and his former friend Mme. de 
Warens, now sunk in poverty and misery. To 
her he showed kindness, even going so far as to 
offer her a home, but he always Warned himself 
for not having done more to relieve her unhappy 
lot. His visit to Geneva caused him to adopt the 
Protestant religion once more in order to procure 
the benefit of citizenship. At the same time he 
was much interested in the religious discussions of 
the day, which centred in the Beistic position. 
He did not remain in Geneva, hut went to a 
cottage in the forest of Montmorency provided for 
him by Mme. d’Epinay, and accepted only when 
he felt sure that he could do so without sacrificing 
his independence. His choice of this * Hermitage ^ 
was a great surprise to his friends in Paris who 
did not love solitude, hut, once his mind was made 
up, he fled to his refuge with ail haste. This was 
the time (the spring of 1756) when plans of future 
work pressed upon his mind. He made a vain 
endeavour to edit the papers of the Abb4 de Saint 
Pierre, and this abortive effort was followed by an 
unwholesome condition of sensuous excitement 
which culminated in an ecstatic state of intoxicat- 
ing passion for Mme. d^Houdetot, sister-in-law of 
Mme. d’fipinay. There was a strange relationship 
between these two and Saint Lambert, the lady’s 
lover, which finall;;^ came to an end by mutual 
consent. In the winter of 1767 Rousseau hope- 
lessly quarrelled with Mme. d’Bpinay, his bene- 
factress, and moved to Mont Louis, in the 
neighbourhood of Montmorency. While there, he 
became incensed at an article on Geneva written 
by d’Alembert in the Encyclopidie expressing 
regret that the Genevese provided no theatres. 
This expression of opinion was indeed attributed 
to Voltaire, who had not been permitted to have 
comedies played in the town. This was the origin 
of the Lettre d, Alembert sur les spectacles. The 
work was an immense success, hut it lost Rous- 
seau Voltaire’s friendship for ever. At this time 
there were also breaches with Grimm and Biderot 
as well as with Mme. d’Epinay, Grimm’s mistress, 
which entailed much bitterness and ill-feeling. 
But it was also a time of great productiveness on 
Rousseau’s part. La nouvelle HMoiset written 
mainly at the Hermitage, was published in 1760, 
and the Goutrat social and Mmiie in 1762. Rous- 
seau dwelt in his new home in tolerable content- 
ment, and he had many devoted friends among 
the ^eat, despite his strange temper and physical 
condition. 

AJl kinds of difficulties in those days confronted 
a would-he author before his hooks could be duly 
Tinted and circulated. In 1762 MmUe was con- 
emned to be burned and its author to be im- 
prisoned. Flight was the only mode of escape, 
and the fugitive made his way to the canton of 
Berne. But again he had to depart. Frederick ir. 
of Prussia had the credit of allowing him to take 
refuge in Ms territories of Neuchfitel, where 
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Tlier^se joined him, and he there came into touci. 
with Gibbon and Boswell. Rousseau entered upon 
controversial correspondence at this time with 
great effect. In 1764 appeared his famous Lettres 
de la montagne, wherein he fully proved the 
iniquity of his treatment by the republic of Geneva. 
The Lettres were publicly burned by the Parlia- 
ment of Paris. The Church at Neuchdtel turned 
against him, and he was persecuted to such an 
extent that he fled to an island in the Lake of 
Bienne. He was not suffered to remain there, 
went to Stxassbuig, and after much indecision 
accepted an invitation to make his home in 
England. Plume brought him to London in Jan. 
1766 ; in London, as in Paris, he had a great recep- 
tion. In March he settled in the Peak of Berby- 
shire (at Wootton) with Th<^r5se. It was cold, 
and Rousseau had nothing to do, and he soon 
broke into a quarrel with Hume, accusing him of 
every kind of perfidy. Hume was, not unnaturally, 
indignant at this ingratitude, and the quarrel 
became a vehement one, in which many literary 
men engaged. Rousseau himself became morbid, 
upset, and miserable. He set to work to compose 
the first part of his Confessio7is—t\iSi>t extraordinary 
revelation of a man consumed with egotism, undis- 
ciplined, and living on the feelings of the moment, 
which yet produces in the reader a sense of reality 
such as few autobiographies have done before or 
since. Finally he fled to France in a condition 
almost distraught. Mirabeau (the father of the 
more famous statesman) and then the prince of Conti 
gave him hospitality, and he composed the second 
part of the Gonfessionst while also pursuing botani- 
cal studies, during the year 1767-68. Again he 
fled, this time to Grenoble and other places. At 
length in 1770 he settled in Paris, where he re- 
mained for the last eight years of his life. He 
had been temporarily estranged from the unfortu- 
nate Th^rbse, but became reconciled again, and he 
occupied himself in copying music and writing 
his Dialogues} indeed, he seems to have lived 
those last years more peacefully than any that 
went before, despite constant and uncalled-for 
quarrels with his friends. He was extremely poor, 
and would not draw upon the pension granted 
him by George III. of England. The last months 
of his life were miserable. He would not accept 
of help, was subject to delusions, and now untended 
by Thdr^se j some suspected suicide when the end 
came on 2nd July 1778. His remains were in the 
first instance buried on an island, but in the 
Revolutionary days were moved to the Pantheon, 

2. Works, — The first of the Discourses was 
written for a prize offered in 1749 by the Academy 
of Bijon on the question of whether the progress of 
the sciences has contributed to the improvement 
or to the corruption of manners. Rousseau was 
on bis way to visit Biderot, then in prison because 
of his Lettre sur les amugles, when he was seized 
with an inspiration to enter the competition and 
deliver Mmself of Ms opinions. The paradox of 
the answer which he designed entranced him. It 
was to show simply and convincingly that man is 
good by nature and that by institutions only is he 
made vile. This original contention really prov^ 
to be the basis of the writer’s later work j it 
proved also to be the expression of ideas which 
must have been latent in the minds of the people 
of France, for it was laid hold of as though it were 
a new gospel opened up before them and indicating 
the beginning of a new epoch in history. It 
seemed, indeed, to bring fresh possibilities into 
the life of every citizen, Rousseau won the prize. 
Three years later he competed for another prize, 
the subject being the oridn of inequality among 
men and whether it is auQiorized by natural law. 
This essay, though unsuccessful in gaining the 
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prize, proved almost as successful as the first. 
By these two essays the world came to realize that 
a new gospel was being preached to it, and an arti- 
ficial age was called upon to return to simplicity 
and tiuth. To us the argument seems shallow, 
and we feel that a little thought would show, for 
instance, the value of acquiring new knowledge in 
a social sense as well as in a material. Stdl, if 
it was a one-sided doctrine that Eousseau taught, 
it was the one of which the nation felt in need. 
Men longed to return (or thought they did) to 
the ancient times when humanitjr was rude and 
unlettered hut natural and unspoiled by the arts 
of civilized life. From this time onwards the 
writer of the Diseoiirses was a famous man, even 
though his fame might partly be accounted for 
because he was the preacher of the paradox that a 
barbarian was superior to a European of modern 
days. He established the predominance of feeling 
over the patient investigation of fact— a doctrine 
that brought fresh life while it brought fresh 
dangers to Ins own and other countries. 

La nouvelle HUoise is a love story of a highly 
emotional kind — ^the story of a tutor enamoured of 
his too attractive pupil. To the modern reader 
the tale, which is of the slightest so far as events 
are concerned, seems tame, in spite of a sensuous- 
ness which repels though it does not, now at least, 
corrupt. The epistolary form in which it is 
written is tedious to those who have come to 
expect swift action, and the style seems forced and 
stiff. But when it was published the interest 
in the tale knew no hounds, and the effect pro- 
duced by it on an emotional public was incalcul- 
able both in Germany and in France. The second 
part of the book, m which the happiness of the 
married state is vaunted, was just as much 
applauded as the first. 

The Contrat social opens with the famous words, 

‘ Man is born free, and everywhere he is in chains,’ 
and strikes the keynote of the rebellious spirit 
that animated men of a rebellious age. To 
Rousseau it was not a time for careful analysis of 
facts or investigation of the growth of custom, nor 
had he the necessary knowledge to enable him to 
do this. To him it was essential that the * state of 
nature ’ should he declared to he the true state of 
freedom — ^the freedom which is based on reason. 
He did not trouble to inquire whether this state of 
natural freedom has ever yet been realized, and 
whether man can be independent of the environ- 
ment in which he is horn. The time was ripe for 
his doctrines, crude as they might seem, and they 
laid hold of the imagination of the people as no 
scientific investigation of fact could have done. 
Therefore this became one of the most notable and 
influential books of the period. 

Emile was virtually a treatise on education set 
forth in the story of a youth brought up on ideal 
lines. The theme is an ancient one, but is dealt 
with in a way that brought conviction and enthusi- 
asm to a generation which was awakening to new 
ideas in regard to the upbringing of the young. 
France has ever since Rousseau’s time been alive to 
the essential unity of the family, and to this is 
probably due the close relationship which exists 
between the parent and the child. Rousseau 
brings his readers back to Nature and her teaching, 
makes the mother realize her primary duties to 
her ofispring, and feel it to be her pleasure as well 
as^ her duty to suckle her child. The doctrine of 
original sin had no attraction for Rousseau. The 
child was born into the world prepared to be good 
and happy and healthy, and it was the parents’ 
duty to allow him to attain these ends. We i 
must sweep away the artificial restrictions of an < 
artificial society which prevent the development of 
the best in a man. Rousseau applied his theories 


even to the simplest matters of food and clothing. 
; In fact, he was the forerunner of many of the 
modern views of infant nurture, and he deserves 
much credit for awakening the world to the desir- 
ability of natural methods of upbringing and 
instruction based on the development of the 
reasoning faculties. It is only in respect of the 
' upbringing of girls that his theories are almost 
Oriental in their obscurantism. 

The Confessions is perhaps the best known of 
I Rousseau’s works and the most extraordinary. 

, Jules Lemattre^ says of the writer that he was 
a creature of nerves and weakness, passion and 
sin, sadness and visions. But along with all 
the unhappy qualities that Rousseau possessed 
Lemattre recognizes the good side that is always 
present, and bears no hatred to his person. He is 
right in saying that Rousseau is the most ‘ sub- 
jective ’ of all writers, since all his writings are 
but betrayals of himself. And it was a strange 
undisciplined soul that he revealed to that brilliant 
collection of famous men and women who received 
his outpourings with mingled admiration and 
derision. Probably these outpourings were in their 
way sincere and true, though inaccurate in many 
common details. But, in reading them, we must 
always recollect that Rousseau was born unhealthy 
in mind and body, and his upbringing by an excit- 
able and sentimental father did not help him to- 
wards self-restraint, though the Protestant Genevan 
strain was always to be traced in his character and 
throughout his wiitings. The world in which he 
lived was no real world, but one created by bis 
inward fantasies and later by his morbid imagina- 
tion. As might possibly be expected, the ming- 
ling of diverse irreconcilable elements, Protestant 
and Roman Catholic, Genevan and Parisian, 
brought about an untoward mixture, while it also 
resulted in the production of a genius. 

Literature. — ^Jean-Jacques Rousseau, (Euvres complHeSy 
12 vols , Pans, 1856-57, (ICuvres complies, 4 vols. in 8, do, 1837 
(Panth4on Lifetdraire) ; E. Faguet, Viede Rousseau, do 1910; 
H Hdffding, J. J Rousseau et sa pMlosophie, tr. from the 
Danish, do i912; J. Lemaitre, Jean- Jacobs Rousseau, do. 
1907; J. R. Lowell, The English Poets; Lessing, Rousseau; 
Essays, eta, London, 1888 ; John (Viscount) Morley, Rousseau, 
new ed., 2 vols , do. 1886 ; T. Davidson, Rousseau and Educa- 
tion, do. 1898 ; J, H, B. de Saint-Pierre, La Vie et les outrages 
de Rousseau, Paris, 1907; Mme. de Stael, (Euvres, vol. i., 
‘Lettres sur Rousseau,’ do. 1820; F. Brunetiere, Etudes 
critiques, do. 1880-1907, vols. i, iii., and iv. , A. A, Barbier, 
Notice des prineipaux Merits relatifs d la personne et aux 
Guvrages de J. J. Rousseau, do. 1824 ; Maurice Barrfes, -Le 
Ri-centenaire de Jean- Jacques Rousseau, do. 1912; F. H. 
Gribble, Rousseau and the Women he loved, London, 1908 ; 
C, A._ Sainte-Beuve, Causeries du lundi. Pans, 1851-62, vols, 
ii , iii , 3cv. ; Joseph Texte, Jean- Jacques Rousseau et les 
originesdu cosmopolUisme UU4raire, do. 1896 ; M. Masson, La 
Eorrmtim religieuse de Rousseau, London, 1916, Rousseau et 
la restauration religieuse, do. 1916, La Profession de foi de 
Jean- Jacques, do. 1916, The Polihcal Writings of Rousseau, 
Oambridge, 1916. E. S. HALDARE. 

R§IS.— See Brahmanism, Inspiration (Hindu). 

RUKHARS, SUKHARS, OKHARS.— These 
I are all Saiva mendicants or Yogis [q.v. ), occasionally 
found wandering over N. India. They are said 
to be branches of the Aughap or Oghar sect of 
Yogis founded in Gujarat by a Saiva mendicant 
named Brahmagiri, a disciple of GSrakhnath 
Brahmagiri founded five branches of his sect, named 
respectively Rukhar, Sukhar, Bhukhar, Kukar, 
and Gudar, of whom the first two are those most 
commonly met with. They are ordinary Yogis, 
differing from others and among themselves only 
in apparel and appurtenances. Thus the Rukhars 
and Sukhars wear earrings in both ears— the former 
of copper or pewter and the latter of rudrakm 
(olive-nut) seeds — while Gfidays wear a ring in only 
one ear and a fiat copper plate bearing the foot- 
print of Gorakhnath in the other. Bhukhars and 
1 Jean- Jacques Rmsseau, pp. 818, 866. 
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Ktikars do not ‘burn incense in their alms-pot, 
while the others do. The Kiikars collect alms in 
a new earthen pot, in which they also cook their 
food. Sukhars carry a stick three spans in length, 
and Riikhars do not, and so on. The cry of all 
these, as in the case of many other §aiva mendi- 
cants, is ‘ Alakh (see art. AlakhnamIs). 

Ukhars are said to form a sixth class of these 
Aughars. The name, however, seems merely to 
denote those members of the five classes already 
mentioned who are given to indulgence in flesh 
and strong drink. 

Literature.— H H. Wilson, Sketch of the Religious Sects of 
the HindicSf London, 1861, p. 236 , H. H. Risley, The Tribes 
md Castes of Bengal^ Calcutta, 1891, s.v, ‘ Aoghar.’ 

George A. Grierson. 

RULE OF FAITH.— See Creeds, Confes- 
sions, Faith. 

RUSSIAN CHURCH. -L //OTORF. -The 
history of the Russian Church falls into four 
periods, the character of each being defined by its 
chief events. 

I. Primitive period and down to the Mongol 
invasion (ist to loth cent., a.d 988-1237). — Nestor, 
in his GhronicU, gives an ancient tradition, rejected 
by modern historians, that the beginnings of 
Christianity in the southern parts of what is now 
Russia go back to the time of the apostles. Ac- 
cording to this, St. Andrew, as he spread the 
gospel along the north-eastern shore of the Black 
Sea, came to the hills above the Dnepr upon which 
Kiev afterwards arose, blessed them, and foretold 
that upon them the grace of God should shine 
forth. In the 4th cent, there were already several 
bishops’ sees in the south of Russia — Bosporus, 
Cherson, and others, founded for the Christians of 
the Greek colonies existing in that region From 
them the seeds of Christianity might easily have 
been brought into the limits of the land that is 
now Russia, hut it is unlikely that they took root 
at that distant time. More favourable conditions 
for the spread of the gogpel in Russia came with 
the establishment of Slavic tribes within its 
borders afc an epoch that we cannot exactly define. 
The Slavs had long been well acquainted with 
Greece, whither they went as traders or mercen- 
aries, and there they not infrequently adopted 
Christianity. In the middle of the 9th cent, the 
southern Slavs listened to the gospel preached to 
them by the ‘ apostles of the Slavs,' SS, Cyril and 
Methodius. About the same time Prince Rurik 
(862-879), invited from among the Taryags, laid 
at Novgorod the foundation of the Russian State, 
decreed by Providence to profit more than any 
other Slavic land by the labours of SS. Cyril and 
Methodius. Of the Russian princes, the Vary ags 
Askold and Dir, the earliest to rule in Kiev (862- 
882), were the first to fall under the influence of 
Christianity, and after their raid against Constan- 
tinople they accepted the holy faith. Under 
Prince Oleg (879-912) there was already no small 
number of Christians among the Russians, and 
under his successor Igor (913-945), in the treaty 
with the Greeks concluded at Kiev in 944, the 
Russians are already divided into baptized and un- 
baptized ; while the latter confirmed their agree- 
ment by swearing before the idol of Perun, the 
baptized swore 1^ the Holy Cross and the Gospels. 
Igor’s widow, Princess Olga (945-969), herself 
desired to be baptized, and in 955, when she was 
67 years old, she journeyed to^ Constantinople and 
there, according to the Ohronicle, accepted Christ- 
ianity. Many of her following were baptized along 
with her. On her return to Kiev Princess Olga 
(baptized as Elena) journeyed through the towns 
and villages and preached the faith, shining ‘ like 
the moon in the night’ in the darkness of the 


heathenism around her. She tried to persuade her 
son, Prince Svyatoslav (946-972), to accept Christ- 
ianity, but 111 vain. Her grandson, Svyatoslav’s 
son, Prince Vladimir (973-1015), accepted the faith 
in 987. In 988 the men of Kiev Were baptized, and 
after that Chiistianity began to spread to the 
other towns of Russia. The first metropolitan of 
Kiev, Michael (t 991), began by baptizing the 
people in the towns and vOlages round about Kiev ; 
afterwards, with bishops and Dobrynya Nikitich, 
he preached in Novgorod, Rostov (N.N.E. of 
Moscow), and the surrounding districts, and 
baptized no small number. Wadimir himself 
visited Voihynia to preach the faith, and even had 
several princes of the Kama Bolgars and the 
Pechenegs baptized at Kiev. Vladimir’s sons, 
sent to^ the various principalities, also spread the 
new faith among the people under tlieir rule. So, 
during the reign of Vladimir, Christianity spread 
to the feudal centres of Murom, Polotsk, VJaaimir- 
in-Volhyma, Smolensk, Pskov, Lutsk, Tmutarakan 
(opposite Kerch), etc. For his zeal in spreading 
the faith of Chi ist Prince Vladimir received the 
epithet of isajtostolos and was canonized hy the 
Russian CImrch. 

Under Vladimir’s successors the Christian faith 
continued to spread. The preaching was specially 
helped by the fact that in Russia the message was 
delivered in a Slavic tongue akin to the people’s own. 

After Vladimir’s baptism Christianity became in 
the full sense of the word the ruling religion in 
Russia. Accordingly, even in his time there 
followed the establisiiment of a special local church, 
for the existence of which all tlie conditions were 
present. At the same time the relations of the 
Russian Church to the Greek Mother-Church and 
also its internal local relations to the State and 
the community began to be defined. In relation 
to the Greek Church the Russian was established 
as a special metropolitan see, forming part of the 
patriarcliate of Constantinople and consequently 
subj ect to the patriarch’s authority. The attempts 
of Roman Catholic scholars to prove that originally 
the Russian Church was subject to the pope are 
absolutely futile. At the head of the Russian 
Church stood the metropolitan. The whole time 
of the tenure of St. Michael, the first metropolitan, 
was taken up in simply spreading the elements of 
Christianity, so that the Russian Church did not 
reach complete organization under him. This was 
achieved by his successor Leontius (f 1008). In 
992 he divided the Church into dioceses (Novgorod, 
Chernigov, Vladimir-in- Voihynia, Polotsk, Turov, 
Belgorod, Rostov, and Tmutarakan), and appointed 
the first diocesan bishops. Their own see the 
early metropolitans fixed at Pereyaslav (S.E. of 
Kiev), and aftei wards, under Prince Yaroslav 
(1017-54), th^ transferred their place of abode to 
Kiev. The Russian metropolitans were chosen 
and consecrated at Constantinople by the patriarch 
himself with the assent of the emperor. Accord- 
ingly the majority of the first rulers of the Russian 
Church were Greeks, But the metropolitan of 
Russia, though chosen from among the Greeks, 
was by no means so dependent on the patriarch as 
were the other Greek metroi)olitans. In conse- 
quence of the vide extent of his province and the 
fact that the Russian principality was independent 
of the Greek Empire, the metropolitan of Russia 
enjoyed special dignity and almost complete inde- 
pendence of the patriarch ; he was in the position 
of an exarch rather than of a metropolitan. The 
dependence of tire Russian metropolitan upon the 
patriarch of Constantinople meant no more than 
that he was chosen and consecrated hy the latter 
and was bound as far as possible to attend the 
patriarchal synods. Within the Russian Church 
the metropolitan had an independent jurisdiction 
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over ecclesiastical affairs, exercised either directly 
or with a synod of his suffragans, which he often 
convened at Kiev. His decisions were recognized 
as final, and recourse to the patiiarchal court at 
Constantinople was very rare — only in sp^eeially 
important cases. The fink between the Bussian 
metropolitan province and the patriarchate 
amounted to this, that the patriarch was piayed 
for by name in the Bussian service, that contiibn- 
tions were often sent from Bussia for the needs of 
the Greek Church, and that there were founded in 
Bussia so-called ‘ stavropegial ’ monasteries under 
the direct jurisdiction of the patriarch. These 
relations continued till half-way through the 15th 
century. Trom the very first days of its existence, 
however, the Bussian Chnreh showed a tendency 
to complete independence of the patriarch of 
Constantinople. Tins appeared in attempts to 
elect the metropolitans from among native Russians 
and to enthrone them in Bussia. In the period 
before the Mongols two cases are known of such 
election and enthronization of Bussian - born 
metropolitans — Hilar ion in the middle of the 11th 
cent. (1051) and Clement a hundred years later 
(1147) ; and these were among the hest bishops of 
the Russian Church. 

In his relation to the bishops the Bussian metro- 
politan was the elder, counsellor, and guide. He 
appointed the bishops, summoned them to synods, 
judged them in synod with the other bishops, and 
made arrangements concerning the Church as a 
whole. 

The metropolitan of Russia stood in the same rela- 
tion towards the grand prince as that in which the 
patriarch of Constantinople stood to the emperor. 
He was not only the protector of the Chnreh and 
her interests, the supreme teacher of the faith and 
religion, but also the guide in many civil affairs. 
As he always lived near the grand prince, he 
naturally supported him in his struggle against 
the vassal princes, and thereby contributed to the 
strengthening of his authority and the unification 
of the nation. Being a Greek, he knew the Byzan- 
tine laws and customs and thus was enabled to 
help the grand prince in organizing the life of the 
Bussian State. Furthermore, in accordance with 
the customs of the Greek Church and the ‘ Codes ^ 
of Princes Vladimir and Yaroslav, the metropolitan 
was the champion of all the oppressed, the protector 
of the sick, of widows and orphans, of liberated 
slaves or prisoners of war who had returned to 
their own country, and such like. But, although 
he held so high a place, the metropolitan remained 
duly conscious of the limits of his rights and obliga- 
tions. Accordingly, the Russian Church never 
saw such conflicts between the ecclesiastical and 
the civil powers as the Western Church shows. 

The most eminent metropolitans before the 
subjugation by the Mongols were St. Michael 
(t 991), the first metropolitan of the Bussian 
Church, who laboured zealously to spread Christi- 
anity through the land and encouraged learning, 
and St. Hilarion (1051-55), remarkable for his 
ascetic life and labours on behalf of education. 

The most important event in the Bussian Church 
during Hilarion’s episcopate was the foundation in 
1051 of the Pechera Lavra (monastery) at Kiev by 
Antony (t 1073) and Theodosius (t 1074). As Kiev 
was the cradle of Christianity in Russia, so its 
Pechera monastery became the mother of a large 
number of other monasteries and gained enormous i 
influence on the general trend of religious life. 
From it the ascetic outlook spread through Russian 
society. From it were taken the abbots for other 
monasteries and bishops for the dioceses. More 
than fifty of its monks were raised to bishops’ sees. 
The men whom it sent out spread abroad its piety, 
■spirit, rule of life, and the writings of its ascetes. 


To it gathered those who desired religious instruc- 
tion. In it were collected the monuments of eccle- 
siastical literature; here, too, was begun the 
Russian Chronicle, 

After the Pechera monastery there arose monas- 
teries in other places. They were the chief points 
for the concentration and diffusion of piety in the 
[ land, which had indeed been converted, but was 
far from having cut itself loose from survivals of 
paganism. Outside the walls of the monastery 
rude passions had full play ; within the monastery 
was quite another world, where the spirit ruled 
over the flesh, a world of wondrous tales of monks’ 
ascetic exploits, of visions, of miracles, of super- 
natural help in the conflict with the power of 
devils. This explains the desire of the hest 
Russians of the time to enter a monastery, or at 
anj" rate before death to don the habit of a monk 
— so strong that the Church itself very often had 
to restrain it. Many of the monasteries, like the 
Pechera Lavra, possessed landed estates. The 
property of such monasteries went not only to 
support the religious houses, but also to charitable 
objects. Almost all the monasteries, besides being 
quiet havens of asceticism, were also refuges for 
hook learning. In them lettered men gathered 
and wrote their chronicles, histories, tales, and 
lives of saints; in them schools were founded. 
This gave them great importance in the community 
and increased the tendency of Bussian society to 
nionasticism. This tendency to monasticism and 
the saving of one’s soul through ascetic exploits 
shows that during the first two centuries of its 
existence in Bussia Christianity had made no small 
progress in the task of changing the old heathen 
society by education. Further advance in the 
same direction would have been natural. But in 
the first half of the 13th cent. Bussia suffered a 
great catastrophe, which for long interrupted the 
regular development of both civil and ecclesiastical 
life. 

2. From the Mongol invasion to the division of 
the Church into two metropolitan provinces (1237- 
1461). — In 1237-40 Bussia suffered the devastating 
invasion of the Mongols ; the population was extir- 
pated ; the churches and monasteries were ruined 
or desecrated ; the Pechera monastery was de- 
stroyed and its monks were scattered into forests 
and caverns. The calamity did not, however, affect 
all parts of the land with equal ruin. !N.E. Russia 
was less devastated, and, when the first terrible 
storm had passed, it recovered. But S. Russia 
was laid absolutely waste. After devastating it, 
the Mongols continued their nomadic life upon its 
borders towards the steppes and were a perpetual 
threat to its population. Accordingly, the people 
moved towards the north. The current of Russian 
historical life set towards the land between the 
rivers Oka and Volga, and there at Moscow it built 
up for itself a new centre for the State, to take the 
place of Kiev, Thither also was transferred the 
centre of Church life — the metropolitan see of 
Bussia. 

When the Mongols subjugated Bussia, they left 
entirely untouched the organization of both the 
State and the Chnreh. Being at the time heathens, 
they showed complete religious tolerance both to 
the adherents of various faiths among themselves 
and to the Russians, Although they destroyed 
churches and monasteries at the time of their first 
incursion, they were not persecutors of the Church, 
hut rather in their subsequent dealings with it 
proved themselves more than well disposed. Some 
of the khans were actually protectors of the Church. 
They paid attention to the petitions of the metro- 
politans, freed the clergy and churches from taxa- 
tion, forbade blasphemy against the Christian 
faith, and put no hindrance in the way of Tatar 
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princes adopting Christianity. If some of the 
Russian princes, bishops, and others died martyrs’ 
deaths at the hands of the Mongols, it was only 
because, not sharing the Mongols’ latitudinarian- 
ism, they found it impossible to fall in with 
their demand that they should perform certain 
superstitious rites practised at the khan’s court, 
such as passing through the fire of purification, 
worshipping the images of deceased khans, and so 
on. Christianity itself was not attacked by the 
Mongols. Later, when in 1313 the Mongols adopted 
Islam, their attitude to the Russian Church under- 
went hardly any alteration. 

The comparatively favourable attitude of the 
khans to the Russian Church was due not only to 
the religious tolerance of the Mongols, hut also 
largely to the behaviour of the rulers who stood at 
the head of the Church during those tiouhlous 
times. The most remarkable metrwolitans under 
the Mongol domination were ; St. Cyril III. (1242, 
1249-81), who laboured hard for the building up of 
the Church and spent almost all his episcopate in 
journeys through his province ; Maximus (1283- 
1305), who in 1300 transferred his abode from Kiev 
to tlae town of Vladimir on the Klyazma; St. 
Peter (1308-26), a zealous worker for the good of 
the Church, who chose as his residence what was 
then the unimportant town of Moscow, the princi- 
pality of his friend Ioann Danilovich Kalita (1328- 
40), thereby contributing in no small degree to its 
rise. At that time S. Russia, including Kiev, fell 
into the power of the Lithuanian pagan prince, 
Gedimin (1315-41), and finally lost its first place 
in Church matters. This now passed to Moscow, 
although the metropolitans continued to style 
thems5.ves ‘of Kiev^ and not ‘,of Moscow.' The 
next specially eminent metropolitan was St. Alexis 
(1354-78), wfio devoted himself to making success- 
ful petitions to the khan on behalf of the Russian 
land and Church, contiibuted to the rise of the 
prince of Moscow, laboured for the good order of 
ecclesiastical and monastic life, founded monas- 
teries, worked at translating the NT from Greek 
into Slavic, and wrote pastoral epistles. 

After the death of the metropolitan Alexis great 
disorder arose in the Church, due to certain men 
who sought to gain the metropolitan see by dis- 
honest means. The disorder continued for eleven 
years till the time of the grand prince Vasili 
Dmitrievich (1389-1425), who accepted Cyprian 
(1381-82, 1390-1406) as metropolitan of lueT^ 
The time during which Cyprian ruled the Church 
passed peaceably. He gave zealous attention to 
religious education and worked hard to eliminate 
certain abuses which had crept into the Chm’ch 
services. In his time also there was a break m 
the long continued attempts on the part of Lithu- 
ania to have S.W. Russia erected into a province 
with a special metropolitan. But after the death 
of Ovpri^i^ division again took place in the Russian 
Churfii. Vitovt, grand prince of Lithuania from 
1392 to 1430, refused to accept the newly appomted 
metropolitan Photius (1408-33) and insisted on the 
election of a second metropolitan for the Lithuanian 
principality. Gregory Tsamblak (1415-19), a 
nephew of Cyprian, was elected, a learned man, 
and zealous for orthodoxy. When Gregory died, 
Vitovt acquiesced in Photins, and so the unity ot 
the Russian metropolitan province was re-estab- 
lished. But it did not last long. The successor of 
Photius was Bt, Jonas (1448-61). He was elected 
by a synod of Russian bishops in 1434, and set out 
for Constantinople to be installed. But his im 
stallation was long delayed. 

1436, not long before Jonas arrived, there haa 
been installed as metropolitan of Russia a certain 
Greek named Isidore, known for his abbmpt to 
inbodnr-c the Union of Florence into the Russian 


Church. Jonas was promised the siiecehsioii t.o 
the metropolitan see only after the death of Isidore. 
Isidore, on his return from the Council of Florence, 
met with a most hostile reception in Moscow in 
1441, and in the same year fled to Rome, But, 
even after this, Jonas remained only a bishop and 
was not enthroned as metropolitan till 1448. 

The enthronement of Jonas as metropolitan at 
the wish of the grand prince Vasili Vasihevich 
(1425-62) was performed at Moscow by a synod of 
Russian bishops. This event was of great impoit- 
ance as a long step on the road to the Russian 
Church’s gaming complete independence of the 
patriarch of Constantinople. From the time of 
Jonas and his successor Theodosius (1461-64) the 
Russian metropolitan province was entirely in- 
dependent, but even after this it did not break off 
its connexion with its Mother- Church of Greece. 
When, in 1453, Constantinople was taken by the 
Turks, Jonas comforted the patriarch Gennadius 
by sending him presents, and asked for his blessing. 
It was at this time that the Russian Church is 
reckoned to have received the right of appointing 
its metropolitan independently of the Constantino - 
politan patriarch. 

The final partition of the Church into tvm 
provinces took place in the time of J oiias. Kidore, 
who had fled to Rome, would not give up his pre- 
tensions to the Russian Chuich and wished to take 
away from Jonas at least the south-western dioceses 
which were ^ under the rule of the Polish king 
Kazimir (1440-92), a zealous Catholic. His attempts 
were not successful, it is true; but through his 
influence the Constantinopolitan patriarch, Gregoiy 
Mammas, who had been deprived of his see for his 
Latin tendencies and was living in Rome, in 1458 
consecrated as the metropolitan of Lithuania a 
pupil of Isidore, by name Gregory (f 1472). After 
this the council of Russian bishops held in Moscow 
in 1459 acknowledged the final division of the 
Russian Church into two provinces— Moscow and 


3 . From the division into two provinces to the 
establishment of the Holy Synod {i46i-i72i).*;Hi^) 
rheprQvinc& of Moscow ^ — In the middle of the loth 
sent. Russia was divided into two political aggrega- 
lions— the eastern, imder the rule of the Moscow 
Lutocrats, and the western, under the Lithuano- 
Polish government. 

The Moscow province, under the protection oi 
in Orthodox government, advanced both spiritually 
ind in externals. With regard to spiritual things, 
t successfully overcame the heresy of the Judaizers 
vhich troubled it during the latter half of the loth 
jent., and in the 16th cent, took up the important 
bask of correcting various abuses which had crept 
into the divine service and into Church life as a 
whole. Externally it continued to extend its 
boundaries and to adorn itself with outward mag- 
nificence, and at the end of the 16th cent, it rose 
to the dignity of an independent patriarchate. 

The Judaizing heresy, besides its bad conse- 
auences, had its good side. ^ The struggle with the 
heresy raised various questions as to the abuses at 
that time rife in the Church and occasioned attempts 
to remove them. These abuses dated from early 
times, being due to insufficient education, but they 
had greatly increased owing to the disorders or the 
feudal period and the weight of the Mongol yoke. 
Side by side with their Christian ntes the early 
Russians had retained various pagan ^ages : 
together with the holy hooks they used to read 
sundry ‘rejected’ books fuU of apocryphal stones 
and superstitions ,* many of them visited wizards 
for divination and took part in pa^an festivals ; 
the carelessness and ignorance of senbes had intro- 
duced into the Scriptures and liturgical books 
many false readings and doubtful expressions with 
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ambi^'uous or even heretical meanings; into the 
rites of the Church there had crept many innova- 
tions unknown to the Greek Church, such as the 
singing of ‘ Alleluia ’ twice (instead of thrice), the 
circulation of processions ‘ with the sun ^ (from east 
to west), and the use of only two fingers in making 
the sign of the Cross. The rectification of these 
abuses had long been aimed at by the metropolitans 
Hilarion, Cyril iii., Peter, Alexis, Jonas, and 
others. For the same purpose, at the beginning of 
the 16th cent., there was summoned to Moscow 
from the Vatopedi monastery on Mount Athos 
Maximus the Gieek (t 1656), a pious and learned 
monk, who worked hard on the translation of the 
Holy Scriptures from Greek into Slavic and the 
correction of the Kussian liturgical books. Later, 
in 1551, there was summoned to Moscow the so- 
called Stoglav (‘Hundred Chapter’) Council, and 
from its time care was devoted to the setting right 
of various faults in the religious and ecclesiastical 
life of Russian society, not only of individuals, but 
of the whole Cimich. An event of great import- 
ance for this period was the foundation by Sergius 
(t 1391) of the Trinity monastery (Troitse-Sergieva 
Lavra) near Moscow. This had the same signi- 
ficance for H. Russia as the Peehera at Kiev had 
for the South. The other chief monasteries of the 
time were Solovetsk, Volokolamsk, and that on 
the river Sora; these were the refuges of asceti- 
cism and of piety and the nurseries of Christian 
education for all Russia. The Russian monasticism 
of the time showed two special tendencies — one 
practical and political, under the headship of 
Josexih of Voiok (f 1615), who defended the holding 
of landed jiroperty by monasteries; the other 
critical and ascetic, led by Nilus Soisld (f 1508) — so 
called after the cell which he founded on the river 
Sora — who refused all communion with the world. 
The contest between these two points of view kept 
cropping up in connexion with all sorts of questions 
and found its way into all departments of the 
Church and community. After various discussions 
the former school triumphed, and in 1503 it was 
actually approved by a synod at Moscow. In 1480 
the grand prince Ivan in. Vasilievich (1462-1605) 
threw off the Tatar yoke ; more and more of the 
Russian land was united under the power of the 
Moscow princes, and in 1547 they assumed the title 
of tsar. All this combined to strengthen their 
power not only in civil but also in ecclesiastical 
affairs. In their use of this power some of the 
Moscow ts8.rs, especially Ivan iv. Vasilievich (the 
Terrible, 1533-84), reached the limits of despotism. 
In the second half of the 16th cent, the Muscovite 
State entered upon an aggressive movement to- 
wards the east and subdued the kingdoms of Ka 2 an 
(1652) and Astrakhan (1556). These conquests had 
a most important effect upon tlie Church, as they 
opened the way to the preaching of Christianity 
among the Musalman and pagan tribes mliabiting 
those kingdoms. The most remarkable men pi o- 
duced by the Church at this time weie the metro- 
politan Macarius (1542-63), who compiled the 
famous Mencaa, St. Philip (1566-69), who fearlessly 
rebuked Ivan the Terrible, and Guri (1555-63), the 
first archbishop of Kazan, who illumined that part 
of the country with the light of the Christian faith. 

Since the time of the metropolitan Jonas the 
Russian Church had in practice lived its own life, 
independently of the Greek patriarch; the only 
evidence of its tie with the Greek Church was th*e 
aid which it rendered to the Orthodox East when 
it was suffering under the rule of the Turks. The 
Russian metropolitan, however, continued to be 
nominally dependent on the patriarch. At the 
end of the 16th cent, even this seemed out of place, 
since Russia had become a mighty power, while 
the patriarch was a subject of the Turkish sultan. 


Tsar Theodore Ivanovich (1684-98) accordingly 
formed a desire to establish for Moscow a patri- 
archal see of its own. Jeiemy II. (1572-79, 1580- 
84, 1586-95), patriarch of Constantinople, who had 
come to Moscow in 1588, fulfilled Theodore Ivano- 
vich’s desire, and in January 1589 consecrated as 
patriarch the then metropolitan of Moscow, Job 
(1689-1605). Two years later (1591) the Eastern 
patriarchs sent Job an instrument of confirmation 
and gave him precedence next after the patriarch 
of Jerusalem. 

The establishment of the patriarchate produced 
no essential changes in the rights of the ruling 
bishop of the Russian Church. The difference 
came merely to this, that, whereas he had long 
been governing his Chureli independently and 
enjoying within it rights identical with those of 
the ruling bishops of the Eastern Church, he was 
now put on a level with them in his title and 
hierarchic precedence. In his administrative 
entourage the patriarch employed more pomp and 
magnificence than before. 

The raising of the ruling bishop of the Church 
to the lank of patriarch was only m accordance 
with the Church’s dignity and magnificence. 
Unfortunately the tenure of the first Wo patriarchs 
coincided with a time of hard trials for the State. 
This prevented them from leading the Church 
along the normal road of gradual advance. On 
the other hand, the patriarchs at that time saved 
Muscovite Russia from what seemed to be in- 
evitable destruction. In 1598 Tsar Theodore 
Ivanovich died without issue. His death cut off 
the ancient Russian dynasty of princes and tsars 
of the house of Rurik, and there followed the so- 
called ‘Troubles.’ The ‘Troubles’ were specially 
rife after the appearance of the first pretender, 
pseudo-Demetrius I. (f 1606), who was a tool of 
the Poles, Jesuits, and Roman Catholic propa- 
ganda, and therefore as serious a menace to the 
Orthodox Church as to the State; he threatened 
both the political independence of Muscovite Russia 
and Orthodoxy. Having accepted Roman Catholi- 
cism himself, pseudo-Demetrius energetically pie- 
pared, with the help of the Poles, to bring Russia 
over to Latinism. 

It w^as the patriarch Job who came forward in 
this anxious time as the champion of the indepen- 
dence of the Russian State and the inviolability of 
pristine Russian Orthodoxy. With fearless cour- 
age Job defied the usurper, whose partisans, when 
they took Moscow in 1605, unfrocked him and 
banished him to the Staritsld monastery, where 
he died in 1607. 

After a certain Ignatius, a Greek inclined to 
Roman Catholicism (1605-06, 1 1640), had occupied 
the patriarchal throne foi a short time, Hermogenes 
(Germogen) became patriarch (1606-12). During 
the ‘ Troublous Times ’ he stood fast for Orthodoxy 
and was an ‘unshakable pillar’ of Church and 
State. ^ When, after the deposition of Vasili 
Ivanovich Shuyski (1606-10), a mission was sent 
to the Polish king Sigismund III. (1587-1632) to 
invite his son Wladyslaw to be tsar, Hermogenes 
insisted that in all negotiations concerning 
Wladyslaw the envoys should lay down as an in- 
divspensable condition that he should adopt the 
Orthodox faith. Hermogenes also took an active 
part in raising the so-called first land-levy (1610-11) 
to oppose the Poles. For this some of the Moscow 
nobles, partisans of the Poles, shut him into a 
cold, damp cellar in the Chudov monastery (in the 
Moscow Kremlin) and he died of starvation. In 
1913, in view of his martyr-death and of the 
miraculous healings which had taken place through 
the intermediation of his prayers, Hermogenes 
was canonized by the Russian Church under the 
name of Ermogen 
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The inviolability of Orthodoxy and the indepen- 
dence of the State were also championed by other 
representatives of the Church — metropolitans, 
bishops, and oi dinary priests. The religious and 
patriotic acliievements of the monasteries, especi- 
ally the Tioitse-Sergieva Lavra, were also notable 
at this time. The latter was besieged for sixteen 
months from September 1608 by a Polish army of 
30,000 men. The defenders in this famous siege 
numbered in all only 2300, some of whom scarcely 
knew the use of aims. 

The first patriarch after the ^ Troublous Times ’ 
was Philaret Nikitich (1619-33), the father of the 
newly elected tsar Michael Teodorovich (1613-45). 
It was during Ms tenure of the patriarchate that 
the patriarchal power attained its highest develop- 
ment. The patriarch now shared with his son the 
title of * Great Lord’ {Gos%(>dar). All acts of the 
supreme power ran in the name of both * Great 
Lords’, to both reports were addressed; to both 
foreign ambassadors were accredited. The Church 
attained complete independence in its affairs. Under 
Philaret the ecclesiastical courts had respect for 
no persons, however mighty. In 1625 the patri- 
arch obtained from the tsar the grant of a charter 
under which all the clergy of his diocese, the 
monasteries and churches, with their servants and 
peasants, were placed under the civil jurisdiction 
of the patriarch. At the same time the patriarch 
arrayed himself in iniperiai state and thereby 
added majesty to his office, Philaret also devoted 
no little attention to the organization of the 
Church. 

After Philaret the patriarchal throne was occu- 
pied by Joasaph l. (1634-40) and Joseph (1642-52). 
under them the patriarchal power noticeably 
weakened, but under the patriarch Nicon (1652-66) 
it shone forth once more in all its brilliance 
and dignity. Unbounded friendship united Tsar 
Alexis Mikhailovich (1645-76)^ and the patriarch 
Nicon through almost all the time that the latter 
ruled the Church. Without the j)atriarch no 
political decision was made ; during the tsar’s 
absence from Moscow at the Polish wars (1654-55) 
the patriarch took personal direction of all the 
affairs of the State. But the high position to 
which Nicon had attained and certain peculiarities 
of his character brought about the formation of a 
strong party opposed to him, consisting of nobles 
and many others, mostly persons attached to old 
ways, ihe numerous mistakes in the Russian 
liturgical books and the various abuses in ritual 
had already been clearly pointed out by Maxinius j 
the Greek, and also by the Stoglav Council. All 
admitted the necessity for correction, and through- 
out the whole period, from the Stoglav Council to 
Nicon, there had been a series of attempts at 
emendation— with little success, inasmuch as the 
actual method of emendation had been fplty. 
The correction had been carried out according to 
old Russian texts, themselves erroneous,^ and 
rarely by comparison with the Greek originals. 
Under Sicon the correction of the books was 
carried out by experts working with Greek and 
Slavic MSS, and constituted an epoch in the 
history of the regulation of Church order m Russia. 
Later times had little left to do in the way of 
emending either the text of the semce-hooks or 
the ritual ordering of the services. But 
historic achievement of Nicon aroused the bitter 
hatred of his contemporaries. Consequently, 
when in 1658 a difference arose between Nicon and 
Tsar Alexis Mikhailovich, he left the patriarchal 
throne and retired to the Monastery of the Resur- 
rection, Meanwhile the movement against Nicon s 
innovations spread and embraced many people in 
all ranks of society— from peasants to influential 
noblewomen. To restrain false teachers and to 


prevent the further spread of false teaching, Alexis 
Mikhailovich summoned in 1666 the so-called 
‘Great Council’ (1666-67) of Russian hialiops with 
the participation of the patriarchs of Alexandria 
and Antioch, This Council began by considering 
the case of the patriarch Nicon, and, after examin- 
ing various charges against him. condemned him 
and deprived him of the patriaicliate. Neverthe- 
less, when Nicon died in 1681, Alexis Mikhailovich 
ordered him to be bmied with patriarchal rites, 
and within a year an instrument \\ as received 
from the Eastern patriarchs freeing him fiom 
the Council’s condemnation and restoring him 
to the rank of patriarch. The^ Council went on to 
examine the corrections made in the service-books 
and ritual during Nicon’s patriarchate,^ entirely 
approved them, and condemned their chief oppo- 
nents, certain of whom made public repentance and 
received absolution, while the unrepen t«ant were 
anathematized and banished to distant exile. The 
chief schismatic teachers, Avvakum, Lazar, and 
Theodore, were later, in 1681, burnt upon a pyre. 
So appeared in the Russian Churcli the schism of 
the Old Believers, who subsequently divided into 
two sects, the Popov tsy (with priests) and the 
Bezpopovtsy (priestless), and these again split into 
a large number of sects and schools. Taking its 
rise from adherence to the letter of the Church 
service-book and from faith in the saving power of 
the rite in itself without any understanding of its 
sense and meaning, the schism is in its essence 
faith in ritual, jealously guarding from changes 
and corrections all that is ‘ ancient ’ in the Church 
hooks and rites. Of the particular points upon 
which the tenets of the Old Believers difler from 
those of the Orthodox the most important are : 
(1) services must he conducted according to the old 
hooks published before the time of Nicon ; (2) the 
eighth article of the Creed must read : ‘ And in 
the Holy Ghost the true Lord and Giver of Life’ ; 

(3) ‘Alleluia’ must be said twice and not thrice; 

(4) Church processions must go with the sun, not 
against it; (5) the sign of the cross must be made 
with two, not three, fingers; (6) the only cross to 
be honoured is the eight-pointed the Russian 
cross, m which the title and the slanting foot-rest 
have become extra cross pieces) ; (7) the name of 
Jesus Christ must be written and pronounced Isus, 
and not Hsus ; (8) the liturgy must be celebrated 
with seven prosphorse instead of five. 

After its condemnation by the Church the 
schism at once began to be persecuted by the 
ecclesiastical and civil governments and ^ 

hostile position towards both Church and btate. 
Hiding from persecution, the Old Believers filled 
all the forests of inner Russia with their secret 
cells. The spread of the sect was still further 
helped hy the strict measuies taken against it. 
Only in 1905 did the sectaries gain the right to 
religious freedom.^ , 

Ih) The metropolitan promme Whilst 

the province of Moscow enjoyed poHticM indepen- 
dence, the province of Kiev was under the oppres- 
sion of a Roman Catholic power. j .. 

I The Polish-Lithuanian Government found it 
inconvenient that its orthodox sublets shomd 
cTavitate towards Moscow, which had become the 
special centre of political life in N. Russia J 
even before it had become Roman Catholic, it had 
striven energetically towards an ecclesiastical 
separation from Moscow. 

the grand prince Yagello (X377'-138^1434), during 
which Litimania and Roland had been united 
under a Roman Catholic Government (1386), the 
position of Orthodoxy in those 
more disadvantageous. In spite of the fact that 
the greater part of the Litnuanian principality 
1 Of. art. Skots (BtmsiaD). 
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consisted of lands inhal)ited by Orthodox Russians, 
and that ail the notables of the Russian regions held 
to the Orthodox confession, Yagello made several 
attempts to spread Roman Catholicism in Lithu- 
ania. These attempts completely failed, and even 
led to Lithuania’s absolutely breaking away from 
Poland under a separate prince, Vitovt (1392-1430) ; 
nevertheless they went on with more or less energy 
according to circumstances. The prudent Vitovt, 
understanding how predominantly important the 
Orthodox population was for the Lithuanian State, 
did not persecute it, hut directed all his efforts 
towards cutting off the Orthodox Church in 
Lithuania from the province of Moscow — a project 
realized in 1459 under Yagello's son, ICazimir 
(1440-92). The separation of S.W. Russia from 
the power of the metropolitans of Moscow was a 
definite step towaids the establishment of religious 
union between the divers confessions of the 
Lithuanian population. After this separation the 
Orthodox Church in the Polish-Lithuanian State 
found itself in a most dangerous position— isolated, 
deprived of all outside support, face to face with 
strong Catholicism. Kazimir’s successor, Alex- 
ander, Prince of Lithuania and king of Poland 
(1492-1506), under the influence of the Catholic 
clergy, oppressed the Orthodox in every way. 
But the persecution cost Lithuania very dear. 
Many notable Orthodox families and even whole 
towns began to go over and become^ subject 
to Moscow. Alexander’s successor, Sigismund 
(1506-48), treated the Orthodox with more toler- 
ance. Profiting by this, the Orthodox bishops of 
Lithuania held a council at Vilna in 1509, at 
which were promulgated certain canons, intended 
to restrict arbitrary lay interference in the affairs 
of the Charch. The next king, Sigismund ir. 
(1548-72), under the influence of a Protestant 
chancellor of Lithuania, Nicolas Radziwill (t 1588), 
also reframed from persecuting the Orthodox for 
their faith j hut, being in need of money, he 
plundered the Orthodox churches and imposed 
excessive taxes upon the people. Under this king 
also the first forerunners of new misfortunes for 
the Orthodox Church appeared — the Union of 
Lublin (1569), which joined the two States of 
Lithuania and Poland, the coming of the Jesuits, 
and, soon after, the ecclesiastical Union of Brest 
(1696). 

In spite of the wiles of the Jesuits and the 
pressure of the Roman Catholic Government, the 
Orthodox Church in its own districts of Poland and 
Lithuania held fast to its creed. In the struggle 
with its foes it was actively supported by the 
Eastern patriarchs, by the best representatives of 
Russian society of the time, and % the Orthodox 
Church brotherhoods. The patriarchs, either in 
person or through their exarchs, righted abuses in 
the Church, appointed metropolitans and bishops, 
and blessed and encouraged the champions of 
Orthodoxy. The best representatives of Russian 
society, such as Princes Andrew Kurhski ( j* 1583) 
and Constantine Ostrozhski (f 1608), and the 
Orthodox brotherhoods, especially those of Lem- 
berg and Vilna, took part in electing the clergy, 
looked after Church courts and government, helped 
the clergy to root out disorders in the Church, 
defended its interests with the Government, set 
up schools, printing-presses, and almshouses, and 
collected funds for the maintenance of the churches 
aud clergy. Unfortunately these activities, ad- 
vantageous though they were to the Church, found 
no favour with certain of the Orthodox bish^s, as 
they encroached upon their independence. Hence 
ensued frequent collisions between the bishops and 
the representative laymen, and these the Jesuits 
were q^uick to use for their own ends. At their 
instigation in 1591 certain of the south-western 


bishops secretly laid a petition before King Sigis- 
mund III., asking that the South-Western Church 
should become subject to the papal see as a Uniate 
Church. Next, in 1595, Bishops Cyril Terlecki 
( f* 1607) and Hypatius Pociej (t 1613) set out for 
Rome, where Pope Clement Vlll. (1592-1605) met 
them with great joy, and with solemn ceremony 
declared the Union of the South-Western Russian 
Church with the Roman Church. In 1596 there 
was held at Biest-Litovsk a council of local bishops 
to which the patriarch of Constantinople sent 
exarchs, Nicephorus (t 1596) and then Cyril 
Lucaris, afterwaids patriarch (1612-38, with in- 
terruptions). The puipose was to promulgate the 
completion of the Union, but strong opposition to 
it arose among the Orthodox. Prom the very 
beginning the council was divided. The Orthodox, 
as they had no church at their command, met in a 
private house. They excommunicated both the 
metropolitan Michael Rahoza (f 1599) and the 
bishops who had joined the Union. The Uniates 
answered in like manner, and afterwards executed 
a deed of submission to Rome. So the Union was 
introduced into S.W. Russia. The bishops who 
had remained faithful to Orthodoxy were deprived 
of their sees ; the priests were driven out of their 
parishes; the brotherhoods were declared assemblies 
of insurgents; townsmen were restricted in the 
exercise of trade and handicraft; peasants were 
oppressed with services to their lords and other 
dues ; the churches were leased to Jews. The 
effect of these restiictions was to lessen the number 
of Orthodox bishops, and the Orthodox were com- 
pelled willy-nilly to have recourse to Uniate priests 
for the performance of occasional offices. But the 
Uniates themselves were in no better case. They 
were looked down upon hy both Roman Catholics 
and Orthodox. So matters stood under Sigismund 
III. His successor, Wladyslaw IV. (1632-48), though 
well disposed to the Orthodox, could not help them, 
as he had not the power to make headway against 
the turbulence of the nobles and the fanaticism of 
the Roman Catholic clergy. 

When it became clear that the State of Poland 
and Lithuania either would not or could not satisfy 
the just aspirations of its Orthodox populations, 
the defence of their interests was taken up by the 
Cossacks of that region. One after another came 
Cossack insurrections. These were unsuccessful 
and merely served as new excuses for persecuting 
the Orthodox ; but their failure made the champions 
of Orthodoxy turn to Moscow for defence. In 1654 
Little Russia, under the hetman Bohdan Khmel- 
nitsky (t 1651), joined the Muscovite power. In 
1667 the patriarch Joachim (f 1690) appointed 
Prince Gideon Chetvertinsky (t 1690) metropolitan 
of Kiev, and in 1687 the patriarch of Constantinople, 
in conjunction with the other patriarchs, recognized 
the metropolitan of Kiev as under the patriarch of 
Moscow. From that time the metropolitans of 
Kiev became dependent on the All-Russian patri- 
arch, and accordingly the W. Russian Church, torn 
away hy Vitovt from alliance with Moscow, was 
once more united to the All-Russian Church. But 
the position of the Orthodox who weie left in the 
districts of Poland-Lithuania was, as before, ex- 
ceedingly wretched. Suffering under the yoke of 
Roman Catholicism, they tended to join either the 
Uniates or the Roman Catholics, and it was only 
later, when Russian influence was firmly established 
in those parts, that thgy began to return to the 
bosom of the Orthodox Church. 

Among the men who were most active in pro- 
moting Orthodoxy and religious instruction in the 
S.W, province mention should be made of the 
metropolitan Peter Mohila (1633-46), who rendered 
great services to the Orthodox Church. He cham- 
pioned both Orthodox persons and the rights of 
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Church institutions many times before the Polish- 
Lithuanian Government ; he laboured for the re- 
storation of monuments of ecclesiastical antiquity, 
richly adorned the Pechera Lavra, and restored 
from almost complete ruin the cathedral of St. 
Sophia at Kiev and other churches recoveied from 
the hands of the Uniates. He also wrote and 
published works in defence of Orthodoxy, corrected 
the service-books, and labomed to spread education 
in the Orthodox Church. His most important 
educational work was his remodelling of the Ulerical 
Academy at Kiev (on the model of a Jesuit college) 
and his improvement of the instruction given in it. 
From that time dates a special theological tendency 
in the Kiev Academy, the mark of which was the 
influence of Roman Catholicism and the Scholastic 
philosophy. 

4 . From the foundation of the Holy Synod to 
the present time ( 1721 - 1917 ) .—Among the most 
important reforms due to Peter the Great (1682- 
1725), the transformer of Russia, is the change in 
the supreme administiation of the Chuich. In his 
task of organizing the life of the State and the 
community upon new princijiles, Peter the Great 
made straight for his aim without letting anything 
stand in his way. The administrative oiganiza- 
tion of ecclesiastical life, as it had existed up to 
his time, he legarded as producing conditions un- 
favourable to his transformations. On the one 
hand, he recognized that the Church and its clergy 
had a great influence on every part of the people^s 
life; on the other hand, he saw that among the 
clergy his reforms met with little sympathy. 
Starting from these premisses, he came to the con- 
clusion that, to secure success, he must change the 
form of the supreme administration of the Church 
and for the rule of one man substitute that of a 
‘college,* or board. Accordingly, when in 1700 
the patriarch Adrian (1690-1700) died, Peter re- 
frained from nominating a successor to him and 
assigned his duties to the metropolitan of Ryazan, 
Stephen Yavorski (t 1722), with the title of locum 
tmens of the patriarchal see. This manner of 
administering the Church continued until 1721, 
when the ecclesiastical administration came up for 
reform. In 1718 Peter the Great had promulgated 
an edict for the foundation of a ‘ clerical (spiritual) 
college,* and entrusted to Theophan Prokopovich, 
bishop of Pskov (t 1736), the work of drawing up 
a scheme for its governance, the so-called Clerical 
Regulations {Duhh6my Begldment), In 1720 the 
Regulations were ready, and in 1721 the Clerical 
College itself was solemnly opened under tlie name 
of the ‘Most Holy Governing Synod.* In 1723 the 
Eastern patriarchs sent a deed of confirmation to 
the synod, and in it they named it their ‘ Brother 
in Christ * and allowed it the rights and authority 
of a patriarch. 

By the Clerical Regulations the synod took its 
place in the general system of higher administra- 
tion j its members took an oath of allegiance to 
the emperor and bound themselves to observe all 
the interests of the State. The synod was at first 
composed as follows : Stephen Yavorski ; two vice- 
presidents, Theodosms Yanovski (archbishop of 
K'ovgorod, deprived of Ms see in 1725) and Theophan 
Prokopovich ; four councillors ; and four assessors. 
Besides the representatives of the superior clergy 
there were representatives of the monasteries and 
of the secular clergy. In its rights it was held 
equal to the senate and in the same manner was 
directly subject to the emperor, represented in the 
synod ’by tne chief procui'ator {Ober-Frocuror), a 
layman, who watched the progress of business, 
and held up unsatisfactory decisions, reporting 
upon tliem to the emperor. The synod was given 
the right to promulgate new laws touching the. 
Orthoaox Church and its members. It was also 


its duty to see to the purity of the faith and the 
due celebration of public worship, to root out 
superstition, heiesies, and schisms, to test reports 
as to saints (whom it was proposed to canonize), to 
certify miraculous ikons and relics, to examine 
books on religious subjects, to survey the building 
of churches and monasteiies, and to care for the 
religious education of the people and the material 
support of the churches. The composition of the 
^nod, its rights and duties, as laid down in the 
Clerical Regulations^ have remained in the main 
unchanged up to the time of writing. 

After the leign of Peter the position of the 
Russian Church throughout the ISth cent, was 
very difficult, especially during the reign of the 
empress Anna Ioannovna (1730-41), when great 
influence over Russia was gained by the Germans. 
Under Catherine ii. (1762-96) a secularization of 
Church property took place (1764), It was opposed 
by Arsenins Matseevich, metropolitan of liostov, 
who died in the foi tress of Revel (Z772j. At the 
beginning of the 19th cent., under Alexander i. 
i (1801-25), a mystic movement spread in Russia 
and was supported^ by the procurator of the Holy 
Synod, Prince Golitsyn (t 1843). Under the influ- 
ence of this movement the Russian Bible Society 
was founded in 1812. But by the end of Alex- 
ander's reign the mystic tendency gave place to a 
reaction. 

The most inipoitani facts of the synod })euod in 
the history of the Russian Church have been the 
establislirnent of clerical and parish schools, the 
foundation of missions and of the Edinoverie (‘One 
Faith,* a compromise to bring back the Old 
Believers), the reconciliation of the Uniates, the 
restoration of the activity of Church brotherhoods, 
and the foundation of church and parish warden- 
ships {popechitelstva). Tlie necessity of educating 
the clergy became evident from the time of Peter 
the Great’s reforms. In his need of enlightened 
bishops Peter first of all directed his attention to 
the Moscow Academy, which had formerly been 
the only source of clerical education for the north 
of Russia, and reorganized it after the pattern of 
the Kiev Academy, giving it a Latin instead of its 
former Graeco-Slavic tendency. He also improved 
the financial position of the Kiev Academy. Next 
he required the bishops to establish, in connexion 
with their sees, clerical schools with primary and 
secondary courses, also organized with a Latin 
tendency. On these lines clerical schools were 
established all through the 18th cent., and organized 
after the pattern of the S. Russian schools ; and, 
in spite of lack of funds, they increased in number. 
At the end of the century tbeie were in Russia 
three clerical academies (Kiev, Moscow, and Petro- 
grad), 36 seminaries, and 115 clerical schools. 
From these there went forth a succession of 
remarkable bishops, ecclesiastics, and writers. In 
1808 at the command of Alexander I. the clerical 
educational institutions were recast and divided 
into four grades : ( 1 ) academies for higher educa- 
tion; ( 2 ) seminaries (one in each diocese) for 
secondary education ; (3) district schools ; and (4) 
parish schools for primary education, opened in 
towns and villages. In 1814 new regulations for 
the clerical schools were promulgated, according to 
which they were organized as schools for the clerical 
caste, with courses of general and of specialized 
instruction. In 1867-69 and in 1884 the regulations 
underwent certain changes dictated by experience; 
these were directed towards improving the material 
position and regularizing the organization of the 
schools. At present these institutions are governed 
by tbe educational committee of the Holy Synod, 
established in 1867. Since 1848 schools have been 
opened for girls of the clerical caste. In 1884 a 
scheme for miurch schools in parishes was started, 
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for the education of the people in the Orthodox 
faith. These are divided into primary schools (for 
leading and writing, one-class and two-class schools, 
and Sunday schools), which give elementary in- 
struction, and teachers’ schools (secondary and 
training schools), which train teachers for the 
primary schools. These are all governed hy the 
school council of the Holy Synod, established in 
1885. 

Until the 18th cent, the missionary activity of 
the Church corresponded closely with the expansion 
of the State. Its central and northern piovinces 
had been illumined by the light of Christ’s faith in 
the first centuries after the formation of the State ; 
into its distant provinces — ^into the regions of the 
Caucasus and Siberia — Christianity penetrated 
later. Before the time of Peter the Great mission- 
ary activity lacked adequate financial support and 
had no regular organization. Consequently it 
could not have any very great success. On the 
non-Russian fringes of the Russian State the 
number of Christians was insignificant compared 
with that of the Muhammadans and pagans. But 
since Peter’s time the spread of the gospel among 
the tribes has been more rapid. Peter himself, 
though he believed in toleration, supplied funds 
for the support of missionaries and encouraged 
converts by various civil privileges. Missionary 
work was promoted by the empresses Elisabeth 
(1741-61) and Catherine IL, and by the succeeding 
emperors. The work of spreading Cliristianity 
among the non-Russian tribes was specially ad- 
vanced in the 18th cent, by Tyciion, metropolitan 
of Kazan (1 1724), Philotheus Leshcliinski, metro- 
politan of Tobolsk { [ 1727), St. Innocent, bishop of 
Irkutsk (t 1731), and in the 19th cent, by Macarius 
Glukharev (t 1847) and Innocent Veniammov 
(t 1879). Since 1870 this work has been the care of 
the Orthodox Missionary Society, which manages 
nine Siberian missions. In 1913 was founded a 
mission council of the Holy Synod, to act as the 
central authority for the missionary activity of 
the Church. The Clerical Academy at Kazan 
opened a separate department in 1854 for the 
special preparation of missionaries. From Siberia 
the preaching of the gospel made its way to China 
and Japan. In Japan the work of the mission 
was established on firm foundations by the labours 
of Nicolas, the remarkable archbishop of Japan 
(t 1912). There is also an Orthodox Russian mission 
in N. America. 

The Edinoverie ('One Faith ’) was established in 
the Church in order to combat the schism. It first 
began in 1783, when certain sciiismatxcs living 
about Starodub in the government of Chernigov 
sent a iietition to the synod expressing tlieir readi- 
ness to join the Orthodox Russian Church on the 
following conditions : (1) that the .synod should 
raise the curse laid by the * Great Synod ’ of Moscow 
(1667) upon the use of two fingers in the sign of 
the croKSS and upon the other schismatic customs ,* 

(2) that the synod should give them a bishop who 
should consecrate priests after the ancient rite ; 

(3) that both this bishop and the priests should 
celebrate the services according to the old books ; 

(4) that the synod should grant them some holy oil 
(m'l/ro) ; (5) that they should not be forced to 
shave their beaids or wear European clothes. The 
desires expressed by the schismatics were recog- 
nized by the synod as pennissible, except the as- 
signing to them of a special bishop. In 1800 the 
sohismatics who entered into communion with the 
Orthodox Church on the above conditions received 
the name of Edinovertsy. 

The reconciliation of the Uniates to the Orthodox 
Church began in the latter part of the ISth cent, 
and was completed only at the end of the 19th. . 
After' the establishment of the Union at the 


Council of Brest-Litovsk (1596) the position of 
Orthodoxy in the west of Russia had become very 
difficult, and in couise of time the Orthodox 
Russians were forced to join the Uniates and the 
Uniates to approximate more and more to the 
Roman Catholics. By the middle of the 18th 
cent, of the four Orthodox Russian dioceses in W. 
Russia only one — that of Mohilev, or White Russia 
— was left. During this period of stress the Ortho- 
dox Russians of the south-west found an active de- 
fender in George Konisski (t 1795), bishop of White 
Russia, who impelled the empress Catherine ii. to 
come forward as the protector of the Orthodox 
population of Poland, among whom a movement 
against the Union arose. Many of the Uniates 
returned to the bosom of the (Orthodox Church. 
When the three partitions of Poland had succes- 
sively taken place (1772, 1793, 1795), about two 
million Uniates, freed from Polish rule, returned 
to Orthodoxy (1794-96) and made up what is now 
the diocese of Minsk. A second mass movement 
of W. Russian Uniates joining the Orthodox 
Church took jilace in 1839 ; from that time the 
only Uniates left were in the Lublin and Siedlce 
governments of Poland ; in 1875 these finally came 
over to Orthodoxy. 

The Orthodox Church brothei hoods, which ex- 
isted in ancient Russia, and afterwaids, in the 15th 
and 16th centuries, were so specially important in 
S.W. Russia, had in the 18th cent, fallen into 
utter decay, and this continued till the middle of 
the 19th century. Only in 1864, when ‘funda- 
mental rules for the establishment of Orthodox 
Church brotherhoods’ were laid down, did they 
begin to be restored and to spread throughout 
Russia. At the present time they exist m almost 
ail dioceses. In the same year, in order to improve 
the organization of Church life in each parish, 
a new institution was established, that of church 
and parish waidensliips(^qpec/w^e^s^tfa), which now 
exist in connexion with most chinches. 

In the last two centuries, as in eailier times, the 
Russian Church has pioduced a line of witnesses 
to faith and piety, who have been numbered in the 
canon of the holy saints of God. Such are St. 
Theodosius, arch bis] i op of Chernigov (f 1696) ; 
Fitiiim, bishop of Tambov (tl698),* Mitroiihan, 
bishop of Voronezh (} 1703); Demetrius, metro- 
politan of Rostov (t 1709) ; Ioann Maximovich, 
metropolitan of Tobolsk ( \ 1715) ; Innocent, bishop 
, of Iikutsk (t 1731); loasaph, tiishop of Belgorod 
(t 1754) ; Tychon, bishop of Voronezh (f 1783) ; 
Seraphim of Sarov (j 1833). In the spheres of 
eccIesia^Nlical activity and leligious education 
during tiie 18th and 19th centuries distinguished 
names are: Stephen Yavorski, metropolitan of 
Ryazan (f 1722), the first president of the Holy 
Synod ; Theopliau, Prokopovich, archbishop of 
Novgoiod (t 1736) ; Platon Levsliin, metropolitan of 
Moscow ( 1 1812) ; Eugene Bolkhovitinov, metro- 
politan of Kiev (I 1837) ; Innocent, archbishop of 
Kherson (t 1867) ; Pliilaret Gumilevski, archbishop 
of Chernigov (t 1866) ; Philaret Drosdov, metro- 
politan of Moscow (i 1867) ; Macarius Bulgakov, 
metropolitan of Moscow (f 1882) ; Silvester, bishop 
of Kanev (1908). In religious education a high 
place belongs to B. Bolotov (t 1900), V. Klyu- 
chevski (f* 1911), E. Golubinsld (t 1912), N. Glubo- 
kovski, and otliers. The political reforms which 
took place in the Russian Empire in 1905 had also 
their efiect upon Church life. The interests of the 
Orthodox Church were most nearly affected by 
the decree of religious tolerance issued in that 
year. By it subjects of the Russian Empire were 
granted the right freely to go over from Orthodoxy 
to other confessions. As a result, under the influ- 
ence of Roman Catholic and Protestant propaganda, 
especially in the western provinces, there fell 
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away from the Orthodox Church several hundred 
thousand members. At the same time the q:iiestion 
arose of the necessity of reforming the organiza- 
tion of the Eussian Church and of summoning a 
council of the whole Church with that purpose. 
In order to do the preliminary work, a special ‘ pre- 
concihary department ’ {Prisutstme) was appointed, 
afterwards changed into a ‘ preconciliary consulta- 
tion^ {Sovhhchd7ite), and is still continuing its 
labours. In connexion with this consultation there 
must be mentioned as a reform in the Church a 
command given by the emperor Nicolas ii. in 1916 
to the efiect that, when the procurator of the 
synod reports to the emperor on affairs touching 
the internal organization of Church life and the 
essence of Church government, the reports should 
be made in the presence of the senior member of 
the Holy Synod m order that each point should be 
duly considered from the point of view of canon law. 

[It is too soon (Dec. 1917) to see what will be the 
effect of the Eussian revolution upon the Church. 
There is little doubt that its special privileges will 
be taken away, and it will be disestablished. Also 
the Church and monastery lands will be taken 
by the State and granted to peasants ; it is, how- 
ever, intended that compensation he paid. 

A council of the whole Church held in Moscow 
began on 3rd Sept. 1917. Elections had been held 
in June and July. Ail adults over 25 years of age 
took part in these ; each parish elected one priest 
and four laymen to the deanery synod ; each 
deanery sent two priests and three laymen to the 
diocesan convocation ; each diocese sent two priests 
and three laymen to the council, making 320 in all. 
Metropolitans and bishops (64) sat ex officio. There 
were also nine representatives of the autocephalous 
churches of Japan, America, and Georgia (though 
the last is said to have thrown oft* its dependence 
on the Eussian Church and refused obedience to 
the Eussian exarcli), sixteen from monasteries 
and academic bodies, ten from the Duma. The 
office of the procurator of the Holy Synod was 
abolished, but the synod was to be retained until 
the meeting of the Constituent Assembler of the 
Eussian State. On 1st Nov. the council voted 
the revival of the patriarchate, and Tychon was 
elected. (See H. J. Fynes-Clinton, Eng. Ch. Rev. 
ix. [1918] 65.) E. H. Minns.] 

II. Statistics. — At the present time the 
Orthodox Eussian Church reckons its members at 
100,000,000 (98,534,800, according to the procur- 
ator’s report for 1913), and in 1914 there were 
converted to Orthodoxy 18,966 persons, whilst 
there fell away from Orthodoxy 10,638. 

At the head of the Church stands the Most Holy 
Governing Synod, whose numbers vary from time 
to time between eight and ten metropolitans, arch- 
bishops, bisliops, and proto-presbyters. The Church 
is divided into 64 dioceses, governed bishops 
with the help of clerical consistories. The boun- 
daries of tbe dioceses mostljjr coincide with those 
of the governments or provinces. Besides these 
there aie four mission-dioceses outside the empire 
—Aleutian Islands, Japan, Peking, and Urumia. 
Of the diocesans three bear the title of metropolitan 
(Petrograd, Moscow, and Kiev), one that of ex- 
arch (Georgia), the rest that of archbishop and 
bishop ; the holders of the last two titles are not 
constant in number. A special point in the organi- 
zation of the Georgian exarchate is the fact that 
to the exarch are subordinated three diocesan 
bishops, so that he really has the position of a 
metropolitan in the Eussian Church. In the more 
extensive dioceses there are sulffagan bishops 
{vicdrii)* In 1915 the Eussian Church had $ 
metropolitans, 26 archbishops, 40 diocesan bishops, 
80 suffragans, and 20 retired bishops. 


In 1914 there were 54,174 churches (besides 
military chapels); of these 40,746 were parish 
churches ; in addition there were 25,593 chapels 
and oratories. Paiishes to the number of 19,718 
had wardenships [popecUtelstva), with a total 
budget of 4,894,458 rubles (£500,000). In the 
different dioceses there were 711 brotherhoods. 
The churches possessed 110,307,793 rubles of 
capital ; the expenditure on various needs of the 
Church was 40,438,134 rubles ; contributions made 
to the Church for charitable and educational objects 
amounted to 261,209 rubles. 

The secular clergy numbered 3246 arch-priests 
{protoier4i), 47,859 priests, 16,035 deacons, and 
46,489 psalm-singers. The staffs of the churches 
possessed a capital of 63,158,366 rubies. The 
clergy held 2,075,098 desyatins (5,400,000 acres) of 
land, with a rental of 13,000,000 rubles. The funds 
for supporting the clergy consist of fees, rent of 
glebe, interest on invested capital, and an annual 
grant from the State amounting to 64,000,000 
rubles, made to about 30,000 parishes to the extent 
of between 100 and 300 rubles to each. 

There were 550 men’s monasteries and 475 
women’s, containing 11,845 monks, 9485 servitors, 
17,289 nuns, and 56,016 serving sisters. Institu- 
tions for clerical education were : for males, 4 
academies with 995 students ; 57 semiuaiies with 
22,734 students ; 185 schools with 29,419 scholars ; 
for females, 11 schools of the clerical office with 
2177 girls, and 72 diocesan schools with 28,671. 
There were Clmrch parish schools, 37,628 elemen- 
tary with 2,079,891 scholars, and 418 teachers’ 
training schools with 23,720 students. 

The clerical academies publish learned theo- 
logical monthlies; Khristidnshoe GhUnie {‘Chris- 
tian Beading’) at Petrograd since 1821 ; Pravo- 
sldvny SobesQdmk (‘Ortliodox Conversation’) at 
Kazan since 1855 ; Trudy Kievskoy DiMdvnoy 
Akademii (‘Transactions of the Kiev Clerical 
Academy’) since 1860; Bogosl6vski V^sinih 
{‘Messenger of Theology^ ’) at the Moscow Academy 
in the Sergius Lavra since 1892. The following 
reviews should also be noted : DushepoUznoe GhUnie 
(‘Edifying Beading’), Moscow, 1860 ft*. ; Strdnnik 
(‘The Wanderer’), Petrograd, 1860ft*.; Fdm i 
Rdziim (‘ Faith and Keason ’), Kharkov, 1884 ff. ; 
Russki Pctldimik (‘Eussian Pilgrim’), Petrograd, 
1887 IF. The Holy Synod publishes the weekly 
T$erk6vnyya Vidomosti G 0\mxc\i News’), 1888 ft., 
and a daily PriklMdci {‘ Parish Leaflet’), 

1914 ff. These have an official character, as have 
the various EparkhidVnyya Vidomusti (‘ Diocesan 
News ’), published in almost all the dioceses. 
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RYNSBURGERS (or COLLEGIANTS). — 
Rynsburg, a hamlet on the Old Rhine, six miles 
below Leyden, became in 1619 the meeting-place 
of a group of laymen who separated from the 
Dutch Refoimed Church after the Synod of Dort. 
Similar societies for Bible study were soon formed 
in many towns of Holland and Germany, and 
became known generally as Collegia. The Col- 
legiants diminished in numbers in the 18th 
cent., and the Revolution gave them the death- 
blow. 

I, Origin. — The movement was essentially an 
assertion of the priesthood of all believers, taking 
shape positively in combined and systematic 
searching of the Scriptures, and n^atively in a 
repudiation of all ecclesiastical office. It was 
doubly due to Dirk Volkertszoon Coornhert (1522- 
90), a notary of Haarlem, who won distinction as 
engraver, poet, statesman, philosopher, and trans- 
lator. He was a careful Bible studentj and de- 
clined to bow to the judgment of clerical theo- 
logians. In particular he criticized the famous 
Heidelberg Catechism with its views of predestina- 
tion. A young minister of Amsterdam, Jacobus 
Arminius, was asked to convince him of his 
errors, but Coornhert won him over, and thus 
initiated a general leavening of the ministry 
through the work of Arminius at Leyden, which 
culminated in the disruption of 1619.^ 

Coornhert had also inherited a love of the 
vernacular Bible, which had been felt two centuries 
earlier by Gerard Groot of Deventer, The Brethren 
of the Common Life (g^.ti.) were not only opposed 
to ecclesiasticism and mendicancy; they devoted 
themselves to charity, and to education on the 
basis of the Dutch Bible. A hoarder in one of 
their houses, Erasmus, when issuing a fresh Latin 
version of the HT, expressed in its preface a hope 
that others would do for their own people what he 
was thus doing for the literary world. The hope 
had hardly been fulfilled in Holland, and only poor 
versions were available, based on the Vulgate or 
Luther. Coornhert therefore besan a new trans- 
lation into living, unconventional language ; and, 
as he is acknowledged to have lifted a mere dialect 
to the level of a literary tongue, creating modem 
Dutch, he would probably have been the Tyndale 
of his country, had he lived. He also sketched 
out a plan of Bible study by groups of people, not 
1 See vol, i. p. 808. 


dependent on a set sermon, and thus he laid a 
second train. 

The match was put to both by the Synod of 
Dort, which not only ignored the Remonstrance 
against persecution, but started the local synods 
on inquiries into the dootiines held by pastors and 
professors, demanding subscription to the Five 
Points of Calvinism in dispute.^ The alternative 
was silence, deposition, and, before long, banish- 
ment. The ejected ministers were no more 
inclined to acquiesce than the priests ejected 
by Elizabeth, but, until they drew together at 
Antwerp and systematically mapped out the field 
for a new organization, tlieir lay sympathizers 
were thrown on their own resources. Conventicles 
arose again as in the days of Alva, and it was 
from one of these that the Rynsburg congregation 
originated. 

In this village lived four brothers van der 
Rodde, whose father, though but a shoemaker, had 
educated his large family so well that all were 
good linguists ; a fifth brother, who was professor 
of Hebrew at Leyden, was ejected at this crisis. 
Although there was a church in the village, 
Gysberfc van der Kodde w’as an elder of the church 
at Warraond, a small town to tlie north ; and, 
when the minister there was ejected, Gy.sbert 
gathered those of like mind to a conventicle in an 
apple-orchard. This suited so well that, when the 
Antwerp committee sent other ministers, he dis- 
suaded them from coming, pointing out that their 
presence rendered the meetings illegal, whereas 
meetings of laymen only were within the law. 
As this plea did not keep all the ministers away, 
the meeting was transferred to a flax-house belong- 
ing to Gystet in Rynsburg. While it was nomi* 
nsdly open for all to attend and take part, the four 
brothers took the lead, helped at first by a fisherman 
and by Jan Batten, a Leyden man. 

They were soon joined by a far more important 
adherent, who left a deep impress on their 
methods. Jan Evertszoon Geesteran had been 
minister at Alkmaar, his birthplace, hut, having 
sided with the Remonstrants, he was banished on 
12th March 1618 (or 1619). His forefathers had 
been in Poland, and were familiar with the dis- 
cussions provoked there by the appearance of 
Faustus Socinus and other Italians ; his own views 
were at least tinctured with their characteristic 
theology. But something more superficial attracted 
greater attention at the time—his reproduction of 
their practice, the immersion of believers. He 
was baptized thus at Rynsburg in 1620, and it was 
commented on as an innovation in Holland. Hext 
year the Poles offered him the rectorship of the 
university of Rakow, and, though he did not 
accept, the incident increased his reputation and 
led him to wider spheres of work. He founded 
similar societies at Haarlem, Amsterdam, Norden, 
and Leenwarden, while Dirk Rafaelszoon Camp- 
huyeen established another at Rotterdam, and the 
movement attained more than local importance. 

2. Development.— Thus, within three years, the 
Synod of Dort had broken up all outward uni- 
formity by an attempt to secure it. Of earlier 
communions, Roman Catholicism had become 
negligible within the United Provinces ; and the 
earliest reformers, the Doopsgezinden, or Ana- 
baptists, had become relatively insignificant since 
Menno Simons had recalled them to the principle 
of non-resistance.* In the times of Alva the 
fighting Lutherans and Calvinists came to the 
front, and the Synod of Dort made it clear that 
the latter weighed heavier in the balance. The 
Remonstrants, however, unlike the contemporary 
Puritans in England, declined to submit, and 
defiantly organized a rival series of congregations ; 

1 See vol, i. p. 808K * See art. Misnnonites. 
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thus it appeared as if there would he a variegated 
fringe of dissent, for the Doopsgezinden them- 
selves were in at least two groups, the Flemings 
and the Waterlanders. Since these were all 
averse to Calvinism, negotiations were set afoot to 
cheek the divisive forces and to amalgamate into 
a sort of United Free Church. But the Doops- 
gezinden and the Benionstrant ministers believed 
strongly in the necessity of the pastoral office, 
whereas Coornhert’s writings had aroused in many 
breasts the feeling that all Christians were 
priests. Hence in town after town similar socie- 
ties originated, though with frequent disclaimers 
it any intention to found a new communion; all 
were welcomed to the meetings who desired to 
know the mind of the Spiiifc, and gave evidence of 
His working m their lives, even if they chose to 
remain in any other external fellowship. 

At this juncture a new edition of Coornhert’s 
works appeared, and crystallized the movement. 
His idea seems to have been suggested hy events 
at Zurich, but had been claiified by developments 
in England, where the need for better knowledge 
of the Bible had been widely felt under Elizabeth. 
The necessity for providing sermons in place of 
the Mass pointed not only to the publication of 
official homilies, but also to the need for iiaining 
preachers. Since no provision was made for this 
at the universities or in special seminaries, regular 
meetings were promoted by some bishops, when 
the clergy were convened for Bible study, and 
sermons Avere delivered to initiate discussion; 
Northampton is a Avell-known instance. Elizabeth 
indeed wavS suspicious, fearing that the Puritans 
would capture the meetings and convert them into 
synods; she therefore forbade them generally, 
relaxing her prohibition only in special eases, 
Manchester being a permitted centre. But in tlie 
Netherlands the idea had been welcomed, and 
synods at Wesel, Emden, and Dort had approved, 
so that similar meetings were held in the great 
towns for a generation. Coornhert therefore saw 
a plan actually in use, to Avhich he gave a most 
important turn. He pioposed that such meetings 
should not be conlined to, or be led by, ministers, 
but should be open to all. 

The suggestion was now taken up in earnest, 
and, while tliere was much local variety, meetings 
were often conducted on the following method. 
Printed lists of texts were prepared to be studied 
at home, and these were discussed at meetings held 
on Sunday and Wednesday. Exposition was 
varied hy exhortation and prajp'er, and a solo was 
often found a means of edification. Then from the 
Doops^mzinden came in their attachment to con- 
gregational singing, and, while the Calvinist 
psalms were not favoured, another deposed minister 
led the way with paraphrases and original poems, 
till a large selection of hymns was compiled and 
passed into general use. 

The meetings were usually held in private 
houses, and attendance was compatible with 
membership in some definite communion. In 
Amsterdam the numbers were so great that the 
largest meeting-house of the Doopsgezinden was 
borrowed, and many young ministers of that body 
attended to improve themselves. Men and women 
were encouraged to take an active part, especially 
in the Bible conference. University students from 
Leyden were often seen at Bynsburg, and it 
appears that Descartes, Catholic as he was, walked 
over once from Endegeest that he might hear how 
peasants and artisans dealt with the Bible. ^ The 
great cities of Eotterdam and Amsterdam were 
naturally the chief centres, but the history has 
been recovered of other important societies, at 
Leyden, Haarlem, Hoorn, Kxommenie, Wormer- 

1 CEuvreSi Paris, lS24r-26, vM 173. 


veer, Zaandam, Alkmaar, Harlingen, Grouw, 
Knype, and Groningen. 

l^or was the movement limited to the Nether- 
lands. Coornhert had lived for many years in 
Cieves, and before 1651 Hilarius Prache of Breslau 
knew of a society near Liegnitz in Silesia.^ Ex- 
tension in Germany was due to Philipp Jakob 
Spener, pastor at Frankfort from 1666. He 
gathered in his own house all who would listen to 
expositions of the NT and discuss them ; and for 
such meetings he borrowed the name ‘Collegia 
pietatis.’ Nine years later, in a preface to Arndt’s 
sermons, he made six pioposals for reform, begin- 
ning with the thorough study of tlie Bible in 
private meetings and a fuller recognition of the 
universal Christian priesthood by the activity of 
the laity. These proposals were republished 
separately in 1678 as Fia Desideria^ and inaugur- 
ated a new movement knoAvn in Germany as the 
Pietist.^ In Saxony he found a wider sphere for 
his work, and from his influence aiose ‘Collegia 
biblica’ in many places. Several young men 
trained by him at Frankfort became pastors or 
professors, and before long Halle was a centre of 
the German movement ; here aiose a university 
with popular vernacular lectures on the Bible, and 
philanthropic institutions of many kinds. From 
the orphanage went forth a godson of Spener, 
Count Zinzendorf, who revived the old Moravian 
Church, and inaugurated Protestant foreign 
missions.® While Halle was the centre, many 
societies sprang up on the lines advocated and 
illustrated by Spener. A study of the German 
Collegiants has been made hy Theodor Sippell of 
Schweinsberg, who finds that they were rather 
more rigid than the Dutch : they abjured ordinary 
churches, confined the Lord’s Supper to their 
! homes, rejected baptism on the ground that John 
the Baptist foretold that the baptism of the Holy 
Spirit would replace water baptism, and Avere 
similarly literal in their refusal to take oaths, go 
to law, iiold office, or enlist. 

Sippell also suggests that the Seekers of West- 
morland and Bristol, about 1650, were derived 
from the Collegiants.^ Despite the similarity, no 
external evidence of any connexion is offered, 
whether by a book or by a man. On the contrary, 
the Friends, wlio did absorb many of the Seekers, 
came into contact with the Collegiants in Holland 
as early as 1656, and George Fox betrays no sense 
of indebtedness ; even his references in his corre- 
spondence and journals are not always sympathetic, 
and he passed through Leyden without turning 
aside to see Eynshurg. 

It has also been said that the English Baptists 
derived their immersion from the Collegiants ; but 
this is an over-statement. A single group of 
London Particular Baptists did in 1641 send one of 
their number to Holland, where he was baptized 
by Jan Batten, then head of a congregation in 
Amsterdam,® a fact not found in Collegiant or 
kindred literature.® Before that date not only 
had Boger Williams and Ezekiel Holliman baptized 
one another, but William Kiffin seems to have been 
baptized in England independently. And, when 
discussion arose, it became clear that such baptism 
had originated in many ways,*^ many Baptists 
holding to the dictum of a generation earlier that 
‘ succession was Antichrist’s chief hold.’ 

It might have been expected that a movement of 
thirkind, which originated close to Leyden in 1619, 
would have had some contact Avitli the church of 

1 0. Fell Smith, StQvm Crisp, London. 1892, p. 16. 

2 See art. Pietism. ^ See art. Moravians. 

4 Fn&nds* Quarterly Examiner, July, 1910, summarizing 
three artt. in Die christhehe Wdt. 

® A. ypey, Cfesoh, der ohr. Kerb, Breda, 1819-27, ix, 189. 

8 J. 0. van Slee, De Rimsburger GolUgianten, p 381, 

7 T. Croshy, UisU of the Eng. Baptists, London, 1738-40, i. 97. 
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Jolin Kobinson, and that the parallel societies 
would have attracted attention from Sidrach 
Simpson, William Bridge, and Jeremiah Bur- 
roughes in Rotterdam, if not from John Paget in 
Amsterdam.^ But the Collegiants were in revolt 
against Calvinism, and their deliberate ignoring of 
the ministerial office was hardly to be matched 
even among the Brownists.^ Their latest historian 
is unal3le to trace any communication, whether at 
the origin or in later times, with either Puritans 
or Separatists. The main thread of their develop- 
ment is to be followed in the Netherlands. 

When the university of Rakow was closed, many 
Polish teachers sought refuge in Holland, much to 
the alarm of the Calvinists. An edict of the 
States General was secured to limit their influence, 
and they found that the Collegiant gatherings 
were almost the only religious meetings which 
they might attend. They naturally made an im- 
pression on the character of the teaching, and 
involved the Collegiant movement in suspicion, 
till it became necessary to stipulate that those who 
frequented the conferences should acknowledge 
Christ as the Son of God. 

The general tone being anti-Calvinist, the same 
constituency was appealed to whence the Remon- 
strants drew followers, and from which the Doops- 
gezinden had long recruited. A pamphlet of 1663, 
Lammerenkrygh^ shows a Fleming debating against 
a Remonstrant, a Waterlander, and a Collegiant ; 
the characteristic difference of the last-named 
was that within the one great body of believers 
to which the baptism of the Spirit introduced men i 
it was wrong to make distinctions, whether of sect 
and sect or of clergy and laity. 

Those were the palmy days of the societies, and 
such excellent expositions were to be heard at 
their meetings, as by Laurens Klinkhamer, Abram 
Galenus, C. and M, van Biepenbroek, and Jacob 
van Rooyestem, that many attended who hardly 
considered themselves members. Mosheim avers 
that adherents were to be found in most of the 
cities and villages of Holland. 

An important influence entered their circles about 
this time, that of Spinoza {g.v.). The young Jew 
had learned Latin from a physician in Amsterdam 
who had some connexion with them; and when 
he was excommunicated he took refuge with 
another Collegiant near the city, Herman Homan, 
whose home for the next four years was the centre 
of a band of young thinkers. In this period he 
elaborated his first book, the Short Treatise on 
God^ on Man^ and on Wellbeing. In 1660 his host 
moved to Rynshurg itself, and here he worked out 
his Ethics m correspondence with his friends at 
Amsterdam, chief of whom was Jan Rieuwertszoon, 
the Collegiant bookseller. He left the village in 
1663, but continued the correspondence, so that his 
ideas filtered into the Amsterdam meeting. When 
the Tractatus Theologieo-Foliticits was published, 
it was canvassed by them, and a vigorous contro- 
versy began two years later between Johannes 
Bredenburg and Francis Kuyper. His posthumous 
works were actually edited in their Amsterdam 
headquarters, and were published by Rieuwerts- 
zoon. Feeling ran so high that the societies 
divided into two groups, and at Rynshurg itself a 
second meeting-house was erected. When, how- 
ever, both leaders had passed away, the division 
healed itself as the century closed. 

3. Stagnation and decay. — A decided fossilizing 
then set in. There was still an insistence, in 
words, on the absence of all officers and on the 
duty of all to take part iu the meetings ; but at 
the chief centres the Bible study was transferred 
to the Saturday, and a rota of speakers was drawn 
up for it; the only relic of the original state of 
I See artt. Brownish, OoNoaieATioNALiSM. 


aflairs was a brief pause at the close of the addres-s, 
nominally for any one else to speak. 

The question of celebrating the Lord’s Supper 
was answered in various ways. Very general 
reluctance was felt to participate at any 01 dinary 
church.^ Some preferxed to regard it as a purely 
domestic ceremony, but, when the larger societies 
acquired premises of their own, and no longer met 
in private houses, the domestic character was 
inevitably obscured. Indeed, about 1700, all 
Sunday morning was devoted at Amsteidam, and 
doubtless at other places, to a combined service 
somewhat on these lines. The worshippers sat in 
pews around a hall, all facing inwards, a table 
occupying the centre. The president for the day 
gave an introductory address, disclaiming all 
authority and emphasizing the brotherhood of all, 
reminding his hearers also that they met to illu- 
strate brotherhood not only between those present 
but between all believeis. After silent prayer he 
invited all who wished to take their seats at the 
table, while a solo was sung. He recited the words 
of institution, and passed the plates to right and to 
left, each helping himself. They ate simultane- 
ously, and the leader gave a few words of exhor- 
tation. After thanks for the cup they drank in 
turn. Then they went back to their pews, and 
others came to the table ; as these paitook, the 
leader told some story from the life of the Lord, or 
ppeated some of His teachings, instead of exhort- 
ing further. When all the men had thus shared, 
the women came to the table, and the leader him- 
self sat clown to partake with the last sitting. A 
thanksgiving by him, and a hymn by all, closed the 
service. ^ It will be seen that this method, despite 
the initial disclaimer, kept one man unnecessarily 
to the fiont at each service ; the only others who 
lifted up their voices separately were the soloist — 
often a professional — and the treasuier, who an- 
nounced for what purpose the alms were desired. 

Another striking feature of the Collegiant wor- 
ship was designed to unify the movement and keep 
the various societies in touch. At Whitsuntide 
and in August conventions were held, both at 
Leeuwarden in Friesland and at Rynshurg in S. 
Holland; these lasted usually four days. To 
accommodate the visitors, several buildings arose 
at Rynshurg, though it was within easy reach of 
Leyden ; it liad a sentimental attraction such as 
Mow Cop exerts on the Primitive Methodists or 
Keswick on members of many communions. The 
old flax-house was first disused in favour of a 
regular meeting-house ; then arose another at the 
time of the Bredenhurg quarrel; next came a 
Great House for visitors, supplemented presently 
by a Little House. A tract of land belonging to 
an abbey was leased and laid out as a park, with a 
grove of trees. It is not clear how these buildings 
were used for the greater part of the year, for the 
local adherents were so few that the Amsterdam 
society assumed the trust early in the 18th century. 

A still rarer act of worship was the baptism of 
any who desired thus to confess their faith. In 
early days this took place at irregular intervals, in 
the brook near the village. But in 1736 a baptis- 
tery was excavated in tiie open air opposite the 
Great House, and was lined with hri^, while a 
boiler-house was built close by to supply huge 
quantities of warm water. The rite of baptism 
was observed on the Saturday morning before the 
convention. After song and prayer an address was 

f iven to explain the ceremony, as a confession in 
eed, optional, non-initiatory 3 the candidate made 
an oral confession of faith, then, after many 
prayers, he went down into the pool with the 
baptizer, who bowed his head forwards as he knelt, 
and repeated the words of institution. All then 
adjourned to the meeting-house for an address, 
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song, prayer, and thanksgiving. It must he ’ 
empliasizea that such a service was held only at 
Leeuwarden and at Kynshurg, and was exceptional 
even there. No baptism, is recorded from 1738 to 
1742, and, in the whole period of seventy-five years 
for which the registers of Kynshnrg survive, only 
116 entries are made. Another point illustrated 
by this register is the growing officialism ; in all 
this period only seven men acted as haptizers. 

Here, then, are many signs of waning zeal, such 
as indeed affected most religious bodies at the time. 
But, while the societies of Germany were revivified 
by the missionary zeal of Zinzendorf, and in Eng- 
land John Wesley was firing others with enthusi- 
asm for home evangelization, the Collegiants 
proper were becoming more and more stereotyped. 
Moreover, instead of launching out in any new 
direction, they turned their eyes backward and 
began to write their own history, -while hitherto 
they had been content with two criticisms on a 
prejudiced account given by Pasoliier de Fijne in 
1671, and incorporated by Brandt in his general 
History of tho Reformation in the Low 
Countries. 

As in Germany, they were philanthropic. A 
burgomaster of Amsterdam gave his house, the 
Orange- Apple, to the local society. It was used 
as an orphanage, while the Sunday meetings were 
held in the hall. Presently it was rebuilt, and it 
became the most important of their edifices. The 
combination of purposes was characteristic, and 
other similar institutions arose. Besides the 
weekly alms, offerings were taken at the conven- 
tions, and the figures show that 1728-33 was the 
high-water period, though 1742 saw the largest 
collection — 400 florins at the August gathering. 


By this time, whatever their generosity, they 
were decidedly decaying, and only eighteen places 
of worship were open next year. The contrast 
between wealth and low vitality was enhanced 
when in 1780 a legacy of 13,000 florins was left to 
the great orphanage, while the last convention 
met at Rynsburg on 27th May 1787. In the 
revolutionary era the societies ceased to meet, and 
John Rippon, when making elaborate inquiry into 
the religious condition of Holland in 1790, failed 
to hear of them at all. The latest to hold on was 
at Zaandam, but this collapsed by 1810. The 
meeting-houses were disposed of one by one to 
provide funds for the orphanages, and by 1828 
these last relics of the corporate life had passed 
into other hands. 

The Collegiants had always declared that they 
were no sect, and they had no ecclesiastical 
organization, whether of a single society or for the 
Conventions ; therefore there were no minutes of 
meetings. Similarly there were no creeds or other 
formal documents. The literary remains are 
chiefly Bible expositions, and even these seem to 
date rather from the earlier peiiod. Tiie best 
collection is probably in the Amsterdam lihiary of 
the Boopsgezinden, with whom their relations 
were always cordial. 
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le*?! (substance in (3^. Brandt, TkeBist. of the Reformation . . . 
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SAADYA.— See SsADiAH. 

SABiEANS. — A. century ago Arabia Eelix was 
an unknown land. There were a few references to 
it in the OT, classical geographers had a little to 
say, and Arab historians told wonderful stories of 
it. That was all. To-day, after a hundred years 
of discovery and the self-sacrifice of a few explorers, 
it still plays the sphinx. A few phrases in the 
Bible bave been set in a new light, the Greek and 
Roman tales have proved well founded, and the 
Arab traditions have been largely discredited. 
One or two, like Hamdani, could spell out the 
inscriptions, but all that is valuable in their stories 
is a few names and some references to the latest 
history.^ This has come from the discovery of the 
S. Arabian inscriptions and some monuments of its 
civilization. 

1. History of discovery. — In 1811 Ulrich Jasper 
Seetzen brought to Europe five copies of inscrip- 
tions, but they were so full of mistakes that only 
one was of any use. In 1835 J. R. Wellsted and 
in 1838 0. Cruttenden brought home other texts. 
Then L. Arnaud made his adventurous trip to ' 
Marib, bringing back over 50 texts (1843). On 
this basis M, Rddiger, W. Gesenius, and E, 
Osiander deciphered the alphabet and laid the 
foundation of all future study, J. Hal6vy*s 
journey to Negran in 1869 as a Jew from Jeru- 
salem was made at great personal risk ; indeed, 
his safety lay chiefly in the contempt which an 
Arab felt for killing a Jew. He gathered copies 

i Tuhba' never occurs as a title and is usually part of a com- 
pound name. 


of nearly 600 inscriptions, and, though much of 
his work has been superseded, yet it made an 
epoch in the study of the Yemen. S. Langer gave 
his life in the search (1882). E. Glaser^s journeys 
from that year on have provided the originals or 
facsimiles of 2000 texts, though most are still 
unpublished. His services were great ; they should 
have been greater. Since then activity has been 
limited to the interpretation of texts already 
known. 

a. Language.— The msoriptlons are in a S. Semitic lan- 
mase and are written with an alphabet of 29 letters— the 28 of 
Arabic plus the sarmeh of N. Semltio. The alphabet la closely 
related to the Phcenician. Some letters are very like : 
and n ; others are turned round or even upside down : ^ and & I 
while others are slightly altered : and D. Which is the 

more original has not been decided. An attempt has been 
made i to derive this alphabet from the Greek. It would he 
almost conclusive, were not time and space against it. a and 1 
are more like the Aramaic forms. Of the letters not found in 

Phoenician ^ is formed from L and from The old 

Ethiopic alphabet differs veiy slightly from theS. Arabian; 
some letters are clearly younger forms, while others are 
posMbly older. So it appears that both descended from a 
common ancestor. The writing usually runs from right to left, 
hut in some inscriptions, which from internal evidence and by 
analogy seem to be the oldest, it is boustrophedon. The 
oldest forms of 0 and id occur in boustrophedon inscriptions, 
Oidy one boustrophedon, Er. M., is late and it is boustrophedon 
only for convenience’ sake *, it is in very long lines on a wall. 
Some development can be traced in the script; the older 
forms of D and are angular, and *1 is either an obtuse angle 
or the arc of a circle. Later forms become curved and more 
complex. These changes have nothing to do with the elegancies 
of form shown by the most artistic monuments, 


1 PSBA xxix. a907J 128. 
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The inscriptions are mostly on stone, usually engraved, 
sometimes in relief and sometimes in hollow-relief One is 
painted— an evident sign of haste Slany bronze tablets have 
been found with writing in relief, and all sorts of things— 
altars, censers, and statues— bear legends. 

The language la closely akin to Arabic, especially in gram- 
mar, though the vocabulary has much in common with Ethi- 
opia. As no vowels are expressed— in common with all early 
Semitic alphabets— no exact knowledge of the structure of the 
language is possible. Vowel letters are used, very sparingly 
in the middle of words and more freely at the end. Corre- 
sponding to nunation in Arabic, a final m serves as the inde- 
finite article, and the definite is expressed by a final n. Broken 
plurals are usual, and two construct states can depend on one 
governing noun. The construct depending on a sentence is 
very common. 

There are at least two clearly defined dialects. Minsean is 
much less regular in its writing, n is often used to mark the 
presence of a short vowel, and it is inserted between a noun 
and its suffix. The root consonant of the third personal pro- 
noun and the prefix of the causative stem are tj'. There are 
many differences in vocabulary.! In Sabajaii n is the root of 
the thud personal pronoun and is the prefix of the causal 
stem. There are syntactical peculiarities. When several 
perfects come together and the first is 3rd per sing, raasc., the 
others take n as a suffix. The perfect with I prefixed forms 
tlie optative, and the 3rd sing, imperf. always ends in n, except 
where it forms part of a proper name, fhvj stands in Minsean 
and old Sabsean, but in later Sabsean n*?fi as in Arabic. In 
Hadramaub the word becomes according to a general rule. 2 

Mingsan inscriptions come from the Jauf, the centre of the 
kingdom of Ma'in (the pronunciation is derived from Arabic), 
from the tovras of Kama (which seems to have borne also the 
name of the kingdom), from Barakish, or Yabhil, from Kamina, 
and also from el-Ula on the Hedjaz railway In this dialect or 
a near relative of it are the monuments of Kataban (really 
Qataban), who at one time held the coasc north of Bab-el- 
Mandeb, and one from Hadramaut. The Sabsean come largely, 
though not exclusively, from Sirwah and Marib, east of Sana, 
though many come from Nashq m Minsean territory and they 
have been found in Hadramaub, Sketch maps of the district 
are given in Hommel’s Chrestomathie. Btolemy is mistaken in 
puttmg Kataban east of Hadramaut, 

3, History. — Some have found the earliest 
reference to the Yemen in Magan of the old 
Babylonian monuments, identifying it with |id of 
the 'Minsean inscrii}tions. Magan has been local- 
ized in so many places that this reference is doubt- 
ful.® In the C)T various names occur — 

as being closely connected. «3D may be best 
explained as a doublet of being a fairly exact 
reproduction of the foreign name, Avhereas in wsu? 
the sibilant has undergone the usual change It 
is very doubtful if the Minseans are mentioned in 
the OT, and so far they have not been found in 
the Assyrian texts, though Asshurbanipal (c. 645) 
conquered Abyateh,® king of the Arabs. Abyateh 
is probably a name that occurs on Minfean 
though not on Sabsean monuments. In 733 
Tiglath Pileser III. refers to Taima Saba and 
Khaifa. In 715 Sargon® names Samsi, queen of 
Aribi, and Itaniai a the Sabsean,'^ So it is assumed 
that the people w^ere then living in N. Arabia, 
perhaps as nomads, and that later they migrated 
southwards. Be that as it may, the Minseans 
and Sabseans of history were settled in the Yemen. 
This district was important because it was on the 
trade route from India and the East. Its kings 
owed their wealth to the customs which they 
levied perhaps more than to the products of their 
own land. 

The names of about 30 kings of Ma'in are found 
on the monuments, but, though the order of their 
reigns has been to some extent fixed, yet there are 
no data to settle the time limits of the kingdom, A 
son of a king of Ma’in was king of Hadramaut, and 
HaL 193 points to close intercourse between the 
two countries. Their relations with Saba were not 
always harmonious. More is known of their 

ij. H. Mordtmaiwri, Beitr&ge zu minidsdhen JBp^raphih, 


Weimai, 1897, 

3 For further details of the dialect of Hadramaut see ZBMQ 


xxxvii. 118833 B93. 

s L. W King, nut. of Sumer and Ahhad, London, 1910, p. 241. 

4 The names respectively of a people, a land, and a town. 

5 Eassam prism. ® Annuls, 11. 97-99. 

7 Itamara is obviously IDW' of the Sabsean inscriptions. 


activity. They were a peaceful folk and their 
business enterprise lyas wide-spread. At el-Ula in 
N. Arabia was a big Minsean settlement on the 
caravan route to Gaza, and it lias left inscriptions 
extending over a long period. A sarcophagus was 
found in Egypt with the epitaph of an Aiabian 
agent in the incense traffic, find in the island of 
Delos an altar dedicated to Wadd. Controversy 
still rages over the date of this kingdom. Was it 
earlier than or contemporary with the Saharan’ 
Epigraphic considerations suggest iliat it was at 
least no earlier. Strahovs authority is quite 
familiar with the Minseans and regards them as 
one of the nations of the Yemen. On the other 
side it is argued that for several hundred years 
they held a commanding position in N. Arabia, 
and yet they are never mentioned— at least by 
name — in Assyrian records. Therefore their power 
must have come to an end before the arm of 
Assyria reached so far. But it has been mentioned 
above that Asshurbanipal probably came in con- 
tact with them. Possibly Itamara was the Babaian 
official of a Minjean king. Saba is oecasionally 
mentioned in Minfcan inscriptions, but Ma'in 
never in the Sabsean ; therefore Ma'in was finished 
as a kingdom. In view of the fragmentary char- 
acter of the records and their predominantly 
religious contents, the argument from silence is 
risky. The attempt to pub Ma'in before Baba— 
beginning 1400 B.C, or eailier — may be due to the 
legendary wealth of Arabia Felix ; the existence 
of two States side by side does not agree with the 
tales of the land of gold and incense. 

The history of Saba is clearer ; about 50 rulers 
are known, who fail into three classes; (1) 15 are 
called muJcarrih (vocalization uncert«ain) and are 
obviously the earliest ; the title means * priest’ and 
is parallel to the title misimd borne by some kings 
of Ma'in ; (2) 17 kings of Saba followed, and then 
(3) 26 kings of Saba and Ilaidan {dhu Itaiddn). 
Perhaps blie mukarribs were vassfils of Ma'in. 
They welt in Sirwah, their family fortiess ; when 
they took the title of king, they shifted their 
residence to Marib, the town famed in Arab story 
for its great dam, the ruin of which coincided with 
the fail of the kingdom. We do not know when 
Saba rose to power ; it may have been c. 800 B.C. 
Some of the later monuments are dated according 
to au era of their own. One from Hi.sn-el-Gliurab 
refers to events that are known from other sources 
to have happened A.D. 525. That puts the first 
year of the Saba^an era in 115 or 114 B.c. It is 
only a guess, though plausible, that this is the 
year of the upheaval in the state wdien the new 
title, ‘king 01 Saba and Haidan,’ appears. The 
period that ended about this time was that of 
Saba’s glory. To it we owe the references in the 
prophets to the omnipresent activity of Sabsean 
merchants. Then the legend of Salijean wealth 
arose, and the Queen of Sheba — a gross anachron- 
ism — reflects popular ideas on the remote country. 
Contemporary with Saba were kings of Hadramaut. 
One inscription reads ; ^ ‘ Ilsharh Yahdib and his 
brother Ya'zil Bayyin the two kings of Saba and 
Eaidan, sons of Fara' king of Saba,’ which suggests 
that the change of government corresponding to 
the change of title was peaceable and due solely 
to internal causes, possibly the need of being 
nearer the sea, the new trade route, Raidan is the 
Arabic ZafEr, near Yerim. Or, if Ilsharh is the 
TK(yap6$ of Strabo, the change may^ be a result of 
Gallus’s expedition. About this time Aden was 
destroyed, and Mauza, on the Red Sea, took its 
place ior a time. Some think that this change was 
caused or accompanied by the rise of the race of 

1 GIS 384: ‘Sha’i? Autar king of Saba and Eaidan son of 
Alban Nahfan king of Saba/ Probably this was a customary 
abbreviation of the second title. 
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Himyar. Others put the rise of Himyar in the 
1st century A.D. The author of the JPeriplus 
Maris Erythrcei {o. A.D. 77) calls Saphar the 
capital of Kliarihaei, king of the Homerites and 
Sabaites. Homerites corresponds to Himyar of the 
inscriptions, Hamer of the Ethiopians. Himyar 
is occasionally mentioned on the older monuments. 
The name was taken hy the Arabs to cover the 
whole country and history, because it was the 
nearest and best known to them. In 27 B.c. fell 
the ftanous expedition of iElius Galius, the only 
time when Rome tried to conquer the Yemen. 
He reached He j ran and the Jauf, destroyed Nesca 
(Hashq), but failed to reach Marib. Yet Saba’s 
greatest glory was past. What Alexander had 
tried to do the Ptolemys accomplished. They 
opened the sea route to India ; so Saha, deprived 
01 its customs duties, fell slowly into decay. 
Arab story has condensed the woik of years — ^per- 
haps of centuiies— into one event, the fall of the 
dam of Marib, though this was as much the result 
as the cause of the disappearance of Saba. 

Here may be mentioned two other names known to the 
classics * the Gehamtse and the Kattabani. Kataban was the 
name of a clan which held high rank under both Minsean and 
Sabaean kings. They then became independent ; a muhamb 
is mentioned, and one king apparently became overlord of 
Ma*in. Their capital was Thumna. Eratosthenes knew them, 
but in Pliny’s time they had disappeared Probably they were 
Sabiean by race. Gab an was a clan which stood high m the 
favour of the Mmsaan kings. According to Pliny, they owned 
some of the incense*bearing districts and in later times held 
the lands of Kataban, ruling as kings m Thumna and Okelis 
(near Shaikh Saad) They used the Mmsean dialect on their 
monuments 

The Aby&siniaus now play a part in the history 
of S. Arabia. Glaser believes that they dwelt 
originally east of Hadramaut and migrated in 
historic times to Africa, whence they returned to 
attack the Himyaiites. On the authority of un- 
published texts he says that there was m 75 B.C. 
an alliance of Saba and Habashat (Abyssinians) 
against Himyar and Hadramaut. There are diffi- 
culties in tins view } perhaps the Habashat are the 
Abaseni of the classics. The last known king of 
Saba and Raidan was alive in A.B. 281. Then 
came foreign domination, for on the Axum monu- 
ments (middle of 4th cent.) the Abyssinian claims 
to be, according to the Greek text, king of the 
Axumites, Homerites, Raidan, Ethiopians, Sa- 
hseans, and Sile (Salhin ’), and, in the Geez text, 
king of Axum, Hamer, Raidan, Saba, and Salhin (?). 
Then in 378 native rulers, of whom nine are known, 
^ain appear Avitli the title, "king of Saba, Raidan, 
Hadramaut, and Yemenat.’ Arabia has now sunk 
to be a pawn in the game between Rome and Persia, 
and Rome works through Abyssinia, Religious 
strife has been added to other causes of unrest. 
After the destruction of J erusalem J ews migrated 
to the Yemen and attained considerable induence. 
One inscription has been found referring to ‘the 
Merciful One, God of Israel and Lord of the Jews.’ 
Christianity was introduced — according to one 
account, about 350, according to anotliei, about 
500 ,* but it was ill received, for it was the faith of 
the national enemies, the Abyssinians. From this 
time onwards the Byzantine historians are valuable. 
The tale is tangled, but the sequence of events 
seems to be that in 523 the Abyssinians attacked 
the Yemen and dethroned Dhu Nuwas, the Him- 
yarite king, who took refuge in the mountains. , 
In his hatred to Christianity he is said to have 
massacred his Christian subjects in Negran (prob- 
ably the story is highly coloured in the martyr- 
oJogy), and in 625 he was defeated a second time 
and slain. Esimphseus (Sumaefa') was installed as 
r^ent, though in 531 Abraha, an Abyssinian 
officer, overthrew him; and, after playing with 
the idea of independence, he remained iaitliful to 
his overlord in Africa. An inscription bearing his 


name and the date 643 tells of his turbulent sub- 
jects and of a breach of the dam at Marib. ^ Tliis 
inscription is unique because it invokes Rahman 
the Merciful One and His Messiah and the Holy 
Spirit instead of the national gods. In 575 the 
Persians were called in, and S. Arabia was more 
or less a Persian province till the coming of Islam. 

4 . Religion. — As most of the monuments are 
votive inscriptions, the names of many gods are 
known. They fall into two classes, and each 
people had its own favourites. The Mineeans 
honoured Wadd, ‘Athtar, Nikrah, and in a lower 
degree Shams. Accoiding to Glaser, Kataban 
worshipped *Amm, 'Athtar, Anbai, and Shams ; 
Hadramaut served *Athtar, Sin, Khal, and Shams ; 
and Saba recognized 'Athtar, Hauhas, Almaquli, 
and Shams. Haubas— the drier— -is said to be the 
moon as the cause of ebb-tide. What Almaquh 
was is doubtful. He was a specially Sabman deity. 
Hamdani says he was Venus; and a summary of 
the theories about him is given in CIS ii. His 
name occms alone and in connexion with 'Athtar 
and Haubas. He may be a foim of one of these 
gods. There is nothing against this, for 'Athtar is 
often named twice in one invocation. He is also 
mentioned as Alraaquh of Hirran. At present 
judgment must be suspended. Some of these 
deities are clearly celestial — Sin and Shams ; and 
'Athtar, though masculine, is one with Ishtar 
(Venus). Arab authors tell of the star- worship of 
their forefathers. 'Amm is said to be the moon. 
While these are the chief gods, tlieze are other 
foirns of them: 'Athtar Sharqan, the eastern or 
rising, and 'Athtar Dhu Qabd, a title for which 
the meaning ‘setting’ has been suggested, but has 
found no favour. There are also thirteen different 
forms of 'Athtar in which the god is qualified by 
some place name like the Baalim of the OT. In 
the same %vay Shams, which is feminine, appears 
in many forms; she is Dhat Hashq, Dhat Ba^dan, 
Dhat I;Iimai, etc. Nikrah is assumed to be the 
god of hate and war — the counterpart of Wadd, 
the god of friendship — and his name is associated 
with the Arabic hariha,^ One dedication may be 
quoted : 

*To ‘Athtar Sharqan and ‘Athtar Dhu Qabd and Wadd and 
Nikrab the g-oda of Ma‘in and Yathil and all the g-ods of their 
lands and tribes and all the gods of sea and land and east and 
west and the kings of Ma'in.’ 

In the other class is Ta’iab, the god of the clan 
Riyam, whose temple, Tur’at, on Mt. Itwa, was a 
place of pilgrimage. He seems never to have 
reached full divine rank, but to have been the 
patron of his worshippers. Possibly he is a de- 
velopment of tree- worship, as Hagr may he of a 
stone- cult. In the same way the tribe of Hamdan 
was specially devoted to Shams and Amir to Dhu 
Samawi, who may be the lord of heaven and who 
was worshipped in Haram. His name does not 
occur in Minsean texts. There are many other 
gods, but they are only names. In addition to 
Wadd, who is sometimes described as Shahran, 
Arabic tradition tells of 'Uzza, Yaghuth, and Nasr, 
which also occur on the monuments, the last also 
in the form N-s-w-r. The modern jinn finds its 
prototype in the spirits of wells and watercourses, 
m-rKl’h. It is not clear whether we should speak 
of a S. Arabian pantheon. Shams does appear as 
Umm'athtar, and there is an inscription which 
may mean that Sin is the son of 'Athtar; but, 
apart from these two indications, the gods stand 
alone. 

Proper names are instructive; many contain 
divine names, The general Semitic II is most 
common, though 'Athtar, Wadd, and others occur. 

1 Another inscription of 449 tells of a breach of the dam and 
its repair (Glaser, Zwi Insehr^ten uber den Bammbrudh von 
JIf and, p. 7f.}. 

2 The change of guttural can be paralleled. 
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Various terms of relationship appear : Ah, Dad, 
and Akh. Those names that contain Wadd, Amm, 
Khal, might he so explained, hut probably the 
gods are meant. Then in place of the divine name 
an abstract appears — righteousness, protection, 
salvation, or fear. In place of a god or his q^uality 
there often stands the name — Sumuh-'ali, Hhe 
name is exalted.* From such names we learn that 
god or some god is exalted, is lord, or is wise j that 
he blesses, commands, or saves men who are in 
some sort his kin. In S. Arabian is the common 
noun meaning ‘god*; it occurs very seldom in 
proper names, is very common in proper names ; 
it appears once or twice as a pioper noun and some- 
times as a common noun. The popular favourite, 
Almaquh, never forms part of a proper name. _ So 
it appears that II went out of fashion as an object 
of worship, though habit remembered him in names. 
In Gn 10*-^® Almodad is a son of J oktan. 

'Athtar Sharqan was the guardian of temples 
and tombs; to him men pray that sacrilegious 
hands may not be laid on their offerings, though 
they make no gifts to him. In the lists of gods 
who are invoked the names of men (especially 
kings) are often inserted, and there are many 
references to the day of N.N. This day can hardly 
be anything hut a memorial feast, and these facts 
point to some sort of apotheosis or ancestor-worship. 
The^ ‘ month of fathers * points to the same con- 
clusion. 

The antelope was sacred to Athtar, and the 
hulTs head was the symbol of the crescent moon. 
It appeals in all manner of forms, from realistic 
representations of the animal to a conventional 
object where only the horns are recognizable. 
Other symbols that may have a religious meaning 
are the sphinx and the date-palm in fruit. This is 
often pictured naturally, but sometimes the stem 
is a truncated cone recalling the pyramid that 
stands between the horns on the bulks head 
or that— in conventional designs— supports the 
horns. 

Worship took place in temples that had names 
of their own. The god took a title from his temple ; 
Almaquh is lord of Aw’wam. That outside Marib 
was an open space shaped like an ellipse surrounded 
by a wall. Various obelisks formed part of the 
equipment. It is not clear if there was any system 
of orientation.^ Perhaps the native rock m the 
middle was the centre of worship. In other places 
there was an avenue of obelisks before the gate. 
Apart from mnkarrib and miswad, several words 
denote ‘ priest ’ j the commonest xs r-sh-w. It is 
usually determined by the name of a god or temple. 
In one place the chief of a tribe is also its priest, 
and sometimes the eponym also was. There are 
many inscriptions in which a man devotes himself, 
his children, his servants, and goods to some god ; ] 
perhaps this happened when he was made priest. 
These men may be the ‘jjeople of Athtar,* the 
‘servants of Wadd,* who are often mentioned. 
The word sh-w- is usually joined with Wadd ; the 
root means ‘to help.’ In el-Ula occur the title 
hw- and its feminine. Arabic suggests that these 
persons correspond to the N. Semitic q^deshipi^ 
while the name recalls the Hebrew 'iV. Nothing 
certain can be said about the functions of the 
priests. Another form of dedication is that in 
which a man dedicates some other person to the 
service of a god ; these may be q^deshtm. 

The ideas of sacrifice and altar are expressed by 
the common Semitic root dhabaha^ ‘to cut the 
throat.’ Oxen and sheep were offered, sometimes 
in large numbers ; and incense played a great part 
in the worship. This is evident from the number 
of altars of incense that have been found and the 
1 Pescription in Nielsen, Die altarabische Mondrehgim, p. 
100 . 


various names in use for them, A special priest 
seems to have been in charge of the incense.^ It 
was common to consecrate figures of men and 
animals in gratitude for favours received or to 
secure desired benefits. These may he the bronze 
figures of animals, four or five inches high, that 
have been discovered. Nothing is heard of images 
of the gods. Pilgrimage has already been men- 
tioned in connexion with Ta’lab. ‘There was a 
month of pilgrimage, apparently in the autumn. 
Their ideas on ceremonial purity were similar to 
those of other Semitic peoples; but tlie Mma^an 
texts dealing with ritual are obscure and still un- 
published. Tithes are often mentioned, and per- 
haps firstfruits, though the word usually has a 
more general sense. 

5 . Civilization.— The wealth and luxury of the 
Yemen were proverbial among the Greeks and 
Romans, and their tales had a solid foundation. 
The monuments show the stools, chairs* and 
couches of which they speak, and tell of ^old 
(gilded ?) statues. The buildings and inscriptions 
that cover the country tell of its wealth, and show 
that the people were skilled masons. They must 
have been capable engineers to build the dam at 
Marib and the tanks at Aden. As sculptors they 
were not so advanced; for the finest lettering 
accompanies crude carving. The bas-reliefs are 
lively and show obseivation, hut the execution is 
rough and clumsy. They succeeded better in 
sculpture in the round, ^ but tlieie is always the 
suspicion that such figures may be of foreign origin ; 
indeed, the Peripliis speaks of an import of statiiary 
from Egypt. A pair of eyes— that d egenei ate into 
circles— on a tombstone betrays Egyptian influence. 
Their work in metal was of a much higher level ; 
much of it deserves to be called lifelike. In art 
they inclined to realism in a way that would not 
be tolerated now. They were probably fine potters, 
to judge by a terra-cotta rhyton ending in a 
goat’s head (though this may be imported from 
Greece). 

The coins are usually poor imitations of Athenian 
models, yet the standard is Babylonian. The 
oldest show the head of the goddess and the owl 
on the amphora. Later comes a male head, prob- 
ably of a king, with long cuils and a diadem, while 
the owl keeps its place on the reverse. Next the 
head has short hair and a wreath with fillets in 
imitation of the Roman emperors, while the 
reverse is unchanged. The expedition of Gallus 
may have had something to do with this change. 
Many coins bear the letter N, possibly a mint 
mark— Nejran? Various inscriptions and mono- 
grams occur. To these remarks there is one 
exception— an Attic tetradrachm with the head of 
Hercules and the lion’s skin and, reverse, a seated 
figuie with the lower limbs draped ; the right hand 
holds a flower, and the hair hangs in curls, while 
the face is shaven ; the name is and « stands 
in the field. The type which served as model 
came into use about 200 B.O. The head of the god 
is hardly distinguishable from Greek work and 
displays the skSl and imitative power of the 
metal-workers. ‘Bright Hayyili coins’ are 
named, but not identified ; also a seld . In late 
Hebrew the seld equalled four denarii. 

The year was solar, and in early times each was 
named after an eponym, though this custom 
dropped with the introduction of the Sabsean era^ 
The names of at least twelve months are known, 
but none agree with those of Arab tradition, so 
some may be duplicates. Their order is unknown. 
Some are derived from the seasons, while others 
are religious, as the months ‘of pilgrimage* and 
‘ of fathers.* The ypr seems to have begun in the 
spring. There are interesting theories about the 

105.80. V. 
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calendar, but they are still too problematical to be 
mentioned here. 

Strabo^ says that the Minseans practised poly- 
andry. This is borne out by the monuments if, as 
is probable, the same names in a group refer to 
the same persons. Elsewhere three men have a 
son in common. It is quite common to find father 
and son associated as kings of one state 5 this 
probably meant the recognition of the son as heir 
apparent. Two brothers are also found sharing 
the title. Governors (kabir) are named, as the 
governor of and the chiefs of the tribes 

were important people. The government was 
clearly feudal, and the line between vassalage and 
independence was not always sharp. The kings 
of Sama* were vassals of Saba. In Abraha’s 
inscription the loyal chiefs receive honorary men- 
tion as kings Women appear, sometimes in 
pairs, as chiefs. Most of the kings have some 
distinctive epithet—' glorious,’ ‘ exalted,’ ' saviour’ 
— as part of their names. 

Works of irrigation are often mentioned, but 
the accounts are usually unintelligible. Palms 
and vineyards played a great pait in the economic 
life. The word for 'vineyard,’ while it means 
' grape ’ in classical Arabic, means ' vineyard ’ in 
the Yemen dialect. Eor details as to trade we 
must rely on classical authors. Pliny tells of the 
cultivation of myrrh and describes tne collection 
of incense ; it grew in one place only in the Yemen 
and on the coast of Africa opposite. There were 
only 3000 families who had the right to gather 
the gum, and they weie held in religious awe. 
Duiing the harvest they had to sepaiate themselves 
from women and funerals, and by these religions 
precautions they improved the crops. There are 
several S. Arabian names for these aromatic gums, 
but some still wait identification. The incense 
was taken to Sabota (Shabwat in Hadramaut), 
where the priests took a tithe of it for the god. 
Then only could it be put on the market. It had 
to be earned through the land of the Gebanitm, 
who took their toll. It is suggested that Gab’an 
comes from the root meaning ' to collect.’ 

The ancient inhabitants of S. Arabia borrowed 
on eveiy hand, yet they were not slavish imitators. 
The name Arabia Felix seems to have been better 
merited than such titles generally are. 
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SABAOTH (Babylonian). — i. The Babylonian 
sabu.— ;The word 'Sabaoth’ has not yet been 
found in Assyro-Babylonian, though the noun 
formed from its root, sdhu, occurs not infrequently 
^ 788. 2 piai, 635, revised text. 


in both singular and plural. The meaning of mhu 
is ' man,’ ' soldier,’ and in the plural ‘ army,’ ' host,’ 
agreeing in some respects with the Hebrew cognate. 
The nearest approach to ‘ lord of hosts ’ would be 
Ml sdM, but this has not yet been found. In many 
historical texts adhu is replaced by its synonym 
xm/inanu (plur. ummandtit expressed by the same 
ideograph, so that it is sometimes uncertain 'which 
word is intended). The Sumerian equivalent of 
sdhu is erim. 

2 . Sar and its Semitic equivalent. — For the 
meaning ‘ hosts,’ the equivalent word seems to be 
Jci§Satti {JeaSdSUj 'to be strong,’ 'numerous’), in 
Sumerian Sar. In many cases, however, some 
such rendering as ‘ host,’ ‘ universe,’ would be pre- 
ferable, if, in translating, usage allows it. To all 
appearance the character like that for Utuki, 
the sun-god, was originally the picture of a circle. 
This implies that it >vas intended to express the 
circle of the earth or the horizon of heaven. Other 
synonymous signs for Sar=JaSSaiu are composed 
of two wedges derived from a curve piobably 
originally representing the vault of heaven, and 
kiS, a character seemingly used on account of its 
pronunciation. With the determinative prefix for 
' god,’ Stt became one of the ideographs for Merq- 
dach, probably as god of the universe. KUSntu is 
also expressed by the double square or enclosure 

meaning a collection of things, 

3 , Sar in the Babylonian lists of gods.— But 
the usage of the inscription gives information of a 
more interesting nature, the most important being 
the evidence of the lists of gods and the Semitic 
legend of the creation. According to a list in 
Cuneiform Texts from Babylonian Tablets, xxiv. 1 , 
the earliest deities were the two Ana, male and 
female persomlications of the heavens. These 
occur afterwards as An-ki, ‘heaven and earth,’ 
and after this as liras and Nin-uras, the two Ana 
(Anu and Anatu) as deities of fruitfulness. Sixth 
in the list is An-sar-gal, ‘Ann,’ the heavens, as 
' the great host,’ whilst the seventh is An-ki-sar-gal, 
Anu and Anatu as deities of the ' great host ’ of 
earth. The eighth and ninth lines have the names 
Ansar and Kisar, which give another combination 
of the root Sar with a development of the idea, as 
these words apparently mean ' host of heaven ’ and 
' host of earth ’ — divine personifications who appear 
in the Semitic creation-stoiy as having been pro- 
duced after Lahmu and Lahainu ; ^ but in this 
legend Anu, the'god of the heavens, is represented 
as Ansar’s son. Later, in the same text, Ansar 
sends forth in turn Anu, Ea, and Merodaeh, to 
fight Tiamat (Tiawath), the dragon of chaos. The 
next divine couple, in the list of gods, whose names 
contain the Sumerian equivalent of Sabaoth consists 
of En-sar and Nin-sar, the 'lord of the iiost’ and 
the ‘ lady of the host.’ This makes a total of six 
couples, the seventh being represented by the 
Sumero- Akkadian Duri and Bari, perhaps 'Age' 
and ‘Eternity,’ the two non-concrete forms or 
counfcei parts of Sar, in which countless number is 
changed^ into illimitable time. Concerning the 
Babylonians we cannot speak with certainty, but 
the Sumerians at least seem to have realized, at a 
very early date, how multitudinous were the 
creatures produced and nourished by the earth, 
and they had evidently also formed the theory 
that the gods dwelling in the heavens (and this 
would include their divine servants and the angels) 
were at least equally so. As a confirmation of 
this, the British Museum tablet K.2100 gives 
(rev. 3 , 4) as a synonym of Dingir-galgaUne, ' the 
great gods,’ the reduplicate word BarSara, 'the 
very numerous,’ or (as the prefix for divinity 
shows that we should translate) ' the divine 
host.’ 

1 See ERE iv 129a, 
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4 . Anu and his divine partners, — Naturally it 
was the really ‘ great ’ gods who exercised rule in 
heaven, where all divine beings obeyed them. In 
agreement with this, the account of the attack of 
the evil spiiits upon the moon (this was supposed 
to be^the cause of our satellite’s eclipses) speaks of 
Sin, Samas, and Istar having been set to rule the 
vault [Mmuq) of heaven, and ‘with Anu they 
shared the dominion of the host of heaven ’ (Sum. 
ki§ ana, Sem, kiUat ^amt, ki§ here replacing the 
seemingly more correct Sar). Here, again, Anu 
appears as the god of the heaven-host •, but it is to 
be noted that, when Merodach became king of the 
gods, power over the host was conferred on him, 
and, as stated in a well-known hymn to that deity 

* the Igigi of the host of heaven and earth ’ {Igigi 
&a ki§§at 4 Srsiti^) are said to wait upon his 
command. It was for ‘the host of heaven and 
earth ’ that the new moon shone {azkaric annuu ina 
^amt 4 ersiti ihhani, * this crescent among the host 
of heaven and earth was created ’ j in Sum. ‘ this 
crescent of the heaven-host [and] the earth-host,’ 
an-§ar-ki-$ar). A deity named Kissat appears in 
WAI li. 60, line 32, as patron of a city which is 
doubtful, but which is possibly the Kafoi of line 
30. If this means ‘ the city of the host,’ it may be 
supposed that the ‘ host of heaven ’ was worshipped 
there. 

5 . The god A§sur as the leader of the Assyrian 
host. — It IS to be noted that, in his abstract of 
Babylonian cosmology, although Bamascius ^ gives 
the feminine principle preceding £a and Dauk^ as 
KissarS, the masculine companion of the same is 
not, as would be expected from the Babylonian, 
Ansaros, but Assoros (Ao-o-wpos), Now, as the 
name of the god Assur is most commonly written 
with the characters An-sar, there is but little 
doubt that the Assyrian name had influenced the 
pronunciation, and changed it, even in Babylonia, 
Whatever may have been the original root of 
AMur, therefore, the Assyrians had applied the 
name of the god to the compound group An-sar, 
and the Babylonian god of the host (of heaven and 
earth) became the god of the armies of Assyria. 
He is represented, in the sculptures of Assur-nasir- 
apli (c. 880 B.C.), as a divine figure within the 
winged disk, flying in the air above the army, 
and drawing the bow against the foe.® We have 
here, apparently, an Assyrian parallel to the 


Hebrew ‘Lord of Hosts, God of the armies of 
Israel’ 

^ 6. Sar=kissatu in the titles of the kings. — As a 
title of the kings of Assyiia, to kiiiati, ‘ king of 
the host ’ (of people or of nations), is fairly common. 
Adad-nirari i. (c. 1330 B.c.) bore it, and it seems to 
have been also adopted, more or less regularly, by 
bis successop. In Babylonia Man-istii-su (c. 2700 
B.c.) calls himself higal ki§, which, in its common 
acceptation, would he equivalent to mr kiiSati ; but 
kU may stand for the city of Kis, over which he 
ruled (though it is difficult to understand, in such 
a carefully -engraved text, how the determinative 
suffix could have been omitted). Perhaps the 
modesty of certain Babylonian kings did not permit 
of their using the to which accompanies divine 
names. Among the later Babylonian rulers who 
used the title ‘king of the host’ (of men) were 
N ebuehadrezzar the Great and Cyrus. It is mainly 
the German Assyiiologists who have discussed the 
meaning of the phrase to M§§ati. H. Wiiickler 
thought that it indicated ‘ king of a fixed definite 
state,’ and was no mere title. C. P. Tiele was of 
opinion that it indicated ‘ something like world- 
lordship.’ ^ Leopold Messerschmidt suggested that 
§ar hiS^ati and ‘ king of the four regions ’ signify 
the possession of two territories, and were not 
mere titles. F. Hoinmel holds similar views to 
the above. C. F. Lehmann-Haupt rendeis to 
ki§§ati (sc. nUi) as ‘ king of the totality of nations.’ 
H. V. Hilpiecht is of opinion that the title was 
first used by the kings of Kis, and was due to word- 
pW (see above). 

To all appearance the Assyro-Babylonian idea of 
the host of lieaven was that it consisted of all the 
divinities whom they regarded as dwelling in and 
beneath the sky; and the stars and heavenly 
bodies in general, identified, as they were, with 
the gods, were included theielu. The host of the 
earth apparently included, in its widest sense, 
everything in the world which the god had created. 
In its narrowest sense, however, the latter stood 
either for all mankind or for the nations under the 
Babylonian or Assyrian kings, wherever they had 
made their rule efiective. 

Litbraturb.— W. Muss-Amolt, A Concise Diet, of the Assyr- 
ian Language, Berlin, etc., 1001-06, p. 46$ f. ; also, for methods 
of writing the expressions, etc , J. In. Strassmaier, Alphabet- 
isches Verzeichniss d^er assyrischen und akhadisehen Worter, 
etc., beipzig, 1886, p. 656 1 T. G. PlNGHES. 
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Primitive (Hutton Webster), p. 885. 

Babylonian (T. G. PINCHES), p. 889. 

Biblical.— See Festivals and Fasts (Hebrew). 

SABBATH (Primitive). i. Introductory.— 
The term ‘sabbath,’ in ordinary usage, is applied 
to a periodic rest-day, dedicated to a god and 
devoted to the exercises of religion. ^ As such the 
term refers particularly to the Jewish Shahbath, 
and its successor the Christian Dies Dominica, or 
the Lord’s Bay. The Muhammadan al junCah, 
‘the meeting’ (for worship), which occurs on 
Friday, is derived from Christian and Jewish 
practice, but on this day labour is suspended only 
while services are being conducted at the mosque. 
In Buddhist lands the Uposatha, which usually 
falls on the day of the new moon, on the day of 
the full moon, and on the two dajs which are 
eighth from new and full moon, is marked by 
fasting and the cessation of secular activities. 
The Uposatha in its origin among the Aryans of 
ancient India could have owed nothing to J ewish 

1 WAI iv. 29, 47-51. ® See DRJS iv. 129*. 

8 A. H. Layard, Nineveh and its Memains, London, 1849, il, 
448, Monuments of Nineveh, Ist ser., do. 1849, pL 13, etc. 


Christian.— See Sunday. 

Jewish (1. Abrahams), p. 891. 

Muhammadan (G. Margoliouth), p. 893. 

or Christian influence, and in its diffusion through- 
out S.E. Asia it appears to have been unaffected by 
the influence of Islam. The question naturally 
arises how far these sabbaths of civilized peoples 
find a parallel in savage and barbarian society at 
the present time. 

The observance of rest-days forma a fairly 
common custom in the lower culture, if exception 
be made of the Australian, Melanesian, and 
American areas. But the rest-day among so- 
called primitive peoples is as a rule not periodic in 
character, nor is it necessarily consecrated to a 
deity and employed for religious services. Furtber- 
more, it is usually marked by various regulations 
which can only be described as superstitions. All 
public gatherings may he discontinued, the house 
or the village closed against strangers, lights 
extinguished, songs, dances, and loud noises for- 
bidden, and abstinence from food and sexual inter- 
course required. The day of rest then presents 
itself as a day of complete quiescence. 
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All these negative regulations find their clearest 
expression in the tabus which have been studied, 
first among the natives of Polynesia, then in some 
other parts of the aboriginal world, and finally 
among peoples of archaic civilization. Tabu, 
indeed, is a wide-spread institution, and evidence 
for its existence steadily accumulates with the 
progress of anthropological research.^ A tabu 
may be defined as a negative regulation or pro- 
hibition which is supported by supernatural sanc- 
tions. The penalty meted out to the tabu-breaker 
is generally death or some physical ailment 
supposed to he inflicted by the onended spirits. 
In time the punishment for the violation of a tabu 
may come to be regarded as an important duty of 
the tribal god, whose chief concern is the mainten- 
ance of the customary moral rules. 

Things or persons are tabued, piimarily because 
they are considered mysterious, abnormal, danger- 
ous-“heeause they axe felt to be potent for weal or 
woe in the life of man. Early psychology, refining 
these ideas and applying them to difierent classes 
of phenomena, produces the cognate notions of 
pollntion and sanctity. The corpse is unclean ; 
the shedder of human blood is likewise unclean ; 
but the priest and king, who belong to a supeiior 
order of beings, are sacrosanct or holy. These 
characteristics are easily regarded as infectious, as 
capable of transmission, not only by physical 
contact, but also by sight and mere proximity. 
Hence prudence dictates a variety of precautions ; 
the dangerous person or thing is removed to a 
safe distance, oris carefully isolated, oris subjected 
to a variety of insulating regulations. The entire 
community is interested in such proceedings, and 
on certain occasions may itself he placed under a 
rigid quarantine. When this iia^jpens, a period of 
abstinence, merging into c[uiescence, will be con- 
sidered the surest means of avoiding spiritual 
dangers which threaten each and every member of 
the body politic. Moreover, when the impending 
danger is specifically attributed to the action of 
spirits or of gods, the observance of the rest-day 
readily develops into a method of propitiating, and 
even of honouring, the supernatural powers. The 
two conceptions of abstinence and propitiation are 
not, indeed, always sharply distinguishable in 
concrete cases, and with advancing culture they 
tend to become more and more closely conjoined. 

It is not improbable that some of the communal 
regulations observed in connexion with primitive 
sabbaths have been modelled on the tabus observed 
by single persons and household groups at such 
critical seasons as birth, puberty, marriage, and 
death. Comparative studies have indicated how 
numeious are the prohibitions which attach to these 
occasions, and it is reasonable to suppose that, 
with the deepening sense of social solidarity, 
observances once confined to the individual only, or 
to his immediate connexions, would often pass 
over into rites performed by the community at 
large. However this may be, piimitive sabbaths 
certainly present themselves as public ordinances 
which bear an obvious resemblance to the entire 
system of private tabus. 

2. Sabbaths at critical epochs. — A survey of 
many rude societies shows that any time of special 
significance, inaugurating a new era or marking 
the transition from one state to another, any time 
of storm and stress, any epoch when untoward 
events liave occurred or are expected to occur, may 
be invested with tabus designed to meet the 
emergency in the communal life and to waid off 
the threatened danger or disaster. Throughout 
Polynesia, in Indonesia, and in certain parts of 
S.E. Asia there exists, or until recently existed, an 
-(‘Xtensive body of communal rest-days, whose pur- 
1 See art. Xabtt. 


pose appears to have been entirely prophylactic and 
protective. In that part of the world periods of 
abstinence and quiescence are imposed because of 
such unusual, and therefore critical, events as a 
conflagration, an epidemic sickness, or an earth- 
quake ; after a death ; at the changes of the moon ; 
at the end of the old year and the beginning of the 
new year ; during a time devoted to^ the banning 
of ghosts and demons ; and in connexion with such 
important undertakings as the commencement of a 
war, seed-planting and harvest, and the celebration 
of a solemn religious ceremony. The procedure in 
each case is much the same : the community sub- 
jects itself to a number of negative regulations, 
imposing idleness, fasting, and continence upon all 
its members. 

These sabbaths at critical epochs formerly con- 
stituted a noteworthy feature of Polynesian life, 
especially in old Hawaii, where the institution of 
tabu perhaps reached its acme of development 
Their observance varied according as they were 
common or strict. When a common season pre- 
vailed, the men were required only to abstain from 
their usual duties and to attend at the temple, 
where prayers were offered every morning and 
evening. During a period strictly tabued the 
regulations had a sterner chaiacter, and in con- 
sequence a general gloom and silence pervaded the 
whole district or island. Every tire and light was 
extinguished ; canoes were not launched ; no 
erson bathed j and no one was to be seen out of 
oors, except those whose presence was required 
at the temple.^ Prom another account we learn 
that any one found in a canoe on a tabu day 
incurred the death penalty, and that a like fate 
was reserved for the man who indulged in carnal 
pleasures or only made a noise at such a time.^ 
Communal tabus of the strict type that has been 
described were observed by the Hawaiian Islanders 
on a variety of occasions, particularly when a chief 
temple was consecrated and when the New Year’s 
festival was celebrated. The Hawaiian religious 
system also included a remarkable approximation 
to the institution of a weekly sabbath. In every 
lunar month there were four tabu periods, dedicated 
severally to the four great gods of the native 
pantheon. The first was that of Ku, from the 
third to the sixth night ; the second, that of Hua, 
at full moon, including the fourteenth and fifteenth 
nights ; the third, that of Kaloa, on the twenty- 
fourth and twenty-fifth nights; and the fourth, 
that of Kane, on the twenty-seventh and twenty- 
eighth nights. During these tabu periods a devout 
king generally remained in the temple, busy with 
prayer and sacrifice; women were forbidden to 
enter canoes, and sexual intercourse was pro- 
hibited.® 

Seasons of communal abstinence and quiescence 
were enforced in the Society and Marquesas 
Islands m connexion with the bonito fishing, and 
in New Zealand at the time of planting of the 
kumara, or sweet potato.^ In the Tonga Islands, 
when the sacrifice of firstfruits occurred, all work 
was forbidden, and even any one’s appearance out 
of doors, unless for the purpose of the ceremony, 
was interdicted.^ The natives of Samoa, who 
ossessed a remarkably complex pantheon of 
ivinities with animal and vegetable attributes, 

1 W. EUis, Narr. of a Tour through. Hawaii, or Owhyhee, 
London, 1826, p. 366 ff. 

2 H. T. Oheever, The Island World of the. Padiio, Glasg’ow, 
1851, p. 63. 

8 W. B. Alexander, A Brief Hist, of the Hawaiian leople, 
New York, 1899, p. 60 ff. ; David Malo, Hawaiian Antiquities, 
Honolulu, 1903, p. 66. 

4 J. A. Jiloerenhout, Voyages aux ties du grand ocdan, Paws, 
1887, i. 616 ff, ; J. Qowm, The Maoris of New Zealand, Christ- 
chutct, N.Z , 1910, p. 116 ff. 

s W. Mariner, An Account of the NaMves of the Tonga Islands, 
Boston, 1820, p. 381 ff. 
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were obliged to suspend work on certain occasions 
devoted to their worship.^ During December, 
when the god Ratu-niai-Mbulu was supposed to 
visit the Fiji Islands, a sabbatical period ensued. 

‘Throughout that moon it is tabu to beat the drum, to sound 
the conch-shell, to dance, to plant, to fight, or to sing at sea. 
... At the end of the month the priest sounds the consecrated 
shell • the people raise a great shout, carrying the good news 
from village to village, and pleasure and toil are again free to 
all.' 2 

The scanty records of aboriginal Polynesian 
society also contain some passing references to 
the observance of communal sabbaths on certain 
occasions when the social consciousness had been 
deeply moved by untoward and disastrous events. 

In the island of Futuna ‘ they go so far as to tapu the day— • 
to interdict all work in order to please the gods, or to 
avert the hurricanes '3 

In Hawaii a tabued period was declared during 
the sickness of a chief. ^ In Samoa the death of a 
chief of high rank was followed by the suspension 
of all work in the settlement for a period of from 
ten to thirty days, until the funeral ceremonies 
were performed.® On the island of Yap, one of 
the Carolines, two aged wizards, before whom all 
important questions come for decision, have the 
power of laying tabus on an entire village. The 
periods of seclusion have been known to last for 
six months. The critical epochs, when such inter- 
dicts are imposed, occur at a time of drought, 
famine, or sickness, after the death of ^ a chief or 
famous man, and before a fishing expedition. 

‘ In short, any great public event is thus celebrated, and, in 
fact, there is always a tabu in full swing somewhere or other, 
to the great disgust of the traders, who only see in these 
enforced holidays an excuse for idling, drunkenness, and 
debauchery.' 3 

Seasons of communal abstinence are not found 
in Australia, and only faint indications of them 
exist within the Melanesian area. In New Guinea 
a few instances have been noted, all within the 
British possessions there. On the other hand, the 
Indonesian tribes of Borneo, including the Kayans, 
the Sea Dayaks, and the Land Dayaks, keep many 
sabbaths in connexion with agricultural operations 
and other critical occasions. The Bornean regula- 
tions disclose a fairly consistent effort to adj'ust 
the length of the communal tabu to the inmort- 
ance of the event which it commemorates. Thus, 
house-building imposes a shorter season of absti- 
nence than does planting or sowing j a single death 
in the village may require the cessation of activity 
by the inhabitants for only one day ; but an 
epidemic sickness may necessitate a three days’ 
rest, as among the Sea Dayaks, or even an eight 
days’ rest, as among the Land Dayaks. The 
restrictions themselves appear to be substantially 
the same in all instances. I 

The inhabitants ‘ remain in their houses, in order to eat, ' 
drink, and sleep ; but their eating must be moderate and oiten 
consists of nothing but nee and salt. . . . People under inter- 
dict may not bathe, touch fire, or employ themselves about 
their ordinary occupations.' 7 

To these prohibitions should be added that of 
sexual intercourse, a tabu specifically mentioned 
for one Bornean tribe,® and probably found among 
others. 

Communal sabbaths appear to be unknown to 
the nomadic hunting tribes which occupy the 
interior parts of Borneo and probably represent an 
aboriginal population. The custom under con- 

1 G. Turner, Bmioa, London, 1884, pp, f., 60. 

2 B, Thomson, Th& Mjians, London, 1908, p. lU, 

8 S. P. Smith, in Journal of the Polynesiam. Soaiett/i 1. [1892] 
40. 

4 W. Ellis, Polynesian Researches^ new ed., London, 1869, iv. 
S87. 

B W. T. Pritchard, Polynesian MeminiscenceSf London, 1866, 

W. Christian, The Caroline Islands, London, 1899, p. 290. 
V Spenser St. John, Life in the Forests of the Far East, 
London, 1862, 1, iVeflf. ^ 

8 R. S. Douglas, in Sarawak Museum J oumac, i. [1911] 146 if. 


sideration must therefore be an Indonesian im- 
portation into Borneo — a conclusion which is 
strengthened by the fact that similar observances 
prevail among the Indonesian inhabitants of the 
Nicobars, Bali, Nias, the Mentawi Islands, 
Formosa, and the Philippine Archipelago. A 
typical instance is afforded by the inhabitants of 
the Pagi Islands, which form the southern exten- 
sion of the Mentawi group. These people worship 
the evil spirits which manifest their power in 
thunder and lightning, earthquakes, tornadoes, 
and floods. When confronted by .some real or 
imaginary danger, they shut themselves up in 
their villages and exclude all strangers. During 
this period of separation from the world they may 
neither give nor receive anything, they must 
refrain from eating certain articles of food, and 
they may not engage in trade. ^ Another authority 
points out that, while all crises in the communal 
fife of the natives are thus kept as periods of 
restriction, yet in some cases the rest-days have 
become joyous festivals and holidays.^ 

Assuming, with modern ethnogiaphers, that the 
Indonesian peoples represent ^ an admixture in 
various proportions of primitive Indian and S. 
Mongolian stocks, we need not be surprised to 
discover that in certain parts of S.E. Asia, and 
notably among the Tibeto-Burman tribes of Assam 
and Burma, communal sabbaths form a character- 
istic feature of the native culture. The word 
genna, which the Nagas of Manipur apply to any- 
thing tabued or forbidden, also signifies the village 
rest-days imposed in connexion with the rice 
cultivation, after the occurrence of unusual pheno- 
mena, such as earthquakes, eclipses of the sun or 
moon, and the appearance of comets, the destruc- 
tion of a settlement by fire, and the outbreak of 
an epidemic sickness.® Indeed, as an early writer 
remarks, 

there la ‘no end to the reasons on which a kennie must or 
may be declared, and as it consists of a general holiday when 
no work is done, this . . . Sabbath appears to be rather a 
popular institution,’ 4 

The genna custom seems to have attained its most 
complicated and grotesque development among the 
Nagas, but it is found among other peoples of 
Assam and may be traced in various parts of 
Burma. 

The close resemblauces which exist between 
these sabbatical observances in S.E. Asia, Indo- 
nesia, and Polynesia lend j>robability to the hypo- 
thesis that we are here in the presence of an 
institution which has been gradually diffused from 
its Asiatic home over the Indian Archipelago and 
thence into the islands of the Pacific. But it will 
not do to infer that the conceptions which in this 
part of the world have generated the tabued day 
, are therefore local and confined. On the contrary, 
they underlie a Avxde range of social phenomena. 

There are few superstitions with a wider pre- 
valence among the lower races than that which 
requires the suspension of ordinary occupations 
after a death. The prohibition of work at this 
time usually forms only one of a number of 
regulations, which also impose partial or complete 
abstinence irom food and place a ban on loud talk- 
ing, singing, and the wearing of ornaments and 
gay clothing. The explanation of the tabus must 
be sought partly in animistic conceptions; the 
survivors ought to avoid all conspicuous activity, 
if they would not attract the unwelcome attentions 
of the ghost. But a more common belief is that in 
the pollution of death— a belief which leads to 
ip. A, M. Hinlopen and P. Severin, in Tijdsohrift mor 
Indisehe Taal-, Land>, en Volkenkunde, hi [1866] 329 f. 

2 A. Maass, in EE xxxvii, [1906] 155 ff. , 

8 T. 0. Hodson, ‘The Cenna amongst the Tubes of As^m, 
JAI xxxvi [1906] 92-103, The N&ga Tribes of Mampar, 

ser., xly. [1876] i. S16. 
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many regulations as to the proper treatment of a 
corpse, of undertakers, of the dead man's family 
and friends, and of mourners generally. The 
polluting power of death extends to everything in 
its presence; hence the obvious conclusion that 
little or nothing should be done by the survivors, 
at any rate till after the funeral. These tabus are 
often confined to the family or to the relatives of 
the dead. Where, however, the sense of social 
solidarity is strong, the notion of abstinence at so 
critical a season may be extended to the entire 
community. 

An inijuiry into the geographical diffusion of 
this superstition shows it to be not unknown in 
Polynesia, Micronesia, New Guinea, Borneo, and 
some other parts of the Oceanic area. It is dis- 
coverable in Assam, Burma, various parts of India, 
and Tibet. Africa from north to south offers many 
instances of communal tabus following a death and 
imposing abstinence from work. In the New 
World the Eskimo tribes from Greenland to 
Bering Strait possess the custom in a marked 
degree. It is also found among some of the 
Asiatic Eskimo, thus strengthening the argument 
for the transmission of cultural elements be- 
tween N. W. America and N.B. Asia. Since these 
tabued days are observed in many cases by un- 
related peoples, who, as far as our knowledge 
reaches, have never been in cultural contact, it 
may be concluded that the beliefs underlying the 
superstition have not been narrowly limited, but 
belong to the general stock of primitive ideas. 

3. Sabbatarian aspects of religious festivals. — 
The fact that most religious festivals are observed 
as holidays, when men give up secular occupations 
and devote themselves to joyful worship and relaxa- 
tion of all kinds, should not lead to the assumption 
that the remission of labour at such times has 
generally been dictated by practical and non- 
superstitious considerations. It has already been 
pointed out that, in some fairly rude communities, 
abstinence from work forms a part of the regular 
xocedure for facing a crisis and the spiritual 
angers supposed to characterize such an occasion. 
The rest is a measure of protection and propitiation, 
c[uite as much as the fasts, the sacrifices, and the 
prayers by which it may be attended. Where 
ideas of this nature prevau, all labour is tabued. 

As we pass from savagery to barbarism and from 
animism to polytheism, the notion of tabu, at first 
vague and indefcerminate, tends to differentiate 
into the twin concepts of impurity and holiness. 
To the primitive mind the sanctity which attaches 1 
to the priest or king, to such objects of special 
reverence as bull-roarers, idols, and altars, and 
also to certain places and shrines is sufficiently 
material to^ be transmissible and to be capable of 
infecting with its mysterious qualities whatever is 
done at a particular time. The notion of the trans- 
missibilxty of holiness may seem of itself to furnish 
a sufficient reason for abstaining from ordinary 
occupations on a sacred day. In practice, how- 
ever, this idea appears to mingle quite inextricably 
with the opposite though related conception that 
what is holy can be contaminated by contact with 
the secular and the profane. Eurthermore, when 
holy days come to be definitely consecrated to 
deities, who at such times are believed to be 

g resent among their worshippers, it is easy to see 
ow the belief arises that a god is pleased and 
flattered by the enforced idleness of his devotees. 
Abstinence from work then takes its place among 
other rites as a recognized way of expressing a 

n er reverence for the divinity; while, conversmy, 
ibour on his holy day implies a disrespectful 
attitude towards him. 

The consecration of a particular day to a divinity 
is a common feature of polytheistic cults. Had we 


definite information concerning the origin and 
development of the great deities of the higher 
religions, it would probably appear that in most 
instances their connexion with particular days is a 
secondary rather than a primary formation. In 
other words, a period dedicated to a god, and 
observed by his worshippers with abstinence from 
labour, may once have been a season of tabu for 
other and quite difierent reasons. Some pertinent 
instances of tabued days which developed into holy 
days may he noted. Thus, in the comparatively 
well-developed religious system of the Hawaiians, 
the New Year’s festival was consecrated to the god 
Lono ; but the same festival in Fiji was not associ- 
ated with any particular divinity. The four tabued 
enods in the Hawaiian lunar month, which were 
edicated to the great gods of the native pantheon, 
must be considered to have had no original con- 
nexion with any divinity, for among the Bayak 
tribes of Borneo there aie numerous tabus attach- 
ing to the phases of the moon and imposing com- 
munal abstinence. The Bontoc Igorot, a non- 
Christian folk of N. Luzon, observe a sabbath 
which occurs, on an average, about every ten days 
during the year. It is dedicated to Lumawig, the 
only god throughout the Bontoc culture area. Ex- 
amination of the evidence indicates that this 
sabbath in its earlier form was not a periodic but 
an occasional observance, called forth only by 
particular emergencies in the communal life. The 
resent form of the institution exhibits a tendency, 
oubtless directed by the Igorot priesthood, to 
calendarize seasons of tabu at definite and regular 
intervals. Its dedication to Lumawig is probably 
only a natuial outcome of the pre-eminence as- 
signed to that supreme god, who stands out in such 
bold relief against the crowd of ancestral spirits, 
good and bad, investing the Igorot world. ^ Some 
of the Dravidian peoples of India hold festivals in 
honour of their local deities, when labour is usually 
suspended. Mother Earth, an object of much 
devotion in Bengal, is worshipped at the end of 
the hot season. The goddess generally manifests 
herself as the benignant source of all things, but 
sometimes she brings disease and hence requiies a 
propitiatory festival. At this time all ploughing, 
sowing, and other work cease, and Bengali widows 
refrain from eating cooked rice. ^ A similar sabbath 
in honour of Mother Earth is very strictly observed 
by the natives of the Malabar coast.’^ Turning to 
W. Africa, we find on the Slave Coast an annual 
All Souls’ festival kept as a period of abstinence. 
The festival is held in honour of Egungun, a god 
who is supposed to have arisen from the dead, and 
after whom a powerful secret society has been 
named. A similar ceremony, imposing a cessation 
of work for eight days, is observed by the Gold 
Coast tribes, who, however, have not dedicated it 
to a god. These instances, which do not exhaust 
the evidence, illustrate the passage of the tabued 
day into the god*s sacred day. 

4. Sabbatarian aspects of market-days. — Rest- 
days, more or less regular in occurrence and follow- 
ing at short intervals after periods of continuous 
labour, are frequently observed by primitive agri- 
culturists. Sabbaths of this sort appear to he 
unknown among migratory hunting and fishing 
peoples or among nomadic pastoral tribes. A 
wandering hunter requires no regular day of rest, 
since his life passes in alternations of continuous 
labour, while following the chase, and of almost 
uninterrupted idleness after a successful hunt. 
For the herdsman there can he no relaxation of 
the diurnal duties, for the cattle must he driven to 

1 A. B- Jenks, Th& Bontoa Igorot (Ethnological Survey Publica- 
tions), Manila, 1906, i. 206 ff. 

3 w. Orooke, Natims of N. India, London, 190lr, p. 282. 

8 0. K. Menon, in Madras Government Museum BuUetint v, 
fl908J104L 
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pasture every morning ; they must be watched and 
watered ; and at night they must be milked. 
Again, the shepherd, compared with the farmer, 
scarcely needs a regular rest-day ; his occupation 
requires so little continuous exertion that he can 

uisue it ail the year round without any injury to 

is health. A farmer, however, is benefited by a 
period of rest occurring more or less regularly j 
and, though agricultural pursuits are dependent 
upon the seasons and the weather, he is usually 
able to postpone his work for a brief period with- 
out serious loss. It might be argued, therefore, 
that the change from pastoral to agricultural life 
would itself be sufficient to call into existence the 
institution of periodic rest-days. It seems true, 
however, that the connexion of the rest-days with 
the farmer’s pursuits is due to the obvious fact that 
a regular sabbath implies a settled life, a fairly 
well-developed form of social organization, and 
something approaching a calendar system. 

The greater number of periodic rest-days ob- 
served by agricultural peoples in the lower stages 
of culture are associated with the institution of the 
market (g'.-y.). Days on which markets regularly 
take place are not infrequently characterized by 
Sabbatarian^ regulations. Such market-days have 
a wide difiusion. Markets every fifth day are 
found in various parts of New Guinea, in Celebes, 
Sumatra, and Java, and among the natives of 
Tongking, Siam, and Burma. Throughout the 
central parts of Africa, from the British and 
German possessions in the east to those of the 
Portuguese and French in the west, there are 
numerous market-places where neighbouring com- 
munities meet regularly to exchange their produc- 
tions. Usually every fourth day is a market-day 
and is observed by the cessation of ordinary occupa- 
tions. A similar custom exists among the peoples 
on both banks of the lower Congo. The market is 
a well-developed institution among the semi- 
civilized negroes about the Gulf of Guinea, Here 
we find market- weeks varying from three to ten 
days in length. One week-day is usually reserved 
for the market and is often regarded as the appro- 
priate time for abstaining from toilsome labour. 
Similar market-days, kept as general holidays, 
were known in ancient Mexico, Central America, 
Colombia, and Peru. 

A market-day is necessarily more or less of a 
rest-day. Those who attend a market must aban- 
don for the time being their usual occupations. It 
is also a holiday, afibrding opportunities for social 
intercourse, sports, and amusements of all sorts. 
Such seems to be the character of most of the 
market-days found in S.H. Asia and the adjacent 
islands, as well as in some parts of Africa. In the 
Congo region, hovrever, the market-day sometimes 
bears an unlucky character, and a distinct tendency 
exists to attach various restrictions to it. In the 
Guinea region the market-day often (though not 
always) coincides with the general day of rest 
observed by an entire community. As such it 
may he consecrated to a god and rigorously 
observed. This extensive development of Sabba- 
tarian regulations appears to be confined to 
Africa. 

5. Unlucky days as sabbaths.—- The observance 
of unlucky days is a familiar phenomenon in primi- 
tive society and among peoples of archaic civiliza- 
tion. Under the attenuated form of a survival 
the superstiti on still lingers in civilized lands. The 
precautions which characterize these days — ^not to 
engage in various activities, not to eat specified 
foods, not to indulge in sexual intercourse, not to 
travel, not to buy or sell — illustrate clearly enough 
the general likeness between periods tabued and 
periods deemed unlucky. 

A common source of the belief in unlucky days 


is to be sought in the erroneous association of 
ideas. If an unfortunate event has taken place on 
a certain day, the notion easily arises that all 
actions performed on the recurrence of the day will 
have a similarly unfortunate issue. Among the 
Tshi of W. Africa, e,g., the most unlucky day is 
the anniversary of the Saturday on which Osai 
Tutu was slain in ambush near Acronianti in 
1731.1 

The observation of natural phenomena often 
accounts for the unlucky character assigned to 
certain occasions. Many superstitions attach them- 
selves particularly to the moon. Vaiious primitive 
peoples have pronounced beliefs respecting the un- 
favourable influence of the moon on human activi- 
ties. A partial or complete abstention from work 
may be required during the waning moon, as well 
as during the two or three days of the moon’s in- 
visibility at the end of the lunation. Eclipses of 
the moon are sometimes considered unlucky ftir 
work and are accompanied by fasting and other 
foims of abstinence. During such times of un- 
canny and terrifying darkness it is thought wise 
to avoid every sort of activity, as well as the con- 
sumption of food which may be tainted with mys- 
terious evil. Thus, m S. India, when an eclipse 
occurs, the people retire to their houses and remain 
behind closed doors. No one would think of initi- 
ating any important work at this time.^ 

^ Among many peoples m the lower culture the 
time of new moon and full moon, much less com- 
monly of each half moon, is a season of restric- 
tion and abstinence. The lunar day is sometimes 
a holy day dedicated to a god, who may he identi- 
fied with the moon itself. Instances of this sort 
are to be correlated with the general course of 
religious development, involving, as it does, the 
emergence of polytheistic cults and the sehematiza- 
tioii of the ritual. But under moie primitive con- 
ditions the lunar day is an unlucky (or tabued) 
day, quite independent of any association with a 
deity. The existence of these lunar tabus in Poly- 
nesia, Indonesia, and Africa, to say nothing of the 
survivals of them in Asiatic and European lands, 
throws light on the origin of the Hebrew Sabbath 
and its assumed Babylonian original. 

The observance of unlucky days has undoubtedly 
retaided human progress. They hinder individual 
initiative and tend to prevent the undertaking of 
lengthy enterprises which may he interruptea by 
the recurrence of an unfavourable period. Their 
extensive development compels fitful, intermittent 
labour, rather than a steady and continuous occu- 
pation. They may even directly affect political 
and social conditions where, as in modern Ashanti 
and ancient Rome, assemblies could not be held, 
or courts of justice stand open, or armies engage 
the enemy, when the unlucky day came round. 
It is equally obvious that all such beliefs play into 
the hands of the astrologer and magician, and thus 
tend further to strengthen the chains with which 
superstition fetters its votaries. 

Literatueb.— T he authorities are quoted in the article. For 
a much fuller discussion of the subject, tog^ether with an exten- 
sive bibliography, see Hutton Webster, Rest JDay^s, New York, 
1916, esp. chs. i-v., ix. HUTTON WEBSTER. 

SABBATH (Babylonian). — Notwithstanding 
that the Sabbath, as we know it, may be a specifi- 
cally Hebrew institution, there is eveij probability 
that it had its origin in Babylonia. In that 
country, however, it was not the rest-day ending 
the seven-day week, owing to the Creator having 
rested from His work on that day (Gn 2®), hut was 
due to the festival of the full moon on the 16th 

1 A. B. Ellis, The Tahv-s^eoMng Peoples of the Gold Coasts 

London, 1887, p. 2191 . ^ . 

2 E. Thurston, Omens and BupersMims of 8. Inaia^ London, 
1912, p. 44, 
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day of the month, when the earth’s satellite 
* rested ’ for a while at the height of his brilliancy, 

1. The Akkadian (Semitic Babylonian) word 
for ‘ Sabbath ’ and its origin. — The word by which 
the Babylonian Sabbath is designated is the some- 
what rare term §apattu^ or Sabattu'^, long known 
to Assyriologists, and early recognized as the 
probable original of the Hebrew sabbath. The 
second (labiM) radical, however, is apparently not 
hh, but h or and the third (the dental)^ is 
doubled. The word originated in the Sumerian 
§a-bati a compound meaning * mid-rest ’ or * heart- 
rest’ {Sagt * heart’; haty ‘to reach the end,’ ‘to 
die ’). This the Semitic Babylonians paraphrased 
as thn libbi, ‘ day of rest of the heart’ (‘ day of 
mid-repose’), in WAI Ii. pi. 32, 16«6. That this 
was not the designation of the last day of tlie 
seven-day vreelc, however, is shown by the fragment 
published in WAI III. pi. 56, no. 4, 1. 27, completed 
by the duplicate in rSBA xxvi. [1904] pL, and 
pp. 51-56, where it is explained as the 15th day of 
the month, when the moon was more or less at the 
full. 

2. The moon’s ‘ mid-rest ’ in the creation-story. 
— The reason of the adoption of the 15th day of the 
month as the moon’s sabbath seems to be clearly 
stated in the fifth tablet of the Semitic Story of 
the Creation,® notwithstanding that the text is 
unfortunately imperfect, the greater part of an 
essential character being broken away. The 
justification for the restoration of the damaged 
word as Sapattu, however, is shown by the context. 
The passage refers to Merodach’s ordering of the 
heavenly hoodies : 

‘ l^annaru (the moon) he caused to shine, ruling the night : 

He set him then as a creature of the night, to make known 
the days [i e. the festivals]. 

Monthly, unfailing, he provided him with a tiara. 

At the beginning of the month then, appearing in the land, 

The horns shine forth to make known the seasons. 

On the Vth day the tiara perfecting, 

A sabbath ([Sa^attu) shalt thou then encounter, mid- 
[month?3ly."’ 

The trace of the first character of iapaftu lends 
itself to either of the two signs having the phonetic 
value of Sa. 

3. The Babylonian Sabbath and the seven-day 
week. — This is the week with which ^ we are so 
well acquainted, and which Christians have 
adopted from the Hebrews, merely changing the 
day of rest from the seventh to the first day. 
Here, however, Sa-bat and hapattUy its derivative, 
were not applied to the seventh day by the Baby- 
lonians, but another word was used which they 
evidently considered more appropriate, namely 
4’l^iil-galhimy from the Sumerian It-Iyul-galay which 
they translated by 4mu limnUy ‘ evil day.’ This 
was the 7th, 14th, 21st, and 28th days of every 
month, so that, as the Babylonian months had 29 
ox 30 days each, every month consisted of three 
weeks of seven days each, and one of nine or ten 
days, according to the length of the month. Two 
reasons may be suggested for the adoption of this 
seven-day peiiod : (1) the seven (divine) planetary 
bodies, and (2) the fact that the period of a 
lunation may be divided, roughly, into four sections 
of seven days each.® The following is the para- 
graph given by the hemerologiesforthe observance 
of the seventh day of the month as a sabbath : 

‘The 7th day is a holy-day (nw&afiw®*) of Merodach and 
26 r'panitu™ — an acceptable day, an evil day 
The shepherd of the great tribes {nUi raMti)^ shall not eat 
salted meat cooked over the embers, he shall not change his 


1 Probably sahath would be more correct than sabbath 
Another example of dagesh lm& transcribed as dagesh forte is 
the name Zerubbabel, the Babylonian Zeru-BS/bili, ‘seed of 
Babel.’ 

2 Lines 12-18. 

3 See the 6th line of the translation in § 2 , ahove- 

4 Probably the old States of Babylonia, such as Sumer, Akkad, 
KiS, Larsa, Erech, NifPer, etc. 


hodjr-olothing, he shall not be clothed in white, he shall not 
offer a sacnfice. The king shall not ride in a chariot, he shall 
not talk victoriously. 1 The seer shall not make declaration 
with regard to a sacred place. A physician shall not touch a 
sick man. It is not suitable to make a wish.’ 

To this the hemerology for the intercalary Elul 
adds ; 

‘In the night the king shall bring his offering into the 
presence of Merodach and Isbar, he shall make the sacrifice. 
The raising of his hand (in prayer) is acceptable with the god.* 

The entries for the other weekly dies nefasti are 
the same, except that the 14th was dedicated to 
Nin-lila and Nergal, to whom the king hrougbt 
oflermgs and sacrifices at night-time ; the 21st was 
the djiy of votive ofiering to Sin (the moon-god) 
and Samas (the sun-god), when, at dawn, the 
king made his offering to Samas and ‘ the Lady of 
the lands,’ to Sin and Mah, l^erodach’s spouse, 
whilst the 28th was the day of Ea (god of the deep 
and of imtathomable wisdom) and the ‘ rest-day ’ 
(Sumerian H-naamy Semitic bnbhulu'^) of Nergal, 
the god of war, disease, and death. On the 28th 
the king made his offeiings to fia and Mah. 

The contract- tablets seem to^ indicate that 
trading and mercantile^ transactions, including 
those requiring legal advice and composition, were 
continued on the Babylonian ‘evil,’ ‘unlucky,’ or 
‘ unsuitable ’ days just as on any other week-day, 
though oracles or omens may have been consulted 
beforehand. The directions given in the liemer- 
ologies, therefore, refer only to the personages and 
officials named — the liigh-priest (who apparently 
occupied a position comparable with that of a 
bishop), the king, the seer, and the physician (all 
of them, probably, in what the Babylonians would 
have regarded as ‘holy orders’). As the next 
phrase (that concerning the making of a wish) is 
in general terms, this alone seems to refer to the 
ordinary man. At nightfall the ban was appar- 
ently removed, for sacrifices and prayer were then 
allowed to he offered. 

Of special interest in connexion with the seven - 
day week is the 19th ® day of the^ month, which 
was a ‘ week of weeks ’ from the first day of the 
preceding month. This, like the others, was an 
HAvulgallu^'y hut it had a special designation, 
namely ihbii, explained as Hmu Hggatiy * day of 
anger ’ or iba in Sumerian means ‘ anger ’ ; 
hence this rendering). It may therefore be sup- 
osed that the prohimtions of the ordinary weekly 
abbath were strengthened on that of the week of 
weeks. This great day was dedicated to Gula, or 
Bau, the goddess of healing, and the evening sacri- 
fices were for En-urtu (formerly read Ninip), who, 
in Babylonian mythology, is associated with her. 

4. The weekly Sabbath in the inscriptions. — 
This is revealed only, and that dimly, in certain 
lists of offerings found at Warka (the Erech of 
Gn 10^®). These tablets, which are of late date, 
axe best represented by the series in A, T. Clay, 
‘Babylonian Texts.’® The texts which they bear 
are in tabular form, and deal with sheep for 
slaughter and sacrifice. On the 7th, 14th, 21st, 
and 28th days of the months to which the tablets 
refer a sacrificial kid (or lamb) was to he offered, 
though the dates are not always constant. Thus 
in Chislev of the 5th year of Cyrus, when the 
month had only 29 days, the four sacrificial days 
are as indicated here ; in Tehet (also 29 days) of 
the accession-year of Cambyses the first three 
dates only occur, that of the 28th being omitted ; 
in Tehet (30 days) of the 1st year of Cambyses the 
sacrificial kid of the 6th and that of the 13th are 
recorded, two kids for unindicated dates being set 
down for the latter part of the month ; in Tebet 

1 probably really meaning ‘ with pride m his exploits,’ 

implying also that he was not to take part in affairs of State, 
a Often written H-niS-lala-gi, ‘ day 20 less 1.* 
s TaU Oriental Series, vol. i. pp. 75-81 and plates 80-88. 
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(29 days) of the 3rd year of Cambyses the dates 
are the 6th, 14th, 21st, and 27th ; and in Nisan 
(30 days) of the 5th and 6th years of Cambyses the 
four dates are in both years noimal. This seems 
to indicate that the day was not observed very 
strictly, but the varying dates for the sacrifices 
may be due sinaply to the necessity of pei forming 
the sacrifices in the early morning or in the 
evening,^ while it was still dark. The names of 
the gods to whom the offerings were made are in 
no case given, but the chief deities worshipped at 
Erech wore Anu and Istar. The ‘ week of weeks ’ 
is not noticed in these lists of offerings.^ 

In one other respect the Erech tablets confirm, 
as far as they go, the directions of the hemer- 
ologies — namely, that these sacrifices were made by 
members of the piiestly orders, the animals iiaving 
been sent for the purpose by the temple herdsman 
in whose charge they were.* 

Literature.— W. Lotz, Quasstiones de JSistorm Sabhatiy 
Leipzig^, 1S83; T G Pinches, in PSBA xxvi. [1904] 51-60, 
162 f ; A. H. Sayce, m JSicpT xxvii. [1916] 622a , A. T Clay, 
m Tale Oriental Senes, vol i., New Haven, U.S.A., 1916, pp. 
76-80. See also art. Calendar (Babylonian) 

T. G. Pinches. 

SABBATH (Jewish).— I. A sign,— It is still 
far from clear whether or not the Hebrew Sabbath 
was a derivative from Babylonia. But, whatever i 
its origin, it became one of the most specifically ' 
Hebraic institutions. So much was this the case 
that the day was regarded as a symbol of the close 
relationship between Israel and God. Ezekiel, 
reviewing the history of Israel from the day when 
the people was chosen (20®), presents the meSvSage : 
‘Hallow my sabbaths,’ *a sign between me and 
them, that they might know that I am the Lord 
that sanctify them ’ (20^®* The same conception 
of the Sabbath as a sign of the covenant reappears 
in Ex 3P®‘ Israel hallows the Sabbath as a sign 
of the people’s sanctification by God. In part the 
sign implies the marking off of Israel from the rest 
ot the world — a conception which finds expression 
in the Book of Jtihlees^^ in the early Midrash, and 
in the liturgy of the Synagogue. But more promi- 
nently the distinction is less of Israel than of the 
day. ‘ And the Creator of all things blessed this 
day which he iiad created for a blessing and a 
sanctification and a glory above all days.’ ^ Hence 
in the liturgy the commonest epithet applied to 
the Sabbath is ‘ holy.’ The two ideas are closely 
interwoven. The observance of the Sabbath con- 
stitutes a sign at once of Israel’s and of God’s 
fidelity to the covenant. In the epigrammatic 
phrase of a popular Sabbath tahle-hymn composed 
by Abraham Ibn Ezra (12th cent.), ‘I keep the 
Sabbath, God keeps me : it is an eternal sign be- 
tween Him and me.’ In part, again, the sign was 
associated with the Creation (as in the Decalogue 
in Ex and in Gn 2^) ; thus the observance of 
the Sabbath gives evidence of a belief in ‘Him 
who spake and the world was.’ ^ And in part the 
sign was historical This is shown in the associa- 
tion of the Sabbath with the experiences of Israel 
in Egypt.® Perhaps nothing in the Plebrew Bible 

1 As with the Jews, the day m Babylonia began in the evening 
at sunset. 

2 In the Calendar of Lucky and Unlucky days, referred to in 
TIRE hi. 70^ (§ 9), of which the original is published m WAX v. 
plates 48 and 49, there are no recognizable sabbaths— any day of 
the month might be lucky or unlucky, and suitable or unsuit- 
able for work. Thus the 7th of Sivan has the word martw^, 
‘bitterness,’ the 14 5h and 19th aie stated to be ‘ unlucky,’ the 
21st has the recommendation not to ‘ ride in a boat ’ (or ‘ship ’), 
and the 28th was ‘unlucky.’ Among the more noteworthy 
entries are ‘ foitunate in lawsuit’ for busan the 14th, ‘lucky for 
the king’ for the 19th and 21 st of Tammuz, whilst on the 7th of 
Ab * lion-attacks ’ (were to he feared), and the 14th, 19th, 21st, 
and 28th were simply ‘ unlucky.’ On the 28th of Ohislev one 
ought not to take a wife, ‘ it is not prosperous ’ (Sum. nu-sisay 

19, 81 ^ li. 82. 

5 Meohilta, ed. M, Fnedmann, Yienna, 1870, p. 103 f. 

6 16. 104ct. 


is more beautiful than the use made of Israel’s 
sufierings in Egypt. They are to be motive for 
kindness to the stranger ( Lv 19®^), and are to prompt 
the Israelite to give rest to his servants on the 
Sabbath (see the Decalogue in Dt 5^®). 

^ 2. Sanctification. -— All these aspects of the 
Sabbath — as a memorial of God’s power as Creator, 
of His love as Redeemer from Egyptian bondage, 
a|nd of the choice of Israel — are summed up in the 
liturgical Kidduslij or sanctification, presciubed for 
use in the home (and also in the synagogue) on the 
Friday eve. After quoting Gn the Kiddush 
runs thus : 

‘ Blessed art thou, O Lord our God, King of the universe, 
who Greatest the fruit of the vine. 

Blessed art thou, O Lord our God, King of the universe, 
who hast sanctified us by thy commandments and hast taken 
pleasure in us, and in love and favour hast given us thy holy 
Sabbath as an inheritance, a memorial of the creation— that 
day being also the first of the holy convocations, in remem- 
brance of the departure from Egypt. For thou hast chosen us 
and sanctified us above all nations, and in love and favour hast 
I given us tiiy holy Sabl)ath as an inheritance. Blessed art thou, 
0 Lord, who hallowest the Sabbath. 

Blessed art thou, 0 Lord our God, King of the universe, who 
bringest forth bread from the earth.’ i 

3 Eschatology. — Tlie sign is also eschatological. 
In Jubilees the identity between heaven and earth 
with regard to the Sah*bath observance is asserted. 
The same idea is preserved in the Talmud. The 
eaithly Sabbath points forward to the Sabbath in 
another world, ‘ a tvorld wdiich is entirely Sabbath. 

So with the liturgy. In the grace after meals for 
the Sabbath occurs this sentence : * May the All- 
merciful let us inherit the day w'hich shall be 
wholly a Sabbath and rest in the life everlasting.’ ® 
And, just as this thought worked forwards to the 
world to come, so it worked backwards to the 
patriarchal age. In the Apocfdypse of Baruch w’e 
read : 

‘The unwritten law was named amongst them [Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob], and the works of the commandments were 
then fulfilled, and belief in the coming Judgment was then 
generated, and hope of the world that was to be renewed was 
then built up, and tlie promise of the life that should come here- 
after was implanted ’ 

Jubilees f too, is animated with the same desire 
to include those who lived before the Law in the 
observance of its behests. The same thought is 
found in the Talmud.® Again, it will he best 
to quote a passage from the liturgy, which (like 
the passage cited above) sums up so much of 
Jewish thought regarding the Sabbath that it will 
save much exposition. The quotation that follows 
is from the Sabbath afternoon service. 

‘Thou art One and thy name is One, and who is like thy 
people Israel, an unique nation on the earth ? Glorious great- 
ness and a crown of salvation, even the day of rest and holiness, 
thou hast given unto thy people : Abraham, was glad, Isaac 
rejoiced, Jacob and his sons rested thereon : a rest \ ouchsafed 
in generous love, a true and faithful rest, a rest in peace and 
tianquilhty, in quietude and safety, a pci feet rest wherein thou 
delightest Let thy children perceive and know that this their 
rest is from thee, and by their rest may they hallow thy name. 

Our God and God of our fathers, accept our rest ; sanctify us 
by thy commandments, and grant our portion m thy Law ; 
satisfy us with thy goodness, and gladden us with thy salvation ; 
purify our hearts to serve thee in truth j and in thy love and 
favour, 0 Lord our God, let us inherit thy holy Sabbath ; and 
may Israel, who hallow thy name, rest thereon. Blessed art 
thou, OLord, who hallowest the Sabbath. ’8 

4. Rest. — On the physical side, the predominant 
feature of the Sabbath was naturally, as the name 
implies, cessation from labour. The Pentateuch 
does not define the term ‘ labour,’ but there axe 
incidental references to the prohibition of gather- 
ing sticks (Nu 15®®), kindling fire (Ex 35®), cooking 
and baking (16®®), travelling (16®®, hut ct. 2 K 4®®}, 
bearing burdens, and conducting business (Am 8®, 

1 See the present writer's notes onp. oxxxix of the Anriotated 
Edition of the Authorised Daily Prayer Booh, London, 1914. 

2 Mech 103b ; T.B. Rmh EosMnah, Sla. 

s Authorised BaUy Prayer Booh, p. 284; see Mshnah, 
Tamid, vii. 4. 

4 Ivii. 2, ed. R. H. Oharies, London, 1896, p 99 ; Bar. Ivii. 2. 

5 T6md, 216 ; Gen. Rabbm, xi., Ixxix. 

6 Authorised Daily Prayer Book, p, 176 f. 
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Jer Neh 13^®). Tlxe Mishnah^ defines the 
main 39 categories of forbidden work^ to these 
were added others which, though not included in 
these categories, were liable to result in a breach 
of the Sabbath laws.*^ The criticism of these 
Sabbath laws is too familiar to need discussion ; 
undoubtedly there was an excessive development 
of legalistic minutise, but it is not so certain that 
the conseq^uence was a sacrifice of spirit to letter.® 
It must here suffice to indicate that no Sabbatical 
regulation was, in Rabbinic law, permitted to 
stand in the way of saving life in cases of illness 
or danger. The Law, it was held, was given that 
man might live by it {Lv 18®) ; hence the Sabbath 
must not be pleaded as a reason for peimitting man 
to die thereon.^ Perhaps the most perverse attack 
on the Sabbath as a day of rest is found in some of 
the Greek and Latin authors.® This type of attack 
culminates in Seneca. To Seneca the Jewish 
Sabbath is a worthless institution : 

‘To remain idle every seventh day is to lose a seventh part of 
life, while many pressing- interests suffer by this idleness.’® 

The difficulty of maintaining a genuine Sab- 
batical rest, while making the allowances necessary 
for life, has always been felt. In modem times 
economical reasons have led to many new anxieties, 
for which a solution has not yet been found. To 
revert to the older difficulties, the Maccabees, after 
experiencing the danger of refusing to fight on 
the Sabbath against foes who took advantage of 
the refusal, disci iminated between offensive and 
defensive warfare. Josephus shows that mean ad- 
vantage was taken by Pompey of this discrimina- 
tion : 

‘Pompey utilized the seventh days, on which the Jews ab- 
stain from all sorts of work for religious woisbip, and raised his 
bank then, but restrained his soldiers from fighting on those 
days ; for the Jews only acted on the defensive on Sabbath- 
days,’'^ 

On the whole, the Rabbinic laws as to the permis- 
sible and the forbidden succeeded in avoiding the 
two extremes. This is seen when the Rabbinic 
system is compared with that of the ^faraites (q.v , ). 
Anan, the founder of the sect, insisted on sitting 
in darkness on Friday nights (Ex 35% and forbade 
his adherents to leave the house on Sabbath, 
except to attend public worship (16’^). Similarly 
with the Samaritans and Sadducees.® Rabbinic 
custom permitted movement within limits, and 
also not merely allowed but ordained that lights 
be kindled before sunset. Great relief was obtained 
also by employing (under rigid restrictions, how- 
ever) non- Jewish labour. The legalistic attitude 
led to certain ‘ legal fictions ’ ; hut on the whole it 
had the advantage that, by reducing the exceptions 
to code, it effected the maintenance of the general 
principle of rest.® 

S. Joyousness, — The idea that the Sabbath was 
felt as a burden has no foundation whatever. 
Once for all this misconception was dispelled by 
S. Schechter in his Studies in Judaism?-^ The 
Sabbath was given in love ; it was a ^good gift ’ ; 
it was a day of happiness or delight. 

‘Sanctify or honour the Sabbath by choice meals, beautiful 
garments; delight your soul with pleasure and I will reward 
you (for this very pleasure) ’IS— an idea baaed.on Is 6813<* 


1 Shahlath, vii. 2. 

3 M. Friedlander, The Jewish Religion, London, 1891, p. 361. 

3 The famous controversies between Jesus and the Pharisees 
are examined, fiom the Pharisaic point of view, by the present 
writer in hia Studies in Pharisaism and the Qospels, Cambridge, 
1917, ch. xvu. 

4 T.B. *AhMah Zardh, 276 ; Ueeh^ 1036. 

5 See T. Reinach, Textes auteurs greoa et romains relatifs 
au^udatsme, Paris, 1896, Index, 8,v. ‘Sabbat.' 

6 Quoted by Augustine, de Giv. Pei, vi. 11 ; Reinach, p, 262. 

7 BJ I. vii. 3. 8 Of, JJB X, 692. 

9 A fine treatment of the question is given in 0, G. Montefiore, 
The Bible for Home Reading, London, 1896-99, pt. i p. 86; and 
in M. Joseph, Judaism as (keed and Lije\ do 1910, bk. ii. ch. 
Ill 

39 1st ser., London, 1896, p, 297 fl. 

33 TOsefta B^rakhdth, hi. 7. 13 JOdrasb to Pa 92. 


The liturgy speaks of the Sabbath as a hallowed 
and blessed day which * in holiness giveth rest unto 
a people sated with delights.’ ^ The three Sabbath 
meals were a religious duty.® It was a day of 
happiness in the home, inaugurated by a sanctifica- 
tion and closed by a ceremony {hahdalah). This 
happiness was at once material and spiritual. The 
mystical came in to help. Typified as the Bride, 
the Sabbath was greeted with a wonderful chorus 
of welcome.® Husband praised wife by reciting 
the eulogy of the virtuous wife (Pr 31^®'®i), and 
invoked a blessing on his children. Heme’s poem 
on the Princess Sabbath conveys some of the charm 
which pervaded the Sabbath as a result of the 
idealization which became tlxe source of a large 
number of remarkably beautiful home-rites. Nor 
did the charm end with the home in which it began. 

6. Worship. — Domestic j'oys were supplemented 
by special synagogue services, by tlie reading of 
the Bible and the leligious literature. The 
majority of Jewish congregations retain the Baby- 
lonian custom in accordance with which the whole 
of the Pentateuch is read through once a year. 
In a few cases the older Palestine usage (of reading 
the Pentateuch in a triennial cycle) has been re- 
stored. Most of the liberal congregations, how- 
ever, have introduced lectionaries. There are also 
regular readings from the Prophets {haftdrah)^ 
while special prayers and Psalms are naturally 
introduced. Discourses, anciently in the houses of 
study, now more often in the synagogues, are also a 
regular feature of the Sabbath services.^ Seneca’s 
misconception of the Sabbath as a day of idleness 
is due to his ignorance of the use made of the day as 
opportunity alike for study, prayer, and recrea- 
tion. This combination of the austerity of rest 
with the joyousness of active spiritual and domestic 
gladness finds a unique expression in the hymns 
sung at the table on the Friday night. Space 
must be found for one of these, for, like the quota- 
tions already made, it throws a cleai light on the 
Jewish feeling regarding the Sabbath. 

‘ This day is for Israel light and rejoicing, 

A Sabbath of rest. 

Thou badest us standing assembled at Sinai 
That all the years through we should keep thy behest — 

To set out a table full-laden, to honour 
The Sabbath of rest. 

This day %s for Israel tight and rejoicing, 

A Sabbath of rest. 

Treasure of heart for the broken people, 

Gift of new soul for the souls dktrest, 

Soother of sighs for the prisoned spirit— 

The Sabbath of rest. 

This day is for Israel Ught and rejoicing, 

A Sabbath of rest 

When the work of the worlds in their wonder was finished, 
Thou madest this day to be holy and blest, 

And those heavy-laden found safety and stillness, 

A Sabbath of rest. 

This day is for Israel light and ie}oicing, 

A Sabbath of rest 

If I keep Thy command I inherit a kingdom, 

If I treasure the Sabbath I bring Thee the best— 

The noblest of off ei mgs, the sweetest of incense — 

A Sabbath of rest. 

This day is for Israel light and rejoicing, 

A Sabbath of rest. 

Restore us our shrine— 0 remember our ruin 
And save now and comfort the sorely oppresfc 
Now sitting at Sabbath, all singing and praising 
The Sabbath of rest 
This day is for Israel light and rejoicing, 

A Sabbath cf rest.*^ 


1 Authorised Paily Prayer Booh, p. 120, 

2 On these and on Sabbath recreations see I. Abrahams, 
Jewish Life in the Middle Ages, London, 1896, Index, s,v, 
‘Sabbath.’ 

8 Of. Authorised Paily Prayer Book, p. cxx, 

^ On the Sabbath see I. Mbogen, Per jhdisohe Gottesdienst, 
Leipzig, 1913, pp. 107 f., 166 f. 

6 For Hebrew text see Authorised Paily Prayer Book, p, 
cclxix The English version (p. cclxx f.) is by Mrs. E. N. 
Salaman. 
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The most remarkable phrase in this hymn is 
contained in the second verse, which introduces, 
with lyric pathos, the idea of the over-soul, which 
resides in man during the Sabbath.^ The hymn is 
probably of the 13th century. ^ 

7. Modern conditions. — Keference has been 
made to the problem presented by modern economic 
pressure. Myriads of Jews continue to observe 
the Saturday Sabbath, despite all difficulties and 
commercial losses. Many, however, are induced, 
either by laxity or by the exigencies of labour 
conditions, to work on Saturday. There has not 
been any serious movement to transfer the Sabbath 
from Saturday to Sunday. The question was 
raised in the early part of the 19th cent., when the 
liberal movement was organized.^ It was, however, 
soon realized that it would not he possible to retain 
the Sabbath atmosphere if the day were violently 
changed, unless the alteiation were effected with a 
unanimity which obviously could not be attained. 
The fact that the Jewish Sabbath begins on Friday 
evening has been of considerable value in conserv- 
ing the Sabbath spirit even when the Saturday 
rest was no longer obseived. The home-rites and 
sentiments of the Sabbath have been thereby 
retained in cases where work is done on the follow- 
ing morning. In many congregations in America 
and on the Continent there are special Friday ni^ht 
services in the synagogue. In London the Jewish 
Liberal Synagogue holds its chief (though not its 
only) Sabbath service on Saturday afternoon. 
These methods have not solved the problem, but 
they have mitigated it. Throughout modern times 
the* spiritual elements of the Sabbath have been 
recognized as more or less independent of the strict 
cessation of labour. In various parts of America 
special Sunday sei vices are held, but these are not 
treated as Sabbath services. Holdheim, who in 
1846 advocated the transference of the Jewish 
Sabbath from the seventh to the first day of the 
week, remained without serious following. Be- 
sides the economic problem, liturgical questions 
have for the past century greatly exercised 
directors of the synagogues.'* Prominent among 
these questions has been the employment of in- | 
strumental music on the Sabbath. The first organ j 
was introduced in a Berlin synagogue in 1815 ; in 
1840 an organ was for the first time set up in 
America ; the invention was also introduced in 
London in 1859. Organs are still extremely 1 are 
in English synagogues, though they are common 
on the Continent and in America. At first the 
objection to instrumental music was not exclusively 
Sabbatical. Music ceased at Jewish worship after 
the destruction of the Temple, as a token of 
mourning Gradually, however, it crept into use 
again, especially at weddings, and no^Yaaays ortho- 
dox synagogues (which refuse to build organs as 
permanent structures) often admit instrumental 
music at weddings and at some other functions on 
week-days. The reason for the objection is partly 
that the innovation has the apj^earance of imitation 
from Church usages. Objection was long felt to 
mixed choirs,® on other grounds, but this objection 
no longer holds uniformly with orthodox congre- 
gations. Nowadays, with regard to instrumental 
music, the strongest opposition is due to Sab- 
batical considerations, for playing on an instrument 
is held to be a breach of the Sabbath rest.® But 
neither economic nor liturgical problems have 
destroyed the essential import of the Sabbath, 
For, ail difficulties notwithstanding, the Sabbath 


ITB. Ta'anU?i,,27, . « 

2 L. Zunz, Literaturgesohuhte der syncLgogaXm Pome, Berlin, 
1865, p. 655. ^ . 

8 See B. PhilipBon, Th& Reform Movement in Jvdaismf New 
York, 1907, Index, s.u. * Sunday.’ „ r-r, . 

4 Of art. Libbral Judaism. ” ® 

6 Mairaonides’ Code, Shahbath, xxiil ; Ora^l^ayyin, 838, 389. 


retains some of its beneficent influence as a day of 
spiritual find domestic tranquillity and happiness. 

Literature. — See the works quoted throughout. 

I, Abraham.s. 

SABBATH (Muhammadan). — Among the 
Muhammadans Friday, called by them ymm uh 
junrCah, ‘ day of assembly,’ takes the place of the 
Chiistian Sunday and the Jewish Sabbath. They 
are not, indeed, enjoined to treat it as a day of 
complete rest from work or business, but its special 
sanctity is emphatically marked by the particular 
form of mid-day service that is used on it, and by 
the strict rule of attendance at the mosque, incum- 
bent on all male adults among freemen,^ in order 
to be present at its recital. 

The outstanding feature of this service is the 
hhutbah^ or sermon, which is ordered to precede 
the common salat, or prayer, of two raldalis, or 
prostrations, though it is, by way of performing a 
specially meritorious act, itself usually preceded 
bjr another salat of two raBahs, From Qur’an, 
Ixii. , it follows that the practice of holding a service 
of special obligation on Fridays dates from the 
time of Muhammad himself, or more accurately 
from the time of his stay at Medina j but there 
were naturally developments and diveisities of 
practice at successive periods in later times. 
There is thus a difference of opinion among the 
ritual sects with regard to tlie number of Muslims 
that have to be present in order to make fijum'ah 
(the Friday mid-day prayer being itself so called) 
valid, one of the schools maintaining that the 
attendance must number at least 40, whilst others 
declare that it is only necessary for the service to 
he held in a community of some size. Many 
divines, again, hold that, except in cases of neces- 
sity, the Friday service should not be held in more 
than one mosque in the same place, whilst others 
would not subject the faithful to such a limitation. 
In the time of Muhammad the khuthah, of course, 
consisted of the Prophet’s own utterances or 
revelations, which may be presumed to have been 
later incorporated in the Qur’an, but the later 
hh'Utbah, which was in subsequent times (as it is 
now) preceded by the adan (or cry of the mxCaddini 
^Alldhu ahhar, etc., ^God is great,’ etc.), is natur- 
ally of a much less weighty order and of vaiying 
quality. The rules laid down are that it must be 
in Arabic, and must include prayers for Muham- 
mad, for the Companions, and, in one form or 
another, for the sovereign, but its composition and 
contents aie, for the rest, left to the ability and 
discretion of the preacher. 

The only passage in the Qur’an in which the 
yatim %d-juntah is referred to runs as follows : 

‘ 0 ye, who believe 1 when ye are summoned to i>niyer on the 
day of assembly, baste to the commemoration of God, and quit 
merchandise. . . And when the prayer is ended, then disperse 
yourselves abroad and go m quest of the bounty of God. . . , 
But when they get a sight of traffic or sport, they disperse after 
it, and leave thee alone.’ 2 

According to the plain sense (idealized, however, 
by a specially pious mode of interpietation) of the 
passage, traffic or business is prohibited only at 
prayer time, and not after or before the §aldt ; and 
we are incidentally presented with a realistic 
picture of the Prophet being sometimes left stand- 
ing alone in the minbar, or pulpit, of his masjid 
when his Medinese followers happened to catch 
sight of sport or a trading caravan. Tradition has, 
however, been busy providing embellishments and 
divine sanction of a particularly flattering kind for 

1 This limitation of the rule reminds one of the Talmudio 
declaration that women, slaves, and boys^ •under the age of 
thirteen are exempt from the duty of reoitmg the Shema and 
of putting on phylacteries (Mishnab, Berdkh6th, in. 8). It 
should in addition be observed that Muhammadan law also 
exempts peisons who are not legally resident m a locality from 
attendance at the mosque on Fnday. 

aixii 9-11. 
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Muhammad’s day of assembly. In the Mishhat 
uhMamhih (see Literature below) the excellences 
of the day are, on the Prophet’s authority, summed 
up as follows ; 

‘ The test day on which the aun appears is Friday ; for on 
this day Adam was created , on this day Adam was taken into 
paradise, and turned out from it also on this day [this hardly a 
recommendation, however I] ; and the day of resurrection will 
not be on any day but Friday.*! 

Again ; 

‘ When Friday comes, ang:ela stand at the door of the Masgid, 
and write the names of all those who come first,* etc.2 

It is also declared that there is a certain hour on 
Friday on which any Muslim asking a favour of 
God will leceive it, and that, on the other hand, 
Muhammad prayed that God may ' put a seal ’ on 
the heart of any Muslim who, through negligence, 
omits the prayers of three Fridays. 

The prosaic fact seems to he that Friday w’^as 
used as a day of assembly of some kind long befoie 
the Prophet’s time, and the name of the day itself 
is reported to have been given it by one of 
Muhammad’s ancestors. It is, indeed, conceiv- 
able, and may even be regarded as probable, that, 
if the Prophet had succeeded in attaching a great 
number or Jews to his cause, he might have made 
the Sabbath the sacred weekly day for his followers. 
But, the trend of events having made this imposs- 
ible, and the Christian Sunday being per se ex- 
cluded fiom his scheme of ordinances, he natoally 
settled instead on the old day of assembly, and the 
name ahjum'ah thus superseded the former general 
designation al-aruhah (Talmudic Knnnj/), which 
stamped the day as merely the eve or preparation 
of the day following. The attitude taken up by 
Muhammad tow^ards the Sabbath itself may he 
regarded as clearly shown in Qur’an, xvi. 125, 
where it is declared that * the Sabbath was only 
oidained for those who differed about it,’ wdiioh is 
by a tradition explained to mean that Moses him- 
self had wished to set aside Friday as the sacred 
day, but that the Jews insisted on keeping the 
Sabhatli-day, because on that day God rested from 
the work of creation, ‘ for which reason they wei e 
commanded to keep the day they had chosen m the 
strictest manner.’ ^ ^ The people of the Sabbath ’ ^ 
must, indeed, adhere strictly to the Sabbath order,® 
but for the followers of the Prophet of Allah the 
truly excellent day, namely Friday, has been 
ordained as the great day of the week. 

Goldziher® suggests that Parsi influence may 
have had its share in the rejection of tiie Jewish 
Sabbath by Muhammad. For the Parsis, who say 
that the world was created in six periods of time, 
have a festival for each of these periods, but none 
for the conclusion of creation. But, if (as, indeed, 
seems legitimate) influence of this kind he once 
admitted, there seems no reason why the early 
Babylonian idea which attaches the character of a 
dies nefastus to what may he regarded as the proto- 
type of the Jewish Sabbath should not in some 
way have been perpetuated in Arabia, where, as is 
well attested, the Babylonian and Assyrian sphere 
of authority had been extensive. With regard, 
however, to the further suggestion that Muhammad 
had an objection to speaking of God as resting on 
the Sabbath-day, Goldziher himself draws atten- 
tion to the fact that the phrase 'he then [t.e. after 
the work of creation] mounted the throne,’ used in 
Qur’an, vii. 52, x. Z, xxxii. 3, may be taken to 
show that the Prophet had no particular objection 
to the idea of God resting ; though, on the other 
hand, the absence of exhaustion at the end of 
creation is clearly indicated in Qur’an, 1. 14, 37. 
In this respect, indeed, there need not have been 

1 Bk. IV. ch. xliii. 2 ch. xlv. 

3 Sale, in loco, where also the authorities are named. 

4 Qufdn, iv. 50, 6 gee also il). ii. 61, iv. 168, vii. 168. 

6 ‘ Die Sabhathinstifcution ira Islam,’ p. 91. 7 p. 90 . } 


any radical difference between the Prophet and 
Babbinic exegesis, which also emphatically rejects 
the idea of exhaustion and explains the word nm 
in Ex 20^^ to mean that rest was granted to the 
Avorld that had been called into being. ^ 

Literature,— -Besides the Qur’an and some parallels from 
Jewish sources already indicated . Mishkdt ul-Masdbih, origin- 
ally compiled under the title Ma^abifi. uUSunnah b> Hueam al- 
Baghawi (t a h, 610 or 616), Eng. tr. by A. N. Matthews, 2 vols.> 
Calcutta, 1809-10; G. Sale, The Koran, London, 1784 and 
subsequent edd , * Preliminary Discourse ’ and notes in text *, 
I. Goldziher, * Die Sabbathinstitution im Islam,’ in GeAenkbuch 
zur Ennneiunq an David Kaafmann, ed. M Brann andF. 
Rosenthal, Breslau, 1900, pp. 86-105; A Geig-er, Was hat 
Mohammed aus d&m JudentMme ai(fgenommen? Bonn, 1833, 
l>p. 54, 65 ; T. P Hughes, DI, s.vv. ‘Friday,* ‘ Khutbah,’ and 
‘Sabbath ’ ; El, 3,v, ‘ Djum'a,’ where a fuller bibliography will 
also be found. G. MaRGOLIODTH, 

SABBATICAL YEAR.— See Festivals and 
Fasts (Hebrew). 

SABELLIANISM.— See MonarchianISM. 

S ASIANS. — See Elkesaites, Harranians, 
Mand^ans. 

SACS.— See Algonquins (Prairie Tribes). 

SACERDOTALISM. — The word 'sacerdotal- 
ism’ does not appear in the English language till 
the middle of the 19th century. It was called into 
existence, it would seem, by the controversies and 
the revival of theological studies which resulted 
from the Oxford Movement (q.v.). It has been 
used in two senses, a good and a had. In the first 
place, it is used to denote the existence in the 
Christian Church of a ministry consisting of 
certain persons set apart or ordained by the 
authority of the Church to minister the things of 
God to their fellow-men, and to be the exclusive 
instruments in the divme covenant of sacramental 
graces. On the other hand, it is used in the sense 
of an assumption and claim on the pait of the 
clergy to an undue power and authoiity over the 
laity.® 

The existence of a priesthood is found in 1 eligion 
from the very earliest period of the history of 
mankind, and there is practically no ancient form 
of religion in which the priest does not appear in 
some aspect or other. The priest is the individual 
who is in some way inspired or illuminated by the 
divine influence and is theieby enabled to act as 
the interpreter of God and the will of God to bis 
fellow-men. He it is, moreover, who on behalf of 
bis fellow-men presents their offerings to God in 
such a way and with such forms and rituals as 
will render them acceptable to God. Thus he is 
in a sense the guide and the means by which his 
fellows find access or approach to God, and as such 
is naturally their adviser and teacher m spiritual 
things (see artt. Priest, Priesthood). 

Tlie conception of a ministry endowed with 
certain sacei dotal or piiestly poweis is found very 
eaily in the history of the Christian Church. 

I Christianity was the fulfilment of Judaism, and in 
Judaism there was an elaborate priestly system 
and system of sacrifice. Christianity did not claim 
to replace Judaism, but rather to fulfil it. The 
sacrifices of the old dispensation, the functions of 
the priests, were good and efficacious until the old 
dispensation was fulfilled and made perfect in the 
new. The priest and priesthood of the old dis- 
pensation were necessary until they were replaced 
by the perfect priesthood of Christ, and the old 
sacrifices were consummated in the one perfect 
sacrifice of Christ — a sacrifice so com]>lete and 
perfect and efficacious for all time for the sins of 
all mankind, past, present, and future, that it need 
1 Bergshith Kabbah, ch. x., near end. 2 OBD, s.v. 
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never, nor can it ever, be repeated. Christ is the 
perfect priest oflering the one perfect sacrifice of 
Himself to the Eternal Eather, the inteicessor and 
advocate of all the race of men, the means of 
perfect and complete access to God. 

But Christianity is not merely the fulfilment of 
Judaism; it is much more. It is the fulfilment 
and satisfaction of all the aspirations of mankind 
after God. These aspirations and longings for the 
truth were manifesting themselves in many ways 
at the time of the foundation of Christ’s Church, 
Heathenism was agape with the desire for truth, 
and the old materialism of religion no longer satis- 
fied a world that was beginning to realize clearly 
that matter was not all. New religions sprang up 
on every side, cults and mysteiies, offering, to 
those who sought, the Icnowledge of God and 
puiification from sin. Even the md material con- 
ception of the gods began to receive a spiritual 
interpretation. 

Thus both Judaism and ail that was good in 
heathenism found their goal and fulfilment in 
Clmstianity, and the sacrifices of Judaism and the 
initiations of heathenism in the perfect offering for 
the sins of the whole world presented to the Eternal 
Father in the divinely-appointed commemoration 
of the One Sacrifice in the Christian mysteries, 
which were at once the supreme act of worship of 
the Christian Church and the means by which the 
efficacy of the act of redemption was applied to 
the souls of men in gifts of sacramental grace. 

In the earliest days of the Church there is a 
noticeable absence of any analogy between the 
priesthood of the old and the ministry of the new 
dispensation. The danger of J ewiah formalism in 
the infant Church was considerable. Still less is 
there any sign of any acknowledgment of the 
existence of even a partial apprehension of truth 
in the religious systems of the heathen world. 
Nevertheless St. f aul does use technical terms 
when he speaks of himself as ‘the minister of 
Jesus Christ, the sacrificing priest of the gospel of 
God, that the offering of the Gentiles might he 
made acceptable’ (Ro 15^®), where he is using 
definite technical sacrificial words [\eLTovpy6S) 
l€povpy4{i)f TTpoiT^opd). In the same way ne uses the 
terminology ot the Greek mysteries in the words 
‘perfect’ (r<^€tos), ‘sealing’ [a^poLyi^eardaL)) ‘learned 
the secret’ {fivicf}), and his technical use of the 
words is recognized and imitated by Ignatius when 
he speaks of the Ephesians as being ‘ initiated into 
the mysteries of the gospel with the blessed Paul.’ ^ 
Even m the Epistle to the Hebrews we find no sign 
as yet of the idea of a Christian priesthood offering 
a Christian sacrifice. The author of the Epistle 
confines himself to the theme that in Christ are 
summed up the perfection of priesthood and the 
finality of sacrifice. He comes near to the definite 
conception of the Eucharist as in some sense a 
sacrifice in close connexion with the sacrifice of 
Christ, when he says ‘ We have an altar, whereof 
they have no right to eat which serve the taber- ! 
nacle. ... By Mm therefore let us offer the sacri- | 
fice of praise to God continually, that is, the fruit , 
of our lips, giving thanks to his name’ (IS^*^* | 

In the NT, then, we find that the Church is con- 
ceived of as consisting of a priestly people with a 
ministry authoritatively appointed to give expres- 
sion to its worship (1 P 2®, Rev 1® 5^® 20®). 

When Ave come to the sub-apostolic age, we find 
that already there has been a development at least 
of technical terms. In the Didache we find the 
Eucharist spoken of as the ‘ pure offering ’ {KaBapk 
ij dvifla) Avliich is to be offered in every place. ^ 
Clement of Borne, inculcating the necessity^ of 
decency and reverence in the celebration of Christ- 
ian worship, calls these acts of worship ‘ offerings 
1 Ad JSph. xii. a IHd, xiv. ; Mai !«-. 


and sacrifices ’ {Trpoafpopal ml XeLrovpyldi)^ and it Ls 
significant that he uses the analogy of the JeAvisli 
ministry of high -priest, priests, and Levites to 
illustrate the ordeily difterentiation in the Church 
between the orders of the ministiy and the layfolk 
geneially.^ Again, he denotes the ministerial 
functions of the wpecr^i^irepos by the Avord Xeirovpyla. 
Ignatius is still more definitely technical. To he 
‘Avithin the precincts of the altar’ rod 

dva-iaffTTiplov) denotes Avith him membership of the 
Catholic Church with the privilege of communion 
in the Eucharist,a and the bishop (the normal 
celebrant of the Eucharist) represents Cliii&t.® 
From this time onwards sacrificial terms are 
constantly used to denote the Eucharist and the 
functions of the Christian ministry. Justin uses 
the word ‘sacrifice’ {dvo-la) of the Eucharist,^ and 
in Irenasus we find such expressions as ‘ the ofler- 
ing of the Church ’ {ohlatio eccUsim)^ ‘ tlie pure 
sacrifice’ {purivm and in Clement of 

Alexandria ‘the offering’ (‘rrpoa-tpopd) as regular 
normal names of the Eucharist.® 

In Teitullian and Cyprian we find in regular 
use such Avords as altaref sacrijiciumi sacerdos.^ 
Tertullian, folloAved by Cyprian, regards the three- 
fold Christian ministry as the siicces.'^or of the 
three orders of the JeAVish piie>sthood. The bishop 
is the high-priest;'^ the priesthood ordained by 
God among the JeAVS passed to the Church of 
Christ when the Jews crucified the Saviour,® Ter- 
tullian, again, is quite clear and explicit that, while 
the Christian community generally is a ‘royal 
priesthood,’ having access to God, yet in that com- 
munity there is a separate ministry and a priestly 
discipline {sacerdotalis disciplina) Avhich exercises 
the priestly functions of the Chuich, In Cyprian 
the Avoid sacerdos generally, as often elseAvhere 
and much later, denotes the bishop, but occasion- 
ally the presbyter,*’ and in one passage he uses the 
expression sacerdotes et ministri of the Avhole 
ministerial body.^® In Gypiian, too, we find the 
theory of the Eucharistic sacrifice thus expressed : 

* Nam, si Jesus Ohnstus Dominus et Dens noster ipse est 
sunimus sacerdos Dei Patris, et sacnflcium Patri se ipsum 
primus obtulit, et hoc fieri m sui eommemorationem praecepit, 
utique ille sacerdos vice Obristi vere fungi tur qui id quod 
Chnsfcus fecit luutatur, et sacrificium verum et plenum tune 
offert in ecclesia Deo Patri.’ H 


From the time of Cyprian onwards the sacerdotal 
character of the Church’s ministry is taken for 
granted. The acceptation on all siaes of the sacri- 
ficial character of the Eucharist necessarily implied 
the sacerdotal character of the pxiest In the W est 
in paiticular the civilization of old Rome, Avith its 
wonderful legal system, Avliich became the inherit- 
ance of the new nations of Europe, tended to 
define more and more the doctrines and practices 
of the Church and the duties and functions of the 
ministry. From the 6th to the 9th cent, there was 
an active development of liturgy and ritual, all of 
course accentuating more and more the distinction 
between cleric and layman. Moreover, the task 
which the Church had to face during this period 
ever more and more enhanced the sacerdotal char- 
acter of the ministry in the direction of increasing 
the prestige and authority of the clergy over the 
mass of the people. The Church was called upon 
to evangelize new and barbarian peoples, Goth and 
Frank, Burgundian and Lombard. ^ The gross 
ignorance of their converts rendered it necessary 
to present the faith to them in its simplest form, 
and hence the duties of Avorsbip and practice, the 
teaching of the sacraments and penance, were 


li.40. ^Mph.h,PMl4u 

8 JSph. 6. ^ 41. 

6 Iren. iv. xxxi. 3 ; Olem. Alex. i. xix. 

6 Tert. de CuU. Fern. ii. 11 ; Oypr. Fp, Ixiii. 14* 

7 Fe MpL 17 ; * summus sacerdos qui est episcopus,* 

8 Oypr. JEp. Ixix. 8. 8 Fp. xl. 

10 JElp. i, 2. 11 Fp. bail. 14. 
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reduced to simple rules and systematized as much 
as possible, while for their part the uew converts 
adapted their old belief in magic and the virtue of 
charms to the mysterious awfulness of the holy 
sacraments. At the same time the grossness of 
the people, the low state of morality, and the 
intervention of penance led to less and less fre- 
q^uency of communion till, with the requirement of 
confession in the case of all of adult age, com- 
munion was rarely made more frequently than 
once a year, if as often as that. Thus the duty of 
worship at the Mass took the place of the duty of 
weekly communion, and in the poj)uIar mind the 
Mass was regarded as a repetition of the saciihce 
of Calvary. Hence came the scandalous traffic in 
masses of the Middle Ages, which, however, those 
in high places in the Church were constantly trying 
to repress, and it was commonly believed that a 
sufficient number of masses said for a man’s soul 
would atone for a life however evil. The sacer- 
dotal theory of the priesthood was then at its 
highest for some three centuries before the Re- 
formation, and the priesthood, with its powers of 
remitting or retaining, was believed to hold in its 
hands the salvation or damnation of the soul. 

The Reformation {q.v,) was the outcome on the 
whole of a great advance in the education gener- 
ally of the people. Knowledge was no longer con- 
fined to the clergy, and with the new spread of 
knowledge men of intelligence rebelled against the 
old formality of religion, and against a concep- 
tion of the doctrine of op%ts operatum in the sacra- 
ments that more or less lelieved the individual of 
any responsibility, and overshadowed the teaching 
of the Chuieii that the reception of the virtue of 
the sacraments depended upon the proper disposi- 
tion of the recipient. Thus the Reformation ^yas 
against sacerdotalism in the sense of an assumption 
of authority on the part of the priesthood to under- 
take the whole charge and responsibility of the 
souls of the people. In England the Reformation 
was a reformation only, while elsewhere it de- 
stroyed the Church in the old sense of the word. 
It is made clear in the preface to the ordination 
rites of the English Church, in the retaining of the 
three orders of bishop, priest, and deacon, and in 
the forms with which these orders are conferred, 
that the Church claims to he the old historic 
Church and no new invention, regarding herself as 
united with the Church of the apostles by the 
unbroken line of succession of her bishops, and 
one with it in doctrine and practice. The great 
defenders of the English Church against the 
assaults of Romanism have always strenuously 
taken this line, and have appealed to the Ordinal 
as proving the fcrutii of their position. Thus, while 
the Reformation in England was a reformation 
proper, it purged the Church of many errors and 
superstitions. The whole status of the clergy was 
affected, and the restoration to the individual of 
the sense of personal responsibility lessened im- j 
mensely the authority of the priesthood over the 
individual conscience But, on the other hand, 
the ministry of the Church retained a definite 
sacerdotal aspect. Confession was retained and 
the power of priestly absolution ; only it was not 
required as essential generally. This was main- 
tained generally by the great divines of the 17 th 
cent., and, moreover, the sacrifice of the Eucharist 
was maintained in the sense of its being a * com- 
memorative sacrifice,’ In such a sense even Cran- 
mer admitted that the Eucharist was a sacrifice, 
Andrewes, in a defence of the Church of England 
that was almost official, could say to Bellarmine : 

’ Take f n the Mass your Tranaubstantiation ; and we will 
have no diherence with you about the sacrifice,'! 


! Resp, ad Apot, Card, Bellarm,. London , 1610, ch, viii, 
(184). 


and in his first Ansiver to Cardinal Perron’s 
Reply : 

‘ The Eucharist ever was, and hy us is considered, both as a 
Sacrament, and as a Sacrifice.’ ! 

A long list of names might he quoted in support of 
this view of the Eucharistic sacrifice-— Cranmer, 
Andrewes, Overall, Montagu, Cosin, Sparrow, 
Jeremy Taylor, Waterland, and many others. 
Jeremy Taylor explains thus : 

‘ As Christ, in virtue of His sacrifice on the Cross, intercedes 
for us with His Father, so does the minister of Christ’s priest- 
hood here; that the virtue of the Eternal Sacrifice may he 
salutary and effectual to all the needs of the Church, both for 
things temporal and eternal.’ 2 

And, indeed, the teaching of the Church of Eng- 
land is clearly enough shown in the prayer of 
oblation in the Holy Communion ; 

‘ We thy bumble servants entirely desire thy fatherly good- 
ness meroifaUy to accept this our sacrifice of praise and thanks- 
giving ; most humbly beseeching thee to grant, that by the 
merits and death of thy Son Jesus Christ, and through faith in 
fais blood, we and all thy whole Church may obtain remission of 
our sins, and all other benefits ot his passion, . . . And although 
we he unworthy, through our manifold sms, to offer unto thee 
any sacrifice, vet we beseech thee to accept this our bounden 
duty and service.’ 

The controversies resultant on the Oxford Move- 
ment brought these matters very much to the front, 
and the word ‘ sacei dotal ism ’ came into existence. 
The Church at this time was living on its past. 
The only theology was that of the great writers of 
bygone generations. The meaning of the Church’s 
forms and ceremonies, of its theory of orders, of 
the doctrine of the sacraments, was very little 
apprehended by the majority of the people. Per- 
haps one of the great difficulties of the time lay in 
the absence of any official body of theology. This 
was one of the great losses consequent on the Re- 
formation, which discredited entirely the old 
scholastic theology, with all its clearly defined 
technical terms, and substituted nothing in its 
place, with the exception of leaving a certain 
amount of the old technical language enshrined in 
the formnlaries of the Book of Common Prayer 
The Oxford Movement, therefore, was simply a 
restatement of what the Prayer Book contains, 
re-asserting the sacerdotal character of the priest- 
hood as exercised in the celebration of the sacra- 
ments, especially in the Holy Communion and the 
ministry of absolution. The controversies arising 
raged acutely for a generation, chiefly over the 
use of technical words and phrases, and then 
gradually subsided, leaving their mark unmistak- 
ably on the Church. 

Thus the ‘sacerdotalism’ of the Church of 
England is moderate and reasonable. The ministry 
exists, and always has existed, for the bringing of 
the sacramental means of grace to the people of 
Christ. The priest is the minister or steward of 
Christ authoritatively appointed to his office by 
Christ’s Church, and he is in this way the divinely- 
constituted organ of a body which is throughout 
priestly, the servus servoruni, the servant of his 
fellow-servants, ministering to them in the orderly 
manner prescribed by the Church the gifts given 
by God for the nourishment and health of their 
souls. 

Litbraturb. — Clement of Rome, Justin Martyr, Irenaeus, 
Clement of Alexandria, TertulUan, Cyprian; works of 
Thomas Cranmer, Lancelot Andrewes, John Overall, 
Richard Montagu, John Bramhall, John Cosm, Jeremy 
Taylor, Anthon^f Sparrow, Daniel Waterland (most of 
these are in the Library of AnglO'Catholio Theology) ; works on 
the Oxfoid Movement {qv)i R. C Moberly, Ministerial 
Priesthood, London, 1897 ; T T. Carter, The Uootnne of the 
Priesthood in the Ohiireh of Enqland^, do. 1876 ; W. Sanday, 
Conception of Priesthood in the JEarly Church aim in the Church 
of England, do. 1898; C Gore, The Body of Christ, do. 1901, 
Orders and Unity, do. 1909. ii. M. WoOLLEY. 


! London, 1629, § v. 

3 The Worthy Communicant, London, 1660, ch, i. § 4. 
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Primitive and Ethnic (J. A. MacCulloch), p. 

897. 

Christian- 

Eastern (R. G-. Paksons), p. 902. 

Western (T. A. Lacey), p. 903. 

SACRAMENTS (Primitive and Ethnic). — In 
early Christian usage the word sacramentum^ 
though applied especially to Baptism and the 
Eucharist, was widely used as the name of any 
ritual observance among Christians, as well as of 
any sacred thing. In this wide sense sacraments 
may be said to exist in ethnic religions. Wash- 
ings or baptisms, ceremonial name-giving, initia- 
tions, anointings, and many other rites have a 
sacramental aspect in this sense of the word. 
These and other rites have already been fully con- 
sidered under se;^arate headings.^ This article is 
devoted to inquiring how far ntes of actual sacra- 
mental communion — viewing the word ‘ sacrament * 
in a narrow, yet popular, sense — exist among 
savages and in the higher ethnic religions. Many 
of the usual examples of this cited by various 
authorities are to be regarded as inferences rather 
than explicit facts. Thus, even where the wor- 
shippers feast on the remains of a sacrifice, it is 
doubtful whether this is to be looked upon as more 
than a meal eaten in common with the god. He, 
being satisfied with his share of the feast, as it 
were, invites his worshij^pers to eat with him. 
The idea that sacrifice originated from a meal on 
a divine being or a totem cannot be sustained. 
Even the idea of kinship with the god, renewed 
through eating with him, is far from being clearly 
expressed, and is rather an inference from a given 
rite. Sacrifice is first the food of the gods, by 
which they are nourished, strengthened, and made 
benevolent to men. If now worshippers partake 
of this food, they are eating with him, and we 
may suppose them to be similarly nourislied and 
strengthened. There certainly could not have 
been at first tbe sacramental eating of a divinity 
incarnate in the sacrificial victim. That came 
later, and perhaps only sporadically. Even if the 
animal is one not usually eaten, or if, being one 
usually eaten, it is first sacrificially slain and its 
blood offered to the god, no more than a common 
meal with the god need be generally inferred. In 
the latter case the animal is sacrificially slain on 
the principle that man should always give some- 
thing of his own to the gods — the same principle 
as is seen in the offering of firstfruits (g'-v.). 

The theory of Hubert and Mauss — ^that sacrifice consists * in 
establishing a communication between the sacred world and 
the profane world by means of a victim, i.e. a consecrated 
thing destroyed in the course of the ceremony,' and that the 
moral state of the person who performs this religious act or 
of certain things in which he is interested is thus modified— 
rests on the Brahmanic interpretation of Vedic sacrifices, and 
can be sustained only with difficulfcy.2 It the theory were true, 
then the victim would always be sacrosanct, filled with the 
spirit of the divine world, and therefore to eat of it would be a 
sacramental act, filling the eater with divine vigour. But this 
‘sacralization’ is not proved for sacrifice generally, either 
savage or oivilized.3 

Theories of the origin of sacrifice are apt to lay 
too much stress upon occasional rites, out of 
harmony with the ordinary and usual rites which 
are known to us in detail. The real meaning of 
these occasional rites is often unknown or is the 
guess of a scholiast or mystic; they are some- 
times described vaguely in a late classical author. 

1 See artt. Anointing, Baptism, Initiation, Names. 

2 H, Hubert and M. Mauss, ‘ Essai sur la nature efe la f onotion 
du sacrifice, ' in Melanges d*Mst des religions^ Paris, 1909, pp. 
16, 124. 

3 Of G. Foucart, Mist, dea religions et mSthode comparative, 
Paris, 1912, p. 186 ff. 
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Lutheran (H, E. Jacobs), p. 909. 

Reformed ( J. Stalker), p. 912. 

Hindu. — See ‘ Primitive and Ethnic.’ 

Parsi. — See ^ Primitive and Ethnic.’ 

An example of this is found in the Bouphonia 
(below, § 3 [5]). At the same time rites of quite 
difierent import are usually classed together, and 
a similar reason fox the slaying and eating of the 
victim is assigned to instances where it is out of 
place, 

1. The basis of the principle of sacramental 
communion.— As already shown in the art. Can- 
nibalism (vol. iii. p. 197^), the eating of food, 
with its result of strengthening or lefreshing the 
body, easily suggested the idea that any special 
qualities in the animal, or even the man, from whom 
the food was prepared— strength, courage, wisdom, 
etc., as well as the contrary qualities (hence tabus 
on such foods as might transmit these) — could he 
assimilated by the eater. Added to this, the 
belief in magic made men assume that, as far as 
the transmission of such qualities was concerned, 
a pait was as valuable as the whole. Food might 
also become a vehicle of qualities pertaining to 
this or that object with which it had been m con- 
tact. This is the basis of the idea of sacramental 
communion with deity in a more or less material 
sense, as apart from the idea of food eaten symbol- 
izing a virtue or grace spiritually received. The 
flesh of an animal regarded as the incarnation of a 
deity, a cereal image, and the like would make the 
eater a recipient of divine qualities or divine life. 

2 . Was the sacrificial meal also sacramental ?— 
The meal upon saciificial food cannot now be 
regarded as the survival or the equivalent of eat- 
ing a totem animal in a sacramental mystery 
(below, § 4). Nor is the conception of kinship 
between victim and worshippers more than an 
inference. The sacrificial meal, eaten as in Israel 
at the holy place, was one in which god and men 
shared. There was communion between them just 
in so far as the eating of food at any time 
strengthened the bond between table-comj^anions. 
Beyond that we can hardly go. Sacrifice was 
primarily a feeding of a god, who either ate the 
actual food or was regaled by the blood, or by its 
odour, or even by its essence.^ In the latter 
instances, where most of the flesh still remained, 
it was natural that it should be consumed by the 
worshippers. How far it was regarded as hallowed 
or even as a vehicle of divine qualities, because 
part of it had been consumed by a god or offered 
on an altar, is largely a matter of conjecture. 
This sacrificial meal is a common aspect of sacri- 
ficial rites both in the lower cultures and in higher 
religions as far back as these can be traced. 

In Fiji * native belief apportions the soul [of the offering-] to 
the gods, who are described as being enormous eaters; the 
substance is consumed by the worshippers.’ 2 

In Israel one large class of sacrifices was eaten by 
the worshippers, after having formed a repast for 
the divinity. In Babylon the elements of sacrifice 
were the foods which men commonly ate ; animal 
victims were not apparently regarded as sacred, 
and the officiants ate the remains ‘ without appear- 
ing to experience the least terror, and without 
taking extra precautions.’® In Greece, in the 

t The last is forcibly expressed by the Limboos of Darjeeling, 
who, when they eat the sacrifice, say that they dedicate the 
life-breath to the gods, the flesh to themselves ( J. S. Oampbell, 
TBS, new ser., vii. [1869] 168). 

2 T, Williams, Mji and ike Mpms, London, 1868, i. 281 ; cf. 
art. DRAViniANS (N. India), voL v. p. 8». 

3 Foucart, p, 162. 
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case of those offerings not wholly made over to 
divinities, the priests had their share of the sacri- 
fice, and the worshippers feasted on the remains. 

This is seen, in Homer, who describes the prayers, the 
slaughter of the victims, the cooking of selected portions, and 
the joyous feast which followed, i 

In Roman sacrificial xitea the general rule was 
that, after the offering of the exta to the god, the 
remainder of the animal was then considered not 
sacred, and was eaten by the priests or worshippers, 
or on official occasions by the senators and magis- 
trates. Sacrifice was the offering of a repast to 
the gods, in which men had a share. ^ 

Toutam insists that the theory of W, R. Smith and others of 
a kinship between god, victim, and worshippers, renewed 
through eating the victim— of a sacrificial communion— is not 
discoverable in the Roman sacrificial rifcual.8 
In Egypt the remains of the sacrifice were 
simply eaten by the officers and servants of the 
temple and hy the worshippers. ‘ They vspread a 
banquet of what remains of the victims, ’ ^ Accord- 
ing to Foucart, there is no trace in Egyptian texts 
concerning sacrifice of sacramental communion or 
of a meal of kinship with the deity in this sacri- 
ficial meal, and he speaks of 

* Tabsence radical, f ftt-ce en une ligne d’un seul auteur, d'une 
allusion au sacrifice communiel de la viobmie en Egypte.*8 

Vedio sacrifices were intended as food for hungry 
gods, who were thus rendered well-disposed to 
men. The gods ate first, leaving the remains to be 
eaten by those wlio offered them. 

Oldenherg says that ‘it is impossible to discover in the 
oerenionies themselves, or m the verses or formulae which 
aooompamed them, the least allusion to any method of regaid- 
ing the repast on the sacrifice as a repast of communion 
(alliance) or a renewing of kinship. ’6 
Whatever later priestly theories arose regarding 
sacrifice, the early view remains fairly constant, 
and in modem Hindu or Dravidian ritual the 
remains of the sacrifice are commonly eaten by the 
worshippers.^ But in the cult of Kr^na the cooked 
food offered to the god is eaten by the priests or 
distributed to the worshippers, who eagerly receive 
it as holy or as divine nutriment.® Here a more 
sacramental view apjjears. Finally, among the 
Teutons the evidence is summed up by Griimm as 
follows. Human food is agreeable to the gods, 
who are invited to eat their share of the sacrifice. 
At the same time sacrifice is a banquet ; an ap- 
pointed portion of the victim is placed before the 
pod ; the rest is cut up, distributed, and consumed 
in the assembly. The people thus become par- 
takers in the holy offering, and the god is regarded 
as feasting with them at their meal.® 

To these examples must be added those in which 
the victim is a human being, and a cannibalistic 
feast on his flesh follows. Here there is no true 
sacrament, save where the victim is regarded as 
r^resenting or incarnating a divinity, as in 
Mexico and in Bionysiac rites in Crete. 

Thus the widest evidence of sacrificial rites, 
apart from all modern theory, is that in a large 
proportion of sacrifices the worshippers enjoyed a 

3 II h 457 S. ; see, however, L. R. Farnell, BIIJE vi. 898*, and 
‘Sacrificial Communion in Greek Religion,’ m HJ li. [1904] 
300 f , where his views are more speculative than strictly 
evidential. 

2 G. Wissowa, Religion und KvXtus der Rbmer, Munich, 1902, 
p, 353 f. ; J. Toutain, ‘ Le Sacnfice efc ies rites du sacrifice i 
Rome,’ Mudes de mythologie et d’Aisi. des religions antiques, 
I'ans, 1900, p. 138. 

Toutain, p. 161 f. 4 Herod, ii. 40. 

^ Foucart, pp. 155, 171. 

6 11. Oldenberg, La Religion da Vdda, tr. V. Henry, Paris, 
1903, p. 279 

7 W. Crooke, PR i. 32, 117, 263 ; H. H. Risley, The Tribes and 
Castes of Bengal, Calcutta, 1891, i 179; cf. RMBii. 486^. 

SM. Monier-Williams, Brdlmanii>m and Minduism. Religi- 
ous Thought and Life in Jndia^, London, 1891, p. 146 ; J. A. 
Dubois, Description of the Character, Manners, and Customs of 
the People of India, Eng. tr , do. 1817, p. 401. 

J' J, Grniim, TeutonioMythology, tr. J. S. Stallybrass, London, 
(882-88, i. 41, 46, 67. 

^0 See art. Cannibalism, voI. lii. pp. 204**, 206^. 


sacrificial repast, and joined in eating with the 
god. That probably indicated fellowship with the 
god or promoted it still further. But how far it 
was also regarded as a sacramental eating, in the 
sense that divine virtue passed over to the eater, 
is a matter of conjecture. Yet it may be admitted 
that here are the elements out of which a sacra- 
mental ritual might easily arise. 

The idea that gods and men shared in a sacrificial meal is 
illustrated by the expressions on recently-found papyri in 
which a person invites guests to dine with him at the table of 
a god (the lord Sarapis) on a certain date i Sarapis was here 
the real host. Unless St. Paul was contmuing OT sacrificial 
language, this may be the source of what he says regarding the 
impossibility of partaking at once of the table of the Lord and 
of the table of demons (i.e, eating meat which had formed part 
of a sacrifice). He regards that act as ‘having communion 
with demons ^(1 Co losob)^ because the meat is eaten consciously 
as a thing sacrificed to idols (IQis and cf. 8?), This shows that 
he regarded the act of eating as an act of communion with the 
god— probably the view then current in the eastern Medi- 
terranean area. This communion, however, was nothing more 
than the relationship existing between a host and guests at any 
meal— a token of fellowship with him on the part of those who 
recognize the deity. In such sacrificial meals, in the words of 
the Clementine Recognitions,^ the eater is ‘ a guest of demons ’ 
and has ‘fellowship with that demon whose aspect he has 
fashioned in bis mind.* How far this idea of fellowship or com- 
munion with a god in and throi^h sacrificial meals existed 
elsewhere and in other ages it is difficult to say. The custom is 
analogous to that of the feasts with the dead— common meals 
at which dead and living were present.® 

3 . Eating a sacred animal. — ^When an animal 
was regarded as sacred — one devoted to the service 
of a god, or his representative or symbol, or even 
his incarnation, or as itself divine — it was never- 
theless sometimes sacrificed to him, the reasons 
for this sacrifice not being the same in all cases. 
It is important to hear the latter fact in mind. 
But, in so far as the animal is sacred and the flesh 
I is eaten, there is here a sacramental eating, depend- 
! ing upon the degree of sacredness of the animal. 
Where the animal is divine or a divine incarna- 
tion, there would be an actual eating of the god’s 
flesh. In a sense all animals sacrificed to a god 
became for the time sacred to him, but we are 
here contemplating the case of animals more 
peculiarly sacred. The ceremonial slaying of such 
animals is perhaps the^ origin of those so-called 
mystic sacrifices in which certain animals, more 
particularly those regarded as * unclean,’ i.e. too 
sacred for common use, were immolated and some- 
times ceremonially eaten. Where such eating 
took place, its purpose was probably sacramental : 
it was to obtain some benefit not to be obtained in 
any other way — e.g,, the strength and life of a god. 
The examples cited by W. R. Smith ^ are in point 
here, though his theory of their connexion with 
earlier totem sacraments has not been verified. 
The instances range from savagery up to compara- 
tively high levels of civilization. 

(a) Certain Hebrews in pre-Exilic days seem to 
have adopted curious rites from their pagan 
neighbours or revived earlier rites of their own. 
Among these was the sacrifice of the swine, the 
mouse, and the 'abomination.’ These animals 
were unclean, yet they were actually eaten at this 
rite after some preliminary method of preparation 
and purification. After sanctifying and purifying 
themselves, the worshippers are said to have eaten 
swine’s flesh, the mouse, the ‘ abomination,’ while 
' broth of abominable things ’ was in their vessels, 
no doubt for purposes of a meal {Is 65* 66 ^'^).® 
Doubtless these animals were sacred to certain 
divinities, and this, rather than their 'unclean’ 
character, aroused the prophet’s indignation. 
The result of the eating was the assertion of a 
peculiar holiness. Similarly, at a later time the 
Harranians sacrificed the swine and ate the flesh 

1 The Oxyrhynchus Papyri, ed. B. P. Grenfell and A. S. 
Hunt, London, 1898-1916, i. 110 , cf, RRB vi. 377b. 

2 ii. 71. ® See art. Feasting, vol. v. p. SOSK 

4 Religion of the Semites'^, p. 290 f. 

6 Cf. Ezk 810 ; w, R. Smiths, p. 843. 
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once a year. Among the ancient Peruvians, after 
a three days’ fast, the festival of the sun at the 
summer solstice ‘vvas observed. Fire was kindled 
by means of a concave mirror reflecting the sun’s 
rays. Then llamas, the animals sacred to the sun, 
were sacrificed, and of these a burnt-oflering was 
made. The flesh of other llamas, part of *the 
flocks of the sun,’ was eaten at a banquet by the 
Inca and his lords, and distributed to the people. 
The flesh was eaten along with sacred cakes 
prepared by the virgins of the sun, and with 
goblets of fermented Irquor of maize. In the latter 
part of this feast the Spaniards detected a Satanic 
counterfeit of the Eucharist.^ 

(6) Some animal victims may be regarded as 
divine incarnations. The people of the district of 
Huanca (Peru) were found by the Inca Pachacutec 
to have a dog deity represented in their temple. 
A living dog was chosen to be its incarnation j 
sacrrfice and prayer were offered to it ; then it was 
slam, and parts of its flesh -were eaten by the wor- 
shippers. ^ Similarly, in Arkansas an American 
Indian tribe who traced their descent from a 
mythic dog ancestor are said to have eaten the 
flesh of a dog representing this ancestor in an 
annual rite.® 

In the Dionysos cult, the origin of which is to 
he sought in Thrace, whence it was brought to 
Greece, there is a fairly clear example of the belief 
that a god may incarnate himself temporarily in 
animal or even human form. In the frenzied 
observance of the cult the myth of Dionysos 
pursued by the Titans, assuming different forma, 
and finally in hull shape being rent asunder by 
them, was reproduced in ritual. An ox, a goat, 
or sometimes even a hoy, representing or incarnat- 
ing the god, was rent by the maddened worshippers, 
and the raw flesh was devoured. By such a sacra- 
mental feast, and probably also by stimulants, 

^ the celebrant of the meal ox raw flesh ’ ^ was made 
one with the god. He became ^vdeos, and was 
inspired to new ecstasy, or ivdov(na<xfi6sf and to 
acts not possible under normal conditions.® 

Arnobms says • * In order that you may show yourselves full 
of majesty and divinity, you mangle with gory lips the flesh of 
bleating goats.’ 6 a scholiast on Clem Alex. Protrept ? says 
that those initiated into the Dionysiac mysteries ate raw flesh, 
and that this symbolized Dionysos’ bemg rent by the Titans. 

In this savage sacrament, which, though not 
without occasional parallels elsewhere, must not 
be taken as typical of a’l religions at a certain 
stage, there appears the dim craving of the soul 
for union with deity. When the ritual was trans- 
ferred to Greece and there tamed and transformed, 
how far this sacramental act continued is uncertain, 
though modified survivals of it have been found in 
Chios and Tenedos at a late date.® Its existence 
in the Dionysiac- Orphic brotherhoods cannot he 
proved. 

In the at the Diipolia on the Acropolis 

there is one of those m;^sterious and sporadic rites 
apt to be taken as typical and made the basis of 
a large amount of theory. The rite is described 
by Pausanias and Porphyry. 

Of a number of oxen led up to the altar the one which ate 
wheat and barley lying upon it was slain by a priest, who was 
regarded as the murderer of the ox, and finally the blame was 
laid on the axe or hnife. Of those who afterwards flayed the 
ox all tasted its flesh ; then they sewed up the hide, stuffing it 
with hay, and yoked it to a plough. The rite was traced back to 
a slaying by Sopatros of an ox which had eaten his cereal offer- 
ing. In remorse he fled. Dearth followed, and an oracle 

1 W. H Prescott, Hist, of the Conquest of PerUt London, 
1890, pp. 26, 61 f. 

2 D. G Brinton, The Myths of the New WorW, Philadelphia, 
1890, p. 160. 

8 NR iii. 316. ^ Euripides, frag. Kp-rjre?. 

5 O. Gruppe, Griechisehe Mythologie un6L Rekgionsgesehichte, 
Munich, 1897-1906, ii. 731 f. ; cf. ERE ni, 765, 767, vi. 408a, 

8 Adv. Gentes, v. 19. 7 i. 438 (Dind.). 

8 Of. ERE iii. 205, vL 408. 


announced that the murderer must be punished and the dead 
raised up. It would also be better for them if, at the same 
sacrifice in which the o\ died, all should taste of its flesh, 
Sopatios agreed to return, but said that he must be made a 
citizen, that an ox must be slam, and that all must help him. 
This was agreed to, and the ritual of the pov4>6via was founded i 

W. E Smith regarded this rue as a survival from the time 
when all pastoral animals were sacred and regarded as kindred 
with man and his divinities. Hence to slaughter one of them, 
even ritually, was murder Oov^oveiv), and to eat the flesh was 
a sacramental rite. These ideas had been derned from eailier 
tolemism, with sanctity and kinship of wild animals.s In this 
he IS partly followed by L. B. Farnell.s J G. Frazer finds in 
the rite an example of slaying an animal representing the corn- 
spirit— ‘ the ox which tasted the corn was viewed as the corn- 
deity taking possession of his own.’-* 

It seems probable that the clue to the pov<p6jfia is 
lost. Among savage pastoral tribes who regard 
their cattle as sacred the occasional slaying of them 
is not regarded as murder, nor are they invariably 
considered as of one kin with the clan. For some 
reason unknown the ox of the ^ov^6na was reg?irded 
as sacred in a way in which the cattle of oi dinary 
sacrifices never had been. This is shown by its 
killing being regarded as murder. The eating of 
the flesh by the slayers has thus a saoiamental 
aspect, in whatever manner the animal was sacred, 
whether in itself or as representing or incarnating 
a spirit or god. 

(c) W. E. Smith’s theory of the slaying of 
pastoral animals in cases where such animals are 
seldom or never killed, viz. that the animals are 
kinsmen to the tribe or gioup, is hardly borne out 
by instances from actual pastoral tribes. 

With the Todas the lives of the people are devoted to the 
tending of their herds of buffaloes. These are divided into two 
classes— <1) ordinary buffaloes, with no special ritual connected 
with their tendance and milking and no restrictions on the use 
of their milk ; (2) sacred buffaloes of various grades of sanctity, 
with herdsmen regarded as priests, and dairies for the churning 
of milk which ai e regarded as shrines. In the case of the latter 
the ordinary operations of the dairy have become a religious 
ritual, each 'dairy of each class having its own peculiarities and 
complexities of ritual. Both ordinal y and sacred buffaloes are 
the property not of the clan, hut of iamihes or individuals, in 
that division of the Todas known as Teualiol, Male buffaloes 
have little or no sanctity even vvhen horn of the most sacred 
cows, and these in fact are mated with ordinary, bulls. Buffaloes 
were created by one of the chief Toda gods, On, and his wife. 
On’s buffaloes were ancestors of the sacred animals, those created 
by his wife of ordinary buffaloes. Sacred dairies and sacred 
buffaloes are regarded in some measure as the property of the 
gods. Buffaloes are not eaten, hut, after due ceremonies for 
counteracting possible danger, the milk of even sacred buffaloes, 
converted into butter, may be used even by people who are not 
Todas 8 At one feast people of the clan and of other clans may 
partake of the milk of sacred buffaloes, which is not ordinarily 
used by them. Elvers sees in this some reaeniblance to those 
religious ceremonies of communion * with the divine by eatiiip; 
and drinking the divine.' 6 Although the buffalo is not ordi- 
narily eaten, there are certain rites called ^rhxmptthpvmi{* male 
buffalo we kill ’) m which a male buffalo calf is slain and eaten, 
whenever a suiWtale one is available. At the tt dairy the rite 
takes place thnee yearly. The chief officiant is the paltk&rt- 
mokh, or dairyman of the village, who must be of the same clan 
as those performing the sacrifice. The animal is killed by 
stiiUing with a club made of the wood of the sacred fiii/r-tree. 
The flesh is roasted on a sacred fire made by friction. Of this 
the pahkartmokh eats the tutmiis, and the others present may 
eat any portion. Certain parts must not be eaten by women. 
The remainder of the feast is carried to the lillage and may be 
eaten by any one.7 At the ti sacrifice the tuttntis is eaten by 
the pal!ol (or pnest of this ultra-sacred dairy), certain other 
parts by him and the haltmokh (assistant). Some parts, again, 
may be eaten by the haltmokh and privileged visitors (rntroZ) to 
the Other parts are taken to the outskirts of the priests’^ 
sleeping-hut and given to any Todas who may visit the dairy.® 

The significance of the ceremony is unknown ; the 
; male buffalo is not sacred in the sense in which the 
female sacred bufialo is. From the prayer used 
before the slaying of the animal Eivers conjectures 
that the purpose of the rite is the general welfare 
of the buftaloes. He also thinks it possible that, 
as the flesh is eaten, the Todas may have preferred 

1 Paus. I. xxiv. 4, xxviii. 10 ; Porphyry, de Ahst U. 29 f, 

2 Rel, ^m.2, pp, 304 f., 363 f. 

s CGS ERE 

4 GB^i pt. V., SpiHts of the Com and of the fnta, Lonaon, 

^^6 Eivers, The Todas, London, 1906, pp. 88fl*., 184, 

231 1 

8 jn>. pp. 282, 240. 7 Tb, p. 274 f. 8 p. 285 1 
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to use for this purpose less sacred animals out of 
fear of evil conse(iuenees.^ There does not appear 
to he any clear evidence of kinship with their 
buffaloes among the Todas.® Nor does there 
appear to Toe a sacramental eating of the animal in 
the sense of eating a victim regarded as divine. 

If Kivers^ explanation of this meal among the 
Todas is correct^ we may see an analogy to it in 
the custom of pastoral tribes in the Caucasus who, 
when obliged to sell their herds to strangers, avert 
the danger which such sacrilege incurs by conse- 
crating one of the herd, slaying it, and solemnly 
eating it, afterwards treating tne bones with all 
due respect.® 

The eating of the raw flesh of a heifer sacrificed 
to the spirit of the Nile by heads of clans among 
the Agaos^ and the eating of half-raw flesh of a 
camel by the clan or tent-group among the Arabs 
of the Sinaitic peninsula when other food failed ® 
are very vaguely sacramental. 

{d) The last group of rites described perhaps 
shows that at one time all killing of animals Avas 
regarded as an act to be gone about circumspectly, 
for all animals, if not divine or even saci ed, have 
OAver greater than man’s, either in life or after 
eatli. Hence, too, innumerable rites of propitia- 
tion in connexion Avith the slaying even of wild 
animals, by way of averting their vengeance or 
that of members of the same species. These some- 
times crystallize into one definite communal rite, 
in which propitiation, prayer, ritual slaughter, and 
ritual eating all have a part. But the slaying is 
not saciificiai, and the Avhole rite is perhaps an- 
alogous to the solemn eating ot flrstfruits (below, i 
§ 5) before all the harvest becomes available for 
common food. This rite is most marked in the 
Ainu bear festival. 

With the Aintis, Gilyalcs, and other peoples of N. Asia the 
bear is regarded with respect, if not as divine, but it is freely- 
slain and eaten as food But one bear is kept in captivity with 
every evidence of respect; then it is ritually slam with pro- 
pitiations and apologetic explanations and prayers. Offerings 
are made to the dead bear. Its blood is drunk by the men 
present to obtain iia courage and other virtues, and part of its 
flesh, having been offered m *a cup of offering to its head,' is 
solemnly eaten by all present. Then all join m eating the rest 
of the flesh. The liver is said hy a 17th cent, authority to he 
eaten as a medicine for various diseases.^ 

The prayers show that the hear is expected to 
return to life so as to he slain anew, and m Sagha- 
lien the killing is for the purpose of sending 
messages to the forest-god by means of the bear.^ 
The solemn eating^ of the bear by all is obviously 
meant as ‘a propitiatory rite which will make 
possible the common eating of bear’s flesh hy all 
who have thus had communion with the bear. 

4. The totem sacrament. — The theory of a 
general, though occasional, sacrifice and sacra- 
mental eating of a totem animal or plant by the 
men of a totem clan is now generally abandoned 
for lack of evidence.® With its abandonment the 
explanation of all solemn eating of a slain or sacri- 
ficed animal as due to an earlier totem sacrament 
must also be given up. Among all actual totem 
peoples the ceremonial eating of a totem has been 
found in three instances only, and Frazer points 
out that in one of these (Arunta) the object of the 
eating is not mystical communion with a deity, 

1 Elvers, p. 290. 

2/6. p. 366. 

3 A. Bastian, in Yer'ha'nM%ngen der ierhmr Gesellsohaft fUr 
Anthropologie, Mthnologie und Urgeschiokte^ Berlin, 1870-71, 
p. 5i. 

i JBRE i. 166». 5 w. B. Smitih2 p. 281. 

6 0. Malte-Brun, Annales des voyages, Paris, 1814, xxiv. 154 f. ; 

J Batchelor, The Ainu and thevr Folk-lore, London, 1901, p. 
486 f , GB^, pfe Y., Spirits of the Oorn, and of the Wild, ii, 190 £f. ; 
cf artt AiNus, vol, i. p. 249 ; Amuw, vol. i. p 603. 

7 P. Labb6, tin Bagne russe, Visle de Sakhahne, Paris, 1908, 
p. 232 f. 

s But see S. Eeinacb, CnUea, mythes, et religiom, 3 vols., 
Paris, 1906-08, passim, and art. Oommuniox with Bairr (Greek 
and Roman), vol. iu. p. 767. 


but to ensure the supply of food for others not of 
that totem. It is magical, not religious, and the 
animals in question are not regarded as divine.^ 

The Arunta once freely ate their totema, and even now there 
IS no absolute restriction by which a man may not eat of his 
totem, except in the case of the wild cat, which is also forbidden 
food to the whole tribe. Besides permission to eat spaungly of 
his totem at all times, each man at the intichiuma ceremonies, 
for the increasing of the totem animal or plant, must eat of his 
totem, in order that the totem species may be increased for the 
benefit of fellow-tribesmen of other totem groups. Without 
this eating the magical increase ceremonies would not be 
complete. Members of the totem group now refrain from eating 
their totem till it is full-grown or plentiful. When that happens, 
members of other groups may not eat until the members ot this 
group have eaten sparingly of their totem within the camp. 
This second ceremonial eating is thus akin to the solemn eating 
of flrstfruits by certain persons before all can eat freely. This 
second ceremonial is obligatory; non-eating w'ould result m the 
decrease of the tofcem.2 

The second instance is from Benin Some families of the 
Bun, at the burial ceremonies, make soup from their totem and 
offer It in sacrifice to the dead man. This portion may also be 
put to the lips of members of the faiml.i and then thrown away. 
The rest is thrown away or eaten by the faniilj’- or strangers. 
Obviously some benefit to dead and living is here expected.^ 

The third in&tanee is from Assam, where the Kachans were 
formerly divided into totem clans In two cases the ceremonial 
eating of a revered animal or plant has been noted The Leech 
folk hold the leech in high regard and do not kill it But once 
in a lifetmre at a certain religious ceremony the Leech folk must 
chew a leech with vegetables. The Jute folk must also chew 
jute at great religious ceremonies.^ 

In none of these instances is the totem wor- 
shipped as a divinity, and they are all contrary to 
geneial practice among totem peoples. They do 
not lend support to the deiivation fiom totemism 
of the slaying and eating of sacred animals at 
higher stages, 

5. Firstfruits eaten ritually or sacramentally. — 
This has already been fully discussed.® But it is 
obvious that here the word ‘sacramentally’ will 
bear various shades of meaning according as the 
firstfruits are looked upon merely as set apart from 
ordinary usage, or as sacrificial food, or as actually 
containing or being a spirit or god. 

6. Ceremonial eating of images of dough or other 
substances. — In cases where the image is described 
as the god and is eaten there is clearly some idea 
of sacramental communion. The best instance of 
this is found in the ancient Mexican religion, where 
the solemn eating was called teoqualo, ‘god is 
eaten.’ ® Similarly, the panifa, in time of famine, 
made an image of dates kneaded with butter and 
sour milk and ate it.’ Communion Avitli a deity 
hy means of sAA'alloAving part of the image is also 
found among the Malas of S. India and among the 
Huichol Indians of Mexico.® These and similar 
instances may be compared Avith the ritual offering 
(though not always eating) of cakes in the form of 
or stamped with the effigy of a divinity.® These 
may also be connected with the offering and eating 
of firstfruits made into a cake or even baked in 
human form (probably representing the corn-spirit, 
as Frazer thinks). 

The sacramental aspect of eating such dough images is well 
shown by Acosta's description of the Mexican eating of the 
image of Huitzilopochtli . the people * receiv'^ed it with such 
tears, fears, and reverence as it was an admirable thing, saying 
that they did eat the flesh and bones of God, wherewith they 
I were grieved .’ 10 

1 J. G. Frazer, Totemism and Exogamy, London, 1910, iv. 281. 

2 Spencer-Gill ena-, p. 167 if. 

s Frazer, Totemism and Exogamy, li. 688, from information 
supplied by N. W Thomas 

« Ih iv. 297 f., from information supplied by S. Endle. 

5 Artt. FiRSTPauiTS (Introductory and Primitive), vol. vi. p, 
43 a, § 2 ; Eating the God, vol. v. p. 137. 

8 Art. Bating the God, vol. v. p. 136^ ; cf. NR iii. 299, 816, 
385 f 

7W. E. Smith®, p. 226; F. Liebrecht, Zur Volkskunde, 
Heilbronn, 1879, p. 4S6fE. 

s E. Thurston, Castes and Tribes of S. India, Madras, 1909, 
iv. 357 f. ; 0. Lumholtz, Unknoim Mexico, London, 1903, ii 166 f. 

3 See instances in Liebrecht, p. 436 f., ‘ Dieaufgegessene Gott.' 

I® GB^, pt. V., Spints of the Com and of the Wild, ii. 86 fl. ; 

Acosta, cited in NR iii. 313. See also art. Fasting (Introductory 
and non-Ohristian), voL v. p. I&IK 
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SACRAMENTS (Primitive and. Ethnic) 


7. Swallowing^ sacred substances.— Under this 
heading may be grouped a variety of rites with a 
sacramental aspect. As an example from a low 
level of culture the following case from the Gold 
Coast may be taken. If the members of a family 
were about to separate, the fetish- priest ground a 
fetish to powder, and, having mixed it with a 
liquid, gave the draught to each member of the 
family. By this means they were still bound 
together.^ In the ceremonies of the various frater- 
nities among the Zuhi Indians the drinking of 
consecrated * medicine- water ’ has a prominent 
place. The consecration is accomplished with 
prayers to the gods, the dropping of fetishes into the 
water, prayer invoking the presence of the gods, 
etc. The altar and the worshippers are sprinkled 
with the water, and the males present receive a 
drink of it ; on the next night of the ceremonies 
male and female members drink it; and on the 
fourth evening the novices receive it.^ Plant 
medicines, each the property and food of a god, 
are used in other fraternities in a kind of sacra- 
mental magic — to cure disease, to make a biave 
heart, for safety, and the like.® In India the 
water in which a sacred image has been washed is 
drunk as holy watei.^ The drinking of the Imoma 
in Zoioastrian religion and its supposed elfects on | 
the partaker have already been fully described in ! 
the art, Haoma. It is also given to the dying as 
a last sacrament, or (pdpfj^aKou d 6 ava<rLas. Its counter- 
part in Vedic and later Indian religion is soma 
both having been originally one. Soma 
was the drink of the gods, and a draught of 
immortality both for them and for men. It also 
healed physical and moral ills and gave wisdom. 
This drink of the gods could also be prepared for 
men on earth, just as haoma was. The drink 
made the worshipper a new man ; the draught of 
the gods flowed in his veins, purifying and sancti- 
fying him.® The nectar of the Greeks is a similar 
drink of immortality;® and it is probable that 
rimitive intoxicants, because of the elation caused 
y them, were regarded as the drink of the gods, 
conferring immortality and other desirable qualities 
on them, like Goibniu’s ‘ale of immortality’ in 
Celtic mythology.'^ In Babylonian mythology 
‘ food of life ’ and ‘ water of life ’ were the property 
of the gods, giving immortality, as is seen in the 
myth of Adapa.® The refreshing powers of water 
caused it also to be regarded mythically, and in 
the other world it had magical immortal powers. 
Fijian mythology shows this. On the way to 
paradise the dead drank of the ‘ water of solace,’ 
which caused the grief of the ghost and the 
mourners on earth to be assuaged.® So at a far 
higher level, in Orpliic-Pythagorean circles, the 
dead drank ‘ cool water flowing from the Lake of 
Memory,’ and thereafter had lordship among the 
other heroes.^® 

The idea of the Tree of Life and its effects in Hebrew, early 
Christian, and Gnostic mythologies may be compared with the 
mythical concepts here set forth. In Egypt analogous ideas, 
though of a curious kind, are found. A funerary text speaks of 
a dead king slaying and devouring the gods to obtain their ; 
powers and to become eteinal. Similarly, by sucking the milk 
of a goddess a mortal might acquire iramortality.li 


1 A. E6ville, Xes Religions des peuples non-civilisiSt Paris, 
188S, i. 84. 

2 M. 0. Stevenson, SS RBEW p.904], pp. 492 ff., 640, 652, 661, 
672. 

3 16. p. 660 f. ^ Monier-Williams, p. 146. 

8 16. p, 369 ® Of. Lucian, Dial Deontm, no. 4. 

7 See art. Oelts, vol, iii, p. 286^. 

8 M. Jastrow, The Religion of Babylonia and Assyria, Boston, 
1898, p. 644, 

9 B. Thomson, The Fijians, London, 1908, p. 117 ff. 

10 The various forraulse are given in J. E. Harrison, Prolego- 
mena to the Study of Greek Religion’^, Cambridge, 1908, p. 678 ff. 

11 E. A Wallis Budge, The Papyrus of Am, 2 vols., I^ndon, 
1896, p. Ixxviii ; A. Wiedemann, Die Toten und ikre Reiche iw 
Glauben der alien Aegypten, Leipzig, 1902, p. 18. 


8 . Sacraments in mystery religions. — It is 
possible that the conceptions discussed in the last 
section underlie such sacramental rites as may be 
found in mystery-ieligions, though here we must 
beware of reading too much between the lines of 
the scanty evidence transmitted to us. 

{a) In the Eleusinia certain acts of a sacramental 
character had a place. What that place was and 
what precise meaning was attached to them are 
largely matters of conjecture. As a preparation 
for the mysteries, the candidates had to be free 
from crime, and puritv of heart and life was 
necessary. Ceremonial purifications were also 
used, and before entering the sacred enclosure at 
night the pAarat fasted. Apart from other things 
done or seen, they partook of a cup of a 

' thick gruel of meal and water, resembling the 
draught of barley, groats, water, and penny -royal 
leaves drunk by the mourning Bemeter after her 
nine days’ fast.^ If the emendation by Lobeck® 
of the text in which Clement of Alexandria 
describes this rite is correct, possibly sacred bread 
or cake was also eaten. 

*I fasted, I drank the kvkwv, I took from the ark, and, 
having tasted (fcyyeutra/x<!vos)j I put it away in the basket and 
from the basket into the ark. *3 

The unemended text suggests the handling (ipyaad- 
fievos) of a sacred object rather than the tasting of 
sacred food What did this drinking and eating 
mean to the worshippers? Some inquiiers have 
seen in it a sacramental communion with Demeter 
in her passion — an infusion of her life into the wor- 
shipper.^ The secret of Eleusis has been well 
kept, and these views are quite hypothetical. 
But the whole group of rites, including this 
‘sacrament,’ certainly regarded as beneficial 
and assuring immoitality. The fi^iarai were 
thrice - blessed and believed that divinity was 
present with them.® These effects were probably 
not attached to the sacramental rite only, 

(&) In the mysteries of Attis, besides the smear- 
ing of the lips of the iiTuarai with holy oil and the 
uttering of the words, * Bo assured, O pAcrrai, the 
god has been saved ; thus for you there shall be 
salvation from ills,’® at some point in the ritual, 
they ate and diank sacred food according to a 
formula preserved by Clement and Blrmicus 
Materims. The nature of the food* is unknown. 
Firmicus says that into the inner parts of a temple 
a man about to die (symbolically or ritually ?) was 
admitted and said : 

‘ I have eaten out of the tympanum, I have drunk from the 
cymbal ; I am an initiate .of Attis.' 7 

Clement gives the formula as : 

*l have eaten from the tympanum, I have drunk from the 
cymbal ; I have carried the hernos [a tray with cups] ; I have 
gone beneath the pastos.' ^ 

Tympanum and cymbal figured in the myth of 
Attis. Here again the purpose of the rite is 
obscure, though some writers boldly maintain 
that it was to bring the fiiicrrai into closer com- 
munion with the god.® Dieterich thinks that the 
initiate, about to die a symbolic death, was reborn 
through the sacramental food, for Firmicus goes 
on to commend the true food of life — the Christian 
Eucharist — as conferring immortality, whereas 
‘thou hast eaten poison and drunk the cup of 
death. 

1 Of. Homeric JSymn to Dimeter, 206 f. ; Eustathius, on 

Homer, II xi. 608 . • 

2 Aglaophamus, Konlgsherg, 1829, p. 881, 

8 01 era. Alex. Protrept ii. 21 (89). 

4 F. B. Jevons, An Introd^ to the Hist, of Religion, London, 
1896, ch. XXIV.; S^rnell, in jS?Brn xix, 120 f., HJ il. S16f., 
FRF vi. 409«-; P. Gardner, Netu Chapters in Greek History , 
London, 1892, p. 883 f., The Origin of the Lord's Sapper, do. 
1898, p. 17. 

‘ 6 Pindar, frag, cxvi, ^ 

6 Firm. Mat. de Frrore Profan, Relig,,. ed. K, Ziegler, Leipzag, 
1907, p- 67, 

7 lb, p. 48. ® Olera. Alex. Protrept, h. 16 (47 ff,). 

9 GB3, pt. iv., Adonis, Attis, Osiris, London, 1914, i. 274. 

10 A. JDieterich, Fine Mithrashturgie, Leipzig, 1908, pp, 108, 163. 
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SACRAMENTS (Christian, Eastern) 


(c) In Mithraism there was some form of sacra- 
ment, as the words of Justin Martyr ai.d Tertnliian 
show. Justin says that bread and a cup of water 
were set forth ‘svith certain words of blessing in 
the sacred rites. ^ Tertullian says that Mithra 

signs his soldiers in their foreheads, celebrates an 
oblation of bread, and introduces a sytiihol of the 
resurrection. 2 Both Fathers looked upon^ this 
sacrament and other rites as a parody of Christian 
rites suggested by demons. It is not at all 
improhahie that the sacramental rite was adopted 
as an imitation of the Eucharist. Pliny, however, 
speaks of maqids cmnis in Mithraism.^ On a bas- 
rehef from feonjica (Bosnia) this sacrament is 
supposed to be repiesented. Two figures, one 
holding a drinking-horn, recline at a table, in 
front of which is a tripod holding small loaves of 
bread. On either side stand human liguies, one a 
Persian, two with masks lepre^enthig a lion and a 
raven, and a fourth mutilated figuie. Tlie Persian 
holds aloft a drinking-horn.^ Is this the rite to 
which Justin refers? If it is, it tells us nothing of 
its meaning, and Pfieuleier’s assertion that the 
standing figures represent t!ie nature of Mithra 
under (lifterent attributes, and show that they 
have thus ‘ put on* the god, is somewhat extrava- 
anfc.® The figures seem to he initiates of the 
ifterent degrees, and there is no evidence that the 
sacrament was a mystic communion w ith Mithra, 
a partaking of his divine nature, as other writers 
have also asserted. The likeness ’which the 
Fathers saw between this rite and the Eucbaiist 
leaves its actual purpose doubtful, and ive can only 
legard it as a nte of communion in a somewhat 
vague sense, like most of such rites in the 
mysteries. Cumont interprets it as communicating 
to the neophyte foice to combat evil spirits and 
conferring on him, as on his god, a glorious immor- 
tality. There is certainly no proof that the nte 
had any connexion with the slaying of a bull, so 
often represented in Mithraic bas-reliefs, or with 
the Zoroastrian future mythic slaying of the bull 
Hadhayfih, by Saoshyant at the last day, fiom the 
fat of which, mixed with the juice of white liaoma, 
a drink would he prepared which would assure 
immortality to all men. 

(c?) In the cult of the gods of Samothrace, as 
a recently discovered but incomplete inscription 
shows, some rite of eating and drinking occurred. 
The priest ‘ broke the cake and poured forth the 
cup for the /aiJcrrat.* The inscription has been re- 
stored in this sense, and, if it is correct, some 
sacramental act seems to be suggested.*^ 

For sacraments m Mandasism see '&KE viii. SSt*, 389, and, 
further, A. J. H. W, Brandt, JH& mandiiische Religion^ Leipzig, 
1889, pp. 107 203 f. 

In this QonneMon it should be noted that the phrases express- 
ing mystic union, desired or realized, with a god, in the so- 
called Mithras Luui^y (‘Bemain with me in my soul’), in the 
London Papyrus (‘Oorne to me, Lord Hermes, as habes into the 
wombs of women '), and in the Leyden Papyrus (‘ For Thou art 
I, and I arn Thoub, quoted by Dietench,® have no connexion 
with a sacramental meal, j 

Did these sucramental rites in the mystery 
religions impart new life and immortality? Quite 
possibly they were thought to do so. Plutarch 
says that the worshippeis at the sacrihcial banquets 
looked beyond the mere feast and had a good hope 
and the belief that God was present 'with them, 
and that He accepted their service graciously. 
Much of this may have been present in the 
mysteries also. Considering, however, that we 
know m little of the nature of those sacramental 
rites, it is ludicrous to find several writers regard- 

1 Justin, Apoh i. 66, DiaL 0. Trpph. 70. 

2 De Prcescr. Emr. 40. S pimy, EJSf xxx. 2 (6). 

4 P. Cumont, Te<&teB et momments figures relatt/s a%x 
mpt&resde Mithra, Brussels, 1896-99, i 157 f- 
6 0. Pfieiderer, The Early Christian Conception of Christ. 
London, 1006, p 129 f. 

6 Cumont, i. S21, 7 Dieterich, p. 104 f. 8 p. 97 . 


ing them, not merely as leseniLling, hut actually 
as the source of, the Ghristian Eucharist. Nor is 
there any leal evidence that a nte of ‘ eating the 
god ’ was a common or usual one in paganism when 
Chri.$tianity was first founded and promulgated, 

Litkratitrb.— Tins has been sufficiently indicated in the foot- 
notes ; but the following additional works may be consulted : 
C. Clemen, Primitive Christianity andits Eon- Jewish Soureest 
tr, R. G. Nisbet, Edinburgh, 1912, p. 238 ff ; W, Heitmuller, 
Tanfe und Ahendmahl hei Paulus, Gottingen, 1903 ; J A. 
MacCulIoch, Compaiative Theology, London, 1902, p. 254; 
N. Soderblom, ‘ Le Breuvage divm,* La Vie future, d’apr^s le 
Masddisim (s^AMG ix.), Pans, 1901, p, 330 ff. See also artt. 
Drinks, Food, Communion with Dkitv, Eating the God, First- 
rn-uiTS. J. A. MacCullOCH. 

SACRAMENTS (Christian, Eastern). -- The 
doctrine of the Holy Orthodox Eastern Church 
concerning the ^mysteries’ (t.e. the sacraments) is 
ofiicially stated in (1) 'The Orthodox Confession of 
Faith, composed by Petei Mogila, metiopulitan of 
Kiev (1612JM7),^ and (2) the Acts of the Synod of 
Jerimth-m (Bethlehem) of 1672.^ in these docu- 
ments the Oithodox sacramental system has been 
defined, in opj position to that of the Reformed 
Churches, in terms more in haimoiiy with those of 
contemporary Roman Catholicism tiian with those 
of the early Eastern Fathers. 

A mystery is defined as *a rite, which under 
some visible form (eZSos) is the cause of, and^ con- 
veys to the soul of a faithful man, the invisible 
grace of God ; instituted by our Lord, through 
whom each of the faithful receives divine grace.’® 
Mysteries were in&iif.uted to he ^badges (crnpdSia) 
of the true sons of God,’ ‘sure signs {a-q/aeia)* of 
our faith, and ‘indubitable remedies (larpiKd)^ 
against sins.^ 

Three things are necessary in a mystery : (a) its 
proper matter (OX?^) — e.g., water in baptism ; (6) a 
properly ordained priest (tepet^s) or bishop ; (c) the 
invocation (^TrZ/cX-iyffis) of the Holy Spirit, ’v\utli the 
form of words, ‘whereby the Priest consecrates 
the Mystery by the Power of the Holy Spirit, if 
he have the definite intention {yvtLpn) dTro^actcrg^y^j) 
of consecrating it.’® This insistence on the Epi- 
clesis and the oiieiation of the Spirit is a marked 
charaeteiistic of Orthodox sacramental teaching, 

Theie aie seven mysteries: Baptism, Chrism, 
the Holy Eucharist, the Priesthood, Penitence, 
Mairiage, Unction. 

1, Baptism is administered by triple immersion 
in pure water, in the name of the Father and of the 
Son and of the Holy Spirit, normally by a priest, 
hut in cases of necessity by any Orthodox person. 
Those to he baptized must either themselves or, if 
infants, by an Orthodox sponsor renounce the devil 
and all his works and confess the (‘Nicene’) 
Creed. The fruits of baptism are the abolition of 
all sin previously contracted, original and actual, 
with its penalties, regeneration or renewal into a 
state of complete purification (riXeta Kadapais)^ and 
original justification,'^ and conferring of the indelible 
‘ character ’ of members of Christ’s Body and im- 
mortality.® 

2 . Chrism (t6 }x6pcv rov xpio-garos). — The baptized 

1 See questions xcvii.-cxix. of pt. i. of ’Op^dSo^o? bixokoyia 
trio*Tew? rij^ KadokiKijs xal a7ro(rTokiKTj9 tK/cAijcrias' rrji ayarokiicrj^, 
m E J Kimmel, Monumema Fidei Ecclesue Onentalts, pt. 1 . 
pp. 169-197. The Greek translation of Mogila’s Russian Confes- 
sion was aufchouzed by the four Eastern patriarchs at Constan- 
tinople in 1G43 as ‘ faithfully following the Dogmas of Christ’s 
Church, and agreeable to the Holy Canons.’ 

2 See ‘Synodus Hierosoljmitana adversus Oalvinistas,’ in 
Kimmel, pt. i. pp. 308,404-406, 448-463 Dosithei Confessio, 
deoreta xv.-xviii.) The Latin translation is not always reliable. 
This Synod holds a position in the Eastern Church similar to 
that of the Council of Trent m the Roman. Its main concern 
was to anatheraalize Cyril Lucar’s attempt in his Oriental Con- 
fession to bring the Orthodox theology into harmony with the 
Reformed. 

3 Orthodox Confession, p. 170. The references throughout are 
to ICimmeVs Monuineiita. 

4 Zb p, 171. 6 16. p. 171. ^ Zb. p. 456. 

7 Zb. p 176. 8 Zb. pp. 172-176, 462-466 
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are at once anointed with chrism (a mixture of 
oil, balsam, and ointments) consecrated by a bishop, 
and applied by a priest to the brow, eyes, nostiils, 
mouth, and ears, with the words, * (The Seal of 
the Gift of the Holy Spirit. Amen,’ This rite is 
the equivalent of the Western * confirmation,’ 
and ^ is held to effect participation in the Holy 
Spirit, and increase and confirmation {^e^aicacns) in 
grace. Lk 24^^^ is the authority quoted for its 
institution by Christ.^ 

3. The Holy Eucharist excels all other mysteries. 

It^ can be celebrated only by a law^ful {v6/njiios) 
priest, and on an altar [dva-taa-r'^pLop) or consecrated 
cloth {dvTLfj(,L<rLov), Leavened bread is used and pure 
wine, mingled with water during the rite. At the 
time of consecration the priest must intend that 
the substance {otfo-ia) of the bread and wine be 
changed into the substance of the true Body 

and Blood of Christ, by the operation of the Holy 
Spirit, expressly invoked by him for this definite 
purpose. This invocation immediately (wapevdiljs) 
effects a ‘ change of substance ’ [pierovattjicris:)^^ apart 
from the use of the elements for communion ; there- 
after only the forms {d^rj) of the bread and wine 
remain; ‘tiuly and in reality and in substance’ 
{&K7]6Qis tcaX irpayiMarLKcas Kal oi<no)8(os) the bread and 
wine become the very Body and Blood of Christ ; ^ 
in the mystery Christ is ‘really present’ (/car& 
irpay/ia 7ra/3t6j'), and it is right ‘to worship and 
adore (Xarpei^eLp) the Holy Eucharist even as our 
Saviour Himself.’ ^ The Eucharist is an ‘ unbloody 
sacrifice’ {dpalpLaros Bva-ta), propitiatory (iXac-rt/c^), 
offered on behalf of all the faithful, living and 
departed.® The Holy Communion is given to all 
the faithful under both kinds — to the clergy 
separately, to the laity by means of intinction. 
Newly-baptized infants are communicated immedi- 
ately after receiving the chrism. The fruits of 
the mystery are remembrance of the passion and 
death of Christ, propitiation for sms, defence 
against temptations, and the indwelling of Chiist in 
the faithful, Pieparation for communion consists 
of confession, fasting, and reconciliation with all 
men.® 

4. Priesthood {lepouonJv'r)) is (a) ‘ ^iritual,’ which 

is shared by all believers (cf. 1 P 2®- Kev 6^^, 
Bo 12^) ; and (6) ‘ sacramental’ {nvaT't}pi(h8^s). The 
latter can be conferred only by bishops who have 
received authority for that purpose from the 
Apostles in unbroken succession. The ‘ matter ’ of 
this mystery is the laying on of hands {iTldea-Ls ricv 
Xefpwv, the formula the invocation of 

the Holy Spirit, with express mention of the func- 
tion for which ordination is conferred. The 
functions of the higher ‘orders’ {rd^eis) include 
those of the lower. A bishop, after his election 
has been confirmed by the bishops of the patri- 
archate or province, must be ordained by at least 
three other bishops. The episcopate is necessary 
for the very existence of the Church ; without a 
bishop the Church could not be governed ; he is 
‘ the fount of all the mysteries,’ and ‘ the living 
image of God upon earth.’ ^ He alone can ordain 
priests, confer the lower orders, and consecrate 
the chrism. Priests can administer all the mys- 
teries except priesthood ; their chief functions are 
to consecrate and offer the Eucharist, and, if 


1 Orthodox ConfessioTit pp. 176-179, 449. 

2 16. p. 180 3 J&. p. 462. 

4 Ib, pp. 126 and 183. Although the mode of this change of 
suhstatice is not defined (ib. p. 461^, it is stated to be * not typi- 
cally or figuratively (ov tvjtikws ouS’ elKoi'iKws)>.^ot by virtue of 
abounding grace (ou5c wepjSaAAovcrn),’ the Oalvimat 

doctrine (p. 461, 2), nor * by impanation * (xar avapTLorfiovX i.e, 
Luther’s ‘ consubstantiation ’ (i>. 459), but in such wise that the 
Body and Blood of Christ are given to ‘ the mouth and stomach * 
of both faithful and unfaithful receivers (p. 468). The verbs 
fitTajroLeL(rBa,if /xero^olAAecr^ftt, fiera.ppvBp-i^ea'Bai, are used tO 
describe the change (p. 467). 

fl Pp. 183, 461, 464. « P. 184. 7 Pp. 487, 442, 438. 


autholized thereto by the bishop, preach and ab- 
solve penitents.^ There ai*e also deacons, Mih- 
deacons, readers, exorcists, door-keepers, singers, 
light-hearers.2 The fruit of ordination is authorit y 
{i^ovarla) and grace to perform the functions of the 
order.® 

5. Penitence (juerdroia) consists of oral confe.ssion 
to an Orthodox priest, who assesses penance and 
pronounces absolution; in doing so he declare.s 
himself a sinner and God the Pardoner. This 
mystery is fruitless unless the penitent is an 
Orthodox Christian, truly sorry for his sins, 
purposeful of amendment, and prej^ared to carry 
out the penance imposed. Confesbion should be 
made at least once, but normally four times, a year. 
In practice it is frequently of a very formal 
natuie.^ 

6. Honourable marriage {8 rLfiios ydfios ). — This 
mystery is in the first place celebrated by the 
mutual consent of a man and a woman (there being 
no impediment), but is not considered by the Church 
a true {dXrjdLvos) marriage unless they confirm their 
consent in the presence of a priest, and, having 
joined hands, promise to be faithful to each other 
till death. The civil law of the Eastern Empire 
permitted divorce a vmeulOf and the Eastern 
Clmrch permits such divorce not only for adultery, 
but for high treason, insanity, leprosy, and other 
causes. The innocent party may re-marry; no 
one may obtain a divorce more than once.® 

7. Unction (rd etix^Xacov), instituted by Christ 
(Mk 6‘®) for the sick, is administered only by a 
priest, with pui’e oil, a prayer setting forth it.s efficacy 
being said during the anointing. This unction is 
not, as among the Latins, reserved for those in 
extremis, but is administered with a view to the 
recovery of the sick person. Its recijiient must 
first have confessed to a priest.® 

Of the seven mysteries the Eastern Orthodox 
Chill cli affirms that they are ‘effectual instru- 
ments of grace to the initiated, of necessity ’ {6pyavci 
dpacrrtKd rots /xvofihoLS x^ptros dvdyKT)^),'^ which 
amounts to a declaration that they are efficacious 
ex opere operate. Each of the mysteries is ad- 
ministered with lengthy rites and elaborate cere- 
mony, but these are not regarded^ as necessary to 
their efficacy, but may vary in different parts of 
the Church, provided the essentials, as stated, are 
maintained. 

The sacramental system in the separated Mono- 
pliysite and Nestorian Churches is the same as 
that of the Orthodox in principle and in practice ; 
there are, however, considerable variations in the 
liturgical framework of the mysteries and in their 
accompanying ceiemonies, nor has their saora- 
niental doctrine been so definitely formulated. 

Literature — W. F. Adeney, The Greek and Eastern 
Churches^ Edinburgh, 1908 ; F E. Brightman, Liturgies 
Eastei n and Western, Oxford, 1896, i. ; L. Duchesne, Christian 
Worship, Eng. tr.4, London, 1912 ; H. Detizinser, Jiztm 
Onentahum, 2 vols., Wur 2 burg, 1863-64 : R, F. Littledale, 
Oj^ces from the Service-Books of the Eastern Church, London, 
1863 ; F. Cabrol, Dictionnaire d*arcMoIogie chritienne et de 
liturgie, Paris, 1907 ff,, passim; E. J. Kimmel, Monumenta 
Fidei Eeetesice Orientalis, Jena, 1860 j cf. also cirtfe. Baptism, 
Confirmation, Eucharist, Marriage, Ordination, Penanob, 
Unction, Worship. B. G. PARSONS. 

SACRAMENTS (Christian, Western).— The 
word sacramentum first appears in Christian use 
as the accepted equivalent of the Greek fji.v<rH}piop, 
standing uniformly for it in the O.L. of the canoni- 
cal books. There is nothing in the known classi- 
cal use of the word to account for this. It is there 
found in two senses : (1) of the pledge or security 
deposited in public keeping by the parties engaged 

1 P. 441. 

2 P 188 : of. Metrophanis Confessio, in Kimmel, pt. n. p. 139. 

BP,441, 4 Pp. I64j 189-193. 

B Pp. 193-196 ; cf. art. Marriage (Christian), vol viiu p. 487 ff. 

6 pp. 196-197. 7p. 460. 
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in a lawsuit, and thence of a lawsuit in general ; 
(2) of the oath taken hy Roman soldiers to their 
imperatoVi and thence loosely of any oath. Both 
senses had some effect on the development of 
Christian doctiine, but they do not account for the 
adoption of the word as a rendering of fiva-r'/ipiov. 
It is probable that there was a popular sense of 
the word which has left no trace in extant litera- 
ture apart from Christian writers. If so, it must 
he determined by the earliest Christian use. 

Here it is necessary to refer to the letter of Pliny i regarding 
the Christians of his province. He observed that they assembled 
for worship, ‘ aeque Sacramento non in scelus aliquod obstrin- 
gere, sed ne furta, ne latrocinia, ne adulteria comniitterenb, ne 
ndem fallerent, ne depositum appeliati abnegarent.’ He evi- 
dently understood the word of a pledge or oath, bub his descrip- 
tion does not answer to anything known in Christian ongma, 
and it seems certain that he misunderstood the information 
given him. What is interesting is the use of the word sacra- 
mentum. It must have been used either by the Christians 
examined, if they spoke Latin, or by an interpreter. In the 
latter case it will be an example of the popular sense here 
assumed. 

What that sense was may he gathered from 
Terbullian, de Prcescr. 20, where lie speaks of the 
unity of Cliristians : 

*Dum est illis communicatio pacis, et appellatio fraternitatis, 
et contesseratio hospitalitatis ; quae iura non alia ratio regit 
quam eiusdem sacramenti una traditio.’ 

Here sacramentiim can be nothing less than the 
whole Christian religion.^ The word seems to 
signify any kind of religious institution, general or 
particular. Thus for St. Cyprian the Church is 
* sacramentum unitatis.’ By insisting on the like- 
ness of baptism and other ‘ sacranienta divina ’ to 
the Mithraic and other mysteries, Tertuilian^ 
recalls the Greek original and shows that he con- 
sidered the word a just translation. It is pos- 
sible that St, Thomas Aquinas, in his etymological 
guess ^ relating mcmmmtu'm to sacrare exactly as 
ornmmntum to ornare^ lighted upon the true de- 
velopment of the word. 

Another sense emerges when Tertullian calls the 
types of the OT ^igurarum sacranienta.’® With 
tlus we may compare Cyprian’s saying about the 
seamless robe : * Sacramento uestis et signo declar- 
auit ecciesiae unitatem.’® 

When Tertullian says ‘ Vocati sunms ad militiam Dei uiui lam 
tunc, cum in sacramenti uerba respondiraus,’ 7 he has m mmd 
the military oath, and peihapa plays consciously on the word, 
likening the mystical initiation of baptism to the soldier's 
enrolment. Officilius of Biltha, in the Council convened by 
Cyprian, used the phrase ‘sacramentum mterrogat* in much 
the same way,8 and the analogy became a commonplace. 

Cyprian’s collocation of sacramentum ^n^signuni 
suggests a current use of the word which may 
enable us to establish more precisely its equival- 
ence to ixv(rT'tipiov, The legal deposit or security of 
a lawsuit had a symbolic value as well as its real 
value, representing the whole matter in dispute. 
It may have been called sacranuntum for this 
reason, or, on the other hand, that word may have 
acquired the generic sense of a s^ymbol from this 
specific use. There is no direct evidence for either 
conclusion, hut the religious formalities and 
sanctions of Roman jurisprudence, which involved 
this use of a word evidently of sacred associations, 
would facilitate its retransfer to religious uses with 
a new sense thus acquired. It would then stand 
for any kind of religious symbolism, and in par- 
ticular for the rites of a mystery-religion. Such 
use is certainly implied when St. Augustine says 
tliat signs or symbolic actions, ‘ cum ad res diuinas 
pertinent, sacramenta appellantur.’® The words 

1 P!p. 96. 

2 Of his reference (de Res. Ca.m 28) to St. Paul's knowledge 
of ‘omnia saci amenta ' (1 Go 132), and to the Christian under- 
standing of the ‘ sacramenta Dei * (c. Marc. Ui 16). 

I) e fh'mSGY. 40 ; of. de Rapt. 6. 

^ hi I K Sent. 1. 1. 6. 6 <7. Marc. v. 1. 

De Oath. Reel. Unit 7. t Ad Mart. 3. 

** C\pi , ed G. Hartel, Vienna, 1868-73, p. 437. 
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of Serm. 272, ‘ Ista dicuntur sacramenta, quia in 
eis aliud uidetur, aliud intellegitur,’ look like an 
appeal to the common understanding ; and in the 
same connexion he renews the identification of 
mysterium and sacramentuniy saying, * Mysterium 
uestrum in mensa dominica positum est,’ that is to 
say, ‘ the mystery or sacrament of what you your- 
selves are,’ namely, the Body of Christ. In de Gw. 
Deit X. 5, he seems to be defining sacramentum : 

* Sacrifioium uisibile iniiisibiiis sacrificii sacramentum, id est 
sacrum signum, est.' 

But he probably did not intend a formal definition, 
any more than when he called sacraments ‘ signa- 
cula ueiitatis. ’ His constant recurrence to this 
idea, however, prepared the way for the formal 
definition which Isidore of Seville propounded 
towards the end of the 7tb century ; 

* Sacramentum est m aliqua celebratione, cum res gesta ita 
fit, ub aliquid significan intellegatur quod sancte accipiendum 
est.’ 2 

Augustine used the word in its widest extension 
of meaning, as did Leo the Great, ^ but he moved 
in the direction of making it more specific, as 
when he spoke of the * pauca sacramenta saluber- 
rima’ of the gospel/ or contrasted the manifold 
rites of the OT with the few of the NT, saying : 

‘Sacramentis numero paucissimis, obseruabione facillimis, 
significatione praesbantiesimis, societatem noui populi colli- 
gauib.’ 6 

This implies the same limitation which the word 
celebratio imports into Isidore’s definition. The 
movement was slow. It is noteworthy that Isidore 
himself could still speak of ^ saci amentum Trini- 
tatis.’ ® But the tendency was to restrict the use 
of the word to some action, res qesta, done with 
symbolic significance as a rite of tlie Church. 

The fact that St. Jerome contemporaneously substituted 
mysterium for sacramentum in many passages of his revised 
version of the Scriptures does nob seem to have any hearing on 
this movement, for he evidently did not distinguish the words 
on any principle They were still true equivalents. He 
retained sacrwmmtum in the following texts : Dn 218 46, To 127, 
Wis 222, Eph 19 33* 9 632, 1 Ti 818, Rev 120. The whole range of 
meaning which pAxrrqpiov can have is here included. 

The importance of the symbolic sense has a con- 
sequence. The compendious definition ‘signum 
rei sacrae ’ involves the distinction between signum 
and res, which appears definiteljr in the writings of 
Augustine, and acquires great importance in the 
system of theology ultimately elaborated from 
his teaching. At times he makes the distinction 
very sharp. The signum is visible, or presented to 
other senses than sight \ the res is invisible. He 
notes two kinds of signa — those which are natur- 
alia, as the track of an animal or smoke showing 
where there is fire, and those which are data, or 
merely conventional ; ^ and sacraments are evi- 
dently of the latter kind, so that signum and res 
are arbitrarily conjoined. Elsewhere he observes 
that in the case of such conventions the sign may 
be identified with [sustinere personam) the thing 
signified, as when St. Paul says ‘ That rock was 
Christ/ ® but only by a figure of speech. This of 
signa in general ; in a passage often quoted he 
says much the same of sacraments ; 

‘Si sacramenta quamdam similitudinem earum rerum quarum 
sacramenta sunt non haberent, omnino sacramenta non essent. 
Ex hac autera similitudine plerumque etiam ipsarum rerum 
nomina accipiunt. Sicut ergo secundum quemdam modum 
sacramentum coiporis Ohristi corpus Ohristi est, sacramentum 
! sanguinis Ohristi sanguis Ohristi est, ita sacramentum fidei 
fides est.' 

But this must he read with the context. He has 
been asked how an infant brought to baptism can 
be said to have faith ; he replies that the child has 
because he has the sacramentum fidei, and 
he goes on to say that this is sufficient for salva- 
1 De Ver. Rel. 17. 2 Etym. vi. 19. 

3 B.g , ‘ sacramentum incarnationis ’ (Serm. 24), 

4 De Ver. Rel 17, 8 Ep. 64. 

6 C. Jud. i. 4. 7 De Doctr. Christ, ii. 1, 

8 De Civ, Dei xvjii, 48. 
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tioix if subsequent sin does not undo what is done. 
He has said immediately before ; 

‘JSTonne semel immolatus est Ohrisfcus in seipso, et tamen m 
Sacramento non solum per omnes Paachae solemnitatea sed 
omm die populis immolatur, nec utique mentitur qui mterro- 
gatus eum respondent immolari.' i 

This crucial passage therefore sets up something 
more than a typical or figurative relation between 
signum and res^ and from this beginning proceeded 
the theology of the School. 

So far the meaning of sacramenhtm is narrowed 
only to the case where there is a sensible sign of 
an intelligible reality. But Augustine did much 
more than impress on the word this connotation. 
His elaborated doctrine of grace, and his insistence 
on the connexion of this with certain sacraments, 
and especially with baptism, afforded ground for a 
narrower distinction. His statements must he 
read with care. When he says ‘Sacramenta 
Noui ^ Testamenti dant salutem ; sacramenta 
Veteris Testamenti promiserunt Saluatorem,' ^ he 
probably means the whole content of revelation. 
His conception of the working of grace made it 
impossible for Mm to tie this absolutely to par- 
ticular rites or ordinances, and he was constantly 
enlarging on the futility of such a notion, but he 
was equally clear that certain sacraments were the 
ordinary vehicles for the conveyance of grace to 
the soul. It followed that certain ordinances 
might he distinguished as so used, and tins dis- 
tinction became the basis of the subsequent doc- 
trine of the sacraments. 

It is noteworthy that in the case of marriage, the sacramen- 
tum magnum of Eph 6S2, he does not seem to have recognized 
any convej'ance of saving grace. The bona matnmonii were 
roles, ftdes, et sacramentum, hut by sacramentxm he seems to 
ave meant only its symbolism of Christ and the Church, m 
consequence of which marriage became (a) indissoluble, as it 
would not be by natural law *mai aliciuus rei maioris , . , 
quoddam sacramentum adbiberetur,’3 and (t) so sacred that 
the liberties taken even by virtuous pagans, such as Cato, were 
now intolerable.'^ 

It was not, however, until the 12th cent, that 
the doctrine was formulated. Even then Hugh 
of St. Victor ® spoke of sacraments with the older 
generality, enumerating no fewer than 30 in 
paiticular. Shortly after his date appeared the 
Lihri Sententiarum of Peter Lombard, which 
speedily became a textbook of the Schools and so 
acquired an importance disproportionate to its 
merits. He distinguished seven sacraments 
specifically conferring grace: Baptism, Confirma- 
tion, the Eucharist, Penance, Extreme Unction, 
Order, and Marriage. The various grounds given 
by his commentators for this limitation and 
enumeration indicate that it was in fact arbitrary. 
St. Thomas Aquinas seems to state the whole 
truth when he propounds, as the reason for main- 
taining it, the fact ‘ quod comm uniter ordinantur 
ah omnibus sacramenta, sicut prius dictum est,’ ® 

In the Summa c. Gentiles, iv. 68, Aqumaa develops an 
analogy with nature. OorporaJ life has three essential needs ; 
birth, growth, and nutriment, to which correspond Baptism, 
Donfirmation, and the Eucharist ; and one per accidens in case 
of need, i.e. healing, to which answer Penance and Extreme 
Unction. There are further required a source and an ordering 
of life, parents and governors, which are provided m the system 
of the Church by the sacraments of Order, supplying spiritual 
needs alone, and of Marriage, supplying both spiritual and 
corporal needs. Other scholia are even more forced and arti- 
ficial. Some better varieties are collected in Summa Theol, iii. 
Ixv. 2. 

Yet this septenary system, however ill-founded 
it may seem, bore the test of criticism as under- 
stood in the Schools of the Middle Ages j and its 
general acceptance by the Greeks, who were not 
much disposed to borrow doctrine from Latins, 
seems to indicate that it was either drawn from a 
wider tradition or based on a larger sense of fitness 
than appears on the surface. It is not pretended 
1 JSp. 98 *, of. in Ps. 21. 2 ps 78. 

3 Pe Bono Goniug. 7. ^ Be Fide et Operibus, 7. 

* Be Sacr. Chr. Fidei, ® Summa Theol. in. Ixv. 2. 


that the number is anywhere found expressed 
earlier than the 12tli cent., when Otto of Bamberg 
introduced it into a catechetical iiintruction for his 
l^omeranian converts (c. 1127), but he propounds it 
as an accepted tradition. Shortly aftei him Hugh 
of St. Victor, though using the word more gener- 
ally, distinguishes the 'septem principalia sacra- 
menta,’ whicli were later set in a category apart. 
Contemporary with them was Gregory of Bergamo, 
who^ has the same classification in his treatise de 
Veriiate Corpons Christi, A scheme recognized 
by men of such diverse associations, and not put 
forward as a novelty, must certainly have been for 
some time current, though it can he traced no 
higher. This must he remembered when the 
general adoption of the scheme is attributed with 
good reason to the influence of Peter Lombard and 
his commentators in the schools of theology. From 
the 13tii cent, onwards the seven .saei aments were 
mentioned with more or less of dogmat ic assertion 
by numerous minor councils, by the General 
Council of Constance, and notably in the Decretum 
pro Armems promulgated by Eugenius iv. at the 
Council of Florence, whicli followed almost verb- 
ally the Opiisculum Quart mn of Thomas Aquinas, 
Finally the Council of Trent condeniiied under 
anathema any who should say ‘ sacramenta nouae 
legis non fuisse omnia a lesu Chiisto Domino 
nostro instituta, aut esse plura uel pauciora quam 
septem.’^ 

There is a subordinate classification of saa amenta mortuorum, 
which confer first grace (Baptism and Penance), and sacramenta 
uiuorum, which confer special graces on persons in the state of 
grace. 

This more precise teaching, which had been 
gradually gaining ground, is in evident conflict 
with the language of the Fatlieis and of many 
writers down to the 12th cent., and in particular 
with the statement of Bt. Bernard^ that the wash- 
ing of feet is a sacrament for the remission of 
venial sins. He says emphatically that our Lord’s 
action was done ‘pro sacramentu, non pio solo 
exemplo.’ To avoid this ditticulty, theologians 
have generally argued that sacraments are spoken 
of either sensu genetico or se^is^t propria. A sacra- 
ment propria diatitm is one of the seven, and it is 
aigiieil, not very successfully, that Bernard him- 
self obsexved this distinction and used the word in 
the generic sense. The distinction first appears in 
Peter Lombard’s definition : 

‘Sacramentum piopne dioitur, quod ita eignum eat gratiaa 
Dei, et miiisibiliB gratiae forma, ut ipsms imaginem gerat et 
causa existat.’S 

The weakness of the distinction lies in the implica- 
tion that the name oiiginally belonged to the 
ordinances thus specified, and was then extended 
in a loose sense to otheis, which is an exact 
invei sion of the historic movement. The difficulty 
is thinly disguised by the piactice, common to 
theologians, of calling other ordinances resembling 
the proper sacraments by the name of mcra- 
mmtalia. Such are the anointing of kings, the 
clothing and consecration of nuns, and various 
benedictions. 

The several sacraments being treated in this 
work under their proper heads, it is sufficient here 
to speak in general terms of what is common to 
them. 

I. Institution. — According to the Tridentine 
definition, all sacraments were instituted by our 
Lord Jesus Christ. This follows from the limita- 
tion of the term confining it to ordinances by 
which grace is conferred. Thomas Aquinas care- 
fully distinguishes between the divine nature, 
which is the source of grace, and the humanity of 
our Lord, by which the gift is mediated to us, the 

1 Sess. vii. can. 1. 

2 Berm, m Gena Bom. p, 897, ed. Mabillotu 

8 Jn XV. Sent. iv. i. 2, 
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sacraments being by His authority an extension of 
this mediation, though ‘ Ipse potuit effectum sacra- 
mentorum sine exterioi'i sacramento conferre.*^ 
He has been closely followed by all theologians, 
but obvious lack of evidence in the case of some 
sacraments has led to a distinction between im- 
mediate institution by our Lord and institution 
by others acting on His authority. St. John 
Bonaventura argned that Confirmation and 
Extreme Unction were thus instituted hy the 
Apostles.® Alexander of Hales went so far as to 
ascribe the origin of Confirmation to a council of 
the 9th century.® The point has been laboured 
since the Council of Trent hy almost all corn- 
men tatois ; some assert that immediate institution 
by our Lord while on earth, and the committal of 
the institution to the written or unwritten tradi- 
tion of the Chuieh, are defined as dt fide by the 
Council j others say that it certainly follows from 
the words of the Council, hut is not expressly 
defined; others deny the necessity of this conse- 
quence, but will not venture to call the conclusion 
in doubt ; Franzelin ^ and other moderns find it 
hard to believe that the Council anathematized the 
teaching of St, Bonaventura or determined a 
historic question of such dubiety, but nevertheless 
maintain on a priori grounds the narrowest inter- 

f retation of the definition. In the Pontifical 
iefcter Lammtahili of 1907 Pius X. condemned 
various propositions calling in question the im- 
mediate institution of the saci aments by Christ 
Himself- 

2. Orderitig.—TIie institution of the sacraments 
by our Lord being assumed, it seems to follow that 
some conditions of their valid administration are 
imposed. Since they derive then elficacy only 
from divine appointment, those conditions must he 
jealously guarded. Hence comes the theological 
notion of the * substance ’ of the sacraments which 
the Church has no power to vary. 

The decree of the Council of Trent invalidating marriages 
contracted without the presence of the parochus was opposed 
on this ground. If the consent of the parties was sufficient, as 
had alvva>s been held, to constitute a valid marriage, to vary 
this rule was to touch the substance of the saciament The 
objection is overruled by the fine distinction that the effect of 
the decree is only to render the parties inhabiles 5 
The same consideration imposes the rule of 
tntionsm. Where there is any possibility of doubt 
as to the content of the substance of a sacrament, 
nothing must be neglected which there is even 
slender ground for supposing necessary. The safer 
course of including it must Be followed in practice. 

The factors in the substance of a sacrament are 
conveniently summarized under three heads : the 
minister, the intention of the minister, the matter 
and form. The intention of the minister has been 
treated elsewhere (art. Intention [Theological]) ; 
the other two heads can he more simply examined 
here. 

{a) Minister , — Since in a sacrament theie is 
always something done, a doer is required ; and, 
since it is to be done by the appointment of Christ, 
it is important to ascertain iviio has authority to 
act. Apart from the Ignatian insistence on the 
art of the bishop in the Eucharist, which might 
e treated as mere matter of discipline, the earliest 
question raised on this head appears in the 
baptismal controversy of the 3rd century, Cyprian 
maintained with logical consistency that Baptism, 
being a conveyance of the gifts of grace deposited 
in the Church, could be administered only by the 
Church. Narrowly defining the Church, he denied 
E)hat heretics or schismatics could baptize. In 
)ther words, the minister of the sacrament must 

i Stmma TMol. rii, Ixiv. 3. 

^ In IV. Sent. vri. i 1, xxiii, i. 2. 

Bln IF Sent rx. i. 4 j)^ Sacr. in Gen, xiv. 

0 De Sraet, De Sponsalibus et MatnmoniOt Bruges, 1910, p. 

J4, note (2), citing the authority of Benedict xiv. 


he a Catholic Christian, Arguing thus, he 
defended the practice of his predecessor Agrip- 
pinus, and apparently of all the African bishops, 
who rebaptized all heretics coming to them. 
Stephen of Borne maintained tliat this was an 
innovation, meeting it with the peremptory 
demand, * Nihil innouetur nisi quod traditum est.’ ^ 
The historic question is not easily determined. 
There had probably been a long-standing diverg- 
ence of practice. Cyprian was supported hy 
Firmilian of Csesarea and other Easterns ; the 
Donatists inherited his contention, and pressed it j 
but Augustine asserts that the contrary opinion, 
fortified hy conciliar decisions, was already exclu- 
sively held among Catholics before the date of his 
birth, A.D. 353.® This conclusion about Baptism 
cairied with it a like consequence m regard to 
other sacraments, and the Council of Nicjea agreed 
to receive Novatian bishops as validly oidained. 

In the Western Church, however, disputes about the validity 
of schismatical ordinations long continued, as witness the 
histoiy of St. Wilfrid in Eiif^land. and of Fonnosiis at Konie 
The scandals arising out of the latter case led to the establish- 
ment of the judgment in favour of such ordinations secured by 
the influence of St Peter Dauiian B 

Uuling the later Middle Ages the contention of 
the Donatists was revived in a new form by the 
Puritan sects to wliich the practical corruptions of 
the Church gave rise. The power of miuistering 
the sacraments was restricted hy them to men of 
openly virtuous life. In the Profession of Faith 
imposed on the Waldensians hy Innocent III. this 
opinion is expie&sly repudiated. It re-appeared in 
the teaching of Wyclif, was condemned by John 
XXII. in his Constitution against the Fiaticelli, 
and by the Council of Constance in dealing with 
the Hussites. 

The common teaching of theologians as against 
these errors is that a sacrament has its effect from 
God and from the institution of Christ, and not 
from anything which the minister himself con- 
tributes, his action being purely ministei ial. When 
he performs what is required of him in this im- 
mediate connexion, the act is complete. The 
doctrine is safeguarded hy the asseition that a 
sacrament is effective ex opere operate. The 
phi'ase first becomes conspicuous in the treatise 
de Sacro Altaris Myst. of Innocent III., who seems 
to have been taught it hy his mastei Pierre of 
Poictiers in the school of Paris. He fixes the 
meaning precisely : 

‘Quamuis opus operans aliqnando sit imraundum, semper 
tamen opus operafcum esb mundum.’^ 

The opus operans is the personal action of the 
minister ; opus operatnm is the sacramental effect 
produced hy this action. The distinction was 
repeated hy William of Auxerre and hy Alexander 
of Hales, hut was not yet fully established in use 
when Aquinas wrote his commentary on the 
Sentences, for he there say.s only that it was 
employed ‘a quibusdam.’® He also varied the 
sense of the distinction as used by his predecessors, 
making opus operans equivalent to usfics sacramenti. 
Later theologians have preferred the form opus 
operantiSy which fixes the meaning more exactly 
on the personal action of the minister or the 
recipient. The other member of the distinction 
is perfectly stable; opxcs operatum is the thing 
done according to the institution of Christ, and 
having its effect therefrom. It was ultimately 
defined in the Council of Trent that hy the sacra- 
ments of the New Law grace is conferred ex opere 
operato.^ 

It will be convenient to mention here the doctrine of ohex. 
The word dates from Augustine, who, in his critical Letter to 


^ Oypr. 74, 2 X)q BwpU ii, 14. 

® The subject is fully treated by L. Saltet, Les Mdordinations, 
Paris, 1907. 

4 ih. 6. ' 5 Jn IF. Sent. x. v. 1. 

6 Sees. vii. ‘ de Sacr. in Gen.* 8, 
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Boniface on the baptism of infants, wrote that the child 
‘etiamsi fidem nondmn habeat m cogitatione, non ei tamen 
obicein contiaiiae cogitationis opponit, unde sacranientura ems 
saiubnter percipit ’ i The ohex here is a mental state opposed 
to faith, which in the case of an adult might annul the saving 
effect of the sacrament. The argument has been extended to 
the operation of the sacraments in general. An ohex must be 
distinguished from a defect such as lack of necessary intention, 
or a personal incapacity for sacramental grace \e g , lack of 
baptism in the case of other sacraments, and certain diriment 
impediments in the case of marriage) which is nullifying in a 
different manner. The sacrament la in this case understood to 
be valid ; it impresses character, if it be one of those having 
that effect ; it may ultimately confer grace by reviviscence when 
the Qheon is removed ; but the soul receives no benefit of justify- 
ing grace from the immediate operation. The obex is a state of 
soul actively repugnant to the working of grace A favourably 
active disposition is not required in such sort that the infusion 
of grace will be due to the co-operation of the recipient, as if 
ex opere operantis ; a passive disposition suffices for adults as 
for infants ; but, where an obex exists, the active operation of 
the recipient is needed for its removal, since the hindering state 
of soul cannot be changed without his will. The Council of 
Trent anathematized * si quis dixerit, sacramenta nouae legis 
. . . gratiam ipsam non ponentibus obicem non conferre.*^ 

So far it is seen only that neither orthodoxy nor 
personal sanctity is requisite in the minister of a 
sacrament. A larger licence, of which obscure 
indications are found in earlier times, appears 
definitely in the Besponsa ad Bulgaros of Nicolaus i. 
The pope considers t^vo cases. The first (ch. 14) is 
that of a pietended priest who had baptized many 
converts ; the answer is that persons baptized ‘ a 
quocunque Christiano* are not to be rebaptized. 
The second (ch. 104) is that of a Jew — whether 
Christian or unbeliever was not ascertained — who 
also had baptized many. In respect of these the 
pope answers : 

* Hi profecto, si in nomine Sanotae Trinitatis, uel tantum in 
nomine Christi sicut in Actibus Apostolorum legimue, baptizati 
sunt (uniim qiiippe idemque est, ut sanctus exponit Ambrosius), 
constat eos non esse denuo baptizandos,’ 

Yet he directs inquiry whether the man were a 
Christian or not, for what purpose is not clear, 
concluding with a citation from Augustine : 

* Baptismum Christi nulla peruersitate homims, siue dantis, 
sme accipientis, posse luolari ’ 3 

This halting treatment suggests that he was not 
sure of his ground, lacking definite precedents; 
but' his practical ruling in favour of baptism 
administered by any layman, or even by one who 
was not a Christian, was the starting-point of a 
doctrine that became firmly established in the 
schools of theology. 

It follows that any human being is capable of 
acting as minister of a sacrament. Parity of 
reasoning might seem to extend this conclusion to 
other sacraments equally with Baptism, but the 
inference has not been drawn ; the practice of the 
Church, supported by more or less weighty argu- 
ment, has restricted the administration of other 
sacraments to particularly qualified persons. To 
determine who is an ‘ idoneus minister,’ one must 
refer to the theology of the several sacraments. 

(6) Matt&r and form. — A sacrament being a 
sensible sign of grace, it is obvious that something 
visible or audible or tangible, and so forth, is 
requisite ; and this something must be determined 
by the institution of Christ. Theologians have 
debated the question ^whether such determination 
may be generic, or must be specific. If generic, it 
may then be left to the Church to determine 
specifically what shall be used, and this may even 
he determined differently in various parts of the 
Church; if specific, no variation is possible. 
In the case of Baptism specific determination is 
universally accepted ; baptism must be by water 
in the name of the Holy Trinity. Yet even here 
the teaching of Nicolaus i., quoted above, about 
baptism ‘in nomine Christi’ may raise a doubt; 

1 JEp. 98 2 Seas. vii. ‘ de Sacr in Gen.’ 6. 

s De Bapt. vi. 1. The compatibility of this with his doctrine 
of obex IS secured by a distinction which he proceeds to draw 
between sacramentum and ej^ectus uel u£us sacramenti. He 
remarks that Cyprian failed to observe this distinction. 


and it is perhaps only on tutiorist grounds that the 
normal formula can be treated as indispensable. ^ In 
some other cases geneiic determination seems to 
be indicated by actual variations in the practice of 
the Church. Again, determination may he more or 
less specific ; the use of bread in the Eucharist is 
determined by the institution of Christ, but all 
Western theologians agree that it may he indiffer- 
ently leavened or unleavened ; they discuss hypo- 
thetically whether wheaten bread js indispensable, 
to the exclusion of barley bread, but in practice 
the use of wheaten bread is imposed on tutiorist 
grounds. 

The importance of such determination is attested 
from early times by the practical watchfulness of 
the Church against innovations, as in the case of 
the Aquarian heresy. The use of water in place 
of wine for the Eucharist was not merely a dis- 
orderly proceeding, hut an ofience against the 
doctrine of the Church. But there was little 
theorizing until the introduction of the Peripatetic 
metaphysic in the 13th cent., when the distinction 
of matter and form was applied to the sacraments. 
William of Auxerre is credited with this innova- 
tion, but it is douliifiil whether his ‘materia et 
forma verborum’ should he understood in the 
sense oi forma esseft ttahs. The true distinction was, 
however, in vogue soon after his time. The saying 
of Augustine about baptism, ‘accedli uerbiim ad 
eleraentum et fit sacramentuin,’® detached from 
its context and treated as a q^uasi-definition of a 
sacrament in general, lent itself to the new mode 
of thought. The sensible act or thing u.sed in the 
administration of a saci ament was likened to form- 
less matter, being indeterminate in use and adapt- 
able to many purposes; it was determined to a 
spiritual significance by the use of words, which 
thus played the part of the metaphy.sical forma 
essentiahs. Some ingenuity was required to fit 
this conception to all the seven sacraments. There 
were various schemes. The one set out by 
Aquinas in his OpusctUum Quarttm obtained a 
great vogue ; it was incorporated by fiugenius IV. 
in his Decretum pi'o Arnmnis at the Council of 
Florence, and with some modification in regard to 
Holy Order it still holds the field. The Council of 
Trent spoke in geneial terms ^ of ‘materia et forma 
quibus sacramenti essentia perficitur.’ It is a 
postulate of current theology, therefore, that the 
sacraments were thus instituted by Christ, either 
immediately or mediately, either genetically or 
specifically. It would he a mistake, however, to 
suppose that tlieologians hold themselves bound 
to the Peiipatetic theory of matter and form, some- 
times known as hyloniorpliism. It is rather the 
case that phrases derived from that theory have 
been adapted to the facts of sacramental practice, 
and are retained as consecrated by long usage in 
the Church. 

3 . Efficacy. — Before the rise of the Pelagian 
controversy (see art, Pebagianxsm AND Semi- 
Pelagianism) there was no analytical teaching 
about the efect of the Christian sacraments, 
i This began with Augustine’s insistence on the 
practice of infant baptism as proving against 
Polagius that infants stood in need of saving 
grace. The argument induced inquiry into the 
effect of baptism, and this led to a comparison 
with circumcision as a sacrament of the OT. St. 
Paul had declared that there was no Justification 
‘ by the works of the law ’ ; circumcision was a 
work of the Law^ though anterior to Moses, and 
the Apostle emphasized this by insisting that 


1 The same expression as used hy Stephen i (Oypr. JSp. 

Ixxiii. 10) possibly meant ‘ Christian Baptism ‘ in general. For 
the use of the Greed as form of baptism in the 8rd cent, see 
F, E Brightman, Mssays on the History of the Church 

and MiinUry (1918), p 344 ff. 

2 In Joh, 80. ® Sess xiv. 
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Abraham was justified by his faith before the 
institutioii of the sacrament. How did baptism 
differ from this ? Augustme replied that circum- 
cision was a sacrament or sign of a Deliverer to 
come, by faith in whom the people of God so 
marked were justified; but the Deliveier, being 
come, has instituted the sacrament of Baptism 
‘ ad innouationem honiinis.’^ He adds that even 
before circumcision there was presumably some 
* sacramentum iustiflcationis ex fide ’ latent in the 
working of God. From this distinction there pro- 
ceeded with increasing precision a doctrine almost 
uniform in all Latin writers, that the saci aments 
of the OT were ineffective signs or symbols of a 
work of grace wrought independently of them, 
while the sacraments of the NT were instruments 
for the doing of that work. 

Earlier expositions of this doctrine had been 
very crude. According to Tertullian, there was a 
uis samtiiiomidi in the water of baptism by descent 
of the Itoly Spirit,^ Augustine’s studies in the 
doctrine of grace led to refinements which some- 
times seem to reduce a sacrament to the standing 
rather of a pledge of grace given (a suggestion 
drawn from one use of the word ut supra), or of a 
‘conditio sine qua non’; but the later theology 
followed the mam current of his thought, and was 
expressly concerned with the exclusion of these 
minimizing conceptions. A sacrament was taken 
to be a u&ra emisa of giace. Aquinas in particular 
laboured this point, but in defining the nature of 
the causality he waveied, and gave occasion for a 
dispute whicii still engages the attention of theo- 
logians. Inins commentary on the Sentences® he 
taught that a sacrament is an instrumental cause 
of a certain disposition in the soul which is 
followed by the infusion of grace, but is not even 
instrumentally a cause of that infusion. In his 
later works he abandoned this distinction, adopt- 
ing a theory of sacramental operation which seems 
to exclude his previous negation. In Bummay iii. 
Ixii. 5, he contrasts the human hand as instritmm- 
turn ooniunctum with a stick as instrumentum 
separatum, both being operated by the principal 
cause, which is the man. So in the operation of 
grace God is the principal cause, the humanity of 
Christ is instrumentum coniunctum, a sacrament 
is instrumentum separatum ; but it is evident that 
the same effect is produced whether tlie mstru- 
mentum separatum be used or not. Therefore he 
concludes : 

‘Saoramenta ecclesiaespecialiterhabent] virtufcem expassione 
Ohriatri, cuma virtus quodam modo nobis copulatur per suscep- 
tionem sacramentorum.'^ 

Among the later Scholastics those who adhered 
to the earlier teaching of Aquinas attributed the 
dispositive effect of the sacraments to a, physical 
causation (Cajetan being apparently the first to 
use this phrase) which could not reasonabty be 
extended to the actual infusion of grace. Those 
who adhered to his later teaching attributed the 
whole efficacy of the sacraments to a moral causa- 
tion, as being instruments of an action of Christ 
Himself in His sacred humanity which is the moral 
cause of our justification.® Melchior Cano, the 
first formulator of this conception, was followed 
later by Vasquez and Be Lugo. Suarez, on the 
other hand, extended the notion of physical caus- 
ation to the infusion of grace. His argument is 
that every creature of God has a natural adapt- 
ability to any end which the Creator may appoint 
ipotentia obedientiaUs), and that this potentiality 
becomes active in the sacraments, by the super- 
natural appointment of God, to the production of 

1 De Nupt et Qonmp. ii. 11. 2 jBapt. i, 

8 iv. 1. 4 Of. Quodhhet, xn. x. 14. 

5 A moral cause is defined as that which, on account of some 
quality inherent m it, affords a reason for the operation of a 
physical cause. The love of Qod is here the physical cause of 
justification. 


supernatural grace. ^ Among his followers the 
severely Thomist Diouin avows that the teachers 
of physical causation in the sacraments ‘ uirtutem 
aliquam diuinitus acceptam in eis agnoscant, per 
quam proprie ueroque influxu sacranientaleb 
eflectus in suscipientium corda insmvient.’ ® This 
opinion, after giving way for some time before the 
teaching of Vasquez and Be Lugo, has recently 
been revived in the American CE, s.v. * Saera- 
! ments.’ On the other hand Billot® has moved in 
the contrary direction, reducing the efieet of sacra- 
mental causation to the creation of a title to grace, 
and so approximating to the first position of 
Aquinas. 

The indelible effect of a sacrament as imposing* character, and 
the vexed question of the reviviscence of grace in those who 
have received it without the necessary disposition for ua 
salutary working, concerns the specific theology of those sacra- 
ments which have this effect, viz. Baptism, Confirmation, and 
Holy Order 

With the doctrine of sacramental causation is 
intimately connected the phrase continere gratiam, 
current from the time of its use by Hugh of St. 
Victor.^ The Council of Trent anathematized * si 
qiiis dixerit, sacramenta noiiae legis non continere 
grabiam, quam significant.’ ® The phrase cannot 
safely be rendered by the English word * contain,’ 
which seems to be used only in a spatial or quasi- 
spatial sense and in the sense of restraint. Neither 
sense is applicable here ; the grace signified is not 
tied restrictively to the sacraments, nor is there 
any spatial connexion, except so far as the sacra- 
ment operates at a cei tarn place on persons there 
present. Grace is in the saci aments, says Aquinas,® 
only as signified by them (‘sicut in signo’), or as 
an effect is in the cause. It is not in them ‘ sicut 
in vase,’ except only as a vessel may be considered 
an instrument of conveyance. It should be 
observed that the Tridentine canon sets continere 
graiiam in contrast with the notion that sacra- 
ments are ‘signa tantum externa acceptae per 
fidem grabiae uei iustitiae. ’ The sense of continere 
here is that of immediate and continuous con- 
nexion, the connexion being specifically causal. 
It IS a conception which falls m more easily witli 
the theory of physical causation than with that of 
moral causation, bub it is not inconsistent with the 
latter, and is in fact held along with it as a 
necessary consequence of the Tiidentine definition. 
According to either theory, the causal connexion 
is unaffected by the occurrence of an obex, which 
interrupts the flow of the content of the sacrament 
to the soul of the recipient, but does not reduce it 
to a nullity. 

Literaturb —In addition to the works mentioned throug*h- 
out, the following are of flratrate importance : T. de V. G. 
Cajetan (the first of the modern school), Ooramentary on 
Bxmma Theol,, pt. iii., oontamed in the Leomne ed. of Sfc. 
Thomas Aquinas, Home, 1888 ; F. Suarez, * De Saoramentis m 
Genere,’ in Opera, Venice, 1740-67, xviii. ; R. F. R. Bellarmine, 
‘De Saoramentis,’ in Disputationes de contronersn,^ FidH, 
Cologne, 1G17, in. ; F. de Lugo, ‘ De Saoramentis in Genere,’ m 
Opera, Venice, 1718, v. ; H. Touriiely (Lafosse), * De Sacra- 
menfcis,’ m Prcelectiones Theologicce, Pans, 1726-SO; C. R. 
Billuart, Summa Saneti Thomce, hi6ge, 1746-61 (containing 
severe entioism of Tournely, from the extreme Thomist stand- 

? oint, abridged in Stmmu Summee, Ghent, 1763) , G. Perrone, 
*rcelecti(me8 (Theologiccey Home, 1835-42 (a full course at the 
Collegium Bomanum, once of great vogue, but superseded by 
Franzelin); J. A. Mbhler, SymhoUk, Mainz, 1832, tr. J, B. 
Hobertson, Spniboliam^, London, 1906; F. Probsfc, Sakra- 
menu und Sahramentalien in den drei ersten christliehen 
Jahrhunderten, Tubingen, 1872; J. B. Franzelin, Tractatus 
de Saci'amentis in Genere'^, Home, 1888 (the last great work of 
the kind before the Thomist revival under Leo xiii.) , L. Billot, 
De Dcclesice Saoramentis, Home, 1907 (the chief exponent of 
the new Thomism at the Collegium Bomanum). 

T. A. Lacey. 


1 De SacT, in Gen. Disput. ix., Op. ed. 1870, tom. 20, p. 147 ff. 

2 De Re Saar. x. iii. 2 (Venice, 1737) ,* we attribute this anony- 
mous treatise to Drouin on the authority of H Hurfcer, Roman- 
claim' hterarma recentioris theologim catholieoe^, Innsbruck, 
1903-13, IV. 1405, 

s De Deal. Saor. 7. ^ De Sacr. Chr. Fid. i, ix, 2. 

6 Sess. vii. ‘ De Sacr. in Gen.’ 6. ^ Summa Theol ni. Ixii, 3. 
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SACRAMENTS (Christian, Lutheran). —-The 
doctrine^ of the sacraments, as undei stood and 
taught in the Lutheran Church, is a practical 
application of the doctrine of justification by faith. 
As the discussions of the Reformation period were 
occupied with a thorough criticism of the definition 
not only of ‘ justification,’ but also of such closely 
related terms as ‘grace’ and ‘faith/ so they 
inevitably led also to a radical change in the 
conception of ‘ sacrament.’ 

Recognizing the fact that the term in its ecclesi- 
astical sense is not Scriptural, and that therefore 
considerable latitude could be allowed in its 
signification, the Lutheran Reformers were con- 
cerned only that a unique place should be assigned 
to Baptism and the Lora’s Supper as means of 
grace, and that no rites, however useful in their 
place, that have not been instituted by divine 
authority for the same purpose as these two 
ordinances should he elevated to the same rank.^ 
The term sacramentum in the Vulgate, as the 
equivalent of the Greek fxvcrr'ifipLoy (in such places 
as Dn 2^^, To 12^), designates what is in general 
secret and mpterious, and, because of being so, 
awakens wonder and inquiry that can be answered 
only by supernatural revelation. As such, it is 
applied repeatedly in the NT to the Incarnation 
(1 Ti Col Eph 1» 33-® 633), In Patristic 
usage it was genersuly applied to any ‘sacred 
sign’ or ‘a visible seal {signaculum) of invisible 
divine things/ ‘ a symbol of a sacred thing and a 
visible form of invisible grace.’ The term was 
applied to manifold customs and rites, and at a 
very early date its pertinency to Baptism and the 
Lord’s Supper, above all other rites, was generally 
recognized. The Reformers found in force the 
Decree of Florence (1439), designating the number 
as seven, viz. Baptism, Confirmation, the Eucharist, 
Penance, Ordination, Matrimony, and Extreme 
Unction; and at Augsburg they were forced by 
the criticism of art. xiii. of the Augsburg Conjees- 
sioUi on, the part of the authors of the Oonfutation, 
to define clearly their position as to the number. 
This necessarily involved a fixing of the definition. 
Prior to this Luther had, years before, in his 

rivate writings, freely criticized the teaching 

itherto current. Of fundamental importance is 
his Treatise on the New Testament (1520 ) ; hut he 
expresses himself at greater length in the Preltide 
on the Babylonian Gaptimty^^ written later in the 
same year — a trenchant criticism of the entire 
mediaeval sacramental system. 

*I must deny,' he says, ‘that there are seven sacraments, 
and for the present hold to but three— baptism, penance, and 
bread. ... To be sure, if I desired to use the term in the 
scriptural sense, I should allow but a sing-le sacrament, with 
three sacramental signs.’ Then he adds m conclusion : ‘ There 
are, strictly speaking, but two sacraments, baptism and bread *, 
for only in these two do we find both the divinely instituted 
sign and the promise of the forgiveness of sins.' 

Melanchthon, in the Loci Communes (1621), 
simply re-echoes these statements : 

‘ What others call sacraments we call signs, or, if you please, 
sacramental signs. For Paul calls Christ Himself the Sacra- 
ment. But if the name “sign" displease you, you may call 
them seals, and thus more nearly express the force of the 
sacraments. . . . Two signs have been instituted by Christ in 
the Gospel, viz. baptism and the participation of the Lord's 
Table.' 

Accordingly, the Apology (1531) proposes the 
definition : ‘ Sacraments are rites which have the 
command of God, and to which the promise of 
grace has been added,’ Le. the promise of the 
gratuitous forgiveness of sins for Christ’s sake, or 
the gospel. It also became a prominent feature 
of the Lutheran conception of a sacrament to em- 
phasize the fact that tliis promise of grace is indi- 
vidualized in the administration of the sacrament. 

1 See Apology of the Augsbwfg Confession, p. 213, and the 
chapter of the Bxcmen Conaihi Tridentini of Chemnitz, ii. 
2ff,, ‘ de Vocabulo Sacramenti.’ 


i ‘Christ causes the promise of the Gospel to be offorud not 
only m general, but through the sacraments, which He attaches 
as seals of the promise. He seals and thereby especialb con 
firms the certainty of the Gospel to every believer.* i 

Thus the sacrament is not only a visible word, but 
it is the visible word individualized. 

The efiicacy of the sacrament lies, therefore, 
neither in the character nor in the intention noi 
in the regular ordination of its mini&teis, nor in 
the element received, nor in the sacramental trans- 
action itself, but solely in the word of divine grace 
which it applies to the individual receiving it. 
The sacramient, being not man’s hut God’s act, 
cannot profit as an act of obedience on the part of 
nian. Man’s part in it is entirely receptive. Most 
important is me distinction between a sacrament 
and a sacrifice. 

‘A sacrament is a ceremony or work, m which God presents 
to us that which the promise annexed to the ceremony offers, 
as baptism is a work, not which we offer to God, but m which 
God baptizes us, i.e. a minister in place of God ; . , . A sacri- 
fice, on the contrary, is a ceremony or work which we render 
God.' 2 

This position Luther most strenuously maintained 
against the extreme of Romanism on the one hand, 
which changed the Lord’s Supper into a propitia- 
tory sacrifice in the Mass, ana of the radical re- 
action against Rome on the other, which regarded 
it as only a Eucharistic sacrifice. 

‘ We should not presume to give God something in the sacra- 
ment, when it IS He who therein gives us all things.' s 

Nor have they profit as works wrought for men 
by a priest. With the greatest decision the 
Reformers repudiated the Scholastic doctrine that 
a sacrament profits enc qpere qperato, except where 
recipients intentionally oppose an obstacle (such 
as a mortal sin, or the purpose to commit sin) to 
its efficacy. Against such a mechanical theory 
the value of the sacrament was placed solely in its 
communication of the word of ^‘ace, to be appre- 
hended by the intelligence of the subject, and 
appropriated by faith. The best known of all 
Luther’s books, the Small Catechism^ says ; 

‘It is not the water that produces these effects, but fclie Word 
of God which accompanies and is connected with the water, 
and our faith which relies on the Word of God connected with 
the water’ ; and ‘The eating and drinking do not produce 
these great effects, but the words which sfetid here, “ Given 
and shed for you for the remission of sms." ’ ‘ He who believes 
these words has what tbw set forth, namely the remission of 
sins’ ; and, to quote the Treatise on the NT once more, ‘Sacra- 
ment without testament is the case without the jewel.’ 

The mechanical theory of the sacrament broke 
down with the scholastic theory of justification. 
This failed in the recognition of the Paulme 
doctrine of justification as an act of God with 
reference to man, and regarded it, on the other 
hand, as wrought within man, in a continuous, 
gradual process, by the infusion of grace, through 
the sacraments. But, according to the NT, grace, 
in the proper sense, is no quality inhering in man, 
or communicable to man, but a disposition of God 
toward man, i,e. God’s favour shown man without 
merit on man’s part. The grace of God reaches 
man through a promise, and that promise is 
apprehended only by faith. Nor is justification a 
process wrought within man, but a simple and 
complete act of God, without stages or degrees. 
Sanctification, or the process by which man grows 
in all the gifts of grace, is one thing ; justification, 
by which God places man in a new relation with 
God Himself, is quite another. There are also 
degrees of faith by which the promise is appre- 
hended ; but, wherever justification is present, it 
is always of the same value, namely that of the 
complete obedience of Christ ; and this is the gift 
offered in the sacraments. 

Nor is this most clearly enunciated theory of 

1 FormiUa of Concord, p. 666 (quotations from the Confes- 
sions of the Lutheran Church are from the Eng. tr. of Book of 
Concord, Philadelphia, 1911), 

3 Apology, 262. 18. ® Luther, Treatise on the NT, 
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the sacraments in any way contradicted hy diffi- 
culties connected with the explanation of the 
agencjr of the Holy Spirit in infant baptism upon 
the mind and heart of the child baptized. For, 
even with respect to adults, the work of regenera- 
tion always remains a mystery {Jn 3®) • and, how- 
ever emphatically Luther connects regeneration 
and baptism, nevertheless the ground and motive 
of infant baptism is not that faith may be wrought 
in an unconscious child, but that Chiist’s command 
concerning it may he obeyed. 

‘ Everyfcbmg depends upon the word and command of God.* r 
’ We bring the child in the purpose and hope that it may 
believe, and we pray that God may grant it faith ; but we do 
not baptize it upon that, but solely upon the command of 
God.’ 2 ‘ It ia very certain that the promise of God belong^ also 
to little children. . . , Therefore, it is necessary to baptize 
little children, that the promise of salvation may be applied to 
them, according to Mt 2819. Just as there is salvation offered 
to all, to men, women, and children, so baptism is offered to 
all— men, women, children, Infants. It cleailv follows, there- 
fore, that infants aie to be baptized, because with baptism 
salvation is offered ’ 8 ‘ Througa baptism is offered the grace 
of God, and children, being offered to God through baptism, 
are received into His grace.' 4 

Where, then, God thus offers His grace, it is 
believed that He provides also a certain measure 
of receptivity for it, even although we cannot 
define either method or measure. All explana- 
tions attempted are pure hypotheses and not 
articles of faith, and cannot be admitted as 
standards according to which a universal principle 
concerning the sacraments may be deduced, jjar- 
ticularly if such piinciple antagonize what is no 
hypothesis. It is enough to know that the word 
or promise is ottered in baptism, and 4s and 
remains efficacious until we pass from this estate 
of misery to eternal glory’;® and to this promise 
faith is to recur throughout all subsequent periods 
of life. The stress, however, lies always not on 
the faith of the recipient, but on the surety of the 
promise made to the individual, just as the adult 
is justified nob because of his faith, but because of 
the grace of God and the merit of Christ that his 
faith apprehends. 

For a proper estimate of the office of the sacra- 
ments, a consideration of the doctrine of the 
Word of God as taught by Lather is also import- 
ant. In his judgment the Word is no mere direc- 
to:^, informing men of the way of life ; besides 
being such, it brings the very life whereof it 
teaches. The activity of the Holy Spirit is not 
supplementary to the Word; nor is there any 
inner Word, apart from the Word as written, 
preached, and announced in the sacraments. The 
outward Word, which is heard and read, is the 
true means through which the Holy Spirit works. 
Outward and inner Word, if distinguished, are 
only two sides or relations of one and the same 
thing. Nox axe the means of grace institutions 
bymich man approaches God; they are institu- 
tions by which God comes to man (Ro 
Strictly speaking, there is but one means of grace, 
viz. the Word, and that, too, the Word of the 
gospel ; but, since this Word comes in two forms, 
we speak, in the wider sense, of both Word and 
sacraments as the means of grace. 

The grace, theiefore, ottered and received in the 
sacraments in no way differs from that offered and 
received in hearing and leading the Word. The 
promise of the sacraments is the very same as is 
offered in the Word without the sacraments. The 
necessity of the Word is absolute ; without it there 
is no salvation ; that of the sacraments is lelative. 
We are bound to them because God has instituted 
and enjoined them. 

Neverbbeless, ‘since the testament is far more important 
than the sabratnent, so the words are far more important than 


1 1/arga Oatechi'sm, 472, 
8 Apologv, 173. 

5 harge Catechism, 476. 


aj&. 473. 

4 Augslurg Conf.^ art, Ix. 


the signs. For the sisns might be lacking, if one only have the 
words, and thus might be saved without sacrament, yet not 
without testament.' i 

The relative necessity of sacraments arises out 
of a gracious accommodation of God to the weak- 
ness of man’s faith. 

‘ Mens humana non tantum per se non nouit pi*omis8ionem 
de gratmta reconoiliatione, veruinetiara quando ilia verbo nobis 
reuelatur, . . difficulter illam ut pn\ atiiii ad me etiaiu per- 
tinentem apprehendere et retmere potest. Dens igitiu Sacra- 
menta institnit, ut essent externa et visibiha signa et pignora 
gratiae et uoluntatis Dei erga nos : quibus illustu uisibih testi- 
monio teatificetur, quod promissio ad singulos illos pertineat, 
qui fide earn in usu Sacramentorum amplectuntur.' 2 

Faith contributes nothing, tlierefore, to the effi- 
cacy of the sacraments, since all their power comes 
from the Holy Spirit m and through the Word of 
the piomise which they apply. Their virtue is 
objective, dependent alone on their divine institu- 
tion ; but faith is the oigan by whicii the promise 
is leceived. God’s Word is living and powerful, 
whether I receive it or not ; but it is so in me only 
as by faith it enters and controls my lieart. A 
sacrament is received by faith when the Word 
attached to the saci ament has entiance. Even 
though at the time of the administration faith 
should be absent, the promise is there for appropria- 
tion and saving ai>plication, at whatever time 
thereafter the one to whom the sacrament has 
been given turns to God in repentance and faith. 

Most important therefore is it that in the ad- 
ministration the woids of each saci ament should 
have the central place, and that the attention of 
those receiving it be not diverted by a multitude 
of ceremonies that dazzle the eye from the simple 
word of the gospel, which it is the ofiice of the 
sacrament to apply and on which all else should be 
focused. Still greater is the loss where the words 
are omitted, as, in the Roman Mass, * given and 
shed for you for the remission of sins ’ fell out, or 
where the words of institution are recited in a 
language unknown to the people, or in low and 
subdued tones that cannot reach them, even though 
they understand the language. For how can faith 
be enkindled by the Word when hidden under an 
unintelligible form? As the gospel is the power 
of God to salvation, not from any magical or occult 
power inhering in the syllables, but from the re- 
velation of God’s will which it brings to man’s 
intellect and heart, so also with the sacraments. 
Luther’s object in the reformation of the Mass 
was, first of all, that the promise and pledge of 
the sacrament ^ should reach every mind, and, 

! through the mind, touch every heart of those 
participating.® 

' Nor is the change in the ministers of the saera- 
, ments made hy the Lutheran Reformation to be 
overlooked ; for the authority to administer them 
was not limited to a priestly self-peipetuating 
order within the Church, both because a sacrament 
I is not a sacrifice and because such authority is 
vested in the entire Church and dare not be 
usurped by any part. 

‘ For wherever the Church is, there ia the authority to ad- 
minister the Gospel. Wheiefore it is necessary for the Church 
to retain the authority to call, elect, and oidain ministers.’ 4 

Ministers are the executives of the Church, and in 
discharging functions which God has entiusted to 
the Church they are no less the representatives of 
God ; and the Church is ‘ where two or three are 
gathered ’ in Christ’s name. 

In rejecting the errors of the mediaeval Church, 
the Lutheran Church has also been careful to 
guard against exaggerations arising from a more 
radical reaction against Roman Catholicism. 
While there is, indeed, a sense in which sacraments 
1 Luther, On KT, 

s Chemnitz, ii. 19, ‘ de Necessitate Sacramentorum.’ 

3 For full discussion see his Formula Mmcc (1628) and 
Deutsche Messe (1626) 

4 Appendb* SchmalJcald Articles, 849. 
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are ‘marks of Christian profession among men,’ 
this pertains rather to their use than to the sacia- 
ments themselves. For, as they aie God’s and not 
man’s work, they are ‘ rather signs and testimonies 
of the will of God toward us, instituted to awaken 
and confirm faith.’ ^ Man’s profession of faith is 
not a saciamental but a sacrificial act, in response 
to the sacramental Word. For a like reason, they 
are not simply ^symbols of Christian fellowship,’ 
although this fellowship also is attested in our use 
of the sacrament (1 Co 10^’). Nor are they alle- 
gories either of divine grace or of Christian virtues, 
or mere testimonies of a grace previously bestowed. 

In Lutheian countries baptism is generally ad- 
ministered within a few days after the birth of the 
child. The meaning and efficacy of bajitism receive 
particular recognition and emphasis in the rite of 
confirmation, which is so far removed from the 
Roman sacrament knoAvn by that name as to con- 
stitute an entiiely different ceremony. The Re- 
formers urged not only that the so-called sacrament 
of confirmation was without divine institution, bub 
that it derogated from the recognition of the 
efficacy of baptism, since it was extolled as con- 
ferring the fullness of gifts of the Holy Spirit, for 
which baptism furnished only a preparatory grace. 
Accordingly, confirmation fell into almost entire 
disuse among Lutherans, until, since its gradual 
reintioduction in another sense by Spener (1635- 
1705), it is to-day universally observed by them, 
as an edifying ecclesiastical rite, in which the 
contents and claims of the divine covenant made 
in baptism are recalled to those who are about to 
receive the Lord’s Supper for the first time, while 
they, on their part, solemnly declare that they 
realize not only what their baptism meant when 
administeied, but also what it means at all times, 
since it is the formal affirmation in mature life of 
their full understanding and believing acceptance 
of what was done for them in their infancy. 

Ba]itism is never to be repeated — not because of 
the Roman figment of any cliitracUr intJehJnlis^ 
but because baptism is a perpetual covenant on 
God’s part, and by repentance we are daily to 
return to our baptism. 

* For though we were a hundred times put under the water, 
it would, nevertheless, be but one baptism, ’2 

In the Lord’s Supper the sacramental conception 
culminates. While Baptism is the sacrament of 
initiation, the Lord’s Supper is the sacrament of 
the mature Christian life. The former concerns 
the foundation, the latter the groivtli of faith. 
The former gives the general assurance of divine 
favour; the latter announces that a ‘new testa- 
ment’ shows forth the Lord’s death, and tenders 
His glorified Body and Blood as the seal of com- 
pleted redemption to the individual Avho has already 
been baptized, for the comfort and strengthening 
of the faith previously received. 

The controversy as to the presence of the glori- 
fied humanity was one which Luther and his 
associates could not avoid ; and yet it has obscured 
the main stress of the doctrine. For, while Luther 
insists that the chief thing in the sacrament is the 
words, ‘given and shed for you,’ etc., nevertheless 
he could yield nothing of what he found in the 
words of institution, nor was he willing to suiTender 
the comfort of the Real Presence by removing the 
humanity from the Holy Supper to a distance 
greater than that whicli separates heaven and 
earth. Nor could he reconcile himself to the 
thought that nothing hut a sign or figure of the 
absent Body is present, or that Christ is present 
only in His divine nature, offering the sympathy 
and support of His far-remote humanity. For 
faith forbids us to place any limitations upon the 
ability of Christ to be present wherever He wills 

1 Augsburg Ocmfesmn^ art. xiii. ^ Z/o/rge CatecMmh^ 476. 


to be, or to do whatever He wills to do. No theory 
of Christ’s ubiquity, as is often asserted, but only 
the woids of mslitiition determine the Lutheran 
teaching on this^ point, although the mam attack.s 
upon this teaching, Luther pionipdy .showed, in- 
volved a misconception of what is meant by ‘the 
right hand of Goa ’ as well as of Clulstology in 
general Tranaubstantiation and all other attempts 
to define specifically this presence wore repudiated. 
Eveiy attempt to foimulate it in plulusojducal 
teims must tail ; it is enough to know that the 
real body of Christ is truly present— -not, indeed, 
in a natural, but in a supernatural and heavenly 
way. 

‘Nos uero x>raesentiani ipsam, quia testimoniiun habet uerbi 
Dei, sinipliciter credimus : efi* inodo uero praeaentiae, qiiia uerbo 
pei reuelatus non est, judioamua non esse tbsputaiuium. Non 
igitur (leiininius certuni niodum illiiis pracsuritiae, sed eum 
humiliter coinmendamus sapientiae et omnipotonbiae Dei u 

Strenuous as Avas the controA^ersy, hoAvever, and 
often as it may have degeneiated into an acatlemic 
question and have been diverted into S{{holastio 
subtleties, Avith Luther its deeply religiou.s side 
Avas central. To him the Loid’s Supper was the 
sign and .sacrament of completed redemption ; but 
he saw the sign not in the element, Imt in the 
heavenly object by Avhich it Avas accompanied. 
The Body and Blood of Christ, actually tendere<l 
to the communicant Avith the liread and Avine, tell 
not only of sin and guilt and the need of redemption 
above man’s ability to piovide, but also or the 
completion of redemption, and God’s gracious Avill 
that the communicant to Avhom they are offered 
should personally share in all that Christ has 
and is. 

But man’s faith cannot cieate this presence. 
Whether man believe or not, the presence exists 
solely because of Christ’s institution. Only by 
faith, hoAvever, can the gospel, as thus offered in 
the sacrament, he appropriated. While tlie sacra- 
mental and the spiritual reception.s of Christ are 
carefully distinguished, while the spiritual may 
occur Avifchout the .sacramental, and the sacramental 
Avithout the spiritual, nevertheless the end of the 
sacramental giving and receiving of Christ is that 
He may be received in the highest measure spiritu- 
ally, i. e. by faith. 

in the canon of the Mass the priest offers to a 
just and wrathful God the Body and Blood of 
Christ, as a saciifice for the sins of the living and 
the dead ; and, as the representative of the penitent 
people, he intercedes that, by the interposition of 
this offering, God’s wrath may be appeased and 
punishment immediately and hereafter impending 
averted. But, in the evangelical communion, as 
restored by Luther, the perfection of Christ’s sacri- 
fice offered on the Cross once for all, and the all- 
availing intercession Avhich He continually makes 
for all believers, completely reverse the activity. 
The Body and Blood of Christ have become the 
pledges offered by God, through the administrator 
of the sacrament, to each and every communicant, 
that His thoughts are only those of love. Christ 
and all that Christ is are given with the bread and 
wine, to assure him that, with Christ, he is to 
possess all things. This pledge is given in the 
sacramental act, of which the words of distribution, 
as given by Christ at the original in.stitution, are 
the most important part. The consecration of the 
elements is not effected by the prayer either of 
minister or of congregation, or by the recitation at 
the time of the original Avords of institution, hut 
by those words, as they Avere originally uttered by 
Christ, which, like the marriage blessing (Gn 1^), 
remain effective throughout all subsequent ages. 
Those words are to he proclaimed and never to be 
omitted when the sacrament is administered, ‘ that 
^ Chemnitz, ii. 76, ‘de Beali Prsssenfcia.’ 
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the faith of the hearers may be excited and 
strengthened by Christ’s word.’^ The proper pre- 
paration for the Lord’s Supper is occupied also 
with the same words. Through them the sense of 
need i® awakened, that they who hunger and thirst 
after righteousness may be hiled. The imagination 
that one may be rendered worthy of its reception 
on the ground of character or a good purpose, or 
through the regime of ascetic exercises, or by the 
purifying effects of either bodily or mental pain, 
only increases unworthiness. Confession of sins 
is of no benettt if it be thought that the confession 
itself removes guilt and gives a bettei title for 
approach. As Luther says, ‘the only thing we 
can bring to the altar is a broken and eiujity heart.’ 
All confessional services, whether private or public, 
that are in use have as their end the promotion of 
such spirit in all who would partake. 

* He is truly worthy and well-prepared who believes these 
words : Given, and sked for you, for the remission of sins^’* 
But he who does not believe these words, or who doubts, la 
unworthy and unfit; for the words, “/or require truly 
believing hearts.’ 2 

Holding, further, that ‘the communion of the 
unworthy’ (1 Co 11^) cannot refer to the vreak in 
faith (since it was just for such that it was especi- 
ally instituted) or to believers coming to the sacra- 
ment without proper self-examination (since the 
condemnation whereof warning is given cannot 
apply to those who are in Christ [Bo 8^]), and 
having in mind the judgment announced in 1 Co 
ll 28 f.^ the Lutheran takes gi'eat care to guard 
against any thoughtless appioach, out of mere 
habit, or from any motive other than a longing for 
the spiritual benefit offered to faith in the sacra- 
mental Word. This is the explanation of the 
provision described in the Augsburg Confession : ® 

‘It is not usual to give the body of the Loid, except to them 
that have been previously examined and absolved.’ 

The withholding of the cup from the laity— an 
acknowledged departure from apostolic usage — 
being recognized as a mutilation of the sacrament, 
was promptly remedied as the principles of the 
Keformation were applied to a revision of the 
liturgy. 

Attention should be called to the fact that the 
Lutheran conception of the sacraments was a 
gradual growth. As in every formative movement, 
there are stages through which it passed before it 
reached consistent expression. In the Lutheran 
Confessions and the more mature treatises of 
Luther the sources are found for learning the 
results attained, while among those known as 
Lutherans individual opinions, in various lands 
and ages, show decided variations, as one or the 
other extreme of either ecolesiasticism or radical j 
subjectivism has had influence. 

LiTBiBATuaB.— The primary sources of informaffon are the 
Confessions of the Lutheran Church (in German and Latin : 
J, T. MUller, Die symholischen DUmer der evvmgAuther. 
Kirche^^, Giitersloh, 1907 ; in English : Booh of Conoord, ed. 
H. E. Jacobs, Philadelphia, 1911) ; the writings of Luther (see 
art. Luthbr) and Melanchthon {Corpus Reformatorum, vols, i.- 
xxviii., ed. 0. Q. Bretschneider and H. E. Bindseil, Halle and 
Brunswick, 1834-60) ; and the numerous Church Orders of the 
16th cent., as found in the collections of A. L. Richter (2 vols., 
Weimar, 1846) and E. Sehlingf (6 vols., Leipzig, 1904'-13). The 
secondary sources are the dogmaticians of the purer period, 
especially Martin Chemnitz, Eoomim Oondln TriaenUni, 

4 pts., Frankfort, 1666-78, and later edd., who gives more 
accurate scientific expression than any of his successors to the 
positions of Luther. See also J. KfistUn, Luthers Theologie^, 

2 vols., Stuttgart, 1888, Eng. tr., Philadelphia, 1897; P. 
Tschackert, me Entstehung der lutherischen und refor- 
mierten Kirehenlehre, Gottingen, 1910; the histories of doc- 
trine by G. Thomasius (ed. R. Seeberg, Leipzig, 1886-89), 
A. Harnack (Eng. tr., London, 1894-99), R, Seeberg, 
(2 Leipzig, 191B), and F. Loofs (2 Halle, 1906), and the Symbolik 
(Tubingen, 1876) of G. F. Oehler. 

Hehry E, Jacobs. 
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SACRAMENTS (Christian, Reformed). — 
Calvin not only encountered this subject as a locus 
communis of theology, handling it in the fourth 
book of the Institutes (clis. xiv.-xix.), that on the 
Church, and not only had he, as a reformer, to assail 
it as part and parcel of the sacerdotal system which 
he was out to overthrow, but he was brought into 
close contact with the subject in more than one 
incident which formed part of his day’s work. 
When he first emerged on the scene, Protestantism 
was being vexed and weakened with a controversy 
between the followers of Luther and those of 
; Zwingli over the sacraments, and it concerned him 
vitally to keep this away from the sphere of^ his 
own labours. For this purpose he entered into 
negotiations with Zwingli’s successor, Bullinger, 
and with such success that the entire Swiss Church 
became united in a detailed statement on the sacra- 
ments in the Consensus of Zurich, 1549. So con- 
ciliatory was he, and so fully did he include what 
was of most importance in the Lutheran view, that 
between him and Melanchthon there sprang up the 
closest friendship, and even Luther is reported to 
have said, at an early stage of the proceedings, 
that, if Zwingli had spoken in such tones, there 
would never have been any war between them. 
But in other quarters the success of the peace 
negotiations produced a different impression. To 
such a degree did the clearness and reasonableness 
of Calvin’s view begin to tell that there was a 
wide-spread turning towards the Reformed as dis- 
tinguished from the Lutheran point of view. This 
i alarmed the protagonists on the Lutheran side, 
and one of them, Weatphal, a theologian of Ham- 
burg, began to attack Calvin in no measured 
terms. This man, indeed, passes in history for a 
controversialist of the worst type— noisy, obstinate, 
and unfair, making use of the most truculent 
language, as was, however, the custom of the 
time. Calvin at first handled him lightly; but, 
when his restraint seemed to be doing no good, he 
met violence with the incisiveness and sarcasm 
which, when necessary, he was able to wield ; and 
this controversy perfected the development of his 
own views. As, however, all this was past before 
the production of the last edition of the Institutes 
(1659), that issue may^ be regarded as containing 
his fully matured convictions. 

He begins with defining a sacrament : 

* It is an external sign, by which the Lord seals on our con- 
sciences his promises of goodwill towards us, in order to sus- 
tain the weakness of our faith, and we in our turn testify our 
piety towards him, both before himself, and before angels as 
well as men.* i 

He adds the definition of Augustine— ‘ a visible 
form of an invisible grace ’ — ^but says there is no 
difference between the longer and the shorter 
definition. The word ‘ sacrament ’ does not express 
all this in itself ; its use arose from its being em- 
ployed in the Vulgate in place of the Greek /uuo-r^- 
piov ; what the Latins call sacramenfa the Greeks call 
(ivorr’tipia. He does not add — what is the case — that 
the transference to the rites of the Church of the 
word fj.vorr'bpiop was a departure from the use of the 
word in the NT, where it means something which 
had been hidden from the knowledge of men in the 
earlier dispensation but revealed in the dispensa- 
tion of the gospel. In this confusing, at the be- 
ginning, of things that differed lay the origin of 
many mistakes which were subsequently to darken 
the mind of the Church. ‘Sacrament’ is not a 
Biblical word, and with its misuse are connected 
not a few of the saddest pages in the history of 
the Church, 

Calvin proceeds : 

‘From the definition which we have given, we perceive that 


I Institutes, tr, H. Beveridge, Edinburgh, 1863, bk. iv. ch. 
xiv. § 1. 
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there never is a sacrament without an antecedent promise, the 
sacrament being added as a kind of appendix, with the view of 
confirming and sealing the promise.* ^ 

This IS not for the sake of establishing the truth, 
which needs no confiiination except from itself ; 
but it IS a concession to human weakness, to 
facilitate our apprehension of the truth. 

. is commonly expressed by saying that a sacrament con- 
sists of the word and the external sign.* ^ 


The phrase has, indeed, been misapplied, the 
‘ woid ’ being undeistood of the mutteiing* by the 
priest in a tongue unknown to the multitude. 

‘ Very different is the doctrine of Augustine concerning the 
sacramental woid : “ Let the word be added to the element and 
it will become a saci ament. For whence can there be so much 
virtue in water as to touch the body and cleanse the heart, 
unless by the agency of the word, and this not because it is 
said, but because it is believed?*’ . . . Therefore, when we hear 
mention made of the sacramental woid, let us understand the 
promise, which, proclaimed aloud by the minister, leads the 
people by the hand to that to which the sign tends and directs 


To this view of the sacrament as ‘a visible 
word —to quote another phrase of Augustine— it 
might be objected that the sacrament was a super- 
fluity, since the true will of God was sufficiently 
known through the Word, and the sacrament could 
make us no wiser. Bub to this the reply is made : 

‘ The seals which are affixed to diplomas, and other public 
deeds, are nothing considered in themselves, and would be 
affixed to no purpose if nothing were written on the parch- 
ment, and yet this does not prevent them from sealing and 
confirming when they are appended to writing.* . . ‘Sacra- 
ments bnng with them the cleaiest promises, and, when com- 
pared with the woid, have this peculiarity, that they represent 
promises to the life, as if painted In a picture ’ ^ 

He goes on fco give other illustrations of the 
virtue of signs or seals with a liveliness of imagina- 
tion for which he would hardly have received 
credit, and with the result of demonstrating that 
the clarifying or confirming of faith is no super- 
fluity. 

‘It had been better for the objectors to pray, with the 
apostles, ** Lord, increase our faith.” . , Let them explain 

what kind of faith his was who said, “ Lord, I believe ; help 
thou mine unbelief ” * s 


It is no disparagement to the Holy Spirit to assign 
to the sacraments this office of increasing and con- 
firming faith ; for they are only the instiument- 
ality through which He acts. 

* The sacraments duly perform their office only when accom- 
panied by the Spirit, the internal Master, whose energy alone 
penetrates the heart, stirs up the affections, and procures 
access for the sacraments into our souls. If he is wanting, the 
sacraments ean avail us no more than the sun shining on the 
eyeballs of the blind, or sounds uttered in the ears of the deaf.’ 6 

This, however, is no more than might be said of 
the Word of God itself, which none would dare to 
consider superfluous in the region of grace. 

' God uses the means and instruments which he sees to be 
expedient, in order that all things may be subservient to his 
glory, he being the Lord and disposer of all.* 7 

At this point the author refers, in rather a tone 
of deprecation, to the importance attached by some 
to the meaning of saeramentwn in the sense of the 
soldier’s oath of loyalty, sworn in Roman times in 
the Campus Martins before setting forth on a cam- 
paign. 

‘ So by our signs we acknowledge Christ to be our com- 
mander, and declare that we serve under his standard. As the 
toga distinguished the Romans from the Greeks, who wore the 
pallium; and as the different orders of Romans were dis- 
tinguished from each other by their peculiar insignia e g., 
the senatorial from the equestrian by purple, and crescent 
shoes, and the equestrian from the plebeian by a ring, so we 
wear our symbols to distmguish us from the profane.’ 8 

Suchi similitudes he does not reject, hut, in obvious 
allusion to the Zwinglians, he condemns those by 
whom that which they signify is made ‘ the first, 
and indeed the only thing.’ A little later he 

1 InsHtuteSf hk. Iv. ch. xiv. § 3. 

ajrj.§4. 8J&. 4I&.§5. 

87. 01b. §9. 7B. §12. 

8 I&. 818 . 
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returns to this side of the subject, quoting Chx'yso- 
stom, who calls sacraments ‘pactions, by wliich 
God enters into covenant with xis, and we become 
bound to holiness and purity of life, because a 
mutual stipulation is here interposed between Goil 
and us.’^ But he does not develop this aspect of 
the sacraments with fullness or sympathy, and to 
this extent he fails in giving a well-balanced ex- 
position of the definition with which, as was noted 
above, he started. He is too preoccupied with 
the more negative side of the truth, limiting what 
he has said about the use of the sacraments by the 
Holy Spirit. This, he remarks, does not include 
‘ a kind of secret virtue,’ or what he has earlier 
called ‘a kind of secret efficacy perpetually in- 
herent in them. ’ Here he is doubtless alluding to the 
Lutherans, but far more to tlie Roman Catliolics, 
and his language in reference to the latter is very 
strong indeed. He appeals to St. Augustine 
(whom he q^uotes so often, as he says on a later 
page, as being ‘ the best and most faithful witness 
of ail antiquity ’), who distinguishes between the 
sacrament and the matter of the sacrament. 

‘The sacrament,’ says this authority, ‘is one thing, the 
virtue of the sacrament another. Why is it that many partake 
of the altar and die, and die by partaking? For even the cup 
of the Lord was poison to Judas, not because he received what 
was evil, but, being wicked, he wickedly received what was 
good.’ 2 

The author goes on, in his own name, with the 
warning : 

* A sacrament is so separated from the reality by the uu- 
worthiness of the partaker, that nothing remains but an empty 
and useless figure. Now, in order that you may have . . . the 
thing with the sign, the word which is mcluded in it must be 
apprehended by faith.* 3 ‘ Let it be a fixed point that the 
office of the sacraments differs not from the word of God ; 
and this is to hold forth and offer Christ to us, and, in him, 
the treasures of heavenly grace. . . . The sacraments are to us 
what messengers of good news are to men, or earnests in rati- 
fying pactions. They do not of themselves bestow any grace, 
but they announce and manifest it, and, like earnests and 
badges, give a ratification of the gifts which the divine liber- 
ality has bestowed upon us. The Holy Spirit, whom the 
sacraments do not bnng promiscuously to all, but whom the 
Lord specially confers upon his people, brings the gifts of God 
along with him, makes way for the sacraments, and causes them 
to bear fruit. ... In this doctrine of the sacraments, their 
dignity is highly extolled, their use plainly shown, their utility 
sufficiently proclaimed, and moderation in all things duly 
maintained ; so that nothing is attributed to them which ought 
not to be attributed, and nothing denied them which they 
ought to possess.’ ^ 

There follows a discourse on the sacraments of 
the OT, especially circumcision, the view being 
taken that tlieae set forth Christ just as certainly 
as do the sacraments of the NT, the only defect in 
their way of presenting Him arising from the fact 
that He was then enveloped in the mist of futurity, 
whereas now He stands in the clear light of history. 

It has been taken for granted throughout this 
whole chapter that the sacraments of the NT 
are only two. Baptism and the Lord’s Sux>per ; 
but, after these two have been thoroughly ex- 
plained in chs. xv.-xviii., the author returns in 
ch. xix. to a discussion of the pseudo-sacraments, 
as he considers them, of Confirmation, Penance, 
Extreme Unction, Orders, and Marriage. In 
somewhat the same wajas in the Anglican Church 
not a few have been disposed to show a partiality 
for the first of these, as Being, if not exactly on the 
level of the two undoubted sacraments, at least 
near it, Galvin, while deprecating the chrism and 
the notion that only a bishop is equal to the per- 
formance of the ordinance, acknowledges that 
admission to the membership of the Church is an 
occasion of great importance, which might well be 
dignified by such a ceremony as the laying on of 
hands, though he does not allow that tliis rises to 
the rank of a sacrament. But his tone in dealing 
with the rest of the so-called sacraments is 

1 InstitutsSf bk. iv. ch. xiv. 8 19. 2 In Johmm, Rom. 2fi. 

8 Institutes, bk. iv, ch. idv. § 16. * Ib. § 17. 
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extremely severe; and, to account for this, we 
must reiiiember the height to which in the Church 
before the Reformation the multiplication of 
ceremonies and S3’’mbolisni had been carried. A 
glance, into Hamilton’s Catechism — a vade- 
mecum with which the clergy were supplied for the 
performance of their functions by an archbishop of 
St. Andrews just before the Reformation — will 
show that the simple rite of baptism had been con- 
verted into a pel feet cycle of ceremonies, some of 
them perhaps beautiful, but others the reverse, and 
some very obscure. The people were supposed to 
understand these, but the clergy themselves did 
not always understand them, and this was the 
reason for the publication of Hamilton’s instruc- 
tions. Calvin makes fun of the variety of mean- 
ings attributed to the ceremony of the tonsure, 
and any one who turns to A Catholic Dictionary 
will discover how utterly at a loss the most 
scholarly are even at the present day to explain a 
practice so common. But, indeed, it is the Mass 
itself that is the greatest of all combinations of 
symbolism. Nothing could be more unlike the 
simple, domestic observance of the first Lord’s 
Supper than is the performance of a Mass in a 
great cathedral ; and Calvin was doing an un- 
speakable service to Christianity when he con- 
tended that the original mode of administering the 
sacrament was the best model for all time. 

J ohn Knox was, if not in scholarship, at least in 
spirit, the best disciple of Calvin ; and his state- 
ment, in the old Scots Confession of 1560, though 
brief, excels even that of the mastei. It begins, 
instead of ending, with the sacraments of the OT ; 
it is much more vigorous than Galvin could afford 
to be in repudiating the shortcomings of the 
Zwinglians ; and — best of all — it states with 
warmth and fullness the positive element which 
was ahvays lacking in the Zwinglian creed, namely, 
that, besides the commemoration of the past and the 
profession of loyalty for the future, there is in the 
sacrament a transaction here and now between 
the Saviour and the communicant, each giving 
himself to the other and receiving the other as an 
everlasting possession. 

‘As the Fatheris under the Law, besydis the veritieof the 
sacrifices, had two cheat Sacramentis, to witt, Oircumcisioun 
and the Passover, the despysaris and contemnans whairof war 
not reputed for Godis people ; so [do] we acknawledge 
and confesse that w© now, in the tyme of the JSvangell, have 
two Sacramentis onlie, instltutit be the Lord Jesus, and 
commanded to he used of all those that will be reputed 
members of hia body, to witt, Baptisme and the Supper, or 
Table of the Lord Jesus, called The Communioun of his body 
and bloode. And these sacramentis (alsweill of the Auld as of 
the New Testament) "war institut of God, not onlie to maik ane 
visible difference betwixt his people and. those that war with- 
out his league ; but also to exercise the faith of his children ; 
and by participatioun of the same sacramentis, to seall in fchair 
hearbis the assurance of his promeis, and of that most blessed 
conjunctioun, unioun, and societie, wlfiche the Elect have with 
thair head, Ohnst Jesus.* i 

At a time when the use of the seven sacraments 
is being commended to the Church of England by 
one so highly placed and much esteemed as Bishop 
Gore the words of the Thirty-nine Articles have 
special importance : 

‘There are two sacraments ordained of Christ our liOrd in 
the Gospel, that is to say, Baptism and the Supper of the Lord. 
Those five, commonly called Sacraments, that is to say, Con- 
firmation, Penance, Orders, Matnmony, and Extreme unction, 
are not to be counted for Sacraments of the Gospel, being such 
as have grown partly of the corrupt following of the Apostles, 
partly are states of life, allowed in the ScriptureB ; but yet 
nata not like nature of Sacraments with Baptism and the Lord's 
Supper, for that they have not any visible sign or ceremony 
ordained of God,' 3 

In the Heidelberg Catechism the question ‘ What 
are the Sacraments ? ’ is answered as follows : 

‘ They are visible, holy signs and seals, appointed of God for 
this end, that by the use thereof He may the more fully declare 


1 Art xxi. 

2 See The tteUgion of the Ohwdhf London, 1016, oh. Iv. 


and seal to us the promise of the Gospel; namely, that He 
grants us out of free grace the forgiveness of sms and everlast- 
ing life, for the sake of the one sacrifice of Christ accomplished 
on the Gross,' i 

The workmanship of the Westminster Assembly 
of Divines on this subject is careful and learned in 
all the documents, but it is specially felicitous in 
the Shorter Catechism, where the three following 
questions and answers form an almost perfect 
summary of Reformed doctrine : 

* How do the sacraments become effectual means of salva- 
tion? 

The sacraments become effectual means of salvation, not from 
any virtue in them, or in him that doth administer them ; but 
only by the blessing of Christ, and the working of His Spirit in 
them that by faith receive them. 

What is a sacrament ? 

A sacrament is an holy ordinance instituted by Ohnst ; where- 
in, by sensible signs, Christ and the benefits of the new 
covenant are represented, sealed, and applied to believers. 

Which are the sacraments of the New Testament? 

The sacraments of the New Testament are Baptism and the 
Lord's Supper.’ 2 

There was never any serious difference of opinion 
in the Reformed Church itself in the poat-Reforma- 
tion period, unless it was in the transactions lead- 
ing up to the Synod of Dort, when the Arminians 
were accused of minimizing the value of sacraments; 
hut, the contest with hoth Roman Catholics and 
Lutherans still continuing, the affirmations and 
the denials of the Reformed theologians became 
more and more informed and distinct ; and so hoth 
the statement and the defence of the Refoimed 
position became more and more easy. Hence 
works of recent date afford clear and thorough 
knowledge on every point, but none can perhaps 
compete with that of Charles Hodge in his System- 
atic Theology (3 vols., Edinburgh, 1872-73), where 
the discussion is included under ‘ Soteriology. ’ 

The sacraments are expounded by Hodge under 
five heads — their nature, their number, their 
efficacy, their necessity, and their validity. In 
investigating their nature he imposes on himself as 
the true method ‘ to take those ordinances which 
by common consent are admitted to be sacraments, 
and by analyzing them deteimine what aie then- 
essential elements or characteristics,’ and then 
‘ exclude from the category all other ordinances, 
human or divine, m which those characteristics 
are not found.’ ^ As for their number, Calvin had 
been able to prove that Augustine, though himself 
fond of significant numbers, said not a word about 
the number seven; but his knowledge did not 
enable him to go farther down. Hodge, on the 
contrary, is able to show that, so far from this 
number being primitive or scriptural, it was not 
current before the 12th century. What is said on 
the efficacy of the sacraments is practically an 
exposition of the questions of Shorter Catechism 
quoted above. The necessity is what is called a 
necessitas prmcepU ; i.e., the use of sacraments is 
necessary because it is commanded by God— but it 
is not a sine qua non, because the same blessings 
which are communicated through the sacraments 
can be obtained without them, nothing being 
conveyed through them that may not he conveyed 
through other channels, especially the Word of 
God. 

Under his last head — their validity — Hodge 
takes up an interesting question, namely, whether 
sacraments are rendered invalid if administered 
by any but lawfully ordained ministers. In ordi- 
nary circumstances it is unseemly and wrong that 
they be administered otherwise; but in special 
circumstances is the presence of such an adminis- 
trator imperative ? 

* If a number of pious Obristians assemble, where no minisfcer 
can be had, to celebrate the Lord’s Sapper, in what sense is 
such a service invalid? Do they not commemorate the death ol 
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Christ ? Are not the bread and wine to them the symhola of 
his body and blood? If faith be m exercise, may they not 
receive those symbols to their spiritual nourishment and glow th 
in grace? Again, if baptism be a washing with water m the 
name of the Holy Trinity, to signify and seal our engrafting 
into Christ, does it cease to be, or to signify this if not ad- 
ministered by an ordained minister ? Does not the man thus 
baptized make a profession of his faith in Ghiisfc? and does he 
not thereby become a member of that great bodj which con- 
fesses Him before men ? Can it, therefore, be any more invalid 
than the Gospel, when preached by a layman ? ’ t 
The liberality of such sentiments has doubtless 
been learnt in the United States through the 
exigencies of ecclesiastical life on the f ion tiers in 
the Far West ; but the learned and orthodox author 
conveniently forgets that this vieAv is iiatly contra- 
dictory of the Confession of Faith. Indeed, in the 
First fioolc of Discipline the administration of the 
sacraments by any but lawfully ordained ministers 
is declared to be Avorthy of death. 

A few years ago, in the Presbyterian Church of 
England, the question Avas raised whether elders, 
being ordained men, might officiate at the distribu- 
tion of the communion elements in missions con- 
nected udth city churches where the services of a 
minister could not be easily secured as frequently 
as might be necessary ; and, after piolonged discus- 
sion, the Synod, in 1907, decided m the negative. 

Since, in 1817, the union of Lutheran and Re- 
formed Churches was secured in Piussia, the 
movement extending soon to other German 
States, there has naturally been a disposition 
among Protestant theologians to emphasize the 
oints of sacramental theory and practice on which 
oth sides are agreed, though the controversy of 
both with Rome has not ceased. Schleiermacher, 
who was the son of a Reformed pastor, threw out 
the suggestion that the sacraments may be i2- 
garded as acts in the work of the risen Christ — an 
idea germane to that of Dorner, who treated the 
Church as the domain of the Holy Ghost. 

Speculations of the most radical description have 
nob been lacking in recent times, doubt being cast 
on the institution of the sacraments by the Author 
of Christianity, and the question specially raised 
Avhether He had any intention of making the Lord’s 
Supper a permanent institution or only celebrated 
it once with His disciples in a genial hour, Avithout 
any thought about the futuie. By a certain school 
a very close connexion has been assumed as having 
existed between the sacraments of Christianity 
and the initiatory rites of other religions by wMcn 
it was surrounded in the primitive age and from 
which it drew its converts ; and some regard the 
sacramental system as a vagrant boulder projected 
into Paulmism from the outside and inconsistent 

1 lii. 626. 


in its nature Avibh the rest of the landscape 
With such notions Reformed doctfiine has nothin/.' 
special to do. 

It has, hoAvever, to do A\’ith novel ideas wiiicli 
some have been bringing back from the Wai, 
since among the Keformed the tiadition has always 
been specially strong tliat the pleaching of the 
Word IS the great means of grace Some of the 
Presbyterian chaplains, when seiving abroad, have 
obtained occasional glimpses of stately Avorship in 
the Roman Catholic Churches j they have seen hoAV 
the celebiation of the Eucharist supplies form and 
body to the Anglican service ; they have witnessed 
the eagerness Avith Avhich the members of theii 
OAvn^ denomination have Avelcomed a communion 
service ; and some of them have ventured to invito 
all present who Avere desirous to partake, whether 
members of the Church at home or not. From 
such experiences they iiave deiived the impreshion 
that in their Chiucii at home enough is not made 
of the saoi aments ; and some of them have been 
pioposing that tlie Lord’s Supper should form a 

art — the most prominent part — of the piincipal 

let of AYorship every Sunday, as well as that the 
Table should always be open to all Avho desire to 
come, Avithout questions asked. Such suggestions 
deserve the attention ahvays due to impressions re- 
ceived from first-hand experience ; but the Church 
will also bung to beai on their solution its older 
experience, which is very ample in regard to some 
of the points raised. Changes may be made and 
experiments tried ; but the Reformed Church will 
nob turn her back on her OAvn past, by displacing 
preaching from its position of primacy, as long as 
she remembers the statement in the gospel, * Jesus 
himself baptized not, but his disciples,’ and the 
words of Sb. Paul, ‘ Christ sent me not to baptize, 
but to preach the gospel.’ 

Literature. — All the writings of Calvin on the sacra- 
ments, outside the l7i8Mutes, will be found m vol. viii. of the 
Opera Ornma, Ainsberdam, 1667-71, as well as in vol. li. of his 
TraotSy tr. H. Beveridge, Galvin Translation Society, Edinburgh, 
1849. The passage from the old Scots Confession of 1560 is 
extracted from John Knox, Wor^s, ed. D. Laing, Edinburgh, 
1864, vol. ii , and that from the Heidelberg Oataemsm from A. 
Smeliie’a ed., London, 1900 For other confessional statements, 
as well as that quoted from the XXXIX. Articles, see P. Schaff, 
The Creede of Ohristendom, New York and London, 1877, ilk, 
‘The Evangelical Protestant Creeds,' or E. F. K. Mueller, 
Die Behennt7iisschriften der refor7nierten Kirchey Leipzig, 1008. 
Much solid matter aviU be found in W. Cunningham, The Re- 
formers a7id the Theology of the RefoTmiation, Edinburgh, 1862 
(esp. Essay v. ‘ Zwingli and the Doctrine of the Sacraments as 
well as in Alexander Schweizer, Die protesUmii^chtn Ceniral- 
dogmen in ihrer JSntwicklung mnerhalh der reformierten Rirche, 
2 volfe , Zurich, 1854-66 Among recent books may be men- 
tioned J . S. Candiish, Th^ Christian Sacraments^ Edinbuigh, 
1881, and J. C. Lambert, The Sacr(ime7it8 in the New Testa- 
ment, do. 1903. J. STALKER. 
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